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much  and  frequent  use  of  it  as  he  can." — AtxhHshcp  Trttuh^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  facts  and  suggestions  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  they  may 
concern. 

1.  This  work  is  not  merely  another  volume  of  Illustrations.  It  differs  essentially  from 
all  other  collections  of  Illustrations,  except  Parable ;  or^  Drvme  Poesy.  Its  distinctive 
feature  is,  that  its  arrangement  is  homiletical.  The  headings  under  which  the  extracts 
of  which  the  various  articles  are  made  up,  might  serve  as  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
sermons,  or  of  courses  of  sermons.     This,  however,  is  not  their  design,  but  that  thereby 

^    the  student  may  be  helped  to  attain  to  a  clear  and  logical  mastery  of  the  subject  con- 
cerning which  he  intends  to  speak. 

2.  This  work  is  intended  rather  for  study  than  for  hasty  reference.  It  is  not  for  the  man 
who,  when  he  finds  his  ideas  running  dry,  and  does  not  see  how  he  is  to  finish  a  division 
of  a  sermon  effectively,  runs  to  some  Dictionary  to  find  something  that  can  be  tacked  on 
to  what  he  has  written  ;  but  for  the  faithful  preacher,  such  as  is  depicted  in  Ecclesiastes 
xii.  9,  10,  who  gives  diligence  beforehand  to  find  out  ** acceptable  words"  and  useful 
ideas.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  idler,  who  preaches  under  compulsion,  but  for  the 
earnest  student,  to  whom  preaching  is  a  delight 

3.  Those  who  use  this  book  are  counselled  to  make  constant  use  of  the  Indexes, 
especially  of  the  Textual  Index.  The  illustrations  in  this  volume  cast  invaluable  side- 
lights upon  more  than  four  thousand  texts  of  Scripture.     On  this  account,  they  constitute 

^*^  one  of  the  most  valuable  Commentaries  ever  published.     Many  a  brief  clause  referred  to 

7  in  the  Textual  Index  contains  material  for  effective  and  useful  paragraphs.     He  is  the 

'^  useful  preacher  who  knows  how  to  amplify  without  diluting. 

w  4.  One  idea  that  has  sustained  the  Compiler  in  the  immense  labour  involved  in  the 

^  preparation  of  this  volume  is,  that  he  may  thus  be  useful  to  his  brethren  in  country 

^X  districts,  many  of  whom  have  no  access  to  large  libraries,  and  by  a  constant  inadequacy 

«i  of  income  are  prevented  from  largely  increasing  their  own.     His  hope  has  been  thus  to 

^  put  within  their  reach  a  volume  which,  because  of  its  wealth  of  suggestiveness,  should  be 

a  little  library  in  itself. 

5.  As  far  as  was  possible,  care  has  been  taken  not  to  include  in  this  volume  anything 
that  has  already  appeared  in  ''Parable ;  or.  Divine  Poesy,'*  or  in  Bate's  or  Foster's 
Dictionaries  0/ lUustratians. 

6.  Those  who  use  this  volume  will  find  much  valuable  help  of  another  kind  in  the 
Compiler's  Dictionary  0/ Poetical  Illustrations,  also  published  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 

7.  Every  young  minister  is  strongly  advised  to  make  a  similar  compilation  for  him- 
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self.  Whenever  he  finds  anything  (fact,  figure,  verse,  &c.)  that  seems  to  him  fitted  fof 
effective  use  in  a  sermon,  let  him  copy  or  cut  it  out.  Let  him  not  trust  to  memory  :  let 
him  store  up  the  treasure  in  his  Note-book,  and  then  he  may  reasonably  hope  to 
find  it  when  it  is  wanted. 

Long  experience  in  this  kind  of  work  leads  the  Compiler  to  recommend  the  method 
he  has  himself  followed,  and  which  Mr.  Moody  was  also  led  to  adopt,  that  of  arranging 
all  the  excerpts  in  large  envelopes,  such  as  lawyers  use.  This  method  has  many  ad- 
vantages ;  but  it  has  its  disadvantages  also,  such  as  that,  to  carry  it  out  effectively,  a 
large  cupboard  with  pigeon-holes  is  necessary.  A  simple  and  an  excellent  method 
Is,  to  have  a  large  manuscript  book  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  copying,  e.g.^  into 
the  book  lettered  A  all  that  refers  to  topics  commencing  with  that  letter,  '^  Afiliction," 
"  Am.usements,"  &c. 

Whichever  method  is  adopted,  let  the  cop)rist  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  page. 
Paper  is  cheap,  and  a  neglect  of  this  counsel  will  lead  to  many  inconveniences  and 
regrets. 

Next,  let  the  student  insert  in  his  Bible  a  reference  against  the  passage  of  which 
each  extract  is  illustrative.  Thus,  ^.^.,  when  he  comes  to  preach  upon  John  iiL  i6,  he 
may  find  written  against  that  text  A  97,  which  will  remind  him  that  in  the  envelope 
thus  numbered,  or  on  page-  97  of  the  MS.  volume  lettered  A,  he  will  find  something 
that  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  dealing  with  it 

All  this  involves  considerable  labour,  but  the  compensations  for  it  are  abundant 
This  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  student  may  attain  to  a  ministry  of  which  the 
interest,  the  power«  and  the  usefulness  will  grow  to  the  very  end. 
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INTRODUCTORY  READINGS. 


I.— ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ILLUSTRATION   IN  TEACHING. 


(i.)  The  importance  of  illustration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  truth  is  so  obvious,  that  it  seems 
a  work  of  supexerogatton  to  say  one  word  con- 
cerning it  ...  A  man  may  often  find  materials 
to  enliven  a  discourse  which  might  otherwise  have 
proved  very  duIl,«or  to  fasten  on  the  conscience  a 
truth  or  a  warning,  which  otherwise  would  have 
fallen  on  the  ear  unnoticed,  and  glided  past  the 
mind  unfelt.  It  is  not  enough  that  truth  be 
pointed,  likfc  a  straight  smooth  piece  of  steel,;  it 
needs  side  points,  as  a  dart,  that  it  may  not  draw 
out,  when  it  effects  an  entrance.  Anecdotes  and 
illustrations  may  not  only  illustrate  a  point,  and 
make  an  audience  see  and  feel  the  argument, 
but  they  may  themselves  add  to  the  argument ; 
they  may  at  once  be  a  part  of  the  reasoning,  and 
an  elucidation  of  it.  Indeed,  a  just  figure  always 
adds  power  to  a  chain  of  logic,  and  increases 
the  amount  of  truth  conveyed.  It  is  also  of  great 
use  in  relieving  the  attention,  as  a  stopping-place 
where  the  mind  is  rested,  and  prepared  to  resume 
the  reasoning  without  fatigue,  without  loss.  Al- 
most any  expedient,  which  decorum  permits, 
may  be  justified,  in  order  to  awake  and  fix  the 
attention  of  an  audience.  Such  attention,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  kept  but  by  truth  worth  illustrat- 
ing. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  speaks  of  the  importance  of 
illustrations  and  analogies  for  assisting  and 
training  the  memory  of  children.  The  same  dis- 
cipline is  equally  necessary  for  the  hearers  of 
sermons.  Although  they  may  have  forgotten  the 
text,  the  subject,  and  almost  the  whole  design  of 
the  preacher,  they  will  not  unfrequently  carry 
away  the  illustrations,  and  everything  in  the  tiain 
of  thoughts  lying  immediately  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. And,  indeed,  a  single  illustration  will 
sometimes  flash  the  meaning  of  a  whole  sermon 
upon  the  minds  that  otherwise  would  have  de- 
parted scarcely  knowing  the  application  of  a 
sentence. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  such  lights  and  illustrations  upon 
ao  audience.  The  whole  assembly  may  have  ap- 
peared up  to  the  point  uninterested,  listless,  even 
oppressed  with  stupor ;  but  the  moment  the 
preacher  says,  '*  I  will  illustrate  this  point  by  a 


relation  of  what  took  place  in  the  life  of  such  or 
such  a  person,"  an  entire  change  comes  on  the 
whole  congregation.  Every  countenance  is 
lighted  up  with  expectation,  every  mind  is  on 
the  alert.  Even  if  the  minister  says,  *'  We  will 
suppose  a  case  for  the  purpose  of  illustration," 
even  then  the  attention  of  the  hearers  is  at  once 
aroused.  The  presentation  of  actual  facts,  or 
cases  of  interest  in  point,  is  so  attractive,  that  if 
real  incidents  are  not  at  hand,  it  were  better  to 
suppose  them  than  leave  the  subject  without  such 
illustration,  in  instances  where  it  admits  of  it. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  dis- 
courses of  our  blessed  Lord,  it  is  evident  that 
suppositions  are  made,  and  fables  are  related,  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  truth,  to  give  it  life  and 
action.  This  constituted  a  powerful  charm  in 
our  Saviour's  preaching,  even  for  those  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  spiritual  lessons  He  was 
enforcing.  The  beauty  and  exceeding  aptness  of 
His  cases  and  illustrations  may  have  caught 
many  a  careless  soul  when  the  bare  dry  truth 
would  have  failed  to  touch  the  heart.  The  truth 
that  a  man  is  miserable  who  layeth  up  treasure 
for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God,  might 
have  been  stated  in  ever  so  forcible  language 
without  reaching  the  conscience  of  the  hearers. 
But  when  our  Lord  proceeded  to  say,  "  The 
ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plen- 
tifully," with  the  solemn  close  of  the  epilogue, 
"  Thou  fool  !  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee  !'*  what  conscience  could  remain 
unmoved  ?  The  hearers  of  our  blessed  Lord  were 
so  deeply  interested  and  absorbed  in  such  narra- 
tives, that  sometimes  they  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  they  were  merely  illustrations  ;  and  in- 
terrupted Him,  carried  away  by  their  feelings,  or 
desiring  the  thread  of  the  narrative  to  unwind 
differently,  as  in  the  case  when  they  broke  in 
upon  one  of  His  parables  with  the  declaration, 
"  Lord,  he  hath  ten  pounds  already  !"  One  can 
see  the  company,  their  interest,  their  eagerness, 
and  the  truth  taking  hold  upon  them  ;  we  can 
hear  their  exclamations,  as  if  a  drama  of  real 
life  were  enacting  before  them.  And  it  was  life, 
taken  out  of  the  form  of  abstract,  and  dramatised 
for  their  life,  their  instruction.  — Cheever. 


( » ) 


(2.)  The  revealing  the  Word  by  similitudes  is 
very  useful  and  profitable  ;  for  it  conduces  much 
to  make  truth  go  to  a  man's  heart  before  he  is 
aware,  and  to  impress  it  upon  his  memory.  Many 
remember  the  simile,  and  so  the  truth  which  it 
conveyed.  It  is  reported  of  the  Marquis  Galea- 
cias,  a  nobleman  of  great  estates,  and  near  of 
kin  to  the  Pope,  that  once  coming  but  to  hear 
Peter  Martyr  preach,  by  a  mere  simile  that  he 
used,  God  smote  his  heart,  and  made  it  the  means 
of  his  conversion.  The  simile  was  thus  :  Peter 
Martyr  in  his  discourse  had  occasion  to  say, 
Men  may  think  very  hardly  of  God  and  His 
people,  but  this  is  because  they  do  not  know 
Him  ;  as  suppose  a  man  a  great  way  off  sees  a 
company  of  excellent  dancers,  the  musicians  are 
playing,  and  there  is  exact  art  in  all  they  do.  At 
the  distance  he  regards  them  s^  a  company  of 
madmen,  but  (added  he)  as  he  draws  nearer  and 
nearer  to  them,  and  hears  the  melodious  sound, 
and  observes  the  art  that  they,  use,  then  he  is 
much  taken  and  affected.  So  it  is  with  you.  You 
are  a  great  way  off,  and  look  from  a  great  dis- 
tance upon  the  ways  of  God,  and  so  you  think 
His  people  mad  ;  but  could  you  come  to  observe 
what  excellency  is  in  them,  it  would  take  captive 
your  hearts.  God  blessed  such  a  similitude  as 
this  to  that  great  man's  heart,  so  that  though  his 


wife  and  children  lay  imploring  at  his  feet,  yet  he 
came  to  Geneva,  and  there  continued  all  bis 
days.     But  we  should  take  some  heed  here. 

1.  Similes  should  be  brought  from  things 
known. 

2.  We  must  not  urge  similes  too  far,  we  must 
take  heed  of  a  luxuriant,  wanton  wit. 

3.  And  they  must  be  very  natural,  plain,  and 
proper,  or  else  man  will  appear  in  them  rather  , 
than  God.  — Burroughs,  1599-1648. 

(3.)  Nothing  strikes  the  mind  o!  man  so  power- 
fully as  instances  and  examples.  They  make  a 
truth  not  only  intelligible  but  even  palpable,  slid- 
ing it  into  the  understanding  through  the  win- 
dows of  sense,  and  by  the  most  familiar  as  well 
as  most  unquestionable  perceptions  of  the  eye. 

— South,  1633-1716. 

(4.)  A  proverb  or  parable  being  once  unfolded, 
by  reason  of  its  affinity  with  the  fancy,  the  more 
sweetly  insinuates  itself  into  that,  and  is  from 
thence  with  the  greater  advantage  transmitted  to 
the  understanding.  In  this  state  we  are  not  able 
to  behold  truth  in  its  own  native  beautv  and 

m 

lustre  ;  but  while  we  are  veiled  with  mortality, 
truth  must  veil  itself  too,  that  it  may  the  more 
freely  converse  with  us. 

•^John  Smith,  1618-1652. 


II.— OUR  LORD'S  METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 


(5.)  With  matter  divine  and  manner  human, 
our  Lord  descended  to  the  level  of  the  humblest 
of  the  crowd,  lowering  Himself  to  their  under- 
standings, and  winning  His  way  Into  their  hearts 
by  borrowing  His  topics  from  familiar  circum- 
stances and  the  scenes  around  Him.  Be  it  a 
boat,  a  plank,  a  rope,  a  beggar's  rags,  an  imperial 
robe,  we  would  seize  on  anything  to  save  a 
drowning  man  ;  and  in  His  anxiety  to  save  poor 
sinners,  to  rouse  their  fears,  their  love,  their  in- 
terest, to  make  them  understand  and  feel  the 
truth,  our  Lord  pressed  everything — art  and 
nature,  earth  and  heaven — into  His  service. 
Creatures  of  habit,  the  servants  if  not  the  slaves 
of  form,  we  invariably  select  our  text  from  some 
book  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  took  a  wider, 
freer  range  ;  and,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  un- 
varying routine  of  text  and  sermon  with  formal 
divisions,  it  were  well,  perhaps,  that  we  some- 
times ventured  to  follow  His  example  ;  for  may 
it  not  be  to  the  naturalness  of  their  addresses 
and  their  striking  out  from  the  beaten  path  of 
texts  and  sermons,  to  their  plain  speaking  and 
home-thrusts,  to  their  direct  appeals  and  home- 
spun arguments,  that  our  street  and  lay  preach- 
ers owe  perhaps  not  a  little  of  their  power  ? 

Illustrating  the  words  of  the  great  English 
dramatist — 


t« 


Finds  tongues  in  trees,  boolcs  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  ia  everything,"* 


our  Lord  found  many  a  topic  of  discourse  in  the 
scenes  around  Him  ;  even  the  humblest  objects 
shone  in  His  hands,  as  I  have  seen  a  fragment 
of  broken  glass  or  earthenware,  as  it  caught  the 
sunbeam,  light  up,  flashing  like  a  diamond. 
With  the  stone  of  Jacob's  Well  for  a  pulpit,  and 
its  water  for  a  text.  He  preached  salvation  to  the 
Samaritan  woman.  A  little  child,  which  He 
takes  from  its  mother's  side,  and  holds  up  blush- 
ing in  His  arms  before  the  astonished  audience, 
is  His  text  for  a  sermon  on  humility.  A  hus- 
bandman on  a  neighbouring  height  between  him 
and  the  sky,  who  strides  with  long  and  measured 
steps  over  the  field  he  sows,  supplies  a  text 
from  which  He  discourses  on  the  gospel  and  its 
effects  on  different  classes  of  hearers.  In  a 
woman  baking  ;  in  two  women  who  sit  by  some 
cottage  door  grinding  at  the  mill ;  in  an  old, 
strong  fortalice  perched  on  a  rock,  whence  it 
looks  across  the  brawling  torrent  to  the  ruined 
and  roofless  gable  of  a  house  swept  away  by 
mounuin  floods— ^Jesus  found  texts.  From  the 
birds  that  sung  above  His  head,  and  the  lilies 
that  blossomed  at  His  feet.  He  discoursed  on 
the  care  of  God — these  His  text  and  Providence 
His  theme.  — Guthrie. 


III.— THE  FIGURES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


(6.)  The  figures  of  the  Bible  are  not  mere 
graceful  ornaments — arabesques  to  grace  a  bor- 
der, or  fairy  frescoes,  that  give  mere  beauty  to 
a  chamber  or  saloon.     They  are  language. 

Human  speech  articulate  is  marvellous  beyond 
all  our  thought ;  but  human  words  are  not  suffi- 
cient even  for  human  thoughts  and  feelings.  All 
high  and  grand  emotions  scorn  the  tongue,  that 
lies  as  helpless  in  the  mouth  as  would  be  artillery 
to  express  the  sound  and  grandeur  of  mountain 


thunders  in  tropical  storms.  All  deep  griefs, 
and  for  the  most  part,  tender  and  exquisite  affec- 
tions, are  voiceless. 

Then  i»  is,  if  any  speech  is  attempted,  that 
nature  yields  another  language,  and  figures, 
word-pictures,  and  illustrations,  if  they  do  not 
express,  at  least  vividly  suggest  truths  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  words  or  the  compass  of  sentences 
such  as  men  frame  for  the  common  use  of  life. 

The  Bible  stands  far  beyond  all  other  books 


(  3   ) 


in  this  nse  of  the  language  of  nature.  The  great 
globe  is  but  an  alphabet,  and  every  object  upon 
it  is  a  letter  ;  and,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
Bible,  these  sublime  letters  are  used  to  set  forth 
in  hieroglyphic  the  truths  of  immortality.  And 
there  is  this  nobility  in  the  use  of  natural  objects 
for  moral  teaching,  that  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
to  all  people,  of  how  different  soever  language, 
the  symbol  used  is  the  same.  Artificial  hiero- 
glyphics differ  with  age  and  nation.  The  Oriental 
cities  had  their  special  characters>-the  Egyptian 
his— the  Aztec  his  ;  and  they  differ  one  from 


another,  so  that  one  could  not  have  read  the 
written  signs  of  the  other.  But  the  sun,  the 
mountain,  the  ocean,  the  storm,  the  rain,  the 
snow,  the  winds,  lions  and  eagles,  the  sparrow 
and  the  dove,  the  lily  and  the  rose,  grass,  eartlu 
stones,  and  dirt,  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  in  all 
latitudes,  to  all-  people.  And  those  truths  that 
are  expressed  in  the  figures  drawn  from  the 
natural  world  have  relationships,  and  they  are 
the  most  universal  of  any  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
most  frequent. 

— Beecher, 


IV.— THE  DELIGHT  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  IN  METAPHOR. 


(7.)  Deep  in  our  nature  there  exists  a  tendency 
to  seek  amongst  all  interesting  objects  points  of 
resemblance,  and  when  some  intuition  keener 
than  our  own  reveals  that  resemblance,  we  bow 
to  its  truths  or  acclaim  to  its  beauty.  For  in- 
stance, when  human  life  is  compared  to  the 
course  of  a  river — cradled  in  the  moss-fringed 
fountain,  tripping  gaily  through  its  free  and  bab- 
bling infancy,  swelling  into  proud  and  impetu- 
ous youth,  burdened  with  the  great  ships  in  its 
sober  and  utilitarian  manhood,  and  then  merging 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity — who  is  there  that  does 
not  see  the  resemblance,  and  in  seeing  it  find  his 
mind  richer  by  at  least  one  bright  thought? 
There  may  be  little  resemblance  betwixt  a  clouded 
sky  and  the  human  countenance  ;  and  yet  when 


that  sky  opens  and  lets  through  the  sunshine^ 
we  say  that  it  is  smiling,  and  when  that  dull 
countenance  opens  and  lets  out  the  soul,  we  say 
that  it  is  shining  ;  and  in  the  metaphor  we  feel 
that  we  have  given  a  new  animation  to  the  sun, 
a  new  glory  to  "  the  human  face  divine." 

This  tendency  to  metaphor,  and  the  universal 
delight  in  parables,  comparisons,  and  figures  of 
speech,  are  no  mere  freaks  of  man's  fancy.  They 
have  their  foundation  in  the  mind  and  method  of 
Deity,  whose  thoughts  are  all  in  harmony,  and 
whose  works  and  ways  are  all  connected  with  one 
another  ;  so  that  what  we  call  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  if  his  reading  be  correct,  is  really  the 
logic  of  Omniscience. 

— Hamilton^  18 14- 1867. 


HOMELY  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  SHRUNK  FROM  OR 

DESPISED. 


(8.)  God's  ministers  must  nse  plain  and  familiar 
expressions  for  the  better  convincing  of  their 
people  both  of  their  sin  and  misery.  The  prophet 
here  (Hosea  xiii.)  uses  similitudes  from  a  travail- 
ing woman,  from  the  east  wind  ;  and  the  Lord, 
by  way  of  aggravation  of  their  sins,  tells  them 
that  He  had  spoken  to  them  by  His  prophets, 
and  had  "  multiplied  visions,"  and  given  them 
much  preaching,  yea,  and  the  better  to  convince 
them.  He  had  "  lued  similitudes  by  the  ministry 
of  His  prophets"  (Hosea  xii.  10).  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  preaching  and  prevailing  ;  it  both 
notably  illustrates  the  truth,  and  insinuates  itself 
into  men's  affections.  Galeacius  Caraciolus,  an 
Italian  marquis,  and  nephew  to  a  pope,  was  con- 
verted by  an  apt  similitude  which  he  heard  from 
Peter  Martyr.  Nathan  caught  David  with  a  par- 
able, and  out  of  his  own  mouth  condemned  him. 
Christ,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  whose 
words  were  full  of  power  and  authority,  yet,  the 
better  to  work  upon  His  hearers,  frequently  used 
parables,  from  the  sower,  from  leaven,  from 
mustard  seed,  flowers,  feasts,  from  a  treasure, 
&c.  ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  fetches  similitudes 
from  runners  and  wrestlers. 

Plain  preaching  is  ihit  best  teaching  ;  it  is  the 
best  way  to  convince  and  convert  men  ;  and  if 
plain,  familiar  preaching  will  not  work,  certainly 
by  dark,  mysterious  preaching  it  will  never  be 
effected.  This  made  Paul,  that  he  had  rather 
speak  five  words  in  a  known  tongue  to  edify 
others,  than  ten  thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Tliat  is  the  best  preaching  which  sets  forth  things 
to  the  life,  and  makes  them  as  plain  as  if  they 
were  written  with  a  sunbeam. 

—  Thomas  Hall,  1659. 

(9.)  Let  ministers  wisely  and  soberly  use  this 


their  liberty  in  teaching,  for  the  edification  of 
their  hearers,  whom,  if  they  be  of  the  weaker 
sort,  let  them  not  trouble  with  profound  matters 
which  they  are  not  able  to  understand,  but  let  us 
be  content  to  use  plain  similitudes  and  home- 
bred comparisons,  fetched  from  leaven,  from  the 
meal-tub,  or  other  domestical  business  ;  knowing 
therein  we  do  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  our 
great  Doctor  and  Master,  Himself  did. 

— Nehtmiah  Rogers^  1 594-1660. 

(10.)  About  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Rowland  Hill,  two  gentlemen  entered  Surrey 
Chapel.  They  had  long  been  friends,  and  one  of 
them  was  shortly  to  leave  this  country  for  India. 
He  was  living  "  without  hope  and  without  God 
in  the  world."  His  companion  was  a  decided 
and  consistent  Christian,  and  earnestly  desired 
his  friend's  salvation.  This  pious  friend,  as  the 
time  drew  near  for  the  young  man's  departure, 
begged  of  him  to  grant  him  one  especial  favour, 
namely,  to  spend  with  him  his  four  last  Sabbath 
evenings,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  request  was  complied  with,  and  many  pray- 
ers ascended  to  God  that  the  sermons  might  lead 
the  wanderer  to  the  Saviour.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  sermons  were  heard,  but  no  impres- 
sions were  produced.  When  the  last  Sabbath 
arrived,  the  Christian  felt  increased  anxiety  for 
his  friend's  soul.  He  took  him  to  Surrey  Chapel 
to  hear  good  Rowland  Hill,  and  secretly  prayed 
that  the  preacher  might  be  in  a  solemn  state  of 
mind,  and  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  eccen- 
tric remarks. 

The  venerable  preacher  gave  out  his  text:  ' '  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices;"  and  immediately 
told  the  following  tale :— >"Many  years  since  I  met 


(  ♦ ) 


ft  drove  of  pig^  in  one  of  the  streets  of  a  loxge  town, 
and,  to  my  suiprise^  they  were  not  driven,  but 
quietly  followed  their  leader.  This  singular  fact 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  pursued  the  swine,  until 
they  all  quietly  entered  the  outchery.  I  then  asked 
the  man  how  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  poor, 
stupid,  stubborn  pigs  so  willingly  to  follow  him, 
when  he  told  me  the  secret;  he  had  a  basket  of 
beans  under  his  arm,  and  kept  dropping  them  as 
he  proceeded,  and  so  secured  his  object  Ah  1  my 
dear  hearers,  the  devil  has  got  his  basket  of  beans, 
and  he  knows  how  to  suit  his  temptations  to  every 
sinner.  He  drops  them  by  the  way ;  the  poor  sinner 
is  thus  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  hb  own  will,  and 
if  the  grace  of  God  prevent  not,  he  will  get  him  at 
last  into  his  butchery,  and  there  he  will  Iceep  him 
for  evec    Oh,  it  is  because  '  we  axe  not  ignorant  of 


his  devices'  that  we  are  annous  thu  evenii^  to 
guard  you  against  them  I " 

The  Christian  friend  deeply  mourned  over  this 
tale  about  the  pigs,  and  feared  it  would  excite  a 
smile  but  not  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of  his 
unbelieving  companion.  After  the  service  was  over 
they  left  the  chapel,  and  all  was  silence  for  a  season. 
"  What  a  singular  statement  we  had  to-night  about 
the  pigs,  and  yet  how  striking  and  convincing  it 
was  ! "  remarked  the  young  man.  His  mind  was 
impressed,  and  he  could  not  foiset  the  basket  of 
beans,  the  butchery,  and  the  final  loss  of  the  sinner's 
souL  He  left  this  country,  but  has  since  corresponded 
with  his  friend,  and  continues  to  r€%  to  this  sennon 
as  having  produced  a  beneficial,  k«&  it  b  hoped  an 
abiding,  unpression  on  his  mind. 

'^Memoir  of  Si  mland  HUL 


VI.— WHENCE  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  OBTAINED. 


fit.)  "Where  shall  I  gather  illustrations  for  my 
class  ?''  On  the  source  nx>m  which  they  are  drawn 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  their  value.  Good 
bank-notes  come  firom  the  banker,  not  from  the 
counterfeiter.  No  one  has  any  right  to  have  counter- 
feits, so  no  teacher  has  a  right  to  use  spurious  illus- 
trations. Convey  the  truth  by  the  simplest  illustra- 
tions possible,  and  with  the  least  circumlocution. 
Instead  of  relying  on  encyclopaedias,  &c.,  go  into  the 
streets  with  open  eyes ;  pick  up  the  detul,  broken 
branch  which  lies  at  your  feet,  and  convert  it  into 
an  illustration  of  a  blameless  Christian  life.  Be 
wide  awake,  be  discriminating ;  or,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  possess  sanctified  gumption. 
No  teacher  has  a  ri^ht  to  go  to  hb  class  without 
an  illustration  to  enforce  the  truth.  The  Saviour 
preached  the  c^ospel  in  the  trees,  in  the  fields,  in 
the  roads.  Why  not  we  ?  An  illustration  b  to  be 
used  to  gain  attention,  and  to  carry  home  the  truth. 
Employ  such  as  are  within  the  comprehension  of 


the  child  Let  Greek  mythology  alone.  Take 
God's  illustrations,  scattered  on  every  hand,  in  the 
fields,  the  gardens,  the  lanes.  Look  at  the  flowers, 
the  grass,  all  nature,  and  pray  God  to  open  vour 
eyes.  An  excellent  help  b  to  have  a  Bible  with  a 
wide  margin,  in  which  to  note  down,  as  you  find 
them,  su(£  illustrations  as  bear  upon  anv  particular 
passage.  After  a  while  you  will  nave  a  book  whidi 
money  cannot  buy.  Use  always  the  best  material 
you  can  find,  and,  if  possible,  that  drawn  from  your 
own  experience.  Do  not  labour  to  find  great  thmgs. 
Take  the  little  things.  Be  plain,  consistent,  con- 
cise. If  your  lesson  b  about  Zaccheus,  climbing 
into  the  scyamore  tree,  do  not  picture  the  scyamore 
of  the  Mississippi  VaJley,  with  its  smooth  trunk, 
but  remember  the  Palestine  sycamore.  Never  use 
an  illustration  simply  for  its  own  sake ;  ever  keep 
in  mind  the  great  object,  and  let  the  truth  follow 
the  way  into  the  mind  and  heart  which  the  illustr»* 
tion  has  opened. 


VII.— MISTAKES  AGAINST  WHICH  WE  NEED  TO  BE  ON  OUR  GUARD. 


(12.)  Illustrations  have  been  compared  to  the 
barbs  that  fix  the  arrow  in  the  target.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  barbs  alone  are  useless.  An 
archer  would  be  poorly  off  if  he  had  nothing  in  his 
quiver  but  arrow-heads  or  feathers.  For  an  illus- 
tration to  be  useful  or  successful,  there  must  be 
something  to  be  illustrated.  A  sennon  made  up  of 
anecdotes  and  flowers  is  quite  as  deficient  as  a  ser- 
mon of  the  driest  abstractions.  — Cheever, 

(13.)  Illustrations,  however  beautiful,  are  dan- 
gerous if  not  employed  with  care.  They  may 
gratify  without  conveying  instruction.  When  in 
excess,  they  become  a  mere  diorama  of  illustration, 
leaving  gratified  curiosity  and  weariness  behind. 
Superior  elocution  can  do  much,  but  a  heavy  weight 
of  adornment  will  enfeeble  the  strongest  A  multi- 
plication of  beauties  neither  helps  the  beautiful  nor 
the  useful.  The  choicest  tulip-bed  in  richest  bloom 
loses  its  attractions  if  strewed  over  with  buttercups 
and  dabies,  and  occasionally  the  tree  covered  with 
blossom  fails  to  produce  the  richest  fruit — Anon. 

(14.)  As  I  was  once  endeavouring  to  explain  to 
A  clain  of  children  the  nature  of  faith,  I  told  the 


familiar  story  of  a  child  on  shipboard,  from  whom 
a  pet  monkey  snatches  hb  cap  and  darts  with  it  up 
into  the  rigging.  The  little  fellow  makes  after  him, 
climbing  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last  the  sailors, 
to  their  horror,  see  him  far  up  at  a  point  where  he 
is  growing  dizsy.  He  b  just  about  to  pitch  head- 
long to  the  deck.  Hb  father,  called  up  from  the 
cabm,  shouts  to  him  to  leap  out  into  the  water  as 
his  only  hope.  The  child  hesitates,  but  finally, 
trusting  hb  father's  wisdom,  makes  the  tremen- 
dous leap,  and  is  brought  up  by  the  sailors  safely. 
One  little  hearer  in  the  class,  as  I  was  rendering 
the  story  as  vividly  as  possible,  seemed  much  im- 
pressed, and  sat  deeply  thinking  while  I  tried  to 
make  the  application.  The  trutn  seemed  to  have 
taken  hold  of^  him.  "  A  hopeful  case,'*  I  thought 
At  last,  when  he  could  hold  down  the  ferment  in 
him  no  longer,  and  I  turned  to  hear  his  question, 
he  asked,  breathlessly,  *'  Well— but— what  became 
of  the  monkey  ?"  It  was,  in  his  teacher,  the  old 
blunder  repeated,  cf  making  the  illustratim  man 
impressive  than  the  illustratea  truth. 

—a  B.  WUlcox, 
(15.)  I  think  the  question  in  every  instance  should 
be,  Does  it  help  ?    Does  that  mode  of  puttmg  it 


(   S   ) 


bdp?  Wotdd  it  help  me?  And  a  csaon  of  onr 
speech  for  all  times  should  be  the  canon  of  the  old 
poet :  not  too  much  of  anything — ^to  over-colour  is 
to  destroy  all  effect ;  not  too  much  detail — to  know 
when  to  stop ;  not  too  many  words — to  overlay  the 
ornament  is  to  destroy  all  the  beauty,  the  harmony, 
the  impressiveness,  b^  destroying  proi)ortion.  Per- 
haps, m  the  preacher  s  order  of  teachinfi%  we  must 
often  use  more  than  strict  good  taste  does  allow, 
because  we  have  to  stimulate  spiritual,  and  even 
intellectual,  appetites.  The  severe  style  tells  on 
educated  and  refined  minds  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion ;  but  just  as  pictures  are  for  children,  so  also 
pictorial  words  and  emotions,  which  embody,  and 
even  startle,  must  be  used  in  dealing  with  the 
multitudes.  Still  the  mind,  as  it  prepares  itself, 
should  come  back  to  the  c^uestion,  will  that  help  ? 
Is  that  too  much  ?  This  will  compel  the  speaker  to 
fed  his  own  images — his  own  language ;  that  which 
Is  real  to  him  will  usually  be  felt  to  be  real  to  the 
audience  he  addresses;  not  in  mere  c->piousnesl^ 
but  in  selectness,  is  power;  not  in  the  crowd  of 
fllusttations,  but  in  the  distinctness  of  onej  is  powei 
as  we  are  lott  in  a  gallery  of  painting,  ontil 


we  take  refuge  in  one,  and  permit  it  to  exercise  iti 
impression: 

mt  you  have  to  manage  your  text  by  illustration, 
and  on  this  I  must  dwell  a  little  longer.  You  need 
good  skill  here :  good  taste  is  only  the  unison  of 
sound  knowledge  and  correct  feeling ;  but  you  will 
greatly  need  good  taste  here,  as  a  rule.  If  an  illus- 
tration adds  at  all  to  the  light  in  your  own  mind,  it 
will  probably  add  to  the  l^ht  upon  the  text  in  the 
minds  of  your  audience.  And  first,  let  me  caution 
you  against  the  improper  use  of  alleroiy.  Do  you 
ever  feel  any  tendencies  to  the  use  of  it  ?  It  needs 
superlative  genius  to  be  tolerable.  A  bold,  strong, 
Dunyan-like,  Christmas  Evans-like  mini,  may  re* 
dte  an  allegory  like  some  lofty  poem ;  but  be  yon 
veiy  cautious  how  you  yield  to  the  sedurtion. 

— -fi.  F.  Hood. 


Set  also  OH  the  wMt  tubfeet  of  fhtusiof  Ittustrom 
Horn  m  Preaching'^  Beecher's  ''Lectures  on  Preach* 
ing,"  Firsi  Strus,  chapter  viL;  Parker's  "Ad 
Cfemm,"  chapUr  xtniL  ;  and  the  "  ProIegemeDa" 
to  Bertram's  ^  PuaUe  or  Divine  Poesy/' 


THE  GREATER  TOPICS  IN  THEOLOGY  AND  MORALS. 


ADVERSITY. 
L  Bliould  be  tzpeoted  lyy  an  men. 

( 1 6.)  As  a  wise  pilot  and  governor  of  a  ship  will, 
In  calm  and  fair  weather,  look  for  a  storm  :  even  so 
every  wise  man,  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity,  will 
prepare  his  mind  for  adversity. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(17.)  God  "hath  set  the  day  of  prosperity  and 
the  day  of  adversity,  the  one  over  agamst  the  other," 
as  the  ciouds  are  gathered  for  rain  by  the  shining  of 
the  sun.  —Cecily  l743-i8ia 

t.  Ift  not  neoesaartly  an  erll. 

(18. )  To  be  thrown  upon  one's  own  resources  is  to 
be  cast  in  the  very  lap  of  fortune ;  for  our  faculties 
then  undergo  a  development,  and  display  an  energy, 
of  which  they  were  previously  unsusceptible. 

— B,  Franklin, 

H  It  la  a  meana  of  aalf-knoirledg*. 

(19.)  If  God  should  refuse  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  men,  they  would  scarcely  know  the  strength  of 
their  resistance  to  Him.  It  is  not  when  the  cable 
lies  coiled  up  on  the  deck  that  you  know  how 
strong  or  how  weak  it  is ;  it  is  when  it  is  put  to  the 
test,  when  it  is  made  to  sing  like  the  chord  of  a  harp, 
in  times  when  the  ship  is  imperilled,  and  the  waves 
are  beating  fiercely  against  it  And  it  is  only  when 
men  are  brought  to  the  test  that  they  can  tell  what 
their  real  nature  is,  or  how  strong  their  instincts  and 
passions  are. 

A  house  built  on  sand  is,  in  fair  weather,  just  as 
good  as  if  builded  on  a  rock.  A  cobweb  is  as  good 
as  the  mightiest  chain  cable  when  there  is  no  strain 
on  it  It  is  trial  that  proves  one  thing  weak  and 
another  strong.  — Beecher, 

i.  It  shows  other  man  wliat  we  are. 

(2a)  Sorro>v  often  reveals  and  develops  the 
noblest  qualities.  What  prosperity  had  concealed, 
adversity  brings  to  light  Nooleness  that  we  never 
suspected,  with  powers  that  would  have  remained 
uncultured  and  unfruitful,  have  been  manifested. 
They  are  like  some  grand  mansion  surrounded  and 
hidden,  in  summer-time,  by  large,  fuU-foliaged 
trees;  the  passer-by  cannot  discern  the  fine  pro- 
portions ana  ornamental  sculpture  that  make  it  *'  a 
thing  of  beauty ;"  but  when  winter  tears  away,  with 
ruthless  hand,  every  leaf,  until  the  trees  stand  clear 
and  bare,  then,  behold  1  the  magnificent  handiwork 
appears  in  all  its  glory  and  perfection.  The  best 
natures  show  best  when  most  tried,  and  they  are 
lovelier  in  poverty  than  in  wealth.         — Braden, 

6.  It  is  essential  to  the  deTelopment  and  p«r- 
fbotln^  of  nobility  of  character. 

(ail)  If  you  were  to  hear  some  men's  experience, 


yon  would  think  that  they  grow  as  the  white  pine 
grows,  with  straight  grain,  and  easily  split ;  for  I 
notice  that  all  that  grow  easy  split  easy.  But  there 
are  some  that  grow  as  the  mahogany  grows,  with 
veneering  knots,  and  all  quirls  and  contortions  of 
grain :  that  is  the  best  timber  of  the  forest  which 
aas  the  most  knots.  Eveivbody  seeks  it,  because 
being  hard  to  grow,  it  is  hard  to  wear  out ;  and 
when  knots  have  been  sawn  and  polished,  how 
beautiful  they  are  1 

There  are  manv  who  are  content  to  grow  straight, 
like  weeds  on  a  dunghill ;  but  there  are  many  others 
who  want  to  be  stalwart  and  strong  like  the  monarcha 
of  the  forest,  and  yet,  when  God  sends  winds  of  ad* 
versitv  Lo  sing  a  lullaby  in  their  branches,  they  de 
not  like  to  grow  in  that  way.  They  dread  the  cul- 
ture (hat  is  reallv  giving  toughness  to  their  soul  and 
strength  to  its  fibre.  — Beecher, 

(22.)  The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  frio- 
tic^  nor  man  perfected  without  adversity. 

— Eliwa  Cook, 

6.  It  enables  us  to  dlsoorer  onr  real  Menda. 

(23.)  On  hearing  a  swallow  in  the  chimney. 

Here  is  music,  such  as  it  is ;  but  how  long  will  it 
hold  ?  When  but  a  cold  morning  comes  in,  my  guest 
is  gone,  without  either  warning  or  thanks.  This 
pleasant  season  has  the  least  need  of  cheerful  notes ; 
the  dead  of  winter  shall  want  and  wish  them  in  vain. 

Thus  doth  an  ungrateful  parasite ;  no  man  is 
more  ready  to  applaud  and  enjoy  our  prosperity; 
but  when  with  the  times  our  condition  begins  to 
alter,  he  is  a  stranger  at  least  Give  me  that  bird 
which  will  sing  in  winter,  and  seek  to  my  window 
in  the  hardest  frost  There  is  no  trial  of  friendship 
but  adversity. 

He  that  is  not  ashamed  of  my  bonds :  not  daunted 
with  my  checks,  not  aliened  with  my  dii^grace,  is  a 
friend  for  me;  one  drachm  of  that  man's  love  is 
worth  a  world  of  false  and  inconsistent  formality. 

—Hail^  1656-1754. 

(24.)  Faith  and  friendship  are  seldom  truly  tried 
but  in  extremes.  To  find  friends  when  we  have  no 
need  of  them,  and  to  want  them  when  we  have,  are 
both  alike  easy  and  common.  In  prosperity,  who 
will  not  profess  to  love  a  man  ?  In  adversity,  how 
few  will  show  that  they  do  it  indeed !  When  we 
are  happy,  in  the  spring-tide  of  abundance,  and  the 
rising  flood  of  plenty,  then  the  world  will  be  our 
servant;  then  all  men  flock  about  us  with  bared 
heads,  with  bended  bodies,  and  protesting  tongues 
But  when  these  pleasing  waters  fall  to  ebbing^ 
when  wealth  but  shifts  to  another  stand, — then  men 
look  upon  us  at  a  distance,  and  stiffen  themselves 
as  if  they  were  in  armour,  lest  (if  they  should  com* 
ply  with  us)  they  should  get  a  wound  in  the  dose. 
Adversity  is  like  Penelope  s  night, — which  undoes  all 
that  ever  the  day  did  weave.       — Ftltkam^  166S 
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T.  lIoraoTer,  it  Is  a  test  of  our  MUcloos  «zp6- 
zlmco. 

(25.)  A  religion  which  cheen  you  in  pro^erity 
is  certainly  better  than  no  religion ;  ana  faith  in 
God  while  the  skj  is  blue  is  better  than  no  faith ; 
but,  after  all,  taking  men  as  they  are,  the  reli^on 
which  they  need  is  a  religion  which  is  brought  into 
play  more  in  the  day  of  trial  than  in  the  day  of  pro- 
sperity. What  matters  it  what  is  the  texture  of 
your  raiment  in  August  ?  It  is  Jdnuary  that  needs 
thick  raiment  What  matters  it  what  your  expe- 
riences are  in  prosperity  ?  It  is  adversity  that  is  to 
test  the  nature  of  your  experiences.  An  anchor  is 
not  bad  when  it  lies  upon  the  deck ;  it  i^  con- 
venient when  we  use  it  in  a  tranquil  harbour ;  but 
when  the  stars  are  hidden,  and  the  storm  is  on  the 
deep,  and  yon  are  driving  in  upon  the  coast — then 
it  is  sahaium.  We  nera  a  hope,  a  faith,  which, 
while  it  will  be  a  convenience  in  fair  weather,  will 
be  our  mainstay  on  foul  and  stormy  days. 

— Beecher. 

8.  Ob  aU  tlisse  aeeoimts,  tad  on  othen,  it  is 
qptritnaUy  lass  peztloiis  than  prosperity. 

(26.)  For  my  own  part,  I  bless  God  that  hath 
kept  me  from  greatness  in  the  world  ;  and  I  take  it 
as  the  principal  act  of  friendship  that  ever  you  did 
lor  me,  that  you  provoked  me  to  this  sweet  though 
flesh-denyin£[  life  of  the  ministiv,  in  which  I  have 
chosen  to  abide.  I  had  rather  fie  in  health  on  the 
hardest  bed  than  be  sick  upon  the  softest ;  and  I  see 
that  a  feather  bed  maketh  not  a  sick  man  well.  The 
sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is  sweet  The  plough- 
man's brown  bread  and  cheese  is  more  savoury  to 
him,  and  breedeth  fewer  sicknesses,  than  the  fulness 
and  variety  of  the  rich.  This  country  diet  doth  not 
cherish  voluptuousness,  arrogance,  vainglory,  earthly- 
mindedness,  unchariiableness,  and  other  selfish  dis- 
eases, as  much  worldly  greatness  doth. 

—Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(27.)  Some  ships  behave  best  in  a  gale ;  in  light 
winds  they  rock  themselves  to  pieces.  To  a  Chris- 
tian man  adversity  is  not  the  most  dangerous  condi- 
tion ;  (ihe  weather  tries  him  more.  When  we  are 
least  visibly  strained,  we  are  ofUsn  most  sharply 
tested.  -^BirrelL 

•.  Tbinfs  to  be  aroidod  in  adf«nit7. 

(a.)  Selfishness. 
(28.)  One  of  the  worst  features  of  adversity  is  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate  one's  thoughts  on 
one's  self.  One  of  the  best  features  of  prosperity  is 
that  it  permits  a  person  to  forget  himself  and  help 
others.  If  it  takes  all  your  strength  to  stem  the  tide 
of  trouble,  what  have  you  to  spare  to  help  a  brother 
afloat  ?  But  if  you  are  gliding  smoothly  down  the 
tide,  with  sails  full  spr^d  and  favouring  breezes, 
you  can  have  eye,  and  ear,  and  helping  himd  for  all 
endangered  and  overladen  craft 

ifi.)  Despair, 
(29.)  In  the  hour  of  adversity  be  not  without 
bope ;  for  ciystal  rain  £dls  from  black  clouds. 

— Neuounui. 

10.  Oui'  suptauis  diit7  in  adTonlty :  tmst  in  Ctod. 

(3a)  A  dark  cloud  hung  over  the  interests  of  the 
African  race  in  our  land.  There  seemed  no  way  of 
deliverance.  Frederick  Douglass,  at  a  crowded 
meeting,  depicted  the  terrible  condition.  Every- 
thing was  against  his  people.  One  political  party 
had  gone  down  on  its  knees  to  slavery.    Tht  other 


proposed  not  to  abolish  it  anywhere,  but  only  (0 
restrict  it  The  supreme  court  had  given  judgment 
against  black  men  as  such.  He  drew  a  picture  of 
his  race  writhing  under  the  lash  of  the  overseer,  and 
trampled  upon  oy  brutal  and  lascivious  men.  As 
he  went  on  with  his  despairing  words,  a  great  horror 
of  darkness  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  the  audience. 
The  orator  even  uttered  the  cry  for  blood.  There 
was  no  other  relief  And  then  he  showed  that  there 
was  no  relibf  even  in  that.  Everything,  every 
influence,  every  event  was  gathering,  not  for  good, 
but  for  evil  about  the  doomed  race.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  were  fated  to  destruction.  Just  at  the  instant 
when  the  cloud  was  most  heavy  over  the  audience, 
there  slowly  rose,  in  the  front  seat,  an  old  black 
woman,  her  name  "  Sojourner  Truth."  She  had 
given  it  to  herself.  Far  and  wide  she  was  known  as 
an  Afri*»n  prophetess.  Every  eye  was  on  her. 
The  orator  paused.  Reaching  out  towards  him  her 
long  bony  finger,  as  every  eye  followed  her  pointing, 
she  cried  out,  "  Frederick^  is  God  deadt "  It  was  a 
lightning-flash  upon  that  darkness.  The  cloud 
b^an  to  break,  and  faith  and  hope  and  patience 
returned  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  «Ad  ever-living 
God. 


AFFECTIONS,  THE 
1.  Tli^  axe  Irrspressilds  in  their  aetlTlty. 

(31.)  Love  is  the  ereat  instrument  and  engine  of 
nature,  the  bond  and  cement  bf  society,  the  spring 
and  spirit  of  the  universe.  It  is  of  that  active,  restless 
nature,  that  it  must  of  necessity  exert  itself;  and 
like  the  fire,  to  which  it  is  so  oftcfn  compared,  it  is 
not  a  free  agent  to  choose  whether  it  will  heat  or  no» 
but  it  streams  forth  by  natural  results  and  unavoid* 
able  emanations.  So  that  it  will  fasteti  upon  an 
inferior,  unsuitable  object  rather  than  none  at  all. 
The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist  than  to 
love ;  and,  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies  if  it 
has  nothing  to  embrace.  Now  this  affection,  in 
the  state  of  innocence,  was  happily  pitched  upon  its 
right  object ;  it  flamed  up  m  direct  fervours  of 
devotion  to  God,  and  in  collateral  emissions  of 
charity  to  its  neighbour.        ^-^Scu/A,  1633-17 16. 

S.  Religion  calls  ns,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  oon- 
trolthem. 

(32.)  It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extirpate 
the  affections,  but  to  regulate  them. 

— Addisofit  1672-17 19. 

8.  There  is  constant  need  tat  iratChfainess  in 
regard  to  them. 

(33)  Affections  are,  as  it  were,  the  wind  of  the 
soul,  and  then  the  soul  is  as  it  should  be,  when  it  is 
neither  so  becalmed  that  it  moves  not  when  it 
should,  nor  yet  tossed  with  tempests  to  move  dis- 
orderly  —  when  it  is  so  well-balanced  that  it  is 
neither  lift  up  nor  cast  down  too  much. 

Our  affections  must  not  rise  to  become  unruly 
passions,  for  then,  as  a  river  that  overflows  the 
banks,  they  carry  much  slime  and  soil  i^ith  them. 

Though  affections  be  the  wind  of  the  poul,  yet 
unruly  passions  are  the  storms  of  the  soul,  and  will 
overturn  all,  if  they  be  not  suppressed.  The  best, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  David,  if  they  do  not  steer 
their  hearts  aright,  are  in  danger  of  sudden  gists. 
A  Christian  most  neither  \x  a  dead  sea  nor  a  ra^nng 
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4.  A  oomprehenilTe  rule  for  their  exercise. 

(34*)  I^o  not  ^  over-fond  of  anything,  or  oon- 
lider  that  for  your  interest  which  makes  you  break 
your  word,  quit  your  modesty,  pr  inclines  you  to 
any  practice  which  will  not  beur  the  light,  or  look 
the  world  in  the  face.  — Antoninus, 

6.  The  folly  and  tlie  iMwemesa  of  lettliiff  them  on 
earUily  thlngiL 

(35.)  Mercies  are  love's  messengers,  sent  from 
heaven  to  win  our  hearts  to  love  again,  and  entice 
us  thither.  Our  mercies  therefore  should  be  used  to 
this  end.  That  mercy  that  doth  not  increase,  or 
excite  and  help  our  love,  is  abused  and  lost,  as  seed 
that  is  buried  when  it  is  sowed,  and  never  more 
appeareth.  Earthly  mercies  point  to  heaven,  and 
tell  us  whence  they  come,  and  for  what.  Like  the 
flowers  of  the  spring,  they  tell  us  of  the  reviving 
approaches  of  the  sun  :  but,  like  foolish  children, 
because  they  are  near  us,  we  love  the  flowers  better 
than  the  tun  |  forgetting  that  the  winter  is  drawing 

— Baxter^  161 5-1 691. 


(36.)  Build  your  nest  upon  no  tree  here ;  for  you 
God  has  sold  the  forest  to  Death ;  and  every 
tree  whereupon  we  would  rest  is  ready  to  be  cut 
down,  to  the  end  we  may  flee  and  mount  up,  and 
build  upon  the  rock,  and  dwell  in  the  holes  of  the 
rock.  —Kuthnford,  1 66 1. 

(37.)  How  many  thousands  exercise  their  aflec- 
tions  and  feelings  without  recognising  God  in  them 
all.  They  much  resemble  a  person  who,  bein^  put 
into  possession  of  a  fine  garden,  should  experience 
no  other  gratification  than  that  of  devouring  greedily 
the  fruits,  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  or 
the  bounty  of  the  giver.  — Saiier. 

(38.)  Suppose  a  man  builds  a  temple,  with  one 
seat  in  it  very  hieh  and  much  ornamented,  and 
another  very  far  below  it  You  ask  him  for  whom 
are  those  seats  desip;ned,  and  he  replies,  "  Why,  the 
most  elevated  one  is  for  me,  and  the  one  below  is 
for  God."  Now,  in  this  case  you  can  see  the  hor- 
rible absurdity  and  impietv  of  such  conduct,  and  vet 
each  one  of  you  who  contmues  impenitent  is  doing 
this.  You  have  given  yourselves  the  first  place  in 
your  afliections ;  you  have  thought  more  of  yourselves 
than  of  God,  and  have  done  more  to  please  your- 
selves than  to  please  God.  In  short,  you  have  in 
everything  preferred  yourselves  before  Him. 

— Paystm. 

6.  They  find  rett  only  in  Ck)d. 

(39.)  Every  man  must  go  out  of  himself  for  enjoy- 
ment. Something  in  this  universe  besides  himself 
there  must  be  to  bind  the  affections  of  every  man. 
There  is  that  within  us  which  compels  us  to  attach 
ourselves  to  something  outward.  The  choice  is  not 
this:  love,  or  be  without  love.  You  cannot  give 
the  pent-up  steam  its  choice  of  moving  or  not  mov- 
ing. It  must  move,  one  way  or  the  other — the 
right  way  or  the  wrong  way.  Direct  it  right,  and 
its  energies  roll  the  engine  wheels  smoothly  on  your 
track.  Block  up  its  passage,  and  it  bounds  away,  a 
thing  of  madness  and  ruin.  Stop  it  you  cannot,  it 
will  rather  burst  So  it  is  with  our  hearts.  There 
is  a  pent-up  energy  of  love,  gigantic  for  good  or  evil. 
Its  n£;ht  way  is  in  the  direction  of  our  eternal  Father, 
and  then,  let  ic  boil  and  pant  as  it  will,  the  course  of 
the  man  is  smooth*  Expel  the  love  of  God  from  the 


bosom,  what  then?  Will  the  passion  that  Is  within 
cease  to  bum?  Nay,  tie  the  man  down,  let  there 
be  no  outlet  for  his  aiffections,  let  him  attach  himself 
to  nothing,  and  become  a  loveless  spirit  in  the  uni* 
verse,  and  then  there  is  what  we  call  a  broken  heart 
— the  steam  bursts  the  machinery  that  contains  it 
Or  else,  let  him  take  his  course,  unfettered  and  free, 
and  then  we  have  the  riot  of  worldliness*— a  man  of 
strong  affections  thrown  off"  the  line,  tearing  himselt 
to  pieces,  and  carrying  desolation  along  with  him. 

— Robertsony  1816-1853. 

7.  It  Should  be  the  ehlef  endeayonr  of  prea^en 
to  win  the  afleotions  for  Ood. 

(40.)  Come  to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous  person, 
and  convince  him  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  his 
bidding  farewell  to  all  inordinate  pleasure  in  order 
to  his  future  happiness.  Perhaps  you  gain  his 
reason,  and  in  some  measure  insinuate  into  his  will ; 
but  then  his  sensual  desire  interposes,  and  out-votes 
and  ravels  all  his  convictions.  As  when,  by  much 
ado,  a  vessel  is  forced  and  rowed  some  pretty  way 
contrary  to  the  tide,  presently  a  gust  of  wind  comes 
and  beats  it  farther  back  than  it  was  before. 

If  Christ  ever  wins  the  fort  of  the  soul,  the  con- 
quest must  begin  here ;  for  the  understanding  and 
will  seem  to  be  like  a  castle  or  fortified  place ;  there 
is  strength  indeed  in  them,  but  the  affections  are  the 
soldiers  who  manage  those  holds.  The  opposition 
is  from  these;  and  if  the  soldiers  surrender,  the 
place  itself  though  never  so  strong,  cannot  resist. 

— :^uth^  1633-1716. 

8.  How  they  are  to  he  iron. 

(41.)  You  cannot  attempt  to  dislodge  one  object 
of  earthly  afliection  or  pursuit  without  having  some 
other  and  better  to  substitute  in  its  room.  It  was  a 
dictum  of  the  old  philosophy  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum^  and  this  is  as  true  regarding  the  moral  as 
the  material  world.  The  dove  of  old,  with  weary 
wine,  would  have  retained  its  unstable  perch  on  the 
restless  billow  had  it  not  known  of  an  ark  of  sfdfety. 
You  cannot  tempt  the  shivering  child  of  want  to 
desert  his  garret  or  rude  shielding  until  you  can 
promise  him  some  kindlier  and  more  substantial 
shelter.  You  cannot  induce  the  prodigal  to  leave 
oflf  the  husks  of  his  miserable  desert  exile  before  you 
can  tell  him  of  a  fiither's  house  and  welcome ;  you 
cannot  ask  him  to  part  with  his  squalid  rags  and 
tinsel  ornaments  until  you  can  assure  him  of  robe, 
and  ring,  and  sandals.  The  husks  and  the  tatters, 
wretchM  as  they  are,  are  better  than  nothing.  In 
one  of  the  islands  on  our  northern  coast  a  daring 
adventurer  clambered  down  one  of  the  steep  cliffs, 
which  rose  perpendicular  from  the  ocean,  in  search 
of  eggs  of  some  seafowl.  The  precarious  parapet 
or  ledge  of  rock  on  which  he  stood  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  with  one  giant  bound  plunged  into  the 
boiling  surge  beneath.  In  a  moment  the  instinctive 
love  of  life  made  him  spring  from  the  yielding  foot- 
ing and  lay  hold  on  a  brancn  of  ivy  which  clung  with 
uncertain  tenacity  to  the  precipice  that  rose  sheer  above 
him.  Who  would  have  had  the  madness  or  cruelty 
to  shout  to  that  wrestler  for  dear  life  to  let  go  the 
treacherous  ivy  branch  ?  Worthless  as  it  was,  it  was 
his  only  chance  of  safety  ;  and  those  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  the  spectators  of  his  imminent  peril, 
were  wise  not  by  word  or  sign  to  disturb  his  grasp 
of  what  they  anxiously  felt  might  prove  a  brittle 
thread  in  these  moments  of  suspense.  But  when  a 
fleet  foot  had  returned  with  the  rope,  and  let  it  down 
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by  the  nde  of  the  exhausted  man,  then,  with  no 
liesitating  accents  did  they  call  upon  him  to  let  go 
the  fragi&  support  and  lay  hold  of  what  brought  him 
up  safe  to  their  feet.  In  the  same  wav  do  we  find 
the  inspired  writers  deaing  with  the  human  soul. 
They  never  exhort  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil  with- 
out telling  of  some  objective  "  good  '*  to  which  the 
heart  can  cleave  instead.  "  Cluir^e  them  that  are 
rich  in  the  world  that  they  be  not  nigh-minded,  nor 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,  But  in  the  living  God,*' 
**  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in 
the  world  •  .  .  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the 
lust  thereof;  BUT  A«  iMai  doeik  tki  will  of  God  abidelh 
for  ever. "  — Guthrie. 

(43.)  In  the  spaneled  sky,  the  rainbow,  the 
woodland  hung  with  diamonds,  the  sward  sown  with 
pearly  dew,  the  rosy  dawn,  the  golden  clouds  of 
even,  the  purple  mountains,  the  hoary  rock,  the 
blue  boundless  main,  Nature's  simplest  flower,  or 
tome  fair  form  of  laughing  child  or  lovely  maiden, 
we  cannot  see  the  bieautiful  without  admiring  it. 
That  is  one  law  of  our  nature.  Another  is,  that  so 
fiu  as  earthly  objects  are  concerned,  and  apart  from 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  we  cannot  help  loving  what 
is  lovely,  and  regarding  it  with  affection.  Our 
affections  are  drawn  to  an  attractive  object  as  natu- 
rally as  iron  b  charmed  by  a  loadstone.  God  made 
us  to  love  \  and  when  brought  near  to  such  an 
object  our  feelings  entwine  themselves  around  it, 
as  the  soft  and  pliant  tendrils  of  the  vine  do  around 
the  support  it  clothes  with  leaves,  and  hangs  with 
purple  clusters.  Such  analogy  is  there  between  the 
laws  of  mind  and  matter.  — Guthrie. 

9.  How  tliey  ar«  to  iM  oontroUed. 

(43.)  Draw  off  thy  observation  from  deluding 
▼anities,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  before  thee. 
VThen  thou  rememberest  that  there  is  a  God,  kings 
and  nobles,  riches  and  honours,  and  all  the  world 
should  be  forgotten  in  comparison  of  Him ;  and 
thou  shouldst  live  as  if  there  were  no  such  things,  if 
God  appear  not  to  thee  in  them.  See  them  as  if 
thou  didst  not  see  them,  as  thou  seest  a  candle 
before  the  sun ;  or  a  pile  of  grass,  or  single  dust  in 
comparison  with  the  earth.  Hear  them  as  if  thou 
didst  not  hear  them  ;  as  thou  hearest  not  the  leaves 
of  the  shaken  tree  at  the  same  time  with  a  clap  of 
thunder.  As  greatest  things  obscure  the  least,  so 
let  the  Being  of  the  Infinite  God  so  take  up  all  the 

Sowers  of  thy  soul,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  but 
e,  when  anything  would  draw  thee  from  Him. 

— Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(44.)  On  board  iron  vessels  it  is  a  common  thing 

to  see  a  compass  placed  aloft,  to  be  as  much  away 

from  the  cause  of  aberration  as  possible  :  a  wise  hint 

us  to  elevate  our  affections  and  desires;  the 

nearer  to  God,  the  less  swayed  by  worldly  influences. 

— Spurgeon, 

(45.)  Seek  for  God  in  everything,  and  for  eveiy- 
tfaing  in  God.  Only  thus  will  you  be  able  to  bridle 
those  cravings  which  else  tear  the  heart  The 
presence  of  the  klhg  awes  the  crowd  into  silence, 
when  the  full  moon  is  in  the  nightly  sky,  it  makes 
the  heavens  bare  of  flying  doud-rack,  and  all  the 
twinkling  stars  are  lost  in  the  peaceful,  solitary 
splendour.  So  let  delight  in  God  rise  in  our  souls, 
and  leaser  lights  pale  before  it — do  not  cease  to  be, 
but  add  their  feebleness,  unnoticed,  to  its  radiance. 
The  more  we  have  our  affections  set  on  God,  the 
■wre  we  shall  enjoy,  because  we  subordinate  His 


gifts.  The  less,  too,  shall  we  dread  their  loss,  the 
less  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  fluctuations.  The 
capitalist  does  not  think  so  much  of  the  year's  gains 
as  the  needy  adventurer,  to  whom  they  make  the 
difference  between  bankruptqr  and  competence.  If 
you  have  God  for  your  "enduring  substance,"  you  can 
face  all  varieties  of  condition,  and  be  calm,  saying : 

"  Give  whnt  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  I  am  poor. 
And  with  Tbae  rich,  tak«  what  Thou  will  away." 

— AJaclaren, 

10.  nielr  free  azerdaa  la  neoeaaary  to  giva 
beauty  to  the  religious  life. 

(46.)  Christians,  however  exact  and  r^ilar  in 
the  detail  of  duties,  where  the  religious  affections 
do  not  hold  dominion,  give  an  impression  similar  to 
that  of  leafless  trees  o&erved  in  winter,  admirable 
for  the  distinct  exhibition  of  tReir  boughs  so  chearly 
defined,  left  destitute  of  all  the  soft,  green,  luxu- 
riant foliage  which  is  rec^uisite  to  make  a  perfect 
tree.  The  affections  which  exist  in  such  minds 
seem  to  have  a  bleak  abode,  somewhat  like  those 
deserted  nests  which  you  often  see  in  such  trees. 


AFFLICTION. 

I.    OUK  PRBSEITT  PORTIOJT. 

(47.)  When  man  prospereth,  so  that  all  thin^  go 
well  wilh  him,  yet  it  fareth  with  him  as  with  a 
flower  in  the  field,  which  flourisheth  for  a  while,  and 
is  pleasant  to  look  upon  :  within  a  little  while  after 
it  drieth  up  and  fadeth  away. 

As  long  as  we  are  upon  earth  we  are,  as  it  were, 
in  a  camp  or  siege,  where  we  must  ever  be  skirmish- 
ing and  nghting,  and  know  neither  who  shall  hteak. 
out  and  give  the  onset  against  us,  nor  how,  nor 
when.  — IVermulUruSf  I55*» 

(48.)  The  present  state  of  life  is  subject  to  afflictions, 
as  a  seaman's  life  is  subject  to  storms.  "  Man  is 
bom  to  trouble;"  he  is  heir-apparent  to  it;  he 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  ciy,  and  goes  out  with 
a  groan.  — IVatson,  1696. 

(49.)  The  present  life  b  an  incurable  disease,  and 
sometimes  attended  with  that  sharp  sense,  that 
death  is  desired  as  a  remedy,  and  accepted  as  a 
beneflt.  And  though  the  saints  have  reviving 
cordials,  yet  their  lovs  are  mixed  with  many 
sorrows,  nay,  caused  by  sorrows.  The  tears  of 
repentance  are  their  sweetest  refreshment  Here 
the  living  stones  are  cut  and  wounded,  and  made 
fit  by  sufferings  for  a  temple  unto  God  in  the  New 
Jerusalem.  But  as  in  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple,  the  noise  of  a  hammer  was  not  heard,  for 
all  the  parts  were  framed  before  with  that  exact 
design  and  correspondence,  that  they  firmly  com- 
bined together ;  they  Were  hewn  in  another  place, 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  putting  them  one 
upon  another  in  the  temple,  ana  then,  as  sacred, 
they  were  inviolable :  so  God,  the  wise  Architect, 
having  prepared  the  saints  here  by  many  cutting 
afflictions,  places  them  in  the  Eternal  building, 
where  no  voice  of  sorrow  b  heard. 

—Bates,  1625-1699. 

(5a)  The  Chrbtian  lives  in  the  midst  of 
as  the  fish  lives  in  the  sea. — Vianney. 
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(U.)  When  God  built  this  world,  He  did  not 
build  a  palace  complete  with  appointments.  This 
is  a  diiU  world.  Men  were  not  dropped  down  upon 
it  like  manna,  fit  to  be  gathered  and  used  as  it  fell ; 
but  like  seeds,  to  whom  the  plough  is  &ther,  the 
furrow  mother,  and  on  which  iron  and  stone,  sickle, 
flail  and  mill,  must  act  before  they  come  to  the  loa£ 

II.   ITS  GRIEVOUSNSSS. 

(52.)  Our  imagination  makes  every  day  of  our 
sorrow  appear  lixe  Joshua's  day,  when  the  sun 
stood  still  m  Gibeon.  The  summer  of  our  delight 
is  too  short ;  but,  oh,  the  winterof  our  affliction  goes 
slowly  o£  ^^Adams^  1654. 

(53* )  Sorrow  commonly  comes  on  horseback,  but 
goes  away  on  foot.     «  — Adams^  1654. 

(54.)  Every  man  feels,  and  not  stran^ly,  that 
there  never  were  such  experiences  of  life  as  his 
own.  No  joy  was  ever  like  our  joy,  no  sc  rrow  ever 
like  our  sorrow.  Indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  indig- 
nation excited  in  us  when  one  likens  our  prief  to  his 
own.  The  soul  is  jealous  of  its  experi.  ices,  and 
does  not  like  pride  to  be  humbled  by  the  thought 
that  they  are  common.  For,  though  we  know  that 
the  world  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  and  has 
done  so  for  ages,  yet  a  groan  heard  by  our  ear  b  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  groan  uttered  by  our 
mouth.  The  sorrows  of  other  men  seem  to' us  like 
clouds  of  rain  that  empty  themselves  in  the  dUtance, 
and  whose  long-travelling  thunder  comes  to  us 
mellowed  and  subdued ;  but  our  own  troubles  are 
like  a  storm  bursting  right  overhead,  and  sending 
down  its  bolts  upon  us  with  direct  plunge. 

— Buehir, 

(55«)  ^c  c<ui  recommend  so  persuasively  the 
cheerful  drinking  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  when  in  the 
hand  of  others,  but  what  Mny  faces  we  make  when 
put  into  our  own  !  — ^.  J.  Morris. 

IIL   ITS  DES/GI/. 

1.  To  prodnce  repentanoe  and  lead  to  anwnd- 

me&t  of  life. 

(56.)  When  Almighty  God,  for  the  merits  of  His 
son,  not  of  any  ireful  mind,  but  of  a  loving  heart 
towards  us,  doth  correct  us.  He  may  be  likened 
unto  a  father ;  as  the  naturai  father  first  teacheth 
bis  beloved  child,  and  afterwards  eiveth  him  warn- 
ing, and  then  correcteth  him  at  last,  even  so  the 
eternal  God  assayeth  all  manner  of  ways  with  us. 
First,  He  teacheth  us  His  will  through  the  preach- 
ing of  His  Word,  and  giveth  us  warning.  Now, 
if  so  be  that  we  will  not  follow  Him,  then  He 
beateth  us  a  little  with  a  rod,  with  poverty,  sickness, 
or  with  other  afflictions,  which  should  be  esteemed 
as  nothing  else  but  children's  rods  or  the  wands  of 
correction.  If  such  a  rod  will  not  do  any  good, 
and  his  son  waxeth  stubborn,  then  taketh  the 
father  a  whip  or  |\  stick,  and  beateth  him  till  his 
bones  crack ;  even  so,  when  we  wax  obstinate  and 
care  neither  for  wofds  nor  stripes,  then  sendeth  God 
unto  us  more  heavy  and  universal  plagues.  All 
this  He  doth  to  drive  us  unto  repentance  and 
amendment  of  our  lives.  Now  truth  it  is,  that  it  is 
against  the  father's  will  to  strike  his  child ;  he 
would  much  rather  do  him  all  the  good  that  ever  he 
could.  Even  so  certainly,  when  God  sendefti 
affliction  upon  our  necks,  there  lieth  hidden  under 
that  rod  a  fatherly  affection.    For  the  peculiar  and 


natural  property  of  God  is  to  be  loving  and  friendly, 
to  heal,  to  help,  and  to  do  good  to  His  children, 
mankind.  ~^IVermuUeruSf  1551. 

(57.)  When  the  oil  of  spiritual  erace  will  not 
mollify  our  iron  hearts,  then  God  mtuces  them  soft 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  tribulation.  When  they  are 
such  stiff  grounds,  that  they  are  not  fit  for  the  seed 
of  the  Word,  then  He  breaks  up,  plougK%  and 
harrows  them  with  afflictions,  that  so  they  may 
become  fruitful.  And  whereas,  naturally,  we  are 
so  blinded  with  self-love  that  we  do  not  see  our 
sins,  and  so  puffed  up  with  pride,  that  we  Mrill  not 
confess  them,  when  our  eyes  are  anointed  with  this 
sharp  eye  salve  of  afflictions,  we  easily  discern  al! 
our  former  wicked  courses ;  and  when  our  lofty 
hearts  are  pressed  down  with  the  weight  of  tribula- 
tions,  then  we  humble  ourselves  before  God,  and 
acknowledge  our  sins.  — D<nvname^  1644* 

(58.)  What  does  God  send  forth  His  arrows  for, 
and  shoot  this  man  with  sickness,  another  with 
poverty,  and  a  third  with  shame,  but  to  reclaim  and 
to  recover  them  ?  to  embitter  the  sweet  morsels  of 
sensuality  to  them,  and  to  knock  off  their  affections 
from  sinful  pleasure?  For  God  makes  not  the 
miseries  ^f  men  His  recreation.  It  can  be  no 
diversion  to  the  surgeon  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  him 
whom  he  is  cutting  for  the  stone ;  yet  he  goes  on 
with  his  work,  for  he  designs  nothing  but  cure  to 
the  person  whom  he  afflicts.  — Soulh^  1633-1716. 

(59.)  By  repentance  is  meant,  in  Scripture,  chan^ 
of  life,  alteration  of  habits,  renewal  of^  heart  This 
is  the  aim  of  all  sorrow.  The  consequences  of  sin 
are  meant  to  wean  from  sin.  The  penalty  annexed 
to  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  corrective,  not  penal. 
Fire  bums  the  child,  to  teach  it  one  of  the  truths  of 
this  universe — the  property  of  fire  to  bum.  The 
fever  in  the  veins  and  the  headache  which  succeed 
intoxication,  are  meant  to  warn  against  excess.  On 
the  first  occasion  they  are  simply  corrective ;  in  every 
succeeding  one  they  assume  more  and  more  a  penal 
character,  in  proportion  as  the  conscience  carries 
with  them  the  sense  of  ill  desert.  Sorrow,  then, 
has  done  its  work  when  it  deters  from  evil ;  in  other 
words,  when  it  works  repentance. 

^F,  IV.  Robertson^  1816-1853. 

%  To  preyent  us  from  golnir  astray. 

(60.)  As  men  clip  the  feathers  of  fowls,  when  they 
begin  to  fly  too  high  or  too  far ;  even  so  doth  God 
diminish  our  riches,  &c.,  that  we  should  not  pass 
our  bounds,  and  glory  too  much  of  such  gifts. 

-^WermtilUrus^  155 1, 

(61.)  We  are  furthered  by  our  afflictions  in  attain* 
ing  to  heavenly  happiness,  as  they  are  used  by  God 
to  keep  us  in  the  way  of  righteousness  which  leads 
to  it  For,  whereas  by  our  natural  corruption  we 
are  ready  to  wander  into  the  bye-paths  of  sm,  being 
allured  bv  the  enticing  baits  of  worldly  vanities,  the 
Lord  makes  afflictions  to  serve  us  as  a  thomy  hedge 
and  strong  fence  to  keep  us  in  our  right  course. 

And  when,  sailing  in  the  sea  of  this  misenible 
world  towards  the  haven  of  everlasting  rest,  we  are 
ready  to  listen  to  the  sweet  syren  tunes  of  carnal 
pleasures,  and  leaping  out  of  our  ship  of  safety,  the 
true  and  invisible  Church,  to  perish,  by  adhering  to 
them  in  the  gulf  of  destruction,  God  in  love  to  us 
uses  our  afflictions,  as  wax  to  stop  out  ears,  that  we 
may  not  hearken  to  these  bewitching  songs^  but 
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may  without  distraction  hold  on  our  course,  which 
will  bring  us  at  the  last  to  the  port  of  blessedness. 

— Donmame^  1644. 

(62.)  The  Lord  takes  away  from  His  children 
worldly  honours,  when  He  sees  that  thev  would  by 
them  De  puffed  up  with  pride.  Thus  He  deprives 
them  of  riches,  when  th^  would  be  unto  them 
thorns  to  choke  and  hinder  the  growth  of  His 
heavenly  grace,  or  provocations  and  incitements  to 
sin,  or  the  means  and  instruments  to  further  them 
in  wicked  actions,  or,  like  camels'  hunches,  hinder 
them  from  entering  into  the  strait  gate  which  leads 
to  happiness. .  Thus,  He  takes  from  us  parents, 
children,  and  dear  friends,  when,  if  we  ishould  still 
enjoy  them,  we  would  make  them  our  idols,  setting 
our  hearts  upon,  loving,  or  trusting  in  them  more 
than  in  God  Himself.  So  He  deprives  us  of  our 
earthly  pleasures  when  He  sees  that  we  would  prefer 
them  before  heavenly  joys ;  and  causes  us  to  find 
many  crosses  in  the  world,  because  He  knows  that 
if  it  should  smile  and  fawn  upon  us,  we  would  make 
a  paradise  of  the  place  of  our  pil^roage,  set  our 
afilections  upon  these  transitory  trifles,  and  never 
care  to  travel  in  the  way  of  holiness  which  leads  to  | 
our  heavenly  country. 

As,  therefore,  the  skilful  physician  does  not  only 
apply  medicines  for  the  curing  of  diseases  when  men 
are  fallen  into  them,  but  also  in  time  of  infection, 
and  when  they  see  some  distemper  in  them  through 
the  abounding  of  humours,  give  wholesome  pre- 
servatives to  maintain  health ;  so  our  Heavenly 
Physician  uses  these  portions  of  affliction,  not  only 
to  cure  us  of  the  diseases  of  sin,  when  we  are  fallen 
mto  them,  but  also  to  puige  away  our  invrard  cor- 
ruptions, and  so  to  prevent  these  deadly  sicknesses 
of^the  soul,  before  they  have  seized  upon  us,  and  to 
free  us  from  all  causes  and  other  sins  which  would 
otherwise  bring  us  into  this  dangerous  condition. 

— Downatfu^  1644. 

(63.)  We  who  were  wild  branches  barren  of  all 
good  fruit  of  holiness,  are  through  God's  infinite 
mercy  ingrafted  into  the  true  Vine,  Jesus  Christ, 
from  whom  receivii^  all  our  grace  and  sap,  we  are 
enabled  to  bring  forth  the  pleasant  grapes  of  new 
obedience.  Yet,  if  we  were  left  alone,  and  suffered 
to  run  out  with  uncontrolled  liberty,  we  would,  like 
the  vine  which  b  never  pruned,  return  to  our  old 
natural  wildness,  and  brin^  forth  no  other  fruit  than 
those  sour  grapes  of  iniquity  and  sin ;  therefore  our 
heavenly  Vintager,  for  His  own  glory  and  our  good, 
cuts  away  the  superfluities  of  our  licentious  liberty, 
and  prunes  us  with  this  knife  of  afiiiction,  that  being 
kept  short  in  our  carnal  desires,  we  may  become 
more  fruitful  in  all  holy  duties  (John  xv.  i,  2). 

-^—Dcwname^  1644* 

(64.)  It  may  be  that  thy  outward  comforts  are 
taken  from  thee  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  to  thee. 
It  may  be  while  thou  hadst  these  things  they  did 
share  with  God  in  thy  affections ;  a  great  part  of  the 
stream  of  thy  affection  ran  that  way.  Now  the  Lord 
would  net  liave  the  affections  of  Iiis  children  to  run 
waste ;  He  does  not  care  for  other  men's  affections, 
but  H'iV*^,  they  are  precious,  and  God  would  not  have 
than  run  waste.  Therdbre  He  cuts  off  thy  other 
pipes,  that  thy  heart  may  run  wholly  upon  Him.  If 
you  perceive  that  one  of'^your  servants,  because  she 
feeds  and  tends  them,  stods  away  the  hearU  of  your 
children,  yon  will  hardly  be  able  to  bear  it ;  you 
would  be  rttdy  to  turn  away  such  a  servant  And 
when  the  servant  is  gone,  the  child  is  at  a  great  loss, 
it  has  not  the  nmse.   But  the  mother  intends  by  her 


putting  away  that  the  affections  of  the  child  might 
run  the  more  strongly  towards  herself;  and  what 
loss  has  the  child,  tlmt  the  affections  that  ran  in  a 
rough  channel  before  towards  the  servant  run  to* 
wards  the  mother?  So  those  affections  that  run 
towards  the  creature  God  would  have  them  run 
toward  Himself,  that  so  He  may  be  all  in  all  to  thee 
here  in  this  world.  And  a  gracious  heart  can  indeed 
tell  how  to  enjo^  God  so  as  that  God  shall  be  all  in 
all  to  it :  that  is  the  happiness  of  heaven  to  have 
God  to  be  all  in  all.       — Burroughs^  1 599-1 646. 

(65.)  The  best  c;round  untilled  soonest  runs  out 
rank  weeds.  Such  are  God's  children,  overgrown 
with  security  ere  they  are  aware,  unless  they  be  well 
exercised,  both  with  God's  plough  of  affliction  and 
their  own  industry  of  meditation. 

— ^fl//,  1574-1656. 

9.  To  recall  us  to  dutj  and  true  bappliiesa. 

{j^,)  There  is  never  a  schoolmaster  taketh  any 
scholar,  but  he  will  make  these  conditions  with  him 
expressly :  that  the  lad  shall  not  be  self-willed,  but 
with  all  possible  diligence  shall  take  heed  unto  that 
which  the  master  teacheth  him ;  and  if  he  will  be 
negligent,  or  play  the  truant,  if  he,  being  his  master, 
should  punish  him  therefore,  that  he  be  content  to 
take  it  patiently.  The  master  doth  not  punish 'his 
scholar  for  any  malice  towards  him,  but  only  that 
he  should  learn  better  afterward.  Even  so  Christ 
receiveth  no  disciple  but  He  maketh  conditions  with 
him  most  necessary  for  every  Christian  maxi,  which 
are  expressed  in  Matthew  xvi.  24.  The  Word  of 
God  ought  to  be  the  only  rule  whereby  we  should 
be  ordered ;  but  we  had  rather  to  follow  our  own 
head,  by  the  means  whereof  ofttimes  we  eo  away ; 
and  therefore  the  Heavenly  Schoolmaster  knappeth 
us  on  the  fingers  till  we  apprehend  and  learn  His 
will  more  perfectly.  — fVemiu/Jerus,  i$$i, 

(67.)  When  a  horse-breaker  giveth  unto  a  lusty 
young  horse  too  much  of  the  bridle,  he  is  wild  and 
wanton,  and  goeth  not  well,  and  in  a  slippery  place 
mlk'iht  fall  heiuilong :  even  so,  if  our  Creator  should 
giv*  us  too  large  liberty,  we  should  soon  wax  wild ; 
aAi  JL  might  happen  that  we  should  destroy  our- 
selves ;  therefore  He  giveth  us  a  sharp  bit  m  our 
mouths,  and  helpeth  us  to  bridle  our  flesh,  that  the 
noble  and  precious  soul  perish  not 

Again,  as  the  carter  jerketh  his  horses  with  the 
whip,  and  striketh  them  sharply  when  they  will  not 
go  forward,  and  yet  spareth  tnem  also,  that  he  may 
enjoy  them  the  longer;  even  so  God  striketh  us 
when  we  do  not  right,  and  yet  ^tareth  us,  and  will 
not  make  utterly  an  end  of  us. 

-^fyermuJlerus,  1551* 

(68.)  If  a  sheep  stray  from  his  fellows,  the  shep- 
herd sets  his  dog  after  it,  not  to  devour  it,  but  to 
bring  it  in  again  ;  even  so  our  Heavenly  Shepherd, 
if  any  of  us.  His  sheep,  disobey  Him,  sets  His  dog 
of  affliction  after  us,  not  to  hurt  us,  but  to  brine  us 
home  to  consideration  of  our  duty  towards  Him. 
Now,  His  dogs  be  poverty,  &c 

— Cawdray,  1598-1644. 

(69.)  Afflictions  make  us  most  frequent  and  fer- 
vent in  pouring  forth  our  supplications  unto  God. 
In  our  prosperity  we  either  utterly  n^lect  this  duty, 
or  perform  it  carelessly  and  slothfuUy ;  but  when 
we  are  brought  into  calamities  we  flee  to  Him  by 
earnest  prayer,  craving  His  aid  and  help.  And  at 
the  child  ^Baring  nothmg  is  so  fond  of  his  play,  that 
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he  stravi  and  wanders  from  his  mother ;  not  so  much 
as  thmkin^  of  her ;  but  if  he  be  scared  or  frighted 
widi  the  sight  or  apprehension  of  some  apparent  or 
approaching  danger,  presently  runs  to  her,  casts 
himself  into  her  arms  and  cries  out  to  be  saved  and 
shielded  by  her :  so  we,  securely  enjoying  the  child- 
ish sports  of  worldly  prosperity,  do  so  fondly  dote 
on  tnem  that  we  scarce  think  of  our  Heavenly 
Father;  but  when  perils  approach,  and  are  ready 
to  seise  upon  us,  then  we  flee  to  Him  and  cast 
ourselves  into  the  arms  of  His  protection,  crying  to 
Him  by  earnest  prayer  for  help  in  our  extremity. 

— Downame^  1644. 
(70.)  Like  the  passengers  through  the  tunnelled 
Alp,  from  the  darlc,  and  the  cold,  and  the  stifling 
air,  emerging  on  the  broad  light-flooded  plains  of 
Lombardy,  it  is  often  by  a  way  which  they  know 
not,  gloomy  and  under^und,  that  the  convoy  is 
carri^  which  God's  Spirit  is  bringing  to  the  wealthy 
place;  and  your  present  grief  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret,  it  it  introouce  you  to  God*8  friend- 
ship, and  to  joys  which  do  not  perish  in  the  using. 
It  may  not  have  struck  you,  but  you  have  been  try- 
ing to  create  your  own  Eden,  and  it  was  an  Eden 
with  the  living  God  left  out  For  a  time  the  experi- 
ment seemed  to  prosper,  but  if  it  b  blighted  you 
have  no  right  to  complain ;  and  though  it  should 
never  blossom  again,  even  the  howling  wilderness 
does  you  a  service,  if  it  makes  you  a  pijgri™  and 
turns  your  face  to  the  better  land.  Afniction  is 
God's  message.  This  mighty  frunine  is  no  accident : 
it  is  God*s  voice  sounding  through  the  bare  country, 
and  saying  to  you.  Come  Home. 

—Hamilton^  l8l4-l86l« 

4.  To  restore  va  to  iplrltnal  liealtlu 

(71.)  The  sureeon  must  cut  away  the  rotten  and 
dead  flesh,  that  8ie  whole  body  be  not  poisoned,  and 
so  perish :  even  so  doth  God  sometimes  plague  our 
boaies  grievously,  that  our  souls  may  be  preserved 
and  heded.  How  deep  soever  God  thrusteth  His 
iron  into  our  flesh.  He  doth  it  only  to  heal  us ;  and 
if  it  be  so  that  He  kill  us,  then  will  He  brin^  us  to 
the  right  life.  The  physician  employeth  poison  to 
drive  out  another :  even  so  God,  in  correcting  us, 
useth  the  devil  and  wicked  people,  but  yet  all  to  do 
ttsffood. 

As  long  as  the  physician  hath  any  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  his  patient,  he  assayeth  all  manner  of 
means  and  medicines  with  him,  as  well  sour  and 
sharp  as  sweet  and  pleasant ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  he 
besinneth  to  doubt  of  his  recovery,  he  suffereth  him 
to  have  whatsoever  himself  desireth.  Even  so  the 
Heavenly  Phpician,  as  long  as  He  hath  any  hope  to 
recover  us,  will  not  always  suffer  us  to  have  what  we 
most  desire ;  but  as  soon  as  He  hath  no  more  hope 
of  us,  then  He  suffereth  us  for  a  time  to  enjoy  all 
our  own  pleasure  (Isa.  L  5). 

— Wermultems^  1551. 

(72.)  Such  is  our  natural  corruption,  that  we  axe 
easily  made  wanton  with  the  fruition  of  God's  bless- 
ings. Therefore  the  Lord  is  after  a  sort  enforced  to 
correct  us,  that  by  sorrow  and  smart  He  may  bring 
us  to  know  ourselves,  and  to  remember  Him.  As 
the  wise  and  faithful  physician  is  constrained,  upon 
the  necessity  of  recovering  his  patient's  health,  to 
prescribe  to  him  abstinence  after  surfeiting,  and 
nitter  potions,  when  he  finds  his  body  distempered 
with  corrupt  humours :  so  upon  the  like  necessity 
of  recovering  our  spiritual  heedth,  the  Lord  is  fttin« 
when  we  tiufeit  upon  His  blessings,  to  withdimw 


them  from  us,  and  to  appoint  us  a  shorter  diet; 
and  when  He  sees  our  souls  full  of  corruptions,  to 
give  us  these  bitter  potions  of  afflictions  that  the 
poison  of  sin  may  be  expelled,  and  we  freed  from 
the  danger  of  everlasting  death. 

And  as  in  these  regards  there  is  necessity  of 
sending  these  afflictions  in  respect  of  every  parti- 
cular faithful  man,  so  also  in  regard  of  the  whole 
Church  in  generaL  For  as  it  is  never  more  spirit- 
ually poor  and  lean,  than  when  it  is  pampered  in 
worldly  pomp  and  prosperity;  so  it  is  never  richer, 
or  in  t>etter  liking,  tnan  when  it  is  outwardly 
pinched  with  misenr  and  affliction.  And  as  by  too 
much  fulness,  it  &lls  into  consumption,  and  by 
being  too  rank  is  easier  laid  with  every  storm  of 
temptation,  so  it  grows  fatter  by  £eisting,  prospers 
better  when  it  is  bitten  and  snipped. 

— DcwnanUf  1644* 

(73.)  Sickness  is  God's  lance  to  let  out  the  im« 
posthume  of  sin  (Isa.  xxviL  9).    — Watson^  1696. 

(74.)  It  is  a  sword  which  pierces  the  heart,  and 
makes  the  corrupted  matter  flow  from  it 

6.  To  test  oar  duumcter  tad  ObrlBtiaii  prof eaaloii, 

(75.)  Bv  trouble  will  God  prove  and  assay  how 
deep  thy  heart  hath  entered  Mdth  God,  how  much 
thy  faith  is  able  to  bear,  whether  thou  canst  forsake 
both  thyself  and  all  other  creatures  in  the  world  for 
His  sake.  He  will  try  how  thou  wilt  behave  thy- 
self, when  He  taketh  utterly  from  thee  that  where- 
in thou  most  delightest  God  knoweth  well  enough 
before,  how  thou  wilt  take  it  and  behave  thyself; 
but  He  will  show  and  declare  to  thyself  and  to 
others  also,  what  is  in  thee.  A  man  cannot  learn 
to  know  a  stout  man  of  war  in  the  time  of  peace, 
but  hesi  of  all  in  the  time  of  war.  When  a  great 
tempest  ariseth  in  the  sea,  then  doth  it  appear 
whether  the  shipmaster  be  cunning  in  rulii^  the 
stem  or  no.  -^WemiulUna^  155 1. 

(76.)  The  Lord  tries  us  with  afflictions,  to  nuike  it 
known  whether  we  be  sound  Christians,  or  whether 
we  deceive  both  ourselves  and  others  with  shadows 
only.  Our  Saviour  has  taught  us  in  the  parable, 
that  there  are  some  hearers  like  unto  the  stony 
ground,  who  receive  the  seed  of  the  Word  with  joy, 
and  bring  forth  a  fair  ^reen  blade  of  an  outward 
profession,  but  yet,  having  no  root  in  themselves, 
when  the  hot  sun  of  affliction  shines  upon  them, 
wither  and  fall  away.  That  these  time-serving 
hypocrites  may  be  discerned  from  true  professors, 
He  causes  this  sun  of  tribulation  to  arise. 

We  profess  to  be  gold  flt  for  God's  treasury,  and 
com  meet  for  the  gamers  of  eternal  blessedness; 
and  yet  there  is  among  us  more  dross  than  gold,  and 
more  chaff  than  wheat  Therefore  the  Lord  casts 
us  into  the  fumace  of  affliction,  that  the  pure  metal 
may  be  tried,  and  in  trial  purified ;  and  that  the 
drossy  substance  may  be  severed,  and  in  the  separa- 
tion consumed  :  and  fans  and  winnows  us  with  the 
strong  wind  of  tribulation,  that  the  diaff  may  be 
blown  away,  and  the  pure  com  remain  for  His  own 
use. 

We  profess  ourselves  trees  planted  by  God's  own 
hand  in  His  garden  of  grace,  and  houses  fit  for  His 
own  dwelling,  which  have  a  good  ground  and  sure 
foundation,  even  the  rock  Jesus  Christ :  whereas  ii^ 
truth  there  are  many  plants  of  the  devil's  settings 
which  have  no  other  hold  but  the  weak  and  shott 
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roots  of  carnal  ends  and  worldly  respects,  which  are 
there  planted  by  Satan  to  hinder  the  growth,  to  suck 
away  the  nourishment,  and  to  shade  and  annoy,  dis- 
order and  di^race  those  fruitful  and  choice  trees  of 
God's  own  grafting ;  and  many  houses  which  are  not 
built  upon  the  rock  Christ,but  upon  thesands  of  human 
inventions  and  traditions,  upon  the  examples  of  their 
superiors  or  their  own  good  meaning  and  ungrounded 
superstition.  Therefore  the  Lord  causes  the  winds 
to  blow,  and  the  tempestuous  storms  of  troubles  to 
arise,  that  His  own  trees  may  take  the  more  deep 
rooting ;  that  those  plants  of  Satan's  setting  may 
be  overturned  and  rooted  up ;  that  the  temples  of 
His  own  erecting  for  the  habitation  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  may  by  their  standing  in  all  these  storms, 
approve  the  skill  of  the  workmaster ;  and  that  these 
cnapels  of  the  devil,  which,  being  gilt  by  hypocrisy, 
make  no  less  a  show,  may  be  overturned  and  utterly 
mined. 

Finally,  we  profess  to  be  soldiers  of  the  Church 
militant,  ^hting  under  the  standard  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  Therefore  the  Lord  suffers  Satan  and  the 
world  to  assault  us  with  afflictions  and  persecutions 
to  try  whether  we  be  traitors,  who  upon  the  first 
encounter  will  join  with  the  enemy,  or  true-hearted 
soldiers,  who  will  live  and  die  in  our  Lord's  quarrel ; 
whether  we  be  such  cowards  and  dastards  as  will 
presently  yield  at  the  first  onset,  though  before  we 
nave  made  many  brags  of  our  strength  and  valour, 
or  such  courageous  and  magnanimous  spirits  as  will 
not  fly  t>ack  one  foot  to  save  our  lives.  And  thus 
our  Saviour  tried  the  young  man  in  the  GospeU  who 
though  he  seemed  at  the  first  sight  a  great  wortny  of 
undaunted  courage,  yet  when  our  Saviour  did  but 
speak  of  those  two  enemies,  poverty  and  the  cross, 
at  the  very  naming  of  them  he  was  discomfited,  and 
ran  away  (Matt  xix.  16-22).    — Downanu^  1644. 

(77.)  Gold  is  both  the  fairest  and  most  solid  of  all 
metals,  yet  is  the  soonest  melted  with  the  fire: 
others,  as  they  are  coarser,  so  more  churlish  and 
hard  to  be  wrought  on  by  a  dissolution.  Thus  a 
sound  and  a  good  heart  is  easily  melted  into  fear 
and  sorrow  for  sin  by  the  sense  of  God's  judgments, 
whereas  the  carnal  mind  is  stubborn  and  remorseless. 

—AW/,  1^74-1656. 

(78.)  A  sanctified  person,  like  a  silver  bell,  the 
fiaider  he  is  smitten,  the  better  he  sounds. 

(79.)  The  design  of  God  in  all  the  afflictions  that 
befall  His  people  is  only  to  try  them ;  it  is  not  to 
wiong  them  nor  to  ruin  them,  as  ignorant  souls  are 
^>t  to  think.  "  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take ; 
when  He  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold," 
says  patient  Job.  So  in  Deut.  viii.  2,  *'  Thou  shalt 
remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led 
thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble 
thee  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thy 
heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  His  command- 
ments or  no."  God  afflicted  them  thus,  that  He 
might  make  known  to  themselves  and  others  what 
was  in  their  hearts.  When  fire  is  put  to  green  wood, 
there  comes  out  abundance  of^  watery  stuff  that 
before  appeared  not ;  when  the  pond  is  empty^  the 
mud,  filtfiy  and  toads  come  to  light  The  snow 
oovers  many  a  dnnghill,  so  does  prosperity  many  a 
rotten  heart  It  b  easy  to  wade  in  a  warm  bath, 
and  every  bird  can  sing  on  a  sunshiny  day.  Hard 
weather  tries  what  health  we  have;  afflictions  try 
what  sap  we  have,  what  erace  we  have.  Withered 
leaves  soon  fall  off  in  wiody  weather ;  rotten  boughs 


quicklj^  break  with  heavy  weights.  Afflictions  art 
kke  pinching  frosts  that  will  search  us :  where  we 
are  most  unsound  we  shall  the  soonest  complain  f 
and  where  most  corruptions  lie  we  shall  the  soonest 
shrink.  ^Brooks^  i68a 

(80.)  Sharp  afflictions  are  to  the  soul  as  a  soaking 
rain  to  the  house ;  we  know  not  that  there  are  sucn 
holes  in  the  house,  till  the  shower  comes,  and  then 
we  see  it  drop  down  here  and  there ;  so  we  before 
did  not  know  that  there  were  such  unmortified  lusts 
in  the  soul,  till  the  storm  of  affliction  comes,  then 
we  spv  unbelief,  impatience,  carnal  fear,  we  see  it 
drop  down  in  many  places.         -^Watson^  1696b 

(81.)  Every  man  will  have  hb  own  criterion  in 
forming  hb  judgment  of  others.  I  depend  very 
much  on  the  efiect  of  affliction.  I  consider  how  a 
man  comes  out  of  the  furnace:  gold  will  lie  for  a 
month  in  the  furnace  without  losing  a  grain.  ^  And, 
while  under  trial,  a  child  has  a  habit  of  turning  to 
his  father :  he  b  not  like  a  penitent  who  has  been 
whipped  into  thb  state ;  it  b  natural  to  him.  It  b 
dark,  and  the  child  has  no  whither  to  run  but  to  hb 
father.  — CW/,  i743-i8ia 

(82.)  A  man  who  swims  npon  bladders  b  apt  to 
conceive  that  he  could  easily  dispense  with  the  sup- 
port and  still  keep  hb  head  above  the  waters ;  nor 
IS  it  easy  to  ascertain  what  resources  he  had  in  him- 
self for  swimming  until  the  artificial  support  b  with- 
drawn. \aX  me  say  that,  by  way  of  making  trial  of 
Hb  children,  or  ascertaining,  or  rather  of  certifying 
to  themselves  (for  He  must  know  without  being  cer- 
tified) how  far  they  have  their  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  set  their  aflfections  on  things  above,  God  some- 
times removes  our  earthly  treasures,  and  withdraws 
one  or  more  of  the  swimming  bladders.  He  strikes 
perhaps  with  His  dart  some  friend  or  relation  who 
was  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul,  and  to  whom  our 
affections  were  beginning  to  cleave  idolatrously. 

— Goulbum. 

6.  To  measure  Xb»  pmgrwa  w  ham  made  la 
the  Divine  Life. 

(83.)  As  we  are  tried  with  afflictions,  whether  we  be 
true  Christbns  or  no ;  so  also  thereby  God  shows 
unto  what  measure  of  grace  we  have  attained.  For, 
as  when  we  are  winnowed  with  the  wind  of  afflic- 
tion every  small  blast  is  sufficient  to  drive  away  the 
d^ff,  so  when  a  stronger  eale  blows,  there  b  a 
second  division  made ;  for  howsoever  the  weakei 
and  stronger  Christians  remain  together,  as  it  were 
in  the  same  heap,  yet  when  any  strong  blast  of 
temptation  blows,  those  that  are  weaker  in  grace, 
like  the  light  com,  fiy  back,  whereas  the  strongei 
keep  their  place,  like  the  purer  wheat,  and  weightiet 
grain,  with  undaunted  courage.         '•^Downami* 

(84.)  By  afflictions  the  Lord  dbooven  how  much 
we  are  vreaned  in  our  affections  from  the  world. 
For  as  the  ?rain  of  com,  which  b  full  and  ripe,  b  no 
sooner  touched  with  the  flail,  but  presently  nies  from 
the  straw ;  while  if  it  be  small  and  light  it  b  beaten 
out  with  much  more  difficulty ;  but  if  it  be  alto- 
gether empty  and  unripe  it  remains  in  the  straw, 
and  is  cast  out  with  it :  so  those  who  adhere  to 
worldly  delights,  like  the  com  to  the  ear,  if  the^  be 
full  of  grace  and  ripe  in  godliness,  are  with  the  least 
touch  of  this  flail  of  afflictions  severed  from  the 
world ;  whereas  if  they  have  made  as  yet  small  pro- 
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gress  in  holiness,  they  are  not  weaned  from  these 
worldly  vanities,  except  they  be  much  beaten  with 
many  crossetl;  but  if  they  be  quite  empty  of  grace, 
then  they  in  their  aflections  stick  so  nst  to  the 
thine[s  of  thb  life,  that  though  they  be  never  so 
much  beaten  with  tribulations,  they  cannot  be  dis- 
joined, and  so  are  rejected  of  God,  perishing  to- 
gether with  these  transitory  evils,  because  they  will 
not  be  divided  from  them.        '•^Dcvmamtf  1044. 

T.  TOpniUy  tli«p«<qi>leofCto4. 

(85.)  Whilst  we  lie  at  ease,  we  become,  Hlce 
standing  waters,  corrupt  and  noisome,  and  are  fit 
to  bring  forth  nothing  but  those  toads  and  venomous 
serpents  of  sin ;  but  when  we  are  stirred  and 
troubled,  or  have  a  passage  and  current  over  the 
jands  and  stones  of  affliction,  then  are  we  purified 
from  the  slime  of  corruption,  and  attain  to  crystalline 
purity.  — Downame^  1644. 

(86.)  God  says  by  His  prophet  to  His  sinful 
people,  "  I  will  turn  My  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely 
purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin, 
isa.  i.  25.  With  which  consideration  Augustine 
comforts  himself,  because  his  tribulation  was  but 
his  purgation,  whereby  he  was  freed  from  the  dross 
of  sin.     For  which  purpose  the  Lord,-  like  a  skilful 

goldsmith,  uses  the  world  for  His  furnace,  the 
evil  and  wicked  men  as  straw  and  fuel  to  maintain 
this  fire  of  affliction,  who  do  but  consume  them- 
selves whilst  they  purify  God's  elect,  like  gold,  from 
the  dross  of  their  corruptions.  — Dmvnanu^  1644* 

(87.)  Sharp  afflictions  are  a  fire  to  purge  out 
our  dross,  and  to  make  our  graces  shme ;  they 
are  a  potion  to  carry  away  ill-humours;  they  are 
cold  frosts,  to  destroy  the  vermin;  they  are  like 
the  north  wind,  that  dries  up  the  vapours,  that 
purges  the  blood,  and  quickens  the  spirits;  tney 
are  a  sharp  corrosive,  to  eat  out  the  dead  flesh. 
Afflictions  are  compared  to  baptizing  and  washing, 
that  take  away  the  filth  of  the  soul,  as  water  does 
the  filth  of  the  body  (Matt  x.  38,  39.)  God  would 
not  rub  so  hard,  were  it  not  to  fetch  out  the  dirt 
and  spots  that  be  in  His  people's  hearts. 

— Brooks^  1680. 

(88.)  Affliction  b  God's  flul  to  thresh  oft  our 
husks ;  it  is  a  means  God  useth  to  puige  out  sloth, 
luxury,  pride,  and  love  of  the  world.  "  God's  fur- 
nace is  m  Zion,"  Isa.  xxxi.  9.  This  is  not  to  con- 
sume, but  to  refine :  what  if  we  have  more  affliction, 
if  by  this  means  we  have  less  sin. 

— Watson^  1696. 

(89.)  Human  nature  is  very  much  like  some  ele- 
ments of  vegetation.  In  tapioca,  one  of  the  most 
harmless  of  all  articles  of  food,  there  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  of  all  poisons ;  but  the  poison  is  of  such 
a  volatile  nature,  that  when  it  is  subjected  to  heat  it 
escapes,  and  leaves  only  the  nutriment  of  the  starch. 
I  thmk  that  the  heart  of  man  originally  is  full  of 
poison,  but  that  when  it  is  tried  by  affliction,  little 
by  little  the  poison,  the  rancour,  the  virus  exhales, 
and  leaves  all  the  rest  wholesome  indeed. 

— Beecher, 

(9a)  Upon  a  glowing  fire  rested  a  crucible,  at  the 
bottom  of^  which  lay  a  piece  of  gold.  More  and 
more  intense  became  the  flame ;  hotter,  and  still 
more  heated,  grew  the  vessel— and  then  the  precious 
metal  melted,  till  it  trickled  like  water. 

"  Unfortunate  creature  that  I  am,  to  have  heen 
cast  into  this  place  I"  it  cxied« 
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No ;  not  unfortunate,"  replied  the  Fumace. 

'*  Is  it  not  my  misfortune  to  be  such  a  stiiTerer?* 
said  the  Gold. 

Not  your  misfortune,"  answered  the  Furnace. 
I  shall  certainly  be  consumed  1 "  exclaimed  tho 
Gold. 

No ;  not  consumed,"  said  the  Furnace. 
Alas  I  you  have  no  consideration  for  me,  snrely  f* 
observed  the  tried  Gold. 

"  I  am  truly  concerned  for  your  best  welfare," 
replied  the  Furnace. 

"  Then  why  must  I  suffer  this  agony?"  asked  the 
glittering  Gold. 

'*  It  is  to  purge  away  your  dross,  that  you  may  be 
purer,  and  therefore  more  valuable^"  answered  the 
Furnace. 

«<  Oh !  when  will  it  be  ended?"  sidd  the  Gold, 
stirred  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

"  As  soon  as  possible ;  but  not  a  moment  before 
the  good  purpose  is  accomplished,"  kindly  remarked 
the  Furnace. 

"How  may  it  be  known?"  inquired  the  Gold, 
which  increased  in  brightness. 

"  Immediately  that  the  watchful  Refiner,  who  is 
sitting  by,  shall  see  His  face  reflected  in  you,"  re- 
plied the  Furnace,  "  at  which  instant  the  process  will 
end,  and  you  come  forth  the  belter  and  richer  for  the 
fire."  ^Bonvden, 

8.  To  dtr^lop  and  display  the  graoas  of  Ood'a 
people. 

(91.)  If,  as  Chrysostom  affirms,  Satan  had  not 
pierced,  and,  as  it  were,  bored  holes  through  the 
Dodyof  Job,  with  all  those  plagues  and  punishments 
which  he  inflicted  upon  him,  the  bright  beams  of  his 
graces  would  have  been  hidden  within  him,  and 
would  not  have  shined  unto  us.  If  he  had  not  sat 
down  in  ashes,  we  had  never  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  spiritual  riches.  '^Dcwnanu^  1644. 

(92.)  If,  like  spices,  we  be  pounded  in  the  mortar 
of  affliction,  the  odoriferous  smell  of  our  spiritual 
graces^  which  before  were  scarcely  discerned,  now 
spreads  abroad,  to  the  comfort  and  refreshing  of  all 
that  stand  about  us.  And  whereas  if,  like  roses, 
we  grow  untouched,  we  do  but  for  the  present  send 
fortn  some  sweet  smell  to  those  who  are  next  to  us ; 
contrariwise,  if  we  be  distilled  with  the  fire  of  afflic* 
tion,  we  shall  yield  sweet  waters  of  durable  comfort 
even  to  those  who  are  far  distant,  and  to  such  as  live 
in  aAer  ares,  when  by  report  this  sweet  odour  of  our 
fame  shaU  come  to  them  (Phil.  i.  13,  14). 

'^Dffumame^  i64l« 

(93*)  {On  the  hlomnp  of  the  fire.) 

We  beat  back  the  flame,  not  with  a  purpose  to 
suppress  it,  but  to  raise  it  higher,  and  to  difhise  it 
more. 

Those  afflictions  and  repulses  which  seem  to  be 
discouragements  are  indeed  the  merciful  incitements 
of  grace.  If  God  did  mean  judgment  to  my  soul, 
He  would  either  withdraw  the  mel  or  pour  water 
upon  the  fire,  or  suffer  it  to  languish  for  want  of  new 
motion  ;  but  now  that  He  continues  to  me  the  means 
and  opportunities  and  desires  of  good,  I  shall  mis« 
construe  the  intentions  of  my  God,  if  I  shall  think 
His  crosses  sent  rather  to  damp  than  to  quicken  His 
Spirit  in  me. 

O  God,  if  Thy  bellows  did  not  sometimes  thua 
breathe  upon  me  in  spiritual  repercussions,  I  should 
have  just  cause  to  suspect  my  estate.  Those  few 
weak  gleeds  of  grace  that  are  m  me  might  soon  go 
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ODt  if  they  were  not  thus  refreshed.  Still  blow  upon 
Ihem  till  they  kindle,  still  kindle  them  till  they  flame 
up  to  Thee.  -^Uail^  1 574-1656. 

(94.)  A  youth  who  had  a  lighted  link  in  his  hand 
being  offended  thereat  because  it  burnt  so  dark  and 
dim,  the  better  to  improve  the  light  thereof  he  beat, 
bruised,  and  batterea  it  against  the  wall,  that  the 
wick  therein  might  be  spread  out,  and  the  pitch, 
with  other  combustible  matter,  which  before  stifled 
the  light  with  its  over-stiffness,  might  be  loosened, 
which  presently  caused  the  link  to  blaze  forth  in  a 
brighter  flame.  Thus  God  deals  with  our  souls: 
that  they  may  shine  the  brighter  before  men.  He 
buffets  and  afflicts  us  with  several  temptations,  to 
give  us  occasion  to  exercise  those  graces  which  other- 
wise would  lie  dormant  within  us ;  and  such  cor- 
rections will,  in  fine,  greatly  add  to  our  spiritual 
life  and  lustre.  '    — /w/^r,  i6oS-i66i. 

(95.)  Grace  fai  the  saints  b  often  as  fire  hid  in  the 
embers,  affliction  is  the  bellows  to  blow  it  up  into  a 
flame.  The  Lord  makeii  the  house  of  bondage  a 
friend  to  our  grace :  now  faith  and  patience  act  their 

eart ;  the  darkness  of  the  night  cannot  hinder  the 
Tightness  of  a  star :  so,  the  more  the  diamond  is 
cut,  the  more  it  sparkles  ;  and  the  more  God  afflicts 
us,  the  more  our  graces  cast  a  sparkling  lustre. 

—  WcUson^  1696. 

(96.)  God  delights  to  see  grace  in  us  at  all  times ; 
but  He  loves  not  to  see  it  latent.  He  desires  it  to 
be  in  exercise.  And  in  order  to  bring  it  into  exer- 
cise He  uses  the  instrumentality  of  suffering.  The 
leaves  of  the  aromatic  plant  shed  but  a  faint  odour, 
as  they  wave  in  the  air.  The  gold  shines  scarcely 
at  all  as  it  lies  hid  in  the  ore.  The  rugged  crust  of 
the  pebble  conceals  from  the  eye  its  interior  beauty. 
But  let  the  aromatic  leaf  be  crushed  ;  let  the  ore  be 
submitted  to  the  furnace ;  let  the  pebble  be  cut  and 
polished  ;  and  the  fragrance,  the  splendour,  the  fair 
colours  are  then  brought  out  \— 

^Thbleaft    Thiittoocf    It  is  thy  heart  : 
It  must  be  crushed  by  pain  and  smai^ 
It  ma«t  b«  cleansed  by  sorrow's  act-* 
Ere  ic  will  yield  a  frHgrance  sweet, 
Ere  it  will  shine,  a  jewel  meet 
To  lay  before  thy  desir  Lord's  feet** 

— Goulbum. 

(97.)  Who  Is  there  that  does  not  know  that  there 
b  a  joy  higher  and  more  stately  than  is  known  to 
ovir  orainary  experience  ?  There  are  some  natures 
that  only  tempest  can  bring  out.  I  recollect  being 
strongly  irnpressed  on  reading  the  account  of  an  old 
castle  m  Germany  with  two  towers  that  stood  up- 
right .and  far  apart,  between  which  an  old  baron 
stretched  large  wires,  thus  making  a  huge  iEoIian 
harp.  There  were'  the  wires  suspended,  and  the 
summer  breezes  played  through  them,  but  there  was 
no  vibration.  Common  winds,  not  having  power 
enough  to  move  them,  split,  and  went  through  them 
without  a  whistle.  But  when  there  came  along 
great  tempest-winds,  and  the  heaven  was  black, 
and  the  air  resounded,  then  these  winds,  with  giant 
touch,  swept  through  the  wires,  which  began  to 
ling  and  roar,  and  pour  out  sublime  melodies. 

So  God  stretches  the  chords  in  the  human  soul 
mhicfa  ordinary  influence  do  not  vibrate ;  but  now 
•fid  then  great  tempests  sweep  them  through,  and 
men  are  conscious  that  tones  are  produced  in  them 
which  could  not  have  been  produced  except  by  some 
■Bch  storm-handlingi  '■^Backer. 


(98.)  The  harp  holds  in  its  wires  the  possbtlitiei 
of  noblest  chords ;  yet,  if  th^  be  not  struck,  ther 
must  hang  dull  and  useless.  So  the  mind  is  vestea 
with  a  hundred  powers,  that  must  be  smitten  by  a 
heavy  hand  to  prove  themselves  the  o&pring  ol 
Divinity. 

9.  To  prepare  wt  hearts  for  the  rteeptlon  of 
Divine  truth. 

(99.)  As  it  is  not  only  the  property  of  the  plough 
to  root  up  all  briers  and  weeds  out  of  the  arable 
land,  but  also  to  prepare  the  same  to  receive  the 
seed  when  it  shall  be  sown  upon  it :  so  likewise  it 
is  the  quality  of  affliction,  not  onlv  to  root  out  of  the 
earthly  heart  of  man  all  the  weeos  of  concupiscence 
and  worldly  delights,  but  also  to  make  ready  his 
heart  and  soul  to  receive  the  wholesome  seed  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  when  it  is  by  His  faithful  ministers 
preached.  ^Cawdray^  1598-1664. 

(100.)  '* Unaccountable  this! "said  the  Wax,  at 
from  the  flame,  it  dropped  melting  upon  the  paper 
beneath. 

**  Do  not  grieve,**  said  the  Taper,  "  I  am  sure  it 
b  all  right'* 

"I  was  never  in  such  agony  I"  exclaimed  the 
Wax.  still  dropping. 

"  it  is  not  without  a  good  design,  and  will  end 
well,"  replied  the  Taper. 

The  Wax  was  unable  to  reply  at  the  moment 
o^^ing  to*  a  strong  pressure ;  and  when  it  again 
lookra  up,  it  wore  a  beautiful  impression,  the 
counterpart  of  the  seal  which  had  been  applied 
unto  it. 

"Ah  I  I  comprehend  now,"  said  the  Wax,  no 
longer  in  suffering ;  "  I  was  softened  in  order  to 
receive  this  lovely  durable  impress.  Yes,  I  see  now 
it  was  all  right,  because  it  has  given  to  me  the 
beautiful  likeness  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained." 

Afflictions  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
effect  the  soAening  of  the  heart  in  order  to  receive 
heavenly  impression.  Job  said  :  '*  God  maketh  my 
heart  soft"  (23,  16). 

As  the  wax  in  its  naturally  hard  state  cannot  take 
the  impress  of  the  signet,  and  needs  to  be  melted  to 
render  it  susceptible,  so  the  believer  is  by  sanctified 
trials  prepared  to  receive,  and  made  to  bear,  tlie 
Divine  likeness.  "  In  whom  also  aAer  tnal  ye 
believed  (says  the  apostle),  ye  were  sealed  viith  that 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise  "  (Eph.  i.  13).  "  Who  hath 
also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in 
our  hearts  "  (2  Cor.  i.  22).  — Bowden. 

10.  To  preparo  us  for  greater  vaefnlneM  and 
tmitfulneas. 

(10 1.)  If  the  gardener  cut  oflf  the  knobs  and  the 
crooked  boughs  from  the  trees  in  his  garden,  and 
loppeth  them  a  little,  yet  as  long  as  the  roots 
remain,  the  trees  are  .  never  the  worse,  but  wax 
nevertheless,  and  bring  forth  fruit :  even  so  doth 
God  lop  and  hew  the  crabby  old  Adam  with  the 
cross,  not  to  the  intent  to  harm  us,  but  to  keep  us 
in  awe,  and  to  teach  us  godly  manners.  And  surely, 
as  long  as  the  root  of  faith  remaineth  with  us, 
though  we  be  spoiled  of  all  riches,  and  of  all  manner 
of  worldly  comfort,  yet  shall  we  bring  forth  good 
fruits  to  the  high  honour  of  God's  holy  name. 

—  IVertnuZ/gnts,  1551. 

(102.)  God's  ploughing  of  us  by  affliction  is  to 
kill  the  weeds  of  sin ;  His  harrowing  of  at  if  to 
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Inreak  ihe  hard  clods  of  impenitencv,  that  the  heart 
mav  be  the  fitter  to  receive  the  seeds  of  grace;  and 
If  this  be  all*  why  should  we  be  discontented  ? 

— Watson^  1696. 

(103.)  God's  stretching  the  strings  of  His  viol.  Is 
to  make  the  music  better.  — Watson^  1696. 

(104.)  It  b  possible  that  the  most  generous  of 
plants,  fixed  in  the  richest  soil,  and  visited  with  the 
most  benien  influence  of  sun  and  weather,  may  yet 
not  fructi^  till  they  are  pruned,  and  rid  of  those 
superfluous  branches  and  suckers  which  steal  and 
intercept  that  sap,  which,  according  to  the  prime 
intention  of  nature,  should  pass  into  fruit.  And 
therefore  the  great  Husbandman  of  souls  takes  this 
course  with  His  spiritual  vines,  to  add  the  pnining- 
hook  of  His  judgments  to  the  more  gentle  manuring 
of  His  mercy.  — Awi/A,  X633-1716. 

■  (105.)  Creature  comforts  are  often*  to  the  soul 
what  suckers  are  to  a  tree,  and  God  takes  off  those 
that  this  may  thrive.  — Ryland, 

(106.)  Earthly  suffering  seems  to  weaken  men,  to 
discourage  them,  and  to  destroy  them ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  does  not  really  destroy  or  weaken 
them.  That  part  in  us  which  suffering  weakens  is 
usually  that  very  part  which  ought  to  b«  weakened. 

The  great  trouble  in  turning  flax  into  thread  or 
cloth  is  caused  by  that  which  gives  the  green  plant 
its  veiy  power ;  for  when  the  flax  is  growing  it 
needs  two  things :  one  is  its  ligneous  or  wt^y 
structure,  and  the  other  is  its  gluten.  But  when  it 
has  grown  enough,  and  man  wants  it  to  make  gar- 
ments, to  furnish  the  queen  in  the  palace  and  the 
peasant  in  the  cottage,  he  must  get  rid  of  these  two 
things.  And  how  is  the  flax  separated  from  them  ? 
It  is  plucked  and  thrown  into  the  field,  that  under 
the  influence  of  repealed  rains  and  dews,  the  wood 
may  rot ;  then  the  flax  is  taken  and  put  through 
the  brakes  until  every  particle  of  the  stiffness  and 
strength  that  it  had  is  destroyed,  and  all  but  the 
stringy  fibres  can  be  shaken  to  the  winds ;  then  it 
is  subiected  to  certain  chemical  processes  by  which 
the  gluten  is  taken  away ;  and  not  till  then  is  it  in 
a  proper  condition  to  be  carried  to  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  the  loom,  and  manufactured  into  mate- 
rials for  use. 

So  it  is  with  men.  There  are  a  great  many 
qualities  which  they  need  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  which  beyond  that  are  a  disadvantage  to  them. 
We  need  a  given  amount  of  self-will  and  independ- 
ence ;  but  sifter  these  qualities  have  been  earned  to 
a  certain  point,  the  necessity  for  them  measurably 
ceases,  and  there  must  be  superinduced  on  them 
opposite  qualities.  For  man  is  made  up  of  con- 
traries. He  is  to  be  as  firm  as  iron,  and  as  yield- 
ing as  silk ;  he  is  to  be  persevering,  and  yet  the 
most  ready  to  give  up ;  he  is  to  be  as  steadfast  as 
a  mountain,  and  yet  easy  to  be  entreated  ;  he  is  to 
abhor  evil,  and  yet  to  love  with  an  ineffable  love ; 
he  is  to  be  courageous,  and  yet  to  have  that  fear  of 
the  Lord  which  is  the  bednning  of  wisdom.  Cer- 
tain qualities,  when  they  have  served  their  purpose, 
must  give  place  to  opposite  qualities.  Afflictions, 
under  the  supervision  of  Divine  Providence,  are 
working  out  m  those  that  are  exercised  thereby 
beneficial  results ;  so  that  suffering,  while  it  seems 
frequently  to  be  wasting  and  destroying  men,  is 
only  wasting  and  destroying  that  part  of  them 
which  thej  are  better  without  than  with. 


(107.)  An  inexperienced  young  miser,  we  will 
suppose,  inherits  the  Almaden  mine.  Great  heapt 
of  ore  are  thrown  out,  and  he  goes  and  looks  at  it, 
and  says,  "  I  am  a  mountain  rich.**  He  gives 
directions  to  have  this  ore  prepared  for  market. 
The  labourers  take  it  and  throw  it  into  the  furnace  ; 
and  he  watches  the  process  with  greedy  eye,  say- 
ing, *'  What !  putting  my  precious  silver  in  the 
fire?"  And  it  b^ns  to  melt,  and  flow  out,  and 
grow  less  and  less ;  he  is  appalled  to  see  how  it  is 
wasting  away.  But  the  men  that  smelt  it  laugh, 
and  say,  *'  You  have  lost  nothing ;  you  have  gained 
by  as  much  as  it  has  shrunk;  for  it  was  nothing 
but  ore,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  was  good  for  nothing, 
and  that  which  was  good  was  so  tied  up  that  it 
could  not  serve  you  at  all.  It  was  necessary  t)iat 
you  should  lose  nine-tenths  of  it  in  order  that  you 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  other  tenth." 

In  this  life,  that  which  seems  to  men  to  be  wasted 
and  destroyed,  is  frequently  that  which  they  can 
better  afford  to  lose  than  to  keep.         — BeecJter. 

(108.)  What  can  differ  more  than  the  aspect  of 
the  on-corning  and  the  whole  phenomenon  of  a 
summer's  rain,  and  its  actual  after  results?  The 
sun  ^oes  out.  Birds  cease  their  singing.  Low  and 
terrihc  sounds  and  voices,  vengeful  thunders,  are 
in  the  air.  Great  winds  come  as  avant-courcurs, 
sweeping  onward,  and  causing  the  trees  to  groan 
and  writhe  as  if  in  pain.  Weakly  leaves  are 
shreded  off  and  hurlea  hither  and  thither.  All 
beasts  hide  themselves.  Everything  Ipoks  dark  as 
the  judgment  day.  Then  comes,  with  mighty  roar, 
the  outpouring  and  beating  rain,  that  still  further 
shreds  off  the  leaves,  and  tears  the  trees,  and 
beats  down  the  grass,  and  overwhelms  the  grain, 
and  dishelves  the  flowers.  In  the  midst  of  this 
storm  let  a  man  look  out,  and  he  will  sceptically 
say,  **  Is  this  the  refreshment  of  Nature  ?  Is  this 
the  cup  that  is  put  to  the  lips  of  flowers  that  they 
may  drink  and  be  revived  V*  And  yet  let  the  hour 
go  by;  let  all  its  gloomy  works  and  seemings  be 
swept  away  with  it ;  let  the  sun  re-appear ;  let  the 
bircis  begin  to  sing  again  ;  let  the  trees  shake  them- 
selves  of  drops  of  rain  ;  let  the  grass  lift  itself  up 
once  more,  and  then  man  will  instinctively  praise 
God  for  that  which  before  seemed  to  be  only  a  pro* 
cess  of  destruction.  The  storm  seems  to  have  gone ; 
but  it  has  not  gone.  Those  things  which  at  first 
appeared — all  the  external  signs  of  lury — these  have 
passed  away  ;  and  now  the  storm  is  at  work  on  the 
root,  and  every  blade  of  grass  is  drawing,  and  every 
tree  is  pumping,  and  every  flower  is  drinking.  Who 
could  have  cleansed  the  air  as  that  breathing  wind 
has?  Who  could  have  swept  the  vapours  out  of 
the  heavens  as  that  tornado  has?  Who,  by  any 
appliance  of  human  skill,  could  have  watered  the 
acres  as  that  rain  has?  Who  could  have  given 
new  life  to  the  wasting  herbage  as  that  thunder- 
storm has,  which  went  tramping  through  the  valley 
and  the  wilderness  apparently  a  messenger  of  evil  ? 
One  hour  after  it  is  gone  all  things  silently  thank 
God  that  one  hour  before  shuddered  and  trembled, 
and  said,  "  Hast  Thou  forgotten  to  be  gracious?*' 

So  it  is  with  the  ministrations  of  suffering  and 
sorrow.  While  the  storm  pelts,  men  shrink.  While 
the  thunder  sounds,  they  slink  down.  While  the 
tempest  rages,  it  is  as  if  they  were  ruined.  But 
when  the  violence  abates  a  little,  they  begin  to  lift  up 
their  hoid,  and  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  all  darl^ 
that  it  was  not  all  thunder,  that  it  was  not  all  beat- 
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ing,  that  there  was  an  element  of  good  in  it ;  and 
mdually  they  learn  the  sweet  bounty  and  benefit 
that  God  mennt  to  bestow  upon  them  by  afflictions. 

— Bucher. 

(109.)  When  trees  grow  so  that  their  branches  are 
mostly  on  one  side,  we  never  restore  branches  to 
the  deficient  side  by  cutting  the  opposite  side.  We 
cut  the  most  barren  side,  and  there  Nature,  in  seek- 
ing to  restore'  what  we  cut,  drives  out  new  buds  and 
branches.  The  gardener  knows  that  where  he  puts 
the  knife,  there  will  follow  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
And  blessed  are  thevwhom  the  Heavenly  Husband- 
man prunes,  that  they  may  bring  forth  more  fruit, 
if,  when  He  cuts,  there  is  a  bud  oehind  the  knife ; 
but,  woe  to  them  who,  being  cut,  have  no  bud  to 
grow,  and  are  more  disbranched  and  barren  for 
being  pruned.  -^Betchir. 

U.  To  wean  ns  from  the  irozld. 

(no.)  Two  lessons  principally  God  would  teach 
yoa  by  affliction : — 

First,  That  your  affections  be  taken  off  from  earthly 
fossessions.  When  Israel  doted  on  Egypt  as  a 
piuace,  God  made  it  an  iron  furnace  to  make  them 
weary  of  it.  The  creature  is  our  idol  by  nature,  but 
Infinite  wisdom  makes  it  our  grief,  that  it  may  not 
be  our  God.  When  children  tare  well  abroad,  they 
are  mindlesi  of  home ;  but  when  abused  bv  strangers, 
they  hasten  to  their  parents.  The  world  is  there- 
fore a  puigatory,  that  it  might  not  be  our  paradise. 
As  soon  as  Laban  frowned  on  Jacob,  he  calks  of 
returning  to  his  father's  house.  Every  rout  the 
world  puts  us  to  sounds  a  retreat  to  our  affections, 
and  calls  off  our  heart  from  the  eager  pursuit  of 
these  withering  vanities. 

Secondly,  That  you  thoose  the  good  part  that  shall 
never  be  taken  from  you^  Man's  heart  will  be  fixed 
on  somewhat  as  its  hope  and  happiness.  God 
therefore  puts  out  our  candles,  that  we  may  look  up 
to  the  sun.  When  we  are  delving  in  the  earth  to 
find  content.  He  sends  damp,  purposely  to  make  us 
call  to  be  drawn  upward.  Till  the  prodigal  met 
with  a  iamine,  he  regarded  not  his  father.  If  the 
waters  be  abated,  the  dove  is  apt  to  wander  and 
defile  herself;  but  when  they  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  allow  bar  no  rest,  then  she  returns  to  the 
ark.  — Swimnock^  1673. 

(ill.)  We  are  the  children  of  the  Great  King, 
but  we  were  sold  unto  slavery  before  we  were  bom, 
and  we  know  not  the  estate  of  the  first-bom.  As 
if  the  children  of  her  Majesty  should  sell  themselves 
into  slavery,  without  knowing  what  slavery  is,  in 
tbe  hope  of  improving  their  condition :  so  it  was 
with  God's  first-bom  of  mankind.  By  their  birth- 
right they  had  dominion  over  all  powers  and  ele- 
ments ;  but  by  the  powers,  which  they  should  have 
held  captive,  they  were  taken  captive. 

Bitterly  as  her  Majesty's  children  would  feel  the 
change,  the  next  generation  would  have  a  very 
diiferent  sense  of  it.  On  hearing  what  their  original 
condition  was,  it  might  kindle  a  wish  in  them  that 
their  parents  had  been  wise  enough  to  keep  their 
first  estate.  To  the  later  generations  of  the  royal 
children  the  state  of  slavery  would  be  quite  naturaL 
They  would  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  that  their 
normal,  or  original  natural  condition  was  so  widely 
dififerent  finom  that  into  which  they  were  bom. 
This  is  the  case  with  mankind.  They  are  a  late 
generation,  and  they  have  not  an  idea  of  what  their 
oriffiiud  condition  was.    It  it  so  long  since  the 


glory  departed  from  them,  that  they  kixjw  not  10 
what  their  royalty  consisted.  The  unnatural  is  be- 
come so  natural  to  them,  that  they  have  a  far  strongei 
inclination  to  remain  as  they  are,  than  to  undergo 
a  re-bixth  in  order  to  be  restored  to  their  first 
estate. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  strange  country  behavef 
so  ill  to  them,  or  they  would  never  inquire  for  the 
royal  home-lands.  It  is  a  good  thing  tnat  in  their 
new  and  fallen  condition  they  sicken  and  suffer.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  the  elements  of  nature,  which 
have  got  tlie  mastery  over  them,  often  oppress  and 
scourge  tliem,  and  in  the  end  deprive  tncm  of  all 
the  goods  which  they  have  lusted  alter.  It  is  a  go<x^ 
thing  that,  in  this  cruel  house  of  bondage,  the  final 
recompense  which  the  powers  that  be  confer  oa 
their  devoted  slaves,  is  to  tum  them  into  dead  clay 
Were  it  not  for  hard  usage  the  foolish  slaves  woutf 
never  be  weaned  in  heart  from  the  land  of  ^;ypt. 

^PulsjforiL 

12.  To  prepare  ns  for  etenial  glory. 

(112.)  The  vessels  of  mercy  are  seasoned  witk 
affliction,  and  then  the  wine  of  glory  is  poured  in. 

'^fVatson,  1696. 

(113.)  "Oh  dear !  don't ;"  said  the  Stone  to  the 
Chisel,  which  was  cutting  and  modelling  it  into  ceiv 
tain  forms  and  proportions.  '*  These  heavy  blowf 
are  very  terrible  to  bear ;  besides,  I  am  at  a  loss  ta 
imagine  where  the  necessity  is  for  my  being  sub- 
jected to  such  coarse  and  severe  treatmenU  Ok 
dear !  pray,  do  desist !  *' 

"You  are  intended  to  fill  a  place  in  yonder 
building,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  a  splendid 
mansion,"  answered  the  Chisel  with  another  sharp 
stroke. 

"  Oh  dear  1  worse  and  worse ! "  cried  the  Stone 
shuddering  under  the  blow  which  stmck  off  a  further 
rough  parL  **  But,  if  so  designed,  why  not  put  me 
into  my  place  at  once,  without  this  suffering  ?  '* 

"You  are  not  fit  for  it,"  replied  the  Chisel,  still 
going  on  with  its  work.  "  Don't  you  see  that  all 
the  stones  in  the  building  have  undergone  a  shaping 
process?" 

"How  long  must  I  suffer  it?"  asked  the  Stone 
sorrowfully. 

"Only  till  all  that  is  unsuitable  and  improper 
shall  be  removed,"  replied  the  Chisel,  "and  when 
made  meet  for  the  high  situation  you  are  to  occupy, 
you  will  be  added  unto  the  others,  and  be  as  beauti- 
fill  as  they.** 

"To  insert  the  stones  in  their  roughness,  as 
taken  from  the  quarry,  would  be  an  incongruity  and 
moral  impossibility.  None  are  built  up  in  their 
natural  condition  and  without  preparation.  The 
plan  of  the  house  has  been  drawn  by  the  'Wise 
Master  Builder ; '  unto  which  design  every  part 
must  be  brought,  by  working  the  materials  mto 
their  several  forms  and  dimensions,  which  are  then 
added  to  the  structure.  And  when  all  is  finished, 
the  topstone  will  be  brought  forth,  with  shoutings^ 
crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it  I "  (Zech.  iv.  7). 

How  many  "lively  stones  "now  fitting  for  the 
heavenly  temple,  unable  to  discover  the  design  and 
necessity  of  their  afflictions,  are  crying  out  under  th# 
hand  of  the  great  Artificer,  "  Oh,  pray  spare  m« 
these  trials  I — Remove  Thy  stroke  away  from  me  : 
I  am  consumed  by  the  blow  of  Thine  hand."  And 
to  how  many  need  the  Divine  assurance  be  given, 
"  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shak 
know  hereafter,  *•  — BowUefK 
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(114.)  There  seems  to  each  individual  consdons- 
ness  a  strange  adjustment  of  the  events  that  are 
happening  in  our  lives ;  and  every  day  we  see  things 
that  we  cannot  account  for;  and  men  will  never 
be  done  asking  about  mysteries  and  "mysterious 
providences."  There  is  no  reconciliation  apparently 
irom  the  human  stand-point  for  conflicting  events. 
There  never  yet  was  found,  and  I  think  will  never 
be,  a  key  that  shall  solve  these  mysteries.  But  if 
you  teach  men  the  truth  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  fashioning,  not  our  outward 
life  (except  as  it  stands  related  to  the  more  glorious 
result),  but  the  inward  and  spiritual  life ;  that  Christ 
is  not  working  for  the  results  which  appear  in  this 
life  alone,  but  for  results  which  shall  appear  in  the 
life  hereafter — that  reconciles  them ;  or,  if  it  does 
not  reconcile,  it  settles.  I  do  not  care  what  befalls 
vou  ;  you  do  not  yourself  care  what  befalls  you,  so 
long  as  you  have  the  certainty  that  the  end  of  it 
shall  be  right.  Your  ship  goes  to  sea,  a  storm 
follows  it,  you  get  no  tidings  of  it,  yet  if  you  have 
confidence  in  her  crew  and  in  her  commander,  if 
you  are  sure  that  she  will  make  the  port,  it  matters 
very  little  to  you  whether  she  has  more  or  less  of 
stormy  voyage.  Storms  may  even  be  an  impetus 
and  a  help.  So  in  human  life.  Once  give  me  to 
believe  that  I  am  a  child  of  God,  that  my  Father's 
Spirit  has  reinhabited  my  soul,  that  sdl  that  is 
happening  to  me,  whether  seemingly  good  or  evil. 
Is  the  working  out  of  a  higher  nature  from  my  lower 
one— once  let  me  believe  that  this  life  is  one  from 
which  there  is  to  come  a  spiritual  being,  and  that 
the  oppression,  the  raspings,  the  piercings,  the 
sorrows,  the  angiiish,  the  disappointment,  the  ten 
thousand  inequalities,  the  rude  bu  Actings,  the  down- 
throws, and  all  the  events  which  are  happening 
to  me  here,  are  but  the  preparation  for  that  higher 
life,  and  its  development  m  me,  and  I  am  con- 
tent. 

Once  on  a  summer's  day,  I  went  with  my  brother 
to  extract  a  crystal  from  the  rock.  With  a  mighty 
sledge-hammer  he  vigorously  dealt  blow  after  blow 
upon  the  rock,  and  chipped  piece  alter  piece.  At 
last  the  top  of  the  crystal  appeared.  Then  one 
might  see  what  he  was  after,  for  it  had  not  shown 
upon  the'  outer  surface  of  the  rock.  When  the 
crystal  appeared,  then  the  whole  strife  became  how 
so  to  break  the  rock  away  from  it,  and  how  so  to 
strike  the  rock  as  to  extract  the  crystal.  The 
rock  was  pfood  for  nothing,  the  crystal  was  every- 
thing. The  soul  is  man's  crystal,  and  the  Ixxly  is 
but  the  incasing  rock  that  holds  it.  God's  provi- 
dences are  smiting  upon  the  rock,  and  breaking  and 
cutting  it  away,  and  extracting  the  precious  crystal, 
which  is  worth  incomparably  more  than  its  setting 
in  the  rock«  '^Beecher^ 

(115.)  When  T  see  Go<'  erpecially  busy  in  troubling 
and  trying  a  Christian,  I  know  that  out  of  that 
Christian's  character  there  is  to  come  some  especial 
good.  A  quanyman  goes  down  into  the  excavation, 
and  with  strong-handed  machinery  bores  into  the 
rock.  TTie  rock  says,  "  What  do  you  do  that  for  ?  " 
He  puts  powder  in.  He  lights  a  fuze.  There  is  a 
thundering  crash.  The  rock  says,  "  Why,  the 
whole  mountain  is  going  to  pieces.  The  crowbar 
is  plunged.  The  rock  is  dragged  out.  After  awhile 
it  is  taken  into  the  artist's  studio.  Tt  says,  "  Well, 
now  I  have  got  to  a  good,  warm,  comfortable  place 
at  last"  But  the  sculptor  takes  the  chisel  and 
mallet,  and  he  digs  for  the  eyes,  and  he  cuts  fm  toe 


mouth,  and  he  bores  for  the  ears,  and  he  ruba  i1 
with  sandpaper,  until  the  rock  says,  "When  will 
this  torture  be  ended  ?"  A  sheet  is  thrown  over  it. 
It  stands  in  darkness.  After  awhile  it  is  taken  ouL 
The  covering  is  removed.  It  stands  in  the  sunlight, 
in  the  presence  of  ten  thousand  applauding  people, 
as  they  greet  the  statue  of  the  poet,  or  the  prmce,  or 
the  conqueror.  "  Ah  1 "  says  the  stone,  "  now  I 
understand  iu  I  am  a  great  deal  l)ettet  off  now, 
standing  as  the  statue  of  a  conqueror,  than  I  would 
have  l)een  down  in  the  quarry.''  So  God  finds  a 
man  down  in  the  quarry  of  ignorance  and  sin.  How 
to  get  him  up?  He  must  be  bored,  and  blasted, 
and  chiselled,  and  scoured,  and  stajid  sometime 
in  the  darkness.  But  after  awhile  the  mantle  of 
affliction  will  fall  off,  and  his  soul  will  be  greeted 
by  the  one  hundred  and  fourty-four  thousand,  and 
the  thousands  of  thousands,  as  more  than  conqueror. 

IT.    WHY  IT  IS  "  GOOD  "  FOS  THE  LORlfS 

PEOPLE  TO  BE  AFFLICTED. 

1.  B«ean8a  it  tdeanseB  them  from  tin. 

{116.)  There  are  some  troubles  that  t>eat  us  right 
down ;  and  there  are  some  troubles  that  afford  a 
stimulus  to  the  whole  mind,  and  lift  it  up  to  a 
higher  plane. 

Have  you  not,  in  the  great  hours  of  sorrow — not 
in  the  despairing  hours  of  sorrow ;  not  in  the 
degrading  hours  of  sorrow ;  not  in  the  sordid  houn 
in  which  sorrow  drags  you  in  its  own  slime ;  but 
in  those  hours  in  which  you  feel  that  you  are  a  son 
of  God  under  affliction,  that  this  world  is  not  your 
abiding  place,  and  that  your  home  is  the  eternity 
of  God — have  you  never,  in  those  hours,  felt  that 
the  world  to  come  was  opened  as  it  had  never  been 
before,  and  that  God's  glory  shone  as  it  had  never 
shone  before  ?  Have  you  never,  in  those  hours,  felt 
that  those  doubts  and  scepticisms  which  had 
pestered  your  mind  had  been  swept  away  ? 

In  the  sultry  insect-breeding  days  of  summer,  how 
insects  abound  !  Every  tree  is  a  harlx>ur  for  stine* 
ing  pests.  Wherever  you  sit  they  swarm  around, 
and  annoy  you,  and  destroy  your  peace  and  comfort. 
By  and  by  there  come  those  vast  floods  of  clouds 
that  bring  tornadoes,  and  that  are  thunder-voiced 
and  up  through  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills  and 
mountains  sweep  drenching  and  cleansing  rains. 
And  when  the  storm  has  ceased,  and  the  clouds  are 
gone,  and  you  sit  under  the  dripping  tree,  not  a  fly, 
not  a  gnat,  not  a  pestilent  insect  is  to  be  seen.  The 
winds  and  rains  have  driven  them  all  away. 

Has  it  never  l)een  so  with  those  ten  thousand 
little  pests  of  pride,  and  vanity,  and  envying,  and 
jealousy,  and  unlawful  desire,  that  for  days  have 
teased  and  fretted  you,  and  kept  you  busy  wiih 
conscience,  and  taste,  and  affection,  and  all  the 
higher  faculties,  until  God  sent  upon  you  some 
great  searching  sorrow,  some  overwhelming  trcuble? 
There  was  that  babe,  that  lived  in  your  heart ;  and 
He  laid  heart  and  babe  together  in  the  grave.  He 
subverted  your  household.  He  brought  on  you 
such  torrents  of  suffering,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up. 
And  in  those  hours  He  graciously  sustained  yoiL 
and  lifted  you  up  toward  Himself,  so  that,  although! 
you  suffered  unutterable  afiliction,  you  felt  that  it 
had  deansed  you  from  jealousies,  envies,  vanity^ 
pride,  the  whole  swarm  of  venomous  and  stinging 
insects  tnat  had  beset  yoa  -^Btechir* 
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S.  BeoanM  In  it  Ck)d  reveals  HimBelf  moit  folly 
to  them. 

(117.)  Afflictions  are  so  finr  from  being  ground  of 
discomforts,  that  they  are  rather  cordials  in  the 
issue,  because  they  advance  us  more  degrees  in  that 
knowledge  of  God,  which  is  the  means  of  eternal 
life.  We  often  learn  more  of  God  under  the  rod 
that  strikes  us,  than  under  the  staff  that  comforts 
us  (Ps.  cxiz.  71,  72).  If  the  sun  should  perpetually 
shine  in  our  hemisphere,  how  could  we  understand 
God's  workmanship  in  those  little  spangles  of  the 
heavens?  Though  the  night  hide  from  us  the 
beauty  of  the  sim,  yet  it  discovers  the  brightness  and 
motions  of  the  stark        — Chamock^  \tz%-\t^, 

(118.)  God  chooseth  this  season,  to  make  the 
omnipotency  of  His  love  the  more  conspicuous.  As 
Elijah,  to  add  to  the  miracle,  first  causeth  water  in 
abundance  to  be  poured  on  the  wood  and  sacrifice, 
and  then  brings  fire  from  heaven  by  his  P^^er  to 
Uck  it  up ;  thus  God  pours  out  the  flood  of  affliction 
upon  His  children,  and  then  kindles  that  inward 
joy  in  their  bosoms  which  licks  up  all  their  sorrow. 

— Gumail^  161 7-1679. 

(119.)  God  afflicts  us  for  our  profit,  that  we  might 
be  partakers  of  His  holiness.  The  flowers  smell 
sweetest  after  a  shower;  vines  bear  the  better  for 
bleeding ;  the  walnut-tree  is  most  fruitful  when  most 
beaten;  saints  spring  and  thrive  most  internally, 
when  they  are  most  externally  afflicted.  Afflictions 
are  the  mother  of  virtue.  Manasseh's  chain  was 
more  profitable  to  him  than  his  crown.  Luther 
could  not  understand  some  scriptures  till  he  was  in 
affliction.  The  Christ-cross  is  no  letter,  and  yet 
that  taught  him  more  than  all  the  letters  in  a  row. 
God's  house  of  correction  is  His  school  of  instructi6n. 
All  the  stones  that  came  about  Stephen's  ears  did 
but  knock  him  closer  to  Christ,  the  comer-stone. 
The  waves  did  but  lift  Noah's  ark  nearer  to  heaven  ; 
and  the  higher  the  waters  grew,  the  more  the  ark 
was  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Afflictions  lift  up  the  soul 
to  more  rich,  clear,  and  full  enjoyments  of  God. 
*' Behold,  I  will  lead  her  into  the  wiltUmess^  and 
speak  comfortably  unto  her"  (Hos.  ii.  14),  or  rather, 
as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  "  I  will  earnestly  or  vehe- 
mently speak  to  her  heart."  God  makes  afflictions 
to  be  but  inlets  to  the  soul's  more  sweet  and  full 
enjoyment  of  His  blessed  self.  When  was  it  that 
Stephen  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  Christ  standing 
at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God,  but  when  the  stones  were 
about  his  ears,  and  there  was  but  a  short  step 
betwixt  him  and  eternity?  And  when  did  God 
appear  in  glory  to  Jacob,  but  in  the  day  of  his 
troubles,  when  the  stones  were  his  pillows,  and  the 
ground  his  bed,  and  the  hedges  his  curtains,  and  the 
heavehs  his  canopy?  Then  he  saw  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  sjid  descending  in  their  glittering 
robes.  — Brooks^  i6oS-i6Sa 

(12a)  The  presence  of  Christ  can  turn  a  dark 
night  into  a  night  much  to  be  remembered.  Per- 
haps it  is  time  to  be  sleeping ;  but  the  Noveml)er 
wind  is  out ;  and  as  it  riots  over  the  misty  hills, 
and  dashes  the  raio'^irift  on  the  rattling  casement, 
and  howls  like  a  spirit  distracted  in  the  fireless 
chimney,  it  has  awakened  the  young  sleeper  in  the 
upper  room  ;  and  when  his  mother  enters,  she  finds 
him  sobbing  out  his  infant  fears,  or  with  beating 
heart  hiding  from  the  noisy  danger  in  the  depths  of 
his  downy  pillow.  But  she  puts  the  candle  on  the 
table,  and  sits  down  be^e  the  bed;  and  as  he 


hears  her  assuring  voice,  and  espies  the  gay  comfed 
in  her  smiling  face,  and  as  she  puts  her  hand  over 
his,  the  tear  stands  still  upon  his  cheek,  till  it  gets 
time  to  dry  ;  and  the  smoothing  down  of  the  panic 
furrows  on  his  brow,  and  the  brightening  of  his  eve, 
announce  that  he  is  i>eady  for  whatever  a  mother 
has  got  to  tell.  And  as  she  goes  on  to  explain  the 
mysterious  sources  of  his  terror — "That  hvarse, 
loud  roaring  is  the  brook  tumbling  over  the  ctones ; 
for  the  long  pouring  rains  have  filled  it  to  the  very 
brim.  It  is  up  on  the  green  to-night,  and  liad  the 
cowslips  been  in  blossom  they  woidd  all  luive  been 
drowned.  Yes;  and  that  thump  on  the  window. 
It  is  the  old  cedar  at  the  comer  of  the  Louse,  and  as 
the  wind  tosses  his  stifle  branches,  they  bounce  and 
scratch  on  the  panes  of  glass  ;  and  if  they  were  not 
very  small,  th^  would  be  broken  in  pieces."  And 
then  she  goes  on  to  tell  how  this  very  night  there 
are  people  out  in  the  pelting  blast,  while  Tier  little 
boy  lies  warm  in  his  crib,  inside  oC  his  curtains ;  and 
how  ships  may  be  upset  on  the  (leep  sea,  or  dashed 
to  pieces  on  rocks  so  steep  tha*:  the  drowniuff  sailors 
cannot  climb  them.  And  then,  perhaps,  she  erxls 
it  all  with  breathing  a  mother^s  prayer,  or  he  dxv^ps 
asleep  beneath  the  cradU-'.ivmn. 

And  why  describe  all  this  ?  Because  there  is  so 
much  practical  divinity  in  it.  In  the  history  of  a 
child,  a  night  likelthis  is  an  important  night,  lor  it 
has  done  three  things.  It  has  explained  some  things 
which,  unexplained,  would  have  been  a  rource  of 
constant  alarm — perhaps  the  germ  of  supf  r&tition  or 
insanity*  It  has  taught  some  precious  lessons— 
sympathy  for  sufferers,  gratitude  for  mercies,  and 
perhaps  some  pleasant  thought  of  Him  who  is  the 
hiding-place  from  the  storm,  and  the  covert  from 
the  tempest.  And  then  it  has  deepened  in  that 
tender  bosom  the  foundations  of  filial  piety,  and 
helped  to  ^ve  that  parent  such  hold  and  purchase 
on  a  filial  heart  as  few  wise  mothers  have  ever  failed 
to  win,  and  no  manly  son  has  ever  blushed  to  own. 

Then  for  the  paralleL  "  As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  so  the  Lord  comforteth  His  people." 
It  b  in  the  dark  and  boisterous  night  of  sorrow 
or  apprehension  that  the  Saviour  reveals  Himself 
nigh.  And  one  of  the  first  things  He  does  is  to 
explain  the  subject-matter  of  the  grief— to  show  its 
real  nature  and  amount.  *  *  It  is  but  a  light  affliction. 
It  lasts  but  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  false  alarm.  It 
is  only  the  rain-drift  on  the  window — wait  till  the 
day  dawns  and  shadows  flee  away.  Wait  till  morn- 
ing, and  you  will  see  the  whole  extent  of  it.**  And 
then  the  next  thing  that  He  does  b  to  teach  some 
useful  lesson.  And  during  those  quiet  hours,  when 
the  heart  is  soft,  the  Saviour's  lessons  sink  deep. 
And  last  of  all,  besides  consolation  under  the  trial 
and  peaceful  fruits  that  follow  it,  by  this  comforting 
visit,  the  Saviour  unspeakably  endears  Himself  to 
that  soul.  Paul  and  Silas  never  knew  Christ  so 
well,  nor  loved  Him  so  much,  as  after  that  night 
which  He  and  they  passed  together  in  the  Mace- 
donian prison.  And  the  souls  on  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  taken  the  deepest  hold,  are  those  whose 
great  tribulations  have  thrown  them  most  frequently 
and  most  entirely  into  His  own  society. 

— HamUton, 

(121.)  Affliction  brin^  its  own  precious  com- 
pensations with  it.  Rich  issues  unfold  from  its 
seeming  pover^ ;  the  tearful  cloud  is  painted  with 
a  rainbow ;  the  waste  lonesome  night  is  made 
cheerful  with  songs  and  radiant  with  stars;  amid 
the  darkness  and  emptiness  of  earthly  scenes  the 
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glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem  shine  forth  with  a 
new  and  surpassing  lustre.  I1ie  outside  of  a  stained 
class  window  looks  dingy  and  unsightly  ;  it  has  no 
beauty  or  attraction.  And  so  the  coloured  windows 
of  pain,  sickness,  bereavement,  to  those  who  look 
at  them  from  without,  from  the  busy  street  of  the 
world*8  pursuits  and  pleasures,  may  appear  gloomy 
and  uninviting.  But  within,  to  God  s  true  chil- 
dren, worshipping  in  that  most  solemn  of  temples 
— the  temple  of  sorrow — where  all  earthly  clamours 
are  hushea,  and  all  hearts  are  awed  into  earnestness 
and  devotion,  what  a  grand  and  radiant  sight  is 
disclosed  by  these  windows  !  The  blue  sky  is  con- 
cealed,  but  a  golden  glory  floats  around :  the  sun- 
shine is  dim,  but  dimmed  into  the  radiance  of  ruby 
and  sapphire,  of  emerald  and  topaz ;  the  common 
familiar  sights  of  earth  are  obscured,  but  painted 
in  hues  of  Hving  lieht  on  these  windows, — hues  that 
bathe  the  soul  with  their  splendour, — are  the  sub- 
lime scenes  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Redeemer — 
scenes  well  fitted  to  hide  the  world  by  their  over- 
powering glory.  — Macmillan. 

%,  It  fftrangtlieziB  th«ir  ftdth  In  Ck>d. 

(122.)  The  Christian  through  trouble  is  made 
more  bold  and  hearty,  and  concludeth  with  him- 
self, more  than  ever  he  did  before,  that  God  hath  a 
special  consideration  of  those  thlat  are  in  trouble, 
and  will  graciously  help  and  deliver  them. 

Like  as  one  that  hath  sailed  oft  upon  the  sea, 
and  hath  been  sore  tossed  with  the  fearful  waves, 
is  afterwards  the  more  bold  to  go  unto  the  sea,  for- 
asmuch as  he  hath  ever  escaped  well;  even  so  a 
Christian  man,  whom  the  cross  hath  oft  assaulted 
and  exercised,  forasmuch  as  he  hath  always  found 
comfort,  aid,  and  help  of  God,  afterward  he  trusteth 
God,  the  longer  the  more,  though  the  same  afflic- 
tion come  a^ain  unto  him  that  he  had  before. 

David,  when  he  prepared  himself  to  fight  against 
the  valiant  giant  Goliath,  said  these  woras:  **The 
Ix)rd,  which  hath  delivered  me  from  a  lion  and 
from  a  bear,  shall  deliver  me  also  from  this  Philis- 
tine '*  (I  Sam.  xvii).  And  again,  Paul  saith  :  '*  God 
hath  delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death,  and  de- 
livereth  us  daily,  and  we  hope  that  He  vdll  deliver 
na  from  henceforth  also  "  (2  Cor.  i). 

— Wermullerus^  1551. 

(133.)  Our  faith  receives  much  strength  in  our 
afflictions,  because  in  them  we  have  experience  of 
God*s  truth,  both  in  His  threatenings,  in  that  for  our 
sins  He  has  inflicted  those  judgments  which  in  His 
Word  He  has  denounced,  and  also  in  His  promises, 
seeing  He  performs  all  that  He  has  undertaken,  not 
only  m  assisting  us  in  our  afflictions,  but  also  in 
delivering  us  in  due  time :  in  both  showing  His  in- 
finite wisdom,  omnipotent  power,  and  all-governing 
providence,  whereby  He  has  disposed  of  all  things 
to  the  best  When  by  experience  we  find  that  the 
Lord  has  showed  us  great  mercy  in  crossing  our 
most  earnest  desires,  has  brought  to  us  much  com- 
fort out  of  our  greatest  calamities,  turned  our  fears 
and  dangers  into  security  and  joyful  triumph,  and 
has  made  the  whole,  which  in  swallowing  seemed  to 
devour  us,  to  be  a  means  of  our  deliverance,  then  is 
our  faith  marvellously  increased,  and  we  thereby  are 
enabled  to  endure  the  next  afflictions  with  much 
more  patience  and  contentment.  As  the  pilot  hav- 
ing escaped  out  of  many  storms,  and  the  soldier  out 
of  many  dangerous  conflicts,  are  so  heartened  thereby 
that  they  are  marvellously  courageous  when  tossed 
with  tempests  and  assaulted  by  enemies,  whilst  Inex- 


perienced passengers  and  firesh  water  soldiers  tremble 
at  the  least  danger ;  so  those  who  have  been  exer- 
cised in  afflictions,  and  have  had  manifold  experience 
of  God's  mercy,  power,  and  love,  both  in  assisting 
them  in  their  troubles  and  in  delivering  them  out  ot 
their  greatest  dancers,  have  their  faith  in  God  hereby 
so  strengthened  that  they  are  much  more  patient  in 
afflictions  and  more  courageous  in  perils  than  those 
who  were  never  exercised  with  these  trials. 

— Daumami^  1644- 

(124.)  The  purpose  of  suffering  is  never  to  be 
found  out  by  a  comparison  of  merits  among  neigh- 
bours, but  bv  considering  how  it  draws  the  soul  in 
more  childlike  dependence  towards  the  Father.  By 
this  principle,  the  right-minded  and  well-meaning 
must  be  tried  quite  as  much  as  the  faithless.  Trials 
are  signs  of  celestial  favour,  seals  on  their  forehead, 
badges  of  favourites,  crowns  of  honour.  We  forget 
that  it  is  just  as  important  that  the  good  should  be 
made  better,  as  that  the  bad  should  be  reformed. 
Vessels  that  are  to  be  made  meet  for  the  Master's 
highest  uses  are  to  be  refined  in  the  furnace  seven 
times  heated.  We  must  learn  that  it  is  a  far  richer 
blessing  to  be  taught  what  the  feeling  of  the  Com* 
forter  is,  and  what  peace  comes  from  self-renunda- 
tion,  than  to  go  through  life  in  any  holiday  dance. 
Just  as  the  wise  and  affectionate  mother  shows  her 
true  maternal  love  more  manifestly  when  she  causes 
her  child  to  ciy  with  disappointment  by  snatching 
him  back  from  the  candle  he  grasps  at  as  a  flaming 
toy,  than  when  she  gives  him  the  costliest  plaything ; 
so  God  often  shows  a  tenderer  concern  when  He 
denies  us  health  and  riches  than  when  He  grants 
them — when  He  enfeebles  us  with  disease  or  poverty 
than  when  He  covers  us  with  flesh  or  fortune. 

— HufUingtmu 

4.  Because  it  makes  them  firnltftd. 

(125.)  Sharp  frosts  nourish  the  com,  so  do  sharp 
afflictions  grace.  — Af^0/j<;»,  1696. 

(126.)  "What  beautiful  fruit  you  bear!"  said  a 
little  Flower  to  the  Vine  with  purple  grapes  in  the 
same  conservatory. 

"  I  am  very  truly  thankfiil  for  it,"  answered  the 
Vine  modestly. 

"  It  is  so  ornamental ;  and  besides  makes  you  so 
much  more  profitable,"  observed  the  little  Flower. 

"And  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  rebelled  against 
the  only  means  which  could  render  me  really  fruit- 
ful," replied  the  Vine. 

"  Then,  is  it  not  natural  to  vines  to  yield  fruits?" 
asked  the  little  Flower  with  some  wonder. 

"I  confess  for  myself,"  said  the  Vine  humbly, 
**  that  though  I  produced  abundance  of  green  leaves, 
there  was  found  very  little  fruit  of  any  good  quality, 
— Vines  are  apt  to  degenerate." 

**  What  is  necessary,  then  ?"  inquired  the  Flower. 

"  With  proper  training,  careful  pruning,"  said  the 
Vine. 

"  What  is  pruning?"  asked  the  little  Flower. 

"  Shortening  the  branches,  cutting  off,  and  taking 
away  all  that  would  only  run  to  waste,"  replied  the 
Vine.  "  Ah  I  it  was  against  that  use  of  tne  sharp 
knife  that  my  nature  shrank  and  rebelled !  It 
greatly  humbled  me  too ;  I  looked  so  shorn  and  so 
short  afterwards." 

"  And  what  then?"  asked  the  little  Flowei  deeply 
interested. 

•*  Then,  after  awhile,  new  shoots  appeared,  which 
are  those  brsjiches  now  bearing ;  but  still  the  knife 
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k  often  required,  in  order  to  keep  down  a  running 
disposition,  and  to  strengthen  the  formed  fruit." 

•*  Very  wonderful  I"  said  the  little  Flower  in  ad- 
miration. "  But  who  would  have  thought  that  such 
•evere  wounding  could  have  such  results,  and  become 
inch  a  blessing  I  **  ^-BowtUn* 

8.  Beeanaa  It  lirliigB  <rat  tbeir  graeea  and  ezo«l- 
lancleB  Into  view,  to  tlie  glory  of  Ood. 

(127.)  What  place  should  we  then  have  for  pa- 
tience, submission,  meekness,  forbearance,  ana  a 
readiness  to  forgive,  if  we  had  nothing  to  tnr  us 
either  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  or  from  the  hand 
of  men.  A  Christian  without  trials  would  be  like  a 
mill  without  wind  or  water.  The  contrivance  and 
design  of  the  wheel-work  within  would  be  un- 
noticed and  unknown  without  something  to  put  it 
in  moticm  ^m  without     — Newton^  1725-1007. 

•.  Baoanae  It  eatablUhei  tliem  In  graot. 

(128.)  We  cannot  be  established  except  by  sufTer- 
ing.  It  is  no  use  our  hoping  that  we  shall  be  well- 
rooted  if  no  March  winds  have  passed  over  us.  The 
young  oak  cannot  be  expected  to  strike  its  roots  as 
deep  as  the  oid  one.  Those  old  gnarlings  on  the 
roots,  and  those  strange  twistings  of  the  branches, 
all  teU  of  many  storms  that  have  swept  over  the 
aged  tree.  But  they  are  also  indicators  of  the  depths 
into  which  the  roots  have  dived  ;  and  they  tell  the 
woodman  that  he  might  as  soon  expect  to  rend  up  a 
mountain  as  to  tear  up  that  oak  by  the  roots.  We 
Ikust  suffer  awhile,  then  shall  we  be  established. 

— apurgeoH. 

T.  Baoaoae  It  makaa  tHam  grow  In  graoa. 

(129.)  Nor  would  our  graces  grow,  unless  they 
were  called  out  to  exercise  :  the  difficulties  we  meet 
with  not  only  prove  but  strengthen  the  graces  ,of  the 
Spirit.     If  a  person  were  always  to  sit  still,  he  would 

Srobably  wholly  lose  the  power  of  moving  his 
mbs;  but  by  walking  and  working  he  becomes 
strong  and  active.  So,  in  a  long  course  of  ease, 
the  powers  of  the  new  man  would  certainly  lan- 
gnish :  the  soul  would  grow  soft,  indolent,  cowardly, 
and  &int ;  and  therefore  the  Lord  appoints  His 
children  such  dispensations  as  make  them  strive, 
and  struggl^  and  pant.  They  must  press  through 
a  crowd,  swim  against  a  stream,  endure  hardships, 
nin,  wrestle,  and  fight;  and  thus  their  strength 
g;iowi  in  the  using.  ^-NewUm^  1725-1807. 

(13a)  Many  of  our  graces  cannot  thrive  without 
trials,  such  as  resignation,  patience,  meekness,  long- 
suffering.  Some  of  the  London  porters  do  not 
3>pear  to  be  very  strong  men,  yet  tney  will  trudge 
one  under  a  burden  which  some  stouter  people 
could  not  cany  so  well;  the  reason  is,  they  are 
accustomed  to  carry  burdens,  and  by  continual 
exercise  their  shoulders  acquire  a  strength  suited  to 
their  work.  It  b  so  in  the  Christian  life  ;  activity 
and  strength  of  grace  is  not  ordinarily  acquired  by 
those  who  sit  still  and  live  at  ease,  but  by  tnose  who 
frequently  meet  with  something  which  requires  a 
liill  exertion  of  what  power  the  Lord  has  given 
Ifaem.  — Newton^  1725-1807. 

S.  Baeansa  it  kae]»  tbem  bnmttle. 

(131.)  Poverty  and  affliction  take  away  the  fuel 
tfiat  feeds  pride.  Now,  when  the  fuel  is  taken 
away,  the  fiie  goes  out.    When  the  fodder  is  taken 


away,  wanton  steeds  that  grew  fierce  with  pamper* 
ing  grow  more  tractable.  So  it  is  with  man. 
Take  away  that  that  feeds  his  carnal  disposition, 
and  he  grows  tractable  and  gentle.  Thus,  then, 
affliction  and  poverty,  outwani  in  our  condition, 
help  to  inward  poverty  <^  spirit. 

^Sibbes^  1577-1635. 

(132.)  Afflictions  do  us  ^ood  likewise,  as  they 
make  us  more  acquainted  with  what  is  in  our  own 
hearts,  and  thereby  promote  self-abasement.  There 
are  abominations  which,  like  nests  of  vipers,  lie  so 
Quietly  within,  that  we  hardly  suspect  they  are 
tnere,  till  the  rod  of  affliction  rouses  them :  then 
they  kiss  and  show  their  venom.  This  discovery  is, 
indeed,  very  distressing ;  yet,  till  it  is  made,  we  are 
prone  to  think  ourselves  much  less  vile  than  we 
really  are,  and  cannot  so  heartily  abhor  ourselvesi 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 

^NewUm^  1725-1807. 

•.  Beoanse  It  teaches  tbem  true  wisdom. 

(133.)  As  prosperity  blindeth  the  eyes  of  men, 
even  so  doth  adversity  open  them. 

Like  as  the  salve  that  remedieth  the  disease  of 
the  eyes  doth  first  bite  and  grieve  the  eyes,  and 
maketh  them  to  water,  but  yet  afterward  the 
eyesight  is  clearer  than  it  was ;  even  so  trouble 
doth  vex  men  wonderfully  at  the  first,  but  after* 
ward  it  lighteneth  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  that  it  is 
afterward  more  reasonable,  wise,  and  drcumspecti 
For  trouble  bringeth  experience,  and  experience 
bringeth  wisdom.  ^^WermuUerus^  I55i- 

(134.)  The  tears  of  sorrow  are  like  spiritual 
lenses,  showing  us  the  world  in  its  true  character 
as  a  poor,  empty,  unsatisfying  inheritance. 

— MacmiiUm. 

10.  Becanse  It  teadias  tbam  to  sympatliiM  with 
tbe  suffering. 

(135.)  By  these  afflictions  we  are  made  more  com- 
passionate unto  others  who  endure  the  like  crosses. 
Those  that  have  been  sick  are  apt  to  pity  those  most 
whom  they  see  pained  with  the  like  diseases.  Those 
who  have  been  imprisoned  more  readily  compas* 
sionate,  and  accordingly  help  and  relieve  those  who 
are  restrained.  They  who  have  been  pinched  with 
penury  and  pined  with  hunger  do  above  others  pity 
them  who,  being  poor,  want  food  to  feed  them  and 
clothes  to  cover  them.  And  this  was  one  end  why 
God  laid  upon  our  Saviour  Himself  so  many  afflic* 
tions,  that  He  might  be  able  sufficiently  to  have 
compassion  on  them  that  are  ignorant,  because  He 
was  compassed  with  infirmity.  — Downame^  i^44« 

(136.)  The  story  goes  that  Hany  the  Eighth,  wan* 
dering  one  nio;fat  in  tne  streets  of  London  in  disguise, 
was  met  at  Uie  bridge-foot  by  some  of  the  watch, 
and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself  was  carried 
off  to  the  Poultry  Compter,  and  shut  up  for  the  night 
without  fire  or  candle.  On  his  liberation  he  maide 
a  grant  of  thirty  chaldrons  of  coals  and  a  quantity 
of  bread  for  the  solace  of  night  prisoners  in  the 
Compter.  Experience  brings  sympathy.  Those 
who  Iwv^  felt  snarp  afflictions,  terrible  convictions, 
racking  douots,  and  violent  temptations,  will  be 
zealous  in  consoling  those  in  a  similar  condition. 
It  were  well  if  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would 
put  unsympathising  pastors  into  the  Compter  of 
trouble  for  a  season*  imtii  they  weep  with  those  that 
weep.  —  ^.  M.  Taylor* 
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XL  BMaue  It  «nd<an  tlia  promlMt  to  tiMB. 

(137O  {On  keariiig  ofviusic  by  night,) 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead 
•eason  I  In  the  daytime  it  would  not,  it  could  not, 
•o  much  affect  the  ear.  All  hannonioos  sounds  are 
advanced  by  a  silent  darkness. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The 
gospel  never  sounds  so  sweet  as  in  the  night  of  per- 
secution, or  of  our  own  private  affliction.  It  is  ever 
the  same;  the  difference  is  in  our  disposition  to 
leceive  it. 

O  God,  whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the 
night,  make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my 
crosses  cheerful.  "^Hall^  1574- 1656. 

(138.)  We  never  prise  the  precious  words  of  pro- 
mise till  we  are  placed  in  conditions  in  which  their 
suitability  and  sweetness  are  manifested.  We  all  of 
us  value  those  golden  words,  '*  Wfun  thou  ivalkest 
through  the  fire  thou  shait  not  be  burned^  neither  shall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee^^  but  few  if  any  of  us  have 
cead  them  with  the  delight  of  the  martyr  Bilney,  to 
whom  this  passage  was  a  stay,  while  he  was  in  prison 
awaiting  his  execution  at  the  stake.  His  Bible,  still 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  has  the  passage  marked  with  a  pen  in 
the  margin.  Perhapc,  if  all  were  known,  every  pro- 
mise  in  the  Bible  has  borne  a  special  message  to 
some  one  saint,  and  so  the  whole  volume  might  be 
scored  in  the  margin  with  mementoes  of  Christian 
eaperienoe,  every  one  appropriate  to  the  very  letter. 

^-SpurgeoH* 

11  Beeame  tt  teaoliM  tbem  to  pzlM  tli«lr 
inercles. 

(139.)  Afflictions  when  sanctified  make  us  grate- 
ful for  mercies  which  aforetime  we  treated  with  in- 
difference. We  sat  for  half  an  hour  in  a  calf  s  shed 
the  other  day,  quite  grateful  for  the  shelter  from  the 
driving  rain,  yet  at  no  other  time  would  we  have 
entered  such  a  hovel.  Discontented  persons  need  a 
course  of  the  bread  of  adversity  ana  the  water  of 
affliction,  to  cure  them  of  the  wretched  habit  of 
murmurin?.  Even  things  which  we  loathed  before 
we  shall  leam  to  prize  when  in  troublous  circum- 
stances. We  are  no  lovers  of  lizards,  and  yet  at 
Pont  St.  Martin,  in  the  Val  D*Aosta,  where  the 
mosqjitoes,  flies,  and  insects  of  all  sorts  drove  us 
nearly  to  distraction,  we  prized  the  little  green  fel- 
lows, and  felt  quite  an  attachment  to  them  as  they 
darted  out  their  tongues  and  devoured  our  worrying 
enemies.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  and  this 
among  them — that  it  brings  into  proper  estimation 
mercies  aforetime  lightly  esteemed.    — Spurgeon, 

IS.  BeeauM  It  makei  tli«m  lonff  for  beaTen. 

(140.)  By  these  things,  likewise,  they  are  made 
more  willing  to  leave  the  present  world,  to  which 
^e  are  prone  to  cleave  too  closely,  when  our  path 
is  smooth.  Had  Israel  enjoyed  their  former  peace 
and  prosperity  in  Egypt,  when  Moses  came  to  in- 
vite them  to  Canaan,  I  think  they  would  hardly 
have  listened  to  him.  But  the  Lord  suffered  them 
to  be  brought  into  ereat  trouble  and  bondage,  and 
then  the  news  of  deliverance  was  more  welcome ; 
yet  still  they  were  but  half  willix^,*and  they  car- 
lied  a  love  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  with  them 
into  the  wilderness.  We  are  like  them  ;  though  we 
•ay  this  world  is  vain  and  sinful,  we  are  too  fond  of 
It ;  and  though  we  hope  for  trie  happiness  only  in 


heaven,  we  are  often  well  content  to  stay  longef 
here.  But  the  Lord  sends  afflictions  one  after 
another  to  quicken  our  desires,  and  to  convince  ui 
that  this  cannot  be  our  rest  Sometimes,  if  you 
drive  a  bird  from  one  branch  of  a  tree,  he  will  hop 
to  another  a  little  higher,  and  from  thence  to  a 
third ;  but  if  you  continue  to  disturb  him,  he  will 
at  last  take  wing  and  fly  quite  away.  Thus  we, 
when  forced  from  one  creature-comfort,  perch  upon 
another,  and  so  on;  but  the  Lord  mercifully  fol- 
lows us  with  trials,  and  will  not  let  us  rest  upon 
any.  By  degrees  our  desires  take  a  nobler  flight, 
and  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  Himself; 
and  we  say,  To  depart  and  be  with  Jesus  is  best  of 
alL  — Newton^  1725-1807. 

(141.)  We  had  traversed  the  Great  Aletsch 
Glacier,  and  were  very  hungry  when  we  reached 
the  mountain  tarn  half-way  between  the  Bel  Alp 
and  the  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the  i^Eggischom  ;  there 
a  peasant  undertook  to  descend  the  mountain,  and 
bnng  us  bread  and  milk.  It  was  a  very  Maroh  to 
us  when  he  brought  us  back  milk  too  sour  for  us  to 
drink,  and  bread  black  as  a  coal,  too  hard  to  bite, 
and  sour  as  the  curds.  What,  then?  Why,  we 
longed  the  more  eagerly  to  reach  the  hotel  towardi 
which  we  Vk  ere  travelling.  We  mounted  our  horses, 
and  made  no  more  halts  till  we  reached  the  hospi^ 
table  table  where  our  hunger  was  abundantly  satis- 
fied. Thus  our  disappointments  on  the  road  to 
heaven  whet  our  appetites  for  the  better  country, 
and  quicken  the  pace  of  our  pilgrimage  to  tba 
celestial  city.  — Spurgeon. 

14.  BecauM  it  will  iweeten  hMiTan  to  tbem. 

(142.)  There  is  no  exceeding  joy  or  triumph,  but 
some  sorrow  or  heaviness  goeth  before  it.  The 
spring-time,  following  immediately  upon  the  rough 
and  hard  winter,  is  the  more  welcome  unto  us. 

In  battle,  the  sorer  our  enemies  do  assault  against 
us,  the  greater  is  the  joy  and  triumph  at  the  over- 
throw of  them. 

He  that  hath  kept  his  bed  a  long  time,  and  lain 
sick  a  great  season,  afterward  when  he  is  recovered, 
health  is  a  more  precious  treasure  unto  him  than 
ever  it  was  before  that  he  felt  what  sickness  was ; 
and  also  such  as  mourned  for  his  sickness,  do  re- 
ceive an  exceeding  rejoicing  at  his  restoring  unto 
health  again. 

Even  so  doth  God  deprive  us  for  a  time  of  riches, 
wealth,  prosperity,  our  natural  country,  bodily 
health,  and  such  other  transitoiy  benefits,  for  this 
purpose,  that  when  He  piveth  them  again  unto  ua, 
we  may  the  more  rejoice  and  be  the  gladder  <A 
them.  ^-WennuUeruu 

V.   DUTIES  OF  THE  AFFUCTEIK 

1.  Baooffiiitlonof  tbehandofOod. 

(143.)  Xerxes,  having  received  a  loss  by  the  rage 
of  Hellespontus,  himself  more  mad  than  the  sea, 
caused  fetters  and  manacles  to  be  cast  into  the 
waters  thereof,  as  if  he  would  make  it  his  prisoner, 
and  bind  it  with  links  of  iron  at  his  pleasure. 
Darius  did  the  like  upon  the  rivei  Gyndes,  who^ 
because  it  had  drowned  him  a  white  horsei 
threatened  the  river  to  divide  it  into  so  many 
streams,  and  so  to  weaken  the  strength  of  it,  that  a 
woman  great  with  child  should  go  over  it  dry  shod. 
And  there  were  people  in  Africa  that  went  out  to 
fight  with  the  north  wind,  because  it  drove  heaps  of 
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•md  upon  their  fields  and  habitations.  Sudi  is 
the  maaness  of  oar  dAr>$.  If  we  be  crossed  with 
fidr  or  foul  weather,  we  fall  a-cursing  and  banning, 
repining  and  murmuring  at  the  creatures,  like  a  dog 
that  biteth  the  stone,  and  never  looketh  after  the 
•hand  that  threw  it«  We  cast  our  eye,  not  upon  the 
agent,  God,  but  upon  the  instruments,  His  creatures, 
wnich  cannot  do  us  the  least  harm  till  they  have  a 
commission  from  Him  so  to  do. 

^King^  1591-1669. 
8.  Belf-Bzamlnatlon. 

(144.)  Lay  a  book  open  before  a  child,  or  one 
who  cannot  read  :  he  may  gate  upon  it,  but  he  can 
make  no  use  of  it,  because  he  understandeth  nothing 
in  it ;  yet  bring  it  to  one  who  can  read,  and  under- 
standeth the  language  that  is  written  in  it,  he  will 
read  you  many  stories  and  instructions  out  of  it«  It 
is  dumb  to  the  one,  but  speaketh  to  the  other  In 
like  manner  it  is  with  God*s  judgments.  As  St. 
Augustine  well  applies  it :  all  sorts  of  men  see  them, 
but  few  are  able  to  understand  them.  Every  judg- 
ment of  God  is  a  real  sermon  of  reformation  and 
repentance  :  every  judgment  hath  a  voice,  but  every 
one  understands  not  this  voice — as  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions, when  Christ  spake  to  him,  they  heard  a 
voice,  and  no  more.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  Christian  to  listen  to  the  rod  and  Him  who 
sent  it,  and  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  God's  anger ; 
to  inquire  and  nnd  out  the  cause  of  the  cross  and 
the  ground  of  God's  hiding  His  face — why  it  is  that 
He  dealeth  so  harshly  with  them,  and  carrieth  Him- 
self so  austerely  towsurds  them. 

t,  Feiilt«no6  and  Hnmilltj. 

(145.)  It  is  God's  main  end  in  correcting  ns,  to 
bring  us  by  His  chastisements  to  unfeigned  repent- 
ance ;  and  therefore  if  impenitently  we  continue  in 
our  sins,  we  cannot  wait  upon  God  for  help  and 
deliverance,  seeing  so  He  should  be  frustrate  of  His 

Srindpal  end,  but  may  justly  expect  that  He  will 
ouble  and  redouble  our  afflictions  until,  according 
to  His  purpose,  He  has  brou&:ht  us  to  repentance, 
unless  we  be  in  the  number  ofthose  whom  He  gives 
over  as  a  desperate  cure,  reserving  them  for  ever- 
lasting condemnation.  So  Chrysostom  aays,  that 
God  can  thb  present  day  deliver  us  out  of  all  our 
afflictions;  but  He  will  not  do  it  till  He  sees  us 

Eed  from  our  sins,  and  our  repentance  not  only 
n,  but  thoroughly  confirmed  m  us.  And  as  the 
^  imith  will  not  take  his  gold  out  of  the  furnace 
until  he  sees  that  it  is  well  purified  from  the  dross, 
because  this  was  the  end  why  he  cast  it  in  ;  so  the 
Lord  will  not  deliver  us  out  of  this  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion until  the  dross  of  sin  be  by  our  repentance 
f  urged  away,  becaUse  this  was  the  end  that  moved 
lim  to  cast  us  into  it.  ^-Daumame^  1644. 

(146.)  If  in  our  affliction  we  would  pour  forth  to 
God  SQcb  acceptable  pravers  as  may  obtain  com- 
fort in  our  crosses  and  deliverance  from  our  cala- 
mities, we  must  confess  our  sins,  and  humbly 
acknowledge  that  we  have  not  deserved  God's 
smallest  benefits,  but  are  worthy  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  much  more  heavy  plagues  and  punishments. 
And  so  the  Lord  will  excuse  us,  when  we  accuse 
ourselves ;  and  absolve  us  from  punishment,  when 
fai  all  humility  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  justly 
deserved  the  fearfullest  of  His  plagues.  For  if  we, 
vlio  have  bot  a  little  milk  ol  mercy,  are  moved 


with  compassion,  when  either  our  sons  or  our  ser« 
vants  humble  themselves,  acknowledge  their  faults^ 
and  of  their  own  accord  offer  theniMlves  to  suffei 
that  punishment  which  they  have  deserved,  then 
how  can  we  doubt  that  God  will  be  pitiful  and 
ready  to  forgive  us  when  He  sees  us  thus  humbled, 
whose  love  and  mercy  towards  us  is  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  ? 

As,  therefore,  a  man  skilfiil  in  the  art  of  swim- 
ming, being,  through  casualty,  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
labouring  to  recover  the  shore,  does  not,  when  he 
sees  a  billow  approaching,  oppose  apiinst  it,  be- 
cause it  would  cast  him  further  into  the  main  ;  his 
weaker  force  being  far  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
violence  of  the  mighty  wave ;  but  stoops  and  dives 
under  it,  and  so  sufiers  it  to  pass  over  him  without 
receiving  any  hurt.  So  when  we  see  the  huge 
billows  of  troubles  and  afflictions  raised  by  the 
stormy  blasts  of  God's  anger,  near  approaching  and 
coming  against  us,  it  is  both  vain  and  dangerous  to 
oppose  against  them  by  pride  and  impatience,  or  to 
imagine  that  we  can  withstand  them  by  our  strug* 
gling,  murmuring,  and  repining;  seeing  this  wQ] 
rather  hinder  us  from  arriving  in  the  haven  of  safety, 
and  cast  us  back  into  the  depth  of  misery ;  but  like 
these  cunning  swimmers,  we  must  dive  under  these 
waves,  which  it  is  impossible  to  withstand,  bearing 
our  burden  with  patience,  meekness,  and  humility, 
and  acknowledging  that  far  greater  punishments  are 
due  unto  us.  And  of  both  this  confession  and 
humiliation  we  have  notable  precedents  in  those 
excellent  prayers  of  Ezra  (ix.),  Nehemiah  (ix.),  and 
Daniel  (ix.) ;  as  also  in  the  speech  of  the  prcxligal 
son  after  his  conversion  and  returning  to  his  father* 

— Dawname^  l644> 

(147.)  Labour  to  grow  better  under  all  your  afflic- 
tions, lest  your  afflictions  grow  worse,  lest  God 
mingle  them  with  more  darkness,  bitterness,  and 
terror.  As  Joab  said  to  David,  if  he  ceased  not  his 
scandalous  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Absalom, 
all  the  people  would  leave  him,  and  then  he  should 
find  himself  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  that  which 
he  bemoaned,  or  anything  that  befell  him  from  his 
youth.  The  same  may  oe  said  to  persons  under 
their  afflictions.  If  they  are  not  improved  in  a  due 
manner,  that  which  is  worse  may — nay,  in  all  pro- 
bability will — ^befall  them.  A\^enever  God  takes  this 
way,  and  engages  in  afflicting.  He  commonly  pur- 
sues Hb  work  until  He  has  prevailed,  and  His  de- 
sign on  the  afflicted  party  be  accomplished.  He 
will  not  cease  to  thresh  and  break  the  bread-corn 
until  it  be  meet  for  His  use.  Lay  down,  then,  the 
weapons  of  warfare  against  Him ;  give  up  yourselves 
to  Hb  will ;  let  go  everything  about  which  He  con- 
tends with  you  ;  follow  after  that  which  he  calls  you 
unto ;  and  you  will  find  light  arising  unto  you  in 
the  midst  of  darkness.  Has  He  a  cup  of  afniction 
in  one  hand  ? — lift  up  your  ^es,  and  you  will  see 
a  cup  of  consolation  in  the  other.  And  if  all  stars 
withdraw  their  light  whilst  you  are  in  the  way  of 
God,  assure  yourselves  that  the  sun  is  ready  to  rise. 

— Owem^  1616-1683. 

4.  Patlenoe. 

(148.)  Whensoever  a  man  doth  give  a  light  pan- 
ishmeui  unto  him  that  hath  deserv^  much  greater, 
it  is  reason  that  he  take  it  patiently.  Wherefore, 
if  thou  suffer  adversity,  consider  with  thyself  after 
this  manner:  Well,  thy  manifold  sins  have  de- 
served a  thousand,  thousand  times  more  grievous 
punishment.  ^^WirniuUinu^  *I55I* 
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(149.)  The  way  to  be  eased  is  not  struggling  with 
it,  but  meekly  to  bear  it,  as  for  a  prisoner  to  be  free 
from  his  fetters  is  not,  in  the  jailor's  sight,  to  seek 
to  break  them ;  that  is  the  way  to  procure  more,  or 
the  longer  lying  in  them.  So  to  be  eased  of  a  bur- 
den 11  not  to  wrestle  with  it  when  one  is  under  it, 
but  to  eo  softly ;  there  is  more  ease  while  it  is  on 
his  back,  and  sooner  comes  he  to  be  released  of  it. 
A  man  may  with  impatiency  wrestle  and  use  un- 
lawful means  to  ease  himself,  and  God  haply  will 
let  him  prosper  for  awhile ;  but  after  He  wUl  bring 
a  more  neavy  and  inevitable  burden  on  him. 

There  is  a  fable,  but  it  has  its  moral  for  this 
purpose.  A  certain  ass,  laded  with  salt,  fell  into 
a  river,  and  after  he  had  riten,  found  his  burden 
lighter,  for  the  moisture  had  made  it  melt  awkv ; 
whereupon  he  would  ever  after  lie  down  in  the 
water  as  be  travelled  with  his  burden,  and  so  ease 
himself.  His  owner  perceiving  his  craft,  after 
laded  him  as  heavy  with  wool.  The  ass  purposing 
to  ease  himself,  as  before,  laid  himself  down  in  the 
next  water,  and  thinkin?  to  have  ease,  rising  again 
to  fee!  his  weight,  found  it  heavier  as  it  continued 
with  him  all  the  day.  The  moral  is,  that  they 
who  impatiently  seek  means  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God,  to  ease  Uiemselves  of  their  burden,  shall 
have  it  more  and  more  increase  upon  them. 

^StocJk,  1 568-1626. 

(150.)  Afflictions  occasion  experience  of  God  and 
trial  of  grace,  and  are  a  part  of  God's  discipline  for 
the  mortifyinfi^  of  sin,  happy  opportunities  to  discover 
more  of  God  to  us ;  yea,  there  is  more  reason  of 
submission  to  Him  in  these,  because  God  takes  us 
into  His  own  hands.  A  man  that  storms  when  a 
bucket  of  water  is  cast  upon  him,  is  patient  when 
wet  to  the  skin  with  tne  rain  that  comes  from 
heaven.  — A/on/m,  1620-1667. 

(151.)  This  patient  submission  to  God's  will  in 
affliction  shows  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  piety. 
l*he  skill  of  a  pilot  is  most  discerned  in  a  storm, 
and  a  Christian's  grace  in  the  storm  of  affliction ; 
and  indeed  this  submission  to  God's  will  is  most 
requisite  for  .us  while  we  live  here  in  this  lower 
region.  In  heaven  there  will  be  no  need  of  patience 
more  than  there  is  need  of  the  starlight  when  the 
ran  shines.  In  heaven  there  will  be  all  joy,  and 
what  need  of  patience  then  ?  It  requires  no  patience 
to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  ;  but  while  we  live  here  in 
a  valley  of  tears,  there  needs  patient  submission  to 
God's  will,  "  Ye  have  need  of  patience." 

^-IVaison^  1696. 

(153.)  If  the  ground  of  your  heart  be  harrowed 
by  the  good  husbandman,  expect  in  patience  the 
abundant  harvest.  'St.  Marthe, 

(153.)  A  consideration  of  the  benefit  of  afflic- 
tions should  teach  us  to  bear  them  patiently  when 
they  fall  to  our  lot,  and  to  be  thankful  to  heaven 
for  having  planted  such  barriers  around  us,  to 
restrain  the  exuberance  of  our  follies  and  our 
crimes. 

Let  these  sacred  fences  be  removed  ;  exempt  the 
ambitious  from  disappointment  and  the  guilty  from 
remorse ;  let  luxury  go  unattended  with  disease, 
jnd  indiscretion  lead  into  no  embarrassments  or 
tlistresses;  our  vices  would  range  without  control, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  our  passions  have  no  bounds ; 
every  family  would  be  filled  with  strife,  every  nation 
with  carnage,  and  a  deluge  of  calamities  would 
braak  in  upon  us  which  woiud  produce  more  misery 


in  a  vear  than  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  a  lapse  of  ages.        — Jiibtrt  Hall^  1764-1331.  . 

(154.)  Did  yon  ever  watch  to  see  a  stone-cutter 
carve  the  figures  that  were  to  decorate  a  temple  ? 
I  stood  once,  in  Paris,  where  the  stone  is  soft,  and 
where  the  building  blocks  are  cut,  not  on  the 
ground,  but  in  their  places  on  the  tops  of  the  doors, 
and  about  the  windows ;  and  I  saw  the  chiselling 
done.  I  saw  the  work  going  forward  on  some  S. 
the  public  buildings,  where  lions,  and  eagles,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  were  being  carved.  Men  stood 
with  little  chisels  and  mallets,  cutting,  and  cutting, 
and  cutting  the  stone,  here  and  there.  Suppose 
one  of  these  blocks  of  stone,  when  it  first  mounts 
into  its  place,  is  told  that  it  is  to  be  a  royal  lion, 
and  it  is  to  decorate  a  magnificent  structure.  The 
workman  commences,  and  after  working  one  day 
the  head  is  rudely  shaped,  but  you  can  barely  tell 
what  it  is.  The  next  day  he  brings  out  one  ear. 
The  third  day  he  opens  one  eye.  And  so,  day 
after  day,  some  new  part  is  added.  The  stone 
complains,  and  asks  it  ihe  operation  is  to  be  an 
everlasting  one ;  but  the  work  goes  on.  And  vou 
cannot  get  anything  out  of  stone  except  by  myrmds 
of  blows  continued  until  the  work  is  done.  I  hear 
people  say,  "Why  am  I  afflicted?"  For  your 
good.  "How  long  shall  I  be  afflicted?"  Until 
you  cease  to  ask  how  long.  Until  God's  work  is 
done  in  you.  God  will  go  on  chiselling  as  long  as 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  elaborate  first  one  feature 
and  then  another,  and  then  another.  The  work 
ought  to  go  on  until  it  is  completed.  And  every 
true  heart  ought  to  say,  "  Lord,  do  not  stav  Thy 
hand  ;  cut  away  until  I  am  brought  out  into  the  fair 
lines  and  lineaments  of  the  image  of  God."  Troubles 
and  afilictions  and  blows  that  are  sent  are  useless 
unless  they  make  you  patient  to  your  fellows,  and 
submissive  to  your  lot.  But  rest  assured  that  if 
you  love  God  all  things  will  work  together  for  your 
good.  And  now  join  and  work  with  them.  Help 
God  to  work  for  you.  — Btecher. 

6.  Faith  In  the  Divine  g^oudneu. 

(155.)  The  hour  of  affliction  is  an  hour  of  tempta- 
tion. Satan  loves  to  fish  when  the  waters  are 
troubled.  He  would  bring  us  to  hard  thoughts  of 
God,  by  the  hard  things  we  sufler  from  God. 
"  Touch  him,  and  he  willcurse  Thee  to  Thy  face." 
In  such  stormy  weather  some  vessels  are  cast  away. 
Faith  is  a  special  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the 
wicked  one.  It  can  read  love  in  the  blackest  char- 
acter of  Divine  dispensation,  as  bv  a  rainbow  we  see 
the  beautiful  image  of  the  sun's  light  in  the  midst 
of  a  dark  and  waterish  cloud.   Sunnnack^  i673* 

(156.)  We  see  God's  judgments  pursuing  and 
overtaking  a  man  in  his  righteousness.  Let  us  not 
now  murmur  and  say,  how  can  God  justly  afflict  the 
upright  ?  But  let  us  acquiesce  in  the  rational  acknow- 
ledgment of  this,  that  God's  wisdom  may  outreach 
ours.  We  see  the  dispensation,  but  we  do  not  see 
the  design  of  it ;  and  therefore  let  us  suspend  our 
censure. 

If  we  should  see  a  eoldsmith  cutting,  breaking,  or 
filing!  a  piece  of  gold,  and  come  and  say  to  niir, 
"  Fnend,  what !  do  you  mean  to  spoil  your  gold  ? 
Do  you  not  know  the  value  of  what  you  thus  cut  and 
file  away  ?"  What  a  ridiculous  question  would  this 
be  to  him,  who  knovrs  that  in  what  we  call  spoil  he 
pursues  the  rational  purposes  of  his  own  art,  that  to 
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the  excellence  of  the  metal  he  may  also  add  the 
curiousness  of  the  figure.  But  now  is  it  not,  think 
you,  much  more  ridiculous  for  such  blind,  silly  wonns 
as  we  to  call  God*s  works  to  an  account,  and  to 
censure  whatsoever  thwarts  our  humour  or  transcends 
dttr  apprehensions  ?  ^Sauth,  1 633-1 716. 

t.  Bcidgnatloii  and  stif-oomnilttal  to  Ctod. 

(157.)  As  learned  and  faithful  physicians  do  not 
promise  their  patients,  who  are  full  of  corrupt 
humours,  or  endangered  with  old  and  festered  sores, 
that  they  will  not  distaste  their  appetite  or  any  way 
molest  and  trouble  them,  but  only  that  they  will 
effect  the  cure,  and  to  this  purpose  use  both  the  best 
and  easiest  means  and  medicines  which  they  can ; 
and  as  the  wise  patient  is  well  satisfied  with  this 
promise,  being  contented  rather  to  suffer  for  the 

{^resent  a  little  smart  and  pain  than  to  hazard  his 
ife  bY  neglect  of  the  means,  or  to  have  his  sore  turn 
to  a  nstula  or  incurable  cancer.  So  the  Lord  does 
Dot  promise  that  we  shall  feel  no  smart  or  pain,  but 
that  He  will  cure  and  save  us  by  the  best  means 
which  will  stand  with  His  own  glory  and  our  good. 
If  we  would  have  our  prayers  heard  in  our  afHic- 
tions  we  must  pray  for  that  which  God  has  pro- 
mised ;  not  absolutely  that  crosses  may  not  befall 
OS,  or  being  inflicted  we  may  be  delivered  out  of 
them ;  but  conditionally,  if  this  our  suit  will  stand 
with  God*s  glory ;  not  that  they  may  not  happen, 
but  that  they  mav  not  hurt  us;  not  that  we  may 
be  quite  exempted  from  sense  of  pain,  for  this  per- 
haps would  hinder  the  cure,  and  cause  us  to  rot  in 
our  corruptions,  but  that  like  a  wise,  faithful,  and 
pitiful  physician.  He  will  handle  us  as  gently  as 
possibly  He  may,  so  as  in  the  meantime  the  medi- 
cines used  may  be  effectual  for  the  puiging  of  our 
corruptions  and  recovery  of  our  health. 

(158.)  While  we  fret  and  repine  at  God's  will,  do 
we  not  say  in  effect  that  it  is  oetter  for  us  to  have 
our  own  ?  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  wiser 
than  God,  and  could  contrive  things  much  more  to 
our  own  advantage,  if  we  had  the  disposal  of  them. 
Do  we  not  as  gocS  as  complain  that  we  are  not  taken 
fad  as  sharers  with  God  in  the  government  of  the 
world  ?  that  our  advice  is  not  taken,  and  our  consent 
had,  in  all  the  great  changes  which  He  is  pleased  to 
bring  over  us?  These  mdeed  are  things  that  no 
man  utters  in  words ;  but  whosoever  refuses  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  hand  of  God  speaks  them  aloud 
by  his  behaviour  t  which  by  all  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  world  is  looked  upon  as  a  surer  indication  of 
man*s  mind  tlum  any  verbal  declaration  of  it  what- 
aoever.  God,  perhaps,  is  pleased  to  visit  us  with 
some  heavy  affliction,  and  shall  we  now,  out  of  a 
due  reverence  of  His  all-poveming  wisdom,  patiently 
endure  it  ?  or  out  of  a  blmd  presumption  of  our  own, 
endeavour  by  some  sinister  way  or  other  to  rid  our- 
•elves  from  it  ?  Passengers  in  a  ship  always  submit 
to  their  pilot's  discretion,  but  especially  in  a  storm ; 
and  shall  we,  whose  passage  lies  through  a  greater 
and  more  dangerous  deep,  pay  a  less  deference  to 
that  great  pilot,  who  not  only  understands,  but  also 
commands  the  seas?  — ^Som/^  1633-1716. 

T.  Goiirag*. 

(159.)  Howsoever  tUs  enemy  adverdty,  and  those 
iimumerable  troops  of  afflictions,  are  in  show  more 
terrible  than  prosperity  and  those  glorious  forces  led 
under  his  conduct,  yet  thov  are  much  weaker,  in 
tiuthy  and  less  dangerous  when  we  come  to  buckle 


with  them.  For  these  indeed  are  ^m  in  their  out' 
ward  appearance,  but  not  so  fearful  when,  having 
experience  of  their  stren^h,  they  become  familiar 
to  us ;  like  those  barbanans  who,  when  they  were 
to  fight  with  their  enemies,  painted  themselves  that 
they  might  appear  more  terrible,  whereas  in  truth 
they  were  weak  and  naked,  unable  to  endure  the 
first  onset.  For  so  these  afflictions  have  in  them  a 
painted  shadow  of  fierceness,  and  do  but  put  on 
them  an  ugly  vizard  to  make  them  full  of  terror  at 
their  first  appearing ;  whereas  if  the  vizard  be  done 
away,  and  we,  ceasing  to  look  upon  them  through 
the  false  glass  of  fear  and  astonishment,  do  behold 
them  with  a  true  judgment,  we  shall  find  them  so 
ea^  to  be  endured,  through  the  assistance  of  God*s 
Spirit,  that  there  will  be  no  cause  of  terror  and 
amazement.  But  on  the  other  side,  those  enemies, 
prosperity  and  worldly  allurements,  hiding  hostility 
underpretence  of  friendship,  and  being  much  stronger, 
bring  us  into  a  pernicious  security,  and  without  show 
of  assault  get  the  victory. 

Afflictions,  like  bills  and  pikes,  make  a  terrible 
show  when  they  cannot  reacn  us ;  but  the  tempta- 
tions of  prosperity,  like  unseen  bullets,  wound  and 
kill  us  before  they  are  discerned.  They,  like  the 
fiery  serpents,  sting  us,  but  with  sense  of  pain  make 
us  seek  for  remedy,  looking  up  to  the  true  Brazen 
Serpent  that  we  may  be  cured.  These,  like  the 
viper,  putting  us  to  no  pain,  brin^  us  into  a  sweet 
slumber  of  security,  which  ends  m  that  deep  sleep 
of  death  and  condemnation.  They  wound  with  pain, 
and  enforce  us  with  torment  to  seek  recovery ;  these, 
with  delight,  making  us  to  love  still  the  weapons 
that  hurt  us,  and  to  abhor  the  means  whereby  we 
may  be  healed,  because  even  our  wounds  and  sores 
are  pleasing  to  us.  The  one,  like  the  wind  bois- 
terously blowing  upon  us,  makes  us  more  careful  to 
hold  fast  the  garments  of  God's  graces,  that  they  be 
not  taken  from  us ;  the  other,  like  the  sun,  warming 
us  with  delight,  causes  us  of  our  own  accord  to  cast 
it  from  us.  •^Downame^  1644. 

(160.)  How  sick  soever  a  man  be  with  physic,  he 
is  not  afraid  of  dying,  because  he  considers  the  phy- 
sician in  wisdom  gave  him  what  now  occasioneth 
his  present  sickness.  No  more  should  we  be  dis- 
mayed at  the  bitterness  of  our  cup,  if,  with  Christ, 
we  did  but  take  notice  it  is  the  cup  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  hath  mingled,  and  hath  given  us  only  for  our 
correction,  not  confusion. 

^-Ludovicus  de  Granada^ 

(161.)  Let  ns  make  a  right  judgment  of  afflictions. 
Let  us  not  think  God  intends  to  destroy  when  He 
begins  to  strike.  We  are  oflen  in  the  same  error 
the  apostles  were  in.  When  they  nw  Christ, 
walking  upon  the  waves  in  the  dead  of  tite  night  and 
terror  of  a  tempest,  coming  to  stfccour  them,  they 
imagined  He  was  a  spirit  coming  to  mischief  them. 
The  flesh  makes  us  think  God  often  to  be  our  enemy 
when  He  is  our  fnend.    — Ckamock^  i628-i68a 

8.  Qratltade. 

(162.)  If  the  child  be  bound  to  his  father  in  all 
love  and  duty,  not  only  because  he  feeds  and  clothes 
him,  but  also  because  he  governs  and  corrects  him ; 
not  for  the  blows  and  smarts  which  he  sustains,  for 
these  his  nature  abhors,  but  for  hb  care  in  reclaim- 
ing him  firom  his  faults,  which,  being  nourished, 
would  in  time  justly  disable  him  firom  receiving  his 
inheritance. 

And  if^  being  grievously  ridc^  we  are  content  to 
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iequite  the  physician  and  surgeon  for  their  distaste- 
Ail  potions,  their  sharp  corrosives,  cutting,  lancing, 
searing,  with  thanks  and  deserved  praise ;  not  be- 
cause of  the  things  themselves,  which  for  the  present 
increase  our  pain  ;  but  because  out  of  their  skill  they 
ase  them  as  means  for  the  recbveiy  of  our  bodily 
health. 

Then,  how  much  more  are  we  to  be  thankful  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  chastising  us?  seeing  in  His  love 
and  care  He  hereby  reforms  us  of  our  sins,  and  so 
makes  us  fit  to  be  heirs  of  that  everlasting  patri- 
mony of  His  glorious  kingdom  ?  How  much  should 
we  magnify  this  Spiritual  Physician  of  our  souls? 
Not  for  the  bitter  potions  which  He  makes  us  drink, 
but  because  He  intends,  and  accordingly  effects,  our 
recovery  to  health,  and  that  not  the  health  of  our 
corruptible  bodies,  which  only  reprieves  them  to  the 
next  assizes  of  sickness,  but  of  our  precious  and  im- 
mortal souls ;  not  such  as  is  momentary  and  tem- 
porary, but  perpetual  and  everlasting.  It  is  not 
therefore  enough  that  we  take  these  great  benefits, 
which  God's  chastising  hand  reaches  out  to  us,  with 
patience ;  but  we  must  also  receive  them  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving  (i.  Pet.  iv.  i6;  CoL  i.  ii,  12). 

— Daumanu^  1*644. 

(163.)  How  profitable  and  beneficial  a  thing  is 
affliction ;  especially  to  some  dispositions !  I  see 
some  trees  that  will  not  thrive  unless  their  roots  be 
laid  bare ;  unless,  besides  pruning,  their  bodies 
be  gashed  and  sliced.  Others  that  are  too  luxu- 
riant, except  divers  of  their  blossoms  be  seasonably 
puiled  off,  yield  nothing.  I  see  too  rank  com,  if  it 
oe  not  timely  eaten  down,  may  yield  something  to 
the  bam,  but  little  to  the  granary.  I  see  some  full 
bodies  that  can  enjoy  no  health  without  blood- 
lettings. Such  is  the  condition  of  our  spiritual  part : 
it  is  a  rare  soul  that  can  be  kept  in  any  constant 
order,  without  these  smarting  remedies :  I  confess 
mine  cannot.  How  wild  had  I  run,  if  the  rod  had 
not  been  over  me  1  Every  man  can  say  he  thanks 
God  for  ease  :  for  me,  I  bless  God  for  my  troubles. 

—Hail^  1574-1656. 

(164.)  Before  the  com  be  ripened,  it  needs  all 
kinds  of  weathers,  and  therefore  the  husbandman  is 
as  glad  of  showers  as  sunshine,  because  they  both 
conduce  to  fruitfulness.  We  need  all  kinds  of  dis- 
pensations. — Manton^  1620-1667. 

(165.)  There  are  bitter  mercies  and  sweet  mercies ; 
some  mercies  God  gives  in  wine,  some  in  worm- 
wood. Now  we  must  praise  God  for  the  bitter 
merries  ^  well  as  the  sweet :  thus  Job,  "The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Too  many  are  prone  to 
think,  nothing  is  a  mercy  that  is  not  sweet  in  the 
going  down,  and  leaves  not  a  pleasant  farewell  on 
their  palate ;  but  this  is  the  childishness  of  our 
spirits,  which,  as  grace  grows  more  manly,  and  the 
Christian  more  judicious,  will  wear  off.  Who,  that 
understands  himself,  will  value  a  book  by  the  gilt 
on  the  cover?  Truly,  none  of  our  temporals 
(whether  crosses  or  enjoyments)  considered  in 
themselves  abstractly,  are  either  a  curse  or  mercy. 
They  are  only  as  the  covering  to  the  book ;  it  is 
what  is  writ  in  them  that  must  resolve  us  whether 
they  be  a  mercy  or  not.  Is  it  an  a/Hiction  that  lies 
on  thee?  If  thou  canst  find  it  comes  from  love,  and 
ends  in  grace  and  holiness,  it  is  a  mercy  though  it 
be  bitter  to  thy  taste.  Is  it  an  enjoyment  ?  Iflove 
doth  not  send  it,  and  grace  end  it  (which  appears 
when  thou  gn^wcst  worse  by  it),  it  is  a  curse  though 


sweet  to  thy  sense.    There  are  tweet  poisons  at 
well  as  bitter  cordials,        — Gumall^  1617-1679L 

•.  It  la  the  dntj  of  tlie  affllctod  to  lo<dc  at  lift 
u  a  wbole. 

(166.)  Our  hours  of  misery  become  such,  because 
we  feel  them  Singly,  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  life. 
But  we  know  not  what  those  shades  will  be,  when 
the  whole,  with  its  reliefs  and  lights,  is  seen  to- 
gether. The  minute  insect  which  moves  upon  the 
face  of  a  pictured  landscape,  as  upon  a  wide  and 
boundless  plain,  may  feel'  itself  at  times  buried  in 
the  deepest  gloom  of  midnight ;  while  the  eye  that 
takes  it  all  at  once,  sees  m  those  dark  lines  the 
contrast  which  gives  effect  and  brilliancy  to  the 
general  design,  ^-JVoadivartL 

(167.)  Though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  make 
affliction  no  affliction,  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  take 
off  the  edge  of  it,  by  a  steady  view  01  those  Divine 
joys  prepared  for  us  in  another  state. 

— Atterbury^  1 663-1 732. 

(168.)  There  are  many  scenes  in  life  which  are 
either  sad  or  beautiful,  cheerless  or  refreshing,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  from  which  we  approach 
them.  If,  on  a  morning  in  spring,  we  behold  the 
ridges  of  a  fresh-turned  ploughed  field  from  their 
northern  side,  our  eyes,  catching  pnly  the  shadowed 
slopes  of  the  successive  furrows,  see  an  expanse  of 
white,  the  unmelted  remains  of  the  night's  hail- 
storm, or  the  hoar-frost  of  the  dawn.  We  make  a 
circuit,  or  we  cross  over,  and  look  behind  us,  and 
on  the  very  same  ground  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  the  rich  brown  soil,  swelling  in  the  sun- 
shine, warm  with  promise,  and  chequered  perhaps, 
here  and  there,  with  a  green  blade  bursting  through 
the  surface.  — Froude^ 

10.  To  seek  dellToranoe  by  tlM  nie  of  ill  ap- 
pointed means. 

(169.)  When  a  little  child,  that  can  scarcely  go^ 
chanceth  to  stumble  upon  a  stone,  he  falleth  down, 
and  there  lieth,  crying  till  somebody  take  him  up. 
But  people  of  reason  and  understanding  must  not 
do  like  children,  but  must  endeavour,  what  sickness  1 
or  inconvenience  soever  happen,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  remedy  it.  ^-Wermullerus^  I55i» 

(170.)  Ordinary  means  are  not  to  be  contemned. 
Like  as  a  shipmaster  being  upon  the  water,  and 
foreseeing  a  tempest,  calleth  upon  God's  help ;  and 
yet  hath  also  a  sure  eye  to  the  stem,  to  rule  that  as 
handsomely  and  cunningly  as  he  can  (Acts  xxvii). 
Even  so  in  all  manner  of  necessities  and  perils,  it  is 
lawful  to  use  all  manner  of  honest  and  convenient 
means ;  as  medicines  in  sickness ;  labour  in  poverty ; 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  magistrate  in  wrong ; 
battle  array  against  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and 
such  like :  so  that  no  man  build  nor  trust  in  any 
manner  of  thing,  saving  in  the  very  living  God 
only,  who  can  help,  deliver,  and  remedy,  all 
things,  without  any  middle  or  mean,  if  there  were 
none  at  hand.  —  WirmuUerus^  >  5 5 1* 

11.  Bat  they  are  not  to  seek  comfort  in  worldly 
thlnga 

(171.)  Whosoever  followeth  but  man's  reason  to 
teach  comfort  to  the  troubled  mind  can  give  but  a 
counterfeit  medicine ;  as  the  surgeon  doth,  which 
colourably  healeth,  or  the  physician  which  giveth 
medicines  that  do  but  astonish   the  sore  places 
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nd  ao  deceive  the  patient.  But  the  tnie  healing 
of  sorrow  th«y  had  not,  for  they  lacked  the  ground  % 
they  locked  that  that  should  heal  the  sore  at  the 
bone  first,  that  is,  true  faith  in  Christ  and  His  holy 
Word.  All  medicines  of  the  soul,  which  be  laid  on 
the  sores  thereof,  not  having  that  cleanser  with 
them,  be  but  over*healers :  they  do  not  take  away 
the  rankling  within ;  and  many  times,  under  colour 
of  hasty  healing,  they  bring  forth  proud  flesh  in  the 
'tore,  ^  evil  or  worse  tlum  that  which  was  first 
corrupt  '^IVermulUruSf  1551. 

19.  Hor  midiily  to  depend  on  human  aid, 

(172.)  Aft  a  passenger  in  a  storm  that,  for  shelter 
against  the  weather,  betaketh  him  to  a  fair  spread 
oak,  standi  "th  under  the  boughs,  and  findeth  good 
relief  thereby  for  the  space  of  some  time,  till  at 
length  Cometh  a  sudden  eust  of  wind,  that  teareth 
down  a  main  arm  of  it,  which,  falling  upon  the  poor 
passenger,  maimeth  him  that  resort^  to  it  for  suc- 
cour ;  thus  falleth  it  out  not  with  a  few,  meeting  in 
the  world  with  many  troubles,  they  step  aside  out  of 
their  own  way,  and  too  often  out  of  God's,  to  get 
under  the  wing  of  some  great  one,  and  gain,  it  may 
be,  some  aid  and  shelter  thereby  for  a  season,  but 
after  awhile  that  g^reat  one  himself,  falling  from  his 
former  height  of  £iivour  or  honour,  they  are  also 
called  in  question,  and  so  fall  together  with  him, 
that  might  otherwise  have  stood  long  enough  on 
their  own  l^;s,  if  they  had  not  trusted  to  such  an 
ann  of  flesh,  such  a  broken  stafl*,  that  deceived  them. 

— Gataker^  1574-1654. 

2&  VertofeAraileft^Blnfiilaietliodi. 

(173.)  Turn  a  four-cornered  stone  how  thou  wilt, 
and  it  will  always  stand  right  up ;  even  so,  howso- 
ever a  right  Christian  be  tempted  and  assaulted,  he 
will  ever  notwithstanding  remain  upright. 

— IVermtuUnn^  '55 '• 

(174.)  A  man  that  is  miskilful  in  swimming,  hav- 
ing ventured  post  his  depth,  hastily  and  inconside- 
rately catcheth  at  what  comes  next  to  hand  to  save 
himself;  but  often  layeth  hold  on  sedgy  weeds,  that 
do  but  entangle  him  and  draw  him  deeper  under 
water,  and  there  keep  him  down  from  ever  getting 
up  again,  till  he  be  (oy  that  whereby  he  thought  to 
•ave  himself)  drowned  indeed.  Thus  it  is  that, 
whilst  many,  through  weakness  of  faith  and  want  of 

gatieoce,  are  loth  to  wait  God*s  good  pleasure,  and, 
eing  desirous  to  be  rid  in  all  haste  of  the  present 
affliction,  they  put  their  hand  oft  to  such  courses  as 
procure  fearful  efr<icts,  and  use  such  sorry  shifts  for 
the  relieving  of  themselves  as  do  but  plunge  them 
further  and  deeper  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  evils, 
out  of  which  tlM^  seldom  or  never  get  again. 

— Gataher^  i574-l654* 
(175.)  I  have  often  seen  young  and  unskilful  per- 
sons sitting  in  a  little  boat,  when  every  little  wave 
sporting  SxxyoX  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  every 
motion  and  dancing  of  the  barge,  seemed  a  danger, 
and  made  them  cling  fast  upon  their  fellows ;  and  yet 
all  the  while  they  were  as  safe  as  if  they  sat  under  a 
tree,  while  a  gentle  wind  shook  the  breeze  into  a 
fefreshment  aM  a  cooling  shade.  And  the  unskil- 
lid,  inexperienced  Christian  shrieks  out  whenever 
his  vessel  shakes,  thinking  it  always  a  danger  that 
the  watery  pavement  is  not  stable  and  resident  as  a 
rock ;  and  yet  all  his  dan^r  is  in  himself,  none  at 
all  from  without ;  for  he  is  indeed  moving  upon  the 
waters,  but  fastened  to  a  rock  ;  &ith  Is  his  founda- 
tion. Slid  hope  is  his  anchor,  and  death  u«  his  har- 


bour, and  Christ  his  pilot,  and  heaven  hk  countiyi 
and  all  the  evils  of  poverty,  or  afhronts  of  tribunals 
and  evil  judges,  of  fears  and  sudden  apprehensions, 
are  but  uke  the  loud  wind  blowing  from  the  right 
point ;  they  make  a  noise,  and  drive  faster  to  the 
narbour ;  and  if  we  do  not  leave  the  ship,  and  lea^ 
into  the  sea,  quit  the  interest  of  religion,  and  run  to 
the  securities  of  the  world,  cut  our  cables,  and  dis- 
solve our  hopes ;  grow  impatient  and  hug  a  wave, 
which  dies  in  its  embraces,  we  are  as  safe  at  sea, 
safer  in  the  storm  that  Cod  sends  us  than  in  a  calm 
when  befriended  by  the  world. 

— Jeremy  Taylor^  161^1667. 

14.  But  to  look  up  to  God. 

(176.)  2  Cor.  iv.  18.— Mr.  Astor,  once  fording 
the  Susquehanna  on  horseback,  became  so  dizzy 
as  to  be  near  losing  his  seat.  Suddenly  he  received 
a  blow  on  his  chin  from  a  hunter  who  was  his  com- 
panion, with  the  words  "  Look  up."  He  did  so^ 
and  recovered  his  balance.  It  was  looking  on  the 
turbulent  waters  that  endangered  his  life,  and  look- 
ing up  saved  it. 

Id.  Ind  to  Mtfk  reliof  and  strength  tn  prayer. 

(177.)  We  must  also  pray  either  that  God  wiH 
help  and  deliver  us,  not  after  the  device  of  our  own 
brams,  but  after  such  wise  as  shall  seem  unto  Hi| 
godly  wisdom,  or  else  that  He  will  mitigate  our  pain, 
Uiat  our  weakness  may  not  utterly  faint.  Like  as  a 
sick  person,  although  he  doubt  nothing  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  tenderness  of  his  physician,  yet  for  all 
that  desireth  him  to  handle  his  wound  as  tenderly  as 
possible ;  even  so  may  we  call  upon  God,  that,  if  it 
DC  not  against  His  honour  and  glory.  He  will  vouch- 
safe to  give  some  mitigation  oAhe  pain. 

—  Wermullerus^  ISSU 

(178.)  That  grace  which  will  cany  us  through 
prosperity  will  not  carry  us  through  sufferings  :  the 
ship  needs  stronger  tackling  to  carry  it  through  a 
storm  than  a  calm.  — Watson^  16^ 

VL   CONSOLATIONS  FOR  THS  AFFLICTED. 

L  Affliction  l8  apportioned  and  limited  by  Qod, 

(179.)  We  aie  not  equally  afflicted  with  the  same 
diseases,  or  all  in  need  of  an  equally  severe  method 
of  cure.  Hence  we  see  different  persons  exercised 
with  different  kinds  of  crosses.  But  whilst  the 
Heavenly  Physician,  consulting  the  health  of  all 
His  patients,  practises  a  milder  treatment  towards 
some,  and  cures  others  with  rougher  remedies,  yet 
He  leaves  no  one  completely  exempted,  because  He 
knows  we  are  ail  diseased,  without  the  exception 
of  a  single  individual.  —CWt^'n,  1509-1504. 

(i8a)  The  Lord  does  not  measure  out  our 
afflictions  according  to  our  faults,  but  according 
to  our  strength,  and  looks  not  what  we  have 
deserved,  but  what  we  are  able  to  bear ;  for,  as  the 
prophet  says,  in  wrath  He  remembers  mercy  (HaK 
lii.  2),  which  makes  Him  in  all  our  chastisements  to 
intend  our  profit,  and  not  our  punishment.  Neither 
does  He  give  to  all  His  servants  a  cup  of  like  size^ 
or  a  burden  tQ  bear  of  the  same  weignt ;  but  either 
fits  their  afflictions  to  the  measure  of  their  strength, 
or  their  strength  to  the  measure  of  their  afflictions.. 
He  does  not  observe  in  sharing  of  afflictions  an 
arithmetical  proportion,  giving  to  all  indifferently 
the  same  number  and  measure,  but  like  a  wise  geo- 
metrician, He  proportionates  them  to  the  strength 
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of  the  bearers,  allotting  a  greater  harden  to  the 
strongest,  and  a  less  to  3ie  weakest.  In  the  Word 
of  God  we  have  an  express  promise,  that  the  Lord 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are 
able,  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way 
of  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it  (i  Cor. 
z.  13).  ^-Downarm^  1644. 

(181.)  Afflictions  proceed  from  God  our  heavenfy 
Father^  whose  wisdom  is  infinite,  and  whose  love  is 
incomprehensible.  And  therefore,  if  earthly  parents 
•^out  of  their  small  model  of  love  and  little  pittance 
of  affection,  guided  by  their  shallow  discretion — do 
not  give  to  all  their  children  the  like  measure  of 
chastisement,  though  they  be  alike  guilty  of  the 
same  fault,  but  have  respect  to  their  age  and  big- 
ness, giving  less  to  the  youngest  and  weakest,  and 
more  to  those  who  are  older  and  of  greater  strength ; 
because  if  they  should  receive  these  greater  stnpes, 
they  would  (exceeding  their  strength)  make  them 
dull  and  desperate,  and  if  these  should  have  tlie 
lighter  chastisements  they  would  hereby  grow  care- 
less and  negligent ;  how  much  more  then  will  the 
Lord,  so  far  exceeding  them  in  love  and  wisdom, 
thus  proportionate  His  chastisements  to  the  strength 
of  His  children,  seeing  He  does  not  in  His  chastise- 
ments aim  at  the  satisfying  of  His  justice  by  punish- 
ing the  fault,  but  does  all  out  of  mere  love  for  the 
reformation  of  the  offender.     — Dawname^  \(i\\, 

(1S2.)  If  we  see  all  who  are  wise  and  Just  to  have 
regard  not  to  oppress  their  inferiors  with  labours, 
but  fit  their  employments  according  to  their  abilities ; 
If  no  good  scnoolmaster  will  appoint  his  scholars 
longer  or  harder  lessons  than  they  can  learn,  nor 
correct  them  with  more  or  greater  stripes  than  is  fit 
for  their  age ;  if  no  good  master  will  give  his  servants 
a  greater  burden  than  they  can  carry,  but  allot  the 
heaviest  to  the  strongest,  and  the  lightest  to  the 
weakest ;  yea,  if  a  ffood  man  will  be  merciful  to  his 
beast,  fitting  its  load  to  its  strength,  and  not  oppress- 
ing it  with  more  than  it  can  bear ;  how  mucn  more 
may  we  be  assured  that  the  Lord  will  be  more 
careful  over  His  own  children,  in  proportioning  their 
burden  to  their  strength,  that  they  may  not  sink 
under  the  weight  of  their  afflictions,  especially  con- 
sidering that  He  perfectly  knows  their  power  and 
ability,  and  can  as  easily  add  to  their  strength  as 
detract  from  their  burden  1       — Downame^  1644. 

(183.)  As  no  man  is  10  loaded  with  benefits,  as 
that  he  is  in  all  respects  happy ;  so  there  is  none  so 
oppressed  with  afiiictions,  that  he  is  in  every  way 
miserable.  And  this  mixture  the  wise  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  has  made,  to  keep  us  in  a  mean, 
who  are  too  prone  to  run  into  extremes.  And 
because  we  would  be  too  much  exalted  with  con- 
tinual prosperity,  and  too  much  dejected  if  we 
should  feel  nothing  but  affliction,  the  Lord  never 
suffers  us  to  abound  with  worldly  happiness,  but 
that  we  have  something  to  humble  us ;  nor  so  to  be 
plunged  in  misery,  but  that  we  have  some  cause  of 
present  comfort  or  future  hope.  And  like  a  wise 
nither.  He  does  not  too  much  dandle  us,  which 
would  make  us  wantons,  nor  always  beat  us,  which 
would  make  us  desperate;  but  He  judiciously 
mingles  the  one  with  the  other,  not  letting  us  have 
our  wills  in  all  things,  lest  we  should  neglect  Him  ; 
nor  yet  always  crossing  us  in  them,  lest  we  should 
hate  and  rebel  against  llim ;  not  always  cockering 
nss  lest  we  should  grow  proud  and  insolent,  nor 


always  correcting  vs,  lest  we  should  become  base 
and  servile;  but  He  gives  gifts  that  we  may  love 
Him,  and  stripes  that  we  may  fear  Him.  Yea» 
oftentimes  He  mixes  frowns  with  His  favours,  when 
they  make  us  malapert,  and  kind  speeches  with  His 
rebukes  and  chastisements,  to  show  in  the  hatred  of 
our  faults  His  love  to  our  persons,  when  He  sees  us 
humble  and  penitent ;  that  so  He  may  make  us  in 
all  things  to  reverence  Him,  and  no  less  to  fear 
Him  in  His  liEivours,  than  to  love  Him  in  His 
chastisements.  — Dawname^  1644^ 

(184.)  As  the  wise  commander  does  not  always 
wear  out  his  servants  with  long  marches,  wearisome 
watching  and  fierce  skirmishes  and  assaults;  but 
after  their  tedious  labour  brings  them  into  garrisons, 
that,  taking  their  rest,  and  refreshing  themselves 
with  some  wholesome  diet,  good  lodging  and 
pleasant  recreations,  they  may  renew  their  strength 
and  courage,  and  afterwards  be  more  fit  for  service  : 
so  deals  our  great  Commander  with  us,  in  this 
spiritual  warfare,  giving  to  us  a  breathing  time  after 
our  fight,  rest  after  our  labours,  recreation  after 
sorrows,  and  after  troubles  and  afflictions,  comforta 
and  refreshings;  that  so  having  recovered  our 
strength,  and  taken  new  courage  unto  us,  we  may 
the  better  be  enabled  to  do  Him  further  service. 
Yea,  He  does  not  only  interchangeably  let  one  of 
these  succeed  the  other,  but  like  a  prudent  general. 
He  intermixes  them,  giving  to  them  in  the  time 
of  their  greatest  labours  some  rest,  and  in  their 
sharpest  encounters  with  afflictions  some  breathing 
and  refreshing ;  even  as  contrariwise  He  does  not, 
when  they  are  in  the  garrison  of  prosperity,  suffer 
them  to  languish  in  idleness,  ana  to  spend  their 
whole  time  in  pleasure,  which  would  make  them 
unfit  for  service,  but  sometimes  inures  them  to 
lalxrar,  watching,  and  warlike  exercises,  for  the 
preserving  of  their  strength  and  manlike  courage. 

— Daumame^  1644. 

(185.)  Not  to  be  afflicted  is  a  sign  of  weakness ; 
for,  tlierefore  God  imposeth  no  more  on  me,  because 
He  sees  I  can  l>ear  no  more.  God  will  not  make 
choice  of  a  weak  champion.  When  I  am  stronger  I 
will  look  for  more  ;  and  when  I  sustain  more  it  shall 
more  comfort  me  that  God  finds  me  strong,  than  it 
shall  grieve  me  to  l>e  pressed  with  a  heavy  affliction. 

— ZTff//,  i574->656. 

(186.)  When  an  tmskilful  eye  looks  upon  the 
threshing  of  com,  he  says,  "  Why  do  they  s|K>iI  the 
com  ?"  But  those  that  know  better  say,  "  The  flail 
does  not  hurt  the  corn  ;  if  the  cart-wheel  should  pass 
upon  it  there  would  l>e  spoil  indeed,  but  the  flail 
hurts  not.'*  Now,  there  is  no  affliction  or  suffering 
that  a  godly  man  meets  with  but  is  God*s  flail. 
And  if  you  look  into  Isa.  xxviii.,  ye  shall  fmd  the 
Lord  promises,  under  a  similitude,  that  His  cart- 
wheel shall  not  pass  upon  those  that  are  weak. 
God  will  always  proportion  His  rod  to  our  strength. 
.  .  .  "  I  am  God's  com,"  says  the  martyr,  "  I  must 
therefore  pass  under  the  flail,  through  the  fan,  under 
the  millstone,  into  the  oven,  before  I  can  be  bread 
for  Him.*'  And  if  our  chaff  be  severed  from  our 
graces  by  this  flail,  have  we  any  reason  to  be  dit- 
couraged  because  we  are  thus  afliicted  ? 

— Bridges^  i6oo-i67a 

(187.)  God  doth  moderate  His  stroke  (Jer.  xxx. 
11),  "I  will  correct  thee  in  measure.**  God  will  in 
the  day  of  His  east  wind  stay  His  rough  wind  (Isa. 
xxvii.  8).  The  physician  that  understands  the  crasis 
and  temper  of  the  patient  will  not  give  too  strong 
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physic  for  the  body,  nor  will  he  give  one  drachm  or 
scruple  too  much.  God  knows  our  frame,  He  will 
not  over-afflict.  He  will  not  stretch  the  strings  of 
His  viol  too  hard,  lest  they  break. — IVats^n,  1696. 

(188.)  "I  had," said  Latimer,  describing  the  way 
in  which  his  father  trained  him  as  a  yeoman's  son, 
"my  bows  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and 
strength  ;  as  1  increased  in  them  so  my  bows  were 
made  bigger  and  bigger.*'  Thus  boys  grew  into 
cross-bowmen,  and  by  a  similar  increase  in  the  force 
of  their  trials.  Christians  become  veterans  in  the 
Lord's  hosL  The  affliction  which  is  suitable  for  a 
babe  in  grace  would  little  serve  the  young  man,  and 
even  the  well-developed  man  needs  severer  trials  as 
his  strength  increases.  God,  like  a  wise  father, 
trains  us  wisely,  and  as  we  are  able  to  bear  it  He 
makes  our  service  and  our  sufTering  more  arduous. 
As  boys  rejoice  to  be  treated  like  men,  so  will  we 
rejoice  in  our  greater  tribulations,  for  here  is  man's 
work  for  us,  and  by  God's  help  we  will  not  flinch 
from  doing  it  ^S^ur^eon, 

t.  AflUotlona  do  not  noooisarUy  prore  that  Ood 
IB  sasry  with  na. 

(189.)  Every  severe  dispensation  is  not  an  effect 
of  God's  anger.  The  same  effect  may  proceed  from 
irery  different  causes.  Love  is  sometimes  put  upon 
the  rigour  of  those  courses,  which  at  the  first  aspect 
■eem  to  carry  in  them  the  inscriptions  of  enmity. 

God  may  sweep  away  adman's  estate,  snatch  away 
a  fnend,  stain  his  reputation  ;  and  yet  the  design  of 
all  this  not  be  revenge,  but  remedy;  not  destruc- 
tiqn,  but  discipline. 

He  sees,  perhaps,  something  evil  in  us  to  "be  cured, 
and  something  worse  to  be  prevented  ;  some  luxuri- 
ances to  be  abated,  and  some  malignant  humours  to 
be  evacuated ;  all  which  cannot  be  effected  but  by 
shaip  and  displeasing  applications.  And  in  all  the 
hard  passages  of  Providence  when  God  strips  a  man 
of  all  his  externals,  God's  intent  may  be,  not  to  make 
him  miserable,  but  to  make  him  humble;  not  to 
ruin,  but  to  reduce  him. 

If  you  look  only  upon  the  outside  of  an  affliction, 
yon  cannot  distinguish  from  what  principle  it  may 
proceed.  Gehazi's  leprosy  and  Lazarus's  sores  may 
seem  to  be  inflicted  by  the  same  displeasure,  and  yet 
one  was  a  curse  for  hypocrisy,  and  the  other  a  trial 
of  humility. 

David's  and  Saul's  afflictions  were  dispensed  with 
a  very  different  hand.  Saul  could  not  pursue  him 
•o  &st,  but  mercy  followed  him  ux  close.  Stephen 
was  stoned  as  well  as  Achan ;  but  certainly  Goa  did 
Dot  with  the  same  arm  fline  the  stone  at  the  one 
with  which  He  did  at  the  other. 

Consider  the  saints  (Heb.  xi.  37),  "  Afflicted, 
tormented,  naked,  destitute,  sawn  asunder.**  And 
what  could  an^er  itself  do  more  against  them  ?  And 
|ret  the  God  who  did  all  this  was  not  angry.  That 
▼ery  love  which  makes  God  to  be  our  friend,  makes 
Him  sometimes  to  appear  our  enemy :  to  chastise  our 
confidence,  to  raise  our  vigilance,  and  to  give  us 
safety  instead  of  security.    • 

Persons  who  are  truly  holy,  are  yet  very  apt  to 
look  upon  God's  dealings  on  the  wrong  side,  and  to 
make  hard  conclusions  concerning  their  own  condi- 
tion. David  is  an  example  of  this ;  through  the 
transports,  sometimes  of  diffidence^  sometimes  of 
impatience,  he  is  high  in  his  expostulations  with 
God  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  I,  Ixxvii.  9) ;  not  considering  (as  he 
does  elsewhere)  that  when  God  deals  with  His  chosen 


ones,  with  *'  the  sheep  of  His  pasture,"  His  rod  is 
still  attended  with  His  staff;  and  as  with  one  Ha 
strikes,  so  with  the  other  He  supports. 

So,  on  the  other  side,  men  of^  a  morose,  unchari* 
table  temper,  from  such  instances  of  outward  mise- 
ries, are  as  ready  to  denounce  God's  anger  against 
others.  If  such  dogs  meet  with  a  Lazarus,  instead 
of  licking  his  sores  they  will  bite  his  person,  bark 
at  his  name,  and  worry  his  reputation.  Nothing 
can  befall  any  man,  besides  tliemselves,  but  presently 
it  is  "  a  judgment," 

Let  us  rest  assured  of  this,  that  the  roughest  o! 
God's  proceedings  do  not  always  issue  from  an  angir 
intention :  it  is  very  possible,  because  very  usual, 
that  they  may  proceed  from  the  clean  contrary.  The 
same  clouds  which  God  made  use  of  heretofore  to 
drown  the  earth,  He  employs  now  to  refresh  it.  Ho 
may  use  the  same  means  to  correct  and  to  better 
some  that  He  does  to  plague  and  to  punish  others. 
The  same  hand  and  hatchet  that  cuts  some  trees  for 
the  fire  may  cut  others  into  growth,  verdure,  and 
fertility.  -^South^  1633-1716. 

8.  On  the  oontrazy,  tbey  may  bo  an  oildonoo  of 
our  acceptance  wltb  CM. 

(190.)  Furthermore,  be  it  in  case,  that  the  father 
hath  two  sons,  whereof  the  one  bchaveth  himself 
wickedly,  and  yet  his  father  correcteth  him  nothing 
at  all ;  the  other  for  the  least  fault  that  he  doth  is 
corrected  by  and  by.  What  thing  else  is  the  cause 
of  this,  but  that  the  father  hath  no  hope  of  amend- 
ment at  all  of  the  one,  and  therefore  mindeth  to 
put  him  clearly  from  his  heritage,  and  to  give  him 
no  part  thereof?  For  the  heritage  pertaineth  wholly 
unto  that  son  that  is  chastened. 

And  yet  the  same  poor  son  that  is  thus  chastened 
thinketh  in  his  mind  that  his  brother  is  much  more 
happy  than  he,  forasmuch  as  he  is  never  beaten ; 
and  therefore  he  moumeth  by  himself,  "  Well,  my 
brother  doth  what  he  will  against  my  father's  will,  and 
yet  my  father  giveth  him  not  one  foul  word ;  and 
towards  me  he  showeth  not  so  much  as  a  good  look, 
but  is  ever  in  my  top,  if  I  do  but  look  away,"  &c 

Here  now  mavest  thou  mark  the  foolishness  of 
the  child,  which  nath  respect  only  unto  the  present 
grief,  and  never  considereth  what  is  reserved  for 
him.  Even  such  imaginations  have  Christian  men 
also,  when  they  suffer  much  tribulation,  and  see  on 
the  other  side  how  prosperously  it  goeth  with  the 
wicked ;  whereas  they  ought  rather  to  comfort 
themselves  with  the  rememnrance  of  the  heritage 
that  is  reserved  for  them  in  heaven,  which  apper- 
taineth  unto  them,  as  good  and  virtuous  children. 

As  for  the  other,  that  hop  and  spring,  make 
merry,  and  take  their  pleasure  now  for  a  while* 
they  shall  be  deprived  of  the  heritage  everlastingly, 
as  strangers,  and  shall  have  no  part  thereof  (Heb» 
xii.  6-«).  —IVermulUrus^  1551. 

(191.)  The  herdman  will  suffer  such  calves  as  are 
appointed  shortly  to  the  slaughter  to  run  about  in 
the  pasture  of  pleasure;  and  again,  such  as  are 
reserved  to  labour  are  kept  under  the  yoke.  Even 
so  Almighty  God  doth  permit  unto  those  ungodly 
persons,  whose  destruction  is  at  hand,  to  accomplish 
their  pleasures  and  desires ;  but  the  godlv  whom  He 
will  use  to  His  honour  and  glory,  those  keepeth  He 
under  the  yoke,  and  restraineth  them  from  the  pleas- 
ant lusts  of  the  world.         — WermulUrus^  1551. 

(19a.)  We  are  trees  of  righteousness  which  God*8 
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right  hand  has  planted.  Let  as  not,  therefore,  fear 
to  be  pruned  with  afflictions,  seeing  God  thus  pares 
away  our  superfluous  branches  that  we  may  bring 
forth  more  unit,  as  our  Saviour  teaches  us  (John 

BY.  2). 

Yea,  rather,  we  had  great  cause  of  fear,  if  we  were 
exempted  fron  these  odamities.  For  as  that  is  a 
fruitless  tree-  which  is  suffered  to  grow  wild  and 
ontouched,  and  is  thcr<;fore  daily  in  danger  tO  be 
cut  down  an  cast  into  the  fire,  because  it  does  no 
^ood  by  standing  and  growing  :  so  it  is  a  sign  that 
we  are  fruitless  trees  still  growing  in  the  wild  wood 
of  the  world,  which  must  one  day  be  cut  down  and 
cast  into  everlasting  fire  if  our  Heavenly  Husband- 
jnan  takes  no  oare  to  prune  us  with  crosses  and 
Afflictions. 

We  are  vines  of  God's  own  setting,  whose  glory 
•nd  excel  lenc}'  consists  not  in  the  broadness  and 
i)eauty  of  our  leaves,  nor  in  the  handsomeness  and 
ftraightness  of  our  body  and  branches,  but  only  in 
our  fruit  fulness,  whereby  we  hrins  forth  great  plenty 
of  the  r'lpe  and  sweet  grapes  of  holiness  and  right- 
eousneis.  And,  therefore,  when  we  have  the  beauty 
and  bravery  of  our  outward  estate  taken  from  us, 
and  have  these  leaves  of  earthly  vanities  blown 
away  with  the  winds  of  adversity,  and  our  super- 
fluous stems  of  worldly  substance  pruned  and  plucked 
from  us  in  the  winter  of  affliction,  there  is  no  cause 
for  grief  or  mourning,  seeing  our  chiefest  excellency 
is  not  hereby  impaired ;  yea,  rather,  because  it  is 
much  advano^d,  m  that  we  are  made  more  fruitful, 
*  /  how  much  the  more  we  are  by  these  afflictions 
pruned  from  our  superfluities,  this  may  justly  in- 
crease our  joy  and  comfort.      — Dcwname^  1644. 

(193.)  Our  afflictions  are  notable  signs  of  our 
efiectual  calling,  whereby  we  are  sever^  from  the 
world,  and  admitted  into  God's  church  and  family. 
For  they  are  God's  livery  and  cognisance  which  He 
gives  to  all  to  wear  who  will  be  His  disciples;  for 
"as  many  as  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall 
•uffer  persecution." 

As  when  the  masons  and  carpenters  polish  their 
stones  and  square  their  timber  with  their  tools  and 
axes,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  chosen  them  for  the 
use  of  building ;  whereas  that  which  is  untouched  is 
leA  as  refuse,  ht  for  nothing,  to  be  cast  into  the  high- 
way, and  to  be  burned  in  the  fire.  So  when  the 
Lord  doth  polish,  square,  and  plane  us  with  troubles 
and  afflictions  from  the  knots  and  knobs  of  sin  and 
corruption,  it  appears  hereby  that  He  has  made 
choice  of  us  to  be  stones  in  the  building  of  His 
spiritual  temple ;  whereas  those  who  are  let  alone, 
and  not  hammered  and  squared  by  this  Heavenly 
Workman,  are  rejected  as  refuse  stufi^  which  is 
altogether  unfit  for  this  holy  building, 

— Downame^  1644. 

(194.)  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receivelh" 
(Heb.  xii.  6,  ii).  Misunderstand  not,  then,  the 
prognostics  of  your  present  sorrows.  Think  how 
they  will  work,  as  well  as  how  they  taste.  They 
bode  good,  though  they  are  unpleasant.  If  you 
were  bastards  and  reprobates,  you  might  feel  less 
of  the  rod.  When  the  ploughers  make  furrows  on 
you,  it  prepareth  you  for  the  seed  ;  and  the  showers 
that  water  it  prognosticate  a  plenteous  harvest. 
Think  it  not  strange  if  He  thresh  and  grind  you, 
if  you  would  be  bread  for  your  Master's  use.  I^e 
vk  not  drowning  His  sheep  when  He  waaheth 
them,  nor  killing  them  when  He  is  sheaiing  them. 


Dut  by  this  He  showeth  that  they  are  His  own; 
and  the  new-shorn  sheep  do  most  visibly  bear  Hii 
name  or  mark,  when  it  is  almost  worn  out,  and 
scarce  discernible,  on  them  that  have  the  longest 
fleece.  — Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(195.)  "When  sickness  and  disease  attack  the 
saint,  or  when  death  enters  the  saint's  home  and 
darkens  it  by  his  overshadowing  presence,  when 
poverty  like  an  armed  man  attacks  him,  or  when 
the  wicked  revile  and  persecute  him,  or  when  heart 
and  flesh  fail,  it  appears  as  though  God  did  not 
care.  But  these  very  circumstances  are  signs  of 
His  care.  The  plough,  with  its  broad  and  sharp 
blade  or  furrow-slice  driven  into  the  land,  is  a  sign 
of  culture  and  of  ownership.  The  harrow,  with  its 
long  prongs  drawn  over  the  field,  is  a  proof  of  con- 
cern for  its  fertility.  The  sharp  threshing  instru* 
ment  having  teeth,  is  a  sign  of  something  being 
thought  worthy  of  the  gamer.  — Samuel  Martin, 

(196.)  Lawns  which  we  would  keep  in  the  best 
condition  are  very  frequently  mown  ;  the  grass  has 
scarcely^  any  respite  from  the  scythe.  Out  in  the 
meadows  there  is  no  such  repeated  cutting,  they 
are  mown  but  once  or  twice  in  the  year.  Even 
thus  the  nearer  we  are  to  God,  and  the  more  re- 
gard He  has  for  us,  the  more  frequent  will  be  our 
adversities.  To  be  very  dear  to  God,  involves  no 
small  degree  of  chastisement,  — Spurgeon. 

4.  Afflictions  assnn  ns  tbat  we  are  In  Vbm 
heavenward  way. 

(197.)  Passengers  that  have  been  told  that  their 
way  to  such  a  place  lieth  over  a  steep  hill,  or 
down  a  craggy  rock,  or  through  a  moorish  fen,  or 
dirty  vale,  i?  they  suddenly  fall  into  some  pleasant 
mesudow,  enamelled  with  beautiful  flowers,  or  a 
goodly  com  field,  or  a  fair  champaign  country,  look 
about  them,  and  bethinking  themselves  where  they 
are,  say,  **  Surely  we  are  come  out  of  the  way;  we 
see  no  hills,  nor  rocks,  nor  moors,  nor  fens  :  this  is 
too  good  to  be  the  right  way."  So  in  the  course 
of  our  life,  which  is  but  a  pilgrimage  on  earth : 
when  we  pass  through  fields  of  com  or  gardens  of 
flowers,  and  enjoy  all  worldly  pleasures  and  con- 
tentments ;  when  the  wind  sets  in  such  a  comer  as 
blows  riches,  honours,  and  preferments  upon  us  ;— 
let  us  then  cast  with  ourselves,  "  Surely  this  is  not 
the  way  the  Scripture  directeth  us  unto ;  here  are 
not  the  temptations  nor  the  tribulations  that  we 
must  pass  through :  we  see  little  or  no  footing  of 
the  samts  of  God  in  this  road,  but  only  the  print  of 
Dkves'  feet :  somewhere  we  have  missed  our  way ; 
let  us  search  and  find  where  we  went  out  of  it."  It 
is  veiy  tme  that  God  hath  the  blessings  of  this  life 
and  that  which  is  to  come  in  store  for  His  children ; 
when  He  seeth  it  good  for  them,  they  may  go  to 
heaven  this  way;  but,  certainly,  afflictions  and 
troubles  are  surer  arguments  of  God's  love,  and  a 
readier  way  to  heaven  than  the  other. 

— Alpkofuus  ab  Avendano,  1590^ 

6.  Ck>d  Is  present  with  His  people  In  all  their 
afflictions. 

(198.)  The  Lord  does  not  only  behold  our  tribu- 
lation as  it  were  afar  off,  He  being  included  in 
heaven,  as  we  are  in  the  earth ;  but  as  He  fills  all 
places  with  His  essence,  so  after  a  more  especial 
manner  He  is  present  with  the  faithful  in  all  their 
afflictions.     As  the  careful  physician  watches  over 
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his  patient,  that  he  may  apply  to  him  fit  medicine, 
which  may  so  purge  away  ihe  corrupt  humours  as 
that  in  the  meantime  nature  itself  be  not  too  much 
weakened  ;  and  as  the  goldsmith,  when  he  has  cast 
his  gold  into  the  furnace,  does  not  carelessly  leave 
it,  but  watches  by  it,  that  he  may  moderate  the 
fire,  and  so  order  it,  in  respect  both  of  the  heat 
and  the  time  of  enduring  it,  that  it  may  be  purified 
from  the  dross,  and  not  consumed  in  the  purest 
substance ;  so  the  Lord  stands  by  us,  that  when  we 
are  according  to  His  own  mind  purged  and  purilied. 
He  may  witndraw  his  bitter  potions,  and  pull  us 
like  pure  metal  out  of  the  fire,  that  we  may  not  in 
our  spiritual  parts  receive  any  hurt. 

— Dawname^  1 644* 

•.  Ck>d  BympatlilseB  wltli  His  people  in  all  tbelr 


(199.)  Canst  thou  not  read  God's  gracious  indul- 
gence in  thine  own  disposition  ?  Thou  art  a  parent 
of  children :  perhaps  thou  findest  cause  to  affect 
one  more  than  another,  though  all  be  dear  enough ; 
but  if  any  one  of  them  be  cast  down  with  a  feverous 
distemper,  now  thou  art  more  carefully  busy  about 
him  than  all  the  rest.  How  thou  pitiest  him ;  how 
thou  pliest  him  with  offers  and  retcipes ;  with  what 
silent  anxiety  dost  thou  watch  by  his  couch  ;  listen- 
ing for  every  one  of  his  breathings  ;  jealous  of  every 
whispering  that  might  break  off  his  slumber; 
answering  every  of  his  groans,  with  so  many  sighs ; 
and,  in  short,  so  making  of  him  for  the  time,  that 
thy  greatest  darling  seems  the  while  neglected  in 
comparison  of  this  more  needful  charge.  How 
much  more  shall  the  Father  of  Mercies  be  com- 
passionately intent  upon  the  sufferings  of  His  dear 
cUiildren,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  afflic- 
tions! — HaU^  15 14-1656. 

T.  Ck>d  svoconrt  and  ■nitalaa  His  people  aoeord. 
lB|r  to  ttielr  need. 

(200.)  Although  in  winter  the  trees  appear  not 
only  unfruitful,  but  utterly  dead,  yet  the  sun,  when 
the  winter  hath  taken  her  leave,  doth  so  warm  both 
the  earth  and  the  trees  that  they  bud  out  again,  wax 
£Teen,  and  bring  forth  fruit :  even  so  when  the 
Siithful  seem  as  though  they  were  utterly  forsaken, 
yet  doth  the  heavenly  Spirit  in  due  time  lighten, 
warm,  and  strengthen  their  hearts  to  all  goodness. 

As  the  young  mfant  is  not  able  to  go  of  himself 
inr  very  tenderness  and  lack  of  strength,  but  must 
be  holden  up,  and  led  with  the  hand  of  the  nurse  ; 
and  like  ^a  a  woman,  weakened  with  sickness,  is  not 
able  to  go  one  step,  but  some  strong  woman  must 
take  her  under  the  arm,  and  lead  her,  even  so  are 
we  not  able  to  go  of  ourselves,  but  God  with  His 
mighty  hand  and  present  power  sustaineth  us.  The 
Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities  (Rom.  viii.) 

^^WermtUUrus^  1 551. 

(201.)  As  the  tender  mother  teaching  her  young 
child  to  go  oftentimes  seems  to  leave  him  to  his  own 
stren^h,  when  in  truth  he  goes  bv  her  help  support- 
ing him  ;  and  to  let  him  alone  to  his  own  care,  when 
in- the  meantime  she  has  a  watchful  eye  to  him,  so 
that  he  is  no  sooner  ready  to  fall  but  with  nimble 
roeed  she  catches  bold  of  him,  and  prevents  his 
danser.  So  the  Lord  deals  with  us  His  children, 
whiut  in  oar  nonage  and  greatest  weakness  He 
teaches  us  to  go  in  this  rough  path  of  afflictions 
which  leads  to  His  kingdom.  For  when  He  seems 
to  neglect  ns  He  watches  over  us ;  and  when,  in  our 
and  feeling.  He  leaves  us  to  ourselves,  even 


then  He  stays  us  by  His  strength ;  and  when  we 
are  in  greatest  danger  of  sinking  and  falling,  He 
stretches  out  with  speed  HispoweHul  hand,  and  pre- 
serves us  from  receiving  any  harm. 

— Dcwname^  1644. 

(202.)  We  see  in  the  body  if  any  member  be  hurt, 
thither  presently  runs  the  blood  to  comfort  the 
wound eu  part.  The  man  himself,  eye,  tongue,  and 
hand  is  altogether  employed  Ubout  that  part  and 
wounded  member,  as  if^he  were  forgetful  of  all  the 
rest.  So  we  see  in  the  family,  if  one  of  the  children 
be  sick,  all  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  mother  is 
about  that  sick  child,  so  that  all  the  rest  do  as  it 
were  envy  his  sickness.  If  nature  does  thus,  will 
not  God,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  do  much  more  ? 
For  if  an  earthly  mother  do  thus  to  a  sickly  and 
suffering  child,  will  not  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
has  an  infinite,  incredible,  and  tender  love  to  His 
people?  This  is  the  difference  between  God  and 
the  world,  the  world  runs  af\er  those  that  rejoice  in 
prosperity,  as  the  rivers  run  to  the  sea  when  there  is 
water  enough  already.  But  God  comforts  us  all  in 
our  tribulations.  His  name  and  style  is,  "He  com- 
forts those  that  are  cast  down."  The  world  forsakes 
those  that  are  in  poverty,  disgrace,  and  want ;  but 
God  vouchsafes  most  of  His  presence  to  them  that 
holily,  meekly,  and  patiently  bear  the  afflictions 
which  He  lays  upon  them,  and  one  drop  of  this 
honey  is  enough  to  sweeten  the  bitterest  cup  that 
ever  they  drank  of.  If  God  be  with  us,  if  the  power 
of  Christ  will  rest  upon  us,  then  we  may  even 
"gloiy  in  infirmities,"  as  Paul  did. 

— AlantoHf  1620-1667. 

(203.)  It  is  a  very  true  saying,  the  sharper  the  lye 
is  the  cleaner  taketh  it  away  all  manner  of  filth. 
Even  so  our  corrupt  and  poisoned  nature  had  need 
of  a  biting  medicine.  The  sharper  the  trouble  the 
more  filth  it  biteth  away.  For  a  weak  stomach, 
which  is  of  a  naughty  digestion,  bitter  wormwood  is 
very  good  and  wholesome;  even  so  for  the  weak 
and  feeble  soul  is  bittr t  affliction. 

H  AiBlctiasis  minister  to  onr  tme  wellbetnff. 

(204.)  A  water  that  is  continually  standing,  how 
clear  soever  it  seem,  is  corrupt ;  but  that  water 
which  hath  his  continual  course,  the  more  it  nisheth 
and  struggleth  over  the  stones  and  sands  the  better 
it  is ;  even  so  a  godly  man,  in  the  absence  of  the 
cross,  is  sluggish  and  dull ;  but  through  the  cross 
and  affliction  he  is  quickened,  and  increased  in  all 
goodness.  Rusty  iron  through  tlie  file  is  made 
bright  and  smooth ;  even  so  the  old  rusty  Adam 
haUi  need  of  troable  to  purge  him  from  the  cankered 
rust  of  sin*  —  JVermuHerus^  1 55 1 . 

(205.)  The  soldier  when  he  first  enters  into  the 
field  fears  when  he  hears  but  a  false  alarm,  and  is 
ready  to  duck  at  every  shot,  whereas  after  he  has 
passed  desperate  dangers,  and  has  been  long  exer- 
cised in  many  conflicts  and  skirmishes,  he  becomes 
so  courageous  that  he  dares  to  enter  upon  the  push 
of  the  pike,  and  to  fight  at  the  cannon's  mouth ; 
now  less  fearing  the  cruel  enemy  and  killing  bullet, 
than  when  he  was  first  trained,  the  paper  shot  and 
the  seeming  encounter  of  his  friends  and  fellows. 

There  is  no  combatant  that  contends  against  his 
adversary  with  that  spirit  and  courage  when  be  first 
comes  into  the  theatre,  as  he  does  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  these  exercises ;  and  is  not  only 
heartened  with  easy  victories,  but  also  afler  many 
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foils  and  falls,  danf^rous  wounds  and  much  blood- 
shed, has  in  the  end  prevailed,  and  bv  many  perils 
has  made  his  way  to  a  glorious  triumph. 

There  is  no  mariner  so  bold  and  cheerfully  con- 
6dent  in  the  least  show  of  a  seafaring  dan^r,  when 
he  Brst  enters  the  ship,  and  in  his  moving  house 
becomes  an  inhabitant  of  this  new  appearing  world 
af  dreadful  waters,  as  he  who,  after  innumerable 
storms  and  dangerous  tempests,  has  oflentimesarrived 
safely  at  the  wished-for  haven. 

And  thus  it  also  fares  with  us  in  these  spiritual 
combats  with  troubles  and  calamities.  For  tiowso- 
ever  in  the  first  conflict  we  are  marvellously  cowardly 
and  impatient  in  suffering  the  least  pain,  yet  when 
we  have  been  long  exercised  in  these  skirmishes, 
and  afler  many  foils  and  falls,  have  in  the  end, 
through  God's  gracious  assistance,  obtained  a  joyful 
victory,  we  exceedingly  increase  in  Christian  valour. 

— Dcnvname^  1644. 

(206.)  Experience  teaches  us  that  as  other 
creatures,  so  also  men,  are  made  much  more  tender 
by  gentle  usage,  and  much  disabled  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  any  outward  violence,  and  contrariwise 
that  they  are  much  strengthened  to  endure  any 
hardness,  when  they  are  inured  into  it  by  continuu 
custom.  Severe  training  makes  the  best  soldiers, 
and,  by  continual  custom,  causes  want  and  watching, 
pains  and  toilsome  labour,  scant  diet  and  hard 
lodging  to  become  familiar  and  easy  to  be  endured. 
Mariners  who  have  been  accustomed  to  storms  and 
tempests  find  small  alterations  in  their  bodies  in  the 
roughest  seas  and  foulest  weather,  whereas  fresh- 
water  soldiers  and  tender  passengers  cannot  brook 
the  smell  of  the  ship,  nor  sight  of  the  water,  and 
are  extremely  aea-nck  when  they  are  but  a  little 
tossed  with  some  ordinary  winds.  The  daily 
traveller  goes  longer  journeys  with  little  weariness, 
whereas  they  that  Keep  at  home  are  soon  tired  and 
surbaited  with  going  a  few  miles.  The  tender 
gentleman  takes  cold  being  in  a  warm  house  and 
well  clothed,  whereas  the  poor  husbandman  dares 
the  cold  winds  and  nipping  frosts  with  his  bare 
head  and  naked  breast ;  and  is  strong  to  endure  the 
whole  day  any  toilsome  labour,  when  the  other  pants 
and  faints  with  weariness  if  he  work  but  one  hour. 

And  as  it  thus  Cires  with  the  body  inured  to  pains 
and  labour,  so  with  the  mind  exercised  with  trouble<| 
and  accustomed  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  cross. 

— Dawname^  1644. 

(207.)  Afflictions  are  a  notable  means  to  crown  us, 
even  in  this  life,  with  a  good  name,  which  is  better  than 
all  riches,  and  sweeter  than  the  most  odoriferous  per- 
fume. For,  whereas,  whilst  we  live  in  ease  and  pros- 
perity, the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  which  God  has 
oestowed  on  us,  lie  hid  and  undiscemed.  When  they 
come  to  the  trial  of  tribulation,  they  are  plainly  dis- 
covered to  all  men.  And  as  the  stars  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  sunshiny  day,  but  when  the  darkest  ni^ht 
comes,  they  appear  in  all  their  beauty  ;  so  these  shm- 
ing  virtues  and  graces  of  God  have  their  light  much 
obscured  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  but  when  the  dark 
night  of  afHiction  comes,  then  tney  shine  gloriously. 
The  precious  ointments  send  forth  their  most  odori- 
ferous smell,  when  our  earthen  vessels  and  these 
brittle  glasses  of  our  bodies,  wherein  they  are  con- 
tained, are  cracked  and  broken,  by  being  smitten 
with  calamities.  This  sweet  incense  of  grace  and 
virtue  yields  the  most  fragrant  scent  when  it  Is  cast 
into  this  fire  of  afflictions.  Then  does  this  spiritual 
ffold  appear  tme  and  good  when  it  is  tri^  in  this 
Ettroing  furnace.     Then  is    the   strength  of  our 


faith  manifested  to  God's  glory  and  our  praise,  not 
when  we  sit  idly  still,  but  when  we  wrestle  and 
contend  with  strong  temptations.  Then  out  Chris- 
tian valour  and  fortitude  most  plainly  appears,  not 
whilst  we  lie  at  ease  in  the  safe  earrison,  but  when 
we  are  assailed  with  these  mi^ty  enemies,  and 
after  many  conflicts  get  Vhe  victory. 

— Dcwname^  i644« 

(ao8.)  Look  upon  a  painted  post  or  ngn  whote 
colour  is  laid  in  oil,  how  the  rain  beats  upon  it  in 
stormy  weather,  that  one  would  think  all  tne  colour 
would  be  washed  off;  yet  how  the  water  glides 
away,  and  leaves  it  rather  more  beautiful  than 
before.  And  thus  it  is  with  every  child  of  God : 
being  well  varnished  and  garnished  with  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  let  the  wind  of  persecution  blow,  and 
the  floods  of  persecution  lift  up  their  voice,  they 
shall  never  'iisfigurc,  nor  deface,  but  rather  add 
unto  their  beciity.  Such  is  the  condition  of  grace, 
that  it  shines  the  brighter  for  scouring,  and  in  most 
glorious  when  it  is  most  clouded. 

-^Jmkift^  1612-L685. 

(209.)  Afflictions  do  increase  grace,  as  the  wind 
serves  to  increase  and  blow  up  the  flame.  Grace 
spends  not  in  the  furnace,  but  it  is  like  the  widow's 
oil  in  the  cruse,  which  did  increase  by  pouring  out. 
The  torch,  when  it  is  beaten,  bums  brightest :  so 
doth  grace  when  it  is  exercised  by  sufferings.  Sharp 
frosts  nourish  the  good  com  ;  so  do  sharp  afflictions 
pjace.  Some  plants  grow  l}etter  in  the  shade  than 
m  the  sun,  as  the  bay  and  the  cypress.  The  shade 
of  adversity  is  better  for  some  than  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity.  — iVatson^  1696. 

(aia)  Christians  all  want  to  have  graces,  but  they 
are  not  so  willing  to  take  what  is  necessary  in  ordei 
to  obtain  them.  The  pale  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  be 
painted— all  the  lovely  flowers  and  gay  colours  so 
skilfully  laid  on  by  the  cunning  hand  of  the  artist ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  l)eing  daubed  all  over  with 
some  dark  sulistance,  when  the  very  gold  that  i^ 
upon  them  t>ecomes  as  black  as  ink,  when  they  are 
thnist  into  the  heated  fumace,  how  then? — ^how 
tMint 

Christians  are  like  vases,  they  must  pass  through 
the  fire  ere  they  can  shine.  And  often  the  very  fur- 
nace and  the  flame  whidi  they  call  destruction  is 
only  bnraing  in  the  graces  which  are  to  be  their 
everlasting  beauty  and  glory.  — Beecher, 

(211.)  Our  afflictions  are  not  for  naught.  They 
are  the  fruitful  seed  of  future  glories.  They  are 
blessin^^s  in  disguise.  They  are  meant  for  gooa,  and 
are  productive  of  good.  They  are  like  the  early 
processes  of  the  garden,  when  the  soil  is  broken  up 
and  weeded,  in  order  that  fair  flowers  may  at  len^n 
adorn  it.  They  are  the  ouarrying  and  the  chiselling 
of  the  marble  before  the  living  statue  can  stand  out 
in  symmetrical  proportions.  They  are  the  tuning  of 
the  instruments,  without  which  no  harmony  can  l>e 
secured  in  the  ultimate  concert.  They  are  the  medi- 
cine of  our  convalescence,  the  drudgery  of  our  edu- 
cation, the  spring  pruning  of  our  vine  trees,  without 
which  we  can  never  be  healthy  or  happy,  fit  for 
heaven,  or  qualified  to  bring  forth  fruit  whereby  our 
Father  may  be  glorified.  '^Norton, 

(212.)  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
most  brilliant  colours  of  plants  are  to  l)e  seen  on  the 
highest  mountains,  in  spots  that  are  most  exposed 
to  the  wildest  weather.     The  brightest  lichens  and 
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the  loveliest  gems  of  wild  flowers  abound 
fiu"  up  on  the  bleak,  storm-scalped  peak«  One  of 
the  richest  displays  of  organic  colouring  I  ever  beheld 
was  near  the  summit  of  Mont  Chenebettaz,  a  hill 
about  10,000  feet  high,  immediately  above  the  great 
St  Bernard  Hospice.  The  whole  face  of  an  exten- 
sive rock  was  covered  with  a  most  vivid  yellow 
lichen,  which  shone  in  the  sunshine  like  the  golden 
battlement  of  an  enchxmted  castle.  There,  in  that 
lofty  region,  amid  the  most  frowning  desolation,  ex< 
posed  to  the  fiercest  tempest  of  the  sky,  this  lichen 
exhibited  a  glory  of  colour  such  as  it  never  showed 
in  the  sheltered  valley.  I  have  two  specimens  of 
the  same  lichen  before  me  while  I  write  these  lines, 
one  from  the  great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  other  from 
the  wail  of  a  Scottish  castle,  deeply  embosomed 
among  sycamore  trees ;  and  the  difference  in  point 
of  form  and  colouring  between  them  is  most  strik- 
ing. The  specimen  nurtured  amid  the  wild  storms 
of  the  mountain  peak  is  of  a  lovely  primrose  hue, 
and  is  smooth  in  texture  and  complete  in  outline ; 
while  the  specimen  nurtured  amid  the  soft  airs  and 
the  delicate  showers  of  the  lowland  valley,  is  of  a 
dim  rusty  hue^  and  is  scurfy  in  texture,  and  broken 
in  outline.  ^Vnd  is  it  not  so  with  the  Christian  who 
b  afflicted,  tempest-tossed,  and  not  comforted  ?  Till 
the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  God's  providence  beat 
upon  him  again  and  again,  his  character  appears 
marred  and  douded  by  selfish  and  worldly  influences. 
But  trials  clear  away  the  obscurity,  perfect  the  out- 
lines of  his  disposition,  and  give  brightness  and 
beauty  to  his  piety — 

"  Amidst  my  list  of  bicsxingt  Infinifeo 
Stands  this  the  foremost,  that  my  heart  has  bled; 
For  uU  1  bioM  Thee,  mast  for  the  trvere.'* 

— Macmillaiu 

%  Affllottoni  do  not  debar  Q8  from  nsefulnesM. 

(213.)  If  thou  canst  not  help  the  great  cause  of  God 
in  any  other  mode,  at  anyrate  there  is  open  to  thee 
that  of  fervent  prayer.  How  much  may  be  done  for 
the  Master's  Kingdom  by  the  "king's  remem- 
brancers,'* who  put  Him  in  mind  day  by  day  of  the 
agonies  of  His  Son,  and  of  His  covenant  and  promise 
to  give  Him  a  widening  dominion  I  I  doubt  not 
that  many  sick-beds  in  Lngland  are  doing  more  for 
Christ  than  our  pulpits.  Oh  I  what  uiowers  of 
blessines  come  down  in  answer  to  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  poor  godly  invalids,  whose  weakness  is  their 
strength,  and  whose  sickness  is  their  opportunity. 
In  all  buildings  there  must  be  some  unseen  stones, 
and  are  not  wst  very  often  the  most  important  of 
all  7    In  die  very  foundation  of  a  church  I  should 

Elace  those  who  are  mighty  in  prayer.  They  are 
idden  as  it  were  beneath  the  sods  of  obscurity 
where  we  canx«ot  see  them,  but  they  are  upbearing 
the  entire  stnKture.  My  dear  afflicted  brethren  and 
sisters,  when  at  any  time  you  are  cut  off  from  the 
active  ministries  which  have  been  your  delight, 
solace  youTsdves  with  this,  that  your  sacred  patience 
under  suffering,  and  your  fervent  ^Mrayers  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  are  a  sacrifice 
of  a  sweet  smelly  holy,  aoceptab&  unto  God. 

10.  Affllotiona  prepare  iu  for  greater  bappineas 
■adhoiumr. 

(214.)  Not  only  does  the  Lord  always  advance  by 
afflictions  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  good  of  the 
Cuthful,  but  sometimes  also  turns  them  to  their 
gieater  beneht  even  in  the  things  of  this  life.    As 


we  may  see  in  the  example  of  Joseph,  who  was  sold 
as  a  slave  that  he  might  be  made  a  great  commander, 
and  lost  his  patrimony  at  home  that  he  might  re- 
ceive a  much  more  large  inheritance  in  a  strange 
country  ;  and  therefore  he  professes  that  when  ms 
brethren  intended  evil  against  him,  God  disposed 
it  to  the  good,  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of  many 
others. 

And  thus  also  Job  by  his  afflictions  vras  not  only 
assured  of  heavenly  glory,  but  also  got  endless  fame 
on  earth,  and  was  not  done  enridied  much  more 
with  God's  spiritual  graces,  but  also  had  a  twofold 
increase  in  his  worldly  estate. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange,  that  God 
through  His  infinite  wisdon  and  poM^r  should  be 
able  to  bring  happiness  out  of  misery,  comfort  out 
of  crosses,  and  so  much  good  out  of  these  afflictions 
which  both  to  the  flesh  and  the  world  seem  so  evil ; 
seeing  it  is  a  familiar  course  with  earthly  physicians, 
by  medicines  to  make  men  weaker  that  they  may 
recover  strength,  and  sicker  for  the  present  that  they 
may  be  more  hadthy  ever  after ;  and  with  surgeons 
to  cut,  lance,  and  torment  their  patients  with  tor- 
turing corrosives,  that  they  may  cure  their  wounds 
and  give  them  perfect  ease  for  Uie  time  to  come. 

^-Downame^  1644. 

11.  Affllctlong  are  a&onir  the  meanii  wtdch  Qod 
11868  to  make  us  **  meet  for  the  Inheritance  of  tlie 
saints  in  light.** 

(215.)  "Every  branch  that  beareth  fhiit.  He 
purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit." 
They  assuredly  are  right  who  recognise  in  this 
"  He  purgeth "  no  direct,  but  only  a  secondary, 
allusion  to  temptations  and  afflictions,  as  the  means 
by  which  the  purdng  b  effected.  It  is  the  whole 
process  of  sanctincation,  the  circumcision  of  the 
Spirit,  by  whatever  discipline  brought  about,  of 
which  Christ  is  speaking,  and  to  which  He  pledges 
His  Father  here.  At  the  same  time,  seeing  that 
afflictions  play  so  large,  so  necessary  a  part  m  the 
process  of  sanctification,  it  is  in  a  secondary  sense 
most  true  that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  these. 
R^arded  as  a  means  of  this  p\|rifylng,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  of  the  Heavenly  Husbandman 
that  the  fruit-bearine  branches  shall  be  more  fruit- 
ful still,  these  may  be  welcomed,  may  be  contem- 
plated in  some  sort  as  rewards  of  obedience.  St 
Tames  bids  the  faithful  to  welcome  them,  for  the 
blessing  they  bring  with  them  (L  2-4,  X2,  and 
compare  Heb.  xiL  1 1 ;  Rom.  v.  3-5).  To  how 
many  dealing  of  God  with  His  own,  mysterious, 
inscrutable,  inexplicable  otherwise,  vrill  this,  kept 
properly  in  mind,  furnish  us  with  a  key  I  Oflen- 
times  the  fine  gold  of  some  saint  appears  to  us  as 
if  cleansed  from  all  its  dross ;  but  the  inexorable 
refiner,  who  sees  with  other  eyes  than  ours,  and 
detects  remains  of  dross  where  we  see  only  gold, 
fiings  it  again  into  the  furnace,  that  so  it  may  be 
purer  yet  Augustine  has  a  striking  image  In  illus- 
tration. Many  a  time,  he  observes,  a  portrait  seems 
perfect  in  the  judgment  of  all  eyes  save  those  of  the 
artist  who  drew  it.  Others  would  fain  see  him  now 
to  hold  his  hand ;  they  count  that  he  cannot  im- 
prove it,  perhaps  may  mar  it ;  but  he  returns  it  to 
the  easel,  touches  and  retouches  still.  And  why? 
liecause,  being  this  artist,  there  floats  before  his 
mind's  eye  an  ideal  perfection,  to  which  hitherto  his 
work  has  not  attained,  but  to  wliich  he  would  fsdn 
see  it  approach  more  nearly  yet. 

^-'Trtnch, 
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13.  Our  afflictloni  are  but "  for  a  moment.** 

(2 1 6.)  Often  at  sea  men  are  heartily  sick,  yet  no 
man  hardly  there  doth  mind  or  pity  them,  because 
the  malady  is  not  supposed  dangerous,  and  within 
R  while  the  sight  of  land  will  relieve  them.  It  is 
our  case :  we  passing  over  this  troublesome  sea  of 
life ;  from  inexperience,  joined  with  the  tenderness 
of  our  constitution,  the  changes  and  crosses  of  for- 
tune make  us  nauseate  all  things,  and  appear  sorely 
distempered ;  yet  is  not  our  condition  so  dismal 
as  it  seems;  we  may  grow  hardier,  and  wear  out 
our  sense  of  aflliction ;  however,  the  land  is  not 
far  off,  and  by  disembarking  hence  we  shall  sud- 
denly be  discharged  of  all  our  molestations.  It  is 
a  common  solace  of  grief,  approved  bv  wise  men, 
si  gravis^  brevis  est ;  si  iongus,  levis ;  if  it  be  very 
grievous  and  acute  it  cannot  continue  long,  without 
intermission  or  respite ;  if  it  abide  long,  it  is  sup* 
p>ortable;  intolerable  pain  is  like  lightning,  it  de- 
stroys us,  or  is  itself  instantly  destroyed.  However, 
death  at  length  (which  is  never  far  off)  will  free  us ; 
be  we  never  so  much  tossed  with  storms  of  mis- 
fortune, that  is  a  sure  haven ;  let  what  pains  or 
diseases  soever  infest  us,  that  is  an  infallible  remedy 
for  them  all.  Shall  I  die  ?  I  shall  then  cease  to 
be  sick ;  I  shall  be  exempted  from  disgrace ;  I 
shall  be  enlarged  from  prison ;  I  shall  be  no  more 
pinched  for  want;  no  more  tormented  with  pain. 
Death  is  a  winter,  that  as  it  withers  the  rose  and 
lily,  so  it  kills  the  nettle  and  thistle ;  as  it  stifles 
all  worldly  joy  and  pleasure,  so  it  suppresses  all 
care  and  grief;  as  it  hushes  the  voice  ol  mirth  and 
melody,  so  it  stills  the  clamours  and  the  sighs  of 
misery,  as  it  defaces  all  the  world's  glory,  so  it 
covers  all  disgrace,  wipes  off  all  tears,  Mlences  all 
complaint,  buries  all  disquiet  and  discontent. 

Barrowy  1630-1677. 

18.  Our  Ugbt  afBletlon  "  is  but  for  a  moment." 

(217.)  Oh,  comfort  one  another.  Christians,  with 
this ;  though  your  life  be  evil  with  troubles,  yet 
'tis  short ;  a  few  steps,  and  you  are  out  of  the  rain. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  saint  in  re- 
gard of  the  evils  he  meets  with,  and  the  wicked ; 
as  two  travellers  riding  contrary  ways,  both  taken 
in  the  rain  and  wet ;  but  one  rides  from  the  rain, 
and  so  is  soon  out  of  the  shower ;  but  the  other 
rides  into  the  rainy  corner ;  the  farther  he  goes  the 
worse  he  is.  The  saint  meets  with  troubles  as 
well  as  the  wicked,  but  he  is  soon  out  of  the 
shower ;  when  death  comes,  he  has  fair  weather ; 
but  the  wicked,  the  farther  he  goes,  the  worse ; 
what  he  meets  with  here  is  but  a  few  drops,  the 
great  storm  is  the  last.  The  pourin?  out  ol  God's 
wrath  shall  be  in  hell,  where  ail  the  deeps  of  horror 
are  opened,  both  from  above  of  God's  righteous 
fury,  and  from  beneath  of  their  own  accusing  and 
tormenting  consciences. 

— Gumally  1617-1679. 

(218.)  Affliction  may  be  compared  to  frost ;  it 
will  break,  and  spring-flowers  will  come  on.  **  Sor- 
row and  sighing  shall  fly  away."  Aflliction  hath  a 
sting,  but  withal  a  wing,  sorrow  shall  fly  away; 
this  land-flood  shall  be  dried  up. 

^-Waison,  1696. 

14.  Onr  present  eorrowa  are  not  to  be  compered 
wltli  the  glory  wblcb  is  to  be  revealed  In  us. 

(219.)  As  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which,  impro- 
perly for  its  great  show  and  bigness,  we  term  the 
world,  and  is,  after  the  mathematician**  aocount| 


'many  thousands  of  miles  in  compass,  yet,  being 
compared  unto  the  greatness  of  the  starry  sky's 
circumference,  is  but  a  centre  or  a  little  prick :  so 
the  sorrows  of  thb  life  temporal,  in  respect  of  the 
joys  eternal  in  the  world  to  come,  bear  not  any  pro- 
portion, but  are  to  be  reputed  as  nothing,  or  as  a 
dark  cloud  that  cometh  and  goeth  in  a  moment. 

^-BoySy  1560-1643. 

15.  Onr  present  sorrows  vlll  give  test  to  oii» 

ftitnrejoys. 

(220.)  By  our  afflictions  our  ensuing  prosperity  is 
made  more  delightful  and  grateful ;  these  bitter 
crosses  make  us  to  relish  much  better  the  sweetness 
of  God's  blessings.  The  sparing  of  the  coarsest 
fare  makes  it  to  have  a  good  relish,  and  to  become 
pleasant  to  the  taste  and  appetite  (Prov.  xzvii.  7). 
The  day's  brightness,  if  it  were  continual,  would 
become  tedious ;  and  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun 
would  bring  weariness,  unless  it  were  made  grateful 
by  the  night's  darkness. 

In  a  word,  pleasure  itself  would  not  long  please 
us,  if  the  glutting  satiety  o|  these  sweetmeats  were 
not  taken  away  by  abstinence,  of  sauced,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sour  sauce  of  intermingled  miseries. 
Health  when  it  is  continually  enjoyed  is  scarce 
thought  on,  but  then  it  is  sweet  and  most  highly 
priz^  when  we  have  long  wanted  it.  Liberty, 
though  it  be  precious  as  life,  is  but  tittle  regarded  of 
those  who  have  never  felt  the  misery  of  restraint ; 
but  after  long  imprisonment  it  becomes  roosc 
delightful.  Riches  are  most  esteemed  by  those  who 
ha»e  formerly  been  pinched  with  j)overty,  and  meat 
is  most  savoury  when  it  is  sauced  with  hunger. 
That  victory  is  fullest  of  joy  which  is  hardly 
obtained  after  a  long,  doubtful,  and  dangerous 
fight ;  and  the  safe  harbour  is  then  descried  with 
Djost  comfort  of  the  passengers,  after  they  have 
escaped  the  perils  of  tempestuous  storms.  The 
delights  of  the  spring  are  much  more  delightful 
because  they  follow  the  nipping  frosts  and  foul 
weather  of  lowering  winter.  All  pleasures  become 
much  more  pleasing,  when  they  succeed  and  are 
interchanged  with  miseries.  In  all  human  affairs 
there  can  scarce  be  any  true  ioy,  unless  doleful  sor- 
rows have  gone  before,  and  the  bitterness  of  some 
passed  griefs  doth  the  more  commend  the  sweetness 
of  ensuing  gladness. 

Therefore,  seeing  by  these  afflictions  the  Lord 
doth  but  sauce  His  benefits  that  we  may  enjoy 
them  with  the  more  delight,  and  takes  away  for  a 
while  the  earthly  blessings  that  after  they  are 
restored  they  may  bring  with  them  the  greater 
pleasure,  let  us  by  this  consideration  be  moved  to 
bear  these  crosses  with  patience :  and  as  the 
usurer,  though  he  make  an  idol  of  his  god,  yet  is 
content  to  want  it  for  a  time,  because  when  the 
term  is  expired  he  expects  to  have  it  with  some 
increase ;  so,  though  our  hearts  too  much  adhere  to 
earthly  things,  yet  let  us  be  content  to  forl>ear  their 
company  for  a  while,  seeing  upon  their  return  the 
joy  and  comfort  which  we  take  in  them  shall  be 
much  increased.  — Downame^  1644. 

16.  Affiictions  bring  ns  eyen  now  into  dosei 
communion  wltb  God. 

(221.)  Hast  thou  seen  the  rainbow  in  the  blue 
sky,  when  the  bright  sun  shineth  without  a  cloud 
in  the  summer's  heaven  ?  Hast  thou  seen  it  in  the 
driving  tempest,  when  the  whole  horizon  gathered 
blackness  ?    No ;  but  when  the  cloud  of  rain  was 
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in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  looked  upon  it  from  the 
other  side  of  heaven,  then  did  the  £edling  drops 
receive  the  slanting  beams,  and  untwisting  their 
■even  colours,  return  them  to  the  eye*  of  the 
beholder,  a  beautiful  bow,  "a  faitliful  witness," 
the  truth  of  God.  And  thus  it  is  not  chiefly  in  the 
bright  season  of  worldly  comfort  that  the  faithful 
witness  of  God  is  seen  and  felt ;  nor  is  it  always  in 
the  season  of  affliction ;  for  affliction  may  be  un- 
■anctified.  But  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
sendeth  forth  His  bright  beams  into  the  cloud  of 
tribulation,  then  is  the  faithfulness  of  God  per- 
ceived, then  is  His  love  felt,  then  are  Hb  promises 
enjoyed,  then  "  we  glory  in  tribulations  also^  know- 
ing that  tribulation  workcth  patience,"  &c. 

— >Stf//^,  184a 

VIL  OUR  AFFLICTIONS  ARE  INTERMIT- 
TENT. 

(222.)  Our  troubles  &re  not  at  all  times  alike 
troubles  to  us.  Even  the  sea  ceases  its  motion  at 
times,  and  its  surf  forgets  to  murmur.  Griefs  and 
cares,  bitter  memories,  and  heavy  troubles  intermit 
their  tyranny,  and  come  au&in  with  redoubled 
oppressions.  Like  tides,  somrw  seems  sometimes 
to  flow  out,  and  leave  the  sands  bare.  But  again 
they  sometimes  rush  in  upon  us  like  tides,  as  if  they 
feared  that  something  should  have  snatched  from 
them  tlieir  lawful  prey.  ^-Beecher, 
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(223.)  To  the  wicked  the  issue  is  sad ;  flrst,  in 
r^ard  of  sin,  they  leave  them  worse,  more  impeni- 
tent, hardened  in  sin,  and  outrageous  in  their  wicked 
practices.  Every  plague  on  tleypt  added  to  the 
plague  of  hardness  on  Pharaoh  s  heart.  He  that 
for  some  while  could  b^  prayers  of  Moses  for  him- 
self, at  last  comes  to  that  pass,  that  he  threatens  to 
kill  him  if  he  come  to  him  any  more.  Oh,  what  a 
prodigious  height  do  we  see  many  come  to  in  sin, 
after  some  great  sickness  or  other  judgment! 
Children  do  not  more  shoot  up  in  their  bodily 
stature  after  an  ague,  than  they  m  their  lusts  after 
afflictions.  Oh,  how  greedy  and  ravenous  are  they 
after  their  prey,  when  they  once  get  off  their  clog  and 
chain  from  their  heels  1  When  physic  works  not 
kindly,  it  doth  not  only  leave  tlie  disease  uncured, 
but  the  poison  of  the  physic  stays  in  the  body  also. 
Many  appear  thus  poisoned  by  their  afflictions,  by 
the  breaking  out  of  their  lust  aherward. 

Secondly,  In  regard  of  sorrow.  Every  affliction 
on  a  wicked  person  produceth  another,  and  that  a 
greater  than  itself.  The  greatest  wedge  comes  at 
mst,  which  shall  rive  him  fit  for  the  fire.  The 
nnner  is  whipt  from  affliction  to  affliction,  as  the 
vagrant  from  constable  to  constable,  till  at  last  he 
comes  to  hell,  his  proper  place  and  settled  abode, 
where  all  sorrows  will  meet  in  one  that  is  endless. 

— Curftall,  161 7-1679. 

(324.)  One  may  have  trouble  for  sin,  yet  not  be  a 
new  creature.  Trouble  of  spirit  may  appear,  while 
God's  judgments  lie  upon  men;  when  these  are 
removed,  Uieir  trouble  ceaseth.  "When  He  slew 
them,  then  they  sought  Him;  nevertheless  they 
did  flatter  Him  with  their  lips"  (Ps.  IxxviH.  36). 
Metal  that  melts  in  a  furnace,  take  it  out  of  the 
fiimafff,  and  it  returns  to  its  former  hardness :  many 
In  time  of  sickness  seem  to  be  like  melted  metal : 
what  weepiiig  and  wringing  of  hands  I  what  con- 
fessions of  sin  will  they  make  2    Do  not  these  look 


like  new  creatures?  But  as  soon  as  they  recover* 
they  are  as  bad  as  ever ;  their  pangs  go  off  again* 
and  it  never  comes  to  a  new  birth. 

'-Watson^  1696. 

(225.)  Affliction  has  a  tendency,  especially  if 
long  continued,  to  generate  a  kind  of  despondency 
and  ill-temper ;  and  spiritual  incapacity  is  closely 
connected  with  pain  and  sickness.  The  spirit  of 
prayer  does  not  necessarily  come  with  affliction.  If 
this  be  not  poured  out  upon  the  man,  he  will,  like  a 
wounded  beast,  skulk  to  his  den,  and  growl  there. 

—Cecily    i743-i8ia 

(226,)  Affliction  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  pros- 
peritv.  The  one  is  a  smooth  sea  with  rocks  beneath 
the  shining  surface.  The  other  is  a  troubled  ocean 
in  a  dark  and  stormy  night 

(227.)  The  apostle  rejoiced,  not  that  the  Corin- 
thians sorrowed,  but  that  they  sorrowed  unto  repent- 
ance.  Sorrow  has  two  results;  it  may  end  in 
spiritual  life,  or  in  spiritual  death;  and  in  them- 
selves one  of  these  is  as  natural  as  the  other.  Sorrow 
may  produce  two  kinds  of  reformation — a  transient, 
or  a  permanent  one — an  alteration  in  habits,  which 
originating  in  emotion,  will  last  so  long  as  that 
emotion  continues,  and  then  after  a  few  fruitless 
eflbrts,  be  given  up — a  repentance  which  will  be 
repented  of;  or,  again,  a  permanent  change,  which 
will  be  reversed  by  no  after-thought — a  repentance 
not  to  be  repented  of.  Sorrow  is  in  itself,  therefore, 
a  thine  neither  good  nor  bad ;  its  value  depends  on 
the  spirit  of  the  person  on  whom  it  falls.  Fire  will 
inflame  straw,  soften  iron,  or  harden  clay;  its 
eflects  are  determined  by  the  object  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Warmth  develops  the  energies 
of  life,  or  helps  the  progress  of  decay.  It  is  a  great 
power  in  the  hot-house,  a  great  power  also  in  the 
coffin ;  it  expands  the  leaf,  matures  the  fruit,  add» 
precocious  vigour  to  vegetable  life;  and  warmth. 
too,  develops,  with  tenfold  rapidity,  the  weltering 
process  of  dissolution.  So,  too,  with  sorrow.  There 
are  spirits  in  which  it  develops  the  seminal  principle 
of  life ;  there  are  others  in  which  it  prematurely 
hastens  the  consummation  of  irreparable  decay. 

— >'.  H^.  Robertson,  181 6- 1 853. 

(228.)  Trust  not  in  any  unsanctifled  afflictions,  as  if 
these  could  permanently  and  really  change  the  true 
condition  of  your  heart  I  have  seen  the  cliaracters 
of  the  writing  which  the  flames  had  turned  into  a 
film  of  buoyant  coal ;  I  have  seen  the  thread  which 
has  been  passed  through  the  fire  retain,  in  its  cold 
grey  ashes,  the  twist  it  had  got  ii\  spinning ;  I  have 
found  every  shivered  splinter  of  the  flint  as  hard  as 
the  unbroken  stone  :  and  let  trials  come,  in  provi- 
dence, sharp  as  the  fire  and  ponderous  as  the  crush- 
ing hammer,  unless  a  gracious  God  send  along  with 
these  something  else  than  these,  bruised,  broken, 
bleeding  as  thy  heart  may  be,  its  nature  remains  the 
same.  — GuihrU. 

IX.   ITS  DIVERSE  EFFECTS, 

(229.)  The  stalk  and  the  ear  of  com  fall  upon  tha 
threshing-floor  under  one  and  the  same  flail,  out  the 
one  is  shattered  in  pieces,  the  other  preserved.  From 
one  and  the  same  olive,  and  from  under  one  and  the 
same  press,  is  crushed  out  both  oil  and  dregs,  but 
the  one  is  tunned  up  for  use,  the  other  thrown  out  as 
unserviceable ;  and  by  one  and  the  same  breath  the 
fields  are  perfumed  with  sweetness,  and  annoyed 
with  unpleasant  savours*    Thus  afflictions  are  inci* 
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dental  to  good  and  bad,  may  and  do  befall  both  alike, 
bat  bj  the  providence  of  God  not  upon  the  same 
account.  Good  men  are  put  into  the  furnace  for 
their  trial,  bad  men  for  their  ruin  ;  the  one  is  sancti- 
fied by  afflictions,  the  other  made  far  worse  than 
before ;  the  self-same  affliction  is  as  a  loadstone  to 
the  one,  to  draw  him  to  heaVen,  as  a  millstone  to 
the  other,  to  sink  him  down  into  hell. 

-—Pinto,  1584. 

(230.)  There  is  as  much  diflerence  between  the 
gufferings  of  the  saints  and  those  of  the  ungodly  as 
there  is  octween  the  cords  with  which  an  executioner 
pinions  a  condemned  malefactor  and  the  bandages 
wherewith  a  tender  surgeon  binds  his  patient. 

— Arrowsmiih,  1602-1659. 

(23 T.)  Afflictions  sent  by  Providence  melt  the 
constancy  of  the  noble-minded,  but  confirm  the 
obduracy  of  the  vile.  The  same  furnace  that  hardens 
day  liquefies  gold  ;  and  in  the  strong  manifestations 
of  divine  power  Pharaoh  found  his  punishment,  but 
David  his  pardon.  — Colton,  1832. 

(232.)  How  different  are  summer  storms  from 
winter  ones  1  In  winter  they  rush  over  the  earth 
with  their  violence ;  and  if  any  poor  remnants  of 
foliage  or  flowers  have  lingered  behind,  these  are 
swept  alone  at  one  gust.  Nothing  is  left  but  deso- 
lation ;  and  long  after  the  rain  has  ceased,  pools  of 
water  and  mud  bear  tokens  of  what  has  been.  But 
when  the  clouds  have  poured  out  their  torrents  in 
summer,  when  the  winds  have  spent  their  fiiiy,  and 
the  sun  breaks  forth  again  in  glory,  all  things  seem 
to  rise  with  renewed  loveliness  froqa  their  refreshing 
bath.  The  flowers,  glistening  with  rainbows,  smeU 
sweeter  than  before ;  the  gross  seems  to  have  gained 
another  brighter  shade  of  green;  and  the  young 
plants  which  had  hardly  come  into  sight,  have  taken 
their  place  among  their  fellows  in  the  borders,  so 
quickly  have  they  sprung  among  the  showers,  llie 
air,  too,  which  may  previously  have  been  oppressive, 
is  become  clear,  and  soft,  and  fresh.  Such,  too,  is 
the  difference  when  the  storms  of  affliction  fall  on 
hearts  unrenewed  by  Christian  faith  and  on  those 
who  abide  in  Christ.  In  the  former,  they  bring  out 
the  dreariness  and  desolation  which  may  before  nave 
been  unapparenL  The  gloom  is  not  relieved  by  the 
prospect  of  any  cheering  ray  to  follow  it ;  of  any 
flowers  or  fruits  to  show  its  beneficence.  But  in  the 
true  Christian  soul,  "  though  weeping  may  endure 
for  a  night,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.**  A  sweet 
smile  of  hope  and  love  follows  every  tear ;  and  tribu- 
lation itself  is  turned  into  the  chief  of  blessings. 

— Spurgeon. 

(233.)  '*  You  smell  delightfully  firagrant,**  said  the 
Gravel-walk  to  a  bed  of  CamomUe  flowers  under  the 
window. 

"  We  have  been  trodden'on,"  replied  the  Camo- 
miles. 

"Does  that  cause  it?'*  asked  the  Gravel-walk. 
"  Treading  on  me  produces  no  sweetness.'* 

"  Our  natures  are  diflerent,"  answered  the  Camo- 
miles. "  Gravel- walks  become  only  the  harder  by 
being  trodden  upon  ;  but  the  efl'ect  on  our  own  selves 
is,  that  if  pressed  and  bruised  when  the  dew  is  upon 
ns,  to  eive  forth  the  sweet  smell  which  you  now  per- 
ceive* — Bowdgn. 

X   SHOULD  BR  ANTICIPATED  AND  PRE- 
PARED FOR. 
(234.)  Look  for  them.     The  first  day  thai  we 


begin  to  be  Christians  we  must  reckon  of  the 
Christ  has  drawn  up  the  form  of  our  indenture,  to 
which  every  one  must  yield  and  consent  before  h« 
can  call  Him  Master.  **  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  Me."  In  Luke  it  is,  "  take  up  nis  cross  daily." 
Though  there  be  fair  days  as  well  as  foul  in  Chris- 
tianity, yet  we  must  every  day  be  ready.  As  porten 
stand  in  the  street  waiting  for  a  burden  for  them  to 
carry  if  they  be  hired  to  it,  so  must  a  Christian  eveir 
dav  be  prepared  to  take  up  his  burden,  if  God  shaU 
call  him  to  it.  — Afanton,  i62a-i667« 

(235.)  Be  prepared  for  afflictions.  To  this  end 
would  Christ  have  us  reckon  upon  the  cross,  that 
we  may  be  forewarned.  He  that  builds  a  house 
does  not  take  care  that  the  rain  should  not  descend 
upon  it,  or  the  storm  should  not  beat  upon  it,  or  the 
wind  blow  upon  it ;  there  is  no  fencing  against  these 
things,  they  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  care  of  ours ; 
but  that  the  house  may  be  able  to  endure  all  thia 
without  prejudice.  And  he  that  builds  a  ship,  does 
not  make  this  his  work,  that  it  should  never  meet 
with  waves  and  billows,  that  is  impossible ;  but  that 
it  may  be  light  and  staunch,  and  able  to  endure  all 
weathers.  A  man  that  takes  care  for  his  body  does 
not  care  for  this,  that  he  meet  with  no  change  of 
weather,  hot  and  cold,  but  how  his  body  may  bear 
all  this.  Thus  should  Christians  do ;  not  so  much 
to  take  care  how  to  shift  and  avoid  afflictions,  but 
how  to  bear  them  with  an  even  quiet  mind.  As  we 
cannot  hinder  the  rain  from  falling  upon  the  house, 
nor  the  waves  from  beating  upon  the  snip,  nor  change 
of  weather  and  seasons  from  affecting  the  body,  so 
it  is  not  in  our  oower  to  hinder  the  falling  out  of 
afflictions  and  trioulations ;  all  that  lies  upon  us,  is 
to  make  provision  for  such  an  hour,  that  we  be  nol 
overwhelmed  by  it.  ^—Alantotty  1 620-1 667. 

(236.)  Do  not  imagine  that  because  you  have 
hitherto  experienced  but  little  trouble,  your  path  shall 
always  be  smooth  and  easy.  No;  it  is  a  thorny 
wilderness  that  you  have  to  pass  through,  and  a 
troubled  ocean  that  you  have  to  navigate  ere  you  can 
reach  the  desired  haven.  The  mariner,  when 
scarcely  launched  upon  the  deep,  does  not  expect 
that  the  breeze  shall  be  alike  gentle  to  the  end  of  his 
voyage ;  he  prepares  for  storms,  that  he  may  be 
ready  to  meet  them  when  they  come.  In  like  man« 
ner,  you  also  will  do  well  to  prepare  for  seasons  ol 
adversity  and  trial.  — ^Offuon^  1758-1836. 


AMBITION. 
1.  Is  In  Itself  a  beneficial  ImpQlM. 

(237.)  One  of  the  strongest  incitementt  to  excel 
in  such  arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in  the 
highest  esteem  among  men,  is  the  natural  passion 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  for  glory  ;  which  though 
it  may  be  faulty  in  the  excess  of  it,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  discouraged.  Perhaps  some  moralists 
are  too  severe  in  beating  down  this  principle,  which 
seems  to  be  a  spring  implanted  by  nature  to  give 
motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  is 
always  observed  to  exert  itself  with  the  greatest 
force  in  the  most  generous  dispositions.  The  men 
whose  characters  nave  shone  the  brightest  among 
the  ancient  Romans  appear  to  have  been  strcngly 
animated  by  this  passion.  — Hughes. 
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%,  T«t  tli6  eraYlnir  for  promliienoe  Is  oftan  tlie 
BMxk  Of  a  poor  nature. 

^  (238.)  The  nettle  mounteth  on  hich ;  while  the 
▼iolet  shrouds  itself  under  its  own  leaves,  and  is 
chiefly  found  out  by  its  fragrancy.  Let  Christians  be 
satisfied  with  the  honour  that  comiHh  from  God  only. 

^ScUUr^  184a 
a.  It  ia  vsnaUy  unwise. 

(239.)  Seek  not  great  things  for  yoarselyes  in  this 
world,  for  if  your  garments  De  too  long,  they  will 
make  yoo  stumble ;  and  one  staff  helps  a  man  in 
his  journey,  when  many  in  his  hands  at  once  hin- 
ders him ;  but  labour  to  do  great  things  for  God, 
and  God  will  do  great  things  for  you. 

— Bridge^  l6oo-x67a 

{240.)  Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and  with 
reason,  if  health  could  be  purchased  with  gold? 
Who  not  ambitious,  if  it  were  at  the  command  of 
power,  or  restored  by  honour?  But,  alas  I  a  white 
staff  will  not  help  gouty  feet  to  walk  better  than  a 
common  cane ;  nor  a  blue  ribbon  bind  up  a  wound 
io  well  as  a  fillet ;  the  glitter  of  gold  or  of  diamonds 
will  but  hurt  sore  eyes,  instead  of  curing  them  ;  and 
an  aching  head  will  be  no  more  eased  by  wearing  a 
crown  instead  of  a  common  night-cap. 

"Sir.  IV.  Tem^ 

C  It  blinds  tbe  nnderstandlner. 

(241.)  Ambition  is  to  the  mind  what  the  cap  is 
to  the  falcon,  it  first  blinds  us,  and  then  compels  us 
to  lower,  by  reason  of  our  blindness. 

^E,  Cook. 

6l  It  Is  imsatiable. 

(242.)  Ambition  is  like  the  sea  which  swallows 
all  the  rivers  and  is  none  the  fuller;  or  like  the 
ffrave  whose  insatiable  maw  for  ever  craves  for  the 
Codies  of  men.  It  is  not  like  an  amphora,  which 
being  full  receives  no  more,  bul  its  fulness  swells  it 
till  a  still  greater  vacuum  is  formed.  In  all  proba- 
bility. Napoleon  never  longed  for  a  sceptre  till  he 
had  gained  the  b&ton,  nor  dreamed  of  being  emperor 
of  Europe  till  he  had  gained  the  crown  of  France. 
Caligula,  with  the  world  at  his  feet,  was  mad  wiUi 
a  longing  for  the  moon,  and  could  he  have  gained 
It  the  imperial  lunatic  would  have  coveted  the  sun. 
It  is  in  vain  to  feed  a  fire  which  ^rows  the  more 
Toradous  the  more  it  is  supplied  with  fuel ;  he  who 
lives  to  satisfy  his  ambition  has  before  him  the 
labour  of  Sisyphus,  who  rolled  up  hill  an  ever- 
rebounding  stone,  and  the  task  of  the  daughters  of 
Danans,  who  are  condemned  for  ever  to  attempt  to 
fiU  a  bottomless  vessel  with  buckets  full  of  holes. 

— Spurgeon^ 

%,  It  oansea  men  to  set  aside  all  moral  restraints. 

(243.)  What  are  not  men  ready  to  do  to  gratify  an 
Inordinate  and  insatiate  ambition  !  You  know  now 
the  old  Romans  built  their  mil itary  road  «.  They  pro- 
jected them  in  a  mathematical  line,  straight  to  the 
point  of  termination,  and  eoerything  had  to  give  way, 
there  could  be  no  deviation.  And  so  on  went  the 
road,  bridging  rivers,  filling  up  ravines,  hewing 
down  hills,  levelling  forests,  cutting  its  way  through 
every  obstacle  I  Just  so  men  set  their  lust  upon 
self-emolument,  some  height  of  ambition,  the  attain- 
ment of  place,  rank,  power,  and  hew  their  way  to- 
ward it,  not  minding  what  gives  way.  No  obstacle 
Is  insurmountable,  health,  happiness,  home-comfort, 
lionesty,  integrit]^,  conscience,  the  law  of  God, 
eveiything  is  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  ambition  ! 

-^A    T.  IHerson. 


T.  It  exposes  ns  to  Mtter  disappointments. 

(244.)  Ambition  may  rear  turrets  in  emulation  of 
heaven,  and  vainglory  build  castles  in  the  air ;  but 
they  shall  have  no  roof,  as  the  latter  shall  have  no 
foundation.  Philip  threatened  the  Lacedemonians, 
that,  as  he  entered  their  country,  he  would  utteriy 
extix^ish  them.  They  wrote  him  no  other  answer 
but  ^1  (if) ;  meaning,  it  was  a  condition  well  put  in* 
for  he  was  never  like  to  come  there. 

— Adams,  1653. 

(245.)  Could  we  know  the  secret  heart>breaks  and 
wearinesses  of  ambitious  men,  we  should  need  no 
Wolsey*s  voice  crying,  "  I  chiarge  thee,  fling  away 
ambition ;  *'  but  we  uiould  flee  from  it  as  from  the 
most  accursed  blood-suckine  vampire  which  ever 
uprose  from  the  caverns  of  helL"        — Spurgton. 

8.  Tbe  penalties  of  snooessfol  ambition  more  thaa 
ontwelgb  its  pleasures. 

(246.)  Envy,  a  mischief  not  to  be  avpided  of  the 
great.  Thb  shadow  follows  that  body  inseparably. 
All  the  curs  in  the  street  are  ready  to  fall  upon  that 
dog  that  does  away  with  the  bone  ;  and  every  man 
haUi  a  cudgel  to  fling  at  a  well-loaded  tree  ;  whereas 
a  mean  condition  is  no  eyesore  to  any  beholder. 
Low  shrubs  are  not  wont  to  be  struck  with  lightning ; 
but  tall  oaks  and  cedars  feel  their  flames.  While 
David  kept  his  father's  sheep  at  home,  he  might 
sing  sweetly  to  his  harp  in  the  fields  without  any 
disturbance ;  but  when  he  once  comes  to  the  court, 
and  finds  applause  and  greatness  creep  upon  him« 
now  emulation,  despite,  and  malice,  dog  him 
dose  at  the  heels  wheresoever  he  goes.  Let  him 
leave  the  court,  and  flee  into  che  wilderness ;  there 
these  bloodhounds  follow  him  in  hot  suit.  Let  him 
run  into  the  land  of  the  Philisiines ;  there  they  find 
him  out,  and  chase  him  to  Ziklag.  And  if  at  the 
last  he  hath  climbed  up  to  his  just  throne,  and 
there  hopes  to  breathe  him  after  his  tedious  pursuit, 
even  there  he  meets  with  more  unquietness  than  in  the 
desert ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  royalty,  at  last 
cries  out,  *'  Lord,  remember  David  and  all  his 
troubles."  How  many  have  we  known  whom  their 
wealth  hath  betrayed,  and  made  innocent  male- 
factors  I  who  might  have  slept  secArsly  upon  a 
hard  bolster,  and,  in  a  poor  estate,  outlived  their 
judges  and  accusers  I  Besides,  on  even  ground,  a 
fall  may  be  harmless ;  but  he  that  falls  from  on  high 
cannot  escape  bruising.  He  therefore  that  can  think 
the  benefits  of  eminence  can  countervail  the  dangers 
which  haunt  greatness,  let  him  affect  to  overtop 
others :  for  me,  let  me  rather  be  safely  low  than 
high  with  peril.  --Hall,  1574-1656. 

(247.)  As  for  worldly  greatness,  affect  neither  the 
thing  nor  the  reputation  of  it.  Look  up,  if  yon 
please,  to  the  top  of  steeples,  masts,  and  moun« 
tains,  but  stand  below  it  you  would  be  safe. 
Though  the  chimney  be  the  highest  part  of  the 
house,  it  is  not  the  cleanest  or  the  sweetest  part ; 
it  is  more  scorched  with  tbe  fire  and  suffocated 
with  the  smoke  than  other  parts. 

— Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(248.)  The  tallest  trees  are  most  in  the  power  of 
the  winds,  and  ambitious  men  most  exposed  to  the 
blast  of  fortunes.  — £.  CooK 

9.  Its  trlnmpbs  are  soon  ended. 

(249.)  I  cannot  but  look  upon  all  the  glory  and 
dignity  of  this  world,  lands  and  lordships,  crowns 
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■ad  kingdoms,  even  as  on  some  brain-sick,  b^garly 
fellow,  that  borrows  fine  clothes,  and  plays  the 
part  of  a  king  or  lord  for  an  hour  on  a  stage,  and 
then  comes  down,  and  the  sport  is  ended,  and  they 
•re  beggars  again.  — BaxUr,  1615-1691. 

10.  It  rnnct  be  ebeokad  Sn  Iti  oommtnceiaADl. 

(250.)  The  smallest  root  of  it,  if  not  qukkly 
piucked  up,  presently  becomes  a  tree,  the  deep  and 
strong  roots  whereof  twine  about  the  heart. 

— FemtloH* 

VL  Thare  l8  a  ChrlstUn  amMtton  by  wbldi  we 
flhonld  all  be  inspired. 

(251.)  He  who  difluses  the  most  happiness  and 
mitigates  the  most  distress  within  his  own  circle  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  friend  to  his  country  and  the 
world,  since  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  for  all 
men  to  imitate  his  conduct,  to  make  the  greatest  part  of 
the  misery  of  the  world  cease  in  a  moment.  While 
the  passion,  then,  of  some  is  to  shine,  of  some  to 
govern,  and  of  others  to  accumulate,  let  one  great 
passion  alone  influence  our  breasts,  the  passion 
which  reason  ratifies,  which  conscience  approves, 
which  Heaven  inspires,— that  of  being  and  doing 
good.  —Robert  Hall^  1764-1831. 


ANGELS,  THE. 
1.  Beammableness  of  belief  in  their  eiistenocn 

(252.)  There  are  many  who  deny  the  existence 
of  any  spiritual  beings  save  God  and  man.  The 
wide  universe  is  to  them  a  solitary  land,  without 
inhabitants.  There  is  but  one  oasis  filled  with 
living  creatures.  It  is  the  earth  on  which  we  move ; 
and  we,  who  have  from  centurv  to  century  crawled 
from  birth  to  death,  and  frettea  out  our  little  lives 
upon  this  speck  of  star-dust  which  sparkles  amid  a 
million,  million  others  upon  the  mighty  plain  of 
infinite  space,  we  are  the  only  living  spirits.  There 
is  something  pitiable  in  this  impertinence.  It  is  a 
drop  of  dew  in  the  lonely  cup  of  a  gentian,  which 
imagines  itself  to  be  all  the  water  in  the  universe. 
It  is  the  summer  midge  which  has  never  left  its 
forest  pool,  dreaming  that  it  and  its  companions 
are  the  only  living  creatures  in  earth  or  air. 

There  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  other  beings 
than  ourselves,  but  there  is  also  no  proof  of  the 
contrarv.  Apart  from  revelation,  we  can  think 
about  the  subject  as  we  please.  But  it  does  seem 
incredible  that  we  alone  should  represent  in  the 
universe  the  image  of  God ;  and  if  in  one  solitary 
star  another  race  of  beings  dwell,  if  we  concede  the 
existence  of  a  single  spirit  other  than  ourselves,  we 
have  allowed  the  principle.  The  angelic  world  of 
which  the  Bible  speaks  is  possible  to  faith. 

— Stopfard  Brooke* 

a.  How  little  we  know  of  them. 

(253.)  Little  is  said  [in  the  Bible]  of  angels. 
They  are  like  the  constellations  in  space :  there  is 
light  enough  to  reveal,  to  show  that  they  are ;  but 
more  is  needed  to  reveal  all  their  nature  and  func- 
tions. — Henry  Batchelor, 

a.  Their  appearance  to  the  Bhepherde. 

(254.)  There  is  something  so  unspeakably  great 
and  glorious  in  this  union  of  earthly  obscurity  with 
heavenly  splendour,  of  angels  with  shepherds,  of 
th«  form  of  a  servai  t  with  the  majesty  of  a  king, 


that  the  well-known  saying,  "It  is  not  thus  In* 
vented,"  can  never  be  better  applied  than  to  the 
whole  narrative.  — %  y.  Van  Oostertie* 

4.  InseparaUle  firom  our  conoeptioni  of  Ghzlst 

(255.)  Their  aiiy  and  gentle  coming  may  well  ba 
compared  to  the  glory  of  colours  Hung  by  the  sun 
upon  the  morning  clouds,  that  seem  to  be  bom  just 
where  they  appear.  Like  a  beam  of  light  striking 
through  some  orifice,  they  shine  upon  Zacharias  in 
the  temple.  As  the  morning  light  nnds  tlie  fiowers* 
so  they  found  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  and  their  mesv 
sage  fell  on  her,  pure  as  dewdrops  on  the  lily.  To 
the  shepherds'  eyes,  they  filled  the  midnight  arch 
like  auroral  beams  of  light ;  but  not  as  silently,  for 
they  sang  more  marvellously  than  when  the  mom* 
ing  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.  They  communed  with  the  Saviour 
in  His  glory  of  transfiguration,  sustained  Him  in 
the  anguish  of  the  ganlon,  watched  Him  at  the 
tomb ;  and  as  they  had  thronged  the  earth  at  His 
coming,  so  they  seem  to  have  hovered  in  the  air  in 
multitudes  at  the  hour  of  His  ascension.  Beautiful 
as  they  seem,  they  are  never  mere  poetical  adom« 
ments.  The  occasions  of  their  appearing  are  grand, 
the  reasons  weighty,  and  their  demeanour  suggests 
and  befits  the  highest  conception  of  superior  beings. 
Their  very  coming  and  going  is  not  with  earthly 
movement.  They  are  suddenly  seen  in  the  air,  as 
one  sees  white  clouds  round  out  from  the  blue  sky 
in  a  summer's  day,  that  melt  back  even  while  one 
iooks  upon  them.  We  could  not  imagine  Christ*' 
history  without  angelic  lore.  The  sun  without 
clouds  of  silver  and  gold,  the  morning  on  the  fields 
without  dew-diamonds,  but  not  the  Saviour  without 
His  angels.  — Beecher. 

0.  How  they  set  01  an  example. 

(256.)  No  sooner  did  one  angel  of  the  Loxxl 
announce  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  fl«h, 
than  the  whole  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
immediately  are  on  the  wing,  breaking  forth  into 
the  harmonious  praises  of  their  Creator,  that  by 
their  example  they  might  teach  us,  as  often  as  any 
one  of  our  brethren  should  proclaim  aloud  the  lessons 
of  Divine  wisdom,  or  as  often  as  we  ourselves  should 
ponder  on  any  sacred  truths  we  have  heard  or  read« 
that  we  should  at  once  give  praise  to  the  Lord  by 
word  of  mouth  and  in  our  hearts  and  lives. 

—Betie^  672-725. 

6.  Their  interest  in  man. 

(257.)  The  interest  felt  by  the  angels  in  all  that 
concerns  the  Gospel,  and  the  eternal  interests  of 
men,  put  on  their  probation,  form  a  very  humbling 
contrast  to  our  cold  indifference  in  what  concerns  us 
much  more  nearly  than  them.  It  is  as  if,  on  a  ship 
nearing  a  lee  shore  in  the  midst  of  tremendous 
breakers,  while  every  inhabitant  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  was  watching  her  progress  with  beating  hearts, 
and  longing  to  see  her  delivered,  the  passengers  and 
crew  should  pursue  their  wonted  amusements ;  or, 
hanging  over  the  straining  sides,  idly  speculate  on 
the  number  of  billows,  and  sport  with  the  raging 
foam.  Alas  1  with  the  hosts  of  heaven  there  is  aU 
sympathy  and  intense  interest — ^with  perishing  mens 
all  apathy  and  madness. 

T.  Their  care  for  aod*8  Ohildren. 

(258.)  Lot*s  guests  were  his  best  friends ;  he  had 
entertained  angels,  and  they  now  deliver  him;  he 
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would  have  preserved  them,  and  they  did  preserve 
him.  Where  should  the  angels  lodge,  but  with 
Xjox.7  The  houses  of  holy  men  are  full  of  those 
lieaverily  spirits,  though  they  be  not  seen  ;  their 
protection  is  comfortable,  though  not  visible.  In 
our  tents  they  pitch  their  tents ;  and  when  devils 
would  mischief  us,  they  turn  them  out  of  doors. 
It  is  the  honour  of  God  s  saints  to  be  attended  by 
angels  while  in  life,  and  to  be  exalted  by  angels 
when  they  die.  Lazarus  was  "carried  by  angels 
Into  Abraham's  bosom."     As,   in  a  family,   the 

E eater  children  carry  the  less,  so  God  has  charged 
is  elder  sods,  the  angels,  to  bear  up  our  souls. 

— AJaffu,  1653, 

t.  TlielrjoyliitlieconTerslonofstimen. 

(259.)  *'  A  child  lost  in  the  forest ! "  Such  was 
the  cry  which  startled  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote 
and  thinly-populated  district  in  the  wilderness. 
After  a  sesirch  of  three  Mays,  the  child  was  found, 
(hint  and  famished,  and  well-nigh  dead  with  weari- 
ness and  terror.  With  songs  and  shouts  they  bore 
him  back  in  tJieir  arms,  swift  runners  going  before, 
and  crying  "  Found,  Found  I "  The  entire  ham- 
let was  stirred  by  the  tidings,  and  broke  forth  into 
thanksgivings.  All  participated  in  the  happiness 
of  the  parents ;  and  though  there  were  a  hundred 
children  in  the  settlement,  more  joy  was  felt  that 
night  over  the  one  little  wanderer  rescued  from 
death,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  had  been 
exposed  to  no  danger. 

This  toucliing  incident  well  illustrates  the  joy  of 
angels  over  the  repentant  sinner — that  thnll  of 
rapture  every  conversion  sends  through  all  the 
ranks  of  the  blessed.  And  why  do  they  so  re- 
joice? Conversion  brings  a  new  servant  to  their 
Lord.  It  is  the  accession  of  a  new  individual  to 
that  holy  kingdom  of  which  God  and  His  Christ 
are  the  head.  Satan  loses  a  vassal,  and  God  re- 
claims a  subject.  In  every  individual  converted 
and  saved,  they  also  behold  a  living  manifestation 
of  divine  mercy,  a  new  trophy  in  the  temple  of 
Christ's  praise,  a  new  jewel  added  to  His  crown, 
a  new  star  lighted  up  in  the  firmament  of  His  glory. 
And  then,  as  they  reflect  on  the  misery  he  escapes, 
the  gloom,  and  the  flame,  and  the  groans  of  the 
prison-house  from  which  he  has  b^n  delivered, 
and  think  of  the  overflowing  glories  and  transports 
of  a  blessed  immortality  awaiting  him  in  their 
happy  society,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should 
burst  forth  in  triumphant  hosannas,  and  make  all 
heaven  ring  with  this  outgushing  joy  ? 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  wreck  of  the  ill- 
feted  steamer  Central  America.  A  few  days  after 
that  startling  event,  which  sent  hundreds  to  a 
watery  grave,  and  plunged  the  nation  in  grief,  a 
pilot-boat  was  seen,  on  a  fair,  breezy  morning, 
standing  up  the  bay  of  New  York.  The  very  ap- 
pearance of  the  vessel  gave  tolcen  that  she  was 
freighted  with  tidings  of  no  common  interest. 
With  every  sail  set,  and  streamers  flying,  she 
leaped  along  the  waters  as  if  buoyant  with  some 
great  joy ;  while  the  glad  winds  that  swelled  her 
canvas,  and  the  sparkling  waves  that  kissed  her 
kides,  and  urged  her  on  her  Way,  seemed  to  laugh 
with  conscious  delight  As  she  drew  nearer  an  un- 
unial  excitement  was  visible  on  her  deck :  and  her 
captain,  running  out  to  the  extreme  pomt  of  the 
bowsprit,  and  swinging  his  cap,  appeared  to  be 
ahoutmg  something  with  intense  earnestness  and 


animation.  At  first,  the  distance  prevented  hit 
being  distinctly  understood.  Hut  soon,  as  the  vessel 
came  farther  into  the  harbour,  the  words,  Thret 
more  saved t  Three  more  saved/**  reached  the 
nearest  listeners.  They  were  caught  up  bv  the 
crews  of  the  multitudinous  ships  that  lay  anchored 
around,  and  sailors  sprang  wiidly  into  the  rigging 
and  shouted,  **  Three  more  saved  I**  They  were 
heard  on  the  wharves ;  and  the  porter  threw  down 
his  load,  and  the  drayman  stopped  his  noisy  cart, 
and  shouted,  **  Three  more  saved!**  The  tidings 
ran  along  the  streets ;  and  the  newsboys  left  off 
crying  the  last  murder,  and  shouted,  "  Three  more 
savtdt  **  Busy  salesmen  dropped  their  goods,  book- 
keepers their  pens,  bankers  tneir  discounts,  tellers 
their  gold,  and  merchants,  hurrying  on  the  stroke 
of  the  last  liour  of  grace  to  pay  their  notes,  paused 
in  their  headlong  haste,  and  shouted,  "  Three  mor0 
saved  1*^  Louder  and  louder  grew  the  cry — £ut 
and  faster  it  spread — along  the  crowded  piers  of 
the  Hudson  and  East  River — up  by  the  graves  of 
Trinity,  the  hotels  of  Broadway,  the  marble  palaces 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue — over  the  heights  of  Brooklyn 
— across  to  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City — ^away,  away, 
beyond  tower  and  pinnacle,  beyond  mansion  and 
temple,  beyond  suburb  and  hamlet— till  a  million 
hearts  pulsated  with  its  thrill,  and  above  all  the 
sounds  of  the  vast  metropolis,  mightier  than  all, 
hushing  all,  rose  the  great,  exultant  shout,  "  Threi 
more  saved  J     Three  more  saved  I  *' 

If  cold  and  selfish  men  will  thus  stop  short  in 
the  eager  quest  of  gain  or  of  pleasure,  to  let  the 
voice  of  humanity  speak  out,  and  to  express  their 
joy  that  three  fellow-beings  have  been  rescued  from 
the  ocean  depths,  shall  we  deem  it  an  incredible 
thing  that  the  holy  and  loving  denizens  of  heaven 
should  rejoice  when  a  sinner  repentSi  and  is  de« 
livered  from  the  abyss  of  hell  ?  — Ide. 

(260.)  I  have  read  that  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  being  made  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1776,  the  people  were  so  anxious  to  know  the 
exact  moment  when  the  document  was  completed, 
that  they  placed  a  man  at  the  door  of  the  hall 
where  the  delegates  were  assembled,  and  another 
man  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  tower,  and  another 
man  with  his  hand  on  the  rope  of  the  bell ;  and 
then,  when  the  last  signer  of  the  Declaration  had 
affixed  his  name,  the  man  at  l,he  door  shouted  up- 
ward, **Jiingi**  and  the  man  on  the  stairs  heard 
it,  and  shouted  upward,  ^'A^ing/**  and  the  man 
with  his  hand  on  the  bell  of  the  rope  heard  it, 
and  sounded  the  tidings  over  the  city. 

If  to-night,  in  the  strength  of  Chiist,  you  would 
make  your  declaration  ol  independence  from  the 
power  of  sin,  there  would  be  great  rejoicing  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  I  would  cry  upward  to  the  angels 
poising  in  mid-air,  King!  and  they  to  those  stand- 
ing on  the  battlements  of  heaven.  Ring  !  and  those 
on  the  battlements  to  the  dwellers  in  the  temples 
and  in  the  mansions.  Ring  I  and  all  heaven  would 
ring,  and  ring,  at  the  news  of  a  soul  redeemed. 

'^Talmage, 


ANGER- 
.  1.  Defined. 

(261.)  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric^  •  •  .  defines 
anger  to  be  "a  desire,  accompanied  by  mental  un- 
easiness, of  avenging  one*s  self,  or,  as  it  were,  in^ 
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flicdng  i>unishinent  for  lomething  that  appears  an 
unbecoming  slight,  either  in  thin£;s  which  concern 
one's  self,  or  some  of  one's  friends.  And  he  hence 
infers  that,  if  this  be  anger,  it  must  be  invariably 
felt  towards  some  ind'widual^  not  against  a  class  or 
description  of  persons.  -^WhaUly. 

%  Dlffen  fron  2uLtr«d. 

(262.)  There  is  a  great  differcnoe  between  the 
sin  of  one  who  is  angry,  and  the  cruelty  of  one 
who  holds  another  in  hatred.  For  even  with  ouc 
children  are  we  angry;  but  who  b  ever  found  to 
hate  his  children?  Among  the  very  cattle,  too, 
the  cow,  in  a  sort  of  weariness,  will  sometimes  in 
anger  drive  away  her  suckling  calf;  but  anon  she 
embraces  it  with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother.  She 
is  in  a  way  disgusted  with  it  when  she  butts  it ; 
yet,  when  she  misses  it,  she  will  seek  aAer  it. 
Nor  do  we  discipline  our  children  otherwise  than 
with  a  degree  of  anger  and  indignation ;  vet  we 
should  not  discipline  them  at  all,  but  in  love  to 
them. 

So  far,  then,  is  every  one  who  is  angry  from 
hatins,  that  sometimes  one  would  be  rather  con- 
victed of  hating  if  he  were  not  angry ;  for  suppose 
a  child  wishes  to  play  in  somf.*  river's  stream,  by 
whose  force  he  would  be  like  to  perish,  if  you  see 
this  and  patiently  suffer  it,  this  would  be  hating — 
Tour  patient  suffering  him  in  /lis  death.  How  far 
better  is  it  to  be  angry  than  to  suffer  him  to  perish. 
Great  is  tlie  difference,  indeed,  between  one's  ex- 
ceeding due  limits  in  some  words  through  anger, 
which  he  afterwards  wipes  off  by  repentmg  of  it, 
and  the  keeping  an  insidious  purpose  shut  up  in 
the  heart.  ^^Auguitine^  353~'429- 

(263.)  Anger  it  a  transient  hatred ;  or,  at  least, 
▼ery  like  it.  — Souih^  1633-17 16. 

(264.)  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments^  seems  to  consider  as  the  chief  point 
of  distinction  between  anger  and  hatred,  the  neces- 
sity to  the  gratification  of  the  former  that  the  ob- 
ject of  it  should  not  only  be  punished,  but  punished 
by  means  of  the  offended  person,  and  on  account 
of  the  particular  injury  Innicted.  Anger  requires 
that  the  offender  should  not  only  be  ms^e  to  grieve 
in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve  for  that  particular  wrong 
which  has  been  done  by  him.  The  natural  gratiti- 
cation  of  this  passion  tends,  of  its  own  accord,  to 
produce  all  the  political  ends  of  punishment :  the 
correction  of  the  criminal,  and  example  to  the 
public  '•^Whately, 

8.  A  oomponnd  of  pride  and  fblly. 

(265.)  He  does  anger  too  much  honour  who  calls 
it  madness,  which  being  a  distemper  of  the  brain, 
and  a  total  absence  of  all  reason,  is  innocent  of  all 
the  ill  effects  it  may  produce,  whereas  anger  is  an 
affected  madness,  compounded  of  pride  and  folly, 
and  an  intention  to  do  commonly  more  mischief 
than  it  can  bring  to  pass. 

— Lord  Clarendon^  160&-1673. 

4.  Different  kinds  of  anger. 

{266.)  If  of  two  evils  we  ought  to  choose  the  least, 
sudden  anger  upon  slight  and  inadequate  occasions 
is,  at  anyrate,  better  than  secret  and  cunning 
malice,  which  bums  the  longer  the  more  it  is  con- 
cealed, and  generally  breaks  out,  at  its  own  time, 
into  inextinguishable  revenge. 


Irascibility  is  like  a  flame  in  flax  or  straw,  which 
suddenly  blazes  up,  and  as  suddenly  dies ;  and  those 
subject  to  it  are  for  the  most  part  upright,  truthful, 
and  honourable  persons,  who,  when  the  transitoiy 
heat  is  past,  repay  by  their  liberality  any  injury  thej 
may  have  done. 

Slow  wrath,  however,  is  like  the  flame  of  sulphvr, 
or  like  fire  in  green  wood,  which,  the  longer  it  takes 
to  kindle,  bums  with  all  the  more  intense  heat  Per- 
sons who,  when  they  receive  an  affront,  knavishly 
smile,  keep  silence,  and  pretend  indifference,  gene- 
rally treasure  up  rancour  in  their  breasts,  and  wait 
for  some  convenient  time  to  discharge  it  with  greater 
vengeance.  They  are  like  goats,  which  deliberately 
rec^e  from  their  adversary,  when  they  mean  to 
give  him  a  hard  blow,  and  level  him  with  the 
ground    Of  such  persons  it  is  well  to  beware. 

— Scriver^  1629-1693. 

8.  Impnlses  to  anger  most  be  eareftOly  re- 
pressed. 

(267.)  When  anger  rises,  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. . — Confucius. 

(26S.)  If  anger  is  not  restrained,  it  is  frequently 
more  hurtful  to  us  than  the  injury  that  provokes  it. 

^Seneca, 

(269.)  If  we  have  eaten  poison,  we  seek  forth* 
with  to  vomit  it  up  again  with  all  speed  ;  and  if  we 
be  fallen  into  any  disease,  we  use  the  means  we  can 
to  provide  a  remedy;  so,  likewise,  when  we  feel 
any  unruly  motions  of  anger,  and  the  fiery  flames 
there<if  be  once  kindled  in  our  hearts,  we  must  be 
careful  to  repress  them,  as  we  would  be  to  quench 
the  fire  in  our  houses.       — Cawdray^  159S-1664. 

(27a)  If  anger  arises  in  thy  breast,  instantly  seal 
up  thy  lips,  and  let  it  not  go  forth :  for,  like  fire 
when  it  wants  vent,  it  will  suppress  itself.  It  is 
eood  in  a  fever  to  have  a  tender  and  smooth  tongue  \ 
but  it  is  better  that  it  be  in  anger ;  for  if  it  be 
rough  and  distempered,  there  it  is  an  ill  sign,  but 
here  it  is  an  ill  cause.  Angry  passion  is  a  fire,  and 
angry  words  like  breath  to  fan  them  together ;  they 
are  like  steel  and  flint,  sending  out  fire  by  mutusd 
collision.  -^Jeremy  Taylor^  16x2-1667. 

(271.)  Never  do  anjrthing  that  can  denote  an 
angry  mind ;  for,  although  everybody  is  bom  with 
a  certain  degree  of  passion,  and,  from  untoward 
circumstances,  will  sometimes  feel  its  operation, 
and  be  what  they  call  "out  of  humour,"  yet  a 
sensible  man  or  woman  will  never  allow  it  to  be 
discovered.  Check  and  restrain  it ;  never  make 
any  determination  until  you  find  it  has  entirely  sub- 
sided ;  and  always  avoid  saying  anything  that  yon 
may  wish  unsaid.  -•^Lord  CoUistgwood. 

6.  Unst  be  moderately  expressed. 

(272.)  Tliey  who  put  on  a  supreme  anger,  or  ex- 
press the  le»s  anger  wiih  the  highest  reproaches, 
can  do  no  more  to  him  that  steals,  than  to  him  that 
breaks  a  crystal ;  non  pltu  cequo^  non  diutius  tsquo^ 
was  a  good  rule  for  reprehension  of  offending  ser- 
vants; but  no  more  anger,  no  more  severe  lan- 
guage than  the  thing  deserves  :  if  you  chide  too 
long,  your  reproof  is  changed  into  reproach  ;  if  too 
bitterly,  it  becomes  railing ;  if  too  loud,  it  is  im- 
modest ;  if  too  public,  it  is  like  a  dog. 

'^Jeremy  Taylor^  x6 1 2- 1667* 
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.  T.  Is  not  to  lie  too  long  retained. 

(273.)  As  fire  when  it  is  covered  with  ashes,  yet 
It  is  not  quenched ;  even  so  anger  or  choler,  though 
it  be  dissembled,  covered,  or  retained  in  the  heart 
awhile,  yet  it  is  not  so  quenched,  but  it  hatcheth 
hatred,  which  by  little  and  little  so  converteth  itself 
bito  his  substance,  as  in  short  time  it  becometh  in* 
separable  from  his  nature. 

^Cawdrqy,  1 598-1664. 

(274.)  It  is  observable  that  the  New  Testament 
precept  on  the  subject  of  anger  is,  in  so  many  words, 
a  restraint  and  not  a  prohibition.  "  Be  ye  angry, 
and  sin  not ;  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upK>n  your 
wrath."  Anger  *in  itself  is  no  nn,  but  it  has  a 
tendency  to  become  so  rapidly  if  it  be  harboured 
too  long.  Like  the  manna  it  corrupts  and  breeds 
worms  if  kept  over  night  in  the  close  chamber  of 
the  heart.  Then  it  will  appear  in  the  morbid 
shapes  of  spite,  malice,  revenge.  The  Christian 
rule  is  to  throw  it  all  away  before  the  fermentation 
commences.  — Goulburn. 

a.  Its  UnrigliteonsneBa. 

<275.)  The  angry  man,  like  the  two  hot  disciples 
that  odled  fire  from  heaven,  ordains  himself  the 
judge,  and  would  have  God  turn  his  executioner. 

'•^Adams^  1653. 
%.  Its  Fony. 

(276.)  The  choleric  man  b  like  one  that  dwells 
In  a  thatched  house,  who,  being  rich  in  the  mom- 
tag,  by  a  sudden  fire  is  a  beggar  before  nis^ht. 

Jtlow  foolish  is  the  bee  that  loses  her  life  and  her 
ftine  together.  She  puts  another  to  a  little  pai% 
but  now  dearly  does  sne  pay  for  it 

'^Adams^  1653. 

(277.)  To  be  angry,  Is  to  revenge  the  faults  of 
others  upon  ourselves.  — Pope^  1688-1744. 

10.  The  folly  of  meettiig  anger  with  anger. 

<378.)  Like  as  if  a  man  join  fire  to  fire,  he  maketh 
fhs  name  the  greater :  even  so,  if  a  man  think  to 
suppress  another  man's  anger  bv  being  angry  him- 
self; he  shall  both  lose  nis  labour,  and  rather 
incresse  the  other  man's  anger. 

— Cawdray^  1 598-1664. 

(279.)  A  mad  doe  that  bites  another  makes  him 
as  mad  as  himself;  so,  usually  the  injuries  and 
reproaches  of  others  foster  up  our  revenge,  and  then 
there  is  no  difierence  between  us. 

— MantoHy  1620-1667. 

U.  snenoe  Is  tbe  t)e8t  reply  to  offensive  sayings. 

(28a)  It  is  reported  of  Titus  Vespasian,  that 
when  any  one  spaJce  ill  of  him,  he  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  was  above  false  reports ;  and  if  they  were 
tme,  he  had  more  reason  to  be  angrnr  with  himself 
than  the  relator.  And  the  good  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  commanded  no  man  should  be  punished  that 
spake  against  him  :  "for  what  was  spoken  slightly," 
said  he,  "  was  to  be  laughed  at ;  what  spitefully,  to 
be  pardoned;  what  an^erly,  to  be  pitied;  and  if 
truly,  he  would  thank  him  for  it"  Oh,  that  there 
were  bat  such  a  finame  of  spirit  in  this  carping  afi:e 
of  ouis,  wherein  men,  like  tinder,  are  ready  to  take 
fire  npon  the  least  spark  that  falls,  to  quarrel  some- 
times on  the  most  inolfenave  word  that  can  be 
spoken  ;  whereas  the  best  way  is  to  be  silent  SiU 
H  fimestam  dedisti  filagam  (Say  nothing,  and  you 
pay  a  talking  msn  to  the  purpose).  Tnus  it  was 
that  Hesekiim  would  tot  answer  Rabshakeh,  nor 


Jeremiah  Hananiah,  nor  our  blessed  Saviour  IHs 
railing  adversaries.  He  reviled  not  His  reyilers; 
He  threatened  not  His  opponents.  (Jer.  xxviii.  11 ; 
Matt  xxvi.  62 ;  i  Pet  ii.  23.)     ^Spencer^  1654. 

12.  It  often  works  Irreparable  mlsdiiet 
(281.)  He  that  is  inebriated  with  oassion  is  unfit 
for  an  action  ;  like  Samson's  foxes,  he  scatters  fire- 
brands abroad*  to  the  hurt  of  all  that  are  near  him. 

— AdanUf  1653. 

(282.)  Your  anger  may  sting  venomously.  Your 
jealousy  may  do  a  mischief  in  one  short  hour  that 
your  whole  life  cannot  repair.  Your  cruel  pride 
may  do  a  whole  age*s  work  in  a  day.  You  cannot 
take  back  the  injuries  that  you  have  done  to  those 
whose  hearts  lie  throbbing  next  to  yours.  Ah  I 
when  winter  has  frozen  my  Heliotropes,  it  makes  no 
difference  that  the  next  morning  thaws  them  out 
There  lie  the  heliotropes — a  black,  noisome  heap } 
and  it  is  possible  for  you  to  chill  a  tender  nature  so 
that  no  thawing  can  restore  it  You  may  relent, 
but  frost  has  been  there,  and  you  cannot  bring  back 
freshness  and  firagrance  to  the  blossom.  You  can« 
not  sweeten  the  embittered  heart  to  which  your 
words  have  beoi  like  scorpions.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  for  a  man  to  have  the  power  of  poisoning  the 
hearts  of  others,  and  yet  carry  that  power  carelessly. 
He  cannot  find  place  for  repentance,  though  he  seeks 
it  carefully  with  tears.  ^-Beethcr, 

18.  IrriUblenesslsacdiaraeterlstleofweakaad 
base  natures. 

(283.)  Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness ;  as 
it  appears  well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in 
whom  it  reigns, — children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Only  men  must  beware  that  they  carry  their 
anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear ;  so  that  they 
may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below 
it ;  which  is  a  thing  easily  done,  if  a  man  will  give 
law  to  himself  in  it  — ^^a^i^if,  1 560-1 626. 

(284.)  It  is  the  base  and  vile  bramble,  the  fruit  of 
the  earth's  curse,  that  tears  and  rends  what  is  next 
to  it  ^Adams,  1653. 

(285.)  Wise  men  are  not  too  nimble  at  an  Injury. 
For  as,  with  fire,  thft  light  stuff  and  rubbish  kindle* 
sooner  than  the  solid  and  more  compacted  ;  so  an^er 
sooner  inflames  a  fool  than  a  man  composed  in  his 
resolutions*  — Feltham^  1668. 

14.  How  the  tendency  to  it  Is  to  be  overcome. 

(286.)  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate  and 
ruminate  well  upon  the  effects  of  anger, -»how  it 
troubles  man's  life ;  and  the  best  time  to  do  this  is 
to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit  b  thoroughly 
over.  Seneca ftaith  well,  "that  anger  is  like  rain, 
which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls."  The  Scrip- 
ture exhorteth  us  "  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience :" 
whosoever  is  out  of  patience  is  out  of  possession  ol 
hissouL  — Bacon^  1560-1626. 


APOSTLES,  THE 

1.  Vers  trained  for  tHelrtatfk. 

(287.)  Such  men  Christ  took  as  might  be  no 
occasion  to  their  hearers  to  ascribe  the  work  to  their 
efficiency ;  but  yet,  such  men,  too,  as  should  be  no 
examples  to  Innifficient  men  to  sdventuie  upon  that 
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great  scrvke ;  but  men,  though  ignomnt  before,  jret 
docile  and  glad  to  leani.  In  a  rough  stone,  a  cunning 
lapidary  will  easily  foresee  what  his  cutting,  and  his 
polishing,  and  his  art  will  bring  that  stone  to.  A 
cunning  statuary  discerns  in  a  marble  stone  under 
his  feet  where  there  will  arise  an  eye,  and  an  ear, 
and  a  hand,  and  other  lineaments,  to  make  it  a  per- 
fect statue.  Much  more  did  our  Saviour  Christ, 
who  was  Himself  the  author  of  that  disposition  in 
them  (for  no  man  has  any  such  disposition  but  from 
God),  foresee  in  these  6shermen  an  inclinableness 
to  become  useful  in  that  great  service  of  His  Church. 
Therefore,  He  look  them  from  their  own  ship,  but 
He  sent  them  from  His  cross.  He  took  them, 
weather-beaten  with  north  and  south  winds,  and 
routh-cast  with  foam  and  mud,  but  He  sent  them 
back  suppled,  and  smoothed,  and  levigated,  quick- 
ened and  animated  with  that  spirit  which  lie  had 
breathed  into  them.  He  took  fishermen,  and  He 
sent  fishers  of  men.  He  sent  them  not  out  to 
preach,  as  soon  as  He  had  called  them  to  Him  ;  He 
called  them  ad  disciptdatum  before  He  called  them 
ad  apostolatum  ;  He  taught  them  before  they  taught 
othen.  -—Donne^  1573-1631. 

2.  Tlielr  natnrftl  nnfitiieu  for  tlie  task  assigned 
tliem. 

(288.)  When  kings  send  out  ambassadors  to  re- 
present their  person  and  their  interests  in  foreign 
courts,  they  choose  out  from  amongst  the  people 
men  of  high  name  and  reputation,  well  skilled  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  and  the  policy  of  states; 
whom,  having  clothed  with  powers  plenipotentiary, 
and  appointed  with  officers  and  servants  of  every 
kind,  they  send  forth  accredited  with  royal  letters 
to  all  courts  and  kingdoms  whither  they  may 
come,  furnished  with  grace  and  splendour  to  feast 
the  common  eye,  and  laden  with  rich  gifts  to  take 
the  cupidity  or  conciliate  the  favour  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  do.  Also,  when  a  nation  fitteth 
out  a  journey  or  voyage  of  discovery,  they  choose 
out  men  of  fortitude,  humanity,  and  skill,  upon 
whom  to  bestow  a  valorous  and  steady  crew,  who 
will  not  be  daunted  by  the  dangers,  nor  bafrled  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  work ;  and  having  called  in 
the  whole  science  and  art  of  the  country,  to  fortify 
and  accommodate  the  dangec-hunting  men,  they 
launch  them  forth  amidst  the  hearty  clieers  and 
benedictions  of  their  country.  And  when  a  nation 
arrayeth  its  strength  to  battle  for  its  ancient  rights 
and  dominions ;  or  when  a  noble  nation  armeth  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  to  help  an  insulted  sister  in 
the  day  of  her  need,  as  we  Britons  have  oft  been 
fiallcd  upon  to  do,  the  nation  is  shaken  to  her  very 
centre  with  commotion,  and  eveiy  arm  and  sinew  of 
the  land  straineth  to  the  work.  Fleets  and  armies, 
and  munitions  of  war ;  the  whole  chivalry,  the 
whole  prowess,  strength  and  policy,  and  oft  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  land  muster  in  the  cause ;  and 
the  chief  captains  forsake  their  wives  and  children, 
and  peaceful  homes ;  and  the  warlike  harness  is 
taken  from  the  hall  where  it  hung  in  peace ;  and 
the  bold  peasantry  come  trooping  from  their  altars 
and  their  household  hearths;  and  "the  trumpet 
speaketh  to  the  armed  throng : "  they  gather  into 
one,  and  descend  unto  the  shores  of  the  surround- 
ing sea,  whither  every  fleet  ship  and  gallant  sailor 
have  made  ready  to  bear  them  to  the  place  where 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  or  the  insulted  rights  of 
humanity,  cry  upon  their  righteous  arm  for  redress ; 
and  their  kinsmen  follow  them  with  their  prayers» 


and  their  wives  and  children,  their  Others,  and  the 
households  of  their  fathers,  with  the  assembled  con« 
gregations  of  the  people,  commit  them  and  their 
righteous  cause  to  the  safe  conduct  and  keeping  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

But  when  the  King  of  Heaven  sendeth  forth 
these  twelve  ambassadors  to  the  nations,  fitteth  out 
these  discoverers  of  the  people  that  sat  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  deatl%  and  furnisheth  forth  this 
little  army  to  subvert  the  thrones,  dominions,  pnn* 
cipalities,  and  powers  of  darkness  which  brooded 
over  the  degenerate  earth,  to  bring  forth  the  lost 
condition  of  humanity,  and  establish  its  crown  of 
glory  as  at  the  first,  He  took  mep  of  no  name  nor 
reputation,  endowed  with  no  Greek,  with  no 
Roman  fame,  by  science  untaught,  by  philosophy 
unschooled,  fishermen  from  the  snores  of  an  inlpjid 
sea ;  the  class  of  men,  which  of  all  classes  is  cUs* 
tinguished  for  no  exploit  in  the  story  of  the  world  ; 
Galileans,  a  people  despised  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
themselves  a  despised  people.  As  at  first,  witen 
God  wished  to  make  a  man  in  His  own  ima^^ 
after  His  own  likeness,  He  brought  not  the  mate- 
rials from  heavenly  regions,  neither  created  a  finer 
quintessence  of  matter  for  the  high  occasion,  but 
took  from  the  ground  a  handful  of  dust,  thereon  to 
impress  His  divine  image,  and  thereinto  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  lives :  so  the  Son  of  God,  Himself  a 
servant,  despised  and  r^ected  of  men,  when  He 
chose  vessels  to  bear  His  name  before  Gentiles  and 
kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel,  preferred  that 
they  should  be  empty  of  human  greatness,  witiiout 
any  grace  or  comeliness  in  the  sight  of  man,  with- 
out any  odour  of  a  good  name,  or  rich  contents  of 
learning  or  knowledge; — that  the  treasure  being 
in  earthen  vessels,  the  praise  might  be  of  God. 

— Irving. 

8.  The  wonderfolneas  nf  tlielr  mccesa. 

(2S9.)  Do  the  Greeks  charge  the  Apostles  with 
want  of  learning?  This  same  charge  is  their 
praise.  And  when  they  say  that  the  Apostles  were 
Hide,  let  us  follow  up  the  remark,  and  say,  that 
they  were  also  untaught,  and  unlettered,  and  poor, 
and  vile,  and  wanting  in  acuteness,  and  insignifi- 
cant persons.  It  is  not  a  slander  on  the  Apostles 
to  say  so,  but  it  is  even  a  glory  that,  being  such,  they 
should  have  outshone  the  whole  world.  For  these 
untrai'.ied,  and  rude,  and  illiterate  men,  have  com- 
pletely vanquished  the  wise,  and  powerful,  and  the 
tyrants,  and  those  who  flourished  In  wealth  and 
glory,  and  all  outward  good  things,  as  though  they 
had  not  been  men  at  sdl :  from  whence  it  is  mani- 
fest that  great  is  the  power  of  the  Cross ;  and  that 
these  things  were  done  by  no  human  strength.  For 
the  results  do  not  keep  the  course  of  nature,  rather 
the  good  done  was  above  all  nature.  Now,  when 
anything  takes  place  above  nature,  and  exceed* 
ingly  above  it,  on  the  side  of  rectitude  and  utility, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  these  things  are  done  by  some 
Divine  power  and  co-operation.  And  observe  :  the 
fisherman,  the  tentmaker,  the  publican,  the  igna> 
rant,  the  unlettered,  coming  from  the  far  distant 
country  of  Palestine,  and  having  beaten  off  their 
own  ground  the  philosophers,  the  masters  of  oratory, 
the  skilful  debaters,  alone  prevailed  against  thera 
in  a  short  space  of  time ;  in  the  midst  of  many 
perils,  the  opposition  of  people  and  kings,  the 
striving  uf  nature  herself,  length  of  time,  the  vehe* 
ment  resistance  of  inveterate  custom,  demons  in 
arms,  the  devil  in  battle-array,  and  stirring  up  alir* 
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kings,  rolers,  people,  nations,  cities,  barbarians, 
Greeks,  philosophers,  orators,  sophists,  historians, 
laws,  tribunals,  divers  Icinds  of  punishments,  deaths 
Innumerable,  and  of  all  sorts.  But,  nevertheless, 
al]  these  were  confuted,  and  ga\'e  way  when  the 
fishermen  spake;  just  like  the  light  dust,  which 
cannot  bear  the  rush  of  violent  winds.  Now,  what 
I  say  is,  let  us  learn  thus  to  dispute  with  the 
Greeks ;  that  we  be  not  like  beasts  and  cattle,  but 
"prepared"  as  concerning  "the  hope  which  is  in 
US.'*  And  let  us  pause  tor  a  while  to  work  out 
this  topic,  no  unimportant  one ;  and  let  iis  say  to 
them,  iiow  did  the  weak  overcome  the  strong ;  the 
twelve,  the  world  ?  Not  by  using  the  same  armour, 
but  in  nakedness  contending  with  men  in  arms. 

For,  say,  if  twelve  men,  unskilled  in  matters  of 
war,  were  to  leap  into  the  midst  of  an  immense  and 
armed  host  of  soldiers,  themselves  not  only  unarmed 
but  of  weak  frame  also ;  and  to  receive  no  harm 
from  them,  nor  yet  be  wounded,  though  assailed 
with  ten  thousand  weapons ;  if,  while  the  darts 
were  piercing  them  through,  with  bare  naked  body, 
they  overthrew  all  their  foes,  using  no  weapons  but 
gtriking  with  the  hand,  and  in  conclusion  killing 
some,  and  others  took  captive  and  led  awav,  them- 
selves receiving  not  so  much  as  a  woi^Tia,  would 
any  one  have  ever  said  that  the  idling  was  of  man? 
And  yet  the  trophy  of  the  Apostles  is  much  more 
wonderful  than  that.  For  a  man*s  escaping  a 
wound  is  not  so  wonderful  by  far,  as  that  the  ordi- 
nary and  unlettered  person, — that  a  fisherman, — 
should  overcome  such  a  body  of  talent  ;  and 
neither  for  fewness,  nor  for  poverty,  nor  for  dan- 
gers, nor  for  prepossession  of  habit,  nor  for  so  great 
austerity  of  the  precepts  given  in  charge,  nor  for 
the  daily  deaths,  nor  for  the  multitude  of  those 
who  were  deceived,  nor  for  the  great  reputation  of 
the  deceivers,  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 

— Chrysostom^  347Hi07* 

(390.)  Had  it  been  published  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  that  twelve  poor  men,  taken  out  of  boats 
■nd  creeks,  without  any  help  of  learning,  should 
conquer  the  world  to  the  cross,  it  might  have  been 
thought  an  illusion  against  all  the  reason  of  men ; 
vet  we  know  it  was  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  them.  They  published  this  doctrine  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  quickly  spread  it  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world.  Folly  outwitted  wisdom,  and  weak- 
ness overpowered  strength.  The  conquest  of  the 
East  by  Alexander  was  not  so  admirable  as  the 
enterprise  of  these  poor  men. 

— Chamock^  162S-1680. 

4.  Tbetr  laceoM  Is  a  proof  tliat  tliey  wroixglit 
BlxmtilM. 

(291.)  A  few  persons  of  an  odious  and  despised 
country  could  not  have  filled  the  world  with  be- 
lievers, had  they  not  shown  undoubted  credentials 
fr-om  the  Divine  person  who  sent  them  on  such  a 

— Addison^  1672-1719. 


H  TUdrtiOldiieM, 

{292.)  Many  interdkrtions  rang  peals  of  menaces 
Id  the  Apostles'  ears,  that  they  "  should  speak  110 
more  in  the  name  and  word  of  Christ ;"  they  did 
all  rather,  like  bells,  toll  them  into  the  Church, 
to  preach  it  more  ferventljr.  The  princes  of  the 
nations  would  have  hedged  it  in  with  their  prohibi- 
tions ;  but  the  word  of  neaven  and  edict  of  God's 
spiritual  oonxt  of  gloiy  scorx^ed  the  prohibitions 


given  by  their  temponuy  laws.     They  might  ., 
have  hedged  in  the  wind,  or  pounded  the  eagle. 

-^AdamSy  1653. 

e.  Their  tnflnenoe  compared  with  that  off  tlM 
ancient  phllosopbera. 

(293.)  Where  are  all  the  sects  of  philosophers, 
the  Platonists,  the  Peripatetics,  the  Stoics,  the 
Epicureans,  and  the  rest  that  filled  Greece  with 
their  fame,  and  so  many  volumes  with  fancies  and 
error?  Like  a  torrent  that  rolls  down  with  great 
noise  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  so  for  a  time  the 
speculations  of  their  lofty  minds  poured  along  in  a 
flood  of  swelling,  frothv  eloquence ;  but  now  (and 
for  many  ages  since)  the  very  channel  is  dried  up 
wherein  they  ran,  so  that  scarce  any  visible  ruins 
remain  in  Athens  itself  of  the  schools  where  they 
taught  the  greatest  among  them.  Plato,  adorned 
with  the  title  of  divine,  could  never  see  his  com* 
monwealth  framed  by  him  with  so  much  study,  to 
be  satisfied  in  one  city.  Whereas  if  we  consider 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whethei 
the  doctrine  be  more  simple  or  the  Apostles  the 
first  masters  of  it  to  outward  appearance;  yet, 
without  learning  or  human-  strength,  in  a  short 
space  they  triumphed  over  that  eloquence  of  the 
Greeks,  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  rage  of  the 
barbarous  nations.  They  abrogated  laws,  changed 
customs,  and  renewed  the  face  of  the  world. 

— BaUSy  1 625-1699. 


ARGUMENTS. 
!•  Their  yalue. 

(294.)  Testimony  Is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a 
long  bow,  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  hand  that  draws  it :  argument  is  like  an  arrow 
from  a  cross-bow,  which  \a&  great  force  though  shot 
by  a  child.  — BacoHy  1560-1626^ 

2.  How  they  are  to  he  estimated. 

(295.)  Reasons  of  things  are  rather  to  be  taken 
by  weight  than  tale.  — Collier^  1650- 1726, 

8.  Are  not  to  he  aeenmnlated  on  one  aide  off  a 
qnestlon  only. 

(296.)  Hunting  afler  arguments  to  make  good 
one  side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  those 
which  favour  the  other,  is  wilfully  to  misguide  the 
understanding ;  and  is  so  far  from  giving  truth  ita 
due  value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it.  — Locke. 

4.  Should  not  he  need  too  profusely. 

(297.)  Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  per- 
suade, to  use  them  all  at  once  weakeneth  them. 
For  it  ai^eth  a  neediness  in  every  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, as  if  one  did  not  trust  to  any  of  them,  but  fled 
from  one  to  another.  — Baccm^  1560^1626. 

5.  Value  off  probable  argnments. 

(298.)  Probable  aiguments  are  like  little  star^ 
every  one  of  which  will  be  useless  as  to  our  conduct 
and  enlightening,  but  when  they  are  tied  together 
by  order  and  vicinity,  by  the  finger  of  God  and  the 
hand  of  an  angel,  they  make  a  constellation,  and 
are  not  only  powerful  in  their  influence,  but  like  a 
bright  angel  to  guiit  and  to  enlighten  our  way. 
Andy  although  the  light  is  not  great  as  thf  light  of 
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the  ran  or  moon,  vet  mariners  sail  by  their  conduct ; 
and,  though  with  trepidation  and  some  dangers, 
vet  very  regularly  they  enter  into  the  haven.  This 
heap  of  probniile  inducements  is  of  no  power  as  a 
malhematical  and  physical  demonstration,  which  is 
in  discourse  as  the  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  but  it 
makes  a  milky  and  a  white  path,  visible  enough  to 
walk  securely.  And  next  to  these  tapers  of  efftc- 
tive  reason,  drawn  from  the  nature,  and  from  the 
events,  and  the  accidents,  and  the  expectation,  and 
experiences  of  things,  stands  the  grandeur  of  a  long 
and  united  authority.  The  understanding  thus 
reasoning,  that  it  is  not  credible  that  this  thing 
should  have  escnped  the  wiser  heads  of  all  the  efreat 
personages  in  the  world,  who  stood  at  the  chair  of 
princes,  or  sat  in  the  ruler's  chair,  and  should  not 
onl^  appear  to  two  or  three  bold,  illiterate,  or 
vicious  persons,  ruled  by  lusts,  and  overruled  by 
evil  habits.  But  in  this  we  have  the  same  security 
and  the  same  confidence  that  timorous  persons  have 
in  the  dark  ;  they  are  pleased,  and  can  see  what  is 
and  what  is  not  if  there  be  a  candle ;  but  in  the 
dark  they  are  less  fearful  if  they  be  in  company. 

— Jeremy  Taylor^  i6l3-l667« 

•.  lawfulness  of  armunenta  ad  homlnem. 

(299.)  In  the  persuasion  of  a  truth,  it  is  lawful  to 
Qse  such  arguments  whose  strength  is  whollv  made 
prevailing  by  the  weakness  of  him  that  is  to  be  per- 
suaded. Such  as  are  arguments  eul  hominem,  that 
is,  proportionable  to  the  doctrines,  customii  usages, 
belief  and  credulity  of  the  man. 

The  reasons  are  these  : — 

1.  Because  ignorant  persons  are  not  capable  of 
such  arguments  as  may  demonstrate  the  question  ; 
and  he  that  goes  to  draw  a  child  to  him,  may  pull 
him  by  the  long  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  need  not 
hire  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

2.  That  which  will  demonstrate  a  truth  to  one 
person,  possibly  will  never  move  another. 

But  in  all  arguments  which  are  to  prevail  by  the 
weakness  or  advantages  taken  from  the  man,  he 
that  goes  about  to  persuade  must  not  say  anything 
that  he  knows  to  be  false ;  but  he  must  comply  and 
twist  about  the  man's  weakness,  so  as  to  be  innocent 
all  the  way.  Let  him  take  him  that  is  weak  and 
wrap  him  in  swaddlinc  clothes,  but  not  encompass 
him  with  snakes,     '--jferemy  Taylor^  1612-X667. 

T.  Sliould  be  eondnoted  etlmlj. 

(300.)  We  see  in  experience,  that  confidence  Is 
generally  ill-grounded,  and  is  a  kind  of  passion  in 
the  understanding ;  and  is  commonly  made  use  of, 
like  fury  and  force,  to  supply  for  the  weakness  and 
want  of  argument.  If  a  man  can  prove  what  he 
says  by  good  argument,  there  is  no  need  of  confi- 
dence to  back  and  support  it.  We  may  at  any  time 
trust  a  plain  and  substantial  reason,  and  leave  it  to 
make  its  own  way,  and  to  bear  out  itself!  But  if 
the  man's  reasons  and  arguments  be  not  good,  his 
confidence  adds  nothing  of  real  force  to  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  wise  men,  and  tends  only  to  its  own 
confusion.  Arguments  are  like  powder,  which  VIrill 
carry  and  do  execution  according  to  its  true  strength ; 
and  all  the  rest  b  but  noise. 

-^Tillotson^  1(50-1694. 

a.  FoIlyofabnielnaiviimeKti. 

(301.)  Upon  the  points  in  which  we  dissent  from 
each  other,  argument  will  always  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  wise  and  good ;  whereas,  invective  must 


disgrace  the  cause  which  we  may  respectively  wish 
to  support.  — Farr. 

(302.)  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  nse  bad  names  | 
but  bad  names  are  bad  arguments.  When  your 
opponent  is  driven  to  personal  abuse,  he  is  driven  to 
his  wit's  end,  and  you  gray  safely  leave  him.  Never 
throw  mud.  You  nu^  miss  your  marlc,  but  yov 
must  have  dirty  hands.  — Jouph  Parker. 

9.  The  beet  mode  of  refuting  sopblstloal  ars^a 
menta. 

(3030  F>1m  reasoners  are  often  best  confuted  fay 
eiving  them  the  full  swing  of  their  own  absurdities. 
Some  arguments  may  be  compared  to  wheels,  where 
half  a  turn  will  put  everything  upside  down  that  is 
attached  to  their  peripheries ;  but  if  we  complete 
the  circle,  all  things  will  be  just  where  we  found 
them.  Hence,  it  is  common  to  say,  that  arguments 
that  prove  too  much,  prove  nothing.  I  once  heard 
a  gentleman  affirm,  that  all  mankind  were  governed 
by  a  strong  and  overruling  influence,  which  deter- 
mined all  their  actions,  ana  over  which  they  had  ik> 
control ;  and  the  inference  deducible  from  such  a 
position  was,  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Now,  let  us  give  this  mode  of 
reasoning  full  play.  A  murderer  is  brought  before 
a  judge,  and  sets  up  this  strong  and  overruling  pro* 
pensity  in  justification  of  his  crime.  Now,  the 
judge,  even  if  he  admitted  the  plea,  must,  on  the 
criminal's  own  showing,  condemn  him  to  death. 
He  would  thus  address  the  prisoner :  You  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  commit  a  murder,  and  this, 
you  say,  must  do  away  the  guilt  of  your  crime ;  but 
y  have  a  strong  propensity  to  hang  you  for  it,  and 
this,  I  say,  must  also  do  away  with  the  guilt  of 
your  punishment  — Colton^  iSjat 


ASSURANCE. 

I.   JS  DESIRABLiU 

(304.)  The  conceit  of  propriety  hardens  a  man 
against  many  inconveniences,  and  adds  much  tc  our 
pleasure.  The  mother  abides  many  unquiet  nights, 
many  painful  throes  and  unpleasant  savours  dt  her 
child,  upon  this  thought,  "It  is  my  own."  .  ,  , 
If  we  could  think.  It  is  my  God  that  cheers  me 
with  His  presence  and  blessings,  while  I  prosper ; 
that  afflicts  me  in  love,  when  I  am  dejected ;  my 
Saviour  is  at  God's  right  hand ;  my  angels  stand 
in  I  lis  presence — it  could  not  be  but  God's  favour 
could  be  sweeter.  His  chastisements  more  easy,  His 
benefits  more  efTectuaL  — HaU^  1574-1656. 

(305.)  Eveij  man  'naturally  loves  that  which  is 
his  own,  and  if  the  thing  be  good,  it  doth  him  the 
more  good  to  look  upon  it  Let  a  man  walk  in  a 
fair  meadow,  it  pleaseth  him  well ;  but  it  will  please 
him  much  more  if  it  be  his  own.  His  eyes  will  be 
more  curious  in  prying  into  every  part,  and  every- 
thing will  please  nim  the  better.  So  it  is  in  a  corn- 
field, in  an  orchard,  in  a  house.  So  then,  if  God 
the  Lord  be  lovely,  how  much  more  lovely  should 
He  be  in  our  eyes,  if  He  be  our  Lord  God  ? 

^ffoldswartk^  1627. 

IL  IS  BSSBimAL:^^ 

1.  TotlieeomfortandJoFoftlieMlleTsr. 
(306.)  It  is  related  of  a  man,  that  being  upon  fhe 
point  of  drowning  in  a  great  river,  he  looked  up  and 
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the  rainbow  in  the  clouds,  and  considering  that 
God  had  set  it  there  as  a  sign  of  His  covenant,  never 
more  to  drown  the  world  by  water,  made  this  sad 
conclusion  to  himself:  "But  what  if  He  save  the 
world  from  a  deluge  of  waters,  and  suffer  me  to  be 
drowned  here  in  this  river,  I  shall  be  never  the  better 
for  that  When  I  am  once  gone,  all  the  world  is 
gone  with  me."  Thus  it  is  in  the  matter  of  heaven 
and  heavenly  thin^  as  in  the  point  of  calling  and 
election,  whereas  it  is  said  that  many  are  called  but 
few  chosen ;  so  that  if  a  man  cannot  make  out  unto 
himself  that  he  is  none  of  the  many  so-called,  and 
one  of  the  few  that  shall  be  certainly  saved,  he  must 
needs  be  but  in  a  sad  condition.  What  is  the  blood 
of  Christ,  though  in  itself  sufficient  to  save  ten  thou- 
sand worlds,  ifit  be  not  efficient  in  the  application 
thereof  unto  his  soul  ?  He  shall  be  never  the  better 
for  it  What  if  the  Gospel  come  to  him  in  word 
only,  and  not  in  power,  not  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
full  assurance?  It  would  do  him  little  good.  What 
fere  promises,  if  he  be  not  heir  of  them  ?  What  are 
mercies,  if  he  be  no  sharer  in  them  ?  What  is  heaven, 
if  he  have  no  evidence  for  it  ?  And  what  is  Christ 
(though  all  in  all  in  Himself,  yet  nothing — nay,  the 
farther  occasion  of  damnation  to  him),  if  he  be  not 
in  Him  ?  — AUwdut  ^mstrelrtdamus^  1518. 

(307.)  A  man  may  praise  God  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  &c,  who  has  no  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing secured  an  interest  in  it,  but  not  like  him  who 
feels  he  has  a  property  in  it  How  diflerent  will  be 
their  feelings  1  Just  as  great  will  be  the  difference 
of  interest  which  will  be  felt  by  a  stranger  passing 
through  a  beautiful  estate,  and  bv  the  owner  of  it 
One  may  admire  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  beauty 
of  its  crops,  and  the  stateliness  of  its  trees ;  but  his 
interest  in  it  will  fall  veiy  faj  short  of  his  who  has 
the  title  and  property  in  it  —  SaUer^  iZ^ 

S.  To  his  ■plrinua  Tlgoiir. 

(30S.)  Believe  me,  the  life  of  grace  b  no  dead 
level ;  it  Is  not  a  fen  country,  a  vast  fla^  There  are 
mountains  and  there  are  vollevs.  There  are  tribes 
of  Christians  who  live  in  the  lowlands,  like  the 
poor  Swiss  of  the  Valais,  who  live  between  the 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  midst  of  the  miasma, 
where  the  air  is  stagnant,  and  fever  has  its  lair,  and 
the  human  frame  grows  languid  and  enfeebled. 
Such  dwellers  in  the  lowlands  of  unbelief  are  for 
ever  doubting,  fearing,  troubled  about  their  interest 
in  Christ,  and  tossed  to  and  fro ;  but  there  are  other 
believers,  who,  by  God's  grace,  have  climbed  the 
mountain  of  fall  assurance  and  near  communion, 
their  place  is  with  the  eagle  in  his  eyrie,  high  aloft ; 
they  are  like  the  strong  mountaineer,  who  has  trodden 
the  virgin  snow,  who  nas  breathed  the  fresh,  free  air 
of  the  Alpine  regions,  and  therefore  his  sinews  are 
braced,  and  his  limbs  are  vigorous ;  these  are  they 
who  do  great  exploits,  being  mighty  men,  men  of 


IIL    rS  ATTAINABLE. 

(509.)  As  certain  as  he  that  hath  a  corporeal  eye 
knoweth  that  he  sees,  so  certainly  he  that  is  illumi- 
nated with  the  li^ht  of  faith  knoweth  that  he  be- 
lieveth.  The  glorious  splendour  of  such  an  orient 
and  splendid  jewel  cannot  but  show  itselt  and 
shine  clearly  to  the  heart  wherein  it  dwells.  Like 
a  br^;ht  lamp  set  up  in  the  soul,  it  does  not  only 
manifest  other  thincs,  but  also  itself  appears  by  its 
own  light    When  1  see  and  rely  upon  a  man  pro- 


mising me  this  or  that,  I  know  I  see  and  rely 
upon  him.  Shall  I  by  faith  behold  my  blessed 
Redeemer  lifted  up,  as  an  only  antitype  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  for  the  everlasting  cure  of  my 
wounded  conscience,  and  rest  upon  Him,  and  yet 
know  no  such  thing  ?  — Salter^  184a 

(31a)  Next,  it  is  asked,  "  Can  a  man  know  with* 
in  himself  that  he  is  a  Christian  ?  If  so,  does  that 
constitute  experimental  religion  ?*' 

If  it  were  not  that  men's  minds  have  been  greatly 
perplexed  by  diverse  and  often  contrary  instructions, 
so  that  they  are  really  bewildered,  I  should  almost 
be  disposed  to  ridicule  such  a  question.  When  I 
think  of  the  truth  itself,  it  seems  preposterous  that 
a  man  should  not  know  whether  ne  is  a  Christian 
or  not  Suppose  a  man  should  ask  you,  "  Do  you 
know,  sir,  whether  you  are  sick  or  whether  you  are 
well  ?*'  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  your  being 
able  to  answer  that  question.  You  either  are  well, 
or,  you  are  sick,  or,  you  are  a  little  unweU.  You 
can  state  almost  to  a  degree  where  you  are  on  the 
scale  of  health. 

Or,  to  take  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  bodily  sensa- 
tion, suppose  a  man  should  ask  you,  "Do  you 
know,  sir,  whether  you  are  happy  or  unhappy?" 
Would  you  be  in  doubt  as  to  that  V 

Suppose  a  man  should  come  to  yon  and  say, 
"  Have  vou  any  idea  whether  you  are  a  man  of 
truth  and  veracity  or  not?"  If  a  man  wants  to 
know  himself  on  that  subject,  can  he  not  ?  Do  yon 
not  generally  have  a  pretty  near  estimate  of  what 
you  are  ? 

Suppose  a  man  should  ask  yon,  **  Are  you  a  thief, 
or  are  you  not  ? '  Cannot  a  man  know  it  if  he  is 
honest  ?  It  is  hard  work,  I  know,  for  some ;  but 
still  it  can  be  found  out 

Or,  put  it  in  a  different  form  still.  Suppose  a 
man  should  ask  you,  "  Are  you  on  the  side  of  justice 
and  liberty,  or  are  you  on  the  side  of  false  aris- 
tocracy aiid  oppression  ?  "  Can  a  man  doubt  v  hich 
side  he  is  on  ? 

Again,  suppose  a  man  should  ask  you,  "  Are  70a 
a  British  subject  or  an  American  citizen  ?  Do  yon 
belong  to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  young  Stars-atid- 
Stripes  country  ?  Which  government  are  you  undsr, 
anyhow  ?  " 

Now,  if  I  think  simply  of  the  truth,  I  aver  that 
it  is  just  as  easy  and  natural  that  a  man  should 
know  whether  he  is  a  Christian  or  not,  as  that  he 
should  know  whether  he  is  an  American  or  a  Briton, 
whether  he  belongs  to  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
whether  he  is  sick  or  well,  whether  he  is  democitLtic 
or  aristocratic.  For  religion  is  not  a  mystic  veil 
that  descends  upon  a  man  from  afar,  that  he  has  no 
connection  with,  and  that  comes  and  goes  as  atmo- 
spheric conditions  do.  Religion  has  in  it  all  the 
great  distinctive  elements  of  intelligent  beine — 
namely,  reason,  conviction,  moral  will,  and  dis- 
tinct and  classified  emotions;  and  they  belong  to 
man  in  such  relations  that  he  can  tell  whether  he 
has  them  or  not,  and  whether  he  has  them  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other. 

But  when  I  look  at  the  feebleness  of  many  per- 
sons' minds ;  when  I  see  their  want  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  when  I  remember  how  they  are  blown  about 
by  many  winds  of  doctrine ;  when  I  observe  how 
some  men  have  the  idea  that  religion  is  mere  ecstatic 
fervour,  and  how  other  men  have  the  idea  that  reli- 

r'on  is  something  widelv  different  from  that ;  when 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  tests  of  religious  ex- 
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poience  have  been  varied  by  different  schools  and 
m  different  ways ;  and  when  I  consider  how  a  sen- 
sitive conscience  and  an  emotive  nature  must  be 
drifted  hither  and  thither  by  these  conflicting  views 
— I  am  constrained  to  say  that  a  man  may  be  a 
Christian,  and  yet  be  in  great  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  is  one  or  not.  — Beecher, 

IV.  YET  EVEir  BY  GENUINE  BELIEVERS 
IS  NOT  ALWAYS  ATTAINED, 

(31 1.)  Suppose  thou  hast  not  yet  attained  so  much 
■as  to  this  inward  peace,  yet  know  thou  hast  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  tnith  of  thy  faith  for  want  of 
this.  We  have  peace  with  God  as  soon  as  we  be- 
lieve, but  not  always  with  ourselves.  The  pardon 
may  be  past  the  prince's  hand  and  seal,  and  yet 
not  put  mto  the  prisoner's  hand.  Thou  thinkest 
them  too  rash  (dost  not  ?)  who  judged  Paul  a  mur- 
derer by  the  viper  that  fastened  on  his  hand.  And 
what  art  thou,  who  condemnest  thyself  for  an 
unbeliver,  because  of  those  troubles  and  inward 
agonies  which  may  fasten  for  a  time  on  the  spirit 
Ql  the  most  gracious  child  God  hath  on  earth  ? 

— GumaUy  161 7-1679. 

(312.)  Assurance  is  a  fruit  that  grows  out  of 
the  root  of  fiuth ;  the  fruits  in  winter  appear  not 
upon  the  tree.  Because  I  see  not  a  flourishing  top, 
shall  I  deny  the  existence  and  sapptness  of  the 
root?  Mary,  when  she  wept  at  Christ's  feet,  had 
no  assurance  of  His  love,  yet  Christ  sends  her  away 
with  the  encomium  of  her  faith,  acted  before  the 
comfort  dropped  from  His  lips.  (Luke  vii.  45-50.) 
The  characters  of  faith  may  be  written  in  the  heart 
as  letters  engraven  upon  a  seal,  yet  filled  with  so 
much  dust  as  not  to  be  distinguished  ;  the  dust 
hinders  the  reading  of  the  letters,  but  does  not  raze 
them  out  — Charnock^  1628-1680. 

(313.)  A  child  of  God  may  have  the  kingdom  of 
mce  in  his  heart,  yet  not  know  it.  The  cup  was 
m  Benjamin's  sack,  though  he  did  not  know  it  was 
there ;  thou  mayest  have  faith  in  thy  heart,  the  cup 
may  be  in  thy  sack,  though  thou  knowest  it  not. 
Old  Jacob  wept  for  his  son  Joseph,  when  Joseph 
was  alive ;  thou  mayest  weep  for  want  of  grace, 
when  grace  may  be  alive  in  thy  heart.  The  seed 
may  be  in  the  ground,  when  we  do  not  see  it  spring 
up ;  the  seed  of  God  may  be  sown  in  thy  heart, 
though  thou  dost  not  perceive  the  springing  of  it 
up.    Think  not  grace  is  lost,  because  it  is  hid. 

— [Vatsotty  1696. 

(314,)  Salvation,  and  the  joy  of  salvation,  are  not 
always  contemporaneous :  the  latter  does  not  always 
accompany  the  former  in  present  experience,  though 
nltimately,  as  cause  and  effect,  they  must  be  unit^. 
Though  they  are  not  parallel  lines,  yet  they  are 
conver^n^  lines  which  must  meet  at  last,  however 
gradual  be  the  tendency  towards  each  other.  They 
differ  as  life  and  health,  as  heirship  and  the  means 
9f  knowing  it  — Salter^  184a 

▼.  EFFORTS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  AT- 
TAIN IT. 

(315.)  Labour  as  to  know  heaven  to  be  the  only 
happine<;s,  so  also  to  be  thy  happiness.  We  may 
confess  heaven  to  be  the  best  condition,  though  we 
despair  of  enjoying  it ;  and  we  may  desire  and  seek 
i^  if  we  see  the  obtainment  to  be  but  probable  axid 


hopeful :  but  we  can  never  delightfully  rejoice  in  it, 
till  we  are  somewhat  persuaded  of  our  title  to  it 
What  comfort  is  it  to  a  man  that  hath  not  a  bit  to 
put  in  his  mouth,  to  see  a  feast  which  he  must 
not  taste  of?  What  delight  hath  a  man  that  hath 
not  a  house  to  put  his  head  in,  to  see  sumptuous 
buildings  of  others?  Would  not  all  this  rather 
increase  his  anguish,  and  make  him  more  sensible 
of  his  own  misery  ?  So,  for  a  man  to  know  the 
excellences  of  heaven,  and  not  to  know  whether  he 
shall  ever  enjoy  them,  ma^  well  raise  desire,  and 
provoke  to  seek  it,  but  it  will  raise  but  little  joy  and 
content.  Who  will  set  his  heart  on  another  man's 
possessions?  If  your  house,  your  goods,  your 
cattle,  were  not  your  own,  you  would  less  mind 
them,  and  delight  less  in  them.  Oh,  therefore, 
Christian,  rest  not  till  you  can  call  this  rest  youx 
own ;  sit  not  down  without  assurance. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(316.)  You  have  a  valuable  house  or  farm.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  title  is  not  good.  You  employ 
counsel  You  have  the  deeds  examined.  You 
search  the  record  for  mortgages,  judgments,  and 
liens.  You  are  not  satisfied  until  you  have  a  certi- 
ficate, signed  by  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  assur- 
ing you  that  the  title  is  good.  Yet  how  many 
leave  their  title  to  heaven  an  undecided  matter  I 
Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  records,  and  find  it  ? 
Give  yourself  no  va.^  ^ny  nor  night,  until  you  can 
read  your  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies. 

—  Talmage, 

VI.  COUlfSELS  TO  THOSE  IVHO  ARE  SEEK- 
ING TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

1,  A^old  eyerythlng  that  would  tend  to  canM 
you  to  return  an  nntme  verdict. 

(317.)  I>et  not  self-love,  partiality,  or  pride  00 
the  one  side,  or  fear  on  the  other  side,  perven  your 
judgment  in  the  trial,  and  hinder  you  from  the  dis- 
cerning of  the  truth.  Some  men  cannot  see  the 
clearest  evidences  of  their  unsanctified  hearts, 
because  self-love  will  give  them  leave  to  believe 
nothing  of  themselves  which  is  bad  or  sad.  They 
will  believe  that  which  is  good  and  pleasant,  be  it 
never  so  evidently  false.  As  if  a  thief  could  be  saved 
from  the  gallows,  by  a  strong  conceit  that  he  is  a 
true  man  :  or  the  conceit  that  one  is  learned  would 
.make  him  learned.  Others,  through  timorousness, 
can  believe  nothing  that  is  good  or  comfortable  of 
themselves ;  like  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  steeple, 
who,  though  he  know  that  he  stand eth  fast  and 
safe,  yet  trembleth  when  he  looketh  down,  and  can 
scarce  believe  his  own  understanding.  Silence  all 
the  objections  of  an  over-timorous  mind,  and  it  will 
doubt  and  tremble  stilL      — Baxter^  x6i5>i69i. 

(318.)  Look  not  so  much  either  at  what  you 
should  be,  or  at  what  others  are,  as  to  forget  what 
you  are  yourselves.  Some  look  so  much  at  the 
glory  of  that  full  perfection  which  they  want,  as 
that  their  present  grace  seemeth  nothing  to  them  ; 
like  a  candle  to  one  that  hath  been  gazing  on  the 
sun.  And  some  look  so  much  at  the  debauchery  of 
the  worst,  that  they  think  their  lesser  wickedness  to 
be  holiness.  — Baxter,  1 6 1 5- 1 69 1 . 

(319.)  It  concerns  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to 
be  in  earnest  with  their  immortal  souls  not  to  abuse 
themselves  with  a  false  confidence ;  a  thing  so  easily 
taken  up,  foid  so  hardly  laid  down. 

'SoutA,  i633-«i7i& 
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a.  Ramossiber  tlukt  2ft  ii  raasonattle  only  In  tbt 


(320.)  "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  who,  according  to  His  abundant  mercy,  hath 
begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope."  The  new  birth 
entitles  to  the  new  hope ;  if  the  soul  be  dead,  the 
hope  cannot  be  alive.  And  the  soul  may  be  dead, 
and  yet  put  into  a  very  handsome  dress  of  external 
reformation  and  profession,  as  well  as  a  dead  body 
may  be  clad  with  rich  clothes.  A  b^gar's  son  got 
into  the  clothes  of  a  rich  man's  child,  may  as  well 
hope  to  be  heir  to  the  rich  man's  land,  as  thou,  by 
an  external  reformation  and  profession,  to  be  God's 
heir  in  glory.  — Gurnail,  1617-16791; 

8.  Bemamlter  that  It  Is  attained  gradually. 

(321.)  True  faith  is  at  first  nothing,  but  an^mbryo, 
it  is  minute  and  sn^all ;  it  is  full  of  doubtings, 
templations,  and  f^ars :  it  begins  in  weakness. 
It  is  like  the  smoking  Cax  (Matt.  xii.  20).  It 
smokes  with  desires,  but  c  oth  not  flame  with  com- 
fort ;  it  is  at  first  so  small  that  it  is  scarce  discern- 
ible. Such  as,  at  the  first  dash,  have  a  strong  per- 
suasion that  Christ  is  theirs,  who-  leap  out  of  sin 
into  assurance,  their  faith  is  false  and  spurious  :  that 
faith,  which  is  come  to  its  full  stature  on  its  birth- 
day, is  a  monster.  The  seed  that  sprang  up  sud- 
dody  withered  (MatL  xiii.  5).     — IVatson^  1696. 

4.  Bemember  tbat  It  l£  treqnantly  not  attained 

tlU  ]at«  in  life. 

• 

(322  )  Have  you  never,  in  a  summer  mominc;, 
seen  the  sun  come  nimbly  up  only  to  make  battle 
with  the  clouds  ?  It  is  obscured  when  it  first  rises ; 
but  by  ten  o'clock  it  is  seen  again.  By  eleven 
o'clock  it  is  obscured  once  more.  Through  all  tne 
forenoon  it  is  stormy  and  cloudy  by  turns.  All  the 
afternoon  there  are  dense  vaporous  clouds  which 
shroud  the  sun's  glory.  And  yet,  as  he  draws  near 
to  the  horizon  the  clouds  lifl,  and  with  full-orbed 
majesty  he  descends  into  the  open  space,  and  looks 
back  across  the  whole  earth ;  and  he  is  never  so 
radiant  as  just  before  he  sets.  Having  triumphed 
over  the  day,  having  come  out  victorious  over  the 
storm,  he  goes  down  in  wondrous  beauty. 

So  have  I  seen  men  and  women  go  through 
sorrows  and  conflicts,  through  storms  and  suflering, 
during  their  mortal  life,  with  here  and  there  an 
experience  of  joy,  till  they  came  to  their  last  years, 
when  God  said  to  them,  "Stand  a  little  while,  my 
child,  and  shine;"  and  they  stood,  luminous,  to 
teach  men  how  real  is  the  transformation  of  the 
soul,  b^  love,  into  the  likeness  of  God ;  and  how 
beautiful  was  holiness  as  exemplified  by  them  ! 

— Beecher. 

8.  Remember  tbat  some  men,  eminent  for  hell- 
Bees  and  aiefUness,  have  had  painful  doubts  as 
to  their  acceptance  vith  Ctod. 

(323.)  The  characteristic  mark  of  early  Christian 
experience  vras  its  certainty  and  overflowing  joy. 
It  was  transcendent  in  its  conviction  of  certainty ; 
and  nowhere  can  we  find,  in  the  personal  expe- 
riences that  are  recorded  or  hinted  at  in  the  New 
Testament,  wavering  or  doubt. 

My  venerable  father  after  he  came  to  Brooklyn, 
having  been  more  than  half  a  century  a  preacher 
and  leader  of  souls,  as  simple-hearted  a  man  and  as 
honest  as  ever  drftw  breath, — a  thoroughly  manly 
man,    after  be  was  laid  aside  from  preiK:hing,  said 


to  his  daughter  one  day,  "  I  have  been  attempting 
to  ascertain  the  grounds  of  my  hope ;  and  I  have 
tried  to  deal  with  myself  just  as  I  would  with  an 
inquiring  soul  that  thought  it  had  a  hope,  and  I 
have  spent  two  days,  and  I  have  thoroughly  looked 
at  everything,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  a  right  to  the  hope  that  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." 

Suppose  George  Washington,  in  hb  )a»t  sick- 
ness, had  whispered  to  his  doctor,  V  I  have  been 
looking  over  my  whole  career  to  know  whether  I 
have  a  right  to  call  myself  a  patriot,  to  ascertain 
whether  I  have  really  loved  my  country ;  and  in 
this  review  of  my  career  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, with  great  caution,  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
may  think  that  I  am  patriotic  in  my  spirit,"  what 
would  be  thought  of  it  ? 

More  than  that,  suppose  a  child  that  had  been 
reared  in  the  household,  revering  father  and  mother, 
coming  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  through 
sorrow,  through  sickness,  through  joy,  through 
light,  through  darkness,  friended  all  the  way  by 
the  parental  presence,  should  sit  down  and  write 
in  hts  or  her  journal,  "  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed lest  I  ^ould  be  deceived  in  regard  to  my 
feelings  toward  my  father  and  my  mother ;  I  have 
made  it  a  subject  of  calm  investigation  and  review  ; 
and  I  have  been  led,  at  last,  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  may  believe  that  I  do  love 
my  father  and  my  mother."  What  would  any  one 
think  of  the  solemnity  with  which  a  child  came  to 
such  a  simple  statement  as  that  ?  — Beecker, 

VII.   HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  ATTAINED, 

1.  By  the  exerdse  of  fUth  in  God's  promises  to 
}9ardon  the  penitent. 

(324.)  First,  exercise  faith  on  forgiveness  in 
God ;  and  when  the  soul  is  fixed  therein,  it  will 
have  a  ground  and  foundation  whereon  it  may 
stand  securely  in  making  application  of  it  to  itself. 
Drive  this  principle,  in  the  first  place,  unto  a  stable 
issue  upon  Gospel  evidence,  answer  the  objections 
that  lie  against  it,  and  then  you  may  proceed.  In 
believing  the  soul  makes  a  conquest  upon  Satan's 
territories.  Do,  then,  as  they  do  who  are  entering 
on  an  enemy's  country, — secure  the  passages,  fortify 
the  strongholds  as  you  go  on,  that  you  be  not  cut 
ofl*  in  your  progress.  Be  not  as  a  ship  at  sea,  which 
passes  on,  and  is  no  more  possessed  or  master  ot 
the  water  it  has  gone  through,  than  of  that  where- 
unto  it  is  not  yet  arrived.  But  so  it  is  with  a  soul 
that  fixes  not  on  these  foundation  principles  :  he 
presses  forwards,  and  the  ground  crumbles  away 
under  his  feet,  and  so  he  wtTders  away  all  his  days 
in  uncertainties.  Would  men  but  lay  this  principle 
well  in  their  souls,  and  secure  it  against  assaults, 
they  might  proceed,  though  not  with  so  much 
speed  as  some  do,  yet  with  more  safety.  Some 
pretend  at  once  to  fall  into  full  assurance ;  I  wish 
It  prove  not  a  broad  presumption  in  the  most.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  strive  to  fly  who  cannot 
yet  go, — to  labour  to  come  to  assurance  in  himself 
who  never  well  believed  forgiveness  in  God. 

— Owen,  161 6-1683. 

%,  By  keeptniT  graee  In  action. 

(325.)  Grace  is  never  apparent  and  sensible  to 
the  soul,  but  while  it  is  in  action  ;  therefore  want 
of  action  must  needs  cause  want  of  assurance. 
Habits  are  not  felt  immediately,  but  by  the  free> 
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SMi  and  facility  of  their  acts  :  of  the  veir  being  of 
the  soul  itself,  nothing  is  felt  or  perceived,  but  only 
its  acts.  The  fire  that  lieth  still  in  the  flint  is 
Neither  seen  nor  felt,  but  when  you  smite  it,  and  force 
it  into  action,  it  is  easily  discerned.  The  greatest 
action  doth  force  the  greatest  observation,  whereas 
the  dead  and  inactive  are  not  remembered  or  taken 
notice  of.  Those  that  have  long  lain  still  in  their 
^ves  are  out  of  men's  thoughts  as  well  as  their 
tight,  but  those  that  walk  the  streets,  and  bear  rule 
among  them,  are  noted  by  all :  it  is  so  with  our 
graces.  That  you  have  a  habit  of  love  or  faith, 
vou  can  no  otherwise  know  but  as  a  consequence 
by  reasoning;  but  that  you  have  acts,  you  may 
know  by  feeling.  If  you  see  a  man  lie  still  in  the 
way,  what  will  you  do  to  know  whether  he  be 
drunk,  or  in  a  swoon,  or  dead  ?  Will  you  not  stir 
him,  or  speak  to  him,  to  see  whether  he  can  go ; 
or  feel  his  pulse,  or  observe  his  breath,  knowmg 
that  where*  there  is  life  there  is  some  kind  of 
motion?  I  earnestly  beseech  thee.  Christian,  ob- 
serve and  practise  this  excellent  rule :  thou  now 
knowest  not  whether  thou  have  repentance,  or 
faith,  or  love,  or  joy ;  why,  be  more  in  the  acting 
of  these,  and  thou  wilt  easily  know  it.  Draw  forth 
an  object  for  eodly  sorrow,  or  faith,  of  love,  or  joy, 
and  lay  thy  heart  flat  unto  it,  and  take  pains  to 
provoke  it  into  suitable  action,  and  then  see 
whether  thou  have  these  graces  or  not.  As  Dr. 
Sibbes  observeth,  **  There  is  sometimes  grief  for  sin 
in  us  when  we  think  there  is  none."  It  wants  but 
stirring  up  by  some  quickening  word ;  the  like  he 
saith  of  love,  and  it  may  be  said  of  every  other 
grace.  You  may  go  seeking  for  the  hare  or  part- 
ridge many  hours,  and  never  find  them  while  they 
lie  close  and  stir  not ;  but  when  once  the  hare  be- 
takes himself  to  his  legs,  and  the  bird  to  her  wings^ 
then  vou  see  them  presently.  So  long  as  a  Chris- 
tian hath  his  graces  in  lively  action,  so  long,  for 
the  most  part,  he  is  assured  of  them.     How  can 

frou  doubt  whether  you  love  God  in  the  act  of 
oving,  or  whether  you  believe  in  the  very  act  of 
believing !  If,  therefore,  you  would  be  assured 
whether  this  sacred  fire  be  kindled  in  your  hearts, 
blow  it  up  ;  get  it  into  a  flame,  and  then  you  will 
know ;  believe  till  you  feel  that  you  do  believe, 
and  love  till  you  feel  that  you  love. 

The  acting  of  the  soul  upon  such  excellent  ob- 
j«:ts  doth  naturally  bring  consolation  with  it. 
The  very  act  of  loving  God  in  Christ,  doth  bring 
inexpressible  sweetness  with  it  into  the  soul.  The 
soul  that  is  best  furnished  with  grace,  when  it  is 
not  in  action,  is  like  a  lute  well  stringed  and  tuned, 
which  while  it  lieth  still  doth  make  no  more  music 
than  a  common  piece  of  wood ;  but  when  it  is 
taken  up  and  handled  by  a  skilful  lutist,  the  melodv 
is  most  delightful.  "Some  degree  of  comfort," 
saith  that  comfortable  doctor,  "  follows  every  good 
action,  as  heat  accompanies  fire,  and  as  beams  and 
influence  issue  from  the  sun;''  which  is  so  true, 
that  very  heathens  upon  the  discharge  of  a  good 
conscience  have  founa  comfort  and  peace  answer- 
able :  this  is  prammm  ante  prafriium^  a  reward  be- 
fore the  reward. 

As  a  man,  therefore,  that  is  cold,  should  not 
stand  still  and  say,  '*  I  am  so  cold  that  I  have  no 
mind  to  labour,"  but  labour  till  his  coldness  be 
gone,  and  heat  excited  ;  so  he  that  wants  assurance 
of  the  truth  of  his  grace,  and  the  comfort  of  assur- 
ance, must  not  stand  still  and  say,  '*  I  am  so  doubt- 
ful and  uncomfortable  that  I  have  no  mind  to 


duty,"  but  ply  his  duty,  and  exercise  his  jgpracei^ 
till  be  find  his  doubts  and  discomforts  to  vanish. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

8.  Bj  eoBfenaoe  With  experienced  QirlitlaiiB. 

(326.)  If  you  cannot  see  the  sincerity  of  yottr 
hearts,  go  to  your  faithful,  able  guides,  and  open 
the  case  to  them,  and  let  not  passion  prevail 
against  the  Scripture  and  reason  which  they  bring. 
Yea,  if  in  your  trouble  you  cannot  by  all  their 
helps  perceive  the  uprightness  of  your  hearts,  I 
must  tell  you,  you  may  stay  yourselves  much  upon 
their  judgment  of  your  state.  Though  it  cannot 
give  you  Full  assurance,  it  may  justly  help  to  silence 
much  of  your  self-accusations,  and  give  you  the 
comfort  of  probability.  If  a  physician  that  feels 
not  what  you  feel,  shall  yet,  upon  your  speeches 
and  other  evidences,  tell  you  that  he  is  confident 
your  disease  is  not  mortal,  nor  containeth  any  cause 
of  fear,  you  may  rationally  be  much  encouraged  by 
his  judgment,  though  it  give  you  no  certainty  of 
life.  As  wicked  men  through  contempt,  so  many 
godly  people  through  melancholy,  do  lose  much 
of  the  fruit  of  the  office  of  the  ministry,  which  lieth 
much  in  this  assisting  men  to  judge  of  the  life  or 
death  of  their  souls.  "  Alas  I "  say  they,  "  he  feelf 
not  what  I  feel :  he  useth  to  judge  charitably,  and 
he  knoweth  not  me  so  well  as  I  know  myself.*' 
But  when  you  have  told  him  faithfully,  as  you  do 
your  physician,  what  it  is  that  you  know  by  your- 
self, he  is  able  to  pass  a  far  sounder  judgment  of 
your  life  or  death  than  yourselves  can  do,  for  all 
^our  feeling  :  for  he  knows  better  what  those  symp- 
toms signify,  and  what  is  used  to  be  the  issue  of 
such  a  case  as  yours.  Be  not,  then,  so  proud  or 
wilful  as  to  refuse  the  judgment  of  your  faithful 
pastors,  about  the  state  of  your  souls,  in  a  confi- 
dence 00  your  own«      *       — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

▼III.   REASONS  FOR  CHERISHING  IT. 
1.  HolSneae  in  the  life. 

(327.)  Both  faith  and  hope  are  of  a  cleansing 
nature  (Acts  xv.  9 ;  i  John  iii.  3).  The  devil  is 
an  unclean  spirit ;  he  fouls  wheresoever  he  comes ; 
and  all  sin  is  nasty  and  beastly.  Faith  and  hope, 
like  as  neat  housewives  when  they  come  into  a  foul 
and  sluttish  house,  cleanse  all  the  rooms  of  the 
soul,  and  make  it  a  fit  habitation  for  the  spirit  of 
God.  Are  our  hearts  lifted  up,  then,  in  a  comfort- 
able expectation  of  the  performance  of  God's  merci- 
ful promises?  And  are  they,  together  with  our 
lives,  swept  and  cleansed  from  the  .wonted  connip- 
tions of  our  nature,  and  pollutions  of  our  sin  ?  This 
is  an  undoubted  evidence  of  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion, —//a//,  1574-1656. 

(328.)  Wherever  God  pardons  sin.  He  snbdues 
it  (Micah  vii.  19).  Then  is  the  condemning  power 
of  sin  taken  away,  when  the  commanding  power  of 
it  is  taken  away.  If  a  malefactor  be  in  prison, 
how  shall  he  know  that  his  prince  hath  pardoned 
him?  If  a  jailer  come  and  knock  off  his  chains 
and  fetters,  and  lets  him  out  of  prison,  then  he  may 
know  he  is  pardoned  :  so,  how  shall  we  ki  ow  God 
hath  pardoned  us?  If  the  fetters  of  sin  be  broken 
off,  and  we  walk  af  liberty  in  the  ways  of  God 
(Ps.  cxix.  45),  thii  is  a  blessed  sign  we  are  parw 
doned.  -^n^a/son,  1690. 
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%  Aienseof  th<9lrarden80oMntuofilB. 

(329.)  In  the  drawing  up  of  water  out  of  a  deep 
well,  as  long  as  the  bucket  is  under  water  we  feel 
not  the  weight  of  it,  but  so  soon  as  it  cometh  above 
water  it  beginneth  to  hang  heavy  on  the  hand. 
When  a  man  diveth  under  water  he  feeleth  no 
weight  of  the  water,  though  there  be  many  tons  of 
it  over  his  head ;  whereas  half  a  tubAil  of  the  same 
water,  taken  out  of  the  river  and  set  upon  the  same 
man's  head,  would  be  very  burdensome  unto  him, 
and  make  him  soon  grow  weary  of  it  In  like 
manner,  so  long  as  a  man  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
sin,  he  is  not  sensible  of  the  weight  of  sin,  it  is  not 
troublesome  unto  him  ;  but  when  he  beginneth  once 
to  come  out  of  that  state  of  sin  wherein  he  lay  and 
lived  before,  then  beginneth  sin  to  hang  heavy  on 
him,  and  he  to  feel  the  heavy  weight  of  it.  So,  so 
iong  as  sin  b  in  the  will,  the  proper  seat  of  sin,  a 
man  feeleth  no  weight  of  it,  but,  like  a  fool,  it  is  a 
sport  and  pastime  unto  him  to  do  evil.  And  it  is 
tnerefore  a  good  sign  that  sin  is  removed  out  of  his 
seat,  out  <»  his  oiair  of  state,  when  it  becomes 
ponderous  and  burdensome  to  us,  as  the  elements 
do  when  they  are  out  of  their  natural  place. 

— Spencer^  1656. 

S.   Srsiy  etvidenoe  of  fpixttnal  Ufa^  hovever 


(330.)  A  spark  of  fire  is  but  little,  yet  it  is  fire  as 
well  as  the  whole  element  of  fire ;  and  a  drop  of 
%ater,  it  is  water  as  well  as  the  whole  ocean. 

When  a  man  is  in  a  dark  place, —put  the  case  it 
be  in  a  dungeon, — if  he  have  a  little  lieht  shining 
in  to  him  from  a  little  crevice,  that  little  light  dis- 
covers that  the  day  is  broke,  that  the  sun  is 
risen. 

Put  the  case,  there  be  but  one  grape  on  a  vine, 
it  shows  that  it  is  a  vine,  and  that  the  vine  is  not 
dead.  So,  put  the  case,  there  be  but  the  appear- 
ance of  but  a  little  grace  in  a  Christian,  perhaps  the 
Spirit  of  God  appears  but  in  one  grace  in  him  at 
that  time,  yet  that  one  grace  shows  that  we  are 
vines,  and  not  thistles,  or  thorns,  or  other  base 
plants,  and  it  shows  that  there  is  life  in  the  root. 

'Sibbes,  1577-^635. 

(331.)  There  is  the  same  reason  of  the  natural  life 
and  the  spiritual.  Life  where  it  is,  is  discerned  by 
breathing,  sense,  motion. 

Where  there  is  the  breath  of  life,  there  must  be  a 
life  that  sends  it  forth.  If,  then,  the  soul  breathes 
forth  holy  desires,  doubtless  there  is  a  life  whence 
they  proceed. 

Sense  is  a  quick  descrier  of  life :  pinch  or  wound 
a  dead  man,  ne  feels  nothing ;  but  the  living  per- 
ceiveth  the  easiest  touch.  When  thou  hast  neard 
the  fearful  judgments  of  God  denounced  against 
sinners,  and  laid  home  to  the  conscience,  hast  thou 
not  found  thy  heart  pierced  with  them  ?  hast  thou 
not  shrunk  inward,  and  secretly  thought,  '*  How 
shall  1  decline  this  dreadful  damnation?"  When 
thou  hast  heard  the  sweet  mercies  of  God  laid  forth 
to  penitent  sinners,  hath  not  thy  heart  silently  said, 
"  6h,  that  I  had  my  share  in  them  t "  When  thou 
hast  heard  the  name  of  Christ  blasphemed,  hast 
thou  not  felt  a  secret  horror  in  thy  bosom?  All 
these  argue  a  true  spiritual  life  within  thee. 

Motion  is  the  most  perfect  discoverer  of  life.  He 
that  can  stir  his  limos,'  is  surely  not  dead.  The  feet 
0^  the  soul  are  the  aflections.  Hast  thou  not  found 
in  tn)self  a  hate  and  detcstatUm  of  that  sin  where- 


hito  thou  hast  been  miscarried  ? '  Hast  thou  not  found 
in  thyself  a  true  grief  of  heart,  for  thy  wretched 
indisposition  to  afi  good  things?  Without  a  true 
life  of  grace,  these  mings  could  never  have  been. 
Are  not  thine  eyes  and  hands  many  times  lifted  up, 
in  an  imploration  of  mercy  ?  Canst  thou  deny,  that 
thou  hast  a  true,  though  but  weak,  appetite  to  the 
means,  and  further  degrees  of  grace?  What  can 
this  be,  but  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, to  which  our  Saviour  hath  pronounced  blessed* 
ness?  — ^a//,  1 574-1656. 

,(332>)  When  we  behold  primroses  and  violets 
fairly  to  flourish,  we  conclude  the  dead  of  winter  is 
past,  though  as  yet  no  roses  or  July  flowers  appear, 
which  long  after  lie  hid  in  their  leaves  or  lurk  in 
their  roots,  but  in  due  time  will  discover  them- 
selves. Thus,  if  some  small  buddings  of  grace  do 
but  appear  in  the  soul,  it  is  an  argument  of  &r 
greater  growth  ;  if  some  signs  be  but  above  ground 
in  sight,  others  are  under  ground  in  the  heart ;  and 
though  the  former  started  first,  the  other  will  follow 
in  onder  :  it  being  plain  that  such  a  man  is  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  bv  this  hopeful  and  happy 
spring  of  some  signs  in  the  heart 

-^T.FuOer^  1608-1661. 

(333*)  ^t  Is  not  the  degree  of  grace  absolutely  in 
itself  considered,  wherein  sincerity  doth  consist,  nor 
which  we  must  inquire  after  in  trial,  but  it  is  the 
degree  in  a  comparative  sense ;  as  when  we  compare 
G<xl  and  the  creature,  and  consider  which  we  desire, 
love,  fear,  &c.,  more;  and,  therefore,  here  it  is  far 
easier  to  try  by  the  degree.  You  know  that  gold 
is  not  current  except  it  be  weight  as  well  as  pure 
metal.  Now,  if  you  put  your  gold  in  one  end  of 
the  scale,  and  nothing  in  the  other,  you  cannot 
judge  whether  it  be  weight  or  not ;  but  if  you  put 
the  weights  against  it,  then  you  may  discern  it  If 
it  be  downright  weight,  you  may  discern  it  without 
either  difficulty  or  doubt.  If  it  be  but  a  grain  over- 
weight, you  may  yet  discern  it ;  though  it  is  possible 
it  may  bie  so  little  that  the  scales  will  scarcely  turn, 
and  then  you  will  not  discern  so  easily  which  is  the 
heavier  end.  But  if  it  want  much,  then  you  will  as 
easily  on  the  other  side  discern  the  defectiveness. 
So  thus  here.  If  God  had  said  absolutely,  '*So 
much  love  you  must  have  to  me,  or  you  cannot  be 
saved,"  then  it  were  hard  to  know  when  we  reach 
the  degree.  But  you  must,  as  I  said,  put  Christ 
and  heaven  in  one  end,  and  all  things  below  in  the 
other,  and  then  you  may  well  find  out  the  sincerity 
in  the  degree.  Every  grain  that  Christ  hath  more 
than  the  creature  is  sincere  and  saving. 

— Baxter^  1615- 1691. 

(334-)  ^t  n^^y  ^^  wmt  weak  believer  may  be 
s^yin^i  "Some  of  these  marks  I  know  to  my 
experience ;  but  others  are  dark  to  me,  therefore,  I 
doubt  of  all."  To  which  we  reply,  if,  indeed,  you 
have  one  saving  solid  mark,  and  can  really  close 
with  it,  it  may  satisfy  ^ou,  though  you  be  in  the 
dark  in  others.  If  a  child  cannot  go,  yet  if  it  can 
suck  ;  if  it  cannot  suck,  yet  if  it  can  cry ;  if  it  can- 
not cry,  yet  if  it  can  breathe,  it  is  a  mark  of  life  : 
so,  there  may  be  breathings  in  the  soul,  that  are 
evidential  of  life  and  faith,  when  other  things  are 
hid.  Oh,  try  yourselves,  and  look  to  God  to  search 
and  try  you  t  it  is  by  His  judgment  you  stand  or 
fidl  — hrskint^  1680-1754. 
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tX,   HINDRANCES  TO  ITS  ATTAINMENT, 

1.  The  wealmeiB  Of  onr  spiritual  graoM. 

(335.)  One  common  and  great  cause  of  doubting 
and  uncertainty  is  the  weakness  and  small  measure 
of  our  grace.  A  little  grace  is  next  to  none  :  small 
things  are  hardly  disceroed.  He  that  will  see  a 
small  needle,  a  hair,  a  mote,  or  atom,  must  have 
clear  light  and  good  eyes  ;  but  houses,  and  towns, 
and  mountains  are  easily  discerned.  Most  Chris- 
tians content  themselves  with  a  small  measure  of 
grace,  and  do  not  follow  on  to  spiritual  strength 
and  manhood.  They  believe  so  weakly,  and  love 
God  so  little,  that  they  can  scarce  find  whether  they 
believe  and  love  at  all ;  like  a  man  in  a  swoon, 
whose  pulse  and  breathing  is  so  weak  and  obscuie 
that  it  can  hardly  be  perceived  whether  they  move 
at  all,  and,  consc(^uentiy,  whether  the  man  be  alive 
or  dead.  The  chief  remedy  for  such  would  be  to 
follow  on  their  duty,  till  their  graces  be  increased. 
Ply  your  work ;  wait  upon  God  in  the  use  of  His 
prescribed  means,  and  He  will  undoubtedly  bless 
you  with  increase  and  strength.  Oh  !  that  Chris- 
tians would  bestow  most  0?  that  time  in  getting 
grace  which  they  bestow  in  anxious  doublings, 
whether  they  have  any  or  none ;  and  that  they 
would  lay  out  those  serious  affections  in  praying, 
and  seeking  to  Christ  for  more  grace,  which  they 
bestow  in  fruitless  complaints  of  their  supposed 
gracelessness  I  I  beseech  thee,  Christian,  take  this 
advice  as  from  God  ;  and  then,  when  thou  believest 
strongly,  and  lovest  fervently,  thou  canst  not  doubt 
whether  thou  do  believe  and  love  or  not,  any  more 
than  a  man  that  is  burning  hot  can  doubt  whether 
he  be  warm  ;  or  a  man  that  is  strong  and  lusty  can 
doubt  whether  he  be  alive.  Strong  affections  will 
make  you  feel  them.  Who  loveth  his  friends,  or 
wife,  or  child,  or  anything  strongly,  and  doth  not 
know  it  ?  A  great  measure  of  grace  is  seldom 
doubted  of;  or,  if  it  be,  you  may  quickly  find  when 
you  seek  and  try.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

2.  Worldly  lusts. 

(336.)  If  you  cherish  your  sensual,  fleshly  lusts, 
and  set  your  heart  too  eagerly  on  the  world,  or  de- 
fend your  unpeaceableness  and  passion,  or  neglect 
your  own  duty  to  God  or  man,  and  make  no  con- 
science of  a  true  reformation,  it  is  not  any  inquiries 
afler  signs  of  grace  that  will  help  you  to  assurance. 
You  may  complain  long  enough  before  you  have 
ease,  while  such  a  thorn  is  in  your  fooL 

— Baxter,  X615-1691, 

t.  Distraetliiff  thoughts. 

(337.)  The  heart  is  most  confused,  as  well  as 
dark  and  deceitful;  it  is  like  a  house,  or  shop  of 
tools,  where  all  things  are  thrown  together  on  a 
heap,  and  nothing  keeps  its  own  place.  There  are 
such  multiplicity  of  cogitations,  fancies,  and  passions, 
and  such  irregular  throne^ing  in  of  them,  and  such 
a  confused  reception,  and  operation  of  objects  and 
conceptions,  that  it  is  a  wonderful  difRcult  thing  for 
the  best  Christian  to  discern  clearly  the  bent  and 
actions,  and  so  the  state  of  his  own  soul.  For  in 
such  a  crowd  of  cogitations  and  passions,  we  are 
like  men  in  a  fair  or  crowd  of  people,  where  a  con- 
fused noise  may  be  heard,  but  you  cannot  well  per- 
ceive what  any  of  them  say,  except  either  some  one 
near  you  that  speaks  much  louder  than  all  the  rest, 
or  else  except  you  single  out  some  one  from  the  rest, 
and  go  dose  to  him  to  confer  with  him  of  purpose. 


Our  intellect  and  passions  are  like  the  lakes  of  water 
in  the  common  roads,  where  the  frequent  passage  of 
horses  doth  so  muddy  it  that  you  can  see  notliing 
in  it,  especially  that  is  near  the  bottom ;  when  in 
pure,  untroubled  waters  you  may  see  a  small  thing, 
in  such  a  confusion  and  tumult  as  is  usually  in  men's 
souls,  for  a  poor  weak  Christian  to  seek  for  the  dis- 
covery of  his  sincerity,  is,  according  to  the  proverb 
to  seek  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  ha;. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

4.  Foxvetfttlnass  of  the  true  object  of  fUtta. 

(338.)  Assurance  is  often  hindered  by  the  mind 
being  improperly  directed  to  faith  (as  if  it  were  a 
kind  of  abstract  principle),  rather  than  to  the  t.uth, 
or  the  obiect  of  faith ;  to  the  acts  of  their  mind,  in- 
stead of  the  truth  of  God.  To  such  we  would  simply 
say,  "  Look  unto  Jesus."  A  man  who  hears  good 
news  and  believes  it,  knows  and  can  tell  whence  his 
joy  arises.  If  addressed  to  him,  and  contai^ing 
what  is  adapted  to  his  circumstances,  it  fills  him 
with  gladness.  This  gladness  does  not  arise  from 
any  reflection  on  the  exercises  of  his  mind  in  be- 
lieving it,  but  from  the  thing  itsei/h^VitvcA.  It  were 
well  for  our  peace  if  we  looked  more  to  the  thing 
testified,  than  in  what  manner  we  have  believed  the 
tidings.  — Salter,  184a 

6.  A  melancboly  temperament. 

(339*)  ^  melancholy  person  can  think  of  nothing 
with  confidence  and  comfort ;  there  is  nothing  but 
trouble,  confusion,  fears,  and  despair  in  his  appre- 
hension. He  still  seems  to  himself  undone  and  hope- 
less. A  person  naturally  timorous  cannot  choose  but 
fear,  if  you  show  him  the  clearest  reasons  of  assur- 
ance. These  are  like  pain  in  sickness,  which  faith 
and  reason  will  not  cure,  but  should  help  us  to  strive 
against  and  bear.  God  will  not  impute  our  diseased 
misery  to  us  as  our  damning  sin. 

1\  is  one  thing  to  have  grace,  and  another  thing 
to  know  that  we  have  it ;  many  have  it,  who  doubt 
whether  it  be  sincere.  And  it  is  an  unspeakable 
mercy  to  have  it,  though  you  doubt  of  it.  God 
knoweth  His  grace  in  us,  and  will  own  it,  when  we 
doubt  of  it  or  deny  it.  As  long  as  this  foundation 
of  God  is  sure,  that  God  knoweth  who  are  His,  and 
while  we  name  Christ,  we  depart  from  iniquity,  we 
are  safe,  though  through  fear  we  are  uncomfortable. 

— Baxter,  1615-1691. 

X.    EVEN  WHEN  IT  IS   ATTAINED,  IT  IS 

INTERMITTENT^  AND  NOT  ALWAYS  CLEAR 

AND  JOYFUL* 

(340.)  It  is  oflen  day  when  the  sun  doth  rot  shine, 
and  though  thick  clouds  breathed  from  the  air, 
make  a  sad  face  of  the  sky,  as  if  it  were  night,  yet 
we  cannot  say,  the  sun  is  gone  down.  ThUt  is  tho 
condition  of  many  men  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  in  the 
state  of  salvation  the  sun  is  with  them  ;  they  are 
children  of  the  day,  yet  have  they  no  joy  of  their 
salvation,  their  sun  doth  not  shine,  they  have  no 
clear  day.  Hence  it  is  that  assurance  of  salvation 
will  not  content  the  soul,  except  it  may  have  the  joy 
of  salvation  also.  This  was  that  which  made  David 
cry  out,  '*  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salva^ 
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— Lake,  1626. 


(341.)  Look  upon  a  coal  covered  with  ashes; 
there  is  nothing  appearing  in  the  heap  but  only  dead 
aalies ;  there  is  neither  light,  nor  smoke,  nor  heat ; 
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and  yet,  when  those  embers  are  stirred  to  the  bot- 
tom, there  are  found  some  living  gleams  which  do 
contain  fire,  and  are  apt  to  propagate  it.  Many  a 
Christian  breast  is  like  this  hearth,  no  life  of  grace 
appearing  there  for  the  time,  either  to  his  own  sense 
or  the  apprehension  of  others.  Whilst  the  season 
oi  temptation  lasteth,  all  seems  cold  and  dead  ;  yet 
still,  at  the  worst,  there  is  a  secret  coal  from  the 
altar  of  heaven  raked  up  in  their  bosom,  which,  upon 
the  gracious  motions  of  the  Almighty,  doth  both 
bewray  some  remainders  of  that  Divine  fire  and  is 
easily  raised  to  a  perfect  flame.  Let  no  man,  there- 
foie,  deject  himself  or  censure  others  for  the  utter 
extinction  of  that  spirit,  which  doth  but  hide  itself 
in  the  soul  for  a  glorious  advantage. 

--Hall,  1574-1656. 

^34^)  Discomfort  not  thyself  too  much,  my  son, 
with  the  present  disappearance  of  grace,  during  the 
hour  of  thy  temptation.  It  is  no  otherwise  with  thee, 
than  with  a  tree  in  winter  season,  whose  sap  is  run 
down  to  the  root ;  wherein  there  is  no  more  to  show 
of  the  life  of  vegetation  by  any  buds  of  blossoms 
that  it  might  put  forth,  thui  if  it  were  stark  dead  : 
yet,  when  the  sun  returns,  and  sends  forth  hb  com- 
fortable beams  in  the  spring,  it  burgeons  out  afresh ; 
and  bewrays  that  vital  juice,  which  lav  long  hidden 
in  the  earth.  No  otherwise,  than  with  the  hearth 
of  some  good  housewife,  which  is,  towards  night, 
swept  up;  and  hideth  the  fire,  under  the  heap  of 
her  ashes  :  a  stranger  would  think  it  were  quite  out : 
there  is  no  appearance  of  light,  or  heat,  or  smoke ; 
but,  by  that  time  she  hath  stirred  it  up  a  little,  the 
bright  gleeds  show  themselves,  and  are  soon  raised 
to  a  flame.  Stay  but  till  the  spring,  when  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  shall  call  up  thy  moisture  into  thy 
brammes ;  stay  but  till  the  morning,  when  the  fire 
of  grace  which  was  raked  up  in  the  ashes  shall  be 
drawn  forth  and  quickened ;  and  thou  shalt  find 
cause  to  say  of  thy  heart,  as  Jacob  said  of  his  hard 
lodging,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not "  (Gen.  xxvtii.  16).  Only  do  thou,  not 
neglecting  the  means,  wait  patiently  upon  God's 
leisure :  stay  ouietly  upon  the  bank  of  this  Bethesda, 
till  the  angel  aescend  and  move  the  water. 

^Hall,  1574-1656. 

(543.)  Temptation  time  b  a  dark  time.  When  a 
man  cannot  see  his  own  hand,  though  he  lift  it  up 
before  his  eyes,  then  he  is  in  the  dark  indeed.  Now, 
possitJy  a  good  man  may  be  in  such  a  temflatia^^, 
that  he  shiul  not  be  able  to  see  the  lifting-up  of  his 
own  hand  in  prayer,  saying,  *'  I  go  to  prayer,  but  I 
cannot  pray  at  all ;  and  that  which  I  do  perform,  it 
is  no  duty.*'  Sometimes  it  is  so  with  him,  that  he 
eanaot  read  his  own  graces  nor  see  them.  Though 
the  fish  lie  playing  u|)on  the  water,  and  you  may 
see  them  in  a  fair  sunshine ;  yet  in  a  storm  or  night 
ye  see  them  not,  though  they  be  in  the  pond  or 
river  stilL  So  here,  though  when  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  doth  shine  upon  the  soul,  he  is  then 
able  to  se<^  and  read  his  own  graces ;  yet  if  it  be  a 
storm,  or  the  night  of  temptation,  he  cannot  see 
them.  Why?  Not  because  they  are  not  in  his 
heart  and  life  as  before,  but  because  he  is  in  the 
daric  — Bridge^  i6oo-i67a 

(344.)  True  believers  have  seasons  of  unfruitful- 
ness,  in  which  they  bring  forth  no  good  works, 
devout  thoughts,  or  holy  aspirations.  Tney  are 
then  like  the  trees  in  winter,  which  are  indeed 
destitute  of  leaves,  but  are  not  destitute  of  sap  and 
life,  and  hence,  when   spring   retumi,  bud   and 


blossom,  and  bear  afresh.  The  ungodly,  however, 
resemble  withered  trees,  which  at  all  seasons  alike 
are  without  either  sap,  or  life,  or  fruit,  and  conse- 
quently are  fit  for  nothing  but  the  fife 

— ScrhiTf  1 629-1 693. 

(345.)  Take  heed  that  thou  dost  not  mistake  and 
think  thy  grace  decays,  when,  may  be,  'tis  only  thy 
temptations  increase,  and  not  thy  grace  decreases. 
If  you  should  hear  a  man  say,  because  he  cannot 
to-day  run  so  fast,  when  an  hundredweight  is  on 
his  back,  as  he  could  yesterday  without  any  such  a 
burthen,  that  therefore  he  was  grown  weaker,  yon 
would  soon  tell  him  where  his  mistake  lies. 

-^Salter,  184a 

(346.)  '*  What  is  the  matter  with  the  light,  that 
you  look  so  dismally  dim  this  evening?"  said  the 
Wheelbarrow  to  the  Lamp  in  the  street 

'*The  light  is  the  same  as  ever  in  its  own 
nature,"  replied  the  Lamp,  "but  its  present  ap- 
pearance is  owing  to  what  surrounds  it  in  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  air  is  free  from  smoke  and 
mist,  the  light  looks  clear  and  bright ;  but  when 
fog  arises  as  now,  the  brightest  Ljunp  will  look 
dim,  and  shed  but  a  feeble  light." 

**  There  is  hardly  enough  to  see  one's  way  aloi^ 
now,  truly,*'  &aid  the  Barrow, 

Inbred  corruptions  sometimes  arise  in  the  be- 
liever's heart  like  mists  from  the  earth,  which  cloud 
his  evidences,  distress  his  soul,  and  cause  him  to 
walk  in  darkness,  having  no  light  (Isa.  L  10). 

XL  IVHEN  ONCB  VOUCHSAFED^  IT  IS  NOT 
TO  BE  LIGHTLY  SURRENDERED. 

(347.)  Be  carefiil  to  keep  thy  old  receipts  which 
thou  hast  had  from  God  for  the  pardon  of  thy  sins. 
There  are  some  gaudy  days,  and  Jubilee-like  festi- 
vals, when  God  comes  forth  clothed  with  the  robes 
of  His  mercy,  and  holds  forth  the  sceptre  of  His 
grace  more  familiarly  to  His  children  than  ordi- 
nary, bearing  witness  to  their  faith,  sincerity,  &c. 
And  then  the  firmament  b  clear,  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  to  darken  the  Christian's  comfort.  Love  and 
joy  are  the  soul's  repast  and  pastime,  while  this 
feast  lasts.  Now  when  Go.i  withdraws,  and  ;tht8 
cheer  b  taken  ofl*,  Satan's  wa-k  b  how  he  may  de- 
face and  wear  oiF  the  remembrance  of  this  testi- 
mony, which  the  soul  so  triumphs  in  for  its  spiritual 
standing,  that  he  may  not  have  it  as  an  evidence 
when  he  shall  bring  about  the  suit  again,  and  put 
the  soul  to  produce  his  writings  for  his  spiritual 
state,  or  renounce  hb  claim.  It  behoves  thee, 
therefore,  to  lay  them  up  safely :  soch  a  testimony 
may  serve  to  non-suit  thy  accuser  many  y^ars  hence. 
One  affirmative  from  God's  mouth  for  thy  pardoned 
state,  carries  more  weight  (though  of  old  iate)  than 
a  thousand  negatives  from  Satan's. 

—Gurnall^  i6f  7- 1679. 

(348.)  Judge  not  of  so  great  a  thing  by  sudden 
apprehensions,  or  the  surprise  of  a  tempt^iion, 
when  you  have  not  leisure  to  look  up  all  the  evi* 
dences  of  faith,  and  lay  them  together,  and  Uke 
a  full,  deliberate  view  of  all  the  cause.  It  is  a 
mystery  so  great  as  requireth  a  clear  and  vacant 
mind,  delivered  from  prejudice,  abstracted  from 
diverting  and  deceiving  things;  which,  upon  the 
best  assistance  and  with  the  greatest  diligence,  must 
lay  altogether  to  discern  the  truth.  And,  if  upon 
the  best  assistance  and  consideration,  you  havt 
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been  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  then  will  let 
every  sudden  thought,  or  temptation,  or  difficulty 
teem  enough  to  question  oil  again,  this  is  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  truth,  and  the  way  to  resist  the  clearest 
evidences,  and  never  to  have  done.  It  is  like  as 
if  you  should  answer  your  adversary  in  the  court, 
when  your  witnesses  are  all  dismissed,  or  out  of 
the  way.  and  all  your  evidences  are  absent,  and 
perhaps  youi  counsellor  and  advocate  too.  It  is 
like  the  casting  up  of  a  long  and  intricate  account, 
which  a  man  mith  finished  by  study  and  time ;  and 
when  he  hath  done  all,  one  questioneth  this  par- 
ticular, and  another  that,  when  hb  accounts  are 
absent :  il  b  not  fit  for  him  to  answer  sdl  particu- 
lars, nor  question  his  own  accounts,  till  he  have 
aa  full  opportunity  and  help  to  cast  up  all  again. 

^-BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

XIL    HOW  IT  MAY  BR  STRENGTHSNRD. 

(349.)  Be  much  in  the  exercise  of  your  hope. 
Repeated  acts  strengthen  habits.  Thus  the  little 
waddling  child  comes  to  go  strongly  by  eoing  often. 

"Gumall^  loi  7-1679. 

(350.)  Resort  to  God  daily,  and  beg  a  stronger 
hope  of  Him.  That  is  the  way  the  Apostle  took  to 
help  the  saints  at  Rome  to  more  of  this  precious 
grace.     **  Now  the  God  of  h^pe  fill  you  with  all 

{oy  and  peace  in  believing,  tnat  ye  may  abound  in 
lope,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost*' 
God  you  see  is  the  God  of  hope ;  and  not  only  of 
the  first  seed  and  habit,  but  of  the  whole  increment, 
and  abounding  of  it  in  us  also.  He  doth  not  give 
a  saint  the  first  grace  of  conversion,  and  then  leave 
the  improvement  of  it  wholly  to  hb  skill  and  care ; 
as  sometimes  a  child  hath  a  stock  at  first  to  set  up, 
and  never  hath  more  help  from  hb  father,  but  by 
his  own  good  husbandry  advanceth  his  little  be- 

S'nnings  into  a  great  estate  at  last.  But  rather  as 
e  com  in  the  field,  that  needs  the  influences  of 
heaven  to  flower  and  ripen  it  for  harvest,  as  much 
as  to  quicken  it  in  the  clods  when  first  thrown  in. 
And  therefore  be  sure  thou  humbly  acknowledgest 
God  by  a  constant  waitixig  on  Him  for  growth. 

^Gumall^  161701679. 

XIII.   IT  IS  NOT  TO  BE  ABUSED, 

(351.)  If  you  have  assurance  of  your  justification, 
do  not  abuse  a<isurance. 

1.  It  is  an  abusing  of  assurance,  when  we  grow 
more  remiss  in  duty ;  as  the  musicUn,  having 
money  thrown  him,  leaves  ofl*  playing.  By  remiss- 
ness, or  intermitting  the  exercises  of  religion,  we 
grieve  the  Spirit,  and  that  is  the  way  to  have  an 
embargo  laid  upon  our  spiritual  comforts. 

2.  We  abuse  assurance,  when  we  grow  pre- 
sumptuous and  less  fearful  of  sin.  What,  because 
a  father  gives  his  son  an  assurance  of  his  love,  and 
telb  him  he  will  entail  his  land  upon  him,  shall 
the  son  therefore  be  wanton  and  dissolute.  Thb 
were  the  way  to  lose  his  father's  affection,  and 
make  him  cut  off  the  entail ;  it  was  an  aggravation 
of  Solomon's  sin,  '*  his  heart  was  turneil  away  from 
the  Lord,  after  He  had  appeared  to  him  twice.*' 
It  b  bad  to  sin  when' one  wants  assurance,  but  it  is 
worse  to  sin  when  one  haih  it.  Hath  the  Lord 
sealed  His  love  with  a  kiss?  Hath  He  left  a 
pledge  of  heaven  in  your  hands,  and  do  you  thus 
requite  the  Lord?  Will  you  sin  with  manna  in 
^tti  mouth  ?  Duth  God  give  you  the  sweet  dusters 


of  assurance  to  feed  on,  and  will  you  return  Him 
wild  grapes?  It  mudi  pleaseth  Satan,  either  to  see 
us  want  assurance,  or  abuse  it ;  this  b  to  abuse 
assurance,  when  the  pulse  of  our  souls  beats  taster 
in  sin,  and  slower  in  duty.  — iVaUon^  1696. 

• 

XIT,   FOX  WHAT  END  iT  IS  BESTOWED, 

(352.)  Assurance  and  comforts  are  desirable,  bat 
fruitfulness  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  we  do  not 
diligently  and  faithfully  mind  our  duty  in  the  lati- 
tude of  it,  and  apply  not  ourselves  wholly  to  the 
work  the  Lord  has  set  us  to  do,  we  shall  be  found 
unfruitful.  And  then  what  place,  what  ground  will 
there  be  for  comfort  or  assurance?  What  claim 
can  we  lav  to  the  privil^es  we  are  so  much  taken 
with  ?  The  end  why  the  Lord  offers  us  comfort  and 
assurance  of  His  love,  b  to  make  us  cheerful  in  I  lb 
service,  and  to  encourage  us  in  Hb  work,  and  en- 
gage our  hearts  in  it  thoroughly.  Now,  if  we  mind 
die  means  more  than  the  end*  we  act  irregularly 
and  irrationally. 

What  will  you  think  of  a  servant  who  minds  hb 
refreshments  more  than  hb  work?  Who  takes 
more  care  and  spends  more  time  about  his  meab 
than  in  hb  labour  and  employment?  Will  voa 
think  him  a  profitable  servant,  or  expect  much  fruit 
of  hb  labour?  You  are  too  like  such  servants  when 
you  are  ea£^er  for  comforts  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ments, but  less  active  for  God  in  a  way  of  service- 
ableness,  and  more  backward  to  do  or  suffer  what 
He  calls  you  to.  Thb  b  *'i  be  more  for  yourselves 
than  for  Him ;  and  while  you  are  so  disposed,  He 
b  not  like  to  find  much  fruit  on  you. 

— Clarkson^  i622-l687« 


ATHEISM. 

L   ITS  ABSORDITY  EVINCED, 

1.  By  the  ezlstenoe  of  the  unlyene. 

(353*)  I^  A  >nan  should  eo  into  a  far  country,  and 
see  stately  edifices  there,  ne  would  never  imagine 
that  these  could  build  themselves,  but  that  some 
greater  power  built  them.  To  imagine  that  the 
work  of  the  creation  was  not  framed  by  God,  is  as 
if  we  should  conceive  a  curious  landscape  to  be 
drawn  by  a  pencil  without  the  hand  of  a  limner. 

— Watson^  1696, 

(354.)  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  reason,  whether 
any  tiling  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  obstinately 
to  impute  to  chance  an  effect  which  carries,  in  the 
very  face  of  it,  all  the  arguments  and  characters  oft 
wise  design  and  contrivance  ?  Was  ever  any  con* 
siderable  work,  in  which  there  was  required  a  great 
variety  of  parts,  and  a  regular  and  orderly  dbposi- 
tion  of  those  parts,  done  by  chance  ?  Will  chance 
fit  means  to  ends,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  instances, 
and  not  fail  in  any  one  ?  How  often  might  a  man, 
after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling 
them  out  on  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into 
an  exact  poem  ;  yea,  or  so  much  as  to  make  a  good 
discourse  in  prose  ?  And  may  not  a  little  book  be 
as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this  great  volume  of 
the  world  ?  How  long  mijjht  a  man  be  in  sprink- 
ling colours  upon  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before 
they  would  happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  ot  a 
man  ?^  And  is  a  man  easier  made  by  chance  thaa 
.  hb  picture  ?     How  long  might  twenty  thousand 
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blind  men,  wlio  should  be  sent  out  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and  down 
before  they  would  all  meet  upon  Salisbury  plains, 
and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the  order  of  an  army  ? 
And  yet  this  is  n^uch  more  easy  to  be  imagined, 
than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter 
should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world.  A  man 
thai  sees  Heniy  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westmin- 
ster, might  with  as  good  reason  maintain  (yea,  with 
much  better,  considering  the  vast  diflference  between 
that  little  structure  and  the  huge  fabric  of  the  world), 
that  it  was  never  contrived  or  built  by  any  man,  but 
that  the  stones  did  by  chance  grow  into  those 
curious  figures  into  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
cut  and  graven ;  and  that  upon  a  time  (as  tales 
usually  begin),  the  materials  of  that  building,  the 
stone,  mortar,  timber,  iron,  lead  and  glass,  happily 
met  together,  and  veiy  fortunately  ranged  tnern- 
telves  into  ^t  delicate  order,  in  which  we  see 
them  now  so  closely  compacted  that  it  must  be  a 
very  great  chance  that  parts  them  again.  What 
would  the  world  think  of  a  man  that  should  advance 
such  an  opinion  as  this,  and  write  a  book  for  it? 
If  they  would  do  him  right,  they  ought  to  look  upon 
him  as  mad  ;  but  yet  with  a  little  more  reason  than 
any  man  can  have  to  say  that  the  world  was  made 
by  chance.  — TUloison^  1630- 1694. 

(355.)  As  when  a  man  comes  into  a  palace,  built 
according  to  the  exactest  rule  of  art,  and  with  an 
unexceptionable  conveniency  for  the  inhabitants,  he 
would  acknowledge  both  the  being  and  skill  of  the 
builder ;  so  whosoever  shall  observe  the  disposition 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  their  connection,  come- 
liness, the  variety  of  seasons,  the  swarms  of  different 
creatures,  and  the  mutual  offices  thev  render  to  one 
another,  cannot  conclude  less,  than  it  was  contrived 
by  an  infinite  skill,  efiected  by  infinite  power,  and 
governed  by  infinite  wisdom.  None  can  imagine  a 
diip  to  be  orderly  conducted  without  a  pilot ;  nor 
the  ^arts  of  the  world  to  perform  their  several 
functions  without  a  wise  guide ;  considering  the 
members  of  the  body  cannot  perform  theirs,  without 
the  active  presence  of  the  souL  The  atheist,  then, 
is  a  fool  to  deny  that  which  every  creature  in  his 
eonstitution  asserts,  and  thereby  renders  himself 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  that  constant 
tmiibnnity  in  the  motions  of  the  creatures. 

—Chamoek^  i62S-i68a 

(356.)  We  are  told,  that  there  was  an  innumerable 
company  of  little  bodies,  called  atoms,  from  all 
eternity,  flying  and  roving  about  in  a  void  space, 
which  at  length  hitched  together  and  united;  bv 
which  union  they  grew  at  length  into  this  beautiful 
cnrioas,  and  most  exact  structure  of  the  universe. 

A  conceit  fitter  for  bedlam  than  an  academy ;  and 
taken  up,  as  it  were,  in  direct  opposition  to  common 
•ense  sind  experience.  For,  let  any  one  take  a 
vessel  full  of  dust,  and  shake  it  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  and  see  whether  ever  it  will  fall 
mto  the  figure  of  a  horse,  an  eagle,  or  a  fish  ;  or  let 
any  one  shake  ten  thousand  letters  together,  till  by 
some  lucky  shape  they  fall  at  length  into  an  elegant 
poem  or  oration.  That  chance  and  blind  accident, 
the  usual  parent  of  confusion  and  all  deformity  in 
men's  actions,  should  yet  in  this  out-do  the  greatest 
art  and  diligence  in  the  production  of  such  admir- 
able, stupendous  effects,  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
*hat  huoAn  nature  has  been  hitherto  accustomed  to 
judge  by ;  and  fit  for  none  to  assert  but  for  aim 


who,   with  his  God»  has  also  renounced  his  re«« 
son.  — Souths  1633-1716. 

(357.)  That  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms,  I  will  no  more  believe 
than  that  the  accidental  jumbling  of  the  alphabet 
would  fall  into  a  most  ingenious  treatise  of  philo- 
sophy. — Swifi, 

(35^*)  We  will  suppose  that  one  who  had  never 
seen  a  watch,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  hath  now  this 
little  engine  first  offered  to  his  view ;  can  we  doubt 
but  he  would,  upon  the  mere  sight  of  its  figure, 
structure,  and  the  very  curious  workmanship  which 
we  will  suppose  appearing  in  it,  presently  acknow* 
ledge  the  artificer  s  hand.  But  Lf  ne  were  also  made 
to  understand  the  purpose  which  it  serves,  and  it 
were  distinctly  shown  him  how  all  things  in  this 
little  fabric  concur  to  this  purpose— the  exact  mea- 
suring of  time — he  would  certainly  both  confess  and 
praise  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  first  inventor.  But 
now,  if  a  bystander,  beholding  him  in  this  admira- 
tion, would  undertake  to  show  a  profounder  reach 
and  strain  of  wit,  and  should  say,  —Sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken concerning  the  composition  of  this  much- 
admired  piece,  it  was  not  designed  by  the  hand  or 
skill  of  any  one,  there  were  only  an  innumerable 
company  of  little  atoms,  or  very  small  bodies,  much 
too  small  to  be  perceived  by  your  sense,  that  were 
busily  frisking  and  Hying  to  and  fro  about  the  place 
of  its  nativity ;  and  by  a  strange  chance  (or  a  stranger 
fate,  and  the  necessary  laws  of  that  motion  which 
they  were  unavoidably  put  into,  by  a  certain  bois- 
terous undesigning  weaver),  they  fell  together  into 
this  small  bulk,  so  as  to  compose  it  into  this  shape 
and  figure,  and  with  this  same  number  and  order  of 
parts  which  you  now  behold,  one  squadron  of  these 
busy  particles  (little  thinking  what  they  were  about) 
agreeing  to  make  up  one  wheel,  and  another  some 
other,  and  so  on  in  that  proportion  which  you  now 
see,--fdl  conspiring  to  fall  together  each  in  its  own 
place,  as  that  the  regular  motion  failed  not  to  ensue, 
which  we  now  see  is  observed  in  it, — what  man  is 
there,  either  so  wise  or  so  foolish  (for  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  excess  or  the  defect  should 
best  oualiiy  him  to  be  of  this  faith)  as  to  be  capable 
of  believing  this  piece  of  natural  history  ?  And  if 
one  should  give  this  account  of  the  production  of 
such  a  trifle,  would  he  not  be  thought  m  jest  ?  And 
should  he  persist  in  repeating  the  statement,  would 
he  not  be  thought,  in  good  earnest,  mad  ?  Let  but 
any  sober  reason  judge  then,  whether  we  have  not 
unspeakably  more  manifest  madness  to  contend 
against,  in  such  as  suppose  this  world,  and  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  to  have  fallen  into  this 
frame  and  orderly  disposition  of  parts  wherein  they 
are,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  designing 
cause  ?  And  if  the  concourse  of  atoms  could  make 
this  world,  why  not  (as  Tully  says)  a  porch,  or  a 
temple,  or  a  house,  or  a  city,  which  were  less  operose 
and  much  more  easy  performances  ?        — Irving. 

(359.)  Should  vou  see  a  fine  ship,  well  built, 
handsomely  rigged,  and  completely  e(^uipped  for  a 
voyage,  could  you  believe  that  she  built  herself?  or 
that  she  was  built  by  ciiance  ?  or  that  she  sprung 
like  a  bubble  out  of  the  sea  ?  Would  you  not  feel 
as  certain  that  she  was  the  work  of  some  builder,  as 
if  you  had  stood  by  and  seen  him  shape  every  timber, 
and  drive  every  bolt  ?  And  can  you,  then,  be  made 
to  believe  that  this  great  ship,  the  world,  built  itself? 
or  that  it  was  built  by  chance  ?  or  that  it  sprung  out 
of  nothing  without  any  cause? 
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%,  By  the  constitution  of  tiLaliiuiiaa  body. 

(360.)  When  we  examine  a  watch,  or  any  other 
piece  of  machinery,  we  instantly  perceive  marks  of 
design.  The  arrangement  of  its  several  parts,  and 
the  adaptation  of  its  movements  to  one  result,  show 
it  to  be  a  contrivance ;  nor  do  we  ever  imagine  the 
faculty  of  contriving  to  be  in  the  watch  itself^  but  in 
a  separate  agent.  If  we  turn  from  art  to  nature,  we 
behold  a  vast  magazine  of  contrivances;  we  see 
innurrerable  objects  replete  with  the  most  exquisite 
desigh.  The  human  eye,  for  example,  is  formed 
with  admirable  skill  for  the  purpose  of  sight,  the  ear 
for  the  function  of  hearing.  As  in  the  productions 
of  art  we  never  think  of  ascribing  the  power  of  contri- 
vance to  the  machine  itself^  so  we  are  certain  the 
skill  displayed  in  the  human  structure  is  not  a  pro- 
perty of  man,  since  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  his  own  formation.  If  there  be  an  inseparable 
relation  betwixt  the  ideas  of  a  contrivance  and  con- 
triver— and  it  is  evident,  in  regard  to  the  human 
structure,  the  desiring  agent  is  not  man  himself— 
there  must  undeniably  l^  some  separate  invisible 
being  who  is  his  former.  This  great  being  we  mean 
to  indicate  by  the  appellation  01  Deity. 

-  Robert  Hall,  1764-1831. 

S.  By  the  character  of  God*i  works. 

(361.)  A  connoisseur  in  works  of  art,  so  soon  as  the 
dust  of  years  has  been  wiped  from  an  old  picture, 
can  name  the  master  who  painted  the  glowing  can- 
vas. So  also,  though  time  has  left  no  record  of 
their  history,  and  no  date  stands  carved  on  the 
crumbling  ruins,  an  antiquarian  can  tell  from  its 
form  when  that  arch  was  sprung ;  from  their  capi- 
tals, by  what  hands,  long  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
these  grand,  impressive,  silent  pillars,  were  reared 
on  their  massive  pedestals.  The  works  of  all  great 
men,  and  those  of  all  great  ages,  are  marked  by  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  themselves.  And  features  entirely 
their  own  are  eminently  charactcnstic  of  all  the 
works  of  God  ;  so  characteristic  of  these  that  the 
untutored  Arab  when  challenc;ed  to  prove  in  God 
the  existence  of  a  being  whom  ne  had  never  touched, 
nor  heard,  nor  seen,  regarded  the  scoffer  with 
amazement ;  nor  deigned  to  return  any  answer  to 
his  gibes,  but  one  borrowed  from  the  scenes  uf  his 
native  desert :  "Just  »s  I  know,"  he  replied,  in 
termswortha  volume  of  divinity,  "Just  as  1  know," 
pointing  to  a  footprint  on  the  sand,  "whether  it 
was  a  man  or  a  camel  that  passed  my  tent" 

So  distinguished  by  a  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness,  are  God's  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, that  all  nature,  by  the  gentle  voices  of  her 
skies  and  streams,  of  her  Helds  and  forests,  as  well 
as  by  ihe  roar  of  breakers,  the  crash  of  thunder,  the 
rumbling  earthquake,  the  fiery  volcano,  and  the  de- 
stroying hurricane,  echoes  the  closing  sentence  of  this 
angel  hymn,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Loixi  God 
Almighty,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory  1 " 

— Guthrie. 

4.  By  the  preservation  and  govenunent  of  the 
universe. 

(362.)  The  wise  government  of  all  things  evinces 
there  is  a  God.  God  is  the  great  superintendent  of 
the  world ;  He  holds  the  golden  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  His  hand,  guiding  all  things  most  regularly 
and  harmoniously  to  their  proper  end.  Who  that 
eyes  providence,  but  must  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
there  is  a  God  ?  Providence  is  the  queen  and  gover- 
ness ol  the  world;  it  is  the  hand  that  turns  cne 


wheel  of  the  whole  creation ;  providence  sets  the 
sun  its  race,  the  sea  its  bounds.  If  God  should  not 
guide  the  world,  things  would  run  into  disorder  and 
confusion.  When  one  looks  on  a  clock,  and  sees 
the  motion  of  the  wheels,  the  striking  of  the  ham- 
mer, the  hanging  of  the  plummets,  he  would  say 
there  was  some  artificer  did  make  it  and  put  it 
into  that  order ;  so,  when  we  see  the  excellent  order 
and  harmony  in  the  universe,  the  sun,  that  great 
luminary,  dispensing  its  light  and  heat  to  the  world, 
without  which,  the  world  were  but  a  grave  or  a 
prison ;  the  rivers  sending  forth  their  silver  streams 
to  refresh  the  bodies  of  men,  and  prevent  a  drought ; 
and  every  creature  acting  within  its  sphere,  and 
keeping  its  due  bounds;  we  must  needs  acknow- 
ledge there  is  a  God,  who  wisely  orders  and  governs 
all  these  things.  Who  could  set  this  great  army  of 
the  creatures  in  their  several  ranks  and  squadrons, 
and  keep  them  in  their  constant  march,  but  He, 
whose  name  is  The  Lord  of  Hosts?  And  as 
God  doth  wisely  dispose  all  things  in  the  whole 
regiment  of  the  creatures,  so,  by  His  power,  lie 
doth  support  them.  Did  God  suspend  and  with- 
draw His  influence  never  so  little,  the  wheels  of  the 
creation  would  onpin,  and  the  axle-tree  break 
asunder.  — Watson^  1696. 

(363.)  Who  ever  saw  the  various  scenes  of  a 
theatre  move  by  hazard  in  those  just  spaces  of  time, 
as  to  represent  palaces,  or  woods,  rocks  and  seas,  as 
the  subject  of  the  actors  required?  And  can  the 
lower  world  four  times  in  the  circle  of  the  year 
change  appearance,  and  alter  the  seasons  so  con- 
veniently to  the  use  of  nature,  and  no  powerful  mind 
direct  that  great  work  ?  — Bates,  1625-1699. 

(364.)  Should  you  see  a  vessel  go  every  year,  for 
many  years  successively,  to  a  distant  port,  and 
return  at  a  set  time,  performing  all  her  voyages  with 
perfect  r^ularity,  and  never  going  a  cable's  length 
out  of  her  course,  nor  be  a  day  out  of  her  time, 
could  any  man  persuade  you  to  believe  that  she  had 
no  commander,  pilot,  or  helmsman  on  board  ?  That 
she  went,  and  came  back  of  her  own  accord,  and 
had  nothing  to  steer  her  but  the  wind  ?  Would  you 
have  any  more  doubt  that  she  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  some  skilful  navigator,  than  if  you  were 
on  board  and  saw  him  ?  Look  then,  once  more,  at 
this  great  ship,  the  world ;  sec  how  regularly  she 
makes  her  annual  voyage  round  the  sun  "'•♦**rat 
ever  getting  out  of  her  course,  or  being  a  day  or  an 
hour  out  of  her  time.  Should  she  gain  or  lose  a 
single  day,  in  making  this  voyage,  what  would  all 
your  tables  or  nautical  almanacks  be  good  for? 
Now,  ask  yourselves,  would  she  go  and  come  with 
such  perfect  regularity  and  exactness  of  her  own 
accord,  or  with  no  one  to  regulate  her  course  ?  Can 
you  any  more  doubt  that  she  is  under  the  direction 
of  some  wise  and  skilful  commander,  than  if  yoa 
saw  Him  regulating  all  her  motions? 

(365O  If  reason  demands  that  the  creation  of  all 
things  should  be  ascribed  to  God,  to  whum  or  to 
what  are  we  to  ascribe  their  conservation?  The 
scoffer  calb  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  "all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  ?  "  Let  him  explain  to  us  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  they  do  so.  Why  is  it  that  for  so  many 
hundred  years  fire  has  always  burned,  and  water 
moistened,  and  tliat  the  sky  has  been  blue,  and  the 
snow  white?     How  is  it  that  we  never  wake  ap 
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■Ofne  morning  to  find  that  in  the  night  there  has 
been  a  fall  of  blue  snow  ?  How  is  it  that  this  vast 
earth  has  swept  through  space,  with  inconceivable 
velocity,  for  so  many  thousands  of  years  without 
once  swerving  from  its  course,  or  increasing  or 
diminishing  its  distance  from  the  sun?  Is  it  by 
accident  that  the  seasons  succeed  each  other  with 
unvarying  regularity,  so  that  we  never  have  two 
summers  or  two  winters  together;  or,  to  come  to 
myself,  how  is  it  that  my  heart  throbs,  and  my 
pulses  beat,  year  after  year;  that  food  nourishes, 
and  sleep  refreshes  me?  Let  the  scoffer,  I  repeat, 
explain  to  us  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  "all  things 
continue  as  thev  were  from  the  b^inning  of  the 
creation,'*  and  that  all  the  events  of  nature  occur 
with  such  undeviating  r^;ularity,  if  behind  all  the 
forces  of  nature  there  is  no  God  to  inspire,  guide, 
and  control  them. 

Does  it  make  any  difference  to  the  force  of  this 
argument,  that  no  man  has  seen  God  at  any  time  ? 
Because  God  b  hidden  from  us,  shall  we  therefore 
refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  by  Him  that  all  the  events 
of  nature  are  controlled  ?  Suppose  that  from  some 
elevated  position  I  could  during  the  past  week  have 
surveyed  the  six  Prussian  armies  marching  on  Paris, 
cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  baggage  waggons,  am- 
bulances, all  converging  to  one  spot,  would  it  have 
been  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  scientific  or  un- 
scientific,  to  believe  that  they  were  all  obeying  the 
orders  of  one  commander-in-chief?  Would  sound 
reason  have  demanded  that  I  should  refuse  to  believe 
this,  until  I  had  actually  sat  in  General  Moltke's 
tent,  and  heard  him  giving  his  directions,  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  as  he  penned  his  orders  ? 
But  if  the  orderly  march  of  an  army  without  some 
master-mind  to  direct  it  is  inconceivable,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  harmonious  progress,  age  after  age,  of 
the  mighty  forces  of  the  universe?  Is  there  not 
behind  them  One  who  directs  and  controls  all  their 
movements  ?  — ^.  A,  Bertram, 

II.    THE  FOLLY  OF  ITS  APPEAL  TO  THE 
SENSES, 

(366.)  It  is  a  universal  truth  in  r^ard  to  science, 
that  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  The 
presiding  and  central  principle  of  astronomy,  and  to 
a  great  extent,  of  mechanics,  is  gravitation.  We 
see  and  feel  its  effects ;  we  teel  the  impact  of  a  fall- 
ing body ;  we  see  th*;  change  in  the  places  of  the 
planets ;  bat  who  ha*  seen  gravitation  itself?  We 
see  the  spark  produced  by^  the  electric  power  as  it 
passes  from  the  machine,  its  flash  as  it  oursts  from 
the  cloud,  the  coizbined  mass  of  neutral  salt  which 
the  same  power  forms  in  uniting  the  add  and  the 
alkali ;  but  none  of  these  things  known  to  the 
tenses  is  electricity  itself.  'J his  who  has  seen  or 
can  see  ?  The  man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  gravi- 
tation or  galvanism,  as  much  mistakes  their  nature 
as  he  mistakes  the  nature  of  spirit  who- talks  of  see- 
ing one.  God  is  denied  because  not  known  to  the 
senses.  What  is  known  to  them?  Effects  only. 
And  these  are  not  our  learning ;  they  are  our  igno- 
rance, the  catechism  we  address  to  the  sciences; 
which  answer  only  by  advancing  above  the  r^on 
of  sense. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  ideas,  I  know  not 
that  I  can  adduce  anything  more  striking,  although 
I  do  not  by  any  means  consider  it  as  the  weightiest 
enmple  that  could  be  brought  forward,  than  the 
great  and  important  discoveries  oC  Mr.  Faraday  in 


regard  to  electricity.  You  are  aware  that  those  dig* 
coveries  appear  to  have  ascertained  that  electricity 
or  galvanism  (call  it  by  which  name  you  will),  or  the 
principle  of  voltaic  galvanism,  is  the  grand  combin« 
ing  agent  throughout  the  matter  of  the  universe. 
You  are  aware  that,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  its 
presence  in  the  creation,  Mr.  Faraday  appears  to 
have  ascertained  that  a  single  ^ain  of  water  is  held 
together  by  as  much  of  this  principle  as  would  form 
a  powerful  flash  of  lightning,  or  equal  to  800,000 
charges  of  his  powerful  Leyden  battery.  And  you 
are  aware  that,  with  all  this,  the  change  which  Mr. 
Faraday  has  introduced  into  the  definition  of  elec- 
tricity is  one  which  I  am  just  going  to  describe : 
whereas  formerly  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  fluid,  or  as 
two  fluids,  the  definition  which  Mr.  Faraday  has 
reason  to  substitute  is,  that  it  is  an  axis  of  power, 
having  eoual  and  opposite  forces.  In  other  words, 
that  it  is  known  to  us  solely  as  a  power  whose  pre- 
sence is  indicated  by  its  effects,  the  laws  of  whose 
working  constitute  for  us  its  definition  ;  but  that  ai 
an  object  of  sense  in  itself  it  is  utterly  unknown  to 
us.  — ^.  J.  ScoU,  1866. 

III.    THE   VASTHESS  OF  ITS  ASSUMPTIONS, 

(367.)  An  atheist  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
beings  in  the  creation,  a  contemner  of  God,  who  ex- 
plodes His  laws  by  denying  His  existence.  If  yc^ 
were  so  unacquainted  with  mankind  that  this  char- 
acter might  be  announced  to  you  as  a  rare  or  singular 
phenomenon,  your  conjectures,  till  you  saw  and  heard 
the  man,  at  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  disci- 
pline through  which  he  must  have  advanced,  would 
be  led  toward  something  extraordinary.  And  you 
might  think  that  the  term  of  that  discipline  must 
have  been  very  long ;  since  a  quick  train  of  impres* 
sions,  a  short  series  of  mental  gradations,  within  the 
little  space  of  a  few  months  and  years,  would  not 
seem  enough  to  have  matured  such  an  awful  heroism. 
Surely  the  creature  that  thus  lifts  his  voice,  and  de- 
fies all  invisible  power  within  the  possibilities  of  in- 
finity, challenging  whatever  unknown  bein?  may 
hear  him,  was  not  as  yesterday  a  little  child,  that 
would  tremble  and  cry  at  the  approach  of  a  diminu- 
tive reptile.  But  indeed  it  is  neroism  no  longer,  if 
he  knows  there  is  no  God.  The  wonder  then  turns 
on  the  great  process  by  which  a  man  could  grow  to 
the  immense  intelligence  that  can  know  that  there  is 
no  God.  What  ages  and  what  lights  are  requisite 
for  this  attainment  \  This  intellip^ence  involves  the 
very  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied. 
For  unless  this  man  is  omnipresent,  unless  he  is  at 
this  moment  in  every  place  in  the  universe,  he  can- 
not know  but  there  may  be  in  some  place  manifesta- 
tions of  a  Deity  by  which  even  he  would  be  over- 
powered. If  he  does  not  know  absolutely  eveiy 
agent  in  the  universe,  the  one  that  he  does  not  know 
may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in  absolute  possession  of 
all  the  propositions  that  constitute  universal  truth, 
the  one  which  he  wants  may  be,  that  there  is  a  God. 
If  he  does  not  know  everything  that  has  been  done 
in  the  immeasurable  ages  that  are  past,  some  things 
may  have  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus,  unless  he 
knows  all  things,  that  is,  precludes  another  Deity  by 
being  one  himself,  he  cannot  know  that  the  Being 
whose  existence  he  rejects  does  not  exist.  And  yet 
a  man  oi  ordinary  age  and  intelligence  may  present 
himself  to  you  with  the  avowal  of  being  thus  dis> 
tinguished  urom  the  crowd  1 
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IV.    ITS  POWBRLESSITESS^ 

(368.)  Our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does  not 
ftltcr  the  nature  of  the  thing.  We  cannot  fancy 
thin^  into  being,  or  make  them  vanish  into  nothing, 
by  tne  stubborn  confidence  of  our  imaginations. 
Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what 
they  are  whatever  we  think  of  them.  And  if  there 
be  a  God,  a  man  cannot  by  an  obstinate  disbelief  of 
Him  make  Him  cease  to  be,  any  more  than  a  man 
can  put  ottt  the  sun  by  winking. 

^-Tilioison^  1630-1694. 

▼•   rs  USUALLY  TMAfORAL  IN  ITS  ORIGIN, 

(369.)  Men  are  atheistical  because  th^  are  first 
vicious,  and  question  the  truth  of  Christianity  be- 
cause they  hate  the  practice. 

— ^<M/^  1633-I7I& 

▼I.   DEGRADES  MAN. 

(370.)  They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  a  man's 
nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by 
his  body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  It  de- 
stroys, likewise,  magnanimity  and  the  raising  human 
nature.  ^^Bacon^  1 560-1 626. 

VII.  IS  MORALLY  AND  SOCIALLY  DAN- 
GEROUS, 

(371.)  As  the  advantage  of  the  armed  over  the  un- 
armed is  not  seen  till  the  moment  of  attack,  so  in 
that  tranquil  state  of  society  in  which  law  and  order 
maintain  their  ascendency,  it  is  not  perceived,  per- 
haps not  even  suspected,  to  what  an  alarming  degree 
the  principles  of  modem  infidelity  leave  us  naked 
and  defenceless.  But  let  the  state  be  convulsed,  let 
the  mounds  of  remilar  authority  be  once  overflowed, 
and  the  still  smaU  voice  of  law  drowned  in  the  tem- 
pest of  popular  fury  (events  which  recent  experience 
shows  to  be  possible),  it  will  then  be  seen  that  athe- 
ism is  a  school  of  ferocity ;  and  that  having  taught 
its  disciples  to  consider  mankind  as  little  better  than 
a  nest  of  insects,  they  will  be  prepared  in  the  fierce 
conflicts  of  party  to  trample  upon  them  without  pity, 
and  extinguish  them  without  remorse. 

--Robert  Hall^  1764-1831. 

VIII.  IS  A    TRANSIENT   EXPERIENCE  IN 

AN  HONEST  MIND, 

(372.)  1  had  rather  beHeve  oil  the  fables  in  the 
legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind ;  and 
therefore  God  never  wrought  miracles  to  convince 
atheism,  because  His  ordinary  works  convince  it. 
It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man*s 
mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion  :  for  while  the  mind 
of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it 
may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther; 
but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confede- 
rate, and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  pro- 
vidence and  Deity,  — Bacon,  1560- 1626. 

IX.  IS  RENOUNCED  BY  A  THEISTS  OF  ALL 
KINDS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  AFFLICT/ON, 

{373.)  The  Persian  messenger  in  his  narrative 


to  the  king,  of  the  overthrow  of  his  anny  by  the 
Grecians,  related  tliat  those  gallants,  who  before  the 
fight,  in  the  midst  of  their  corps  and  bravery,  denied 
God  and  providence,  as  secure  of  victory ;  yet  after- 
wards, when  furiously  pursued  by  their  enemies, 
they  came  to  the  river  Strymon,  that  was  froxen 
and  began  to  thaw,  then  upon  their  knees  they 
mournfully  implored  the  fiivour  of  God,  that  the 
ice  might  hold  and  give  them  safe  passage  over 
from  the  pursuers.  Nature  in  extremities  Iuls  irre- 
sistible workings,  and  the  inbred  notions  of  the 
Deity,  though  long  suppressed  by  imperious  lusts, 
will  then  rise  up  in  men's  souls.  TuUus  Hostilius 
is  another  example,  who  disdained  to  express  sub- 
mission to  God  by  acts  of  worship  as  a  thing  un- 
becoming hb  royal  state;  but  when  his  stubborn, 
fierce  mind  was  broken  in  his  diseased  body,  he  used 
all  the  servile  rites  of  superstition,  and  commanded 
the  people  to  join  with  him,  thinking  by  his  flatter- 
ing devotions  to  appease  the  incensed  Deity.  Bion, 
the  philosopher,  was  a  declared  atheist,  till  stntck 
with  a  mortal  disease,  and  then,  as  a  false  witness 
on  the  rack,  confessed  the  truth,  and  addressed 
himself  by  prayers  and  vows  to  God  for  his  re- 
covery. Egregious  folly,  as  the  historian  observes, 
to  think  that  God  would  be  bribed  with  his  gifts, 
and  was  or  was  not  according  to  his  fancy  I  And 
thus  it  happens  to  many  like  him.  As  a  lamp  near 
expiring  shines  more  clearly,  so  conscience,  that 
burned  dimly  for  a  time,  gives  a  dying  blaze,  and 
discovers  Him  who  is  alone  able  to  save  or  to  de- 
stroy. But  how  just  were  it  to  deal  with  them  as 
Herofilus  with  Diodorus  Cronus,  a  wrangler  that 
vexed  the  philosophers,  by  urging  a  captious  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  motion.  For  thus 
he  ar^'r-.^ .  a  stone,  or  whatever  else,  in  moving 
itself,  is  either  where  it  is,  or  where  it  is  not ;  if 
where  it  is,  it  moves  not ;  if  where  it  is  not,  then  it 
will  be  in  any  place,  but  where  it  is.  While  this 
disputing  humour  continued,  one  day  he  fell  and 
displaced  his  shoulder,  and  sends  in  haste  for 
Herofilus,  of  excellent  skill  in  surgery.  But  he, 
desirous  first  to  cure  his  brain,  and  then  hlsshoulder, 
told  him  that  his  art  was  needless  in  that  case  :  for, 
according  to  your  own  opinion,  this  bone  in  the 
dislocation  either  was  where  it  was,  or  where  it  was 
not,  and  to  assert  eitlier  makes  the  displacing  of  it 
equally  impossible.  Therefore  it  was  in  vain  to 
reduce  it  to  the  place  from  whence  it  was  never 
parted.  And  thus  he  kept  him  roaring  out  with 
pain  and  rage  till  he  declared  himself  convinced  of 
the  vanity  of  his  irrefutable  argument.  Now,  if, 
according  to  the  impiety  of  atheists,  there  is  no 
God,  why  do  they  invoke  Him  in  their  adversities  ? 
If  there  be,  why  do  they  deny  Him  in  their  pros- 
perity? ^-BaUSt  1625-1699. 


ATONEMENT. 

I.    DEFINED, 

(374-)  Vicarious  sufferings  and  obedience  ore 
penal  inflictions,  and  acts  of  obedience  to  law  which 
are  rendered  in  our  place  or  stead  (vice),  as  well  as 
in  our  behalf  by  our  substitute.  An  alien  goes  to 
the  army  in  the  place  of  a  drafted  subject  He  is 
the  substitute  of  the  man  in  whose  place  he  goes. 
His  labours,  his  dangers,  his  wounds,  and  his  death, 
1  ore  vicaiious.  — Hodgfi. 
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II.   NECBSSITY  OF  A  MEDIATOR. 

(375.)  After  all,  obedience  will  not  make  amends 
for  past  crimes ;  for  obedience  is  a  debt  due  of  it- 
self, and  what  is  a  debt  of  itself  cannot  be  a  com- 
pensation for  another.  What  is  a  compensation 
must  be  something  that  does  not  fall  under  the 
notion  or  relation  of  a  debt  due  before,  but  con- 
tracted by  the  injury  done.  Obedience  was  due 
from  man  if  he  had  not  sinned,  and  therefore  is  a 
debt  as  much  due  afler  sin  as  before  it ;  but  a  new 
debt  cannot  be  satisfied  by  paying  an  old.  As  sup- 
pose you  owe  a  man  money  upon  a  bond,  and  also 
abuse  him  in  his  reputation,  or  some  other  concern ; 
IS  there  not  a  new  debt  contracted  on  that  trespasH, 
a  debt  of  reparation  of  him  in  what  you  have 
wronged  him?  Th«  paying  him  the  money  ^ou 
owe  him  upon  bond  is  not  an  amends  for  the  injuiY 
you  did  him  otherwise.  They  both  in  law  fall 
under  a  different  consideration.  Or  when  a  man 
rebels  against  a  prince  of  whom  he  holds  some 
land,  will  the  payment  of  his  quit-rent  be  satis 
fiictory  for  the  crime  of  his  rebellion?  So  obe- 
dience to  the  law  in  our  whole  course  was  a  debt 
rn  us  by  our  creation ;  and  this  has  relation  to 
preceptive  part  of  the  law,  and  to  God  as  a 
sovereign ;  but  upon  sin  a  new  debt  of  punishment 
was  contracted,  and  the  penalty  of  the  law  was  to 
be  satisfied  by  suffering,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of 
the  law  satisfied  by  observing  them.  And  this  was 
a  debt  relating  to  the  justice  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
other  to  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Now  how  can  it 
be  imagined  that  man,  by  paying  the  debt  he  was 
obliged  to  before,  should  satisfy  the  debt  he  has 
newT^  contracted  ?  The  debts  are  different :  the 
one  is  a  debt  of  observance,  the  other  a  debt  of 
saffering,  and  contracted  in  two  different  states,  the 
debt  of  obedience  in  the  state  of  creation,  the  debt 
of  suffering  in  the  state  of  corruption  ;  so  that  the 
payment  of  what  was  due  from  us  as  creatures  can- 
not satisfy  for  what  was  due  from  us  as  criminals. 
All  satbfaction  is  to  be  made  in  some  way  to  which 
a  person  was  not  obliged  before  the  offence  was 
committed,  as  men  wronged  in  their  honour  are 
satisfied  by  some  acts  not  due  to  them  before  they 
were  injured.  So  that  all  men  taken  together,  yea 
the  creatures  of  ten  thousand  worlds,  cannot  by  the 
preceptive  part  of  the  law  satisfy  for  one  transgres- 
sion of  it,  oecause  whatever  they  can  do  is  a  debt 
due  from  themselves  before. 

-^Chamock^  1690-16801. 

(376.)  The  tense  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  a  mediator,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  similitude : — Let  us  suppose  a  division  of 
the  army  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  kings, 
through  the  evil  counsel  of  a  foreign  enemv,  to  have 
been  disaffected  to  his  government ;  and  tnat,  with- 
out any  provocation  on  his  part,  they  traitorously 
conspired  against  his  crown  and  life.  The  attempt 
^led ;  and  the  offenders  were  seized,  disarmed, 
tried  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  condemned 
to  die.  A  respite,  however,  was  ^nted  them  dur- 
ing his  majesty's  pleasure.  At  this  solemn  period, 
while  every  part  of  the  army  and  of  the  empire  was 
expecting  the  fatal  order  for  execution,  the  king  was 
employed  in  meditating  mercy.  But  how  could 
mercy  be  ifaown  ?  "To  make  light  of  a  conspuracy,'* 
wd  he  to  his  friends,  *'  would  loosen  the  bands  of 
good  government :  other  divisions  of  the  army  mi^ht 
be  tempted  to  follow  their  example ;  and  the  nation 


at  large  be  in  danger  of  imputing  it  to  taroeness, 
fear,  or  some  unworthy  motive." 

Every  one  felt  in  this  case  the  necessity  of  a  medi* 
ator,  and  agreed  as  to  the  general  line  of  conduct 
for  him  to  pursue.  *'  He  must  not  attempt,**  said 
they,  *'  to  compromise  the  difference  by  dividing  the 
blame ;  that  would  make  things  worse.  He  must 
justify  the  king,  and  condemn  the  outrage  committed 
against  him  ;  he  must  offer,  if  possible,  some  honour- 
able expedient,  by  mtens  of  which  the  bestowmcnt 
of  pardon  shall  not  relax,  but  strengthen  just  autho- 
rity; he  must  convince  the  conspirators  of  their 
crime,  and  introduce  them  in  the  cliaracter  of  sup- 
plicants; and  mercy  must  be  shown  them  out  of 
respect  to  him,  or  for  his  sake.*' 

But  who  could  be  found  to  mediate  in  such  a 
cause  ?  This  was  an  important  Question.  A  work 
of  this  kind,  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands,  required 
singular  qualifications.  **  He  must  be  perfectly  clear 
of  any  participation  in  the  offence,"  said  one,  "or 
inclination  to  favour  it ;  for  to  pardon  conspirators/ 
at  the  intercession  of  one  who  is  friendly  to  their 
cause  would  be  not  only  making  light  of  the  crime, 
but  giving  a  sanction  to  it" 

'MIe  must,"  said  another,  "be  one  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  character  and  services,  stands  high  in 
tlie  esteem  of  the  king  and  of  the  public ;  for  to 
mediate  in  such  a  case  is  to  become,  in  a  sort,  rc« 
sponsible  for  the  issue.  A  mediator,  in  effect, 
pledges  his  honour  that  no  evil  will  result  to  the 
state  from  the  granting  of  his  request.  But  if  a 
mean  opinion  be  entertained  of  him,  no  trust  can  be 
placed  m  him,  and,  consequently,  no  good  impres* 
sion  would  be  made  by  his  mediation  on  the  public 
mind." 

"  I  conceive  it  is  necessary,"  said  a  third,  "  that 
the  weight  of  the  mediation  should  bear  a  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  and  to  the  value 
of  the  favour  requested  ;  and  that  for  this  end  it  is 

E roper  he  should  be  a  person  of  great  dignity.  For 
is  majesty  to  pardon  a  company  of  conspirators  at 
the  intercession  of  one  of  their  former  comrades,  or 
of  any  other  ol)scure  character,  even  though  he  might 
be  a  worthy  man,  would  convey  .a  very  diminutive 
idea  of  the  evil  of  the  offence.** 

A  fourth  remarked,  that,  *'  He  must  possess  a  ten* 
der  compassion  towards  the  unhappy  offenders,  or 
he  would  not  cordially  interest  himself  on  theii:  be- 
half." 

Finally.  It  was  suggested  by  a  fifth,  •*  That,  for 
the  greater  fitness  ofthe  proceediiig,  it  would  be 
proper  that  some  relation  or  connection  should  sub- 
sist between  the  parties.  We  feel  the  propriety," 
said  he,  "of  forgiving  an  offence  at  the  intercession 
of  a  fjUher  or  a  brother ;  or,  if  it  be  committed  by  a 
soldier,  of  his  commanding  officer.  Without  some 
kind  of  previous  relation  or  connection,  a  mediation 
woul^  V9ve  the  appearance  of  an  arbitrary  and  for- 
mal process,  and  prove  but  little  interesting  to  tht 
hearts  ofthe  community." 

Such  were  the  reasonings  of  the  king's  friends ; 
but  where  to  find  the  character  in  whom  these  quali- 
fications were  united,  and  what  particular  expedient 
could  be  devised,  by  means  of  which,  instesd  of  re- 
laxing, pardon  should  strengthen  just  authority,  were 
subjects  too  difRcult  for  them  to  resolve. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  and  his  son,  whom  he  greatly 
loved,  and  whom  he  had  appointed  generalissimo  of 
all  his  forces,  had  retired  from  the  company,  an4 
were  conversing  about  the  matter  which  attracted  the 
general  attention* 
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**My  son,"  said  the  benevolent  sovereign,  **  what 
can  be  done  in  behalf  of  these  unliappy  men?  To 
order  them  for  execution  violates  every  feeling  of  my 
heart ;  yet  to  pardon  them  is  dangerous.  The  army, 
and  even  the  empire,  would  be  under  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  think  lightly  of  rebellion.  If  mercy  be 
exercised,  it  must  l>e  through  a  mediator ;  and  who 
is  qualified  to  mediate  in  such  a  cause?  And  what 
expedient  can  be  devised  by  means  of  which  pardon 
shall  not  relax,  but  strengthen  just  authority  ?  Speak, 
my  son,  and  say  what  measures  can  be  pur- 
sued." 

"My  father,"  said  the  prince,  "I  feel  the  insult 
offered  to  your  person  and  government,  and  the  in- 

t'ury  thereby  aimed  at  the  empire  at  large.  They 
lave  transgressed  without  cause,  and  deserve  to  die 
without  mercy.  Yet  I  also  feel  for  them.  I  have 
the  heart  of  a  soldier.  I  cannot  endure  to  witness 
their  execution.  What  shall  I  say  ?  On  me  be  this 
wrong  !  Let  me  suffer  in  their  stead.  Inflict  on  me 
ms  much  els  is  necessary  to  impress  the  army  and  the 
nation  with  a  just  sense  of  the  evil,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  good  order  and  faithful  allegiance.  Let 
It  be  in  their  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
assembled,  \vhen  this  is  done,  let  them  be  per- 
mitted to  implore  and  receive  your  majesty's  pardon 
in  my  name.  If  any  man  refuse  so  to  implore,  and 
so  to  receive  it,  let  him  die  the  death  ! " 

"My  son  I "  replied  the  king,  **  you  have  expressed 
my  heart !  The  same  things  have  occupied  my 
mind  ;  but  it  was  my  desire  that  you  should  be 
voluntary  in  the  undertaking.  It  shall  be  as  you 
have  said.  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  justice  itself  will  be 
satis6ed  ;  and  I  pledge  my  honour  that  you  also  sh.all 
be  satisfied  in  seeing  the  happy  effects  of  your  dis- 
interested conduct.  Propriety  requires  that  I  stand 
aloof  in  the  day  of  your  aflliction ;  but  I  will  not 
leave  you  utterly,  nor  suffer  the  beloved  of  my  soul 
to  remain  in  that  condition.  A  temporary  affliction 
on  your  part  will  be  more  than  equivalent  to  death 
on  theirs.  The  dignity  of  your  person  and  character 
will  render  the  suffering  of  an  hour  of  greater  ac- 
count, as  to  the  impression  of  the  public  mind,  than 
if  all  the  rebellious  had  been  executed  ;  and  by  how 
much  I  am  known  to  have  loved  you,  by  so  much 
will  my  compassion  to  them,  and  my  displeasure 
against  their  wicked  conduct,  be  made  manifest. 
Go,  my  son,  assume  the  likeness  of  a  criminal,  and 
suffer  in  their  place  ! " 

The  gracious  design  being  communicated  at  court, 
all  were  struck  with  it.  Those  who  had  reasoned 
on  the  qualifications  of  a  mediator  saw  that  in  the 
prince  all  were  united,  and  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion ;  but  that  he  should  be  willing  to  suffer  in  the 
place  of  rebels  was  beyond  all  that  could  be  asked  or 
thought.  Yet,  seeing  he  himself  had  generously  pro- 
posed it,  would  survive  his  sufferings,  and  reap  the 
reward  of  them,  they  cordially  acquiesced.  The  only 
diihculty  that  was  started  was  among  the  judges  of 
the  realm.  They,  at  first,  questioned  whether  the 
proceeding  were  admissible.  **  The  law,"  said  they, 
"  makes  provision  for  the  transfer  of  debts,  but  not 
of  crimes.  Its  language  is,  'The  soul  that  sinneth 
shall  die.*  **  But  when  they  came  to  view  things  on 
a  more  enlarged  scale,  considering  it  as  an  expedient 
on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and  perceived  that  the 
spirit  of  the  law  would  be  preserved,  and  all  the  ends 
of  good  government  answered,  they  were  satisfied. 
•*It  is  not' a  measure,"  said  they,  "for  which  the 
law  provides ;  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  law,  but 
above  it." 


The  day  appointed  arrived.  The  prince  appeared, 
and  suffered  as  a  criminal.  The  hearts  of  the  king's 
friends  bled  at  every  stroke,  and  burned  with  indig- 
nation against  the  conduct  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary. His  enemies,  however,  even  some  of  those  loi 
whom  he  suffered,  continuing  to  be  disaffected,  adtled 
to  the  affliction  by  deriding  and  insulting  him  all  the 
time.  At  a  proper  period,  he  was  rescueil  from  their 
outrage.  Returning  to  the  palace,  amidst  the  tears 
and  shouts  of  the  loyal  spectators,  the  suffering  hero 
was  embraced  by  his  royal  father ;  who,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  affection  which  he  bore  to  him  as  a 
son,  loved  him  for  his  singular  interposition  at  such 
a  crisis  :  "Sit  thou,"  said  he,  ."at  my  right  hand  I 
Though  the  threatenings  of  the  law  be  not  literally 
accomplished,  yet  the  spirit  of  them  is  preserved. 
The  honour  of  good  government  is  secured,  and  the 
end  of  punishment  more  effectually  answered  than 
if  all  the  rebels  had  been  sacrificed.  Ask  of  me 
what  I  shall  give  thee  I  No  favour  can  be  too  great 
to  be  bestowed,  even  upon  the  unworthiest,  nor  any 
crime  too  aggravated  to  be  forgiven,  in  thy  name. 
I  will  grant  thee  according  to  thine  own  heart  \  Ask 
of  me,  my  ^-n,  what  shall  I  give  thee  ?  " 

He  asked  for  the  offenders  to  be  introduced  as 
supplicants  a£  the  feet  of  his  father,  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  crimes,  and  for  the  direction  of  affairs 
till  order  and  happiness  should  be  perfectly  restored. 

A  proclamation  addressed  to  the  conspirators  was 
now  issued,  stating  what  had  been  their  conduct, 
what  the  conduct  01  the  king,  and  what  of  the  prince. 
Messengers  also  were  appointed  to  carry  it,  with 
orders  to  read  it  publicly,  and  to  expostulate  with 
them  individually,  beseeching  them  to  be  reconciled 
to  their  offended  sovereign,  and  to  assure  them  that, 
if  they  rejected  this,  there  remained  no  more  hope  ol 
mercy. 

A  spectator  would  suppose  that  in  mercy  so  freely 
offerea,  and  so  honourably  communicated,  every  one 
would  have  acquiesced;  and  if  reason  had  governed 
the  offenders,  it  had  been  so :  but  many  among  them 
continued  under  the  influence  of  disaffection,  and 
disaffection  gives  a  false  colouring  to  everything. 
The  time  of  the  respite  having  proved  longer  than 
was  at  first  expected,  some  had  begun  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  idle  speculations,  flattering  themselves 
that  their  fault  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  that  it  certainly 
would  be  passed  over.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  turned  their  attention  to  other  things,  con- 
cluding that  the  king  was  not  in  good  earnest 

When  the  proclamation  was  read,  many  paid  no 
manner  of  attention  to  it ;  some  insinuated  that  the 
messengers  were  interested  men,  and  that  there  might 
be  no  truth  in  what  they  said  ;  and  some  even  abused 
them  as  impostors.  So,  having  delivered  their  roes- 
sage,  they  withdrew ;  and  the  rebels,  finding  them- 
selves alone,  such  of  them  as  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject  expressed  their  mind  as  follows  : — 

"My  heart,"  says  one,  "rises  against  every  part 
of  this  proceeding.  Why  all  this  ado  about  a  few 
words  spoken  one  to  another  ?  Can  such  a  message 
as  this  have  proceeded  from  the  king  ?  What  have 
we  done  so  much  against  him  that  so  much  should 
be  made  of  it  ?  No  petition  of  ours,  it  seems,  would 
avail  anything  ;  and  nothing  that  we  could  say  or  do 
could  be  regarded,  unless  presented  in  the  name  of 
a  third  person.  Surely  if  we  presented  a  petition  in 
our  own  names,  in  which  we  beg  pardon,  and  pro* 
mise  not  to  repeat  the  offence,  this  might  sumce. 
Even  this  is  more  than  1  can  Bnd  in  my  heart  ta 
comply  with  ;  but  everything  beyond  it  is  unreason* 
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able ;  and  who  can  believe  that  the  king  can  desire 

"If  a  third  person,"  says  another,  "must  be  coo- 
cemed  in  the  affair,  what  occasion  is  there  for  one  so 
high  in  rank  and  dignity  ?  To  stand  in  need  of  such 
a  mediator  must  stamp  our  characters  with  everlast- 
ing  infamy.  It  b  very  unreasonable  :  who  can  be- 
lieve it  ?  If  the  king  be  just  and  good,  as  they  say 
he  is,  how  can  he  wish  thus  publicly  to  expose  us?  ' 

"I  observe,"  says  a  third,  "that  the  mediator  is 
wholly  on  the  king's  side ;  and  one  whom,  though 
he  affects  to  pity  us,  we  have,  from  the  outset,  con- 
sidered as  no  less  our  enemy  than  the  king  himself. 
If,  indeed,  he  could  compromise  matters,  and  would 
allow  that  we  had  our  provocations,  and  would  pro- 
mise us  redress,  and  an  easier  yoke  in  future,  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  hearken ;  but  if  he  have  no  conces- 
rions  to  offer,  I  can  never  be  reconciled." 

"  I  believe,"  says  a  fourth,  "that  the  king  knows 
very  well  that  we  have  not  had  justice  done  us,  and 
therefore  this  mediation  business  is  introduced  to 
make  us  amends  for  the  injury.  It  is  an  affair  settled 
somehow  betwixt  him  and  his  son.  They  call  it 
giace,  and  I  am  not  much  concerned  what  they  call 
it,  so  that  my  life  is  spared ;  but  this  I  say,  if  he 
had  not  made  this  or  some  kind  of  provision,  I 
should  have  thought  him  a  tyrant." 

"You  are  all  wrong,"  says  a  fifth  :  "I  compre- 
hend the  design,  and  am  ^«cll  pleased  with  it.  I 
hate  the  government  as  much  as  any  of  you ;  but  I 
love  the  mediator ;  for  I  understand  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  deliver  me  from  its  tyranny.  He  has  paid 
the  debt,  the  king  is  satisfied,  and  I  am  free.  I  will 
sue  out  for  my  right,  and  demand  my  liberty  ! " 

In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  company  observed, 
he  did  not  see  what  the  greater  part  of  them  had  to 
do  with  the  proclamation,  unless  it  were  to  give  it  a 
hearing,  which  they  had  done  already.  "  For,"  said 
he,  "  pardon  is  promised  only  to  them  who  are  will- 
ing to  submit,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  us 
are  unwilling ;  nor  can  we  alter  our  minds  on  this 
subject." 

After  a  while,  however,  some  of  them  were  brought 
to  relent.  They  thought  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
the  proclamation,  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  its 
statements,  reflected  upon  their  evil  conduct,  and 
were  sincerely  sorry  on  account  of  it.  And  now  the 
mediation  of  the  prince  appeared  in  a  very  different 
lighL  They  cordially  said  amen  to  every  part  of 
the  proceeding.  The  very  things  which  gave  such 
offence,  while  their  hearts  were  disaffected,  now  ap- 
peared to  them  fit,  and  right,  and  glorious.  "  It  is 
fit,"  said  they,  "  that  the  king  should  be  honoured, 
and  that  we  should  be  humbled  ;  for  we  have  trans- 
gressed without  cause.  It  is  right  that  no  regard 
should  be  paid  to  any  petition  of  ours,  for  its  own 
sake ;  for  we  have  done  deeds  worthy  of  death.  It 
is  glorious  that  we  should  be  saved  at  the  interces- 
sion of  so  honourable  a  personage.  The  dignity  of 
his  character,  together  with  his  surprising  conde- 
scension and  goodness,  impress  us  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  penitence,  confi- 
dence, and  love.  That  which  in  the  proclamation 
b  called  grace  is  grace ;  for  we  are  utterly  unworthy 
of  it ;  and  if  we  had  all  suffcrsd  according  to  our 
sentence,  the  king  and  his  throne  had  been  guiltless. 
We  embrace  the  mediation  of  the  prince,  not  as  a 
reparation  for  an  injury,  but  as  a  smgular  instance 
of  mercy.  And  far  be  it  from  us  tluit  we  should 
consider  it  as  designed  to  deliver  us  from  our  original 
ind  just  allegiance  to  his  majestyls  government  I   No, 


rather,  it  is  intended  to  restore  us  to  it.  We  love  ou 
intercessor,  and  will  implore  forgiveness  in  his  name; 
but  we  also  love  our  sovereign,  and  long  to  prostrate 
ourselves  at  his  feet.  We  rejoice  in  the  satisfaction 
which  the  prince  has  made,  and  all  our  hopes  of 
mercy  are  founded  upon  it ;  but  we  have  no  notion 
of  being  freed  by  it  previously  to  our  acquiescence 
in  it.  Nor  do  we  desire  any  other  kind  of  freedom 
than  that  which,  while  it  remits  the  just  sentence  of 
the  law,  restores  us  to  his  majesty's  government. 
Oh,  that  we  were  once  clear  of  this  hateful  and  hor- 
rid conspiracy,  and  might  be  permitted  to  serve  him 
with  affection  and  fidelity  all  the  days  of  our  life  ! 
We  cannot  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  invitation,  or 
acquit  our  companions  on  the  sqore  of  unwillingness. 
Why  should  we  ?  We  do  not  on  this  account  icquit 
ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  remembrance 
of  our  unwillingness  that  now  cuts  us  to  the  heart. 
We  well  remember  to  what  it  was  owing  that  we 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  just  government  of  the 
king,  and  afterwards  could  not  comply  with  the  in- 
vitations of  mercy :  it  was  because  we  were  under 
the  dominion  of  a  disaffected  spirit — a  spirit  which, 
wicked  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  would  be  more  wicked  to 
justify.  Our  counsel  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  that 
of  his  majesty's  messengers,  with  whom  we  now  take 
our  stand.  Let  us  lay  aside  this  cavilling  humour, 
repent,  and  sue  for  mercy  in  the  way  prescribed,  ere 
mercy  be  hid  from  our  eyes  ! " 

The  reader,  in  applying  this  supposed  rase  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  re- 
member that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  perfectly  re- 
presented it.  Probably  there  is  no  simHitude  fully 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  distinction  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  is  not  the  same  as  that  which 
subsists  between  a  father  and  a  son  among  men  ;  the 
latter  are  two  separate  beings ;  but  to  assert  this  of 
the  former  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
unity.  Nor  can  anything  be  found  analogous  to  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  influence,  by  which  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  is  carried  into  effect.  And  with  resp<K:t 
to  the  innocent  voluntarily  suffering  for  the  g-iilty, 
in  a  few  extraordinary  instances  this  principle  may 
be  adopted  ;  but  the  management  and  the  applica- 
tion of  it  generally  require  more  wisdom  ana  more 
power  than  mortals  possess.  We  may,  by  the  help 
of  a  machine,  collect  a  few  sparks  of  the  electrical 
fluid,  and  produce  an  effect  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  lightning ;  but  we  cannot  cause  it  to  blaze 
like  the  Almighty,  nor  thunder  with  a  voice  like 
Him.  — Andrew  Fuller ^  \lli^-\%\^ 

III.  ITS  SUFFICIENCY. 

(377.)  When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  offered  up 
Himself  a  sacrifice  unto  God  the  Father,  and  had 
our  sins  laid  upon  Him,  He  did  give  more  perfect 
satisfaction  unto  Divine  justice  for  our  sins  tnan  if 
you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us  had  been  damned  in  hell 
unto  all  eternity.  For  a  creditor  is  more  satisfied  il 
his  debt  be  paid  him  all  down  at  once,  than  if  it 
be  paid  by  the  week  :  a  poor  man  that  cannot  pay  all 
down,  will  pay  a  sroat  a  week,  or  sixpence  a  week  ; 
but  it  is  more  satisfaction  to  the  creilitor  to  have  all 
paid  at  once.  Should  we  have  been  all  damned,  we 
should  have  been  but  paying  the  debt  a  little,  and  a 
litle,  and  a  little  ;  but  when  Christ  paid  it.  He  paid 
it  dl  down  to  God  the  Father.  Had  we  gone  to 
hell  and  been  damned  for  ever,  we  had  always  Xxen, 
satisf^ng  of  God;  aye,  but  God  had  never  been 
satisfied  ;  but  now  when  Christ  makes  satisfactioDi 
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God  b  satisfied.  The  creditor,  if  he  be  a  merciful 
and  a  good  man,  is  more  truly  satisfied  where  the 
debtor  is  spared  ;  he  does  not  desire  that  the  debtor 
should  be  cast  into  prison,  and  there  lie  and  rot ; 
but  he  is  bettei  satisfied  with  the  sparing  of  the 
debtor;  let  me  have  but  my  money,  and  so  the 
debtor  be  spared,  I  am  willing,  nay,  I  desire  it, 
says  the  good  creditor.  Now,  if  all  we  had  been 
cast  into  everlasting  burnings,  indeed,  the  debt 
should  have  been  a-paying,  but  there  the  debtor  had 
been  lost :  but  now  when  Christ  comes  and  makes 
satisfaction  unto  Divine  justice,  ah  1  poor  man  is 
retleemed  ;  here  is  the  debtor  spared.  And,  there- 
fore, the  Lord  He  is  infinitely  more  satisfied  by  the 
satisfaction  that  Christ  made  upon  the  cross  for  our 
sins,  than  if  we  had  gone  to  hell  and  been  damned 
to  all  eternity.  Oh,  what  a  glorious  and  blessed 
satisfaction  did  this  our  High  Priest  make  unto  God 
the  Father  I  —Bridgt^  1600^1670. 

(378.)  When  the  sins  of  believers  were  laid  on 
Him,  then  lie  did  make  full  satisfaction  unto  God 
the  Father  and  Divine  justice  for  all  our  sins, 
lliis  is  a  bottom  of  much  comfort.  For  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Surety,  had  not  satisfied  to  the 
utmost  farthing  our  great  Creditor,  God  the  Father, 
foi  all  our  debts,  God  the  Father  might  come  upon 
us,  the  debtors.  But  our  Surety,  tl^  Lord  Christ, 
hath  given  full  satisfaction  unto  God  the  Father, 
that  no  more  demands  can  be  made  upon  us.  And, 
indeed,  else  how  could  our  Surety  ever  have  come 
out  of  prison  :  He  was  under  arrest.  He  was  in  the 
Jail,  in  the  grave ;  the  Father,  the  great  Creditor 
let  Him  out ;  and  did  not  only  let  Him  out,  but 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  He  goes  into  heaven,  and 
sits  down  there  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ; 
surely,  if  the  Creditor  had  not  been  satisfied,  the 
Surety  should  never  have  been  released  out  of 
prison.  — Bridge^  1600-1670. 

(379-)  ^^  t^c  \Mtdi  Jesus  Christ  hath  satisfied 
Divine  justice  as  our  great  High  Priest,  then  I  may 
come  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of  grace.  A 
debtor,  so  long  as  his  debt  is  unpaid,  he  dare  no', 
come  by  the  prison  door ;  he  is  afraid  of  every 
sergeant,  he  is  afraid  of  his  friends  that  they  should 
be  sergeants :  but  when  his  debt  is  paid,  then  he 
dare  go  up  and  down  with  boldness.  And  so  the 
poor  soul,  when  he  kcows  that  his  debt  is  paid,  and 
Christ  hath  satisfied,  t'len  he  may  go  with  boldness 
unto  the  throne  of  grac*- 

But  you  will  say,  "  I  cannot  have  the  comfort  of 
this,  because  I  cannot  sz^y  that  Christ  hath  satisfied 
for  me  :  how  shall  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  mv 
High  Priest,  so  as  to  have  satisfied  for  me  ?  Ah,  if 
I  did  but  know  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  my 
High  Priest  in  this  particular,  so  as  to  have  satisfied 
for  mc,  then  should  I  have  comfort  indeed :  how 
shall  I  discover  that?  I  am  afraid  He  hath  not 
satisfied  for  me ! " 

And  why  not  for  thee?  I  shall  tell  you  what  I 
have  heard  concerning  a  young  man  that  lay  upon 
his  death-bed,  and  went  to  heaven :  while  he  was 
lying  upon  his  death-bed,  he  comforted  himself 
in  this :  Tliat  the  Lord  Jesus  died  for  sinners. 
"Oh!  blessed  be  the  Lord!"  says  he,  "Jesus 
Christ  hath  died  for  me  I  **  Satan  came  in  with  this 
temptation  to  him :  "  Aye,  but,  youne  man,  why 
for  thee?  Christ  died  for  sinners,  but  why  for 
thee?  how  can'st  thou  make  that  appear,  that 
Chrisi  died  for  thee?"      "Nay,  Satan,"  says  he. 


« 


and  why  not  for  me  ?  Ah  !  the  Lord  Jesus,  He 
died  for  sinners,  and  therefore,  Satan,  why  not  for 
me?"  So  he  held  his  comfort,  and  went  up  to 
heaven  triumphing. 

So  say  I  to  thee,  poor  drooping  soul  that  labours 
under  temptation ;  why  not  for  thee  ?  and  say  so 
unto  Satan,  why  not  for  me  ? 

— Bridge^  1600-1670. 

(380.)  But  you  will  say  then,  if  the  Lord  C'hriat 
made  this  full  satisfiu:tion  unto  God  the  F  ither.  how 
is  it  that  believers,  many  of  them  have  their  con- 
sciences so  perplexed  in  regard  of  sin,  as  if  there 
were  no  satisfaction  at  all  made  ?  The  reason  is, 
because  that  men  do  not  study  this  truth,  but  are 
ignorant  of  it.  As,  suppose  that  a  man  do  owe 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  to  a  shopkeeper  for 
wares  that  he  hath  taken  up  there  :  a  friend  comes, 
pays  the  debt,  and  crosses  the  book  :  but  the  debtor 
when  he  comes  and  looks  upon  the  book  is  able  to 
read  all  the  particulars ;  ana  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  crossing  the  book,  he  is  able  to 
read  all  the  particulars,  and  he  charges  it  still  upon 
himself,  because  he  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  this  crossing  the  book,  and  he  is  as  much  troubled 
how  he  shall  pay  the  debt,  as  if  it  were  not  paid 
at  all.  So  now  it  is  here  :  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  come  and  crossed  our  book  with  His  own 
blood ;  the  sins  are  to  be  read  in  your  own  con- 
sciences, but  we,  being  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  we  charge  ourselvesg 
as  if  no  sin  at  all  were  satisfied  for  us. 

— Britige^  i6oo>i67a 

(381.)  The  extent  of  the  atonement  is  frequently 
represented,  as  if  a  calculation  had  been  made,  how 
much  suffering  was  necessary  for  the  Surety  to  en- 
dure, in  order  exactly  to  expiate  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  all  the  sins  of  all  the  elect ;  that  so  much  He 
suffered  precisely,  and  no  more ;  and  that  when  thb 
requisition  was  completely  answered.  He  said,  "  It 
is  finished,  bowed  His  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost " 
(John  xix.  30).  But  this  nicety  of  computation  does 
not  seem  analogous  to  that  unbounded  magnificence 
and  grandeur  which  overwhelm  the  attentive  mind 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  conduct  in  the 
natural  world.  When  God  waters  the  earth,  He 
waters  it  abundantly  (Psal.  Ixv.  10) ;  He  does  not 
restrain  the  rain  to  cultivated  or  improvable  spots, 
but  with  a  profusion  of  bounty  worthy  of  Himself 
His  clouds  pour  down  water  with  equal  abundance 
upon  the  barren  mountain,  the  lonely  desert,  and 
the  pathless  ocean.  Why  may  we  not  say  with  the 
Scriptures,  that  Christ  died  to  declare  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26),  to  manifest  that  He 
is  just  in  justifying  the  ungodly  who  believe  in  Jesus? 
And  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  very 
same  display  of  the  evil  and  demerit  of  sin,  by  the 
Redeemer's  agonies  and  death,  might  have  been 
equally  necessary,  though  the  numl^r  of  the  elect 
were  much  smaller  than  it  will  appear  to  be  when 
they  shall  all  meet  before  the  throne  of  glory.  If 
God  had  formed  this  earth  for  the  residence  of  one 
man  only  ;  had  it  been  His  pleasure  to  afford  him  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  light  which  we  enjoy,  thtt 
same  glorious  sun,  which  is  now  sufficient  to  en- 
lighten and  comfort  the  millions  of  mankind,  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  that 
one  person.  So,  perhaps,  had  it  been  His  pleasure 
to  save  but  one  sinner,  in  a  way  that  should  give  the 
highest  possible  discovery  of  His  justice  and  of  Hij 
mercy,  tnis  could  have  been  done  by  no  other  method 
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fhan  that  which  He  has  chosen  for  the  salvation  of 
the  innumerable  multitudes  who  will  in  the  great  day 
unite  in  the  song  of  praise  to  the  Lamb  who  loved 
them,  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  His  own 
blood.  ^Newion^  1725-1807. 

IV.   PROM  WHA  T  IT  HAS  RBDREMBD  US, 

(382.)  Redemption  being  deliverance  by  means  of 
fhe  substituti  n  of  a  ransom,  it  follows  that,  although 
the  ransom  can  only  be  paid  to  God,  and  to  Him 
only  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  we  may 
still  be  said  to  be  redeemed  from  all  that  we  are  de- 
livered from  by  means  of  the  ransom  paid  in  the 
tacrifice  of  Christ.  Thus  we  are  said  to  be  redeemed 
••firom  our  vain  conversation"  (i  Pet.  i.  18),  "from 
death"  (Hosea  xu.  14),  "from  the  devil"  (Col.  ii. 
15  ;  Heb.  ii.  14),  "from  all  iniquity"  (Titus ii.  14), 
and  "  from  the  curse  of  the  law  "  (Gal.  iii.  13 ;  iv. 
O,  while  it  is,  of  course,  not  meant  that  the  ransom 
IS  paid  to  the  devil,  or  to  sin,  or  to  death,  or  to  the 
law.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  claim  that  these  diflfer- 
ent  representations  are  inconsistent.  A  captive  is 
redeemed  b}  a  price  paid  only  to  him  that  holds  him 
in  bondage,  but  by  the  same  act  may  be  redeemed 
from  labour,  from  disease,  from  death,  from  the  per- 
secution of  his  fellow-captivea,  and  from  a  slavish 
disposition,  — ii9d^e^ 


Y.   A  CAUTIOH CONCSXNtNC  A  FAUIUAR 
COMPARISON. 

(3^3*)  Many  important  mistakes  have  arisen  from 
considering  the  interposition  of  Christ  under  the 
motion  d[  paying  a  debt.    The  blood  of  Christ  is  in- 
deed the  price  of  our  redemption,  or  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  we  are  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law ; 
but  this  metaphorical  language,  as  well  as  that  of 
kffout  and  members^  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  mav 
lead  us  into  many  errors.     In  cases  of  debt  and  credit 
a«aong  men,  where  a  surety  undertakes  to  represent 
the  debtor,  from  the  moment  his  undertaking  is  ac- 
eepted  the  debtor  is  free,  and  may  claim  his  liberty, 
not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor,  but  of  strict  justice.     Or  should  the  under- 
taking be  unknown  to  him  for  a  time,  yet  as  soon  as 
he  knows  it  he  may  demand  his  discharge,  and,  it 
mav  be,  think  himself  hardly  treated  by  being  kept 
in  bondage  so  lone  aAer  his  debt  had  been  actually 
paid.    But  who  in  their  sober  senses  will  imagine 
this  to  be  analogous  to  the  redemption  of  sinners  by 
Jcsns  Christ  ?    Sin  is  a  debt  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense ;  properly  speaking  it  is  a  crime^  and  satisfac- 
tion for  it  requires  to  be  made,  not  on  pecuniary, 
but  on  moral  principles.     If  Philemon  had  accepted 
of  that  part  ot  Paul  s  offer  which  respected  property, 
and  had  placed  so  much  to  his  account  as  he  con- 
aadered  Onesimus  to  have  "  owed  "  him,  he  could 
not  have  been  said  to  have  remitted  his  debt ;  nor 
would  Onesimus  have  had  to  thank  him  for  remitting 
iL     But  it  is  supposed  of  Onesimus  that  he  might 
not    only   be   in  debt   to   his  master,  but  have 
*'  wronged  *'  him. 

Perl^ps  he  had  embezzled  his  goods,  corrupted 
his  diildren,  or  injured  his  character.  Now,  for 
Philemon  to  accept  of  that  part  of  the  offer  were 
very  different  from  the  other.  In  the  one  case  he 
would  have  accepted  of  a  pecuniary  representative, 
fai  the  other  of  a  moral  one,  that  is,  of  a  mediator. 
The  satisfaction  in  the  one  case  would  annihilate  the 
idea  of  remiisioa ;  but  not  of  the  other.    Whatever 


satisfaction  Paul  might  give  to  Philemon  respecting 
the  wound  inflicted  upon  his  character  and  honour 
as  the  head  of  a  family,  it  would  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  pardon  being  sought  by  the  offender, 
and  freely  bestowed  by  the  offended. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  is  easily  perceived. 
Debts  are  transferable,  but  crimes  are  not.     A  third 
person  may  cancel  the  one,  but  he  can  only  obliterate 
the  effects  of  the  other ;  the  desert  of  the  criminal  re- 
mains.   The  debtor  is  accountable  to  his  creditor  as 
a  private  individusd,  who  has  power  to  accept  of  a 
surety,  or,  if  he  please,  to  remit  the  whole  without 
any  satisfaction.     In  the  one  case  he  would  be  just, 
in  the  other  merciful ;  but  no  place  is  afforded  by 
either  of  them  for  the  combination  of  justice  ana 
mercy  in  the  same  proceeding.    The  criminal  on  the 
one  hand,  is  amenable  to  the  magistrate,  or  to  the 
bv.*3id  of  a  family,  as  a  public  person,  and  who,  espe* 
cially  if  the  offence  be  capital,  cannot  remit  the 
punishment  without  invading  law  and  justice,  nor, 
m  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  office,  admit  of  a 
third  person  to  stand  in  his  place.     In  extraordinary 
cases,  however,  extmordinaiy  expedients  are  resorted 
to.    A  satisfaction  may  be  made  to  law  and  justice, 
as  to  the  spirit  of  them,  while  the  letter  is  dispensal 
with.    The  well-known  story  of  Zaleucus,  the  Gre- 
cian lawgiver,  who  consented  to  lose  one  of  his  eyei 
to  spare  one  of  his  son's  eyes,  who,  by  transgressing; 
the  law,  subiected  himself  to  the  loss  of  both,  is  a& 
example.     Here,  as  far  as  it  yitni^  justice  and  mercy 
were  combined  in  the  same  act ;  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion been  much  fuller  than  it  was,  so  full  that  the 
author! tv  of  the  law  instead  of  being  weaken*. d 
should  have  been  abundantly  magnifi^  and  hon- 
oured, still  it  had  been  jferfectly  consistent  with  fret 
forgn/eness. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  debtor,  satisfaction) 
being  once  accepted,  justice  recjuires  his  complete 
dischar^ ;  but  in  that  of  the  criminal,  where  satis- 
faction IS  made  to  the  wounded  honour  of  the  law 
and  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver,  justice,  thoiigh  it 
admits  of  his  discharge,  yet  no  otherwise  requires  it 
than  as  it  may  have  been  matter  of  promise  to  the 
substitute. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  cases  of  this  sort  affordi 
a  competent  representation  of  redemption  by  Christ. 
That  is  a  work  which  not  only  ranks  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  interpositions,  but  which  has  no  parallel; 
it  is  a  work  of  God,  which  leaves  all  the  petty  con- 
cerns of  mortals  infinitely  behind  it.  All  th&t  com- 
parisons can  do  is  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the/rfV 
ciple  on  which  it  proceeds. 

^Andrew  Fuller^  1754- 1815. 

YI.    WAS  MADS  POR  ALL  MEN, 

(3S4.)  As  the  sun  is  the  general  giver  of  light  to> 
the  whole  world,  although  there  1^  many  who  da 
receive  no  light  at  all  of  it ;  or  as  there  was  among 
the  Jevrs,  upon  the  year  of  jubilee,  a  general  delivery" 
of  all  bondmen,  although  many  abode  still  in  their 
bondage  and  refused  the  grace  of  their  delivery: 
even  so  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Christ  is 
available  for  all,  uthough  reprobate  and  wicked 
men,  for  want  of  the  grace  of  God,  do  not  receive 
the  same ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  lose 
its  title  and  glory  of  universal  redemption  because 
of  the  children  of  perdition,  seeing  that  it  is  ready 
for  all  men  and  all  be  called  unto  it. 

^Cawdray^  1 598-1664. 

(385.)  The  holy  fathers  do,  by  several  like  lunill 
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tudes,  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  matter,  and  some- 
what to  assoil  the  difficulty  (f.^.,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fiu;t,  all  men  are  not  saved).  They  compare  our 
Saviour  to  the  sun,  who  shines  indifTerenily  to  all 
the  world,  although  there  be  some  private  comers 
and  secret  caves,  to  which  his  light  doth  not  come  ; 
although  some  shut  their  windows  or  their  eyes,  and 
exclude  it ;  although  some  are  blind,  and  do  not  se< 
it.  That  mystical  Sun  of  Righteousness  (saith  St. 
Ambrose)  is  risen  to  all,  come  to  all,  did  suffer  and 
rise  again  for  all — but  if  any  one  doth  not  believe  in 
Christ,  he  defrauds  himself  of  the  general  benefit. 
As  if  one  shutting  the  windows  should  exclude  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  the  sun  is  not  therefore  not  risen 
to  all.  They  compare  our  Lord  to  a  physician,  who 
professes  to  relieve  and  cure  all  that  shall  have  re- 
course to  His  help  ;  but  doth  cure  only  those  who 
seek  for  remedy,  and  are  willing  to  take  the  medi- 
cine ;  because  all  (saith  St.  Ambrose  again)  do  not 
desire  cure,  but  most  do  shun  it,  lest  the  ulcer  should 
smart  by  medicaments ;  therefore  vd^-nUs  curut^  no/i 
ustrin^ii  invitos  ;  He  cures  only  the  willing,  doth  not 
compel  those  that  are  unwilling ;  they  only  receive 
health,  who  desire  medicine.  Evangelical  grace, 
say  they,  is  like  a  fountain  standing  openly,  to  which 
all  men  have  free  access;  at  which  all  men  may 
quench  their  thirst,  if  they  will  inquire  after  it,  and 
go  thereto.  "  The  fountain  of  life,"  saith  Amobius, 
*'  is  open  to  all ;  nor  is  any  man  hindered  or  driven 
from  the  right  of  drinking  it."  The  covenant  of 
grace  is,  sav  they,  a  door  standing  open  to  all, 
whereinto  all  have  liberty  to  enter.  "When  an 
entrance,"  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  "being  open  to 
all,  and  there  being  nothing  that  hinders,  some 
being  wilfully  naught  abide  without,  they  have  no 
other  but  their  own  wickedness  to  impute  their  de- 
struction unto.** 

And  again  he  puts  the  question,  "If  Christ  en- 
lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
how  is  that  so  many  remain  unenlightened?"  &c. 
To  which  he  answers,  that  **  If  some  wilfully  shut- 
ting the  eyes  of  their  minds  will  not  receive  the 
beams  of  this  light,  it  is  not  from  the  natXire  of 
light  that  those  remain  still  in  darkness,  but  from 
the  wickedness  of  those  who  wilfully  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  gift  of  it,"  &c. 

— Barrow^  1630-1677. 

(386.)  Suppose  a  great  kingdom,  consisting  of 
several  provinces,  should  have  revolted  from  their 
sovereign ;  disclaiming  his  authority,  neglecting  and 
disobeying  his  laws ;  that  the  good  pnnce,  out  of 
his  goodness  and  piety  toward  them  (and  upon  other 
good  considerations  moving  him  thereto,  suppose 
tne  mediation  of  his  own  son),  instead  of  prosecut- 
ing them  with  deserved  vengeance,  should  grant  a 
general  pardon  and  amnesty,  in  these  terms,  that 
whoever  of  those  rebels  willingly  should  come  in, 
acknowledge  his  fault,  and  promise  future  loyalty, 
or  obedience  to  his  laws  declared  to  them,  should 
be  received  into  favour,  have  impunity,  enjoy  pro- 
tection, and  obtain  rewards  from  him.  Further,  for 
the  effectuating  of  this  gracious  intent,  suppose  that 
he  should  appoint  and  commissionate  messengers, 
empowering  and  charging  them  to  divulge  the 
purport  of  this  act  of  grace  to  all  the  people  of  that 
kingdom.  Admit  now,  that  these  messengers  should 
TO  forth  and  seat  themselves  only  in  some  provinces  of 
Uiat  kingdom,  proclaiming  this  universal  pardon  (uni- 
versal as  to  the  design,  and  as  to  the  tenor  thereof), 
only  in  those,  neglecting  others ;  or  that,  striving  to 


propagate  it  farther,  they  should  be  rejected  and 
repelled  ;  or  that  from  any  the  like  cause  the  know- 
ledge thereof  should  not  reach  to  some  provinces ; 
it  is  plain,  that  indeed  the  efTect  of  that  paitUm 
would  be  obstructed  by  such  a  carriage  of  the  ailair ; 
but  the  tenor  of  that  act  would  not  thereby  lie 
altered  ;  nor  would  the  failure  in  execution  (conse- 
quent upon  the  ministers*  or  the  people's  misbe- 
haviour) detract  from  the  real  amplitude  of  the 
prince's  intent ;  no  more  than  the  wilful  incredulity, 
refusal,  or  non-compliance  of  some  persons,  where 
the  business  is  promulgated  and  notified,  would  pre- 
judice the  same.  It  is  plain  the  prince  meant 
favourably  toward  all,  and  provided  carefully  for 
them ;  although  by  accident  (not  imputable  to  him) 
the  designed  favours  and  benefits  do  not  reach  all. 
The  case  so  plainly  suits  our  purpose,  that  I  neecl 
not  make  any  application.     '^Barrow,  1630-1677. 

VII.  THE  SPIRIT  IN  WHICH  THE  DECLARA- 
TIONS OF  SCRIPTURE  CONCERNING  IT  ARM 
TO  BE  STUDIED, 

(387.)  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  God  hath 
revealed  concerning  the  way  of  pardon  by  Chrisst : 
it  is  impossible  to  know  more  than  He  has  revealed. 
If  men  would  forbear  to  explicate  further,  there 
would  be  more  Christianity  and  less  controversy. 

(388.)  In  studying  aH  Divine  truths,  but  specially 
a  truth  like  this  (which  involves  the  nature  of  God, 
His  mysterious  dealings,  and  the  relations  which  it 
has  pleased  Him  to  establish  between  Himself  and 
man — topics  the  most  arduous  in  the  whole  range  ol 
theology),  we  must  be  careful  to  accept  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  the  intimations  of  holy  Scripture. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  go  into  such  a  subject 
at  all,  except  so  far  as  those  intimations  lead  us  by 
the  hand.  In  every  such  investigation,  it  should  be 
present  to  our  minds  from  first  to  List,  that  in  esti- 
mating the  ways  of  God,  we  are  like  little  children 
estimating  the  ways  of  matured  and  sage  men, — 
men  enriched  with  all  the  fruits  of  a  long  experience 
and  an  extensive  observation.  The  unitarian  pro* 
fesses  an  inability  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  as  it  is  held  by  Christians,  on  the  ground 
that  it  conflicts  with  his  natural  instincts.  His  sense 
of  justice,  he  tells  us,  revolts  from  the  notion  of  an 
innocent  victim  bearing  the  sins  of  a  guilty  world  : 
to  represent  God  as  requiring  such  a  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  the  expiation  of  human  guilt,  is  to  paint 
Him  as  a  ruthless  and  relentless  tyrant,  determined 
to  have  His  blow  and  to  gratify  His  revenge  some- 
where,  even  should  It  fall  upon  the  unonending. 
I'hat  this  view  of  what  the  Scripture  says  upon  the 
subject  is  not  simply  exaggerated,  but  falsihed,  we 
shall  presently  see. 

What  I  am  now  concerned  to  remark  is,  that  our 
natural  instincts,  and  even  our  so-called  moral  sensc^ 
are  no  safe  guide  upon  a  subject  which  soars  so  in- 
finitely above  our  limited  capacity.  We  are  chiK 
dren  ;  and  in  consi<lering  the  means  by  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  save  us,  it  is  wisdom  to  accept 
simply  His  own  instructions,  desperate  folly  and 
presumption  to  criticise  those  instructions  by  our 
childish  notions  and  puerile  instincts.  My  meaning 
will  be  more  vividly  apprehended,  if  I  draw  out  the 
illustration  in  detail. 

A  father,  inured  to  life  upon  the  mountains,  aad 
acquainted  by  experience  with  all  the  natural  pheno* 
mena  of  an  Alpine  district,  is  under  the  necessity  of 
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ftfossing  a  veiy  perilous  glacier  with  children  of  four 
or  five  yeais  old.     His  nrst  counsel  for  their  safety 
h  the  obvious  and  usual  one— that  each  holding  by 
a  cofd,  one  end  of  which  is  in  his  own  hand,  they 
shall  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  from  him,  and  from 
one  another,  as  ue  length  of  the  cord  admits.    The 
children  are  of  such  an  age  that  the  direction, 
"  Hold  this,  and  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
me  as  you  possibly  can,**  can  just  be  made  intelli- 
gible to  them, — the  grounds  oi'^it  (plain  enough  to 
an  adnltf  that  the  weight  of  the  party  may  be  dis- 
tributed along  the  ice,  and  not  brought  to  bear  on 
one  particular  spot,  which  might  thus  give  way) 
are,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  reach  of  a  child's  capacity. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  children,  in  fright  and  dis- 
eomfort,  begin  to  reason  about  this  counsel,  and  to 
judge  of  it  by  their  natural  instincts ;  conceive  that 
one  of  them  should  think  and  say  as  follows  :— 
"  Can  thb  direction  come  from  our  father,  who  is 
so  afiectionate  a  parent,  who  loves  to  have  us  close 
around  him  under  ordinary  circumstances,  hanging 
round  his  neck  and  sitting  on  his  knees?    Can  he 
lay  upon  this  occasion,  '  Come  not  near  me,  child, 
at  the  peril  of  thy  life?'    Say  it  he  may,  but  I  will 
not  believe  such  to  be  his  meaning,  for  it  is  an  un- 
genial  idea*  conflicting  with  all  my  natural  instincts, 
which  are  to  cling  round  him  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, and,  moreover,  with  confidence  in  his  affection." 
But  shortly  afterwards  a  further  direction  is  given. 
Night  falls  upon  the  mountain  summits,  its  black- 
ness only  relieved  by  the  flickering  snows.    The 
wearied  children  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  lie  down 
without  any  covering,  in  which  case  death  would 
overtake  them  before  the  morning.    The  father  dis- 
covers a  comer,  where  the  snowdrift  lies  deep.     He 
bniTOWs  in  it  with  all  the  energy  of  a  man  who 
knows  that  life  depends  upon  hit  exertions,  and  pro* 
poses  that  in  the  cavities  so  made  the  children  snail 
lie,  die  cold  snow  piled  over  them  as  if  they  were 
buried  in  it,  and  only  the  smallest  possible  aperture 
allowed  for  the  passage  of  the  breath.    Adults,  of 
course,  would  be  aware  that  this  would  be  thr  inly 
method  under  the  circumstances  (and  a  sure  metnod) 
of  preserving  and  cherishing  the  vital  heat  of  the 
body ;  but  not  so  the  children.     Snow,  applied  only 
to  parts  of  the  person,  and  not  as  a  general  wrapper, 
is  bitterly  cold  ;  and  the  children,  unable  to  under- 
stand how  the  great  white  mantle  of  winter  really 
wards  off  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  seeds 
of  plants  and  flowers,  imagine  cruelty  in  this  direc- 
tion of  the  father,  and  shudder  at  the  ught  of  the 
bed  which  he  has  prepared  for  them. 

My  brethren*  a  little  child,  feeling  thus  and 
reasonmg  thus  on  such  an  occasion,  presents  a  very 
just  imafe  of  a  man  who  rejects  (or  qualifies,  so  as 
to  meet  nis  own  notions)  the  doctrine  of  the  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
flkrts  with  hu  natural  instincts,  violates  his  moral 
lense,  and  presents  to  us  (as  it  does  undoubtedly, 
imder  one  aspect  of  it)  the  severity  of  God.  The 
albwing  these  grounds  to  weigh  with  us  against  the 
simple  statements  of  Scripture  is  not  wisdom,  is  not 
independence  of  thought,  is  not  a  high  "^ach  of  mind, 
—it  IS  simply  folly. 

The  ouestion  is  not  between  Revelation  and 
Mson,  out  rather  between  reason  and  natural  in- 
stincts ;  reliance  upon  which  (in  defiance  of  reason) 
it  ioUj.  For  it  is  reason  surely  to  accept,  and  folly 
to  reject  or  modify  the  Word  of  Htm  all-wise  and 
all-Ioving  One  on  points  on  which  He  alone  is  00m- 
pctcBt  to  iofonn  US. 


The  child  who  keeps  at  a  distance  from  his  fiither. 
and  buries  himself  in  the  snow,  is  a  wise  child,  be^ 
cause,  renouncing  the  ^idance  of  his  instincts,  he 
places  faith  in  one  manifestly  his  superior  in  capa- 
city. The  child  who  clings  round  his  father's  neck 
upon  the  glacier,  and  stretches  his  limbs  beneath  the 
open  sky,  in  distrust  of  his  parent's  directions,  •«  a 
foolish  child  ;  for  what  is  ^eater  folly  than  to  refuse 
to  be  guided  by  a  recognised  superior  in  wisdom  ? 
And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that 
one  who,  in  investigating  such  a  subject  as  the 
method  of  human  salvation,  follows  the  guidance  of 
his  natural  instincts  in  preference  to  that  of  Revela- 
tion, is  a  weak  person,  not  a  man  of  bold  and 
courageous  thought.  Simple  dependence  upon  God, 
where  God  alone  can  teach,  is  the  truest  independ- 
ence of  mind.  — Coulbum^ 

(3S9.)  When  I  look  at  the  work  of  the  at  me- 
ment,^  I  look  at  a  grand  and  glorious  transaction 
that  lies  back,  in  the  order  of  nature,  of  the  purpose 
of  election,  and  that  in  its  original  applicability  is 
limited  by  no  design  of  God.  It  is  for  the  world — 
*'  that  whosoever  belie veth  may  net  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life.*'  I  see  in  it  a  work  designed  to 
show  the  benignity  of  God  ;  showing  how  God  can 
be  just,  and  yet  the  justi6er  of  Him  that  belie  veth ; 
how  he  can  maintain  His  truth  and  yet  forgive ; 
how  He  can  welcome  rebels  to  His  favour  and  yet 
show  that  He  hates  th«:ir  sins ;  how  He  can  admit 
them  to  the  fellowship  of  angels,  and  yet  not  have 
them  revolt  at  the  accession  to  their  number,  or 
lose  their  confidence  in  God,  as  if  He  were  dis|x>sed 
to  treat  the  evil  and  the  good  alike.  And  I  love  to 
contemplate  it  as  it  stands  in  its  original  glory — as 
it  is  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  goodness.  I  love 
to  contemplate  it,  not  in  reference  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  question  of  selfishness,  "  who  shall  or 
who  shall  not  be  saved ;  not  nanowed  down  by  a 
reference  to  a  sordid  commercial  transaction  of  debt 
and  purchase ;  but  with  reference  to  the  display  of 
Jthe  Divine  perfections — the  exhibition  of  the  mercy 
and  the  goodness  of  God.  So  I  love  to  stand  00 
the  shore  of  the  ocean,  while  surge  after  surge  breaks 
at  my  feet ;  and  the  blue  expanse  stretches  out 
inimitably  before  me ;  and  ships  ride  proudly  over 
the  deep  ;  and  to  contemplate  it  not  with  reference 
to  the  question  whether  it  will  safely  bear  a  cargo  of 
mine  across  it  or  not,  but  as  a  glorious  exhibition  of 
the  power  and  greatness  of  God.  So  I  love  to  stand 
on  some  eminence,  and  look  down  upon  the  land- 
scape, and  to  survey  the  spreading  forests,  and  the 
river,  and  the  fields,  and  the  waterfalls,  and  the 
villages,  and  the  churches,  not  with  the  narrow  in- 
quiry, "What  is  all  this  worth?"  hut  what  a  view 
is  there  here  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  great- 
ness of  His  compassion  to  the  children  of  men  I  So 
I  stand  at  Niagara,  and  as  God  "pours"  the  water 
"from  His  hollow  hand,"  and  the  soul  is  filled  with 
emotions  of  unutterable  sublimity,  I  will  not  ask 
what  is  all  this  worth  for  a  mill-seat  ?  but  I  will 
allow  the  scene  to  lift  my  soul  up  to  God  ;  to  teach 
me  lessons  of  His  power  and  greatness,  and  to  show 
me  the  littleness  of  all  that  man  can  do.  And  so  I 
will  look  on  the  clorious  work  of  the  atonement.  I 
will  look  at  it,  and  ask  the  question,  who  is  or  who  is 
not  to  be  l)enefited  by  it?  I  will  ask  what  new 
manifestation  there  is  in  it  ot  the  character  of  God  ? 
what  is  there  to  elevate  the  soul  ?  what  is  there  to 
make  me  think  more  highly  of  the  fove,  the  truth, 
and  the  justice  of  my  Maker?  what  is  Uiere  to  es* 
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{wnd  the  soul,  and  to  elevate  it  above  the  sordid  I 
views  and  grovelling  propensities  of  this  world  ? 

— Barnes^  1871. 

VIII.   NOT  THE  CAUSE^   BUT   THE    MANh 
FBSTA  TlOtf  OF  GOD^S  LOVE  FOR  SINNERS. 

(390. )  We  do  not  suppose  that  compassion  towards 
them  has  been  purchased,  but  that  it  was  originally 
so  great  that  He  was  willing  to  stoop  to  sacrifice  in 
order  to  rescue  and  save  them.  A  father  has  a 
beloved  son.  He  embarks  on  the  ocean  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  an 
Algerine  pirate.  He  is  chained,  and  driven  to  the 
slave  market,  and  sold,  and  conveyed  over  burning 
sands  as  a  slave,  and  pines  in  hopeless  bondage. 
The  news  of  this  reaches  the  eant  of  the  father. 
What  will  be  his  emotions  ?  Will  the  suffering  of 
that  son  make  a  change  in  his  character?  If 
required,  he  would  gather  up  his  silver,  and  his  gold, 
and  his  pe&rls,  and  leave  his  own  home,  and  cross 
the  ocean,  and  nuike  his  way  over  the  burning  sands, 
that  he  might  find  out  and  ransom  the  captive.  But 
think  you  he  would  be  a  different  man  now  from 
what  he  was  ?  Has  the  captivity  of  that  son  made  a 
change  in  him  ?  No.  His  sufferings  have  called  out 
the  original  tenderness  of  his  bosom,  and  have  merely 
develoix:d  what  he  was.  He  so  loved  that  child  that 
the  forsaking  of  his  own  home,  and  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  journey  over  burning  sands,  were  re- 
garded  as  of  no  consequence  if  he  could  seek  out  and 
save  him.  These  sacrifices  and  toils  would  be  trifles ; 
if  he  might  again  press  his  lost  son  to  his  bosom,  and 
restore  him  to  his  desolate  home.  It  is  the  love — 
the  strong  original  love  in  his  bosom,  that  prompts 
to  the  sacrifice,  and  that  makes  toil  and  peril  wel- 
come. So  of  God.  Such  was  His  original  love  for 
man,  that  He  was  willing  to  stoop  to  any  sacrifice 
to  save  him  ;  and  the  gift  of  a  Saviour  was  the  mere 
erpression  of  that  love.        ^^oniKJ,  1798- 187a 

IX.   ITS  RELATION  TO   THE   UNIVERSE. 

(391.)  The  mediation  of  Christ  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  bringing  the  whole  creation  into  union 
with  the  church  01  people  of  God.  In  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times  it  is  said  that  God 
would  "gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ, 
both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth, 
even  in  Him."  Again,  "it  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell ;  and  (having  made 
pence  through  the  blood  of  His  cross)  by  Him  to 
reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself;  by  11  im,  I  say, 
whether  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven." 

The  language  here  used  supposes  that  the  intro- 
duction of  sin  has  effected  a  disunion  between  men 
and  the  other  parts  of  God's  creation.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  it  snould  be  so.  If  a  province  of  a  great 
empire  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  the  lawful  govern- 
ment, all  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  province  and  the  faithful  adherents  to  order 
ftnd  obedience  must  be  at  an  end.  A  line  of 
separation  would  be  immediately  drawn  by  the 
sovereign,  and  all  intercourse  between  the  one  and 
the  other  prohibited.  Nor  would  it  less  accord  with 
the  inclination  than  with  the  duty  of  all  the  friends 
of  righteousness,  to  withdraw  their  connection  from 
those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  the  supreme 
authority  and  the  general  good.  It  must  have  l>een 
thus  with  regard  to  the  holy  angels,  on  man's  apos- 
Uicy*    Those  who  at  the  creation  of  our  world  had 


sung  together,  and  even  shoutec"  for  joy,  would  now 
retire  in  disgust  and  holy  indignation. 

Hut,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  a  reunion  ii 
effected.  By  the  blood  of  the  cross  we  have  peace 
with  Ciod  ;  and  being  reconciled  to  Him,  are  united 
to  all  who  tove  Him  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
creation.  If  Paul  could  address  the  CorinthianSi 
concerning  one  of  their  excluded  members,  \vho  ha(^ 
been  brought  to  repentance,  **To  whom  ye  forgive 

ything,  I  also ;     much  more  would  the  friends 


an 

of  righteousness  say,  in  their  addresses  to  the  Great 
Supreme,  concerning  an  excluded  member  from  the 
moral  system,  "  To  whom  Thou  forgivest  anything, 
we  also  ! "  Hence  angels  acknowledge  Christians 
as  brethren,  and  become  minisiering  spirits  to  them 
while  inhabitants  of  the  present  world. 

^Atidrew  Fuller^  1 754-1815. 

X.  REASONABLENESS  OF  CHRJSfs  SUF- 
FERINGS FOR  HIS  PEOPLE. 

(393.)  The  believer  can  clear  God  as  just  in  re- 
ceiving the  debt  at  Christ's  hand,  from  that  neai 
union  that  is  betwixt  Christ  and  His  people.    The 
husband  may  lawfully  be  arrested  for  his  wife's  debt, 
because  this  union  is  voluntary ;  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
po.<«ed,  he  did,  or  ought  to  have  considered  what  her 
estate  was  before  he  contracted  so  near  a  relation  to 
her.    A  suit  may  justly  be  commenced  against  a 
surety,  because  it  was  his  own  act  to  engage  for  the 
debt.    To  be  sure,  Christ  was  most  free  in  engaging 
Himself  in  the  sinner's  cause.     He  knew  what  a  sad 
plight  man's  nature  was  in  ;  and  He  had  an  absolute 
freedom  to  please  Himself  in  His  choice ;  whether 
He  would  leave  man  to  perish,  or  lend  His  helping 
hand  towards  his  recovery ;  He  had  also  an  absolute 
power  of  His  own  life,  which  no  mere  creature  hath ; 
so  that  it  being  His  own  offer  (upon  His  Father's 
call)  to  take  our  nature  in  marriage,  thereby  to  in- 
terest Himself  in  our  debt,  and  for  the  payment  of 
it,  to  disburse  and  pour  out  His  own  precious  blood 
to  death,  how  dare  proud  flesh  call  the  justice  of 
God  to  the  bar,  and  bring  His  righteousness  in  this 
transaction  into  question,  for  which  God  promised 
Himself  the  highest  expressions  of  love  and  thank* 
fulness  at  His  creatures'  hands  ? 

— GumaH^  161 7-1679. 

XI,  VICARIOUS  SUFFERING   THE  LAW  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE. 

{393.)  But  why  must  my  Lord  be  wounded  far  my 
transgressions,  bruised  for  my  iniquities  f  Why 
must  He  be  chastised  for  my  peace?  It  may  help 
some,  if  we  go  round  about  for  our  answer,  if  we 
appeal  to  dumb,  yet  speaking,  nature.  How  is  it 
that  the  ground  has  to  be  wounded  by  spade  and 
plough,  and  put,  as  it  were,  to  the  torture  under 
narrows  before  it  will  produce  bread-corn  for  us? 
How  is  it  that  when  the  com  is  produced  it  must 
also  be  subjected  to  torture, — ^must  be  bruised  under 
millstones,  ground  and  r^round,  before  it  will  make 
bread  for  us  ?  How  is  it  that  even  then  the  bread 
is  not  committed  to  the  stomach,  before  it  has  been 
further  bruised  and  mangled  by  the  teeth?  How 
is  it  that  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  only  yield  their 
latent  virtues  when  bruised  ?  How  is  it  that  there 
can  be  no  wine  till  the  grapes  have  been  pressed 
or  trodden?  Why  is  vegetable  life  sacrificed  fot 
us?  Why  is  animal  life  slain  for  us?  Why  Joei 
every  creature  come  into  the  world  through  the  gata 
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of  torrow?    Why  is  man  bom  to  labour?    VHiy  is 
tile  sweat  of  the  brow  associated  with  labour  ?    Why 
are  labour  and  sorrow  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
for  knowledge  ?    Why  are  the  holiest  things  most 
bidden  ?    Why  is  God  hidden  from  us  ?    How  is  it 
that  all  things  are  secreted  within  chaff,  or  skin,  or 
shell,  and  that  violence  must  be  done  to  chafi^  skin, 
or  shell,  in  order  to  reach  the  hidden  good  ?    How 
is  it  that  death  is  Uie  ^te  of  life  ?    If  you  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  it  will  help  you  to  the 
opening  of  the  higher  question :    How  is  it  that 
the  broul  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Life,  the  mercy  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  is  not  adapted  to  our  need,  till 
it  comes  to  us  through  the  humbled,  bruised,  tor- 
tared,  crucified  Son  of  God  ?    If  you  cannot  answer 
the  former  questions,  you  will  learn,  at  least,  that 
the  whole  of^ nature  labours  under  the  same  difficulty 
as  "Christ  crucified.*'    You    will  see  that  good 
comes  into  this  world  through  a  strait  gate,  the 
belter  comes  in  through  a  still  straiter  gate,  and 
the  best  comes  in  through  the  straitest  gate  of  all. 
Indeed  the  absolutely  best  is  not  known  in  our 
world.    Nature  will  grow  thorns  and  thistles  with- 
out labour  and  culture,  but  if  you  will  have  com- 
6elds  and  vineyards,  you  must  chastise  nature,  and 
afflict  your  own  body  and  soul  with  hard  labour. 
Children  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  with- 
out the  care  of  parents  and  the  labour  of  teachers ; 
but  not  in  knowledge  and  virtue.    Still  less,  without 
earnest  painstaking,  will  they  grow  up  for  heaven. 
Tlie  fact  is,  evil  thrives  here,  but  good  suffers.    The 
higher  and  the  purer  the  good,  the  more  it  suffers. 
However  it  be  accounted  for,  "this  whole  creation 
Roaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain,"  brings  forth  in 
Ubour  and  sorrow,  runs  through  its  brief  course  of 
vanity,  and  ends  in  death.     Let  those,  therefore, 
who  turn  sulky  and  grumble,  because  they  find  the 
Cross  of  Christ  in  the  Bible,  have  the  goodness  to 
remove  the  stumblingblock  from  Nature.     For  my 
part  I  find  the  Cross  of  Christ,  not  an  untrue  revela- 
tion of  what  was  a  Divine  condition,  before  Jesus 
was  bom,  or  the  prophecies  written.     Upon  whose 
shoulders  did  the  burden  of  this  fallen  and  degenerate 
creation   rest  from   time  immemorial?*  Who  was 
grieved  and  smitten  to  the  heart,  by  the  Titans  of 
rebellion  and  wickedness  that  were  before  the  flood  ? 
Is  it  not  always  the  head  of  the  house  who  feels 
most  sorely  the  disorder,  the  evils,  and  the  sorrows 
of  his  house  ?    And  who  is  the  Head  of  this  great 
house  which  we  call  universe?    Is  it  its  own  head, 
or  is  God  its  Head?    God,  certainly.    Then  the 
chief  presmre  of  its  evil  condition  must  lie  upon 
Him,  must  it  not?    Surely.      What  countenance 
then,   or   authority,   from    nature,   have    men   for 
objecting  to  the  Cross  of  Christ?    The  Cross  of 
Christ  did  not  make  a  new  truth :  it  was  rather 
the  manifestation  of  a  world-old  truth. 

(394.)  The  points  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment which  present  most  difficulty  to  the  natural 
onderstanding,  are,  first,  the  necessity  of  any  suffer- 
ing in  ^rder  to  procure  human  redemption ;  and, 
secondly,  the  imputation  to  the  innocent  of  the  sins 
of  the  ^ilty.  It  may  alleviate  these  difficulties  for 
such  nunds  as  love  to  see  a  unity  of  principle  in 
God's  dealings,  to  remark,  first,  that  almost  all 
temporal  blessings  are  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
sorrow  somewhere*  Since  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world,  it  seems  to  be  the  one  condition  of  our 
evoy  blessing,  nay,  in  many  instances,  of  Uie  itself^ 


that  some  one  shall  suffer  to  procure  them.  We 
move  in  the  midst  of  comforts,  most  of  which  are 
furnished  by  the  severe  toil  of  the  handicraftsman. 
Our  lives  are  supported  by  animal  food,  and  in  pro- 
viding animal  food,  some  innocent  creature  is  made 
to  bleed  and  die.  The  stracture  of  civilisation  is 
built  up  upon  the  groans  and  toils  of  the  few.  It  is 
then  surely  in  accordance  with  a  law  which  seems 
to  pervade  God*s  universe,  that  the  highest,  the 
inappreciable  blessing  of  redemption,  should  be 
purchased  by  the  deepest  anguish  that  ever  rent  the 
human  soul  asunder. 

Secondly,  the  fact  is  certain,  however  we  may 
explain  it,  that  sins  are  visited  upon  others  than 
their  agents.  The  spendthrift  and  intemperate 
father  entails  upon  his  son,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  an  enfeebled  constitution,  and  all  the 
miseries  of  poverty.  We  may  quarrel  with  these 
facts  if  we  please ;  but  they  confront  us  wherever 
we  tum  our  eyes,  and  we  cannot  deny  them.  Why 
is  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  even  one  single  pang 
of  bodily  pain  tor  the  sins  of  the  guilty  ?  I  care  not 
to  say  why ;  for  to  our  limited  capacities  many  of 
God's  dealings  are  utterly  inscrutable ;  but  I  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  fact  that  so  it  is  in  the  world  of 
nature.  And  if  God  deals  thus  in  the  world  of 
nature,  why  should  we  refuse  to  l)elieve  that  His 
dealings  in  the  world  of  grace  will  be  characterised 
by  the  same  great  feature,  that  (in  Scripture  phrase- 
ol<^)  "  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us,  m  order  that 
we  might  be  made  tlie  righteousness  of  God  ii 
Him  **  I  — Goulbum, 

(395.)  Society,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  moral 
world,  is  carried  on,  and  is  held  together  by  a  law, 
by  a  scheme  of  natural  intervention  or  mediation  ,* 
I  think  you  could  scarcely  name  a  joy  you  have  evei 
felt ;  or  a  trouble  from  which  you  have  ever  escaped* 
which  you  cannot  trace  to  the  intervention  of  anotheri 
and  not  rarely  to  an  intervention  effected  with  paift 
to  the  intervener. 
Think  of  the  little  babe ;  there  it  lies,  joyous  and 

.redolent  with*  the  promise  of  the  activities  of  life, 
yet  utterly  helpless  and  dependent  upon  others* 
care.  But  think  also  of  the  pale  face  of  her  whose 
strength  scarcely  suffices  to  nestle  her  little  one  in  hei 
nervdess  arms.  Nay,  without  my  bidding,  som^ 
of  you  perforce  recall  to  memory,  how  the  mother's 
pulse  ceased  to  beat  before  she  could  utter  a  parent's 
olessing  on  a  child.  And  what  is  all  this?  what  is 
it  but  a  redemption  of  a  life,  at  the  cost  of  the 
sufferings  of  another  1 

Pass  onwards  a  few  years,  and  trace  that  child 
now  walking  with  elastic  step  at  his  father's  side — 
but  look  upwards  at  the  father's  face ;  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  many  a  deep  furrow  there, 
furrows  that  bear  testimony  to  the  father's  anxieties 
and  father's  toils — anxieties  and  toils,  that  the 
bright  boy  who  walks  at  his  side  may  have  a  good 
offset  for  the  tattle  of  life  l>efore  him,  nay,  anxieties 
and  toils  sometimes  deep  and  inevitable  for  the  bare 
supply  of  that  child's  daily  bread.  .  And  what  means 
all  this?  What  is  it  but  redemption  again,  some- 
times procured  at  the  cost  of  labour,  and  suffering, 
and  tears  1 

And  when  is  it  that  you  cease  to  hear  men  speak 
of  their  "  friends  "  ?  What  other  word  so  common 
among  us?  Need  I  remind  you  what  that  word 
'*  friend  '*  practically  implies?  Alas  1  for  the  most 
part  it  implies,  not   the  confiding  interchange  of 

I  thougbt ;  not  the  sweet  comparison  of  exi)erience. 
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and  of  hope,  and  of  aspiration ;  not  the  pleasant 
suggestions  which  arise  from  community  of  taste ; 
for  such  high  privileges  are  reserved  for  those  only 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  wcll-<?)ing  have 
acquired  the  right  and  the  capacity  to  ei.joy  them  ; 
but  that  commonest  of  words  a  '* friend,"  bears 
testimony  to  that  commonness  of  weakness  which 
looks  for  aid  in  another's  strength ;  to  that  common- 
ness of  wants  which  seeks  their  supply  in  another*s 
abundance ;  it  bears  testimony  to  that  commonness 
of  troubles  which  not  rarely  can  be  removed  solely 
at  the  cost  of  another's  pains,  even  greater  than 
those  which  they  assuage.  There  is  not,  there  can- 
not be,  a  roan  before  me  who  may  not  trace,  again 
and  again,  instances  of  what  I  mean  in  his  own 
personal  history.  **  I  speak  of  what  we  know  and 
feel  within." 

And  think  again,  for  a  moment,  even  of  the  arts 
and  conveniences  of  life;  of  the  appliances,  the 
inventions,  the  discoveries  which  God  hath  ordained 
to  ennoble  life  ;  such  results  come  at  no  man's  light 
bidding ;  the  discovery,  the  invention  may  come, 
and  in  fact  must  at  last  like  a  flash  ;  but  the  happy, 
the  final  thought  comes  to  the  man  of  genius  only 
after  days  and  nights,  or  even  years  of  patient 
endurance  in  intellectual  toil.  And  when  it  does 
come  to  him,  not  seldom  the  health  is  failing,  or 
the  lamp  of  life  is  flickering  and  burnt  low;  or 
other  men  step  in,  reaping  the  harvest  of  his  toil, 
and  leaving  him  little  more  than  the  gleanings  of 
the  field,  the  sowing  whereof  was  all  his  own.  Look 
at  the  countenances  of  the  chief  among  those  able 
men  who  now  throng  your  town,*  and  on  their 
brows  you  will  find  many  a  trace  of  the  midnight 
struggle  with  thought,  ageing  them  before  they  have 
reached  their  prime.  Herein  is  that  saying  true, 
'*  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth.*'  1'hese  men 
labour,  you  and  I  '*  enter  into  their  labours." 

And  so  I  might  proceed  with  other  instances  of 
a  like  import.  If  tne  time  allowed,  I  might  more 
than  briefly  allude  to  the  well-known  names  of  noble 
men  and  of  noble  women  still  living  among  us,  who 
like  apostles  and  martyrs  of  old,  count  not  their* 
lives  dear  unto  them,  if  only  they  may  help  the 
helpless,  cheer  the  cheerless,  raise  the  fallen,  and 
impart  the  joy  of  hope  to  the  spirit  of  the  dying. 
But  I  forbear ;  for  one  continuous  system  of  redemp- 
tion and  of  vicarious  suffering  has  been  ordained  of 
God  as  the  very  law  and  the  plan  of  our  natural 
being. 

Now,  such  being  the  scheme,  such  the  manner 
after  which  it  has  pleased  the  Eternal  Creator  to 
impart  the  joys,  to  assuage  the  sorrows,  and  to 
enlighten  the  ignorance  of  His  creatures  in  this 
their  natural  life  which  endures  but  for  thieescore 
years  and  ten  ;  I  ask  you,  Is  there  anything  which 
c.in  reasonably  jar  upon  our  feelings,  if  we  hnd  that 
the  Eternal  Father  in  His  marvellous  beneficence 
has  interposed  after  a  like,  though  a  higher  manner, 
on  behalf  of  His  children  in  those  higher  relations 
of  theirs  which  endure  fur  ever  ?        — i^iuhard, 

XII.    OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED, 

1.  8alTation  by  the  suffexlng  of  anotlMr  to  aot 
InoonalBtent  with  tlie  Divine  Jnstlce. 

(396.)  Men  say  that  it  is  unjust  that  one  man 
■hould  suffer  for  another ;  however  willing  may  tje 

*  The  sermon  from  which  thii  extract  «rai  made  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  British  Auocia- 
itam  to  Norwich. 


the  sufferer,  however  he  may  put  aside  the  rights  ci 
his  own  innocence,  it  is  revolting  to  our  reason  to 
sup]x>se  that  God  will  or  can  accept  such  a  sacrifice 
as  effectual  towards  the  forgiveness  of  the  guilty. 
Yet,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  in  human  history 
more  plain  than  that  men  suffer  the  natural  punish- 
ments for  things  of  which  they  are  not  guilty.    We 
speak  as  if  the  Saviour's  sacriflce  were  the  only  fact 
hard  to  be  accepted  in  the  Divine  economy,  as  if  an 
objection  established  against  this  one  tenet  would 
leave  all  the  rest  of  the  Divine  Government  plain, 
and  easy  to  be  understood.    That  is  not  the  case. 
How  do  we  make  it  just  that  all  from  their  birth 
should  need  atonement,  that  they  should  be  incap- 
able of  holiness?     How  do  we  account  for  the 
ruined  health  and  morals  of  the  children  where  the 
father  has  been  licentious  ?  how  for  the  devastation 
of  whole  countries  in  a  warfare  waged  upon  the 
quarrel  of  kings?  how  for  the  calamities  which 
shipwreck,  and  earthquake,  and  contagion  bring  on 
the  unoffending  ?  how  for  the  light  and  prosperity 
enjoyed    by   European  races,   whilst  the    African 
nations  grovel  in  degradation  ?    Men  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  regarded  only  as  free  and  responsible 
units,  each  planted  apart  from  all  his  neighbours 
and  thoroughly  independent  of  them  all ;   as  per- 
fectly free  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  com- 
pletely responsible  for  all  their  acts  without  help  or 
hindrance  from  any  other.     Man  has  his  individual 
life ;  but  he  is  also  one  of  a  family,  of  a  city,  of  a 
nation  ;  and  his  lot  is  bound  up  with  that  of  others 
in  all  these  relations.     When  the  shells  are  crashing 
through  the  roofs  of  the  bombarded  town,  they  will 
shatter  alike  the  warrior  and  the  man  that  longs  for 
p*ace.     When  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness and  destroyeth  in  the  noonday  is  marching 
through  our  streets  and  alleys,  it  mows  down  alike 
those  whose  careless  habits  have  encouraged  the 
disease,  and  those  who  have  purged  their  dwellii^ 
from   those  pollutions  on  which   infection    feeds. 
The  Most   High  is  just  indeed  ;  but  He  is  also 
a  jealous  God,   visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on 
the  children.     Through  such  enactments  does  His 
justice  work  itself  out.     One  day  we  may  under- 
stand  His  ways,  and  learn  that  1 1  is  moral  govern- 
ment proceeds  on  laws  as  beautiful  and  as  harmoni- 
ous as  those  which  regulate  the  world  of  nature. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  argue  upon 
God's  justice,  as  if  we  understood  it  thoroughly. 
So  far  from  its  being  a  paradox  that  another  should 
exercise  an  influence  over  our  moral  being,  examples 
of  such  an  influence  will  occur  to  every  one.  And 
a  being  quite  separated  from  all  other  nati'^^s,  and 
owing  nothing  of  his  character  or  his  actions  to 
others  around  nim,  cannot  even  be  conceived  of  any 
existing  under  our  human  nature.  If  it  is  unjust 
that  your  sins,  out  of  which  you  cannot  help  your- 
selves, should  receive  great  help  from  another 
whose  you  are,  in  whom  as  the  Word  and  Wisdom 
of  God  you  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being, 
why  are  you  allowed  to  profit  by  other  men*s  toU 
and  labour  in  anything  whatever  ?  All  that  you  are 
and  have  has  come  from  others,  now  through  the 
most  wearing  labour,  now  through  perils  that  have 
even  cost  life  itself.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
repugnant  to  the  known  facts  of  God's  government, 
in  the  belief  that  one  may  exert  an  influence  over 
others,  both  for  good  and  evil ;  it  is  not  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  Divine  justice  that  one  should  be 
permitted  to  lift  off  the  weight  of  others*  sins,  unless 
It  is  also  abhorrent  to  it  that  sins  should  be  trine* 
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vitted  fipom  father  to  child,  or  the  profligate  be 
allowed  to  entice  the  ixmocent  to  share  his  sin. 

The  power  of  others  over  us  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  forms  of  that  obscure  enigma — the  existence 
of  evil  in  the  world.  But  of  all  solutions  the  least 
satisfactory  to  rrcf  own  mind  would  be  that  which 
allowed  it  for  evil  and  denied  it  for  good ;  which 
admitted  that  the  sins  of  the  first  Adam  may  be 
Inherited,  but  denied  that  the  second  Adam  could 
relieve  them ;  which  was  able  to  say,  "  In  Adam 
all  die,"  but  found  it  a  blasphemy  a^inst  the 
jtistice  of  heaven  to  add,  ''Even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  ^J'homstm^ 

8.  The  redemptioii  of  tbe  Iraman  race  la  not  a 
taak  nnwoortliy  of  tbe  Dlylne  greatneaa. 

(397«)  ^^  i>  <^  incapable  of  being  indifferent 
towards  His  lost  mankind,  as  is  a  mother  towards  her 
lost  child.     Lost  mankind  are  not  only  His  lost,  but 
His  lost  children.     His  piece  of  money  is  Money  in- 
deed, for  originally  it  came  out  of  the  mine  of  His 
Eternal  Nature.    Heathen  poets,  Christian  Apostles, 
and  modem  philosophy  are  agreed  that  mankind 
*'are  His  offsprine.      And  does  not  the  Source  of 
all  hearts  feel  ?    And  is  He  not  concerned  for  His 
lost  ?    In  the    Divinity  of  indifference  I  cannot 
believe.     I  could  far  more  easily  believe  that  the 
Divine  Heart  carries  a  huge  grief;  and  that  "t)^<e 
Man  of  Sorrows "  only  partiallv  represents  fhe 
tenderness  of  Infinite  Love.     In  human  iiearts,  in 
mother's  love^  in  angelic  love,  and  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus,  the  affections  of  God  have  a  wide  and  won- 
derful revelation ;  but  what  the  Divine  Affections  are 
in  their  Fountain-head  must  be  beyond  all  revealing 
and  conceiving.    And  yet  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that,  to  many,  one   great    ofwnce  of  the 
Gospel  is,  that  it  b  too  gracious^  too  tender,  too 
woinanly.    They  can  believe  in  a  God  afiur  off,  but 
they  cannot  believe  in  God  "  nigh  at  hand.'*    They 
can  conceive  God  to  have  Almighty  Power,  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Justice,  but  they  caimot  give  Him 
credit  for  Infinite  Affection.     They  know  that  a 
woman  will  tight  a  candle  and  ^o  into  every  hole 
and  comer,  stooping  and  searching,  until  she  find 
that  which  she  has  missed  ;  but  they  have  no  idea 
that  this  can  be  a  true  parable  of  God's  concern  for 
His  lost  children.    Thev  are  not  surprised  to  find 
a  heart  in  my  Ladv  Franklin  :  they  are  not  surprised 
at  any  measures  that  she  may  set  on  foot  to  recover 
the  lost  one.     They  are  not  surprised   that  the 
British  and  American  Governments  should  be  con- 
cerned to  seek,  and  if  possible,  to  save  Sir  John  and 
hia  crew.     No  one  said,  they  are  not  worth  the 
expense  and  labour  of  seeking,  because  they  are 
lew.     Not  far  from  a  million  pounds  were  sacrificed 
in  this  search.     Besides  money,  good  brothers  were 
not  found  backward  to  ex}iose  their  own  lives  to 
danger,  in  the  distant  hope  of  finding  and  relieving 
their  missing  brothers.     Have  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  people  so  great  a  concern  to  recover  their 
VatH,  and  has  God  none?    Better  say  that  a  drop 
oootaina  more  than  the  ocean,  that  a  candle  gives 
more  light  than  the  sun,  that  there  are  higher  virtues 
In  a  stream  than  in  fts  source,  and  that  the  creature 
has  more  heart  than  God.    Otherwise  confess,  that 
the  Gospel  is  infinitely  worthy  of  the  I  leart  of  God  ; 
and  never  more  imagine  the  Great  Father  to  find 
rest  nnder  the  loss  orHis  human  family,  in  the  con- 
iolation :   "  The^  are  nothing  compared  with  My 
anivene,  thcj  will  never  be  missed.    — Htl^brd, 


S.  Tbla  world  la  not  too  amall  a  aphera  for  aooli 
a  wonderfta  display  of  the  Divine  lore. 

(398.),  Let  creation  be  ever  so  extensive,  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  reason  in  supposing  that 
some  one  particular  part  of  it  should  bei:hosen  out 
from  the  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  would  perform  His  most 
glorious  works.  Every  empire  that  has  been 
founded  in  the  world  hia  had  some  one  particular 
spot  where  those  actions  were  performed,  from  which 
its  glor^  has  arisen.  The  glory  of  the  Csesars  was 
founded  on  the  event  of  a  battle  fought  near  a  very 
inconsiderable  dty  ;  and  why  might  not  this  world, 
though  less  than  "twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  cir- 
cumference," be  chosen  as  the  theatre  on  which  God 
would  bring  about  events  that  should  fill  His  whole 
empire  with  glory  and  joy  ?  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  plead  the  insignificance  of  Actium  or  Agin- 
court  in  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  victories 
there  obtained  (supposing  them  to  have  b^n  on  the 
side  of  righteousness),  to  fill  the  respective  empires 
of  Rome  and  Britain  with  glory,  as  that  of^  our 
world  to  fill  the  whole  empire  of  God  with  matter 
of  joy  and  everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the 
comparative  dimension  of  our  world  is  of  no 
account.  If  it  be  large  enough  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  events  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  all  intelligences,  that  is  all  that  is  required. 

—Andrew  Fuller,  1754-18 1 5. 

XIII.  NO  DIFFTCULTISS  JN  OUR  UNDER- 
STANDING THE  METHOD  OF  THE  ATONE- 
MENT SHOULD  HINDER  US  FROM  GRATE- 
FULLY  ACCEPTING  IT. 

(399.)  When  I  see  men  busy  about  the  method 
of  atonement,  I  marvel  at  them.  It  is  as  if  a  man 
that  was  starving  to  death  should  insist  upon  going 
into  a  laboratory  to  ascertain  in  what  way  dirt 
germinated  wheat.  It  is  as  if  a  man  that  was 
perishing  from  hunger  shoukl  insist  upon  having  a 
chemical  analysis  of  bread.  '^Beecher. 


AVARICE. 

1.  Dallned. 

(410a)  Avarice  is  nothing  but  a  higher  form  of 
the  wish  to  obtain  property— so  high  that  it  cuta 
off  one's  sympathy  from  others ;  and  lowers  the 
impression  of  the  value  of  things  which  are  more 
valuable  than  riches.  It  becomes  first  a  kind  of 
intemperance;  and  then  it  becomes  like  intem- 
perance itself,  a  disease ;  and  finally  it  becomes 
insanity.  There  are  few  misers ;  but  there  are  a 
great  many  men  who  have  the  first  touches  of 
miserism  in  them.  There  is  a  closeness,  a  tenacity 
with  which  men  hold  money.  There  is  a  growing 
indisposition  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
increase  it.  There  is  a  spirit  by  which  men  see  m 
riches  only  cauital  to  ^  invested  for  the  sake  of  ita 
interest,  which  is  to  them  good  to  be  invested  again. 
So  they  roll  their  possessions,  as  boys  used  to  roll 
the  snow  in  winter.  In  rolling,  it  increases  in 
magnitude,  and  is  at  last  vaster  than  they  can 
shove.  And  when  they  have  amassed  it,  whA  do 
they  do?  They  let  it  stand  where  it  is,  and  the 
summer  finds  it,  and  melts  it  all  away.  It  sinks  to 
water  again  ;  and  the  water  is  sucked  up,  and  goes 
I  to  maice  snow  once  more  for  other  foolish  b^ys  to 
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lol]  into  heaps.  Men  go  on  amassing  wealth, 
either  in  the  early  stages,  or  the  middle  stages,  or 
the  latter  stages  of  avarice,  desiring  it,  not  for 
what  it  can  do,  not  for  what  it  is  as  a  quickener,  as 
a  helper,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  purveyor  of  God's 
bounty,  but  purely  and  simply  because  it  is  wealth. 

IL  It  a  retiilt  of  athelim. 

(401.)  Because  men  believe  not  Providence, 
therefore  they  do  so  greedily  scrape  and  hoard. 
l*hey  do  not  believe  any  reward  for  charity,  there- 
fore they  will  part  with  nothing. 

— i/amw,  1631-1713. 

S.  It!  ZiudiUoutneM. 

(402.)  Beware  of  growing  covetousness,  for  of  all 
sins  this  is  one  of  the  most  insidious.  It  is  like 
the  silling  up  of  a  river.  As  the  stream  comes 
down  from  the  land,  it  brings  with  it  sand  and 
earth,  and  deposits  all  these  at  its  mouth,  so  that 
by  degrees,  unless  the  conservators  watch  it  care- 
fiilly.  It  will  block  itself  up,  and  leave  no  channel 
for  ships  of  great  burden.  By  daily  deposit  it 
imperceptibly  creates  a  bar  which  is  dangerous  to 
navigation.  Many  a  man  when  he  logins  to 
accumulate  wealth  commences  at  the  same  moment 
to  ruin  his  soul,  and  the  more  he  acquires,  the 
more  closely  he  blocks  up  his  liberality,  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  veij  mouth  of  spiritual  life.  In- 
stead of  doing  more  for  God  he  does  less  ;  the  more 
he  saves  the  more  he  wants,  and  the  more  he  wants 
of  this  world  the  less  he  cares  for  the  world  to 
come.  '^^purgeoiu 

i.  Degrades  tlie  6haxmot«r. 

(403.)  The  avaricious  roan  is  like  a  pig,  which 
seeks  its  food  in  the  mud,  without  caring  where  it 
comes  from.  —  Vianney. 

0.  Leads  to  dlihonesty  and  fkLMbood. 

(404.)  The  love  of  money  can  never  keep  goo^ 
auarter  with  honesty ;  there  is  a  mint  of  fraud  m 
tne  worldly  breast,  and  it  can  coin  lies  as  fast  as 
utterance.  ^Adams^  i^SS* 

a.  The  imiglnatlfln  of  the  ooyetoiia. 

(405.)  The  fancy  is  a  mint-house,  and  most  of 
the  thoughts  a  covetous  man  mints  are  worldly  :  he 
is  always  plotting  and  projecting  about  the  things  of 
this  life ;  like  a  vir^n  that  hath  all  her  thoughts 
running  upon  her  suitor.  — iVatsoti^  1690. 

7.  Is  insatiable. 

(406.)  It  is  not  abundance,  nor  masses  of  gold 
and  silver,  that  can  quench  this  insatiable  thirst ; 
but  thereby  it  is  rather  increased.  For  as  more 
wood  put  to  the  fire  augments  the  flame  and  the 
heat,  so  the  desire  of  many  by  addition  of  wealth  is 
multiplied.  — AtUrsol^  161 8. 

(407.)  The  countryman  in  the  fable  would  needs 
stay  till  the  river  was  run  all  away,  and  then  go  over 
dr>'-shod  ;  but  the  river  did  nm  on  still,  and  he  was 
deceived  in  his  expectation,  t  Such  are  the  world- 
ling's inordinate  desires :  the  deceitful  heart  pro- 
miseth  to  see  them  run  over  and  gone,  when  they 
are  attained  to  such  a  measure,  and  then  they  are 
stronger,  wider,  and  more  unruly  than  before ;  for  a 
covetous  heart  grasps  at  no  less  than  the  whole 
world — would  fam  be  master  of  all,  and  dwell  alone, 
like  a  wen  in  the  oody,  which  draws  all  to  itself. 
Let  it  have  never  so  much,  it  will  reach  after  more ; 
add  house  to  house,  and  tield  to  field,  till  there  be 


no  more  place  to  compass.  Like  a  bladder,  it 
swells  wider  and  wider,  the  more  of  this  empty 
world  is  put  into  it.  So  boundless,  so  endless,  so 
inordinate  are  the  corrupt  desires  of  worldly-minded 
men  I  — Spencer^  1656. 

(408.)  A  ship  may  be  overladen  with  nlver,  even 
nnto  sinking,  and  yet  space  enough  be  left  to 
hold  ten  times  more.  So  a  covetous  man,  though 
he  have  enough  to  sink  him,  yet  never  hath  he 
enough  to  satisfy  him,  like  that  miserable  caitiff, 
mentioned  bv  Theocritus,  first  wishing  that  he  hid 
a  thousand  sheep  in  his  flock,  and  then  when  he  has 
them,  he  would  have  cattle  without  number.  Thus 
a  circle  cannot  fill  a  triangle,  so  neither  can  the 
whole  world  (if  it  were  to  t^  compassed)  the  heart 
of  man ;  a  man  may  as  easily  fill  a  chest  with  graces 
as  the  heart  with  gold.  The  air  fills  not  the  body, 
neither  doth  money  the  covetous  mind  of  man. 

^Trapp^  1601-1669. 

(409.)  Covetousness  b  a  disease  of  the  mind,  and 
an  unnatural  thirst  which  is  inflamed  b^  that  which 
should  quench  it.  Every  desire  that  is  natural  is 
satisfied  and  at  rest,  w^en  it  hath  once  obtained  the 
thing  it  desired.  If  a  man  be  hungry,  he  is  satisfied 
when  he  hath  eaten ;  or  if  he  be  thirsty,  his  thirst  is 
allayed  and  quenched  when  he  hath  drank  to  such 
a  proportion  as  nature  doth  require ; ,  and  if  he  eat 
and  drink  beyond  this  measure,  nature  is  oppressed, 
and  it  is  a  burden  to  him.  But  covetousness  is  the 
thirst,  not  of  nature,  but  of  a  diseased  mind.  It  is 
the  thirst  of  a  fever,  or  of  a  dropsy ;  the  more  a  man 
drinks  the  more  he  desires,  and  the  more  he  is  in- 
flamed. In  like  manner,  the  more  the  covetous  man 
increaseth  his  estate,  the  more  his  desires  are  en* 
largcd  and  extended,  and  he  finds  continually  new 
occasions  and  new  necessities. 

If  thb  be  the  nature  of  this  vice,  the  more  it  gels 
still  to  covet  the  more,  then  nothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  than  to  think  to  gratify  this  appetite ; 
because,  at  this  rate,  the  man  can  never  be  con- 
tented, because  be  can  never  have  enough.  Nay, 
so  far  as  it  is  from  that,  that  every  new  accession  to 
his  fortune  sets  his  desires  one  degree  farther  finom 
rest  and  satisfaction.  For  a  covetous  mind  having 
no  bounds,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  man's  desire 
will  increase  much  faster  than  his  estate  ;  and  then 
the  richer  he  is,  he  is  still  the  poorer,  because  he  is 
still  the  less  contented  with  his  condition.  However, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  man's  desire  should  ever  be 
satisfied  ;  for  desire  being  always  first,  if  the  man's 
desire  for  riches  advanceth  and  goes  forward  as  fast 
as  rich^  follow,  then  it  is  not  possible  for  riches 
ever  to  overtake  the  desire  of  them,  no  more  than 
the  hinder  wheels  of  a  coach  can  overtake  those 
which  are  before ;  because,  as  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance at  first  setting  out,  so  let  them  go  never  so  fiff 
or  so  fast,  they  keep  the  same  distance  still. 

— Tillotson^  1 630-1 694. 

(4Ta)  The  thirst  for  gold,  like  the  drunkard's,  b 
insatiable.  The  more  it  is  indulged,  the  mure  the 
flame  is  fed,  it  bums  the  fiercer.  ^CuthrU, 

(411.)  Just  as  our  views  expand  the  higher  we 
ascend  the  steep  of  a  vast  mountain,  so  do  our 
wislies  widen  the  further  we  advance  in  wealth. 

— AfursilL 

(41s.)  The  love  of  money,  like  all  other  passion^ 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Indulgence  serves 
only  to  stren^fthen  it,  and  to  render  it  the  move 
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insatiable.  What  seemed  a  fortune  before  it  was 
aiudned,  dwindles  into  comparative  poverty  when 
It  ha»  been  actually  acquired.  The  neie^ht  which 
looked  so  lofty  when  viewed  from  the  plain,  sinks 
down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  plain  itself,  when, 
standing  on  its  summit,  the  climber  contrasts  it 
with  the  far  loftier  eminences  which  have  now  come 
into  view.  He  finds  himself  only  as  yet  at  the 
bottom  of  a  vast  mountain  chain ;  the  higher  he 
ascends^  the  more  distinctly  this  hd  appears ;  and 
just  so  it  is  with  the  love  of  money.  The  sum  that 
looked  so  large  in  his  eye  at  the  outset,  shrinks 
by  and  by  into  a  trifle.  Once  it  seemed  wealth, 
now  it  appears  the  barest  competence.  It  is 
measured  every  year  by  a  new  standard — the  stan- 
dard of  a  higher  ^ade  of  society— of  a  more 
ambitious  style  of  living-— of  new  wants  and  more 
expensive  tastes.  Things  which  at  one  time  would 
have  been  accounted  luxuries,  having  now  become 
the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  That  which  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  his  career  would  have  been  ac- 
counted extravagance,  has  now  almost  the  aspect  of 
meanness.  The  point  at  which  he  is  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  enough,  is  like  the  hodzon,  to  which 
the  traveller,  however  far  and  however  fast  the 
journeys,  never  gets  any  nearer.  The  case  now 
described  is,  to  ue  full,  as  common  in  our  day,  as 
U  could  have  been  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

— Buchanam^ 

%,  Is  sspectally  tbe  slii  of  tfld  ags. 

(413.)  There  may  be  a  forsaking  of  a  particular 
sin  that  has  been  delic^htful  and  predominant 
without  sincerity  towards  God,  for  another  lust  may 
have  got  possession  of  the  heart,  and  take  the 
throne.  There  is  an  alternate  succession  of  appetites 
in  the  corrupt  nature,  according  to  the  change  of 
men's  temper  or  interests  in  the  world.  As  seeds 
sown  in  that  order  in  a  garden,  that  'tis  always  full 
of  a  succession  of  fruits  and  herbs  in  season ;  so 
original  sin  that  is  sown  in  our  nature,  is  productive 
of  divers  lusts,  some  in  the  spring,  others  in  the 
summer  of  our  age,  some  in  the  autumn,  others  in 
the  winter.  Sensual  lusts  flourish  in  youth,  but 
when  mature  a^  has  cooled  these  desires,  worldly 
hists  succeed;  m  old  age  there  is  no  relish  for 
sensuality,  hut  covetousness  reigns  imperiously. 
Now  he  that  expels  one  sin,  and  entertains  another, 
continues  in  a  state  of  sin ;  'tis  but  exchanging  one 
familiar  for  another;  or,  to  borrow  the  prophet's 
expression,  "  *Tis  as  one  should  fly  from  a  lion,  and 
meet  with  a  bear  "  that  will  as  certainly  devour  him. 

t.  BometliiiM  (nrsnsadies  Itsell 

(414.)  A  very  rich  merchant,  who  had  an  only  son, 
IBade  his  will,  by  which  he  gave  all  his  wealth,  which 
anKMinted  to  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  to  certain 
monks,  leaving  them  to  give  to  his  son  such  a  sum 
as  thev  wished.  The  merchant  died ;  the  monks 
took  all  to  themselves  without  wishing  to  give  any- 
thing to  the  heir.  The  latter  complained  to  the 
viceroy,  who,  having  seen  the  wQl,  asked  the 
monks  what  they  offered  to  the  son.  "Ten  thou- 
sand francs,"  thev  replied.  "You  wish,  then,  to 
have  all  the  rest?  "Yes,  my  lord,  we  demanded 
the  execution  of/ the  will"  "That  is  just,"  said 
the  vicerov,  "but  you  do  not  understand  it 
properly ;  it  is  said  uaX  the  son  shall  have  that 
which  y4m  wish,  you  grant  ten  to  the  heir;  it  is 
two  hiuidred  and  ninety  thousand  francs  that  >Mf 


want.  Ah  well !  following  the  clause  of  the  will, 
this  sum  is  set  apart  for  Uie  son.  I  order  you  to 
give  it  to  him ;  the  ten  thousand  francs  remaining 
are  therefore  yours."    They  were  obliged  to  submit. 

^IV,  M.  Taylor. 
lOL  Its  folly. 

(415.)  I  doubt  not  many  covetous  men  take  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  ruminating  upon  their 
wealth,  and  in  recounting  wliat  they  have;  but 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  tormenting  care  and  fear 
about  it,  and  if  they  had  not,  it  is  very  hard  to 
understand  where  the  reasonable  pleasure  and 
happiness  lies  of  having  things  to  no  end.  It  is,  at 
the  best,  like  that  of  some  foolish  birds,  which, 
they  say,  take  pleasure  in  stealing  money,  that  they 
may  hide  it ;  as  if  it  were  worth  the  while  for  men 
to  take  pains  to  dig  silver  out  of  the  earth,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  melt  it  down  and  stamp  it, 
and  bury  it  there  again. 

— Tilioisont  1630-1694. 

(416.)  A  covetous  man  is  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel, 
that  roasteth  meat  for  others*  — ^.  Cook, 

XL  Itsmlasry, 

(417.  Poverty  is  in  want  of  much,  but  avarice 
of  everything.  — Publius  Syrus, 

(418.)  "What  can  be  more  miserable,  than  for  a 
man  to  toil  and  labour  his  whole  life,  and  to  have 
no  power  to  enjoy  any  fruit  of  his  labours  ?  to  bear 
like  an  ass  a  golden  burden  all  the  day,  and, 
without  any  further  use  of  it,  at  night  to  have  it 
taken  away,  reserving  nothing  to  himself  but  a 
galled  conscience?  — Downa/fi^,  1644, 

IS.  Its  OdlOIUDMSS. 

(419.)  It  is  a  common  saying  that  a  hog  is  good 
for  nothing  whilst  he  is  alive  :  not  good  to  beiur  or 
cany,  as  the  horse ;  nor  to  draw,  as  the  ox  ;  nor  to 
clothe,  as  the  sheep ;  nor  to  crive  milk,  as  the  cow ; 
nor  to  keep  the  house,  as  Uie  dec ;  but  ad  soiam 
mortem  nuiritur  (fed  only  to  the  slaughter).  So  a 
covetous  rich  man,  just  like  a  hog,  doth  no  good 
with  his  riches  whilst  he  liveth,  but  when  he  is 
dead  his  riches  come  to  be  disposed  of^  * '  The  ricMit 
of  a  Hmur  an  laid  up  for  thejusL" 

-^fVillet,  IS6>-I63I. 

(420.)  The  avaricious  man  is  like  the  barren, 
sandy  ground  of  the  desert,  which  sucks  in  all  the 
rain  and  dews  with  greediness,  but  yields  no  fruit* 
fill  herbs  or  plants  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

18.  Inoo&slstent  wltli  the  liope  of  salyatlon. 

(421.)  If  a  man,  sick  on  his  bed,  burning  of  a 
fever,  fetdiine  his  breath  with  straightness  and 
shortness,  looking  like  earth,  say  he  is  well  in 
health,  we  do  not  believe  him :  so  if  we  see  men 
swelling  with  pride,  «flaming  with  lust,  looking 
earthy  with  covetousness,  and  yet  flattering  them- 
selves with  hope  of  salvation,  we  cannot  credit 
them,  all  the  world  cannot  save  them. 

— Addffis,  1654. 

li.  Bxdndes  from  heaven. 

(422.)  The  covetous  is  like  a  camel,  with  a  great 
hunch  on  his  back ;  heaven's  gate  must^  be  made 
higher  and  broader,  or  he  will  luirdly  get  in. 

^Adams^  1654. 
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1.  SlLoald  be  regwrted  with  eompasBlin. 

(423.)  The  story  of  Hagar  with  her  son  Ishmae] 
is  set  down  by  so  heavenly  a  pen,  that  a  man  cannot 
read  it  without  tears.     She  is  cast  out  of  Abraham's 
house  with  her  child,  that  miglit  call  her  master 
father.     Bread  and  water  is  put  on  her  shoulder, 
and  she  wanders  into  the  wilderness ;  a  poor  relief 
for  so  long  a  journey,  to  which  there  was  set  no 
date  of  returning.    Soon  was  the  water  spent  in  the 
bottle ;  the  child  cries  for  drink  to  her  tnat  had  it 
not,  and  lifts  up  pitiful  eyes,  every  glance  whereof 
was  enough  to  wound  her  soul ;  vents  the  sighs  of 
a  dry  and  panting  heart ;  but  there  is  no  water  to 
be  had,  except  the  tears  that  ran  down  from  a 
aorrowful  mother's  eyes  could  quench  its  thirsL 
Down  she  lays  the  child  under  a  shrub,  and  went, 
as  heavy  as  ever  mother  parted  from  her  only  son, 
and  sal  her  down  upon  the  earth,  as  if  she  desired  it 
for  a  present  receptacle  of  her  grief,  of  herself ;  *'  a 
good  way  off,"  sailh  the  text,  "as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot," that  the  shrieks,  yellings,  and  dyin^  groans 
of  the  child  might  not  reach  lier  ears ;  crying  out, 
"  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child."     Die  she 
knew  he  must,  but  as  if  the  beholding  it  would  rend 
her  heart  and  wound  her  soul,  she  denies  tliose  win- 
dows so  sad  a  spectacle :   "  l>et  me  not  see  the 
death  of  the  child.     So  she  lift  up  her  voice  and 
wept."     Never  was  Ha^r  so  pitiful  to  her  son 
Ishmael,  as  the  Church  is  to  every  Christian.     If 
any  son  of  her  womb  will  wander  out  of  Abraham's 
family,  the  house  of  faith,  into  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,   and  prodigally  part  with  his   "own 
mercy "  for  the  gaudy,  transient  vanities  thereof, 
she  follows  with  entreaties  to  him  and  to  heaven 
for  him.     If  he  will  not  return,  she  is  loath  to  see 
his  death  ;  she  turns  her  back  upon  him,  and  weeps. 
He  that  can  with  dry  eyes  and  unrelenting  heart 
behold  a  man's  soul  ready  to  perish,  hath  not  so 
much  passion  and  compassion  as  that  £g3rptian 
bondwoman.  — Adams^  1654. 

2.  Qod*g  oompasslaii  for  them. 

(424.)  He  pities  the  backslider;  just  as  the 
general  on  the  field  of  battle  pities  the  wounded 
who  are  carried  bleeding  by  their  comrades  to  the 
rear.  "  Go  and  proclaim  these  words  towards  the 
north,  and  say.  Return,  thou  backsliding  Israel, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  cause  mine  an^r  to 
fall  upon  vou ;  for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the  Xord, 
and  1  will  not  keep  anger  for  ever."    '^Macduff, 

%,  Their  dnty. 

(425.)  Tlie  Christian's  care  should  be  to  get  his 
armour  speedily  repaired  ;  a  battered  helmet  is  next 
to  no  helmet  in  point  of  present  use ;  grace  in 
decay  is  like  a  man  pulled  off  his  legs  by  sickness  ; 
if  some  means  be  not  used  to  recover  it,  little 
service  will  be  done  by  it,  or  comfort  received  from 
it.  Therefore  Christ  gives  the  Church  of  Ephesus 
(to  whom  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle)  this  counsel : 
"To  remember  from  whence  she  was  fallen,  to 
repent,  and  do  her  first  works."  — i><Uter, 

4.  What  reclaimed  backalldere  are  to  do  with 
their  "  old  hope." 

(426.)  One  ot  the  very  first  Questions,  where 
persons  have  been  professors  of  religion,  and  have 
tor  various  reasons  backslidden  and  declined  into  a 
carnal  and  secular  iiie,  and  their  moral  sense  and 
conscience  have  begun  to  be  quickened^  always  is, 


*'  What  shall  I  do  with  my  old  hope  ?  "  One  would 
think,  from  their  talk,  that  a  hope  was  a  litend, 
visible,  tangible  thing,  like  a  title-deed,  and  that, 
however  one's  old  hope  may  have  been  neglected, 
when  he  starts  aeain  he  must  connect  it  with  his 
new  hope,  or  eue  there  will  be  a  flaw  in  the 
title  1 

My  own  impression  aboat  this  is,  that  an  old 
hope  is  just  like  the  Jews'  manna  on  the  second 
day.     It  is  said,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  it 
stank.    The  Lord  did  not  let  them  pick  up  manna 
for  more  than  one  day.     If  any  of  Oiem  thought 
they  would — ^if  any  of  them,  greedy,  as  men  are 
now-a-days,  picked   up  enough  for  two  days,  it 
stank  in  their  vessels.     I  think  our  hope  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  gathered  up  every  day 
fresh,  and  that  if  any  man  undertakes  to  keep  it, 
it  spoils  in  the  keeping.    And  whether   a  man 
thinks  he  has  been  a  Chnstian  or  not,  and  whether 
he  has  been  deceived  or  not,  has  little  to  do,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  his  present  duty. 
Let  me  put  a  case  to  you — 
A  man  has  learned  to  read  of  a  very  poor  roaster. 
He  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  take  lessons  of  a 
rhetorical  teacher.     He  takes  his  book  and  reads, 
and  as  he  reads,  drawls  his  words  and  runs  them 
together,  and  makes  bad  work  of  it  generally  ;  and 
the  teacher  says :  '* Stop  t  stop!  stop  1    What  sort 
of  reading  is  that?     That  will  never  do  in  the 
world.     You  are  no  reader  at  all."    And  the  man 
says,  "Then  I  suppose  I  must  go  back  and  read 
my  A  B  C's  again.       He  has  already  learned  them ; 
he  simply  reads  poorly,  without  proper  emphasis, 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  sense,  and  without 
indicating  the  pauses ;  and  what  has  he  to  do  but 
to  sUrt  where  he  is,  and  do  the  right  and  best 
thing  ? 

Suppose  a  man  b«s  been  prescribing  for  himself 
for  some  ailment,  and  finding  that  he  is  getting  no 
better,  he  calls  a  doctor,  and  the  doctor  says,  "  You 
have  been  mistaken  about  yourself;  you  have  not 
understood  your  own  spiiptoms;  you  have  em- 
ploy*ni  improper  remedies;  you  have  not  hit  the 
difficulty  at  all ;  you  have  aggravated  your  trouble" 
— would  there  be  anything  for  that  man  to  do 
except  to  stop  just  where  he  was,  and  take  the  new 
course,  that  under  skilful  direction,  would  lead  to 
entire  sanative  restoration  ? 

Now,  it  is  precisely  so  in  religious  matters.  A 
man  who  has  begun  a  Christian  life,  and  stopped  ; 
or  a  man  who  has  begun  a  Christian  life,  and  gone 
through  devious  and  circuitous  ways  till  he  is  auite 
out  of  the  right  path ;  or  a  man  who  has  oeen 
swept  away  by  worldly  influences ;  such  a  man,  the 
moment  he  comes  to  himself,  says,  or  should  say, 
"There  is  but  one  course  for  me."  Right  there, 
where  he  is,  without  stopping  to  think  of  the  past 
or  anything  relating  to  it,  he  should  begin  to  live  a 
humble,  loving,  obedient  life  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Standmg  right  in  his  tracks,  he  is  to  b^in 
there  and  then,  and  just  as  he  is,  as  though  he  had 
never  had  any  hope  or  known  anything  about 
religion.  Throw  away  all  the  hope  you  ever  had, 
and  take  a  new  one. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  bring  contempt  npon 
old  experiences ;  but  your  transcendent  duty  b  to 
begin  instantly,  in  your  place,  to  fulfil  vour  obliga- 
tions toward  God  and  man.  If  you  nave  been  m 
Christian  before,  you  will  find  it  out ;  and  if  yon 
have  never  been  a  Christian,  it  is  time  that  yoo 
were  one ;  and  in  either  case  the  way  is  not  to  gp 
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back  and  try  to  analyse  and  test  old  evidences,  but 
to  take  a  new  start,  with  a  new  hope,  and  a  new 
k>ve,  and  m  nev^  purpose,  for  the  Saviour. 

— Beecher* 


BACKSLIDING.  ' 

1.  It!  perUimBaeii. 

(427.)  We  find  in  Scripture  many  desperately  sick, 
yet  cured  the  first  time  by  our  Saviour,  but  where 
do  we  read  in  all  the  Scripture,  where  in  all  the 
Gospel,  of  any  blind  man's  eyes  twice  enlightened  ? 
of  any  deaf  ears  twice  opened  ?  of  any  ti^  tongue 
twice  loosened  ?  of  any  possessed  with  devils  twice 
dispossessed  ?  of  any  dead  twice  raised  ?  No  doubt 
but  that  Christ  could  have  done  it,  but  we  read  not 
that  ever  He  did  it — the  reason,  that  we  should  be 
most  careful  to  avoid  relapses  into  former  sins,  the 
recovery  whereof  is  very  uncertain,  always  difficult, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  the  apostle  teacheth,  impos- 
sible. — Alphonous  ak  Avendanus,  1590. 

1.  It  gradual  In  Ita  progreM, 

(428.)  A  church  is  sometimes  astounded  by  the 
fall  of  some  professor  in  it :  this  is  the  fruit,  not  the 
seed  or  the  beginning,  of  backsliding.  So  a  man 
is  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  but  the  disorder  has  only  now 
arrived  at  its  crisis,  it  has  for  some  time  been  work- 
ing in  his  system,  and  has  at  last  burst  out  and  laid 
him  low.  So  the  sin  of  departing  from  God,  and 
secretly  declining,  has  been  going  on  while  the  pro- 
fession has  still  been  maintained — the  process  of 
Ixacksliding  has  been  worl<ing  silently,  yet  surely^ 
until  a  temptation  has  at  last  opened  the  way  for  its 
bursting  forth,  to  the  scandal  of  God's  people  and 
true  religion.  *'He  that  despiseth  small  things 
shall  fall  by  little  and  little."  In  the  sight  of  God 
the  man  was  fallen  before,  we  only  now  have  first 
discovered  it  ^Salter ^  1S40. 

s.  la  most  flreqnently  due  to  IndnlgeiLoe  in  little 


(429.)  There  is  many  a  man  who  evinces,  for  a 
time,  a  steadfast  attention  to  religion,  vralking  with 
ill  care  in  the  path  of  God's  commandments,  &c., 
^t  who,  after  awhile,  declines  from  spirituality,  and 
is  dead,  though  he  may  yet  have  a  name  to  live. 
But  how  does  it  commonly  happen  that  such  a  man 
islU  away  from  the  stntggle  tor  salvation?  Is  it 
ordinarily  through  some  one  powerful  and  undis- 
guised assault  that  he  is  turned  from  the  faith,  or 
over  one  huge  obstacle  that  he  fiills  not  to  rise 
again?  Not  so.  It  is  almost  invariably  through 
Uttle  things.  He  fails  to  take  notice  of  little  things, 
uid  they  accumulate  into  great.  He  allows  him- 
self in  little  things,  and  thus  forms  a  strong  habit. 
He  relaxes  in  little  things,  and  thus  in  time  loosens 
evenr  bond.  Because  it  is  a  little  thii^,  he  counts 
it  of  little  moment,  utterly  forgetting  that  millions 
are  made  up  of  units,  that  immensity  is  constituted 
of  atoms.  Because  it  is  only  a  stone,  a  pebble, 
a^inst  which  his  foot  strikes,  he  makes  light  of  the 
hindrance ;  not  caring  that  he  is  contracting  a  habit 
of  stumbling,  or  of  o^rving  that  whenever  he  trips 
there  must  be  some  diminution  in  the  speed  with 
which  he  runs  the  way  of  God's  commandments, 
and  that,  however  slowly,  these  diminutions  are 
certainly  bringing  him  to  a  stand. 

The  astronomer  tells  us,  that,  because  they  move 
in  a  resbting  medium,  which  perhaps  in  a  million 
of  yean  destroys  the  millionth  part  of  their  velocity, 


the  heavenly  bodies  will  at  length  cease  from  their 
mighty  march.  May  not,  then,  the  theologian  as- 
sure us  that  little  roughness  in  the  way,  each  retard- 
ing us,  though  in  an  imperceptible  degree,  will 
eventually  destroy  the  onward  movement,  however 
vigorous  and  directed  it  may  at  one  time  have 
seemed?  Would  to  God  that  we  could  persuade 
you  of  the  peril  of  little  offences  1  We  are  not  half 
as  much  afraid  of  your  hurting  the  head  against  a 
rock,  as  of  your  hurting  the  foot  against  a  stone. 
There  is  a  sort  of  continued  attrition,  resulting  from 
our  necessary  intercourse  with  the  wor^d,  which  of 
itself  deadens  the  movements  of  the  soul ;  there  is, 
moreover,  a  continued  temptation  to  yield  in  little 
points,  under  the  notion  of  conciliating ;  to  indulge 
in  little  things,  to  forego  little  strictnesses,  to  omit 
little  duties ;  and  all  with  the  idea  that  what  looks 
so  light  cannot  be  of  real  moment.  And  by  these 
littles,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  perish,  ilf 
they  do  not  come  actually  and  openly  to  a  stand, 
they  stumble  and  stumble  on,  getting  more  and 
more  careless,  nearer  and  nearer  to  indifference, 
lowering  the  Christian  standards,  suffering  religion 
to  be  peeled  away  by  inches,  persuading  themselves 
that  they  can  spare  without  injury  such  inconsider- 
able bits,  and  not  perceiving  that  in  stripping  the 
bark  they  stop  the  sap.       — MtlvUl^  1799-1871. 


BEAUTY. 

I.   NATURAL  BEAUTY. 

1.  A  revelation  of  God. 

(430.)  We  cannot  look  round  us  without  being 
struck  by  the  surprising  variety  and  multiplicity  (3 
the  sources  of  beauty  of  creation,  produced  by  form, 
or  by  colour,  or  by  both  united.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  every  object  in  nature,  animate  or 
inanimate,  is  in  some  manner  beautiful :  so  largelv 
has  the  Creator  provided  for  our  pleasures  through 
the  sense  of  sight.  It  is  one  of  the  revelations 
which  the  Creator  has  made  of  Himself  to  man. 
He  was  to  be  admired  and  loved :  it  was  through 
the  demonstrations  of  His  character  that  we  could 
alone  see  Him  and  judge  of  Him  :  and  in  thus  in- 
ducing or  compelling  us  to  admire  and  love  the 
visible  works  of  His  hand.  He  has  taught  us  to  love 
and  adore  Himself.  — Macadloch^  1773* 

(431.)  Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any- 
thing^ beautiful.  Beauty  is  God's  handwritmg — a 
wayside  sacrament ;  welcome  it  in  every  fair  face^ 
every  fair  sky,  every  fair  flower,  and  thank  Him 
earnestly  with  your  eyes.  It  is  a  charming  draught, 
a  cup  of  blessing. 

S.  The  love  of  beanty. 

(432.)  It  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who 
asked  why  any  man  should  be  delighted  with 
beauty,  that  it  was  a  question  that  none  but  a  blind 
man  could  ask.      — Lord  Ciartndon^  1608-1613. 

S.  Its  moral  naea. 

(433.)  How  can  a  man  consent  to  indulge  in  the 
beautiful  while  the  world  is  lying  in  wickedness  ? 
How  can  a  man  take  his  time,  and  strength,  and 
means,  and  employ  them  upon  himself,  when  he 
should  give  them  to  the  world  ?  What  is  a  ^an  as 
a  monu  agent,  as  a  neighbour,  as  a  benefactor? 
What  does  he  bring  to  work  with  but  his  educated 
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powers?  And  if  the  beautiful  is  an  educator ;  if  it 
makes  a  man  diviner,  richer,  sweeter ;  if  at  every 
point  where  he  touches  men  it  augments  the  volume 
of  his  moral  influence ;  if  it  makes  him  a  more 
potential  advocate  of  truth  in  the  world,  then  in- 
dulgence in  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  education 
which  qualifies  him  to  be  most  useful  among  his 
fellow-men. 

Here  is  a  man  of  the  olden  time  that  is  about  to 
go  down  to  battle;  and  his  Christian  friends  and 
associates  say  to  him,  *'How  can  you  waste  your 
means  in  buying  your  helmet,  and  corselet,  and 
arm-plates?  How  can  you  spend  so  much  money 
for  your  sword  and  spear  ?  "  Why,  his  power  as  a 
warrior  lies  in  these  tnings.  And  a  man  that  goes 
into  life  with  all  forms  of  coarseness,  and  selfishness, 
and  wickedness,  is  like  a  warrior  that  goes  into 
battle  without  his  sword,  and  spear,  and  helmet, 
and  corselets,  and  arm-plates ;  and  what  he  acquires 
from  books,  from  works  of  art,  from  his  contact  with 
the  higher  influences  that  surround  him,  fit  him  for 
a  better  discharge  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
him  ;  and  his  power  to  do  good  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  amount  that  he  has  in  him,  as  a  result  of  the  edu- 
cation which  he  has  received  by  reason  of  these  things. 
And  if  it  is  said,  **  How  can  you,  while  the  whole 
world  is  lying  in  wickedness,  indulge  in  beauty  ? " 
I  say.  The  world  being  in  wickedness,  I  am  going 
to  educate  myself  in  boiuty,  that  I  may  be  the  better 
fitted  to  elevate  it  out  of  that  wickedness.  The 
beautiful  is  one  of  the  elements  with  which  I  am  to 
familiarise  myself,  in  order  that  I  may  the  more 
successfully  engage  in  this  work.  God  educates 
men  for  labouring  in  His  kingdon  on  earth  by 
spreading  out  before  them  the  beauties  which  He 
has  created  in  the  natural  world.  The  beautiful, 
therefore,  may  be  made  a  moral  instructor,  and  it 
may  make  the  soul  of  man  powerful ;  so  that  in- 
dulgence in  it,  instead  of  being  selfish,  is  a  part  of 
one  s  lawful  education.  '■^Btechtr^ 

II.    PERSONAL  BEAUTY. 

1.  Oremted. 

(454.)  I  cannot  understand  the  importance  which 
certain  people  set  upon  outward  beauty  or  plainness. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  all  true  education,  such  at  least 
as  has  a  religious  foundation,  must  infuse  a  noble 
calm,  a  wholesome  coldness,  an  indifference,  or 
whatever  people  may  call  it,  towards  such -like  out- 
ward gifts,  or  the  want  of  them.  And  who  has  not 
experienced  of  how  little  consequence  they  are  in 
&ct  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  life?  Who  has  not 
experienced  how,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  plainness 
becomes  beautified,  and  beauty  loses  its  charm, 
exactly  according  to  the  quality  of  the  heart  and 
mind  ?  And  from  this  cause  am  I  of  opinion  that 
the  want  of  outward  beauty  never  disquiets  a  noble 
nature  or  will  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  It  never 
can  prevent  people  from  being  amiable  and  beloved 
in  the  highest  aegree ;  and  we  have  daily  proof  of 
this.  '^Frederika  Bremer, 

S.  Not  In  its^  a  matter  for  pride. 

(435.)  Is  it  beauty  that  you  are  proud  of?  I  have 
told  you  what  sickness  and  death  will  do  to  that 
oefore.  **When  God  rebuketh  man  for  sin.  He 
maketh  his  beauty  to  consume  away  as  a  moth ; 
surely  every  man  is  vanity."  And  if  your  beauty 
would  continue,  how  iittle  good  will  it  do  you? 
end  who  but  fools  do  look  at  the  skin  of  a  cttional 


creature,  when  they  would  discern  its  worth? 
a  fool,  and  a  slave  of  lust,  and  Satan,  may  be  b«iuti- 
ful.  A  sepulchre  may  be  gilded  that  hath  rottenness 
within.  Will  you  choose  the  finest  purse,  or  the 
fullest  ?  Who  but  a  child  or  a  fool  will  value  his 
book  by  the  fineness  of  the  cover,  or  gilding  of  the 
leaves,-  and  not  by  the  worth  of  the  matter  within  ? 
Absalom  was  beautiful,  and  what  the  better  was  he  7 
"  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain ;  but  a 
woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised." 

— Baxter^  161 5-1691. 

a.  Mere  phyaleal  beanty  la  morally  ▼ortblesi. 

(436.)  A  beautiful  person  without  true  grace,  is 
but  a  fair  stinking  weed ;  you  know  the  best  of 
such  a  one,  if  you  look  on  him  furthest  off;  where- 
as a  sincere  heart,  without  this  outward  beauty  to 
commend  it,  is  like  some  sweet  flower  (not  painted 
with  such  fine  colours  on  the  leaves)  better  in  the 
hand  than  eye,  to  smell  on,  than  look  on  ;  the  nearer 
you  come  to  the  sincere  soul,  the  better  you  find 
him.  Outward  uncomeliness  to  true  grace,  is  but 
as  some  old  mean  buildings  you  sometimes  see  stand 
before  a  goodly  stately  house,  which  hide  its  glory 
only  from  the  traveller  that  passeth  by  at  some 
distance  i  but  he  that  comes  in,  sees  its  beauty,  and 
admires  it.  '^Gumall^  1617-1679. 

4.  Traniitory. 

(437.)  Beauty,  what  is  it,  but  a  dash  of  nature's 
tincture  laid  upon  the  skin,  which  is  soon  washed 
off  with  a  little  sickness  ?  what,  but  a  fair  blossom 
which,  with  one  hot  sun-gleam,  weltereth  and  falls? 

— /^a//,  1574-1656. 


BELIEF. 
1.  On  what  |nK>imd  Is  It  to  rest  t 

(438.)  If  the  opinions  of  others  whom  we  think 
well  of  be  a  ground  of  assent,  men  have  reason  to 
be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Mahometans  in  Turkey^ 
Papists  in  Spain,  and  Protestants  in  England. 

— Lacke^  1632-1704. 

1  By  wtiat  It  la  detennlned. 

(439).  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  intellect,  that 
belief  necessarily  follows  the  preponderance  of 
apprehended  proof,  as  the  scale  falls  in  which  the 
weight  is  greatest.  We  can  no  more  refuse  to 
believe  what  is  proved,  or  l^elieve  what  is  destitute 
of  apparent  proofs  than  the  eye  can  reject  or  change 
the  forms  and  colours  thrown  by  external  objecla 
on  the  rethuu  — Jacksonn 

8.  We  are  reaponalble  f or  our  beUefl 

(440.)  Human  consciousness,  the  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  God,  in  all  we  know  of  Him,  hold 
man  responsible  for  his  belief.  Eveiy  man  has 
within  him  an  indestructible  conviction  of  possess- 
ing a  power  over  his  opinions,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  reference  to  his  beliefs.  All  men 
avow  a  readiness  to  change  their  opinions  whenever 
they  are  furnished  with  a  sufficient  reason  for  so 
doing,  and  this  avowal  clearly  implies  the  convic- 
tion on  their  part  of  a  power  in  them  to  do  so.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  men  are  very  sensitive  about 
the  light  in  which  their  opinions  are  regarded  by 
others.  They  are  ever  ready  to  show  dissatisfaction 
wnen  charged  with  holding  unworthy  and  erroneous 
opinions,  and  are  prone  to  resent  all  such  chaigeib 
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And  why  this  displeasure  and  resentment  if  men  are 
not  conscious  of  possessing  a  power  over  their  beliefs  ? 
An  individual  may  wish  to  possess  a  diflTerent  size 
of  body  or  colour  of  skin,  but  he  is  not  conscious 
of  possessing  a  power  over  them  as  he  knows  he 
possesses  over  his  opinions  and  beliefs.  If  an  in- 
dividual's colour  or  size  subjects  him  to  disadvantage, 
he  feels  the  defecto ;  but  instead  of  expecting  blame 
on  account  of  the  defects,  he  is  rather  an  object  of 
sympathy.  But  man  does  take  shame  to  himself 
when  charged  with  unworthy  beliefs.     — Cooper. 

4.  Zmportaiioe  of  a  eorreot  b«]lef. 

(441.)  Mind  and  heart  will  meet,  though  for- 
bidden, like  hidden  lovers.  ^BaUey, 

(443.)  Does  it  make  no  difference  what  a  man 
believes  in  respect  to  the  character  of  God,  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  government  in  this  world,  its 
claims  upon  us,  and  our  obligations  under  it  ? 

If  a  man  believes  that  God  sits  above,  indifferent 
to  the  affairs  of  this  life  and  too  quiescent  to  attend 
to  the  little  disturbances  of  sin,  and  that  He  over- 
looks transgression,  that  man  must  inevitably  come 
to  a  state  of  moral  indifference.  But  if  a  man 
believes  that  God  cannot  possibly  look  upon  sin 
with  allowance,  that  He  abhors  iniquity,  and  that, 
nnless  we  turn  from  our  wicked  ways.  He  will  lay 
His  hands  on  His  sword,  and  set  Himself  forth  as 
the  mamtainer  of  law,  and  justice,  and  integrity, 
that  man  cannot  help  being  morally  solicitous. 
Does  it  make  no  difference  what  a  man  believes  on 
these  subjects? 

Go  into  New  York,  and  fai  the  sixth  ward  you 
will  find  two  representative  men,  one  says,  "I 
voted  for  the  judge,  and  helped  to  put  him  where 
he  Is,  and  he  will  wink  at  mv  crimes.  I  can  drink 
as  much  as  I  please,  on  Sundays  and  on  week-days, 
and  he  will  not  disturb  me.  He  is  easy  and  good- 
natured,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  hard  with  me  if 
I  do  break  the  laws  a  little.  And  the  man,  because 
he  believes  that  the  judge  does  not  care  for  his 
wickedness,  and  will  not  punish  him,  grows  bold 
and  corrupt  in  transgression.  But  at  length  he  is 
arraigned,  he  is  brought  before  the  court,  and  he 
finds  there,  instead  of  the  bribed  judge,  a  white- 
faced  man — ^not  red-faced  ;  one  of  those  men  with 
a  long  head  upward — not  backward  and  downward  ; 
a  man  with  a  full  sense  of  the  value  of  justice  and 
truth.      The  culprit  begins  his  shufiling  excuses. 


The  justice  listens  to  none  of  them ;  he  reads  the 
law,  and  says,  *'  Your  conduct  is  herein  condemned/'  I 
and  sends  him  away  to  receive  his  just  deserts. 
When  the  man  has  expiated  his  crime,  he  goes 
around  in  the  same  ward,  and  says,  "You  must 
walk  straight  hereaAer.  The  judge  that  sits  on  the 
bench  now  is  not  the  jolly  old  judge  that  used  to 
lit  there.  If  you  go  before  him  he  will  make  you 
mart."  Does  it  not  make  a  difference  what  a  man 
believes  about  a  judge  ?  If  he  believes  that  he  is 
m  lenient,  conniving  judge,  does  it  not  make  him 
careless?  and  if  he  believes  that  he  is  a  stndght- 
forward,  just  judge,  does  it  not  make  him  afraid  of 
transgression? 

Now  lift  up  the  Judge's  bench,  and  make  it  the 
jndgment-seat ;  and  take  out  the  human  judge,  and 

Ct  God  Almip:hty  there.  If  men  believe  Him  to 
an  all-smihng  God — a  God  all  sunshine ;  an  all- 
sympathising  Got — a  God  who  is  nothing  but  kind- 
nen,  goodness,  and  gentleness,  they  say  to  them- 
•elreiy  *'We  will  do  as  we  have  a  mind  to  do." 


Take  away  that  miserable  slander  upon  the  revealed 
character  of  God,  and  lift  up  the  august  front  of 
Justice,  on  whose  brow  love  proudly  sits,  and  let 
men  see  that  there  is  a  vast  heart  of  love  and  gentle- 
ness indeed,  but  one  that  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty,  and  they  will  take  more  heed  to  their 
conduct.  Does  it,  then,  make  no  difference  what 
a  man  believes  about  God's  nature,  and  His  manner 
of  dealing  with  men  ?  It  makes  all  the  difference 
between  laxity  and  earnestness,  between  an  endeav- 
our to  live  truly  and  no  endeavour  at  all  in  that 
direction  ;  between  right  and  wrong  conduct. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  this  a  little  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  men  in  this  world.     In  regard  to 
the  truths  of  the  physical  economy  of  the  ^lobe, 
does  it  make  any  difference  what  a  man  believes  ? 
Would  it  make  any  difference  to  a  machinist  whether 
he  thought  lead  was  as  good  for  tools  as  steel? 
Would  it  make  anv  difference  to  a  man  in  respect 
to  the  industries  of  life  if  he  thought  that  a  triar  gle 
was  as  good  as  a  circular  wheel  in  machinery  ?    In 
respect  to  the  quality  of  substance,  the  forms  of 
substances,  the  combination  of  substances,  and  the 
nature  of  motive  powers,  does  success  depend  upon 
sincere  believing  or  on  right  believing?     Suppose 
a  man  should  think  that  it  made  no  difference  what 
he  believed,  and  should  say  to  himself,  **  I  wish  to 
raise  com,  but  I  have  not  the  seed  ;  so  I  will  take 
some  ashes  and  plant  them ;  and  I  believe  sincerely 
that  the^  are  as  good  as  com " — ^would  he  have  a 
crop  of  com  ?    What*  would  his  sincerity  avail  ? 
The  more  sincere  he  was  the  worse  it  would  be  for 
him  ;  for  if  he  were  not  sincere  he  mieht  slip  away 
and  get  a  little  com,  and  plant  that.     In  all  materiu 
things,  the  more  sincere  you  are,  if  you  are  right, 
the  better ;  but  the  more  sincere  you  are  if  you  are 
wrong,  the  worse.     In  the  latter  case,  sincerity  it 
the  msillet  that  drives  home  the  mischief. 

How  is  it  in  respect  to  commercial  matters?  Just 
now  a  great  many  are  manufacturing  things  for  the 
army.  Does  it  make  no  difference  whether  a  max* 
thinks  that  com-stalks  and  sticks  are  as  good  as 
muskets?  Does  it  make  no  difference  whether  a 
man  thinks  that  cotton  and  wool;  dust  and  sweep- 
ings, are  as  good  for  blankets  as  real  wool?  Does 
it  make  no  difference  with  the  sale  of  man's  goods, 
whether  they  are  manufactured  of  one  material  or 
another  ?  If  a  business  man  believes  right  in  respect 
to  his  business,  he  prospers ;  and  if  he  believes  wrong 
he  does  not  prosper. 

How  is  it  in  respect  to  navigation?    Does  any 
man  say,  "  I  have  my  own  theories  about  astronomy. 


and  I  will  sail  my  ship  according  to  them  ?  I  do 
not  believe  the  talk  of  the  books  on  this  subject ; 
and  it  does  not  make  much  difference  what  a  man 
believes  respecting  iL"  Does  it  make  no  difference 
what  a  man  believes  about  charts?  Suppose  the 
shipmaster  should  say,  "  I  know  the  chart  says  that 
here  are  three  fathoms  of  water,  that  here  are  two, 
and  that  here  is  one,  but  I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  know 
that  my  ship  draws  sixteen  feet  of  water,  but  1 
believe  that  I  can  run  it  over  a  twelve-feet  bar  "— 
does  it  make  no  difference  what  he  believes?  It 
makes  all  the  difference  between  shipMrreck  and 
safety. 

Throughout  the  whole  realm  of  physical  truth,  a 
man  is  bound  to  believe,  not  only  sincerely,  but 
correctly »  In  business,  in  manufacturing,  in  naviga- 
tion, in  all  things  that  relate  to  the  conduct  of  men 
in  secular  affiuxii  men  must  be  right— not  merely 
sincere. 
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Take  one  thing  further.  There  are  afiiectional 
and  social  truihs.  Does  it  make  no  difference  what 
a  man  believes  in  respect  to  these?  Is  there  no 
difference  between  pride,  vanity,  and  selfishness,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  love, 
on  the  other  ?  If  a  man  has  social  intercourse,  does 
it  make  no  difference  what  view  he  takes  of  these 
things?  Will  it  make  no  difference  with  his  con- 
duct if  he  thinks  that  pride  and  love  are  about  the 
same  thing,  and  that  one  is  a  proper  substitute  for 
the  other  ?  His  sincerity  makes  the  mischief  worse, 
in  such  a  case. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  moral  grounds  that 
men  begin  to  urge  this  maxim  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  confidence.  They  reject  it  in  its  applica- 
tion to  material  truths,  to  physical  sciences,  to 
business,  to  social  intercourse  in  life,  and  hold  the 
necessity  of  correct  belief.  It  is  not  until  tliey  come 
to  religious  truths  that  men  begin  to  say,  "  It  does 
not  make  much  difference  what  a  man  believes." 

Let  us  take  the  lower  forms  of  moral  truth,  and 
see  if  it  is  so  in  our  daily  intercourse.  You  go  to 
church,  and  hear  your  minister  preach  about  the 
necessity  of  believing  certain  great  doctrines,  and 
on  your  way  home  you  say,  "  It  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  what  a  man  believes,  if  he  is  only  sincere 
in  It."  When  you  get  home,  vou  find  that  there  is 
an  altercation  between  the  boy  and  the  nurse. 
There  is  a  lie  between  them  somewhere.  And  the 
child  calls  back  your  theory,  and  says,  in  respect  to 
the  wrongfulness  of  lying,  "  Father,  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  much  difference  what  ono  believes,  if  he  is 
only  sincere."  What  do  you  think  about  this  theory 
now? 

You  are  bringing  up  your  children.  You  can 
bring  them  up  to  believe  in  truth  and  honesty,  or 
otherwise.  Do  you  not  desire  to  bring  them  up  to 
believe  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ?  Do  you  not 
desire  to  bring  them  up  to  believe  that  purity  stands 
connected  with  their  prosperity  in  after  life  ?  Do  you 
not  feel  the  greatest  solicitude  al>out  the  teaching  of 
their  minds  ?  Are  you  not  determined  that  they  shall 
be  brought  up  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  lies, 
honour  and  dishonour,  purity  and  impurity,  noble- 
ness and  vulgarity  ?  How  particular  you  are  when  it 
is  moral  truth  applied  to  the  reasoning  of  your  chil- 
dren I  How  long  would  you  keep  a  schoolmaster  or  a 
schoolmistress  in  a  common  school  or  an  academy 
who  held,  in  respect  to  these  subjects,  as  you  hold 
in  respect  to  religious  matters,  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  a  person  believes  ? 

As  it  is  with  the  lower  forms  of  moral  truth,  so 
experience  teaches  us  it  is  with  the  higher  forms  of 
moral  truth.  There  is  a  definite  and  heaven- 
appointed  connection  between  the  things  a  man 
holds  to  be  true,  and  the  results  tliat  follow  in  that 
man's  mind. 

All  truths  are  not  indeed  alike  important,  and  all 
truths  do  not  show  the  effects  of  being  believed  or 
rejected  with  equal  rapidity.  There  are  man^  truths 
which  bear  such  a  relation  to  our  everyday  life,  that 
the  fruit  of  believing  or  rejecting  appears  almost  at 
once.  These  are  spring  truths,  that  come  up  and 
bear  fruit  early  in  the  season.  There  are  other 
truths  that  require  time  for  working  out  their  results. 
They  are  summer  truths,  and  the  fruit  of  belief  or 
disbelief  does  not  ripen  till  July  or  August.  Other 
truths,  in  respect  to  showing  the  results  of  belief  or 
disbelief,  are  like  late  autumnal  fruits,  that  recjuire 
the  whole  winter  to  develop  their  proper  juices. 
But  in  theM  last  the  ccnneciion  is  just  as  certain, 


although  it  is  longer  in  making  itself  appear,  as  ic 
the  first,  where  the  distance  between  cause  and  efiec^ 
is  shortest  and  the  development  is  most  rapid. 

— Beecktr, 

6.  As  a  matter  of  ftust.  our  destlay  depends  on 
the  correotness  of  onr  ballet 

(443.)  There  is  the  way  of  salvation,  and  thou 
must  trust  Christ  or  perish ;  and  there  is  nothing 
hard  in  it  that  thou  shouldst  perish  if  thou  dost  not. 
Here  is  a  man  out  at  sea ;  he  has  got  a  chart,  and 
that  chart,  if  well  studied,  will,  with  the  help  of  the 
compass,  guide  him  to  his  journey's  end.  Tne  pole- 
star  gleams  out  amidst  the  cloud-rifts,  and  that,  too, 
will  help  him.  '*  No,"  says  he,  **  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  Mrith  your  stars ;  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
North  Pole ;  I  shall  not  attend  to  that  little  thing 
inside  the  box ;  one  needle  is  as  good  as  another 
needle ;  I  do  not  believe  in  your  rubbish,  and  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  is  only  a  lot  of  non- 
sense got  up  by  people  on  purpose  to  make  money, 
and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  The  man 
does  not  get  to  shore  anywhere;  he  drifls  alx>ut, 
but  never  reaches  port,  and  he  says  it  is  a  very  hard 
thing,  a  very  hard  thing.  I  do  not  think  so.  So 
some  of  you  say,  "  Well  I  am  not  going  to  read 
your  Bible ;  I  am  not  going  to  listen  to  your  talk 
about  Jesus  Christ ;  I  do  not  believe  in  such  things." 
You  will  be  damned,  then,  sir  I  **  That's  very  hard," 
say  you.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  not  more  so  than  the 
fact  that  if  you  reject  the  compass  and  the  pole-star 
you  will  not  get  to  your  journey's  end.  If  a  man 
will  not  do  the  thing  that  is  necessary  to  a  certain 
end  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  expect  to  gain  that 
end.  You  have  taken  poison,  and  the  physician 
brings  an  antidote,  and  says,  **  Take  it  ouickly,  or 
you  will  die ;  but  if  you  take  it  quickly,  I  will 
guarantee  that  the  poison  will  be  neutralised.'* 
But  you  say,  *'  No,  doctor,  I  do  not  believe  it ;  let 
everj'thing  take  its  course ;  let  every  tub  stand  on 
its  own  bottom  ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you,  doctor."  **  Well,  sir,  you  will  die,  and  when 
the  coroner's  inquest  is  held  on  your  body,  the 
verdict  will  be,  *  Served  him  right  l' "  So  will  it 
be  with  you  if,  having  heard  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  you  say,  "  Oh  !  pooh-pooh  !  I  am  too  much 
of  a  common-sense  man  to  luive  anythingto  do  with 
that,  and  I  shall  not  attend  to  it."  Then,  when 
you  perish,  the  verdict  given  by  3rour  conscience, 
which  will  sit  upon  the  King's  quest  at  last,  will  b . 
a  verdict  of  "  Fetthde-se** — "  he  destroyed  himself." 
So  says  the  old  Book — "O  Israel,  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed thyself  1 "  — SpurgeoH* 


BENEFICENCE. 
1.  Oordnty. 

(444.)  The  sun  shines  on  the  moon  and  stars,  and 
they  shine  upon  the  earth ;  so  doth  God  shine  in 
goodness  upon  us,  that  we  might  shine  in  our  exten- 
sions of  goodness  unto  others,  especially  unto  them 
of  the  household  of  faith.       — Hmes^  i577-i635* 

(445.)  Faith,  though  it  hath  sometimes  a  trem- 
bling hand,  it  must  not  have  a  withered  hand,  but 
must  stretch.  — IValsan,  1696. 

a.  God's  mlei  for  Its  ezerolBe. 

(446.)  The  measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy 
charity  are  these  :  thy  superfluities  must  give  place 
to  thy  neighbour's  great  convenience ;  thy  oonveni- 
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cnce  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  necessity ;  and, 
lastly,  thy  veiy  necessities^  must  jneld  to  thy  neigh- 
bour's extremity.  — Souths  1633-17 1 6, 

IL  Its  distaBteftalnett  to  the  Inslnoera. 

{447.)  When  men  meet  together  at  a  tavern  to 
drink  or  feast  together,  Rappy  is  that  man,  when 
the  reckoning  is  brought,  that  can  be  rid  of  his 
money  first :  "I'll  pay,"  says  one ;  "I'll  pay,"  says 
another;  "You  shall  not  pay  a  penny,"  says  a 
third,  "  ril  pay  all,"  &c  ;  and  so  it  grows  some- 
times near  unto  a  quarrel,  because  one  man  cannot 
spend  his  money  before  another.  Thus  in  merry- 
making, but  come  to  a  work  of  mercy,  how  is  it 
then  ?  Is  the  money  upon  the  table  ?  Is  every  man 
ready  to  throw  down,  and  make  it  a  leading  case 
to  the  rest  of  the  company  ?  No  such  matter ;  one 
puts  it  off  to  another  :  "  Alas  I  I  am  in  debt,"  says 
one ;  "  I  have  no  money  about  me,'*  says  another ; 
then  every  finger  is  a  thumb,  and  it  is  such  a  while 
before  anything  will  be  got  out,  that  it  would  trouble 
any  one  to  behold  iL  Then  the  question  is  not  who 
shall  be  first,  but  who  shall  be  last.  A  sad  thing 
that,  in  way  of  courtesy,  any  man  should  be  thus 
free,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  work  of  mercy,  thus 
bound  up.  — Hanis^  1578-1658. 

(448.)  Two  pious  sisters.  Desire  and  Prayer,  one 
day  visited  a  certain  personage  by  the  name  of 
Pocket. 

The  same  was  a  member  of  a  large  and  influential 
family  of  Pockets ;  some  of  whom  were  of  a  most 
generous  disposition,  free  in  giving  and  liberal  in 
every  good  cause  that  sought  support ;  whilst  some 
others  were  remarkable  for  their  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  therefore  indisposition  toward  any  charity,  how- 
ever worthy,  that  asked  for  aid. 

After  a  little  conversation  on  general  subjects, 
Prayer  remarked  on  the  interest  she  took  in  the 
state  of  the  poor  heathen,  "perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge." 

"Oh,  that  they  might  be  saved!"  breathed 
Desire. 

"  Amen,"  said  Pocket. 

'*  I  am  longing  for  the  day  when  '  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea ' "  (Isa.  ix.  9 ;  Habk.  ii.  14) ;  remarked 
Desire  with  much  fervency. 

••Amen,"  said  Pocket. 

'*  And,  seeing  such  glorious  time  will  come,  I  felt 
encouraged  to  ask  the  King  so  to  order  events  as 
to  open  the  way  in  such  direction,"  remarked 
Prayer. 

"  Amen,"  said  Pocket. 

*'  I  have  b^ged  of  the  King  to  hear  our  daily 
petition,  'Thy  Kingdom  come'"  (Matt.  xL  10), 
eaid  Prayer. 

••  Amen,"  said  Pocket 

"It  is  promised,  that  through  the  Gospel,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  '  shall  have  dominion  also  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth ' "  (Ps.  Ixxii.  8),  observed  Desire. 

"  Amen."  said  Pocket. 

"How  is  it  to  be  brought  to  pass?"  asked 
Prayer ;  to  which  Desire  replied,  "  By  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  united  eflforts  of  the  Church,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  % — Oh,  that  the 
daj  were  come ! " 

"Amen,"  said  Pocket 

" '  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen 
fat  ikeant  inheritance^  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 


earth  for  thy  possession ' "  (Ps.  ii.  8),  said  Desire, 
in  the  words  of  promise  unto  Prayer. 

"Amen,"  said  Pocket. 

"  God  aJone  can  effect  this  mercy,"  said  Desire  % 
*'and  that  He  may  bless  His  Word  preached  to 
the  perishing,  in  order  'that  they  may  be  saved,'  we 
must  send  them  men  after  God's  own  heart" 

"Amen,"  said  Pocket 

"  Which  good  servants  of  the  Lord  must  be  ins- 
tained  in  their  c;reat  worlc,"  observed  Desire. 

"Amen,"  said  Pocket 

"They  are  men  subject  to  human  infirmities; 
who  require  habitations ;  who  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
need  food  and  raiment :  and  I  trust  warm  hearts 
and  liberal  friends  will  be  founcf  to  administer 
according  to  their  wants;  knowing  *the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire ' "  (Luke  x.  7). 

"Amen,"  said  Pocket 

"  We  are  to-da^  making  calls  on  the  Benevolent 
to  aid  in  this  glorious  work  of  the  World's  Evan- 
gelisation,'"remarked  Desire  and  Prayer. 

"Amen,"  said  Pocket 

"  We  have  therefore  come  to  ask  your  contribu- 
tion for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  (he  salvation  of 
the  heathen,  and  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,"  said 
Desire. 

"Ahem  1"  said  Pocket 

"  The  work  cannot  be  carried  00  without  money,* 
observed  Desire. 

No  reply  from  Pocket 

"  What  amount  shall  we  say  for  you,  sir?"  asked« 
Desire  very  sweetly. 

No  answer  from  Pocket 

"  You  said  Amen  just  now  to  all  our  matters  of 
petition,"  remarked  Desire  and  Prayer  together. 
"  The  best  proof  of  your  love  to  the  cause  is  in 
cheerfully  assisting  its  support,  and  therefore 
giving  as  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  has  prospered 
yourself." 

"  Cannot  afford  %  really,"  at  last  Pocket  answered, 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  visitors. 

"Then  after  all  you  wish  us  to  understand,  yon 
leave  the  Lord's  cause  to  the  support  of  others, 
and  to  excuse  yourself?" 

"  Amen,"  said  Pocket  -Swodem. 

8.  Its  wisdom. 

(449.)  It  b  a  base  thing  to  get  goods  to  keep 
them.  I  see  that  God,  who  only  is  infinitely  rich, 
holdeth  nothing  in  His  own  hands,  but  gives  all  to 
His  creatures.  But,  if  we  will  needs  lay  up,  where 
should  we  rather  repose  it,  than  in  Christ's  treasury  ? 
The  poor  man's  hand  is  the  treasury  of  Christ  All 
my  superfluity  shall  be  there  hoarded  up,  where  I 
know  it  shall  be  safely  kept,  and  surely  returned 
me.  — Hall^  1574-1656. 

(45a)  The  world  teacheth  me  that  it  is  madness 
to  leave  behind  me  those  goods  that  I  may  carry 
with  me.  Christianity  teacheth  me  that  what  I 
charitably  give  alive,  I  carry  with  me  dead ;  and 
experience  teacheth  me  that  what  I  leave  behind,  I 
lose.  I  will  carry  that  treasure  with  me  by  giving 
it,  which  the  worldling  loseth  bj  keeping  it ;  so, 
while  his  corpse  shall  carry  nothmg  but  a  winding 
cloth  to  his  grave,  I  shall  be  richer  under  the  earth 
than  I  was  i3x)ve  it  ^//a//,  1574-1656. 

C  ItajmrardB. 

(451.)  To  dispense  our  wealth  liberally,  is  the 
beat  way  to  preserve  it,  and  to  continue  masten 
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thereof;  what  we  give  is  not  thrown  away,  but 
saved  from  danger  ;  while  we  detain  it  at  home  (as 
I:  seems  to  us)  it  really  is  abroad,  and  at  adventures ; 
it  is  out  at  sea,  sailing  perilously  in  storms,  near 
locks  and  shelves,  amongst  pirates ;  nor  can  it  ever 
be  safe  till  it  is  brought  into  this  port,  or  tn*.ured 
this  way  :  when  we  have  bestowed  it  on  the  poor, 
then  we  have  lodged  it  in  unquestionable  safely  ;  In 
a  place  where  no  rapine,  no  deceit,  no  mishap,  no 
corruption  can  ever  by  any  means  come  at  it  All 
our  ooors  and  bars,  all  our  forces  and  guards,  all 
the  circumspection  and  vigilancy  we  can  use  are  no 
defence  or  security  at  all  in  comparison  to  tlus  dis- 
posal thereof :  the  poor  man's  stomach  is  a  granary 
tor  our  com  which  never  can  be  exhausted ;  the 
poor  man's  back  is  a  wardrobe  for  our  clothes 
which  never  can  be  pillaged;  the  poor  man*s 
pocket  is  a  bank  for  our  money  which  never  can 
disappoint  or  deceive  us ;  all  the  rich  traders  in  the 
world  may  decay  and  break ;  but  the  poor  man  can 
never  fail,  except  God  Himself  turn  bankrupt ;  for 
what  we  give  to  the  poor  we  deliver  and  intrust  in 
His  hands,  out  of  which  no  force  can  wrin^  it,  no 
craft  can  filch  it ;  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven,  whither  no 
thief  can  climb,  and  where  no  moth  or  rust  do  abide. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortune,  of  all  the  might,  of  all  the 
malice  in  the  world,  the  liberal  man  will  ever  be 
rich,  for  God's  providence  is  his  estate;  God's 
wisdom  and  power  are  his  defence ;  God*s  love  and 
favour  are  his  reward  ;  God's  Word  is  his  assurance  ; 
who  hath  said  it,  that  "  He  which  giveth  to  the  foor 
shall  not  lack"  no  vicissitude  therefore  of  things  can 
surprise  Him,  or  find  Him  unfurnished;  no  disaster 
can  impoverish  Him  ;  no  adversity  can  overwhelm 
Him;  He  hath  a  certain  reserve  against  all  times 
and  occasions;  he  that  *^deviseih  liberal  things,  by 
liberal  things  shall  he  stand, " 

— Barrmo,  1630-1677. 

(452.)  You  remember  how,  in  the  old  legend, 
St.  Brand  an  in  his  northward  voyage  saw  a  man 
sitting  on  an  iceberg,  and  with  horror  recognised 
him  to  be  the  traitor  Judas ;  and  the  traitor  told 
him  how,  at  Christmas  time,  amid  the  drench  of 
the  burning  lake,  an  angel  had  touched  his  arm  and 
bidden  him  one  hour  to  cool  his  agony  on  an  ice- 
berg; in  the  Arctic  sea ;  and  when  he  asked  the  cause 
of  this  mercy  bade  him  recognise  in  him  the  leper 
to  whom  he  ^ve  a  cloak  for  shelter  from  the  wind 
in  Joppa,  and  how  for  that  kind  deed  this  respite 
was  allotted  him.  Let  us  reject  the  ghastly  side  of 
the  legend  and  accept  its  truth,  that  charity  is  better 
than  idl  burnt-offering  and  sacrifice. 

—F.  IV.  Farrar. 

(453*)  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  youne  man 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky  took  a  horse-back  ride 
to  Virginia  where  his  father  came  from,  and  on  his 
way  he  met  a  man  and  his  family  moving  West,  so 

Sior  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  starvation, 
e  had  compassion  on  the  wretched^  group  and 
gave  them  a  twenty-dollar  bill  with  which  to  reach 
their  journey's  end.  In  about  fifteen  years  the 
young  man  received  a  letter  from  the  man  he  had 
befriended,  sayix>g  he  was  now  a  prosperous 
merchant  in  Southern  Kentucky,  and  enclosing;  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  to  repay  his  loan.  After  another 
ten  years,  which  included  the  great  rebellion  and  its 
termination,  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
Kentucky  Legislature,  and  being  a  man  of  talent 
and  influence,  was  chosen  Speaker,  during  the  con- 


test for  which,  he  had  noticed  that  a  stranger  and 
one  of  the  other  party,  was  his  strongest  supporter. 
His  curiosity  was  aroused  by  this,  and  he  asked  the 
man's  motive,  as  he  never  had  to  his  knowledj^e 
seen  him  before.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  member, 
"  you  will  recall,  when  I  mention  it,  a  little  scene 
that  occurred  when  you  were  a  boy  on  your  way  to 
Virginia.  It  was  you  who  saved  my  wile  from  star- 
vation. She  has  told  me  time  and  again  that  never 
did  a  morsel  of  food  taste  so  sweet — ^so  utterly 
delicious — as  that  you  gave  her  then.  She  was  but 
six  years  old  at  that  time,  but  when  she  saw  your 
name,  during  the  late  canvass,  among  the  prominent 
probable  candidates  for  the  speakership,  she  laid 
down  the  law  as  to  how  I  was  to  vote.  This  is  all. 
Neither  she  nor  her  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  nor  myself  can  eve^folget  you." 

6.  Beneflcenoe  toward  man  la  true  gratltada  to 
Ood. 

(454.)  *'  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  the  world 
that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works." 
The  poor  man  is,  as  it  were,  an  altar ;  if  we  brine 
our  alms  and  lay  upon  it,  with  such  sacrifices  God 
is  well  pleased.  '^JVatson,  1696. 

(455.)  A  rich  youth  In  Rome  was  suffering  from 
a  dangerous  illness;  at  length  he  recovered,  and 
regained  his  health.  Then  he  went  for  the  first 
time  into  the  garden,  feeling,  as  it  were,  bom  again  ; 
and  he  was  full  of  jo^,  and  praised  God  with  a  loud 
voice.  He  turned  his  face  to  heaven  and  said  :  "  O 
Thou  all-sufficient  Creator,  could  man  recompense 
Thee,  how  willingly  would  I  give  Thee  all  my 
possessions  1 " 

Hennas,  who  was  called  the  herdman,  heard  thii^ 
and  said  to  the  rich  youth :  ''All  good  gifts  come 
from  above ;  thither  thou  canst  send  nothing.  Come^ 
follow  me." 

The  youth  followed  the  pious  old  man,  who  took 
him  to  a  dark  hut,  where  was  nothing  but  misery 
and  wretchedness.  The  father  was  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  the  mother  wept,  the  children  were 
destitute  of  cIothing,and  crying  for  bread. 

The  youth  was  deeply  touched.  Hermas  said  : 
"  See  here  an  altar  for  thy  sacrifice.  See  here  the 
Lord's  brethren  and  representatives." 

Then  the  rich  youth  assisted  them  bountifully, 
and  provided  for  the  sick  man's  wants.  And  the 
poor  people  blessed  him,  and  called  him  an  angel 
of  God. 

Hermas  smiled,  and  said:  '*Thus  turn  always 
thy  grateful  countenance  first  to  heaven  and  then  to 
earth."  — K  A,  Krummacher* 

6.  It  ihonld  be  wisely  directed. 

(456.)  There  is  perhaps  no  one  quality  that  can 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  mischief  than  may  be 
done  by  thoughtless  good -nature.  For  instance,  if 
any  one  out  of  tenderness  of  heart  and  reluctance  to 

fmnish,  or  to  discard  the  criminal  and  worthless, 
ets  loose  on  society,  or  advances  to  important  offices, 
mischievous  characters,  he  will  have  a  doubtful 
benefit  on  a  few,  and  do  incalculable  hurt  to 
thousands.  So  also,  to  take  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  obvious  cases,  that  of  charity  to  the  poor, 
— a  man  of  great  wealth,  by  freely  relieving  all  idle 
vagabonds,  might  go  far  towards  ruining  the  industry, 
and  the  morality,  and  the  prosperity,  of  a  whole 
nation.  '*  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  careless, 
indiscriminate  alms-giving  does  far  more  harm  than 
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good ;  sinoe  it  encoimges  idleness  and  improndence^ 
and  also  imposture.  If  you  give  freely  to  ragged 
and  filthy  stxeet  beggars,  you  are  in  fact  hiring 
people  to  dress  themselves  in  filthy  rags,  and  go 
about  begging  with  fictitious  tales  of  distress.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  you  carefidly  inquire  for  and 
relieve  honest  and  industrious  persons  who  have 
fitillen  into  distress  through  unavoidable  misfortune, 
you  are  not  only  doing  good  to  those  objects,  but 
also  holding  out  an  encouragement  generally  to 
honest  industiy. 

•*  You  may,  however,  meet  with  persons  who  say, 
*  As  lon^  as  it  is  my  intention  to  relieve  real  distress, 
my  chanty  is  equally  virtuous,  though  the  tale  told 
me  be  a  false  one.  The  impostor  alone  is  to  be 
blamed  who  told  it  me ;  I  acted  on  what  he  said  ; 
and  if  that  it  untrue,  the  iault  is  his,  and  not 
mine.' 

"  Now  this  is  a  fair  plea,  if  any  one  is  deceived 
after  making  carefiil  inquiry  : "  but  if  he  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  do  this,  regarding  it  as  no  concern  of 
his,  you  might  ask  him  how  he  would  act  and  judge 
in  a  case  where  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest — that  is, 
where  his  own  interest  is  concerned.  Suppose  he 
employed  a  steward  or  other  agent  to  buy  for  him 
a  house,  or  a  horse,  or  any  other  article,  and  this 
agent  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  what  was  really 
worth  little  or  nothing,  giving  just  the  same  kind 
of  excuse  for  allowing  nis  employer  to  be  thus 
cheated  ;  saying,  "  I  made  no  careml  inquiries,  but 
tcokthisetU?s  word;  '*  the  employer  would  doubtless 
reply,  '*  The  seller  indeed  is  to  be  condemned  for 
cheating ;  but  so  you  are,  for  vour  carelessness  in 
my  interests.  His  being  greatly  in  fault  does  not 
clear  you;  and  your  merely  intending  to  do  what 
was  right,  is  no  excuse  for  your  not  tucing  pains  to 
gain  right  information." 

Now  on  such  a  principle  we  ought  to  act  in  our 
charities ;  rmrding  ourselves  as  stewards  of  all  that 
Providence  has  bestowal,  and  as  bound  to  expend 
it  in  the  best  way  possible,  and  not  Hhelter  our  own 
faulty  negligence  under  the  misconduct  of  an- 
other. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  relief 
afforded  to  want,  as  mere  want,  lends  to  increase 
that  want ;  while  the  relief  afifonled  to  the  sick,  the 
infirm,  and  the  disabled,  has  plainly  no  tendency  to 
mttltioly  its  own  objects.  Now  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  employed  His  miraculous  power 
in  healing  the  sick  cofitiniMliy,  but  in  feeding  the 
hungry  only  twice ;  while  the  power  of  multiplying 
food  which  He  then  manifested,  as  well  as  His 
directing  the  disciples  to  take  care  and  gather  up 
the  fragments  that  remained  that  nothing  might  be 
lost,  served  to  mark  that  the  abstaining  from  any 
like  procedure  on  other  occasions  was  a  deliberate 
design.  In  this,  besides  other  objects,  our  Lord 
had  probably  in  view  to  afford  us  some  instruction, 
from  this  example,  as  to  the  mode  of  'our  cluu-ity. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  reasons  for  this  distinction  are 
now,  and  ever  must  be,  the  same  as  at  that  time. 
Mow  to  those  engaged  in  that  important  and  in- 
exhaustible subject  of  inquiry,  the  internal  evidences 
of  Christianity,  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  here 
one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  superhuman 
wisdom  of  Jesus  forestalled  the  discovery  of  an 
important  principle,  often  overlooked,  not  only  by 
the  generality  of  men,  but  bv  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  and  the  ablest  philosophers,  even  in  these 
later  ages  of  extended  human  Knowledge,  and 
dcvelopnient  of  mental  power.  —  ^V/taiefy, 


(457.)  Nothing  seems  much  clearer  than  the 
natural  direction  of  charity.  Would  we  all  but 
relieve^  according  to  the  measure  of  our  means, 
those  objects  immediately  within  the  range  of  our 
personal  knowledge,  how  much  of  the  worst  evil 
of  povertv  might  fc  alleviated  I  Very  poor  people, 
who  are  known  to  us  to  have  been  decent,  honest, 
and  industrious,  when  industiy  was  in  their  power, 
have  a  claim  on  us,  founded  on  our  knowledge,  and 
on  vicinity  and  n  'ghbburhood,  which  have  in  them- 
selves something  sacred  and  endearing  to  every  good 
heart.  One  cannot,  surely,  always  pass  by,  in  his 
walks  for  health,  restoration,  or  delight,  the  lone 
wayside  beggar,  without  occasionally  giving  him  an 
alms.  Old,  care-worn,  pale,  drooping,  and  ema- 
ciated creatures,  who  pass  us  by  without  looking 
beseechingly  at  us,  or  even  lifting  up  their  eyes  from 
the  ground,  cannot  often  be  met  with  without  excit* 
ing  an  interest  in  us  for  their  silent  and  unobtrusive 
suHerings  or  privations.  A  hovel  here  and  there 
round  and  about  our  own  comfortable  dwelling, 
attracts  our  eyes  by  some  peculiar  appearance  of 
penury,  and  we  look  tu,  now  and  then,  upon  its 
inmates,  cheering  their  cold  gloom  with  some  smsdl 
benefaction.  Inese  are  duties  all  men  owe  to 
distress  :  they  are  easily  discharged  ;  and  even  such 
tender  mercies  are  twice  blessed. 

—CMzImirtf  1780-1847. 

T.  numld  be  prompl 

(458.)  The  benevolent  Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  once  discovered  a  clergyman  at 
Bath,  who,  he  was  informed,  was  ill,  poor,  and  had 
a  numerous  family.  In  the  evening  he  gave  a 
friend  ;^50,  requesting  that  he  would  deliver  it  in 
the  most  delicate  manner,  and  as  from  an  unknown 
person.  The  friend  replied: — "I  will  wait  upon 
him  early  in  the  morning."  "You  will  oblige  me 
by  calling  directly,"  requested  the  kind-hearted 
prelate ;  *'  think,  sir,  of  what  importance  a  good 
night's  rest  may  be  to  the  poor  man." 

8.  Should  not  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  ■toopi 

(459*)  ^n  another  walk  he  saw  a  poor  man  with 
a  poorer  horse,  that  was  fallen  under  his  load ;. 
they  were  both  in  distress,  and  needed  present  help, 
which  Mr.  Herbert  perceiving,  put  off  his  canonical 
coat  and  helped  the  poor  man  to  unload,  and  aft^r 
to  load  his  horse.  The  poor  man  blessed  him  for 
it ;  and  he  blessed  the  poor  man  ;  and  was  so  like- 
the  good  Samaritan,  that  he  gave  him  money  tc 
refresh  both  himself  and  his  horse;  and  told  him 
that  "if  he  loved  himself,  he  should  be  merciful  to- 
his  beast/'  Thus  he  left  the  poor  man,  and  at  his 
coming  to  the  musical  friends  at  Salisbury,  they 
b^;an  to  wonder  that  Mr.  George  Herbert,  who 
used  to  be  so  trim  and  neat,  came  into  that  company 
so  soiled  aiid  discomposed ;  but  he  told  them  the 
occasion  ;  and  when  one  of  the  company  told  him, 
"  he  had  disparaged  himself  by  so  dirty  an  employ- 
ment," his  answer  was,  that  "the  thought  of  what 
he  had  done  would  prove  music  to  him  at  midnight, 
and  that  the  omission  of  it  would  have  upraided 
and  made  discord  in  his  conscience,  whensoever  he 
should  pass  by  that  place;  for  if  I  be  bound  to 
pray  for  all  that  are  in  distress,  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
tx)und,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  practise  what 
I  pray  for.  And  though  1  do  not  wish  for  the 
like  occasion  every  day,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  I  would 
not  willingly  pass  one  day  of  my  life  without  com« 
crting  a  sad  soul  or  showing  mercy ;  and  I  praise 
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God  for  this  occasion.    And  now  let  us  tune  our 
instruments.**    ^Inaak  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert. 

f.  Shcmld  be  uiottcntatioiia. 

(460.)  Those  obstreperous  benefactors  that,  like 
to  hens  which  cannot  lay  an  egg  but  they  must 
cackle  straight,  give  no  alms  but  with  trumpets, 
lose  their  thanks  with  God.  Alms  should  be  like 
oil,  which,  though  it  swim  aloft  when  it  is  (alien, 
yet  makes  no  noise  in  the  falling ;  not  like  water, 
that  still  sounds  where  it  lights. 

—Hall^  1 574-1656. 

(461.)  Charity  and  line  dressing  are  very  differifnt 
things ;  but  if  men  give  alms  for  the  same  reasons 
that  others  dress  fine,  only  to  be  seen  and  admired, 
charily  is  then  but  like  the  vanity  of  fine  clothes. 

— -fi.  Cook, 

10.  TTUiO  benefloanoe  la  naoonidOM  of  Its  razlty 
«iidwort]L 

(462.)  It  was  a  cold  and  severe  winter.  The 
little  Minna,  theonly  daughter  of  charitable  parents, 
•collected  the  crumbs  and  small  pieces  of  brearl,  and 
kept  them  carefully.  Twice  a  day  she  went  into  the 
garden,  scattering  the  crumbs ;  and  the  birds  came 
and  picked  th«m  up ;  but  the  little  girl's  hands 
trembled  with  cold  in  the  bitter  air. 

The  parents  watched  her,  and  were  glad  at  the 
lovely  sight,  and  said  :  **  Why  are  you  doing  that, 
Minna?" 

**A11  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow,**  answered 
Minna  ;  '*the  little  creatures  cannot  find  anything  ; 
they  are  poor  now.  Therefore  I  feed  them,  as  the 
rich  people  help  and  assist  the  poor.** 

Then  the  father  said  :  '*  But  you  cannot  provide 
for  them  all." 

Little  Minna  answered  :  '*  Do  not  all  children  in 
the  world  do  as  1  do,  even  as  all  rich  men  take  care 
•of  the  poor  ?  " 

Then  the  father  looked  at  the  mother  of  the  little 
maiden,  and  said  :  '*  Oh,  holy  innocence  I " 

— F,  A.  KrumnuLcher. 

U.  Is  not  to  be  restraiiied  by  Ingratltade. 

(463.)  There  are  many  who  feel  for  the  poor.  They 
would  gladly  relieve  their  wants.  Thev  are  pained 
to  see  these  wretched  mothers,  ancf  yet  more 
wretched  children ;  but  having  found  their  charity 
often  misapplied  and  thrown  away  on  the  unworthy 
and  ungrateful,  they  are  afraid  to  give ;  and  not 
seldom  tempted,  on  discovering  how  they  have  been 
imposed  upon,  to  say  in  their  haste  as  David  did  his. 
All  men  are  liars  I  But  if  charity  often  fails  in  its 
obj(fCt«  so  do  other  things.  The  sun  shines  on 
many  a  fair  blossom  that  never  turns  into  fruit,  and 
the  clouds  pour  their  bounties  on  fields  that  yield  no 
harvest.  Hut  to  leave  figures  for  facts.  Education 
as  well  as  charity  often  fails :  it  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  children  that  become  ripe  scholars. 
Moral  training  fails ;  how  many  parents,  besides 
David,  have  had  their  hearts  wounded  and  torn  by 
wicked  children  I  The  labours  of  husbandry  fail ; 
it  is  but  a  proportion  of  the  seed  that  springs ;  and 
a  still  less  proportion  that,  reaching  maturity,  in 
golden  sheaves  rewards  the  farmer's  toil.  Phvsic 
tails ;  diseases  rage,  and  patients  die  in  spite  of  it. 
Even  the  pulpit  fails ;  but  what  preacher  thinks  of 
abandoning  it,  because  many  of  Lis  sermons  do  no 
good  ;  nay,  like  absurd  charity,  do  positive  harm — 
hardening  thuse  they  fail  to  soften,  and  making  people 
as  indifierent  to  the  most  Mlcmn  things  as  a  hoaiy 


sexton  to  the  mouldering  remnants  of  mortal«ij  the 
skulls  he  tosses  out  of  the  grave. 

Man  is  answerable  for  duty ;  but  not  for  results. 
And  as  with  faith  in  a  promised  blessing,  we  are 
alwavs  to  preach,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  ro 
sow  beside  all  waters,  you  are  never  to  cease  your 
charities.  I^et  not  the  cold  ingratitude  of  othci 
hearts  freeze  your  own.  — ChUhrie, 

IX  Hie  Shame  and  guilt  of  abuslxiir  it. 

(464.)  An  Arab  possessed  a  horse  so  famous  far 
and  near  for  its  beauty,  gentleness,  and  matchlesi 
speed,  that  he  had  many  tempting  offers  to  part 
with  her.  He  refused  them  all,  and,  in  particular, 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  one  who  offered  an 
enormous  price.  One  day,  as,  with  head  wtapt  in 
mantle  and  lance  at  rest,  he  was  pres»ng  homewards 
through  the  burning  desert,  his  horse  suddenly 
started  ;  and  there,  right  across  the  path,  lay  a 
poor  traveller — alive,  for  he  groaned  ;  but  exhausted, 
and  apparently  at  the  point  of  death.      Like  the 

food    Samaritan — for,   though    fierce,   these    wild 
leilouins  have  savage  virtues,  are  hospitable  and 
friendly — he  dismounted,  and  finding  the  unfortunate 
traveller  unable  to  walk  or  even  to  stand,  set  him 
on  his  own  saddle.     No  sooner  done  than,  as  if  the 
vigour  of  the  steed  had  been  imparted  to  its  rider, 
the  bowed  and  languid  form  became  instantly  erect ; 
the  horse  suddenly  wheeled  round,  sprang  off  to 
the  stroke,  and  a  laugh  of  triumph  reveled  the 
trick.    The  man  who  had  offered  him  an  enormous 
price  for  the  horse  was  on  her  back.    Assuming  the 
guise  of  distress,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
other's  generous  feelings,  to  steal  what  he  could 
not  buy.     The  injured  man  did  not  curse  him  ;  nor, 
fortified  by  the  stoicism  which  the  Mohammedans' 
belief  in  fate  imparts,  merely  bowed  his  head  to  the 
misfortune.     He  soared   above  it  to  a   height   of 
moral  grandeur  which  few  reach.    Calling  on  the 
other  to  halt,  he  said  that  he  had  one  favour  to 
ask ;  it  was  this,  that  he  would  never  tell  how  he 
had  won  the  horse,  because,  were  that  known,  it 
might  hinder  some  from  receiving  help  in  circum- 
stances of  danger  not  feigned,  but  real — and  so  doom 
the  unfortunate  to  perish.    It  is  but  justice  to  human 
nature  to  add — what  indeed  shows  that  fine  feelings 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  worst  of  men — that  the  other 
was  so  touched  by  the  unselfishness  and  nobility  of 
this  appeal,  that  he  relented  ;  and,  riding  up  to  the 
man  he  had  wronged,  gave  him  back  his  horse. 

— Cutkrit, 


BENEVOLENCE. 
1.  laaoharaeterlstioof  everytnieChzlsttaiL. 

(465.)  I  do  not  believe  in  Christianity  that  is  not 
Christ«like ;  and  I  no  more  believe  in  a  profession 
of  piety  which  is  not  associated  with  His  pity  than 
in  a  sun  that  sheds  no  light,  in  a  fire  that  gives  out 
no  heat,  in  a  rose  that  breathes  no  perfume ;  they 
are  mere  painting ;  life-like,  but  dead  ;  clever,  but 
cold.  People  may  talk  of  such  and  such  a  man 
being  godly ;  but  none  are  godly  but  the  god-like, 
God  is  the  "Judce  of  the  widow,  and  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless  m  His  holy  habitation ; "  and  he 
only  is  godlike  who  stands  to  widows  in  the  room 
of  the  dead,  and  in  whom  orphans  find  both  a  fathei 
and  a  friend.  ^-Guthrie, 

8.  Must  abow  Itself  In  aottons. 

(466.)  We  read  in  our  chronicles  of  kixig  Oswald^ 
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tlmt  as  he  sat  at  table,  when  a  fiiir  sflver  dish  fall 
of  regal  delicacies  was  set  before  him«  and  he  ready 
to  fall  to,  hearing  from  his  almoner  that  there  were 
Creat  store  of  poor  at  his  gates,  piteously  crying  out 
for  some  relief,  did  not  hll  them  with  words,  as, 
"God  help  them!"  "God  relieve  theml"  "God 
coDilbit  tlusm  1  *'  &€.,  but  commanded  his  steward 
presently  to  take  the  dish  off  the  table  and  distribute 
the  meat,  then  beat  the  dish  all  in  pieces,  and  cast 
it  among  them.  This  was  true  charity.  Words, 
be  they  never  so  adorned,  clothe  not  the  naked ; 
be  they  never  so  delicate,  feed  not  the  hungry  ;  be 
they  never  so.  sealous,  warm  not  him  that  is  starved 
with  cold  ;  be  they  never  so  oily,  cure  not  the 
wounded ;  be  they  never  so  free,  set  not  them  free 
that  are  bound,  visit  not  the  sick  or  imprisoned. 

— Holdsworth^  163a 

S.  Forthmnom  twnevolo&OB.  ^ 

(467.)  What  we  employ  in  charitable  uses  during 
oar  lives  is  given  away  from  ourselves :  what  we 
bequeath  at  our  death  is  given  from  others  only, 
as  our  nearest  relations. 

— Atterbury^  l669-l'J^ 


BEREAVEMENT. 

L    IS  A  COAfMOy  EXPBRIBNCB, 

(468.)  Some  time  after  Kisagotami  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  but  when  the  child  was  able  to  walk  he  died. 
The  young  girl  went  from  house  to  house  with  the 
dead  child  in  her  bosom>  asking  for  medicine,  and 
they  said  she  was  mad ;  but  a  wise  man  said,  "  I 
cannot  give  you  medicine ;.  Buddha  can." 

So  Kisagotami  went  to  Buddha,  and  said,  "Do 
you  know  any  medicine  that  will  be  good  for  my 
boy?" 

Buddha  replied,  "I  do.** 

"  And  what  do  you  require?** 

"  I  want  a  handful  of  mustard -seed  ;  but  it  must 
be  taken  from  some  house  where  no  son,  parent, 
husband,  or  slave  has  ever  died." 

The  girl  went,  carrying  the  dead  child  on  her  hip, 
asking  everywhere  for  mustard -seed  from  some  house 
where  death  had  not  been.  But  one  house  answered, 
**  We  have  lost  a  son  ; "  another,  "  We  have  lost 
parents;"  another,  "We  have  lost  a  slave."  At 
last,  not  being  able  to  find  a  single  house  where  one 
had  not  died,  she  began  to  think  hers  was  not  the 
only  son  who  had  suffered  death ;  that  every- 
where children  were  dying  and  parents  too. 

So  she  was  seized  with  fear,  and,  putting  away 
affection  for  her  dead  child,  she  left  him  in  the 
Ibrest,  went  to  Buddha  and  offered  him  homage. 

He  sakl  to  her,  "  Mave  you  procured  the  hand- 
fbl  of  mustard-seed  ?  *' 

'*  I  have  not,  because  the  people  of  the  village 
lold  me  the  living  are  few,  but  the  dead  are  many." 

Buddha  repliea,  "  You  thought  that  you  only  had 
lost  a  son  ;  but  the  law  of  death  is  that  among  all 
living  creatures  there  is  no  permanence." 

-^A  Buddhist  ParahU. 

It  REVEALS  THE  POVERTY  OP  OUR  PAITN, 

(469.)  How  poor  our  heaven  is  I  How  little  it 
draws  us !  How  little  there  is  that  consoles  us  in  the 
death  of  those  whom  we  love  !  We  put  away  our  chil- 
dren in  death,  as  one  would  hold  his  children  out  of 
a  castle  window  at  night,  and  let  them  drop.  We 
know  not  where,  on  what  rocks,  or  into  what  raging 


wave,  they  fall.  When  our  children  die,  we  drop 
them  into  the  unknown,  shuddering  with  fear.  We 
know  that  they  go  out  from  us,  and  we  stand,  and 
pity  and  wonder.  If  we  receive  news  that  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  left  them  by  some  one 
dying,  we  should  be  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  re- 
joicing ;  but  when  they  have  gone  home  to  God, 
we  stand,  and  mourn,  and  pme,  and  wonder  at 
"the  mystery  of  Providence."  The  mystery  of 
Providence  to  me,  is,  that  anybody  is  bom.  The 
mystery  of  Providence  to  me,  is,  that  when  we  are 
bom,  if  God  loves  us,  as  He  does  through  Jesus 
Christ,  He  lets  us  stay  away  from  Him  so  long. 
D^ng  it  more  desirable  than  living  to  Christian 
faith.  -^Beecher. 

III.  ITS  DESFGir, 

(470.)  I  am  rich  in  heaven,  fn  my  children.  Al« 
ready  1  have  sent  thither  many.  Have  I  lost  them  ? 
Not  one  of  them.  They  are  mire  more  than  when 
I  clasped  them.  They  are  nobler  and  more  worthy 
of  love  than  they  were  then.  They  have  been  saved 
for  me  better  than  I  could  have  saved  them  for  my- 
self. I  have  laid  them  up ;  and  I  have  verified  the 
declaration,  "  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  alsa*'  How  many,  man^  times  have 
men  gone  by  their  tears  to  the  gate  of*^  heaven  who 
never  could  have  been  drawn  there  by  the  mere 
presentation  of  truth.  All  that  could  be  addressed 
to  their  conscience,  to  the**:  fear,  or  to  their  reason, 
did  not  teach  them  the  THAy  to  God's  throne ;  and 
God  took  from  them  thei"  brother,  their  sister,  the 
companion  of  their  life,  or  itieir  child,  and  then  they 
found  that  path  themselves.  As  the  kine  went  low- 
ing with  the  ark,  so  the  heart  goes  lowing  toward 
heaven,  seeking  its  owri,  and  finding  them,  in  hope, 
in  imagination,  and  resting  only  when  by  faith  it  is 
brought  again  consciously  near  to  them  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Etemal  Father.  — Beecher, 

(471.)  Every  deceased  friend  if  a  magnet  drawing 
us  into  another  world.  — E,  Cook, 

IV.  HOIV  IT  SHOULD  BE  BORHE. 

1.  We  Should  not  sorrow  as  those  who  liaTe  no 
hope. 

(472.)  There  be  two  manners  of  mourning  for  the 
dead.  The  heathen  and  unbelievers  moum  without 
hope  of  the  resurrection  :  their  opinion  is,  that  see- 
ing their  near  friends  are  dead,  there  is  no  more  of 
them,  but  that  they  have  utterly  lost  them  for  ever. 
This  heathenish  sorrow  will  not  St.  Paul  have  of 
Christians. 

The  Christians  moum  also,  but  with  a  living  hope 
of  the  ioyful  resurrection.  For  like  as  God  tnc 
Father  left  not  Christ  the  Lord  in  death,  but  raised 
Him  up  again,  and  placed  Him  in  etemal  life ;  even 
so  us  tnat  believe  shall  not  He  leave  in  death,  but 
bring  us  out  into  everlasting  Hfe.  For  this  cause 
doth  the  Apostle  speak  of  the  dead,  as  of  those  that 
sleep,  whicn  rest  from  all  travail  and  labour,  that 
tliey  may  rise  again  in  better  case. 

Like  as  the  flowers  with  all  their  virtue,  smell, 
and  beauty,  lie  all  the  winter  in  the  root,  sleeping 
and  resting  till  they  may  be  awaked  with  the 
pleasant  time  of  May,  when  they  come  forth  with 
all  their  beauty,  smell,  and  virtue ;  even  so  ouglu 
not  we  to  think  that  our  friends  which  be  departed 
are  in  any  cumbrance  or  sorrow,  but  their  strength 
and  virtue  being  drawn  in,  liveth  in  God  and  with 
I  God.     They  lie  and  rest  till  the  last  day,  when  they 
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ihall  ftwaJce  again,  fiur,  beautiful,  and  glorious,  in 
aoul  and  body.  Who  will  not  rejoice  at  this  com- 
fort of  Paul,  and  set  aside  all  unprofitable  sorrow, 
for  this  exceeding  joy's  sake  ? 

— IVgrmuJUnis^  1557. 

i.  mtb  tbankftdntM  iJar  Um  firlondi  wbo  Iultv 
bMn  taken  firom  ns. 

(473.)  A  dear  little  girl  had  been  taught  to  pray 
specially  for  her  father.  He  had  been  suddenly 
taken  away.  Kneeling  at  her  evening  devotion, 
her  voice  failtered  ;  and  as  her  eyes  met  her  mother^s, 
she  sobbed,  *'0  mother  I  I  cannot  leave  him  aU 
out.  Let  me  say,  thank  God  that  I  had  a  dear 
father  once,  so  I  can  keep  him  in  my  prayers." 
Many  stricken  hearts  may  learn  a  sweet  lesson  from 
this  child.  Let  us  remember  to  thank  God  for 
mercies  past,  as  well  as  to  ask  for  blessings  for  the 
future. 

8.  Wltb  thankftOiWH  finr  tlie  IMaiids  who  are 
■pMnadtona. 

(474.)  It  were  a  very  scornful  thing,  if  when  a 
man  hath  hurt  one  foot,  he  would  therefore  mar  the 
other  also;  or  if,  when  one  part  of  his  goods  is 
stolen  away,  he  would  cast  tlie  rest  into  the  sea,  and 
say  that  he  so  bewaileth  his  adversity.  No  less 
foolishly  do  they,  that  enjoy  not  such  goods  as  are 
present,  and  regard  not  their  friends  that  be  alive ; 
out  spoil  and  mar  themselves,  because  their  wives, 
children,  or  friends,  be  departed. 

Though  one  of  the  husbandman's  trees  doth 
wither  away,  he  heweth  not  down  therefore  all  the 
other  trees ;  but  regardeth  the  others  so  much  the 
more  that  they  may  win  the  thing  again,  which  the 
others  lost.  Even  so  learn  thou  in  adversity,  with 
such  goods  as  are  left  thee  to  comfort  and  refresh 
thyseu  again.  — IVtrmulIerus^  1 551, 

T.   COSSOLATTONS  FOR  THE  BRRRAVBD. 

(47S0  W*  P^®  hostages  to  fortune  when  we  bring 
children  into  the  world  ;  and  how  unstable  this  is 
we  know,  and  must  therefore  hazard  the  adventure. 
Are  you  ofiended  that  it  has  pleased  Clod  to  snatch 
your  pretty  babes  from  the  infinite  contingencies  of 
to  perverse  an  age,  in  which  there  is  so  little  tempta- 
tion to  live?  .  .  .  Say  not  they  might  have 
come  later  to  their  destiny  :  Magna  est  fiikitas  citb 
esse  felkem^'^^vk  no  small  happiness  to  be  haupy 
quickly.  — Evelyn^  1 630- 1700. 

(476.)  A  little  boy  once  went  out  In  the  early 
mom,  and  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  little 
globes  formed  by  the  dew  on  the  brambles.  He 
hastened  back,  and  led  his  father  out  to  see  those 
miniature  worlds;  but  when  the  father  and  son 
arrived,  the  sun  was  up,  and  had  drawn  up  in 
vapour,  the  globes  that  had  hung  on  the  brambles, 
and  so  displeased  the  chikl.  The  child  cried,  and 
said — '*17ie  angry  sun  has  taken  them  all  up." 
I'he  father  looked  up,  and  saw  the  beautiful  ram- 
bow  on  the  bosom  ol  the  cloud,  and  said — "There, 
my  child,  the  sun  has  taken  up  the  bramble  globes, 
and  they  help  to  form  that  beautiful  bow  on  the 
doud."  Ah  1  my  friends,  God  has  taken  up  some 
of  our  friends  ;  and  have  we  not  murmured  t  But, 
where  are  they  ?  Ah  1  do  they  not  form  the  beauti- 
ful bow  round  the  throne  of  God  ?   '•^Beaumont^ 


of  our  sight,  round  the  comer  of  the  temple  <A 
nature.  We  dwell  in  the  suburbs  of  the  eternal 
dty,  they  are  in  the  kingly  metropolis.  We  are 
in  abasement,  they  are  in  the  royal  chambers  of 
state.  We  are  under  clouds,  they  are  in  a  light  so 
radiant  that  if  it  should  fall  upon  us  at  midday, 
"the  earth  would  seem  to  sunfer  an  eclipse,  and 
hang  like  a  corpse  in  the  midst  of  shadows. ' 

— TowHseud^ 


(477.)  The  dead  possess  all  the  consdousness  of 
the  living,  and  much  more.    The  dead  are  just  out 
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L    THR  NECESSITY  OF  A  REVELATION  IS 
OBVIOUS. 

1.  Trom  the  Ignoranoe  of  man  eonoernlng  hlm»- 
self. 

(478.)  Reason  sees  that  man  is  ignorant,  guilty, 
mortal,  miserable,  transported  with  \'ain  passions, 
tormented  with  accusations  of  consdence,  but  it 
could  not  redeem  tho<w  evils.  Corrupt  nature  is 
like  an  imperfect  building  that  lies  in  rubbish  ;  the 
imperfection  is  visible,  but  not  the  way  to  finish  it ; 
for  through  the  ignorance  of  the  first  design,  every 
one  follows  his  own  fancy,  whereas  when  the 
Architect  comes  to  finish  His  own  project,  it 
appears  regular  and  beautiful.  Thus  the  various 
directions  of  philosophers  to  recover  fallen  man  out 
of  his  ruins,  and  to  raise  him  to  his  first  state,  were 
vain.  Some  glimmerings  they  had,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  a  reasonable  nature  consisted  in  its  union 
with  God,  but  in  order  to  this,  they  propounded 
such  means  as  were  not  only  ineOectual,  but 
opposite.  Such  is  the  pride  and  folly  of  carnal 
wisdom,  that  to  bring  God  and  man  together.  It 
advances  man,  and  depresses  God. 

— Bata^  1 635-1 699. 

S.  Vtom  the  Iblliire  of  aU  the  phllosoidMn  to 
ooiiBtruet  a  complete  and  ooherent  railglon. 

(479- )  ^  conii)arison  of  the  theory  of  "the  fi]Lith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints "  with  the  fiicts  of  the 
past  has  shown  that  such  a  faith  actually  exists,  and 
IS  in  its  substance  identical  with  the  faith  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets  as  contained  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures.  Its  history  is  like  the  unbroken  course 
of  some  stately  river,  ever  flowing  onwards  from  its 
first  rise  in  the  apostolic  age  towards  the  glorious 
ocean  of  the  prophetic  future,  ever  widening  and 
deepening  as  it  flows,  and  from  every  bright  wave 
echoing  the  everlasting  song,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace."  But  the  history  of 
speculation  is  totally  aifferent.  It  is  a  weary  tale 
of  ceaseless  effort  and  of  ceaseless  failure.  It  is  not 
one  river,  but  many ;  a  hundred  streams,  now 
wasted  in  the  barren  sands,  now  stagnating  in  the 
malarious  marsh,  now  evaporating  by  simple  inani- 
tion, earthhom  and  earthly. 

The  progress  of  speculative  thought  has  been  like 
the  conduct  of  a  man  bewildered  in  some  dense  and 
trackless  forest.     Brought  to  thb  present  spot  by 
some  able  and  faithfuP  guide,  he  has  now  in  some 
way  or  another  been  deprived  of  his  assistance,  and 
is  left  to  shift  for  himself.     He  has  no  knowledge 
whatever  to  be^n  with,  for  he  was  never  here  before, 
and  having  neither  chart  nor  compass,  is  devoid  of 
all  data  beyond  what  he  can  gain  by  his  own  con* 
iciousness.     He  proceeds  after  a  while  in  search  ol 
a  path  of  escape  from  the  silent  and  solitary  forest 
into  the  green  meadows  and  smiling  soenet  of  bappgr 
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hkAvatrv  in  the  distance.  From  the  dead  level 
where  ne  stands  no  glimpse  of  the  distance  can  be 
gai  ned.  The  tops  of  the  tall  trees  close  the  boundary 
of  the  view  on  every  side ;  and  if  he  climbs  them  he 
but  sees  the  depth  and  boundless  extent  of  the 
mysterious  circle  wrapping  him  in  on  all  sides. 
He  is  left  face  to  face  with  himself  and  the  problem 
of  escape,  with  all  his  man's  wants  and  weaknesses 
to  urge  him  to  a  speedy  solution  of  it.  He  there- 
fore makes  the  attempt  and  penetrates  some  distance 
into  the  thick  forest,  till,  through  the  matted  and 
tangled  labyrinth,  or  over  the  yawning  fissure,  or 
down  the  steep  precipice,  or  across  the  over-haneing 
side  of  the  barrier  rock,  he  can  advance  no  further. 
He  therefore  turns  upon  his  steps,  and  following  his 
steps  backwards,  finds  his  way  to  the  point  whence 
he  started.  Then  he  tries  again  with  the  same 
effort,  and  with  the  same  failure.  Over  and  over 
the  same  process  goes  on.  But  meantime  the  day 
advances  and  night  draws  nigh.  Natural  wants 
aiise,  and  crave  in  vain  for  satisfaction.  There  is 
neither  bread  nor  water  in  this  lonely  forest  He 
lies  down  amid  the  darkness,  and  tries  to  forget  in 
suUen  sleep  his  anxieties  and  despair.  Another 
day  brings  another  day's  hopes,  another  day's  efforts, 
and  another  day's  failure ;  till  like  many  an  unhappy 
wretch  in  actual  life,  exhausted  with  effort,  weak 
with  hunger,  and  tormented  with  thirst,  broken 
down  by  despair,  and  sick  with  fond  dreams  of  the 
home  he  will  never  reach,  he  lays  him  down  and 
dies. 

Such  has  actually  been  the  course  of  philosophic 
thought.  A  succession  of  new  efforts  from  new 
ideas  as  starting-points  have  ended  in  a  succession 
of  failures,  caxm  effort  like  a  faint  wave  that  curls 
and  breaks  before  it  reaches  the  shore. 

Thus  the  recognition  of  a  personal  and  super- 
intending Deity,  traceable  doubtfully  in  Thales, 
and  distinctly  taught  by  Anaxagoras,  became  again 
dubious  in  Archdaus.  The  iSfectionate  morality 
and  piety  of  Pythagoras  d^enerated  into  the  super- 
stitious mysticism  of  the  utter  Pythagoreans,  and 
his  recognition  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
rewards  and  punishment  after  death,  into  a  coarse 
metempsychosis.  The  clear  and  lofty  Theism  of 
Socrates,  his  recognition  of  virtue,  and  his  perception 
of  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature,  passed  through 
Plato  into  thedisputative  scepticism  of  the  Academy. 
The  emphatic  protest  of  the  Eleatic  School  against 
a  gross  and  materialistic  polytheism,  and  it3  distinct 
ooDsciousncss  of  the  unity  and  spiritual  nature  of 
God,  became  secularised  in  Parmenides,  and 
athebtic  in  the  sceptical  sophistry  of  2^no  and 
the  ascetic  dualism  of  Empedocles.  The  pleasure- 
loving  school  of  Aristippus  ended  in  the  sullen  dis- 
content of  Hegesias,  the  death-persuader.  The 
recognition  of  the  inductive  basis  of  all  human 
knowledge  belonging  to  Euclid  of  Megara,  evapo- 
nUed  in  the  idle  sophisms  of  Eubulides  and  Diodorus, 
and  the  logical  fallacies  of  Plato,  with  its  Stilpo. 
The  idealistic  philosophy  of  Plato,  with  its  strong 
lesemhlances  to  revealed  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
God,  and  the  soul,  and  sin,  and  the  other  life,  died 
out  of  Polemo  and  Crates  in  one  direction,  in  the 
sceptical  uncertainty  of  Archesilaus  in  a  second,  and 
in  the  probabilities  and  lax  morality  of  Cameades 
in  the  third.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  pure  if 
cold,  and  elevating  if  selfish,  ended  in  the  material- 
istic atheism  of  Stralx).  The  rigid  self-control  of 
Antisthenes  became  an  extravagance  in  the  severity 
oi  the  Cynics  and  the  sullen  pride  of  Diog«cies. 


The  natural  virtue  of  Zeno  passed  into  the  subtle 
negations  of  Crysippus.  llie  principle  of  Epicurus, 
that  pleasure  was  to  be  found  in  virtue,  was  turned 
by  a  plav  of  words  into  the  principle  which  has 
made  Epicurean  a  name  of  reproach  throughout  the 
world.  The  craving  of  the  Alexandrian  School  after 
union  with  God  was  developed  into  the  impious 
mysticism  of  Plotinus.  Even  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  was  perverted  into  the  materialism  of  H  artley, 
Priestley,  and  Darwin,  the  sensationalism  of  Con* 
dillac,  the  selfishness  of  Helvetius,  the  fatalism  oi 
D'Holbach,  and  the  naked  atheism  of  the  Frendi 
Encyclopaedists.  I^astiy,  the  idealism  of  Descartes 
prepared  .the  way  for  the  blasphemies  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel. 

Thus,  throughout  all  human  speculation,  the  same 
law  has  prevailed.  Many  great  and  noble  ideas 
have  been  thrown  out,  fragments  of  revealed  truth 
or  sparks  of  heavenly  light  received,  we  know  not 
how,  through  the  mercy  of  that  God  who  has,  more 
or  less,  wrought  in  the  loftier  spirits  of  our  race  as 
they  lived  and  died.  But  however  they  may  have 
been  acquired,  two  things  are  certain.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  philo- 
sophic schools  they  existed  only  dimly  and  darkly, 
and  were  never  framed  into  a  complete  and  coherent 
system.  Equally  certain  it  is  that  as  soon  as  men 
liegan  to  reason  upon  them  the  fragments  of  truth 
themselves  were  refined  away  and  lost.  None  of 
them  ever  retained  permanent  vitality.  None  of 
them  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  mankind. 
The  one  fact  is  the  explanation  of  the  other.  What 
is  not  able  permanently  to  live  is  not  likely  edcC' 
tually  to  act  The  whole  process  has  consisted  of 
flashes  of  light  for  a  moment  illumining  the  dark- 
ness, like  rays  of  divine  sunlight  shining  from 
heaven,  and  then  gradually  dying  away  amid  the 
ever-deepening  shidows  oi  human  ignorance  and 
misery.  — {^arbett, 

II.   IN  THE  BIBLE  WE  HAVE  A   REVELA-' 
TION  FROM  COD. 

1.  Fatnrs  of  tlie  STidenoe  by  whlcli  Its  Insplnu 
tlon  is  proTed. 

(480.)  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  is 
called  mathematical,  and  what  is  called  moral  evi* 
dence ;  the  difference  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
fact  that  mathematical  proofs  deal  with  subjects  that 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  but  that 
mathematical  evidence  has  no  room  for  prejudice, 
or  passion,  or  self-will,  or  an  evil  heart  oi^  unbelief, 
or  an  unholy  appetite  of  sinful  desire  of  any  kind. 
If  I  am  proving  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
greater  than  the  third  side,  or  that  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  sides,  I  am 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  transcendental  process,  in  this 
respect  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of^  passion.  But 
when  I  am  trying  to  prove  to  men  the  propositions 
that  speak  of  wluit  ,they  are,  and  what  they  should 
be,  and  whither  they  will  go  if  they  do  not  turn 
round  and  come  back,  or  if  they  persist  in  their 
present  palatable  but  sinful  course,  then  I  have  tc 
deal,  not  only  with  an  intellect  that  needs  to  \yt. 
convinced,  but  with  prejudices  and  passions  in- 
numerable, that  thrust  themselves  forward,  and  try 
to  prevent  the  clear,  and  logical,  and  triumphant 
conclusion,  to  which  I  should  otherwise  arrive 
Such  is  the  imi>ortant  distinction  between  the  twa 
If  men  therefore  ask  for  mathematical  evidence 
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npon  this  book,  ard  upon  religion,  they  demand 
mat  is  impossible.  It  belongs  to  another  province. 
But  if  you  ask  for  and  accept  moral  evidence,  it  will 
be  found  in  itself  triumphant  It  is  not  a  precarious 
or  equivocal  process.  When  a  man  is  tried  for  his 
life,  and  when  twelve  respectable  men  hear  the  trial 
and  proof^  they  come  to  the  conclusion,  he  is  or  is 
not  guilty.  How  rarely  do  we  Bnd  a  iury  in  error  1 
almost  never.  Why  ?  Because  moral  evidence  has 
power — it  does  satisfy.  And  yet  those  twelve  jury- 
men are  not  without  feelings,  sympathies,  passions, 
constantly  thrusting  themselves  up,  trying  to  arrest 
their  honest  verdict ;  but  thev  are  able,  notwith- 
standing, to  keep  all  down,  and  come  to  ai>  impartial 
conclusion  ;  and  reason  overcomes  every  resistance. 
Men's  lives  are  taken  away  by  force  of  moral  evi- 
dence, and  all  are  satisfied  it  is  right.  If  a  phy- 
sician come  to  me  when  I  am  ill,  he  cannot  mathe- 
matically demonstrate  my  illness,  he  cannot  mathe- 
matically convince  me  of  it ;  but  we  do  not  ask 
mathematical  evidence  on  such  subjects;  we  are 
satisfied  with  moral.  Take  care,  then,  lest  in  the 
matters  of  Caesar  you  daily  accept  moral  evidence 
as  all  that  is  requisite  ;  but  In  iLe  matters  of  God 
and  eternity,  where  the  moral  evi'^ence  is  so  magni- 
ficent, varied,  and  vast,  you  criminally  reject  it  as 
incomplete,  and  unable  to  prove  its  end  and  object. 

9.  Thenatimcf  iteUuplratioii.* 

(481.)  It  is  never  to  be  supposed  that  the  divine 
pattern  of  the  Scriptures  should  direct  every  word 
and  every  phrase  by  an  extraordinary,  immediate 
inspiration,  for  then  it  were  impossible  there  should 
have  l)een  a  diversity  of  style,  but  all  the  parts  must 
have  been  in  one  and  the  same  style.  But  there 
was  that  influx  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  did  most 
certainly  guide  the  writers  as  to  all  the  substance  of 
what  was  to  be  written  and  recorded  by  them ; 
which  did  attemper  itself  to  the  natural  genius  of 
those  that  were  made  use  of  as  the  penmen,  so  that 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  perceived  by 
such  and  such  men,  of  such  and  such  a  constitution, 
temper,  and  eenius,  comes  to  be  diversified  in  that 
manner,  as  if  one  comes  to  pour  a  quantity  of 
water  into  such  and  such  a  particular  vessel  ;  if  the 
vessel  be  round,  the  water  falls  into  a  round  figure ; 
if  the  vessel  be  souare,  the  water  is  formed  into  that 
figure  unavoidal)ly.  And  so  the  same  communica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  poured  into  such  a 
vessel  as  this  or  that  man  was,  comes  to  be  accord- 
ingly diversified.  That  very  communication  to 
such  an  one  as  Isaiah,  for  instance,  receives  one  sort 
of  figure  there,  and  a  communication  to  such  an  one 
as  Micah  receives  another  figure  there ;  when  yet 
all  these  communications  are  from  one  and  the 
same  fountain,  and  serve  for  one  and  the  same 
common  purpose.  — Halter^  1840. 

(482.)  You  cannot  dissect  Inspiration  into  sub- 
stance and  form.  As  for  thoughts  being  inspired, 
apart  liom  the  words  which  give  them  expression, 
you  might  as  well  talk  of  a  tune  without  notes,  or  a 
lum  without  figures.  No  such  dream  can  abide  the 
daylight  for  a  moment.     No  such  theory  of  Inspira- 

^  *  It  will  be  wen  that  these  two  illustrations  are  in  elucida- 
tion of  two  diflfenng  theories  of  the  n;«ture  of  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  At  illustrations  they  are  equally  good, 
and  It  does  not  seem  tn  me  to  be  necessary  to  indicate  which 
of  these  theories  I  think  to  be  the  true  one.  On  some 
other  points  toncemin^  which  Christian  mon  differ,  illustia- 
tious  of  their  varying  viewi  wiU  be  given.  R.  A.  B. 


tion  is  even  intelligible.     It  is  as  illogical  as  it  a 
worthless ;  and  cannot  be  too  sternly  put  down. 

— burfffHrn 

%.  Proofli  tliat  it  IB  dlTlnely  Insplrad. 
(l.)  Tlu  marks  ii  bears  of  a  Dwine  origin. 

(483.)  You  find  by  daily  experience  every  in- 
genious author  leaves  an  image  and  impress  of  his 
own  spirit,  the  mark  of  his  genius  upon  every  work 
that  he  does.  We  can  say  of  an  exquisite  painting, 
by  some  secret  art  in  it,  "  This  is  the  hand  of  such 
a  great  master."  Now  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
God  should  put  His  hand  to  any  work  and  leave  no 
signature  or  impress  of  it  upon  that  work?  It 
cannot  be  imagined,  for  it  must  be  either  because 
He  could  not,  or  because  He  would  not.  That  God 
could  not,  cannot  be  said  without  blasphemy.  Can 
men  show  the  wisdom  and  learning  they  have 
attained  to  in  every  work,  and  cannot  Go^l,  who  if 
the  Father  of  lights,  and  the  Fountain  of  wisdom, « 
insinuate  such  secret  marks  and  notes  of  His 
wisdom  and  Divine  authority  into  that  writing  He 
took  care  should  be  penned  tor  the  use  and  cum  fort 
of  the  world,  that  it  might  be  known  to  l«  His? 
And  that  Ue  would  not,  that  cannot  be  iKlieved 
neithec  — Ataftion,  1620-165*/. 

(4S4.)  How  are  we  to  know  whether  the  Scrip- 
tures be  the  Word  of  God  ?  It  shows  itself,  and 
evidences  itself  to  be  so ;  for  it  is  a  light  that  dis- 
covers itself,  and  all  things  else,  without  any  other 
testimony.  When  the  sun  is  up,  there  needs  no 
witness  and  proof  that  it  is  ligtit.  Let  the  least 
child  bring  a  candle  into  a  room,  and  as  it  discovers 
other  things,  so  it  discovers  itself :  so  the  Word  of 
God  is  that  which  discovers  itself  to  us,  yea,  it  has 
a  self-evidencing  light.       — Manton^  1620-1667. 

(485.)  May  a  particular  man  be  known  from  a. 
thousand  others  oy  his  face,  voice,  or  handwriting  ? 
Certainly  then  it  cannot  seem  strange  that  the  God 
of  heaven  should  be  discerned  from  His  sorry  crea- 
ture, by  His  voice  and  writing  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. Do  we  not  see  that  He  hath  interwoven  His 
glorious  name  so  in  the  works  of  creation,  that  they 
speak  His  power  and  godhead,  and  call  Him  Maker 
in  their  thoughts,  who  never  read  the  Bible,  or  beard 
of  such  a  bw)k  ?  (so  that  they  could  not  steal  the 
notion  thence,  but  had  it  from  the  dictate  of  their 
own  consciences,  extorting  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  Deity).  And  much  more  will  an  enlightened  con- 
science and  sanctified  heart  be  commanvled,  by  the 
overpowering  evidence  that  shines  forth  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  fall  down  and  cry,  *'  It  is  the  voice  of 
God,  and  not  any  creature  that  speaks  in  them.'* 

— Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(486.)  I  cannot  look  around  me  without  being 
struck  with  the  analogy  observable  in  the  works  of 
God.  I  find  the  liible  written  in  the  style  of  His 
other  books  of  Creation  and  Providence.  The  pen 
seems  in  the  same  hand.  I  see  it,  indeed,  write  at 
times  mysteriously  in  each  of  these  books ;  but  ( 
know  that  mystery  in  the  works  of  God  is  only 
another  name  for  my  ignorance.  The  moment, 
therefore,  that  I  become  humble,  all  becomes  right. 

— Cecily  i748-i8ia 

(%.)  T^  confidena  ofhdievers  that  U  is  from  GotL 
(487.)  The  grand  truths  and  chief  notions  found 
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b  the  Scriptures,  are  so  connatural  to  the  principles 
of  erace,  which  the  same  holy  Spirit  (wno  is  the 
inditer  of  them)  hath  planted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
saints,  that  their  souls  even  spring  and  leap  at  the 
reading  and  hearing  of  them,  as  the  Babe  did  in 
EHaa&tlCs  womb  at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  The  lamb  doth  not  more  certainly  know 
its  ^un  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  flock  (at  whose 
bleating  it  passeth  by  them  all  to  come  to  be  suckled 
by  her)  than  the  sheep  of  Christ  know  His  voice  in 
the  saving  truths  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  sincere  milk 
whereof  tney  desire,  and  are  taught  of  God  to  taste 
and  discern  from  all  other. 

^CumaU^  i6i 7-1679. 

(3.)  Its  distinctness  frpm  aU  other  books, 

(4S8.)  I  will  confess  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scrip- 
tures strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse 
the  works  of  our  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp 
of  dktion ;  how  contemptible  are  they,  compared 
with  the  Scriptures  I  Is  it  possible  that  a  book  at 
once  sd  simple  and  so  sublime  should  be  merely  the 
work  of  man  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  Person- 
age whose  name  it  records  should  be  Himself  a  mere 
man  ?  What  sweetness,  what  purity,  in  His  manner  1 
What  sublimity  in  His  maxims !  What  profound 
wisdom  In  His  discourses  I  Where  is  the  man, 
where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and  so  die 
without  weakness  and  without  ostentation  ?  If  the 
life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God. 

—5^  J,  Rousseasu 

(489.)  At  a  literary  gathering  at  the  house  of  the 
Bflfon  von  Holbach,  where  the  most  celebrated 
bfidels  of  the  age  used  to  assemble,  the  gentlemen 
present  were  one  day  commenting  on  the  absurd, 
foolish,  and  childish'  things  with  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  they  maintained,  abound.  But  the 
French  philosopher  and  infidel  Diderot,  who  had 
himself  taken  no  small  part  in  the  conversation, 
suddenly  put  a  period  to  it  by  saying,  "  But  it  b 
wonderful,  gentlemen,  it  u  wonderful !  I  know  of 
no  man  in  France  who  can  write  and  speak  with 
such  ability.  In  spite  of  all  the  evil  which  we  have 
saki,  and  undoubtedly  with  good  reason,  of  this 
book,  I  do  not  believe  that  you,  or  any  of  you, 
could  compose  a  narrative  so  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  elevated  and  so  affecting  as  the  narra- 
tive of  the  sufierin^  and  death  of  Christ, — a  narra- 
tive exerting  so  wide  an  influence  and  awakening 
siich  deep  and  universal  feeling,  and  the  power  of 
which  alter  so  many  hundred  years  would  still  be 
tlie  same.**  This  unlooked-for  remark  filled  every 
one  with  astonishment,  and  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
tracted silence. 

(490.)  I  am  heartily  glad  to  witness  your  venera- 
tun  for  a  Book  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  holiness 
01  authority,  contains  more  specimens  of  genius  and 
taiie  thao  any  other  volume  m  exUtence. 

— Landor, 

(491.)  To  my  mind  there  b  no  plainer  proof  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  that  they 
who  wrote  these  Gospeb  were  moved  by  the  Holv 
Ghost,  than  the  calm,  unimpa&sioned  style  in  which 
HU  disciples  tell  the  story  of  their  Master's  wrongs, 
without  a  flash  of  feeling ;  no  sign  that  a  tear  ever 
dropped  00  the  page,  no  sign  that  the  pen  ever 


trembled  with  indignation  in  their  hands  as  they 
wrote  it  down.  I  cannot  read  the  story  so  as  they 
seem  to  have  written  it,  no  more  than  1  cuuld  stand 
by  to  see  a  mother  insulted,  or  have  a  father's 
memory  blackened  and  traduced.  When  I  read 
how  my  blessed  Master  was  called  an  impostor,  and 
a  blasphemer,  and  a  glutton,  and  a  winebibber,  I  do 
not  know  when  it  b  more  diflicult  to  be  angry  and 
not  sin.  — Guthrie. 

(492.)  There  b  cold  in  the  rocks  which  fringe 
the  Pass  of  the  Splu'gen,  gold  even  in  the  stones 
which  mend  the  roads,  but  there  b  too  little  of  it 
to  be  worth  extracting.  Alas,  how  like  too  many 
books  and  sermons  I  Not  so  the  Scriptures,  they 
are  much  fine  gold ;  their  very  dust  b  precious. 

'^SpurgeoHm 

(4.)  ///  eutaptation  to  human  need. 

(493.)  God  made  the  present  earth  as  the  home 
of  man,  but  had  He  meant  it  as  a  m«^«>  lodging  a 
world  less  beautiful  would  have  servea  cne  purpose. 
A  big  round  island,  half  of  it  arable  and  half  of  it 
pasture,  with  a  clump  of  trees  in  one  comer  and  a 
magaxine  of  fuel  in  another,  might  have  held  and 
fed  ten  millions  of  people,  and  a  hundred  Ulands  all 
made  in  the  same  pattern,  big  and  round,  micht 
have  held  and  fed  the  population  of  the  globe. 
But  man  b  something  more  than  the  animal  which 
wants  lodging  and  food.  He  has  a  spirited  nature, 
full  of  keen  perceptions  and  deep  sympathies.  He 
has  an  eye  for  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  and 
his  kind  Creator  has  provided  man's  abode  with 
affluent  materials  for  these  nobler  tastes. 

God  also  made  the  Bible  as  the  guide  and  oracle 
of  man ;  but  had  He  meant  it  as  a  mere  lesson-book 
of  duty,  a  volume  less  various  and  less  attractive 
would  have  answered  every  end.  A  few  plain 
paragraphs  announcing  God's  own  character  and 
His  disposition  towards  us  sinners  here  on  earth, 
mentioning  the  provbion  which  He  has  made  for 
our  future  happmess,  and  indicating  the  different 
duties  which  He  would  have  us  perform,  a  few 
simple  sentences  would  have  sufficed  to  tell  what 
Goa  is,  and  what  He  would  have  us  to  da  There 
was  no  need  of  the  picturesque  narrative  and  the 
majestic  poem,  no  need  of  the  proverb,  the  story, 
and  the  psalm.  A  chapter  of  theology  and  another 
of  morals,  a  short  account  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  great  Atonement,  and  a  few  pages  of  rules  and 
directions  for  the  Christian  life,  might  have  con- 
tained the  vital  essence  of  Scripture,  and  have 
supplied  us  with  a  Bible  of  simplest  meaning  and 
smallest  size.  And  in  that  case  the  Bible  would 
have  been  consulted  only  by  those  rare  and  wistful 
spirits  to  whom  the  great  Hereafter  is  a  subject  of 
anxiety,  who  are  really  anxious  to  know  what  God 
is,  and  how  they  themselves  may  please  Him.  But 
in  giving  that  Bible  its  Divine  Author  had  regard  to 
the  mind  of  man.  He  knew  that  man  has  more 
curiosity  than  piety,  more  taste  than  sanctity ;  and 
that  more  persons  are  anxious  to  hear  some  new,  or 
read  some  beauteous,  thing,  than  to  read  or  hear 
about  God  and  the  great  salvation.  He  knew  that 
few  would  ever  ask.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 
till  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Bible  itself,  an^ 
therefore  Me  made  the  Bible  not  only  an  instructive 
book,  but  an  attractive  one— not  only  true,  but 
enticing.  He  filled  it  with  marvellous  incident  and 
engajTtng  hbtory  ;  with  sunny  pictures  from  old- 
world  scenery,  und  affecting  anecdotes  from  the 
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pttiiarch  times.  He  replenished  U  with  stately 
argument  and  thrilling  vei-se,  and  sprinkled  it  over 
with  sententious  wisdom  and  proverbial  pungenqr. 
He  made  it  a  book  of  lofty  thoughts  and  noble 
images,  a  book  of  heavenly  doctrine,  but  withal  of 
early  adaptation.  In  preparing  a  guide  for  immor- 
tality  Infinite  Wisdom  gave  not  a  dictionary  nor  a 
grammar,  but  a  Bible,  a  book  which  in  trying  to 
reach  the  heart  of  man  should  captivate  his  taste, 
and  which  in  transforming  his  affections  should  also 
expand  his  intellect  The  pearl  is  of  great  price ; 
but  even  the  casket  is  of  exquisite  beauty.  The 
sword  is  of  ethereal  temper,  and  nothing  cuts  so 
keen  as  its  double  edge ;  but  there  are  jewels  on 
the  hilt,  an  exquisite  inlaying  on  the  scabbard. 
The  shekels  are  of  the  purest  ore ;  but  even  the 
■crip  which  contains  them  is  of  a  texture  more  curious 
than  any  which  the  artists  of  earth  can  fashion. 
The  apples  are  gold,  but  even  the  basket  is  silver. 

— Jtiamiiion^  1814-1867. 

(494.)  in  me  adaptation  of  the  Word  of  God  to 
intellects  of  all  dimensions,  it  resembles  the  natural 
light,  which  is  equally  suited  to  the  eye  of  the 
minutest  insect  and  to  the  extended  vision  of  man. 

— /^.  B.  Ciulow. 

(5.)  The  exhaustiestnest  of  its  inttrest. 

(495.)  The  most  learned*  acute,  and  diligent 
student  cannot,  in  the  longest  life,  obtain  an  entire 
knowledge  of  this  one  volume.  The  more  deeply 
he  works  the  mine,  the  richer  and  more  abundant 
he  finds  the  ore ;  new  light  continually  beams  from 
this  source  of  heavenly  knowledge,  to  direct  the 
conduct  and  illustrate  the  work  of  God  and  the 
ways  of  men  ;  and  he  will  at  last  leave  the  world 
confessing  that  the  more  he  studied  the  Scriptures, 
the  fuller  conviction  he  had  of  his  cwn  i^norance^ 
and  ^  their  inesti$f table  Value^ 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

(496.)  It  is  related  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  spent 
thirty  years  in  collating  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
resigned  a  valuable  living  because  his  studies  pre- 
vented his  residing  on  it,  that  his  wife  was  accus- 
tomed to  assist  him  in  his  preparations  of  his 
Polyglot  Bible  by  reading  to  him,  as  they  drove  out 
for  an  airing,  the  portions  to  which  his  attention 
was  called.  When  preparing  for  a  drive  the  day 
after  the  great  work  was  completed,  she  asked 
him  what  book  she  should  now  take.  '*  Oh,"  ex- 
claimed he,  **/</  m  be^in  the  BibU." 

(497.)  The  difference  between  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  other  writings  is  much  the  same  as  that 
between  the  works  of  art  and  nature.  The  works 
of  art  appear  to  most  advantage  at  first,  but  will 
not  bear  a  nice  and  repeated  examination;  the 
more  curiously  we  pry  into  them,  the  less  we  shall 
admire  them.  But  the  works  of  nature  will  bear  a 
thousand  reviews,  and  yet  still  be  instructive  and 
wonderful  In  like  manner  the  writings  of  mere 
men,  though  never  so  excellent  in  their  kind,  yet 
strike  and  surprise  us  most  upon  our  first  perusal  of 
them  ;  and  then  flatten  upon  our  taste  by  degrees, 
as  our  familiarity  with  them  increases.  Whereas 
the  word  of  Revelation  is,  like  iu  Author,  of  an 
endless  and  unsearchable  perfection,  and  the  more 
reason  still  shall  we  find  to  admire  and  adore  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  Revealer  of  it. 

—Salter^  184a 


(498.)  There  was  an  eminent  philosopher  who 
had  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  pursuits  of  science^ 
and  not,  as  he  thought,  in  vain.  She  had  crowned 
his  brow  with  laurels,  and  inscribed  his  name  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  In  the  evening  of  his  dnys,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  God  was  plea^  to  call  him, 
open  his  eves,  convert  him  ;  and  now,  he  who  was 
deeply  read  in  science  and  conversant  with  its  loftiest 
speculations,  as  he  bent  his  gray  head  over  the 
Bible  (the  law  spoken  of  in  the  text),  declared  tliat, 
if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  he  would  stx:iKi 
it  in  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  felt  like 
a  miner,  who,  aAer  toiling  long  and  to  little  purpose 
in  search  of  gold,  with  one  stroke  of  his  pick- 
axe lays  open  a  vein  of  the  precious  metal  and 
becomes  rich  at  once — the  owner  of  a  vein  that 
grows  the  richer  the  deeper  the  mine  is  driven. 
Such  a  treasure  the  Bible  offers  to  those  whose  eyes 
God  has  opened  to  its  wonders  of  grace  and  glory. 
It  is  ineichaustible.  The  farther,  leaving  the  shore 
with  its  sounding  beach  and  shallow  waters,  you  go 
out'  to  sea,  the  deeper  it  grows ;  the  higher  you 
climb  a  hill,  the  wider  grows  the  prospect  of  rolling 
land  and  liquid  plain ;  the  deeper,  at  least  in  some 
instances,  the  shaft  is  sunk  into  tiie  bowels  of  the 
earth,  richer  minerals  reward  your  labour.  Even 
so.  the  further  and  the  longer  we  pursue  our  investi- 
gations into  Divine  truth,  and  study  the  Bible,  the 
more  it  grows  in  interest  and  in  value.  The  devout 
Christian  discovers  new  beauties  every  day.  We 
never  tire  of  its  pages ;  at  every  new  reading  we 
make  new  discoveries,  and  its  truths  are  always  as 
fresh  as  new-blown  roses  which  nobody  ever  tires  of 
sme*ling,  as  each  morning  brings  them  out  blushing 
red  and  bathed  in  dew.  Only  let  a  man's  eyes  be 
opened,  and  such  wondrous  things  will  be  seen  in 
the  Bible  that  he  would  part  with  all  his  books 
rather  than  with  that,  esteeming  it  better  not  only 
than  any,  but  than  all  of  them,  and  deeming  those 
his  l>est  hours  of  study  which  were  spent  in  exploiw 
ing  the  mysteries  and  mercies  of  redeeming  love. 

— Guthrie. 

(499.)  The  Bible  is  like  an  ever-flowing  fountaiiu 
Take  what  we  will,  and  as  much  as  we  will,  we 
ever  leave  more  than  we  take  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  others.  Neither  the  writers  nor  the  thinkers  of 
any  one  age  can  exhaust  its  fulness.  For  nearlj 
eighteen  centuries  men  have  thought  and  written 
upon  that  one  book,  and  if  for  eighteen  more  cen- 
turies men  so  write,  yet  will  there  still  remain  much 
that  calls  for  fresh  examination  and  fuller  inquiry  s 
new  knowledge  to  l>e  won,  old  truths  to  be  better 
and  more  fully  understood.  The  l)ooks  of  men  have 
their  day,  and  then  grow  obsolete.  God*s  Word 
is  like  Himself,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.**  Time  passes  over  it,  but  it  ages  not.  Its 
power  is  as  fresh  as  if  God  spake  it  but  yesterday. 

—A'.  Payfie  SmUh,  DM. 

(6.)  The  permanence  of  its  value, 

(500.)  Whatever  use  man  makes  of  this  standard 
of  truth,  the  standard  itself  remains  fixed,  tried,  and 
unimpaired.  When  I  take  down  a  great  author, 
such  as  Lord  l^acon,  I  find  that  time  has  discovered 
many  errors,  and  rendered  obsolete  many  positions, 
to  be  found  in  that  most  comprehensive  of  human 
minds.  But  I  see  that  time  can  take  nothing  from 
the  Bible.  I  find  it  a  living  monitor.  Like  the 
sun,  it  is  the  same  in  its  light  and  influence  10  man 
this  day  which  it  was  ages  aga    It  can  meet  eveiy 
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{>resent  inctuiry ;  it  can  console  under  every  present 
OSS ;  and  it  can  become,  in  God's  hand,  a  daily  ex- 
citing cause  of  growth  and  comfort. 

—Cecily  i748-i8ia 

(501.)  There  b  a  substance  which  you  must  have 
noticed  cast  on  the  sea-shore — the  medusa^  or  sea- 
nettle,  as  some  sorts  of  it  are  called ;  an  object 
rather  beautiful  as  its  dome  of  amber  quivers  in  the 
sun.  And  a  goodly  size  it  often  is,  so  large  at 
times  that  you  could  scarcely  lift  it ;  but  it  is  all  a 
watery  pulp  ;  and  if  you  were  carrying  it  home,  or 
trying  to  preserve  it,  the  whole  mass  would  quickly 
trickle  out  of  sight  and  leave  you  nothing  but  a  few 
threads  of  substance.  Now  most  books  are  like  the 
marine  medusa ;  fresh  stranded,  newly  published 
(as  the  expression  is),  they  make  a  goodly  show; 
but  when  a  few  suns  have  shone  on  them,  the 
crystal  jelly  melts,  the  glittering  cupola  has  vanished, 
and  a  few  meagre  fibres  in  your  memory  are  all  the 
residue  of  the  once  popular  authorship.  If  you  ever 
tried  it  you  must  nave  been  struck  with  the  few 
solid  thoughts,  the  few  suggestive  ideas,  which  sur- 
vive from  the  penisal  of  the  most  brilliant  of  human 
books.  Few  of  them  can  stand  three  readings,  and 
of  the  memorabilia  which  you  had  marked  in  your 
first  perusal,  on  reverting  to  them  you  find  that 
many  of  them  are  not  so  striking  or  weighty  or 
original  as  at  first  vou  fieincied.  But  the  Word  of 
God  is  solid  ;  it  will  stand  a  thousand  readings,  and 
the  man  who  has  gone  over  it  the  most  frequently 
and  the  most  carefully  is  the  surest  of  finding  new 
wonders  there.  — HamUUm^  i8i4-i&7, 

(7.)  Its  nmiy. 

(502.)  We  take  the  Bible  into  our  hands,  and 
examine  diligently  its  different  sections,  delivered 
in  different  ages  of  mankind.  There  is  a  mighty 
growth  in. the  discoveries  of  God's  nature  and  will, 
as  time  rolls  on  from  creation  to  redemption ;  but 
as  knowledp^  is  increased,  and  brighter  light  thrown 
00  the  Divine  purpose  and  dealings,  there  is  never 
&e  ^int  at  which  we  are  brought  to  a  pause  by  the 
namfest  contradiction  of  one  part  to  another.  It  is 
the  wonderfiil  property  of  the  Bible,  though  the 
authorship  is  spread  over  a  long  line  of  centuries, 
that  it  never  withdraws  any  truth  once  advanced, 
and  never  adds  new  without  giving  fresh  force  to 
the  old.  In  reading  the  Bible,  we  always  look,  as 
it  were,  on  the  same  landscape ;  the  only  difference 
being,  as  we  take  in  more  and  more  of  its  state- 
ments, that  more  and  more  of  tK  mist  is  rolled 
away  fixxm  the  horizon,  so  that  the  eye  includes  a 
broader  sweep  of  beauty.*  If  we  hold  converse  with 
Patriarchs  occupying  the  earth  whilst  yet*  in  its 
infancy,  and  then  listen  to  Moses,  as  he  legislates 
for  Israel,  to  Prophets  throwing  open  the  future, 
and  to  Apostles  as  they  publish  the  mysteries  of  a 
new  dis|>ensation,  we  find  the  discourse  always 
bearing,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  on  one  and 
the  same  subject :  the  latter  speakers,  if  we  may 
use  such  illustration,  turn  towards  us  a  larger 
portion  than  the  former  of  the  illuminated  hemi- 
sphere ;  but,  as  the  mighty  globe  revolves  on  its 
axis,  we  feel  that  the  oceans  and  lands,  which  come 
successively  into  view,  are  but  constituent  parts  of 
the  same  glorious  world.  There  is  the  discovery  of 
the  new  territories :  but,  as  fast  as  discovered,  the 
territories  combine  to  make  up  one  planet.  There 
is  the  announcement  of  the  new  truths ;  but,  as  fast 
is  announced,  they  take  their  places  as  parts  of  one 


immutable  system.  Indeed,  there  is  vast  difference 
between  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Psalms  of 
David,  or  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  But  it  b  the 
difference,  as  we  have  just  said,  between  the  land- 
scape whilst  the  morning  mist  yet  rests  on  half  its 
villages  and  lakes,  and  that  same  riinge  of  scenery 
when  the  noontide  irradiates  every  spire  and  every 
rivulet.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  moon,  as 
she  turns  towards  us  only  a  thin  crescent  of  her 
illuminated  disk,  and  when,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
beauty,  she  walks  our  finnament,  and  scatters  our 
night.  It  is  no  new  landscape  which  opens  on  our 
gaze,  as  the  town  and  forest  emerge  from  the 
shadow,  and  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  noble  panor* 
ama.  It  b  no  new  planet  which  comes  travelling 
in  its  majesty,  as  the  crescent  swells  into  the  circle, 
and  the  faint  thread  of  light  gives  place  to  the  rich 
globe  of  silver.  And  it  is  no  fresh  system  of  reli* 
gion  which  b  made  known  to  the  dwellers  in  thb 
creation,  as  the  brief  notices  given  to  patriarchs 
expand  in  the  institutions  of  the  law,  and  under  the 
breathings  of  prophecy,  till  at  length,  in  the  days  ol 
Christ  and  Hb  apostles,  they  burst  into  magni- 
ficence, and  fill  a  world  with  redemption.  It  b 
throughout  the  same  system  for  the  rescue  of  human 
kind  by  the  interference  of  a  surety.  And  revelation 
has  been  nothing  else  but  the  gradual  development 
of  this  system,  the  drawing  up  another  fold  of  the 
veil  from  the  landscape,  the  adding  another  stripe 
of  light  to  the  crescent,  so  that  the  early  fathers  of 
our  race,  and  ourselves  on  whom  "  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come,"  look  on  the  same  arrangement 
for  human  deliverance,  though  to  them  there  was 
nothing  but  a  clouded  expanse,  with  here  and  there 
a  prominent  landmark,  whibt  to  us,  tlirough  the 
horizon  losing  itself  in  the  frir-off  eternity,  every 
object  of  personal  interest  b  exhibited  in  beauty  and 
dbtinctnessn  — Melvill. 

(503.)  The  Bible  comes  to  us,  not  like  a  treatise 
consecutively  composed  by  one  man,  or  a  symme- 
trical system  of  philosophy  drawn  out  according  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  thought.  It  b  a  cluster 
of  separate  growths,  going  on  through  ages,  and 
yet,  like  some  vast  old  os^,  or  cedar  of  Liebanon, 
all  its  additions,  to  the  last  and  outermost  twig^ 
cohere  around  the  one  trunk,  stand  on  the  one  root, 
and  partake  of  the  peculiar^  nature  of  the  originaL 
Its  earliest  scenes  are  the  simplest  histories  of  pas- 
toral life ;  its  latest  are  the  inciters  of  renowned 
civilisation.  But  whether  it  speak  in  the  picture 
language  of  the  early  Hebrew,  or  in  the  language  of 
Plato,  Its  testimony  to  truth,  virtue,  goodness,  and 
godliness,  b  grandly  one.  If  the  book  itself  has  no 
literary  structure  of  symmetry,  it  harmonises  the 
moral  sense  of  the  ages,  gives  to  the  widely-separ- 
ated periods  of  hbtory  one  mind,  one  heart,  and 
one  interpretation  of  the  universal  aspiration. 

— Btecher, 

{504.)  Conuder  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
in  this  old  book,  or  collection  of  books,  men  call 
the  Bible.  We  have  in  its  first  chapters  answers  to 
the  universal  questions.  Whence  came  the  world  and 
man?  Then  we  have  memorials  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  proudest  empires  the  earth  has  seeiu 
We  hkve  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  niight- 
iest  of  moral  forces,  even  this  Christianity  which  we 
profess.  We  have  some  predictions  such  as  those 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  and  the  dispersion  ol 
the  Jews,  whose  fulfilments  are  all  around  us.    And 
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its  last  book  is  in  luge  measure  devoted  to  the 
satisfying  of  that  other  universal  human  craving  by 
which  only  is  man's  longing  to  know  the  secrets  of 
the  past  transcended,  even  our  desire  to  discern 
somewhat  of  the  hidden  future.  Thus  this  Bible 
possesses  rounded  completeness.  It  begins  by  tell- 
ing us  how  order  was  brought  forth  from  the  chaos, 
and  it  ends  by  revealing  to  us  the  new  heavens  and 
earth  to  which,  in  the  glory  of  their  redemption,  no 
trace  of  the  curse  of  sin  by  which  they  are  marred 
shall  cleave.  Whence  has  come  this  singular 
perfeciness?  The  bible  is  not  the  production  of 
one  writer  ;  it  is  no  great  epic  or  hi<iiory  conceived 
and  consummated  by  one  mighty  human  genius. 
For  the  harmony  that  characierises  it,  we  might 
then  reasonably  have  looked.  liut  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  many  writers,  of  difl'erent  nations,  of 
varied  tongues.  It  was  commenced  by  Moses  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  completed  by  John  in 
the  Island  of  Patmos.  Between  its  commencement 
and  its  close  entire  pha.«es  of  civilisation  appeared 
and  disappeared.  To  its  earlier  penmen  the  very 
speech  of  its  later  writers  was  unknown,  and  to  the 
authors  of  its  closing  half  the  dialect  of  Moses  and 
of  David  had  become  unintelligible.  And  yet  this 
book,  produced  in  such  far  removed  times,  such 
distant  places,  and  by  such  varied  instrumentality, 
is  one,  and  forms  a  whole  1  Now  is  not  this  itself 
a  proof  of  more  than  human  origin  ?  Was  there 
ever  a  cathedral  constructed  by  means  of  the 
building  by  one  man  of  a  wall,  and  by  another  of  a 
window,  and  by  another  of  an  arch,  and  by  a  fourth 
of  a  doorway,  and  by  a  fifth  of  a  spire,  and  so  on 
through  its  countless  parts,  without  concert,  without 
a  common  plan,  without  an  architect  to  supervise  ? 
What  would  you  say  to  the  man  who  should  tell 
you  that  thus  originated  the  minster  of  York,  or  St. 
PauPs  in  London,  or  that  Abbey  in  which  repose 
the  ashes  of  England's  noblest  dead,  or  that  mightier 
pile  which  is  Rome's  crowning  glory?  But  shall 
we  believe  that  this  grander  cathedral  of  truth, 
built  through  vaster  space  of  time,  serving  nobler 
ends,  glorious  with  completer  perifectness,  had  no 
architect,  that  its  many  builders  were  not  guided  by 
any  common  plan,  that  its  harmony  is  a  mere 
accident  and  result  of  chance? 

— R»  A.  Bertram. 

(S.)  Its  scientific  incorrectness* 

(505.)  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  a  large 
subject  I  hold  it  to  be  inspired,  not  dictated.  It 
is  the  Word  of  God— the  words  of  man  :  as  the 
former,  perfect ;  as  the  latter,  imperfect.  God  the 
Spirit,  as  a  sanctifier,  does  not  produce  absolute 
perfection  of  human  knowledge,  nor  has  He  given 
a  perfect  revelation ;  and  for  the  same  reason  in 
both  cases — the  human  element  which  is  mixed  up 
— else  there  could  have  been  no  progressive  dispen- 
sations. Let  us  take  a  case — ^the  history  of  the 
creation.  Now  I  hold  that  a  spiritual  revelation 
from  God  must  involve  scientific  incorrectness :  it 
could  not  be  from  God  unless  it  did.  Suppose  that 
the  cosmogony  had  been  given  in  terms  which  would 
satisfy  our  present  scientific  knowledge,  or,  say, 
rather  the  terms  of  absolute  scientific  truth  :  it  is 
plain  that,  in  this  case,  the  men  of  that  day  would 
nave  rejected  its  authority ;  thev  would  have  said, 
"  Here  is  a  man  who  tells  us  the  earth  goes  round 
the  sun  ;  and  the  sky,  which  we  see  to  be  a  stereoma, 
fixed  not  far  up,  is  infinite  space,  with  no  firmament 
at  all,  and  so  on.     Can  we  trust  one  in  matters  un- 


seen who  is  manifestly  in  error  in  things  seen  and 
level  to  the  senses  ?  Can  we  accept  bis  revelation 
about  God's  nature  and  man's  duty,  when  he  ii 
wrong  in  things  like  these  ?  "  Thus  the  faith  of  tbii 
and  subsequent  ages  must  have  been  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  the  unbelief  of  all  previous  ages.  I 
hold  it,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  and  Divinely  wise  to  have  given  a  spiritual 
revelation — 1>.,  a  revelation  concerning  the  truths 
of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  God — in  popular  and 
inoorrect  language.  Do  not  mistake  that  word,  in- 
correct ;  incorrect  is  one  thing,  false  another.  It  is 
scientifically  incorrect  to  say  that  the  sun  rose  this 
morning ;  but  it  is  not  fslse,  because  it  conveys  all 
that  is  required,  for  the  nonce,  to  be  known  about 
the  fact,  time,  &c.  And  if  God  were  giving  a  revela- 
tion in  this  present  day.  He  would  give  it  in  modem 
phraseology,  and  the  men  He  inspired  would  talk 
of  sunrise,  sunset,  &c.  Men  of  science  smile  at  the 
futile  attempts  to  reconcile  Moses  ai^d  geology.  I 
give  up  the  attempt  at  once,  and  say,  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  remains  intact  for  all  that — nay,  it 
would  not  have  been  inspired  except  on  this  con- 
dition of  incorrectness. 

— /:  W.  Robertson^  1816-1853. 

(91)  Its  influence  on  character  and  conduct. 

(506.)  There  is  not  a  book  on  earth  so  favounMe 
to  all  the  kind^  and  to  all  the  snhlimt^  affections,  or 
so  unfriendiy  to  hatred  and  ftrsecutioHf  to  iyratmy^ 
injustice^  and  every  sort  of  mcdevolence^  as  the 
GosPEU  It  breathes  nothing  throughout  but  mercy ^ 
heneTfolencCy  and  peace,  .  .  .  Such  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  as  are  level  to  human  capacity  apfiear 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  purest  truth  and  soundest 
morality.  All  the  genius  and  learning  of  the 
heathen  world,  all  the  penetration  of  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  had  never  been  able  to 
produce  such  a  system  of  moral  duty^  and  so 
rational  an  account  of  Providence  and  of  maOt  <^  H 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 

-^Beattie^  1735-1803.^ 

(507.)  If  there  Is  any  knowledge  fully  in  our  pos- 
session, it  is  certainly  that  which  comes  to  us  by 
experience.  That  a  certain  material  will  float  in 
the  water  may  be  proved  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
specific  gravity ;  but  we  will  feel  fuUv  more  assured 
of  the  fact  if  we  have  seen  it  tried,  and  we  will 
regard  our  answer  to  an  objector,  '*  I  have  seen  it 
floating  in  wf«ter  frequently,"  as  simply  sufficient  to 
silence  all  ol  ^tions.  Ay,  we  will  regard  such  a 
statement  as  full^  more  conclusive  than,  "  It  must 
float,  for  its  specific  gravity  is  lighter  than  water." 
On  this  same  principle— and  it  is  the  principle  of 
common  sense — how  fully  we  can  prove  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  1  Yes,  every  Christian 
carries  the  proof  with  him  in  his  own  experience. 
A  poor  Italian  woman,  a  fruit-seller,  had  received 
the  Word  of  God  in  her  heart,  and  become  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  it.  Seated  at  her  modest 
stall  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  she  made  use  of  every 
moment  in  which  she  was  unoccupied  with  her 
small  traffic,  in  order  to  study  the  sacred  volume. 
"What  are  you  reading  there,  my  good  woman ?*• 
said  a  gentleman  one  day,  as  he  came  up  to  the  stalj 
to  purdiase  some  fruit.  '*  It  is  the  Word  of  God,* 
replied  the  fruit-vendor.  "The  Word  of  God  I 
Who  told  you  that?"  "  He  told  me  so  Himself." 
"  Have  you  ever  spoken  with  Him,  then?"  The 
poor  woman  felt  a  little  embarrassed,  more  especiaUj 
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as  the  gentleman  insisted  on  her  giving  him  some 
proof  of  what  she  believed.  Unused  to  discussion, 
and  feeling  greatW  at  a  loss  for  arguments,  she  at 
length  exclaimed,  looking  upward,  '*  Can  you  prove 
to  me,  sir,  that  there  is  a  sun  up  in  the  sky?" 
••  Prove  it  1"  he  replied.  "  Why  the  best  proof  is 
that  it  warms  me,  and  that  I  can  see  its  light." 
"So  it  is  with  me,"  she  replied  joyously,  "the 
proof  of  this  Book  s  being  the  Word  0/  God  is,  that 
It  warms  and  lights  my  soul." 

(508.)  The  mother  of  a  family  was  married  to  an 
infidel,  who  made  a  jest  at  religion  in  the  presence 
of  his  own  children  ;  yet  she  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  all  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I  one  day 
asked  how  she  preserved  them  from  the  influence 
of  a  father  whose  sentiments  were  so  openly  opposed 
to  her  own.  This  was  her  answer:  "Because  to 
the  authority  of  a  father  I  did  not  oppose  the 
authority  of  a  mother,  but  that  of  God.  From 
their  earlier  years  my  children  have  always  seen  the 
Bible  upon  my  table.  This  holy  book  has  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  their  religious  instruction.  I 
was  silent,  that  I  might  allow  it  to  speak.  Did 
they  propose  a  question ;  did  they  commit  any 
fault ;  did  they  perform  any  good  action ;  1 
opened  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  answered,  reproved, 
or  encouraged  them.  The  constant  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  has  alone  wrought  the  prodigy  which 
fuiprises  yotk" 

(509.)  Many  years  ago,  there  was  a  little  boy, 
named  Alexander.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicholas, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  whose  empire  there  were 
many  millions  of  poor  people,  called  serfs.  These 
were  kept  in  a  state  much  resembling  slavery,  and 
were  sold  with  the  lands  on  which  they  lived. 
Many  of  them  were  poor  and  wretched  ;  some  few 
were  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  but  all  were  under 
the  control  of  the  lords  on  whose  territories  they 
dwelt. 

One  day,  Nicholas  noticed  that  little  Alexander 
looked  very  sad  and  thoughtful,  and  asked  him  of 
what  he  was  thinking. 

"Of  the  poor  serfs,"  replied  the  little  boy; 
"  and.  when  I  become  emperor,  I  will  emancipate 
them." 

'1  his  reply  startled  the  emperor  and  his  courtiers ; 
for  they  were  very  much  opposed  to  all  such  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
They  asked  little  Alexander  how  he  came  to  think 
of  doing  this,  and  what  led  him  to  feel  so  interested 
for  the  serfs.  He  replied,  "From  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  hearing  them  enforced,  which  teach 
that  all  men  are  brothers.** 

The  emperor  said  very  little,  to  his  boy  on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  influences  and 
opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  royal  court  would 
gradually  correct  the  bo3nsh  notions  of  the  young 
prince ;  but  this  expectation  was  vain.  The  early 
mipressions  of  the  little  boy  grew  deeper  and 
stronger ;  and  when  at  last  the  gieat  I|^ichoias  died, 
and  Alexander  was  placed  upon  his  father's  throne,  he 
called  the  wise  statesmen  of  the  land  to  his  councils, 
and  a  plan  of  emancipation  was  formed ;  and  tlie 
imperiu  decree  went  forth,  which  abolished  lerldoin 
throughout  all  the  Russian  Empire. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  God  works  wonders  by  the 
Bower  of  His  Word.  The  gir^at  fact,  that  God  has 
^'  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,'*  lodged  like  an  incor- 


ruptible seed  in  the  heart  of  the  young  prince,  and 
growing  with  his  growth,  and  strengthenmg  with  his 
strength,  at  last  budded  and  blossomed,  and  brought' 
forth  the  fruit  of  blessing  for  millions  of  the  human 
race. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  inaplratlon  of  the  Bible  le 
not  Invalidated  l)y  the  atate  of  the  sacred  text. 

(510.)  You  will  perhaps  be  told  that  no  one  can 
maintain  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are  inspired, 
because  no  one  can  tell  for  certain  what  the  words 
of  Scripture  are  ;  or  something  to  that  effect.  Now 
I  will  not  stop  to  expose  the  falsity  of  this  charge 
against  the  text  of  Scripture  (which  is  implied  to  be 
a  very  corrupt  text,  whereas,  on  the  contrar}*,  it  is 
the  best  ascertained-  text  of  any  ancient  writing  in 
the  world).  Rather  let  me  remind  you,  once  and 
for  ever,  how  to  refute  this  silly  sophism.  See  you 
not  that  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  than  the 
stains  on  yonder  windows  have  to  do  with  the  light 
of  God's  sun?  Let  me  illustrate  the  matter  by 
supposing  the  question  raised,  Whether  Livy  did  or 
did  not  write  the  hbtory  which  goes  under  his  name  ? 
You  (suppose)  are  persuaded  that  he  did, — I,  that  he 
did  nut,  so  far,  we  should  both  understand,  and  per- 
haps respect  one  another.  But  what  if  I  were  to  go 
on  to  condemn  your  opinion  as  untenable,  because 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  Livy's  text  ?  Would  you  not 
reply  that  I  mistook  the  question  entirely  :  that  you 
were  speaking  of  the  authorship  of  the  work,  not 
about  the  fate  of  the  copies  ?  — Burgon. 

(511.)  These  [interpolated]  words,  phrases,  and 
passages  are  later  additions  to  the  text,  eiihei 
adopted  into  it  upon  an  authoritative  revision,  such 
as  that  ascribed  to  Ezra,  or,  perhaps,  accidentally 
introduced  through  the  mistakes  of  copyists,  who 
brought  into  the  text  what  had  been  previously 
added  by  way  of  exegesis  in  the  margin.  Such 
additions  constantly  occur  in  the  case  of  classioal 
writers ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
special  providence  would  interfere  to  prevent  their 
occurrence  in  the  sacred  volume.  We  "have  our 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  God  gives  us  His 
Revelation,  but  leaves  it  to  us  to  preserve  it  by  the 
ordinary  methods  by  which  books  are  handed  down 
to  posterity.  'No  doubt  its  transcendant  value  has 
caused  the  bestowal  of  especial  care  and  attention 
on  the  transmission  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  and  the 
result  is  that  no  ancient  collection  has  come  down 
to  us  nearly  so  perfect,  or  with  so  few  corruptions 
and  interpolations ;  but  to  declare  that  there  are 
none,  is  to  make  an  assertion  improbable,  h  f>riori^ 
and  at  variance  with  the  actual  phenomena.  The 
sober-minded  in  every  age  have  allowed  that  the 
written  Word,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  has  these 
slight  imperfections,  which  no  more  interfere  with 
its  value  than  the  spots  upon  the  sun  detract  from 
his  brightness,  or  than  a  few  marred  and  stunted 
forms  destroy  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  nature. 

— KawlitisoHn 

6.  The  doctrine  of  the  DlTlne  Inspiration  of  the 
Scrlptureit  Is  not  essential  to  the  authority  of 
Chxlstlanlty. 

(512.)  1  would  have  these  men  consider,  that 

though  we  doubt  not  but  to  prove  that  Scripture  it 

God's  full  and  infallible  law,  yet,  if  it  were  so  that 

this  could  not  be  proved,  this  would  not  overthrow 

j  tne  Christian  religion.    If  the  Scriptures  were  but 
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the  writings  of  honest  men,  that  were  subject  to 
.mistakes  and  contradictions,  in  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances, yet  they  might  aflford  us  a  full  certainty 
of  the  substance  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  miracles 
wrought  to  confirm  the  doctrine.  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Livy,  Florus,  Lucan,  &c.,  were  all  heathens,  and 
very  fallible ;  and  yet  their  history  affords  us  a 
certainty  of  the  great  substantia]  passages  of  the 
Roman  affairs  which  they  treat  of,  though  not  of 
all  the  smaller  passages  and  circumstances.  He 
that  doubteth  whether  there  was  sjch  a  man  as 
Julius  Caesar,  or  that  he  fought  with  Pompey  and 
overcame  him,  &c,  is  scarcely  reasonable,  if  ne  knew 
the  histories;  so  though  Matthew  Paris,  Malmesbury, 
Hoveden,  Speed,  Cambden,  and  our  own  parlia- 
ments that  enacted  our  laws,  were  all  fallible  men, 
and  mistaken  in  divers  smaller  things,  yet  they 
afford  us  a  full  certainty  that  there  was  such  a  man 
as  William  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  &c. ; 
that  there  were  such  parliaments,  such  lords,  such 
fights  and  victories,  &c.  He  that  would  not  venture 
all  that  he  hath  on  the  truth  of  these,  especially  to 
gain  a  kingdom  by  the  venture,  were  no  better  in 
this  than  mad.  Now,  if  Scripture  were  but  such 
common  writings  as  these,  especiallv  joined  with  the 
uncontrolled  tradition  that  hath  smce  conveyed  it 
to  us,  may  it  not  yet  give  us  a  full  certainty  that 
Christ  was  in  the  flesh,  and  that  He  preached  this 
doctrine  for  the  substance,  and  wrought  these 
miracles  to  confirm  it,  and  enabled  His  followers  to 
work  the  like,  which  will  afford  us  an  invincible 
argument  for  our  Christianity  ?  Therefore  Grotius, 
&C.,  and  so  the  old  fathers,  when  they  disputed  with 
the  heathens,  did  first  prove  the  truth  of  Christian 
religion  before  thev  came  to  prove  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  not  that  we  are  at  any 
such  uncertainty,  or  that  any  Christian  should  take 
op  here,  as  if  the  Scriptures  were  not  infallible  and 
Divine ;  but  being  now  speaking  to  another  sort  of 
men  according  to  their  capacity,  I  say,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  yet  might  we  have  certainty  of  our 
religion.  ^-Baxter^  1615-1691. 

•.  Tet  Ito  Insplratloii  glTei  antboxltj  to  tts 
atteranoea. 

(513.)  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
things  known  to  be  true  by  the  natural  operation 
of  the  mind,  and  things  known  to  be  true  by  super- 
natural influence?  In  the  quality  of  the  things 
known  there  is  no  difference.  Where  a  thing  is 
known  to  be  true,  it  is  no  more  a  truth  because  God 
said  it  than  because  a  man  said  it.  Truth  is  truth, 
whoever  says  it.  But  it  makes  a  great  difference, 
in  my  receiving  truth,  whether  I  receive  it  as  ac- 
credited by  the  testimony  of  man,  or  as  accredited 
by  the  testimony  of  God. 

We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  the  difference 
between  a  thing  that  is  authoritative  and  one  that  is 
not.  A  private,  in  the  midst  of  battle,  says  to  the 
men  of  his  regiment,  "  Look  to  thai  charge  upon 
cur  fiank  :  we  ought  to  change  front.*'  Not  a  man 
in  the  ranks  stirs,  lliis  private  is  right ;  but  a 
private  has  no  authority  to  speak.  But  a  brigadier- 
general  passing,  and  hearing  the  remark,  and  seeing 
the  state  of  affairs,  gives  orders  in  exact  accordance 
with  it ;  and  instantly  he  is  obeyed.  The  truth  is 
the  same  in  the  mouth  of  the  private  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  general ;  but  one  is  authorised,  and 
the  other  is  not.  And  the  truth  is  a  thousand  times 
more  influential  when  spoken  by  a  man  who  has  a 


right  to  speak  it  than  when  spoken  by  a  man  who 
has  no  right  to  speak  it. 

Now,  prophets  and  apostles  had  a  right  to  speak 
truths  ;  and  when  spoken,  those  truths  had  a  claim 
upon  the  world  which  they  would  not  have  had  U 
thev  had  been  spoken  by  persons  that  were  not 
authenticated.  Ihey  would  have  been  as  true  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  they  would  not 
have  had  the  same  effect  Divinely  attested  truth 
is  more  powerful  than  truth  that  stands  merely  upon 
its  own  merits.  — Beecher. 

T.  llthougli  the  Btbto  !•  DlTtsely  inapired,  Iti 
nrelation  Is  necetuurUy  imperfect 

(514.)  To  suppose  that  human  words  and  human 
ideas  can  be  adequate  exponents  of  Divine  truths  in 
their  full  perfectness  is  simply  absurd.  As  certainly 
as  a  vessel  can  hold  no  more  than  its  own  measure, 
so  certainly  no  being  can  understand  anything  higher 
than  itself.  The  animals  have  no  power  of  under- 
standing those  qualities  in  which  man  transcends  the 
limits  of  their  nature  ;  man  has  no  power  of  under- 
standing those  qualities  in  which  angels  excel  us; 
the  very  angels  and  archangels  have  no  power  o( 
comprehending  God*s  infinities.  For  the  Hiiiie, 
however  large,  can  never  comprehend  the  Infinite. 

— -^.  Paynt  Smith, 

t.  An  objectloii  answered. 

(515.)  The  infidel  strikes  his  penknife  through 
this  Book  because  he  says.  If  it  were  GoWs  book^  the 
whole  world  would  have  ii.  He  says  that  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  if  God  had  anything  to  say  to 
the  world,  he  would  say  it  only  to  the  small  part  o( 
the  human  race  who  actually  possess  the  bible.  To 
this  I  reply,  that  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the 
race  receives  anything  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  God  did  not  bestow  it.  Who  made  oranges 
and  bananas  ?  You  say  God.  I  ask,  how  can  that 
be,  when  thousands  of  our  race  never  saw  an  orange 
or  a  banana?  If  God  were  going  to  give  such 
things,  why  did  He  not  give  them  to  all?  The 
argument  that  the  giving  of  the  Bible  to  a  part  of 
the  race  would  imply  a  wicked  partiality  on  the 
part  of  God,  and  consequently  that  He  did  not  give 
It  at  all,  would  prove  that  He  did  not  ^ve  oranges 
and  bananas  to  the  people  of  the  tropics  ;  for  that 
would  be  partiality.  The  fact  is,  that  God  has  a 
right  to  do  as  He  pleases ;  and  He  is  constantly 
partial  in  a  thousand  things.  He  gives  us  a  pleasant 
clime,  while  He  gives  earthquakes  and  tornadoes 
to  Mexico.  He  gives  incomputable  harvests  of 
wheat  to  Sicily,  but  scant  berries,  and  polar  bears, 
and  the  ungainly  walrus  to  the  arctic  inhabitants. 
He  gives  one  man  two  good  eyes,  and  to  another 
none.  He  gives  you  two  feet ;  to  another  man,  no 
feet  at  all.  To  you  He  gives  perpetual  health  ;  to 
another  man,  coughing  consumption,  or  piercing 
pleurisy,  or  stinging  gout,  or  fieir  erysipelas.  Me 
does  not  treat  us  an  alike.  If  all  the  human  race 
had  the  same  climate,  the  same  harvests,  the  same 
health,  the  same  advantages,  then  you  might  by 
analogy  argue  that  if  He  had  a  Bible  at  all,  He  would 
give  it  to  3ie  whole  race  at  the  same  time.  If  you 
say  to  me  that  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  human  family 
IS  proof  that  fie  did  not  send  the  Bible,  then  1  say 
that  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  world  has  peaches 
and  apples  proves  that  God  never  made  peacnes  and 
applco  ',  and  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  world  has  a 
mild  sunshiny  climate  proves  conclusively  that  God 
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does  not  make  the  climate.  Indeed,  I  will  carry 
on  your  argument  until  I  can  prove  that  God  made 
nothing  at  all ;  for  there  is  not  one  single  physical 
or  intellectual  blessing  that  we  possess  that  has  not 
been  denied  some  one  else.  No  1  No  !  Because 
Gody  in  His  sovereign  mercy,  has  given  us  a  book 
that  some  others  do  not  possess,  let  us  not  be  so 
ungrateful  as  to  reject  it—^blowing  out  our  own 
lantern  because  other  people  have  not  a  light ;  rend- 
ijig  off  the  splinters  from  our  broken  bone  because 
other  people  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  bandage : 
dashing  our  own  ship  on  a  rock  because  other  vessels 
have  not  a  compass ;  cutting  up  our  own  Bible  with 
a  penknife  because  other  people  have  not  a  revela- 
tion. '^Talmage. 

III.   ITS  GEHXriNBNESS. 

(516.)  Our  certainty  of  the  Incorruption  of  the 
Scripture?,  in  all  material  points,  may  yet  consist 
with  some  literal  or  verbal  errors  in  the  copies. 
For  it  is  not  an  apostolical  work  to  deliver  down  to 
posterity  the  writmgs  or  words  which  the  apostles 
fiist  wrote  and  spoke  ;  but  it  is  a  human  and  Chris- 
tian work :  and,  therefore,  though  God  promised  to 
His  apostles  His  Spirit  to  lead  them  into  all 
truth,  and  hath  promised  to  be  with  ministers  in 
preaching  His  Gospel  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  yet 
nath  He  not  promised  us  the  same  exact  infallibility 
or  imfieccabilitv  in  preaching,  as  to  every  circum- 
stance, as  they  had  at  first  in  speaking  or  writing ; 
nor  hath  He  promised  so  to  guide  eveiy  printer,  or 
the  hand  of  each  transcriber  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
none  of  them  shall  err.  But  our  religion  or  Scrip- 
tures is  nevertheless  certain  in  the  doctrine  for  all 
this :  for  the  doctrine  depends  not  on  these  slips  or 
questioned  passages. 

We  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  the  printed 
itatr.tes  of  this  land,  that  they  are  not  forged  ;  jret 
may  the  printers  commit  some  errors  in  the  printing 
of  them.  And  will  you  conclude,  if  you  find  a  word 
misplaced,  or  false  printed,  that,  therefore,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  ever  the  parliament  made  such  a 
statute?  The  lawyers,  also,  and  the  judges  them- 
selves, may  differ  about  the  sense  of  some  passages 
in  those  statutes,  and  some  may  be  of  one  mind, 
and  some  of  another ;  is  the  statute,  therefore, 
counterfeit,  or  is  it  not  obligatory  to  the  subject  ? 
Cambden's  or  Lily's  Grammar  may  be  misprinted, 
or  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  which 
were  written  before  the  Gospel,  and  yet  we  are  past 
all  doubt  that  the  writings  are  not  forged. 

— Baxter^  i6i5-l69I. 

(517*)  ^t  ^  sometimes  said  that  questions  of  genu- 
ineness are  matters  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  that 
authenticity  is  alone  of  importance.  In  an  histori- 
cal work  especially,  what  we  want  to  know  is,  not 
by  whom  it  is  written,  but  whether  the  narrative 
which  it  contains  is  true.  This  last,  no  doubt,  is 
our  ultimate  object ;  but  it  not  unfrecjuently  happens 
that,  lor  the  purpose  of  deciding  it,  we  have  to 
cornier  the  other  point ;  since  me  genuineness  is 
often  the  best  guarantee  of  the  authenticity.  How 
cntirelT  would  it  change  our  estimate  of  Xenophon's 
"  Anabasis,**  were  we  to  find  that  it  was  composed 
mder  the  name  of  Xenophon  by  a  Greek  of  the 
time  of  the  Antonines?  No  works  are  more  valu* 
aUe  for  history  than  autobiographies;  and  when 
we  come  upon  a  document  claiming  any  such 
character,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  see  whether, 
ipon  esamination,  the  character  b  sustained  or  now 


Given  the  genuineness  of  such  a  work,  and  th( 
authenticity  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
unless  it  can  be  sliown  that  the  writer  is  unveracious, 
and  wished  to  deceive.  Rationalists  have  not  failed 
to  perceive  the  force  of  this  reasoning  with  respect 
to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  hence  their  labonous 
efforts  to  disprove  its  genuineness. 


^-RawlinsQtu 


IV.   ITS  AUTHENTICITY. 


{518.)  The  Papists  receive  the  Scriptures  on  Ihe 
authoritative,  infallible  judgment  of^  their  own 
church,  that  is,  the  Pope  ;  and  I  receive  it  as  God's 
perfect  law,  delivered  down  from  hand  to  hand  to 
this  present  age,  and  know  it  to  be  the  same  book 
which  was  written  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  by 
an  infallible  testimony  of  rational  men,  friends  and 
foes,  in  -all  ages.  And  for  them  that  think  that 
this  lays  all  our  faith  on  uncertainties,  I  answer,  ist, 
Let  them  give  us  more  certain  grounds.  2d,  We 
have  an  undoubted,  infallible  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  this  tradition,  as  I  have  often  showed.  He  is 
mad  that  doubts  of  the  certainty  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  reigping  in  England,  because  he  hath 
but  human  testimony.  We  are  certain  that  the 
statutes  of  this  land  were  made  by  the  same  parlia- 
ments and  kings  that  are  mentioned  to  be  the 
authors ;  and  that  these  statutes  which  we-  have 
now  in  our  books  are  the  same  which  they  made  ; 
for  there  were  many  copies  dispersed.  Men's  lands 
and  estates  were  still  held  by  them.  There  were 
multitudes  of  lawyers  and  judges,  whose  calling 
lay  in  the  continual  use  of  them ;  and  no  one 
lawyer  could  corrupt  them,  but  his  antagonist  would 
soon  tell  him  of  it,  and  a  thousand  would  find  it 
out.  So  that  I  do  not  think  any  man  doubteth  of 
the  certainty  of  these  Acts  being  the  same  as  they 
pretend  to  be*  And  in  our  case  about  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  have  much  more  certainty,  as  I  have 
shown.  These  copies  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
world,  so  that  a  combination  to  corrupt  them  in 
secret  was  impossible.  Men  judged  their  hopes  of 
salvation  to  lie  in  them,  and  therefore  would  surely 
be  carefiil  to  keep  them  from  corruption,  and  to  see 
that  no  other  hand  should  do  it  There  were 
thousands  of  ministers  whose  office  and  daily  work 
it  was  to  preach  those  Scriptures  to  the  world,  and 
therefore  they  must  needs  look  to  the  preserving  of 
them ;  and  God  was  pleased  to  suffer  such  abund- 
ance of  heretics  to  arise,  perhaps  of  purpose  for 
this  end,  among  others,  that  no  one  could  corrupt 
the  Scriptures,  but  all  his  adversaries  would  soon 
have  catched  him  in  it :  for  all  parties,  of  each 
opinion,  still  pleaded  the  same  Scriptures  against 
all  the  rest,  even  as  lawyers  plead  the  law  of  the 
land  at  the  bar  against  their  adversaries.  So  that 
it  b  impossible  that  in  any  main  matter  it  should 
be  depraved.  What  it  may  be  in  a  letter  or  a 
word,  by  the  negligence  of  transcribers,  is  of  no 
great  moment.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(519.)  Mr.  Paine,  after  the  example  of  many 
others,  endeavours  to  discredit  the  Scriptures  bv 
representing  the  number  of  hands  through  which 
they  have  passed,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  histori- 
cal evidence  by  which  they  are  supported. 

"  It  is  a  matter  altogether  of  uncertainty  to  us," 
he  says,  "whether  such  of  the  writings  as  now 
appear  under  the  names  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment  are  in  the  same  state  in  which  those  coUectort 
say  they  found  them ;  or  whether  they  added,  altered* 
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abridged,  or  dressed  them  up.**  It  b  a  good  work 
which  many  writers  have  undertaken,  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  Christian  history,  and  to  show  that 
we  have  as  good  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  great 
facts  which  it  relates,  as  we  have  for  the  truth  of  any 
ancient  events  whatever.  But  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  Scriptures  contain  internal 
characteristics  of  Divinity,  or  that  thev  canv  in  them 
the  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  this  will  at  once 
answer  all  objections  from  the  supposed  uncertainty 
of  historical  evidence. 

1  listorians  inform  us  of  a  certain  valuable  medi* 
cine  called  Mithridate,  an  antidote  to  poison.  It  is 
said  that  this  medicine  was  invented  by  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus  ;  that  the  receipt  of  it  was  found  in 
a  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey ;  that  it  was  translated 
into  verse  by  Damocrates,  a  famous  physician ;  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  translated  by  Galen,  from 
whom  we  have  it  Now,  supposing  this  medicine 
to  be  efficacious  for  its  professed  purpose,  of  what 
account  would  it  be  to  object  to  the  authenticity  of 
its  history  ?  If  a  modem  caviller  should  take  it  mto 
his  head  to  allege  that  the  preparation  has  passed 
through  so  many  hands,  and  that  there  is  so  much 
hearsay  and  uncertainty  attending  it,  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  it,  and  that  it  had 
better  be  rejected  from  our  Materia  Medica, — he 
would  be  asked,  Has  it  not  been  tried,  and  found  to 
be  effectual ;  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  instances? 
Such  are  Mr.  Paine's  objections  to  the  Bible,  and 
such  is  the  answer  that  may  be  given  him. 

— Andreat  Fuller^  1754-1815. 

(520.)  I  know  that  my  learned  antagonist,  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  of  his  communion,  will  call  upon 
me  to  prove  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  He  says  we  are  indebted  to 
Romanism  for  ihe  sacred  Scriptures,  and  that,  if  there 
had  been  no  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Now,  never 
be  deceived  by  such  gross  fallacy.  No  man  in  this 
audience  is  likely  to  be  deceived  by  subtilties  and 
ncholastic  sophisms.  There  were  many  other 
Churches  besides  the  Roman  Catholic.  There  were 
the  Waldenses ;  there  were  the  Greek  Churches ; 
the  Armenian,  the  Syrian  Churches.  There  were 
many  other  Churches  besides  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  tlie  most  comipted  of  all  churches  of  the 
world.  Suppose  now  that  there  is  at  Hammersmith 
a  water  company.  Suppose  I  was  anxious  to  have 
my  bucket  filled  with  water,  and  made  application ; 
but  suppose  the  water  company  came  to  me,  and 
said,  '*  Sir,  you  shall  have  no  water  from  us ;  we 
refuse  to  give  it  you ;  or,  if  you  do  take  our  water, 
you  must  wear  our  livery,  use  our  buckets,  and 
observe  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  universe  save 
with  us.  *'  What  would  be  my  reply  at  the  moment  ? 
••  Why,  gentlemen,"  I  should  naturally  say,  "there 
is  the  Grand  Junction  Companv;  there  is  the 
London  Water  Company;  there  is  the  Middlesex 
Water  Company ;  there  are  five  or  six  other  com- 
panies, and  I  shall  just  take  the  liberty  of  dipping 
my  bucket  down  into  their  streams,  and  fill  it  Ixova 
them.  So  that  I  can  turn  away  at  once  from  you, 
if  vou  keep  to  these  terms,  and  yet  shall  be  able 
to  have  abundance  of  water ;  I  have  onlv  to  go  to 
the  next  water  company,  and  I  shall  Bnd  an  ample 
supply."*  Now,  just  so  is  it  with  the  Bible  and  Qie 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  My  antagonist  comes 
forward,  and  he  says,  You  shall  have  no  living 


waters  from  our  company,  the  Romaa  Cathotti 
hierarchy ;  we  debar  you  from  that  privilege ;  oi^ 
if  you  do  take  them,  you  must  lust  give  us  the  credit 
of  being  infallible  and  unerrable,  &c.,  &c  I  will 
concede  no  such  magnificent  assumptions;  I  will 
just  go  to  some  other  ecclesiastical  water  company 
contemporary  with  you,  and  I  will  fill  my  heart  with 
living  streams  from  them,  and  you  shall  not  have 
the  oedit  of  having  given  me  one  particle.  ' 

— Cummrng. 

(521.)  Take  away  the  key-stone,  and  the  arch 
will  fall  a  heap  of  ruins.  There  will  be  the  same 
stones  there,  but  they  will  be  scattered  in  confusion, 
and  useless  for  any  practical  purpose.  Vou  may 
admire  the  Bible,  you  may  praise  its  poetry,  and 
you  may  say  its  precepts  are  truthful,  loving,  and 
^ood  ;  but  if  you  doubt  its  authenticity,  you  render 
It  powerless  for  that  for  which  it  was  given — namely, 
to  save  the  souls  of  men.  — Aubrey  Frice, 

▼.   AUTHORSHIP  OP  ITS  BOOKS. 

(522.)  The  author's  name  (probably  Samuel)  is 
concealed,  neither  is  it  needful  it  should  Ix:  knciu-n  ; 
for  even  as  a  man  that  has  a  piece  of  gold  thai  he 
knows  to  be  weight,  and  sees  it  stamped  with  the 
king  s  image,  cares  not  to  know  the  name  of  that 
man  who  minted  or  coined  it :  so  we,  seeing  this 
Book  to  have  the  superscription  of  Csesar,  the 
stamp  of  the  Holy  Spint,  need  not  to  be  curious  to 
know  who  was  the  penman  thereof. 

-^Fuller,  i6o8~i66i. 

(523«)  ^  meet  men  who  do  not  believe  John  wrote 
John's  Gospel.  Well,  what  matters  it  whether  he 
did  or  not?  There  is  a  forest  in  England,  it  is 
said,  which  William  the  Conqueror  planted ;  but 
what  do  I  care  whether  he  planted  it  or  not  ?  If  I 
can  ride  through  it,  why  should  I  care  who  planted 
it  ?  There  are  the  trees,  and  there  is  the  shade ; 
and  if  I  can  only  enjoy  the  benefits  of  them  that  is 
enough.  Some  men  say  that  the  Psalms  of  David 
are  not  inspired.  I  will  not  now  dispute  whe^er 
they  are  inspired  or  not ;  but  I  know  that  no  other 
such  hymnals  ever  went  sounding  on  through  three 
thousand  years  of  the  world's  history,  developing 
power  and  sweetness  as  they  went.  They  sang, 
and  taught  the  world  to  sing.  If  they  are  not 
inspired  they  have  an  admirably  good  substitute 
for  inspiration.  — Btecker, 

VI.    VALUBLBSSHESS     OP     THB      ** HIGH 


» 


CRITICISM  BY  WHICH  THB  GENUIHEHESS 
AND  AUTHENTICITY  OP  VARIOUS  BOOKS  OP 
SCRIPTURE  ARE  SOUGHT  TO  BE  DISPROVED. 

(524.)  There  is  no  point  in  which  plain  folks  are 
more  apt  to  be  ridiculed  by  those  coteries  which 
|ive  themselves  fine  literary  airs  than  the  judgment 
formed  upon  the  works  of  great  writers.  To  read 
the  criticisms  which  constantly  appear  in  periodicals 
of  high  literary  authority,  one  might  think  that 
admiration  is  a  faculty  to  be  exercised  only  withia 
certain  limits  fixed  by  these  critical  autocrats,  and 
that  any  departure  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
from  the  line  of  their  ordinances,  is  a  fault  against 
good  taste,  and  a  proof  of  defective  education. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  critics  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  even  upon  such  a  question  as, 
whether  a  certain  poem  is  or  is  not  in  the  manner  of 
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Milton,  and  is  or  is  not  a  poem  of  merit  The 
other  day.  Professor  Henry  Morlev  wrote  to  the 
"Times  '  announcing  that  he  had  discovered  an  un- 
published poem  by  the  great  Puritan  bard,  and 
sending  the  piece  to  be  g:iven  to  the  world.  It  was 
found  on  a  blank  leaf  of  a  volume  of  Milton's 
poems  in  the  British  Museum,  and  bore,  as  Mr. 
Morley  avowed,  the  signature  of  "J.  M."  The 
Professor  was  delighted  with  his  discovery,  as  pro- 
fessors are  apt  to  be,  and  the  critics  began  to  express 
their  opinions  of  it.  One  able,  wary,  and  often 
severe  literary  censor  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
"subtle  melody"  pervading  the  lines,  pointedly 
indicating  that  none  but  a  p^eat  poet  could  have 
written  them.  Lord  Winchilsea,  however,  himself 
a  poet  in  a  small  way,  boldly  declared  the  poem  to 
be  rubbish,  maintaining  that  Milton,  unless  actually 
in  dotage,  could  not  have  composed  it.  Hereupon 
enters  on  the  stage  the  assistant  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  affirms  that  tha  lines  are  not 
Milton*s  at  all,  that  the  signature  is  not  *'J.  M.," 
but  '*P.  M.,"  and  that  the  handwriting  is  not 
Milton's.  Professor  Morley,  with  the  warmth  of  a 
discoverer,  holds  to  his  point,  and  allies  the 
signature  to  be  that  of  John  Milton.  Professor 
Masson,  the  biographer  of  Milton,  writes  to  say 
that  he  has  known  the  lines  for  years,  but  doubts 
whether  they  are  Milton's.  The  controversy  is  of 
very  slight  importance,  except  as  it  brings  out  the 
perfect  inabilitjr  of  critics  to  agree  upon  any  standard 
whereby  questions  of  literary  merit  may  be  tried. 
If  you  coin  a  sovereign  in  brass,  every  goldsmith  in 
London  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  gold.  But  when 
you  go  with  a  poem  purporting  to  be  Milton's  to 
famous  critics,  one  pronounces  it  melodious  and 
beautiful,  anoUier  declares  that  the  man  who  wrote 
it  must  have  lost  his  faculties,  while  a  third  affirms 
positively  that  the  poet  to  whom  it  is  imputed  never 
saw  it.  And  yet,  though  criticism  is  the  vaguest 
and  most  vacillating  of  sciences — if  it  deserves  to 
be  in  any  sense  called  a  science — no  professor  of 
chemistry,  anatomy,  or  optics,  dreams  of  taking  to 
high  and  ^and  a  tone  as  the  literary  critic.  Each 
small  critical  Jove  plays  upon  his  own  scrannel 
pipe,  and  each  imitates  thunder,  llie  moral  of 
this  debate  is  important.  If  English-speaking 
critks,  the  countrymen  of  Milton,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  cannot 
decide  whether  a  certain  poem  is  his  or  not,  what 
likelihood  is  there  that  English  or  Gennan  critics, 
judging  Greek  writings  composed  eighteen  centuries 
■go,  are  able  to  determine  whether  an  apostle  might 
or  might  not  have  used  an  expression  which  we 
now  hnd  in  a  Gospel  or  Epistle  ? 

^Christian  Wcrid,»\xX^  24th,  l868. 

Vn.    TRANSLATIONS. 

1.  TlM  BtUa  admlto  of  translAtloa. 

(525.)  Of  all  books  the  Bible  loses  feast  of  its 
force  and  dignity  and  beauty  from  being  translated 
into  other  languages,  wherever  the  translation  is  not 
erroneous.  One  version  may  indeed  excel  another ; 
fa  that  its  diction  may  be  more  expressive,  or 
sbbdIc,  or  more  majestic  :  but  in  every  version  the 
Bible  contains  the  subllmest  thoughts  uttered  in 
plain  and  fitting  words.  It  was  written  for  the 
whole  world,  not  for  any  single  nation  or  age  ;  and 
though  its  thoughts  are  above  common  thoughts, 
fbev  axe  so  as  coming  from  the  primal  Fountain^  of 


Truth,  not  as  having  been  elaborated  and  piled  up 
by  the  workings  of  abstraction  and  reflection. 

-—Guesses  at  Truth. 
i.  Their  Talna  and  hm. 

(526.)  Translation  it  is  that  opens  the  window, 
to  let  in  the  light ;  that  breaks  the  shell,  that  we 
may  eat  the  kernel ;  that  puts  aside  the  curtain, 
that  we  may  look  into  the  most  holy  place ;  that 
removes  the  cover  of  the  well,  that  we  may  come 
by  the  water,  even  as  Jacob  rolled  away  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  by  which  means  the 
flocks  of  Laban  were  watered.  Indeed,  without 
translation  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  unlearned  are 
but  like  children  at  Jacob's  well  (which  was  deep) 
without  a  bucket  or  something  tG(  draw  wi(h ;  or 
as  that  person  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xxix.  ii)  to 
whom  wnen  a  sealed  book  was  delivered  wiih  this 
motion,  "  Read  this,  I  pray  thee,"  he  was  fain  to 
make  this  answer,  *'I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed." 

The  very  meanest  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
English  contains  the  Word  of  God,  nay,  is  the  Word 
of  God.     As  the  king's  speech,  which  he  uttered  in 

farliament,  being  translated  into  French,  Dutch, 
talian,  and  Latin,  is  still  the  king's  speech,  thoueh 
it  be  not  interpreted  by  every  translator  with  the 
like  grace,  nor  perad venture  so  fitly  for  phrase,  nor 
so  expressly  for  sense,  everywhere. 

'^Translators  of  the  English  Version. 

(527).  Bless  God  for  the  translation  of  the  Scrip* 
tures.  The  Word  is  our  sword  ;  by  being  translated, 
the  sword  is  drawn  out  of  its  scabbard.  What  use, 
alas,  could  a  poor  Christian  that  understands  but 
one  language,  which  his  mother  taught  him,  make 
of  this  sword  when  presented  to  him  as  it  is  sheathed 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew  ?  Truly,  he  might  even  fall 
a  weeping  with  John  at  the  sight  of  the  sealed  book, 
because  he  could  not  read  in  it  (Rev.  v.  4).  Oh, 
bless  God  that  hath  sent,  not  angels,  but  men, 
furnished  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  indefati- 
gable labours  and  studies,  with  ability  to  roll  away 
the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  this  Fountain  I 

'^Cumallt  1 61 7-1 679. 

8.  Are  valnaUe  In  iplte  of  their  Inaoonraelea 
and  Tarlations. 

(528.)  There  are  many  texts  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Septuagint,  where  it  difTereth 
from  the  Hebrew ;  wherein  it  is  utterly  uncertain 
to  us  whether  Christ  and  His  apostles  intended  to 
justify  absolutely  the  translation  which  they  used, 
or  only  to  make  use  of  it  as  that  which  then  was 
known  and  used  for  the  sake  of  the  sense  which  it 
contained.  If  they  absolutely  justify  it,  they  seem 
to  condemn  the  Hebrew,  so  far  as  it  difTereth.  If 
not,  why  do  they  use  it,  and  never  blame  it  ?  It 
seemeth  that  Christ  would  hereby  tell  us,  that  the 
sense  is  the  gold,  and  the  words  but  as  the  purse  ; 
and  we  need  not  be  over-curious  about  them,  so  we 
have  the  sense.  — Baxter,  161 5-1691. 

4.  BxcenenceofonrEngllBliTerBion. 

(529.)  No  translation  our  own  country  ever  yet 
produced  hath  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  Mfew 
Testament ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  translators 
of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English  style  much 
fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see  in  our  present 
writings ;  the  which  is  owing  to  the  simplicity  that 
runs  through  the  whole.  — Svnft. 

(530.)  The  Bible  is  unquestionably  the  richest 
repository  of  thought  and  imagery,  uui  the  beet 
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model  of  pure  style,  that  our  language  can  boast* 
It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  its  pages  a  single 
instance  of  affected  or  bombastic  phraseology ;  a 
circumstance  probably  arising  from  the  subdued  and 
chastened  tone  of  feeling  with  which  the  translation 
was  executed,  and  a  remarkable  specimen  therefore 
of  the  influence  exerted  on  diction  by  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  writer.  Yet  its  very  simplicity  and 
unostentatious  character  are  attributes  which  render 
it  distasteful,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  to  sophisti- 
cal and  pretending  minds.  — W.  B,  dmow, 

(531.)  Who  will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty 
and  marveilous  English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is 
not  one  of  the  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country  ? 
It  lives  on  the  ear  like  music  that  can  never  be 
forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church  bells  which  the 
convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  foreeo.  Its 
felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than 
mere  words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and 
the  anchor  of  national  seriousness.  Nay,  it  is 
worshipped  with  a  positive  idolatry,  in  extenuation 
of  whose  gross  fanaticism  its  intrinsic  beauty  pleads 
avail  ingly  with  the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar. 
The  memoir  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent 
traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its  phrases, 
llie  power  of  all  the  griels  and  trials  of  a  man  is 
hidden  beneath  its  woras.  It  is  the  representative 
of  his  best  moments ;  and  all  that  there  has  been 
about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  penitent, 
and  good,  speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his  English 
Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has 
never  dimmed  and  controversy  never  soiled.  It  has 
been  to  him  all  alon^  as  the  silent,  but  oh,  how 
intelligible,  voice  of  his  guardian  angel ;  and  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Pro- 
testant  with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him 
whose  spiritual  bioeraphy  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible. 
— >\  IK.  Fabtr  {Roman  Catholic)  :  QuoUd  in 
"  Dublin  Review,"  June^  1853. 

{532.)  The  peculiar  genius,  if  inch  a  word  may 
be  permitted,  which  breathes  through  it,  the  mingled 
tenderness  and  majesty,  the  Saxon  simplicity,  the 
preternatural  grandeur,  unequalled,  unapproached, 
m  the  attempted  improvements  of  modern  scholars, 
— all  are  here,  and  Dear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of 
one  man,  and  that  man  William  Tyndale. 

—7.  A.  Froudi:  "  History  of  England." 

VIII.  THR  BiBLB  AND  OTHER  AUTHORI- 
TIES. 

1.  The  CliiiTdh. 

(533.)  The  Scripture  if  the  ton ;  the  Church  is 
the  clock,  whose  hands  point  us  to  and  whose 
sound  tells  us  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  sun  we 
know  to  be  sure,  and  regularly  constant  in  his 
motion :  the  clock,  as  it  may  fall  out,  may  go  too 
fast  or  too  slow.  We  are  wont  to  look  at,  and 
listen  to  the  clock,  we  know  the  time  of  the  day  ; 
but,  where  we  find  the  variation  sensible,  to  believe 
the  sun  against  the  clock,  not  the  clock  against  the 
sun.  As,  then,  we  would  condemn  him  of  much 
folly  that  should  profess  to  trust  the  clock  rather 
than  the  sun ;  so  we  cannot  but  justly  tax  the  mis- 
credulity  of  those  who  will  rather  trust  to  the  Church 
than  to  the  Scripture.  -^Hall^  1 574-1656. 

(534.)  He  that  cannot  lee  this  sun  by  its  own 
light,  may  in  vain  think  to  go  to  find  it  with  candle 


and  lantern  of  human  testimony  and  argument  | 
not  that  these  are  wantine,  or  useless.  The  testl« 
mony  of  the  Church  is  highly  to  be  reverenced, 
because  to  it  are  these  oracles  of  God  delivered,  to 
be  kept  as  a  sacred  depositum  and  chaxge  ;  yea,  it  is 
caWei  the  pillar  and  jp-ound  of  truth  (i  Tim.  iii.  15), 
and  the  candlestick  (Rev.  L  12),  from  whence  the 
light  of  the  Scriptures  shines  forth  into  the  world  ; 
but  who  will  say,  that  the  proclamation  of  a  prince 
hath  its  authentickness  from  the  pillar  it  hangs  on 
in  the  market  cross?  or  that  the  candle  hath  its 
light  from  the  candlestick  it  stands  on  ?  The  office 
or  the  Church  b  ministerial^  to  publish  and  make 
known  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  not  magisterial  and 
absolute,  to  make  it  Scrif4ure^  or  unmake  it,  as  she 
is  pleased  to  allow  or  denv  her  stamp.  This  were 
to  send  God  to  man  for  His  hand  and  seal ;  and  to 
do  by  the  Scriptures,  as  Tertullian  saith  in  his 
Apologv  the  heathens  did  with  their  gods,  who  were 
to  pass  the  senate,  and  gain  their  good-will  before 
the^  might  be  esteemed  deities  by  the  people. 

— GunuUl^  1617-1679^ 
%  CkMuelenoe. 

(535.)  Scripture,  being  the  Word  of  God,  has 
sometimes  directly,  sometimes  almost  unconsciously, 
but  still  really,  been  recognised  by  the  Church  in 
all  ages  throughout  all  Christendom  as  the  guide  of 
life.  This  office  Scripture  holds,  not  as  the  rival, 
but  as  the  instructor  and  assistant  of  the  conscience 
and  the  reason.  God's  other  lights  are  not  extin- 
guished, but  made  to  bum  all  the  brighter,  and  give 
a  truer  guidance  to  man,  when  quickened  by  the 
Word.  The  written  Word  is  like  the  stream  of 
pure  oxygen  causing  the  dim  natural  light  on  which 
It  is  poured  to  bum  up  with  a  brightness  and  clear- 
ness which  seems  almost  supernatural.  The  office, 
then,  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  to  make  the  conscience 
an  enlightened  Christian  conscience — the  reason  an 
enlightened  Christian  reason.  — Tail. 

(536.)  *'The  distinct  uses  of  Holy  Scripture,  in 
all  that  relates  to  morals  and  of  natural  conscience, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  a  sun-dial 
and  a  clock.  The  clock  has  the  advantage  of  being 
always  at  hand,  to  be  consulted  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night ;  but  then  the  clock  is  liable  to  go 
wrong,  and  vary  from  the  true  time.  And  it  luia 
no  power  in  itself  of  correcting  its  own  errors,  so 
that  these  may  go  on  increasing  to  any  extent,  un« 
less  it  be  from  time  to  time  regulated  by  the  dial« 
which  is  alone  the  unerring  guide.  Thus  our  con* 
sciences  are  liable  to  deceive  us  even  to  the  greatest 
extent,  or  to  give  wrong  judgment,  if  they  are  not 
continually  corrected  bv  a  reference  to  the  Word  of 
God,  which  alonft,  like  His  sun  in  the  natuial 
world,  affords  an  infallible  guide." 

^  QuOed  fy  Gnt/dnrm. 

8.  Keaaon. 

(537.)  The  telescope,  we  know,  brings  within 
the  sphere  of  our  own  vision  much  that  v^ould  be 
undiscoverable  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  we  must  not 
the  less  employ  our  eyes  in  making  use  of  it,  and  we 
must  watch  and  calculate  the  motions  and  reason 
on  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
are  visible  only  through  the  telescope,  with  the  same 
care  we  employ  in  respect  to  tnose  seen  by  the 
naked  e^e.  And  an  analogous  procedure  is  re- 
quisite if  we  would  derive  the  intended  benefit 
from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  which  were  designed, 
not  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  inquiring  and  reflectin^^ 
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but  to  enable  us  on  some  points  to  inquire  and 
reflect  to  betfbr  purpose;  not  to  supersede  the 
use  of  our  reason,  but  to  supply  its  defiaencies.' 

4L  Modem  wlenM. 

(538.)  It  may  be  said  that  as  spna  is  the  sphere 
in  which  Divine  power  is  displayed,  Hme  is  the 
sphere  for  displaying  Divine  wisdom.  And  as 
power  demands  vast  depths  of  space,  immense 
fields  where  suns  and  stars  may  be  spread  out 
in  their  mighty  masses  and  movements,  so  wisdom 
demands  lengtliened  eras  of  time  to  unfold  its 
plans  in  all  their  gradual  developments  and  wonder- 
ftU  combinations.  Over  all  these  developments 
the  mind  of  Christ  presides.  He  is  the  God  of 
history,  and  His  wisdom  is  especially  seen  in  the 
way  in  which  the  truths  of  His  Word  open  out 
with  a  light  suited  to  the  requirements  of  eveir 
period.  We  do  not  speak  of  prophecies  which 
meet  their  fulfilment,  but  of  principles  which  spring 
forth  to  guide  men,  as  the  star  came  kindling  out  of 
the  sky  to  point  the  way  to  those  whose  hearts 
were  feeling  after  the  world's  Redeemer. 

No  crisis  has  ever  yet  appeared  when  Christ's 
Word  was' not  ready  to  take  the  van  of  human 
movemenL  The  truths  in  their  particular  applica- 
tion may  have  lain  unmarked,  or  revealed  themselves 
only  to  a  few  sentinels  watching  for  the  dawn,  till 
some  great  turn  in  the  life  of  humanity  comes,  and 
then  the  principles  of  freedom  and  right,  and 
universal  cnarity  shine  out  so  clear  and  undoubted, 
that  men  wonder  at  their  past  blindness.  They 
were  there  centred  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  His  wisdom  is  seen  both  in  having 
deposited  them  ages  ago,  and  in  bringing  them  out 
to  view  at  the  fitting  season.  When  so  it  is,  we 
need  not  fear  any  want  of  harmony  between  the 
A'ord  of  Christ  and  the  progress  of  science.  It  is  a 
subject  that  troubles  not  a  few,  but,  if  they  would 
only  wait  in  calmness,  the  wisdom  of  Christ  will 
appear  in  this  also,  and  God's  revelation  will  be 
seen  to  step  across  the  burning  shares  in  its  path, 
without  the  seeming  consciousness  of  an  ordeal. 
It  was  never  Christ's  intention  to  reveal  scientific 
truth  in  His  Word  ;  but  He  has  lef)  ample  verge  and 
scope  for  it.  The  indentations  of  the  two  revolving 
wheels  will  be  found  to  fit,  whenever  they  really 
come  into  contact ;  and  the  only  thing  broken  will 
be  the  premature  human  harmonisings  which  are 
thrust  in  between  thenu  — Ker. 

(539-)  One  wonders  how  the  men  who  now 
tnau  our  fiiith  can  hope  for  success  where  Hobber 
and  Bolingbroke,  Voitaire  and  Rousseau,  David 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  giants  in  genius  and  in  intellect, 
totally  failed.  Christians,  possessing  their  souls  in 
patience  and  peace,  may  calmly  contemplate  the 
puny  assaults  of  modem  infidelity.  There  is  little 
in  these  to  fill  our  camp  with  alarm,  or  to  make 
its  Dis  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God.  Assailing  the 
iaiib  from  new  ground,  infidelity  undertakes  to 
prove  the  Bible  ftdse  from  its  alleged  discrepancy 
with  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  discoveries 
of  science.  But  a  few  years,  we  doubt  not,  will 
show  that  though  she  has  changed  her  ground,  she 
has  not  changed  her  doom.  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh,  and  the  Lord  shall  have  them 
in  deiisioo.  Science  may,  as  science  has  already 
done,  ^ide  us  to  a  sounder  understanding  of  some 
thiqgsmthe  Wordof  God.    While  she  corrects  any 


mistake  into  which  the  interpreters  of  Scripture 
have  fallen,  there  is  nothing  to  dread.  Why  do 
the  heathen  rage?  The  only  result  of  using  the 
facts  of  science  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
religion,  will  resemble  tliat  wrought  by  some  angry 
torrent  when,  sweeping  away  soil,  and  sand,  and 
rubbish,  it  lays  bare,  and  thereby  makes  more 
plain,  the  solid  rock  on  which  the  house  stands^ 
unmoved  and  unmovable.  "^Guthrie. 

IX.    ITS  FUNCTtON  AND  PURPOSE. 

(54a)  It  is  never  forgotten  that  we  are  moral 
agents ;  tliat  we  have  powers  to  be  disciplined  and 
cultivated,  and  that  our  grand  business  here  is  not 
to  gratify  our  curiosity,  but  to  secure  our  salvation. 
Would  not  all  the  essential  purposes  of  a  revelatioa 
be  answered,  if  it  would  enable  us  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  our  souls?  Should  it  be  a  serious 
objection  to  it  if,  while  it  did  this,  it  did  not  also  cast 
light  on  a  thousand  other  points,  however  interesting 
and  important  they  miglit  be?  And  should  we 
reject  it,  and  spurn  it,  because  there  are  many 
things  which  it  leaves  in  the  dark  ;  many  questions 
which  are  unanswered?  Revelation  to  us  is  not 
like  the  broad  and  clear  sim  that  sheds  down  its 
rays  on  the  spread-out  landscape,  covered  with 
smiling  fields,  and  flocks,  and  hamlets ;  disclosing 
each  tree,  and  hill,  and  house,  and  the  winding 
course  of  each  rivulet ;  it  is,  to  use  an  illustration 
suggested  by  another,  like  the  lighthouse  that 
gleams  on  a  dark  and  stormy  coast,  to  reveal  the 
haven  to  the  ocean-tossed  mariner.  "It  shines 
afar  over  the  stormy  ocean,  only  penetrating  a 
darkness  which  it  was  never  intended  to  expel." 
The  mariner  can  see  that  light  clearly.  It  guides 
him.  It  cheers  him  when  the  tempest  beats  arouno 
him,  and  when  the  waves  roll  high.  It  shows  him 
where  the  port  is.  It  assures  him  that  if  he  reaches 
that  spot,  he  is  safe.  It  b  all  that  he  wants  from, 
that  shore  now,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to- 
guide  him.  True,  it  is  not  a  sun ;  it  does  not 
dissipate  all  the  darkness;  "it  is  a  mere  star, 
showing  nothing  but  itself,  perhaps  not  even  its- 
own  reflection  on  the  waters.  But  it  is  enough. 
There  it  stands,  despite  the  storm  and  the  darkness, 
to  tell  the  mariner  just  what  he  wishes  to  know, 
and  no  more.  It  has  saved  manv  a  richly-freighted 
bark,  and  all  that  he  needs  is  that  it  will  save  his- 
own.  It  tells  him  there  is  a  haven  there,  and  that 
is  all  he  wants  ;  though  it  leaves  him  all  uninformed 
about  everything  else.  Beyond  the  distance  where 
it  throws  its  beams,  all  is  midnight  On  a  thousand 
questions,  on  which  curiosity  might  be  excited,  it 
casts  no  light  whatever.  "  The  cities,  the  towns, 
the  green  nelds,  the  thousand  happy  homes,  which, 
spread  along  the  shores,  to  which  it  invites  him,  it 
does  not  reveaL"  On  a  calmer  sea,  curiosity 
would  be  glad  to  know  all  about  that  land  on  which 
that  light  stands,  and  to  anticipate  the  time  wnec, 
safe  from  danger,  the  feet  might  range  over  those 
fields  ."beyond  the  swelling  flood.*'  And  so,  too, 
all  is  dark  m  reference  to  that  stormy  expanse  over 
which  the  mariner  has  sailed,  and  all  around  him, 
as  well  as  on  the  land  to  which  he  ^oes ;  but  shall 
he  therefore  reject  the  aid  of  that  light  because  it 
discloses  no  more  ?  shall  he  refuse  its  assistance  in 
guiding  his  vessel  into  port,  because  it  does  not  dis* 
close  to  him  all  that  is  in  that  land,  or  shed  a  flood 
of  day  on  the  heavens  above  him,  and  on  all  that 
stormy  ocean  on  which  he  is  embarked? 
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So  is  it  in  respect  to  the  Gon>eL  Man  too  is  on 
ft  stormy  ocean — the  ocean  of  life,  and  night  is  very 
darlc.  There  are  tempests  that  beat  around  us; 
Bnder-currents  that  would  drift  us  into  unknown  seas ; 
rocks  that  make  our  voyage  perilous.  The  Gospel 
is  a  light  ''standing  on  the  aark  shore  of  eternity, 
just  simply  guiding  us  there.'*  It  reveals  to  us 
almost  nothing  of  the  land  to  which  we  go,  but 
only  the  way  to  reach  it.  It  does  nothing  to  answer 
the  thousand  questions  which  we  would  ask  about 
the  world,  but  it  tells  how  we  may  see  it  with  our 
own  eyes.  It  does  not  tell  us  all  about  the  past — 
the  vast  ocean  of  eternity  that  rolled  on  countless 
jiges  before  we  had  a  beginning  ;  about  the  govern* 
ment  of  God;  about  our  own  mysterious  oeing; 
but  it  would  guide  us  to  God's  "holy  hill  and  taber^ 
aacle,"  where  in  His  "tight  we  may  see  the  light," 
and  when  what  is  now  obscure  may  become  as  clear 
as  noonday.  If  these  are  correct  views,  then  it 
follows  that  the  Bible,  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
was  not  designed  to  give  us  all  the  information 
which  we  mi^t  desire,  nor  to  solve  all  the  questions 
about  which  the  human  mind  is  perplexed,  but  to 
impart  enough  to  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  haven  of 
eternal  rest.  — Banus^  l79S-i87a 

(541.)  Formerly  the  BIblr  was  regarded  as  an 
encyclopsedia — as  a  guide  to  all  knowledge.  Devout 
men  have  sought  for  authority  in  texts  for  every 
phase  of  conduct.  The  impression  has  prevailed 
that  there  was  no  element  in  life  for  which  there 
was  not  some  authoritative  direction  in  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  true  that  indirectly  the  Bible  touches 
every  human  interest,  but  it  U  not  an  encyclopaedia, 
nor  a  universal  text-book  of  knowledge.  By  en- 
lightening the  understanding,  purifying  the  consci- 
ence, and  changing  the  heart,  truth  prepares  men  for 
every  function  and  department  of  life.  But  the 
Bible  only  attempts  to  touch  the  master-spring  of 
character,  and  so  to  set  men  right  with  God,  with 
themselves,  and  with  their  fellow-7irn.  Having 
done  that,  it  leaves  them  to  worH  7:^1  the  details  of 
the  various  departments  of  life  themselves. 

Its  office  may  be  compared  to  a  key  which  winds 
up  a  machine  that  has  run  down.  It  undertakes  to 
bring  man  where  he  shall  be  qualified  for  all  the 
duties  of  life.  It  does  not  undertake  to  teach  every- 
thing that  men  do  in  the  li^ht ;  it  merely  furnishes 
the  Ught  to  do  what  their  circumstances  and  neces- 
sities require  to  be  done.  The  Word  of  God  is 
bread.  Bread  does  not  undertake  to  reap  the 
harvest,  or  plough  the  field,  or  blast  the  rock,  or 
delve  in  the  mine,  or  fish  in  the  sea,  but  it  msikes 
a  man  strong,  so  that  he  can  do  it. 

"That  is  narrowing  the  Bible,  and  bringing  it 
within  a  very  small  compass."  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
it  is  not  narrowing  it  at  all.  Is  not  the  key  that 
winds  the  clock  the  most  important  thing  that  you 
can  bring  to  the  clock  ?  Is  not  the  clock  helpless 
without  It  ?  It  is  a  little  thing,  it  goes  into  a  small 
hole,  and  in  turning  it  makes  but  little  noise ;  but, 
af^er  all,  it  controls  the  whole  economy  of  the  clock. 
The  clock  is  wound  up  by  it.  Now  the  Bible  is 
the  key  that  winds  up,  and  sets  in  motion,  and 
r^;ulatet  all  human  life  and  conduct.    — Beecher. 

(542.)  I  hold  that  the  Word  of  God  as  a  guide  hi 
the  formation  of  dispositions,  in  the  regulation  of 
conduct  and  character,  in  the  founding  of  hope  for 
this  life  and  for  the  life  which  is  to  come,  is  a  reli- 
able guide,  is  a  sufficient  instructor,  about  which 


all  honest  men  do  in  the  main  agree.  But  if  yon 
undertake  to  erect  a  cosmogony,  and  to  say  that  the 
Bible  lays  down  a  perfect  system,  a  complete  scheme 
^f  philosophy ;  if  you  £o  beyond  that,  and  claim 
that  it  prescribes  a  definite  plan  for  a  church,  a 
church  order,  and  a  church  government ;  and  if  you 
include  in  its  economv  moral  philosophy  in  the  form 
of  theology,  I  say  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not 
sufficient  for  these  things ;  and  men  disagree  about 
the  Bible  because  they  are  undertaking  to  do  with 
it  what  it  ¥ras  never  intended  to  effect.  Everything 
to  its  own  function.  A  lancet  for  the  vein — ^not  for 
digging  the  soil ;  a  telescope  for  the  eye — not  for 
sound  ;  a  cap  for  the  head — not  for  the  hands  or  feet. 
A  table  of  logarithms  in  the  sphere  of  morals  would 
be  a  poor  substitute  for  the  Ten  Commandments, 
but  not  worse  than  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
navigation.  Is  an  anchor  not  good  because  it  will 
not  travel  like  a  carriage  ?  Is  a  treatise  on  medidne 
not  useful  because  it  i^ords  no  instruction  in  geo- 
graphy or  history  ?  — Beecher. 

X.   A     FBRPECT    AWD    PLAIH   RULE    09 
LIFE. 

(543.)  If  the  Scriptures  be  an  infallible  rule,  and. 
"  profitable  for  doctrine  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness;*' t.^.,  to  teach  us  to  believe  and  do;  it  fol- 
lows of  necessity  that  thsy  are  sufficiently  plain  in 
all  things  necessary  to  faith  and  a  good  life,  other- 
wise they  could  not  be  useful  "  for  doctrine  and 
instruction  in  righteousness  ; "  for  a  rule  that  is  not 
plain  to  us  in  these  thin^,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  directed  by  it,  is  of  no  use  to  us  ;  that 
is,  in  truth,  it  is  no  rule.  For  a  rule  must  have  these 
two  properties ;  it  must  be  perfect,  and  it  must  be 
plaiiL  The  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  rule,  because 
the  writers  of  them,  being  Divinely  inspired,  were 
infallible.  And  they  must  likewise  be  plain ;  others 
wise  though  they  be  never  so  perfect,  they  can  be 
of  no  more  use  to  direct  our  faitn  and  practice,  than 
a  sun-dial  in  a  dark  room  is  to  tell  us  the  hour  of 
the  day ;  for  though  it  be  never  so  exactly  made, 
unless  the  sun  shine  clearly  upon  it,  we  had  as  good 
be  without  it.  A  rule  that  is  not  plain  to  us,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  itself,  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  us,  till 
it  be  made  plain  and  we  understand  it.  •  •  • 

It  is  not  necessanr  that  a  rule  should  be  so  plain 
that  we  should  perfectly  understand  it  at  first  sight ; 
it  is  sufficient,  il  it  be  so  plain  that  those  of  better 
capacity  may,  with  due  diligence,  come  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  it,  and  those  of  a  more  ordinary 
capacitvby  the  help  of  a  teacher.  Euclid's  "Ele- 
ments is  a  book  sufficiently  plain  to  teach  a  man 
geometry  ;  but  yet  not  so  plain  that  any  man  at  first 
reading  should  understand  it  perfectly  ;  but  that,  by 
diligent  reading,  and  steady  attention  of  mind,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  sagacity  may  come  to  under- 
stand the  principles  and  demonstrations  of  it ;  and 
those  of  a  more  ordinary  capacity,  with  the  help  of 
a  teacher,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  iL  So, 
when  we  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  plain  in  all 
things  necessary  to  faith  and  a  good  life,  we  do  not 
mean  that  every  man,  at  first  hearing  or  reading  of 
these  things  in  it,  shall  perfectly  understand  them  ; 
but,  by  diligent  reading  and  consideration,  if  he  be 
of  good  apprehension  and  capacity,  he  may  come  to 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them ';  and  if  he  be  of  a 
meaner  capacity,  and  be  willing  to  learn,  he  may, 
by  the  help  of  a  teacher,  be  brought  to  understand 
them  without  any  great  pains;  and  such  teachers 
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God  batb  appointed  in  His  Church  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  a  succession  of  them  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

In  a  word,  when  we  say  the  Scriptures  are  plain 
to  all  capacities  in  all  things  necessary,  we  mean, 
that  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity,  by  his  own  dili- 
gence and  care,  in  conjunction  with  the  helps  and 
advantages  which  God  hath  appointed,  and  in  the 
due  use  of  them,  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 
everything  necessary  to  his  salvation ;  and  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  world  better  fitted  to  teach 
a  man  any  art  or  science,  than  the  Bible  is  to  in- 
struct men  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  and  it  b  every 
man's  fault  if  he  be  ignorant  of  anything  necessary 
for  him  to  believe,  or  do,  in  order  to  his  eternal 
happiness.  ^^'lUlotson^  1620-1694. 

XI.  ITS  TKTBRPRKTATIOH* 

(544.)  In  the  waters  of  life,  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
there  are  shallows,  and  there  are  deeps;  shallows 
where  the  Iamb  may  wade;  and  deeps  where  the 
elephant  may  swim.  If  we  be  not  wise  to  distin- 
guish, we  may  easily  miscarry ;  he  that  can  wade 
over  the  ford,  cannot  swim  through  the  deep  ;  and, 
if  he  mistake  the  passage,  he  drowns.  What  in- 
finite mischief  hath  arisen  to  the  Church  of  God 
from  the  presumption  of  ignorant  and  unlettered 
men,  that  have  taken  upon  them  to  interpret  the 
most  obscure  Scriptures,  and  pertinaciously  defend 
their  own  sense !  How  contrary  is  this  to  all 
practice,  in  whatsoever  vocation  1  In  the  tailor's 
trade,  every  man  can  stitch  a  seam,  but  every  man 
cannot  cut  out  a  garment ;  in  the  sailor's  art  every 
one  may  be  able  to  pull  at  a  cable,  but  every  one 
cannot  guide  the  helm  ;  in  the  physician's  profession, 
every  gossip  can  give  some  ordinary  receipts  upon 
common  experience,  but  to  find  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  to  prescribe  proper  remedies  from  the 
just  grounds  of  art,  is  proper  to  the  professor  of  that 
science,  and  we  think  it  absurd  and  dangerous  to 
allow  every  ignorant  mountebank  to  practise  ;  in 
matters  of  law,  every  plain  countryman  knows  what 
belongs  to  distraining,  impounding,  replevying,  but, 
to  give  sound  counsel  to  a  client  in  a  point  of  diffi- 
culty, to  draw  conveyances,  to  plead  eflectually,  and 
to  give  sound  judgment  in  the  hardest  cases,  is  for 
none  but  barristers  and  benchers;  and  shall  we 
think  it  safe,  that  in  divinity  which  is  the  mistress 
of  all  science,  and  in  matters  which  may  concern  the 
eternal  safety  of  the  soul,  every  man  should  take 
upon  him  to  shape  his  own  coat,  to  steer  his  own 
way,  to  give  his  own  dose,  to  put  and  adjudge  his 
own  case?  The  old  word  was,  That  artists  are 
worthy  to  be  trusted  in  their  own  trade.  Where- 
fore hath  God  given  to  men  skill  in  arts  and  tongues? 
Wherefore  do  the  aptest  wits  spend  their  time  and 
studies  from  their  infancy  upon  these  sacred  employ- 
ments, if  men  altogether  inexpert  in  all  the  grounds, 
both  of  art  and  language,  can  be  able  to  pass  as 
sound  a  judgment  in  the  depths  of  theological  truths, 
as  they?  Iiow  happy  were  it,  if  we  could  all  learn, 
according  to  that  word  of  the  apostle,  to  keep  our- 
selves within  our  own  line  1 

— ^tf//,  1574-1656. 

(54$.)  Compare  Scripture  with  Scripture.  False 
doctrines,  like  Oalse  witnesses,  agree  not  among 
themselves.  — CumaU^  161 7-1679. 

(546.)  The  Scripture  is  to  be  its  own  interpreter, 
01  nUhcr  the  Spint  speaking  in  it ;  nothing  can  cot 


the  diamond  but  the  diamond ;  nothing  can  Interpret 
Scripture  but  Scripture.  T^Wats<m^  1690. 

(547.)  An  over-subtle  scrutiny  of  the  words  of  a 
sentence  sometimes  impairs  our  perception  of  its 
force.  Nor  are  the  inspired  sentences  of  Holy 
Scripture  exceptions  to  this  rule.  As  by  dissecting; 
a  dead  body  in  an  anatomy  school  vou  could  gain 
no  notion  of  the  contour,  general  bearing,  and 
power  of  the  living  body  ;  as  by  bringing  a  micro- 
scoDe  to  bear  upon  the  vein  of  an  insect's  wing  you 
could  form  no  just  conception  of  that  insect,  as  it 
disports  itself  in  the  summer  sun ;  so  by  entering 
with  too  great  minuteness  into  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  it  is  possible  to  miss  (or  at  least  to  appre- 
hena  but  feebly)  its  great  purport.      — Goulbum, 

(548.)  As  manv  locks,  whose  wards  differ,  are 
opened  with  equal  care  by  one  master-key,  so  there 
is  a  certain  comprehensive  view  of  Scriptural  truth 
which  opens  hard  places,  solves  objections,  and 
happily  reconciles,  illustrates,  and  harmonises  many 
texts,  which  10  those  who  have  not  this  master-key, 
freouently  styled  '*the  analogy  of  faith,"  appear 
little  less  than  contradictory  to  each  other.  When 
we  obtain  this  key,  we  shall  be  sure  to  obtain  the 
right  sense.  — Lci/chiitL 

(549.)  There  are  many  parts  of  Scripture  that  are, 
as  it  were,  locks,  and  that  are  never  opened  except 
by  some  special  key.  We  may  read  them,  and  read 
them  again,  just  as  a  man  may  turn  a  padlock  in 
his  hand  over  and  over,  but  it  b  not  until  some 
precise  mood  conies,  it  is  not  until  definite  experi- 
ence is  given  to  us,  it  is  not  until  we  pierce  the 
Scripture  with  some  particular  line  of  thought,  that 
it  opens  to  us,  and  a  passage  that  before  has  seemed 
simple  and  of  no  remarkable  significance,  b  db* 
closed  to  us  with  such  richness  and  with  such 
wondrous  beauty,  that  we  are  filled  with  surprise 
It  required  just  that  peculiar  train  of  expenence. 
No  other  would  have  fitted  the  lock.  A  hundred 
keys  may  be  brought  to  a  door,  but  only  one  of  all 
b  good  for  anything.  The  others  are  keys,  but 
they  will  not  open  that  lock  or  that  door.  Yoa 
may  go  with  a  hundred  moods  to  different  parts  o( 
Scripture,  and  there  shall  be  but  one  that  is  fit  to 
at  all  interpret  any  particular  part.        ^^Betcher. 

(550.)  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  enter  the 
Word  of  God,  the  library  of  Divine  knowledge,  and 
find  nothing.  They  bring  nothing,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  find  anything.  This  interprets  the 
mystic  saying,  *'  Unto  every  one  which  hath  shall 
be  given ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that 
he  hath  shall  be  taken  away."  A  man  may  be  able 
to  read,  and  there  may  be  wondrous  stores,  and  yet 
to  him  there  may  be  nothing,  if  he  is  looking  for 
something  besides  that  which  is  provided.  If  he 
is  looking  for  amusing  tales,  or  for  literature  that 
shall  stimulate  a  low  taste,  and  give  it  gratification, 
when  he  comes  out,  he  will  know  almost  nothing 
of  the  treasures  within.  So  men  read  the  Bible, 
and  think  it  a  dry  book.  It  b  not  a  book  opened 
to  them.  That  is,  they  are  not  opened  up  to  it. 
With  strange  wonder  children  behold  the  grand- 
mother and  grandfather  who  sit  lost  and  rejoicing 
in  a  kind  of  rapture  over  God's  Word  ;  and  steaJlhily 
they  look  to  see  what  it  is,  and  where  it  b ;  and 
when  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  is  gone,  they 
open  the  book  to  the  richt  page,  and  read  the  con* 
tents,  and  marvel  that  there  b  nothing  there.    The 
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lather  reads  it,  and  tears  run  down  his  cheelc :  the 
child  reads  it,  and  no  tear  runs  down  its  cheek. 
There  are  psalms  ot  er  which  they  that  have  walked 
through  trouble  hang  in  perpetual  rejoicing ;  others 
go  to  those  same  pulms,  and  to  whom  thev  are  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  There  be 
men  that  find  in  God's  Word  all  stores  for  the  heart ; 
and  there  be  other  men  that,  looking  into  thnt  Word, 
6nd  nothing  at  alL  Men  find  what  they  brine — 
that,  the  interpretation  of  which  they  have  within 
theinselves.  '^Bucher. 

XII.    TO  BE  READ  BY  ALL, 

1.  B0O&11M  it  1«  addrwwed  to  all. 

(551.)  Suppose  a  letter  were  addressed  to  a  son 
in  a  £u'-distant  land  by  his  anxious  father  resident 
in  this  country,  what  would  that  son  understand  by 
such  a  letter?  He  would,  at  once,  understand  by 
it  that  it  was  a  communication  of  his  father's  senti- 
ments, and  feelings,  and  anxieties,  to  him  ;  and  that 
it  was  his  immediate  duty,  as  well' as  privilege,  to 
peruse  the  letter,  that  by  it  he  mieht  learn  and  under> 
stand  all  the  feelings  and  desires  his  parent  cherished 
concerning  him.  7 his  Book  is  a  letter  on  a  larger 
scale,  sent  down  from  the  archives  of  heaven  by  God, 
our  Gracious  Father,  beaming  with  the  majesty  of 
truth  and  paternal  love.  It  is  addressed,  not  to 
priests,  nor  to  popes,  nor  to  bishops,  as  such,  but 
It  is  addressed  to  *'  all  the  faithful  wno  are  in  Christ, 
to  Greek  also,  and  barbarian,  Jews,  and  Gentiles, 
saints  and  sinners,  '*  and  every  one,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  of  riches,  possession,  or  of  character. 
Every  eye  is  called  u]X)n  to  read  it,  and  every  ear 
to  hear,  and  every  heart  to  feel,  and  all  flesh  to 
search,  that  all  may  find  everlasting  life.  Let  not 
priests  plunder  you,  my  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
of  the  boon  of  the  Eternal.  '^Cumming. 

S  Because  its  saTlng  trnthi  are  oomprelieniiUle 

fcyall. 

(352.)  Only  by  long  and  tedious  study  can  we 
lee  in  all  their  wonderful  fulness  the  harmony  and 
order  of  God's  works  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
None  but  the  highly  educated  man  of  science  can 
appreciate,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
appreciate,  the  marvellous  oneness  in  variety  dis- 
played by  the  creative  wisdom  of  God  in  the  world 
of  botany.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be 
skilled  in  science,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  plants 
which  grow  at  our  feet  and  to  see  their  beauty.  It 
is  not  m  the  least  needful  for  a  man  to  know  the 
terminology  and  classifications  of  botany,  in  order 
to  learn  that  plants  are  nourishing  as  food  and 
beautiful  to  the  eye.  The  peasant  who  is  totally 
ignorant  of  all  science  does  not  the  less  benefit  from 
the  use,  whether  for  medicine  or  food,  of  those 
vegetable  productions  which  God  has  caused  the 
earth  to  yield  for  his  good.  Though  a  man  know 
not  the  Latin  name  of  a  single  plant,  yet  a  flower 
garden  may  be  to  him  a  scene  of  the  most  exquisite 
enjoyment ;  a  woody  dell,  scent-laden  with  violet 
and  hyacinth,  ma^  convey  to  his  mind  the  most 
exalted  notion  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of  his 
Maker. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  respect 
to  revealed  religion.  Only  the  man  of  culture,  who 
has  gone  through  a  laborious  course  of  study,  who 
has  pursued  his  investigations  to  their  source,  can 
fully  trace  out  and  understand  the  detailed  harmony 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  Word  of  God.    In  order 


to  grasp  a  complete  system  of  theology,  much  learn* 
ing  and  still  more  labour  in  investigation  ars 
necessary.  But,  blessed  be  God,  not  the  least 
learning,  not  the  slightest  superiority  of  intellect,  is 
needful  to  discover  and  appropriate  the  leading 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  way  of  salvation  is  so 
simple  and  easy  that  none  need  miss  it.  The  road 
to  God,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance 
for  sin,  is  so  plain  that  the  most  unlearned  and 
ignorant  may  find  iL  — Hooper. 

8.  And  notwtthitjinrtlng  tliat  some  wreit  tlia 
f  criptnrei  to  their  own  destmeUon. 

(553.)  It  is  too  true,  some  wrest  the  Scriptures 
to  their  own  destruction  ;  and  so  do  some,  for  want 
ot  care  in  eating,  choke  themselves  with  their 
bread ;  must  all  therefore  starve  for  fear  of  being 
choked?  Some  hurt  themselves  and  friends  with 
their  weapons,  must  therefore  the  whole  army  be 
disarmed,  and  only  a  few  chief  oflicers  be  allowed 
to  wear  a  sword  by  their  sides?  Truly,  if  this  be 
argument  enr>ugh  to  seal  up  the  Bible  from  being 
r^d,  we  must  not  only  deny  it  to  the  meaner  and 
more  unlearned  sort,  but  also  to  the  great  rabbis 
and  doctors  of  the  chair ;  for  the  grossest  heresies 
have  bred  in  the  finest  wits.  Prodigious  errors 
have  been  as  much  beholden  to  the  sophistry  of 
ArriuSf  as  the  ignorance  of  AlHus  :  so  that  the  ufH 
shot  of  all  will  be  this :  the  unlearned  must  not 
read  the  Scriptures,  because  they  may  pervert  them 
through  ignorance;  nor  the  learned,  because  they 
may  wrest  them  by  their  subtilty.  Thus  we  see 
when  proud  men  will  be  wiser  than  God  ;  their 
foolish  minds  darken,  till  they  lose  the  reason  and 
understanding  of  men.       — C/Mmo//,  i6i7>i667. 

(554*)  The  Romish  Church  alleges,  as  an  excuse 
for  withholding  the  Bible  from  the  people,  that  it  is 
liable  to  be  dangerously  perverted  by  the  ignorant 
and  by  heretics.  The  example  of  Jesus  demolishes 
this  excuse.  What  course  did  He  take  when 
Satan  had  cunningly  perverted  the  holy  text  ?  Did 
He  abstain  from  further  quotation  of  Scripture? 
What  would  be  thought  ot  a  military  commander 
who,  because  the  enemy  had  stolen  from  him  two 
or  three  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  was  now  firing 
them  at  him,  should  desist  on  that  account  from  aU 
further  use  of  his  artillery?  The  fact  that  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  those  pieces,  would  only 
excite  him  to  redouble  his  exertions  with  the  guns 
which  remained  to  him.  In  imitation  of  Jesus, 
Satan  had  presumed  to  take  into  his  hands  that 
mighty  swora  of  the  faithful,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ; 
but  our  Saviour  did  not  on  that  account  cast  His 
sword  away.  This  would  have  given  the  adversary 
an  advantage  indeed.  Satan  abused  and  perverted 
Scripture :  out  Jesus  did  not  therefore  cease  to 
appeal  to  Scripture ;  He  set  us  the  example  of 
meeting  and  curing  the  abuse  of  Scripture  by  the 
right  use  of  it : — "  It  is  written  again.  Thou  shaU 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

^L.  IL  Witemam. 

XIII.   HOmr  IT  IS  TO  BE  READ. 

1.  Frequently. 

(555.)  Surely,  if  men  had  the  spirit  of  the  apostlei^ 
or  of  those  blessed  angels  which  desire  to  piy  into 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  would  not  misspend  eo 
much  precious  time  in  petty  and  firuitless  studies* 
nor  waste  away  that  Uunp  of  reason  in  their  bosom 
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in  empty  and  unnoarishing  blazes ;  but  would  set 
BDore  hours  apart  to  look  into  the  patent  of  their 
salvation  (which  is  the  book  of  God),  and  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  Christ  beforehand,  that 
when  they  come  into  His  presence,  they  might  have 
the  entertainment  of  friends,  and  not  of  strangers. 
Men  that  intend  to  travel  into  forei|[n  kingdoms 
with  any  advantage  to  their  parts,  or  improvement 
of  their  experience,  do,  beforehand,  season  and 
prepare  themselves  with  the  language,  with  some 
topographical  observations  of  the  country,  with  some 
general  notions  of  the  manners,  forms,  civilities, 
governments  of  the  natives  there.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  map,  a  topographical 
delineation  of  those  glorious  mansions  which  in 
heaven  are  prepared  for  the  Church ;  we  have  some 
rudiments  of  the  heavenly  language  ;  in  one  word, 
we  have  abundantly  enough,  not  only  to  prepare  us 
for  it,  but  to  inflame  all  the  desires  of  our  soul  unto 
it,  even  as  exiles  and  captives  desire  to  return  to 
their  native  country.  Now,  then,  if  we  no  way 
regard  to  study  it,  or  acquaint  ourselves  with  it : 
if  when  we  might  have  a  sight  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
and  every  day  have  a  blesMd  view  of  His  face  in 
the  glass  of  His  Gospel,  we  turn  away  our  eyes 
and  regard  it  not,  we  do  as  good  as  proclaim  to 
all  the  world,  that  either  our  hopes  of  heaven 
are  very  slender,  or  our  care  thereof  little  or  none 
stall 

(556.)  Though  the  Scriptures  were  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  hold  the  lamp  to  knowledge  and 
happiness,   how  many  cast   the    precious    charter 
belimd  their  backs,  or  even  trample  it  under  their 
feci !     **  Though,"  as  one  expresses  it,  **  God  I  lim- 
self  has  vouchsafed  to  commence  author,  how  few 
ym'xW  so  much  as  give  His  work  the  reading  1 "    The 
renowned  Scipio  Africanus  hardly  ever  had  Xeno- 
phon's  writings  out  of  his  hand.     Alexander  the 
oreat  made  I  fomer's  poems  his  constant  companion. 
St.  Chrysostom  was  so  fond  of  Aristophanes  come- 
dies, that  be  even  laid  them  under  his  pillow  when 
be  slept.    Our  matchless  Alfred  constantly  carried 
"  Bo^thius  de  Consol.  PhiL"  in  a  fold  of  his  robe. 
Tamerlane  (if  I  rightly  remember)  alwavs  carried 
about  with  him  the  "  History  of  Cyrus.      Bishop 
Jewel  could  recite  all  "  Horace,"  and  Bishop  Sander- 
son all  *-Tully's  Offices."    The  Italians  are  said  to  be 
such  admirers  of  **  Tasso,"  that  the  very  peasants  sing 
bim  by  heart  as  they  pursue  their  country  labours. 
The  famous  Leibnitz  could  repeat,  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  the  greatest  part  of  "  Virgil ; "  and  one  of  the 
popes  is  said  to  have  learned  English,  purely  for  the 
aake  of  reading  the  "Spectator    in  its  original  lan- 
piage.    How  warmly  does  Horace  recommend  the 
study  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  Roman  youth ! 
I^octumA  versaie  manu,  verstUe  diumA»    How,  then, 
ought  Christians  to  study  the  Book  of  God  ?    Beza, 
at  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  could  repeat  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul  s  Epistles  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  all  the  Psalms  m  Hebrew ;  and  even  more 
lately,  the*  learned  Witsius,  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  could  recite  almost  any  passage  of 
Scripture  in  its  proper  Hebrew  or  Greek,  together 
with  the  contexts  and  criticisms  of  the  best  com- 
laentatorB.      How  will  such  persons  rise  in  judg- 
ment apunst  the  negligent  professors,  the  many 
fnperficial  divines,  and  the  flimsy  infidels  of  the 
f.'^esent  day  I    Time  has  been,  when  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  wasprecions  in  this  land,  so  precious  that 
in  the  reisn  ot  Henry  VII L  an  honest  famer  once 


five  a  cart-load  of  hay  for  one  leaf  of  St  James's 
pistle  in  English.  Npw,  indeed,  through  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  manna  of  His  Word  lies  in 
abundance  round  our  tents.  But  what  is  the  con* 
sequence?  Most  of  us  are  for  reading  any  book, 
except  that  which  can  make  us  wise  to  salvation. 
We  disrelish  even  the  bread  of  life :  I  almost  said 
we  spurn  it  away  With  our  feet.  Hence  our  spirit- 
ual declensions.  May  we  not  address  the  gener- 
ality of  Christians,  so  called,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Boston  ?  '*  The  dust  on  one  hand,  or  the  finery  on 
the  other,  about  your  Bibles,  is  a  witness  now,  and 
will  at  the  last  day  be  a  witness,  of  the  enmity  of 
your  hearts  agal^t  Christ  as  a  prophet." 

IL  Not  merdy  as  a  duty,  Imt  as  a  necessity. 

(557.)  To  read  the  Word  is  no  ordinary  duty,  but 
the  mother  of  all  duty,  enlightening  the  eyes  and 
converting  the  soul,  and  creating  that  very  con- 
science to  which  we  would  subject  it.  We  take 
our  meat,  not  by  duty — the  body  must  go  down  to 
dust  without  it — therefore  we  persevere,  because  we 
love  to  exist.  So  also  the  Word  of  God  is  the  bread 
of  life,  the  good  of  all  spiritual  action,  without 
which  the  soul  will  go  down — if  not  to  instant 
annihilation — to  the  wretched  abyss  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  death.  — Irving. 

8.  Not  for  oontroYerslal  purposes,  bnt  for  por- 
soaal  profit. 

(558.)  There  are  many  persons,  of  combative 
tendencies,  who  read  for  ammunition,  and  dig  out 
of  the  Bible  iron  for  balls.  Thev  read,  and  they 
find  nitre  and  charcoal  and  sulphur  for  powder. 
They  read,  and  they  find  cannon.  They  read, 
and  thev  make  port-holes  and  embrasures.  And  iif 
a  man  aoes  not  believe  as  they  do  they  look  upon 
him  as  an  enemy,  and  let  fly  the  Bible  at  him  to 
demolish  him.  So  men  turn  the  Word  of  God  into 
a  vast  anenal,  filled  with  all  manner  of  weapons, 
ofiensive  and  defensive.  — Sucker. 

(559.)  The  Bible  is  God's  chart  for  you  to  steer 
by,  to  keep  you  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to 
show  you  where  the  harbour  is,  and  how  to  reach  it 
without  running  on  rocks  or  bars. 

If  you  have  been  reading  it  to  gratify  curiosity ; 
or  to  see  if  you  could  not  catch  a  universalist ;  or 
to  find  a  knife  with  which  to  cut  up  a  unitarian ;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  or  taking  down  a 
bishop ;  or  to  establish  or  overthrow  any  sect — if 
you  have  been  reading  it  so,  then  stop.  It  is  God*s 
medicine-book.  You  are  sick.  You  are  mortally 
struck  through  with  disease.  There  is  no  human 
remedy  for  your  trouble.  But  here  is  God's  medi- 
cine-book. If  vou  read  it  for  life,  for  growth  in 
righteousness,  then  blessed  is  your  reading ;  but  if 
vou  read  it  for  disputation  and  dialectical  ingenu- 
ities, it  is  no  more  to  you  than  Bacon's  "  Novum 
Oiganum  "  would  be.  — Beecher. 

(560.)  I  say  to  every  young  man,  *•  If  you  read 
firom  mere  curiosity,  or  simply  to  construct  a  system, 
vou  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Bible.  No- 
body knows  anything  about  it  until  it  is  to  him 
what  a  chart  b  on  a  voyage,  or  what  a  medicine- 
box  is  in  actual  sickness.  When  a  doctor  is  jailed 
to  the  bedside  of  his  own  sick  child,  he  looks  at  his 
medical  book  with  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
with  which  he  studied  it  when  he  sat  m  the  academy 
of  science,  and  listened  to  lectures,  and  heard  about 
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%t  relations  of  oeitain  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  effects  of  such  and  such  medical  agents,  and 
the  signiBcance  of  such  and  such  symptoms.  These 
were  all  abstract  matters  then ;  but  now  that  sick- 
ness has  come  into  his  own  house,  a  practical  ques- 
tion  presents  itself  to  him — ^namely,  '*  How  shall  I 
meet  this  tide  of  fever?  What  shall  I  do ? "  He  is 
in  the  wilderness,  and  there  b  no  counsellor  nor 
friend  near.  He  has  nothing  to  consult  but  his 
book.  And  how  differently  he  goes  to  that  book 
from  what  he  did  when  he  was  simply  studying 
niedicine.  It  is  his  chiM  ;  and  if  there  u  any  suc- 
cour he  must  find  it  Now  he  reads  for  a  purpose ; 
and  how  sharply  he  reads,  lest  he  may  commit  a 
mistake  I  And  when  he  has  cured  her,  with  what 
confidence  he  goes  to  his  neighbour's  children  when 
they  are  sick  of  the  same  disease  I  And  after  he 
hsLS  succeeded  in  curing  them  also  by  followins  the 
same  directions,  he  says,  "Talk  against  that  Do<>k 
of  medicine?  I  tell  you  it  has  carried  me  through 
many  difficult  places.  It  is  the  medicating  power 
of  the  Bible  that  gives  it  its  value.  I  do  not  ignore 
\\%  beautiful  historical  statements ;  these  things  are 
admirable;  but  it  is  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  to  the  salvation  of  a  man's  innermost  self,  that 
its  worth  consists.  It  is  its  secret  power  on  con- 
science and  faith  and  hope.  Men  know  about  the 
Bible ;  they  Yitytfelt  it ;  and  that  is  clear  evidence, 
and  evidence  that  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them. 

4.  Ai  a  latter  from  our  beayenly  Father. 

(561.)  Read  the  Scripture,  not  only  as  a  history, 
but  as  a  love-letter  tent  to  you  from  God,  which 
may  affect  your  hearts.  -^^o/j^m,  1696. 

61  With  a  ocmsdonsneti  and  MBStant  rtmenu 
branoe  of  onr  great  need  of  It. 

(562.)  Ifanyof  you  have  hitherto  been  reading 
the  Word  of  God  as  a  book  of  curiosity,  I  beseech 
you  to  remember  that  it  is  not  made  known  to  you 
for  the  purpose  of  curiosity.  It  is  made  known  to 
you  to  be  your  guide  from  sin,  from  sorrow,  from 
earthly  trouble,  toward  immortality,  and  toward 
glory.  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profftaole  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  tor  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works. ' 

Ah  I  the  way  a  man  reads  the  Bible — ^how  much 
that  depends  upon  his  necessity  !  I  have  unrolled 
the  chart  of  the  coast  many  and  many  a  time,  particu- 
larly in  these  latter  days,  since  there  nas  been  so  much 
interest  attached  to  iu  I  have  gone  along  down  my 
finger,  and  followed  the  shoals  and  depths  in  and 
out  of  this  harbour  and  that,  and  imagined  a  light- 
house here  and  a  lighthouse  there,  that  were  marked 
on  the  chart,  and  have  looked  at  the  inland  country 
lining  the  shore,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  interest 
to  me  to  be  sure.  But  suppose  I  had  been  in  that 
equinoctial  gale  that  blew  with  such  violence,  and 
had  had  the  command  of  a  ship  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  the  lighthouse  nad  not  been  in  sight, 
and  my  spars  had  been  split,  and  my  rigging  had 
been  disarranged,  and  my  sails  had  been  blown 
away,  and  I  had  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  the  ship 
out  of  a  trough  of  the  sea,  and  I  had  been  trying  to 
make  some  harbour,  how  would  I  have  enrolled  the 
chart,  and  with  two  men  to  help  me  to  hold  it,  on 
account  of  the  rolling  and  staggering  of  the  vend, 


looked  at  all  the  signs  and  endeavoured  to  find  o«C 
where  1  was. 

Now  when  I  sit  in  my  house,  where  there  is  no 
gale,  and  with  no  ship,  and  read  my  chart  out 
of  curiosity,  I  read  it  as  you  sometimes  read  your 
Bible.  You  say,  "Here  is  the  headland  of  de- 
pravity, and  there  is  a  lighthouse — *  Bom  again  ; ' 
and  here  is  the  channel  of  duty."  And  yet  eveir 
one  of  you  has  chaige  of  a  ship — ^the  human  soul 
Evil  passions  are  fierce  winds  that  are  driving  it. 
This  Bible  is  God's  chart  for  you  to  steer  by,  to 
keep  you  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  show 
you  where  the  harbour  is,  and  how  to  reach  it 
without  running  on  rocks  or  bars. 

It  is  the  book  of  life ;  it  is  the  book  of  everlastti^ 
life ;  so  take  heed  how  you  read  it  In  reading  it, 
see  that  you  have  the  truth,  and  not  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  it.  Yo'j  cannot  live  without  it.  You 
die  for  ever  unlen  you  have  it  to  teach  jfou  what 
are  your  relations  to  God  and  eternity.  May 
God  guide  you  away  from  all  cunning  appearances 
of  truth  set  to  deceive  men,  and  make  you  love  the 
real  truth  I  Above  all  other  things,  may  God 
make  you  honest  in  interpreting  it,  and  applying  it 
to  your  daily  life  and  deposition  I         — Beecktr. 

0.  With  rererent  dodlltF. 

(563.)  Open  the  Bible  with  holy  reverence  ss  the 
Book  of  God,  indited  by  the  Holy  Ghosu  Re- 
member that  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
was  revealed  by  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  purposely 
sent  from  heaven  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
to  make  known  to  men  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
matters  of  their  salvation.  Bethink  you  well,  if 
God  should  but  send  a  book  or  letter  to  you  hy  an 
angel,  how  reverently  you  would  receive  it !  How 
carefully  you  would  peruse  it ;  and  reganl  it  above 
all  the  bcK>ks  in  the  world  I  And  how  much  rather 
should  you  do  so,  by  that  book  which  is  indited 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  record eth  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  Himself,  whose  authority  is  greater  than  the 
angels  1  Read  it  not  therefore  as  a  common  lk)ok, 
wiui  a  common  and  irreverent  heart ;  but  in  the 
dread  and  love  of  God  the  author. 

Remember  that  it  is  the  will  and  testament  of 
your  Lord,  and  the  covenant  of  most  full  and 
gracious  promises;  which  all  your  comforts,  and 
all  your  hopes  of  pardon  and  everlasting  life  are 
built  upon.  Read  u,  therefore,  with  love  and  great 
delight.  Value  it  a  thousandfold  more  than  you 
would  do  the  letters  of  your  dearest  friend,  or  the 
deeds  by  which  you  hold  your  lands ;  or  anything 
else  of  low  concernment.  If  the  law  were  sweeter 
to  David  than  honey,  and  better  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  was  his  delight  and  meditation 
ail  the  day  ;  oh,  what  should  be  the  sweet  and  pre- 
cious Gospel  to  us  1 

Remember  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  unseen  things 
and  of  the  greatest  mysteries ;  and  therefore  come 
not  to  it  with  arrogance  as  a  iudge,  but  with  hu- 
mility as  a  learner  or  disciple :  and  if  anything 
seem  difficult  or  improbable  to  you,  suspect  your 
own  unfurnished  understanding,  and  not  the  saicred 
Word  of  God.  If  a  learner  in  any  art  or  science, 
will  suspect  his  teacher  and  his  books,  whenever  he 
is  stalled,  or  meeteth  with  that  which  seemeth 
unlikely  to  him,  his  pride  would  keep  possession 
for  his  ignorance,  and  his  folly  were  like  to  bci 
unenviable.  '^  Baxter^  1615-1691. 

{564.)  One  way  of  reading  the  Bible  with  advaa* 
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Iflfe  is  to  pay  it  great  homage ;  so  that  when  we 
come  to  any  part  which  we  cannot  connect  with 
other  passages,  we  must  conclude  that  this  arises 
from  our  ignorance,  but  that  the  seeming  con- 
trarieties are  in  themselves  quite  reconcilable. 

— C^  i740-i8ia 

(565.)  When  we  read  the  Bible  we  must  always 
remember  that,  like  the  holy  waters  seen  by 
Ecekiel  (chap,  xlvii.),  it  is  in  some  places  up  "  to 
the  ankles,*'  in  others,  up  "  to  the  knees,  in  others,** 
up  *'  to  the  loins ; "  and  in  some,  "  a  river  '*  too 
deep  to  be  fathomed,  and  that  "  cannot  be  passed 
over."  There  b  light  enough  to  guide  the  humble 
and  teachable  to  heaven,  and  obscurity  enough  to 
confound  the  unbeliever.         — Cecily  1740-1810. 

(566.)  The  Bible  scorns  to  be  treated  scientifically. 
After  all  your  accurate  statements  it  will  leave  you 
•ground.  The  Bible  does  not  come  round  and  ask 
our  opinion  of  its  contents.  It  proposes  to  us  a 
constitution  of  grace,  which  we  are  to  receive  though 
we  do  not  wholly  comprehend  it  Numberless 
questions  may  be  started  on  the  various  parts  of  this 
constitution.  Much  of  it  1  cannot  understand,  even 
of  what  respects  myself ;  but  1  am  called  to  act  on 
it  And  this  is  agreeable  to  analogy.  My  child 
will  ask  me  questions  on  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
what  I  enjoin,  but  1  silence  him  : — **  You  are  not 
▼et  able  to  comprehend  this;  your  business  is  to 
believe  me,  and  obey  me."     — Cecily  i740-i8ia 

(567.)  The  system  of  reasoning  from  our  own 
conjectures  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Most  High 
doing  so  and  so,  tends  to  lead  a  man  to  proceed 
from  the  rejection  of  his  own  form  of  Christianity 
to  a  rejection  of  revelation  altogether.  But  does  it 
stop  here  ?  Does  not  the  same  system  lead  naturally 
to  Atheism  also  ?  Experience  shows  that  that  con- 
sequence,  which  reason  might  have  anticipated, 
does  often  actually  take  place.  — //  iiaiely. 

r«  OomiffelifliiBlTAly  and  oontbrnonaly. 

(568.)  Walk  all  up  and  down  this  Bible  domain. 
Try  every  path.  Plunge  in  at  the  prophecies  and 
come  out  at  the  epistles.  Go  with  the  patriarchs, 
until  you  meet  the  evangelists.  Kummage  and  ran- 
sack, aa  children  who  are  not  satisfied  when  they 
come  to  a  new  house,  until  they  know  what  is  in 
every  room,  and  into  what  every  door  opens.  Open 
every  jewel-casket.  Examine  the  skylights.  For 
ever  be  asking  questions.  Put  to  a  higher  use  than 
was  intended  the  Oriental  proverb,  **  Hold  all  the 
skirts  of  thy  mantle  extended  when  heaven  is  rain- 
i^gold." 

Passing  from  Col^ne  to  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  the 
scenery  is  comparatively  tame.  But  from  Bonn  to 
Mayence  it  is  enchanting.  You  sit  on  deck,  and 
feel  as  if  this  last  flash  of  beauty  must  exhaust  the 
scene ;  but  in  a  moment  there  is  a  turn  of  the  river, 
which  covers  up  the  former  view  with  more  luxuriant 
vineyards,  and  more  defiant  castles,  and  bolder  bluffs, 
Tine-wreathed,  and  grapes  so  ripe  that  if  the  hills  be 
tooclied  they  would  bleed  their  rich  life  away  into 
the  bowels  of  Bingen  and  Hockheimer.  Here  and 
there  there  are  streams  of  water  melting  into  the 
river,  like  smaller  joys  swallowed  in  the  bosom  of 
a  grnt  gladness.  And  when  night  begins  to  throw 
its  black  mantle  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hills,  and 
yott  are  approaching  disembarkation  at  Mayence,  the 
lights  akmg  the  shore  fairly  bewitch  the  scene  with 
'  xa  beaoty,  giving  one  a  thrill  that  he  £eels  tmt 


once,  yet  that  lasts  him  for  ever.  So  this  river  of 
God's  Word  is  not  a  straight  stream,  but  a  winding 
splendour— at  every  turn  new  wonders  to  attract, 
still  riper  vintage  pressing  to  the  brink,  and  crowded 
with  castles  of  strength — Stolzenfels  and  Johannis- 
berger  as  nothing  compared  with  the  strong  tower 
into  which  the  righteous  run  and  are  sav^ — and 
our  disembarkation  at  last,  in  the  evening,  amid  the 
lights  that  gleam  from  the  shore  of  heaven.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  Bible  voyagers 
stop  at  Cologne,  where  the  chief  glories  begin. 

The  sea  of  God's  Word  is  not  like  Gennesxiret, 
twelve  miles  by  six,  but  boundless;  and  in  any  one 
direction  you  can  sail  on  for  ever.  Why  then  con- 
fine yourself  to  a  short  psalm,  or  to  a  few  verses  ol 
an  epistle  ?  The  largest  fish  are  not  near  the  sliore. 
Hoist  all  sail  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Take  huld 
of  both  oars  and  pull  away.  Be  like  some  of  the 
whalers  that  go  off  from  New  Bedford  or  Ports- 
mouth to  be  gone  for  two  or  three  years.  Yea, 
calculate  on  a  lifetime  voyage.  You  do  not  want 
to  land  until  you  land  in  heaven.  Sail  away,  O  ye 
mariners,  for  eternity.    Launch  out  i$Uo  tJu  deep. 

'—'I'tUmage. 

(569.)  A  man  of  little  leisure  like  the  shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain  may  be  glad  to  snatch  for  his 
morning  meal  a  promise  or  a  proverb,  the  verse  of 
a  psalm  or  a  sentence  from  a  gospel.  But  even  the 
busiest  man  will  find  occasional  opportunities  for 
more  extensive  reading  ;  and  on  some  quiet  evening 
or  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Sabbath,  you  could  not  do 
better  than  sit  down  to  the  Bible  as  you  would  to 
a  theological  treatise  or  a  volume  of  Christian  bio- 
graphy, with  your  mind  made  up  to  a  deliberate 
and  straightforward  perusal.  With  this  view  you 
may  select  the  history  of  Joseph,  or  Samson,  or 
David,  or  Solomon  ;  the  Journeys  of  the  Israelites  ; 
the  Missionary  Excursiou»  of  St.  Paul ;  or  you  may 
resolve  to  m'*ster  a  century  of  Hebrew  history,  con- 
necting with  recorded  events  the  contemporary  pro- 
phecies, or  you  may  determine  to  read  right  through 
a  Gospel  Narrative,  or  the  whole  writings  of  some 
apostle.  And  justas  you  find  the  charms  ofcontinuity 
and  completeness  enhance  all  the  other  attractions  of 
an  ordinary  book — so,  in  perfect  harmony  with  devout 
and  reverential  feelings,  will  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  development  of  the  leading  idea*  the  progress 
of  the  argument,  enlist  your  interest  and  quicken 
your  perceptive  powers.  Indeed^  there  are  many  of 
the  inspired  writings  with  which  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
deal  otherwise.  To  take  the  analogous  case, — when 
you  have  only  a  minute  to  spare,  you  may  run  your 
eye  over  a  hymn  of  Cowper  or  a  **  Thought "  of 
Pascal,  and  at  once  glean  something  memorable, 
but  you  would  hardly  think  it  justice  to  a  Sermon 
of  Horslcy,  or  a  Biography  of  Walton,  or  a  Drama 
of  Racine,  to  read  it  at  the  rate  of  two  pages  a  day ; 
yet  this  is  the  treatment  usually  given  to  the  kindred 
compositions  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

^HamtUon^  1814-1867. 

t.  With  prayerful  meditation. 

(570.)  To  some  the  Bible  is  uninteresting  and 
unprofitable,  because  they  read  too  fast.  Amongst 
the  insects  which  subsist  on  the  sweet  sap  of  flowers, 
there  are  two  very  diflierent  classes.  One  is  remark- 
able for  its  imposing  plumage,  which  shows  in  the 
sunbeams  like  the  dust  of  ecms  ;  and  as  ^ou  watch 
its  jaunty  gyrations  over  the  fields,  and  its  minuet 
dance  from  flower  to  flower,  you  cannot  help  aut^ir* 
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ing  its  graceful  activity,  for  it  is  plainly  getting  over 
a  great  deal  of  ground.  But,  in  the  same  field  there 
is  another  worlcer,  whose  brown  vest  and  business- 
like straightforward  flight  may  not  have  arrested 
your  eye.  His  fluttering  neighbour  darts  down  here 
and  there,  and  sips  el^^antly  wherever  he  can  And 
a  drop  of  ready  nectar;  but  this  dingy  plodder 
makes  a  pomt  of  alighting  everywhere,  and  wher- 
ever he  alights  he  either  finds  honey  or  makes  it  If 
the  flower-cup  be  deep,  he  goes  down  to  the  bottom ; 
if  its  dragon-mouth  be  shut,  he  thrusts  its  lips 
asunder ;  and  if  the  nectar  be  peculiar  or  recondite, 
he  explores  all  about  till  he  discovers  it,  and  then 
having  ascertained  the  knack  of  it,  joyful  as  one  who 
has  found  great  spoil,  he  sings  his  way  down  into 
its  luscious  recesses.  His  rival,  of  the  painted  velvet 
wing,  has  no  patience  for  such  dull  ana  long-winded 
details.  But  what  is  the  end  ?  Why,  the  one  died 
last  October  along  with  the  flowers ;  the  other  is 
warm  in  his  hive  to-night,  amidst  the  fragrant  stores 
which  he  gathered  t^neath  the  bright  beams  of 
summer. 

Reader,  to  which  do  you  belong  ? — the  butterflies 
or  bees?  Do  you  search  the  Scriptures,  or  do  you 
only  skim  them  ?  Do  you  dwell  on  a  passage  till  you 
bring  out  some  meaning,  or  till  you  can  carry  away 
some  memorable  truth  or  immediate  lesson  ?  or  do 
you  flit  along  on  heedless  wing«  only  on  the  look- 
out for  novelty,  and  too  frivolous  to  explore  or 
fwnder  the  Scriptures?  Does  the  Word  of  God 
dwell  in  you  so  nchly,  that  in  the  vigils  of  a  restless 
night,  or  in  the  bookless  solitude  of  a  sick  room,  or 
in  the  winter  of  old  age  or  exclusion  from  ordin- 
ances, its  treasured  truths  would  perpetuate  summer 
round  you,  and  give  you  meat  to  eat  which  the 
world  knows  not  of?       — Hamilton^  1814-1867. 

(571.)  I  think  as  there  are  always  among  violets 
some  that  are  very  much  sweeter  to  us  than  others, 
so  among  texts    there  are  some  that    are    more 

Srecious  to  us  than  others.  When  I  go  to  the 
lible,  it  is  not  once  in  a  hundred  times  that  I  ever 
read  a  whole  chapter  for  my  own  devotions.  I  turn 
to  Isaiah,  for  instance,  and  run  my  eye  down,  and, 
like  one  that  goes  out  into  the  field  to  rest,  I  do 
not  take  the  first  spot  that  presents  itself,  but  wait 
till  I  find  a  nook  where  the  mosses  are  right,  and 
the  flowers  are  right,  and  the  shrubs  are  right,  and 
then  sit  down  and  feast  my  eyes  on  the  beauties 
around  me,  and  take  great  comfort.  I  wander 
along  till  I  come  to  a  passage  which,  though  I  can- 
not tell  why,  I  read  over,  and  over,  and  over  again. 
One  or  two  verses  or  sentences,  perhaps,  will  linger 
in  my  head  all  day,  like  some  sweet  passage  in  a 
letter,  or  like  some  felicitous  word  spoken  by  a 
friend,  coming  and  going,  coming  ana  going,  all 
the  time.  I  find  oflen  that  one  smgle  text,  taking 
possession  of  the  mind  in  the  morning,  and  ringing 
through  it  during  the  whole  day,  does  me  more 
good  than  the  resting  of  a  whole  chapter.  Some- 
times, when  I  am  hungr)'  for  Scripture  reading,  1  go 
over  one,  or  two,  or  three  chapters ;  but  it  is  1^- 
cause  I  want  to,  and  I  do  it  without  thinking  of 
doing  it.  But  generally  I  am  not  inclined  to  take 
in  so  much.  Frequently  some  one  thing  that 
Christ  said  fixes  itself  in  my  mind,  and  remains 
there  from  morning  till  night. 

You  may  over-read.  Persons  want  to  be  vigor- 
ous and  strong,  and  thev  say,  "To  eat  is  the  way 
to  b'K^ome  so;"  and  they  gorge  their  stomachs 
;wtth  food,  and   overlay  their  powers,    and   make 


themselves  weak  and  stupid  by  excessive  eating. 
And  you  may  eat  too  much  Bible  as  weU  as  too 
much  bread.  — Beecker, 

9.  With  appropriation  fUth. 

(572.)  Job  uses  the  language  of  appropriatioiL 
He  says,  **  My  Redeemer."  And  all  that  we 
know,  or  hear,  or  speak  of  Him,  will  avail  us  but 
little,  unless  we  are  really  and  personally  interested 
in  Him  as  our  Redeemer.  A  cold  speculative 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  a  lawyer  has  of  a 
will  or  a  deed,  which  he  reads  with  no  further 
design  than  to  understand  the  tenor  and  import  of 
the  writing,  will  neither  save  nor  comfort  the  soul. 
The  believer  reads  it,  as  the  will  is  read  by  the 
heir,  who  finds  his  own  name  in  it,  and  b  warranted 
by  it  to  call  the  estate  and  all  the  particulars 
specified  his  own.  He  appropriates  the  privileges 
to  himself,  and  says,  the  promises  are  mine ;  the 
pardon,  the  peace,  the  heaven,  of  which  I  read,  are 
all  mine.  Thu  is  the  will  and  testament  of  the 
Redeemer,  of  my  Redeemer.  The  great  Testator 
remembered  me  in  His  will,  which  is  confirmed, 
and  rendered  valid  by  His  death  (Heb.  ix.  16),  and 
therefore  I  humbly  claim,  and  assuredly  expect,  the 
benefit  of  all  that  He  has  bequeathed. 

— Newton^  1 725-1807. 

Xnr.    in  WHAT  SPIRIT  IT  IS   TO  BE  CON^ 
SULTED. 

(573.)  When  thou  consultest  with  the  Word, 
take  heed  thou  comest  not  with  a  judgment  pre-en- 
caeed  to  any  party  and  opinion,  lie  is  not  like  to 
hold  the  scales  even  whose  judgment  is  bribed 
beforehand.  A  distempered  eye  sees  the  object  of 
that  colour  with  whicn  itself  is  aflected ;  and  a 
mind  prepossessed,  will  be  ready  to  impose  its  own 
sense  upon  the  Word,  and  so  loseth  the  truth  by  an 
overweening  conceit  of  his  own  opinion.  Too 
many,  alas,  read  the  Scriptures  not  so  much  to  be 
informed  by  them,  as  confirmed  in  what  already 
they  have  taken  up.  They  choose  opinions,  as 
Samson  his  wife,  because  diey  please  them,  and 
tlien  come  to  gain  the  Scriptures'  consent 

^Gumally  1617-1679. 

(574.)  The  attitude  of  the  human  mind  toward 
revelation  should  be  precisely  the  same  as  toward 
nature.  The  naturalist  does  not  attempt  to  mould 
the  mountains  to  his  patterns ;  and  the  theologian 
must  not  strive  to  pre-configure  the  Scriptures  to 
his  private  opinions.  The  mountain  is  an  object 
positive,  fixed,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  eye 
that  looks  upon  it ;.  and  that  mass  of  truth  which  is 
contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  also  an 
object,  positive,  fixed,  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  individual  mind  that  contemplates  it.  The 
crystaUine  humour  of  the  eye  is  confessedly  passive 
in  relation  to  the  mountain  mass  that  looms  up 
before  it  in  majesty  and  in  glory.  It  receives  an 
impression  and  experiences  a  sensation,  not 
mechanically  or  chemically  indeed,  as  wax  melts 
before  fire,  or  as  an  alkali  effervesces  under  an  acid, 
vet  inevitably  and  in  accordance  with  the  real  and 
independent  nature  of  the  mountain.  And  the 
moral  mind  of  man,  in  relation  to  the  moral  truth 
of  God  which  is  set  over  against  it  in  revelation, 
should  in  like  manner  be  recipient,  and  take  an 
impression  that  issues  inevitably  from  the  nature  and 
Qualifies  of  fixed  and  eternal  truth.  Neither  in  the 
I  instance  of  the  eye  nor  of  the  mind  is  the  fimctiov 
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that  of  authorship  or  originAtion ;  it  is  that  of  living 
recipiency  and  acquiescence.  In  the  presence  of 
tv>th  nature  and  revelation,  man,  as  Lord  Bacon 
phrases  it,  is  a  minister  and  interpreter,  and  not  a 
creator  aiul  lord.  — SAedd, 

XV.    HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  TREATED  BY  US. 

1.  It  mut  be  loved  for  its  purity. 

(575)  "Thy  Word  is  very  pure,  therefore  Thy 
servant  loveth  it"  Hypocrites  wiU  now  and  then 
relish  the  comfort  of  tne  Gospel,  be  affected  with 
the  Word,  because  it  speaks  such  good  things  to 
poor  sinners  :  but  God's  children  love  the  Word  for 
Its  purity.  *Tis  not  comfort  only  must  draw  our 
love,  but  holiness.  This  argues  the  life  and  power 
of  grace,  when  we  would  not  have  the  law  of  God 
less  strict  than  it  is,  but  love  it  for  this  very  reason, 
because  it  is  strict  and  holy.  You  would  not  think 
a  beggar  loves  you,  because  he  likes  your  alms,  but 
is  loth  to  stay  with  you  for  your  service,  and  live 
under  the  orderly  government  of  your  family.  Most 
men's  love  to  the  Word  is  such,  they  delight  in  the 
comfort  of  it  as  an  alms,  but  hate  the  duty  of  it  as 
a  task  ;  they  had  rather  let  the  duties  of  it  alone ; 
if  it  could  be  without  danger.  Oh,  but  when  your 
heart  consents  to  the  purity  of  the  law,  and  you 
would  choose  that  life  which  it  points  out  to  you, 
rather  than  anv  life  in  the  world,  or  the  most  abso- 
lute freedom  that  the  heart  of  man  can  imagine,  so 
that  you  love  your  Master  the  more  because  He  has 
appomted  such  work ;  this  is  true  affection  to  God 
and  His  Word.  ^Mun/on,  1620- 1667. 

1.  It  miut  be  dUlffently  itadled. 

(576.)  Prize  the  Scriptures,  and  be  more  diligent 
in  hearing,  reading,  meditating  on  the  blessed  truths 
contained  therein.  The  earth  is  the  fruitful  mother 
of  all  herbs  and  plants,  yet  it  must  be  tilled, 
ploughed,  harrowed,  and  dressed,  else  it  brings 
forth  little  fruit  The  Scriptures  contain  all  the 
grounds  of  comfort  and  happiness ;  but  we  have 
little  benefit,  unless  daily  versed  in  reading,  hear- 
ings and  meditation. 

^Mantan^  1620-1667. 

(577.)  "  Search  ike  Scriptures,  '*  Indeed  were  there 
Dot  siiich  an  express  wora  for  this  duty,  yet  the  very 
penning  of  them,  with  the  end  for  which  they  are 
vrrit  considered,  would  impose  the  duty  upon  us. 
"When  a  law  is  enacted  by  a  prince  or  state,  tor  their 
•objects  to  obey,  the  very  promulgation  of  it  is 
enough  to  oblige  the  people  to  take  notice  of  it 
Neither  will  it  serve  a  subject's  turn  that  breaks  this 
law,  to  say  he  was  ignorant  of  any  such  law  being 
in  force  :  the  publication  of  it  bound  him  to  inquire 
niter  it  What  other  end  have  lawgivers  in  divulg- 
ing their  Acts,  but  that  their  penple  might  know  their 
duty?  — Gumallt  161 7-1679. 

(578.)  But  yon  will  say,  "If  we  oad  so  much 
time  to  spare  as  others,  we  would  itoi  be  so  un- 
acqnainted  with  the  Scriptures:  but  alas,  we  have 
to  much  business  to  do,  and  our  hands  so  full  with 
cor  worldly  callings,  that  we  hope  God  will  excuse 
us,  though  we  have  not  so  much  knowledge  of  His 
word  as  others." 

Is  this  thy  plea  that  thou  indeed  meanest  to  use 
when  thou  comest  to  the  bar,  and  art  called  to  give 
thy  answer  to  Christ  thy  Judge  upoB  this  matter? 
This  is  so  fiaur  firom  mending  the  matter,  that  thou 
dost  hut  cover  one  sin  with  another.     Who  gave 


thee  leave  thus  to  overlade  thyself  with  the  incum- 
brance of  the  world  ?  Is  not  God  the  Lord  of  thy 
time  ?  Is  it  not  given  by  Him,  to  be  laid  out  for- 
Him?  He  allows  thee  indeed  a  fair  portion  ther^. 
of  for  the  lower  employments  of  this  life ;  but  did 
He  ever  intend  to  turn  Himself  out  of  all  ?  This  is 
as  if  the  mariners,  who  are  allowed  by  the  merchant 
some  trivial  adventure  for  themselves,  should  fill  the 
ship,  and  leave  no  stowage  for  his  goods  that  pays 
the  freight.  Will  it  suffice  him  to  say.  There  is  no 
room  left  for  his  commodities?  Or  as  if  a  servant, 
when  his  master  asks  why  he  neglected  such  a 
business  committed  to  his  care  for  dispatch,  should 
answer,  He  was  (Irunk,  and  therefore  could  not  do 
it  "  Why  did  you  not  read  my  Word,  and  medi- 
tate thereon  ?  "  will  Christ  say  at  that  day.  Darest 
thou  then  be  so  impudent  as  to  say,  '*Lord,  I  was 
overcharged  with  the  cares,  and  drunk  with  the  love 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  I  could  not?"  Well, 
if  this  be  the  thief  that  robs  thee  of  thy  time,  eet 
out  of  his  hands  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  lest  it  also 
rob  thee  of  thy  soul.  The  devil  can  desire  no 
greater  advantage  against  thee ;  he  hath  thee  sure 
enough  in  his  trap.  He  may  better  boast  over  thee, 
than  Pharaoh  could  over  Israel,  **  He  is  entangled^ 
he  is  entangled  in  the  IViidemess  of  the  Worlds  and 
shall  not  escape  my  hands.''* 

— Gumallf  1617-1679. 

(579.)  Did  men  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  matters  of  the  highest 
importance  to  our  everlasting  happiness,  would  they 
neglect  it  and  lav  it  aside,  and  study  it  no  more 
than  a  man  would  do  an  almanack  out  of  date,  or 
than  a  man,  who  believes  the  attaining  a  philo- 
sopher's stone  to  be  ifiipossible,  would  study  those 
books  that  treat  of  it  ?  If  men  did  believe  that  it 
contains  plain  and  easy  directions  for  the  attaining 
of  eternal  happiness,  and  escaping  eternal  misery, 
they  would  converse  much  with  it,  make  it  their 
companion  and  their  counsellor,  "meditate  in  it 
day  and  night,"  read  it  with  all  diligence,  and  put 
in  practice  the  directions  of  it 

30  that  whatever  men  pretend,  it  is  plain,  that 
those  who  n^Iect  God  and  religion,  and  contradict 
the  precepts  of  His  Word  by  their  lives,  they  do  not 
firmly  believe  there  is  a  God,  nor  that  this  book  is 
the  Word  of  God.  ^TUloUon^  1630-1694. 

(58a)  Not  unfrequently  the  most  precious  things 
are  the  most  difficult  to  attain.  Iron,  and  cool,  and 
gold,  do  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  they 
have  to  be  sought  for  carefully,  and  with  great 
trouble.  The  earth  does  not  yield  her  choicest  life- 
giving  products — her  com,  her  wine,  her  oil — with- 
out much  painstaking  skill  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
bandman. So  with  the  Bible.  Some  of  its  highest 
truths  by  no  means  lie  on  the  surface.  They  are 
there  most  certainly,  and  they  are  to  be  found  ;  but 
they  need  patient  investigation,  and  humble,  prayer- 
ful thought,  in  order  that  they  may  be  discovered. 

— Hooper. 

S.  Mnst  be  used  tiy  ni,  ae  w«n  as  dlfltised. 

(581.)  Much  praiseworthy  zeal  is  expended  in 
societies  which  have  undertaken  the  business  of 
enlightening  the  Gentile  world  ;  but  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  while  we  are  engaged,  some  in  making, 
some  in  hearing,  speeches  on  the  subject  of  sending 
ihe  Bible  to  the  heathen  ;  and  while  we  are  contri- 
buting our  money  and  our  influence  to  the  promo- 
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tloQ  of  BO  blessed  aq  object,  we  may  be  soflering  the 
page  of  God's  life-giving  Word  to  remain  unread  in 
our  own  homes?  To  participate  in  giving  the 
blessing  to  others  while  we  refuse  to  appropriate  it 
also  to  ourselves,  ti  as  though  the  adventurous 
traveller,  plunging  into  a  deep,  dark  cavern,  should 
place  in  another's  hand  the  torch  on  which  his  own 
safety  and  his  own  life  depended,  and  should  lake 
his  separate  way  heedless  of  the  unseen  danger 
which  he  might  encounter,  the  subterranean  river 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  precipitous  abyss  on  the 
other.  The  madness  of  such  a  one  would  be  sense 
and  reason  compared  with  the  insane  fully  of  those 
who,  while  they  minister  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
heathen,  sufler  not  its  tayi  to  iall  upon  their  own 
dark  path.  — Salttr^  1Z4/X 

XVI.    ITS  MYSTERiSSf  OBSCl/RiTISS^  AND 
DIFFICULTIES, 

1.  Are  not  to  be  denied. 

(58a.)  Those  huge  boulden  which  lie  along  the 
▼alley  of  Sioro  in  the  Tyrol,  are  of  a  granite 
unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  they  must  have 
oome  from  a  great  distance.  Now  it  might  be  hard 
to  explain  the  method  by  which  they  arrived  in  the 
valley,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  they 
are  there.  Most  unaccountable  is  the  fact,  but 
a  very  strong  and  stubborn  fact  it  is,  for  there  they 
lie,  h'ige  as  houses,  and  yet  perfectly  alien  to  the 
country.  There  are  truths  in  Scripture  which 
puzzle  us,  we  cannot  understand  their  irlation  to 
other  portions  of  revelation,  they  are  mysteries, 
apparently  alien  to  the  spirit  of  other  passages. 
AVhat  then  ?  Suppose  we  cannot  account  for  them, 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  they  are,  and 
it  would  be  extreme  folly  to  deny  their  existence 
because  they  puzzle  us.  Rather  let  us  find  room 
for  adoring  faith  where  reason  is  lost  in  wonder. 

— Spurgeim, 

8.  Do  not  •ztond  to  anytlilng  Mse&tiAl  for  OS  to 
know. 

(5^30  God  has  revealed  great  mysteries  sufHcient 
for  saving  fi&ith,  though  not  to  satisfy  rash  curiosity. 
There  is  a  knowledge  of  curiosity  and  discourse, 
and  a  knowledge  of  doing  and  performance.  The 
art  of  navigation  requires   a  knowledge  how  to 

Svem  a  ship,  and  what  seas  are  safe,  what  are 
ngerous  by  rocks  and  sands,  and  tempests,  that 
oAen  surprise  those  who  sail  to  them :  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sea  is  not  necessary.  The  mariner  must  be 
instructed  in  the  nature  and  use  of  the  compass,  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  load- 
stone is  not  required  of  him.  So,  to  believe 
savingly  in  Christ,  we  must  know  that  He  is  the 
living  and  true  God,  and  true  man,  that  died  for 
our  redemption ;  but  'tis  not  necessary  that  we 
should  know  the  manner  of  the  union  of  His  two 
natures.  The  discovery  of  the  manner  of  Divine 
mysteries  is  not  suitable  to  the  nature  of  faith,  for 
'tis  the  evidence  of  thimis  not  seen  \  the  obscurity  of 
the  object  is  consistent  with  the  certainty  of  the 
assent  to  it :  and  'tis  contrary  to  the  end  of  revela- 
tion ;  which  is  to  humble  us  in  the  modest  ignor- 
ance of  Divine  inysteries  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, and  to  enlighten  us  in  those  things  which  are 
necessary  to  be  known.  The  light  of  &ith  is  as 
much  below  the  light  of  glory,  at  'tis  above  the 
light  of  natuxei 


t.  To  wliat  tliey  are  doiL 
(I.)  To  our  ignorance, 

(584.)  It  is  merely  through  our  ignorance  that  the 
Scriptures  seem  contradictory.  1  thought  myseJI 
once  that  some  places  were  hardly  reconcilable^ 
which  now  I  see  do  very  plainly  agree ;  plainly,  I 
say,  to  them  that  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words.  There  are  no  human  writings*  bat  lie 
open  to  such  conceptions  of  the  ignorant.  It  it 
rather  a  wonder  that  the  Scriptures  seem  not  to  joa 
more  self-contradicting,  if  you  consider  : — 

isL  That  thev  are  writien  in  another  language, 
and  must  needs  lose  much  in  the  translation,  there 
being  few  words  to  be  found  in  any  language  which 
have  not  divers  significations. 

3d.  That  it  being  the  language  also  of  another 
country,  to  men  that  know  not  the  customs,  the 
situation  of  places,  the  proverbial  speeches  and 
phrases  of  that  country,  it  is  impossible  but  many 
words  should  seem  dark  or  contradictory. 

3d.  Also,  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  so  exceeding 
antiquity,  as  no  books  else  in  the  world  are  like 
them.  Now,  who  knows  not  that  in  all  countries 
in  the  world,  customs  and  proverbial  speeches  and 
phrases  alter ;  which  must  needs  make  words  seem 
dark,  even  to  men  of  the  same  country  and  language 
that  live  so  long  after.  We  have  many  English  pro- 
verbs, which,  if  in  after  ages  they  should  cease  to  be 
proverbs,  and  men  finding  them  in  our  writings  shall 
construe  them  as  plain  speeches,  they  would  seem 
to  be  either  false  or  ridiculous  nonsense.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  alteration  of  phrases.  He  that 
reads  but  Chaucer,  much  more  elder  writers,  will 
see  that  English  is  scarcely  the  same  thing  now  at 
it  was  then. 

Though  the  sacred  lans^uages  have  had  no  sncb 
great  alterations,  yet  by  this  it  may  appear,  that  it 
IS  no  wonder  if  to  the  ignorant  they  seem  con- 
trary or  difficult.  Do  not  mathematics  and  all 
sciences  stem  full  of  contradictions  and  impoasi* 
bilities  to  the  ignorant,  which  are  all  resolved  and 
cleared  to  those  that  understand  them  ?  It  is  a  very 
foolish  audacious  thing,  that  novices  in  divinit) 
should  expect  to  have  all  difficulties  resolved 
presently,  or  else  they  will  censure  the  Scriptures, 
and  speak  evil  of  the  things  they  know  not,  instead 
of  censuring  themselves ;  when  yet  these  men  know, 
that  in  the  easiest  science,  yea,  or  basest  manu* 
facture,  they  must  have  time  to  learn  the  reasons  ol 
them.  It  is  usual  with  raw  scholars  in  all  kinds  ol 
studies,  to  say  as  Nicodemus  did  at  first  of  regenen^ 
tion,  '*How  can  these  things  be?"  Methinkt 
such  frail  and  shallow  creatures,  as  all  men  axe^ 
should  rather  be  so  sensible  of  their  own  incapacity 
and  ignorance,  as  to  be  readier  to  take  the  olanie 
to  themselves  than  tc  quarrel  with  the  truth. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(5^5- )  What  abundance  of  seeming  contradictions 
in  Scripture  do  rise  up  in  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant 
infidel ;  as  strange  apparitions  do  to  a  distracted 
man,  or  as  many  colours  before  the  inflamed  or 
distempered  eye.  These  self-conceited,  ignorant 
souls  do  imagine  all  to  be  impossible  which  exceed- 
eth  their  knowledge ;  and  because  they  cannot  tee 
the  sweet  consent  of  Scripture,  and  how  those 
places  do  suit  and  fortify  each  other,  which  to  them 
seem  to  contradu:t  each  other,  therefore  th^  think 
no  one  else  can  tee  it;  no,  not  God  Himsel£ 
They  are  like  an  ignorant  fellow  in  a  watchmakei^ff 
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thop,  that  thinks  nobody  can  set  all  the  loose 
pieces  together,  and  make  a  watch  of  them,  because 
oe  cannot :  when  he  hath  tried  many  ways,  and 
cannot  hit  it,  he  casts  all  by,  and  condudeth  that 
it  is  impossible.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2.)  7h  our  prefudicts. 

(586.)  The  Bible  never  promises  truth  to  the 
tindevout  and  mbelievine.  This  being  the  case, 
we  need  not  be  surpiised  tnat  he  who  opens  it  in  a 
cavilling  hypercritical  spirit  finds  no  beauty  and 
sees  no  gloiy  in  it.  We  have  lead  somewhere  of 
an  astronomer,  who  fancied  one  day  he  had 
made  an  extraordinary  discovery.  Looking  at  the 
sun  through  a  telescope,  he  distinctly  noticed  a 
huge  black  body  of  some  kind  which  seemed  to 
overspread  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  Nor  was 
that  alL  The  mysterious  object  moved,  and  with 
something  like  awful  rapidity.  What  could  it  be  ? 
Had  some  sudden  and  dreadful  calamity  befallen 
the  orb  of  day  ?  Was  it  being  destroyed  ?  The 
good  man  was  alarmed  and  pdzzled  fdr  a  while. 
At  last  it  struck  him  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
examine  his  instrument.  This  he  did,  and  the 
investigation  toon  proved  &tal  to  the  wonderful 
disooveiy.  He  found  an  insect  on  the  ^lass  I  In 
like  manner  the  difficulties  which  sceptics  find  in 
the  Bible  are  very  often  in  themselves.  Ijtt  them 
examine  the  medium  through  which  they  look  at 
the  '*  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  blots  are  on  it, 
not  in  Him.  —7*.  H.  Hievemon* 

(3.)  T0  mar pnsum^Him. 

(587.)  I  feel  no  disposition  to  stumble  at  the 
mvsteries  of  Revelation  till  I  forget  myself.  He 
who  ventures  beyond  his  depth  must  be  drowned. 
There  are  some  truths  in  my  own  aflairs  which, 
however  I  state  them  to  my  children,  must  appear 
to  them  strange  and  incredible  ;  could  they  be  pre- 
sented  to  the  intellect  of  a  fly,  they  must  appear 
much  more  so.  There  is,  however,  some  propor- 
tion between  the  intellect  of  a  man  and  that  of  a 
fly,  but  no  proportion  at  all  between  that  which  is 
finite  and  that  which  is  infinite.  In  viewing,  there- 
ibre,  the  scheme  of  redemption,  I  seem  Tike  one 
viewing  a  vast  and  complicated  machine  of  exquisite 
contrivance :  what  I  comprehend  of  it  is  wonder- 
ful, what  X  do  not,  is,  perhaps,  more  so  still. 

—Cat/,  i74S-i8ia 

(4.)  To  <mr  indolence. 

(588.)  There  is  also  much  diligence  necessary, 
as  well  as  time  and  patience,  before  men  can  come  to 
so  much  understanding  in  the  heavenly  mysteries, 
as  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  difiiculties  that  occur. 
If  you  stay  never  so  long  in  Christ's  school,  and  yet 
be  truants  and  loiterers,  and  will  not  take  pains,  no 
wonder  if  you  remain  ignorant.  And  vet  these  men 
will  expect  that  they  should  know  all  things,  and 
be  satisfied  in  the  answer  of  every  objection,  or  else 
thev  will  suspect  the  truth  of  Christ.  Will  sitting 
still  in  Christ's  school  help  you  to  learning?  Do 
you  look  that  He  should  teach  you,  when  you  will 
not  take  pains  to  learn  what  He  teacheth  ?  You 
know  in  law,  in  physic,  in  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  sciences,  or  languages,  no  man  can  come  to 
Uklerstand  them,  much  less  to  defend  them  against 
all  opposeis,  and  to  resolve  all  objections,  without 
so  long  diligence  and  painstaking  in  his  studies  as 
the  grealneit  of  the  work  requires ;  and  shall  every 


voung  lazy  student  in  theology,  or  every  dull,  uife»» 
learned  professor,  think  to  see  through  all  Scripture 
difiiculties  so  easily,  or  else  will  he  suspect  the  truth 
which  he  should  learn?       ^-Baxter^  1 61 5-1691. 

C  WI17  tb^  are  permitted. 

(589.)  Many  people  say,  "Why  does  not  the 
Bible  settle  a  great  many  points  which  are  perplex- 
ing to  men  ?  *'  They  have  an  idea  that  a  book  which 
is  inspired  of  God  is  to  be  a  guide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  any  moral  questions  that  may  arise  in  the 
lives  of  men,  so  that  they  shall  not  have  the  trouble 
of  making  inc^uiries  on  any  subject  which  concerns 
their  higher '  interests.  Yon  might  as  well  say, 
"Why  did  not  God  make  a  garden  behind  everj 
man's  house,  where  all  desirable  plants  should  come 
up  of  their  own  accord,  where  weeds  should  be 
banished,  and  where  eveirthing  should  be  in  perfect 
order,  without  giving  the  owner  any  trouble?" 
It  might  as  well  be  asked,  "  Why  is  not  fruit  pro* 
vidcd  with  wings  like  birds,  so  tnat  it  might  fly  in 
through  the  window  and  set  itself  down  on  people's 
laps?  '  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say, 
"what  was  the  use  of  making  things  so  that  we 
should  have  to  work  in  order  to  get  them  ?  "  Many 
have  the  idea  that,  whife  things  in  this  world  were 
being  made,  they  might  just  as  well  have  been  made 
plain  to  us  as  have  oeen  made  obscure.  But  that 
IS  not  God*s  creative  idea.  God  meant  that  man 
should  be  for  ever  building  himself,  by  thought,  by 
feeling,  by  evolution ;  adapting  himself  to  circum- 
stances ;  sharpening  this  faculty  and  strengthening 
that  faculty  ;  lifling  up  and  pulling  down.  It  was 
the  Divine  intention  that  by  an  active  process  of 
education  we  should  be  developed  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  state  of  being.  In  a  world  which  is  made 
on  purpose  to  kill  lazy  folks,' and  to  build  up  in- 
dustrious people,  in  a  world  which  has  been  made 
like  a  vast  grinding-stone  on  which  to  polish  and 
sharpen  men  by  attritions,  do  you  suppose  God,  in 
giving  us  the  Bible,  has  given  us  a  book  that  settles 
everything?  Instead  of  being  such  a  book,  it  is 
one  which  stirs  men  up,  and  requires  them  to  form 
judgments  of  their  own.  '■^Beecher. 

A.  How  to  doftl  with  tbem. 

(590.)  Common  reason  tells  ns  that  we  mvst  fint 
have  a  general  proof  that  Scripture  is  God's  Word, 
and  argue  thence  to  the  verity  of  the  parts,  and  not 
begid  with  a  particular  proof  of  each  part.  It 
seems  that  you  would  argue  thus :  This  and  that 
text  of  Scripture  are  true,  therefore  they  are  God*a 
Word.  But  reason  telleth  you  that  you  should 
aigue  thus:  This  is  God's  Word,  therefore  it  is 
true.  If  you  set  a  bo^  at  school  to  learn  his  gram- 
mar, will  you  allow  him  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  stay 
till  he  can  reconcile  eveiy  seeming  contradiction  in 
it,  before  he  believe  it  to  be  a  grammar,  or  submit 
to  learn,  and  use  its  rules  ?  Or,  will  you  not  expect 
that  he  first  know  it  to  be  a  grammar,  and  then 
make  it  his  business  to  learn  to  understand  it,  and 
therein  to  learn  to  reconcile  all  seeming  contradic- 
tions ?  And  should  he  not  in  modesty  and  reason 
think  that  his  master  can  reconcile  that  which  may  % 
seem  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  such  nnleamed 
novices  as  he  is? 

For  my  part  I  am  fully  resolved,  that  if  my 
reason  could  reach  to  none  of  the  matters  revealed 
in  Scripture,  so  as  to  see  them  in  the  evidence  ol 
the  thing,  yet  if  I  once  see  the  evidence  of  Divine 
revelation,  I  may  well  be  assured  that  it  is  wholly 
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tnie,  how  ftr  so  ever  it  may  transcend  my  reason ; 
for  I  nave  reason  to  believe  all  that  God  revealeth 
and  asserteth ;  and  I  have  reason  to  acknowledge 
the  imbecility  of  my  reason,  and  its  incompetency 
to  censure  the  wisdom  of  God.  • 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(591.)  Consider,  how  easily  God  can  evince  the 
verity  of  those  passages  which  you  so  confidently 
reject,  and  open  ^our  eyes  to  see  that  as  plain  as 
the  highway,  which  now  seems  to  you  so  contradic- 
tory or  improbable ;  and  then  what  will  you  have 
to  say  for  your  unbelief  and  arrogancy,  but  to  con- 
fess your  folly  and  sit  down  in  shame  ?  You  know 
when  any  difficult  case  is  propounded  to  you  in  any 
other  matter,  wiiich  you  can  see  no  probable  way  to 
resolve,  yet,  when  another  hath  resolved  it  to  ^our 
hands  in  a  few  words,  it  is  presently  quite  plain  to 
you,  and  you  wonder  that  you  could  not  see  it  before. 
You  are  as  one  who  wearieth  himself  with  studying 
to  unfold  a  riddle,  and  when  he  hath  given  it  over 
as  impossible,  another  openeth  it  to  him  in  a  word  ; 
or,  as  I  have  seen  boys  at  play  with  a  pair  of  tarry- 
ing irons,  when  one  hath  spent  many  hours  in  trying 
to  undo  them,  and  casts  them  away  as  if  it  could 
not  be  done,  another  presently  and  easily  opens 
them  before  his  face;  so  when  you  have  puzzled 
your  \)rains  in  searching  out  the  reasons  of  God's 
ways,  and  seekin?  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions of  His  Word  and  say,  '*How  can  these 
things  be  ?  **  in  a  moment  can  God  show  you  how 
they  can  be,  and  make  all  plain  to  you,  and  make 
you  even  wonder  that  you  saw  it  not  sooner,  and 
ashamed  that  you  opened  your  mouth  in  unbelief. 
How  plain  is  that  to  a  man  of  knowledge,  which  to 
the  ignorant  seems  impossible  1  If  the  certain  event 
did  not  convince  theio,  you  should  never  persuade 
the  ignorant  vulgar,  that  learned  men  know  so 
much  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  can  so  long 
before  tell  the  eclipse  of  sun  or  moon  to  a  minute ; 
but  when  they  see  it  come  to  pass,  they  are  con- 
vinced :  thus  can  God  convince  thee  of  the  verity 
of  His  Word,  either  by  a  merciful  illumination,  or 
by  a  terrible  execution ;  for  there  is  not  a  soul  in 
bell  but  doth  believe  the  truth  of  the  threatcnings 
of  God,  and  the  devils  themselves  believe,  that 
would  draw  thee  to  unbelie£ 

^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

•,  Are  not  to  detw  ns  fttnn  Its  itndy. 

(J92.)  Many  times  when  men  do  but  hear,  read, 
or  think  of  some  objection  against  the  truth  of  God's 
revelations,  which  they  cannot  tell  how  to  answer 
themselves,  they  presently  begin  to  stagger  at  the 
whole  truth,  and  question  it  on  every  such  slight 
occasion.  If  any  new  difficulty  arise  in  their  way, 
they  are  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus ;  saying,  *'  How 
can  these  things  be?*' 

If  men  were  as  foolish  and  incredulous  in  the 
matters  of  the  world,  their  folly  would  easily  appear 
to  all  men.  When  a  man  hath  studied  physic  seven 
years,  or  twenty  years,  he  shall  meet  with  many 
new  difficulties  and  doubtful  cases,  and  many  old 
difficulties  will  never  be  overcome  ;  and  yet  he  will 
not,  therefore,  throw  away  all,  and  forsake  his  study 
or  profession.  Will  a  student  in  law  give  over  all 
his  study,  upon  every  oocurrin?  difficulty  or  seeming 
contradiction  in  the  laws  ?  If  any  students  in  the 
universities  should  follow  this  example,  and  doubt 
of  all  that  they  have  learned  upon  every  objection 
which  th<7  are  unable  to  answer,  they  would  be  ill 


proficients ;  or  if  evei^  apprentice  that  is  learning 
nis  trade,  will  forsake  it  every  time  that  he  b  stalled 
and  at  a  loss,  he  would  be  a  long  time  before  htt 
set  np  shop;  on  this  course,  all  men  should  lose 
all  their  time,  lives,  and  labour,  by  doing  all  in 
vain,  and  undoing  again,  by  going  forward  and 
backward,  and  so  know  nothing,  nor  resolve  of  any 
thing. 

It  is  most  certain  that  all  men  are  very  imperfect 
in  knowledge,  and  especially  in  the  highest  mys- 
teries ;  and  there  is  none  so  high  as  those  in  theo- 
logy about  God,  and  man*s  soul,  and  our  redemp- 
tion, and  our  everlasting  state ;  and,  doubtless, 
where  men  are  so  defective  in  knowledge,  there 
must  still  be  difficulties  in  their  way,  and  many 
knots  which  they  cannot  untie. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

7.  Are  not  to  hinder  m  from  exwcliing  fldth  laj 
Ohrlsk 

(593*)  Many  hesitate  to  yield  themselves  to 
Christ,  because  they  cannot  understand  all  that  the 
Bible  contains. 

It  admits  not  of  question  that  there  are  in  the 
Scriptures  some  "  things  hard  to  be  understood  " — 
deep  and  inscrutable  problems  which  no  human 
intellect  can  solve.  This  results  necessarily  from 
the  weakness  of  our  faculties,  and  the  infinite  nature 
of  the  subjects  of  which  Revelation  treats.  It  is  to' 
be  expected  that  our  feeble  reason,  which  meets  a 
thousand  enigmas  even  in  the  aflairs  of  this  life, 
should  find  itself  baffied  and  confounded  whenever 
it  attempts  to  grasp  the  michtysecrets  of  eternity. 
But  *'  wnat  is  that  to  thee?  These  mysteries  be- 
long only  to  the  field  of  speculative  truth — to  those 
recondite  matters  of  the  celestial  world  which  are 
wholly  dissevered  from  thy  present  wants  and  duties. 
All  that  is  practical,  all  that  relates  to  the  condition 
of  man  as  a  sinner,  to  the  method  of  his  recovery 
by  the  atoning  death  and  justifying  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  obligations  whidi  press  upon  him 
in  these  circumstances,  is  entirely  plain  and  simple. 
How  irrational  is  it  for  men  to  reject  blessings  of 
which  they  have  a  conscious  need,  and  to  disr^ard 
commands  which  they  know  and  can  comprehend, 
because  there  may  be  other  points  connected  with 
them  which  their  limited  powers  cannot  fully  ex- 
plore !  You  would  ridicule  the  folly  of  him  who 
should  refuse  necessary  food  until  he  could  trace 
out  all  the  hidden  processes  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion. Not  less  absurd  are  you  in  refusing  to  become 
religious  because  you  cannot  unravel  all  the  mysteries 
of  reli^on.  Whatever  obscurity  may  appear  to 
your  dim  vision  to  hang  over  the  higher  realms  of 
truth,  the  fact  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  is  clear 
and  intelligible  to  the  weakest  capacity.  What 
madness,  then,  is  it  to  turn  awav  from  the  gracious 
offers  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  plun  duties  that  are 
vital  to  your  happiness,  because  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption which  propounds  those  offers,  and  pre- 
scribes those  duties,  may  involve  other  topics  too 
vast  for  your  comprehension !  — >(?.  B.  Ide. 

(594.)  An  emigrant  is  ioumeying  across  the  great 
American  desert  to  the  land  of  gold  and  the  dime 
of  the  sun.  He  is  perishing  with  thirst  The 
scanty  supply  of  water  which  he  took  with  him  has 
lon^  been  euiausted,  and  for  many  weary  miles  no 
spring  or  brook,  and  not  even  a  stagnant  pool  left 
from  the  winter  snows,  has  met  the  eye.  At  length, 
just  as  he  is  about  to  abandon  all  further  eflfort.  and 
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lie  down  in  despair  to  die,  his  ear,  rendered  acute 
by  suffering,  catches  the  low,  faint  murmur  of  a 
distant  stream.  Hope  and  the  love  of  life  revive  at 
the  sound,  and  with  all  his  remaining  strength  he 
hurries  towards  iL  But  just  as  he  is  on  the  point 
of  Quenching  his  thirst,  he  stops  and  says  to  him- 
self: "  Whence  does  this  water  come  ?  Is  it  from 
rain  falling  on  the  mountain  top,  percolating  down 
through  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  bubbling  out 
in  the  stream  which  I  see  ?  Or  does  its  birthplace 
lie  in  some  secret  fountain  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  ?  I  do  not  know,  and  I  will  not  drink  of  it  till 
I  do  know.**  And  so  he  turns  away  to  encounter 
a^piin  the  horrors  of  the  diy  and  burning  desert. 

Do  ^ou  tell  me  that  fatuity  so  monstrous  is 
impossible?  In  relation  to  the  supply  of  bodily 
wants  it  may  be,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  soul.  Your  own  conduct  is  the  strict  moral 
parallel  of  the  case  I  have  supposed.  You  are  in 
peril  of  dying  from  spiritual  thirst.  The  necessities 
of  your  immortal  nature  cannot  be  met  by  anything 
within  yourself,  or  in  the  world  around  you.  But 
God  has  opened  a  Fountain.  Christ  has  said  :  "  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  Me  and  drink." 
Ilie  waters  of  Salvation,  welling  forth  from  the 
Mercy-seat  above,  have  descended  into  copious 
floods  to  refresh  and  bless  the  earth.  And  will  you 
refuse  to  drink  of  the  River  of  Life  which  flows  full 
and  free  before  yoij,  proffering  health  and  gladness 
to  your  famished  soul,  because  you  cannot  discover 
everything  pertaining  to  its  source  £Eir,  far  away  in 
the  recesses  of  the  £teinal  Mind  ?     — 6\  B,  Ide, 

(595)  ^n    one    of  those   financial   convulsions 

which  so  often  sweep  over  the  land,  you  have  lost 

your  all.      Dig  you  cannot,  for  there  is  none  to 

hire  you.     To  beg  is  useless,  for  there  is  none  to 

give  to  you.     Famine,  gaunt  and  inexorable,  stares 

you  in  the  face.     In  this  hour  of  your  utmost  need, 

an  old  friend  meets  you,  and  looking  pitifully  into 

your  dim  eye,  lays  his  hand  on  your  shoulder,  and 

says:  '*Come  home  with  me  to  dinner."    You  go 

with  him  to  a  splendid  mansion.     You  ente**  a  large 

and  richly  furnished  dining  hall.     You  see  before 

you  a  long  table  loaded  with  food  in  every  variety, 

from  the  plainest  to  the  most  luxurious.     At  the 

lower  end,   where  you  stand,  the  dishes  are  all 

simple,   nutritious,   solid,    precisely  such  as  your 

lamLshing  state  demands.     And  every  dish  is  open, 

showing  Its  contents  at  a  glance.     But,  farther  on, 

towards  the  head  of  the  bcuird,  there  are  dishes  of  a 

more  complicated  character,  reserved   for  a  later 

stage  of  the  feast ;  and  these  are  covered,  some  with 

covers  of  tin,  some  with  covers  of  silver,  and  some 

with  covers  of  gold.    Your  host  bids  you  welcome, 

and  presses  you  most  affectionately  to  sit  down  at 

ooce  and  satisiy  your  hunger.      But  instead    of 

thankfiiUy  accepting  his  offer,  you  look  along  the 

table,    and    ask :    "  What    is    under    the    covers 

yonder?**    Your  friend  replies  that  those  dishes 

are  not  suited  to  your  present  necessities,  ihat  they 

belong  to  the  dessert ;  and  that  when  you  get  to  them 

he  will  take  the  covers  off#    And  again  he  urges 

yoQ  to  partake  of  his  bounty.     But  you  draw  your- 

idf  op  naughtily,  wrap  your  rageed  garments  about 

yoo,  and  exclaiming,  "  1*11  not  sit  down  to  a  table 

of  mysteries,*'  walk  out  intp  the  cold,  dark  street, 

•mid  the  howling  stomiy  alone  with  your  pride  and 

|ov  starvation.  ^G.  B,  Ide. 

(59^)  Lit  me  ^mpren  this  point  by  yet  another 


illustration).  A  man  falls  into  a  deep  well  in  the 
cellar  of  a  lofty  building,  and  without  help  must  • 
inevitably  be  drowned.  From  the  ceiling  abpve  a 
rope  is  let  down  to  him  through  the  hatchway,  and 
friendly  voices  call  to  him  to  seize  hold  of  it« 
while  strong  arms  are  ready  to  draw  him  out.  But 
instead  of  doing  this,  he  complains  that  he  cannot 
see  the  upper  end  of  the  rope,  and  does  not  know 
how  it  is  secured.  Those  who  are  trying  to  rescue 
him  tell  him  not  to  trouble  himself  about  the  upper 
'end  ;  they  will  take  care  of  that ;  they  have  it  fast 
to  a  beam  in  the  roof;  his  business  is  to  make  sure 
of  the  lower  end.  Then  he  stops  to  ask,  with  what 
kind  of  a  knot  the  rope  is  fastened,  and  what  sort 
of  timber  the  beam  is  made  of  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Thus,  while  neglecting  the  rope,  he  con- 
tinues to  cry,  **  How  is  it  tied  ?  How  is  it  tied  ?  '* 
till  the  waters  close  over  him,  and  his  vain  questions 
are  smothered  in  death  I  Do  you  say  that  such  a 
man  would  be  a  fool?  Take  heed  that  thou  be 
not  a  greater  fool.  Thou  hast  fallen  into  a  deep 
and  loathsome  well — "the  horrible  pit  and  miry 
clay  **  of  impenitence  and  sin ;  and  thou  art  in 
danger  every  moment  of  sinking  down  for  ever  into 
the  ''bottomless  pit**  of  hell  beneath.  God  has 
flung  out  from  heaven  the  golden  cord,  the  threefold 
cord,  of  the  Covenant  of  Mercy.  He  has  made  one 
end  of  it  fast  to  the  pillars  of  His  throne,  while  the 
other  reaches  to  thee ;  and  lie  bids  thee  lay  hold  of 
it,  and  He  will  draw  thee  up  out  of  the  slough  of 
thy  pollutions  to  the  purity  and  bliss  of  His  own 
presence.  Dost  thou  answer,  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  cord  is  above  thy  sight,  and  that  thou  canst  not 
perceive  all  the  processes  by  which  it  has  been 
secured  ?  *'  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  *'  Enough  for 
thee  to  know  that  the  rope  is  fast,  that  the  rope  is 
strong,  able  to  bear  thy  weight,  and  that  of  millions 
like  thee.  O  sinner  !  grasp  the  rope — lay  hold  of  it 
by  faith — cling  to  it  by  prayer  and  thou  shalt  mount 
up,  as  on  angel's  wings,  to  the  Paradise  of  God ; 
and  there,  safe  from  the  yawning  abyss,  thou 
mayest  ponder  through  eternity  the  strength  of  the 
rope,  and  the  infinite  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
mysteries  of  its  adjustment.  — G.  B,  Ide, 

a.  To  whom  tbey  are  vnvell^d. 

(597.)  As  a  merchant  that  is  skilful  in  his  profes- 
sion will  not  show  his  costly  merchandise  unto 
those  whom  he  well  knoweth  will  not  buy  them, 
who  come  into  his  warehouse  either  as  curious  per- 
sons or  as  crafty  spies,  not  with  any  purpose  to  buy, 
but  to  do  some  evil,  but  calleth  unto  him  only  those 
whom  he  knoweth  to  be  willing  to  buy ;  even  so  It 
is  the  Lord's  manner  not  to  open  the  deep  secrets 
of  His  Word  unto  them  whom  He  seeth  plainly  to 
seek  after  them  curiously,  or  with  a  corrupted  pur- 
pose, to  the  end  they  may  trample  them  under  their 
feet,  but  doth  instruct  them  only  whom  He  is  sure 
wUl  profit  themselves  and  others  thereby. 

— Ccnodray^  1598-1664. 

(598.)  Books  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may  be 
said  to  be  full  of  mysteries  to  those  who  have  not  a 
suitable  capacity  and  taste  for  them ;  or  who  do  not 
apply  themselves  to  study  them  with  diligence,  and 
patiently  submit  to  learn  gradually  one  thin^  after 
another.  If  yon  put  a  treatise  on  nmthematics,  or 
a  system  of  music,  into  the  hands  of  the  ploughman, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  cannot 
understand  a  single  page.  Shall  the  works  of  a  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  or  of  a  Handel,  be  thus  inexplicable 
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to  one  person,  while  another  peruses  them  with  ad- 
miration and  delight  ?  Shall  these  require  a  certain 
turn  of  mind,  and  a  dose  attention  7  and  can  it  be 
reasonably  supposed,  tha*.  the  Bible  is  the  only 
book  that  requires  no  peculiar  disposition,  or  degree 
of  application,  to  be  understood,  though  it  is  de- 
signed to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  deep  things 
of  God?  (i  Cor.  ii.  lo).  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
there  is  an  encouraging  difference.  Divine  truths 
lie  thus  far  equally  open  to  all,  that  though  none 
can  learn  them  unlen  they  are  taught  of  God,  yet* 
all  who  are  sensible  of  their  own  weakness  may 
expect  His  teaching,  if  they  humbly  seek  it  by 
prayer.  Many  people  are,  perhaps,  incapable  of 
being  mathematicians.  They  have  not  a  genius  for 
the  science.  But  there  is  none  who  teacheth  like 
God.  He  can  give  not  only  light,  but  sight ;  not 
only  lessons,  but  the  capacity  necessary  for  their 
reception.  And  while  His  mysteries  are  hidden 
£pom  the  wise  and  prudent,  who  are  too  proud  to 
wait  upon  Him  for  instruction.  He  reveals  them 
unto  babes.  — Ntwton^  1725-1S07. 

(599. )  If  an  insolent  coxcomb  had  been  of  opinion 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  mere  ignoramus  in 
philosophy,  and  had  gone  into  his  company  that  he 
might  catechise,  and  afterwards,  as  occasion  should 
oBer,  expose  him  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  great 
writer,  perceiving  his  arrogance,  would  have  sunered 
him  to  depart  without  answering  his  questions,  even 
though  he  might  know  at  the  time  that  his  un- 
favourable opinion  of  him  would  thereby  be  the 
more  confirmed.  Let  us  but  come  to  the  Scriptures 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and  we  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God  ;  but  if  we  approach  them  in 
a  cavilling  humour,  we  may  expect  not  only  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  but  to  be  hardened  more  and 
more  in  unbelief.     — Andrew  Fuller^  1 754-181 5. 

(600.)  The  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
rejected  by  numbers  m  the  cultivated  town  of 
Corinth.  It  was  not  wise  enough,  nor  eloquent 
enough ;  nor  was  it  sustained  by  miracles.  The 
man  of  taste  found  it  barbarous ;  the  Jew  missed 
the  signs  and  wonders  which  he  looked  for  in  a  new 
dispensation ;  and  the  rhetorician  missed  the  con- 
vincing arguments  of  the  schools.  To  all  which  the 
Apostle  was  content  to  reply,  that  his  judges  were 
incompetent  to  try  the  question.  The  princes  of 
this  world  might  judge  in  a  matter  of  politics ;  the 
leaders  in  the  world  of  literature  were  qualified  to 
pronounce  on  a  point  of  taste ;  the  counsellors  of 
this  world  to  weigh  an  amount  of  evidence.  But  in 
matters  spiritual,  they  were  as  unfit  to  judge  as  a 
man  without  ear  is  to  decide  respecting  harmony ; 
or  a  man  judging  alone  by  sensation,  to  supersede 
the  higher  truth  of  science  by  an  appeal  to  his  own 
estimate  of  appearances.  The  world,  to  sense, 
seems  stationary.  To  the  eye  of  reason  it  moves 
with  lightning  speed,  and  the  cultivation  of  reason 
alone  can  qualify  for  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  judgment  of  the  senses  is  worth  nothing  in  such 
matters.  For  every  kind  of  truth  a  special  capacity 
or  preparation  is  indispensable. 

For  a  revelation  of  spiritual  facts,  two  things  are 
needed  : — First,  a  Divine  truth  ;  next,  a  spirit  which 
can  receive  it 

Therefore  the  Apostle's  whole  defence  resolved 
Itself  into  this : — ^The  natural  man  receivelh  not  the 
things  which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God.      And  his  vindication 


of  his  teaching  was — ^These  revealed  troths  cannd 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  heard  by  the  ear,  or  guessed  b| 
the  heart ;  they  are  visible,  audible,  imaginable, 
only  to  the  spirit.  By  the  spiritually  prepared 
they  are  recognised  as  beautiful,  though  they  bf 
folly  to  all  the  world  beside. 

— /:  W,  Robertson^  1816-1855. 

9.  DiULppaar  ii]id«r  a  oomprehasfllTa  eiltlclsm. 

(601.)  We  are  confident  that  the  careful  and 
minute  study  of  the  evangelists,  in  the  light  o< 
grammar,  of  philology,  and  of  hbtory,  results  in  the 
unassailable  conviction  of  their  trustworthiness. 
The  process  is  one  of  those  profound  and  uncon- 
scious ones  which  bring  us  to  the  goal  before  we 
are  aware.  The  conviction  that  the  foA  Gospels 
are  organically  connected,  and  constitute  one  iivine 
and  perfect  harmony,  cannot  be  violently  and 
quickly  forced  upon  the  mind.  At  first  sight,  the 
objections  and  difficulties  fill  the  foreground; 
particularly  when  protruded  and  pressed  upon  the 
notice  by  the  dexterity  of  the  biassed  and  hostile 
critic,  but  as  when  we  look  upon  a  grand  paint- 
ing, in  which  there  are  a  great  variety  and  complex- 
ity and  apparent  contrariety  of  elements,  it  requires 
some  little  time  for  the  eye  to  settle  gradually 
and  unconsciously  into  the  point  from  which  the 
whole  shapes  itself  into  harmony  and  beauty,  so  it 
requires  wise  delay,  and  the  slow  penetration  of 
scholarship  and  meditation,  to  reach  that  centre 
from  which  all  the  parts  of  the  evangelical  biography 
arrange  themselves  harmoniously,  and  all  contradic- 
tion disappears  for  ever.  And  when  this  centre  is 
once  reached,  and  the  intrinsic,  natural,  artless 
harmony  is  once  perceived,  there  is  repose,  and 
there  is  boldness,  and  there  is  authority.  He  who 
speaks  of  Christ  out  of  this  intuition,  speaks  with 
freedom,  with  enthusiasm,  with  love,  and  with 
power.  Objections  which  at  first  sight  seemed  acute, 
now  look  puerile.  The  piecemeal  criticism  which, 
like  the  fly,  scans  only  the  edge  of  a  plinth  m  the 
great  edifice  upon  which  it  crawls,  disappears  undei 
a  criticism  that  is  all-comprehending  and  all-survey- 
ing. — Shedd. 

XVII.  ITS  PROHIBITIONS  AND  THREAT- 
ENINGS. 

(602.)  A  single  prohibition  is  so  planted  by  God 
in  the  Scriptures,  that,  like  a  piece  of  ordnance,  it 
may  be  said  to  enfilade  and  sweep  a  whole  territory 
of  sin  ;  nothing  can  come  within  its  range  without 
challenging  its  thunder,  and  courting  death.  A 
single  rule  is  said  to  contain  laws  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  actions ;  for  all  the  possible  cases  of  the 
class  described  which  can  ever  occur.  Like  the 
few  imaginary  circles  by  which  geography  circum- 
scribes the  earth,  he  has  by  a  few  sentences  de- 
scriljed,  and  distributed  into  sections  the  whole 
globe  of  duty  ;  so  that  wherever  we  may  be  on  it, 
we  find  ourselves  encompassed  by  some  comprehen- 
sive maxims ;  and  in  whatever  direction  we  may 
move,  we  have  only  to  reflect,  in  order  to  perceive 
that  we  are  receding  from,  or  approaching  to,  some 
line  of  morality.  — Harris* 

(603.)  Though  heaven  be  so  rich  a  jewel  that  it 
needs  no  foil  to  set  off  its  lustre  to  those  who  are 
clear  sighted  to  behold  it ;  yet  in  a  mercifiil  com- 
passion to  man  the  Gospel  reveals  what  will  be  the 
recompense  of  wilful,  continued  disobedience— ^UQ 
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ileniAl  hell,  wherein  the  justice  and  power  of  God 
tie  terribly  glorified.  And  what  is  more  powerful 
to  excite  the  sensual  and  secure  who  despise  the 
Uencd  hope,  than  the  fear  of  an  immortal  death  ? 

— Bates^  1625-1699. 

(604.)  They  Ml  like  thunderbolts,  but  where?  I 
have  read  how  a  ship  that  rode  the  waters,  armed 
with  a  broadside  of  cannon  enough  to  sink  anv 
common  craft,  when  in  chase  of  another  vessel, 
pointed  her  guns  so  as  to  send  the  shot  crashing 
through  the  other's  rigging,  or  leaping  on  the  deep 
before  her  bows.  Her  puipose,  not  to  sink  the  fly- 
ing sail,  but  wing  her ;  ana  compelling  her  to  bring 
to,  make  her  captive.  She  might  have  sunk  the 
enemy;  byt  in  so  thundering  she  sought  to  save 
her,  and  make  a  prize  of  her.  And  just  so  does  a 
iong-suffering  God  with  those  that  madly  flee  from 
Him.  Therefore  the  Bible  threatens  and  thunders  ; 
not  otherwise.  But  why  flee?  Vain  the  flight 
where  God  pursues ;  and  worse  than  vain  I  He  is 
willine  to  foipve  ;  and  what  folly,  what  madness,  to 
fly  till,  Divine  patience  at  length  exhausted,  He 
ceases  to  follow  I  What  then  ?  The  bolt,  at  first 
sent  in  love  and  mercy  wide  of  the  range,  is  shot 
right  to  the  mark.  Judgment,  long  delayed,  over- 
takes us ;  and  we  learn,  but  learn  too  late,  that 
whether  He  threatens  or  promises,  as  a  God  of 
truth.  His  word  shall  stana  for  ever.  "Oh,  that 
men  were  wise,  that  tbev  would  consider  this  in  the 
day  of  their  visitation  1  — Guthrie, 

(605.)  The  Bible  all  through  presses  men  with 
threatenings  of  punishment,  and  holds  out  to  them 
promises  of  happiness  to  lead  them  to  a  new  life. 
But  this  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  begins  its 
work  with  men  who  are  sunk  in  sin,  and  that  the 
essence  of  sin  is  selfishness.  It  must  arrest  and 
raise  them  by  motives  adapted  to  their  condition, 
provided  that  these  motives  are  not  wrong,  and 
enlightened  self-interest,  that  is,  self-interest  which 
is  consistent  with  the  good  of  others,  is  not  wrong. 
The  Bible  is  too  broad  and  human  not  to  brine  all 
bir  motives  into  exercise.  It  is  too  philosophical 
to  lose  itself  in  the  over-refinements  of  some 
modem  philosophies  which  touch  £aJlen  human 
nature  as  a  needle  might  a  coat  of  mail.  It  has  iis 
still  small  voice,  but  it  has  its  thunder  before  it 
The  sleeper  must  be  roused  to  listen ;  and  before 
the  Gospel,  and  even  with  it,  we  must  have 
Sinai's  word,  '*  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 
All  through  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  in  the 
New,  we  have  the  principle,  **  If  thou  art  wise, 
thou  art  wise  for  thyself.^  "Behold,  I  have  set 
before  thee  death  and  life.'*  We  have  every  one  of 
OS  felt  the  power  of  such  appeals,  and  perhaps  there 
b  no  stage  in  the  Christian  life  when  a  man  is 
entirely  away  from  them.  The  Apostle  Paul  was 
fearful,  "  Lest  by  any  means  he  himself  should  be  a 
easuway." 

But  to  afiirm  that  this  is  the  final,  or  eren  the  pre- 
vailing, motive  of  the  new  life,  is  to  mistake  or  mis- 
represent the  Bible.  If  I  rouse  a  man  from  the 
Hupor  of  an  opiate  by  force,  and  prevent  him  for 
a  while  from  recurring  to  it  by  fear,  it  u  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  going  on  to  use  reason,  and 
the  persuasK>n  of  love.  By  these  ultimate  weapons, 
and  by  the  spirit  which,  with  God*s  help,  is  at  last 
breathed  into  man,  my  plan  is  to  be  judged.  The 
Bible  is  constantly  advancing  from  the  domain  of 
threatening  and  outward  promise  to  that  of  free  and 


unselfish  lore.  Its  strength  of  appeal  from  tha  very 
beginning  lies  in  the  merqr  of  God  pardoning  an* 
conditionally, — a  mercy  which,  when  the  clouds  are 
severed,  is  seen  to  be  the  face  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Man  of  Sorrows  devoting  Himself  for  those 
who  had  no  claim  on  Him,  but  that  of  guilt  and 
misery.  He  comes  from  a  throne  to  a  cross  for 
them,  and  we  see  written  on  it,  "  Herein  is  love^ 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  God  loved  us." 
This  love  comes  from  a  Divine  Fountain  through  a 
human  heart,  that  human  hearts  may  feel  the 
responsive  throb,  "We  love  liim  who  first  loved 
us.'*  —AVr. 

(606.)  The  Bible  is  a  warm  letter  of  affection 
from  a  parent  to  a  child  ;  and  yet  there  are  many 
who  see  chiefly  the  severer  passages.  As  there 
may  be  fifty  or  sixty  nights  of  gentle  dew  in  one 
summer,  that  will  not  cause  as  much  remark  as  one 
hailstorm  of  half  an  hour ;  so  there  are  those  who 
are  more  struck  by  these  passages  of  the  Bible  that 
announce  the  indignation  of  God  than  by  those  that 
announce  His  aflfection.  There  may  come  to  an 
household  twenty  or  fifty  letters  of  affection  during 
the  year,  and  they  will  not  make  as  much  excite* 
ment  in  that  home  as  one  sherifTs  writ.  And  so 
there  are  people  who  are  more  attentive  to  those 
passages  which  announce  the  wrath  of  God  than  to 
those  which  announce  His  mercy  and  His  favour. 
God  is  a  Lion,  John  says  in  the  Eiook  of  Revelation* 
God  is  a  Breaker,  Micah  announces  in  his  prophecy. 
God  is  a  Rock.  God  is  a  King.  But  hear  also  that 
God  is  Love  A  father  and  his  child  are  walking 
out  in  the  fields  on  a  summer's  day,  and  there  comes 
up  a  thunder-storm,  and  there  is  a  flash  of  lightning 
that  startles  the  child,  and  the  father  .says,  "My 
dear,  that  is  God's  eye,^*  There  comes  a  peal  of 
thunder,  and  the  father  says,  "  My  dear,  that  ia 
God's  voice/*  But  the  clouds  go  over  the  sky,  and 
the  storm  is  gone,  and  light  floods  the  heavens 
and  floods  the  landscape,  and  the  father  forgets  to 
say,  "  That  is  God's  emiU.'*  -^Talmage. 


XVllI.  tS  NBITHBR  INTSRESTING  TO  IfOR 
COMPREHENSIBLE  BY  ALL  MEN. 

(607.)  [On  a  pair  of  spectacles,]  I  look  upon  these, 
not  as  objects,  but  as  helps :  not  as  meaning  that 
my  sight  should  rest  in  them,  but  pass  through 
them,  and  by  their  aid  discern  some  other  things 
which  I  desire  to  see. 

Many  such  glasses  my  soul  hath,  and  useth.  I 
look  through  the  class  of  tho  creatures  at  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  their  Maker :  I  look  through  the 
glass  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  great  mystery  of  re- 
demption, and  the  glory  of  a  heavenly  inheritance ; 
I  look  through  God's  favours  at  His  infinite 
mercy ;  through  His  judgment  at  His  incompre- 
hensible justice.  But  as  these  spectacles  of  mine 
presuppose  a  faculty  in  the  eye,  and  cannot  give  me 
sicht  when  I  want  it,  but  only  clear  that  sight  which 
I  have ;  no  more  can  these  classes  of  the  creatures, 
of  Scripture,  of  favours,  and  judgment,  enable  me 
to  apprehend  those  blessed  objects,  except  I  have 
an  eye  of  faith  whereto  they  may  be  presented. 
These  helps  to  an  unbelieving  man  are  but  as 
spectacles  to  the  blind.  As  the  natural  eyes,  so  the 
spiritual,  have  their  degrees  of  dimness.  But  I 
have  ill  improved  my  age,  if,  as  my  natural  eyea 
decay,  my  spiritual  eye  be  not  cleared  and  con- 
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finned;  but  at  my  best,  I  shall  never  but  need 
spectacles,  till  I  come  to  see  as  I  am  seen. 

'^HaU^  1574-1656. 

(608.)  In  another  apartment  of  this  great  build- 
ing of  God  is  a  room  of  titles  and  evidences  of 
f>roperty.  It  is  filled  with  legal  documents.  A 
awyer  going  in,  is  filled  with  delight  "  The  very 
ihings  I  wanted,"  he  says  to  himself.  "  Now  I 
shall  have  light  on  mooted  points."  With  what 
exultation  does  he  lake  down  and  peruse  the  old, 
musty,  dust^  documents !  Now  he  can  trace  the 
dim  way  of  evidence.  Now  he  can  Bnd  missing 
links.  Now  he  shall  get  the  history  of  things  whose 
origin  eludes  investigation.  Hearing  the  lawyer's 
enthusiastic  account  of  what  the  room  contains,  a 
neighbour  thinks  he  will  go  in  and  have  a  good 
time.  He  goes,  and  takes  down  the  black-letter 
documents,  and  yawns  and  gapes  over  what  to  him 
are  dry  and  unintelligible  hieroglyphics,  and  in  dis- 
gust retires,  saying,  "There  is  nothing  there  for 
me."  No,  for  him  there  is  not.  He  does  not  want 
what  is  there ;  or,  he  has  not  in  him  that  which 
makes  it  instruction  to  him.  And  so  there  are  in 
God  8  Word  chambers  of  evidence.  One  man  finds 
there  a  title  of  immortality.  He  Bnds  there  proof 
that  he  is  God's.  He  finds  there  the  deed  of  an 
inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away.  But  another  man  goes  to  the 
same  place  and  finds  nothing.  There  is  neither 
proof,  nor  title,  nor  deed  there  to  him.  lie  is  not 
prepared  to  improve  the  advantages  that  the  room 
affords. 

In  some  sky-looking  room  in  this  same  mansion, 
you  shall  find  astronomical  instruments.  An  Airey, 
or  a  Mitchel,  would  make  for  this  room  at  once,  and 
would  be  filled  with  gladness.  For  here  are  those 
wonderful  reading  instruments  by  which  the  lore  of 
the  sky  may  be  interpreted.  Another  man  shall  go 
there,  and  he  will  see  only  strange  machines  ;  and 
as  they  will  not  grind  his  axe,  nor  cut  his  meat,  nor 
mow  his  grass,  nor  extract  stumps,  nor  haul  stones, 
nor  answer  the  purpose  of  fighting,  he  will  say, 
"What  are  all  these  machines  g<x>d  for?*'  You 
cannot  make  him  understand  that  they  are  of  any 
importance.  If  you  tell  him,  "These  are  to  gaz^ 
upon  the  sky  with,"  his  reply  will  be,  "I  can  gaze 
on  the  sky  without  them.  If  you  tell  him  that 
they  reveal  wondrous  things  to  which  the  natural 
eye  cannot  pierce,  and  he  attempts  to  use  them,  he 
cannot  use  them  to  any  purpose.  He  does  not  un- 
derstand them.  Now,  there  are  many  truths  of  the 
highest  grandeur  that  are  in  the  Word  of  God  just 
what  these  instruments  are  in  this  imaginary  dwell- 
ing. To  some  they  are  the  wisdom  of  God  and  of 
salvation.  They  disclose  the  eternal  power  and 
eodhead  of  God.  Th^reveal  the  mystery  of  the 
love  of  Christ  Jesus.  They  open  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  know  how  to  employ  them  the  teachings 
of  God's  Holy  S])irit.  There  are  mysterious  realms 
of  which  men  learn  by  the  use  of  God's  spiritual 
astronomy.  To  others  these  truths  are  foolishness, 
because  they  do  not  discern  them  spiritually.  It  is 
the  man  that  determines  the  value  of  these  things. 
They  are  worthless  to  one  whose  understanding  is 
not  opened  so  that  he  can  comprehend  them ;  and 
to  one  who  can  comprehend  them,  they  are  invalu- 
able. 

Take  another  room  filled  with  maps  and  charts. 
A  common  man  looking  at  these  things  only  sees 
pale  lines,  and  dots,  and  figures.    It  is  the  reposi- 


tory of  the  military  maps  of  the  charts  of  the  coast 
survey.  All  the  hydrographic  charts  are  there; 
But  the  man  savs,  "  They  are  neither  printing  nor 
pictures,  and  they  are  good  for  nothing."  There 
are  thousands  of  men  that  go  into  God's  Word,  and 
into  that  department  which  contains  the  map  of  the 
way  to  virtue  and  vice,  to  eternal  life  and  eternal 
death,  to  whom  it  is  nothing.  But  send  there  on« 
who  is  waked  up  in  earnest  to  make  the  voyage,  and 
the  moment  he  sees  its  relation  to  the  thing  wliich 
he  is  going  to  do,  he  says,  "  I  would  give  all  the 
world  for  that.**  One  does  not  care  for  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  nothing  to  him  :  the  other  does,  and 
therefore  it  b  all-important  to  him.       — Beecher, 

(609.)  Unsanctified  men  cannot  read  the  Bible  to 
profit.  If  you  bring  me  a  basket  full  of  minerals 
from  California,  and  I  take  them  and  look  at  them, 
I  shall  know  that  this  specimen  has  gold  in  it  be- 
cause I  see  there  little  points  of  yellow  gold,  but  I 
shall  not  know  what  the  white  and  the  dark  points 
are  that  I  see.  But  let  a  metallurgist  look  at  it,  and 
he  will  see  that  it  contains  not  only  gold,  but  silver, 
and  lead,  and  iron,  and  he  will  single  them  out. 
To  me  it  is  a  mere  stone,  with  only  here  and  there 
a  hint  of  gold  ;  but  to  him  it  is  a  combination  of 
various  metals.  Now  take  the  Word  of  God  ;  that 
is  filled  with  precious  stones  and  metals,  and  let  one 
instnicted  in  spiritual  insight  go  through  it,  and  he 
will  discover  all  these  treasures ;  while  if  you  let  a 
man  uninstructed  in  spiritual  insight  go  through  it, 
he  will  discover  those  things  that  are  outside  and 
apparent,  but  things  that  make  God  and  man  friends, 
and  that  have  to  do  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
in  heaven,  will  e^ape  his  notice.  No  man  can 
know  these  things  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
taught  him  to  discern  them.  The  Bible  alone  will 
not  bring  any  soul  ^to  heaven.  Shut  up  a  child  in 
a  great  ship  ;  shove  him  out  on  the  ocean  ;  tell  him 
to  bring  himself  to  some  distant  port  Can  the 
little  child,  because  he  is  in  a  staunch  ship,  steer 
her  ?  Will  he  know  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ? 
Can  he  take  her  to  her  destination  ?  But  if  yon 
put  a  pilot  at  the  wheel  to  steer  her,  the  little  child 
will  make  a  safe  voyage,  and  go  safely  to  the  port 
that  he  seeks.  Now,  God's  Word  is  an  ark  that  is 
able  to  bear  the  whole  world  to  the  haven  above  ; 
but  there  must  be  something  to  steer  if  it  is  to  do 
this,  and  that  is  God's  Spirit  Before  men  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Bible,  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  teach  them  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  things  that  it  contains  ;  it  most 
acquaint  them  with  all  the  calculations,  and  reckon- 
ings, and  methods  of  calculation  spirituaL 

— Beechir, 

XIX.    IS  PRECIOUS  TO  THE  BELIEVER. 

(6ia)  The  Scripture  is  not  only  an  armour,  bat 
also  a  whole  armoury  of  weapons,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  wherebv  we  may  save  ourselves,  and 
put  the  enemy  to  flight  It  is  not  an  herb,  but  a 
tree,  or  rather  a  whole  paradise  of  trees  of  life,  which 
bring  forth  fruit  everv  month,  and  the  fruit  thereol 
is  for  meat,  and  the  leaves  for  medicine.  It  is  not 
a  pot  of  manna,  or  a  cruse  of  oil,  which  were  for 
memory  only,  or  for  a  meal's  meat  or  two,  but  as  it 
were  a  shower  of  heavenly  bread  sufficient  for  a 
whole  host,  be  it  never  so  great,  and  as  it  were  a 
whole  cellar  full  of  oil  vessels,  whereby  all  our 
necessities  may  be  provided  for,  and  our  debts  dis- 
charged.   In  a  word,  it  is  a  panaiy  of  wholesome 
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fiiod,  against  fenowed  tnuiidons ;  a  physician's  shop 
(St  Bi^il  calls  it)  of  preservatives  against  poisoned 
heresies ;  a  pandect  of  profitable  laws,  against  re- 
bellious spints ;  a  treasnry  of  costly  jewels,  against 
beggarly  rudiments ;  finally,  a  fountain  of  most  pure 
water  springing  up  to  everlasting  life.  And  what 
marvel  t  The  original  thereof  being  from  heaven, 
not  from  earth ;  the  author  being  God,  not  man ; 
the  inditer,  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  tiie  wit  of  the 
apostles  or  prophets;  the  penmen,  such  as  were 
sanctified  from  the  womb  and  endued  with  a  prin- 
cipal portion  of  God*s  Spirit ;  the  matter  verity, 
piety,  purity,  uprightness ;  the  form,  God's  Word, 
God*s  testimony,  God's  oracles,  the  word  of  truth, 
the  word  of  salvation,  &c. ;  the  effects,  light  of 
understanding,  stableness  of  persuasion,  repentance 
from  dead  works,  newness  of  life,  holiness,  peace, 
joj  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  lastly,  the  end  and  reward 
of  the  study  thereof,  fellowship  with  the  saints, 
participation  of  the  heavenly  nature,  fruition  of  an 
mheritance  immortal,  undefiled,  and  that  shall  never 
&de  away.  Happy  is  the  man  that  delip;hteth  in 
the  Scripture,  and  thrice  happy  that  meditateth  in 
it  day  and  night. 

— TransiaionoftJUEngUsk  Vernon. 

(611.)  Let  a  man  live  in  awe  of  the  Word,  and 
make  it  his  business  to  maintain  communion  with 
God;  for  this  will  show  him  the  necessity  of  His 
M^ord  for  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him  upon  all 
occasions.  A  lively  Christian  3iat  in  good  earnest 
minds  his  work,  must  have  the  Word  by  him  for 
his  strength  and  support,  as  he  that  labours  must 
have  his  meals,  otherwise  he  will  faint  Painted 
fire  needs  no  fuel,  and  when  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  loose  and  careless  profession,  then  we  will 
Dot  so  delight  ourselves  in  God's  Book,  and  run  to 
it  for  support  of  our.  souls.  But  when  we  make  it 
our  business,  then  naturally  we  will  be  carried  out 
in  love  to  the  Word.  — Alanton^  1620-1677. 

(612.)  The  believing  poor  feel  the  use  and  worth 
of  the  Scriptures  as  an  illiterate  mariner  feels  the 
use  and  worth  of  his  compass.  The  mariner,  per- 
haps, has  neither  curiosity  nor  capacity  enough  to 
inquire  why  his  needle  takes  a  polar  direction,  or 
what  the  learned  have  to  say  on  Us  observed  varia- 
tions in  diflferent  parts  of  the  globe;  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  magnetism,  why  iron  and  not 
lead  s£>u]d  be  the  recipient  of  it,  when  or  by  whom 
It  was  discovered,  or  to  what  variety  of  purposes  it 
may  be  applied ;  but  this  man  knows,  illiterate  as 
he  IS,  that  it  b  by  thb  needle  only  that  he  finds  his 
way  through  a  trackless  ocean ;  he  knows  that  by 
this  alone  he  has  escaped  many  dangers,  and  ol>- 
tained  many  deliverances  ;  he  knows  he  can  proceed 
safely  only  as  he  is  directed  by  it,  or  take  rest  only 
as  he  attends  to  it ;  and  that  it  will  bring  him  home 
to  his  family  and  firiends  at  last  Thus  the  poor 
take  the  benefit  of  Revelation,  though  they  are  not 
able  accurately  to  maintain  theories,  nor  answer  ques- 
tions reelecting  it,  at  a  scholar  might 

-^Cidl^  l74&-i8ia- 

(613.)  like  other  books  the  charm  of  the  Bible 
will  very  much  depend  on  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
h  is  studied.  To  an*  earnest  reader  it  will  always 
be  interesting ;  to  a  docile  reader  it  will  always  be 
new  and  surprising.  If  you  intend  to  visit  the  lands 
where  gold  is  gathered  you  will  peruse  with  avidity 
the  pttUications  which  iMscribe  tnem,  and  which  teu 


you  what  equipments  to  provide.  Or  if  you  are 
fond  of  some  science,  you  wiil  spend  half  the  night 
devouring  a  treatise  which  expounds  its  principles, 
and  you  will  feel  richly  rewarded  in  your  tresh  infor- 
mation or  your  new  intellectual  mastery. 

^HamiUoH^  1814-1867. 

(614.)  The  lifeboat  may  have  a  tasteful  bend  and 
beautiful  decoration,  but  these  are  not  the  qualities 
for  which  I  prize  it ;  it  was  my  salvation  from  the 
howling  sea  I  So  the  interest  which  a  regenerate 
soul  takes  in  the  Bible,  is  founded  on  a  personal 
application  to  the  heart  of  the  saving  truth  which  it 
contains.  If  there  is  no  taste  for  wis  truth,  there 
can  be  no  relish  for  the  Scriptures. 

—7.  IV,  Alexander. 

(615.)  We  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  a 
verse  of  Holy  Writ  The  removal  of  a  single  text, 
like  the  erasure  of  a  line  of  a  great  epic,  would  mar 
the  completeness  and  connection  of  the  whole.  At 
well  pluck  a  gem  from  the  high-priest*s  breastplate 
as  erase  a  line  of  revelation*  ^-Spurgam. 

(616.)  How  full  of  blessed  associations  this  dear 
Book  is !  I  walked  through  the  old  streets  of  Lon- 
don, where  every  other  house  has  a  history  such 
that  one  might  well  pause  before  it,  and  ponder  for 
hours.  I  walked  along  the  fields  where  many  a 
grand  scene  had  been  enacted.  At  Winchester  I 
(Visited  the  old 'cathedral.  I  went  through  it  I 
would  live  in  it  a  month,  if  I  could.  The  wide  In- 
terior was  filled  with  unimagined  beauty  and  glory. 
That  cathedral  was  built  in  successive  ages ;  so  that 
every  part  of  the  architecture,  by  the  narmony  of 
the  varied  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  fitly 
represented  how  all  forms  of  religious  thought  may 
be  harmonised  in  one  great  community  of  the  true 
Christian  Church.  I  saw  the  tombs  of  the  old 
kings.  Greater  than  they  were  the  three  great 
architects  who  had  constructed  this  mighty  cathedral. 
It  was  a  museum  of  antiquity.  It  was  full  of  Hfe. 
I  trembled  with  sensibility.  And  the  impression 
will  never  die  out  of  my  mind. 

But  what  is  that  cathedral  compared  with  this- 
silent  cathedral,  the   Bible,  in  whose  aisles  have 
sounded    the    footsteps,   not    only   of   kings    and 
emperors,  but,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  foot- 
steps of  the  little  child,  and  the  mother  and  father 
of  the  houshold ;  and  the  footsteps  of  multitudes- 
upon  multitudes  of  worthies  of  the  Church,  all  the 
way  back,  a  hundred  years,  five  hundred  years,  ten 
hundred  years,  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  the  toot- 
steps  of  uncounted  heroes  who  have  gone  up  to- 
heaven  consoled  and  enlightened  by  the  pages  of 
the  Word  of  God  ?  ^B etcher. 

XX.  ITS  HELP  ALWAYS  NEEDFUL  AND 
AVAILABLE. 

(617.)  This  is  not  a  Book  to  be  read  by  the 
lowest  form  in  Christ's  school  only,  but  beseeming 
the  highest  scholar  that  seems  most  fit  for  a  remove 
to  Heaven's  academy.  It  is  not  only  of  use  to 
make  a  Christian  by  conversion,  but  to  make  him 
perfect  also  (2  Tim.  iiL  15).  It  u  like  the  archi- 
tect's rule  and  line,  as  necessary  to  Iky  the  top-stone 
of  the  building  at  the  end  of  his  life,  as  the  founda- 
tion at  his  conversion.  They  therefore  are  like  to 
prove  foolish  builders,  that  throw  away  their  line 
before  the  house  be  finished. 

^GumalU  161 7-1679. 
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(6t8.)  Do  ycm  e^er  think,  as  you  pass  along  the 
chapters  of  tne  Bible,  that  they  are  now  like  the 
king's  highways;  timt  more  saints  than  tongue 
could  count  have  walked  along  these  pages  towards 
heaven ;  that  each  verse  has  been  a  bosom  like  a 
mother^s  to  some  child  in  Christ ;  that  each  verse 
has  had  in  it  blessings  for  multitude  of  souls ;  that 
these  passages  of  hope  and  joy  have  made  melody 
for  thrice  ten  million  struggling  souls;  that  these 
Scriptures  are  a  sublime  renewal  of  the  miracle  of 
the  loaf  whidi  increases  by  using,  and  which  feeds 
without  diminution?  These  unwastine  chapters 
liave  supplied  armies,  and  multitudes  of  faint  and 
hungry  saints,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  gone. 
There  is  as  much  yet  for  the  famishing  soul  as  when 
6rst  they  were  set  forth.  To  the  end  the  loaf  shall 
ht  broken,  and  shall  yield  a  liberal  abundance  for 
every  human  want ;  and  to  the  end  the  undiminished 
whole  shall  remain  a  witness  and  a  miracle  of  the 
Divine  spiritual  bounty.  '^Bttdur, 


XXI.    FULL  OF  CMRiST. 

(619.)  Brethren,  Scripture  if  (ull  of  Christ 
From  Genesis  to  Revelation  everything  breathes  of 
Him,  not  every  letter  of  every  sentence,  but  the 
spirit  of  every  chapter.  It  is  full  of  Christ,  but 
not  in  the  way  that  some  suppose ;  for  there  is 
nothing  more  miserable,  as  specimens  of  perverted 
ingenuity,  than  the  attempts  of  certain  commentators 
and  preachers,  to  find  remote,  and  recondite,  and 
intended  allusions  to  Christ  every^«here.  For 
example,  they  chance  to  find  in  the  construction  of 
che  temple  the  fusion  of  two  metals,  and  this  they 
sonceive  is  meant  to  show  the  union  of  Divinity 
with  Humanity  in  ChrisL  If  they  read  the 
coverings  to  the  tabernacle,  they  find  implied  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness.  If  it  chance 
that  one  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  be  red, 
they  see  in  that  a  prophecy  of  the  blood  of  Christ , 
If  they  are  told  that  the .  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a 
pearl  of  great  price,  they  will  see  in  it  the  allusion 
— that,  as  a  pearl  is  the  production  of  animal 
suffering,  so  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  produced  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  I  mention  this 
perverted  mode  of  comment,  because  it  is  not 
merely  harmless,  idle,  and  useless ;  it  is  positivelv 
dangerous.  This  is  to  make  the  Holy  Spirit  speak 
riddles  and  conundrums,  and  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  but  clever  riddle-guessing.  Putting 
aside  all  this  childishness,  we  say  that  the  Bible 
is  full  of  Christ.  Every  unfulfilled  aspiration  of 
humanity  in  the  past ;  all  partial  representation  of 
perfect  diaracter ;  all  sacrifices,  nay,  even  those  of 
idolatry,  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  what  we  want, 
the  answer  to  every  longing — the  type  of  perfect 
humanity,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

^F.  py.  Robertson^  i8i6>i853. 


XXIL   PROFUNDITY  OF  ITS  MEAHtNG, 

(620.)  For  my  part,  I  do  not  like  to  see  religious 
truths  too  logically  defined  ;  to  define  them,  you 
must  squeeze  the  life  out  of  them  ;  to  analyse  them, 
you  must  kill  them.  That  is  why  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  bind  Christian  instruction  too  much 
to  catediisms ;  that  is  why  I  do  not  like  to  read  too 
many  works  upon  systematic  theology.  System  is 
finite,  whilst  religion  is  infinite ;  and  once  I  am  in 
the  sphere  of  systems,  I  am  out  of  the  sphere  of 


worship.  Let  Christianity  alone,  shrouded  in  its 
own  infinitude.  For  this  reason  1  love  the  Bible 
so  much ;  it  leaves  the  impress,  the  stamp  of  the 
Infinite  on  all  subjects ;  it  does  not  attempt  to 
define  truth,  to  formulate  doctrine ;  its  words  stretch 
forth  till  they  are  lost  in  realms  far  away.  Vou 
walk  the  road  and  see  a  pool  of  water  two  inches 
deep ;  you  clearly  see  the  bottom.  You  look  the 
second  time  and  see  a  second  depth,  not  two  inches 
deep,  but  deep  as  the  blue  heaven  above  you; 
l)esides  showing  its  own  depth,  it  reveals  to  yoo 
the  depth  of  the  sky.  In  that  little  pool  you  can 
see  the  white,  fleecy  cloud,  as  fiur  from  you  down  ia 
the  water  as  it  is  high  above  you  in  the  sky.  The 
first  depth  is  only  two  inches;  but  the  second 
depth  is  commensurate  with  the  altitude  of  the 
firmament.  And,  as  we  read  the  Bible,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  double  depth ;  the  first  shows  yua 
the  immediate  meaning  of  the  writer ;  the  depth  of 
the  verse  is  just  the  measure  of  his  understanding. 
But  look  again,  and  you  will  discover  a  second 
depth,  a  second  thought,  a  second  meaning ;  it  is 
deep  as  the  soul  of  God,  infinite  as  His  reaiton, 
past  finding  out  as  His  understanding.  The  Bible 
awakes  the  sense  of  the  Infinite  in  the  heart, 
and  thus  prepaies  for  worship.        ^-J,  C  Jonts, 

(621.)  Teats  iuch  as  have  been  thus  selected 
from  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  truth  remind  us  of 
those  singular  formations  which  often  occur  in 
rocks,  called  Dinsic  Cavities,  You  pick  up  a  rough, 
ordinary  looking  stone,  of  a  somewhat  round  shape ; 
there  is  nothing  specially  attractive  or  interesting 
about  it  You  split  it  open  with  a  hammer,  and 
what  a  marvellous  sight  is  displayed  !  1'he 
common-place  boulder  is  a  hollow  sphere,  lined 
with  the  most  beautiful  crystals;  amethysts  puriile 
with  a  dawn  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  And 
so  it  is  with  many  a  familiar  Bible  text,  when  we 
examine  it  prayerfully  and  diligently.  1  ts  interior 
aspect,  when  broken  up  by  study  and  experience,  is 
widely  difl'erent  from  the  appearance  which  it  prt- 
sents  outside  to  the  careless  superficial  reader. 

— AlacmiiUmm 


XXIII.  OUR  NEED  OF  THE  SPIRIT'S  HELP 
IN  ITS  STUDY. 

(622.)  The  Bible  is  like  a  wMe  and  beautifitl 
landscape  seen  afar  oflT,  dim  and  confused  ;  but  a 
eood  telescope  will  bring  it  near,  and  spread  out  all 
Its  rocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  and  verdant  fields, 
and  winding  rivers  at  one's  very  feet  That  tele- 
scope is  the  Spirit's  teaching. 

— Chalmtn^  i7So>i847« 

(623.)  We  can't  tell  it  all.  A  little  boy  was  bom 
blind.  At  last  an  operation  was  performed — the 
light  was  let  in  slowly.  When  one  day  his  mother 
1^  him  out  of  doors,  and  uncovered  his  eyes,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  saw  the  sky  and  the  earth,  "O 
mother  1 "  he  cried,  *•  why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was 
so  beautiful?"  She  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "I 
tried  to  tell  you,  deaf,  but  you  could  not  understand 
me."  So  it  is  when  we  try  to  tell  what  is  in  the 
Bible.  Unless  the  spiritual  sight  is  opened  we  can- 
not  understand.  In  the  light  of  tnis  fact  how 
blessed,  how  to  be  desired,  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit !    Ask,  and  recdve. 
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XXIV.  JN  WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  IT  CON- 
SISTS, 

(624.)  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  con- 
sist in  two  things,  so  essentially  united,  however, 
that  1  scarcely  like  to  separate  them  even  in  thought : 
the  one  I  will  call  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  Scriptures  In  themselves  j  Uie  other  the  know- 
ledge of  their  application  to  us,  and  our  own  times 
and  ciicumstanceSi  •—Arnold^  1 795-1 84X 

XXT.   HOW  FAITH  JN  mS  PROVED. 

(625.)  Influenced  by  the  unanswerable  arguments 
for  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  men  oAen 
profess  to  believe  it,  but  they  do  not  yield  them- 
selves up  to  its  influence — thev  do  not  appropriate 
its  truthi  to  themselves.  When  a  man  believes 
that  the  house  above  his  head  is  wrapped  in  flames, 
he  acts  with  promptness  and  energy ;  how  can  he 
then  really  believe  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  that 
he  is  exposed  to  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  due  to 
him  for  sin,  when  he  makes  no  effort  to  escape, 
though  the  Scriptures  that  so  plainly  declare  him 
guilty  and  condemned,  point  out  with  equal  plain- 
ness the  way  of  salvation  freely  offered  in  the 
Gospel? 

{fiiii^.'\  The  celebrated  John  Locke  has  a  remark 
to  tliis  effect ;  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  while 
it  discovers  all  other  tilings,  does  not  see  itself,  and 
it  requires  art  and  pains  to  see  it  at  a  distance,  and 
make  it  become  its  own  object.  By  looking,  how- 
ever, into  a  mirror,  the  curious  and  useful  eye  is 
lepresented  to  itself;  and  by  attentively  gazing  at 
the  Word  of  God,  the  mind  may  become  acquainted 
with  its  own  character,  and  behold  its  true  portrait. 
And  as  the  true  use  of  a  mirror  is  to  represent  those 
parts  which  cannot  otherwise  be  seen,  and  to  enable 
a  person  to  correct  and  adjust  whatever  may  require 
correction  or  adjustment ;  just  so  the  Word  of  God* 
is  intended  to  expose  us  to  ourselves,  and  to  enable 
US  to  make  those  improvements  which  are  necessary. 
With  too  many,  alas  I  the  discoveries  which  this  Word 
makes  are  unattended  to,  and  all  its  impressions 
forgotten.  With  others,  however,  the  views  it 
affords,  and  the  directions  it  bestows,  are  carefully 
preserved  and  diligently  followed* 

-^Saltir^  1840. 

XXVI,  SYMBOLICAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
THB   BIBLR. 

1.  ItiittiesworaofthoBpirtt. 

(627.)  *^Thesw9rdoftkeSpirii:*  Thefwordwas 
ever  esteemed  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  soldier's 
fomiture,  and  therefore  hath  obtained  a  more 
general  use  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  than 
any  other  weapon.  Most  nations  have  some  par- 
ticalar  weapons  proper  to  themselves;  but  few 
«ir  none  come  into  the  field  without  a  sword.  A 
pilot  without  his  chart,  a  scholar  without  his  book, 
^nd  a  soldier  without  his  sword,  are  alike  ridicu- 
IcMiSi  But  above  all  these,  absuid  is  it  for  one  to 
think  of  being  a  Christiaut  without  knowledge  of 
the  Word  ot  God,  and  some  skill  to  use  this 
weapon.  The  usual  name  in  Scripture  for  war,  is 
the  noord^  '*  /  will  tall  for  a  tword  upon  all  the 
inhahUants  of  the  earth^  Ce.,  I  will  send  war. 
And  this  because  the  sword  is  the  weapon  of  most 
miversal  me  in  war^  and  also  that  whereby  the 


greatest  execution  is  done  in  the  battle.  Now  such 
a  weai)on  is  the  iVord  of  God  in  the  Christianas 
hand.  By  the  edge  of  this  his  enemies  fall,  and  his 
great  exploits  are  done  : — "  'I  key  overcame  him  ky 
the  blood  oj  tht  Lamb  €md  the  word  0/  their  tettp- 


mony. 


— Gumall^  1617-167^ 


(628.)  Other  arms  we  may  load  ourselves  with, 
by  tumbling  over  many  authors,  but  he  that  hath 
this  sword,  and  hath  been  but  taught  of  the  Spirit 
the  use  of  this  weapon,  is  provided  well  enough  to 
meet  the  stoutest  champion  for  error  the  devil  hath 
on  his  side  in  an  encounter.  With  this,  poor 
women  have  been  able  to  disarm  great  doctors  of 
their  studied  arguments,  ruflling  all  their  art  and 
logic  with  one  plain  place  of  Scripture  :  as  she  who 
brained  Abimelech,  that  great  commander,  by 
tumbling  a  piece  of  a  millstone  on  his  head. 

— GuruaU^  1617-1679. 

1.  » is  a  Urht  to  the  fMt 

(629.)  To  apply  ourselves  to  the  writings  of  the 
wisest  heathens  in  order  to  our  happiness,  and  tu 
neglect  the  Scriptures,  is  to  be  guilty  of  worse  follv 
than  the  barbarous  Indians  at  Mexico,  who  thougn 
their  woods  abounded  with  wax,  the  labour  of  the 
bees,  yet  only  made  use  of  brands  that  afforded  a 
little  light  with  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  Upon  the 
most  impartial  inouiry,  and  exact  search,  reason  will 
conclude,  either  there  is  no  blessed  end  for  which 
man  was  designed  by  his  Maker,  or  the  Gospel  only 
has  revealed  it,  and  the  effectual  means  to  obtain  it. 

"—Bates^  1625-1699. 

(6ta)  A  father  and  a  son  were  on  a  journey.  It 
was  ULte  in  the  afternoon,  but  still  clear  day  when 
they  came  to  a  cottage  by  the  roadside  and  the 
lather  went  in  and  borrowea  a  lighted  lantern.  The 
voung  man  was  exceedinelv  amused,  and  perhaps 
he  was  a  little  vexed.  If  any  one  should  meet 
them  carrying  a  lamp  in  the  sunshine  it  would  look 
so  absurd ;  and  what  in  the  world  was  the  use  of 
it  ?  But  the  older  traveller  took  the  young  man's 
gibes  good-humouredly,  and  only  answered,  "The 
night  Cometh."  And  it  did  come.  They  passed 
no  more  cottages,  but  they  got  into  a  thick  forest 
where  the  daylight  faded  so  rapidly,  that  the  lantern 
already  shone  a  welcome  companion.  Not  only 
was  the  sun  gone  down,  but  the  last  streak  of  twi- 
light had  vanished.  It  was  dreadfully  dark ;  but 
the  good  little  lantern  spread  a  cloth  of  gold  before 
the  steps  of  the  travellers,  and  did  not  let  one 
shadow  or  phantom  come  near  them.  At  last  the 
road  di video.  '*  Straight  on  1 "  cried  the  youth* 
"Not  so  fast,"  said  the  elder;  for  though  the  path 
to  the  right  was  less  trodden,  perhaps  it  was  the 
one  they  should  take ;  when  fortunately  they  espied 
a  fineer-post,  and  holding  the  lamp  as  high  as  they 
could,  they  read  the  direction,  and  found  that  they 
would  have  gone  utterly  wrong  had  they  not  taken 
the  narrow  and  neglected  footway.  Rejoicing  at 
their  escape  they  pushed  on  merrily ;  and  by  and 
by  with  his  frisky  spirits  the  youngster  went  ahead, 
and  was  far  in  advance  of  the  lantern  when  the  old 
man  heard  a  plash  and  a  shout,  and  runninc  up  was 
just  in  time  to  help  ashore  his  impetuous  boy  who 
had  soused  into  a  stagnant  pool,  and  who  crawled 
up  the  bank  pale  and  shivering,  with  the  leeches 
and  duckweed  clinging  to  his  garments.  "You 
see  the  road  was  not  through  this  pool  but  round  it. 
You  should  walk  in  the  light ;  **  and  so  they  again 
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•et  out  together.  As  the  stillness  deepened  they 
sometimes  hetrd  a  rustle  in  the  bushy  undergrowth, 
and  distant  howlings  or  a  sharp  snarl  near-hand 
warned  them  that  the  beasts  of  the  forest  were 
abroad  ;  and  once  or  twice  they  could  see  a  pair  of 
fieiy  opals  glaring  at  them,  but  as  soon  as  they 
turned  the  ful]  flame  of  the  lantern  in  that  direction 
the  goblin  retreated.  We  need  not  tell  the  whole 
adventures  of  the  night ;  but  at  last  they  came  to 
a  place  where  a  heavy  moan  arrested  them,  and 
searching  in  the  copse  they  found  a  man  stretched 
on  the  ground  and  badlv  hurt.  He  had  either 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  or  he  had  inhaled 
some  stupefying  ether,  for  at  first  he  talked  very 
incoherently.  It  turned  out  that  as  he  had  been 
coming  along,  a  gentleman  in  black  had  prevailed 
on  him  to  cast  his  lantern  into  the  ditch,  and  that 
soon  aAer  some  footpad  had  knocked  him  down,  and 
dragged  him  off  the  road  and  ribbed  him  of  all  his 
money.  As  soon  as  he  was  somewhat  restored, 
they  set  him  on  his  beast  and  journeyed  together. 
The  day  was  breaking,  and  the  forest  was  thinning 
off  on  the  margin  of  a  magnificent  domain.  They 
looked  forth  on  vine^ad  hills  and  a  shining  river ; 
and  though  the  palace  itself  could  be  descried  but 
dimly, — it  was  so  far  up  in  the  dazzling  sunrise,** 
they  could  easily  make  out  many  mansions.  "  I  am 
home,"  cried  the  old  man ;  and  the  full  morning 
was  reflected  from  his  face  as  he  added,  "  Mine 
eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty ;  they  shall 
behold  the  land  that  is  vety  far  off.'*  And  as  he 
embraced  his  comrades  he  handed  over  the  lantern 
to  his  son,  and  said,  '*  Keep  this  as  a  light  unto 
your  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  your  path."  1  ne  youth 
prized  the  keepsake.  He  found  constant  occasion 
tor  it.  He  brightened  up  the  four  windows,  by 
which  it  sent  its  light  backward  and  forward,  and  on 
either  side ;  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  he 
traced  these  mottoes  on  them  : — 

"Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his 
way?  By  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy 
Word.-  ^  y 

"  When  thou  goest  It  shall  lead  thee,  when  thou 
sleepest  it  shall  keep  thee ;  and  when  thou  awakest 
it  i^all  talk  with  thee ;  for  the  commandment  is  s 
lamp,  and  the  law  is  light." 

"  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
dawn  and  the  dav-star  arise  in  yonr  hearts." 

"If  we  walk  m  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light, 
we  have  fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  Hu  Son  dcanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

t.  It  It  a  gardflD. 

(631.)  The  Bible  resembles  an  extensive  and 
highly  cultivated  garden,  where  there  is  a  vast 
variety  and  profusion  of  fruits  and  flowers,  some  of 
which  are  more  essential  or  more  splendid  than 
others ;  but  there  is  not  a  blade  suffered  to  grow  in 
it  which  has  not  its  use  and  beauty  in  the  system. 
Salvation  for  sinners  is  the  grand  truth  presented 
everywhere,  and  in  all  points  of  light;  but  **the 
pure  in  heart  **  sees  a  thousand  traits  of  the  Divine 
character,  of  himself,  and  of  the  world — some  strik- 
ing and  bold,  others  cast  as  it  were  into  the  shade, 
and  designed  to  be  searched  for  and  examined — 
some  direct,  others  by  way  of  intimation  or  infer- 
ence. — Cecily  i748-i8ia 


XXVII.    THE  ROOT  OF  CHRISTIAN  UT ERA* 
TURR. 

(632.)  A  son  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Mysore,  who 
had  been  aroused  by  reading  a  tract  to  deep  anxiety 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  travelled  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  to  visit  a  missionary,  in  order  to  learn 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  much  interested  in  reading  Bunyan  s  "  HI- 
grim's  Progress.*'  lie  said  several  times  to  the 
missionary  who  had  taught  him  and  given  him  the 
book,  that  it  was  better  than  the  Bible.  The 
missionaty  pointed  him  to  the  scene  before  hinii 
and  said  : 

"  Do  you  see  that  beautiful  mango-tree  there? " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  beautiful  fruit  which  drops 
its  nectar  on  the  ground  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Don't  you  eat  the  fruit  and  enjoy  its  sweet- 
ness?" 

"Yes.* 

"  And  where  would  that  tree  be  if  there  was  no 
roottoit?** 

"  Oh,"  said  the  man,  "  now  I  see  what  you  mean  \ 
the  Bible  is  the  root,  and  all  the  other  good  books 
in  the  world  are  produced  from  it" 

The  lesson  was  a  timely  one,  and  probably  was 
never  forgotten.  Nor  should  we  ever  forget,  while 
enjoying  the  sweetness  of  some  work  which  the 
Christian  press  sends  forth,  that  the  Bible  is  the  root 
from  which  it  springs.  Plant  that  ble^ed  root  in 
any  soil,  and  by  and  by  the  luscious  fruit  of  Christian 
literature  will  spring  lorth.  Fail  to  plant  the  Bible, 
and  we  shall  look  in  vain  £ir  all  the  sweet  and  re- 
freshing fruits. 

XXVIII.  MUST  BR  ACCEPTED  OR  REJECTED 
AS  A  WHOLE, 

(633.)  Is  all  Scripture  of  Dlvtne  inspiration  ?  It 
condemns  the  Aniinomians,  that  lay  aside  the  Old 
Testament  as  useless  and  out  of  date.  God  hath 
stamped  a  Divine  majesty  upon  both  Testaments; 
and  till  they  can  show  me  where  God  hath  given  a 
repeal  to  the  Old,  it  stands  in  force.  The  two  Testa* 
ments  are  the  two  wells  of  salvation ;  the  Anti- 
nomians  would  stop  up  one  of  these  wells,  th^ 
would  dry  up  one  of  the  breasts  of  Scripture.  There 
is  much  gospel  in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  comforts 
of  the  gospel  in  the  New  Testament  have  their  rise 
from  the  Old.  The  great  promise  of  the  Messiah 
is  in  the  Old  Testament,  "A  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son."  Nay,  I  say  more,  the  moral  law, 
in  some  parts  of  it,  speaks  gospel,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God ; "  here  is  the  pure  wine  of  the  guspeL 
The  Saint's  great  charter,  where  God  promised  to 
"sprinkle  clean  water  upon  them,  and  put  His 
Spirit  within  them,"  is  to  be  found  primarily  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  26).  So  that  they 
who  take  away  the  Old  Testament,  do  as  Samson, 
pull  down  the  pillars :  they  would  take  away  the 
pillars  of  a  Christian's  comfort. 

'•^Waistn^  169OU 

(634.)  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  boi 
one  scheme  of  religion.  Neither  part  of  this  scheme 
can  be  understood  without  the  other ;  and,  therefore, 
great  errors  have  arisen  from  separating  them.  Thc^ 
are  like  the  rolls  on  which  they  were  andentlj 
written,   before  books  of  the  present  Hann  weiv 
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faiTented.  It  is  but  one  subject  and  one  system 
from  beginning  to  end ;  but  the  view  which  we 
obtain  of  it  grows  clearer  and  clearer  as  we  unwind 
the  roll  that  oontams  it  — Ctfi/,  i748-i8ia 

(635.)  We  have  often  visited  the  ruins  of  a  fiunous 
castle  Heidelbexg»  with  which  no  doubt  many  of 
our  readers  are  well  acquainted.  Long  ago  it  ¥ras 
captured,  and  that  it  might  never  be  a  stronghold  to 
the  patriots  of  Germany  again,  the  enemy  burnt  it 
and  blew  up  the  walls.  But  in  the  weedy  fosse 
there  is  a  huge  fragment  of  a  tower  whichj  when 
exploded,  alighted  there ;  and  in  the  goodly  joining 
of  its  stones  and  the  hardening  of  its  andent  mortar 
such  a  rocky  mass  had  it  bea>me,  that  when  lifted 
from  its  base,  instead  of  descending  in  a  shower  of 
rubbish  it  came  down  superbly  a  tower  stilL  And 
like  that  massy  keep,  the  books  we  have  been  con- 
sidering axe  so  knit  together  in  their  exquisite 
accuracy,  the  histories  are  so  riveted  to  one  another, 
and  the  epistles  so  morticed  into  the  histories,  and 
the  very  substance  of  epistles  and  histories  alike  is 
so  penetrated  by  that  cement  of  all-pervasive  reality, 
that  the  whole  now  forms  an  indissoluble  concrete. 
Such  a  book  has  God  made  the  Bible,  that  what- 
ever theories  wax  popular  or  whatever  systems 
explode,  "the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken." 

^HttmUt(m^  1814-1867. 


ZX1X.    ITS  PRACTICAL    VALVB  HOT   AF- 
FECTED BY  CONTROVERSIES  CONCERNING  IT. 

(636.)  But  von  say,  "the  natural  sciences  are  all 
certain;  theology  is  all  conflict  and  confusion." 
Let  us  understand  one  another.  If  you  say  that 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  patent  and  explicit,  we 
reply.  And  so  are  the  sayings  of  Scripture.  If 
candour  and  ingenuousness  can  interpret  the  one, 
they  may  ef^ualTy  expound  the  other.  But  if  you 
say  that,  unlike  the  Word  of  God,  His  works  have 
never  been  misunderstood,  you  surely  forgot  that 
the  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  *'  is  just  a 
history  of  erroneous  interpretations  replaced  by 
interpretations  less  erroneous,  and  destined  to  be 
succeeded  by  interpretations  still  more  exhaustive 
and  true.  If  you  smile  at  the  Hutchisonian  or 
Cocceian  systems  of  exegesis;  if  ^ou  quote  the 
hostile  theories  which  still  linger  in  the  field  of 

rolemica,   we  ask.    Is  this  peculiar  to  theology? 
lave  you  forgotten  how  the  abhorrers  of  a  vacuum 
abhorred  Torricelli  and  Pascal?     Have  you  for- 

fotten  how  the -old  physiologists  were  vexed  at 
larvey  for  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? 
Do  you  not  remember  how  the  Stahlian  chemists, 
like  a  burnt-out  family,  long  lingered  around  the 
ashes  of  phlogiston,  and  denounced  the  wilful  fire- 
rising  of  Lavoisier  and  oxygen  ?  In  early  youth 
have  yon  never  seen  a  disciple  of  Werner,  and 
ptiied  the  affectionate  tenacity  with  which  he  clung 
to  the  last  plank  of  the  fair  Neptunian  theory  ?  Or 
would  every  world-maker  forgive  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope  if  it  swept  from  the  firmament  all  trace  of 
the  nebular  hypothesb?  Or,  because  there  is  still 
an  emissionary  as  well  as  an  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  must  we  deny  that  optics  is  a  science, 
and  must  we  hold  that  the  laws  of  refraction  and 
reflexion  are  mere  matters  of  opinion  ?  Nature  is 
no  liar,  although  her  ''minister  and  interpreter" 
has  often  mistaken  her  meaning ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  errors  which  have  received  a  temporary 
sanction    from    the    learned,   there  is,    after   all. 


nothing  but  truth  in  the  material  univene,  and,  so 
far  as  man  has  sagacity  or  sincerity  to  collect  that 
truth,  he  has  got  a  true  science,  a  true  astronomy,  a 
true  chemistry,  a  true  physiolc^,  as  the  case  may 
be.     And  even  so,  whatsoever  vagaries  particular 
persons  may  indulge,  or  whatsoever  false  systems 
may  receive  a  tranMent  support,  there  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  truth  in  the  Bible,  and  so  far  as  we 
have  sincerity  and  sagacity  to  collect  the  Bible- 
truth,  we  have  got  a  true  religion.     Nay,  the  most 
important  facts  and  statements  in  that  Word  speak 
for  themselves,  and  reouire  no  theory.    And  just  as 
a  mariner  might  safely  avail  himself  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  though  Copernicus  had  never  existed ; 
just  as  the  gunner  must  allow  for  the  earth's  attrac- 
tions, whatever  becomes  of  Newtonian  philosophy  % 
just  as  the  apothecary  would  continue  to  mix  his 
salts  and  acids  in  definite  proportions,  even  although 
some  mishap  befell  the  atomic  theory  ;  just  as  we 
ourselves  do  not  close  our  eyes  and  dispense  with 
light,  until  the  partisans  of  rays  shall  have  made  it 
up  with  the  advocates  of  ether — so  the  Scriptures 
aoound  in  statements  and  facts  on  which  we  may 
safely  proceed,  whatever  becomes  of  human  theories 
**  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,   that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."   *'  This 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that   Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world   to    save 
sinners."     "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."     "If  any  man  be  in  Christ 
Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature : "  so  far  as  it  is  founded 
on  such  sayings  as  these,  religion  is  not  only  the 
simplest,  but,  beine  immediately  from  God,  it  is 
the  most  secure  of  ali  the  sciences. 

^HamiltoH^  1814-1867. 

3DCX.   HOW  ITS  TRUTH  IS  TO  BE  TESTED. 

(637.)  A  society  of  learned  men  caused  a  ship  to 
be  built,  and  resolved  to  make  a  voyage  to  discover 
the  wonderful  nature  and  properties  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  When  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  they 
went  on  board,  taking  with  them  a  great  number  ii 
books  and  all  kinds  of  instruments  ;  then  they  set 
a  magnetic  needle  in  the  midst,  and  examined  and 
observed  it.  Thus  they  sailed  to  and  fro,  looking 
at  the  needle,  and  each  had  his  own  opinion  con- 
cerning the  hidden  power  which  moved  the  needle. 

Some  called  this  secret  power  a  stream,  others  a 
breath,  others  again,  a  spint ;  some  asserted  that  it 
moved  from  the  south  to  the  north,  others  said  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  So  a  violent  contest  arose 
among  the  learned  men,  and  they  sailed  to  and  fro 
on  the  ocean,  quarrelling  with  each  other.  Suddenly 
they  felt  a  rude  shock,  and  a  violent  crash  was 
heard.  The  ship  had  struck  on  a  rock  and  split, 
and  the  waves  were  rushing  impetuously  in.  Then 
the  learned  men  were  all  seized  with  great  terror 
and  confusion ;  they  left  the  needle,  jumped  over- 
board, and  saved  themselves  on  the  rocks.  The 
ship  was  buried  in  the  waves. 

Now,  as  they  sat  on  the  barren  rocks,  wet  through 
with  salt  water,  they  cried  out  to  one  another  that 
there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  in  the 
magnetic  needle  1  -^Krumnuuher. 

XXXI.   FOLLY  AND  GUILT  OF  THOSE  WHO 
REJECT  IT. 

(638.)  God  revealed  truth  to  the  world  through 
the  lives  of  men  who  formulated  in  their  own  miudt 
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gft9X  mora]  problems,  and  identified  themselves  there- 
with. And  the  results  they  were  inspired  to  record 
and  to  teach«  But  if  the  Scripture  were  disowned, 
or  if  it  were  thrown  away,  it  would  not  change  the 
tniti)  a  whit — though  your  competency  to  find  it 
out  might  be  changra. 

If  a  man  in  the  ni^ht,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  is 
trying  to  make  out  his  chart,  and  there  is  storm  in 
the  heaven,  and  storm  upon  the  sea,  and  V>me  one 
knocks  that  lamp  out  ot  his  hand,  what  is  done  ? 
The  storm  is  above,  and  the  storm  is  below  ;  and 
the  chart  lies  dark,  so  that  he  cannot  find  it  out — 
that  is  alL  If  it  were  daylight  he  could  see  the 
chart  well  enough ;  but  there  being  no  light,  and 
the  lamp  on  which  he  depended  for  lit^ht  being 
knocked  out  of  his  hand,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of 
that  which  is  before  him« 

And  the  same  is  true  concerning  much  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  an  interpreter.  It  is  a  lamp  to  our 
feet  and  a  light  to  our  path.  And  those  truths 
which  have  their  exposition  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
are  a  revelation  of  tne  structure  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  Divine  nature  and  government,  do  not  depend 
for  their  truth  upon  the  Bible  itself.  Tliey  are  only 
interpreted  and  made  plain  by  it  If  the  world 
disbelieved  Scripture,  they  wookl  limply  deprive 
themselvci  of  moral  eyesight.  '^Beechier. 

(639.)  Suppose  you  were  to  have  an  insurrection 
against  doctors?  Suppose,  one  by  one,  you  should 
throw  them  out  of  the  community  ?  Suppose  you 
should  do  the  work  so  thoroughly  that  there  should 
not  be  a  shred  left  of  these  despotic  men  going 
round  and  telline  people  that  they  must  take  this, 
that,  or  the  other  hateful  drug?  Suppose  you 
should  not  only  send  these  men  away,  but  bum 
their  books  and  their  medicine  ?  When  the  doctors 
were  gone,  and  the  apothecary  shops  with  all  Iheir 
contents  were  destroyed,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  but  neuralgia,  and  rheumatisms,  and  dropsies, 
and  fevers,  would  you  be  any  better  off  than  you  are 
now? 

Here  Is  God's  medicine-book,  fiill  of  wondrous 
remedies,  full  of  blessed  compounds,  for  the  cure  of 
the  diseases  of  the  human  soul,  and  you  would  get 
rid  of  it ;  you  would  throw  it  away ;  you  would 
destroy  it  But  do  you  thus  take  away  depravity  ? 
Do  you  cure  unbelief  ?  Do  you  remove  the  animal 
that  is  in  you — the  tiger,  the  bear,  the  monkey,  the 
serpent,  whose  nature  and  spots  appear  here  and 
there  ?  Do  you  turn  out  all  this  cage  full  of  unclean 
beasts  that  are  in  the  heart,  when  you  cast  the 
Bible  from  you  ?  Oh  no ;  you  only  turn  out  their 
keepers.  These,  that  have  had  the  power  of 
restraining  and  controlling  the  fierce  animals  that 
ramp  and  rage  within  you,  you  put  out  of  the  way ; 
but  the  animals  themselves  remain  to  torment  you 
still  1  You  have  given  up  the  Bible ;  but  the  evils 
which  it  was  sent  to  cure — the  crying  need,  the 
down -sagging  trouble,  the  yearning  aspiration,  the 
lifting  up  of  the  soul  when  touch^  by  the  divine 
light  and  influence — where  is  your  solution  and 
your  help  for  these?  — Bucher^ 

(64a)  A  child  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  an 
upper  room  or  loft  where  there  was  a  store  of 
apples ;  but  as  she  went  from  time  to  time  to  steal 
these  apples,  she  met  with  something  that  greatly 
troubled  her,  for  there  happened  to  have  been 
placed  in  that  store-room  an  old  oil-painting.  •  It 


was  a  large  face,  the  eyes  of  which,  go  to  what  pait 
of  the  room  the  little  girl  might,  seemed  to  follow 
her  ;  and  they  appeared  to  be  saying  to  her,  as  she 
stooped  down  to  take  up  the  apples  t  *'  Ah  I  I  see 
you.  It  is  vexy  naughty.  1*11  tell  u{>on  you.  You 
are  sure  to  be  found  out.'*  Well,  this  90  annoyed 
the  little  giri,  from  time  to  time,  that  she  was  deters 
mined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  speechifying  of  these  two 
great  staring  eyes ;  so  she  got  a  small  Icnife,  or  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  struck  them  out  Ah,  but 
there  were  still  the  two  large  holes  in  place  of  the 
eyes,  and  she  never  could  look  at  them  without 
thinkine  of  the  eyes,  and  what  they  used  to  say  to 
her.  She  had  put  out  the  eyes,  but  she  had  not, 
nor  could  she,  get  rid  of  her  conscience.  Moreover, 
the  very  means  she  -had  adopted  for  sinning  without 
rebuke  only  served  to  discover  her  guilt ;  for  when 
what  had  befallen  the  painting  came  to  be  found 
out,  it  led  to  such  inquiries  as  at  last  to  reveal  the 
whole  facta. 


(641;)  Sir.  S.  Baker  states  that  some  years  sitice, 
when  the  Egyptian  troops  invaded  Nubia,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  were  crossing  the  desert  on  theii 
march  southward.  The  heat  was  oppressive — 
almost  beyond  endurance ;  and  the  supply  of  water 
being  very  scanty,  the  men  were  put  upon  short 
allowance,  and  after  some  days  it  failed  altogether. 

While  thus  painfully  toiling  on,  they  saw,  or 
thought  thev  saw,  in  the  horizon,  a  beautiful  lake^ 
with  flourisning  palm-trees  on  its  banks.  Their 
Arab  guide,  however,  told  them  that  there  was 
neither  lake  nor  tree  in  reality ;  that  what  they 
beheld  was  a  mirage — a  deception — a  mere  picture 
in  the  air.  They  would  not  credit  him ;  they  pre- 
ferred to  believe  the  testimony  of  their  own  sight, 
and  insisted  that  the  guide  should  deviate  from  hit 
route,  and  follow  their  directions.  The  man  refused 
to  yield  ;  he  would  not  waste  time  which  was 
precious,  nor  be  commanded  by  those  who  ought  to 
obey.  They  tried  to  compel  him  to  accompany 
them  towards  their  fancied  paradise,  and  he  resisted. 
In  the  violence  which  ensued,  the  guide  was 
stricken  down,  and  was  left  on  the  sand,  a  corpse. 

Then  the  whole  company,  eager  for  their  anti- 
cipated refreshment  and  repose,  rushed  towards  the 
scene  of  promise.  Parched  with  thirst  and  scorched 
by  the  burning  sun,  they  soon  became  bewildered, 
half-blind,  fisiint,  and  feeble ;  but  their  increasing 
sufferings  only  served  to  urge  them  on.  Farther 
and  farmer  they  struck  into  the  wide  waste  ;  farther 
and  farther  they  separated  themselves  from  their 
dead  guide,  with  whose  life  had  perished  the  secret 
of  their  safety ;  for  he  alone  had  known  the  way  to 
the  wells  and  shady  retreats  which  are  to  be  found 
even  in  a  desert 

The  unhappy  men  still  stumbled  on  ;  and  still  the 
visionary  lake  fled  before  them.  At  last,  as  tlie  sun 
declined,  the  deceptive  mirage  gradually  faded  from 
their  sight,  leaving  only  a  dreary  wa^te  of  sand. 
Then,  maddened  and  despairing,  the  guilty  men, 
reproachin?  each  other  jmd  themselves,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  remone  and 
despair ;  and  few  survived  to  ttll  the  tale  of  sin 
and  folly. 

Like  to  this  is  the  guilt,  and  the  fbify,  and  the 
flute  of  those  who  reject  the  guidance  of  God*s  holy 
Word,  and,  walking  in  the  ways  of  their  own  heart, 
and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes  (Ecdes.  zi.  9)^ 
seek  happiness  in  worldiiness  and  sin. 
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ZXXIL  SHALL  ENDURB  FOR  EVER, 

(642.)  The  history,  the  morality,  the  theology, 
tbe  ooosisteocjr,  the  authenticity,  and  genuineness 
t»f  the  Bible,  the  truth  of  its  prophecies  and  the  very 
possibility  of  its  miracles,  have  been  all  attacked — 
each  in  its  torn,  and  with  the  same  result.  We 
have  seen  the  soldier  return  from  the  fields  of  war 
with  scars  as  well  as  medals  on  his  breast ;  but  our 
religion  has  come  out  of  a  thousand  fights  unscarred, 
fsonxk  a  thousmd  fires  unscathed.  She  bears  no 
more  evidence  of  the  assaults  she  has  sustained  tlian 
the  air  of  the  swords  that  have  cloven  it,  or  the  sea  , 
of  the  keels  which  have  ploughed  its  foaming 
waves ;  than  some  bold  rocky  headland  of  the 
billows  that,  dashing  against  it  in  proud  but  impo- 
tent fury,  have  shiver^  themselves  on  its  sides. 
VTith  few  exceptions  the  writings  of  infidels  have  , 
sunk  into  entire  oblivion.  Their  names,  and  those 
of  their  authors  are  alike  forgotten.  Not  so  the 
name  of  Jesus,  of  Him  Voltaire  boasted  he  would 
crush ;  not  so  the  Word  of  God — the  blessed  book 
which  is  the  world's  most  precious  treasure,  and 
often  man's  only  solace,  as  well  in  palaces  as  in 
cabins.  While  the  works  of  once  famous  sceptics 
are  left  to  rot  on  bookshelves,  where  the  moth  ■ 
devours  their  memory,  and  the  spider  wraps  them  ' 
in  her  web,  every  year  sees  the  Bible  translated  into 
some  new  tongue,  acquire  a  greater  influence,  and 
teceive  a  wider  circulation.  Fulfilling  its  own  glori- 
cms  predictions,  it  is  bringing  nearer  the  appomted 
time  when,  rising  over  all  opposition  like  a  flowing 
and  resistJess  tide,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  the  channel  of  the 
deep.  — Guthrie. 

(643.)  If  our  faith  is  not  a  rum,  though  a  majestic 
one,  or  if  the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  stand  in  the 
world  like  the  decaying  and  desened  temple  of  a 
worn-out  superstition,  it  is  not  because  the  Word  of 
God  has  not  been  doubted,  denied,  attacked,  and  vili- 
fied. It  has  often  been  reviled ;  but  it  has  never 
been  refuted.  Its  foundations  have  been  examined 
by  the  most  searching  eyes.  In  Hume,  and  Gib- 
bon, and  Voltaire,  and  La  Place,  to  pass  such 
coarse  and  vulgar  assailants  as  Tom  Paine  and 
Carlile,  with  their  few  living  followers,  the  Bible 
bas  had  to  sustain  the  assaults  of  the  greatest  talent, 
the  sharpest  wit,  and  the  acutest  intellects.  To 
make  it  appear  a  cunningly-devised  fable,  philoso- 
phers have  sought  arguments  amid  the  mysteries  of 
•cience,  and  travellers  amid  the  hoar  remains  of 
antiquity;  for  that  purpose  geolc^ists  have  ran- 
sacked the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  astronomers  the 
stars  of  heaven  ;  and  yet,  after  sustaining  the  most 
cunningly-devised  and  ably-executed  assaults  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  there  it  stands ;  and  shall 
stand,  defiant  of  time,  of  men,  of  devils — a  glorious 
illustration  of  the  words  uf  its  Founder,  *'  On  this 
rock  have  I  built  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
•hall  not  prevail  against  it  I  ** 

Since  those  eighteen  hundred  years  began  to  run, 
what  revolutions  Time  has  wrought  1  what  changes 
he  has  seen  1  The  oldest  monarchies  have  been 
overthrown ;  the  dawn  of  truth  has  chased  away 
the  darkness  of  a  long  night ;  the  maxims  of  states- 
men and  the  theories  of  science  have  shilted  like  the 
wind ;  success  has  crowned  the  boldest  innovator 
on  aU  old-established  systems.  Jove  is  gone,  but 
not  Jehovah,  the  Hebrew's  God.  On  Grecian 
hcMdiaiKUand  Roman  hills  the  tempks  of  Jupiter 


stand  in  mouldering  ruin ;  but  temples  sacred  to 
Jesus  are  rising  on  every  shore.  Since  John  wrote 
m  his  cell  at  Patmos,  and  Paul  preached  in  his  own 
hired  house  at  Rome,  the  world  has  been  turned  up- 
side down ;  all  old  things  have  passed  away ;  all 
things  on  earth  have  changed  but  one.  Rivalling 
in  fixedness,  and  more  than  rivalling  in  brightness, 
the  stars  that  saw  our  world  born  and  shall  see  it 
die,  that  rejoiced  in  its  birth  ard  shall  be  mourners 
at  its  burial,  the  Word  of  our  God  stands  for  ever. 
Time  that  weakens  all  things  else,  has  but  strength* 
ened  the  impregnable  po^ition  of  the  believer's  faith, 
and  hope,  and  confidence.  And  as,  year  by  year, 
the  tree  adds  another  ring  to  its  circumference,  every 
age  has  added  the  testimony  of  its  events  to  this 
fijeat  truth,  '*  The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
tadeth,  but  the  Wo^  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for 
ever."  — Guthrie. 

(644.)  When  men  of  ability,  hostile,  perhaps,  to 
our  views  and   feelin^^s,   examine  with   the  most 
critical  research,  examme  with  a  painstaking  intelli- 
gence all  the  foundations  on  which  our  Book  rests,  I 
believe  they  will  just  tend  to  this  result — that  they 
will  first  help  the  friends  of  Christianity  and  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  to  establish  its  authority  \  they 
will  then  bring  the  most  clear  proo6  of  the  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness  of  its  books,  all  the  more 
established  because  of  the  critical  storms  through 
which  they  must  pass.     If  you  wish  to  have  the 
rotten  twigs  and  the  old  leaves  shaken  off  from  a 
tree,  that  the  rest  may  appear  the  greener  tnd  the 
fairer,  you  welcome  the  breeze  that  moves  among 
the  branches.    Just  such  will  be  the  effect  of  these 
storms  through  which  we  may  have  to  pass.     Well, 
if  the  Hook's  authority  is  established,  established 
notwithstanding  criticism,  established  by  criticism, 
what  happens  then?     Why,   the   same   research 
examines  all  the  o*^ginal  text,  and  brings  us  to  the 
purest  texL     We  examine  a  little  further,  and  thev 
oring  out  all  the  faults  in  our  translation.     With 
what  result?    Why,   purer,   more   idiomatic,   and 
more  exact  translations.    They  have  brought  us  to 
this,  and  what  further  comes  ?    Why,  then  they  fiedl 
foul  of  our  interpretations.     Our  interpretations  are 
not  sacred  because  the  Book  is  sacred ;  and  what 
will  happen  ?    Why,  just  what  a  strong  sliower  of 
rain  brings  to  our  streets.     No  man,  when  the  rain 
is  descending  in   torrents,   ever  dreams  that   the 
houses  will  fall ;  it  will  wash  away  the  filth  off  the 
streets,   but    leave  our  houses  where  they  were. 
This  examination  clears  awav,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
it  will  clear  away  interpretations  that  we  have  loved 
and  have  clung  to,  but  it  is  only  to  give  us  more 
sound   interpretations.      And   so,   when   all   these 
things  have  been  secured — the    authority  of   the 
Book,  the  authenticity  of  all  the  books  comprised 
in  it,  the  genuineness  of  those  books,  the  purity  of 
the  text,  exactness  of  translation,  and,  finally,  inter- 
pretations in    exact    accordance  with    the    literal 
words  that  God  has  spoken — why.  His  Word  has 
gained  a  triumph.     Who,  that  receives  God's  Wonl, 
does  not  wish  it  to  pass  through  all  this  ?    It  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen,  and  it  brings  out  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  sharper,  brighter,  keener,  and 
more  adapted  to  do  its  work  than  ever   it  was 
before.  — Baptist  Noel, 

(645.)  There  are  men  that  are  all  the  time  afiuid 
that  something  will  happen  to  the  Bible.  .  I  should 
be,  if  I  had  no  more  faith  than  they  have  in  it. 
Theie  is  a  mouxiUun  not  ia:  from  my  dwelling  in 
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ooantry,  and  I  never  got  up  in  the  night  to  see  if  it 
had  not  been  stolen  by  somebody.-  ^fea^  by  rolls  the 
old  Hudson,  and  I  never  said  to  myself  on  going  to 
bed,  "  How  do  I  know  that  before  morning  some- 
body will  not  run  down  with  a  quart  pot  and  cany 
off  that  river  I  *'  Now,  to  me,  the  Bible  stands  as 
firm  as  mountains  stand,  and  it  is  in  as  little  dan^^er 
of  being  overthrown  as  mighty  rivers  are  of  being 
carried  off  in  a  quart  pot.  I  am  never  afraid  that 
the  Bible  will  be  laid  aside.  I  am  never  afraid  of 
its  being  superseded.  I  feel  a  certainty  that  it  be- 
longs to  God,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  man,  and 
that,  however  much  it  mav  be  neglected  or  run 
ajgainst,  it  will  take  care  oi  itself  and  maintain  its 
rightful  place.  — Beecher. 

XXXIII.  AHD  YET  ITS  MISSION  IS  TX ANSI- 
TOE  V. 

(646.)  I  think  there  may  be  one  Bible  in  heaven 
fastened  to  the  throne — just  as  now,  in  a  museum, 
we  have  a  lamp  exhumed  from  Herculaneum  or 
Nineveh,  and  we  look  at  it  with  great  interest,  and 
say,  **  How  poor  a  light  it  must  have  given  com- 
pared with  our  modem  lamps."  So  I  think  that 
this  Bible,  which  was  a  lamp  to  our  feet  in  this 
world,  may  lie  near  the  throne  of  God,  exciting  our 
Interest  to  all  eternity  by  the  contrast  between  its 
comparatively  feeble  light  and  the  illumination  of 
heaven.  The  Bible  now  is  the  scaffolding  to  the 
rising  temple ;  but  when  the  building  is  done,  there 
will  be  no  use  for  the  scaffolding.        — laima^ 


BODY,  THE 

1.  Eaa  Iti  ilglila 

(647.)  The  body  has  iti  rights ;  and  it  will  have 
them.  They  cannot  be  trampled  upon  or  slighted 
without  peril.  The  body  ought  to  be  the  soul's  b^t 
friend,  and  cordial,  dutiful  helpmate.  Many  of  the 
studious,  however,  have  neglected  to  make  it  so ; 
whence  a  large  part  of  the  miseries  of  authorship. 
Some  good  men  have  treated  it  as  an  enemy ;  and 
then  it  has  become  a  fiend,  and  plagued  them. 

— Guisus  at  Truth. 

3.  The  folly  of  makliig  Its  adonuiMnt  osr  in- 
prime  conoem. 

(648.)  Like  as,  if  we  dwell  in  a  borrowed  house, 
looking  weekly  when  we  must  depart,  we  will  never 
trouble  ourselves  with  any  cost  or  fitting  of  it,  as 
we  would  do  if  we  were  sure  to  remain  in  it  all  the 
days  of  our  lives ;  even  so,  for  so  much  as  the  body 
is  but  a  house  lent  unto  the  soul,  from  whence  it 
lookcth  daily  to  depart,  there  is  no  reason,  then, 
why  we  should  be  so  careful  to  clothe  this  body  with 
gaudy  and  costly  apparel,  which  shortly  must  rot 
and  perish,  and  so  to  neglect  the  soul,  which  is  im- 
mortaL  — Cawdray^  1 598-1664. 

t.  The  amount  of  care  due  to  It. 

(649.)  To  the  Christian  in  duty  the  body  is  ss  the 
beast  to  the  traveller;  he  cannot  go  his  journey 
without  it,  and  much  ado  to  go  with  it.  If  the  flesh 
be  kept  high  and  lusty,  then  'tis  wanton,  and  will 
not  obey  ;  if  low,  then  it's  weak,  and  soon  tires. 

— Gumailf  16 17- 1 679. 

(650.)  The  body  must  be  kept  in  that  condition 
las  far  as  we  can)  which  is  fittest  for  the  service  of 
the  soul ;  as  you  keep  your  horse,  neither  so  pam- 


pered as  to  be  onmly,  nor  yet  so  low  as  to  disable 
nim  for  traveL  But  all  that  health  and  strength 
which  makes  it  not  t*nruly,  maketh  it  the  more 
serviceable.  It  is  not  the  life  of  the  body,  but  the 
health  and  cheerfiilness  which  maketh  it  fit  for  duty. 
And  so  much  pleasing  of  the  flesh  as  tendeth  bat 
to  its  health  and  cheerfulness  is  a  duty,  where  it 
can  be  done  without  greater  hurt  the  other  way.  A 
heavy  body  is  but  a  dull  servant  to  the  mind  ;  yea, 
a  great  impediment  to  the  soul  in  duty,  and  a  great 
temptation  to  many  sins ;  as  sickly  and  melancholy 
persons,  and  many  phlegmatic  people,  know  by  sad 
experience.  It  is  as  great  a  duty  to  help  the  body 
to  its  due  alacrity  aira  fitness  for  service,  as  it  is  to 
tame  it  and  bring  it  under  by  lasting  and  sackcloth 
when  it  is  proud  and  lustfuL  And  they  that  think 
fasting  on  certain  davs,  in  a  formal  manner,  is 
acceptable  to  God,  when  the  state  of  the  body  u 
not  nelped,  but  rather  injured  by  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  required  for  itself,  do  mistakenly  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  God  which  He  requireth  not ;  and  take 
Him  to  be  an  enemy  to  man,  that  desireth  his  pain 
and  grief,  when  it  tendeth  not  to  his  good.  A 
mower  that  hath  a  good  scythe  will  do  more  in  a 
day,  than  another  that  hath  a  bad  one  can  do  ia 
two.  Everv  workman  knoweth  the  benefit  of  hav- 
ing his  tools  in  order,  and  every  traveller  knoweth 
the  difference  between  a  cheerful  and  a  tired  horse ; 
and  they  that  have  tried  health  and  sickness  know 
what  a  help  it  is  in  eveiy  work  of  God  to  have  a 
healthful  body,  and  cheerful  spirits,  and  an  alacritj 
and  promptitude  to  obey  the  mind.  When  tlie 
sights  of  prospects,  and  beautiful  buildings,  and 
fields,  and  countries,  or  the  use  of  walks  or  gardens, 
do  tend  to  raise  the  soul  to  holy  contemplation,  to 
admire  the  Creator,  and  to  think  of  the  glory  of  the 
life  to  come  (as  Bernard  used  his  pleasant  walks), 
this  delight  is  lawful,  if  not  a  duty,  where  it  may  be 
had.  So  when  music  doth  cheer  the  mind,  and  fit 
it  for  thanks  and  praise  to  God,  and  when  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  the  use  of  your  best  apparel,  and 
moderate  feasting,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  other 
days  of  thanksgiving,  do  promote  the  spiritual 
service  of  the  day,  they  are  good  and  proniable ; 
but  to  those  that  are  more  hindered  by  fulness,  even 
abstinence  on  such  days  is  best.  So  that  the  use  of 
the  body  must  be  judged  of  as  it  is  a  means  or  >ex- 
pression  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  mind. 

Many  things  do  remotely  fit  us  for  our  main  end, 
which,  nearly  and  directly,  seem  to  have  no  ten- 
dency to  it ;  as  those  that  are  only  to  fiimish  us 
with  natural  strength,  and  vigour,  and  alacrity,  or 
to  prevent  impediments.  As  a  traveller's  hood  and 
cloak  and  otner  carriage  seem  rather  to  be  hin- 
drances to  his  speed,  but  yet  are  necessary  for  pre- 
venting the  cold  and  wet,  which  else  might  hinder 
him  more. 

Ordinarily  it  is  safest  to  be  more  fearful  of  excess 
of  fleshly  pleasure  than  of  defect ;  for  ordinarily  we 
are  all  veiy  prone  to  an  excess,  and  also  the  excess 
is  more  dangerous.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 


BODY  AND  SOUL,  THE 
1.  Partners  In  life. 

(651.)  As  a  fair  and  gentle  wife,  star-like  and 
dove-like,  is  given  to  the  guardianship  of  some  rude, 
coarse,  uncultured  nature,  who  treads  among  her 
sweet  feelings  as  the  hoof  and  the  snout  deal  with 
flowers  in  the  garden,  so  it  is  in  that  strange  husband 
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ind  wife,  the  body  and  the  soul :  the  soul  full  of 
sweetness,  gentleness,  purity,  and  delicacy,  and  the 
ooaise  anii^  body  full  of  cruel  passions.  And  they 
lare  but  ill  in  the  wedded  life  on  earth  :  the  body 
looks  down,  and  searches  the  ground  for  its  delights  : 
the  soul  looks  up,  and,  like  an  astronomer,  culls 
treasure  from  among  the  stars,  and  beyond.  The 
body  eats  and  drinks :  the  soul  thinks  and  feels. 
The  body  lives  in  the  world,  for  the  world,  and  with 
the  world  :  the  soul  reaches  far  away  to  some  higher 
life  whose  need  it  feels — but  all  is  vague,  but  the 
wish,  but  the  need.  Strange  visions  rise,  but 
neither  to-day  does  the  soul  Know  its  origin,  nor 
to>morrow.  The  picture  of  beauty  and  of  purity 
that  rose  bright  in  the  morning  has  faded  out  before 
night  To-morrow  mocks  the  expectation  of  to-day. 
The  soul  is  like  a  bird  caged  from  the  nest,  that  yet 
remembers  something  of  its  fellows  in  the  forest  of 
green  leaves,  and  in  summer  days  hears  snatches  of 
song  from  far-off  fields,  and  yearns  for  that  liberty 
which  it  has  never  proved,  for  that  companionship 
which  it  so  early  missed. 

S.  Tlielr  mutual  sympatlij'. 

(652.)  The  soul  and  body  in  the  present  conjunct 
tioD  mutually  sympathise.  As  two  things  that  are 
unisons,  if  one  be  touched  and  moves,  the  other 
untouched  yet  moves  and  trembles.  The  cause  is 
from  the  vibration  the  sound  makes  in  the  air,  and 
impresses  on  solid  bodies,  moving  them  according 
to  the  harmonious  proportion  between  them.  Thus 
the  soul  and  the  body  are  two  strings  tempered  to 
such  a  correspondence,  that  if  one  be  moved,  the 
other  resents  by  an  impression  from  iL 

— BaUs^  1625-1699^ 

S.  Hie  Isfluonoe  of  the  body  on  the  soul. 

(65^.)  The  operations  of  the  soul  do  much  follow 
the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  body.  There  is 
n  near  connection  and  a  sympathy  between  these 
two.  There  can  scarcely  be  grief  and  pleasure  in  one, 
bat  the  other  partakes.  Pleasure !  it  melts  the  soul 
through  the  body,  as  lightning  does  the  sword 
thjrough  the  scabbard.  Can  the  body  be  pampered, 
and  ue  soul  not  grow  wanton?  Can  the  carnal 
objects  of  sense  be  received,  without  leaving  a 
tincture  upon  the  mind  ?  When  the  body  is  filled 
and  feasted,  the  soul  is  not  in  so  fit  a  posture  to 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  Herod  aAer 
his  feast  is  fit  to  behead,  but  not  to  hear  John 
Baptist.  — Souths  1633-17 16. 

C  Bow  the  tedy  Is  to  be  made  helpful  to  tio 


(654.)  Polydorus,  a  heathen  youth,  had  abandoned 
the  crooked  path  of  idolatry,  and  received  with  a 
laithful  heart  the  words  of  truth.  As  he  condemned 
the  lusts  of  paganism,  and  repented  of  his  former 
life,  he  retired  mto  a  solitary  place,  and  renounced 
every  pleasure  of  nature  and  Hie ;  for  he  said,  "  The 
Acsh  striveth  against  the  spirit ;  therefore  I  will 
deaden  the  strength  of  the  senses,  and  shut  up  all 
tbepaihs  of  temptation.*' 

Then  Justus,  his  master,  who  had  converted  him, 
went  to  the  youth,  and  took  him  to  a  tree  planted 
by  a  brook,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  and  said  to 
bun,  "Polydorus,  observe  this  tree.  The  Ix>rd 
bas  given  it  to  us  for  an  example,  that  we  may  be 
licfa  in  good  fruit.** 

The  youth  looked  at  the  tree,  and  said,  "The 
is  happy ;  without  temptations  and  the  war 


against  the  flesh,  it  fulfils  its  destinv  hi  silence^ 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit  in  its  season. 

Then  the  old  man  smiled,  and  said,  "Would  not 
the  tree  be  more  perfect  without  the  low  root  creep- 
ing along  the  dark  soil,  and  drinking  the  slimy 
nourishment  from  the  brook  7  " 

"But,**  answered  the  ^outh,  "it  supports  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  and  provides  it  with  sap  to  bring 
forth  flowers  and  fruit. ' 

Then  the  old  man  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said, 
"  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise.  Despise  not  the  senses 
nor  their  influence,  for  they  are  the  low  root  of  life  ; 
but  let  them  always  be  low.  Form  what  this  rooC 
conveys  to  thee  mto  spiritual  flowers  and  fruit. 
Like  the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  tree,  all  thy 
thoughts  and  doings  will  then  be  directed  towards 
heaven,  and  the  light  of  truth  will  silently  lead  thee 
to  perfection.*' 

Thus  said  th^  old  man  Justus;  and  Polydorus 
left  the  wilderness,  lived  in  intercourse  with  nature 
and  mankind*  and  taught  many  by  his  word  and 
example.  — F.  A.  Krummae/ur* 


BOOKS. 

1.  The  most  wonderful  of  human  worki. 

(655.)  Of  all  things  which  man  can  do  or  make 
here  below,  by  far  the  most  mpmentous,  wonderful, 
and  worthy  are  the  things  we  call  books. 

2.  Are  liTlsir  powers. 

(656.)  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but 
do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active 
as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they 
do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  eficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  tliat  bred  them. 
I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  pro- 
ductive as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth  ;  and  beine 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  bring  up  armed 
men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness 
be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  book. 
Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable  creature — God's 
image,  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  destroys 
reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in 
the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth  : 
but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life.  — T^^f*  Milton* 

8.  The  permanence  of  their  influenoe. 

(657.)  Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius 
leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the  posterity 
of  those  who  are  yet  unborn.  All  other  arts  of  per* 
petuating  our  ideas  continue  but  a  short  time. 
Statues  can  last  but  a  few  thousands  of  years,  edifices 
fewer,  and  colours  still  fewer  than  edifices.  Michael 
Angelo,  Fontana,  and  Raphael  will  hereafter  be 
what  Phidias,  Vitruvius,  ana  Apelles  are  at  present, 
— the  names  of  great  statuaries,  architects,  and 
painters  whose  works  are  lost.  The  several  arts 
are  expressed  in  mouldering  materials.  Nature 
sinks  under  them,  and  is  not  able  to  support  the 
ideas  which  are  impressed  upon  it 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an  advan- 
tage above  all  these  great  masters  is  this,  that  they 
can  multiply  their  originals;  or  rather  can  make 
copies  of  their  works,  to  what  number  they  please, 
which  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  original  themselves. 

—Addison^  1672-1719. 
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C  Sun  itartiioiuMt  of  trath. 

(658.)  Books  are  faithful  repositoriest  which  may 
be  awhile  neglected  or  for^tten,  but  when  they  are 

Siened  again  will  again  impart  their  instruction, 
emoiy  once  interrupted  is  not  to  be  recalled ; 
written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which  after  the 
cloud  that  had  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again 
bright  in  its  proper  station.  Tradition  is  but  a 
meteor,  which  if  it  once  falls  cannot  be  rekindle^. 

5.  Hot  an  unmixed  good. 
(659.)  Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells^ 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.    Some  the 

style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wildi 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  time  entranced, 
^hile  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 
And  swallowing,  therefore,  without  pause  or 

choice, 
The  toul  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 

— Ccwper. 

f.  LOTOOt 

(660.)  If  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  laid  down  at  my  feet  in  exchange  for 
my  books  and  my  love  of  reading,  1  would  spurn 
them  all.  — Feniiin^ 

(661.)  A  taste  for  books  is  the  pleasure  and  ^lory 
of  my  life.  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  riches 
of  the  Indies.  '^Gibbon. 

(662.)  Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should 
stand  me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerful- 
ness to  me  during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills, 
however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world 
frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading. 
Give  a  man  this  taste  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a  happy 
man ;  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most 
perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in 
contact  with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of 
history, — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest, 
the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  who  have 
adorned  humanity.  You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all 
nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world 
has  been  created  for  him  1 

--Sir  J.  F.  W.  Berschel. 

T.  Oompanlonsblp  o£ 

(663.)  Books  are  the  food  of  youth,  the  delight 
of  old  age  ;  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  refuge 
and  comfort  of  adversity ;  a  delight  at  home,  and 
Po  hindrance  abroad ;  companions  by  night,  in 
travelling,  in  the  country.  — Cictro, 

(664.)  I  have  friends  whose  society  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  me  :  they  are  of  all  ages,  and  of  every 
country.  They  have  distinguished  themselves  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  obtained  high 
honours  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  It  is 
easy  to  gain  access  to  them  ;  for  they  are  always  at 
my  service,  and  I  admit  them  to  my  company,  and 
dismiss  them  from  it,  whenever  I  please.  They  are 
never  troublesome,  but  immfediately  answer  every 
question  I  ask  them.  Some  relate  to  me  the  events 
of  past  ages,  while  others  :eveal  to  me  the  secrets  of 


nature.  Some  teach  me  how  to  live,  and  othen 
how  to  die.  Some,  by  their  vivacity,  drive  away 
my  cares  and  and  exhilarate  my  spirits,  while  others 
give  fortitude  to  my  mind,  and  teach  me  the  impoi* 
tant  lesson  how  to  restrain  my  desires  and  depend 
wholly  on  myseUl  They  open  to  me,  in  short,  the 
various  avenues  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  upon 
their  information  I  safely  rely  in  ail  emergencies. 
In  relum  for  all  these  services  they  only  ask  me  to 
accommodate  them  with  a  convenient  chamber  in 
some  comer  of  my  humble  habitation,  where  they 
may  repose  in  peace :  for  these  friends  are  more 
delighted  by  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  than  with 
the  tumults  of  society*  — Fttrarch. 

(665.)  It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy 
intercourse  with  superior  minds,  and  these  invalu- 
able means  of  communication  are  in  the  reach  of  alL 
In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their 
most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into 
ours.  God  be  thanked  for  books !  they  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us 
heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are 
the  true  levellers.  They  give  to  all,  who  will  faith- 
fully use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence, 
of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race,  ifo  matter 
how  poor  I  am,  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of 
my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling. 
If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their 
abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  thresh- 
old to  sing  to  me  of  paradbe^  and  Shakspeare  to 
open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  and  r  ranklin  to  enrich  me 
with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want 
of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a 
cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called 
the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

—Channingf  1 780-1843, 

(666.)  Just  such  is  the  feeling  which  a  man  dt 
liberal  education  naturally  entertains  towards  the 
great  minds  of  former /iges.  The  debt  which  he 
owes  to  them  is  incalculable.  They  have  guided 
him  to  truth.  They  have  filled  hb  mind  with  noble 
and  graceful  images.  They  have  stood  by  him  in 
all  vicissitudes,  comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sick- 
ness, companions  in  solitude.  These  friendships 
are  exposed  to  no  danger  from  the  occurrences  by 
which  other  attachments  are  weakened  or  dissolved. 
Time  glides  on  ;  fortune  is  inconstant ;  tempers  are 
soured  ;  bonds  which  seemed  indissoluble  are  daily 
sundered  by  interest,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice. 
But  no  such  cause  can  affect  the  silent  converse 
which  we  hold  with  the  highest  of  human  intellects. 
That  placid  intercourse  is  disturbed  by  no  jealousies 
or  resentments.  These  are  the  old  friends  who  are 
never  seen  with  new  faces,  who  are  the  same  in 
wealth  and  in  poverty,  m  glory  and  in  obscurity. 
With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the  dead 
there  is  no  change.  Plato  is  never  sullen.  Cer- 
vantes is  never  petulant.  Demosthenes  never  comes 
unseasonably.  Dante  never  stays  too  l(Jhg.  No 
difference  of  political  opinion  can  alienate  Cicerow 
No  heresy  can  excite  the  horror  of  BossueL 

^Macaulay^  1800-1859). 

8.  Ohoioeof. 

(667.)  We  ought  to  regard  books  as  we  do  sweet« 
meats,  not  wholly  to  aim  at  the  pleasantest,  but 
chiefly  to  resf>ect  the  wholesomest ;  not  forbidding 
either,  but  approving  the  latter  most. 

— FhUarcK 
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(668.)  VHien  thoa  hast  resolved  what  to  stndy, 
■dTise  what  are  the  best  books  on  that  subject,  and 

Erocure  them :  as  for  indifferent  ones,  I  would  not 
ave  thee  throw  away  any  time  or  pains  on  them  if 
thou  canst  eet  better.  A  few  books  well  chosen, 
and  well  made  use  of,  will  be  more  profitable  to  thee 
tlian  a  great  confused  Alexandrian  Library. 

^Fulier,  1608-1661. 

(669b)  With  books,  as  with  companions,  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  know  which  to  avoid  than 
which  to  choose :  for  good  books  are  as  scaree  as 
good  companions,  and,  in  both  instances,  all  that 
we  can  learn  from  bad  ones  is,  that  so  much  time 
has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  That  writer 
does  the  most  who  gives  his  reader  the  most  know- 
ledge and  takes  from  him  the  ieasi  time.  That 
short  period  of  a  short  existence  which  is  rationally 
emplc^ed  is  that  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of 
life ;  and  that  portion  of  our  life  is  most  rationally 
employed  which  is  occupied  in  enlarging  our  stock 
%d  truth  and  of  wisdom.  ^^CoUon^  1832. 

(6701)  Readers  are  not  aware  of  the  (act,  but  a 
6u:t  it  is  of  daily  increasing  magnitude,  and  already 
of  terrible  importance  to  readers,  that  their  first 
grand  necessity  in  reading  is  to  be  vigilantly,  con- 
scientiously sdect;  and  to  know  everywhere  that 
books,  like  human  souls,  are  actually  divided  into 
wluU  we  may  call  "sheep  and  goats," — the  latter 
put  inexorably  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge  ;  and 
tending,  every  goat  of  them,  at  all  moments,  whither 
we  know,  and  much  to  be  avoided,  and,  if  possible. 
Ignored,  by  all  sane  creatmes  1  -^Carfyie, 

t.  HiatestofagoodlioA 

(671.)  Many  books  require  no  thought  firom  those 
who  read  them,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason ; — 
they  made  no  duch  demand  on  those  who  wrote 
them.  Those  works  therefore  are  the  most  valuable 
that  set  our  thinking  faculties  in  the  fullest  opera- 
tion. For  as  the  solar  li|;ht  calls  forth  all  the  latent 
powers,  and  dormant  principles  of  vegetation  con- 
tained in  the  kernel,  but  which,  without  such  a 
stimulus,  would  neither  have  struck  root  downwards, 
nor  borne  fruit  upwards,  so  it  is  with  the  light  that 
is  intdlectua] ;  it  calls  forth  and  awakens  into  energy 
thosp  latent  principles  of  thought  in  the  minds  of 
others,  which  without  this  stimmus,  reflection  would 
DOC  have  matured,  nor  examination  improved,  nor 
action  embodied.  — C-iUon^  1832. 

(672.)  A  good  book,  like  the  talk  of  a  great  man, 
b  seminal  and  germinant.  Its  seeds  take  root  in 
your  minds  and  bring  forth  fruit  which,  if  not 
absolutely  original,  is  yet  thoroughly  your  own  and 
perfectly  fresh.  -^iV,  Af,  Taylor. 

la  dreatbookiL 

(673.)  Every  great  book  is  an  action,  and  every 
gieat  action  is  a  book.         — Luther^  1^^3-1544. 

U.  Tbe  most  useful. 

(674.)  Books  that  yon  may  carry  to  the  fire  and 
bold  readily  in  your  hand  are  the  most  useful,  after 
slL  — Dr.  S.  Johnsomn 

IX  Volmiilnoiu. 

{675.)  Were  all  books  reduced  to  their  quint- 
ceence,  many  a  bulky  author  would  make  his  appear- 
snce  in  a  penny  paper.  There  would  scarcely  be  any 
tnch  thing  in  nature  as  a  folio :  the  works  of  an  aire 


would  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves ;  not  to  mentioo 
millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

—Addison^  1672-171^ 
18.  BmaU. 

(676.)  We  shall  generally  find  that  the  most 
excellent  books  in  any  art  or  science  have  been  still 
the  smallest  and  most  compendious ;  and  this  not 
without  ground ;  for  it  is  an  argument  that  the  authpr 
was  master  of  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  clear 
notion,  and  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject 
before  him.  For  the  reason  of  things  lies  in  a  little 
compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  happy 
as  to  light  upon  it :  most  of  the  writings  and  dis- 
courses in  the  world  are  but  illustration  and  rhetoric, 
which  si^ifies  as  much  as  nothing  to  a  mind  eager 
in  pursuit  after  the  causes  and  philosophical  truth 
of  things.  —Fuller^  1037-1701. 

IC  The  best 

(677.)  The  best  books  are  those  which  every 
reader  thinks  h£  himself  coid  t  htwe  written.  Nature, 
which  is  the  highest  excellence,  seems  familiar  and 
level  to  all.  ^FascaU 

Ui.  Pew  ais  rsany  Tiliubls. 

(678.)  In  books  one  takes  up  occasionally  one 
finds  a  consolation  for  the  impossibility  of  reading 
many  books,  by  seein?  how  many  might  have  been 
spared, — how  little  that  is  new  or  striking  in  the 
great  departments  of  religion,  morals,  and  senti- 
ment. — "fihn  Foster^  1770-1843. 

li.  Poor  and  bad  are  to  tM  shunned. 

(679.)  If  young  men  would  not  be  cursed  by  the 
infidelity  and  immorality  which  lurk  within  his 
(Byron*s)  pages,  let  them  beware  how  they  touch  his 
volumes — as  they  would  a  beautiful  form  infected 
with  the  plague.  — Janus. 

(68a)  It  b  with  minds  as  with  bodies :  we  In 
our  growth  greatly  resemble  the  food  upon  which 
we  grow.  Coarse  food  will  naturally  produce  a 
coarse  body.  We  do  not  look  for  grace  and  beauty, 
for  Caucasian  symmetry  and  proportion  from  those 
who  feed  upon  offal,  and  whale  blubber,  and  the 
flesh  of  seals  and  bears ;  and  how  can  we  expect 
minds  seizing  with  hungry  avidity  the  most  wretched 
mental  garb^^  to  be  gifted  with  health  or  stature, 
with  athletic  vigour,  or  noble  proportions  ?  I  mpos- 
sible  I  and  therefor^  in  the  intellectual  regions  we 
are  frequently  meeting  with  those  whose  false  and 
sickly  sentimentality — whose  deformed  and  dwarfed 
mental  proportions— betray  the  cradles  in  which 
they  were  nurtured,  the  food  upon  which  they  were 
sustained,  and  the  kingdoms  in  which  their  days  of 
wan  and  stunted  intelligence  have  been  passe<i. 

—A*.  P.  Hood, 

(681.)  It  is  right  for  you,  young  men,  to  enrich 
yourselves  with  the  spoils  of  all  pure  literature  ;  but 
he  who  would  make  a  favourite  of  a  bad  book, 
simply  because  it  contained  a  few  beautiful  passages, 
might  as  well  caress  the  hand  of  an  assassin  because 
of  the  jewellery  which  sparkles  on  its  fingers. 

^-Joseph  Farker. 

IT.  MOdsrn. 

(682.)  The  volumes  of  antiquity,  like  medals, 
may  very  well  serve  to  amuse  the  curious ;  but  the 
works  of  the  modems,  like  the  cur:i*nt  coin  of  a 
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kingdom,  are  much  better  for  immediate  ute :  the 
former  are  often  priced  above  their  intrinsic  value, 
and  kept  with  care ;  the  latter  seldom  pass  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  are  often  subject  to  the 
merciless  hands  of  sweating  critics  and  clipping 
compilers  :  the  works  of  antiquity  were  ever  praised, 
those  of  the  modems  read  1  the  treasuics  of  our 
ancestors  have  our  esteem,  and  we  boast  the  passion; 
those  of  contemporary  genius  engage  our  heart,  al- 
though we  blush  to  own  it :  the  visiu  we  pay  the 
former  resemble  those  we  pay  the  great:  the 
ceremony  is  troublesome,  and  yet  such  as  we  would 
not  choose  to  forego :  our  acquaintance  with  modem 
books  is  like  sitting  with  a  friend  ;  our  pride  is  not 
flattered  in  the  interview,  but  it  gives  more  internal 
satisfaction.  ^Coldsmith^  1728-X774. 

18.  AremeuKllotMrMtd. 

(683.)  If  thou  buyest  fine  books,  only  to  set  up 
in  thy  closet,  and  never  readest  them,  thou  wilt  Ne 
like  a  man  that  getteth  in  nice  provisions,  and  never 
eats  of  them.  —/M/i^,  1608-1661. 

(684.)  It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one 
hath  much  learning  by  getting  a  great  library.  As 
soon  shall  I  believe  every  one  is  valiant  that  hath 
a  well-furnished  armoury.  •  .  •  Some  lx>oks  are 
oidy  c<jrsorily  to  be  tasted  of :  namely,  tirst,  volumi- 
nous books,  the  task  of  a  man's  life  to  read  them 
over ;  secondly,  auxiliary  books,  only  to  be  repaired 
to  on  occasions ;  thirdly,  such  as  are  merely  pieces 
of  formality,  so  that  if  you  look  on  them  you  look 
through  them,  and  he  that  peeps  through  the  case- 
ment of  the  index  sees  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  the 
house.  But  the  ladness  of  those  cannot  be  excused 
who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors  of  consequence, 
and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and  contents.  These, 
like  city-cheats,  having  ^ot  the  names  of  all 
country  gentlemen,  make  silly  people  believe  they 
have  long  lived  in  those  places  where  they  never 
were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  authors  they 
never  seriously  studied.        —FuiUr^  1608-1661. 


19.  How  to  read  then. 

(685.)  In  reading  books,  observe  this  direction : 
consider  the  scope  and  design  of  the  whole,  and 
judge  of  the  particular  passages  with  reference  to 
that ;  and  if  there  be  any  single  passage,  which  thou 
apprehendest  not  the  meaning  of,  or  which  at  the 
first  reading  seems  to  have  another  meaning  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  author's  design,  build  nothing 
upon  such  a  passage,  but  wait  awhile  to  see  if  the 
author  will  not  explain  himself;  and  if  he  does  not, 
and  thou  canst  not  at  last  discem  how  that  passage 
can,  without  some  straining  of  words,  be  reconciled 
with  others,  then  conclude  however,  and  take  for 
granted  that  the  author,  if  he  appears  a  man  of 
judgment,  is  consistent  with  himself,  and  conse- 
quently that  in  that  passage  (however  the  words 
may  sound)  he  did  not  mean  to  thwart  and  contra- 
dict all  the  rest  of  his  book. 

^Fuller,  1608-1661. 

(686.)  One  sound  book  read  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  will  afford  more  nourishment  to  the  mind 
than  a  whole  library  skimmed  over  for  amusement. 
A  cottage  flower  gives  honey  to  the  working  bee, 
but  a  king's  garden  afibrds  none  to  the  fluttenug 
butterfly.  ^£,  Cook. 
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(6S7.)  It  is  said  of  birds  that  build  in  steeple^ 
being  used  to  the  continual  ringing  of  bells,  th* 
sound  disquiets  them  not  at  all ;  or  as  those  that 
dwell  near  the  fall  of  the  river  Nilus  (Nile),  the 
noise  of  the  water  deafens  them  so,  that  they  mind 
it  not.  Thus  it  is  that  the  commonness  of  the  death 
of  others  is  made  but,  as  it  were,  a  formal  thing : 
many  have  been  so  often  at  the  grave,  that  now  the 
grave  is  wom  out  of  their  hearts  ;  they  have  gone 
so  often  to  the  house  of  mourning,  that  they  axe 
grown  familiar  with  death  ;  they  Took  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  custom  for  men  to  die  and  m  buried, 
and  when  the  solemnity  is  over,  the  thoughts  of 
death  are  over  also  ;  as  soon  as  the  grave  is  out  of 
their  sight,  preparation  for  the  grave  is  out  of  their 
mind  :  then  they  ^o  to  their  worldly  business,  yea, 
to  coveting  and  sinning,  as  if  the  last  man  that 
ever  should  be  were  buried. 

— Caryllt  1602-1673. 

(688.)  Oh,  the  folly  of  men  that  take  not  warning 
by  others  1  Silly  fish  are  caught  by  the  angle  or 
net,  and  carried  to  the  fire,  yet  they  that  remain 
arc  still  greedy  of  the  bait ;  Satan  takes  some  sinners 
with  tlie  snares  and  baits  of  his  temptations,  jerks 
them  out  of  the  water  of  life,  and  casts  them  into 
the  unquenchable  fire,  yet  those  that  survive  are  as 
ready  to  hearken  to  his  suggestions  as  if  there  were 
no  such  thing.  — Swinnock^  i673« 

(689.)  Silly  man  is  like  the  foolish  chickens; 
though  the  kite  comes  and  takes  away  many  of  their 
fellows,  yet  the  rest  continue  pecking  the  ground, 
never  heeding  their  owner,  nor  minding  their  shelter. 
Death  comes  and  snatches  away  one  man  here,  m 
second  there ;  one  before  them,  another  behind 
them,  and  they  are  killed  by  death,  undone  for  ever  ; 
vet  they  who  survive  take  no  waming,  but  persist 
in  their  wicked  and  ungodly  ways  (Job  iv.  20,  21). 

—SwintiocA,  1673. 

(690.)  Wonderful  stupidity  I  that  they  who  see  that 
carrying  dead  bodies  to  the  grave,  is  as  common  m 
work  as  the  midwifes  taking  <3iildren  into  the  world, 
and  that  this  life  is  but  the  road  to  another,  and 
that  all  men  are  posting  on  to  their  journey's  end, 
should  think  no  more  considerately  whither  so  many 
souls  do  go,  that  daily  shoot  the  gul^  of  deatlu 
Wonderfull  Jiat  it  should  be  possible  for  a  man 
awake,  to  believe  that  he  must  shortlv  be  gone  from 
earth,  and  enter  into  an  unchangeable,  endless  life, 
and  yet  not  bend  the  thoughts  of  his  soul,  and  the 
labours  of  his  life,  to  secure  his  true  and  durable 
felicity  1  — Baxter^  161 5-1691. 

(691.)  A  plough  is  coming  from  the  far  end  of  a 
long  field,  and  a  daisy  stands  nodding  and  full  of 
dew-dimples.  That  furrow  is  sure  to  strike  the 
daisy.  It  casts  its  shadow  as  gaily,  and  exhales  its 
gentle  breath  as  freely,  and  stands  as  simple,  and 
radiant  and  expectant,  as  ever  ;  and  yet  that  cru«»h- 
ing  furrow,  which  is  tuming  and  tuming  others  in 
its  course,  is  drawing  near,  and  in  a  mom(^nt  it 
whirls  the  heedless  flower  with  sudden  reversal  under 
the  sod  1 

And  as  is  the  daisy,  with  no  power  of  thought,  so 
are  ten  thousand  thinking,  sentient  flowers  of  life, 
blossoming  in  places  of  peril,  and  yet  thinking  that 
no  furrow  of  disaster  is  ronning  in  towaf4  them— 
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that  IM)  iron  plough  of  trouble  is  about  to  overturn 
them.  Sometimes  it  dimly  dawns  upon  us,  when 
vre  see  other  men's  mischiefs  and  wrongs,  that  we 
axe  in  the  same  cate«>i7  with  them,  and  that 
perhaps  the  storms  whian  have  overtaken  them  will 
overtake  us  also.  But  it  b  only  for  a  moment,  for 
we  are  artful  to  cover  the  ear,  and  not  listen  to  the 
voice  that  warns  us  of  our  danger.         ^Buchir* 

%.  Thfilrf<dlj« 

(692.)  In  a  good  pasture,  where  many  good  oxen 
are,  the  butcher  comes  and  fetcheth  away  one  and 
kills  it;  next  day  he  fetcheth  away  another,  and 
kills  that  too.  Now,  those  which  he  leaves  behind 
leed  and  fiu  themselves,  till  they  are  driven  to  the 
alaughter,  not  considering  what  is  become  of  their 
fellows  or  what  shall  become  of  themselves.  So, 
^rhen  Death  comes  amongst  a  multitude  of  men, 
here  taking  one  and  there  another,  we  pamper  up 
ourselves  till  he  overtakes  us  also.  We  live  as 
though,  like  Adam  and  Abel,  we  never  saw  a  man 
die  before  us,  whereas  every  churchyard,  every  ague, 
every  sickness,  riiould  be  a  preacher  of  mortality 
dnto  us,  ^Alphonsus  ab  Avetidano^  1590. 

(693.)  Careless  soul !  thou  art  like  a  passenger  in 
a  diip ;  asleep  or  awake,  he  is  going  his  voyage. 
Thou  art  like  that  silly  bird,  that  puts  her  h^ 
among  the  reeds,  and  then  thinks  she  is  safe  from 
the  hunter,  because  she  sees  him  not.  Sinner  I  God 
sees  thee  when  thou  dost  not  see  Him,  and  is  taking 
His  aim  at  thee.  — Cumall^  161 7-1679. 

(694.)  It  seemeth  an  easy  matter  to  a  felon  to 
think  of  his  crime,  while  he  is  not  apprehended, 
because  he  lives  in  hope  to  escape,  and  therefore  he 
can  laugh  when  he  talks  of  the  gallows ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  it,  the  case  is  altered.  Offenders  may 
escape  the  justice  of  men,  but  no  man  can  so  escape 
the  hand  of  God.  It  may  now  seem  a  small  and 
easy  matter  to  you  to  tWink  and  talk  of  unpardoned 
•in ;  but  the  day  is  coming  when  you  would  give  all 
the  world  if  you  had  it  for  a  pardon,  as  light  as  you 
do  now  make  of  it.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(695.)  Verily,  sirs,  the  case  of  careless  sinners  is 
never  the  safer,  because  they  see  not,  and  fear  not 
the  danger.  A  man  in  a  consumption  or  dropsy  is 
never  the  further  from  death,  though  he  be  never 
so  confident  that  he  shall  not  die.  if  a  thief  at  the 
gallows  have  a  conceit  that  he  shall  escape,  that 
will  not  save  his  life.  ^—BaxteTf  1615-1691. 

(696.)  We  are  either  lost  or  not  lost.  If  not,  by 
an  means  "  sleep  on  and  take  your  rest.**  I  should 
he  sorry  to  disturb  you.  If  the  waves  dance  and 
play  round  your  ship  as  she  ploughs  through  a 
nlver  sea;  if  gentle  xephyrs  fill  her  sails;  if  no 
sound  is  heard  but  the  song  of  the  watch  on  deck, 
and  the  gentle  dash  of  mimic  billows  as  they  break 
on  your  bows — lulling  to  slumber  and  happy  dreams; 
then,  happy  vojragers,  with  a  bright  moon  riding 
^e  calm  heaven  above,  and  wide  sea-room  below, 
'^  sleep  on  and  take  your  rest."  But  if,  instead  of 
tills,  a  shock  has  come  that  makes  your  bark  shiver 
from  stem  to  stem,  if  hurryine  feet  tread  the  deck 
overhead,  if  signal  guns  are  flashing  and  booming 
through  the  darkness,  if  the  rattling  cordage  tells 
that  Uiey  lower  the  boats,  if  men,  pale  wiui  fear, 
siish  into  the  cabin  to  cry.  We  sink ;  and  if,  when 
we  leap  from  bed  on  tbe  floor,  the  water,  rushing 
ihroos^  many  a  yawning  Beam,  splashes  on  our 


naked  feet,  the  time  is  not  for  sleep— but  for  instant 
action,  and  such  cries  as  this,  "O  sirs,  what  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  !  '*  Who  can  miss  the  application  of 
this  to  our  condition  ?  With  that  curse  of  a  broken 
law  impending  over  us,  in  danger  of  perishing  every 
moment  so  long  as  we  are  out  of  Christ,  how  should 
we  cry,  Save  me,  I  perish;  and  give  immediate 
heed  to  the  call,  that  Christ,  seeing  our  danger, 
rises  from  His  throne  in  heaven  to  sound  down# 
**  Lay  hold  of  eternal  life."  -^Gulhrit. 

8w  The  pltlaUeneBS  of  their  oonditloii. 

,  (697*)  Of  all  men  out  of  hell,  none  more  to  be 
pitied  than  he  who  hangs  over  its  mouth,  and  yet 
IS  without  fear.  What  good  does  physic  poured 
down  a  dead  man's  throat  ?  If  he  cannot  be  chafed 
to  some  sense  of  his  condition,  all  applications  are 
hopeless ;  and  if  sharp  affliction,  which  is  the 
strongest  physic,  leaves  the  sinner  senseless,  there 
is  little  prospect  that  anything  else  will  do  him 
good.  ^Cumall,  161 7-1679. 

(69S.)  Oh  what  a  sight  is  it  to  see  a  man  go  meny 
and  laughing  towards  damnation,  and  make  a  jest 
of  his  own  undoing  1  to  see  him  at  the  brink  of  hell, 
and  will  not  believe  it  1  like  a  madman  boasting  of 
bis  wit,  or  a  drunken  man  of  his  sobriety  ;  or  as  the 
swine  is  delighted  when  the  butcher  is  shaving  his 
throat  to  cut  it ;  or,  as  the  fatted  lambs  are  skipping 
in  the  pasture,  that  to-morrow  must  be  killed  and 
eaten ;  or,  as  the  bird  sits  singing  when  the  gun  is 
levelled  to  kill  him  ;  or,  as  the  greedy  fish  run  striv- 
ing which  shall  catc^  the  bait,  that  must  presently 
be  snatched  out  of  their  element,  and  lie  dying  on 
the  bank.  — Baxter,  16x5-1691. 

(699.)  The  devil  amuses  us  till  the  last  moment, 
as  a  poor  man  is  kept  amused  while  the  soldiers  are 
coming  to  take  him.  When  they  come,  he  cries 
and  struggles  in  vain,  for  they  will  not  release  him. 

— Vianmy* 

4.  The  perllonsnen  of  their  positloii. 

(70a)  There  is  not  only  a  little  time  between  yon 
and  judgment,  but  a  little  time  between  you  and 
execution,  nothing  but  the  slender  thread  of  a  frail 
life,  which  is  soon  fretted  asunder;  and  will  you, 
can  you,  sleep  in  sin  so  near  eternity,  and  laugh 
and  dance  over  the  brink  of  hell  ?  You  cannot 
soon  enough  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

— Alanton,  1620-1667. 

(701.)  When  thou  hast  had  but  a  few  more  merry 
hours,  and  but  a  few  more  pleasant  draughts  and 
morsels,  and  a  little  more  of  the  honours  and  riches 
of  the  world,  thy  portion  will  be  spent,  and  thy 
pleasures  ended,  and  all  is  then  gone  that  thou  set- 
test  thy  heart  upon ;  of  all  that  thou  soldest  thy 
Saviour  and  salvation  for,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
the  heavy  reckoning.  Aj  a  thief  that  sits  merrily 
spending  the  money  in  an  alehouse  that  he  hatfi 
stolen,  when  men  are  riding  in  post-haste  to 
apprehend  him ;  so  it  is  with  you ;  while  you  are 
drowned  in  cares  or  fleshly  pleasures,  and  making 
merry  with  your  own  shame,  death  is  coming  in 
post-haste  to  seize  upon  you,  and  carry  your  souls 
to  such  a  place  and  state,  as  now  you  little  know  or 
think  of.  Suppose  when  you  are  bold  and  busy  in 
your  sin,  that  a  messenger  were  but  coming  post 
from  London  to  apprehend  you,  and  take  away 
your  life  though  you  saw  him  not :  yet  if  you  knew 
I  of  his  coming,  it  would  mar  your  minh,  and  you 
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voaM  be  thinking  of  the  haste  he  makes,  and 
hearkening  when  he  knocketh  at  your  door.  (^ 
that  you  could  but  see  what  haste  death  makes, 
^ough  yet  it  hath  not  overtaken  you  !  No  post  so 
swift !  No  messenger  more  sure !  As  sure  as  the 
sun  will  be  with  you  in  the  morning,  though  it  hath 
manv  thousand  and  hundred  thousand  miles  to  go 
in  toe  night;  so  sure  will  death  be  quickly  with 
you,  and  then  where  is  your  sport  and  pleasure  ? 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(708.)  If  there  ever  was  a  mild  and  calm  teacher, 
it  was  Christ ;  and  yet,  when  one  asked  Him, ''  Are 
there  few  that  be  saved?**  He  said,  '* Strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  straight  ^te ;  for  many,  I  say  unto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  m,  and  shall  not  be  able." 
The  gate  was  built  for  entering,  it  was  designed 
expr^y  for  that  purpose,  and  God  desires  that 
men  shall  enter,  and  has  made  arrangements  for  all 
to  enter  ;  and  yet,  He  saw  reasons  that  led  Him  to 
say,  calmly  and  affectionately,  but  plainly,  "Strive 
— agonise — to  enter  in  ;  for  many  will  seek  to  enter, 
and  shall  not  be  able." 

I  know  not  how  you  feel,  but  one  word  from  the 
lips  of  Christ  is  more  potent  with  me  than  all  the 
reasonings  of  philosophy.  I  believe  in  Him.  And, 
seeing  that  there  was  danger,  He  was  at  least  honest 
when  He  declared  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
men  lived  were  such  that  we  should  agonise — that 
is  to  say,  put  forth  every  effort — to  enter  eternal  life. 
When  Christ  speaks  thus,  I  know  that  there  is 
mischief  in  the  air ;  I  know  that  there  is  peril  about ; 
I  know  that  there  is  danger  which  mav  well  arrest  the 
attention  and  call  out  the  utmost  skill  and  exertion  of 
man.  I  know  that  some  have  a  feeling  of  security ; 
but  it  is  unwise,  it  is  fatal.  No  man  is  in  so  much 
danger  as  he  that  thinks  there  is  no  danger. 

Why,  when  the  bell  rings,  when  the  watchman 
rends  the  air  with  cries  of  "  Fire  I  fire  I  fire!** 
when  in  every  direction  there  is  the  pattering  of  feet 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  when  the  engines  come  rattling 
up  to  the  burning  house,  one  after  another,  the  in- 
mates are  awakened,  and  they  rush  out ;  and  they 
are  safest  that  are  most  terrified,  and  that  suffer 
most  from  a  sense  of  danger.  One  only  remains 
behind.  He  hears  the  tumult,  but  it  weaves  itself 
into  the  shape  of  dreams ;  and  he  seems  to  be  listen- 
ing to  some  parade ;  and  soon  the  sounds  begin  to 
be  indistinct  in  his  ear ;  and  at  length  they  cease  to 
make  any  impression  upon  him.  During  all  this 
time  he  is  inhaling  the  deadly  gas  with  which  his 
apartment  has  become  filled,  gradually  his  senses 
are  benumbed,  and  Bnally  he  is  rendered  unconscious 
by  suffocation.  And,  in  the  midst  of  peril,  and  the 
thunder  of  excitement,  that  man  who  is  the  least 
awake,  and  the  least  frightened,  is  the  very  man 
tiiat  is  the  most  likely  to  be  burned  up. 

— Beecher. 

(703.)  Some  years  since  a  vessel  lay  becalmed  on 
a  smooth  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  an  iceberg.  In  full 
view,  the  mountain  mass  of  frozen  splendour  rose 
before  the  passengers  of  the  vessel,  its  towers  and 
pinnacles  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  clothed  in 
the  enchanting  and  varied  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
A  party  on  board  the  vessel  resolved  to  climb  the 
steep  sides  of  the  iceberg,  and  spend  the  day  in  a  pic- 
nic on  the  summiL  The  novelty  and  attraction  of 
the  hazardous  enterprise  blinded  them  to  the  danger, 
and  they  lefl  the  vessel,  ascended  the  steep  mountain 
of  ice,  spread  their  table  on  the  summit,  and  enjoyed 


their  dance  of  pleasure  on  the  surface  of  the  fnMty 
marble.  Nothing  disturbed  their  security  or  matied 
their  enjoyment  Their  sport  was  finished  and  they 
made  their  way  down  to  the  water  level  and  cm- 
barked.  But  scarcely  had  they  reached  a  safie  distance 
before  the  loud  crash  of  the  crumbling  mass  was 
heard.  The  scene  of  their  gaiety  was  covered  with 
the  huge  fragments  of  the  fidling  pinnacles,  and  the 
giant  iceberg  rolled  over  with  a  shock  that  sent  a 
thrill  of  awe  and  terror  to  the  breast  of  every 
spectator.  Not  one  of  that  gay  party  could  ever 
be  induced  to  try  that  rash  experiment  ftgain* 

But  what  is  this  world  with  all  its  brilliancy,  witk 
all  its  hopes,  and  its  alluring  pleasures,  but  a  glitteir^ 
ing  iceberg,  melting  slowly  away  ?  Its  false  splen- 
dour, enchanting  to  the  eye,  dissolves,  and  as  dit^ 
after  drop  trickles  down  its  sides,  or  steals  unseen 
through  its  hidden  pores,  its  very  foundations  are 
undermined,  and  the  steady  decay  prepares  for  a 
sudden  catastrophe.  Such  is  the  world  to  manj 
who  dance  over  its  surfiuce,  and  in  a  false  security 
forget  the  treacherous  footing  on  which  they  stand. 
But  can  any  one  who  knows  what  it  is,  avoid  feeling 
that  every  moment  is  pregnant  with  danger,  and 
that  the  final  catastrophe  is  hastening  on  ? 

Is  it  in  a  merely  fanciful  alarm  that  we  warn  yon 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  that  we  tell  vou  that 
every  moment  of  life  is  ftill  of  the  deepef  t  solemnity, 
and  that  we  admonish  you  of  the  treacherous  char^ 
acter  of  hopes  that  glitter  like  the  pinnacles  of  the 
iceberg  in  the  sunlight,  which  a  moment  may  crumble 
to  ruined  fragments,  strewn  over  your  grave  ?  If  it 
is  solemn  to  die,  is  it  not  solemn  to  live,  when  any 
moment  may  be  the  door  through  which  you  may 
pass  into  eternity  ?  What  are  all  the  objects  upon 
which  you  rely — ^health,  strens;th,  youthful  vigour — 
but  the  frozen  marble  beneatn  your  feet,  that  may 
yield  in  an  hour,  when  you  dream  not,  and  leave 
you  to  sink  in  a  river,  which  no  plummet  can  fathom  ? 
Could  you  be  so  secure,  so  heedless  of  warnings  tl 
you  realised  your  true  condition  ? 


CHARACTER. 

L   DISPOSITION. 

1.  Differences  Of  chaxMtat: 

(704.)  There  are  differences  of  character  which^ 
springing  from  constitutional  peculiarities,  or  early 
education,  grace^will  modify,  but  never  altogether 
eradicate  on  this  side  the  grave.  Such  are  those  in 
Hunyan's  pictures,  all  painted,  no  doubt,  from  life 
— as  well  Mr.  Great-heart  the  giant-killer  and  hero 
of  a  hundred  battles,  as  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  who 
started  at  his  own  shadow  and  trembled  at  the 
falling  of  a  leaf.  There  are  also  differences  among 
Christians  which  imply  no  defect ;  just  as  there  are 
in  countenances  which  are  very  unlike,  and  yet,  be 
the  complexion  dark  or  fair,  the  hair  of  golden 
colour  or  like  the  raven's  wing,  are  very  beautiful. 
We  do  not  expect  or  even  wish  all  good  men  to  be 
alike,  any  more  than  I  would  have  all  the  members 
of  a  family  alike ;  ail  flowers  alike — none  but  roses 
in  the  garden,  or  daisies  in  the  field  ;  the  Church  of 
Christ  Tike  the  meadows  below,  or  the  star-spangled 
heavens  above,  owing  its  beauty  in  part  to  that 
vviety  in  unity  which  marks  all  the  works  of  God, 
and  mars  none  of  them.  — GuihrU, 
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S.  TO  wliat  extont  w*  an  rMpenitbto  for  It. 

(705.)  As  to  constitution — ^look  at  Martin  Luther : 
««  may  see  the  man  evexy  day ;  his  eyes,  and  nose, 
•nd  mouth  attest  his  character.  Ixx>k  at  Melanc- 
thon :  he  is  like  a  snail  with  his  couple  of  horns ; 
he  puts  out  his  horn  and  feels — and  feels — and  feels. 
No  education  could  have  rendered  these  two  men 
alike.  Their  difrere<ix  began  in  the  womb.  Luther 
dashes  in  laying  his  things;  Melancthon  must  go 
roand  about — ht  must  consider  what  the  Greek 
lays,  and  what  the  Sjrriac  says.  Some  men  are 
bom  minute  men — ^lexicographers — of  a  German 
character :  they  will  hunt  through  libraries  to  rectify 
a  syllable.  Other  men  are  bom  keen  as  a  razor ; 
they  have  a  sharp,  severe,  strong  acum.en ;  they  cut 
ererything  to  pieces ;  their  minds  are  like  a  case  of 
instruments;  touch  which  you  will,  it  wounds; 
they  crucify  a  modest  man.  Such  men  should  aim 
at  a  right  knowledge  of  character.  If  they  attained 
this,  they  would  fiml  out  the  sin  that  easily  besets 
them.  The  greater  the  capacity  of  such  men,  the 
ereater  their  craelty.  They  ought  to  blunt  their 
instruments;  they  ou^ht  to  keep  them  in  a  case. 
Other  men  are  ambitious — fond  of  power :  pride 
and  power  give  a  velocity  to  their  motions.  Others 
are  bom  with  a  quiet,  retiring  mind.  Some  are 
naturally  fierce,  and  others  naturally  mild  and  plac- 
able. Men  often  take  to  themselves  great  credit  for 
ivhat  they  owe  entirely  to  nature.  If  we  would  judge 
rifihtly,  we  should  see  that  narrowness  or  expansion 
of  mind,  niggardliness  or  generosity,  delicacy  or 
boldness,  have  less  of  merit  or  demerit  than  we 
commonly  assign  to  them.      ^-Cecil^  1748-1810. 

(706.)  Nature  seems* to  treat  man  as  a  painter 
^rould  his  disciple,  to  whom  he  commits  the  out- 
lines of  a  figure  highly  sketched,  which  the  scholar 
for  himself  is  to  colour  and  complete.  Thus  from 
nature  we  derive  senses  and  passions,  and  an 
intellect  which  each  of  us  for  himself  has  to  model 
into  a  character.  — Harris. 

(707.)  Neither  the  vices  nor  the  virtues  of  man 
are  his  nature ;  to  praise  or  to  blame  him  is  not  to 
Icnow  him  ;  approbation  or  disapprobation  does  not 
define  him ;  Uie  names  of  good  or  bad  tell  us  no- 
thing of  what  he  is.  Put  the  robber  Cartouche  in 
am  Italian  court  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  he  would 
be  a  great  statesman.  Transport  this  nobleman, 
stingy  and  narrow-minded,  into  a  shop ;  he  will  be 
sui  exemplary  tradesman.  This  public  man,  of  in- 
flexible probity,  is  in  his  drawing-room  an  intoler- 
able coxcomb.  This  father  of  a  family,  so  humane, 
is  an  idiotic  politician.  Change  a  virtue  in  its 
circumstances,  and  it  becomes  a  vice  ;  change  a  vice 
in  lis  circumstances,  and  it  becomes  a  virtue.  Re- 
gard the  same  quality  from  two  sides ;  on  one  it  is 
a  fault,  on  the  other  a  merit.  The  essential  of  a 
man  is  found  concealed  far  below  these  moral 
badges.  A  character  is  a  force,  like  gravity,  weight, 
or  steam,  capable,  as  it  may  happen,  of  pernicious 
or  profitable  effects,  and  which  must  be  defined 
otherwise  than  by  the  amount  of  weight  it  can  lift 
or  the  havoc  it  can  cause.  It  is  therefore  to  ignore 
man,  to  reduce  him  to  an  aggregate  of  virtues  and 
▼ices;  it  is  to  lose  sight  in  him  of  all  but  the 
eatcrior  and  social  side :  it  is  to  neglect  the  inner 
and  natnral  element.  — Tcum. 

(708.)  We  receive  oar  minds  firom  our  birth,  just 
as  we  do  our  bodies ;  and  we  are  no  more  respon- 
for  the  proportions  of  the  one  than  we  are  for 


the  proportions  of  the  other.  But  as  a  man,  though 
not  responsible  for  weakness,  or  deformity,  or  short- 
ness, or  length,  or  uncouthness  of  limbs,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  use  to  which  he  puts  those  limbs,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  good  or  bad,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  training  Uiey  receive ;  so,  though  a  man  is 
not  responsible  for  the  conditions  and  proportions 
of  his  mind,  he  is  responsible  for  the  training  which 
he  gives  it — for  the  restraint  of  some  of  its  parts, 
and  the  development  of  other  of  its  parts,  and  the 
right  carriage  of  the  whole.  — Bcecker. 

t.  Hour  It  !■  f omed, 

(709.)  Character  is  consolidated  habit,  and  habit 
forms  itself  by  repeated  action.  Habits  are  like 
paths  beaten  hard  by  the  multitude  of  light  footsteps 
v.'hich  go  to  and  fro.  The  daily  restraint  or  indul- 
gence of  the  nature,  in  the  business,  in  the  home,  in 
the  imagination,  which  is  the  inner  laboratory  of  the 
life,  creates  the  character  which,  whether  it  be  here 
or  there,  settles  the  destiny. 

— y,  Baldwin  Browm» 
» 

(71a)  Amongst  the  mountains  bordering  on  our 
northern  lakes,  a  few  years  back  a  miehty  cave  was 
discovered,  consisting  of  fretted  halls,  long  corridors 
and  aisles,  their  rooB  gemmed  with  pendant  stalag- 
mites, which  have  grown  up  into  monster  mounds 
of  fantastic  shapes,  as  d  urine  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  in  those  untrodden  cavernous  retreats, 
the  water,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  has,  drop 
by  drop,  formcS  their  shapes,  white,  like  ivory  I  I 
have  watched  the  water  falling  on  them,  or  in  the 
finest  sheet  of  liquid  waving  over  their  crests.  To 
the  eye  it  seems  marvellous  that  such  mounds  of 
adamantine  quality  could  have  grown  from  the  pass- 
ing touch  of  that  element ;  but  Nature,  while  dis- 
playing her  cunning,  and  exhibiting  her  process  to 
the  beholder,  shows  him  what  mighty  strata  the 
almost  imperceptible  flow  of  water  builds  up  in 
course  of  time ;  and  (what  is  most  to  our  purpose) 
shows  likewise,  in  the  economy  of  her  constructive- 
n'ess,  that  every  single  drop,  and  every  successive 
wave  of  liquid,  though  finer  than  tissue  paper,  must 
have  made  its  deposit,  and  left  its  influence  upon 
the  rocky  stracture.  Exactly  so  is  it  with  our 
minds.  Every  influence,  the  simple,  transient, 
trifling  sights  and  sounds  which  seem  almost  too 
slight  to  arrest  observation,  and  are  so  immaterial 
that  they  escape  our  memory,  nevertheless  (like  the 
water  over  the  stalactite)  have  passed  over  the  sur- 
face of  observation  and  thougnt,  and  have  added 
their  quota  in  the  construction  of  our  character. 

^7.  C.  M.  Bellew. 

(711.)  Do  yon  know  what  that  silent  work  is 
which  is  going  on  in  you  ?  O  builder  1  do  you  ever 
think  of  all  the  structures  that  are  going  up  in  these 

Seat  cities  ?    There  are  none  that  are  building  so 
(t  and  with  so  many  hands  as  that  structure  of 
which  you  are  the  subject 

We  read  in  fairy  tales  of  how  great  chasms  have 
been  bridged  over  in  a  night  by  benevolent  spirits, 
dwarfs,  ouphes,  and  what  not ;  how  they  hustled 
together  vast  rocks,  and  piled  one  upon  another, 
am  built  piers,  and  spanned  them  with  arches,  so 
that  the  brave  knight  could  pass  over  them,  and 
reach  the  castle,  and  get  hi*  lady-love.  We  read  in 
fairy  tales  of  how  cities  have  been  built  in  a  single 
night ;  and  we  imagine  to  ourselves  how,  when  we 
sleep,  ten  million  constructing  figures  might  cany 
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vp  the  walls,  and  surmount  them  with  p>lden 
domes,  and  how  whole  cities  might  stand  m  the 
rooming  where  the  night  before  there  was  only  a 
wilderness.  But  there  is  something  more  strange 
actually  going  on  in  yon.  There  is  not  a  thoucht 
that  is  not  striking  a  blow ;  there  is  not  an  impulse 
that  is  not  doing  mason  work  ;  there  is  not  a  passion 
thrust  this  way  or  that  way  that  is  not  a  workman's 
thrust.  The  imagination  in  all  directions  is  build- 
ing. You  think  that  you  are  throwing  out  the  net 
for  game ;  you  think  that  you  are  laying  plans  for 
accomplishment ;  but  back  of  all  the  conscious 
work  that  is  eoing  on  in  you,  back  of  your  visible 
attainments,  there  is  another  work  going  on.  There 
•re  as  many  master-workmen  in  you  as  there  are 
separate  faculties;  and  there  are  as  many  blows 
bem^  struck  as  there  are  separate  acts  of  emotion  or 
volition.  And  this  work  ts  going  on  peipetually. 
Every  single  day  these  myriad  forces  are  building, 
building,  building.  Here  is  a  great  structure  going 
up  point  by  point,  story  by  stor^,  although  you  are 
not  conscious  of  it.  It  is  a  building  of  character. 
It  is  a  building  that  is  to  stand.  And  the  word  of 
inspiration  warns  you  to  take  heed  how  you  build  it ; 
to  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  foundation  that  shall 
endure ;  to  make  sure  that  you  are  building  on  it, 
not  for  the  hour  in  which  you  live,  but  for  tliat  hour 
of  revelation,  that  hour  of  testing,  when  that  which 
hath  been  done  shall  be  brought  out,  and  you  shall 
be  seen  just  as  your  are.  — Btecher, 

C  How  It  ii  to  be  Judged. 

(712.)  As  a  man  loveth,  so  he  ts ;  for  the  lover  is 
in  the  thing  loved  more  properly  than  in  himself : 
wherefore,  if  a  man  love  earthly  things,  he  may 
be  called  an  earthly  man ;  but  if  he  love  heavenly 
things  or  God,  he  may  be  called  an  heavenly  or  a 
godly  man.  — CoUt^  1444-1519. 

(713.)  Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the 
alpliabet  by  which  you  may  spell  characters. 

— Lavater^  1741-1S01. 

(714.)  As  daylight  can  be  seen  through  very  small 
holes,  so  little  things  will  illustrate  a  person's  char- 
acter. 

(715-)  ^c  niust  not  form  our  opinion  of  men  as 
of  a  picture  or  a  piece  of  sculpture,  by  one  view ; 
there  is  an  inward  depth  and  a  heart,  which  we 
must  fathom;  the  veil  of  modesty  hangs  over 
merit,  and  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  conceals  malignity. 
There  are  only  a  small  number  of  judges  able  to 
distinguish  what  is  real,  and  who  have  a  right  to 
give  an  opinion.  It  is  only  little  by  little,  and 
when  laid  bare  by  times  and  opportunities,  that 
perfect  virtue  and  consummate  vice  at  last  show 
themselves  in  their  true  colours. 

— Im  Bruyh-e,  1646-1696. 

(716.)  The  reflection  of  other  men's  good-will 
toward  us  we  use  more  than  anything  else  to 
estimate  our  characters  by.  Those  who  do  this  are 
like  buojrs  that  are  always  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  that  move  with  it  as  it  rises  and  falls 
with  the  ocean-tides.  We  lie  like  floats  on  the 
world-tide,  which  goes  in  and  out,  and  up  and 
down  ;  and  we  have  no  gauge  on  the  shore  to  show 
what  is  our  absolute  condition.  It  is  merely  relative 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  ever-shifting,  ever-changing 
tide  of  human  (eeling.  — Beecher. 


(717.)  Find  what  the  magnet  is  that  draws  each 
one  on,  and  you  have  discovered  his  character. 
His  supreme  desire  fixes  his  value.  To  know  what 
he  seeks  is  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is, 
better  than  by  knowing  in  what  way  he  seeks  it : 
just  as  you  can  judge  a  traveller's  destination  better 
by  seeing  which  way  his  face  is  set,  than  by  obserr- 
ing  his  mode  of  conveyance. 

^F.  D.  Huntim^tm 

(718.)  I  have  generally  found  that  a  man  is  not 
much  better  than  he  looks,  and  if  a  man's  outward 
life  is  not  right,  I  shall  not  feel  bound  to  believe 
that  his  inwutl  life  is  acceptable  to  God.  "Ah, 
sir,**  said  one  in  Rowland  Hill's  time,  "  he  is  not 
exactly  what  I  should  like,  but  he  has  a  good  heart 
at  bottom.**  The  shrewd  old  preacher  replied, 
"  When  you  go  to  the  market  and  buy  fruit,  and 
there  are  none  but  rotten  apples  on  the  top  of  the 
basket,  vou  say  to  the  market  woman,  '  These  are  a 
very  baa  loL'  Now,  if  the  woman  replied,  *  Yes,  they 
are  rather  gone  at  top,  sir,  but  they  are  better  as  yon 

go  down,'  you  would  not  be  so  silly  as  to  believe 
er,  but  would  say,  '  No,  no,  the  lower  we  go,  the 
worse  they  will  bie,  for  the  best  are  always  put  on 
the  top.  * '  And  so  it  is  with  men's  characters ;  if 
they  cannot  be  decent,  sober,  and  truthful  in  their 
daily  life,  their  inner  parts  are  more  abominable 
still ;  the  deeper  you  pry  into  their  secrets  the  wona 
will  be  the  reporL  — Spurgnnu 

6,  The  most  povtrfnl  of  all  moral  Inflneneea. 

(719.)  It  is  very  difiicult  to  persuade  men  that  it 
is  so,  because  they  have  the  idea  that  there  is  only 
power  where  there  is  noise,  bustle,  and  excitement. 
But  it  is  really  not  so.  All  the  forces  in  nature  that 
are  the  most  powerful,  are  the  most  quiet.  We 
speak  of  the  rolling  thunder  as  powerful ;  but 
gravitation,  which  makes  no  noise,  is  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  times  more  powerful.  We  say 
the  red  lightning  is  very  powerful ;  so  it  is,  when  it 
rends  the  gnarled  oak  into  splinters,  or  splits  the 
solid  battlements  into  fragments ;  but  it  is  not  half 
so  powerful  as  that  gentle  light,  that  comes  so  softly 
from  the  skies,  that  we  do  not  feel  it,  that  travels 
with  inconceivable  speed,  strikes,  and  yet  is  not  fdt. 
The  things  that  are  most  noisy  are  not  the  most 
powerful.  An  eloquent  speech  will  never  have  the 
effect  of  an  eloquent  life.  The  most  conclusive 
logic  that  a  preacher  uses  in  the  pulpit,  will  never 
exercise  the  eflect  that  the  piety,  the  consistent 
piety  of  character,  will  exercise  all  over  the  world. 
The  preacher  who  may  have  few  to  hear  him,  and 
who  has  not  the  power  of  expressing  clearly  and 
intelligibly  the  great  thoughts  that  he  feels,  in  his 
walks  amid  his  flock,  by  his  beautiful  and  holy 
character,  may  be  spreading  an  influence  around 
him  that  will  tell  more  upon  the  destinies  of  souls 
than  if  he  had  wielded  all  the  thunders.of  Demos- 
thenes, or  pleaded  with  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  It  is  not  what  we  intend  to  do  that  strikes 
the  most,  it  is  wliat  we  are.  — Cumming* 

6.  Its  transeendtnt  Importance. 

(720.)  What  does  a  man  take  with  him  when 
from  the  extreme  verge  of  life  he  launches  into 
what  lies  beyond  ?  It  looks  as  if  he  took  nothing. 
Death  seems  to  pass  a  sponge  over  all  that  has  ^ne 
before.  Be  it  the  end,  or  be  it  a  new  beginning, 
it  seemi  a  total  breaking  off  from  all  that  life  haip 
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Idtlieito  conusted  in.  That  is  what  makes  it 
terrible. 

But,  if  we  look  at  it  tru1y»  his  past  life  is  just  the 
one  thing  that  a  man  does  take  with  him  when  he 
dies.  lie  takes  himself.  And  that  self  is  the  pro- 
duct of  all  his  past  experiences  and  actions.  As  an 
oak  bears  in  itself  the  results  of  every  shower  that 
through  long  years 'has  freshened  it,  of  every  gale 
that  £tt  toughened  it  or  stripped  its  boughs,  of  the 
sunshine  that  has  fed  it,  and  the  drought  that  has 
parched  it ;  so  a  man,  when  he  stands  at  the  end 
of  life,  is  what  he  has  been  made  by  all  his  joys^ 
and  sufferings,  and  actions.  That  is  what  he  takes 
Into  the  other  world — his  own  character. 

The  life  to  come  and  the  life  that  now  is  are  parts 
of  one  another.  They  are  related  just  as  youth  and 
manhood  are  related.  The  man  is  not  the  same 
that  the  boy  was,  but  what  the  boy  was  entered  into 
the  man  as  a  part  of  him.  The  strength  I  gain  bv 
my  victories  this  year,  and  the  weakness  into  which 
I  come  by  defeat,  will  be  a  part  of  me  next  year. 
So{,  there  is  not  an  act,  not  a  word  or  thought,  but 
casts  its  influence  forward  into  the  to-morrow  that 
lies  beyond  deatlu 

The  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  future 
life  centres  on  this— that  what  we  are  now  is 
supremely  important  with  reference  to  what  we 
Uiall  be  then.  Every  warning,  every  encourage- 
ment, all  the  grand  and  terrible  imagery  of  the 
Judgment,  all  the  tender  assurances  of  Christ,  are 
directed  to  that  end.  The  object  of  them  all  is  to 
Impress  the  transcendent  importance  of  character. 
Language  and  thought  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  to 
express  this.  Visions  of  woe  unspeakable,  of  jov 
inefiable,  are  used  to  picture  the  results  of  well- 
doing and  evil-doing;  to  show  that  they  radiate 
into  eternity,  and  are  immeasurable.  And  we  have 
DO  right  to  break  the  force  of  this  teaching  by  the 
assumption  that  one  of  two  grand  results  is  possible, 
and  that,  so  a  man  is  sav^  at  last,  his  misdeeds 
will  hurt  him  little.  That  is  neither  according  to 
Scripture  nor  moral  reason.  He  that  is  onlv  right- 
eous is  to  be  "  righteous  still ;  '*  he  that  is  holy,  to 
be  "holy  stilL**  According  as  a  man  has  attained 
in  this  stage,  so  is  hu  beginning  in  the  nexL  He 
must  commence  there  according  as  he  has  finished 
bere»  on  a  high  plane  or  a  low  one.      —BeechtTn 

n.   RBPUTATIOH.    ^ 

(731.)  Yntr  sueeess  is  very  wuich  eomuded  with 
fmtr  personal  character.  Herod  "heard  John 
gladly,*'  and  he  "did  many  things,"  because  he 
knew  the  preacher  to  be  a  just  and  holy  man. 
Words  uttered  from  the  heart  find  their  way  to  the 
heart  by  a  holy  sympathy.    Character  is  power. 

— Ca//,  i748-i8ia 

<722.)  A  yonng  man  had  volunteered,  and  was 
expecting  daily  to  be  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war. 
One  day  his  mother  gave  him  an  unpaid  bill  with 
money,  and  asked  l^m  to  pay  it.  When  he  returned 
home  at  night  she  said,  "Did  yon  pay  that  bilL" 
'*  Yes,"  he  answered.  In  a  few  days  the  bill  was 
sent  in  a  second  time.  "  I  thought,"  she  said  to 
her  son,  "  that  you  paid  this."  "  I  really  don't 
fcmemfaer,  mother;  von  know  I've  had  so  numy 
tfaiiMEs  on  my  mind. '  *'Biit  yon  said  you  did. 
••WeU,"  he  answered,  "if  I  said  I  did,  I  did." 
He  went  away,  and  his  mother  took  the  bill  herself 
Id  the  shop.    The  young  man  had  beenin  the  town 


all  his  life,  and  what  opinion  w«is  held  of  him  this 
will  show.  "  I  am  quite  sure,"  she  said,  "  that  my 
son  paid  this  some  days  ago ;  he  has  been  very  busy 
since,  and  has  auite  foigotten  about  it ;  but  he  told 
me  that  day  he  had,  and  says  if  he  sai<l  then  that  he 
had,  he  is  quite  sure  he  did."  "Well,"  said  the 
man,  "  I  foiget  about  it ;  but  if  he  ever  said  he 
did,  he  did.'^  Wasn't  that  a  grand  character  t^ 
have? 
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(723.)  There  are  things  precions,  not  firom  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made,  but  from  tiie  risk 
and  difficulty  of  bringing  them  to  perfection.  TYm 
speculum  of  the  largest  telescope  foils  the  optician's 
skill  in  casting.  Too  much  or  two  little  heat — tha 
interposition  of  a  grain  of  sand,  a  slight  alteratioik 
in  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  and  all  goes  to 
pieces— it  must  be  recast.  Therefore,  when  success- 
fully finished,  it  b  a  matter  for  almost  the  congratula- 
tion of  a  country.  Rarer,  and  more  difficult  stilt 
than  the  costliest  part  of  the  most  delicate  of  instru- 
ments, is  the  completion  of  Christian  character. 

— /;  ^V,  Robertson^  1816-1853. 

(714.)  There  are  sometimes  rare  and  beautiful 
wares  brought  into  the  market  that  are  invoiced  at 
almost  fabulous  rates.  Ignorant  people  wonder 
why  they  are  priced  so  high.  The  simple  reason 
is  that  they  cost  so  much  to  procure.  That  luxurious 
article  labelled  ;f  200  was  procured  by  the  adven- 
turous hunter,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  brought 
down  the  wild  mountain-goat,  out  of  whose  glossy 
hair  the  fabric  was  wrought  Yonder  pearl  that 
flashes  on  the  brow  of  the  bride  is  precious,  because 
it  was  rescued  from  the  great  deep  at  the  risk  of  the 
pearl-fisher's  life,  as  he  was  lifted  into  the  boat  half- 
dead,  with  the  blood  gushing  from  his  nostrils. 
Yonder  ermine,  flung  so  carelessly  over  the  proud 
beauty's  shoulder,  cost  terrible  battles  with  Polar 
Ice  and  hurricane. 

And  so  is  it  that  the  best  part  of  a  Christian 
character  is  that  which  was  procured  at  the  sorest 
cost.  Patience  is  a  beautiful  trait,  but  it  is  not  worn 
oftenest  by  those  who  walk  on  life's  sunny  side  in 
silver  slippers.  It  is  the  product  of  dark  nights  of 
tempest,  and  of  those  days  of  adversity  whose  high, 
noon  is  but  a  midnight.  For  "  the  trial  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience."  Purity  of  soul  is  like 
purity  in  gold,  where  the  hottest  fires  turn  out  the 
most  refined  and  precious  metals  from  the  crucible. 
Joseph  found  his  crucible  in  an  Egyptian  prison  \ 
but  he  came  out  thence  with  the  soul  of  a  virgin. 
Purity  of  character  is  often  bought  in  this  wicked 
city  by  the  bitter  price  of  a  crust  of  bread  eaten  with 
a  good  conscience  in  an  attic ;  when  a  guilty  con* 
nivance  would  have  l)een  rewarded  with  French 
satins  and  a  harlot's  sumptuous  couch. 

^Otyler. 

S.  Roiritlsflonned. 

(725. )  Did  vou  ever  see  asculptor  make  a  statuette 
or  statue?  He  b^ns  with  dirt,  you  know.  He 
has  a  few  rude  sticks  for  a  frame ;  and  then  he  puts 
on  the  clay.  When  it  is  properly  tempered,  he 
roughs  out  the  general  form.  Then  he  begins  to 
scrape  off  the  plaster.  Then  he  works  for  symmetry, 
and  lines,  and  grace,  and  proportions.  Then  he 
works  for  resemblances.  And  at  last,  as  the  work 
is  becoming  consummatedi  he  puts  on  the  finest 
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touches.  And  all  the  war  through  it  is  dirt,  dirt, 
dirt  I  But  this  is  not  halt  so  dirty  as  bringing  up 
men  in  this  world  of  temptation  and  passion,  where 
all  their  desires  are  overflowing  like  a  flood.  Yet, 
«s  the  sculptor  goes  on  working  thus  with  this  life- 
less material,  to  bring  out  at  last  the  finest  lines  and 
lineaments,  that  the  model,  when  completed,  may 
be  transmuted  into  the  glowing  marble,  or  bronze, 
or  silver,  or  gold,  as  the  case  may  be--so  God  is 
dealing  with  us ;  so  He  is  building  us  up :  He  is 
taking  off  and  puttineon,  that  after  a  while,  when 
the  work  is  completed,  we  may  be  transmuted  into 
higher  forms,  and  be  as  pillars  in  the  temple  of  our 
God,  and  become  men  in  Christ  Jesus  glowing  with 
all  the  light  of  blessedness  and  immortality. 

— Bieckir. 

(726.)  It  is  not  great,  or  special,  or  extraordinary 
experiences  which  constitute  in  the  best  sense  the 
*'  religious  character."  It  is  the  uniform  daily  walk 
with  God ;  serving  Him  in  little  things  as  well  as 
great  things  ; — in  the  ordinary  duties  and  everyday 
avocations,  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of  grave  and 
eventful  contingencies.  As  the  sublimest  symphony 
is  made  up  of  separate  single  notes ;  as  the  wealth 
of  the  cornfield  is  made  up  of  separate  stalks,  or 
rather  of  separate  grains ;  as  the  magnificent  texture, 
with  its  gorgeous  combinations  of  colour,  its  pictures 
cunningly  interweaved  by  the  hand  or  the  shuttle, 
is  made  up  of  individual  threads ;  as  the  mightiest 
avalanche  that  ever  came  thundering  down  from  its 
Alpine  throne,  uprooting  villages  and  forests,  is 
made  up  of  tiny  snow-flakes;  so  it  u  with  the 
spiritual  life.  That  life  is  itself  the  grandest  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  littles.  Character  u  th  pro- 
duct of  dailv,  hourly  actions,  and  words,  and 
thoughts;  daily  forgivenesses,  unselfishness,  kind- 
nesses, sympathies,  charities,  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  others,  struggles  against  temptation,  submissive- 
ness  under  triaL  01^  it  is  these,  like  the  blending 
colours  in  a  picture,  or  the  blending  notes  of  music, 
which  constitute  "  the  man  1 "  — Macduff, 

t.  Mnit  be  poiltlftt. 

(727.)  He  is  not  half  a  saint  who  Is  but  a  nega^ 
tive  saint  The  forbearance  of  gross  corruptions  is 
the  easiest  and  least  part  of  religion,  and  therefore 
will  not  speak  any  man  in  a  state  of  salvation.  The 
tree  that  is  barren  and  without  good  fruit  is  for  the 
fire,  as  v««fl  as  the  tree  that  brings  forth  evil  fruit 

For  men  to  think  to  excuse  themselves  that  thejr 
do  no  hurt,  wrong  neither  man,  woman,  or  chilcf, 
and  are  not,  as  the  Pharisee  said,  as  the  publicans, 
who  generally  were  oppressors,  is  but  a  vain,  foolish 
thing.  The  idle  servant  might  have  said,  "  Lord, 
I  did  no  harm  with  my  talent ;  I  did  not  lay  it  out 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  or  any  way  to  Thy  dis- 
honour ;  I  only  hid  it,  and  did  not  improve  it,"— 
yet  this  was  enough  to  condemn  him.  Can  we  call 
ground  good  ground  for  bearing  no  weeds,  if  it 
never  bring  forth  good  com  ?  Or  do  we  count  that 
servant  a  good  servant  who  doth  not  wrong  his 
master  in  his  estate  by  purloining  or  wasting  it,  if 
he  live  idle  all  day,  and  neglect  the  business  his 
master  appoints  him  ?  — SwinnocJk,  1673. 

(728.)  Reader,  believe  it,  though  thou  mayest 
live  by  a  negative  religion,  yet  thou  canst  not  die 
by  it,  much  less  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ  with  it.  It  is  true,  even  such  a  religion  is  of 
high  price  with  men ;  but  if  alone^  it  is  abomination 


in  the  nght  of  God.  Reader,  let  me  reason  the 
case  with  thee.  In  other  things  all  are  for  fhiitful- 
ness  in  what  is  eood.  The  husbandman  would  have 
his  ground  fruitful  in  good  com,  as  well  as  empty  of 
weras.  He  would  have  his  cattle  labour,  and  do 
him  service,  and  thinks  it  not  enough  that  they  are 
in  the  stable  or  fields,  and  do  him  no  hurt  The 
master  would  have  hb  servant  industrious  in  his 
shop  or  field,  or  some  way  or  other  about  his  busi- 
ness, and  is  not  pleased  to  see  him  sit  still  all  day, 
and  forbear  to  purloin  his  goods,  or  fight  with  his 
fellow-servants.  The  fiuher  who  sends  his  child  to 
school  would  have  him  leam  the  languages,  and  profit 
daily  therein,  and  without  this  will  not  be  satisfied 
to  hear  that  his  child  sits  still  all  day  at  school, 
learns  no  oaths  or  blasphemies,  calls  no  names, 
abuses  none  of  his  companions.  And,  reader,  why 
should  God  be  contented  with  thy  harmlessness, 
when  thou  art  barren  and  unprofitable  ?  Hath  not 
God  as  much  right  to  thee  as  thou  hast  to  thy 

S'ound  or  cattle  ?  and  art  not  thou  as  much  bound  to 
od  as  thy  servant  or  child  is  bound  to  thee?  and 
why,  then,  shouldst  thou  think  to  put  God  off  with 
that  in  thyself,  which  thou  wilt  not  be  put  off  with 
in  thy  ground,  or  cattle^  or  servant,  or  oiild  ? 

•— >S«wfifari',  1673* 

(729.)  Christianity  ends  not  in  negatives.  No 
man  clears  his  garden  of  weeds,  but  in  order  to  the 
planting  of  flowers  or  useful  herbs  in  their  room. 
God  calls  upon  us  to  dispossess  our  corruptions,  but 
it  is  for  the  reception  of  new  inhabitants.  A  room 
may  be  clean,  and  yet  empty ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
that  our  hearts  be  swept,  unless  they  be  also  gar- 
nished ;  or  that  we  lay  aside  our  pride,  our  luxury, 
our  covetousness,  unless  humility,  temperance,  and 
liberality,  rise  up  and  shine  in  their  places.  The 
desi^  of  religion  would  be  very  poor  and  short, 
shomd  it  look  no  further  than  only  to  keep  men 
from  being  swine,  and  goats,  and  tigers,  without 
improving  the  principles  of  humanity  into  positive 
and  higher  perfections.  The  soul  may  be  cleansed 
from  all  blots,  and  yet  still  be  left  but  a  blank. 

But  Christianity  that  is  of  a  thriving,  aspiring 
nature,  reouires  to  proceed  from  grace  to  grace ;  to 
"  virtue  aading  patience,  to  patience  temperance,  to 
temperance  meekness,  to  meekness  brotnerly  kind- 
ness,'* and  the  like ;  thus  ascending  by  degrees,  till 
at  length  the  top  of  the  ladder  reaches  heaven,  and 
conveys  the  soul  so  qualified  into  the  mansions  ol 
glory.  — Sim/A,  1633-1716. 

(730.)  In  galleries  of  art  we  not  uncommonly 
notice  statues  which  seem  to  be  carved  in  very  exact 
measurement,  and  yet  are  thoroughly  disappointing. 
There  is  an  absence  of  strength,  muscle,  and  vigour ; 
and  then  we  look  at  some  bold  effort  of  genius 
where  a  fault  is  conspicuous,  and  yet  there  is  so 
much  nerve  and  power  and  effect  developed  in  th< 
rest  of  the  sculpture,  that  we  are  charmed  with  its 
excellencies,  ana  forget  the  blemish  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  recommendations.  It  is  veiy  much  the 
same  in  diaracter :  a  tame,  powerless,  unemphatic 
character  is  singularly  uninteresting.       — Beluw, 

4.  Should  be  oonspicnoni  for  tmtli  and  hononr. 

(731.)  These  qualities  of  truth  and  honour,  which 
the  world  appreciates  and  admires,  and  which  the 
Bible  recognises  and  commends,  constitute  one  of 
the  developments  of  a  Christian  character.    Uyon 
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kftTe  these  qualities,  men,  after  they  have  associated 
with  yoa  for  years,  will  bear  this  testimony  respect- 
ing you  :  "  He  is  like  a  elass  bee*hive.  You  can 
fljways  see  what  his  motives  are.  He  is  full  of 
honey.  The  more  you  know  him,  the  better  you 
will  like  him.  He  is  true  and  honourable."  But 
there  are  men  who  are  like  another  kind  of  bee-hive 
—one  in  which  the  bees  are  all  dead,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  except  empty  comb  and  miserable 
moth-millers.  '^BetcAir^ 

6.  awnld  be  oomplfltfli 

(732.)  You  shall  rarely  find  a  man  eminent  In 
sundry  fiKulties  of  mind,  or  sundry  manuary  trades. 
If  his  memory  be  excellent,  his  fantasy  is  but  dull : 
if  his  fiuicy  be  busy  and  quick,  his  judgment  is  but 
shallow :  if  hb  judgment  be  deep,  his  utterance  is 
harsh.  Which  also  holds  no  less  in  the  activities 
of  the  hand.    And  if  it  happen,  that  one  man  be 

aualified  with  skill  of  divers  trades,  and  practice 
lis  variety,  you  shall  seldom  find  such  one  thriving 
in  his  estate.  With  spiritual  gifts,  it  is  otherwise  : 
which  are  so  chained  together,  that  who  excels  in 
one,  hath  some  eminency  in  more;  yea,  in  all. 
Look  upon  fiuth :  she  u  attended  with  a  bevy  of 
£Tacefl :  he  that  believes  cannot  but  have  hope ;  if 
hope,  patience :  he  that  believes  and  hopes,  must 
needs  nnd  joy  in  God ;  if  joy,  love  of  God :  he 
that  loves  Gad,  cannot  but  love  his  brother:  his 
love  to  God  breeds  piety  and  care  to  please,  sorrow 
for  offending,  fear  to  offend  ;  his  love  to  men,  fidelity 
and  Christian  beneficence.  Vices  are  seldom  single ; 
hut  virtues  go  ever  in  troops :  they  go  so  thick,  that 
sometimes  some  are  hid  in  the  crowd ;  which  yet 
sure,  but  appear  not.  They  may  be  shut  out  from 
sight :  th^  cannot  be  severed. 

^Hail,  1574-1656. 

(733-)  In  the  body  yon  observe,  there  are  many 
members,  yet  all  make  but  one  body ;  and  every 
member  so  useful,  that  the  others  are  beholden  to  it 
So  in  the  Christian  there  are  many  graces,  but  one 
new  creature ;  and  the  eye  of  knowl^ge  cannot  say 
to  the  hand  of  faith,  I  have  no  need  of  thee;  nor 
the  hand  of  faith  to  the  foot  of  obedience ;  but  all 
•le  preserved  by  the  mutual  care  the3r  have  of  one 
another.  For  as  ruin  to  the  whole  city  may  enter 
at  a  breach  in  one  part  of  its  wall,  and  the  soul  run 
out  through  a  wound  in  a  particular  member  of  the 
hody ;  so  the  ruin  of  all  grace,  may,  yea,  must  needs 
follow  on  the  ruin  of  an^  one.  There  is  indeed  a 
stronger  bond  of  necessity  between  graces  of  our 
souls,  than  there  is  between  the  members  of  our 
hody.  nis  possible,  yea  ordinary  for  some  member 
to  be  cat  off  from  the  body,  without  the  death  of 
the  wrholc^  because  all  the  members  of  the  body  are 
not  vital  parts.  But  every  grace  is  a  vital  part  in 
the  new  creature,  and  so  essential  to  its  very  bemg, 
that  its  absence  cannot  be  suppli«i  per  vuarium. 
In  the  body,  one  eye  can  make  a  shift  to  do  the 
office  of  its  fellow  which  is  put  out ;  and  one  hand 
do  the  other's  work  that  is  cut  off,  though  may  be 
not  to  exactly ;  but  faith  cannot  do  the  ofiTce  of  love, 
nor  love  the  work  of  obedience.  The  lack  of  one 
wheel,  spoils  the  motion  of  the  whole  clock  ;  and  if 
one  grace  should  be  wanting,  the  end  would  not  be 
attained  for  which  this  rare  piece  of  workmanship 
ii  set  up  in  the  saint's  heart 

— Cttmall,  161 7-1679. 

(734.)  Let  your  faith  set  all  graces  on  work  in 
iSmx  proper  order  and  proportion;  and  cany  00 


the  work  of  holiness  and  obedience  in  harmony  | 
and  set  not  one  part  against  another,  nor  look  aft 
one  while  you  foreet  or  neglect  another. 

Every  grace  and  duty  is  to  be  a  help  to  all  the  rest, 
and  the  want  or  neglect  of  any  one  is  a  hindrance 
to  all :  as  the  want  of  one  wheel  or  smaller  particle 
in  a  clock  or  watch  will  make  all  stand  still,  or  go 
out  of  order.  The  new  creature  consisteth  of  all 
due  parts,  as  the  body  doth  of  all  its  members.  The 
soul  is  as  a  muskad  instrument,  which  must  neither 
want  one  string,  nor  have  one  out  of  tune,  nor 
n^lected,  without  spoiling  all  the  melody.  A 
fragment  of  the  most  excellent  work,  or  one  member 
of  the  comeliest  body  cut  off,  is  not  beautiful ;  the 
beauty  of  a  holy  soul  and  life,  is  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  each  grace  and  beauty,  but  in  the  propor- 
tion,  feature,  and  harmony  of  alL 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(735;)  A  little  infant  has  all  the  parts  of  an  adult : 
there  b  nothing  added  to  him  even  to  his  dying 
hour  :  the  only  difference  between  him  in  the  different 
periods  of  his  life  is,  that  his  parts  are  more  matured 
by  age,  and  capable  of  greater  exertion  when  he 
arrives  at  manhood  than  they  were  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  existence.  The  different  rays  of  light 
may  be  separated  by  a  prism,  and  so  be  brought 
under  distinct  and  separate  consideration  :  but  it  is 
the  assemblage  of  all  the  rays  that  constitute  light. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  separate  in  idea  the 
graces  of  a  Christian  :  but  where  there  is  one  truly 
operative,  there  is,  and  must  be  all.       — Simeon, 

(736.)  When  the  apostle  Peter  exhorts  all  believers 
to  add  to  their  faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  patience, 
godliness,  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  he  employs 
a  word  in  the  original  Greek,  hnxof^rriiwrt^  which 
signifies,  /#  lead  a  chorus  or  band  of  musicians.  The 
idea  involved  m  the  expression  is,  that  perfect 
harmony  should  exist  l>etween  all  these  virtues,  as 
between  the  notes  of  a  piece  of  music,  each  enhanc- 
ingthe  effect  of  the  other. 

There  is  harmony  in  colours  as  well  as  in  sounds ; 
we  see  an  example  of  it  in  every  object  of  nature ; 
and  when  the  proper  hues  are  associated  together, 
the  complementary  ones  contrasting  and  harmonising 
with  one  another,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  pleasing. 
As  in  the  field  of  nature,  so  in  the  Christian  char- 
acter, all  the  graces  should  blend  in  such  a  way 
that  the  effect  of  the  whole  may  be  to  the  eye  what 
sweet  melody  is  to  the  ear. 

Were  this  the  case,  no  more  beautiful  or  convincing 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  could  be  given 
to  the  world.  Like  the  four  rows  of  precious  stones 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  each 
jewel  shining  by  its  own  coloured  light,  and  yet 
contributing  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  whole,  this 
breastplate  of  righteousness  worn  by  the  Christian 
would  invest  him  with  a  sacred  character,  make 
him  an  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  an 
instrument  0/  salvation  to  men.  But  alas  1  how 
rare  is  such  a  symmetry  of  the  graces  in  the  Christian 
character ;  how  seldom  are  the  stones  of  the  spiritual 
building  laid  with  colours  that  harmonise  with  one 
another.  Graces  that  charm  us  by  their  beauty,  lie 
close  by  the  side  of  defects  that  repel  us.  The  good 
qualities  are  overshadowed  by  glaring  weaknesses. 
The  blue  of  love  may  be  plac^  side  by  side  with 
the  sickly  green  of  envy  and  jealousy,  the  purple  of 
humility,  with  the  red  and  angry  glare  of  passion. 
What  virtue  is  there  that  does  not  at  times  sin 
against  its  fellows?    What  Christian  is  there,  so 
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perfect,  that  we  have  not  tq  say  of  him,  as  oar  Lord 
taid  of  the  Astatic  churches  afler  enumerating  a 
long  list  of  their  good  work%  "  Nevertheless,  I  have 
mmewkat  against  thee  "  ?  '■^AlacmiUan, 

6.  How  It  U  to  be  jndfvd. 

(737*)  Plutarch  speaks  of  two  men  that  were 
biied  at  Athens  for  some  public  work,  whereof  the 
one  was  full  of  tongue,  but  slow  at  hand,  and  the 
other  blank  in  speech,  yet  an  excellent  workman. 
Being  called  upon  by  the  magistrates  to  express 
themselves,  and  to  declare  at  large  how  they  would 
proceed,  when  the  first  had  made  a  long  speech, 
and  described  it  from  point  to  point,  the  other 
seconded  him  in  few  words,  saying,  "Ye  men  of 
Athens,  what  this  man  hath  said  in  words  that  will 
I  make  good  in  true  performance."  And  as  he  was 
adjudged  the  better  artisan,  so  is  the  man  of  action 
the  better  Christian.  It  is  not  the  man  of  words, 
but  the  man  of  deeds — not  the  leafy,  but  the  fruitful, 
not  the  discoursing,  but  the  doing  Christian — that 
shall  be  blessed  here  in  this  world  and  happv  in 
that  which  is  to  come*  — ^^;/^«r,  1658. 

(738.)  There  are  many  men  like  ponds,  clear  at 
the  top,  and  mud  at  the  bottom :  fidr  in  their 
tongues,  but  Ibul  in  their  hearts. 

— Strinncek^  1673. 

(739*)  'Hiat  is  a  man's  mind  and  will  which  is 
habitually  his  mind  and  wilL  When  the  very  in- 
clination and  bent  of  your  will  is  right,  then  only  is 
vour  heart  right  A  bowl  may,  by  a  rub,  or  bank, 
be  tumctl  contrary  to  the  bias  ;  but  when  it  is  over 
the  rub,  it  will  follow  the  bias  again.  So  the  soul 
is,  when  hindered  from  ascending  a  little  while,  but 
when  it  is  got  over  the  stop,  it  will  be  mounting  up- 
ward. A  stone  will  move  upwards  against  its 
nature,  while  it  is  followed  by  the  strength  of  the 
hand  that  cast  it ;  but  when  the  strength  is  spent, 
it  will  quickly  fall  again.  It  is  not  an  extraordinary 
act  that  you  can  try  yourselves  by,  but  such  a  free 
course  and  tenor  of  your  lives  as  will  prove  that 
vou  have  a  new  nature,  or  a  heart  inclined  and 
nabituated  to  God.  The  main  business,  therefore. 
Is  to  prove  that  yon  are  habitually  resolved. 

—Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(740.)  A  Christian  may  have  some  hardness  in 
his  heart,  yet  not  have  an  hard  heart.  A  field 
may  have  tares  in  it,  yet  we  call  it  a  field  of  wheat. 

— IVatson^  1696. 

(741.)  There  is  a  ring  about  the  Christian  man 
that  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Do  what  you  will  with 
him,  he  is  not  what  the  other  man  is,  and  ^ou  can- 
not make  him  so.  Here  is  a  new  coin  which  looks 
amazingly  like  a  sovereign,  and  I  turn  it  over ;  it  is 
so  clever  a  counterfeit  that  I  cannot  discover 
whether  it  is  gold  or  na  Here  is  another :  it  is 
a  light  sovereign  I  find.  I  look  at  them  both,  and 
at  hrst  sight  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  new 
minted  sovereign  is  the  best  of  the  two ;  for,  say  I, 
the  other  is  evidently  much  worn  and  light.  But 
there  is  a  ring  about  the  Christian  that  proves  him 
to  be  gold,  after  all,  even  when  he  is  worn  and 
short  in  weight  You  may  deface  him  so  that  the 
king's  image  Is  not  apparent  upon  him,  but  he  is 
gold  for  all  that ;  he  only  needs  to  be  tried,  and  in 
toe  hour  of  tzial  that  golden  sound  of  grace  will 


detect  him,  and  he  will  prove  still  to  be  one  m 
whom  God  hath  made  a  difference,    —^purg^mn 

(742.)  Beethoven  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  hit 
sjrmphonies  on  an  old  harpsichord  as  a  test  They 
would  thus  be  made  to  s^and  out  in  their  true  char- 
acter, with  nothing  to  hide  their  faults,  or  exagger- 
ate their  beauties.  If,  then,  they  commended  them- 
selves to  his  ear,  they  were  good,  and  might  sately 
be  sent  forth  to  the  world. 

Thus  wisely  may  we  test  our  character,  endeavour 
ing  to  ascertain  how  it  manifests  itself— not  on  greal 
aid  rare  occasions,  or  before  tlie  public  eye,  where 
there  is  a  chance  for  display  and  applause,  but  in 
private,  in  the  little,  nomely,  everyday  duties,' 
which  attract  no  particular  attention,  and  reward  m 
with  no  praise. 

If,  in  the  retired  nook  of  your  own  breast,  in  the 
regulation  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings ;  if,  in  the 
b(^m  of  your  fiimily,  in  the  monotonous  round  ot 
home  life  each  day,  you  preserve  a  sweet,  serene 
temper,  and  go  forward  cheerfully,  taking  a  real 
pleasure  in  duty  as  duty,  and  in  all  these  little 
matters  honestly  strive  to  serve  and  please  the 
heavenly  Master ;  if,  in  a  word,  vour  piety  sounds 
well  on  such  an  unpretending  harp,  it  is  good, 
genuine,  tested  ;  it  will  one  day  win  acclamation 
from  a  vaster  and  nobler  throng  than  ever  was 
thriUed  by  the  genius  of  Beethoven. 

T.  Tlis  final  test  in  this  WQKld. 

(743.)  Talking  recently  with  a  lapidary  upon  the 
value  of  gems  and  the  constant  increase  of  false  and 
spurious  stones  in  the  market,  we  asked  :  **  How 
do  you  detect  the  real  from  the  false — the  genuine 
from  the  paste?"  His  reply  was:  "In  these 
modem  days,  when  art  has  made  marvellous  pro-, 
gress;  when  the  keen  eye,  the  steady  hand,  the 
wealth  of  science,  are  all  summoned  to  aid  the  work- 
man, there  leap  out  from  the  furnace  and  the  forge 
§ems  that  shine  and  sparkle  side  by  side  with  the 
iamond  and  the  chrysoprace,  and  the  spurious 
dazzles  the  beholder  even  as  the  pure.  We  tiT 
acids,  and  the  false  will  bear  the  sharp  tooth  which 
heretofore  has  been  sure  to  detect  the  counterfeit 
We  subject  the  stone  to  a  fierv  ordeal,  and  it  comes 
out  unharmed.  We  try  that  keen-eyed  officer  from 
the  sun  itself — ^polarised  light,  and  the  jewel  shines 
and  smiles  unharmed  by  Uiat  terrible  test  Time 
alone  is  the  detective.  With  the  passing  years  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  false  pretender  fades, 
and  the  lustrous  gem  becomes  but  a  piece  of  glass 
or  a  brittle  stone. 

So  time  alone  detects  character  and  reveals  the 
true  man.  When  each  fading  year  brings  out  into 
clearer  relief  the  crystal  beauty  of  the  soul ;  when 
with  the  creeping  on  of  age  there  shines  from  the 
eye  a  tenderer,  softer  light ;  when,  as  one  draws 
nearer  the  sunset,  there  is  a  divine  radiance  beam- 
ing from  every  feature, — then  may  we  be  sure 
of  the  existence  of  a  true  diamond,  whose  lustre 
eternity  itself  cannot  dim.  These  are  the  ones  of 
whom  it  is  said :  "  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up 
my  jewels." 

Brilliant  talents,  a  high  position,  commanding 
influence,  the  applause  of  an  admiring  people,  are 
no  tests  of  a  man's  character ;  they  may  all  centre 
about  him,  and  yet  he  be  false  within.  Time,  with 
its  trials  and  burdens,  its  corroding  care  and  bitter 
temptations,  will  surely  prove  of  what  stuff  he  it 
madei 
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8.  Tt»  standard  of  Judgment  In  tbo  world  to 
eome. 

(744.)  When  Christ  comes  with  His  scales,  thou 
■halt  not  be  measured  with  that  man;  but  every 
man  shall  be  weighed  v/ith  God» 

-^Donne^  1573-1631, 

9.  In  Its  first  stagM  Is  somathnes  onloroly. 

(745-)  A  young  Christian  is  like  a  green  fruit  It 
has  perhaps  a  disagreeable  austerity,  which  cannot 
be  corrected  out  of  its  proper  course ;  it  wants  time 
and  growth  :  wait  a  while,  and  by  the  nourishment 
it  receives  from  the  root,  together  with  the  action 
of  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  in  succession  from  with- 
out, it  will  insensibly  acquire  that  flavour  and 
maturity,  for  the  want  of  which  an  unskilful  judge 
would  be  ready  to  reject  it  as  nothing  worth. 

— Newton^  1735-1807. 

(746.)  With  all  their  fiiults,  methinks  there  is 
lumething  veiy  beautiful  and  engaging  in  the  honest 
vehemence  of  a  young  convert  Some  cold  and 
rigid  judges  are  reaciy  to  reject  these  promising 
appearances  on  account  of  incidental  blemishes. 
But  would  a  gardener  throw  away  a  fine  nectarine, 
because  it  is  green,  and  has  not  yet  attained  all  that 
beauty  and  flavour  which  a  few  more  showers  and 
luns  will  impart  ?  — Ahc^/^Tis,  1 725-1807. 

(747.)  When  a  strong  spring  gushes  up  in  a  stag- 
nant pool,  it  makes  some  commotion  at  the  first ; 
and  looking  at  ^be  murky  stream  with  its  flotilla  of 
duckweed  tumbhng  down  tlie  declivity,  and  the 
expatriated  newts  and  horse-Ieeclies  crawling  through 
the  grass,  and  inhaling  the  miasma  from  the  inky 
runnel,  you  may  question  whether  the  irruption  of 
this  powerful  current  has  made  matters  any  better. 
But  come  anon,  when  the  living  water  has  floated 
out  the  stagnant  elements,  and  when,  instead  of 
mephitic  mud,  skinned  over  with  a  film  of  treacher- 
ous verdure,  the  bright  fountain  gladdens  its  mirrored 
edge  with  its  leaping  fulness,  then  trips  away  on  its 
meny  path,  the  b«ie£iictor  of  thirsty  beasts  and 
weary  helds. 

So  the  first  manifestations  of  the  new  and  the 
spiritual  element  in  a  carnal  mind  are  of  a  mingled 
sort  The  pellicle  of  decency,  the  floating  duckweed 
of  surface-seemliness,  which  once  spresd  over  the 
character,  is  broken  up,  and  accomplishments  and 
amusing  qualities,  which  made  the  man  very  com- 
panionable and  agreeable,  have  for  the  present  dis- 
appeared. There  is  a  great  break-up ;  and  it  is  the 
|»ssing  away  of  the  old  things,  wnich  is  at  first 
more  conspicuous  and  less  pleasing  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new.  In  these  earlier  stages  of  r^n« 
erate  history,  the  contrition  and  self-reproach  of  the 
penitent  often  assume  the  form  of  an  artificial  de- 
mureness  and  voluntary  humility ;  and  in  the  general 
disturbance  of  those  elements  which  have  long  lain 
in  their  specious  stagnation,  defects  of  character 
fonneriy  hidden,  are  perceived  sooner  than  the 
beauties  of  a  holiness  scarce  yet  developed.  But 
"spring  up,  O  well  I  sing  ye  unto  it"  If  this  in- 
cursive  process  go  freely  on — if  the  living  water 
spring  up  fast  enough  to  clear  out  the  sedimentary 
selfishness  of  the  natural  mind,  with  its  reptile  in- 
mates— if  the  inflowings  of  heavenly  life  be  copious 
enough  to  impart  a  truly  "fervent  spirit" — come 
■gun.  Survey  that  character  when  the  love  of  God 
has  become  its  second  nature.  In  place  of  the  silt 
■nd  evil  savour,  the  mean  and  sordia  motives  which 
«oce  Cermented  there,  view  the  simplicity  and  godly 


sincerity — ^the  light-welcoming  transparency,  which 
reflects  the  Sun  of  righteousness  above  it,  and  the 
forms  of  truth  around  it ;  and  instead  of  the  fast 
evaporating  scantiness  of  its  former  selfishness, 
follow  iis  track  of  difiusive  freshness  through  the 
green  pastures  which  it  gladdens,  and  beneath  those 
branches  which  gratefully  sing  over  it 

— Hamilton^  1814-1867. 

10.  How  It  Is  to  bo  sustained. 

(748.)  A  Christian  life  is  the  living  Christ  mani- 
festing Himself.  It  is  the  vital  power  putting  forth 
leaves  and  fruits—the  vine  sendmg  out  its  strength 
into  the  branches.  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  Christianity  is  a  profour.d  con- 
nection of  the  soul  with  Christ — that  it  is  not  an 
imitation  of  a  splendid  model,  but  the  indwelling  of  > 
a  living  person — that  the  Christ  form  is  only  the 
outwara  development  of  the  Christ  nature,  the  life 
manifesting  itself  after  its  kind.  You  all  know  that 
the  various  forms  of  vc^^etable  creation  are  sustained 
and  perfected  by  a  secret,  silent,  but  resistless  power 
whicn  we  call  life.  It  is  this  that  lifts  the  oak  in 
the  forest,  and  spreads  its  mighty  branches  to  the 
storm  ;  and  this  that  carpets  the  earth  with  verdure 
and  decks  the  fields  with  teeming  flowers.  In  the 
great  and  in  the  small,  in  the  tree  and  in  the  herb, 
in  the  pine  of  the  mountain  and  the  grasses  of  the 
field,  this  secret  but  resistless  principle  asserts  its 
power.  Now,  thus  is  it  with  us  as  Christian  men  \ 
our  Christianity  is  a  principle  of  life ;  we  are  not 
imitations,  we  are  alive  ;  we  are  not  artificial  flowers, 
we  are  flowers  growing  in  the  garden  ;  or,  to  keep 
to  the  metaphor  of  our  text,  we  are  branches  grow- 
ing in  the  Vine.  —5^.  W.  Boulding,  . 
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1.  Ift  not  levity. 

(749.)  Between  levity  and  cheerfulness  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  ;  and  the  mind  which  is  most  open 
to  levity  is  frequently  a  stranger  to  cheerfulness. 
It  has  b«en  remarked  that  transports  of  intemperate 
mirth  are  often  no  more  than  flashes  from  the  dark 
cloud  ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
effulgence  is  the  succeetliug  gloom.  Levity  may  be 
the  forced  production  of  fol^  or  vice ;  cheerfulness 
is  the  natund  offspring  of  wisdom  and  virtue  only. 
The  one  is  an  occasional  agitation ;  the  other  a 
permanent  habit.  The  one  degrades  the  character  ; 
the  other  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dignitv  of 
reason,  and  the  steady  and  manly  spirit  of  religion. 
To  aim  at  a  constant  succession  of  high  and  vivid 
sensations  of  pleasure  is  an  idea  of  happiness  per- 
fectly chimerical.  Calm  and  temperate  enjoyment 
is  the  utmost  that  is  allotted  to  man.  Beyond  this 
we  struggle  in  vain  to  raise  our  state ;  and  in  fact 
depress  our  joys  by  endeavouring  to  heighten  them. 
Instead  of  those  fallacious  hopes  of  perpetual 
f««tivitv  with  which  the  world  would  allure  us, 
religion  confers  upon  us  a  cheerful  tranquillity. 
Instead  of  dazzling  us  with  meteors  of  joy  which 
sparkle  and  expire,  it  sheds  around  us  a  calm  and 
steady  light,  more  solid,  more  equal,  and  more 
lasting.  — Blair ^  1718-1756. 

&  Is  better  than  mlrlb. 

(750.)  I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to 
mirth.  The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former 
as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent    Those  are  often 
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fftfsed  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth  who  are 
subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy. 
On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not 
give  the  mind  such  an,  exquisite  gladness,  prevents 
us  from  fidting  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth 
b  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  brealcs  through  a 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheer* 
fulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and 
fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

^Addison,  1673^1719. 

S.  U  not  a  glgn  of  waakneaa  of  elianoter. 

(751.)  Leaves  seem  light  and  useless  and  klle  and 
wavering  and  changeable;  they  even  dance;  ^et 
God  has  made  them  part  of  the  oak.  In  so  domg 
He  has  given  us  a  lesson  not  to  deny  the  stout- 
heartedness within  because  we  see  the  lightrame- 
without  —J.  C  hare. 


4.  Its  lielpfUBOffl. 

(752.)  Give  us.  Oh,  give  us  the  man  who  sings  at 
his  work  1  Be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  he  is 
equal  to  any  of  those  who  follow  the  same  pursuit 
in  silent  sullenness.  He  will  do  more  in  the  same 
time — he  will  do  it  better — he  will  persevere  longer. 
One  is  scarcely  sensible  of  fatigue  whilst  he  marches 
to  music.  The  very  stars  are  said  to  make  harmony 
as  they  revolve  in  their  spheres.  Wondrous  is  the 
strength  of  cheerfulness,  altogether  past  calculation 
its  powers  of  endurance.  Efforts,  to  be  permanently 
useful,  must  be  uniformly  joyous — a  spirit  all  sun- 
shine— graceful  from  veiy  gladness — beautiful  be- 
cause bright  — CarlyU. 

(753*)  A  man  who  acquires  a  habit  df  giving  way 
to  depression  is  on  the  road  to  ruin.  When  trouble 
comes  upon  him,  instead  of  rousing  his  energies  to 
combat  it,  he  weakens,  and  his  faculties  grow  dull, 
and  his  jud^ent  becomes  obscured,  and  he  sinks 
in  the  slouch  of  despair.  And  if  anybodv  pulls  him 
out  by  main  force  and  places  him  sale  on  solid 
ground,  he  stands  there  dejected  and  discouraged, 
and  u  pretty  sure  to  waste  the  means  of  help  which 
have  been  given  him.  How  different  it  b  with  the 
man  who  takes  a  cheery  view  of  life  even  at  its 
worst,  and  faces  every  Ul  with  unyielding  pluck  I 
He  may  be  swept  away  by  an  overwhelming  tide 
of  misfortune,  but  he  bravely  struggles  for  the 
shore,  and  is  ever  ready  to  make  the  most  of  the 
help  that  may  be  ^ven  him.  A  cheerful,  hopeful, 
courageous  disposition  is  an  invaluable  trait  of 
character,  and  should  be  assiduously  cultivated. 

(754.)  Patience  and  cheerfulness  adorn  the  ruins 
of  fortune,  as  ivy  does  thoie  of  castles  and  temples. 

6.  Promotoa  health. 

(755.)  Cheerfulness  b  the  best  promoter  of  health. 
Repinings,  and  secret  murmurs  of  heart,  give  im- 
perceptible strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which 
the  vital  parts  are  composed,  and  wear  out  the 
machine  insensibly ;  not  to  mention  those  violent 
ferments  which  they  stir  up  in  the  blood,  and  those 
irregular  disturbed  motions  which  they  raise  in  the 
animal  spirits.  1  scarce  remember,  in  my  own 
observation,  to  have  met  with  many  old  men,  or 
with  such  who  (to  use  our  English  phrase)  wear 
well,  that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence  in 
their  humour,  if  not  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety 
and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  health 
and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each  other ;  with 
this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great 
degree  of  health  which  b  not  attended  with  a  certain 


cheerfulness,  but  very  often  see  cheerfulness  when 
there  is  no  great  degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  beus  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body.  It  banishes  all  anxious 
care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  composes  the 
passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm. 

— AddtsoH^  1672-1719. 

6.  Is  a  OhrlstiaB  dnt7. 

(756.)  Many,  Christbns  do  greatly  wrong  them- 
selves with  a  (lull  and  heavy  kind  of  sull'^::.ness ; 
who,  not  suffering  themselves  to  delight  in  any 
worldly  thing,  are  thereupon  ofttimes  so  heartless, 
that  they  delight  in  nothing.  Tltese  merk,  like  too 
careless  guests,  when  they  are  invited  to  an  excellent 
banauet,  lose  their  dainties  for  want  of  a  stomach ; 
and  lose  their  stomach  for  want  of  exercise.  A  good 
conscience  keeps  always  good  cheer :  he  cann^it 
choose  but  fare  well  that  hath  it ;  unless  he  lose  hb 
appetite  with  n^lect  and  slothfulness.  It  b  a 
shame  for  us  Chrbtians,  not  to  find  as  much  joy  in 
God,  as  worldlings  do  in  their  forced  merriment% 
and  lewd  wretches  in  the  practice  of  their  sins. 

— ./^tf//,  1574-1656. 

(7570  Christbn,  what  ill  news  hath  Christ 
brought  from  heaven  with  Him,  that  makes  thee 
walk  with  thy  folded  arms  and  pensive  counte- 
nance? (Psal.  cxxxii.  16).  To  see  a  wicked  man 
merry,  or  a  Christian  sad,  b  alike  uncomely.  **  A 
feast  is  made  for  laughter,"  saith  Solomon.  I  am 
sure  God  intended  His  people's  joy  in  the  feast  of 
the  Gospel ;  mourners  were  not  to  sit  at  God's  table 
(Deut.  xxvt.).  Truly  the  saint's  heaviness  reflects 
unkindly  upon  God  Himself;  we  do  not  commend 
hb  cheer,  if  it  doth  not  cheer  us.  What  saith  the 
world  ?  "  The  Christian's  life  b  but  a  melancholy 
walk,"  sure  thinks  the  carnal  wretch,  "  it  is  a  dry 
feast  they  sit  at,  where  so  little  wine  of  joy  b 
drunk."  And  wilt  thou  confirm  them  in  this  their 
opinion.  Christian?  Shall  they  have  thy  example 
to  produce  against  Christ  and  Hb  Word,  which 

J>romise  oeace  and  joy  to  all  that  will  come  to  thb 
ieast  ?  O  God  forbid,  that  thy  conversation,  where- 
in thou  art  to  hold  forth  the  Word  of  life,  to  live 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  which  ought  to  be  as 
a  comment  or  gloss  upon  the  Word,  to  clear  up  the 
truth  and  reality  of  it  to  others ;  that  this  should  so 
disagree  from  the  text,  as  to  make  the  gladsome  tid- 
ings spoken  of  in  it  more  disputed  and  questioned 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  unbelieving  world  than  be- 
fore. It  is  an  error,  I  confess,  and  that  a  gross  one, 
which  the  Papists  teach ;  that  we  cannot  know  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  but  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church ;  yet  it  b  none  to  say,  that  a 
practical  testimony  from  the  saints'  lives,  hath  great 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  men,  to  convince 
them  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Now  they  will  be- 
lieve 'tb  good  news  indeed  the  Gospel  brings,  when 
they  can  read  it  in  your  cheerful  lives;  but  when 
they  observe  Christians  sad  with  this  cup  of  salva- 
tion in  their  hands,  truly  they  suspect  the  wine  in  it 
is  not  so  good  as  the  preachers  commend  it  to  them 
for.  Should  men  see  all  that  trade  to  the  Indies 
come  home  poorer  than  they  went,  it  would  be  hard 
to  persuade  others  to  venture  thither  for  all  the 
golden  mountains  said  to  be  there.  O  Christians, 
let  the  world  see  you  are  not  losers  in  your  joy, 
since  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Gospel ; 
give  not  them  cause  to  think  by  your  uncomfort- 
able walking,  that  when  they  turn  Chrblians,  chey 
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mnaX  bid  all  joy  farewell,  and  rewlve  to  spend  thdr 
days  in  a  house  of  mourning. 

^GwmaU^  161 7-1679. 

(758.)  If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights, 
with  r^ard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with, 
and  to  the  great  Author  of  our  beine,  it  will  not  a 
little  recommend  itself  on  each  of  these  accounts. 
The  man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  souL 
His  imagination  is  always  dear,  and  his  judgment 
undisturbed;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled, 
whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with 
relish  to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided 
lor  him,  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation 
which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does  not  feel  the 
lull  weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which  may  be- 
fidl'him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons 
whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally  produces  love 
and  good* will  towards  him.  A  cheerful  mind  is  not 
only  disposed  to  be  affid)le  and  obliging,  but  raises 
the  same  good-humour  in  those  who  come  within 
its  influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he  does 
not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  his  com- 
panion. It  b  like  a  sudden  sunshine  that  awakens 
•  secret  delight  in  the  mind,  without  her  attending 
to  it  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and 
naturally  flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevolence 
towards  the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an  effect 
«ponit 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  in  its 
third  relation,  1  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  con- 
stant habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of 
nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all 
Its  dispensations.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in 
the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  secret 
approbation  of  the  Divine  will  in  His  conduct  to- 
wards man.  — AtUUon^  1672-17191 

(759.)  I  have,  in  former  papers,  shown  how  great 
a  tendency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and 
how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most 
lovely,  but  the  most  commendable,  in  a  virtuous 
person.  In  short,  those  who  represent  religion  in 
to  onamiable  a  light  are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses 
to  make  a  discovery  of  the  land  of  promise,  when 
hf  their  reports  they  discouraged  the  people  from 
entering  upon  it  Those  who  show  us  the  joy,  the 
cheerfulness,  the  good-humour,  that  naturally  springs 
ttp  in  this  happy  slate,  are  like  the  spies  bnng;ing 
along  with  them  the  clusters  of  grapes  and  delicious 
fruits  that  might  invite  their  companions  into  the 
pleasant  country  which  produced  them. 

'•^AddisQH^  1672-1719. 

(76a)  If  any  man  has  springs  of  cheerfulness  and 
cif  good-nature  in  him,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
benevolence  let  him  not  stop  them  up.  Let  him 
rather  keep  them  open,  that  thev  may  be  a  source 
of  joy  and  consolation  to  hb  feflow-men.  I  have 
•ometimes  heard  it  said  of  young  men  that  before 
they  joined  the  Church  they  were  good  fellows,  but 
thai  afterward  there  was  nothing  in  them.  It  is 
because  some  men  think  that  religion  consists  in 
^nc  up  the  natural  faculties.  On  the  contrary,  I 
mink  it  consists  in  untying  them,  in  giving  them  a 
wholesome  development,  and  so  making  them  better 
and  sweeter  and  larger. 

We  do  not  put  a  colt  into  the  hamcM  for  the 


sake  of  diminishing  his  power,  but  simply  ibr  tha 
sake  of  directing  it ;  and  we  are  putting  tne  harness 
on  men,  not  to  take  away  their  power,  but  to 
oiganise  it  for  use,  and  to  make  it  more  facile.  And 
in  regard  to  good  cheer,  humour,  buoyancy  of  dis- 
position, hopefulness — if  a  man  has  it  naturally,  it 
is  an  inestinuible  gift ;  and  religion  should  make  it 
more — ^not  less.  —Beecher, 

(761.)  When  people  want  to  make  thinn  attrac- 
tive in  fuming,  they  give  exhibitions  of  tneir  pro- 
ducts. The  women  bring  their  very  best  butter, 
moulded  into  tempting  golden  lumps  ;  and  the  men 
brins  the  noblest  beets  and  vegetables  of  every  kind ; 
and  from  the  orchards  they  bring  the  rarest  fruits : 
and  when  you  go  into  the  room  where  all  these 
thines  are  displayed,  they  seem  to  you  attractive 
and  beautiful. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  way  a  Christian  church 
ought  to  represent  the  Christian  life.  You  ought 
to  pile  up  your  apples  and  peara  and  peaches  and 
flowers  and  vegetables,  to  show  what  is  the  positive 
fruit  of  religion.  But  many  people  in  Christian  life 
do  as  farmers  would  do  who  should  go  to  a  show, 
and  cany — one,  pigweed ;  another,  thistles :  another, 
dock  $  and  another,  old  hard  lumps  of  clay  ;— and 
should  arrange  these  worthless  things  along  the  sides 
of  the  r6bm,  and  mourn  over  them.  Wluit  sort  of 
husbandry  would  that  be?  Christians  are  too  apt 
to  represent  the  dark  side  of  religion  in  their  con- 
versation and  meetings. 

Christ  prayed  for  His  disciples,  that  they  might 
bring  forth  fruit.  He  declared  to  them  tliat  in  the 
Divine  administration,  God,  as  vintner,  sought  to 
make  the  vine  bring  forth  more  and  more  fruit* 
Bearing  fruit,  sweet,  lusciouSi  and  blessed,  is  the 
business  of  the  Christian  life.  '^Bteeher. 

(762.)  It  is  necessary  for  some  people  to  remem- 
ber tiiat  cheerfulness,  good  spirits,  lignt-heartedness, 
merriment,  are  not  unchristian  nor  unsaintly.  We 
do  not  please  God  more  by  eating  bitter  aloes  than 
by  eating  honey.  A  cloudy,  foggy,  rainy  day  is  not 
more  heavenly  than  a  day  of  sunshine.  A  funeral 
march  is  not  so  mudi  like  the  music  of  angels  as  the 
songs  of  birds  on  a  May  morning.  There  is  no 
more  religion  in  the  gaunt  naked  forest  in  winter 
than  in  the  laughing  blossoms  of  the  spring,  and  the 
rich,  ripe  fruits  of  autumn.  It  was  not  the  pleasant 
things  tn  the  world  that  came  from  the  devil,  and  the 
dreary  things  from  God  ;  it  was  "  sin  brought  death 
into  the  world  and  all  our  woe ; "  as  the  sin 
vanishes,  the  woe  will  vanish  too.  God  Himself  is 
the  ever-blessed  God.  He  dwells  in  the  light  of 
joy  as  well  as  of  purity,  and  instead  of  becoming 
more  like  Him  as  we  become  more  miserable,  and 
as  all  the  brightness  and  gloiy  of  life  are  ei(^n- 
guished,  we  b^me  more  like  God  as  our  blessed- 
ness becomes  more  complete.  The  great  Christian 
graces  are  radiant  with  happiness.  Faith,  hope, 
charity — there  is  no  sadness  m  them  ; — and  if  peni- 
tence makes  the  heart  sad,  penitence  belongs  to  the 
sinner,  not  to  the  saint ;  as  we  become  more  saintly, 
we  have  less  sin  to  sorrow  over.  No,  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  not  a  religion  of  sorrow.  It  consoles 
wretchedness  and  brightens  with  a  Divine  glorv  the 
lustre  of  every  inferior  joy.  It  attracts  to  itself  the 
broken-hearted,  the  lonely,  the  weary,  the  despair- 
ing, but  it  is  to  give  them  rest,  comfort,  and  peace. 
It  rekindles  hope ;  it  inspires  strength,  courage,  and 
joy.     It  checks  the  merriment  ol'the  thoughtle 
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who  have  never  considered  the  graver  and  more 
awful  realities  of  man's  life  find  destiny,  but  it  is  to 
lead  them  through  transient  sorrow  to  deeper  and 
more  perfect  blessedness,  even  in  this  world,  than 
they  had  ever  felt  before  the  sorrow  came. 


CHILDHOOD 

1.  Its  beauty. 

(763.)  The  morning,  with  every  flower  glistening 
in  dews,  the  fresh  air  loaded  with  perfumes,  the 
hills  bathed  in  golden  light,  the  skies  ringing  with 
tiie  song  of  larks,  is  beautiful.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
morning  of  day,  so  is  that  of  life.  Fallen  though 
we  are,  there  remains  a  purity,  modesty,  ingenuous- 
ness, and  tenderness  of  conscience,  about  childhood, 
that  lookt  as  if  the  gloiy  of  Eden  yet  lingered 
over  it,  like  the  light  of  day  on  hilltops  at  even, 
when  die  sun  is  down.  The  Word  of  God,  no 
doubt,  declares  infants  as  well  as  others  to  be  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sin  :  and  I  don't  say  but  there  is 
death ;  still  it  is  like  death  before  the  body  has 
grown  stiflf  and  cold,  the  colour  of  life  fled  the- 
cheek,  or  decay  eflaced  its  beauty.  Look  at  a  little 
child  1  It  does  not  behave  itself  unseemly  :  does 
not  rejoice  in  iniquity ;  does  not  glory  in  its  shame ; 
nor  stand  with  unblushing  front  before  a  shocked 
and  wondering  world  to  avow  its  vileness,  and  pro- 
claim itself  seducer,  liar,  murderer.  Blushes  mantle 
on  its  check  ;  and  it  has  a  conscience  in  its  bosom, 
which  protests  against  thoughts  and  words  and 
actions,  that  men  live  to  boast  of.  Sins,  afterwards 
committed  without  compunction,  and  rolled  as  a 
tweet  morsel  under  the  ton^e,  are  followed  in  early 
life  by  fears  and  uneasy  feelings,  stin^  of  conscience 
and  bitings  of  remorse ;  and  the  child  is  no  more 
like  what  the  man  becomes,  than  a  rosebud,  burst- 
ing its  sheath,  breathing  odours,  and  opening  into 
boiuty,  is  like  that  vile,  soiled,  and  rotten  thing 
which  I  have  seen  hanging  on  the  leafless  branch — 
a  nest  of  worms,  and  cmeUing  rank  of  decay. 

S.  Ita  saerednMg. 

(764.)  Can  we  think  that  Holy  Scripture  thus 
tells  us  of  the  sacred  Childhood  of  Jesus,  and  means 
us  not  to  reverence  childhood?  Feel  we  not  (at 
least,  if  we  be  not  deadened  by  this  world's  vanities) 
a  drawing  forth  of  our  inmost  hearts  towards  them, 
a  tender  love,  a  reverence  for  them,  which,  alas  1 
we  cannot  have  for  ourselveti  and  often  not  for 
others  of  riper  years  ?  — Pusey, 

8.  Ghrlat*!  sympatby  for  (Adldhood. 

(765.)  Jesus  was  the  first  great  teacher  of  men 
who  ^owed  a  genuine  sympathy  for  childhood, — 
perhaps  the  only  teacher  of  antiquity  who  cared  for 
childhood  as  such.  Plato  treats  of  children  and 
their  games,  but  he  treats  them  from  the  stand  -point 
of  a  publicisL  They  are  elements  not  to  be  left  out 
in  constructing  society.  Children,  in  Plato's  eyes, 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  because  children  will  in- 
evitably come  to  be  men  and  women.  But  Jesus 
was  the  first  who  loved  childhood  for  the  sake  of 
childhood.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation  it  is 
the  main  endeavour  of  men  to  get  away  from  child- 
hood. It  represents  immaturity  of  body  and  mind, 
k;norance  and  folly.  The  ancients  esteemed  it  their 
nrst  duty  to  put  away  childish  things.  It  Was  Jesus 
who,  seeking  to  bring  about  a  new  and  higher 


development  of  character,  perceived  that  there  were 
elements  in  childhood  to  be  preserved  in  the  highest 
manhood  ;  that  a  man  must,  indeed,  s6t  back  again 
toward  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  childhood  if 
he  would  be  truly  a  man.  Until  Jesus  Christ,  the 
world  had  no  place  for  childhood  in  its  thoughts! 
When  He  said,    "Of  such    is    the    kingdom    of 


Heaven,"  it  was' a  revelation. 
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L  Wlxy  they  ara  lent  to  on 

(766.)  Tell  me  not  of  the  trim,  precisely-arranged 
homes  where  there  are  no  children;  "where,**  as 
the  good  Germans  have  it,  "the  fly-traps  always 
hang  straight  on  the  wall ; "  tell  me  not  of  the  never- 
disturbed  nights  and  days,  of  the  tranquil,  unanxious 
hearts,  where  children  are  not  I  I  care  not  for  these 
things.  God  sends  children  for  another  purpose 
than  merely  to  keep  up  the  race : — to  enlaige  out 
hearts,  to  make  us  unselfish,  and  full  of  kindly 
sympathies  and  afliections ;  to  give  our  souls  higher 
aims,  and  to  call  out  all  our  faculties  to  extended 
enterprise  and  exertion ;  to  bring  round  our  fireside 
bright  faces  and  happy  smiles,  and  loving,  tender 
hearts.  My  soul  blesses  the  Great  Father  every 
day,  that  He  has  gladdened  the  earth  with  little 
children.  — Mary  HowUt. 

2.  Necaisaxy  to  con^pleto  the  borne. 

(767.)  A  house  is  never  perfectly  furnished  for 
enjojrment  unless  there  is  a  child  in  it  rising  three 
years  old,  and  a  kitten  rising  three  weeks. 

— Soutkey, 

8.  Tlielr  precioiuness. 

(768.)  God  bless  the  dear  children  !  What  would 
our  homes  be  without  them  1  We  may  have  done 
much  for  them.  They  have  done  more  for  us. 
What  a  salve  for  a  wounded  heart  there  is  in  the 
soft  palm  of  a  child's  hand.  Did  harp  or  flute  ever 
have  such  music  as  there  is  in  a  child's  "good- 
night." From  our  coarse,  rough  life,  the  angels  of 
God  are  often  driven  back ;  but  who  comes  into  the 
nursery  without  feeling  that  angels  are  hovering 
around. 

On  one  of  the  Lake  steamers  there  was  a  father 
and  two  daughters  journeying.  They  seemed  ex- 
tremely poor.  A  oenevolent  gentleman  stepped 
up  to  the  poor  man,  to  profler  some  form  of  relief, 
and  said,  *'  You  seem  to  be  veiy  poor,  sir."  **  Poor, 
sir  I "  replied  the  man,  "  if  there's  a  poorer  man 
than  me  a  troublin*  the  world,  God  pity  both  of 
us  ! "  "I  will  take  one  of  your  children,  and  adopt 
it,  if  you  say  sa  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  you."  "A  wAa/f**  said  the  poor  man.  "A 
relief  I  Would  it  be  a  relief  to  have  the  hands 
chopped  off  from  the  body,  ot  the  heart  torn  from 
the  breast  ?  A  relief,  indeed  1  God  be  good  to  us  I 
What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  — Talma^ 

4.  Are  cavses  of  anxiety  as  well  as  of  Joy. 

(769.)  Yet  it  may  l>e  doubted  whether  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  children  ripened  into  strength  be  not  over- 
balanced by  the  pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in  the 
blossom,  and  others  blasted  in  their  growth  ;  some 
shaken  down  by  storms,  some  tainted  with  cankers, 
and  some  shrivelled  in  the  shade  ;  and  whether  he 
that  extends  his  care  beyond  himself  does  not 
multiply  his  anxieties  more  than  his  pleasures,  aod 
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weary  himself  to  no  purpose,  by  superintending  what 
he  cannot  r^ulate.  — t>r.  S,  yokns(m. 

&  Art  litllA  men  and  women. 

(770.)  When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little 
daughters  when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  can- 
not but  flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and  children 
will  be  happy  m  the  possession  of.  such  wives  and 
nothen.  — Addison^  1673-1719. 

e.  FreeloiunMsoftlielrloyt. 

(771.)  I  love  these  little  people ;  and  it  is  not  a 
slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  so  fresh  from  God, 
love  us.  — Dkkenu 

T.  nielr  IiapplnMfl. 

(772.)  I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of 
veiy  young  children  than  in  anything  in  the  world. 

a.  nietr  bopefttlnflML 

(773*)  Nothing  seems  to  weigh  down  their  buoyant 
niriis  long ;  misfortune  may  fall  to  their  lot,  but 
the  shadows  it  casts  upon  their  life-path  are  fleeting 
as  the  clouds  that  come  and  go  in  an  April  sky. 
Their  future  ma)^',  perchance,  appear  dark  to  others, 
bui  to  their  fearless  gaze  it  looms  up  brilliant  and 
beautiful  as  the  walls  of  a  £ury  palace. 

t.  Bielr  mllltlinaiii. 

(774.)  I  know  it  if  t  shocking  thing  to  say,  but 
die  children  are  mostly  selfish  :  so  long  as  you  are 
administering  to  their  amusement  or  comfort,  they 
will  love  you,  but  the  moment  it  becomes  necessary 
to  thwart  a  whim  or  control  a  passion,  you  are 
altogether  hateful ;  and  they  hate  vou  for  the  time 
being  very  cordially.  I  have  been  loved  and  hated 
myself  a  dozen  times  a  week  ;  and  I  know  a  little 
damsel  now  who,  when  her  temper  is  crossed,  tells 
her  governess  that  she  hates  her  pet  cat,  and  is  not 
atvve  giving  the  innocent  pussy  a  sly  blow  or  kick 
as  proxy  lor  its  much-enduring  mistress. 

— Household  Words. 

10.  ntlr  raMtpttUUty  to  Unprentoos  of  •▼•ry 
kind. 

(775-)  It  b  the  law  of  human  nature  that,  when 
It  is  beginning  to  grow,  it  shall  be  soft  as  wax 
to  receive  all  kmds  of  impressions,  and  then  that  it 
shall  gradually  stiffen  and  become  hard  as  adamant 
to  retain  them.    The  rock  was  once  aU  fluid  and 

flastic,  and  gradually  it  cools  down  into  hardness, 
r  a  finger-dmt  had  been  put  upon  it  in  the  early 
time,  it  would  have  left  a  mark  that  all  the  forces 
of  the  world  oould  not  make,  nor  can  obliterate  now. 
In  our  great  museums  you  see  stone  slabs  with  the 
marks  of  rain  that  fell  hundreds  of  years  before 
Adam  lived  ;  and  the  footprint  of  some  wild  bird 
that  passed  across  the  beach  in  those  old,  old  times. 
The  passing  ^ower  and  the  light  foot  left  their 
prints  on  the  soft  sediment ;  then  ages  went  on, 
and  it  has  hardened  into  stone;  and  there  they 
remain  and  will  remain  for  evermore.  That  is  like 
a  man's  spirit ;  in  the  childish  days  so  soft,  so  suscep- 
tible to  aU  impressions,  so  joyous  to  receive  new 
ideas,  treasuring  them  all  up,  gathering  them  all 
inti)  itself^  retaining  them  all  for  ever.  And  then, 
is  years  go  on,  hM>it,  the  growth  of  the  soul  into 
steadiness  and  power,  and  many  other  reasons  beside, 
gndually  make  us  less  and  less  capable  of  being 
pioibandly  and  permanently  influenced  by  anything 


outside'  us  $  so  that  the  process  from  childhood  to 
manhood  is  a  process  of  getting  less  impressible. 

— Maclarem, 

(776.)  How  quick  a  child  is  to  observe,  how 
ready  to  catch  and  retain  impressions ;  no  photo* 
gtaphic  plate  is  so  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  image 
which  the  sun  paints  upon  iL  --^CuyUr, 

11.  The  importanoe  and  power  of  parental 
•xample. 

(777.)  We  may  read  in  the  fable  what  the  mother 
crab  said  to  the  daughter:  "Go  forward,  my 
daughter;  go  forward!"  The  daughter  replied, 
*'  Good  mother,  do  you  show  me  the  way  1  *'  where- 
upon the  mother,  crawling  backward  and  sidling, 
as  she  was  wont,  the  daughter  cried  out,  '*  Lo, 
mother  1  I  go  just  as  you  do  1 "  — Griffith. 

(77S.)  If  you  would  have  honour  from  your 
children,  set  them  a  good  example.  It  makes 
children  despise  their  parents,  when  the  parents 
live  in  a  contradiction  to  their  own  precepts ;  when 
they  bid  their  children  be  8ober„yet  they  themselves 
will  be  drunk :  they  bid  their  children  fear  ^  God, 
yet  are  themselves  loose  in  their  lives.  Oh  1  if  you 
would  have  your  children  honour  you,  teach  them 
by  an  holy  example.  A  father  is  a  looking-glass 
which  the  child  oft  dresseth  himself  by;  let  th« 
glass  be  dear,  and  not  spotted.   — liaison,  1696. 

(779<)  Amongst  the  causes  assigned  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  diffusion  of  the  same  moral  sentiments 
amongst  mankind,  may  be  mentioned  imitation. 
The  efficacy  of  this  principle  is  more  observable  in 
children ;  indeed,  if  there  be  anything  in  them  which 
deserves  the  name  of  an  instinct^  it  is  their  propensity 
to  imitation.  *  Now,  there  is  nothing  which  children 
imitate  or  apply  more  readily  than  expressions  of 
affection  and  aversion,  of  approbation,  hatred, 
resentment,  and  the  like ;  and  when  these  passions 
and  expressions  are  once  connected,  which  they 
soon  will  be  by  the  same  association  which  unites 
words  with  their  ideas,  the  passion  will  follow  the 
expression,  and  attach  upon  the  object  to  which  the 
child  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  epithet. 

—I'aUy. 

la.  Their  <)lalmi  upon  oa. 

(780.)  Children  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a 
strange  country ;  we  should  therefore  make  con- 
science not  to  mislead  them.  — Locke^  1632-1704. 

IS.  Importance  of  early  training. 

(781.)  Reason  would  teach  us,  if  revelation  did 
not,  that  childhood  was  the  most  propitious  period 
of  life  to  instil  those  precepts— ingraft  those  truths 
—rand  form  those  habits  wnich  b^me  the  people 
of  God,  who  are  emphatically  styled  a  holy  and 
peculiar  people.  It  is  common  sense  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  wax  while  it  is  soft ;  to  bud  the  tender  twig 
with  the  fruit  it  should  bear  ;  to  go  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  guide  the  current  of  the  stream  ;  and  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  young  tendrils  of  the  shooting 
vine,  and  to  train  them  as  we  would  have  them 
to  go.  — yaehsofif  1640. 

(782.)  There  is  little  hope  of  children  who  are 
educated  wickedly.  If  the  dye  have  been  in  the 
wool,  it  is  hard  to  get  it  out  of  the  cloth. 

—Burroughs^  1 599-1646. 

(783.)   Every  thing  must  be  taken  in  its  time. 
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Let  a  bladder  alone  till  it  be  dry,  and  all  the  wind 
in  the  world  cannot  fill  it,  no  not  so  much  as  raise 
it  up ;  whereas  being  new  and  moist,  the  least 
breath  enlarges  it.  It  is  not  otherwise  in  ages  and 
dispositions.  Inform  a  child  in  precepts  of  learning 
ana  virtue,  of  which  his  years  make  him  capable, 
how  pliable  he  yields,  how  happily  is  he  replenished 
with  Knowledge  and  goodness  I  But  let  him  alone 
till  time  and  example  have  hardened  him,  till  he  be 
settled  in  an  habit  of  evil,  and  contracted  and  clung 
together  with  sensual  delights,  he  becomes  utterly 
indocible ;  sooner  may  such  a  plant  bow  than  brake, 
tuch  a  bladder  be  broken  than  extended. 

—//a//,  1 576-1656. 

(7S4.)  What  If  tome  prove  naught  that  are  well 
brought  up  ?  it  is  not  the  generality  of  them.  Will 
you  say  that  Noah's  fami^  was  no  better  than  the 
drowned  world,  because  there  was  one  Cham  in  it ; 
nor  David's  because  there  was  one  Absalom ;  nor 
Christ's  because  there  was  one  Judas  ? 

But  what  if  it  were  so :  have  men  need  of  the 
less  teaching,  or  the  more  ?  You  have  more  wit  in 
the  matters  of  thii  world.  You  will  not  say,  *'  I 
see  many  labour  hard,  and  yet  are  poor,  and  there- 
fore it  is  as  good  never  to  labour  at  all ;  '*  yon  will 
not  say,  '*  Many  that  go  to  school  learn  nothing, 
and  therefore  they  may  learn  as  much  though  they 
never  go ;  or  many  that  are  great  tradesmen  break, 
and  therefore  it  is  as  good  never  to  trade  at  all ;  or 
many  great  eaters  are  as  lean  as  others,  and  many 
sick  men  recover  no  strength  though  they  eat,  and 
therefore  it  is  as  good  for  men  never  to  eat  more ; 
or  many  plough  and  sow,  and  have  nothing  come  up, 
and  therefore  it  is  as  eood  never  to  plough  more." 
What  a  fool  were  he  Uiat  should  reason  thus  1  And 
is  he  not  a  thousand  times  worse  that  shall  reason 
thus  for  men's  souls  ?  Peter  reasons  the  clean  con- 
trary way,  "If  the  righteous  be  scarcely  saved, 
where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ? " 
And  so  doth  Christ,  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter,  and  not  be 
able." 

Other  men's  miscarriages  should  quicken  our 
dilip;ence,  and  not  make  us  cast  away  alL  What 
would  you  think  of  that  man  that  should  look  over 
into  his  neighbour's  garden,  and  because  he  sees 
here  and  there  a  nettle  or  weed  among  much  better 
stuff,  should  say,  "  Why  you  may  see  these  men  that 
bestow  so  much  pains  in  digging  and  weeding,  have 
weeds  in  their  garden  as  well  as  I  that  do  nothing, 
and  therefore  who  would  be  at  so  much  pains  ?  "  J  ust 
thus  doth  the  mad  world  talk ;  you  may  see  now 
that  those  that  pray  and  read  and  follow  sermons, 
have  their  faults  as  well  as  we,  and  have  wicked 
persons  among  them  as  well  as  we.  Yea,  but  that 
IS  not  the  whole  garden,  as  yours  is  ;  it  is  but  here 
and  there  a  weed,  and  as  soon  as  they  spy  it,  they 
pluck  it  up,  and  cast  it  away. 

^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

(785.)  Do  all  that  in  tou  lies  to  check  and  dis- 
courage in  them  the  first  beginnings  of  sin  and  vice ; 
so  soon  as  ever  they  appear  pluck  them  up  by  the 
roots.  This  is  like  the  weeding  of  com,  which  is 
a  necessary  piece  of  good  husbandly.  Vices  like  ill 
weeds  grow  apace,  and  if  they  once  take  to  the  soil, 
it  will  be  hard  to  extirpate  and  kill  them  ;  but  if  we 
Watch  them  and  cut  them  up  as  soon  as  thev  appear, 
this  will  discourage  the  root  and  make  it  die. 

— lillotson^  1630-1694. 


(786.)  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the 
passions  of  a  child  with  devotion,  which  seldom  dies 
m  a  mind  that  has  received  an  early  tincture  of  it 
Though  it  may  seem  extinguished  for  a  while  by  th^ 
cares  of  the  world,  the  heats  of  youth,  or  the  allure* 
mants  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out  and  discoven 
itself  mxix  as  soon  as  discretion,  consideration,  age, 
or  misfortunes  have  brought  the  man  to  hinw^lf. 
The  fire  may  be  covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot  be  • 
entirely  quenched  and  smothered. 

~^Adduoti^  1673-1719. 

(787.)  Those  soils  which  are  the  most  prodoctive 
are  called  vegetable,  to  distinguish  them  from  sandy 
and  clayey  soils  \  and,  as  their  name  imports,  they 
are  produced  from  the  decay  of  a  succession  oif 
vegetable  productions.  It  is  by  much  bearing  in  i 
lower  kina  that  they  attain  their  fertility  in  a  higher. 
For  everything  is  su  created  and  constituted  of  God, 
as  to  be  able  to  fructify  the  seeds  of  some  one  plant 
or  another.  The  ver^  rock,  when  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  you  will  find  covered  with  a  moss, 
then  with  a  lichen,  and  then  perhaps  with  a  grass  ; 
and  so  on,  according  to  a  succession  which  my 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  doth  not 
enable  me  to  describe.  And  when  the  plant,  of 
whatever  kind  it  is,  hath  come  to  perfection,  and 
yielded  its  stem  and  leaves  and  fruits  and  seed^ 
all  these,  except  the  seed,  decay,  and  resolve  thena* 
selves  into  earth  again ;  whereby  another  coating  is 
furnished  to  the  ground ;  and  so  by  much  bearing  a 
good  and  deep  soil  is  at  length  produced,  6t  for  the 
seeds  of  the  nusbandman.  In  like  manner  it  is  in 
man,  that  by  much  bearing  of  fruits  in  the  lower 
degrees  of  instinct  and  knowledge,  of  kindly  feelings 
and  honest  practices,  a  soil  in  due  time  is  prepared 
which  will  receive  and  fructify  the  seed  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  plants  and 
seeds  which  are  first  produced  by  any  soil  in  this 
progress  towards  fertility,  are  of  an  inferior  kind  in 
the  scale  of  vegetable  life,  and  fit  only  for  the 
nourishment  of  insects  and  fowls,  but  not  for  the 
nourishment  of  man  or  beast,  or  at  least  in  a  very 
insufficient  degree.  But  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  are 
they  ordained  of  God  for  this  very  end  of  preparing 
a  soil  upon  which  the  richer  fruits  and  more  nourish* 
ing  plants  may  grow ;  the  production  of  the  lower 
being,  as  it  were,  to  serve  as  the  ground-work  for 
the  production  of  the  higher  kind.  And  so  in  human 
nature  the  right  education  and  training  of  chil- 
dren in  the  ways  of  understanding  and  truth  and 
honesty  and  dutifulness  is  to  be  diligently  ensued  ; 
not  so  much  for  the  present  advantages,  or  disadvan- 
tages though  these  be  many,  but  with  a  long-sighted 
wisdom  to  the  future  man,  and  a  full  conviction  that 
we  are  thereby  laying  the  materials  for  a  more  pre- 
cious husbandry  of  spiritual  things,  to  be  carriea  on 
by  an  omnipotent  and  invisible  hand; 

And  still  further  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  i(  in 
due  time,  when  the  soil  hath  been  ripened  for  the 
tillage  of  animal  food,  it  should  not  be  turned  to 
this  use,  then  doth  it  change  its  nature,  and  heave 
up  into  moss,  or  corrupt  into  marsh,  or  take  on 
some  other  unproductive  and  even  noxious  quality  ; 
whereby  nature  doth  signify,  that,  when  she  has 
laboured  so  long  for  man's  support  and  well-beingp 
if  he  will  not  profit  by  her  care,  she  will  straight- 
way avenge  his  neglect  of  her  by  something  troub- 
lous to  his  convenience,  offensive  to  his  taste,  or 
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d€Stnictiye  to  his  life.  This  again  teacheth 
OS,  that,  after  a  man  has  been  reared  up  in  the 
observation  of  all  the  duties,  and  the  practice  of  all 
the  moralities,  and  the  study  of  all  the  faculties  of 
bis  nature  and  opportunities  of  his  place ;  if  he 
refuse  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God,  for  which  all 
the  rest  is  but  the  preparation,  or  if  you  withhold  it 
ftom  him,  he  will,  for  want  of  the  wholesome 
influences  thereof,  become  puffed  up  with  pride, 
filled  with  conceit,  intoxicated  with  power,  or  in 
some  other  wav  evil-conditioned,  the  end  of  whom 
will  be  worse  than  the  beginning.  — bifing. 

(788.)  A  celebrated  theological  professor  of  Prince- 
ton was  asked  Inr  a  sceptic :  "  Doctor,  how  do  you 
explain  thb?  You  say  that  'Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.'  Now,  how  do  ^ou  account  for 
the  fact  that  your  Bill  is  such  a  dissipated  fellow  ?  " 
The  Doctor  replied  :  '*The  promise  is,  when  he  is 
0ld  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Bill  b  not  old  yet  I " 
Subsequent  years  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the 
]>octor*s  DEuth.    Bill  is  old  now,  and  a  Chiistian. 

^^Talmage. 

1«.  Kiift  llni  of  all  tw  tanglit  to  exorolM  ■el^ 
xoBCnlnt. 

(789.)  Young  people  who  have  been  habitually 
gratified  in  all  tneir  desires  will  not  only  more  in- 
dulge in  capricious  desires,  but  will  infallibly  take 
St  more  amiss  when  the  feelings  or  happiness  of 
others  require  that  they  should  be  thwarted,  than 
those  who  have  been  practically  trained  to  the 
liabit  of  subduing  and  restraining  them,  and  con- 
sequently will,  m  general,  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
others  to  their  own  selfish  indulgence.  To  what 
else  is  the  selfishness  of  princes  and  other  great 
people  to  be  attributed?  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
cultivating  princii>les  of  generosity  and  beneficence 
by  mere  exhortation  and  reasoning.  Nothing  but 
the  practical  habit  of  overcoming  our  own  selfish- 
ness, and  of  familiarly  encountermg  privations  and 
discomfort  on  account  of  others,  will  ever  enable  us 
to  do  it  when  required.  And  therefore  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  indulgence  infallibly  produces  selfish- 
ness and  hardness  of  heart,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
etty  severe  discipline  and  control  can  lay  the 
indation  of  a  magnanimous  character. 

— Lord  Jeffrey. 

U.  Mnit  bo  tavglit  Una  upon  Una. 

(790.)  In  dibbling  beans  the  old  practice  was  to 
put  three  in  each  hole ;  one  for  the  worm,  one  for 
the  crow,  and  one  to  live  and  produce  the  crop. 
Id  teadiing  children,  we  must  give  line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept,  repeating  the  truth  which 
we  would  inculcate,  till  it  t>ecomes  impossible  for 
the  child  to  forget  iL  We  may  well  give  the  lesson 
once  expecting  the  child's  frail  memory  to  lose  it ; 
twice,  reckoning  that  the  devil,  like  an  ill  bird,  will 
sted  it ;  thrice,  hoping  that  it  will  take  root  down- 
ward, and  bring  forth  fruit  upward  to  the  glory  of 
Cod.  — Spurgeon. 

la  niolr  oiiiloitl7  la  not  to  ba  rapraised,  but 
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(791.)  Curiosity  in  children  nature  has  provided 
to  remove  that  ignorance  they  were  bom  with; 
which,  without  this  busy  inquisitiveness,  will  make 
fbemduIL 

Childrea  should  always  be  heard,  and  fairly  and 


kindly  answered,  when  they  ask  after  anything  they 
would  know,  and  desire  to  be  informed  about. 
Curiosity  should  be  as  carefully  cherished  in  chil- 
dren as  other  appetites  suppressed. 

-^Locke^  1632-1704. 

17.  Bo0ka  for  tbam  mvit  ba  oarafttlly  Ohoten. 

(792.)  The  influence  exercised  by  works  of  fiction 
b  overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  that  a  child's 
character,  moral  and  intellectual,  b  formed  by  those 
books  only  which  are  put  into  hb  hands  with  that 
desigtt.  As  hardly  anything  can  accidentally  touch 
the  soft  clay  without  stamping  its  mark  on  it,  so 
hardly  any  reading  can  interest  a  child  without  con- 
tributing in  some  degree,  though  the  book  itself  be 
afterwanls  totally  forgotten,  to  form  the  character ; 
and  the  parents,  therefore,  who,  merely  requiring 
from  him  a  certain  course  of  study y  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  story-books,  are  educating  him  they 
know  not  how.  — VVhatdy. 

18.  HiutbaliistnietadintliaSerlptiirai. 

(793*)  Would  mathematical  science  thrive  U 
Euclid  and  the  Principia  were  to  cease  from  the 
studies  of  our  youth  ?  would  the  public  watchful- 
ness of  the  people  over  their  rulers  thrive  if  they 
were  to  refrain  from  perusing  the  daily  intelligence, 
and  conversing  of  public  uTairs?  Will  religion 
thrive  if  the  Word  of  God  be  not  studied  and  its 
topics  conferred  on?  If  at  that  season  when  oui 
youth  of  first  family  and  ambition  are  preparing 
their  minds  for  guiding  affairs,  by  courses  of  early 
discipline  in  public  schools,  and  those  of  second 
rank  are  entered  to  the  various  professions  of  life, 
if  then  no  pains  be  taken  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  sacred  writings,  and  impress  principles  of  piety 
and  virtue  upon  their  minds,  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  religion  should  even  have  a  chance?  One 
cannot  always  be  learning ;  youth  b  for  learning, 
manhood  for  acting,  and  old  age  for  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  both.  I  ask,  Why,  when  the  future  lawyer 
b  studying  Blackstone  or  Lyttleton ;  the  future 
physician,  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham;  the  future 
economist,  Smith  and  Malthus;  the  future  states- 
man, Locke  and  Sydney  ;  each  that  he  may  prepare 
for  filling  a  reputable  station,  in  the  present  world, — 
Why  is  the  future  immortal  not  at  the  same  time 
studying  the  two  Testaments  of  God,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  world  to  come,  in  which  every  one 
of  us  hath  a  more  valuable  stake?  If  immortality 
be  nothing  but  the  conjuration  of  priests  to  cheat 
the  world,  then  let  it  pass,  and  our  books  go  to  the 
wind  like  the  sibyls'  leaves ;  but  if  immortality  be 
neither  the  dream  of  fond  enthusiasts,  nor  the  trick 
of  artful  priests,  but  the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
God  ;  then  let  us  have  the  literature  and  the  science, 
and  the  practice  for  the  long  ailer-stage  of  our  beings 
as  well  as  for  the  present  time,  which  b  but  its 
porch.  These  pleadings  are  to  men  who  believe 
immortality  (we  may  hereafter  plead  with  thoi^e 
otherwise  minded) ;  therefore  justify  your  belief,  and 
show  your  gratitude  by  taking  thought  and  pains 
about  the  great  concerns  of  that  immortality  which 
you  believe.  — Irving, 


19.  Bboiild  ba  trained  to  attend  public  worship. 

(794.)  The  question  is  often  asked  how  shall  we 

et  our  working-classes  to  attend  public  worship. 

~ie  answer  may  be  supplied  by  an  incident  of  niv 

boyhood.     On  the  mantle-shelf  of  my  grandmother  s 
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best  parlour,  among  other  marveb  was  an  apple  in 
a  phiaL  It  ^uite  filled  up  the  body  of  the  bottle, 
and  my  wondering  inquiry  was,  **  How  could  it 
have  been  got  into  its  place?"  By  stealth  I 
climbed  a  chair  to  see  if  the  bottom  would  unscrew, 
or  if  there  had  been  a  join  in  the  glass  throughout 
the  length  of  the  phial  I  was  satisfied  by  careful 
observation  that  neither  of  these  theories  could  be 
supported,  and  the  apple  remained  to  me  an  enigma 
and  a  mystery.  But  as  it  was  said  of  that  other 
wonder,  the  source  of  the  Nile — 


M 


Natnre  weQ  ksowa  no  mystery  rtmaint,"— 


to  was  it  here.  Walking  in  the  garden  I  saw  a 
phial  placed  on  a  tree  bearing  within  it  a  tiny  apple, 
which  was  growing  within  the  crystal ;  now  I  saw 
it  all ;  the  apple  was  put  into  the  bottle  while  it 
was  little,  and  it  grew  there.  Just  so  must  we 
catch  the  little  men  and  women  who  swarm  •  ur 
streets — we  call  them  boys  and  girls — and  in- 
troduce them  within  the  influence  of  the  church, 
for  alas  !  it  is  hard  indeed  to  reach  them  when  they 
have  ripened  in  carelessness  and  sin. 

90.  ArenotincapftUeoffmtb. 

(795.)  There  are  persons  who  appear  to  think 
that  the  com]  prehensions  of  the  theology  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  the  philosophy  of  the  atonement,  is 
essential  to  its  emciency,  and  that  therefore  chil- 
dren  are  incapable  of  faith.  We  hold  a  totally 
different  opinion.  Much  that  is  called  theology 
and  philosophy  on  this  subject,  is  neither  Divine 
revelation  nor  sound  human  wisdom,  and  we 
devoutly  wish  that  much  which  is  presented  to  us 
as  an  explanation  of  the  atonement,  had  never  been 
put  forth  bv  lip,  or  pen,  or  press.  We  believe  that 
It  is  possible  to  accept  all  the  intended  benefit  from 
the  sin-offering  of  the  Saviour,  without  compre- 
hending or  knowing  even  all  that  God  has  spoken 
on  the  topic.  To  know  that  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly,  and  that  Jesus  died  for  us,  is  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  atonement  that  is  essential  to  salvation ; 
and  none  can  deny  that  a  little  child  is  capable  of 
such  knowledge.  That  subsequent  sense  of  mys- 
tery, which  leads  us  men  to  look  for  explanations, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  On  the  contrary, 
as  many  dyspeptic  persons  are  robbed  of  nutriment 
from  the  fooa  which  they  eat,  by  reading  books  upon 
digestion,  so  many  Christians  are  deprived  of  much 
comfort  from  '*  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,"  by 
their  everlasting  "Why?"  and  "How  is  it?"— 
and  by  their  not  receiving  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  a  little  child.  "A  little  child."  Yes,  a  little 
child,  who  feels  the  meaning  of  those  words,  "  for 
as,"  in  the  phrase,  "  Christ  died  for  us,'* — the  child 
who  can  say,  Father  goes  to  work  "  for  "  me,  and 
mother  has  made  herself  so  tired  "for"  me,  can 
attach  a  sufficient  meaning;  to  the  words,  "Jesus 
died  for  us,"  to  qualify  him  to  believe  on  that 
Jesus  for  the  saving  of  the  souL 

— Hamuei  Martin, 

(796.)  A  Sunday-school  teacher  was  trying  to 
make  his  class  understand  the  dependence  of  the 
branches  on  the  vine.  "Jesus  is  the  vine ;  we 
are  the  branches.  We  derive  all  our  life  and  h 
uess  from  Him."     "Yes,"  said  a  Uttle   M 


appi- 
liow, 


"Jesus    is    the  vine;    grown-up  people   are   11m 
branches ;  and  we  mre  the  buds^ 

21.  Their  repentance  reaL 

(797.)  We  have  already  admitted  that  a  child'a 
knowledge  of  sin  is  necessarily  small,  that  its  sense 
of  sin  is  feeble,  and  its  sorrow  for  sin  shallow.  But 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  actual  transgressions  of  most  children 
are  but  lew,  and  that  godly  sorrow  is  a  slow  growth, 
even  in  the  adult  convert.  Moreover,  the  genuine- 
ness jf  repentance  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
number  and  of  the  character  of  the  sins  to  be 
repented  of,  and  equally  independent  of  the  degree 
(^regret  and.  self-chiding  which  are  experienced* 
How  slight  is  the  deviation  fr  jm  the  mam  line  ak 
what  are  termed  the  points  of  a  railway  junction  | 
and  yet  a  divergence,  almost  imperceptible  at  first, 
leads  to  a  terminus,  far  away  from  that  intt  which 
^.he  metals  of  the  trunk  line  w.mld  have  conducted 
the  train.  The  tiny  daisy  as  really  turns  its  face  to 
the  sun,  as  the  tall  and  stately  sunflower.  A  drop 
of  water  from  the  snow  which  melts  on  the  grass 
blade,  as  it  grows  upon  the  bank  of  the  glacier 
stream,  as  really  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  as  the 
waters  that  rush  from  beneath  the  glacier  itsel£ 
The  grain  of  gold  dust  is  as  really  precious  metal  as 
the  bar  of  gold.  True  life  is  as  really  in  the  germ 
or  in  the  foetus,  as  in  the  full-grown  animal  or  tree. 
The  tears  of  the  tiny  infant  as  effectually  lave  the 
eye,  as  the  tears  of  a  full-grown  man.  We  are  too 
apt  to  apply  the  standard  of  quantity  to  spiritual 
things.  Thus  prayers  are  estimated  by  their  length 
or  frcouency,  an  *  pecuniaiy  gifts  by  their  com* 
mercial  value,  and  service  by  Uie  time  devoted  to 
it.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  tears  of  a  child  are  not 
contmuous — 

**  The  tear  on  childhood's  check  that  flow% 
Is  like  the  dewdrup  on  the  rose." 

It  is  true  that  the  sighs  of  a  child  are  not  heavy  ; 
they  are  not,  as  in  the  soul  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, ocean  waves,  but  they  are  rather  like  the 
ripple  upon  the  waters  of  some  sheltered  lake.  J t 
is  true  that  the  emotions  of  a  child  are  not  the 
hardy  blossoms  of  a  sturdy  fruit  tree^  but  the  tender 
and  delicate  bloom  of  a  tree  that  has  as  yet  yielded 
little  more  than  promise  of  fruit.  Nevertheless^ 
that  blossom,  which  winds  will  tear  and  shake, 
is  the  outflowing  of  life ;  that  ripple  on  the  lake 
shows  susceptibility  in  the  water  towards  its 
sister  element,  air ;  and  those  dewdrop  tears  show 
that  earth  and  heaven,  man  and  God,  are  Ws»rking 
upon  the  child's  nature.  The  hands  of  the  infant 
united,  as  we  have  all  seen  them  joined  in  the 
familiar  statue  >  f  Hannah's  child,  and  in  the 
pictorial  representations  of  the  infant  Samuel,  may 
express  as  real  a  repentance,  and  may  as  distinctly 
appeal  to  heaven,  as  the  publican's  smiting  upon 
his  breast,  and  crying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner  1 "  — Samuel  Martin^ 

83.  Should  be  taoffht  to  look  to  Jesus. 

(798.)  Godly  children  are  God's  workmanships 
created  by  Jesus  iChrist,  and  if  we  would  be  the 
means  of  l^ing  children  into  true  godliness,  we 
must  bid  them  to  look  to  our  Saviour  Jesus.  I  say 
to  Him,  not  at  Him.  Some  who  have  to  do  with 
the  religious  instruction  of  children,  require  them  to 
look  at  Christ  instead  of  to  Him.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  these  things.    The  child  looks 
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«t  the  queen,  when  he  goes  to  see  her  proceed  in 
state  to  open  the  Parliament ;  but  he  looks  to  his 
mother,  when  he  relies  on  her  for  the  supply  of  his 
daily  wants.  We  look  at  the  statue,  say  of  Tenner, 
or  of  Abemethy,  but  we  look  to  our  m«lical  atten- 
dant for  advice  and  healing.  We  look  at  Pitt  or 
Fox,  as  they  now  stand  before  us  in  marble  or 
stone,  but  we  look  to  the  prime  minister  of  the  day 
fer  the  conduct  of  our  national  aHairs.  We  Chris- 
tians know  for  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  by  looking  at 
1  esus,  as  at  a  great  sight,  that  we  are  saved ;  but 
by  looking  to  Him,  as  to  a  loving,  personal 
Redeemer;  therefore,  in  speaking  to  children  of 
the  Son  of  God,  it  is  important  to  speak  of  Him, 
not  as  of  a  Being  to  be  looked  at,  but  looked  unta 

— Samuel  Martin. 

(799.)  Mirabean  was  once  asked  what  was  the 
best  way  of  teaching  popular  liberty  ?  He  replied, 
'*  Begin  with  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  let  the 
first  name  it  lisps  be  Washington."  So  we  would 
say  to  Christian  parents,  the  best  way  to  teach  your 
children  the  knowledge  of  that  liberty  which  makes 
them  free  indeed,  is  to  b^n  in  the  cradle,  and 
let  the  first  name  you  teach  them  to  speak  be 
Jesus. 

».  Ttna  godlineis  in  children  is  bhildliln. 

<8oa)  The  ability  to  talk  religiously  is  no  sign 
of  early  piety.  Speech  seasoned  with  religious 
phrases  and  with  texts  of  Scripture,  may  be  a  mere 
natter  of  taste,  or  may  spnng  from  a  desire  to 
please  Christian  kindred  and  friends,  or  from  a  wish 
to  be  noticed,  and  to  receive  attention  from  partic- 
nlar  persons  Further,  the  profession  of  piety  is  no 
proof  of  early  godliness,  for  this  may  be  mere  imi- 
tsuion.  The  most  certain  sign  of  early  pietv  is 
that  which  is  called  in  Scripture  "  doing  that  which 
is  riffht  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  £all  know  them."  Godly  conduct  is  godliness 
outside,  and  it  proves  the  existence  of  godliness 
within.  But  the  point  to  which  we  would  call 
attention  u  this,  that  very  often  a  degree  of  per- 
fection is  looked  for  in  a  child,  before  nis  claim  to 
be  accounted  godly  is  allowed,  and  a  degree  of 
maturity  is  requireu,  which  is  not  demanded  from 
an  adult  professor  of  religion.  The  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  (which  in  or  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  of  an  indigo-blue),  are  said  to  be  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  their  line  of  junction  >Kith  the  common 
sea-water  may  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one 
half  of  a  vessel  may  be  seen  floating  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  water,  while  the  other  half  is  in  the  common 
water  of  the  sea ;  so  sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the 
want  of  affinity  between  those  waters,  and  such  the 
reluctance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  mingle  with  the  common  water  of  the 
tea.  In  like  manner,  through  much  in  a  child's 
conduct  that  is  disobedient  and  unloving  and  p;od- 
less,  may  be  sometimes  seen  a  stream  of  obedient, 
loving,  and  Christian  action,  proving  that  a  fountain 
of  iivmg  watet  has. been  opened  in  the  heart,  and 
ailbrding  reason  to  hope  that  in  due  time,  as  this 
fount  is  made  deeper  and  wider,  the  pure  stream 
will  expand,  until  it  covers  the  entire  outer  life. 
Or,  to  adopt  another  illustration,  we  sometimes  see 
in  a  little  child  the  moral  fishting  of  a  little  soldier, 
and  the  moral  courage  of  alittle  nero.  With  a  dis- 
position to  do  wrong,  and  with  many  temptations 
io  that  which  is  eviT,  the  child  fights  with  all  his 
power  of  heart  and  arm.    He  is  sometimes  defeated, 


bnt  still  life,  even  to  that  little  one,  is  a  battle— t 
hard  and  honest  stniggle.  The  children  who  are 
marked  out  by  these  observations,  exhibit  the  most 
trustworthy  signs  of  true  godliness.  If  life  be  all 
peaceful,  and  calm,  and  united,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
what  of  apparent  godliness  is  traceable  to  constitu- 
tion, and  temperament,  and  imitation.  But  if  there 
be  a  sfVeam  within  a  stream,  if  there  be  a  hard  and 
heavy  conflict,  then  we  may  say.  Here  is  the  finger 
of  God,  here  is  the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  here 
b  tite  workmanship  of  the  Holy  GhosL 

^~Saimtd  Martm% 

fl 

M.  A  child's  fkltb  In  prayer. 

(801.)  God  answers  all  true  believing  petitions 
that  are  addressed  to  Him,  and  the  more  we  trust 
Him  the  safer  we  are.  One  cannot  be  too  con- 
fident 

A  Sunday-school  pupil  one  time  had  a  great 
grown-up  sister,  whom  he  loved  very  much.  She 
was  gay  and  worldly  and  would  not  go  to  'church. 
This  boy  said  one  day  to  his  teacher  :  '*  Oh  !  I  wish 
Sarah  would  read  the  Bible."  His  teacher  replied  : 
"  Well,  you  must  pray  God  to  lead  her  to  do  so, 
and  that  will  do  her  good  and  make  her  a  Chris- 
tian." So,  when  the  school  prayer-meetin?  was 
held,  the  teacher  gave  out  that  one  of  the  scholars 
wished  his  sister  prayed  for.  Af^er  others  had 
prayed,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  the  l^d  him- 
self'^ rose  and  reverently  uttered  a  little,  prayer. 
Then  at  once  he  left  the  room.  His  teacher 
rebuked  him  afterwards  because  he  went  out  of  the 
meeting.  " Oh  ! "  said  he,  ''I  did  so  want  to  see 
how  Sarah  would  look  with  a  Bible  in  her  hands." 
Now  that  is  the  right  spirit.  We  must  follow  up 
our  prayers,  and  see  what  becomes  of  them. 

— C.  S.  Robinson. 

SB.  How  religion  is  to  Im  oommended  to  them. 

(802.)  We  have  especially  cause  to  bear  in  mind 
a  remark  of  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon's,  when  we  are 
attempting  to  bring  the  young  under  religious  influ- 
ences. A  lady  had  asked  him  if  we  ought  always 
to  be  talking  about  religion.  "  No,  no  I  answered 
the  good  man,  rather  precipitately,  "  let  your  speech 
be  seasoned  with  salt ;  seasoned  with  salt,  madam, 
not  a  whole  mouthful."  Nothing  produces  more 
fatal  results  than  ''dinning"  religion  into  a  child  ; 
the  "  whole  mouthful "  crammed  into  the  child's 
mouth  being  simply  rejected  with  disgust  Though, 
in  dealing  with  children,  eveivthing  should  be 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  true  religion,  yet  we  must 
remember  that  small  vessels  are  soon  filled,  and  He 
who  is  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities** 
certainly  meant  us  to  be  touched  with  the  infirmities 
of  little  children* 

M.  Their  religloni  training  derolTM  eipeciaUy 
npon  their  parent!. 

(803.)  Our  children  are  not  bom  with  Bibles  in 
their  heads  or  hearts.  And  who  ought  to  be  the 
instructor,  if  not  the  parent  ?  yea,  who  will  do  it 
with  such  natural  affection  ?  As  1  have  heard  some- 
times a  mother  say  in  other  respects.  Who  can  take 
such  pains  with  my  child,  and  be  so  careful  as  my- 
self that  am  its  mother?  Bloody  parents  then  they 
are,  who  acquaint  not  their  children  with  God  or 
His  Word ;  what  do  they  but  put  them  under  a 
necessity  of  perishing,  if  God  stir  not  up  some  to 
show  more  mercy  than  themselvct  to  them  ?    It  tt 
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any  woDder  to  hear  that  ship  to  be  sank  or  dashed 
upon  the  rock  which  was  put  to  sea  without  chart 
or  compass?  no  more  is  it  thej  should  ingulph 
themselves  in  sin  and  perdition  that  are  ttirust 
forth  into  the  world  (which  is  a  sea  of  temptation) 
without  the  knowledge  of  God,  or  their  duty  to 
HIdl  ^GumaU^  1617-1679. 

(804.)  The  Church  began  at  first  in  a  fiunily,  and 
was  preserved  by  the  goidly  care  of  parents  in  in- 
structing their  children  and  household  in  the  truths 
of  God,  whereby  the  knowledge  of  God  was  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation ;  and  though 
now  the  Church  is  not  confined  to  such  strait  limits, 
yet  every  private  family  is  as  a  little  nursery  to  the 
Church  ;  if  the  nursery  be  not  carefully  planted,  the 
orchard  will  soon  decay.  Oh,  could  you  be  willing, 
Christians,  that  your  children  when  you  are  laid  m 
tiie  dust,  should  be  turned  into  the  degenerate  plants 
of  a  strange  vine,  and  prove  a  generation  that  do 
not  know  God  ?  Atheism  needs  not  to  be  planted, 
you  do  enough  to  make  your  children  such,  if  you 
do  not  endeavour  to  plant  religion  in  their  minds. 
The  very  neglect  of  the  gardener  to  sow  and  dress 
his  garden,  gives  advantage  enough  to  the  weeds  to 
come  up.  This  is  the  dilTerence  between  religion 
and  atheism,  religion  doth  not  grow  without  plant- 
ing, but  will  die  even  where  it  is  planted  without 
watering.  Atheism,  irreligion,  and  profaneness  are 
weeds  tnat  will  grow  without  setting,  but  they  will 
not  die  without  plucking  up ;  all  care  and  means 
are  little  enough  to  stub  them  up.  And,  therefore, 
you  that  are  parents,  and  do  not  teach  your  children, 
deal  the  more  unrighteously  with  God,  because  you 
neglect  the  best  season  in  their  whole  life  for  plant- 
ing in  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  plucking 
up  the  contrary  weeds  of  atheism  and  irreligion. 
Voung  weeds  come  up  with  most  ease,  sinful  ignor- 
ance in  youth  becomes  wilful  ignorance,  yea, 
impudence  in  age :  you  will  not  instruct  them  when 
young,  and  they  will  scorn  their  ministers  when 
they  are  old.  — Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(805.)  Some  win  further  object,  and  say,  ''It  b 
fhe  work  of  ministers  to  teach  both  us  and  our 
children,  and  therefore  we  may  be  excused." 

Annver, — It  is  first  your  duty,  and  then  the 
minister's.  It  will  be  no  excuse  for  you,  because 
it  is  their  work,  except  you  could  prove  it  were  only 
theirs.  Magistrates  must  govern  Irath  you  and  your 
children  :  doth  it  therefore  follow  that  you  must'  not 
govern  them?  It  belongs  to  the  schoolmaster  to 
correct  them,  and  doth  it  not  belong  also  to  vou  ? 
There  must  go  many  hands  to  this  great  work,  as 
to  the  buildmg  of  a  house  there  must  be  many 
workmen,  one  to  one  part,  and  another  to  another ; 
and  as  your  com  must  go  through  many  hands 
before  it  be  bread  :  the  reaper's,  the  thresher's,  the 
miller's,  the  baker's ;  and  one  must  not  leave  their 
part,  and  say.  It  belongs  to  the  other :  so  it  is  here 
m  the  instructing  of  your  children :  first  you  must 
do  your  work,  and  then  the  minister  do  his :  you 
must  be  doing  it  privately  night  and  day;  the 
minister  must  do  it  publicly  and  privately  as  oft  as 
he  can.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(806.)  It  is  not  laws  and  orders  that  will  reform 
ns,  if  the  men  be  not  eood,  and  reformation  begin 
not  at  home.  When  children  go  wicked  from  the 
hands  of  their  parei;ts,  thence  some  come  such  to 
the  universities,  and  so  we  come  to  have  an  ungodly 


ministry,  and  in  every  profession  tfaey  bring  tlua 
fruit  of  their  education  with  them.  When  gentle- 
men teach  their  children  only  to  hnnt,  and  hawk, 
and  game,  and  deride  the  godly,  what  magistrates, 
and  what  parliaments^  and  ao  what  government 
and  what  a  commonwealth  are  we  likely  to  have, 
when  all  must  be  guided  by  such  as  these  I  Some 
perverse,  inconsiderate  persons  lay  the  blame  of  ail 
this  on  the  ministers ;  that  people  of  all  sorts  are 
so  ignorant  and  profane ;  as  it  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  many  hundreds.  I  beseech  you  that 
are  masters  and  parents,  do  your  own  duties,  and 
free  ministers  from  these  unjust  aspersions,  and  the 
Church  from  her  reproach  and  confusion.  Have  not 
ministers  work  enough  of  their  own  to  do  ?  Oh, 
that  you  knew  what  it  is  that  lieth  on  them  !  And 
if,  besides  this,  you  will  cast  upon  them  the  work 
of  eveiy  master  and  parent  in  the  parish,  is  it  likely, 
indeed,  to  be  well  done?  How  many  sorts  of 
workmen  must  there  be  to  the  building  of  a  house  ? 
And  if  all  of  these  should  cast  it  upon  one,  and 
themselves  do  nothing,  you  may  judge  how  much 
were  likely  to  be  done.  If  there  be  three  or  four 
schoolmasters  in  a  school,  amongst  three  or  four 
hundred  scholars,  and  all  the  lower  that  should  fil 
them  for  the  higher  schools  should  do  nothing  at 
all  but  send  all  these  scholars  to  the  highest  school- 
master as  ignorant  as  they  received  them,  would 
not  his  life  be  a  burden  to  nim,  and  all  the  work  be 
frustrated  and  spoiled  ?  Why,  so  it  is  here.  The 
first  work  towards  the  reforming  and  making 
happy  of  Church  and  Commonwesuth,  lies  in  the 
^ood  education  of  your  children ;  the  most  of  this 
IS  your  work  ;  and  if  this  be  left  undone,  and  then 
they  come  to  the  ministers  raw  and  ignorant,  and 
hardened  in  their  sins  alsp,  what  can  a  minister 
do?  ^  Whereas,  if  they  come  trained  up  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  and  the  practice  of  godliness, 
and  were  taught  the  fear  of  God  in  their  youtli,  oh, 
what  an  encouragement  would  it  be  to  ministers  1 
And  how  would  the  work  go  in  our  hands  I  I  lell 
you  seriously,  this  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries 
and  unreformedness  in  Church  and  State,  even  the 
want  of  a  holy  education  of  children.  Many  lay 
the  blame  on  this  neglect  and  that,  but  there  is 
none  hath  so  great  a  hand  in  it  as  this.  What  a 
school  must  there  needs  be  where  all  are  brought 
raw,  as  I  said,  to  the  highest  form  !  What  a  house 
must  there  needs  be  built,  when  clay  is  brought  to 
the  masons'  hands  instead  of  bricks  1  What  a 
commonwealth  may  be  expected  if  all  the  con- 
stables and  justices  should  do  nothing  but  cast  all 
upon  king  and  parliament  I  And  so,  what  a  Church 
may  we  expect  when  all  the  parents  and  masters 
in  the  parish  shall  cast  all  their  duty  on  their 
ministers  I 

I  entreat  you  that  are  parents,  also  to  consider 
what  excellent  advantages  you  have  above  all 
others  for  the  saving  of  your  children.  They 
are  under  your  hands  while  they  are  young, 
and  tender,  and  flexible;  but  they  come  to 
ministers  when  they  are  grown  older,  and  stiflfer, 
and  settled  in  their  ways,  and  think  themselves 
too  good  to  be  catechised,  and  too  old  to  he 
taught  You  have  a  twig  to  bend,  and  we  an  oak. 
You  have  the  young  plants  of  sin  to  pluck  up,  and 
we  the  deep-root^  vices.  The  consciences  of 
children  are  not  so  seared  with  a  custom  of  sinning 
and  long-resisting  grace  as  others.  Vou  have  the 
soft  and  tender  earth  to  plough  in,  and  we  have 
the  hard  and  stony  ways,  that  have  been  trodden 
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on  by  many  yenrs'  practice  of  evil.     When  they 
•re  young,  their  understandings  are  like  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  that  hath  nothii^  written  on,  and  so 
yon    have    opportunity  to  wnte  what   you   will, 
bat  when  they  are  grown  up  in  sin,  they  are  like 
the   same    paper   written   over   with   figilsehoods, 
which  must  all  be  blotted  out  again,  and  truth 
written  in   the  place.      And  how  hard   is  that! 
We  have  hardened  hearts  to  beat  on  like  a  smithes 
anvil,  that  will  not  feel  us ;  we  may  Cell  them  of 
death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  and  they 
hear  us  as  if  they  were  asleep  or  dead ;  you  have 
the  soft  clay  to  mould,  and  we  have  the  hardened 
burned   bricks.      You  have  them  before  they  are 
possessed  with  prejudice  and  false  conceits  against 
the  truth,  but  we  have  them  to  teach  when  they 
have  many   years  lived    among  those  that   have 
scorned  at   godliness,  and  taught  them  to  think 
God's  ways  to  be  foolish    preciseness.      Custom 
oath  not  ensnared  and  engaged  our  little  ones  to 
contrary  ways,  but  of  old  sinners,  the  Lord  Him- 
self hath  said,  "that  if  the  Ethiopian  can  change 
his  skin,   and  the  leopard  his  spots,   then    may 
those  that  are  accustomed    to  do  evil,   learn    to 
do  well.**      Doth  not  the  experience  of  all  the 
world  show  vou  the  power  of  education?     What 
else  makes  all  the  children  of  the  Jews  to  be  Jews  ; 
and  all  the  children  of  the  Turks  to  be  Mahometans ; 
and  of  Christians  to  be  in  profession  Christians; 
and  of  each  sect  or  party  in  religion  to  follow  their 
parents  and  the  custom  of  the  place  ?    Why  now, 
what  an  advantage  have  you  to  use  all  this  for 
the  furtherance  of  their    happiness,    and  possess 
them  as  strongly  beforehand  against  sin,  as  else 
Satan    would    do  for    it;    and  so    Satan    would 
come  to  them  upon  some  of  those  disadvantages 
that  now  Christ  comes  on. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

ST.  Their  piraootfoiu  duftiopments  art  to  be 
tfmflEed. 

(807.)  Here  b  a  great  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms. 
It  is  not  possible  that  all  these  should  prosper ;  one 
of  them  must  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and 
growth. 

I  do  not  love  to  see  an  in&ncy  over  hopeful :  in 
these  pregnant  beginnings,  one  faculty  starves  an- 
other;  and,  at  last,  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and 
barren.  As,  therefore,  we  are  wont  to  pull  off  the 
too-frequent  blossoms  that  the  rest  may  thrive ;  so, 
it  is  good  wisdom  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of 
the  parts  of  progress  of  over-forward  childhood. 

—Hall^  1574-1656^ 

ML  ShonlA  \m  trained  to  Industry, 

(80S.)  When  your  children  are  grown  up,  put 
them  to  some  Lawful  calling,  wherein  they  mav 
serve  their  generation.  And  it  b  cood  to  consult 
the patural  genius  and  inclination  ota  child  ;  forced 
callings  do  as  ill,  sometimes,  as  forced  matches. 
To  let  a  child  be  out  of  a  calling  is  to  expose  it  to 
tempution.  A  child  out  of  a  calling  is  like  iallow- 
Efonnd ;  and  what  can  you  expect  should  grow  up 
Mt  weeds  of  disobedience?        -^Watson^  1696. 

(809.)  Honest  work  b  the  best  employment  for 
fcUen  man;  and  the  bread  of  idleness  breeds  sin 
■nd  trouble  in  those  that  eat  it  This  b  often 
illMtratcd  in  the  luxuriant  affluence  of  tropical 


vegetation.  The  unsought  bounty  of  nature  there 
fe^s  a  race  of  idle  and  dissolute  men, 

"  Where  vftvf  prospect  pleaseSf 
Aud  only  man  i^  vile ; " 

and  the  plenty  granted  by  Heaven  becomes  a  dire 
calamity  to  tnose  who  misimprove  the  benefits 
bestowed  by  God.  *'  Mr.  Dilke  believes  that  the 
banana  plant  b  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  tropical 
countries,  because  it  will  support  life  with  no 
labour.  It  ^ows  as  a  weed,  and  hangs  down  its 
bunches  of  npe,  tempting  fruit  into  your  lap  as  you 
lie  in  its  cool  shade.  It  will  make  nothing ;  you 
can  eat  it  raw  or  fried,  and  that  is  all ;  you  can  eat 
it  every  day  of  your  life  without  becoming  tired  of 
its  taste ;  without  suffering  in  your  health  you  can 
live  on  it  exclusively.  *  The  terrible  results  of  the 
plentiful  possession  of  thb  tree  are  seen  in  Ceylon, 
at  Panama,  in  the  coast  lands  of  Mexico,  and  at 
Auckland  in  New  Zealand.  At  Pitcaim's  island, 
the  plantain  grove  has  beaten  the  missionaiy  from 
the  field ;  there  b  much  lip  Christianity,  but  no 
practice  to  ^  got  from  a  people  who  possess  the 
fatal  plant.  The  much-abused '  cocoanut  cannot 
come  near  it  as  a  devil's  agent.* " 

Such  are  the  results  of  eating  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, and  yet  how  many  parents  toil,  and  save,  and 
hoard,  that  they  may  bring  up  their  children  in 
idleness,  and  leave  to  them  a  fortune  as  fatal  as  the 
banana  plant,  a  fortune  which  exempts  them  from 
toil,  but  seduces  them  into  sin ;  spares  them  from 
the-  sorrows  of  want,  and  the  curse  of  labour,  but 
which  dooms  them  to  the  bondage  of  sin  and  cor- 
ruption in  this  world,  and  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire  at  last. 

89.  Leaxn  Utile  from  tbe  experienoe  ef  their 
parents. 

(810.)  Ah  I  do  men  learn  by  the  experience  of 
others?  They  are  like  birds,  which  allow  them- 
selves to  be  caught  in  the  same  nets  in  which  already 
a  hundred  thousand  of  their  species  have  been 
caught.  There  b  no  one  who  does  not  enter  quite 
fresh  into  life,  and  the  follies  of  the  fathers  are  no 
warning  to  the  children.  -^FonUnelU. 

ao.  Ibelr  dlsdpllTiei 

(811.)  They  who  provide  much  wealth  for  their 
children,  but  neglect  to  improve  them  in  virtue,  do 
Uke  those  who  feed  their  horses  high,  but  never 
train  them  to  the  manage.  — Socrates. 

(81  a).  As  we  are  wont  to  slack  the  strings  of  our 
bows  and  lutes  to  make  them  thestiffer,  and  to  hold 
the  better  when  we  Ibt  to  shoot  or  play  :  so,  like- 
wise, it  b  needful  that  parents  and  schoolmasters 
should  require  no  more  of  their  children  and  scholars 
than  they  are  able  to  do,  lest  they  discourage  them 
and  make  them  to  hate  their  study  or  any  other 
thing  whereto  they  would  bring  them. 

— Caufdray^  I59S-I664. 

(813.)  In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  b  to  conquer  their  will. 
To  inform  the  understanding  is  a  work  of  time,  and 
must,  with  children,  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  as 
they  are  able  to  bear  it ;  but  the  subjecting  the  will 
must  be  done  at  once,  atid  the  sooner  the  better  ;  for, 
by  neglecting  timely  correction,  they  will  contract 
a  stubbornness  and  obstinacy  which  are  hardly  ever 
conauered,  and  not  without  using  such  severity  as 
would  be  as  painful  to  me  as  the  child.    In  the 
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esteem  of  the  world  tkiy  pass  for  kind  and  indul- 
gent, whom  I  call  eruelt  parents,  who  permit  their 
children  to  get  habits  which  they  know  must  after- 
wards be  broken.  .When  the  will  of  a  child  is 
tubdued,  and  it  is  brought  to  revere  and  stand  in 
awe  of  its  parents,  then  a  great  many  childish  follies 
and  inadvertencies  mav  be  passed  by.  Some  should 
be  overlooked,  and  otfiers  mildly  reproved  $  but  no 
wilful  transgression  ought  to  be  forgiven  without 
such  chastisement,  less  or  more,  as  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offence  may  require.  I  insist 
vpon  conquering  the  will  of  children  betimes,  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  strong  and  rational  foundation 
of  a  religious  education,  without  which  both  precept 
and  example  will  be  ineffectual  But  when  this  is 
thoroughly  done,  then  a  child  is  capable  of  being 
governed  by  the  reason  and  piety  of  its  parents  till 
Its  own  understanding  comes  to  maturity,  and  the 
principles  of  religion  have  taken  root  in  the  mind. 

(814.)  The  main  thin^  to  be  considered  in  every 
action  of  a  child  is  how  it  will  become  him  when  he 
is  bigger,  and  wliither  it  will  lead  him  when  he  is 
grown  up.  "-'Lockty  1632-1704. 

(815.)  Discipline  should  respect  each  child  in 
particular  according  to  his  disposition.  In  the 
same  family  there  may  be  a  variety  of  tempers, 
which  will  require  a  varied  method  of  treatment, 
in  addition  to  the  general  principles  of  education 
which  will  apply  alike  to  all  minds.  And  therefore, 
as  the  farmer  consults  the  nature  of  his  land,  adapt- 
ing the  seed  to  the  soil ;  and  as  the  physician 
studies  the  constitution  of  his  patient,  suiting  the 
remedy  to  the  disease;  so  ought  every  parent  to 
study  the  dispositions  of  all  his  children,  that  he 
may  adapt  his  discipline  to  the  particularities  of 
their  respective  tempera.  '^JameSm 

81.  Their  correction. 

(816.)  A  father  is  as  it  were  a  prince  and  a  judge 
in  his  family:  there  he  gives  laws,  and  inHicts 
censures  and  punishments  upon  offenders.  But 
how  misbecoming  a  thing  would  it  be  to  see  a 
judge  in  choler  pass  sentence  upon  a  man  ?  It  is  the 
same  thing  to  see  a  father  in  the  heat  and  fiiiy  of 
his  passion  correct  his  child.  If  a  father  could 
but  see  himself  in  this  mood,  and  how  ill  his  passion 
becomes  him,  instead  of  being  angry  with  his  child, 
he  would  be  out  of  patience  with  himself. 

— Tillotson^  1630-1694. 

(817.)  Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  intended.  And 
many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  in  a  very  severe 
school,  hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the 
cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them  :  and  so 
likewise  an  endeavour  to  bring  children  to  piety 
and  goodness  by  unreasonable  strictness  and  rigour, 
does  often  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  and  pre- 
judice against  religion ;  and  teaches  them,  as  Efras- 
mus  says,  "To  hate  virtue  at  the  same  time  that 
they  teach  them  to  know  it ; "  for  by  this  means 
virtue  is  represented  to  the  minds  of  children  under 
a  great  disadvantage,  and  good  and  evil  are  brought 
too  near  together,  so  that  whenever  they  think  of 
religion,  they  remember  the  severity  which  was 
wont  to  accompany  the  instructions  about  it ;  and 
the  nitura]  hatred  which  men  have  tor  punishment, 
ii  by  this  means  derived  upon  religion  itself.    And 


indeed  how  can  it  be  expected  that  children  should 
love  their  duty  when  they  never  hear  of  it  bat  witii 
a  handful  of  rods  shook  over  them  ? 

I  insist  upon  this  the  more,  because  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  observed  more  notorious  instances 
of  great  miscarriage  than  in  the  children  of  very 
strict  and  severe  parents;  of  which  I  can  give  no 
other  account  but  this — that  nature  when  it  is  tlrus 
overcharged  recoils  the  more  terribly ;  it  hath  some- 
thing in  It  like  the  spring  of  an  engine,  which  being 
forcioly  pressed,  does,  upon  the  first  liberty,  return 
back  with  so  much  the  greater  violence.  In  like 
manner  the  vicious  dispositions  of  children,  when 
restrained  merely  by  the  severity  of  parents,  do 
break  forth  strangely  as  soon  as  ever  they  get  loose 
and  from  under  their  discipline. 

— Tillotson^  1630-1694. 

(818.)  I  would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for 
their  faults,  because  I  would  not  have  them  think 
bodily  pain  the  greatest  punishment 

— LocMe^  1632-1704. 

(819.)  If  a  child,  when  questioned  for  an3rthin^ 
directly  confess,  you  must  commend  his  ingenuity, 
and  pardon  the  &ult«  be  it  what  it  will. 

— Locke^  1 632-1 704. 

(820.)  Excess  of  severity  is  one  danger.  My 
mother,  on  the  contrary,  would  talk  to  me,  and 
weep  as  sne  talked.  I  flung  out  of  the  house  with 
an  oath ;  but  wept  too  when  I  got  into  the  streeL 
Sympathy  is  the  powerful  engine  of  a  mother.  I 
was  desperate :  I  would  go  on  board  a  privateer. 
But  there  are  soA  moments  to  such  desF>eradoes. 
God  does  not,  at  once,  abandon  them  to  themselves. 
There  are  times  when  the  man  says — "  I  should  be 
glad  to  return ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  meet  that 
face  t  **  if  he  has  been  treated  with  severity. 

Yet  excess  of  laxity  is  another  danger.  The  case 
of  Eli  affords  a  serious  warning  on  this  subject 
Instead  of  his  mild  expostulation  on  the  flagrant 
wickedness  of  his  sons — *'  Nay,  my  sons,  it  is  no 
good  report  that  I  hear " — ^he  ought  to  have  exer- 
cised his  authority  as  a  parent  and  magistrate  is 
punishing  and  restraining  their  crimes. 

— C«a/,  i748-i8ia 

(821.)  Be  very  gentle  with  the  children  God  has 
given  you ;  watch  over  them  constantly ;  reprove 
them  earnestly,  but  not  in  anger.  In  the  forcible 
lan^age  of  Scripture,  "  Be  not  bitter  against  them.*' 
'*  Yes,  they  are  good  boys,"  I  once  heard  a  kind 
father  say  ;  "  I  talk  to  them  veiy  much,  but  do  not 
like  to  beat  my  chikiren — the  world  will  beat  them/* 
It  was  a  beautiful  thought,  though  not  elegantly 
expressed.  Yes  :  there  is  not  one  child  in  the  circle 
round  the  table,  healthful  and  happy  as  they  look 
now,  on  whose  head,  if  long  enough  spared,  the 
storm  will  not  beat  Adversity  may  wither  them, 
sickness  may  fade,  a  cold  world  may  frown  on  them, 
but  amidst  all  let  memory  carry  them  back  to  a 
home  where  the  law  of  kindness  reigned,  where  the 
mother's  reproving  eye  was  moistened  with  a  tear, 
and  the  father  frowned  "more  in  sorrow  than  in 


anger 
82. 


If 


-^Eliku  BwrritL 


ahonld  be  tnuted. 

(822.)  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name — and  hang  Um. 
Treat  a  man  as  a  rascal  and  his  moral  character  will 
have  to  be  founded  on  adamantine  virtue,  or  it  will 
split    There  was  never  a  schoolmaster  who 
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an  to  bia  own  shrewdness  and  nothing  to  the  chil- 
dren's honour  that  did  not  have  a  tricky  lot  of 
scholars.  '*  As  well  have  the  game  as  the  name," 
is  more  than  a  poacher's  proverb.  On  the  contrary, 
while  trustfulness  is  liable  to  imposition,  persistent 
oon6dence  breeds  honour  and  not  deceit,  certainly 
in  the  long  run.  "  There's  no  use  in  lying  to  the 
Doctor,"  said  the  hoj%  of  Rugby,  in  good  old  Ur. 
Aznold*s  time ;  '*  he  believes  eveiylhing  you  say  ! " 

— Staunn, 

ML  Shoold  te  «Moiin««d  In  Tlrtaoua  aotloni. 

(833.)  Encourage  that  which  you  see  good  and 
commendable  in  your  children.  Viritis  laudata 
crtscit.  Commending  that  which  is  good  in  your 
children,  makes  them  more  in  love  with  virtuous 
actions ;  and  is  like  the  watering  of  plants,  which 
makes  them  grow  more.  —  IVaUon^  1696. 

tA.  Bnflto  for  tlMlr  partnts*  sins. 

(824.)  This  is  a  truth  evident  by  universal  experi- 
CDoe.  It  is  seen  every  day,  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  If  Mr.  Paine  indulge  in  intemperance,  and 
leave  children  behind  him,  they  may  feel  the  con- 
Bcqnencea  of  his  misconduct  when  he  is  in  the  grave. 
The  sins  of  the  father  may  thus  be  visited  upon  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  It 
would,  however,  be  their  affliction  only,  and  not 
Jieir  punishment  Yet  such  visitations  are  wisely 
IS  a  motive  to  sobriety. 

—-Andrew  Fuller^  1754-1815. 


sa.  A 


Unr  partntal  Mllaltiida  on  their 


(825.)  Consider  what  a  sad  inheritance  you  have 
ooovcyed.  to  your  children.  You  have  transmitted 
to  them  corrupt  and  depraved  natures,  evil  and 
vicious  inclinations :  you  have  begotten  them  in 
your  own  imaee  and  likeness,  so  that  by  nature 
they  are  children  of  wrath.  Now,  methinks, 
parents  that  have  a  due  sense  of  this  should  be 
very  solicitous,  by  the  best  means  they  can  use,  to 
imt  them  from  that  curse ;  by  endeavouring  to 
oorrect  those  perverse  dispositions,  and  cursed  in- 
clinations, which  ther  have  transmitted  to  them. 
Svrely  you  ought  to  do  all  you  can  to  repair  that 
broken  estate  which  from  you*  is  descended  upon 
tbenu 

When  a  man  hath  by  treason  tainted  his  blood 
and  forfeited  his  estate,  with  what  grief  and  regret 
doth  he  look  upon  his  chikiren,  and  think  of  the 
injury  he  hath  done  to  them  by  his  fault ;  and  how 
■olicitoas  is  he,  before  he  die,  to  petition  the  king 
for  finvour  to  his  children ;  how  earnestly  doth  he 
charge  hu  friends  to  be  careful  of  them  and  kind  to 
them  ;  that  by  these  means  he  may  make  the  best 
reparation  he  can  of  their  fortune  which  hath  been 
ruined  by  his  faulL 

And  have  parents  such  a  tenderness  (or  their  chil- 
dren, in  reference  to  their  estate  and  condition  in 
this  work! ;  aikl  have  they  none  for  the  good  estate 
of  their  souls  and  their  eternal  condition  in  another 
workl?  If  yoo  are  sensible  that  their  blood  is 
.aintwf,  and  that  their  best  fortunes  are  ruined  by 
jonr  aad  misfortune,  why  do  you  not  bestir  vour- 
■elves  for  the  repairing  of  God's  image  in  them  ? 
Why  do  you  not  travail  in  birth  tiU  Christ  be 
fosmed  in  them  ?  Why  do  you  not  pray  earnestly 
to  God,  and  give  Him  no  rest,  who  hath  reprieved, 
and,  it  may  bc^  pardoned  you,  that  Ha  wonU  ex- 


tend His  grace  to  them  also,  and  grant  them  the 
blessings  S.  His  new  covenant  ? 

—  liilctsoH^  1630-1694. 

86.  An  not  to  ho  approntlood  to  ungodly 
masters. 

(816.)  Think  how  precious  the  soul  of  your  child 
is.  It  is  immortal,  it  is  capable  of  communion  with 
God  and  aiigels :  and  will  vou  let  this  soul  be  lost, 
by  placing  it  in  a  bad  family  ?  If  you  had  a  horse 
you  loved,  you  would  not  put  him  into  a  stable  with 
other  horses  that  were  sick  and  diseased ;  and  do 
you  not  love  your  child  better  than  vour  horse  ? 

— IVaison^  1696. 

87.  Their  tnfluenoe  for  good. 

(827.)  Children  are  not  apt  to  remember  how 
much  good  they  can  do  merely  with  words  they  can 
speak.  Sometimes  I  think  they  can  do  even  more 
than  men  and  women  ;  for  nobody  is  half  as  likely  to 
be  angry  with  a  child  for  telling  him  what  he  ought 
not  to  do  as  he  would,  perhaps,  be  with  a  minister 
or  some  older  person.  I  have  known  the  hardest 
sort  of  people  to  be  quite  kind  and  thoughtiul  when 
rebuked  by  those  who  were  too  small  tor  them  tO' 
strike  or  curse  for  being  faithful. 

Not  long  ago^  I  read,  there  was  a  Highland  boy 
sitting  on  the  door-stone,  with  some  half-dosen 
others.  They  were  singing  Sunday-school  hvmns. 
Along  came  a  half-drunken  man,  who  said  with  an 
awfuloath,  "  Does  your  master  teach  you  nothing 
better  than  these  silly  songs?**  When  up  spoke 
this  sharp  little  fellow,  six  years  old  :  '*  Wny,  yes, 
sir.  He  teaches  us  it  is  wicked  for  any  one  to- 
swear t*^  The  man  hurried  on  silently,  as  if  he 
were  ashamed ;  and  afterwards  told  how  he  had: 
become  a  better  man  because  of  the  rebuke  the 
child  gave  him. 

There  was  a  great  and  good  man  lecturing  in* 
London ;  and  he  happened  to  sav :  '*  Everybody 
has  influence;  even  tlmt  little  |[irL"    And  as  he 
said  this,   he  pointed  to  a  child .  sitting  on  her 
father's  knee.     "  That  is  true,'*  said  the  man,  right 
out  in  the  meeting.    Afterward  he  waited  to  make 
an  apology  for  the  interruption.     '*  I  could  not  help 
speaking,"  he  said.     "  I  used  to  be  a  drunkara, 
and  this  little  girl  of  mine  pleaded  with  me  to  stop- 
eoing  to  the  ale-house.    I  was  angry,  aiui  knocked 
her  down.     But  she  got  up  and  came  straight  to- 
me, saying :   '  Twasn  t  you,  father,  but  the  rum, 
that  struck  me.'    And  I  felt  so  sorry  that  I  never 
went  again.     This  little  child  is  my  very  best  friend 
in  the  world.*'  — C  5".  Robinson, 

(828.)  A  few  days  T  saw  a  large,  strong  man  come 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  church  meml^rship.  By 
the  hand  he  held  a  fair,  delicate  child  of  nine  years, 
and  pointing  to  her  as  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  he  said :  *'  She  shnved  me  ihe  way,  I  knew 
I  was  a  sinner,  and  needed  the  pardon  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  but  I  kept  putting  the  matter  off.  I  heard 
the  most  powerful  sermons,  but  would  say :  '  Go 
thy  way  for  this  time.*  My  pious  wife  entreated  me 
to  be  reconciled  to  Jesus,  but  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  her  persuasions.  But  when  my  little  daughter 
came  again  and  again,  and  putting  her  loving  little 
arms  about  my  neck  would  say,  *  Dear  father,  won  t 
vou  go  to  heaven,  too?  Father,  you  don't  know 
how  good  Jesus  is.  O  father  1  He  died  (or  you  and 
me ;  can*t  you  love  Him  ?' — I  could  resist  no  longer ; 
and  biesaed  be  tha  God  of  my  dear  child,  Ue  !■ 
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nuDe  too  now,  and  shall  be  mine  to  all  eternity. " 
Thus  was  the  fiither's  soul  saved  through  the  prayers 
and  entreaties  of  a  little  child. 

tai  lUelr  dMtli. 

(829.)  If  a  young  man,  or  if  a  young  daughter  die, 
what  a  great  mourning  beginneth  there  to  be ! 
*' Alas !  he  is  taken  away  in  nis  voung  days  before 
his  time ;  he  should  first  have  been  married,  and 
had  a  good  wife  upon  earth,  and  in  his  last  age  have 
died  in  peace  and  rest."  Hereof  cometh  it  that  we 
think  the  death  of  children  to  be  unnatural,  even  as 
when  the  flame  of  fire  through  water  is  violently 
quenched.  The  death  of  the  aged  we  think  to  be 
natural,  as  when  the  fire  quencheth  of  itself,  accord- 
tng  to  the  saying  of  Cicero.  I'he  death  of  youne 
f>er8ons  is  compared  to  unrine  apples  that  with 
^olence  are  plucked  off  from  tne  tree  :  the  death  of 
the  aged  is  thought  to  be  as  when  ripe  apples 
fall  down  of  themselves. 

If  God  had  promised  every  one  a  long  life,  then 
mightest  thou  complain  at  the  shortening  of  the  life 
<A  thyself  or  of  thy  friends  against  God  s  promise. 
No  man  hath  cause  to  complain  of  an  untimely 
death ;  whatsoever  one  hath  lived  over  and  beside 
the  Hrst  day  of  his  birth,  it  is  an  increase. 

Moreover,  though  we  remain  a  lon^  season  in  this 
fickle  transitory  life,  yet  is  all  our  time  but  shoit, 
especially  towards  the  endless  eternity.  Therefore 
it  iiath  but  a  slender  difference  to  depart  hence  in 
youth,  or  in  age. 

He  that  is  upon  the  sea,  and  with  a  good  strong 
wind  is  carried  soon  to  the  haven  where  he  would 
be,  is  happier  than  lie  that  for  lack  of  wind  is  fain 
to  sail  still  many  days  upon  the  sea  with  much 
trouble  and  weariness.  Even  so  the  more  happy  is 
he,  whom  death  taketh  away  from  the  stormy  sea  of 
this  world.  Seeing  there  is  set  before  us  a  uni- 
versal native  country,  and  he  that  is  lon^  in  going 
thither  obtaineth  no  more  than  he  that  ts  sp^ily 
cone  tliither  beforehand  ;  should  not  one  wish  that 
he  had  soon  overcome  the  foul  dangerous  way  that 
leadeth  to  the  heavenly  harbour  ? 

The  sooner  one  payeth  his  debt,  the  better  it  is. 
If  there  were  none  other  remedy,  but  that  with  an 
hundred  mdre  thou  must  needs  be  beheaded,  and 
thou  art  the  first  thfit  is  put  to  execution,  art  thou 
not  then  the  first  that  ia  dispatched  of  the  pain  ? 

^^WtrmtdUrus^  1 55 1. 

(830.)  If  a  great  lord  had  called  thee  and  thy  son, 
and  promised  thee  much  wealth  and  good,  shouldst 
thou  weep  when  thy  son  goeth  to  him,  and  thou 
thyself  wilt  shortly  follow  after?  No,  verily;  but 
thou  wouldst  order  thy  matter  so  that  thou  miffhtest 
be  there  oat  of  hand.  Why  unquietest  thou  thyself 
then  so  sore  for  the  death  of  thy  son  or  friend  ?  The 
Almighty  lord  hath  called  him  and  thee  to  His 
eternal  kingdom,  to  place  thee  and  him  among  the 
princes  of  heaven.  Thy  son  passeth  hence  through 
the  g:ttes  of  death ;  he  shall  rise  again  to  honour. 
Why  v«;xest  thou  then  thyself?  Why  orderest  not 
thoa  hyself  joyfully  to.  follow  him  ?  for  thou  hast 
not  lost  him,  but  only  sent  him  before.  If  it  were 
poesible  that  thy  son  knew  of  thy  immeasurable 
wailing,  and  could  speak  unto  thee,  without  all 
doubt  ne  himself  would  rebuke  it. 

— WtrmuUerus^  1 55 1. 

(831.)  Ye  have  lost  a  child  ;  nay,  she  is  not  lost 
lo  youy  who  b  found  in  Chris' «  she  is  not  sent 


away,  but  only  sent  before  ;  like  unto  a  star  which, 
going  out  of  sight,  does  not  die  and  vanish,  but 
shines  in  another  hemisphere. 

— Rutherford^  l66i. 

(832.)  Ah !  we  sometimes,  I  fear,  compel  Jesua 
to  take  "  away "  our  children,  that  through  the 
lieicavement  He  mav  overcome  and  melt  savingly 
our  callous  hearts.  It  mindeth  me  of  another  little 
story  worth  telling.  A  shepherd  had  folded  safely 
and  well  a  flock  of  ewes — all  save  one,  which  would 
not  enter,  do  what  he  would.  The  gate  was  flung 
wide  open,  and  with  all  gentle  constraint  he  sought 
to  guide  it  in — sparing  it  the  rough  bark  of  his  dog. 
But  no !  still  it  would  run  back.  At  last,  for  the 
shades  of  evening  were  falling,  and  folded  all  must 
be,  if  he  were  not  to  be  **  too  late  '*  for  home  him- 
sdf— he  sprans  out,  seized  her  lamb,  raised  it 
tenderly  lo  his  bosom,  laid  it  right  upon  his  heart 
as  he  would  his  own  nestling  babe,  and  carrying  it 
within  the  fold,  placed  it  down  there.  Then,  ah  I 
then  the  poor  ewe  ran  in— ran  in  after  her  little 
lamb,  and  was  safe  with  it.  It  is  a  parable.  But 
fathers  1  mothers  1  still  away  from  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  grieving  sorely  over  your  Willie  or 
MaiT,  will  you  not  run  in  after  your  little  lamb? 
Will  you  compel  Him  to  take  another  and  another? 

— Crasart, 

(^33*)  God  cultivates  many  flowers,  seemingly 
only  for  their  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance.  For 
when,  bathed  in  soft  sunshine,  they  have  burst  into 
blossom,  then  the  Divine  hand  gathers  them  from 
the  earthly  Belds  to  be  kept  in  crystal  vases  in  the 
deathless  mansions  above.  Thus  little  children  die 
— some  in  the  sweet  bud,  some  in  the  fuller  blossom ; 
but  never  too  early  to  make  heaven  fairer  and 
sweeter  with  their  immortal  bloom. 

89.  Death  of  an  Infldti'a  dilld. 

(834.)  As  Lucy lay  on  her  sick  bed,  all  that 

a  temler  mother  could  do  to  mitigate  pain,  or  to 
restore  God's  gift  of  health,  was  done  in  vain.  The 
angel  of  death  was  on  the  threshold,  prepared  to 
take  the  child  through  the  dark  vallev  to  her  eternal 
home.  She  had  lain  some  hours  still ;  at  last  she 
roused  up  and  saw  her  parents  watcliing,  one  on 
either  siae  of  the  bed.  She  looked  at  them  both 
with  penetrating  gaze  which  is  so  olten  seen  in  e]rei 
that  are  soon  to  close  on  all  mortal  sights,  and  said, 
reaching  out  her  hand  fieebly  towards  her  father: 
*'  Father,  Tm  sure  Tm  dyinc— 1  feel  I  am.  What 
would  you  wish  me  to  believe?  what  you  have 
taught  about  lesus?"  The  man  shook  from  head 
to  foot,  as  if  smitten  through  with  a  dart.  He 
answered:  "Oh  Lucy  dear,  believe  what  your 
mother  has  taught  you.  **  Ah— yes  1  then  that  is — 
is  true — true,  mother  dear;  He's  your  Jesus  and 
He's  mine."  She  spoke  with  difiiculty  ;  a  oou^h  im- 
peded her  utterance.  For  a  few  minutes  all  weie 
still,  then  there  was  one  look,  one  smile,  the  quiver^ 

ing  lips  whis|)ered  :  "  Blessed  Je  *' Angel  ean 

alone  heard  the  finish  of  the  sentence,  as  the  s  ml 
went  up  to  heaven.  Creeping  on  her  knees  round 
the  bed  to  her  husband's  side,  the  wife  took  his 
hand,  and  said,  "He  was  her  Jesus  ;  He  is  mine; 
He  wants  to  be  yours.  Oh,  pray — pray,  let  me 
beseech  you — pray  this  prayer :  *  Lord,  I  believe  ; 
help  TI10U  my  unbelief.***  •  •  •  Some  years  have 
passed  since  the  scene  recorded,  and  the  infidel 
father  has  become  a  humble  happy  Chrisiao. 
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CHRIST. 

I.   His  DEITY. 

1.  TIM  doetxlM  of  HSi  IMtj 
ffestasnuit. 

(S35.)  So  thoroughly  intennlngled  with  the  whole 
texture  of  New  Testament  Scripture  is  the  Godhead 
of  the  Saviour,  that  no  criticism  which  does  not 
destroy  the  book  can  altogether  extinugish  its  testi- 
mony. We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  and 
Episltes  which  was  warranted  free  from  all  trace  of 
the  Trinity,  but  it  was  not  the  Testament  of  our 
Lend  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  beheld  it,  and 
we  received  instruction.  It  did  not  want  beauty ; 
fat  the  parables,  and  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and 
many  a  touching  passage,  still  were  there.  But 
neither  would  a  garden  want  beauty  if  the  grass- 
plots  and  green  bushes  still  remained,  though  you 
had  carefully  called  out  every  blossoming  flower. 
The  humanity  of  lesus  still  is  beautiful,  even  when 
the  Godhead  is  forgotten  or  denied.  Or  rather  it 
looked  like  a  coronation  tapestry,  with  all  the 
golden  tor^^s  torn  out,  or  an  exquisite  mosaic 
from  whicii  some  unscrupulous  finger  had  abstracted 
the  gems  and  only  left  the  common  stones :  you  not 
only  missed  the  glory  of  the  whole,  but  in  tne  frac- 
tures of  the  peace  and  the  coarse  plaster  with  which 
the  gaps  were  supplied,  vou  saw  how  rude  was  the 
process  by  which  its  jeweu  had  been  wrenched  away. 
It  was  a  casket  without  the  pearl.  It  was  a  shrine 
withoi;t  tr.e  Shekinah.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  not 
sufficiently  expurgated ;  for  after  reading  it,  the 
thought  would  recur,  how  much  easier  to  fabricate  a 
Gnostic  Testament  exempt  from  all  trace  of  oui 
Lord's  humanity,  than  a  Trinitarian  Testament  ig- 
noring Hit  Divinity.        — Hamilton^  1814-1867. 

1  TlM  doctrine  of  Bla  XMty  If  aiMntlal  to  ow 
nspect  f or  Him. 

(836.)  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  question 
■s  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  textually,  and  upon  the 
fewer  grounds  of  philosophy,  it  seems  impossible  to 
me  to  accept  Jesus  as  a  mere  man  without  throwing 
out  the  most  striking  elements  of  His  character. 
All  those  things  which  lift  themselves  above  the 
ordinary  horizon  of  an  instructor,  and  leave  us 
almost  gasping  by  their  Iwldness,  must  be  left  out, 
if  we  so  regard  Him.  Christ  must  have  been  either 
insane  or  Divine.  If  he  was  a  man,  for  Him  to  have 
made  such  claims  for  Himself  as  He  did  indicated 
insanity.  On  the  supposition  that  He  was  Divine, 
these  claims  are  rational,  and  indicate  a  Being 
transcending  the  measure  of  a  man.  He  was  our 
exemplar  of  the  Father.  He  was  the  manifestation 
of  God  to  men.  He  epitomised  in  Himself  the  uni- 
verad.  The  obscure  in  His  teaching  is  that  in 
which  He  glides  from  the  local  and  temporary  to 
higher  things,  that  in  their  nature  are  universal, 
4Dd  are  therefore  difhcult  of  comprehension  by  us. 
"  I  am  the  way,** — I  am  a  practical  development 
"I  am  the  truth,"—!  represent  the  reality.  "I 
■m  the  life," — not  an  abstraction,  not  a  system,  do 
I  bring ;  I  bring  the  life  itself.  I  represent  to  the 
worU,  l^  a  practical  life,  the  great  eiemenu  which 
eoncem  the  world  to  come,  fie  stands  for  system, 
iw  practice,  and  for  being,  ail  at  once. 

t.  Vtoofii  of  Blfl  Del^. 

(I.)  His  ua^hangnbUfUst. , 

(837.)  Cffsw  is  not  Csesar  still,  nor  Alexander 


Alexander  itiU ;  but  Jesus  is  )esus  still,  and  shall 
be  for  ever  (Heb.  xiiL  8).     ^Donne^  1573-1631. 

(a.)  The  ttatemimtt  of  the  GospiU  eofuemiMg  Him. 

(858.)  He  was  oppressed  with  hunger;  but  He 
feeds  the  thousands  in  the  desert,  and  He  is  the  liv- 
ing and  celestial  Bread.  He  was  parched  with 
thirst ;  but  He  cried  aloud,  "  If  any  one  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink  ;**  and  He  promised 
to  be  a  fountain  unto  believers.  He  was  weary ; 
but  He  was  the  rest  of  those  who  are  "  weary  and 
heavy-laden.**  He  was  weighed  down  with  sleep  ; 
but  He  walked  lightly  on  the  wave,  and  He  rebuked 
the  winds,  and  He  bare  up  Peter  from  the  rolling 
billows.  ....  If  the  things  which  evince  His 
humanity  have  afforded  thee  a  pretext  for  error,  let 
the  circumstances  which  attest  His  Divinity  remove 
thy  mistake.  — Gregory  Natianxen. 

(3.)  His  influence  an  human  affairs, 

(839.)  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  His  influ- 
ence in  human  affairs  as  an  element  of  progress. 
If  I  have  read  history  aright,  that  influence  saved 
the  world.  Nothing  else  could  have  done  it.  If 
Christ  was  only  a  man,  then  we  have  such  a  leader 
as  we  have  no  examples  of.  Was  it  possible  that  a 
man  should  preach  sermons  that  should  be  univer- 
salised  ?  Yet  Christ's  have  been.  If  He  was  only 
a  Hebrew  reformer,  though  he  had  been  inspired 
of  God,  though  He  has  spoken  with  clarion  notes, 
though  he  had  thundered  with  supreme  honesty  and 
boldness,  yet  would  His  influence  have  died  away. 
If  He  was  a  prophet,  then  He  would  take  His  place 
among  the  prophets,  and  we  should  look  upon  Him 
as  upon  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel.  Yet  did  these 
prophets  but  typify  and  foretell  His  coming.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  upon  Him  as  Divine, 
if  we  believe  that  in  some  fashion  the  power  of  God 
the  Father  was  resident  in  Him,  then  we  should  have 
a  right  to  see  an  influence  that  never  wanes,  a  voice 
that  never  stills,  a  fulfilment  of  all  prophecies,  an 
uttei[  change  in  the  fashion  of  the  world  s  politics, 
science,  and  its  philosophy.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  has  occurred.  The  great  men  whom  we  have 
heard  and  have  honoured  sink  into  pigmies  if  you 
but  compare  them  with  Christ.  A  moment  before 
towerine  above  the  average  of  humanity  like  moun- 
tain peaks,  now  they  shrink  and  wane  into  mole-hills 
before  the  great  presence  of  the  mighty  Christ.  Who 
is  Luther,  pray  you,  but  the  lowliest  follower  of 
Christ  ?  And  who,  pray,  is  Calvin  ?  and  who  are  all 
those  grand  heroes  of  past  ages,  at  whose  mention 
our  blood  thrills — who  are  all  the  great  and  the 
good  who  have  stood  up  and  suffered  for  the  truth  ? 
Are  they  Christ's,  or  what?  They  are  no  more  to 
be  compared  to  Him,  than  the  petty  nidilight's 
flame  to  the  broad  sone  of  light  that  streams  from 
the  great  sun.  Christ  leads,  they  follow.  He  com- 
mands, they  obey.  He  stands  among  them,  they 
kneel  in  humblest  adoration.  — Hepu^^^k, 

(4.)  His  demands  upon  the  souL 

(84a)  Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen  hundred  yean 
Jesus  Christ  makes  a  demand  which  is  beyond  ail 
others  difficult  to  satisfy :  He  asks  that  for  which  a 
philosopher  may  often  seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of 
nis  firiendii  or  a  father  of  his  children,  or  a  bride  of 
bar  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother :  He  asks  for 
the  human  heart :  He  will  have  it  entirely  to  Him- 
self :  He  demands  it  unconditionally ;  and  forth- 
with his  demand  is  granted.  Wonderful  1  In 
defiance  of  time  and  space,  the  soul  of  man,  with 
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•n  Hs  powers  and  faculties,  becomes  an  annexation 
to  the  empire  of  Christ.  All  who  sincerely  believe 
In  Him  experience  that  remarlcahle  supernatural 
love  towards  Him.  This  phenomenon  is  unac- 
countable ;  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of 
man's  creative  power.  Time,  the  great  destroyer, 
is  powerless  to  extinguish  this  sacred  flame :  time 
can  neither  exhaust  its  strength  nor  put  a  limit  to 
its  ranee,  l^is  is  which  strikes  me  most.  I  have 
often  thought  of  it.  This  it  is  which  proves  to  me 
quite  oonvmcingly  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

— NapoUon  /. 

(5«}  His  influence  9n  the  soul, 

(S41.)  As  there  can  be  no  aigument  of  chemistry 
in  proof  of  odours  like  a  present  perfume  itself;  as 
the  shinin£  of  the  stars  is  a  better  proof  of  their 
existence  tnan  the  Beures  of  an  astronomer ;  as  the 
restored  health  of  his  patients  is  a  better  argument 
of  skill  in  a  physician  than  laboured  examinations 
and  certificates ;  as  the  testimony  of  the  almanack 
that  summer  comes  with  June  is  not  so  convincing 
as  is  the  comine  of  summer  itself  in  the  sky,  in  the 
air,  in  the  fields,  on  hill  and  mountain :  so  the 
power  of  Christ  upon  the  human  soul  is  to  the  soul 
evidence  of  His  divinity,  based  upon  a  living  ex- 
perience, and  transcending  in  conclusiveness  any  con- 
victions of  the  intellect  iQone,  founded  upon  a  con- 
templation of  mere  ideas,  however  just  and  sound. 

It  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
God  in  the  experience  of  those  who  trust  and  love 
Him,  there  needs  no  further  argument  of  His 
Divinity.  — Betcher, 

(842.)  The  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God  is,  to  me,  not 
proved  merelv  in  propositions.  I  believe  that  he 
who  believes  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  has  all 
history,  all  etymology,  all  philosophy,  and  all  true 
reading  of  the  case  entirely  on  his  side.  But  I  do 
not  look  to  propositions,  to  logical  formulae,  to  any 
bare  statements,  however  exact,  for  the  proof  and 
confirmation  that  this  claim,  now  read  as  my  text, 
is  a  claim  founded  in  righteousness.  Do  you  think 
that  I  build  my  hopes  of  eternity  upon  some  little 
etymological  t^nicality?  Do  you  suppose  that 
my  dependence  is  founded  altogether  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  phrase  or  the  mood  and  tense  of  a 
verb  ?  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  side  of 
the  argument,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collate 
the  testimonies  of  competent  men.  But  I  do  not 
rely  upon  it  in  preaching  the  deity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  in  committing  myself  to  the  great  claim 
which  Jesus  makes  in  this  text  on  behalf  of  I  lis  own 
nature.  What  do  I  trust  then  ?  The  moral  reach, 
the  spiritual  compass,  the  indefinable  and  inex- 
pressible sympathy  of  the  man.  When  He  touched 
my  heart  into  life,  I  did  n*t  say,  '*  Hand  me  down 
the  Greek  grammar  and  the  Hebrew  lexicon,  and 
three  volumes  of  the  encyclopaedia,  to  see  how  this 
really  stands."  I  did  not  say,  "  Let  me  see  what 
the  '  Fathers*  have  said  about  this."  I  knew  it  to 
be  a  fact.  Nobody  ever  did  for  me  what  He  has 
done.  Once  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  I  go  to  other 
men — writers,  speakers,  teachers— hear  what  they 
have  to  say,  and  behold,  they  are  broken  cisterns 
that  can  hold  no  water.  I  go  to  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  teaching  is  written  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  gets  into  the  deep  places  of  my  life  ;  it  re- 
deems me ;  it  goes  further  than  any  other  influence 
and  does  more  for  me  than  any  other  attempt  that 
ever  was  made  to  recover  and  bless  my  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  m  this  great  sweep  of  His,  in  this  reply 


to  cvenr  demand  that  is  made  upon  His  resouroo, 
this  infinite  sufiiciency  of  His  grace,  that  I  find  the 
exposition  and  the  defence  of  His  Godhead.  Some 
things  must  be  ftli  ;  some  things  must  be  laid  hoM 
of  by  sympathy f  affection,  sensibility.  The  heart  ii 
in  some  cases  a  greater  interpreter  than  the  under- 
standing. There  is  a  time  when  logic  has  to  say, 
"  I  can  do  no  more  for  you  ;  do  the  best  you  can 
for  yourself  1 "  Then  love  goes  forward,  and  neces- 
sity feels  it ;  and  it  is  in  that  further  insight  and 
penetration  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Nazarene,  as 
It  appears  to  me,  is  vindicated  and  glorified. 

Shall  a  man  say  to  me  this  morning,  I  thought, 
as  I  was  looking  out  upon  the  sunny  scene,  that  he 
will  prove  to  me  that  the  firmament  is  the  symbol 
of  infinity  ?  I  had  in  my  imagination  such  a  person 
calling  upon  me  this  morning.  He  said  he  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  me  that  the 
firmament  was  about  the  best  natural  symbol  of 
infinity  that  we  have.  And  he  proceeded, — what 
to  do?  To  take  out  of  his  side-pocket  a  little  foot- 
rule  ;  and  he  said,  •*  Now  let  me  prove  this  to  you." 
And  he  laid  the  foot-rule  upon  one  end  of  the 
horizon,  began  to  count,  "One— two^three."  And 
I  left  him  there  sa>4ng,  "  A  plague  on  your  foot- 
rule  ;  and  upon  your  own  thick  head  too  I  I  feet 
it  t  I  feel  what  the  firmament  is !  Away  with 
you  1 "  I  know  that  that  firmament  is  to  me,  from 
a  natural  point  of  view,  infinite.  I  feel  it.  If  no 
foot-rule  had  ever  been  invented,  I  should  have 
known  that  that  great  arch,  full  of  light,  all  but 
translucent,  almost  letting  heaven  come  through  it, 
is  God's  natural  symbol  of  the  Infinite  1 

As  1  looked  upon  the  sun  this  Novemlier  morn- 
ing, shining  through  some  beautiful  blue  clouds,  a 
man  called  upon  me  to  prove  that  that  sun  was,  in 
his  judgment,  so  far  as  he  could  make  out  by  "  the 
tables,  about  sufllicient  to  light  the  world.  He 
turned  over  long  pages  of  logarithms,  and  tables  of 
various  kinds,  fractions  and  decimals,  and  long  pro- 
cessions of  figures ;  he  asked  me  for  a  slate  and  a 
pencil,  and  he  was  going  to  make  it  out  to  my 
satisfaction  that  the  sun  was  just  about  sufficient  to 
enlighten  a  hemisphere  at  a  time.  I  ordered  him 
offl  Why?  I  saw  it ;  I  felt  it ;  the  whole  thing 
was  before  me,  and  if  that  man  had  never  been 
bom,  and  the  slate  had  never  been  made,  I  should 
have  knotvn  that  this  great  sun  poured  light  upoo 
the  earth  until  there  was  not  room  enough  to  receive 
it,  and  that  the  splendour  ran  off  at  the  edges  and 
flamed  u])on  other  stars  1  And  yet  sometimes  men 
call  u)>on  us  with  slates,  pencils,  sponges,  for  the 

imrpose  of  showing  us  by  their  calculations  that 
esus  Christ  cannot  be  God  the  Son.  I  have  lived 
ong  enough  to  know  that  He  is  Coit  enough  for  me. 
What  more  can  I  want?  He  raises  the  dead  ;  He 
redeems  my  life  from  destruction ;  He  fills  the 
mouth  with  good  things  ;  He  numbers  Uie  hairs  of 
my  head  ;  He  carries  me  up-hill  many  a  time  when 
I  am  weary  and  the  wind  is  bleak  ;  He  visits  me  in 
my  distress  and  affliction.     His  words  aie«> 

"  MuKi'c  in  the  tinner'i  ear> 
Attd  life,  and  health,  and  peace  I  ** 

My  Lord  !  My  God  1  I  will  not  receive  Thee  merelv 
through  grammars,  technical  discussions,  and  "  van- 
ous  readings."  I  will  receive  Thee  because  when 
Thou  dost  come  into  my  heart,  I  know  that  all  the 
heaven  that  I  c^n  contain  is  already  within  me  wlien 
Thou  art  neat.    My  Lord  1  and  my  God  1 

-^Jouph  Parker, 
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(S43.)  If  Christ  be  not  Divine,  every  impulse  of 
the  Christian  world  falls  to  a  lower  octave,  and 
light  and  love  and  hope  alike  decline. 

— David  Swing, 

4.  Rendered  it  tmposslblo  that  Ho  ihonld  be 
holdm  of  death. 

(844.)  The  hypostatical  union  of  Christ's  human 
nature  to  His  Divine,  rendered  a  perpetual  duration 
under  death  absolutely  impossible.  JFor  how  could 
that  which  was  United  to  the  gjeat  source  and 
principle  of  life  be  Hnally  prevailed  over  by  death, 
and  pass  into  an  estate  of  perpetual  darkness  and 
oblivion  ?  Even  while  Christ's  body  was  divided 
from  His  soul,  yet  it  ceased  not  to  maintain  an 
intimate,  indissolvable  relation  to  its  divinity.  It 
was  assumed  into  the  same  person  ;  for  according 
to  the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  "as  the  soul  and  body 
make  one  man,  so  the  divine  nature  and  the  human 
make  one  ChrisL'*  And  if  so,  is  it  imaginable  that 
the  Son  of  God  could  have  one  of  His  natures  rent 
wholly  from  His  person  ?  His  divinity,  as  it  were, 
buoyed  up  his  sinking  humanity  and  preserved  it 
from  a  total  dissolution :  for,  ah  while  the  soul 
continues  joined  to  the  body  (still  speaking  in  stnsu 
c9mposito\  death  cannot  pass  upon  it,  forasmuch  as 
that  is  the  proper  effect  of  their  separation ;  !k>, 
while  Christ  s  manhood  was  retained  lu  a  personal 
conjunction  with  His  godhead,  the  bands  of  death 
were  but  feeble  and  insignificant,  like  the  withs 
and  cords  upon  Samson,  while  he  was  inspired 
with  the  mighty  presence  and  assistance  of  God*s 
Spirit 

It  was  potsible,  indeed,  that  the  divine  nature 
iiight  for  a  while  suspend  its  supporting  influence, 
and  so  deliver  over  tne  human  nature  to  pain  and 
deatli,  but  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  let  go  the 
relation  it  bore  to  iL  A  man  may  suffer  his  child 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  yet  not  wholly  quit  his 
hoki  of  him,  but  still  keep  it  in  his  power  to  recover 
and  lift  him  up  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  the  divine 
natme  of  Christ  did  for  a  while  hide  itself  from  His 
humanity,  but  not  desert  it ;  put  it  into  the  cham- 
beis  of  death,  but  not  lock  the  everlasting  doors 
npon  iu  The  sun  may  be  clouded,  and  yet  not 
eclipsed,  and  eclipsed,  but  not  stopped  in  his  course, 
and  much  less  forced  out  of  his  orb.  It  is  a  mys- 
teiy  to  be  admired,  that  anything  belonging  to  the 
person  of  Christ  should  suffer  ;  but  it  is  a  paradox 
to  be  exploded,  that  it  should  perish.  For  surely 
that  nature  which,  diffusing  itself  throughout  the 
ttoiverse,  communicates  an  enlivening  influence  to 
every  part  of  it,  and  quickens  the  least  spire  of 
grass  according  to  the  measure  of  its  nature,  and  the 
proportion  of  its  capacity,  would  not  wholly  leave  a 
nature,  assumed  into  its  bosom,  and,  what  is  more, 
bto  the  very  unity  of  the  Divine  Person,  breathless 
and  inanimate,  and  dismantled  of  its  prime  and 
noblest  perfection.  For  life  is  so  high  a  perfection 
of  being,  that  in  this  respect  the  least  fly  or  mite  is 
a  more  noble  being  than  a  star.  And  God  has 
expressly  declared  liimself^  ''not  the  God  of  the 
dokd,  but  of  the  living :  **  and  this  in  respect  of  the 
vciy  persons  of  men ;  but  how  muck  more  with 
rderence  to  what  belongs  to  the  person  of  His  Son  1 
For  when  natures  come  to  unite  so  near,  as 
■ratuaily  to  interchange  names  and  attributes,  and 
to  veri^  the  appellation  by  which  God  is  said  to  be 
nan,  and  man  to  be  God ;  surely  man  so  privileged 
and  advanced,  cannot  for  ever  lie  under  death, 
vithont  an  insufferable  invasion  upon  the  entireness 


of  that  glorious  person,   whose   perfection  it   m 
inviolable  as  it  is  incomprehensible. 

—-South,  1633-1716. 

0.  Entitles  Elm  to  cm  irorshlp. 

(S45.)  '*  And  they  worshipped  Htm,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy.'  Did  they  si  1  in  wor- 
shipping the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  After  tiieir  long 
career  of  intimacy,  did  love  to  such  a  Being,  who 
had  exhausted  the  symbolism  of  life  t(t  express 
His  life-giving  relations  to  them  ;  with  t  very  con- 
ceivable incitement  to  reverence  and  worship ; 
with  love,  wonder,  joy,  and  gratitude  kindling 
their  imaginations  towards  Him  ;  without  a  solitary 
word  of  caution  lest  they  should  be  snare  i  by  their 
enthusiasm,  and  bestow  upon  Him  thf;  worship 
which  belonged  only  to  God,  did  they  sin  in  wor- 
shipping Christ?  If  they  did,  was  not  Christ 
Himself  the  tempter  ?  If  they  did  not,  may  not 
every  living  soul  worship  Him  ?  Is  there  any  other 
question  of  divinity  which  man  need  be  troubled 
about  but  a  divinity  which  the  soul  may  worship, 
and  on  which  it  may  rely  for  salvation  ? 

Let  me  place  another  case  before  you  for  judg- 
ment A  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  has 
wandered  from  her  father*s  house,  and  has  lapsed 
from  virtue,  seeking  pleasure  in  ways  every  year 
more  degrading.  A  noble  youth  appears  among 
her  gross  companions,  not  to  partake  in  their 
orgies,  but  with  a  gentle  grace  and  eloquent  per- 
suasion to  inspire  an  ambition  of  better  things. 
To  her  he  brings  her  father's  importunity.  Drawn 
to  him  by  all  that  is  attractive  in  pure  manhood, 
she  is  met  with  more  than  encouragement— with 
sympathy,  with  tenderness,  with  expression  of 
luve  so  exquisite,  so  new,  so  eloquent,  that  her 
soul  dies  in  her  with  a  sense  of  unworthiness. 
But  he  comforts  and  encourages  her:  "Because 
I  live  thou  shalt  live  also."  And  when  she  fears 
to  weary  him,  and  seeks  alone  to  find  her  upward 
way,  he  whispers,  "  Not  without  me,  for  without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing."  When  the  returning 
power  of  habits  conquered  but  not  subdued  drives 
her  to  despair,  he  re-illumines  hope,  saying,  "  Be 
of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world,  and 
vou  shall  also."  And  then,  amid  blushing  flowers, 
he  pours  the  tide  of  love  in  strange  words  that 
thrill  the  heart  and  fascinates  the  imagination. 
"  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  Come 
to  me  in  every  hour  of  trial,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest.  Grow  to  me  and  mingle  my  life  with  your 
own,  as  the  branch  derives  its  life  from  the  vine. 
Thy  heart  is  my  home;  I  will  dwell  there.  Not 
God  and  His  dearest  ones  are  more  united  than  I 
and  thou." 

By  all  these  words,  by  all  this  love,  by  all  these 
hopes,  by  the  ineffable  joy  of  his  presence,  by  his 
noble  example  and  his  unwearied  teachings,  by 
the  inspiration  of  his  life,  and  the  lifting  power 
of  his  soul  put  beneath  hers,  she  comes  back  to 
virtue  and  womanhood,  and  with  sacred  ardour 
turns  to  him  who  has  saved  her,  to  love  him  with 
a  love  that  leaves  nothing  unmingled  in  it,  that 
carries  up  with  it  the  dew  from  every  flower  that 
blossoms  in  her  heart  1  What  if  he  sternly  shuts 
her  opening  heart,  and  puts  away  the  reverence 
of  her  love  and  the  devotion  of  her  soul,  saying, 
"  Give  these  to  your  father.  It  is  wicked  to  be- 
stow them  upon  me  1 "  If  it  be  wicked  to  love, 
what  is  it  to  have  deliberately  inspired  such  love^ 
and  then  to  refuse  it  ? 
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And  shall  I  follow  Christ  through  all  my  life, 
behold  His  beautv,  twine  about  Him  every  affec- 
tion, lean  upon  Him  for  strength  ;  behold  Him  as 
my  leader,  my  teacher;  feed  upon  Him  as  my 
bread,  my  wine,  my  water  of  life ;  see  all  things 
in  this  world  in  that  light  which  He  declares  Him- 
self to  be;  in  His  strength  vanquish  sin,  draw 
from  Him  m^  hope  and  inspiration,  wear  His  name 
and  love  His  works,  and  throup^h  my  whole  life, 
at  His  command,  twine  about  Him  every  affection, 
die  in  His  arms,  and  awake  with  eager  upspring  to 
find  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth,  only  to  be  put 
away  with  the  announcement  that  He  is  not  the 
recipient  of  worship  ?  Well  might  I  cry  out  in  the 
.anguish  of  Mary  in  the  garden,  "They  have  taken 
away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  Him."  ^Jkecker. 

It   MIS  INCARNATiOir. 

1.  Its  neoetii^. 

(846.)  Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions, 
but  the  great  mass  of  mankind  never  feel  an  interest 
in  them.  They  must  have  images.  God,  the  un- 
created, the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible, 
attracted  few  worshippers;  a  philosopher  might 
adore  so  noble  a  conception,  but  the  crowd  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  words  which  presented  no 
image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Deity,  em- 
bodied in  a  human  form,  walking  among  men, 
partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their 
Dosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in 
the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  the  synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of  the 
academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  portico,  and  the 
fasces  of  the  lictors,  and  the  swords  of  thirty  legions 
were  humbled  in  the  dust. 

— Macavlay^  1 800-1 859. 

(847.)  What  theologians  call  the  natural  perfec- 
tions of  the  Godhead,  eternal  existence,  almighty 
power,  infinite  wisdom,  with  other  attributes  of  the 
same  order,  suffered  temporary  eclipse  in  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Divine  Word.  Christ  came  with  no 
majesty  or  terror,  to  fill  the  imagination  with 
excitement  or  awe ;  with  no  visible  pomp  which 
could  interfere  with  the  fiill  effect  of  the  moral 
revelation.  The  circumstances  in  which  He  lived, 
all  the  incidents  of  His  moral  life  gave  emphatic 
and  almost  exclusive  prominence  to  His  moral  and 
spiritual  character.  The  divine  justice,  and  mercy, 
and  goodness,  and  compassion,  and  truth,  ali  the 
elements  of  holiness,  all  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute moral  perfection,  are  revealed  to  us  in  Him 
as  they  were  never  revealed,  before.  The  words 
which  represent  these  attributes  existed  in  the 
world  before,  but  they  did  not  stand  then  for  ideas 
of  the  same  magnitude  and  glory  as  those  for  which 
Ihey  stand  now.  We  talk  of  mountains  before  we 
have  seen  the  Alps — but  when  once  we  have 
luoked  on  the  glittering  glaciers,  and  the  desolate 
wastes  of  eternal  snow,  the  word  has  a  sublimity  of 
meaning  it  never  had  till  then.  So,  although  in 
the  mind  of  Moses  and  of  David  and  of  Isaiah, 
there  were  true  and  noble  conceptions  of  the  divine 
mercy,  they  must  have  been  dim  and  poor  when 
compared  with  the  thoughts  which  John  and  Peter 
and  Paul  had  of  the  same  perfection. 

— ^.  W.  Dale. 

(848.)  The  incarnation  of  God  is  a  necessity  of 


human  nature.  If  we  really  and  truly  have  a 
Father,  we  must  be  able  to  clasp  His  feet  in  our 
penitence,  and  to  lean  on  His  breast  in  our  weary 
sorrowfulness.  If  He  be  God,  we  must  see  exhibi- 
tions of  what  we  believe  to  be  Divine.  If  He  be 
glorious,  we  must  see  His  glory.  It  must  shine  in 
something  or  in  some  person  whom  we  can  appre- 
hend, or  else  we  can  never  have  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God.  Where  does  that  glory  shine  ?  Paul 
says  that  *'  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  IS  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 


S.  Itsnatmid. 

(849.)  Others,  as  the  Arians  and  the  Eunomians, 
admitted  that  Christ  took  on  Him  a  real  human 
body,  yet  denied  that  He  took  on  Him  a  human 
soul ;  asserting  that  His  Divine  nature  supplied  the 
functions  that  it  required.  Hut  upon  this  supposition 
with  what  show  of  reason  can  it  be  affirmed  that  He 
took  upon  Him  our  nature,  since  the  human  nature 
is  adequately  compounded  and  made  up  of  body 
and  soul  as  its  two  essential,  constituent  parts  :  so 
that  a  body  is  no  more  a  man's  nature  without  the 
concomitance  of  a  rational  soul,  than  a  carcass  is  a 
man  ;  or  that  two  units  can  make  a  perfect  number 
of  four.  — South,  1633-1716. 

8.  Veiled,  Imt  did  not  eonoaal  His  dlTlna  glory. 

(850.)  It  is  recorded  of  Moses,  who  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  that  after  his  familiar  converse  with  God, 
descending  from  the  mount,  his  face  shone  with 
such  an  excessive  brightness,  as  it  were  by  reflection 
from  the  face  of  God,  that  coming  to  the  Israelites 
to  deliver  to  them  the  Divine  laws,  hd  was  fain  to 
cover  it  with  a  veil  :  yet  some  rays  of  that  miraculous 
splendour  were  visible  through  that  mysterious  veil, 
to  assure  them  it  was  Moses  himself  who  directed 
and  governed  them  according  to  God's  will. 

Thus  when  the  Son  of  God  came  down  frdm  the 
heaven  of  heavens  to  instruct  the  world.  He 
shadowed  the  light  of  Deity  with  a  veil  of  flesh  : 
yet  He  was  not  so  absolutely  concealed  under  His 
humanity,  but  that  from  time  to  time  beams  of  the 
Divine  nature  appeared  in  works  so  proper  to  God, 
that  tlie  apostle  says,  *'  We  saw  His  glory  as  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

— BaUs,  1625-1699. 

4.  Inoomprehensible,  Imt  net  Inoredlble. 

(851.)  Seneca  prudently  observes  that  extraordi- 
nary effects  in  nature  are  unaccountable  to  us,  as  to 
their  immediate  proper  causes,  whilst  we  only  con- 
sider the  usual  principles  by  which  it  works.  Nay 
in  the  most  common  works  of  nature,  how  many 
things  are  so  perceptible  to  sense  that  none  is  so 
stupid  as  to  deny  them,  yet  imperceptible  to  reason 
as  to  the  manner  of  their  production  ! 

Who  understands  the  admirable  conjunction  of 
the  soul  and  body  in  man  ?  How  two  metals  of  so 
precious  and  so  base  alloy,  gold  and  lead,  a  spirit 
and  matter,  the  one  celestial,  the  other  earthly, 
should  so  strictly  combine,  aind  notwithstanding 
such  diversity  in  their  natures  and  properties  em- 
brace with  such  concord  in  their  inclination  ?  Now 
if  the  sharpest  eye,  fixed  with  the  greatest  attention 
cannot  discern  the  manner  of  this .  natural  union 
when  the  thing  is  above  all  doubt,  can  there  be  any 
pretence  to  disbelieve  supernatural  mysteries  be- 
cause we  are  not  able  to  comprehend  how  they  are 
effected?  — JJaies^  1 625-1 6ygw 
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(85s.)  Yoa  are  unable  to  explain  the  wonderfbl 
onion  of  God  and  man  in  the  nature  of  Christ ;  but 
are  yon  more  perfectly  able  to  explain  the  wonderful 
anion  of  matter  and  spirit  in  your  ovm  ?  Are  yon 
able  to  explain  how  it.  is  that  matter  seems  to  be 
affected  by  the  laws  of  spirit^  so  that  the  hands 
beckon,  the  feet  walk,  and  the  lips  have  language 
in  obedience  to  the  determinations  of  the  intellect 
and  will  ?  or  how  u  it  that  the  spirit  seems  to  be 
affected  by  the  laws  of  matter,  so  that  an  afflicted 
body  will  sometimes  make  a  clouded  soul?  In 
both  cases  you  must  believe,  not  on  the  ground  of 
your  ability  to  explain  the  thing  in  question,  but  on 
the  ground  of  its  support  by  appropriate  evidence. 

— 'Stanford. 

0L  TiMcrnteitefalliBaiTdi. 

(S53.)  Christ  came  from  the  bosom  of  His  Father, 
from  the  incomprehensible,  surpassing  glories  in  the 
Godhead,  from  an  eternal  enjoyment  of  an  aI)soIute^ 
nnintcrrupted  bliss  and  pleasure,  in  the  mutual^ 
ineffiible  mtercourse  between  Him  and  His  Father. 
Tlie  heaven  of  heavens  was  His  habitation,  and 
legions  of  cherubims  and  seraphims  His  humble  and 
constant  attendants.  Yet  He  was  pleased 'to  disrobe 
Himself  of  all  His  magnificence,  to  lay  aside 
His  sceptre  and  His  glories,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
*'  empt^  Himself;**  as  far  as  the  essential  fulness  of 
the  Deity  could  be  capable  of  such  a  dispensation. 

And,  now,  if  by  the  poor  measures  01  a  man  we 
psay  take  an  estimate  of  this  great  action,  we  shall 
quickly  find  how  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood  to 
have  been  happy,  to  descend  some  steps  lower,  to 
exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  for  that  of  a  peasant, 
and  to  view  our  happmess  only  by  the  help  of 
memorr.  For  how^nard  a  task  must  obedience 
needs  oe  to  a  spirit  accustomed  to  rule!  How 
uneasy  most  the  leather  and  the  frieze  sit  upon  the- 
sboulders  that  used  to  shine  with  the  purple  and  the 
ermine  I  All  change  must  be  grievous  to  an  estate 
of  absolute,  entire,  unroingled  oappiness ;  but  then 
to  chan^  to  the  lowest  pitch,  and  that  at  first. 
Without  muring  the  mind  to  the  burden  by  gnidual 
intermediate  declensions,  this  is  the  most  amictin? 
calamity  that  human  nature  can  be  capable  of. 
And  vet  what  is  all  this  to  Christ's  humiliations  ? 
He  who  tumbles  from  a  tower  surely  has  a  greater 
blow  than  he  who  slides  from  a  moIehilL  ^d  we 
may  as  well  compare  the  falling  of  a  crumb  from 
the  table  to  the  failing  of  a  star  from  the  firma- 
ment,  as  think  the  abasement  of  an  Alexander  from 
his  imperial  throne  to  the  condition  of  the  meanest 
■cullion  that  followed  his  camp,  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  descension  of  H:m  who  was  **the 
brightness  of  His  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person,"  to  the  condition  of  a  man, 
■such  less  of  a  servant  and  a  crucified  malefactor, — 
lor  so  was  Christ  treated  :  this  was  the  strange  leap 
that  He  made  from  the  greatest  height  to  the  lowest 
depth,  concerning  which  it  mieht  be  well  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  wonder  tn  the  world,  that  He 
should  be  able  so  far  to  humble  Himself,  were  it 
not  yet  a  greater  that  He  coukl  be  willing. 

—Souih^  1633-1716. 

f.  Tlia  BUMl  ooBipleiioiu  display  of  tlie  TUMbm 


(854.)  The  power  of  God  doth  brightly  shine  In 
the  creatiout  the  wisdom  of  God  may  be  discerned 
in  the  government  of  things :  but  the  incarnation  of 
God  is  that  work,  is  that  dispensation  of  grace, 


wherein  the  Divine  goodness  doth  most  conspicu* 
ously  display  itself,  how  indeed  possibly  could  God 
have  demonstrated  a  greater  excess  of  kindness 
toward  us,  thsm  by  thus,  for  our  sake  and  good, 
sending  His  dearest  Son  out  of  His  bosom  into  this 
sordid  and  servile  estate,  subjecting  Him  to  all  the 
infirmities  of  our  frail  nature,  exposing^  Him  to  the 
worst  inconveniences  of  our  low  condition  ?  What 
expressions  can  signify,  what  comparisons  can  set 
out  the  stupendous  vastness  of  this  kindness  ?  If 
we  ^ould  miagine  that  a  great  prince  should  put 
his  only  son  (a  son  most  lovely,  and  worthily  most 
beloved)  into  rags,  should  dismiss  him  from  his 
court,  should  yield  him  up  into  the  hardest  slavery, 
merely  to  the  intent  that  ne  thereby  might  redeem 
from  captivity  the  meanest  and  basest  of  his  sub- 
jects, how  faint  a  resemblance  would  this  be  of  that 
immense  goodness  of  that  incomparable  mercy, 
which,  in  this  instance,  the  King  of  all  the  world 
hath  declared  towards  us,  His  poor  vassals,  His 
Indeed  unworthy  rebels.     — Barrow^  1630-1677. 


IIL    THK  MAHIFESTA  TtOH  OF  GOD. 

(855.)  God  is  best  known  in  Christ;  the  sun  is 
not  seen  but  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

—Bridge^  1600-1670. 

(8i;6.)  In  nature,  we  see  God,  as  it  were,  like  the 
sun  m  a  picture ;  in  the  law,  as  the  sun  in  a  cloud  ; 
in  Christ,  we  see  Ilim  in  His  beams:  He  being 
'*  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  exact  image 
of  His  person,"  ^Ckamock^  1628-1680. 

(857.)  The  light  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  greatest 
works  of  nature,  holds  not  the  proportion  of  the 
meanest  star  unto  the  sun  in  its  full  strength,  unto 
that  glory  of  it  which  shines  in  this  mystery  of  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  the  work  accomplished 
thereby.  — Oun*,  1613-1683. 

IV.  HIS  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

(858.)  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  during 
this  time  that  much  of  the  great  worh  of  the  second 
Adam  was  done.  The  growing  up  through  infancy, 
diildhood,  youth,  manhood,  from  grace  to  grace, 
holiness  to  holiness,  in  subjection,  self'-denial,  and 
love,  without  one  diluting  touch  of  sin,  this  it  was 
which,  consummated  by  the  three  years  of  active 
ministry,  by  the  Passion  and  by  the  Cross,  consti- 
tuted **the  obedience  of  one  man"  by  which  many 
were  nuuie  righteous.  We  must  fully  appreciate 
the  words  of  this  verse  in  order  to  think  rightly  of 
Christ.  He  had  emptied  Himself  of  His  glory. 
His  infancy  and  childhood  were  no  mere  pretence, 
but  the  Divine  Personality  was  in  Him  carried 
through  these  states  of  weakness  and  inexperience, 
and  gathered  around  itself  the  ordinary  accession 
and  experience  of  the  sons  of  men.  All  the  time 
the  consciousness  of  His  mission  on  earth  was 
ripening, — **  the  things  heard  of  the  Father  "  (John 
XV.  15)  were  continually  imparted  to  Him;  the 
Spirit,  which  was  not  given  by  measure  unto  Him, 
was  abiding  more  and  more  upon  Him,  till  the  day 
when  He  was  fully  ripe  for  His  official  manifesta- 
tions,— that  He  mieht  be  offered  to  His  own,  to 
receive  or  reject  Him, — and  then  the  Spirit  led 
Him  up  to  commence  His  conflict  with  the  enemy. 
As  yet.  He  was  in  favour  with  man  also, — the  world 
had  not  yet  begun  to  hate  Him ;  but  we  cannot  tell 
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bow  soon  thii  feeling  toward  Htm  was  changed,  for 
He  alleges  (John  vii.  7),  *'Me  the  world  hateth 
because  I  testify  of  it,  that  its  deeds  are  evil ; "  and 
we  can  hardly  conceit  e  such  testimony,  in  the  years 
of  gathering  vigour  and  seal,  long  withheld.  The 
madents  of  "Luke  iv.  2S,  29,  can  scarcely  have 
arisen  oniy  (rom  the  anger  of  the  moment. 

(859.)  In  regard  to  the  second  p^od,  that  of  our 
Lord  s  youth  and  early  manhooa,  one  event  at  its 
commencement,  which  shows  us  how  that  grace 
unfolded  itself  in  heavenly  wisdom,  is  fully  made 
known  to  us, — one  event,  but  one  only,  to  which 
one  short  verse  (Luke  ii.  52)  is  added,  to  teach  us 
how  that  wisdom  waxed  momentarily  more  full, 
more  deep,  more  broad,  until  like  some  mighty 
river  seeking  the  sea,  it  mer(;;rd  insensibly  into  the 
omniscience  of  His  limitless  Godhead. 

(S60.)  How  full  of  meaning  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  nothing  told  us  of  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord 
between  the  twelfth  and  thirtieth  years !  What  a 
testimony  against  all  our  striving  and  snatching 
at  hasty  results,  our  impatience,  our  desire  to  glitter 
before  the  world,  against  the  plucking  the  unripe 
fruit  of  the  mind,  and  the  turning  of  that  into  a 
season  of  stunted  and  premature  harvest,  which 
should  have  been  a  season  of  patient  sowing,  of 
earnest  culture  and  silent  ripening  of  the  powers. 

— Trench, 

(861.)  There  is  no  more  difficult  subject  in 
theology  than  that  of  the  development  of  the  human 
soul  in  Tesus.  When  we  would  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  any  other  man,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
checked  as  Moses  was  when  he  wished  to  advance 
too  near  the  burning  bush.  Moses  said,  with  the 
curiosity  natural  to  an  educated  and  philosophical 
mind,  "I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great 
sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt"  But  he  heard 
a  voice  which  said,  "  Draw  not  nigh  hither :  put 
off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'*  Still,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  trace  this  subject  as  far  as  to  learn  in  H  is 
youth,  at  least,  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom.  His  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  at  that  period  of  His  life,  was 
progressive.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  suppose  it  was 
otherwise  afterwards  :  He  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  He  suffered.         — L.  H,  Wiseman, 

(862 )  We,  being  defective  in  nature,  are  de- 
veloped through  error.  By  slow  correction  of 
mistakes,  we  arrive  at  intellectual,  by  slow  cor- 
rection of  faults,  at  moral  excellence.  But  it  is 
3uite  possible  to  conceive  the  entirely  patural 
evelopment  of  Christ's  perfect  nature,  limited  by 
time ;  the  development,  as  it  were,  of  a  fountain 
into  a  river,  perfect  as  the  fountain,  but  not  more 
than  the  fountain  as  a  child  ;  perfect  as  the  rivulet, 
but  not  more  than  the  rivulet  as  a  boy  ;  perfect  as 
the  stream,  but  not  more  than  the  stream  as  a 
youth  ;  and  perfect  as  the  majestic  river  as  a  man. 
At  each  stage  greater  than  at  the  last,  more  de- 
veloped, but  as  perfect  as  possible  to  nature  at 
each ;  and  as  the  water  of  the  fountdn,  rivulet, 
stream,  and  river  is  the  same  throughout,  self-sup- 
plied, perennial  in  its  source  and  flowing,  so  was  it 
with  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  with  His  growth. 

— Stopford  Brooke, 

(863.)  There  are  two  conceivable  kinds  of  devel- 


opment; one,  development  throogfa  antagonism, 
through  error,  from  stage  to  stage  of  less  and  lest 
deficiency.  This  is  our  development ;  but  it  is 
such  because  evil  has  gained  a  lodgment  in  our 
nature,  and  we  can  only  attain  perfection  through 
contest  with  it.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
development  conceivable,  the  development  of  a  per- 
fect nature  limited  by  time.  Such  a  nature  vvill 
always  be  potentially  that  which  it  will  become ; 
Le^  everything  which  it  will  be  is  already  there,  but 
the  development  of  it  is  successive,  according  to 
time  ;  perfect  at  each  several  stage,  but  each  stage 
more  finished  than  the  last  The  plant  is  perfect  as 
the  green  shoot  above  the  earth,  it  is  all  it  can  be 
then  ;  it  is  more  perfect  as  the  creature  adorned  with 
leaves  and  branches,  and  it  is  all  it  can  be  then ; 
it  reaches  its  full  perfection  when  the  blossom 
breaks  into  flower.  But  it  has  been  as  perfect  as  it 
can  be  at  every  stage  of  its  existence ;  it  has  had  no 
struggle,  no  retrogression,  it  has  realised  in  an 
entirely  normal  and  natural  way,  at  each  successive 
step  of  its  life,  exactly  and  fiiUy  that  which  a  plant 
should  be. 

Such  was  the  development  of  Christ.  He  was 
the  perfect  child,  the  perfect  boy,  the  perfect  youth* 
the  perfect  flower  ot  manhood.  Every  stage  of 
human  life  was  lived  in  finished  purity,  and  yet  uo 
stage  was  abnormally  developed  ;  there  was  nothing 
out  of  character  in  His  life.  He  did  not  think  the 
thought  of  a  youth  when  a  chUd,  nor  feel  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  when  a  youth  ;  but  He  grew  freely, 
nobly,  naturally,  unfolding  all  His  powers  without  a 
strug<^Ie,  in  a  completely  healthy  progress, 

A  second  illustration  may  make  the  matter  clearer. 
The  work  of  an  inferior  artist  anives  at  a  certain 
amount  of  perfection  through  a  series  of  failures, 
which  teach  him  where  he  is  wrong.  By  slow 
correction  of  error  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a 
tolerable  picture.     Such  is  our  development 

The  work  of  a  man  of  genitis  is  very  different 
He  has  seen,  before  he  touches  the  pencil,  the  finished 
picture.  His  first  sketch  contains  the  germ  of  all. 
The  picture  is  there  ;  but  the  first  sketch  is  inferior 
in  finish  10  the  next  stage,  and  that  to  the  com- 
pleted picture.  But  his  work  is  perfect  in  its  several 
stages ;  not  a  line  needs  erasure,  not  a  thought 
correctioiv ;  it  develops  into  its  last  and  noblest 
form  without  a  single  error.  Such  was  Christ's 
development, — an  orderly,  faultless,  unbroken  devel- 
opment, in  which  humanity,  freed  from  its  un- 
natural companion,  evil,  went  forward  according  to 
its  real  nature.  It  was  the  restoration  of  humanity 
to  its  original  integrity,  to  itself^  as  it  existed  in  the 
idea  of  (A)d.  — Stop/ord  Brooke, 

V.  HIS  BAPTiSM, 

(864.)  Why  should  our  Lord,  who  was  witkomt 
stHf  have  come  to  a  baptism  of  repentance  f  Because 
He  was  matte  sin  for  us.  For  the  same  reason  i  le 
suffered  the  curse  of  the  law.  It  became  Him, 
being  in  the  tikeness  of  sinful  fleshy  to  go  through 
those  rites  and  purifications  which  belonged  to  that 
flesh.  There  is  no  more  strangeness  in  l-iis  having 
been  baptized  by  John  that  in  His  keening  the 
passovers.  The  one  rite,  as  the  other,  belonged  to 
sinners^  and  among  the  transgressors  He  was  nnm* 
berecL  ^-^Alford^ 

VI.  HIS  FORTY  DAY^  FAST, 

(865.)  *' And  when  He  had  fasted  forty  days  He 
was  ai'terwards  an  hungred."    How  are  we  intended 
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to  understand  a  fast  of  this  length,  manifestly  im- 
possible to  man  under  ordinary  conditions?  Not 
jy  bringing  in,  as  some  have  done,  Christ's  divine 
power  as  the  explanation  of  all ;  which  would 
mdeed  rob  this  foct  of  its  significance  for  us. 

We  must  seek  the  explanation  elsewhere.  We 
are  for  too  much  accustomed,  in  a  stiff  dualism,  to 
':onceive  of  the  spiritual  and  material  as  of  two 
worlds  altogether  apart,  with  a  rigid  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them,  so  that  the  powers  and  influ- 
ences of  the  higher  cannot  pass  over  effectually  to 
operate  in  the  sphere  of  the  lower.  Yet  all  the 
experience  of  our  daily  life  contradicts  this,  and  we 
note  the  higher  continually  making  itself  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  lower.  The  wayworn  regiment,  ii^hich 
could  scarcely  drag  itself  along,  but  which  revives 
at  the  well-known  air,  and  foi^ets  all  its  weariness, 
what  does  it  but  declace  that  the  spirit  is  lord  not 
merely  in  its  own  domain,  but  is  meant  to  be,  and 
even  now  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  is,  the  lord 
of  the  provinces  of  man's  life  that  He  beneath  it  ? 
Matter  instead  of  offering  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
spirit,  proves  in  many  and  marvellous  ways  to  be 
plastic  to  it.  Sensuality  debases  and  degrades  the 
countenance ;  purity  and  love  ennoble  it,  casting  a 
beam  even  upon  the  outward  shape.  What  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  or  the  ultimate  glorification 
of  nature,  or  the  larger  number  of  those  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  tiis  flesh,  but 
the  workin^^  of  spirit  upon  matter?  So  too,  it 
fiued  with  His  forty  days  fast  To  bring  in  here 
His  Divine  power,  or  to  suppose  that  He  then  fasted 
otherwise  tnan  as  a  man,  is,  as  has  been  urged 
already,  to  rob  the  whole  transaction  of  its  meaning. 
Upborne  and  upholden  above  the  common  needs  of 
the  animal  life  by  the  great  tides  of  spiritual  glad- 
ness, in  the  strength  of  that  recent  baptism,  in  the 
solemn  joy  of  that  salutation  and  recognition  from 
His  Father,  He  found  and  felt  no  need  for  food  all 
these  forty  days.  — Trench, 

VIL   HIS  TEMPTATION. 

(S66.)  The  gloom  and  temptation  of  the  wilder* 
ness  preceded  the  glorious  career  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  as  heavy  mists  often  precede  a  brilliant 
summer's  day.  — L,  H.  fViseman, 

(867.)  In  the  wilderness  Jesus  was  not  tempted 
ts  He  was  divine,  but  as  He  was  human.  The  wind 
agitates  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  while  its  hidden 
depths  remain  untroubled.  These  temptations 
troubled  the  outer  humanity :  the  inner  divinity 
they  could  not  touch ;  nor  was  the  inner  divinity 
called  forth  in  resisting  them.  As  a  man  He 
suffered,  as  a  man  He  resisted,  as  a  man  He  con- 
quered. — Z.  H,  kViuniatu 

^  (868.)  It  u  not  probable  that  He  was  at  any 
time  long  together  freed  from  Satanic  molestations ; 
though  the  great  temptations,  at  the  close  of  forty 
days,  are  more  minutely  recorded  ;  as  the  sailor 
tells  of  one  or  two  fearful  storms  which  he  has 
weathered,  leaving  lighter  squalls  unmentioned.  And 
as  the  devil  is  often  busiest  with  us  when  we  wish 
to  be  most  intent  on  heavenly  meditations,  knowing 
that  if  he  can  thwart  and  distract  us  then,  he  is 
denriving  us  of  our  strength  and  hope  in  the  midst 
of  busy  outward  duties,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
leave  our  Saviour  unmolested  during  the  whole  of 
the  forty  days  which  He  spent  in  communing  with 
Hit  Father.  — £,  H.  H^isentan. 


(869.)  Did  Christ,  then,  merely  suffer  in  the 
wilderness  as  any  other  man  has  done  ?  Suffering 
is  a  question  of  nature.  The  educated  man  suffers 
more  than  the  uneducated  man ;  the  poet  probably 
suffers  more  than  the  mathematician ;  the  com- 
manding officer  suffers  more  in  a  defeat  than  the 
conmion  soldier.  The  more  life,  the  more  suffer- 
ing ;  the  billows  of  sorrow  being  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  our  manhood.  Now  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  merely  a  man,  He  was  man ;  and  by  the 
very  compass  of  His  manhood  He  suffered  more 
than  any  mortal  can  endure.  The  storm  may  pass 
as  fiercely  over  the  shallow  lake  as  over  the  Atlantic, 
but  by  its  very  volume  the  latter  is  more  terriblv 
shaken.  No  other  man  had  come  with  Christ's 
ideas ;  in  no  other  man  was  the  element  of  self  so 
entirely  abnegated  ;  no  other  man  had  offered  such 
opposition  to  diabolic  rule ;  all  these  circumstances 
combine  to  render  Christ's  temptation  unique,  yet 
not  one  of  them  puts  Christ  so  far  away  as  to  pre- 
vent us  finding  m  His  temptation  unfailing  solace 
and  strength.  — Joseph  Parker, 

(87a)  Our  Lord's  temptations  brought  out  clearly 
into  view  the  perfectness  of  His  character.  Says 
Epictetus  concerning  Hercules,  "  Had  he  sat  at 
home  by  the  fireside,  and  passed  his  life  in  effem- 
inate ease  and  indulgences,  he  had  never  been 
Hercules.  They  were  the  lion,  the  hydra,  the  boar, 
and  all  those  monsters  he  so  laboriously  defeated, 
which  exercised  his  gallantry.  What  honour  had 
he  acquired  if  his  virtue  had  not  been  thus  danger- 
ously employed?  What  benefit  had  mankind 
reaped  from  so  great  a  soul  if  he  had  declined  the 
occasions  of  exerting  it  ?  " 

(871.)  A  certain  class  of  modem  sceptics  tie 
accustomed  to  represent  the  temptation  of  Christ 
as  originating  in  His  own  thoughts  at  the  discovery 
that  He  possessed  miraculous  power.  The  question 
then  presented  itself,  What  should  He  do  with  the 
awful  gift?  And  it  occurred  to  Him  that  He  might 
use  it  for  His  own  aggrandisement.  Now,  that 
such  a  thought  may  have  occurred  to  Him  may  not 
be  denied ;  but  if  this  were  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  where  the  temptation  was.  The  hoary 
saint  knows  that  he  could  kill  that  child  for  the 
penny  in  its  hand  ;  but  the  bare  occurrence  of  the 
thought  is  no  temptation.  If  the  thought  occurred 
to  Christ,  and  was  attended  by  strong  desires  in 
Him  to  pervert  His  miraculous  power  to  His  own 
personal  interest  in  the  world,  then  it  might  have 
been  truly  said  of  Him,  **  He  hath  a  devil."  But 
this  militates  against  ^the  conceded  perfection  of 
Christ,  and  must  be  condemned  by  these  same 
sceptics  who  now  so  loudly  proclaim  that  our 
Saviour's  great  superiority  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
His  heart  was  always  right.  — M*Kae, 

VIII.   MADE  PERFECT  BY  SUFFERING. 

(872.)  He  was  made  like  to  men  in  the  curse, 
though  not  in  the  sin ;  which  was  necessary  for  Hit 
being  a  merciful  high  priest  This  qualification  of 
compassion  could  not  result  in  such  a  high  manner 
from  anything  so  well  as  from  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  miseries  we  had  contracted.  No 
man  is  so.  affected  with  the  wretched  state  of  men 
in  a  shipwreck  by  beholding  it  in  a  picture,  as  when 
he  sees  the  ship  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and 
hears  the  cries  and  beholds  the  strugglings  of  the 
passengers   for  life;   nor  it  any  mftn  so  deeply 
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affected  with  them  upon  s^ht,  as  npon  feeling  the 
same  miseries  in  his  own  person.  That  makes  a 
man's  compassion  more  readily  excited  upon  seeing 
or  hearing  of  others  in  the  hke  state.  Now,  had 
not  Christ  run  through  the  chief  miseries  of  human 
life,  and  t|ie  punishment  of  death,  He  had  not  had 
that  experimental  compassion  which  was  necessary 
to  qualify  Him  for  this  priesthood.  It  was  by 
being  made  perfect  through  sufl'erings  that  He  be- 
came **  the  author  of  eternal  salvation." 

—Chamock,  i62S-i68a 

(S73-)  "  l^c  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  made 
(>erfect  by  sufferings,  and  for  luflering  death  was 
.crowned  with  glory,"  because  His  sufferings  did 
constitute  Him  a  perfect  Captain  or  Redeemer  in 
'  performance;  though  before  He  was  perfect  in 
ability.  As  he  that  undertaketh  to  redeem  some 
Turkish  galley-slaves  by  conquering  their  navy,  is 
made  a  perfect  redeemer,  or  conaueror,  when  he 
hath  taken  the  fleet,  though  yet  the  prisoners  are 
in  his  power,  to  release  them  on  such  terms  as  seem 
best  to  him.  And  as  a  man  is  a  perfect  chiruigeon, 
when  (besides  his  skill)  he  is  furnished  with  all  his 
instruments  or  salves  (how  costly  soever)  though  yet 
the  cure  is  not  done  :  or  as  he  that  hath  ransomed 
prisoners  is  a  perfect  ransomer,  when  he  hath  pai( 
the  price,  though  yet  they  are  not  delivered,  noi 
have  any  actual  right  themselves  to  claim  deliver- 
ance by.  — Baxter,  161 5-1691. 
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all  things  by  Him,  but  because,  as  men  discover 
their  sentiments  and  designs  to  one  another  by  the 
intervention  of  words,  speech,  or  discourse,  so  God, 
by  His  Son,  discovers  His  gracious  designs  in 
the  fullest  and  clearest  manner  to  men. 

S.  ThoOonaolattonoflira^ 

(876.)  Piscator  observeth  that  '*the  consolation 
of  Israel"  is  the  periphrasis  of  Jesus  Christ s 
because  all  the  consolation  of  a  true  Israelite,  as 
Jacob's  in  Benjamin,  is  bound  up  in  Christ.  If  He 
be  gone,  the  soul  goeth  down  to  the  grave  with 
sorrow.  As  all  the  candles  in  a  country  cannot 
make  a  day — no,  it  must  be  the  rising  of  the  sun 
that  must  do  it ;  the  ^eatest  confluence  of  comforts 
that  the  whole  creation  affordeth,  cannot  make  a 
day  of  light  and  gladness  in  the  heart  of  a  believer ; 
no,  it  must  be  the  rising  of  this  Sun  of  Righteoai* 
nesa.  ''—Swinmeck^  167^ 

S.  ThoUglitoftlLoiroxld. 

(877.)  The  light  of  the  law  shone  only  on  the 
Jews;  but  this  Light  spread  itself  wider,  even  over 
all  the  world.  — Lightfoot,  1602-1675. 
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IX.    H!S  LIFE  CANNOT  BB  WRITTEN. 

(874.)  The  effect  of  studying  the  life  of  Christ  is, 
that  after  you  have  devoted  weeks  and  weeks  and 
weeks  to  one  phase  of  His  character,  and  you  are 
'railed  to  write  it  out  when  it  is  finisheid,  the  impres- 
sion on  your  mind  is  that  you  ate  just  ready  to 
begin  on  that  point ;  and  you  throw  away  your 
manuscript  and  try  again.  And  you  gather  from 
the  Gospels  all  the  materials  that  you  can,  and  turn 
them  in  every  way  to  make  a  more  massive  and  a 
more  perfect  representation ;  and  at  last  it  flashes 
upon  your  mind  that  you  are  attempting  to  exhaust 
that  which  in  its  nature  is  inexhaustible  and  in- 
finite. 

Who  can  take  an  opal  and  paint  it  ?  It  is  only 
so  much  as  you  can  at  one  point  see  that  you  can 
paint.  You  cannot  paint  the  flash,  nor  the  lustre, 
nor  the  varying  colours.  And  you  can  only  con- 
ceive of  actual  life.  You  cannot  take  in  such  a 
nature  as  Christ's,  with  all  its  relations  to  heaven 
above  and  to  the  earth  beneath,  and  all  its  social 
and  aesthetic  qualities,  and  all  its  divine  elements, 
not  simply  because  they  elude  your  grasp,  running 
out  beyond  analysis  and  research,  but  because  they 
are  so  combined,  so  changeable,  so  constantly 
coming  and  going,  with  various  phases  and  in 
various  ways,  that  no  man  can  give  the  whole  of  it. 
There  is  always  more;  and  when  that  is  ex- 
pretjcd  there  is  still  more.    There  is  no  end  to  it 

— Btecker. 


X.    HIS  CHARACTERS  AND  TITLES. 

1.  The  Word  of  God. 

(875.)  The  Divine  Person  who  has  accom- 
plished the  salvation  of  mankind  is  called  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  of  God  (Rev.  xix.  13) ;  not 
only  because  God  at  first  created,  and  still  governs 


The  Bun  of  Klghteonsnesa. 

878.)  Christ  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  for  as 
by  nature  there  was  no  guile  found  on  His  lips,  so 
is  He  habitually  and  actually  righteous.  He  is  com- 
pared to  the  sun.  First,  because,  as  all  light  wns 
gathered  into  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  from  it 
derived  to  us,  so  it  pleased  God  that  in  Him  should 
the  fulness  of  all  excellency  dwell ;  and  therefore 
those  that  look  for  perfection  out  of  Christ,  do  look 
for  light  without  tlie  sun. 

Secondly,  as  there  is  but  one  sun,  so  there  is 
but  one  Sun  of  Righteousness  ;  and  therefore  what 
needeth  two  heads,  or  two  husbands?  One  must 
needs  be  an  adulterer.  Christ  does  all  by  the 
Spirit,  which  is  His  vicar.  Other  vicar  needs  He 
not,  though  there  are  a  thousand  worlds  more. 

Thirdly,  as  the  sun  is  above  in  the  firmament,  so 
Christ  is  exalted  up  on  high,  to  convey  His  graces 
and  virtues  to  all  His  creatures  here  below,  even  as 
the  sun  conveys  life  and  quickens  the  earth,  yea,  all 
things  thereon,  though  itself  be  but  one. 

Fourthly,  as  the  sun  works  largely  in  all  things 
here  below,  so  does  Christ. 

Fifthly,  as  the  sun  is  the  fountain  of  light,  and 
the  eye  of  the  world,  so  Christ  is  the  fountain  of  all 
spiritual  light.  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world," 
saith  He  of  Himself,  He  was  that  light  that  en- 
lightens the  world,  saith  St.  John  of  Him ;  and 
therefore  Zacharias  termeth  Him  "the  dayspring 
from  on  high." 

Sixthly,  as  the  suq  directs  us  whither  to  go,  and 
which  way,  so  does  Christ  teach  us  to  go  to  heaven, 
and  by  what  means  ;  what  duties  to  perform,  what 
things  to  avoid,  and  what  things  to  bear. 

Seventhly,  as  the  sun  is  pleasant  and  darkness  b 
terrible,  so  Christ  is  comfortable,  for  He  makes  all 
at  peace  when  He  comes,  and  sends  His  Spirit,  the 
Comforter.  Now  He  is  in  heaven.  Hierefore  as 
ignorance  and  error  is  expressed  by  darkness,  so, 
contrarily,  joy  and  honour  and  knowledge  whk:h 
brings  it  is  expressed  by  light ;  and  Christ  is  our 
director,  our  supporter,  and  without  Him  what  are 
we  ?  and  what  do  we  but  glory  in  our  shame  ? 

Eighthly,  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  is  conveyed 
influence  to  inake  things  grow,  and  to  distinguisb 
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between  times  and  seasons.  Thus  Christ,  by  His 
power,  makes  all  things  cheerful,  and  therefore  is 
called  the  "quickening  spirit,"  for  He  quickens 
the  dead  and  dark  soul,  which,  till  Christ  shine  on 
us,  is  a  dungeon  of  ignorance  and  unbelief ;  and 
as  His  Spirit  blows  on  our  spirits,  so  also  it  worlcs 
a  spring  in  the  growth  of  grace,  or  a  sunmier  in 
strength  of  seal. 

Ninthly,  the  sun  works  these  effects,  not  by 
coming  down  to  us,  but  by  influence  ;  and  shall  we 
then  bis  so  sottish  as  to  imagine  that  Christ  of 
necessity  must  come  bodilv  in  uie  sacrament  to  us, 
or  else  there  u  no  work  of  the  Spirit  by  that 
ordinance.  Can  the  sun  be  thus  powenul  in  opera- 
tion by  nature,  and  shall  not  this  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness be  more  powerful  by  the  influence  of  His  Spirit 
to  comfort  uid  quicken  us,  though  He  comes  not 
bodily  down  into  a  piece  of  bread  ? 

Tenthly,  as  the  sun  does  work  freely,  drawing  up 
▼apours  to  dissolve  them  into  rain  upon  the  earth, 
to  cherish  it  when  it  is  dry,  so  does  Christ.^  He 
freely  came  from  heaven  to  us,  and  freely  draws  up 
our  hearts  to  heaven,  which  cannot  ascend  thither 
but  by  His  exhaling  power.  Christ  is  our  loadstone, 
that  draws  these  iron,  hard  hearts  of  ours  upward, 
causing  us  to  contemn  this  base  world,  counting  it 
''dross  and  dung,"  as  the  Church  is  shadowed 
out   in  Revelation  treading  the  moon  under  her 


Eleventhly,  as  the  sun  shines  upon  all,  vet  doth 
not  heat  all,  so  Christ  is  offered  to  all.  He  shines 
on  all  where  the  gospel  comes,  but  all  are  not  en- 
lightened ;  and  all  that  are  enlightened  do  not 
bum  in  love  to  Him  ;  nay,  some  are  more  hardened 
by  it,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  tun  to  harden  some 
bodies. 

Twelvthly,  and  lastly,  as  the  sun  quickens  and 
pots  life  into  dead  creatures,  so  shall  Christ,  by  His 
power,  quicken  our  dead  bodies,  and  raise  them  up 
again  when  He  shall  come  to  judgment 

—S^des,  1577-1635, 

A.  The  door. 

(879.)  You  are  not  shut  out  of  your  Father's 
house,  poor  prodigal.  The  door  is  opened.  You 
have  not  to  stand  and  knock  by  the  month  together 
with  processes  of  repentance  and  reformation.  A 
door  IS  opened.  Christ  is  that  door.  If  you  come 
to  Christ  you  have  come  to  God ;  if  you  trust  in 
Jesus  vou  are  saved.  The  door  to  the  ark  was  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  hugest  beasts  as  well  as  the 
tiniest  animals,  and  the  door  into  God's  mercy  is 
wide  enough  to  let  in  the  greatest  sinner  as  well  as 
the  more  refined  moralist  — Spurgeon, 

(88a)  Christ  is  the  door  of  salvation.  Wide 
enough  is  that  door  for  the  admission  of  all.  "  If 
any  roan,"  is  the  superscription  on  its  portals. 
Whatever  be  the  age,  the  country,  the  colour  of 
skin ;  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  bond  or  free ; — 
free  as  that  sun  in  heaven  which  shines  with  indis- 
criminate splendour  on  molehill  and  mountain,  on 
cottage  and  palace,  on  blade  of  'grass  and  stately 
pdm  or  cedar :  free  as  that  mountain  stream,  sing- 
mg  its  way  amid  birch  and  heather  to  lake  or 
ocean  ;  free  as  that  stream  is  to  the  fish  that  sports 
m  its  pools,  or  to  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest,  or  to 
the  wayside  pilgrims  to  slake  their  thirst ;  free  as 
that  ocean  is  to  every  vessel  and  every  craft,  from 
the  rude  fisherman's  boat  and  the  plank  of  the  cast- 
away, to  the  iron  fortress,  carrying  its  impenetraole 
Arathing  and  its  sleeping  thunders ; — ^so  free  is  that , 


door  of  entrance  into  the  Fold  of  the  Heavenly 
Shepherd.  Around  it,  rich  and  poor  may  congre- 
gate together,  with  this  plea,  "The  Lord  is  the 
Redeemer  of  us  all."  It  is  not  like  the  doors 
opening  into  the  high  places  of  the  world.  These 
are  patent  only  to  the  favoured  few.  These  can 
onl^  be  opened  by  the  key  of  influence,  or  merit, 
or  intellect,  or  rank,  or  money  (the  golden  key 
which  fits  all  locks) ;  while  xhe  multitude — the 
vast  majority — stand  outside,  excluded.  But  all 
are  warranted  and  welcome  here.         — Macduff, 

(881.)  The  old  city  of  Troy  had  but  one  gate. 
Go  round  and  round  and  round  the  city,  and  you 
could  find  no  other.  If  you  wanted  to  get  in,  there 
was  but  one  way,  and  no  other.  So  to  the  strong  . 
and  beautiful  dty  of  heaven  there  is  but  one  ^le, 
and  no  other.  Do  you  know  what  it  b?  Cnrist 
says,  "  I  am  the  door." 

6.  The  Vina. 

(882.)  A  beautiful  theory  has  recently  been 
established  in  vegetable  physiology,  which  illus- 
trates in  a  most  striking  manner  Uie  nature  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  believers,  as  symbolised 
by  a  vine  and  its  branches.  This  theory  proceeds  | 
on  the  assumption  that  all  plants,  without  excep- 
tion, are  strictly  annual ;  the  only  diflference  be- 
tween the  more  fugitive  and  the  more  permanent 
species  being  that  the  one  kind  is  propagated  ex- 
clusively by  seeds,  while  the  other  is  propagated  by 
both  buds  and  seeds.  This  notion  is  opposed  to  the 
popuUr  belief,  and  to  the  apparent  evidence  of  our 
senses.  A  tree,  under  which  class  the  vine  of  course 
is  included,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  single  plant, 
like  a  primrose  or  a  lily,  only  that  it  does  not  fade 
in  autumn,  and  is  possessed  of  perennial  growth. 
The  common  idea  is  that  it  is  an  mdividual,  having 
the  same  kind  of  individuality  or  personality  tliat  a 
man  has;  the  root,  trunk,  brandies,  leaves,  and 
blossoms  being  component  parts  of  one  and  the 
self-same  single  plant,  just  lis  the  body,  limbs,  and 
various  organs  are  component  parts  of  one  and  the 
self-same  human  being.  And  this  certainly  is  the 
impression  which  at  first  sight  it  produces.  Recent 
scientific  researches,  however,  tiave  proved  this 
belief  to  be  erroneous.  A  tree  is  now  found  to  be 
not  a  single  individual,  a  single  plant,  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  a  body 
corporate.  The  idea  involved  in  a  genealogical  tree 
is  exactly  that  which  is  involved  in  a  natural  tree  ; 
the  former  consists  of  living  and  dead  persons,  as 
the  latter  consists  of  living  and  dead  plants.  In  its 
full  wealth  of  summer  foliage  and  vigour,  a  tree  is 
literally  a  vegetable  colony,  propagating  its  indi- 
vidual plants  vertically  in  the  air,  instead  of  spread- 
ing them  out  horizontally  over  the  earth's  surface, 
like  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less, 
to  use  the  language  of  one  who  has  written  a  special 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  than  a  collection  of  living 
and  growing,  but  separate  and  distinct,  plants — the 
production  of  the  ctfrrent  year,  and  likewise  of  the 
dead  remains  of  a  still  larger  number  of  individual 
plants  of  the  same  kind  or  species,  the  production 
of  a  series  of  bygone  years.  Each  season  new 
shoots  or  annual  plants  spring  up  from  the  buds 
which  crown  the  old  ones ;  and  these  are  the  only 
living  parts  of  the  tree.  Each  season,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  these  shoots  or  annual  plants,  having 
fulfilled  the  purposes  of  their  existence,  die  com- 
pletely— there  being  jio  provision  in  vegetable,  as 
m  animal  economy,  to  repair  wasted  tibsucs;  but 
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though  dead  and  composed  of  very  perishable 
materials,  they  escape  decomposition,  to  which  all 
dead  organic  matter  is  liable  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  elements,  owing  to  the  roots  of  the 
new  buds  with  which  they  are  tipped  growing  over 
them,  inclosing  them  on  every  side  and  through- 
out their  entire  length.  They  are  thus  hermetically 
encased  in  the  tree,  and  serve  to  increase  its  size, 
affording  to  the  new  plants  that  are  to  spring  from 
them  a  temporary  soil  and  a  permanent  mechanical 
support.  A  tree  is  thus  like  a  cluster  of  coral — 
each  new  generation  of  living  organisms  developing 
parasiiically  upon  the  remains  of  a  past  generation, 
living  and  dead  being  built  up  into  one  compact 
corporate  organisation.  And  just  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  growth  and  increase  of  coral  structures, 
except  the  strength  oi  the  waves  and  the  absence  of 
secreting  materials  in  the  sea,  so  there  can  be  no 
limit  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  of  its  construc- 
tion to  the  size  and  age  of  a  tree,  except  the  limit 
Imposed  by  soil  and  external  circumstances. 

Now,  viewed  in  this  light,  what  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  t)rpe  does  the  vine  afford  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  that  sacred  and  spiritual  corporation 
composed  of  Christ,  and  of  all  who  have  been 
united  to  Him  by  a  living  faith  as  the  living  Head 
—belonging  to  every  age  and  countiy,  belonging  to 
every  class  and  denomination,  Irving  and  decuil 
This  spiritual  body  is  one  organisation  ;  bat,  like  a 
coral  cluster,  it  is  composed  of  numberless  distinct 
and  separate  individuals.  This  sacred  vine  is  a 
unity;  but,  like  a  natural  tree,  it  is  made  up  of 
countless  separate  plants.  The  union  between 
Christ  and  His  people,  and  between  each  of  them- 
selves, is  of  the  closest  and  most  vital  description. 
Each  member  has  his  own  personality,  his  own 
individual  existence ;  and  yet,  living  or  dead,  he  is 
r^arded  as  a  scion,  or  branch,  of  one  common  stock 
— a  component  and  integral  part  of  one  tree.  The 
same  bond  unites  each  to  all ;  the  same  sap  pervades 
ail ;  the  same  life  animates  them  all.  Christ  is  not 
the  trunk,  nor  the  branches,  but  the  whole  vine ; 
they  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of 
His  bones.  I'hey  are  His  fulnns^  in  the  same 
sense  that  all  the  separate  plants  grow  on  a  tree, 
and  the  remains  of  those  that  are  dead,  make  up 
the  outline,  and  form,  and  substance  of  ^hat  tree. 

— MacmiUan. 

7.  The  Bavlour. 

(883.)  At  the  very  utterance  of  the  name, — a 
Saviour,  ^every  heart  exults  with  a  delight  other- 
wise unknown.  To  the  generous  breast  no  other 
object  is  so  beautiful,  no  other  sound  so  welcome. 
Never  do  we  shed  such  rapturous  tears,  or  feel  so 
passionate  a  joy,  as  when  we  witness  the  heroism 
and  the  self-devotion  of  some  act  of  magnanimous 
deliverance.  Power  softens  into  loveliness,  when 
thus  exerted.  Danger  and  toil,  encountered  in  such 
a  cause,  impart  a  stem,  yet  irresistible  attraction. 
It  is  thus  we  think  of  the  patriot,  bleeding  for  the 
freedom  of  his  country;  of  the  philanthropist, 
regardless  of  his  own  security  amidst  pestilence, 
and  darkness,  and  the  ministers  of  death,  that  he 
may  release  the  wretched  captive,  and  break  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor ;  of  the  advocate,  defending 
the  home  of  the  widow  or  the  heritage  of  the  orphan, 
and  turning  into  mockery  the  venality  of  accusation, 
and  the  menaces  of  vengeance ;  of  the  statesman, 
who  stands  forth  single-handed,  but  with  a  daunt- 
less hearty  to  turn  biick  the  flood  of  tyranny  or 


faction,  when  threatening  to  engulf  in  commoo 
ruin  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  the  safety  of 
mankind ;  and  of  the  pilot,  adventurously  urging 
his  way  through  the  pitiless  and  maddening  surge, 
that  he  may  snatch  some  solitary  victim  from  the 
horrors  of  shipwreck,  and  bear  him,  naked  and 
shivering,  to  the  shore.  What,  then,  shall  be  the 
glory  of  Him  who  plunged,  with  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  unsheltered  peril,  into  the  very  depths  of 
misery,  to  rescue  the  perishing  soull  Or  what 
shall  be  the  measure,  either  of  our  admiration  or 
our  gratitude,  when  we  celebrate,  beholding  its  last 
triumphs,  the  emancipation  of  a  world  !  Advocate, 
friend,  brother, — these  are  beloved  names;  and, 
like  a  grateful  odour,  they  give  life  to  the  drooping 
spirit ;  but  if  the  name  of  Saviour  be  more  endear- 
ing than  them  all,  then  what  is  that  ravishment  of 
love  with  which  the  rescued  sinner  shall  hail  at 
length  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus  !  — M*AIL 

8.  The  aiTer  of  Peace. 

(884.)  I  went  into  a  German  church  in  one  of  the 
old  quaint  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  twilight-time 
was  falling  over  the  old  buildings,  to  hear  an  organ. 
The  building  was  dark  as  I  entered  it,  for  only  a 
single  candle  struggled  with  the  gloom  that  posseted 
the  aisles  and  nave,  the  columns,  and  arches,  and 
old  monuments,  and  made  all  things  weird  and 
spectral.  Some  hundred  people  sat  there ;  and  the 
strange  thing  be^an  its  wonaerfiil  work  of  sound, 
calling  up  all  the  faculties  from  their  chambers — the 
watchmen  of  the  soul  from  their  citadeb  and  cells. 
How  it  groaned  through  the  old  building !  How 
those  wonderful  sounds  throbbed  against  the  pillars 
and  shook  them,  and  rumbled  along  beneath  our 
feet,  and  travelled  thrillingly  and  palpitatingly  over- 
head among  the  arches.  You  know  what  an  organ 
can  do  ;  how  it  can  sigh,  and  shout,  and  storm,  and 
rage ;  and  how  it  can  madden,  and  how  it  can 
soothe.  And  then,  when  the  wonderful  creature  I 
was  listening  to  had  poured  out  these  preludes  of  its 
power,  it  began  to  utter  some  marvellous  delirium 
of  music  (1  think  Mendelssohn's  IValptirgis  Nighi'^x 
it  imposed  on  the  imagination  the  whole  scenery 
of  a  wild  tempest — a  storm  of  nature  among  heaths 
and  mountains  1  The  thunder  rolled  near  and  far 
among  the  crags ;  the  rain  hissed  in  the  wind  ;  the 
flash  of  the  lightning  went  by  you  !  the  storm 
possessed — it  overwhelmed  you  !  The  blasts  of  the 
tempest  and  the  bolts  of  the  thunder  were  like 
giant  spirits  striving  together  in  night  and  solitude ; 
while  fear,  and  terror,  and  awe,  and  horror,  held 
revelry  and  carnival.  And  then,  I  will  tell  you 
what  came — I  had  never  heard  it  before — I  thought 
it  was  a  human  voice.  Amidst  the  hurricane  on  the 
organ  it  rose  so  clear,  so  calm,  so  ineflably  restful 
and  lights  so  high  over  the  surges  and  the  wailing  of 
the  rain,  the  thunder,  and  the  wind.  It  was  the 
vox  humana  stop,  that  wondrous  simulation,  the 
human  voice  stop,  the  mightiest  marvel  of  all  the 
artifices  of  music  ;  the  storm  continued,  but  still  it 
sang  on,  and  rose  on  the  wings  of  light  and  of 
sound,  over  all  the  hurricanes  that  hurri<3l  from  the 
pipes  and  the  keys.  Then  I  thought  of  the  one 
Human- Voice  Stop  in  Time,  that  said,  "  Why  d9 
the  heathen  rage^  and  the  people  imagine  a  vaim 
thing  f  "  "  The  heathen  raged,  the  hngdoms  wen 
moved:  He  uttered  His  voice  ;  the  earth  melted.* 
Amidst  the  crash  of  kingdoms,  thrones,  peoples,  and 
opinions;  amidst  panics,  and  horrors,  and  feai% 
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and  travails,  one  Vaice^  and  only  one,  has  been 
heard.  One  human  voice,  able  to  sway  all  storms, 
to  pierce  to  and  sing  in  the  heavens,  high  above 
those  lower  regions  where  the  tempests  have  their 
home.  It  is  **  //r  that  sUteth  upon  the  circle  of  the 
earthy*  who  has  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,  the  voice 
including  every  human  chord — '*  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation,  but  in  Me  ye  shall  have 
peace.    Come  unio  Me^  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

— i?.  P.  Hood. 

fL  Onrllfli. 

(885.)  Christ  Is  onr  life.  How  His  life  Is  made 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  our  own,  is  a  mystery  of 
grace,  of  which  you  have  seen  types  in  the  garden, 
where  just  now  so  many  millions  of  God's  thoughts 
are  sprmging  and  growing;  into  beautiful  expression. 
Tou  once  grafted  somethmg  on  to  a  fruit-tree.  The 
process,  though  delicate,  was  most  simple.  You 
only  had  to  be  careful  that  there  should  be  clean, 
clear,  close  contact  between  the  graft  and  the  tree. 
The  smallest  shred  or  filament  of  wrapping  round 
the  graft  would  have  prevented  the  life  of  the  tree 
from  flowing  into  it.  The  weak,  bleeding  graft 
was  fastened  on  to  the  strong  stem  just  as  it  was  : 
then  in  due  time  it  struck ;  then  gradually  the  tiny 
slip  grew  into  the  flourishing  bough  ;  and  lately,  as 
you  stood  looking  at  that  miracle  of  tender  forma- 
tion and  soft  bright  flush,  you  almost  fancied  it 
was  conscious.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  1  live  ;  never- 
theless, not  I,  but  the  tree  liveth  in  me ;  and  the 
life  I  now  live  in  the  foliage,  I  live  by  faith  in  the 
shaft  of  the  tree.  1  trust  to  the  tree  only ;  every 
moment  I  am  clinging  to  it,  and  without  it  I  can 
do  nothing.*'  — Stanford. 

XI.    VARIOUS  EMBLEMS  OF  CHRIST. 

(886.)  Cast  thine  eyes  which  way  thon  wilt  and 
thou  shalt  hardly  look  upon  anything  but  Christ 
Jesus  has  taken  the  name  of  that  thing  upon  Him- 
self. Is  it  day  ?  and  dost  thou  behold  the  sun  ?  He 
is  called  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Or  is  it  night  ? 
snd  dost  thou  behold  the  stars?  He  is  called  a  Star, 
•*  There  shall  come  a  SUr  out  of  Jacob."  Or  is  it 
morning?  and  dost  thou  behold  the  morning  star? 
He  is  called  "the  bright  Morning  Star."  Or  is  it 
noon  ?  and  dost  thou  behold  clear  light  all  the  world 
over?  He  is  "that  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world."  Come  nearer  :  if  thou 
lookest  upon  the  earth,  and  takest  a  view  of  the 
creatures  about  thee,  dost  thou  see  the  sheep  ?  "  As 
a  sheep  before  her  shearer  is  dumb."  Or  seest  thou 
a  lamb  ?  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  Seest  thou 
a  shepherd  watching  over  his  flock  ?  '*  I  am  the 
Oood  Shepherd."  Or  seest  thou  a  fountain,  waters, 
rivers?  He  b  a  Fountain.  Or  seest  thou  a  tree  good 
for  food,  or  a  flower  ?  He  is  "  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon." 
Art  thou  adorning  thyself,  and  taking  a  view  of  thy 
mraients?  "Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Art 
uiou  eating  meat,  and  taking  a  view  of  what  thou 
bast  on  thy  uble  He  is  the  Bread  of  God ;  the 
tine  Bread  from  Heaven ;  the  Bread  of  Life. 

— Ambrose. 

Xn.    TYPICAL  REFERENCES  TO  CHRIST. 

a.  JM^sUddar. 

(887.)  Some  writers  appear  anxious  to  prove  tfiat 
Ihe  appearance  which  the  patriarch  saw  was  not 


precisely  that  of  a  ladder,  but  probably  that  of  a 
pyramid  or  pillar.  There  is  a  want  of  dignity, 
they  think,  in  the  image  of  a  ladder,  and  they  would 
therefore  substitute  a  more  imposing.  But  though 
many  of  the  same  truths  might  be  taught,  if  there 
were  the  supposed  change  in  the  emblem,  we  ar« 
no  ways  afi'ected  by  the  homeliness  of  the  figure,  but 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  adds  to  its  fitness. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  prophecy  in  regard  to 
the  Christ,  "He  hath  nofurm  nor  comeliness;  and 
when  we  shall  see  Him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  wc 
should  desire  Him."  And  therefore,  if  He  is  to  be 
delineated  as  connecting  earth  and  heaven,  we 
should  expect  the  image  to  be  that  of  a  ladder,  a 
common  instrument,  with  nothing  of  the  grand  and 
attractive,  rather  tiian  of  a  splendid  tower,  such  as 
that  of  Babel,  which  men  themselves  would  delight  to 
rear,  and  when  reared  to  admire.  Besides,  how- 
ever, we  would  avoid  the  straining  a  type.  We  own 
that  the  representation  of  Christ,  under  the  figure 
of  a  ladder,  appears  to  us  to  include  the  most  exact 
references  to  the  appointed  mode  of  salvation.  How 
do  I  look  to  be  saved  ?  by  clinging  to  Christ.  How 
do  I  expect  to  ascend  up  to  heaven  ?  by  jnounting 
step  by  step,  the  whole  neight  of  Christ's  work,  so 
that  He  is  made  unto  me  of  God,  "  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 
It  is  no  easy  thing,  the  gaining  eternal  life  through 
the  finished  work  of  the  Meiliator.  It  is  a  vast 
deal  more  than  the  sitting  wiih  the  prophet  in  his 
car  of  fire,  and  being  borne  aloft,  without  eflbrt,  to 
an  incorruptible  inheritance.  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  suflereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force."  There  must  be,  if  we  may  thus  express  it,  a 
holding  fast  to  Christ,  and  a  climbing  up  to  Christ : 
to  look  back  is  to  grow  dizzy,  to  let  go  is  to  perish. 
And  that  we  are  to  mount  by  the  Mediator,  and, 
all  the  while,  to  keep  hold  of  the  Mediator ;  that 
we  are  in  short  to  ascend  by  successive  stages, 
stretching  the  hand  to  one  lin*  after  another  in  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  planting  the  foot  on 
one  step  after  another  in  the  covenant  made  with 
us  in  Christ — what  can  more  aptly  exhibit  this,  than 
the  exhibiting  Christ  as  a  ladder,  set  upon  the  earth 
that  men  may  scale  the  heavens  ?  The  necessity  for 
our  striving,  and  yet  the  uselessness  of  that  striving, 
if  not  exerted  in  the  right  manner  ;  the  impossil)ility 
of  our  entering  heaven  except  through  Christ,  and 
the  equal  impossibility  of  our  entering  it,  without 
eflbrt  and  toil ;  the  fearful  peril  of  our  relaxing,  for 
an  instant,  our  spiritual  vigilance  and  earnestness, 
seeing  that  we  hang,  as  it  were,  between  earth  and 
heaven,  and  may  be  thrown  by  a  moment*s  careless- 
ness, headlong  to  the  ground  ;  the  completeness  and 
singleness  of  the  salvation  which  is  in  Jesus,  so 
that,  if  we  adhere  to  it,  it  is  sufficient,  but  there  are 
no  modes  which  meet  in  it,  or  branch  ofl*  from  it ; 
swerve  a  single  inch,  and  you  have  no  footing,  but 
must  be  hopelessly  precipitated  :  all  these  particu- 
lars seem  imlicated  under  the  imaj^ery  of  a  ladder, 
and  could  not  perhaps  have  been  equally  marked, 
had  some  other  emblem  been  given  of  the  connect- 
ing of  earth  and  heaven  by  the  Mediator  Christ 

^MelvUl.  I798-I87I, 

Xni.   MtS  OFFICES. 

1.  Our  represantatlTik 

*  (888.)  As  the  burgess  of  a  town  or  corporation, 
sitting  in  the  parliament  house,  beareth  the  person 
of  thi^  whole  town  or  place,  and  what  he  saith  the 
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whole  town  saith,  and  what  is  done  to  him  is  done 
to  the  whole  town,  even  so  Christ  upon  the  cross 
stood  in  our  place  and  bare  our  persons,  and  what- 
•oever  He  sulTered  we  suffered,  and  when  He  died 
all  died  with  Him — all  the  fitithful  died  in  Him, 
and,  as  He  is  risen  again,  so  the  faithful  are  risen 
in  Him.  ^Boys^  1560-1643. 

I.  Our  BMdlAtor. 

(889.)  Hu  mediatorship  includes  His  appearing 
for  us  in  heaven,  His  owning  of  our  cause,  and  of 
our  souls  to  God  the  Father  :  **  Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  holy  place  made  with  hands,  but  into 
heaven,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us."  He  does  not  in  an  ordinary  way  and  manner 
appear  for  us  in  heaven  ;  but  with  an  emphasis.  He 
does  openly  and  publicly,  before,  all  the  saints  and 
angels,  appear  for  us  in  the  presence  of  God  the 
Father.  It  is  a  comfort  unto  a  man  sometimes  to 
have  a  good  friend  at  court,  at  the  king's  elbow, 
that  may  own  him  and  appear  for  him  ;  but  though 
a  man  have  a  friend  at  court,  sometimes  if  there  be 
any  danger,  he  will  not  appear  and  own  him ;  it 
mav  be  he  will  own  him,  and  countenance  his  cause 
as  long  as  there  is  no  danger,  but  no  longer.  But 
now,  here  we  have  a  Friend  in  heaven,  that  will 
appear  for  us,  and  own  our  causes,  and  our  souls, 
and  in  all  conditions  appear  for  us. 

•^Brid^^  i6oo-i67a 

(890.)  What  doth  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ, 
our  great  High  Priest,  when  He  offers  up  our  gifts 
unto  God  the  Father  ? 

First,  He  doth  take  our  persons,  and  carries  them 
in  unto  God  the  Father,  m  a  most  unperceivable 
way  to  us.  He  knows  that  if  our  persons  be  not 
first  accepted,  our  duty  cannot  be  accepted. 

Secondly,  As  He  doth  take  our  persons,  and  lead 
and  carry  us  into  the  presence  of  God  the  Father  : 
so,  when  we  do  perform  any  duty.  He  doth  observe 
what  evil  or  faihng  there  is  in  that  duty,  and  draws 
it  out,  takes  it  away  before  he  presents  the  duty 
unto  God  the  Father.  A  child  that  would  present 
his  father  a  nosegay,  goes  into  the  garden,  and  he 
rathers  flowers  and  weeds  together  ;  but  coming  to 
his  mother,  she  takes  them,  and  picks  out  the  weeds, 
and  binds  up  the  flowers  by  themselves,  and  so  it  is 
presented  to  the  father.  Thus  it  is  with  us :  we  go 
to  duty,  and  we  gather  weeds  and  flowers  together  ; 
but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  comes  and  picks  out  the 
weeds,  and  then  He  presents  nothing  but  flowers 
unto  God  the  Father.  — Bridge^  1600*1670. 

(891.)  A  mediator  is  considered  in  two  ways,  by 
nature  or  by  oflice,  as  the  Fathers  distinguish.  He 
b  a  mediator  by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both 
natures,  divine  and  human  ;  and  mediator  by  office, 
as  transacting  matters  between  God  and  man. 

S.  Our  Intercessor. 

(892.)  Christ's  presence  and  employment  in 
heaven  lays  a  strong  engagement  on  God  to  bring 
His  whole  force  and  power  into  the  field  upon  all 
occasions  for  His  saints'  defence.  One  special  end 
of  His  journey  to  heaven,  and  abode  there,  is,  that 
He  might  («is  the  saints'  solicitor)  be  ever  interced- 
ing for  such  supplies  and  succours  of  His  Father, 
as  their  exigencies  call  for  ;  and  the  more  to  assure 
us  of  the  same  before  He  went.  He  did  (as  it  were) 
tell  us^  what  heads  He  meant  to  go  upon  in  His 


intercession,  when  He  should  come  there;  one  of 
which  was  this.  That  His  Father  should  keep  His 
children  while  they  were  to  stay  in  the  w^rld,  from 
the  evil  thereof  (John  xvii.  15).  Neither  doth 
Christ  take  upon  Him  this  work  of  His  own  head, 
but  hath  the  same  appointment  of  His  Father,  for 
what  He  now  prays  in  neaven,  as  He  had  for  wluU 
He  suflered  on  earth.  He  that  ordained  Him  a 
priest  to  die  for  sinners,  did  not  then  strip  Him  of 
rUs  priestly  garments  (as  Aaron)  but  appoints  Him 
to  ascend  in  them  to  heaven,  wliere  He  sits  a  priest 
for  ever  by  God's  oath.  And  this  office  of  mter- 
cession  was  erected  purely  in  mercy  to  believer;^ 
that  they  might  have  full  content  given  them  for  the 
performance  of  all  that  God  had  promised  ;  so  that 
Jesus  Christ  lies  lieger  at  court  as  our  ambassador, 
to  see  all  carried  fairly  between  God  and  us  accord- 
ing  to  agreement  :  and  if  Christ  follow  His  business 
closely,  and  be  faithful  in  His  place  to  believers,  all 
is  well.  And  doth  it  not  behove  Him  to  be  so,  who 
intercedes  for  such  dear  relations?  Suppose  a 
king's  son  should  get  out  of  a  besieged  citv,  where 
he  hath  left  his  wife  and  children  (whom  he  loves 
as  his  own  soul)  and  these  all  ready  to  die  by  sword 
or  famine,  if  supply  come  not  the  sooner ;  could 
this  prince,  when  arrived  at  his  father's  house,  please 
himself  with  the  delights  of  the  court,  and  forget 
the  distress  of  his  family  ?  Or  rather  would  he  not 
come  post  to  his  father  (having  their  crits  and 

f roans  always  in  his  ears)  and  oefore  he  eat  or 
rink,  do  his  errand  to  his  father,  and  entreat  him 
if  ever  he  loved  him,  that  he  would  send  all  the 
force  of  his  kingdom  to  raise  the  siege,  rather  than 
any  of  his  dear  relations  should  perisli?  Surely, 
sirs,  though  Christ  be  at  the  top  of  His  preferment, 
and  out  of  the  storm  in  regard  of  His  own  person, 
yet  His  children,  left  behind*  in  the  midst  ofsins* 
Satans,  and  the  world's  batteries,  are  in  His  heart, 
and  shall  not  be  forgotten  a  moment  by  Him. 

— GurftaHy  1 61 7-1679. 

(893.)  Based  upon  the  atonement  is  the  inters 
cession  of  Christ.  "  If  any  man  sin  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father.^  He  is  there  to-day 
advocating  our  cause.  Whether  He  presents  His 
petitions  in  words  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  Peihaps 
His  presence  there  is  quite  enough.  We  read  that 
Qlschylus  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
and  about  to  be  led  to  execution.  His  brother, 
Amyntas,  had  signalised  himself  in  the  service  of 
his  countiT,  and  just  as  his  brother  was  condemned 
he  entered  the  court.  He  came  in,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  he  lifted  up  his  arm  ~  the  stump  of 
his  arm,  for  he  had  lost  his  hand  in  battle.  He 
liAed  it  up  in  the  sight  of  all  but  said  not  a  word, 
and  when  the  judges  saw  this  mark  of  suffering  they 
forgave  the  guilty  brother  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
had  imperilled  his  life  in  behalf  of  the  country. 
And  perhaps  Jesus  Christ  has  onlv  to  present  Him- 
self before  the  throne  of  His  Father  and  show  the 
marks  of  suffering  to  obtain  acquittal  and  pardon 
for  transgressors.  — y.  C.  Jrnes, 

4.  OnrexamplA. 

(894.)  When  Alexander  the  Great  marched 
through  Persia,  his  way  was  stopped  with  ice  and 
snow,  insomuch  that  his  soldiers,  being  tired  out 
with  hard  marches,  were  discouraged  and  would 
have  gone  no  further,  which  he  perceiving,  dis- 
mounted his  horse,  and  went  on  toot  through  the 
I  midst  of  them  all,  making  himself  a  way  with  a 
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pickaxe ;  whereat  they  all  being  ashamed,  first  his 
friends,  then  the  captains  of  his  army,  and  last  of 
all  the  common  solaiers,  followed  him.  So  should 
all  men  follow  Christ  their  Saviour,  by  that  rough 
aqd  unpleasant  way  of  the  cross  that  He  hath  gone 
before  them — He  having  drank  unto  them  the  cup 
of  His  passion,  they  are  to  pie<lge  Him  when  occa- 
sion is  offered  ;  He  having  left  them  an  example  of 
Uis  suffering,  they  are  to  follow  Him  in  the  self- 
same step>  of  sorrow.  —Spencer^  1658. 

(895.)  It  b  reported  in  the  Bohemian  story,  that 
S.  Wenceslaus,  their  king,  one  winter  night  going 
to  his  devotions  in  a  remote  church,  barefooted  in 
the  snow  and  sharpness  of  unequal  and  pointed  ice, 
bis  servant,  Podavivus,  who  waited  upon  his  master's 
piety,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  affections, 
D^;an  to  fiunt  through  the  violence  of  the  snow  and 
ooid,  till  the  king  commanded  him  to  follow  him 
and  set  his  feet  in  the  same  footsteps  which  his  feet 
should  mark  for  him ;  the  servant  did  so,  and  either 
fancied  a  cure  or  found  one,  for  he  followed  his 
prince,  helped  forward  by  shame  and  zeal  for  his 
unitation,  and  by  the  forming  footsteps  for  him  in 
the  snow.  In  Uie  same  manner  does  the  blessed 
Jesns :  for  since  our  way  is  troublesome,  obscure, 
fiill  of  objections  and  danger,  apt  to  be  mistaken 
and  to  affright  our  industry,  He  commands  us  to 
aiark  His  footsteps,  to  tread  where  His  feet  have 
itood,  and  not  only  invites  us  forward  by  the  argu- 
ment of  His  example,  but  He  hath  trodden  down 
much  of  the  difficulty,  and  made  the  way  easier  and 
fit  for  our  feeL  For  He  knows  our  infirmities,  and 
Himself  hath  felt  their  experience  in  all  things  but 
in  the  neighbourhoods  of  sm  ;  and  therefore  He  hath 
proportioned  a  way  and  a  path  to  our  strength  and 
capacities,  and,  like  Jacob,  hath  marched  softly  and 
in  evenness  with  the  children  and  cattle,  to  entertain 
us  by  the  comfort  of  His  company  and  the  influence 
of  a  perpetual  guide. 

— Jeremy  Taylor^  1613-1667. 

(896  )  The  master  doth  not  only  rule  the  scholar^s 
tx)ok  for  him,  but  writes  him  a  copy  with  his  own 
hand.  Christ's  command  is  our  rule ;  His  life  our 
copy.  If  thou  wilt  walk  hollly,  thou  must  not  only 
endeavour  to  do  what  Christ  commands,  but  as 
Christ  Himself  did  ;  thou  must  labour  to  shape 
evciy  letter  in  thy  copy,  action  in  thv  life,  in  a  holy 
imitatinn  of  Jesus,  — Gumau,  1617-1679. 

<8^.)  Blessed  be  God  for  this  example— for  the 
^ory  of  the  condescension,  patience,  faith,  and  en* 
omance  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  extremity  of  all  sorts 
of  sufferings.  This  hath  been  the  pole*star  of  the 
Church  in  all  its  storms.        — Owen^  1616-1683. 

(898.)  Our  religion  sets  before  us,  not  the  example 
<if  a  stupid  stoic  who  had  by  obstinate  principles 
haidened  himself  against  all  sense  of  pain  beyond 
the  common  measures  of  humanity,  but  an  example 
of  a  man  like  ourselves,  that  had  a  tender  sense  of 
the  least  suffering,  and  yet  patiently  endured  the 

— Tilloisan^  1630-1694. 


(8991)  I  have  read  of  a  distinguished  general  who 
oonducted  an  army  by  forced  marches,  through  a 
sterile  as  well  as  hostile  country.  They  were  foot- 
awe,  worn,  and  wearv ;  supplied  with  the  scantiest 
fiuc;,  and  toiling  all  day  long,  through  heavy  sands, 
and  beneath  a  scorching  sun.  Yet  his  brave  men 
•such  as  fell  out  of  the  line  by  day,  un- 


less shot  down  by  the  foe,  who  crouched  like  tigen 
in  every  bush,  and  hung  in  clouds  on  their  flanks 
and  rear,  rejoiningtheir  ranks  in  the  cool  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Thus  this  gallant  army,  undaunted 
and  indomitable,  accomplished  a  great  achievement 
in  arms.  And  how  ?  They  were  inspired  by  their 
commander.  Foregoing  the  privileges  of  his  rank, 
he  dismounted  from  his  horse  to  put  himself  not 
only  at  the  head  of  his  men,  but  on  a  level  with  them. 
He  shared  their  hard  bed  ;  he  lived  on  their  scanty 
rations  ;  every  foot  they  walked,  he  walked  ;  every 
foe  they  faced,  he  faced  ;  every  hardship  they 
endured,  he  bore ;  and  with  cheek  as  brown,  and 
limbs  as  weary,  and  couch  as  rude  as  theirs,  he 
came  down  to  their  condition — touched  by  their  in- 
firmities, and  teaching  them  by  his  example  what 
part  to  act  and  with  what  patience  to  endure. 
They  would  have  followed  him  to  the  cannon's 
mouth— his  cry  not  Forward,  but  Follow. 

— Guthrie. 

(ooo.)  In  looking  at  Jesus  Christ,  as  He  moves 
h^h  and  apart  from  all  of  us  in  His  perfectly  spotless 
life,  one  sometimes  feels  as  we  have  felt  when  gazing 
on  the  bright  but  distant  glory  of  a  star  that  holds 
on  its  lofty  course  through  the  far  realms  of  space. 
We  wish  to  be  like  Christ;  we  long  to  be  like 
Christ ;  but  to  reach  His  high,  and  holy,  and  pure, 
and  spotless  character,  seems  to  be  like  wishing  to 
reach  that  orb  so  beautiful,  and  bright,  and  lovely, 
where  haply  sorrow  never  weeps,  and  sin  has  never 
entered.  But  to  rise  to  His  example,  to  attain  to 
His  holy  and  blameless  life,  ah  I  that  seems  as  im- 
possible as  to  climb  the  ethereal  heights  where  that 
bright  orb  is  shininp;,  as  it  shone  on  Eden,  and 
sludl  shine  when  the  judgment  of  this  world  is  come. 
We  say  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  The 
one  seems  at  times  as  impracticable  and  impossible 
as  the  other. 

Impossible !  With  God  all  things  are  possible. 
He  has  never  promised  tlut  we  shall  reach  the  one ; 
but  His  truth  and  His  Word  are  pledged  for  it,  that 
we  shall  attain  to  the  other.  — Guihrie, 

(901.)  Endeavour  to  follow  the  Great  Shepherd 
habitually.  The  Syrian  sheep  does  not  follow  its 
shepherd  by  fits  and  starts ;  seeking  to  be  near  him 
only  when  the  wolf  is  prowling,  or  when  the  dog  is 
on  Its  track;  when  the  night  shadows  are  falling,  or 
the  pasture  is  diminishing.  It  is  generally  found 
close  to  its  protector  and  guide.  It  is  an  undeviating, 
trustful  companionship,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  in 
fulness  and  in  drought,  in  summer  and  winter. 

So  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  with  the  believer ; — a 
constant,  consistent,  habitual  following  of  his  Lord, 
seeking  ever  to  have  a  realising  sense  of  His  near- 
ness. Not  merely  when  trouble  is  nigh  ;  in  the 
hour  of  affliction  and  sad  calamity,  or  of  impending 
d^th ;  but  in  the  midst  of  life's  joyous  sunshine, 
when  verdure  is  on  the  mountain  side,  when  the 
rills  are  singing  their  way  down  to  the  lower  valley^ 
and  the  tinkling  bells,  answering  from  fold  to  fold, 
tell  of  nothing  but  peace,  and  safety,  and  repose. 

(900.)  Christ's  example  is  opposed,  not  to  tem* 
peiance,  but  to  asceticism.  Even  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  followed  in  the  light  ot  com- 
mon sense.  What  He  might  do  in  one  age  or 
nation  we  may  find  perilous  in  a  different  state  of 
society.    It  is  our  bounden  du^  to  abstain  from  that 
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which  canseth  oar  brother  to  oflend,  whether  it  be 
meat  or  wine.  But  let  us  always  distrust  those 
who  twist  the  plain  language  of  Scripture  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  what  Christ  drank  was  not 
wine.  ^EggUston. 

XIV.     HOW   HIS    CHARACTER    IS    TO   BE 
STUDIED, 

(903.)  In  the  character  of  our  Lord,  the  more  we 
examine  the  more  we  shall  break  upon  new  beauties, 
and  fresh  convictions  of  its  loveliness.  When  we 
stand  upon  some  eminence  and  look  down  long 
vistas  of  landscape,  the  eye  is  so  enchanted  with  the 
combination  that  it  cannot  at  first  examine,  or  even 
perceive,  the  details  of  beauty  that  subsequently  dis- 
covered make  appreciation  deeper  than  Brst  im- 
pressions were  delightful  It  is  so  in  the  character 
of  Christ.  We  are  struck  with  the  combinations  of 
virtues  :  but  it  is  after  mature  and  pondering  obser- 
vation that  the  nice  beauties  and  rare  excellencies 
of  that  sublime  life  present  themselves  to  our  detec- 
tion. And,  to  sustain  the  comparison,  I  majr  add, 
that  as  in  the  landscape  many  of  the  finest  pomts  of 
the  picture  lie  in  shadow  and  are  obscured  until  the 
light  (which  always  plays  in  flitting  masses  upon  the 
banks  of  mountains)  suddenly  strikes  upon  these 
particular  spots,  and  lifting  them  out  of  their  dim- 
ness invests  them  with  peculiar  brilliancy  and  attrac- 
tion to  our  eyes  :  so  it  is  in  surveying  the  character 
of  our  Lord.  Points  that  have  lain  obscure,  and 
have  escaped  our  minute  attention,  suddenly  startle 
us  with  their  vivid  excellence,  as  the  light  and 
inward  illumination  of  God's  Spirit  pour  life  and 
meaning  into  words  that  have  heretofore  eiven  no 
admonition  to  our  hearts.  — Belltw. 

(904.)  If  you  desire  lo  fashion  Him  to  your  mind 
that  your  heart  ma^  love  Him,  I  will  tell  you  how.  Sit 
down  and  read  His  life — not  in  parts ;  not  a  chapter 
one  day,  and  another  the  next ;  not  a  paragraph 
with  your  coat  and  hat  at  your  elbow,  ready  to  start 
for  New  York  ;  but  read  His  life  straight  through, 
giving  your  mind  and  your  heart  time  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  what  you  read.  Thus  you  may  view 
Him  in  His  loveliness,  and  your  affections  cannot 
fail  of  being  touched.  If  you  went  into  an  artist's 
studio  to  look  at  the  picture  of  some  distinguished 
person  of  whose  appearance  you  wished  to  get  a  clear 
idea,  how  do  you  think  it  would  answer  to  have,  at 
your  first  visit,  all  of  that  painted  face,  except  the  fore- 
dead,  covered  ?    Looking  at  that  a  little  while,  you 

fpo  away,  and  come  again  the  following  day.  The 
orehead  is  covered  now  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
face,  but  the  eyes  are  visible.  You  look  at  them 
a  few  moments  and  go  awav  as  before.  The  next 
day  they  gave  you  a  view  of  the  nose,  exclusively  ; 
the  next  you  behold  the  upper  lip  ;  next  they  gave 
you  the  lower  lip,  and  finally  the  chin.  Now  you  have 
seen  the  whole  face ;  but  do  you  know  how  it  looks^ 
No,  you  don't.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  combination  of  features  ;  you  can't  inuigine 
what  the  expression  of  the  face  is ;  you  don't  know 
it  from  Adam's.  Now,  who  would  for  a  moment 
put  up  with  such  portrait-seeing?  We  say  when 
we  come  up  before  a  picture,  '*  Get  out  of  the  way  : 
let  me  see  the  whole  effect  of  this."  But  it  is  in  this 
diMected  manner  that  men  look  at  the  character  of 
Christ  Not  so  do  they  study  Washington,  nor 
any  other  man  of  whose  character  they  wish  to  form 
an  opinion,  and  of  whose  personal  deserts  they  wish 


to  judge.  Why  should  Christ  be  so  unjustly  treated  ? 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are  four  lives  of 
Christ,  each  one  written  by  men  of  different  minds, 
that  all  forms  of  minds  might  be  suited  ?  Study 
those  lives  by  the  wkoU^  and  you  will  find  how  to 
love  Him.  ^Beackfr, 

XV.  HOW  HIS  CLAIMS  ARE  TO  BE 
TESTED, 

(905.)  As  this  image  of  God,  the  holiness  of  the 
soul,  is  the  very  end  and  work  of  a  true  Saviour,  so 
the  true  effecting  of  it  on  all  true  Christians  is  actually 
their  begun  salvation ;  and  therefore  the  standing 
infallible  witness  of  Christ,  which  should  confound 
unbelief  in  all  that  are  indeed  His  own. 

This  is  a  testimony  in  every  holy  soul,  which  tbt 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against.  He  that 
undertaketh  to  cure  all  of  the  plague,  or  stone,  or 
gout,  or  fever,  that  will  take  his  medicines,  and  be 
ruled  by  him,  is  certainly  no  deceiver  if  he  do  that 
which  he  undertaketh.  He  that  undertaketh  to 
teach  all  men  arithmetic,  geometry,  asAronomy, 
music,  &c.,  who  will  come  and  learn  of  him  is  cer- 
tainly no  deceiver  if  he  do  it  What  is  it  that 
Jesus  Christ  hath  undertaken  ?  think  of  that,  and 
then  tell  me  whether  He  be  a  deceiver.  He  never 
undertook  to  make  His  disciples  kings,  or  lords,  or 
rich,  or  honourable  in  the  world  ;  nor  yet  to  make 
them  the  best  logicians,  orators,  astronomers,  mathe- 
maticians, physicians  musicians,  &c.,  but  to  make 
them  the  best  men  :  to  renew  them  to  the  love  of 
God  in  holiness,  and  thereby  to  save  them  from  their 
sins,  and  give  them  repentance  unto  life.  Nor  hath 
H  e  promised  this  to  all  that  are  baptized  or  called 
Christians,  but  only  to  those  that  sincerely  consent 
to  learn  of  Him,  and  take  His  counsel,  and  use  the 
remedies  which  He  prescribeth  them.  And  is  it  not 
certain  that  Christ  doth  truly  perform  this  undei^ 
taking?  How,  then,  can  He  be  a  deceiver,  who 
doth  perform  all  that  He  undertaketh  ?  Of  this  all 
true  Christians  have  a  just  demonstration  in  them- 
selves, which  is  His  witness. 

-^Betxter,  1615-1691. 

(906.)  He  that  will  but  inquire  into  the  Gospel 
and  receive  it  and  obey  it  so  far  as  he  hath  reason 
to  do  it,  and  not  be  false  to  his  own  reason  and 
interest,  shall  receive  that  renewing,  sanctifying, 
spirit,  which  will  be  an  abiding  witnesi  in  himself. 
But  if  he  will  reject  known  truth,  and  refuse  known 
duty,  and  neglect  the  most  reasonable  means  that 
are  proposed  to  him,  he  must  blame  himself  if  he 
contmue  in  unbelief,  and  want  that  evidence  which 
others  have.    Suppose  that  in  a  common  plague,  one 

f)hysician  should  be  famed  to  be  the  only  and  infal« 
ible  curer  of  all  that  take  his  remedies  ;  and  suppoee 
many  defame  him,  and  say,  ''  He  is  but  a  deceiver," 
and  others  tell  you,  *'  He  hath  cured  us,  and  many 
thousands,  and  we  can  easily  convince  you  that 
his  remedies  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  hurtful, 
and  therefore  you  may  Mfely  try  them,  especially 
having  no  other  help.  He  that  will  so  far  believe 
in  him,  and  trust  him  now,  as  to  try  his  remedies, 
may  live ;  but  he  that  will  not,  must  blame  none 
but  himself  if  he  die  of  his  disease.  He  that  trieth, 
shall  know  by  his  cure  and  experience,  that  his 
physician  is  no  deceiver ;  and  he  that  will  not,  and 
yet  complaineth  that  he  wanteth  that  experimental 
knowledge,  doth  but  talk  like  a  peevish  self* 
destroyer.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 
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XVI.   HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  LAW. 

(907.)  The  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  itself, 
but  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
foil  com  in  the  ear.  So  did  the  blade  spring  out 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  the  ear  in  the  law  written ; 
but  we  have  in  the  Gospel  the  pure  grain,  or  full 
oorn,  which  is  Christ  Jesus.  Therefore,  as  the  stalk 
or  ear  are  of  necessary  use  till  the  com  be  ripe«  but, 
the  com  being  ripe,  we  no  longer  use  the  chaff  with 
it :  80,  till  Christ  was  exhibited  in  the  flesh,  which 
lay  hidden  in  the  blade  and  spike  of  the  law,  the 
ceremonies  had  their  use;  but  since  that,  by  His 
death  and  passion,  this  pure  wheat  is  threshed  and 
winnowed,  and  by  His  ascension  laid  up  in  the 
gamer  of  heaven — they  are  of  no  further  use.  The 
Jews  were  taught  by  those  shadows  that  the  body 
should  come,  and  we  know  by  the  same  shadows 
that  the  body  is  come ;  the  arrow  moveth  whilst  it 
flieth  at  the  mark,  but,  having  hit  the  mark,  resteth 
b  it :  so  the  law,  which  did  level  and  shoot  at  Christ 
with  so  many  movable  signs  and  sacraments,  (as  one 
may  say)  cease  from  her  motion  of  practising  them 
aoy  more,  having  attained  to  her  full  end  in  Christ 
Jesus.  ^Spencer^  1658. 

(908.)  Christ  fulfilled  the  law.  Summer  fulfils 
spring ;  noon  fulfils  morning ;  the  fruit  fulfils  the 
blossom ;  manhood  fulfils  in^ncy. 

—Joseph  Parker. 

XnL  HIS  METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 

(909.)  His  mode  of  speakine  of  heaven  is  like 
that  of  a  prince  who,  having  been  educated  in  a 
iplendid  court,  could  speak  with  ease  of  manv 
magnificent  things,  at  the  sudden  view  of  which 
t  peasant  would  be  swallowed  up  in  astonishment, 
aod  would  find  himself  greatly  embarrassed  in  an 
attempt  U>  explain  them  to  his  equals  at  home. 

— Doddndgi, 

(91a)  In  a  numerous  collection  of  our  Saviour's 
apophthegms  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  example 
of  sophistry  or  of  false  subtility,  or  of  anything 
approaching  thereunto.  ^-^Palty. 

(91 1.)  It  is  veiy  striking  that  the  very  means  of 
instnictioD  which  our  Lord  adopted  should  have 
hid  the  truth  even  from  His  followers.  The 
parables  of  Christ  were  sometimes  obscure  and 
confounded  to  His  foes ;  that  is  not  strange.  Where 
there  is  no  taste  or  desire  for  instruction,  the 
dearest  and  simplest  lessons  may  be  vain.  How 
mnch  sooner  we  detect  what  we  are  familiar  with 
than  what  is  strange ;  how  much  sooner  understand 
what  we  love  than  what  we  hate,  how  much  sooner 
recognise  what  we  expect  than  what  we  have  no 
thought  of  meeting.  '*  Therefore  speak  I  to  them 
in  parables ;  because  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hear- 
ing they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand."  It 
wai  a  judgment,  but  not  an  arbitrary  and  crael  one. 
It  was  a  punishment  which  the  blinded  deserved, 
and  it  was  one  which  they  inflicted  upon  themselves. 
Fanbles  were  among  the  easiest  and  most  interest- 
ing methods  of  instruction,  lliey  addressed  a 
variety  of  powers ;  and  thus  were  suited  to  a  variety 
of  minds,  and  a  variety  of  faculties  in  the  same 
mind.  They  suited  all  ages  and  staees  of  mental 
development,  were  windows  throuen  which  any 
kind  of  eyes  might  see  the  troth.  Hut  if  the  eye 
VIS  at  faoilt  and  could  not  see^  or  ooold  not  see 


aright,  then  the  windows  had  no  use ;  and  fhe 
means  of  light  conveyed  no  image,  or  a  false  one. 
There  is  often,  and  especially  in  moral  matters, 
more  in  the  leamer  than  the  lessons;  and  as  an 
ancient  heathen  said,  "  Wise  men  leam  more  from 
fools  than  fools  leara  from  wise  men."  The  carnal 
listeners  to  Christ  sug^ted  more  truth  to  Him  than 
they  received  from  Him.  Even  the  symbolic  illus- 
tration of  the  tmth,  which  should  have  revealed  it, 
concealed  it.  It  is  so  still.  To  the  gross  and  earthly 
the  sign  hides  the  reality  it  should  make  known  ;  the 
instrument  obscures  the  agent  it  should  discover,  the 
form  weakens  the  power  it  should  assist ;  the  symbol! 
covers  up  the  truth  it  should  display ;  and  however 
much  men  may,  like  the  Jews,  admire  the  miracle, 
they,  like  the  Jews,  care  nothing  for  the  "sign. 
Parables  would  have  been  no  judgment,  if  there 
had  been  no  obtuseness  and  perverseness  in  the 
hearers.  Only  the  weak  of  sight  are  chastised  by 
light ;  only  wrongdoers  have  "  coals  of  fire  "  heaped 
on  their  heads  by  .love.  — ytf.  J.  Morris. 

XVIII.    HIS  SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH. 

2.  Were  neoemry  for  our  lalTattoo. 

(912.)  Doubtless  all  things  are  possible  to  God  t 
but  yet  with  one  limitation,  that  thev  must  be  things 
consistent  with  those  supreme  moral  attributes,  that 
trath,  that  righteousness,  that  love,  stripped  of  which, 
God  would  not  be  God  any  more.  And  keeping 
all  this  in  view,  it  is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to 
affirm,  it  is  not  overboldly  said,  that  there  was  no 
other  way  but  this  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  followed  as  that  was  by  His  life  of  obedience, 
His  death  of  propitiation,  His  resurrection  in  power,. 
His  ascension  in  glory,  whereby  men  could  be  saved. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  king,  some  of  whose- 
people  were  in  bitter  bondage  in  a  foreign  land,  if 
he,  knowing  that  he  might  have  them  back  by 
simply  sending  for  them,  or  at  most  by  paying  a. 
ransom  of  silver  and  gold,  chose  instead  of  this, 
and  when  this  was  free  to  him,  to  send  his  own  son 
to  serve  that  bitter  bondage  in  their  stead,  to  endure 
all  outrages,  indignities,  wrongs,  even  death  itself 
in  obtaining  their  release  ?  Would  their  wisdom  or* 
love  shine  out  gloriously  here?  Could  he  reason- 
ably demand  tlie  boundless  gratitude  of  the  ran- 
somed on  the  ground  of  the  costly  sacrifice  which 
their  deliverance  entailed,  when  that  deliverance- 
might  have  been  efiected  at  so  much  easier  and 
cheaper  a  rate  ?  No,  when  God  chose  that  costliest 
means  of  our  deliverance,  sending  His  own  Son  in> 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,  we  may  be- 
(^uite  sure  that  at  no  lower  price  would  our  redemp- 
tion have  been  possible,  that  nothing  short  of  thit- 
could  have  satisfied  that  righteousness  of  His,  which 
He  was  bound  to  maintain ;  which  He  could  not 
forego,  without  shaking  to  their  strong  foundation 
those  etemal  pillars  on  which  the  moral  universe 
reposes ;  we  mav  be  quite  sure  that  no  weaker  or 
poorer  motives  than  those  in  this  way  presented  to 
man  would  have  ever  succeeded  in  making  him 
holy,  and  thus  capable  of  blessedness. 

— Trench. 

S.  Rli  deftth  wmi  a  voiimtuy  MMMlflee  for  u. 

(913.)  It  was  the  time  of  a  plague.  There  was 
no  remedy  except  what  might  be  found  by  examin- 
ing the  body  ol  one  who  had  died  of  the  disease. 
It  was  death  to  do  it.  Dr.  Guyon  said,  **  I  will 
attempt  it.     In  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion. 
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I  will  examine  this  body."  He  did  so,  took  the 
plague^  and  died.  He  put  on  paper  his  observa- 
tions, put  them  in  a  vase  of  vinegar  to  prevent  con- 
tagion, and  in  twelve  hours  he  was  gone.  A  grand 
sacrifice  I  Yet  the  Lord  Tesus  looked  on  a  plague- 
smitten  world,  made  a  will  giving  all  to  His  people, 
came  to  this  plague  hospital,  the  pure  for  tne  mi* 
pure — ^behold  love,  sacrifice,  rescue  1 

— Talmage. 

IL  TIM  iMiiata  of  mi  dwktli  an  UmSuuisttble. 

(914.)  The  passion  of  our  Lord  b  like  a  great 
dver  flowing  down  from  a  mountain,  which  is  never 
exhausted.  — Vianney. 

4.  Tte  iBteoilty  of  Rli  raJllnlngi. 

(915.)  His  suffering  fell  not  on  Him  like  a  dew 
or  mist,  which  only  wets  the  surface  of  the  eround, 
but  like  a  pouring,  soaking  rain,  which  descends 
into  the  very  bowels  of  it.     There  wa<  pain  enough 
in  every  single  part  to  have  been  spread  in  lesser 
proportions  over  the  whole  roan.     Chiist  suffered 
only  the  exquisiteness  and  heights  of  pain,  without 
any  of  those  mitigations  which  God  is  pleased  to 
temper  and  allay  it  with  as  it  befalls  other  men ; 
like  a  man  who  drinks  only  the  spirits  of  a  liquor 
separated  and  extracted  from  the  dull  inactive  body 
of  the  liquor  itself.     All  the  force  and  activity,  the 
stings  and  fierceness  of  that  troublesopie  thing  were, 
as  it  were,  drained  and  distilled  and  abridged  into 
that  cup  which  Christ  drank  of.     There  was  some- 
thing snarper  than  vinegar,  and  bitterer  than  gall, 
which  that  draught  was  prepared  and  made  up  with. 
We  cannot  indeed  say,  thai  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  long  in  duration  ;  for  to  be  violent  and  lasting 
too  is  above  the  methods  or  measures  of  nature. 
But  He  who  lived  at  that  rate,  that  Pie  might  ht 
said  to  live  an  age  every  hour,  wa.^  able  to  suffer  so 
too ;  and  to  comprise  the  greatest  torments  in  the 
shortest  space,  which  yet,  by  their  shortness,  lost 
nothing  ot  their  force  and  keenness ;  as  a  penknife 
is  as  sharp  as  a  spear,  though  not  so  long.     That 
which  promotes  and  adds  to  ihe  impressions  of  pain, 
is  the  delicate  constitution  of  the  faculty  aggrieved. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  veiy  fabric  of  our 
Saviour's  body  was  a  masterpiece  of  nature,  a  thing 
absolutely  and  exactly  framed,  and  of  that  fineness 
as  to  have  the  quickest  and  most  sensible  touches 
of  every  object ;  and  withal,  to  have  these  advanced 
by  the  communion  of  His  admirably  made  body, 
with  His  high  and  vigorous  intellectuals.    All  which 
made  Him  drink  in  pain  more  deeply,  feel  every 
lash,  evety  wound,  \n  ith  so  much  a  closer  and  a  more 
affecting  sense.     For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a 
dull  fellow  can  endure  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever,  or 
the  toiments  of  the  gout  or  stone,  much  lietter  than 
a  man  of  a  quick  mind  and  an  exalted  fancy ;  be- 
cause in  one  pain  beats  upon  a  rock  or  an  anvil,  in 
the  other,  it  prints  it  sell  upon  wax.     One  is  even 
bom  with  a  kmd  of  lethargy  and  stupefaction  into 
the  world,  armed  with  an  iron  body  and  a  leaden 
soul  against  all  the  apprehensions  of  ordinary  sorrow, 
so  that  there  is  need  of  some  pain  to  awaken  such 
an  one,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  is  alive ;  but 
our  Saviour,  who  had  an  understanding  too  quick 
to  let  anything  that  was  inteiii^ble  escape  it,  took 
in  the  dolorous  afflicting  objects  in  its  full  dimension. 
He  saw  the  utmost  evil  of  every  one  of  those  s*rukes, 
which  the  guilt  of  our  sins  inflicted  on  Hiix ;  and 
what  His  eye  saw.  His  heart  proportionably  felt : 
ibr  surely  they  must  needs  have  been  inconceivably 


afHictine,  in  the  actual  endurance,  which  were  so 
dreadiuT  in  their  very  approach,  that  the  horror  of 
them  made  the  man  ol  God's  right  hanil,  the  man 
made  strong  for  that  very  purpose,  to  start  back, 
and  decline  the  blow,  could  the  avoidance  of  it  have 
stood  with  the  decrees  of  Heaven.  **  Father,  if  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me  ;  *'  which  yet 
was  not  the  voice  of  cowardice,  but  of  human  nature 
—nature  which,  by  its  first  and  most  essential 
principle,  would  have  saved  itself,  might  it  have 
consisted  with  the  saving  of  the  world. 

—SoHth^  1633-1716U 

6l  Ell  tnittelngt  were  foreseen  by  Him. 

(916.)  As  astronomers  know  when  none  othen 
think  of  it,  that  travelling  through  the  heavens  the 
vast  shadow  in  progressing  towards  the  sun  which 
ere  long  shall  clothe  it  and  hide  it,  so  Christ  knew 
that  the  great  darkness  which  waa  to  overwhelm 
Him  was  approaching.  — Bteckar. 

a.  Row  tliejr  ware  andnrad. 

(917.)  Observe  how  imperturbable  He  is  during 
His  crucifixion,  talking  to  the  disciple  of  His  mother, 
fulfilling  prophecies,  giving  good  hope  to  the  thief; 
whereas  before  His  crucifixion  He  seemed  in  fear: 
the  weakness  of  His  nature  was  shown  then,  and  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  Mis  power  here.  !  le  teaches 
us,  too,  herein,  not  to  turn  back  because  we  may 
feel  disturbed  at  the  difficulties  before  us  ;  for  when 
we  are  once  actually  under  the  trial,  all  will  be  light 
and  easy.  — Chrysostom^  347-407. 

7.  In  wliai  Sanaa  tha  Fatidar  wtUaA  tlia  daatb  of 
tbaBon. 

(918.)  Again,  where  He  says,  **  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cuppass  from  Me ;  nevertheless, 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt ;  **  and  "  if  this  cup 
may  not  pass  away  from  Me  except  I  drink  it.  Thy 
will  be  done;**  He  signifies  by  His  own  will  the 
natural  desire  for  safety,  by  which  His  human  flesh 
shrank  from  the  pain  of  death.  But  again  lie  speaka 
of  His  Father's  will,  not  that  the  Father  willed  the 
death  of  the  Son  rather  than  His  life ;  but  that  the 
Father  willed  that  the  human  race  should  not  be 
restored,  unless  man  should  do  some  act  as  great 
as  was  that  death.    And  because  reason  did  not  re- 

Suire  that  of  Him  which  no  one  else  could  do, 
lerefore  the  Son  says  that  He  willed  His  own 
death,  since  He  chose  rather  to  suffer  it,  than  that 
the  human  race  should  not  be  saved  ;  as  though  he 
were  to  say,  "  Since  Thou  wiliest  not  that  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  world  should  be  accomplished 
in  any  other  way,  I  say  that.  Thou  in  this  wajr 
wiliest  My  Death  :  let  Thy  will  then  be  done,  (Z., 
let  My  death  take  place,  that  so  the  world  niaj 
be  reconciled  to  Thee." 

For  we  often  say  that  a  man  wills  a  thing,  because 
he  does  not  will  another  thing,  which  if  he  did, 
what  he  is  said  to  will  would  not  take  place :  as 
when  we  say  that  a  man  is  willing  to  put  out  the 
candle,  when  he  will  not  shut  the  window,  through 
which  the  wind  comes  in  which  puts  out  the  candle. 
Thus,  then,  the  Father  willed  the  death  of  the  Son, 
because  He  willed  that  the  world  should  only  be 
saved  by  man  doing  some  act  as  great  as  I  have 
just  mentioned.  And  this  was  to  the  Son  who 
willed  the  salvation  of  men,  since  no  other  man  was 
able  to  do  it,  the  same  as  if  the  Father  had  com- 
manded Him  to  die ;  and  hence,  "  as  the  Father 
gave  Him  commandment,  even  so  He  did ; "  and 
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**"  the  cup  which  the  Father  gave  ITim  He  drank,*' 
"  obedient  even  unto  death.*' 

'^Ansdm^  1093, 

8L  inwiiatMnMHelBuad  to  liATe  been  exalted 
flB  aeooimt  of  bATtng  undergone  death. 

^919.)  When  the  apostle  had  said,  "  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,"  he  added  this:  "wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name."  Similar  to 
which  is  what  David  said  :  "He  shall  drink  of  the 
brook  in  the  way,  therefore  shall  He  lift  up  His 
head.**  This,  then,  is  not  so  spoken  as  though  He 
could  in  no  way  have  attained  that  exaltation,  ex- 
cept by  this  obedience  unto  death  ;  and  that  exalta- 
tion was  conferred  on  Him  solely  as  a  reward  for 
Hb  obedience.  For  before  He  had  suffered.  He 
laid  that,  "all  things  had  been  delivered  to  Him 
of  the  Father,"  and  "all  that  the  Father  had 
were  I  lis."  But  since  He  Himself,  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  ordained  that  He  would 
Dot  but  by  His  death  display  to  the  world  the  great- 
ness of  His  power  :  when,  therefore,  what  had  been 
ordained  to  be  done  no  otherwise  than  by  that 
death,  is  done  by  it,  it  is  not  improperly  said  to  be 
done  on  account  of  it 

For  if  we  intend  to  do  a  thing,  but  purpose  to  do 
■omething  else  first,  by  which  the  other  may  come 
to  pass ;  when  now  that  which  we  wished  to  pre- 
cede it  has  been  done,  if  what  we  intended  takes 
place,  it  is  rightly  said  to  be  done  on  account  of  this, 
since  that  which  delayed  its  accomplishment  has 
been  done ;  because  it  had  purposed  not  to  be 
accomplished,  except  through  the  means  of  the 
latter.  For  instance,  a  river,  which  I  may  cross 
either  00  horseback,  or  by  boat,  I  resolve  that  I 
will  not  cross  except  by  boat ;  and  on  this  account 
delay  crossing,  because  the  bcAt  is  not  there  :  when 
DOW  the  boat  comes,  if  I  cross,  it  is  rightly  said  of 
me.  The  boat  was  ready  and  therefore  he  crossed 
over.  And  we  speak  thus  not  only  when  it  is  by 
means  of  that  which  we  resolved  should  precede  it, 
bat  even  when  it  is  not  by  means  of,  but  only  aAer 
that,  that  we  resolve  to  do  anything  else.  For 
iDstance,  if  a  man  puts  off  taking  food,  because  he 
has  not  yet  that  day  been  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist ;  when  he  has  accomplished  what 
be  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  first,  it  is  not  im- 
properly said  to  him,  take  your  food  now,  because 
vou  have  now  done  that  for  which  you  put  off  taking 
it.  Far  less  strange  a  mode  of  expression  is  it,  when 
Christ  is  said  to  be  exalted  on  account  of  His  having 
ondeigone  death,  by  means  of  which,  and  after 
which.   He  bad  determined  to  bring  about  that 

— AtMlm^  1093. 


9l  W^nadladfortt. 

(92a)  *'  Why  was  it?*'  asked  Mrs.  N of  her 

own  heart  as  she  was  walking  homeward  from  the 
oommunion-table.  "  Why  was  it  ?  "  she  almost  un- 
consciously exclaimed  aloud  ;  "oh,  I  wish  somebody 
Aw/i/  tell  me."  "Could  tell  you  what?"  said  a 
pleasant  voice  behind  her,  and  looking  around,  she 
saw  her  pastor  and  his  wife  approaching.  "  Could 
ten  me,  said  she,  "  IVhy  the  Saviour  died  for  us. 
I  have  never  heard  it  answered  to  my  satisfaction. 
Yon  will  my  it  was  because  He  loved  us ;  but  why 
was  that  love?  He  certainly  did  not  need  us,  and 
hi  onr  shifnl  state  there  was  nothing  in  as  to  attract 


His  love."  "I  may  suppose,  Mrs.  N ^,"said  het 

pastor,  "that  it  would  be  no  loss  for  you  to  lose 
your  deformed  little  babe.  You  do  not  need  the 
deformed  child,  and  what  use  is  it?"    "Oh  sir," 

said  Mrs.  N ,  "  I  could  not  part  with  my  poor 

child.  I  do  need  him,  I  need  his  love.  I  would, 
rather  die  than  fail  of  receiving  it."  "Well,"  said 
her  pastor,  "does  God  love  11  is  children  less  than 
earthly  sinful  parents  do  ?  "     "1  never  looked  upon 

it  in  that  way  before,"  said  Mrs.  N .     The  pastor 

added,  "My  own  little  boy  once  wandered  away, 
and  was  lost  for  one  day.  He  suffered  during  the 
day  but  I  do  not  think  he  suffered  as  I  did.  He  had 
disobeved,  and  thus  was  lost ;  but  I  did  not  feel, 
while  looking  for  him,  that  if  I  failed  to  find  him  it 
would  be  sad  for  him,  but  would  make  no  particular 
difference  to  me.  I  felt  that  1  must  find  him,  or  I 
could  not  live.  God  loves  His  children  as  no  earthly 
parent  can.  I  adore  Him  for  that  love  for  us,  but 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  and  I  have  taken  more  interest 
in  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  than  I 
did,  now  that  1  feel  that  God  does  need  His  children, 
and  that  if  their  souls  are  lost,  not  they  alone  will 
be  losers." 

9*  With  what  feoUngs  they  should  Inipiro  va. 

(921.)  I  was  reading,  a  da^  or  two  a^o,  about  a 
fanner  who  was  found  kneeling  at  a  soldier's  grave 
near  Nashville.  Some  one  came  to  him  and  said  : 
"  Why  do  you  pay  so  much  attention  to  this  grave? 
Was  your  son  buried  here?"  "No,"  he>.  said. 
"  During  the  war,  my  fi&mily  were  all  sick.  I  knew 
not  how  to  leave  them.  I  was  drafted.  One  of 
my  neighbours  came  over  and  said  :  '  I  will  go  for 
you,  I  have  no  family.*  He  went  of).  He  was 
wounded  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  and  died.  And,  sir,  I  have  come  a  great 
manv  miles  that  I  might  write  over  his  grave  tiiese 
words  :  *  He  died  for  me,* "  Christ  was  our  Substi- 
tute. He  went  forth  to  fight  our  battles.  He  died. 
Oh  1  that  we  might  write  over  His  grave  to-night, 
each  one  of  us  :  "  ///  died  for  nuT* 

— Tcdmage^ 

XIX.    HtS  RBSURRECTIOtr. 

(922.)  His  resurrection  was  necessary  to  His  being 
believed  in  as  a  Saviour.  As  Christ  by  His  death 
paid  down  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  so  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  declared  to  the  world  by  such 
arguments  as  might  found  a  rational  belief  of  it,  so 
that  men's  unbelief  should  be  rendered  ihexcusalsle. 
But  how  could  the  world  believe  that  He  fully  had 
satisfied  for  sin,  so  long  as  they  saw  death,  the 
known  wages  of  sin  maintain  its  full  force  and 
power  over  Him,  holding  Him  like  an  obnoxious 
person  in  durance  and  captivity  ?  When  a  man  is 
once  imprisoned  for  debt,  none  can  conclude  the 
debt  either  paid  by  him  or  forgiven  to  him,  but  by 
the  release  of  his  person.  Who  could  believe  Christ 
to  have  been  a  God  and  a  Saviour  while  He  was 
hanging  upon  the  tree?  A  dying,  crucified  God, 
a  Saviour  of  the  world  who  could  not  save  Himself, 
would  have  been  exploded  by  the  universal  consent 
of  reason  as  a  horrible  paradox  and  absurdity.  Had 
not  the  resurrection  followed  the  crucifixion,  that 
scoff  of  the  Jews  had  stood  as  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  Him.  "  Himself  He  cannot  save ; 
let  Him  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  be- 
lieve in  Him."  Otherwise,  surely,  that  which  was 
the  lowest  instance  of  human  weakness  and  mortality 
could  be  no  competent  demonstration  of  a  J^eity* 
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To  Mve  is  the  ellect  of  power,  and  of  such  a  power 
as  prevails  lo  a  complete  victory.  But  it  is  expressly 
aifirmad,  **  that  Christ  was  crucified  through  weak- 
ness.*' Death  was  too  hard  for  His  humanity,  and 
bore  away  the  spoils  of  it  for  a  time.  So  that, 
while  Christ  was  in  the  grave,  men  might  as  well 
have  expected  that  a  person  hung  in  chains  should 
come  down  and  head  an  army,  as  imagine  that  a 
dead  body,  continuins  such,  should  be  able  to 
triumph  over  sin  and  death,  which  so  potently 
triumphs  over  the  living.  The  discourse  of  the  two 
disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  and  expecting  no  such 
thing  as  a  resurrection,  was,  upon  tnat  supposition, 
hugely  rational  .and  significant.  "  We  trusted,*' 
said  thev,  '*that  this  had  been  He  who  should 
have  redeemed  Israel;'*  thereby  clearly  implving, 
that  upon  His  death  they  had  let  that  confidence 
fiUl  to  the  ground  together  with  Him.  For  they 
could  not  imagine  that  a  breathless  carcass  could 
chase  away  the  Roman  eagles,  and  so  recover  the 
Jews  from  under  Iheir  subjection ;  which  was  the 
redemption  that  even  the  disciples  (till  they  were 
further  enlightened)  promised  themselves  from  their 
Messiah.  But  the  argument  would  equally,  nay, 
more  strongly,  hold  against  a  spiritual  redemption, 
supposing  His  continuance  under  a  state  of  death, 
as  being  a  thing  in  itself  much  more  difficult.  For 
how  could  such  an  one  break  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness,  and  set  His  foot  upon  "  principalities  and 
powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,'* 
who  Himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  wickeciness  of 
moital  men,  and  remained  a  captive  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,  reduced  to  a  condition,  not  only 
below  men's  envy,  but  below  their  very  feet  ? 

— Souths  1633-1716. 

(933.)  The  death  of  Christ  must  have  been  the 
most  overwhelming  disaster  to  His  disciples  of 
which  we  can  form  any  conception. 

What  if  men  were  to  be  told  that  to-night  the  sun 
would  be  extinguished,  by  a  decree  of  G<xl  that  had 
gone  forth,  and  that  was  i'ceversible  ?  Who  can 
conceive  the  consternation  that  would  prevail? 
How  men  would  gather !  And  as  the  sun  l^egan 
to  reel  towards  the  west,  and  show  signs  of  irregu- 
larity, what  terror  would  b^n  to  come  upon  the 
boldest  faces !  And  if,  flaming  with  ominous 
flashes,  the  sun  should  go  down  at  last,  and  seem 
to  have  fallen  into  a  guu  of  annihilation,  what  out- 
civ  would  fill  the  now  unilluminated  night  1  And 
when  men,  having  watched  the  east  till  the  morn- 
ing hour,  saw  that  with  it  came  no  morning  light, 
and  that  the  day  was  undistinguishable  from  the 
night,   thev   would   begin  with   universal   wail   to 

Eroclaim  tneir  sorrow.  The  fields  would  droop ; 
ouses  would  be  as  sepulchres;  business  would 
hurii  in  the  street;  the  banker  would  forget  his 
bank,  the  miser  his  money,  the  mechanic  his  tools, 
and  seekers  of  pleasure  their  places  of  resort ;  the 
nil  would  han^  at  rest  in  the  harbour  ;  there  would 
be  no  light ;  all  business  must  perish ;  nothing  could 
grow;  nothing  could  blossom;  there  could  be  no 
colour  in  the  flower,  none  in  the  sky,  none  in 
pictures,  and  none  in  the  living  human  face;  life 
Itself  would  be  dead  while  yet  ulve  ;  and  the  world 
would  be  buried.  Men  would  begin  to  see  that 
that  subtle  fluid  which  they  had  scarcely  thought 
of  in  its  regular  abundance,  in  fiact,  carried  in  it 
all  the  conditions  of  human  life,  and  mastered  all 
things. 
Just  so  wat  it  with  the  disciples.    Not  a  whit  less 


■maiing  and  overwhelming  to  them  was  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Light  of  the  world,  in  which  they  had 
?>ut  their  whole  life,  and  afVer  whose  departure  they 
ielt  that  though  they  had  life,  they  had  nothing  for 
it  to  do. 

But  what  if  after  three  hopeless,  helpless  daji^ 
when  men  had  become  almost  rigid  with  despair, 
some  watcher  should  cry  out  in  the  street,  "  I  see 
light  dawning  in  the  east  I "  and  the  gray  twlliglit 
should  begin  to  creep  toward  light?  What  wild 
tidings  would  sprmd  !  How  the  sleepers  would 
spring  up  out  of^  horrid  dreams  1  What  shoats  of 
joy  would  rend  the  air  from  throngs  of  men,  as  the 
ii&[ht  flamed  forth  and  stretched  up  1  What  tears 
of  gratitude  would  fill  every  eve  1  And  as  thv  sun 
rose  gloriously  above  the  honzon,  parents  and  chil- 
dren would  lock  themselves  in  embrace;  friends 
would  greet  friends;  and  the  whole  city  would  be 
intoxicated  with  gladness,  and  would  bursi  into 
every  extravagant  gratulation  :  And  would  not  a 
new  epoch  l^pn?  In  the  calendar  would  be 
placed  the  glonous  Resurrection  of  the  Sun. 

(924.)  I  do  not  know  where  I  get  that  feeling ; 
but  as  I  read  this  connected  history,  it  seems  to  me 
as  though  the  crucifixion  was  like  one  of  those 
summer  thunder-storms  that  we  have,  in  which  all 
the  heavens  appear  to  be  full  of  darkness,  and  con- 
flict, and  turmoil.  The  terrible  thunder-cracks  that 
roll  through  the  darkness ;  the  great  striving  winds 
that  now  tug  at  the  trees  which  groan  under  their 
hands,  and  that  now  beat  on  the  house ;  the  hissing 
rain  ;  all  the  wild  commotion  of  the  elements— these 
fill  the  soul  full  of  imaginations  and  strange  terrors. 
And  yet  we  sleep  (I  used  to,  as  a  child),  and  wake, 
and  sleep ;  and  when  the  morning  comes,  there  is 
not  a  cloud  in  the  air.  It  b  as  if  the  heavens  were 
one  vast  bowl,  or  goblet,  filled  with  the  wine  of 
life ;  and  the  sun  seems  steeping  the  very  heavens. 
Not  a  leaf  moves  except  when  a  drop  of  water  falls 
from  it  and  changes  its  equipoise.  And  all  the 
birds  sing,  and  all  voices  seem  jubilant,  and  all  the 
earth  seems  refreshed  and  more  beautiful.  And  so 
it  affects  me  when  I  read  of  the  tumult  of  the  cruci- 
fixion on  Calvary,  and  the  after  quiet. 

For  then,  there  are  the  scenes  of  the  garden— the 
ministration  of  angels ;  the  sweet  surprise  of  the 
different  groups  that  came  to  the  sepulchre.  It  is 
all  tranquil.  It  is  all  joyful.  Previous  to  that 
event  there  had  been  tumult,  from  the  time  ol 
Christ's  appearance  on  the  earth ;  but  when  once 
He  has  passed  the  portals  of  the  tomb ;  wlien  once 
He  has  come  forth  from  the  sepulchre,  it  is  all 
serene ;  it  is  all  sweet.  It  is  as  it  should  be.  Now 
we  can  see  it.  The  Saviour  haft  risen  ;  and  all  the 
signs  and  tokens  of  His  presence  are  gladness  and 
radiance  and  peace.  — Beecker, 

(925.)  His  resurrection  k  a  pledge,  not  merely 
an  illustration,  of  the  resurrection  of  mankind.  He 
is  the  first  fruits,  as  represented  in  Scripture  ;  they 
are  the  harvest  He  is  the  forerunner  :  they  are 
the  company  for  which  He  goes  forth  to  make  pre- 
paration. A  forerunner  is  an  absurdity  if  no  one  is 
to  come  af^er.  If  a  man  should  go  into  a  city,  as  it 
was  customary  to  do  in  ancient  times,  cnring,  **  Make 
ready !  prepare  1 "  if  he  should  rush  up  to  the 
hostelry  and  call  out  for  every  provision  of  chamber, 
and  fuel,  and  raiment,  and  food,  and  he  should  be 
the  oniy  one  that  was  to  come,  how  preposterous 
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It  would  be!  There  can  be  no  forenmner  except 
where  there  is  a  company  to  follow  him,  for  whom 
he  goes  forward  to  prepare.  Now  Christ  is  the 
fof  eninner,  and  the  race  u  following  after  Him. 

— Bucktr* 

XX.   His  ASCENSIOH. 

(926.)  "Wherefore  He  saith,  when  He  ascended 
Qp  on  high.  He  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts 
unto  men.  And  He  gave  some,  apostles  ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers ;  for  the  perfectinff  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ."  As  when  Roman  heroes  returned 
frum  blood-red  fields,  and  the  senate  awarded  them 
a  triumph,  they  rode  in  their  chariot  drawn  by  milk- 
white  steeds  through  the  thronging  streets  of  the 
capitol,  so  did  Jesus  Christ  when  He  led  captivity 
captive  receive  a  triumph  at  His  Father's  nands. 
The  triumphal  chariot  bore  Him  through  the  streets 
of  glory,  while  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  with  loud 
acnaim  saluted  Him  as  Conqueror. 

*  Orown  Him  t  crown  Him  I 
Crowns  become  tho  vicunr's  brow  I** 

It  was  the  wont  of  the  Roman  conqueror  as  he  rode 
alsng  to  distribute  large  quantities  of  money  which 
were  scattered  among  the  admiring  crowd.  So  our 
glorified  Lord  scattered  gifts  among  men,  yea  to  the 
rebellious  also  He  gave  those  gifts  that  the  Lord 
God  might  dwell  among  them  ;  in  this  manner, 
then,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  Bberally  poured  out  upon  the  Church  below. 

— Spurgeon, 

XXL    TMS  SAVIOUR  OP  ALL  MEIT. 

(927.)  Our  Ix>rd  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  for 
that  He  hath  rendered  all  men  sa/ifoMes,  capable  of 
salvation ;  and  sahnmlos^  designed  to  salvation,  for 
t.iat  He  hath  removed  all  ofasiades  peremptorilv 
debarring  men  from  access  to  salvation,  and  hath 
procured  competent  furtherances  10  their  attainment 
of  it.  He  hath  performed  whatever  on  His  part  is 
necessary  or  fit  in  prder  to  salvation,  antecedently 
to  the  acceptance  and  compliance  with  those  reason- 
able conditions,  which  by  God*s  wisdom  are  required 
toward  the  instating  men  into  a  full  and  immediate 
right  to  salvation,  or  to  a  complete  and  actual 
fruition  thereof.  He  made  the  way  to  happiness 
plain  and  passable ;  levelling  the  insuperable  cliflfs, 
and  filling  up  the  chasms,  and  rectifying  the  obli- 
quiiies,  and  smoothing  the  asperities  thereof,  as  the 
prophet  foretold ;  so  that  all  men,  who  would, 
might  conveniently  walk  therein.  He  set  the  doors 
of  paradise  wide  open,  so  that  who  pleased  might 
enter  in ;  all  the  bonds  and  restraints  under  which 
men  lay.  He  so  far  loosed,  that  any  man  might  be  free, 
who  would  concur  to  his  own  liberty  and  enlarge- 
nent.  All  the  protection  and  encouragement  which 
were  needful  toward  obtaining  salvation.  He  afforded 
and  exhibited  to  every  one  that  would  embrace  and 
make  use  of  them.  In  respect  to  which  perfor- 
mances He  might  be  truly  called  a  Savicwr,  although 
all  men  do  not  in  effect  become  saved.  For  the 
estimation  and  denomination  of  performances  are 
to  be  grounded  upon  their  own  nature  and  design, 
Bot  upon  events  depending  upon  the  contingent  and 
arbitrary  behaviour  of  men.  As  he  that  freely  offers 
a  rich  boon  is  no  less  to  be  accounted  a  benefactor, 
and  liberal,  although  his  gift  be  refused,  than  if  it 


were  accepted  ;  as  he  that  opens  the  prison  is  tc  be 
styled  a  deliverer,  although  the  captive  will  not  go 
forth ;  as  he  that  ministers  an  effectual  remedy, 
although  the  patient  will  not  use  it,  deserves  the 
honour  and  thanks  due  to  a  physician ;  so  is  our 
Lord  in  regard  to  what  He  hath  performed  for  men, 
and  offered  to  them  (being  sumcient  to  prevent 
their  misery,  and  promote  their  happiness),  to  be 
thankfully  acknowledged  their  Saviour,  although  not 
all  men,  yea  although  not  one  man,  should  receive 
the  designed  benefit.  — Barrow^  1630-1677. 

XXII.   HIS  READINESS   TO  RECEIVE  SIN* 
HERS. 

(928.)  He  does  not  exclude  the  greatest  sinners 
when  they  come  to  Him,  but  on  the  contrary  He 

S'ves  them  His  first  attention ;  as  a  surgeon  who 
LS  been  called  to  a  field  of  battle  to  dress  the 
wounded  always  first  goes  to  the  most  desperate 


(929.)  I  find  a  great  many  persons  who  attempt 
to  come  to  the  Lonl  Jesus  Chnst  as  a  person  woaid 
go  to  a  king  that  had  given  out  invitations  for  a 
grand  levee,  and  expectra  every  one  who  came  to 
wear  a  court  dress.  While  all  the  rich  that  hai 
silks,  and  satins,  and  money  in  profusion,  were  get* 
ting  ready  and  going,  others  would  be  staying  at 
home  because  they  had  only  homespun  garments, 
or  were  in  tatters,  and  had  no  means  of  better 
clothing  themselves. 

Suppose  you  should  desire  to  go  to  the  levee  of 
the  kine—or  the  president,  if  you  like  that  word 
better— -but  should  hesitate  because  you  had  not 
better  clothing :  and  suppose  he  should  send  out 
word,  **  Come  without  stopping  for  better  clothing ; " 
and  suppose  you  should  still  hesitate,  feeling  that 
there  must  bie  some  preparation  necessary  ;  and 
suppose  he  should  send  out  again,  saying  to  every 
one  :  '*  Make  known  your  want,  and  I  will  supply 
it ;  I  will  send  you  the  very  garments  you  need ;  £ 
will  send  you  money  with  which  to  pay  your  ex- 
penses :  only  let  me  know  what  you  want,  and  you 
shall  have  it — provision  for  your  journey ;  the 
necessary  funds  for  travelling ;  a  convoy  to  guide 
and  protect  you ;  and  a  tidcet  of  entrance ;  and 
finally  you  shall  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Only 
come,  and  all  these  incidental  matters  shall  be  pro* 
vided  for."  If  such  a  thing  should  take  place  in 
secular  affairs,  you  would  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  And  it  ought  to  be  more  easy 
and  more  glorious  in  a  spiritual  than  in  a  worldly 
sense. 

Here  is  one  who  says :  "  I  had  no  advantages  in 
my  early  life.  I  was  brought  up  among  people  that 
swore,  and  stole,  and  drank,  ana  did  everything  that 
was  wicked  ;  and  I  but  just  escaped  the  clutches  of 
destruction.  I  formed  many  bad  habits  which  cling 
to  me  now.  And  yet,  when  I  look  upon  the  life  of 
Christians,  I  say,  '  It  is  good.'  I  would  give  all  the 
world  to  be  as  they  are,  and  I  strive  to  become 
like  them ;  but  I  do  not  seem  to  make  any  progress. 
If  I  only  had  God  to  help  me,  I  think  I  could  make 
some  headway.*' 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  just  eaactly  what  such  a 
person  needs — a  Friend;  and  not  one  who  will  forgive 
him  when  he  has  repented,  but  one  who  will  help 
him  to  repent.  He  is  not  one  who  will  reward  him 
only  when  he  has  perfected  his  righteousness.  He 
is  a  schoolmaster  who  says  :  **  You  cannot  be  what 
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jtm  desire  to  be  till  jrou  go  to  ichool ;  and  I  have 
opened  a  school  for  just  such  as  you ;  and  if  you 
will  come  to  this  school  I  will  teach  you  that  which 
you  need  to  know."  He  is  not  like  a  physician  who 
should  stand  saying  to  the  man  that  is  sick,  *'  Come 
to  my  office  when  ^ou  get  well.*'  He  is  one  who, 
when  you  say  to  Him,  '*  Come  and  see  my  case — I 
am  sick,"  says,  "  It  is  my  nature  and  my  mission  to 
do  that."  He  declared  that  He  came  to  heal  the 
sick  and  not  the  whole.  — Beecher, 

XXIIL  A  WAY  OF  ACCESS  TO  HIM  THAT 
iS  ALWAYS  OPEN. 

(930.)  In  one  of  the  coal-pits  of  the  north,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  the  miners  were  down 
below,  the  tup  of  tlie  pit  fell  in,  and  the  shaft  was 
completely  blocked  up.  Those  who  were  in  the  mine 
gathered  to  a  spot  where  the  last  remains  of  air 
could  be  breathed.  There  they  sat  and  sang  and 
prayed  alter  the  lights  had  gone  out  because  Uie  air 
was  unable  to  support  the  flame.  They  were  in 
total  darkness,  but  a  gleam  of  hope  cheered  them 
when  one  of  them  said  he  had  heard  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  that  pit  and  an  old  pit  which 
had  been  worked  years  ago.  He  said  it  was  a  long 
passage  through  which  a  man  might  get  by  crawling 
all  the  way,  lying  flat  upon  the  ground  ;  he  would 
go  and  see  if  it  were  passable.  The  passage  was  very 
long,  but  they  crept  through  it,  and  at  last  they  came 
out  to  light  at  the  Dottum  of  the  other  shaft,  and  their 
lives  were  saved. 

If  my  present  way  of  access  to  Christ  as  a  saint 
is  blocked  up  by  doubts  and  fears,  if  I  cannot  go 
straight  up  the  shaft  and  see  the  light  of  my  Father's 
face,  there  is  an  old  working,  the  old-fashioned  way 
by  which  sinners  have  gone  of  old,  by  which  poor 
thieves  go,  by  which  harlots  go.  I  will  creep  along 
it,  lowly  and  humbly  ;  I  will  go  flat  upon  the 
ground.  I  will  humble  myself  tiU  I  see  m v  Lord, 
and  cry,  "  Father,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  Thy 
son,  make  me  as  one  of  Thy  hired  servants,  so  long 
as  I  may  but  dwell  in  Thy  house."  In  our  very 
worst  case  of  despondency  we  may  still  come  to 
Jesus  as  sinners.  "  lesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  Call  this  to  mind  and  you 
may  have  hope.  — ^Imr^m, 

XXIV.   HIS  GRACE. 

1.  OurnMdofit. 

(931.)  The  believer  is  like  the  ship;  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  hath  the  sails  of  grace  implanted, 
but  he  must  have  the  wind  of  the  Spirit  filling  his 
sails,  otherwise  he  cannot  make  way  towards  the 
heavenly  port,  ITie  believer  is  like  a  branch,  that 
hath  nothing  of  its  own  but  what  it  receives  from 
the  root,  even  as  itself  doth  so  spring  from  the  root  : 
he  is  like  the  moon  which,  as  appcareth  from  the 
eclipse,  hath  no  light  of  itself,  but  increaseth,  and 
Cometh  to  full,  as  it  receiveth  from  the  suiu  I^t 
none  think  that  believers  have  no  furtlier  use  for 
Christ  after  their  first  believing  and  receiving  of 
Him  ;  nay,  as  Christ  is  the  author,  so  lie  is  the 
finisher  of  faith.  — Enkine^  1685-1752. 

(932.)  This  concurrent  testimony  of  many  witnesses 
confirms  me  in  what  1  think  the  Scriptures  plainly 
teach,  that  the  soil  of  human  nature — though  many 
spots  are  certainly  better  weeded,  planted,  and 
manured    than   others — is  everywhere  the   same, 


universally  bad,  and  of  itself  onl]^  capable  of  pro- 
ducing noxious  weeds  and  nourishing  venomooa 
creatures.  We  often  see  the  eflfects  of  culture,  skill, 
and  expense  will  make  a  garden  where  all  was  desert 
before.  When  J«»us,  the  ^ood  Husbandman,  en- 
closes a  soil,  and  separates  it  from  the  waste  of  the 
world,  to  make  it  a  residence  for  Himself,  a  change 
presently  takes  place ;  it  is  planted  and  watered 
from  above,  and  visited  with  beams  infinitely  mora 
cheering  and  fertilising  than  those  of  the  material 
sun.  But  its  natural  propensity  to  bring  forth  weeds 
still  continues ;  and  one  half  of  His  dispensations 
may  be  compared  to  a  company  of  weeders,  whom 
He  sends  forth  into  His  garden  to  pluck  up  ail 
which  He  has  not  planted  with  His  own  hand,  and 
which,  if  left  to  grow,  would  quickly  overpower  and 
overtop  the  rest.  But,  alas  !  the  ground  is  so  im- 
pregnated with  evil  seeds,  and  they  shoot  in  such 
quick  succession,  that,  if  this  weeding  work  were  not 
constantly  repeated,  all  former  labour  would  be 
lost,  hitu  iiict  Uukrymot  I  hence  arises  the  necessity 
of  daily  crosses  and  disappointments,  daily  changes 
of  frame,  and  such  multiplied  convictions  that  we 
are  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves ;  all 
are  needful,  and  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  our 
hearts  from  being  overrun  with  pride,  self-depen- 
dence, and  security.  — Newton^  1725-1807. 

(933*)  I^  &ny  of  you  who  are  unconverted  doubt 
your  need  of  the  help  of  Christ  to  curb  your  sins, 
just  try  for  a  few  days  to  do  it  alone.  They  will 
give  you  wcirk  of  it  I  You  will  say  you  never  wa« 
so  bad  before.  You  never  were  so  universally  in 
rebellion.  While  your  will  goes  with  your  selfish 
or  evil  desires  there  is  no  conflict — or  none  that 
makes  much  stir  and  dust.  I  do  not  know  that  water 
would  ever  make  any  noise  if  it  were  allowed  to 
flow  unobstructed  ;  but  put  rocks  in  its  way,  let  Ic^ 
stick  up  in  the  current,  dam  it  up,  or  in  any  way 
obstruct  it,  and  then  see — such  a  noise,  such  a  com- 
motion, such  a  determined  overflowing  as  it  makes  ; 
and  it  wilt  get  out  somewhere.  So  with  yourselves 
— as  long  as  your  heart  is  let  to  flow  undisturbedly 
hell-ward,  there  may  be  but  little  trouble ;  you  may 
hardly  be  conscious  that  you  are  a  rebel  at  all ;  but 
lay  on  the  bands,  mark  out  the  bounds,  hold  in  the 
lines — ^and  what  then  ?  Why,  then  you  will  see  how 
desperate  is  your  case,  and  will  soon  discover  that 
there  is  none  but  the  Son  of  God  that  can  help  you. 

a.  Its  folneis  and  mifflcieney. 

(934)  Though  there  be  abundance  of  sin  and 
guiltiness  in  us,  yet  there  is  abundance  of  grace  and 
mercy  in  Christ  to  remove  iL  Be  not  discouraged  ; 
though  thy  sins  abound.  His  grace  superabounds 
much  more.  If  a  beggar  hear  w  a  common  dole  10 
be  given  at  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  it  aflects 
him,  and  invites  him  to  go  ;  but  when  he  sees  many 
coming  from  it  with  arms  full,  laps  full,  baskets  full, 
this  gives  him  wings  to  make  all  haste  unto  it.  *If  a 
sick  man  hear  of  a  physician  famous  for  healing  and 
curing  of  all  diseases,  it  stirs  him  up  to  go  and  iry ; 
but  if  he  meet  with  hundreds  coming  from  him,  and 
telling  him,  "  I  have  been  there,  and  1  thank  Gcd 
I  am  made  whole,"  this  puts  life  into  him,  and  causes 
him  to  hasten  to  him.  Thus  it  is;  the  Lord  Jesus 
has  provided  a  common  dole  of  grace  and  salvation 
for  every  poor  soul  that  stands  m  need  oi  it,  only 
He  will  nave  men  come  and  receive  it ;  they  shati 
have  it  for  carrying  away.     He  w  t/iat  soul -saving 
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__^ the  blind,  lame,  dea(  and  dumbi  be 

the  disease  what  it  will,  it's  all  one  :  if  Christ  be  the 
all  shall  be  made  whole. 

— Bayne^  1617. 

(935.)  God  hath  laid  up  in  Christ  a  rich  and  full 
tmsure  of  grace  to  supply  thy  wants  continually, 
«*  ItpUasedthe  Father  thai  in  Him  should  all  ful- 
ness dweil,"  Fulness,  all  fulness,  all  fulness  dwell- 
iDg ;  not  the  fulness  of  a  land  flood,  up  and  down ; 
not  the  Ailness  of  a  vessel  to  serve  his  own  turn 
only,  but  of  a  fountain  that  lends  its  streams  to 
othcis  without  lessening  its  own  store. 

^Gumallt  1617-1679. 

(936.)  Christ  is  goodness  itself;  a  good,  suitable 
vnto  all  our  wants.  If  you  be  poor,  lie  is  rich  ;  if 
jon  be -foolish,  He  is  wise ;  if  vou  be  out  of  the  way, 
**  I  am  the  way,"  saiih  He  :  if  ^ou  want  a  director  in 
the  way,  '*  I  am  the  truth  ;  '*  if  you  be  in  the  dark, 
*'  I  am  the  light ;  **  a  suitable  good  and  an  universal 
good.  As  all  the  sweetnesses  that  are  in  the  flowers 
of  the  field  and  in  the  garden  are  brought  in  by  the 
bees  into  the  hive,  and  are  there  embodied  in  one 
hive ;  so  all  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  sweetness 
of  them  all  are  hived  in  Christ,  in  whom  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily.  And  He  is  an 
obtainable  good,  called  the  Rose  of  Sharon — the 
rote,  not  of  the  garden,  but  of  the  field,  that  every 
«me  may  come  at.  — BridgB^  i6oo-i67a 

(937.)  There  is  enough  in  Jesus  Christ  for  to  serve 
OS  aJL  If  two,  or  six,  or  twenty  men  be  athirst, 
and  they  go  to  drink  out  of  a  bottle,  while  one  is 
drinking,  the  other  envies,  because  he  thinks  there 
will  not  be  enough  for  him  too  ;  but  if  a  hundred  be 
athirst,  and  go  Co  the  river,  while  one  is  drinking, 
the  other  envies  not,  because  there  is  enough  to 
e  them  alL  — Brid^e^  i6oo-i67a 


(938.)  When  we  find  that  Christ  hath  by  His 
Spirit  begun  to  make  us  know  God,  and  love  Him, 
and  delight  in  Him,  and  praise  Him,  it  is  the  easier 
to  make  us  believe  that  lie  will  perfect  His  work 
in  us.  He  that  promises  to  convey  me  safely  to  the 
antipodes,  may  easily  be  believM  when  he  hath 
brought  me  past  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  voy- 
age. He  that  will  teach  me  to  sing  artificially,  hath 
merited  credit  when  he  hath  taught  me  the  gradual 
tones,  the  scale  of  music,  the  sol-fe-ing,  the  clefs, 
the  quantity,  the  moods,  the  rules  of  time,  &c.  He 
that  causelh  me  to  love  God  on  earth,  may  be 
believed  if  he  promise  me  that  I  shall  love  Him 
naoie  in  heaven.  And  he  that  causeth  me  to  desire 
beaveo  above  earth,  before  I  see  it,  may  be  believed 
when  be  promisetb,  that  it  shall  be  my  great  de- 
light when  I  am  there.  It  is  God's  work  to  love 
them  that  love  Him,  and  to  reward  the  obedient ; 
akod  I  must  needs  believe  that  God  will  do  His 
work,  and  will  never  fail  the  just  expectations  of  any 
Gieatnre.  All  my  doubt  is  whether  I  shall  do  my 
part  and  whether  1  shall  be  a  prepared  subject  for 
that  ielkuty.  And  he  that  resoiveth  this»  resolveth 
ail :  he  that  will  make  me  fit  for  heaven,  hath  over- 
come the  greatest  difficulty  of  my  belief,  and  I 
should  the  more  easily  believe  that  he  will  do  the 
test,  and  that  1  shall  surely  come  to  heaven  when  I 
aialitk>riL  ^^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(959u)  Reader,  stand  awhile  at  the  well-head  with 
flie  poor  woman  of  Samaria,  admiring  the  infinite 
dimrnrions  of  those  waters  of  life  that  aie  fbontained 


up  in  Jesus  Christ,  '*  of  whose  fulness  we  all  leceiva^ 
even  grace  for  grace." 

The  saints  may  be  brimful  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
Stephen  was,  but  it  is  according  to  measure,  a 
vessel  fulness ;  but  Christ  above  or  without  measure, 
a  spring  fulness,  which  is  not  only  repletive,  but 
difiusive,  unsearchable,  unmeasurable. 

The  great  ocean  is  too  little  to  shadow  out  the 
overflowings  of  His  fulness ;  for  take  away  a  drop 
or  two  from  thence,  it  presently  suffers  a  diminu- 
tion :  but  though  this  Fountain  of  salvation  should 
shed  abroad  His  love  upon  all  the  world  of  the 
elect,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  yet  it  is  ever  fiill, 
running  over.  There  is  not  the  less  li|ht  or  heat 
in  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  though  He  daily  ariseth 
with  healing  in  His  wings  unto  them  that  fear  His 
name  from  east  to  west :  '*  lie  is  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever  the  same."  Thb  is  no  hyperbole,  but 
the  language  of  Canaan.  *'  Nee  Chrisius  nee  eaUum 
palUur  Ilyperboluni.*' ^(Luther,) 

^Erikine^  1685-1753. 

(940.)  On  the  deck  of  a  foundering  vessel  stood 
a  negro  slave — the  last  man  on  board.  He  was  about 
to  step  into  the  life-boat  at  her  last  trip.  She  was 
already  loaded  almost  to  the  gunwale ;  to  the  water's 
edge.  Observed  to  bear  in  his  arms  what  seemed  a 
heavy  bundle,  the  boat's  crew,  who  had  difficulty  to 
keep  her  afloat  in  such  a  roaring  sea,  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  unless  he  came  unencumbered,  and  alone. 
He  pressed  to  his  bosom  what  he  carried  in  his  arms, 
and  seemed  loath  to  part  with  it.  They  insisted. 
He  had  his  choice — either  to  leap  in  and  leave  that 
behind  him,  or  throw  it  in  and  stay  to  perish.  He 
opened  its  folds ;  and  there,  warmly  wrapt  round, 
lay  two  children  whom  their  father,  his  master,  had 
committed  to  his  care.  He  kissed  them  ;  bade  the 
sailors  carry  his  affectionate  farewell  to  his  master, 
and  tell  how  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled  his  chai]^ ; 
and  then,  lowering  the  children  into  the  boat  which 
pushed  off,  the  dark  man  stood  alone  on  that  sink- 
ing deck — and  bravely  went  down  with  the  founder- 
ing ship.  Such  arms  slavery  binds;  such  kind 
hearts  it  crushes  1  A  noble  and  touching  example 
that  of  the  love  that  seeketh  not  her  own  1  yet  it 
shows  how  the  means  of  salvation  may  be  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion.  So  no  poor  sinner  need 
perish,  nor  lose  eternal  life.  There  is  room  for  all 
m  Christ  Our  cry  to  the  perishing,  Come  to  Jesu^ 
Come}  "yet  there  is  room."  '^Guthrie, 

(941.)  Who  can  now  despair  of  Thy  mercy,  O 
God,  that  sees  the  tears  of  a  Manassen  accepted  ? 
I  remember  an  old  ladv  who  would  not  travel  by 
railway,  because  she  tnought  that  some  of  the 
bridges  were  in  bad  repair,  especially  the  Saltash 
bridge  near  her  own  house.  Over  that  bridge  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  pass,  for  fear  her  weight 
should  break  it  down,  although  hundreds  of  tons 
weight  were  carried  over  it  every  day.  At  such 
folly  everybody  can  smile;  But  when  1  hear  a  man 
saj,  "I  have  committed  so  much  sin,  that  God 
cannot  pardon  it,"  I  think  his  folly  is  far  greater. 
Look  at  this  huge  train  that  went  over  that  bridge, 
behold  Manasseh  laden  with  ponderous  crimes! 
Mark  what  a  train  of  sin  there  was  behind  him  I 
Then  look  at  the  bridge,  and  see  whether  it  starts 
by  reason  of  the  loaded  team  of  sins  which  is  rolling 
over  it.  Ah,  no,  it  bears  it  up,  and  so  would  it 
bear  the  weight  if  all  the  sins  that  men  have  done 
should  roll  across  its  arches.    Christ  is  "  able  la 
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flL?e  to  the  uttermoet  them  that  come  unto  God  by 
Him."  ^S^rgem. 

i.  Its  fireeneea. 

(942.)  If  you  say,  "T  do  not  know  why  He 
should  save  me;  1  am  not  worthy  to  be  saved," 
that  is  a  fact ;  you  are  not.  If  you  say,  *'  I  do  not 
think  1  have  a  right  to  look  to  Him  for  salvation ; 
I  have  not  done  anything  that  should  give  me  a 
claim  on  Him  for  so  great  a  blessing,"  that  is  true ; 
you  have  not.  It  is  not  because  you  deserve  divine 
mercies  that  you  have  a  right  to  expect  them. 

I  take  a  dozen  beggar  boys  out  of  the  street,  and 
they  say,  *'  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  like  me ; 
I  am  unlovely,  and  there  is  nothing  attractive  about 
me.**  That  is  so.  And  I  take  you  that  you  mav 
Lca>me  lovely.  "But  I  am  filthy  and  ragged. 
Ves,  you  are ;  and  X  take  you  that  you  may  be 
washed  and  clothed.  ,"  But  I  am  stupid  and  igno- 
rant.** So  you  are ;  and  I  take  you  to  educate  you. 
"But  I  am  full  of  all  manner  of  wicicedness."  I 
know  that ;  and  it  is  because  you  are  so  wicked 
that  I  am  determined,  with  God's  help,  to  rescue 
you  from  the  devil.  I  take  you  because  you  are 
such  unmitigated  urchinsi  to  give  you  a  better 
chance  in  the  world. 

Now,  Christ  does  not  take  us  because  we  are  so 
pure  and  sweet,  and  virtuous  and  lovely.  He  takes 
us  because  He  cannot  bear  to  see  a  soul  that  is 
destined  to  immortality  less  than  high  and  noble ; 
and  because  He  means  to  make  us  what  He  would 
have  us  to  be,  He  sends  us  to  school  "  They  that 
are  well,"  He  tells  us,  "need  not  a  physician  ;  but 
they  that  are  sick."  If  you  are  sick,  and  will 
accept  Him  for  your  physician,  He  will  cure  you. 

(943.)  "  I  come  very  often,"  said  the  Pitcher  one 
day  10  the  Spring,  which  it  again  approached  to  be 
filled  with  its  pure  water.  "  I  hope  I  do  not  come 
too  frequently  ;  but  I  soon  get  emptied,  and  as  often 
need  to  be  replenished." 

"  You  are  but  one  of  a  great  many  that  come 
with  the  same  errand,"  answered  the  flowing 
Spring. 

"  It  is  very  generous  of  you  to  give  unto  all  that 
come,"  said  the  Pitcher,  "and  that,  like  myself, 
apply  so  frequently.'* 

"  I  never  refuse  any,  and  send  none  empty  away/' 
replied  the  Spring.  "And,  however  large  the 
number  that  I  take,  I  am  not  at  all  impoverished. 
I  flow  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  thirsting ; 
and  '  whosoever  will,  let  him  come..' " 

Believers  need  to  make  constant  application  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  spiritual  supplies.  The 
grace  received  yesterday  will  not  meet  the  wants 
of  the  present  day.  The  Christian  says,  like  the 
Psalmist,  "'All  my  springs  are  in  Thee."  And  the 
reply  of  the  Saviour  is,  "  Drink,  yea,  drink  abun- 
dantly, O  beloved." 

Grace  is  free  to  all  that  will  Whosoever  thirsts 
may  come  to  the  fulness  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
To  this  end  the  Gospel  issues  its  invitations  unto 
poor  sinners,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters  "  (Isa.^W.  i).  — Bowdm^ 

4.  Is  Inexbftiistlbla. 

(944.)  It  is  said  that  a  Spanish  ambassador, 
coming  to  see  that  so  much  cried -up  Treasury  of 
St.  Mark,  in  Venice,  fell  a*groping  at  the  bottom 
«f  the  clu^ts,  to  see  whether  they  had  any  bottom  \ 


and  bemg  asked  the  reason  why  he  dki  so,  Answered, 
"In  this,  among  other  things,  my  master's  treasuie 
differs  from  yours :  in  that  his  hath  no  bottom  as  I 
find  yours  to  have  1  "—alluding  to  the  mines  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  parts  ofthe  western  India. 
So  it  may  be  said,  and  scripture,  history,  and  ex- 
perience do  abundantly  testily,  that  men's  coffers 
and  mints  may  be  exhausted,  but  the  riches  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Christ  Jesus  have  no  bottom  :  millions 
of  thousands  feed  upon  Him,  and  He  feels  it  not ; 
He  is  ever  giving,  yet  His  purse  is  never  empty ; 
always  bestowing  Himself,  yet  never  wanting  to 
any  that  faithfully  seek  Him. 

-De  Carhanenm,  1579^ 

0.  I8  almya  to  bo  truatad  In. 

(94$.)  When  once  we  trust  in  God,  He  takes 
charge  of  our  souls,  that  we  may  trust  Him  to  the 
end. 

Ah  !  if  I  were  starting  from  Europe,  and  a  friend 
should  come  to  me  and  say,  "  My  only  child,  my 
daughter,  is  going  to  America,  and  she  is  alone  on 
the  ship ;  will  you  take  charge  of  her  during  the 
voyage?"  I  should  be  sensibly  touched  by  his 
conhilence.  And  aside  from  my  attachment  to  the 
child  (if  I  had  known  her  and  loved  her),  and  mj 
regard  for  her  parents,  do  you  suppose  I  would 
suffer  my  oversight  of  her  to  intermit,  though  I 
might  be  in  ne^  of  rest  and  sleep,  and  though  I 
might  be  sick  and  require  attention  myself?  Would 
I  not,  night  and  day,  carry  that  charge  upon  my 
mind,  to  see  that  her  wants  were  all  supplied,  and 
that  no  accident  befell  her  ?  And  could  I  live  if, 
by  any  fault  of  mine,  she  walked  too  near  the  peril- 
ous edge  and  fell  overboard,  and  was  whelmed  in 
the  tide  and  lost?  How  could  I  ever  look  mj 
friend  in  the  face  again  ? 

Now  when  God  has  put  His  children  in  the  arms 
ofthe  Lord  Jesus  Chri&t,  that  He  may  cany  them 
across  this  perilous  voyage  of  life,  and  land  thena 
safe  in  heaven ;  and  when  Christ  has  promised  to 
present  them  pure  and  spotless  before  the  throne, 
do  you  suppose  He,  under  whose  feet  is  all  power, 
will  fail  to  fulfil  His  promise,  and  to  perform  what 
He  has  undertaken?  If  there  were  nothing  but 
ourselves  we  might  fear ;  but  as  long  as  we  have 
the  amplitude,  the  fidelity,  the  tenderness,  and  the 
love  of  Christ,  we  have  that  which  is  more  than  a 
match  for  our  sin.  ^^Beedur. 

XXV.    H!S  LOVE. 

1.  Wl^  He  loret  ot. 

(946.)  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  believe  that  Jesas 
Christ  loves  me.  But  if  you  tell  me  that  He  loves 
me  because  I  am  so  good,  it  is  a  lie.  I  am  not  good. 
Yet  He  loves  me.  If  you  tell  me  it  is  because  I  am 
going  to  be  so  good,  it  is  false.  That  cannot  be  it. 
Why  does  He  love  me  ? 

Oh,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  it  is  that  the  mother 
loves  such  a  little  thing  as  she  does?  Look  at  it. 
It  does  not  know  how  to  look  at  anything.  It 
sprawls  its  little  mouth.  It  straggles  its  little 
hands  here  and  there.  It  is  a  hardly  shapen  little 
piece  of  flesh.  But  oh,  how  the  mother  loves  it ! 
it  is  covered  with  kisses,  that  cannot  kiss  again.  It 
is  pressed  to  her  bosom,  that  does  not  know  evea 
how  to  touch  her  bosom  voluntarily.  It  is  the 
mere  possibility  of  something  in  the  future ;  but  at 
prf*sent,  what  is  it?  It  is  apparently  one  of  the 
most  insignificant  of  creatures ;  and  yet  what  a  tk 
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of  love  goes  oat  toward  it  I  Oh,  what  brightness  is 
in  the  mother's  eye  I  Oh,  what  gentleness !  Is 
there  anything  in  this  world  that  orings  out  the 
beauty  of  womanhood  so  much  as  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  heart  pouring  itself  out  on  that  little  some- 
thing? It  is  the  richness  of  her  own  soul  that  is 
lovinf  it.  It  is  her  nature.  Love  is  there  by  con- 
stitution. It  pours  itself  out  on  the  helpless  child. 
And  is  that  all  ?  Not  onlydoes  it  love  but  it  teaches 
the  child  to  be  lovely.  The  child's  nurseiy  is  the 
mother's  heart  The  cradle  in  which  every  virtue 
and  grace  b  rocked  early  is  a  mother's  love.  She 
makes  the  child  lovely  by  loving,  by  waiting,  and 
by  training.  I  am  as  a  lump  of  clay.  What  can 
the  clay  do  of  itself?  Put  it  upon  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  set  it  in  swift  revolution,  and  lay  upon  it  a 
skilful  hand,  and  see  how  the  rude  clay  begins  to 
take  on  form.  See  how  it  begins  to  show  the 
most  exouisite  lines  of  the  old  vases.  See  how,  by 
the  toucn  of  the  moulding  hand»  it  is  brought  to 
something  that  it  is  not  of  itself. 

My  God  u  a  God  who  loves  out  of  His  own 
nature,  and  not  on  conditions.  It  is  not  needful 
that  I  should  be  beautiful  in  order  that  He  shall 
love  me.  It  is  not  needful  that  I  should  be  patient 
ill  order  that  He  shall  love  me.  He  loves  me  be- 
cause of  Himself.  We  are  saved  by  grace.  We 
mre  redeemed  by  goodness.  Our  salvation  does  not 
dqwnd  upon  what  we  are,  but  upon  what  God  is. 

— Beecker, 

(947.)  He  loves  us  because  of  what  He  has  done 
fer  OS.  If  you  would  kindle  within  you  love  for 
any  man,  make  sacrifices  for  him.  In  the  life  of 
Captain  Marryat,  we  are  told  how  when  he  first 
went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman  he  suffered  intolerable 
persecutions  from  an  older  midshipman  named 
CobbetL  While  their  ship  was  in  the  harbour  of 
Malta,  this  youth  fell  overboard,  and  was  rescued 
by  Marryat  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  The  benefit 
that  he  had  thus  conferred  upon  his  persecutor  en- 
tirely changed  his  feelings  towards  him.  Writing 
to  his  mother  an  account  of  his  exploit,  he  ooncludea 
it  by  saying  :  '*  From  that  moment  I  have  loved  the 
fellow  as  I  never  loved  friend  before.  AH  my  hate 
is  forgotten  ;  I  have  saved  his  life."  So  Christ  loves 
«a»  not  because  of  what  we  have  done,  but  in  spite 
of  what  we  have  done,  and  because  of  what  He 
•afTered  on  our  behalt  — R»  A,  Birtram, 

%,  Ita  woodeifttl  manlfsstatlona. 

(948)  Christ  has  obliged  us  with  two  of  the 
highest  instances  of  His  love  to  us  imaginable  : 
^rirst.  That  He  died  for  us.  The  love  of  life  is 
aatorally  the  greatest,  and  therefore  that  love  that 
to  &r  masters  this,  as  to  induce  a  man  to  lay  it  down, 
mast  needs  be  transcendent  and  supernatural.  For 
Il/e  is  the  first  thing  that  nature  desires,  and  the  last 
that  it  is  willing  to  part  with.  But  how  poor  and 
low,  and  in  what  a  pitiful  shallow  channel  does  the 
love  of  the  world  commonly  run  !  Let  us  come  and 
desire  such  an  one  to  speak  a  favourable  word  or 
two  for  ns  to  a  potent  friend,  and  how  much  of  coy- 
ness and  excuse  and  shyness  shall  we  find  I  the  man 
Is  unwilling  to  spend  his  breath  in  speaking,  much 
less  in  dying  for  his  friend.  Come  to  another,  and 
ask  him  upon  the  stock  of  a  long  acquaintance  and 
s  professed  kindness,  to  borrow  but  a  little  money 
01  him,  and  how  quickly  does  he  fly  to  his  shifts, 
pleading  poverty,  debts,  and  great  occasions,  and 
anything,  rather  than  open  his  own  bow^  to  refresh 


those  of  his  poor  neighbour  I  The  man  will  not 
bleed  in  his  purse,  much  less  otherwise,  to  rescue 
his  friend  from  prison,  firom  disgrace,  and  perhaps  a 
great  disaster. 

But  now  how  incomparably  full  and  strong  must 
the  love  of  Christ  needs  have  been,  that  could  make 
Him  sacrifice  even  life  itself  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  not  only  die,  but  die  with  all  the  heightening 
circumstances  of  pain  and  ignominy  ;  that  is  in  such  a 
manner,  that  death  was  the  least  part  of  the  suffer- 
ing 1  Let  us  but  fix  our  thougnis  upon  Christ, 
hanging,  bleeding,  and  at  length  dying  upon  the 
cross,  and  we  sliall  read  His  love  to  man  there,  in 
larger  and  more  visible  characters  than  the  super* 
scnption  that  the  Jews  put  over  His  head  in  so  many 
languages.  All  which,  and  many  more,  were  not 
sufficient  to  have  fully  expressed  and  set  forth  so 
incredibly  great  an  affection.  Every  thorn  was  a 
pencil  to  represent,  and  every  groan  a  trumpet  to 
proclaim,  how  great  a  love  He  was  then  showing  to 
mankind. 

And  now  surely  our  love  must  needs  be  very  cola, 
if  all  the  blood  that  ran  in  our  Saviour's  veins  can- 
not warm  it ;  for  all  that  was  shed  for  us,  and  shed 
for  that  veiy  purpose,  that  it  might  prevent  the 
shedding  of  ours.  Our  obnoxiousness  to  the  curse 
of  the  law  for  sin  had  exposed  us  to  all  the  extremity 
of  miseiy,  and  made  death  as  due  to  us,  as  wages 
to  the  workman.  And  the  divine  justice  (we  may 
be  sure)  would  never  have  been  behindhand  to  pay 
us  our  due.  The  dreadful  retribution  was  certain 
and  unavoidable ;  and  therefore,  since  Christ  could 
not  prevent.  He  was  pleased  at  last  to  divert  the 
blow,  and  to  turn  it  upon  Himself;  to  take  the  cup 
of  God's  fiiiy  out  of  our  hands,  and  to  drink  off  the 
very  dregs  of  it  The  greatest  love  that  men 
usually  bear  one  another  is  but  show  and  ceremony, 
compliment,  and  a  mere  appearance,  in  comparison 
of  this.  This  was  such  a  love  as  Solomon  says,  is 
"  strong  as  death ;  **  and  to  express  it  yet  higher, 
such  an  one  as  was  stronger  than  the  very  desires  ojf 
life. 

Secondly,  The  other  transcendent  instance  of 
Christ's  love  to  mankind  was,  that  He  did  not  only 
die  for  us,  but  that  He  died  for  us  while  we  were 
enemies,  and  (in  the  phrase  of  Scripture)  enmity 
itself  against  Him.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  some 
natures  of  a  nobler  mould  and  make  than  the 
generality  of  the  world,  may  arise  to  such  an  heroic 
degree  of  love,  as  to  induce  one  friend  to  die  for 
another.  For  the  apostle  says,  that  "for  a  good 
man  one  would  even  dare  to  die."  And  we  may 
read  in  heathen  story  of  the  noble  contention  of  two 
friends,  which  of  them  should  have  the  pleasure  and 
honour  of  dying  in  the  other's  stead,  and  writing  the 
inward  love  of  his  heart  in  the  dearest  blood  that 
did  enliven  it. 

Yet  still  the  love  of  Christ  to  mankind  runs  in 
another  and  a  higher  strain :  for  admit  that  one 
man  had  died  for  another,  yet  still  it  has  been  for 
his  friend,  that  is,  for  something,  if  not  of  equal, 
yet  at  least  of  next  esteem  to  life  itself,  in  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  all.  Human  love  will  indeed 
sometimes  act  highly  and  generously,  but  still  it  is 
upon  a  suitable  object,  upon  something  that  ia 
amiable ;  and  if  there  be  either  no  fuel,  or  that 
whk^h  is  unsuitable,  the  flame  will  certainly  go 
out. 

But  the  love  of  Christ  does  not  find,  but  make 
us  lovely.  It  "  saw  us  in  our  blood  "  (as  the  prophet 
speaks),  wallowing  in  all  the  filth  and  impurities  of 
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tMT  Bflftnral  oomiption,  and  then  it  said  onto  QSi 
Live.  Christ  then  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  whra 
we  had  forfeited  our  own  to  Him.  Which  strange 
action  was,  as  if  a  prince  should  give  himself  a 
ransom  for  that  traitor  that  would  have  murdered 
him ;  and  sovereignty  itself  lie  down  upon  the  block 
to  rescue  the  neck  of  a  rebel  from  the  stroke  of 
justice.  This  was  the  method  and  way  that  Christ 
took  in  what  He  suffered  for  us;  a  method  that 
reason  might  at  first  persuade  us  to  be  against 
nature*  and  that  religion  assures  us  to  be  above  iL 

— Hcuth^  1633- 1 716. 

(949.)  In  the  French  revolution,  a  young  man 
was  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  and  shut  up  in 
one  of  the  prisons.  He  was  creatly  loved  by  many, 
but  there  was  one  who  loved  him  more  than  all  put 
together.  How  Icnow  we  this?  It  was  his  own 
father,  and  the  love  he  bore  his  son  was  proved  in 
this  way :  when  the  lists  were  called,  the  father, 
whose  name  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  son*s, 
answered  to  the  name,  and  the  father  rode  in  the 
gloomy  tumbril  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
nis  head  rolled  beneath  the  axe  instead  of  his  son's, 
a  victim  to  mighty  love.  See  here  an  image  of  the 
love  of  Christ  to  sinoen  }  for  thus  Jesus  died  for  the 
ungodly.  — ^pur^n, 

8.  Ita  •mttlemi. 

(950.)  What  beautiful  emblems  of  Christ's  love 
are  the  two  grandest  objects  of  nature,  sapphire  sea 
and  sapphire  sky  ;  the  boundless  extent  of  heaven's 
blue  field  cannot  be  measured  even  by  the  astro- 
nomer ;  so  the  length  and  breadth,  and  height  and 
depth  of  the  love  of  Christ  surpass  all  knowledge. 
We  know  something  of  what  is  nearest  us  of  the 
•ky,  the  human  side  of  it,  as  it  were.  That  part 
which  lies  immediately  above  our  earth  is  familiar 
to  us,  from  the  offices  of  beauty  and  usefulness 
which  it  serves;  the  firmament  in  this  respect 
shows  forth  the  handiwork  of  God  in  ministering 
continually  to  our  wants.  But  the  profound  abysses 
of  blue  beyond,  the  eternal,  unchaingeable  heavens 
that  declare  God's  glory,  and  that  seemingly  have 
no  relation  to  man,  are  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
«s ;  the  very  stars  themselves  only  give  us  light  to 
show  the  infinity  of  space  in  which  they  are  scattered. 
So  the  love  of  Christ  in  its  human  aspect,  as  dis- 
played in  the  work  and  blessings  of  redemption,  and 
in  offices  of  care  and  kindness  to  us,  is  so  far  com- 
prehensible, for  otherwise  we  could  not  build  our 
trust  upon  it,  and  St.  Paul  would  not  speak  of 
knowing  it ;  but  its  infinite  fulness,  its  divme  per- 
fection, its  relation  to  the  universe,  is  utterly  beyond 
our  knowledge,  and  eternity  itself^  though  spent  in 
acquiring  larger  and  brighter  views  of  it,  will  fail  to 
exhaust  the  wondrous  theme.  The  boundless  blue 
sky  of  Christ's  love  bends  over  us,  comprehends  our 
little  life  within  it,  as  the  horizon  embraces  the  land- 
scape ;  wherever  we  move,  we  are  within  that  blue 
circular  tent,  but  we  can  never  touch  its  edges ;  it 
folds  about  with  equal  serenity  and  adaptability  the 
lofty  mountain  and  the  lowly  vale^  the  foaming 
torrent  and  the  placid  lake ;  the  bold,  rugged,  aspir- 
ing nature,  and  the  quiet  retiring  disposition,  the 
man  of  action,  and  the  man  of  thought,  the  impetu- 
€us  Peter  and  the  loving  John ;  it  softens  the  sharp 
extremes  of  things,  and  connects  the  highest  and 
lowest  by  its  subtile,  invisible  bonds,  and  yet 
stretches  far  aloft  beyond  the  reach  of  sight  or  sense 
into  the  fiahomless  abyss  of  infinity.    Or,  to  take  I 


the  sea  as  the  comparison,  the  sea  touches  the  thoie 
along  one  narrow  line,  and  all  the  beauty  and  fer^ 
tility  of  that  shore  are  owing  to  its  life-giving  dews 
and  rains;  but  it  stretches  away  from  the  shore, 
beyond  the  horizon,  into  regions  which  man's  eye 
has  never  seen,  and  the  further  it  recedes  the  deeper 
and  the  bluer  its  waters  become.  And  so  the  love 
of  Christ  touches  us  along  the  whole  line  of  our 
life,  imparts  all  the  beauty  and  fruitfulness  to  that 
life,  but  it  stretches  away  from  the  point  of  contact 
into  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  the  measure- 
less fulness  of  the  Godhead,  that  ocean  of  incon- 
ceivable, incommunicable  love  which  no  plummet 
can  sound,  or  eye  of  angel  or  saint  ever  scan  ;  and 
the  love  that  we  cannot  compreliend,  that  b  beyond 
our  reach,  is  as  much  love  as  that  whose  blessed 
influences  and  effects  we  feel.  — Macmillan. 

XXVI.   HIS  TENDER  MERCY. 

(951.)  '*A  braised  reed  He  will  not  break." 
Simple,  but  expressive  emblem  I  The  most  fragile 
thing  in  nature  is  the  shivering  reed  by  the  river 
side.  The  Eastern  shepherd  tending  his  flock  \tf 
the  streams  where  these  reeds  grow,  appears  to  have 
used  them  for  his  rustic  pipe.  When  one  of  them 
was  bruised  or  broken,  he  never  made  the  attempt 
to  mend  it.  By  inserting  it  among  the  others  he 
would  make  his  instrument  discordant,  and  accord- 
ingly he  threw  it  aside  as  worthless.  Not  so  the 
Great  Shepherd.  When  a  human  soul  is  bruised 
and  mutilated  by  sin,  He  casts  it  not  away.  Tliat 
bruised  reed  *'  He  will  not  break."  He  repairs  it 
for  its  place  in  the  heavenly  instrument,  and  makei 
it  once  more  to  show  forth  His  praise. 

XXVIL  HtS  SYMPATHY  WtTH  HiS PEOPL&. 

(952.)  "li^"  says  Augustine,  "a  man  should 
come  up  to  embrace  thee,  to  kiss  and  honour  thee 
upward,  and  beneath  with  a  pair  of  shoes  beaten 
full  of  nails  tread  upon  thy  bare  foot ;  the  head 
shall  despise  the  honour  done  unto  it,  and  for  the 
foot  that  smarteth,  say.  Why  treadest  thou  upon 
me?  So  when  feigned  gospellers  honour  Christ 
our  Head,  sitting  in  heaven,  and  oppress  His  mem- 
bers on  earth,  the  Head  shaJl  speak  for  the  feet  that 
smart,  and  say,  Why  treadest  thou  on  me  ?  "  Paul 
had  a  zeal  toward  God,  but  he  did  tread  upon  Christ's 
feet  on  earth,  for  whom  the  Head  crieih  forth  of 
heaven,  *'Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?*' 
Although  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  His 
Father,  yet  lieth  He  on  earth  ;  He  suflereih  ail 
calamities  here  on  earth.  He  is  many  times  evil 
entreated  here  on  earth.  ^-'Bertuuti  Gilpin. 

(953.)  We  must  not  make  too  much  of  mipathy, 
as  mere  feeling.  We  do  in  things  spiritual  as  we  do 
with  hot-house  plants.  The  feeble  exotic,  beautiful 
to  look  at,  but  useless,  has  costly  sums  spent  on  it. 
The  hardy  oak,  a  nation's  strength,  is  permitted  to 
erow,  scarcely  observed,  in  tlie  fence  and  copses. 
We  prize  feeling  and  praise  its  possessor.  But  feel- 
ing is  only  a  sickly  exotic  in  itself — a  passive  quality 
having  in  it  nothing  moral,  no  temptation  and  no 
victory.  A  man  is  no  more  a  good  man  for  having 
feeling,  than  he  is  for  having  a  delicate  ear  for 
music,  or  a  far-seeing  optic  nerve.  The  Son  of  man 
had  feeling — He  could  be  "touched."  The  tear 
would  start  from  Plis  eyes  at  the  sight  of  human 
sorrow.    But  that  sympathy  was  no  exotic  in  Hit 
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tool,  bemtilol  to  look  at,  too  delicate  for  use. 
Feeling  with  Him  led  to  this,  "  He  went  about 
doing  good.*'  Sympathy  with  Him  was  thisy 
*'Gnioe  to  help  in  time  of  need."      — Robertson, 

(f  54*)  We  look  upon  an  ant-hill,  and  see  all  the 
business  activities,  the  fears,  the  little  wars,  the 
takings  and  losings,  of  one  side  and  another,  and 
hardly  think  of  the  actors.  They  are  scarcely  more 
to  us  than  the  rolling  sands  which  they  disturb.  We 
see  these  mimic  strifes  almost  without  a  thought. 
And  many  suppose  that  God  looks  down  upon  this 
greater  ant*hill,  and  beholds  the  thousand  conflicts 
of  human  experience,  with  just  as  little  thought  and 
care.  "No,*'  says  the  apostle,  "our  God  is  not 
one  that  is  indifferent  to,  and  without  sympathy  for, 
the  actual  experiences  of  men.  We  have  not  an 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities," — with  human  weakness  and 
with  human  want — **  but  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are  yet  without  sin.  Let  us,  therefore, 
come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercyy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 

'^Betcker. 


(955.)  In  OS,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
lympaihy  is  the  most  exquisite  and  perfect  expression 
of  love.  It  signifies  such  an  interest,  such  a  peculiar 
afiection,  that  the  person  sympathising  receives 
another's  experience  as  a  part  of  his  own  ;  whether 
It  be  joy  or  sorrow,  he  is  so  intimately  uailed  to 
another  that  he  feels  with  him ;  that  whatever  feel- 
ing, pleasant  or  painful,  trembles  on  another's  heart, 
trembles  upon  his. 

We  can  imagine  a  being  to  be  helpful  in  various 
degrees  without  being  sympathetic ;  as  when  a  man, 
acting  from  a  cold  sense  01  duty,  helps  another  with 
a  sort  of  police  helpfulness,  or  from  considerations 
of  general  benevolence,  without  being  greatly  moved 
himself.  It  is  possible  for  a  truly  ^nevolent  man 
to  be  entirely  serene  (as  a  physician,  who  bends 
over  a  patient  to  whom  he  is  giving  great  pain,  may 
be  kind  and  gentle),  and  yet  not  experience  in  him- 
self any  conespundence  of  feeling,  and  not  to  be, 
to  any  considerable  degree,  in  sympathy  with  that 
patient. 

But  there  are  relationships  in  which  men  are 
affected  by  another's  experience,  when  they  come 
nearer  than  mere  duty  or  ordinary  benevolence  would 
draw  them,  as  when  persons  are  connected  together 
by  bonds  of  personal  alTection.  When  a  child  falls, 
it  hurts  the  mother  a  great  deal  more  than  it  hurts 
the  child,  though  nothing  touches  her  except  the 
sound  of  its  fall.  We  often  suffer  more  on  account 
of  otiiers'  troubles  than  they  themselves  do  in  those 
troubles,  for  both  love  and  sorrow  take  their  measure 
Si  much  from  the  capacity  of  the  nature  that  experi- 
ences them  as  from  the  power  of  the  externally  ex- 
citing cause.  How  much  a  great  nature  loves  does 
not  depend  wholly  upon  how  much  there  is  to  love, 
but  upon  how  much  there  is  to  love  with.  In  like 
manner,  how  much  one  suffers  with  or  for  another, 
does  not  depend  altogether  upon  how  much  that 
other  is  suffering,  but  upon  how  much  that  nature 
which  sympathises  has  with  which  to  suffer. 

Now  the  teaching  here — and  it  only  corroborates 
what  is  abundantly  taught  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament — the  teaching  here,  in  respect  to  our 
Saviour,  is,  thai  He  sympathises  with  us  as  His 
children.  He  leels  with  us,  so  that  our  experiences 
thiow  thdr  waves  upon  the  shore  of  His  souL     He 


carries  us  to  near  to  His  heart  that  all  oar  feeling 
which  are  of  any  momec\,  produce  their  effects,  in 
some  degree,  in  His  bosom. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  the  Maker  of  all  the 
earth  should  permit  Himself  to  be  a  participant  in 
all  the  petty  experiences  that  belong  to  any  human 
life.  No  man  would  have  dared  to  conceive  such 
an  idea  of  God,  and  to  have  believed  'any  such 
thing  as  that,  if  it  had  not  been  revealed  in  unequi* 
vocal  terms ;  for  men  would  have  said,  '*  It  it 
beneath  any  true  idea  of  the  majesty  of  God  to 
suppose  that  He  bends  His  bosom  to  all  the  rippling 
waves  of  human  hearts,  and  feels  again  what  they 
are  feeling  in  their  lower  courses.'* 

A  great  mountain  liAs  itself  up  with  perpendicular 
face  over  against  some  quiet  valley ;  and  when 
summer  thunders  with  great  storms  the  cliff  echoes 
the  thunder,  and  rolls  it  forth  a  second  time  with 
majesty  increased  ;  and  we  think  that,  to  be  sublime, 
storms  should  awaken  mountain  echoes,  and  that 
then  cause  and  effect  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
But  so,  too,  oriole,  or  a  song-sparrow,  singing  before 
it,  hears  its  own  little  song  sung  back  again.  A 
little  child,  lost,  and  crying  in  the  valley,  hears  the 
great  cliff  weeping  just  as  it  weeps ;  and,  in  sooth, 
the  mountain  repeats  whatever  is  sounded,  from  the 
sublimest  notes  of  the  tempest  to  the  sweetest  bird- 
whisper  or  child-weeping  ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
do  the  little  as  the  great,  and  more  beautiful.  Now 
God  is  our  Rock,  and  from  His  heart  is  reflected 
every  experience,  every  feeling  of  joy  or  grief,  that 
any  human  soul  utters  or  knows.  — BeecJur, 

(956.)  The  sympathy  of  Christ  includes  our  sin. 
He  is  sorry  for  us,  and  sympathises  with  us  on 
account  of  our  sin.  Calvary,  mountain  of  bless- 
ings, is  testimony  that  "God  so  loved  the  worid 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  No  trumpet  will  ever  speak  as 
the  death  of  Christ  speaks  m  evidence  of  our  woes 
and  sorrows  to  affect  the  sympathetic  heart  of  (^od, 
and  make  Him  sorry  for  us.  Living,  He  gave 
Himself  for  us;  dying,  He  gave  Himself  for  us; 
living  again.  He  lives  to  intercede  for  us ;  and  the 
further  we  can  remove  this  idea  from  all  our  hearts, 
and  the  nearer  we  can  bring  it  home  to  our  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  the  more  nearly  shall  we  come 
to  the  feelings  of  Christ  toward  those  who  are 
sinfuL  Let  me,  in  this  connection,  read  a  verse  or 
two  preceding  our  text  : — "  The  Word  of  God," 
that  IS,  God's  mind — "  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
^rper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  our  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intenu  of  the  heart.  Neither  is  there 
any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  His  sight ;  but 
all  things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 

What  a  tremendous  expression  of  God*s  insight 
into.  His  familiarity  with,  and  the  universality  of 
His  knowledge  of,  every  throb  and  fluctuation  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  human  soul  1  It  is  ana- 
tomised, dissected,  laid  open,  and  God  looks  upon 
it,  and  He  sees  the  whole  of  it  perfectly.  And  it  is 
in  view  of  Ihis'lcnowledge  of  God  of  the  intensity 
and  the  interiomess  of  our  moral  unworth  and  sin- 
fulness that  we  have  this  exhortation :  *'  Let  us 
therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  ot  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mer^  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need." 
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A  man  goei  to  his  physician,  and  says  to  him, 
*'  I  have,  sir,  very  great  suffering ;  I  have  very 
sharp  pains  that  shoot  through  my  breast ;  I  have 
very  acute  pains  in  my  spine  ;  and  my  head  seems 
to  nave  abandoned  all  its  uses."  The  physician 
interrogates  him,  and  says  to  him,  **  what  has 
been  the  course  of  your  life?"  The  man  is 
ashamed  to  tell ;  he  says,  '*  Well,  sir,  I  have  been 
exposed  to  dampness  in  various  ways,  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  I  am  troubled  with  neuralgia." 
The  physician  proceeds  to  prescribe  for  him  on  the 
supposition  that  his  difficulty  is  neuralgia;  but  as 
he  gets  no  better,  but  a  eood  deal  worse,  he  says  to 
himself,  **l  do  not  beUeve  my  physician  under- 
stands my  case.  I  do  not  believe  the  medicine  he 
is  giving  me  is  doing  me  any  good."  But  he  has 
withheld  the  truth  from  his  physician.  He  has 
not  let  him  into  the  secret  of  his  trouble.  At 
length  he  goes  to  another  physician,  and  sa^s, 
"Con  you  do  me  any  good?  This  physician 
knows  so  much  that  he  don't  know  anything; ;  and 
after  putting  a  few  pompous  questions  to  the  man 
concerning  his  case,  he  says,  "  Yes,  I  can  cure 
you,"  and  accordingly  he  gives  him  a  few  remedies. 
But  they  afford  him  no  relief  After  a  few  weeks 
he  says  to  himself,  '*  I  do  not  believe  this  phy- 
sician understands  my  case  either."  And  by  and 
by,  after  suffering  nights  and  suffering  days,  his 
strength  becomes  much  reduced,  and  there  it  a 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  all  his  earthly 
nop^  and  expectations,  when  he  says  to  himself, 
*'  what  a  fool  I  am  for  lying,  and  hiding  the  real 
cause  of  my  difficulty  1 "  He  now  goes  to  his 
physician  again,  and  hangs  down  his  head — he 
ought  to  have  hung  it  down  before — and  explains 
the  cause  of  his  disease,  which  he  had  been  so  long 
concealing.  The  physician  says,  "Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  of  this  before  ?  Since  you  have  ffiven 
this  explanation,  your  difficulty  is  perfectly  plain  to 
me.  It  is  very  late,  but  I  think  I  know  now  just 
where  to  put  the  remedy.  Now  I  will  undertake 
your  case,  and  I  can  cure  you.**  It  is  a  word  of 
relief  to  him  that  he  has  told  the  physician  all  he 
knows  about  his  difficulty. 

Now  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  comfort  of  this 
passage.  The  apostle  says,  *'  Here  is  this  God, 
with  clear,  unblemished  eye,  which  no  darkness 
can  shroud,  from  which  no  man's  thought  can  be 
hid,  which  can  penetrate  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  man's  being.  There  is  no  imagination  of  the 
mind  or  aspiration  of  the  heart  which  He  does  not 
know.  The  soul  and  body  are  open  and  naked  tor 
His  gaze,  and  He  knows  perfectly  whatever  takes 
place  in  connection  with  either.  Now,  then,  let  us 
come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  us  in  time  of 
need.*'  God  sees  every  thought  and  motive  on  our 
part,  and  He  knows  what  we  need  in  order  to 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace,  and  live,  and,  know- 
ing all  thiS|   He  says  to  us,  "Now  come,   now 


come. 


— B<echer, 


(95 70  During  the  last  sad  days  of  the  pjeat 
Rebellion  a  lady  had  occasion  to  see  President 
Lincoln,  to  prefer  a  request  of  great  importance  to 
herself,  and  to  one  that  she  loved  better  than  her- 
self. The  importance  of  her  errand  made  her 
nervous  ;  but  tne  fact  that  she  must  plead  her  case 
with  the  President  himself  made  her  more  so.  She 
had  never  seen  him  ;  but  from  a  distance  she  had 
learned,  as  we  all  had,  greatly   to  honour  and 


respect  him.  In  speaking  of  the  interview  after> 
ward,  she  said  that,  as  she  entered  the  room  wheie 
he  sat  alone,  she  trembled  greatly  ;  but  when  she 
looked  into  his  fase,  as  he  rose  to  greet  her,  she 
forgot  the  President  in  the  sight  of  the  man.  She 
saw  that  he  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man ;  and, 
though  she  could  not  forget  that  on  his  word  hung 
life  and  death,  she  could  tell  her  story  freely  to  one 
who  could  feel  for  her,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his 
cares,  could  be,  and  was  interested  in  her  and  her 
trouble.  Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  ?  When  we  go 
to  Tesus  with  our  troubles  and  our  wants,  do  we 
realise  that  H'e  is  a  loving,  gentle-hearted  roan? 
When  we  think  of  the  last  great  day,  do  we  re- 
member, as  we  should,  or  get  the  comfort  to  oar 
hearts  that  there  is  in  the  truth,  that  we  are  to 
stand  before  the  judgment  bar  of  Christ — ^that  we 
have  not  an  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  tufirinities  ? 

XXVIII.       his     COMPASS  lOM     FOR      THE 
TEMPTED. 

(958.)  You  have  children.  Then  you  will  eadly 
feel  a  plain  illustration.  A  child,  three  or  four  years 
of  age  we  will  say,  while  playing  incautiously  at  a 
little  distance  from  home,  is  suddenly  seized  and 
carried  away  by  a  gipsy.  Poor  thing  !  how  terri- 
fied, how  distressed  must  it  be  I  Methinks  I  heac 
its  cries.  The  sight  and  violence  of  the  stranger, 
the  recollection  of  its  dear  parents,  the  loss  of  its 
pleasing  home,  the  dread  and  uncertainty  of  what 
is  yet  to  befall  it.  Is  it  not  a  wonder  that  it  does 
not  die  in  agonies  ?  But  see,  help  is  at  hand  !  the 
gipsy  is  pursued,  and  the  child  recovered.  Now, 
my  dear  madam,  if  this  were  your  child,  how 
would  you  receive  it  ?  Perhaps,  when  the  first 
transports  of  your  joy  for  its  safety  would  permit 
you,  you  might  gently  chide  it  for  leaving  your 
door.  But  would  you  disinherit  it?  Would  you 
disown  it?  Would  you  deliver  it  up  again  to  the 
gipsy  with  your  own  hands,  because  it  had  suffered 
a  violence  which  it  could  not  withstand,  which  it 
abhorred,  and  to  which  its  will  never  consented  ? 
And  yet  what  is  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  of  ten 
thousand  mothers,  to  that  which  our  compassionate 
Saviour  bears  to  every  poor  soul  that  has  been 
enabled  to  fiee  to  Him  tor  salvation  1  Let  us  be 
tar  from  charging'  that  to  Him,  of  which  we  think 
we  are  utterly  incapable  ourselves.  Take  courage, 
resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you.  If  lie 
were  to  tempt  you  to  anything  criminal,  you  would 
start  at  the  thought,  and  renounce  it  with  abhor- 
rence. Do  the  same  when  he  tempts  you  to 
question  the  Lord's  compassion  and  gooidness.  But 
there  he  imposes  upon  us  with  a  show  of  humility, 
and  persuades  us  that  we  do  well  to  oppose  our 
unworlhiness  as  a  sufficient  exception  to  tne  many 
express  promises  of  the  Word.  It  is  said,  "the 
blood  of  jesus  cleanseth  from  all  sin :  that  all 
manner  of  sin  shall  be  forgiven  for  His  sake ;  thai 
whosoever  cometh  to  Him,  He  will  in  no  wise  cast 
him  out ;  and  that  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most." Believe  His  Word,  and  Satan  shall  be 
found  a  liar.  If  the  child  had  deliberately  gone 
away  with  the  gipsy,  had  preferred  that  wretched 
way  of  life,  and  had  refiised  to  return,  though 
frequently  and  tenderly  invited  home ;  perhaps  a 
parent's  love  mi^hl,  in  time,  be  too  weak  to  plead 
for  the  pardon  of  such  continued  obstinacy.  But, 
indeed,  in  this  manner  we  have  all  dealt  with  the 
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Lord ;  and  yet,  whoever  we  are  willing  to  return, 
Hrt  is  willing  to  receive  us  with  open  arms,  and 
without  an  upbraiding  word  (Luke  xv.  20,  22). 
Though  our  nns  have  been  deep-dyed  like  scarlet 
and  crimson,  enormous  as  mountains,  and  countless 
as  the  sands,  the  sum  total  is  only  this,  sin  has 
abounded,  but  where  sin  has  abounded,  grace  has 
much  more  abounded.        — Newton,  ij2$-iSoj. 

XXIX.  Jf/S  CARB  FOR  THE  WEAK, 

(959-)  Heathenism  was  always  exalting  the  top 
of  society,  the  great  men,  and  taking  no  thought 
for  the  masses  below  them.  Christianity  says, 
''The  great  and  the  strong  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  so  seeks  to  elevate  the  lowest  and 
poorest.  Christ  never  warned  us  against  not  re- 
specting %  kill's  crown ;  but  His  words  were, 
'*  Wboao  shall  oflend  one  of  these  little  ones  whiclv 
believe  in  Me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
itone  were  bai{g;ed  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.'*  As  in  the 
fimiily,  it  b  not  the  son  of  twenty-one  years,  but 
the  ^be,  whom  the  mother  rocks  to  sleep  in  the 
cradle ;  so,  in  Christ's  &mily  of  earth,  it  b  not  the 
full-grown  and  the  mature  for  whom  He  most 
tenderly  provides ;  it  is  the  weak,  and  those  on 
whom  the  world's  law  tramples,  that  He  takes 
tenderly  up  with  His  strong  arm,  and  rocks  in  the 
cndle  of  His  love  and  care.  — Bitcher. 

(96a)  He  came  not  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  but 
with  meekness  and  gentle  insinuations,  mild  as  the 
breath  of  heaven,  not  willing  to  disturb  the  softest 
•talk  of  a  violet. 

— Jeremy  Taylor,  161 2-1667. 

(961.)  The  other  day  the  children  were.  learning 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  and  we  were  talking  to- 
gcthei  about  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  how  He 
takes  care  of  the  sheep  and  the  little  lambs.  Im- 
petuous Mamy,  eager  to  speak  her  one  thought, 
Hud  rapidly : 

"He  feeds  them,  and  drives  away  the  lions  and 
the  bears." 

"Yes,"  said  Tiny  thoughtfully,  "and  He 
carries  them  up  hilL" 

"  He  carries  them  up  hill ! " 

The  words  went  to  my  heart  with  a  strength  and 
sweetness  the  little  speaker  did  not  dream  of. 
Often,  often  since,  their  music  has  thrilled  through 
By  tired  soul  like  an  echo  of  the  angel's  song. 

XXX.  HIS  DISINTER BSTEDNESS. 

(962.)  Do  yon  ever  find,  among  all  the  persons 
whom  Christ  miraculously  cured,  a  single  one  whom 
He  retained  to  be  afterwards  near  Him  as  His 
disciple,  His  attendant.  His  votary?  .  .  .  Where 
BOW  IS  your  worldly  friend  who  will  behave  himself 
towards  yon  in  this  fashion?  So  far  from  it,  no 
tooner  has  he  done  ^ou  any  service,  however 
trifling,  than  he  immediately  lays  a  claim  upon  you 
for  your  daily  attendance  upon  him.  He  requires 
TOO  to  be  henceforth  always  at  his  elbow,  and  to 
be  giving  him  continually  every  possible  proof  of 
your  gratitude,  of  your  devoted  and  even  slavish 
attachment  to  his  person.  — Signeri, 

XXXL    PRECIOUS    TO    THEM    THAT   BE'^ 
UBVE. 

(963*)  To  lee  JetQS  clearly  with  the  eye   of 


ftiith,  is  to  see  the  deep  opening  a  way  firom 
Elgypt's  to  freedom's  shore;  is  to  see  the  water 
gush,  full  and  sparkling  from  the  desert  rock ;  is  to 
see  the  serpent  gleaming  on  its  pole  over  a  dying 
camp ;  is  to  see  the  life-boat  coming  when  our 
bark  is  thumping  on  the  bank,  or  ground  on  rocks 
by  foaming  breakers ;  is  to  see  a  pardon  when  the 
noose  is  round  our  neck,  and  our  foot  is  on  the 
drop.  No  sight  in  the  wide  world  like  Jesus 
Christ,  with  forgiveness  on  His  lips,  and  a  crown  in 
His  blessed  hand !  This  is  worth  labouring  for ; 
praying  for ;  living  for ;  suffering  for ;  dying  for. 
You  remember  how  the  prophet's  servant  climbed 
the  steeps  of  CarmeL  Three  years,  and  never 
cloud  had  dappled  the  burning  sky — three  long 
years,  and  never  a  dewdrop  had  glistened  on  the 
grass,  or  wet  the  lips  of  a  dying  flower  ;  but  the 
cloud  came  at  last  No  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
it  rose  from  the  sea ;  it  spread ;  and  as  he  saw 
the  first  lichtnings  flash,  and  heard  the  first 
thunders  roll,  how  did  he  forget  all  his  toils  1  and 
would  have  climbed  the  hill,  not  seven,  but  seventy 
times  seven  times,  to  hail  that  welcome  sight  1 

It  is  so  with  sinners  so  soon  as  their  eyes  are 
gladdened  with  a  believing  sight  of  Christ ;  when 
they  have  got  Christ ;  and  with  Him  peace.  Be  it 
that  you  nave  to  climb  the  hill  of  prayer,  not 
seven,  but  seven  thousand  times,  such  a  sight  shalJ 
more  than  reward  all  your  toil.  '-^Guthrie, 

XXXII.  THE  EVER  FAITHFUL  FRIEND. 

(964.)  Extremity  distinguisheth  friends.  Worldly 
pleasures,  like  physicians,  give  us  over,  when  once 
we  lie  a  dying ;  and  vet  the  deathbed  had  most 
need  of  comforts ;  Christ  Jesus  htandeth  by  His  in 
the  pangs  of  death,  and  after  death  at  the  bar  of 
judgment  ;  not  leaving  them  either  in  their  bed  or 
grave.  I  will  use  them,  therefore,  to  my  best 
advantage ;  not  trust  them.  But  for  Thee,  O  my  y 
Lord,  wnich  in  mercy  and  truth  canst  not  fail  me, 
whom  I  have  found  ever  faithful  and  P||[^nt  in  all 
extremities,  kill  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Thee ! 

—//a//,  1574-1656. 

XXXIII.  HOW  WE  CAN  SERVE  HIM, 

(965.)  Dear  brethren,  do  you  know  that  yon 
could  not  do  anything  that  would  touch  my  heart 
so  much  as  that  which  you  should  do  to  my  child  ? 
.You  might  put  a  fortune  upon  my  shoulders  and  I 
should  be  erateful ;  but  he  who  helps  my  child  to 
begin  his  life  aright  burdens  me  with  gratitude  a 
thousand  times  more.  If  my  child  were  in  peril, 
and  you  should  succour  him  in  a  distant  city,  and 
the  tidings  should  come  home  to  me,  I  could  not 
find  words  to  thank  you  for  what  you  did  for  him. 
I  should  be  grateful  if  you  did  it  for  me,  but  not  so 
much  as  if  you  dul  it  for  my  child,  because  my 
child  is  himself  and  myself  too ;  and  my  feelings  ' 
for  him  are  more  than  my  feelings  for  myself. 
What  you  do  for  my  child  is  the  deepest  and  truest 
service  that  you  can  render  me.  And  how  do  you 
think  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  your  God  and  your 
Saviour?  If  you  take  up  in  your  arms  the  de* 
spoiled,  and  the  outcast,  and  the  lost;  if  you  wash 
tnem  in  your  tears ;  if  you  are  to  them,  in  your 
small  way,  what  Christ  has  been  to  you ;  if  you 
call  them,  and  bring  them  back  again  from  wrong 
courses ;  and  if  you  are  permitted  to  stand  in  His 
presence  in  the  last  day,  and  say  to  Him,  "  Here 
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am  I,  and  theM^**  what  wOI  be  the  joy  which  yoa 
•hall  experience?  What  will  be  that  gladness, 
what  wiU  be  tbat^love,  which  will  roll  forth  from 
the  soul  of  Jesus  to  any  one  of  you  that  watches 
with  Ilim  on  earth*  and  watches  with  Him  in 
behalf  of  His  little  ones  ?  ^^Btecher. 

XXXIV.    HtS  SYS  OUR  STIMULUS. 

(966.)  There  is  a  touching  hdt  related  in  a 
history  of  a  Higliland  chief,  of  the  noble  house  of 
McGregor,  who  fell  wounded  by  two  balls  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans.  Seeing  their  chief  fall,  the 
clan  waveied,  and  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage. 
The  old  chieftain,  beholding  the  effect  of  his 
disaster,  raised  himself  up  on  his  elbow,  while  the 
blood  gushed  in  streams  from  his  wounds,  and 
cried  aloud,  *'  I  am  not  dead,  my  children ;  I  am 
loolcing  at  you  to  see  you  do  your  duty/'  These 
words  revived  the  sinking  courage  of  his  brave 
Highlanders.  There  was  a  charm  in  the  hci  that 
they  still  fought  under  the  eye  of  their  chief.  It 
roused  them  to  put  forth  their  mightiest  energies, 
and  they  did  all  that  human  strength  could  do  to 
turn  and  stem  the  dreadful  tide  of  battle. 

And  is  there  not  a  charm  to  you,  O  believer,  in 
the  fact  that  you  contend  in  the  battle-field  of  life 
under  the  eye  of  your  Saviour  ?  Wherever  you  are, 
however  you  are  oppressed  by  foes,  however  ex- 
hausted by  the  stern  strife  with  evil,  the  eye  of 
Christ  is  fixed  most  lovingly  upon  you. 

XXXV.  THE  POIVER  OF  HIS  REPROOF. 

(967.)  It  is  innocence  which  enables  eloouence 
to  reprove  with  power  ;  and  guilt  attacked  flies 
before  the  face  of  him  who  has  none.  And  there- 
fore, as  every  rebuke  of  vice  comes,  or  should 
come  from  the  preacher's  mouth,  like  a  dart  or 
^  arrow  thrown  by  some  mighty  hand,  which  does 
execution  proportionally  to  the  force  or  impulse  it 
received  from  that  which  threw  it  ;  so  our  Saviour's 
matchless  virtue,  free  from  the  least  tincture  of  any- 
thing immoral,  armed  every  one  of  His  reproofs 
with  a  piercing  edge,  and  an  irresistible  force ;  so 
that  truth,  in  that  respect,  never  came  naked  out  of 
His  mouth,  but  either  clothed  with  thunder,  or 
wrapped  up  in  all  the  powers  of  persuasion  ;  still 
His  person  animated  and  gave  life  and  vigour  to 
His  expression  ;  all  His  commands  being  but  the 
transcript  of  His  own  life,  and  His  sermons  a 
living  paraphrase  upon  His  practice. 

— ^i/M,  1633-1716. 

XXXVI.  CHRIST  AND  THE  SOUL. 

1.  Ha  iB  the  Rest  utd  Stay  of  ili«  Bool. 

(968.)  There  is  no  agent  that  takes  any  rest  or 
contentment  but  in  its  proper  object.  If  a  man 
had  all  the  musical  raptures  and  melodious  harmony 
in  the  whole  world  before  him,  he  could  not  hear  it 
with  his  eyes,  because  it  is  the  proper  object  of  the 
ear  :  if  never  so  triumphant  shows  or  courtly  masks, 
he  could  not  see  them  with  his  ears,  because  they 
are  the  proper  object  of  the  eye.  So  it  is  with  the 
soul  of  man.  If  it  were  possible  that  all  the  trea- 
sures, pleasures,  honours,  preferments,  and  delights 
which  the  world  doth  anect  were  presented  and 
tendered  to  the  soul,  yet  would  they  not  afford 
unto  it  any  true  satisfaction,  because  they  be  not  the 
proper  object  and  centre  of  the  soul.    It  is  the 


Lord  only,  or  as  a  good  martyr  said  once,  "  None 
but  Christ — ^none  but  Christ  can  compass  the  sool 
about  with  true  content  and  comfort. " 


(969.)  The  needle's  point  in  the  seaman's  cora« 
pass  never  stands  still,  but  quivers  and  shakes  till  it 
comes  right  against  the  North  Pole.  The  wise  mett 
of  the  bast  never  stood  still  till  they  were  right 
against  the  star  which  Appeared  unto  them,  and  the 
star  itself  never  stood  still  till  it  came  right  against 
that  other  Star  which  shined  more  brightly  in  the 
manger  than  the  sun  did  in  the  firmament ;  and 
Noah's  dove  could  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  hec 
foot  all  the  while  she  was  fluttering  over  the  flood, 
till  she  returned  to  the  ark  with  an  olive  branch  in 
her  mouth.  So  the  heart  of  every  true  Christian 
can  find  no  rest  till  Christ  put  forth  His  hand  and 
receive  her  to  Himself.  — Ciark^  1599-1682. 

(97a)  The  hearts  of  believers  are  like  the  needle 
troubled  by  the  loadstone,  which  cannot  rest  until 
it  comes  to  the  point  whereunto,  by  a  secret  virtue, 
it  b  directed  :  for  being  once  touched  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  receiving  therein  an  impression  of  sweet 
ineffable  virtue,  they  will  ever  be  in  motion  and 
restless  until  they  come  unto  Him,  and  behold  His 
gloiy.  — Owen^  161 6-1683. 

(971.)  There  are  some  plants  which  grow  right 
up,  erect,  in  their  own  sturdy  self-sufficiency ;  and 
there  are  some  feeble  ones  which  take  hold  with 
their  hands,  and  clasp  and  climb.  The  soul  of  man 
is  like  these  last.  Even  in  bis  best  estate  he  was 
not  meant  to  grow  insulated  and  stand  alone.  He 
is  not  strong  enough  for  that  He  has  net  within 
himself  resources  sufficient  to  fill  himself.  He  is 
not  fit  to  be  his  own  all-in-all.  The  make  of  his 
mind  is  an  outgoing,  exploring,  petitionary  make. 
The  soul  of  man  is  a  clasping,  clinging  soul,  seek- 
ing to  something  over  which  it  can  spread  itself, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  can  support  itself.  And 
just  as,  in  a  neglected  garden,  you  may  see  the  poor 
creepers  making  shift  to  sustain  themselves  as  best 
they  can  ;  one  convolvulus  twisting  round  another, 
and  boih  draggling  on  the  ground  ;  a  clematis  lean- 
ing on  the  door,  which  will  by  and  by  open  and  let 
the  whole  mass  fall  down;  a  vine  or  a  passion- 
flower wreathing  round  a  prop  which  all  the  while 
chafes  and  cuts  it ;  so  in  this  fallen  world  it  is 
mournful  to  see  the  efforts  which  human  souls  are 
making  to  get  some  sufficient  object  to  lean  upon 
and  twine  around.  One  clasps  a  glittering  prop, 
and  it  scathes  him.  The  love  of  money  blasts  his 
soul,  and  it  hangs  round  its  self-chosen  stay  a 
blighted,  withered  thing.  Another  spreads  himself 
more  amply  over  a  broad  surface  of  creature-com- 
fort, a  snug  dwelling,  a  well-furnished  library, 
and  a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  with  the  command 
of  everything  which  heart  can  wish  or  fortune  buy  ; 
but  death  opens  the  door,  and,  with  nothing  but 
vacancy  to  lean  upon,  he  falls  over  on  the  other 
side  a  helpless  and  dejected  being.  And  a  still 
greater  number,  groping  about  along  the  ground, 
cleave  to  one  another,  and  intertwine  their  tendrils 
mutually,  and  by  forming  friendships  and  congenial 
intimacies  and  close  relations,  try  to  satisfy  theii 
leaning,  lovins  nature  in  this  way.  But  it  answers 
little  in  the  end.  The  make  of  man's  soul  is  upward, 
and  one  climber  cannot  lift  another  off  the  ground. 
And  the  growth  of  man's  soul  is  luxuriant,  auid  that 
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growth  must  be  stifled,  checked,  and  aeantjr,  if  he 
have  no  lar^r  space  over  which  to  diflluse  his 
aspirations,  bis  affections,  and  his  efforts,  than  the 
larfaoe  of  a  fellow-creature's  souL  But,  weedy  as 
this  world-garden  is^  the  Tree  of  Life  still  grows  in 
the  midst'  of  it,  erect  in  His  own  omnipotent  self- 
luiBciency,  and  inviting  every  weary,  straggline' 
soul  to  lay  hold  of  His  everlasting  strength,  and' 
expatiate  upwards  along  the  infinite  ramifications. 
of  His  endless  excellences  and  alNinviting  love. 

God  has  formed  the  soul  of  man  of  a  leaning, 
dependent  make ;  and  for  the  healthy  growth  and 
joyful  development  of  that  soul  it  is  essential  that 
he  should  have  some  object  fajr  higher  and  nobler 
than  himself  to  dispreai  his  desires  and  delights 
upon.  That  object  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
That  object  is  Immanuel.  His  divinity  is  the 
Almighty  prop,  able  to  sustain  the  adhering  soul  so 
that  It  shall  never  perish  nor  come  into  condem- 
nation; the  omnipotent  support  which  bears  the 
clinging  spirit  loftily  and  securely,  so  that  the 
whirling  temptations  which  vex  it  cannot  rend  it 
from  Kht  Tree  of  Life,  and  that  the  muddy  plash, 
whk:h  soils  and  beats  into  the  earth  its  sprawling 
neighbours,  dannot  tarnish  the  verdant  serenity  and 
limpid  glories  of  its  flowering  head.  And  just  as 
His  Divine  strength  is  the  omnipotent  prop  of  the 
adhering  soul,  so  His  Divine  resources  and  His 
human  sympathy  make  Him  the  all-suflicient  object 
over  which  each  emotion  and  each  desire  of  regene- 
rate humanity  may  boundlessly  diffuse  itself.  And 
however  delicate  your  feelings,  however  eager  your 
affections,  and  however  multitudinous  the  necessities 
of  your  intricate  nature,  there  is  that  in  this  heavenly 
Friend  which  meets  them  every  one.  There  are  in 
His  unimaginable  compassions,  and  in  His  benig- 
nant fellow-feelings,  holds  sufficient  for  every  craving 
tendril  and  eager  dasper  of  the  human  heart  to  fix 
upon  and  wreathe  around. 

^HamiUm^  1814-1867. 

1  Hbfw  Ha  It  appropriated  by  tlie  Mral. 

(97^)  My  conception  of  Christ  is,  that  He  is 
wane:  not  mine  in  any  sense  which  appropriates 
Him  to  me  alone  ;  but  mine  as  really  and  truly  as 
though  I  were  the  only  human  being  in  the  universe. 
My  lather  was  absolutely  mine,  although  my  next 
younger  brother  could  say  tlie  same  thing,  and 
though  every  brother  and  sister  could  say  the  same 
thing.  I  had  the  whole  of  him,  and  each  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  had  the  whole  of  him.  And 
1  have  the  whole  of  my  God.  The  God  of  ail  the 
heaven,  axxi  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  of 
time,  and  of  physical  law  and  its  sequence,  and 
of  all  invisible  utws  and  their  sequences— He  is 
my  God.  — Biecher. 

%,  Hofw  H«  dwellB  In  the  aonl. 

(973.)  This  matter  is  likened,  m  the  Bible^  to 
hospiulity.  ''  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if 
any  man  hear  My  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
Me."  God  comes  to  men's  souls ;  He  comes  to  the 
soul-house  of  men;  He  enters  there;  He  holds 
oommttmoa  with  them.  It  is  as  if  a  benefactor 
entered  into  a  dwelling  to  bring  joy,  treasure,  relief 
—whatever  gift  he  might  please  to  bestow.  Christ 
comes  to  me,  transforming  all  that  is  visible  and  all 
that  is  invisible  in  me.  1  do  not  believe  that  God 
li  a  pexioD  who  sits  in  one  place  as  a  man's  body 


does.  I  stand  here  in  my  bodv ;  but  that  is  not  me^ 
My  thoughts  are  running  quickly  to  and  fro.  They 
stretch  from  the  rising  of  tne  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same.  I  am  where  my  thoughts  are,  and 
where  my  affections  are.  I  am  conscious  that  my 
inner  manhood  spreads  abroad,  and  is  already 
superior  to  time  and  space.  And  my  God  is  not  a 
person  in  such  a  sense  that  He  is  fixed.  Everywhere 
the  affluent  mind  of  God  pervades  the  universe.  He 
enters  into  my  mind.  I  le  touches  the  springs  of  life 
and  being  in  me.  And  it  is  the  (quality  of  the  Divine 
indwelling  to  develop  in  men  their  superior  nature-— 
not  their  animal ;  to  give  authority  and  power  to 
their  faculties — love,  and  hope,  and  faith,  and  con- 
science,  and  the  moral  sense ;  to  set  them  free  from 
the  dominion  of  the  appetites  and  passions.  I  believe 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  indwelUn^  God.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  direct 
sympathetic  action  of  the  Divine  mind  on  certain 
parts  of  our  mind. 

Let  a  little  child  be  in  the  room  with  a  slate 
making  figures,  and  let  that  child,  if  it  be  musically 
inclined,  hear  the  mother  sing  in  a  low  tone,  and  its 
thoughts  begin  to  sing  the  tune  that  the  mother  is 
singing, — involuntarily.  Let  the  child  sit  musing, 
and  let  the  mother  begin  to  tell  some  interesting 
story,  and  she  does  not  need  to  say  to  the  child, 
"Now,  listen  1"  It  will  listen  in  spite  of  itself. 
If  you  sigh  in  the  presence  of  another  man,  be  will 
be  likely  to  sigh  toa  If  you  sing,  he  will  feel  a 
desire  to  sing.  If  you  reason,  he  will  think  reason. 
If  vou  laugh,  he  will  smile.  If  you  cry,  the  shadow 
falls  on  him.  You  reflect  your  mood  on  those  who 
are  round  about  you.  Ana  God's  mind  has  power 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  communion  with 
Him.  If  the  heart  be  open,  and  the  moral  nature  be 
sensitive,  God  acts  upon  the  thought  and  feeling,  so 
that  you  are  guided  by  Him.  And  I  fain  would 
believe  that  there  is  a  loving  Christ  who  dwells  in 
me,  and  takes  care  of  all  the  conditions  that  affect 
me,  and  fills  me  with  a  Divine  stimulus  and  influence. 

— Beecher. 

4.  How  He  manlfesta  Himself  to  the  soul. 

(974.)  Since  God  is  everywhere,  in  what  sacred 
and  peculiar  sense  is  He  present  to  the  believing 
heart  ?  *'  Lord,  how  is  it  that  Thou  dost  manifest 
Thyself  to  us,  as  Thou  dost  not  unto  the  world  ?" 
The  principle  on  which  He  does  so  is  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  common  £acts  of  life.  A  man  is 
present  to  his  friend,  as  he  is  not  to  a  stranger, 
though  he  may  be  at  the  same  moment  speaking  to 
both.  The  light  which  floods  the  landscape  with  a 
deluge  of  beauty  is  present  to  him  who  sees  it,  as 
it  is  not  to  the  blind  man  walking  at  his  side. 
Music,  though  it  may  ripple  round  the  deafened 
ear,  is  only  present  to  him  who  hears  it.  The  dis- 
course of  the  naturalist  on  his  experiments,  of  the 
scholar  on  his  books,  of  the  mathematician  who  is 
talking  with  raptures  on  the  beauties  of  a  theorem, 
will  bring  things  into  the  presence  of  initiated 
listeners,  which  are  still  remote  from  the  minds  of 
those  in  the  very  same  company  who  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  theme.  So,  **  two  women  may  be 
Grinding  at  a  mill;'*  "two  men  may  be  in  the 
eld ; "  one  a  believer,  the  other  an  unbeliever ; 
and  although  the  Great  Spirit  is  near  to  them  t)oth, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  He  is  present  to  the  one 
as  He  is  not  to  the  other ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the 
believer,  the  causes  of  estrangement  have  been  taken 
away,  a  new  relation  exists,  a  new  life  has  been  bom 
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and  God  is  present  as  a  Friend,  whose  love  has  been 
accepted,  and  whose  conversation  is  understood  with 
all  the  intelligence  of  a  kindred  nature. 

(975-)  ^  l^vc  received  a  letter  Irom  a  lady  who 
ioine  time  ago  came  to  me  with  reference  to  her 
religious  feelings.  She  writes  of  the  benefit  that  she 
has  derived,  and  the  great  happiness  that  she  has 
experienced ;  and  then  she  propounds  tho  question  : 
'*  How  shall  1  be  able  to  continue  the  consciousness 
of  Christ's  presence  with  me?"  She  avers  that  at 
times  she  has  had  great  joy,  and  that  she  has  now 
an  abiding  faith,  which  is  the  fountain  of  life  to  her ; 
and  she  asks  :  **  How  shall  the  intermittent  periods 
be  shortened  ?  How  shall  I  have  a  continued  sense 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ?  •'^ 

As  our  Master  promised  that  He  and  His  Father 
would  come  to  His  disciples,  and  abide  with  them, 
this  inquiry  is  a  legitimate  one ;  but  the  first  step 
toward  a  practical  solution  of  it  is,  to  inquire  how 
fieur  one  may  live  under  the  dominion  of  any  feeling — 
for  I  bear  m  mind  that  our  senses  have  no  relation 
to  this  matter.  It  is  a  question  of  the  exercise  of 
our  reason  and  imagination — such  an  exercise  of 
them  as  is  styled,  in  3ie  Word  of  God,  faifh^  or  the 
realisation  of  an  invisible  presence  or  truth.  And 
the  question  arises,  first,  How  far  is  it  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  live  in  that  state  continuously  ? 
When  it  is  said  that  a  person  is  always  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  Christ,  what  is  the  meaning,  the 
scope,  and  the  power  of  that  word  always?  Does 
it  mean  every  hour?  Does  it  mean  every  half- 
hour?  Does  it  mean  every  quarter  of  an  hour? 
Does  it  mean  every  period  of  five  minutes?  Does 
It  mean  every  minute  ?  Does  it  mean  every  second  ? 
Manifestly  not. 

Let  us  take  some  of  the  most  undoubted  experi- 
ences. We  will  take,  lor  instance,  the  experience 
of  a  mother's  love  for  her  child,  which  I  suppose  is 
as  vivid  and  continuous  as  any  affection.  Would 
you  say  that  there  is  not  a  moment  of  the  day  in 
which  the  mother  does  not  think  of  the  cnild  ?  It 
may  be  that,  when  it  is  an  infant  in  her  hands,  its 
physical  wants  may  demand  her  attention  every 
moment :  but  let  the  child  be  two  or  three  years  old, 
and  competent  to  run  hither  and  thither,  and  take 
some  care  of  itself,  and  may  there  not  be  times  when 
the  mother,  especially  if  it  devolves  upon  her  to  do 
the  work  of  the  household,  will  be  thinking  of  how 
to  provide  for  the  child  its  food  or  its  raiment,  and 
of  other  family  duties  ?  Is  not  maternal  love,  which 
is  the  most  nearly  continuous  of  any  feeling,  an  inter- 
mittent feeling  ?  Is  it  not  one  that  comes  and  goes  ? 
Is  it  not  one  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
passes  out  of  the  mind  and  comes  back  again  many 
and  many  a  time  in  a  single  day,  although  the  object 
of  it  is  present  all  the  time  ? 

There  was  formerly,  at  the  lower  end  of  New  York 
City,  looking  out  on  the  Bay,  a  revolving  light ;  and 
I  used  to  stand  on  Brooklyn  Heights  and  watch  it, 
to  see  the  different  colours  come  and  go.  There  was 
first  a  red  light ;  then  that  would  go  away,  and  a 
white  light  would  appear ;  and  then  that  would 
pais  out  of  tigh^  wd  ft  dimmer  lide  would  come 
round. 

It  is  very  much  so  with  a  mother's  affection.  And 
there  is  no  feeling  in  the  world  that  ever  was  con- 
tinuous, or  that  ever  will  be,  unless  the  persop  who 
has  it  is  insane.     Physicians  will  tell  you  tlii^  when 


yonr  child  has  an^  feeling  on  which  its  mind  dwells 
continually,  it  is  m  a  morbid  condition.  Prolonged 
feeling  is  a  sign  of  mania.  The  law  of  healthfiil 
feeling  b  one  Uiat  demands  change.  The  mind  is 
multiform.  It  is  subject  to  many  feelingi.  One 
comes,  and  subsides ;  then  a  third  comes  and  takes 
its  place,  and  subsides ;  and  so  on.  Thus  feelings 
act  and  intermit  And  as  this  is  the  case  in  our 
daily  experience  of  affection  towards  those  that  are 
with  us  and  can  minister  the  knowledge  of  their 
presence  through  our  senses;  so,  much  more  is  it 
the  case  with  our  daily  experience  of  affection  tovnutl 
any  being  that  is  invisible.  As,  where  a  child  or  a 
dear  friend  is  in  a  distant  land,  there  may  be  many 
hours,  and  even  days,  when  that  child  or  friend  is 
absent  from  your  apprehension ;  so,  much  more^ 
where  our  approach  to  God,  or  Christ,  or  the  in- 
visible Spirit,  is  rather  through  the  mediation  of 
duties  and  acts  than  by  direct  thought,  the  Divine 
Being  is  likely  to  be  absent  from  our  thought 

My  first  reply,  then,  to  the  question,  "How  shaU 
I  maintain  the  conscious  presence  of  Christ  with  me 
all  the  time?"  is  this:  There  is  no  such  thing, 
literally,  as  that  You  may  maintain  sudi  a  sense 
of  Christ  as  shall  diffuse  an  influence  through  the 
heart  all  day  long,  acting  as  the  most  vivid  earthly 
affections  do ;  but  the  most  vivid  earthly  affections, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  mind,  are  alternative, 
and  not  unintermitting.  — Betcker. 

XXXVIL  THB  COMPLETENESS  OF  HiS 
LIFE. 

(976.)  How  few  can  say  at  death  that  they  have 
finished  their  work?  Indeed,  no  one  in  human 
nature  ever  could  say  that  but  Jesus.  The  emblem 
of  every  life  may  well  be,  in  one  aspect  of  it  at 
least,  a  broken  pillar.  The  historian  dies  leaving 
a  volume  half  ready  for  the  press ;  the  novelist  lays 
down  the  pen  in  the  midst  of  his  tale ;  the  states- 
man quits  the  senate  with  his  work  only  half  done. 
Thus  each  man's  life  is  a  fragment,  and  he  is  cut 
off  like  a  bird  shot  in  the  middle  of  its  flight,  or 
a  lark  brought  down  in  the  middle  of  its  song. 
But  Christ's  work  was  all  done.  Everything  He 
had  planned  He  had  performed.  He  had  filled 
fully  the  whole  programme  which  He  had  made  oat 
for  Himself  at  the  beginning,  and  having  left  nothing 
unperformed,  He  yielded  up  the  ghost 

XXXVIIL  HIS  SUPERIORITY  TO  ALL  OTHEM 
TEACHERS. 

(977.)  Go  to  your  natural  religion.  Lay  before 
her  Mahomet  and  his  disciples  arrayed  in  armour 
and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  bv  his  victorious 
sword.  Show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames, 
the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and 
the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene, 
carry  her  into  his  retirements.  Show  her  the 
prophet's  chambers,  his  concubines  and  wives.  Let 
her  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation 
and  his  Divine  commission  to  justify  his  lust  and 
oppression.  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect, 
then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus  humble  and  wuek^ 
dolne  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instruct* 
ing  both  the  ignorant  and  the  perverse.  Let  her 
see  Him  in  His  most  retired  privacies ;  let  her 
follow  Him  to  the  Mount,  and  hear  His  devotions 
and  supplications  to  God.     Cany  her  to  His  table 
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to  view  His  poor  hn  and  hear  His  heavenly  dis- 
ooarse.  Let  her  see  Him  injured,  bnt  not  provoked. 
Let  her  attend  Him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider 
the  patience  with  which  He  endureth  the  scoffs  and 
reproaches  of  His  enemies.  Lead  her  to  His  cross, 
and  let  her  view  Him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and 
hear  His  last  prayer  for  His  persecutors,  Father^ 
fffrghft  them;  for  they  kmw  not  what  they  dot 
When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask, 
*'  Whkh  is  the  prophet  of  God  ?  "  Bat  her  answer 
we  have  already  bad,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene 
through  the  eye  of  the  centurion  who  attended  at 
the  cross ;  by  him  she  n>ake  and  said,  "  TVuly  this 
wtan  was  the  San  of  God,^  ^Sheriock,  1641-1707. 

(97&)  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  worthy  to  be  the 
perpetual  text  of  all  preaching,  the  perpetual  theme 
01  all  religionists,  and  the  perpetual  object  of  devout 
studentship.  The  same  can  be  said  of  no  other 
man  that  ever  lived,  no  matter  what  was  the  extent 
of  bis  genius,  the  order  of  his  talents,  or  the  fashion 
of  their  exercise.  Plato  is  not  the  constant  theme 
of  philosophy,  for  there  has  been  and  are  other 
philosophers  that  divide  with  him  the  honours. 
Aristotle  IS  not  the  sole  representative  of  logic,  for 
there  have  been  and  are  logicians  that  stand  his 
peer.  Napoleon  does  not  monopolise  the  admiration 
of  those  that  study  the  art  of  war,  for  there  have 
been,  and  perhaps  there  are  now,  other  military 
chieftains  whose  achievements  are  of  so  high  an 
order  that  they  conmiand  the  admiration  of  all 
military  men.  And  so  in  whatever  sphere  we  find 
the  great  representative  men  of  the  world,  we  find 
that  no  one  has  been  or  is  great  enough  to  mono- 
Doliae  opinion  and  command  universal  homage. 
\Vhether  you  look  at  philosophy,  poetry,  music, 
science,  art,  or  religion,  you  find  that  however  great 
any  actor  has  been,  there  have  been  other  actors, 
both  before  and  after,  that  divided  fame  wiiii  him, 
and  had  a  common  diare  in  the  applause  and  the 
remembrance  of  men.  Only  in  respect  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  can  it  be  said  that  one  man  had  all,  and 
was  all,  that  one  in  his  order  could  have  and  be. 
Ai  a  religionist,  as  a  religious  teacher, — teaching  in 
the  twoiold  method  of  example  and  instruction 
lx)th,~Jesus  was  so  opulent  in  gifts,  so  remarkable 
m  manner  and  method,  so  magnificent  in  every 
dasa  of  equipment  demanded  by  His  mission,  that 
lie  represented  and  represents  all  there  was  and  all 
there  is  to  be  represented  to  the  devout  attention 
of  mankind. 

As  the  sun  in  summer  fills  the  whole  realm  of 
Nalore,  fiooding  the  world  from  pole  to  pole  with 
kminanoe,  ao  He  filled  the  realm  in  which  He 
moved,  so  that  between  its  either  pole  there  was  at 
no  point  lack  of  radiance.  And  this  b  admitted  by 
alL  The  WQrkl-«-or  that  portion  of  it  that  has 
knowledge  of  Him — ^whose  thought  is  intelligent 
enough  to  apprehend  Him,  whose  every  heart  is 
pure  enough  and  sensitive  enough  to  appreciate 
llim,  gives  by  its  universal  suffrage  pre*cminence 
to  His  name.  There  were  wise  men  before  He  was 
bora ;  and  His  highest  eulogy  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  only  wise  enough  to  have  visions  and 
dreams  of  His  coming.  They  were  as  a  hill  whose 
^BM  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  thai  firom  its  top  the 
Rsidents  of  the  haoilet  can  sec  the  earliest  signs  of 
the  morning.  The  workl  acknowledges  their  lame 
because  it  perceives  that  from  the  summit  of  their 
teaching  it  was  enabled  to  caich  the  hrst  glimpse  of 
hi*  rising.   The  fiune  of  the  old  prophets  and  seers. 


of  the  far-seeing  men  of  the  olden  time,  fs  that  they 
foretold  His  advent.  There  have  been  wise  men 
since  He  lived  on  the  earth ;  but  their  wisdom  is 
acknowledged,  not  in  the  fact  that  they  were  wise 
enough  to  add  anything  to  His  teaching,  but  wise 
in  apprehending  the  meaning  of  His  teaching ;  apt 
in  its  explanation  and  powerful  in  its  enforcement 
The  great  men  of  the  Church  to-day  are  great  be> 
cause  they  can  do  this.  They  are  ereat  because 
they  can  catch  the  line  of  His  thought,  explain  it, 
enforce  it.  And  in  this  only  are  they  great  With- 
out Him  they  could  do  nothing ;  without  Him  they 
would  be  nothing.  They  are  reflectors—polished 
surfaces — placed  at  such  an  angle  that  they  can  take 
of  the  beams  poured  down  upon  them  from  the 
great  luminary  over  their  heads,  and  send,  in 
showen  and  glances,  the  radiance  thus  borrowed 
horizontally  over  the  world.  —^Murray, 

XXXIX.     THB    ULTIMATE    TRIUMPHS   OF 
HIS  KINGDOM. 

(979.)  The  Scriptures  give  us  to  expect  that  the 
earth  itself,  as  well  as  its  redeemed  inhabitants^ 
shall  at  a  future  period  be  purified,  and  reunited  to 
the  whole  empire  of  God.  We  are  taught  to  pray, 
and  consequently  to  hope,  that,  when  ''Uie  kingdom 
of  God  *'  shall  universally  prevaU,  "  HU  wiU  shall 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  now  in  heaven ; "  but  if 
so,  earth  itself  must  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
heaven* 

That  we  may  form  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  our  Lord's  words,  and  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  be  it  observed  that  the  Scriptures  some- 
times distinguish  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
that  of  Christ  Though  the  object  of  both  be  the . 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness,  yet  the  mode  of 
administration  is  different.  The  one  is  natural,  the 
other  delegated  :  the  latter  is  in  subserviency  to  the 
former,  and  shall  be  finally  succeeded  by  it  Christ . 
is  represented  as  acting  in  our  world  by  delegation : 
as  if  a  king  had  commissioned  his  son  to  go  and. 
reduce  a  certain  rebellious  province,  and  restore  it 
to  his  dominion.  The  period  allotted  for  this  work, 
extends  from  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the- 
promised  seed  to  the  day  of  judgment  The  opera- 
tions are  progressive.  If  it  had  seemed  good  in. 
His  sight.  He  could  have  overturned  the  power  ol< 
Satan  in  a  short  period  ;  but  His  wisdom  saw  fit  to- 
accomplish  it  by  degrees.  Like  the  commander  of 
an  invading  army,  lie  first  takes  possession  of  one 
post,  then  of  another,  then  of  a  third,  and  so  on, 
till  by  and  by  the  whole  country  falls  into  His  hands. 
And  as  the  progress  of  a  conqueror  would  be  more; 
rapid  afler  a  few  of  the  strongest  fortresses  had 
surrendered  (inasmuch  as  things  would  then  ap- 
proach fast  to  a  crisis,  to  a  breaking  up,  as  it  were, 
of  the  powers  of  the  enemy),  so  it  haui  been  with 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  such  will  be  its  progress 
before  the  end  of  time.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world  but  little  was  done.  At  one  time  true  religion 
appeara  to  have  existed  only  in  a  few  families. 
Afterwards  it  assumed  a  national  appearance. 
After  this  it  was  addressed  to  all  nations.  And 
before  the  close  of  time  all  nations  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  obedience  of  Christ  This  shall  be 
the  '*  breaking  up  "  of  Satan's  empire.  Now,  as 
on  the  conquest  of  a  rebellious  piovince,  the  dele* 
gated  authority  of  the  conqueror  would  cease,  and 
the  natural  government  of  the  empire  resume  its 
original  form,  so  Christ  is  represented  as  'Meliverw 
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ing  up  tht  kingdom  to  His  Father,  that  God  may 
be  an  in  all.  This  is  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
ultimate  object  for  which  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  pmy :  but  as  the  final  end  involves  the  preceding 
gradations  which  lead  on  to  its  accomplishment,  in 
directing  them  to  pray  for  the  coming  of  God's 
kii^om,  He  directed  them  to  pray  for  the  present 
prevalence  of  His  own. 

As  on  the  conquest  of  a  rebellious  province  some 
would  be  pardoned,  and  others  punislied  ;  as  every 
vestige  of  rebellion  would  be  effaced,  and  law, 
|>eaoe,  and  order  flow  in  their  ancient  channels; 
such  a  period  might  with  propriety  be  termed  "  a 
lestitution  of  all  things.'*  Such  will  be  the  event 
of  the  last  judgment,  which  is  described  as  the 
concluding  exercise  of  the  delegated  authority  of 
Christ 

And  as  on  the  conquest  of  a  rebellious  province, 
tnd  the  restitution  of  peace  and  order,  that  province, 
instead  of  being  any  longer  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  would  become  a  component  part  of 
it,  and  the  kine*s  will  would  be  done  m  it  as  it  had 
been  done  without  interruption  in  the  loyal  part  of 
his  territories ;  such  is  the  representation  given  with 
respect  to  our  world,  and  the  holy  parts  of  God*s 
dominions.  A  period  will  arrive  when  the  will  of 
(»od  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  now  done  in 
heaven.  This,  however,  will  never  be  the  case 
while  any  vestige  of  moral  evil  remains.  It  must 
be  after  the  general  conflocration ;  which,  thoueh 
It  will  destroy  every  kind  of  evil,  root  and  branch, 
that  now  prevails  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
will  termmate  the  generations  of  Adam,  who  have 

Eossessed  it,  vet  wifi  not  so  destroy  the  earth  itself 
ut  that  it  shall  survive  its  fiery  trial,  and,  as  I 
apprehend,  become  the  everlasting  abode  of  right- 
eousness— a  part  of  the  holy  empire  of  God.  This 
was  to  be  the  mark  on  which  the  disciples  were  to 
keep  their  eye  in  all  their  prayers  :  but  as,  in  desir- 
ing a  perfect  conformity  to  Christ  in  their  own 
souls,  they  would  necessarily  desire  the  present 
progress  of  purity  in  the  use  of  all  the  appointed 
means;  so  m  praying  that  God's  will  might  be 
perfectly  done  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven, 
they  would  pray  for  the  progressive  prevalence  of 
righteousness  in  the  world,  as  that  by  which  it 
should  be  accomplished* 

^^Andrtw  Fuller^  1 754-181 5. 

xu  HIS  SBCorrD  coming. 

(98a)  Meditate  of  Christ's  comin?  to  judgment. 
Surely  thou  wilt  not  easily  sleep  while  this  tnimpet, 
that  liiall  call  all  mankind  to  judgment,  shall  sound 
in  thy  ear.  The  reason  why  men  sleep  so  soundly 
in  security  is,  because  the^  either  do  not  believe 
this,  or  at  least  do  not  thmk  of  it  seriously,  so  as 
to.  expect  it  The  servant  that  looks  for  his  master 
will  be  loth  to  be  found  in  bed  when  he  comes ;  no, 
he  sits  up  to  open  the  door  for  him  when  he  knocks. 
Christ  hath  told  us  He  will  come,  but  not  when, 
that  we  might  never  put  off  our  clothes,  or  put  out 
the  candle ;  "  Watcn  therefore,  for  ye  know  not 
what  hour  the  Lord  doth  come.*' 

— Gumall^  161 7-1677, 

(981.)  I  have  thought  on  it  many  a  time,  as  a 
amall  emblem  of  that  day,  whea  I  have  seen  a  pre- 
vailing army  drawing  towards  the  towns  and  castles 
oC  the  enemy.    Oh  1  with  what  glad  hearts  do  all 


the  poor  prisoners  within  hear  the  news  and  behoM 
their  approach  I  How  do  they  run  up  to  their, 
prison  windows,  and  thence  behold  their  friends 
with  joy  !  How  clad  are  they  at  the  roaring  report 
of,  that  cannon  which  is  the  enemy's  terror !  How 
do  they  clap  each  other  on  the  back,  and  cry^ 
"  Deliverance  1  deliverance  ! "  While,  in  the  mean* 
time,  the  late  insulting,  scorning,  cruel  enemies 
l)csin  to  speak  them  fair,  and  beg  their  favonr ;  but 
all  in  vain,  for  they  are  not  at  the  disposal  of 
prisoners,  but  of  the  generaL  Their  fair  usage  may 
make  their  conditions  somewhat  the  more  easy,  bat 
yet  they  are  used  as  enemies  still. 

— Baxter^  i6l5-l69i«' 

(982.)  This  great  event  is  constantly  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  as  near,  and  the  view  is 
natural  and  true.  Never  does  the  meeting  with  a 
beloved  friend  come  so  dose  to  us  as  when  we  have 
just  parted  from  him.  Love  makes  the  tears  c^ 
farewells  sparkle  into  welcomes ;  and  if  we  could 
only  retain  the  same  impression  of  Christ's  loss, 
His  return  would  be  as  nigh.  It  is  ihoreover  in  the 
New  Testament  the  great  event  which  towers  above 
every  other.  The  heaven  that  gives  back  Christ 
gives  back  all  we  have  loved  and  lost,  solves  all 
doubts,  and  ends  all  sorrows.  His  coming  looks 
in  upon  the  whole  life  of  His  Church,  as  a  lofty 
mountain  peak  looks  in  upon  every  little  valley  and 
sequestered  home  around  its  base,  and  belongs  to 
them  all  alike.  Every  generation  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  it,  for  whatever  is  transcendent ly  great 
is  constantly  near,  and  in  moments  of  high  con- 
viction it  absorbs  pettv  interests  and  annihilates 
intervals.  — >A«r. 

XLL  HIS  GLORY. 

1.  It  18  now  inoonoeiTabla  by  UL 

(983.)  Any  view  of  Christ  which  the  greatest 
preacher  in  the  highest  flights  of  genius  ever  set 
before  his  audience,  must  be  feeble  compared  with 
the  reality.  Paint  and  canvas  cannot  give  the  hues 
of  a  rainbow,  or  the  beams  of  the  sun — unless  bjr 
representations  so  poor  as  in  many  instances  to 
excite  contempt,  and  in  all  astonishment,  that  any 
artist  could  attempt  what  so  far  exceeds  the  powers 
of  cold,  dull  painL  No  more  can  words  describe 
the  Saviour's  glory.  Nay,  what  is  the  most  glowing 
and  ecstatic  view  that  the  highest  faith  of  a  soul, 
hovering  on  the  bordera  of  another  world,  ever 
obtained  of  Christ,  compared  to  the  realitv  ?  It  is 
like  the  sun  changed  by  a  frosiy  fog-bank  into  a 
dull,  red,  copper  ball — shorn  of  the  splendour  that 
no  mortal's  eyes  can  look  on.  —GtUAru^ 

2.  Hie  futurs  disdosiirss  of  it  tliat  await  vik 

(984.)  We  know  from  the  testimony  and  obsei^ 
vation  of  multitudes,  that  there  are  those  who,  by 
faith,  walk  in  a  more  intimate  realisation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  them  than  they  do  by  sight  of 
the  bodily  forms  round  about  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  to  be  a  disclosure  far  abow 
this,  and  far  more  glurious  than  this.  We  are  to 
see  Christ  as  He  is.  That  intimates  that  we  see 
Him  now  as  we  imagine  Him  to  be.  We  see  Him 
now  by  our  illustrations  and  figures,  by  our  analogies 
and  hints ;  but  the  day  is  coming  when  we  snail 
bce  llini  as  lie  is.  All  these  Utile  sketches  will  be 
filled  up  and  outmeasuicd.  The  dim  points  of  light 
which  give  glory  now  will  be  like  twinkling  stat^ 
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■nd  the  thing  itself  will  be  like  the  sun  in  the 
morning.  The  whole  heaven  will  be  full  of  Christ 
-—beautiful  as  He  is*  and  fruitful  as  He  is,  in  all 
]oy  and  peace.  There  is  to  be  a  disclosure,  com- 
nared  with  which  the  disclosures  of  this  world  will 
oe  as  twilight  compared  to  mid-day.     — Beahtr. 

XLIL   HIS  DBUVBRANCS  OF  THE    KING^ 
DOU  TO  THS  FATHER. 

(985.)  No  one  ever  seems  to  have  had  10  grand 
ind  magnificent  a  sense  of  the  final  outcome  of 
God's  moral  government  over  this  world  as  the 
Apoctle  Paul.  "Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He 
■hall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father  :  when  He  shall  have  put  down  all  rule, 
and  all  authority  and  power.  For  He  must  reign, 
till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  For 
He  hath  put  all  things  under  His  feet.  But  when 
He  saith  all  things  are  put  under  Him,  it  is  manifest 
that  He  is  excepted  which  did  put  all  things  under 
Him.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subject 
unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all."  Who  can  give  an  interpretation 
of  that?  He  that  dare,  let  him  do  it;  but  not  I. 
I  should  ax  soon  think  of  setting  a  mouse  at  survey- 
faig  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  making  a  typo- 
graphical report,  as  to  take  this  magnificent  vision 
of  the  consummation  of  God's  mediatorial  govern- 
ment in  the  universe,  including  this  world,  and 
what  others  we  know  not,  and  undertake,  without 
experience,  and  without  anything  else  but  the 
blazonry  of  these  grand  figures,  to  give  any  precise 
kiea  of  what  it  was— only  this :  that  after  a  cam- 
paign, magnificently  planned  and  nobly  conducted, 
the  general  comes  bnck  to  his  king,  and  having 
defeated  everything  in  ihe  field,  and  having  subdued 
all  the  provinces,  and  holding  in  his  hands  the  keys 
of  the  cities,  lays  them  at  his  king's. feet,  and  then 
takes  his  place  near  by  his  seat.  1  hat  is  the  figure. 
So,  when  the  vast  work  of  God  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  shall  have  been  done,  in  the  far  and  grand 
future,  Christ  shall  come  back,  and  shall  lay  before 
God  the  tokens  of  universal  victory,  and  God  shall 
be  all  and  in  alL  Whether  it  shall  be  by  the 
resumption  of  the  Son,  or  whether  by  some  co- 
cqoality,  or  some  other  steps,  no  man  knows,  and 
no  man  need  try  to  know.  Sufficient  it  is,  that  it 
shall  be  a  acene  of  unequalled  grandeur  and  glory. 

^-Backer, 
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I.  CAH   A    MAN   KNOW  THAT  HE  IS  A 
CHR/ST/AHt* 

(986.)  A  good  man  may  be  in  such  a  temptation, 
that  he  thalfnot  be  able  to  see  the  lifting  up  of  his 
own  hand  in  pm-  '^r.  Sometimes  it  is  so  with  him, 
that  he  cannot  1  ^.id  his  own  graces,  nor  see  them. 
Though  the  fish  lie  playing  upon  the  water,  and 
yoa  may  see  them  in  a  fair  sunshine,  yet  in  a  storm, 
or  night,  ye  tee  them  not,  though  they  be  in  the 
pond  or  river  stilL  So  here — Though  when  the 
light  of  God*s  ooantenance  doth  shme  upon  the 
tool,  I'e  is  then  able  to  see  his  own  graces ;  yet  if 
it  be  a  ttooB,  or  the  night  of  temptation,  he  cannot 
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see  them— Why  ?  not  because  they  are  not  in  hit 
heart  and  life  as  before,  but  because  he  is  in  tho 
dark.  ^^Bridges^  l6o(>-i67a 

{987.)  The  evidences  of  a  man's  Christianity  (if 
he  tr  a  Christian)  are  not  so  difficult  and  serious  a 
matter  as  men  think.  Why,  any  one  who  has 
sense  sufficient  to  judge  whether  he  is  a  good  citizen 
or  not,  or  whether  he  is  the  affectionate  son  of  his 
own  parents,  can  tell  whether  he  is  a  child  of  God. 
"  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments." 
"  Ah  1 "  you  sigh,  '•  but  I  don't  always  keep  them." 
Well,  ask  that  little  child  bow  he  knows  that  he 
loves  his  parents;  he  will  answer  you,  "Because 
I  love  to  do  what  they  want  me  to  do."  "  Why, 
my  dear  child,  you  are  always  doing  what  they 
doH*t  want  you  to  do.  You  can't  prove  your  love 
to  them  by  that  rule."  The  poor  child  hangs  its 
head,  and  says,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  can."  He 
cannot  answer  you.  You  ask  again,  "My  child, 
how  do  you  know  that  you  love  your  parents?" 
"  Why,  why  I  do  love  to  please  them  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  world."  '*Ahl  but  I  have 
just  shown  you  that  you  do  not  always  try  to  please 
them ;  how  can  you  say  that  this  is  your  proof  of 
love  to  them  ?  "  The  child  is  silenced  ;  but  in  his 
little  heart  he  knows  that  in  spite  of  his  disobedi* 
ence  he  does  desire  to  do  his  parents'  will ;  and 
that  he  does  love  them,  whether  he  perfectly  obeys 
them  or  not  He  thinks,  perhaps,  "  I  am  a  poor 
child,  a  hard  child  to  manage ;  I  give  them  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  but  I  love  them ;  I  am  their  own 
child  aAer  all.  They  would  never  give  me  up ;  and 
nothing  on  earth  could  take  me  from  them." 

Faith  is  the  life  of  a  child,  and  that  is  why  the 
Saviour  declares,  "Except  ye  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
When,  therefore,  you  examine  yourself  by  the  rule 
of  obedience,  and  find  that  you  are  not  perfect  there, 
see  if  it  is  your  greatest  desire  to  honour  Christ  by 
keeping  His  commandments,  and  if  you  are  trying 
to  do  so,  and  if  it  is  the  grief  and  pain  of  your  life 
that  you  fail  as  you  do.  If  you  wish,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  be  His,  if  you  yearn  to  have  Him 
for  your  Friend,  if  you  feel  that  you  must  and  will 
belong  to  Him  or  to  nobody^  you  need  no  more 
remarkable  **  witness."  If  you  were  not  His  before, 
you  are  so  now;  so  enjoy  Him  afiesh— '/»  sweot 
making  love  agaisK  — Beecher, 

(988.)  Suppose  one  of  the  sheep  in  a  fold  were 
to  go  to  the  shepherd,  and  say,  **  I  think  I'm  your 
sheep,  because  you  get  six  pounds  of  wool  off  me ; " 
and  another  should  say,  "And  I  think  I'm  yout 
sheep,  because  you  get  four  pounds  of  wool  from 
me;  'and  a  third,  "  I  hope  I  am  your  sheep,  but 
I  don't  know,  for  you  only  get  three  pounds  of 
wool  from  me ;  and  sometimes  it  is  but  two." 
Finally,  suppose  one  poor  scraggy  fellow  comes 
who  don't  know  whethei^  he  is  a  sheep  or  a  goat, 
and  makes  his  complaint ;  the  shephera  would  say, 
"  I  know  who  are  the  best  sheep,  and  who  are  the 
worst.  I  wish  you  could  all  give  me  ten  pounds 
of  wool ;  but  whether  you  give  me  ten  pounds  or 
one,  you  are  all  mine.  I  bought  you,  ana  paid  for 
you,  and  you  are  all  in  my  fold,  and  you  every  one 
belong  to  me."  It  is  not  how  much  a  sheep  brings 
his  owner  which  proves  him  his.  The  proof  that 
the  sheep  belongs  to  the  shepherd  is,  that  the 
shepherd  bought  him  and  takes  care  of  him. 

'^Beecker» 
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(980.)  He  that  «s  endeavouring  to  keep  the  oom- 
mandntents  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  those  command* 
ments  are,  is  a  Christian. 

What  makes  a  man  a  husbandman?  A  man 
buys  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  country.  It  is  rocky, 
and  a  great  deal  given  to  weeds,  eminently  fertile 
in  Canada  thistles.  There  is  on  it  an  old  run-down 
bam  full  of  rats  and  mice,  and  alt  sorts  of  vermin  ; 
and  a  dilapidated,  tenantless  house.  I'he  man  goes 
on  to  his  place,  and  lives  in  this  miserable  house,  and 
has  the  rheumatism  and  all  manner  of  complaints, 
and  never  ploughs  a  furrow,  nor  sows  a  seed,  nor 
eradicates  a  we^.  He  crawls  out  of  his  rickety, 
leaky  shanty  every  morning,  and  walks  round,  and 
looks  over  his  rocky,  thorny,  thistley  fnrm,  that  is 
run  down  and  good  for  nothing,  and  brings  forth 
only  vicious  weeds ;  and  he  says,  '*  I  am  a  husband- 
man." I  say  that  he  is  not.  He  owns  twenty 
acres  of  dirt,  and  rocks,  and  weeds,  but  he  is  no 
husbandman. 

Take  another  man.  He  has  made  a  poor  selec- 
tion of  land.  He  has  a  cold,  clavey  soil,  full  of 
springs,  and  poorly  drained.  As  it  slopes  to  the 
north,  the  sun  does  not  strike  it  till  the  latest  part 
of  the  day.  He  plants  a  few  things,  and  works 
hard  to  cultivate  them,  but  they  do  not  come  to 
much.  Every  spring  he  puts  in  some  potatoes,  but 
he  gets  out  only  about  as  many  as  he  puts  in.  He 
raises  a  little  grass  and  grain,  but  it  takes  all  his 
time  to  raise  a  little.  He  has  no  capital,  and  he 
makes  no  headway.  And  yet,  I  declare  that  that 
man  b  a  husbandman.  He  is  a  very  poor  one,  to 
be-  sure ;  but  he  is  trving  to  be  a  good  one.  Ac- 
cording to  the  soil  he  nas,  and  the  strength  he  has, 
he  does  very  well.  He  has  but  one  talent,  and  the 
Lord  will  require  of  him  only  according  to  that  one 
talent 

Another  man  has  a  rather  better  slope  to  the 
south,  and  his  soil  is  warm  in  spots,  though  in 
other  spots  it  is  cold.  It  is  rocky,  and  on  the 
whole,  rather  poor.  There  is  a  patch  of  four  or 
five  acres  that  he  bestows  his  labour  upon.  This 
patch  is  the  garden  of  the  farm,  and  is  kept  in  a 
very  good  condition.  But  the  rest  of  the  land  is 
uncultivated.  His  fences  are  neglected,  and  he 
loses  some  of  his  crops  on  account  of  his  negligence. 
Nevertheless  there  are  spots  on  his  farm  tnat  pro- 
duce well.  He  is  therefore  a  better  husbandman 
than  the  first  or  second  man  :  and  yet,  he  is  a  very 
imperfect  one.  He  cultivates  only  a  portion  of  his 
land.  He  does  not  subdue  it  all,  and  see  that  it  is 
secured  from  waste. 

Another  man  has  a  piece  of  c^o^nd  very  much 
like  that  of  the  man  last  mentioned ;  but  he  has 
more  ingenuity,  he  is  more  thorough,  and  he  raises 
more  crops.  The  annual  product  of  his  farm  is 
twice  as  great     He  is  a  better  husbandman. 

Another  man  is  in  advance  of  all  these.  He  is 
a  very  ^ood  farmer.  He  is  getting  rich.  His  soil 
is  excellent,  he  tills  it  weU,  and  he  has  heavy 
crops. 

Another  man  is  fairly  fat  He  literally  rolls  in 
abundance.  He  tickles  the  eround,  and  it  laughs, 
and  yields  bountifully.  He  does  not  know  where 
to  put  his  crops.  He  is  a  jolly  old  farmer.  He 
has  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  all  that 
depend  upon  him.  His  bounty  overflows,  and  all 
his  labours  are  blessed  by  it.  He  is  more  a 
husbandman  than  all  the  rest  that  I  have  named. 

And   yet   the  feeble^   broken-down  man,   who 


really  tries  to  raise  a  crop,  but  cannot  on 

of  his  poverty  and  weakness,  is  a  husbandman, 

although  he  is  a  very  poor  one. 

Now  I  take  it  that  this  figure  of  husbandry, 
which  is  the  Lord's  figpre,  may  be  fitly  applied  to 
Christians. 

That  man  who  begins  life  under  disadvantages 
of  disposition  and  of  early  training  can  make  a 
certain  fight  It  will  be  a  feeble  fight ;  but  it  will 
be  a  fight  He  meets  with  discouragements  or 
every  hand,  and  he  sees  others  going  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  is  conscious  of  his  imperfections  and  failures, 
and  he  says,  "  I  am  a  poor  Christian,  I  am  making 
but  little  headway ;  but  I  am  making  a  fight, 
though  it  is  a  feeble  fighL"  He  is  making  a  very 
feeble  fight ;  and  yet,  very  likely  he  will  stand  in 
the  last  day  higher  than  many  of  you  who  make 
a  better  one.  llie  Lord  will  say,  '*  It  is  required 
of  him  according  to  what  he  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  what  he  hath  not." 

Another  man  has  a  better  disposition,  and  had 
a  better  early  training.  Though  he  has  some 
infelicities  of  disposition  and  some  bad  habits,  yet 
some  of  the  graces  were  natural  to  him.  He 
cultivates  parts  of  his  disposition,  and  other  parts 
he  neglects.  On  the  whole,  he  is  in  the  Lord's 
husbandry.  He  is  better  than  the  other  man,  but 
is  not  very  good. 

Another  man  has  his  whole  nature  broken  np, 
and  under  some  sort  of  cultivation.  Every  part  of 
it  is  bearing  harvests — is  yielding  spiritual  fruit  to 
the  glory  of  God.  He  is  a  better  Cnristian,  but  he 
is  no  more  really  a  Christian  than  that  man  who  is 
endeavouring  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
to  live  Christianly. 

So  to  some  men  you  may  say,  almost  from  their 
birth,  "  You  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.** 
It  takes  but  a  little-^nly  a  step,  as  it  were — ^to 
bring  them  into  the  holy  precincts.  Others  have  to 
travel  a  great  while  before  they  eet  into  the 
Celestial  City.  Much  depends  upon  the  differences 
of  organisations  and  variations  of  condition.  The 
thing  which  we  are  to  look  at,  therefore,  in  our- 
selvesL  is  not  so  much  '*  Am  I  or  am  I  not  a  Chris- 
tian? as  it  is,  "  Being  a  Christian,  and  endeavour* 
ing  to  do  the  will  of  God,  at  what  point  am  I 
standing?  Am  I  really  attempting  to  subdue  my 
whole  nature  to  the  law  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  be  as  sweet,  as  meek,  as  gentle,  and  as 
fruit-bearing  in  love  as  my  Master,  and  to  be  one 
with  Him  ?  '  — Btuker. 

II.    HtS  CALLmC. 

All  Christians  are  caJled,  1.  To  1m  saintly 

(99a)  We  are  apt  to  form  mistaken  notions  of 
God's  saints.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  if 
they  were  beings  of  a  different  order  from  ourselves, 
raised  above  the  level  of  human  infirmity.  And 
from  this  mistaken  notion  flows  great  practical 
mischief.  Not  to  speak  of  the  manifold  evils  of 
saint  worship,  which  may  be  supposed  to  hav« 
passed  away  at  the  Reformation  (though  the  tea* 
dency  to  it  is  always  alive  in  the  human  heart),  s 
wrong  estimate  of  saintliness  discourages  us  for  the 
pursuit  of  it  as  seeming  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  out 
reach. 

This  wrong  estimate  comes  chiefly  from  our  con* 
sidering  them  as  creatures  of  the  past,  not  mixed 
up  with  the  affairs  and  troubles  of  life.  Whatever 
we  look  at  firom  a  distance  is  beautiful  by  the  pei^ 
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■pective.  It  is  so  in  bodily  sicht.  A  country 
which  was  dull,  tame,  or  harsh,  when  it  lay 
immediately  around  us,  borrows  soft  and  mellow 
tints  from  the  atmosphere  as  we  recede  from  it ;  the 
blue  distance  conceals  its  plain  features.  It  is  so 
with  the  mental  retrospect,  which  we  call  memory. 
Memory  has  a  notorious  trick  of  dropping  or 
smoothing  over  disagreeables.  The  days  of  oui 
childhood,  which  had  their  rubs,  and  their  tears, 
and  their  faults,  like  all  other  days,  seem  to  us 
always  beautiful  and  innocent  in  virtue  of  this  trick 
of  memory.  The  same  law  of  the  mind  operates 
to  throw  round  the  saints  a  false  and  an  imaginary 
lustre.  We  imagine  that  no  man  is  or  can  be  a 
saint  who  b  mixed  up  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
society,  who  is  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  us  in  the 
battle  of  life.  Why  not  ?  What  one  sound  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  there  should  not  be  nowadays 
men  as  teiQous,  as  devoted,  as  simple-minded  as 
the  Apostles  and  saints  of  the  primitive  Church  ? 

%,  TsMrvvGod, 

(991.)  What  is  a  servant?  Is  he  one  who  spends 
Ids  existence  in  raptures,  in  reveries,  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  emotional  life?  Is  he  one 
who  wastes  all  his  days  in  mere  sorrow  over  his 
master's  frowns,  or  mere  joy  at  the  thoup:ht  of  his 
master's  smiles  ?  Is  he  the  steward  who  leaves  his 
accounts  in  confusion,  the  porter  who  forsakes  his 
watch,  or  the  workman  who  sits  down  in  the  midst 
of  bis  unfinished  work  to  indulge  in  dreamy  medita- 
tion on  his  own  ecstacies  or  agonies  or  apathies? 
Such,  with  some,  seems  to  be  the  perfect  standard 
of  a  Christian  ;  but  is  it  the  true  ideal  of  a  servant  ? 
Judged  by  the  laws  of  common  sense,  service  is  a 
practical,  not  a  sentimental  thing ;  it  consists  in 
doinjt,  not  in  feeling;  and  it  is  a  solemn  thought 
for  us  all,  especially  for  those  who  have  been  taught 
that  the  mere  experience  of  happy  or  sorrowful 
feeling  is  the  sum  of  all  religion— that  none  are 
seen  in  the  courts  of  heaven  but  servants — that  is, 
those  who  are  engaged  in  obedient  activity.  There, 
as  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  taught  us,  the  will  of  God 
is  done.  His  servants  do  it  perfectly,  because  they 
love  Him  perfectly.  It  is  m  the  very  essence  of 
love  to  labour.  It  never  can  be  still,  never  can  be 
useless,  never  can  contain  itself,  never  can  spare 
itself,  never  cease  to  spend  itself  for  the  object  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  — Stanford, 

%,  To  adoni  tlia  doctElae  of  Ck)d  their  BaTlonr. 

<992.)  Believers  are  earnestly  enjoined  in  Scrip- 
ture to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  by 
a  walk  and  conversation  becoming  the  Gospel. 
But  how?  it  may  be  asked.  There  are  some  thmgs 
so  perfect  in  themselves  that  they  are  injured,  not 
improved,  by  any  touch  of  man.  Who  can  give  a 
purer  whiteness  to  the  lily,  or  gild  the  burnished 
cold,  or  make  more  lustrous  the  sparkling  diamond  ? 
We  cannot  improve  upon  nature ;  we  cannot  adorn 
it  in  the  sense  of  maicing  it  more  perfect ;  but  we 
can  exphun  it,  we  can  make  use  of  it  for  spiritual 
imagery,  we  can  exhibit  it  in  new  lights,  and  display 
it  in  a  thousand  ways  before  unknown ;  so  that  in 
the  exquisite  setting  of  the  poet's  verse,  it  may  shipe 
with  even  more  than  its  native  charm.  And  in  the 
same  way  we  can  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour.  We  cannot  improve  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
It  is  all  perfect — all  complete — wanting  nothing. 
God  said  again  and  again  regarding  Jesus,  *'  This 


is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;** 
and  He  Himself,  looking  back  from  the  cross  upon 
the  whole  course  of  His  obedience  and  suffering, 
said  with  His  dying  breath,  "  It  is  finished  ; "  in- 
dicating not  merely  the  completion  of  His  work, 
but  also  its  perfection.  It  is  so  exquisitely  fair  and 
proportioned,  that  it  stands  in  need  of  no  embellish- 
ment ;  it  is  marred  and  destroyed  in  its  nature  and 
efi'ect  by  any  additions  that  man  may  make  to  it. 
But  though  we  cannot  improve  the  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour,  we  can  make  its  power  upon  our  own 
heart  and  life  visible ;  we  can  explain  and  manifest 
it  to  others  with  such  illustration  and  enforcement 
as  may  be  in  our  power ;  and  crown  it  with  the 
history  of  what  by  it  God  has  done  for  our  soul. 
We  are  to  clothe  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Gospel^ 
the  precepts,  the  examples,  the  atoning  death,  the 
justifying  righteousness  of  Christ,  with  an  out* 
ward  conduct  becoming  its  purity  and  dignity.  We 
are  to  embody  the  spiritualities  of  the  unseen  life  in 
forms  of  daily  life  and  conversation,  such  as  will 
worthily  represent  their  glory  and  grace.  A  beauti- 
ful character  impresses  itsen  upon  the  very  features 
of  the  body,  so  that,  looking  upon  the  lines  of  the 
countenance,  we  can  read  the  soul  within,  and  are 
attracted  to  admire  and  love  it ;  and  thus  should 
the  life  of  faith  within — the  reflex  loveliness  ol 
Christ's  character  in  the  soul— exhibit  itself  in  the 
homely  garb  of  our  outward  everyday  life ;  in  order 
that  those  who  cannot  see  the  seal  of  the  Spirit^- 
the  inward  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which 
no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it — may 
see  its  outward  luminous  sign  in  a  living  epistle, 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  Every  Christian's  life 
should  be  like  the  opal,  exhibiting  its  pure  trans- 
parency, the  beautiful  hues  of  grace ;  or  like  a  priKra, 
refracting  the  clear  bright  light  of  heaven  into  a 
seven -coloured  spectrum  of  honesty,  truthfulness, 
purity,  kindliness,  meekness,  heavenltness,  useful- 

— Macmilian, 


4.  To  be  fimltfnlin  all  good  works. 

(993.)  Look  where  you  will  in  God*s  Book,  yott 
shall  never  find  any  lively  member  of  God's  Church 
compared  to  any  but  a  fruitful  tree — to  the  fruitful 
vine,  the  fat  olive,  the  seasonable  sapling  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  waters.  The  goodly  cedars,  strong 
elms,  fast-growing  willows,  sappy  sycamores,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  fruitless  trees  of  the  earth — f>., 
all  fashionable  and  barren  professors  whatsoever — 
may  shoot  up  in  height,  spread  far,  show  fair,  but 
what  are  they  good  tor  ?  They  may  be  fit  for  the 
forest,  the  ditches,  the  hedgerows  of  the  world  ;  not 
for  the  soil  of  God's  Israel.  That  is  a  place  for 
none  but  vines,  for  trees  of  righteousness,  fruitful 
trees  (|ohn  xv.  5,  8).  —//«//,  1574-1656. 

(994.)  If  herbs  watered  do  still  continue  dry,  we 
justly  say  they  are  dead  :  so,  likewise,  we  cannot 
avow  or  assure  ourselves  to  be  Christians,  watered 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  so  long  as,  instead  of  bear- 
ing fruit  by  amendment  of  life,  we  continue  dry  and 
withered.  --Cawdray^  I598-X&4. 

(995.)  The  soul  that  has  the  life  and  the  love  of 
Christ  in  it  cannot  help  producing  fruit.  It  does  so, 
not  by  an  outward  arbitrary  law,  but  by  the  sweet  in- 
ward'vital  law  of  life  ami  growth.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  the  free,  unconstrained  outpourings  of  the  heart 
in  a  godly  life— the  natural,  spontaneous,  practical 
responses  of  the  love  of  believers  to  the  love  ol 
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CLrist — are  more  frequently  in  the  New  Testament 
called  fruits  than  works.  "  Let  my  beloved  come 
into  His  garden  and  eat  His  pleasant  fruits."  Fruit- 
fulness  is  the  peculiar  distinction  and  glory  of 
Christ's  disciples.  It  is  the  result  towards  which 
all  their  efforts  tend — the  ultimate  and  highest 
object  of  their  existence.  They  are  united  t^  Christ, 
quickened  b^  His  Spirit,  enjoy  all  the  means  and 
privileges  of  ^race,  the  dew  of  Divine  love,  the 
sunshine  of  Divine  righteousness,  the  showers  and 
breezes  of  Divine  mercy,  in  order  that  they  may 
b.*ing  forth  fruit;  and  that  more  and  more  abun- 
dantly. Nav,  the  husbandman  does  not  hesitate  to 
dig  about  them  and  prune  them  by  His  afflictive 
dispensations,  in  order  that  on  the  branches  which 
formerly  yielded  only  leaves  may  cluster  thickly  and 
heavily  the  peaceable  fruits  ot  righteousness.  A 
barren  Christian  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  and 
anomaly  in  the  spiritual  vineyard.  Wherever 
there  is  life  it  must  go  on  and  on  growing  from  one 
stage  to  another ;  not  resting  at  any  one  point  of 
attainment,  but  advancing  until  it  has  covered 
every  branch  and  twig  with  fruit.  Fruitfulness  is 
a  necessity  of  its  nature,  without  which  it  must 
become  dwarfed  and  stunted — ^must  wither  and  die ; 
An  indication  of  its  growing  perfection,  for  there  is 
no  plant  perfect  until  it  has  brought  forth  all  the 
fruit  it  can.  Faith  without  works  is  dead  ;  as  the 
blossom  that  has  become  abortive  and  forms  no 
fruit  fades  and  falls  off  the  tree.  There  cannot  be 
a  worse  sign  of  a  vine  than  when  all  its  sap  is  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  leaves  and  shoots,  and 
of  a  Christian  than  when  all  his  grace  eva)>onites  in 
words,  and  all  his  faith  in  profession.  Fruitfulness 
is  the  great  object  for  which  the  vine  is  cultivated  ; 
and  if  it  comes  short  of  this  the  graces  and  beauties  of 
its  foliage  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  compensation — ^it 
will  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed  ;  and  so  diligence  in 
adding  to  his  faith,  knowledge,  patience,  temperance, 
brotherly  kindness,  and  charity,  is  the  great  object 
for  which  the  Christian  is  planted  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord — ^rooted  in  the  love  of  Christ ;  and  if  he 
fails  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  of  his  existence, 
the  mere  form  of  eodliness  will  not  atone  for  it,  or 
prevent  the  dread  sentence  going  forth,  "Cut  it 
down  ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? "  "  Every 
branch  in  Afe  (that  is,  in  Christ,  not  by  a  real  and 
vital  union,  but  by  a  visible  and  professional  union, 
by  an  external  alliance  with  His  Church,  and  by  the 
ase  of  His  ordinances)  that  beareth  not  fruit  He 
taketh  away :  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit 
He  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 
....  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  bmnches  :  he  that 
abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  onngeth 
forth  much  fruit:  for  without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing."  — Afacmillan, 

B.  To  make  oonttaat  progreM  in  holiness. 

(996.)  The  life  of  believers,  after  conversion,  is 
an  active  life  :  none  of  them  can  say,  Now  I  have 
no  more  ado,  having  received  Christ ;  I  may  walk 
at  random,  and  live  as  I  list ;  no,  by  no  means : 
after  Israel  were  come  through  the  Red  Sea,  thcv 
had  a  wilderness  to  walk  through  ;  and  so  it  is  with 
every  believer,  while  here  in  this  world :  but 
though  he  hath  a  journey  to  go,  yet  he  hath  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  walk  forward  ;  for  he  is 
in  Christ,  in  whom  he  hath  all  fulness. 

— ArritM^,  1685-1752. 

(997.)  The  putlty  of  the  Christian  it  not  an 


evanishing,  bat  a  permanent  purity.  AH  the  rdi- 
^on  that  many  have  is  evanishing  anri  superficial  \ 
It  comes  and  goes  like  a  flash  ot  lightning.  True 
purity  is  constant,  it  continues  and  grows  ;  for,  **  He 
that  hath  clean  hands  shall  wax  stronger  and 
stronger."  The  righteous  holdeth  on  his  way,  like 
a  vessel  sailing  towards  such  a  port,  though  it  meets 
with  many  blasts  to  drive  it  hither  and  thither,  and 
sometimes  very  far  back  ;  yet  it  goes  on  again,  and 
makes  out  the  harbour  designea  :  so,  though  the 
believer  may  meet  with  blasts  of  temptation  and 
corruption,  that  may  set  him  far  back  ;  yet  he  holds 
on  his  way,  God  in  Christ  \  is  the  centre  of  rest  to 
which  he  moves ;  yea,  he  hath  taken  up  his  rest  in 
Him,  and  there  he  resolves  to  stay  for  ever:  he 
hath  chosen  God  in  Christ  for  his  portion,  and  he 
is  determined  to  abide  by  his  choice. 

— Arjifw,  1685-1752. 
f.  To  he  like  Christ. 

(998.)  We  are  not,  saith  Austen,  to  be  like  Christ 
in  working  miracles,  but  in  a  holy  life.  A  Christian 
should  be  Doth  a  loadstone  and  a  diamond  :  a  load- 
stone, in  drawing  others  to  Christ;  a  diamond,  casting 
a  sparkling  lustre  of  holiness  in  his  life.  Oh  let  us  be 
so  just  in  our  dealings,  so  true  in  our  promises,  so 
devout  in  our  worship,  so  unblameable  in  our  lives, 
that  we  may  be  the  walking  pictures  of  Christ. 
Thus  as  Christ  was  made  in  our  likeness,  let  ni 
labour  to  be  made  in  His  likeness. 

—IVatsoH^  1696b 

HI.    THE  CHR/Sr/Ay  AND  CHRIST. 

1.  His  union  with  Christ. 

(999.)  What  a  wonderful  m3rstery  is  this,  that 
believers  should  be  united  to,  and  made  one  with 
God,  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one?  Not  m 
respect  of  partaking  of  His  essential  and  incommuni- 
cable properties,  which  creatures  are  incapable  of, 
but  in  respect  of  reality  and  truth  :  believers  are  as 
really  united  to  Christ,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are 
unto  the  root.  As  the  stock  and  the  graft  are  really 
joined  together,  and  are  one  withir  the  other,  and 
made  one  body,  so  are  believers  really  united  to 
God,  God  dwelling  in  them  and  they  in  God,  and 
are  made  one  spirit  with  Him  through  Christ.  He 
that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spiriL  And  again, 
by  one  spirit  are  we  united,  &c.  — Austen,  1656. 

(1000.)  The  graft  and  stock  of  the  fruit-tree  are 
so  joined  together  as  that  they  are  the  one  within 
the  other,  and  so  made  one  entire  body ;  the  graft 
is  within  the  stock  in  respect  of  its  substance  {the 
stock  encloseth  some  part  of  it).  And  the  stock  is 
within  the  graft,  by  its  sap  and  moisture  giving 
nourishment  to  it,  whereby  it  thrives  and  brings 
forth  good  fruits:  so  they  being  joined,  and  one 
within  the  other,  are  made  one  body  or  sub- 
stance. 

This  similitude  shadows  out  unto  us,  that  believers^ 
by  ingrafting  into  Christ,  do  live  in  Him,  and  lie 
in  them,  and  are  thereby  made  one  with  liini. 

— AusUn,  1656. 

t.  Bis  life  U  hid  with  Christ  in  Qod. 

(looi.)  As  a  man,  standing  upon  the  sea-shorep 
sees  a  great  heap  of  waters,  one  wave  riding  on  the 
back  of  another,  and  hears,  too  (especially  if  ii  be. 
in  stormy  weather),  the  loud  roarings  thereof,  but 
all  this  while,  though  he  see  the  waters,  he  doth  not 
see  the  infinite  riches  lUat  lie  buried  in  the  boiiov 
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thereof:  so  it  is  that  wicked  men  see  the  want,  but 
not  the  wealth  of  God's  people— their  conflicts,  but 
not  their  comforts.  They  easily  take  notice  of  the 
troobles  that  usually  attend  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
children  of  God,  but  they  cannot  possibly  discover 
the  rejoicings  of  the  spirit  that  are  in  their  souls ; 
neithor  indeed  can  they,  for  they  are  spiritually 

— Needier^  1655. 


(1003.)  Standing  by  the  tel^raphic  wires,  one 
may  often  bear  the  mystic  wailing  and  sighing  of 
the  winds  among  them,  like  the  strains  of  an  ifu>lian 
haip,  but  one  knows  nothing  of  the  message  which 
is  Aashing  along  them.  Joyous  may  be  the  inner 
language  of  those  wires,  swift  as  the  lightning,  far- 
Ksching  and  full  of  meaning,  but  a  stranger  inter- 
meddles not  therewith.  Fit  emblem  of  the  believer's 
inner  life ;  men  hear  our  notes  of  outward  sorrow, 
wrung  from  us  bv  external  circumstances,  i)ut  the 
message  of  oelestuU  peace,  the  divine  communings 
with  a  better  land,  the  swift  heart-throbs  of  heaven- 
bom  desire,  they  cannot  perceive :  the  carnal  see 
but  the  outer  manhood,  but  the  life  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God,  flesh  and  blood  cannot  discern. 

— Spurgeom, 

t.  His  lo¥t  for  C&rlit. 

(1003.)  There  is  a  ruling  passion  in  every  mind. 
When  they  were  probing  among  his  shattered  ribs 
for  the  £atal  bullet,  the  French  veteran  exclaimed, 
"A  little  deeper,  and  you  will  And  the  emperor.*' 
The  deepest  affection  in  a  believing  soul  is  the  love 
of  its  Saviour.  Deeper  than  the  love  of  home,  of 
kindred,  of  rest  and  recreation,  of  life,  ia  the  love  of 
Jesus.  And  so,  when  other  spells  have  lost  their 
magic,  when  no  name  of  old  endearment,  no  voice 
of  oowaiting  tenderness,  can  disperse  the  lethaigy 
ti  dissolution,  the  name  tliat  is  above  every  name, 
pronounced  by  one  who  knows  it,  will  kindle  its 
kit  animation  in  the  eye  of  death. 

^Hamilion^  1814-1867. 

(IC04.)  Love  to  Christ  is  an  abiding  motive.  It 
b  neither  a  fancy,  nor  a  sentiment,  nor  an  evanescent 
emotion.  It  is  a  principle — calm,  steady,  undecay- 
Ing.  It  was  once  a  problem  in  mechanics  to  find 
a  pendulum  which  should  be  equally  long  in  all 
weathers — which  should  make  the  same  number  of 
vibrations  in  the  summer's  heat  and  in  the  winter's 
cold.  They  have  now  found  it  ouL  By  a  process 
of  compensations  they  make  the  rod  lengthen  one 
way  as  much  as  it  contracts  another,  so  that  the 
oeotre  of  motion  is  always  the  same  :  the  pendulum 
swings  the  same  number  of  beats  in  a  day  of 
January  as  in  a  day  of  June  ;  and  the  index  travels 
over  the  dial-plate  with  the  same  uniformity, 
whether  the  heat  try  to  lengthen,  or  the  cold  to 
shorten,  the  r^ulating  power.  Now  the  moving 
power  in  some  men's  mmds  is  sadly  susceptible  of 
sarroanding  influences.  It  is  not  principle,  but 
feeling  which  forms  their  pendulum-rod ;  and 
aooormng  as  this  very  variable  material  is  affected, 
their  index  creeps  or  gallops,  they  are  swift  or  slow 
in  the  work  given  them  to  do.  But  principle  is  like 
the  compensation-rod,  which  neither  lengthens  in 
the  languid  heat,  nor  shortens  in  the  brisker  cold, 
litti  does  the  same  work  day  by  day,  whether  the 
fee-winds  whistle  or  the  simoon  glows.  Of  all 
|>riDciples,  a  high-principled  affection  to  the  Saviour 
tt  the  steadiest  and  most  secure.  Other  incentives 
to  actioa  are  apt  to  alter  or  lose  their  influence 
altogether.  ^-Hanuiton^  l8x4-x867. 


4.  flU  dependenoa  on  Ohrlst. 

(l.)  lis  comprehmsivatess^ 

(1005.)  All  the  sap  and  nourishment  that  the 
branches  of  a  tree  have,  they  receive  it  from  the 
rooL  This  shadows  out  unto  us,  that  our  life, 
growth,  strength,  and  all  our  spiritual  acts,  are 
m>m  Christ.  He  is  the  root  and  stock  of  every 
believer,  and  ail  spiritual  life  is  from  Him  ;  not  only 
the  principles  of  grace,  but  also  the^  workings  of 
grace.  As  at  first  we  were  stark  in  sins  and  tres- 
passes until  He  gave  us  life,  so  l)eing  quickened  we 
cannot  grow  nor  act  but  by  influences  from  Him. 
*'  We  are  not  sufiicient  of  ourselves  to  think  any- 
thing as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufliciency  is  of  God." 
A  ffood  thought  is  the  least  and  lowest  act  of  grace, 
and  yet  that  we  cannot  do  of  ourselves;  good 
thoughts  and  desires  are  as  buds  or  blossoms  upon 
a  tree,  which  show  themselves  before  the  fruits; 
now  if  trees  cannot  bud  of  themselves,  how  much 
less  can  they  bring  forth  fruits?   — Austen^  1656. 

(a.)  Its  cofUinuity. 

(1006.)  The  Christian's  way  to  heaven  is  some* 
thing  like  that  in  our  nation  (called  the  Washei)^ 
where  the  sands  (by  reason  of  the  seas  daily  over- 
flowing) do  so  alter  that  the  traveller  who  passed 
them  safely  a  month  ago,  cannot  without  great 
danger  venture  again,  except  he  hath  his  guide  with 
him ;  where  then  he  found  firm  land,  possibly  a 
little  after  coming  he  may  meet  with  a  devouring 
quick-sand.  Truly  thus  the  Christian  who  gets  over 
a  dutv  at  one  time  with  some  facility,  his  way 
smooth  and  plain  before  him,  at  another  time  may 
find  a  temptation  in  the  same  duty  enough  to  set 
him,  if  he  had  not  help  from  heaven  to  carry  him 
safe  out  of  the  danger.  O  Christian,  it  is  not  safe 
for  thee  to  venture  one  step  without  thy  stay,  thy 
hand  of  faith  leaning  on  tnv  beloved's  arm  :  trust 
to  thy  own  legs  and  thou  faflest ;  use  thy  l^s,  but 
trust  to  His  arm,  and  thou  art  safe. 

-^GurHollf  161 7-1679. 

(1007.)  "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  good  pleasure."  He  makes  the  heart 
new,  and  having  made  it  fit  for  heavenly  motion,  set* 
ting  every  wheel  (as  it  were)  in  its  right  place,  then 
He  winds  it  up  by  His  actuating  grace,  and  sets  it 
on  going,  the  thoughts  to  stir,  the  will  to  move,  and 
msSit  towards  the  holy  object  presented  ;  yet  here 
the  chariot  is  set,  and  cannot  ascend  the  hill  of 
action,  till  God  puts  His  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
*'To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good  I  find  not."  God  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  at  the  top  also,  the  author 
and  finisher  :  yea,  helping  and  lilting  the  soul  at 
every  round,  in  his  ascent  to  any  holv  action. 
Well,  now  the  Christian  is  set  on  work,  now  long 
will  he  keep  close  to  it  ?  Alas,  poor  soul,  no  longer 
than  he  is  held  up  by  the  same  hand  that  empowered 
him  at  firsL  He  hath  soon  wrought  out  the  strength 
received,  and  therefore  to  maintain  the  tenor  o?  a 
holy  course,  there  must  be  renewing  strength  from 
Heaven  every  moment ;  which  David  knew,  and 
therefore  when  his  heart  was  in  as  holy  a  frame  as 
ever  he  felt  it,  and  his  people  by  their  free-will- 
offering  declared  the  same,  yet  even  then  he  prayi 
that  God  would  *'  keep  this  for  ever  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  His  people,  and 
establish  tlieir  hearts  to  Him.'*  He  adored  the 
mercy  that  made  them  willing,  and  then  he  implores 
His  nirther  grace  to  strengthen  them,  and  tie  a  knof 
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that  these  precious  pearls  newly  strung  on  their 
hearts,  roignt  not  slip  otf.  The  Christian,  when 
fullest  of  divine  communications,  is  but  a  glass 
witliout  a  foot ;  he  cannot  stand,  or  hold  what  he 
hath  received  any  longer,  than  God  holds  him  in 
His  strong  hand.  Therefore  Christ  when  bound 
for  heaven,  and  ready  to  take  His  leave  of  His 
children,  bespeaks  His  Father's  care  of  them  in  His 
absence,  '*  Father,  keep  them,"  as  if  He  had  said, 
"  they  must  not  be  left  alone,  they  are  poor  shift- 
less children,  that  can  neither  stand  nor  go  without 
help."  —Gurtuill,  1617-1679. 

(1008.)  A  mariner  who  puts  forth  to  sea,  losing 
sight  of  land,  beholds  nothing  but  a  waste  of  waters 
around  him.  The  night  comes  on,  and  clouds  and 
darkness  gather  in  upon  him.  And  the  channel 
through  which  he  is  passing  may  be  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  one.  But  still  he  has  an  infallible  guide 
on  board  ;  he  has  his  chart  and  his  compass  to 
consult  with.  So  the  Christian  pursuing  his  course 
has  darkness  shrouding  his  path-way,  and  storms 
and  tempests  threatening  his  progress  :  but  hd,  too, 
has  an  infallible  guide,  the  iioly  Spirit  within  him, 
and  tracts  of  fight  opened  upon  him  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  mariner,  whilst  he  furnishes  his 
ship  with  everything  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  voy- 
age, masts  and  sails,  rudder  and  compass,  trusts  to 
the  winds  of  heaven  to  give  effect  to  his  preparations, 
to  give,  as  it  were,  energy  and  life  to  the  vessel  he 
navigates  :  because  he  knows  that  without  the  wind 
his  preparations  are  useless;  so,  without  due  pre- 
paration, the  most  favourable  gale  would  blow  in 
vain  for  him.  He  regulates  the  sail  as  the  wind 
requires,  and  holds  to  the  rudder,  never  loses  sight 
of  the  compass,  and  watchfully  keeps  the  narrow 
way  to  which  it  confines  him  by  night  and  b^  day. 
So  the  wise  Christian,  after  all  due  pre))aration  on 
his  own  part  for  his  voyage,  looks  up  as  one  con- 
tinually dependent  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  one  source  of  all  nis  spiritual  life  and 
motion.  He  is  careful  to  watch  the  least  breathing 
of  the  Spirit  upon  his  soul,  that  he  may  not  quench 
it,  but  yield  himself  up  to  its  full  impression.  And 
adding  to  this  his  faith  all  diligence  and  watchful- 
ness, he  is  wafted  onwards  in  safety,  amidst  the 
storms  and  wrecks  around  him  in  an  evil  world. 

— Salter, 

(1009.)  The  young  convert  may  be  compared  to 
a  child  whom  his  father  is  leading  over  a  rugged 
and  uneven  path.  After  proceeding  for  some  time 
without  much  difficulty,  he  forgets  that  it  has  been 
owing  to  his  father's  assistance — begins  to  think  that 
he  may  now  venture  to  walk  by  himself,  and  con- 
seouently  falls.  Humbled  and  dejected,  he  then 
feels  his  own  weakness,  and  clings  to  his  father  for 
support.  Soon,  however,  elated  with  his  progress, 
he  again  forgets  the  kind  hand  which  sustains  him, 
fancies  he  needs  no  more  assistance,  and  again  falls. 
This  process  is  repeated  a  thousand  times  in  the 
course  of  the  Christian's  experience,  till  he  learns 
at  length  that  his  own  strength  is  perfect  weakness, 
and  that  he  must  depend  solely  on  his  heavenly 
Father,  SaUer. 

(3. )  Is  the  ground  and  source  of  his  safety, 

(loio.)  This  way  of  God*s  dealing  with  His  saints, 
adds  to  the  fulness  and  stability  of  their  strength. 
Were  the  stock  in  our  own  hands,  we  should  soon 
prove  broken  merchants.  God  knows  we  are 
out  leaking  vessels;  when  fullest,  we  could  not 


hold  it  long ;  and  therefore  to  make  all  sure,  he 
us  under  the  streamings  forth  of  His  strength, 
and  a  leaking  vessel  under  a  cock  gets  what  it  loseth. 
Thus  we  have  our  leakage  supplied  continuilly. 
This  was  the  provision  G<x]  made  for  Israel  in  the 
wilderness;  ''lie  clave  the  rock,  and  the  rock 
followed  them."  They  had  not  only  a  draught  at 
present,  but  it  ran  in  a  stream  after  them  ;  so  that 
you  hear  no  more  of  their  complaints  for  water ; 
"This  rock  was  Christ"  Every  believer  hath 
Christ  at  his  back,  following  him  with  strength  ai 
he  goes,  for  every  condition  and  trial.  One  flower 
with  a  root  is  worth  many  in  a  posie,  which,  though 
sweet,  yet  do  not  grow,  but  wither  as  we  wesu:  them 
in  our  bosoms.  God's  strength,  as  the  root,  keepa 
our  grace  lively,  without  whidi,  though  as  orient  af 
Adam's  was,  it  would  die. 

— GurtusU^  161 7-1679. 

(loii.)  A  kite  soaring  on  high  is  in  a  situation 
quite  foreign  to  its  nature  ;  as  much  as  the  soul  of 
man  is,  when  raised  above  this  lower  world  to  high 
and  heavenly  pursuits.  A  person  at  a  distance  sees 
not  how  it  is  kept  in  its  exalted  situation  :  he  sees 
not  the  wind  that  blows  it,  nor  the  hand  that  holds 
it,  nor  the  string  by  whose  instrumentality  it  is  held. 
Uut  all  of  these  powers  are  necessary  to  its  pre* 
servation  in  that  preternatural  state.  If  the  wind 
were  to  sink  it  would  fall.  It  has  nothing  whatever 
in  itself  to  uphold  itself :  it  has  the  same  tendenqr 
to  gravitate  to  the  earth  that  it  ever  had,  aixi  if 
left  for  a  moment  to  itself,  it  would  falL  Thus  it 
is  with  the  soul  of  every  true  believer.  It  has  l>een 
raised  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  a  new,  a  preternatural, 
a  heavenly  state ;  and  in  that  state  it  is  upheld  by 
an  invisible  and  Almighty  hand,  through  the 
medium  of  faith.  And  upheld  it  shall  be,  but  not 
by  any  power  in  itself.  If  left  for  a  moment,  it 
would  fall  as  much  as  ever.  Its  whole  strength  is 
in  God  alone ;  and  its  whole  security  is  in  the  nn- 
changeableness  of  His  nature,  and  in  the  efficacy  of 
His  grace.  In  a  word,  **  it  is  kept  by  the  power 
of  God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation.      — Stuier, 

(10x2.)  Up  the  side  of  a  trellis  climbed  a  slender 
plant.  It  seemed  as  though  sensible  that  its  support 
must  be  in  holding  fast  thereunto.  Sometimes  the 
rough  winds  tore  away  its  little  tendrils,  so  that  its 
head  was  bent  low  towards  the  earth  ;  but  again  it 
succeeded  to  catch  hold  ;  ay,  and  those  very  trials 
served  to  strengthen  its  future  grasp,  by  causing  it 
to  entwine  the  more  closely  and  firmly  about  its 
stay.  So  it  grew  up,  because  the  root  was  deep  in 
the  ground.  Nestling  among  its  green  leaves  it 
bore  flowers  lovely  to  the  eye,  fragrant  to  the  smell, 
and  sweet  to  the  taste  as  the  honey  drop.  And 
when  again  the  rude  winds  came,  it  proved  equal 
to  the  emergency.  Weak  in  itself,  it  was  able  to 
withstand  the  conflict ;  because  of  the  firm  support 
it  received  from  the  trellis,  unto  which  it  clung  with 
stronger  arms  of  holding  trusL 

How  often  feeble  faith  is  buffeted  by  fears  and 
spiritual  foes  1  But,  its  holdfast  is  still  on  tht 
Saviour,  whilst  its  language  is  ever— 

*'  Other  refuce  have  I  none, 

Hangs  my  helpless  m>u1  on  The«| 
Leave,  ah  t  leave  me  not  alone, 
Still  support  and  comfort  roe. 

"  All  my  trust  on  Tliee  is  staved. 
All  my  help  from  Thee  1  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing.** 

— Bowdok 
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(4.)  Takes  away  all  reason  for  pride, 

(1013.)  Had  God  given  His  saints  a  stock  of 
grace  to  have  set  op  with,  and  left  them  to  the 
unprovemeot  of  it.  He  had  been  magnified  indeed, 
because  it  was  more  than  God  did  owe  the  creature ; 
but  He  had  not  been  otnnifitd  as  now,  when  not 
only  the  Christian's  first  strength  to  dose  with  Christ 
is  urom  God,  but  he  is  beholden  still  to  God  for 
the  exercise  of  that  strength,  in  every  action  of  his 
Christian  course.  At  a  child  that  travels  in  his 
Cither's  company,  all  is  paid  for,  but  his  father 
carries  the  purse,  not  himself;  so  the  Christian's 
shot  is  discnarged  in  every  condition  ;  but  he  can- 
not say.  This  I  did,  or  that  I  suffered ;  but  God 
wrought  all  in  me,  and  for  me.  The  veiy  comb 
of  pnde  b  cut  here ;  no  room  for  any  self-exalting 
thoughts.  — CurtuUl^  161 7-1679. 

11014.)  Doth  the  Christian's  strength  lie  in  God, 
not  in  himself?  This  may  for  ever  keep  the  Chris- 
tian humble,  when  most  enlaiged  in  duty,  most 
assisted  in  his  Christian  coarse.  Remember,  Chris- 
tian, when  thoa  hast  thy  best  suit  on,  who  made  it, 
who  paid  for  it«  Thy  grace,  thy  comfort,  is  neither 
the  work  of  thy  own  hands,  nor  the  price  of  thv 
own  desert ;  be  not  for  shame  proud  of  another^ 
cost.  — Gurnail^  161 7-1679. 

($.)  Its  absohUeness  ticet  nai  destroy  his  moral 
i^ency* 

(1015.)  "  If  all  grace  be  from  Christ  in  regard  of 
-fresh  assistance  too,  why  is  it  said  that  we  repent, 
believe,  obey  :  for  if  all  grace,  in  regard  of  the  very 
work,  be  from  Christ ;  if  Jesus  Christ  do  work  all 
our  works,  why  is  it  not  rather  said,  that  Christ 

TDts,  believes,  obeys?" 
answer.  No.  You  know  the  persons  that  are 
responsible :  if  I  owe  a  man  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  have  never  a  penny  to  pay  it ;  and  another 
man  comes  and  tends  me  the  money,  and  goes 
along  with  me  to  the  creditor,  the  bond  is  taken 
•  op,  and  discharge  made;  he  is  not  said  to  have 
paid  the  money,  but  I  am  said  to  pay  the  money 
that  am  responsible.  So,  now,  you  are  responsible : 
and  therefore,  though  ye  have  all  strength  from 
Christ  to  do  it,  yet  you  are  said  to  repent,  and 
believe,  and  obey.  The  devil  is  not  said  to  commit 
adultery,  and  coounit  murder,  yet  by  his  instigation 
it  is  done.  The  sun  works  with  the  tree,  when  the 
tree  brings  forth  fruit ;  and  yet  it  b  not  said  that 
the  sun  brings  forth  fruit :  because  the  sun  works 
as  an  milveiial  cause,  and  the  tree  as  a  particular 
cause.  So  now,  though  Jesus  Christ  does  work  in 
all  our  workings,  yet  He  is  not  said  to  repent,  or 
believe,  or  to  obey:  because  He  works  as  an 
universal  cause,  and  you  work  as  a  particular  cause. 
Only  behold  here  the  mirror  of  grace :  all  is  of 
Christ,  and  yet  all  is  ours ;  all  is  ours  in  denomina- 
tkn,  and  all  is  Christ's  in  operation;  all  is  ours 
in  regard  of  encouragement,  and  all  is  Christ's  in 
regard  of  glory ;  all  is  ours  in  regard  of  reward, 
and  all  is  Christ's  in  regard  of  honour.  Here  is 
grace  I  Here  is  the  mystery  of  grace  1  but  still  all, 
vhataoerer  grace  a  man  hath,  he  hath  it  from  Jesus 
ChrisL  — Bridge^  i6oo-i679b 

(6.)  Evimces  the  kopeUu  ecndition  of  the  men 
titoralisi, 

(1016.)  Is  the  Christian's  strength  in  the  Lord« 
not  in  himself?  Surely  then  the  Christless  person 
most  na^  be  a  poor  impotent  creature,  void  of  all 


strength  and  ability  of  doing  anything  of  itself  to* 
wards  its  own  salvation.  If  the  ship  launched, 
rigged,  and  with  her  sails  spread,  cannot  stir  till 
the  wind  come  fair  and  fills  them,  much  less  can 
the  timber,  that  lies  in  the  carpenter's  yard,  hew  and 
frame  itself  into  a  ship.  If  tne  living  tree  cannot 
grow  except  the  root  communicates  its  sap,  much 
less  can  a  dead  rotten  stake  in  the  hedge,  which 
hath  no  root,  live  of  its  own  accord.  In  a  word« 
if  a  Christian,  that  hath  his  spiritual  life  of  grace* 
cannot  exercise  this  life  without  strength  from 
above,  then  surely,  one  void  of  this  new  life,  dead 
in  sins  and  trespasses,  can  never  be  able  to  beget 
this  in  himself,  or  concur  to  the  production  of  it. 
The  state  of  unregeneracy  is  a  state  of  impotency : 
"When  we  were  without  strength,  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  "  (Rom.  v.  6).  And  as 
Christ  found  the  lump  of  mankind  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  their  lapsed  estate  (no  more  able  to  raise 
themselves  from  under  the  weight  of  God's  wrath 
which  lay  upon  them,  than  one  buried  under  the 
rubbish  of  a  fallen  house,  is  to  free  himself  of  that 
weight  without  help),  so  the  Spirit  finds  sinners  in 
as  helpless  a  conaition,  as  unable  to  repent,  or 
believe  on  Christ  for  salvation,  as  they  were  of 
themselves  to  purchase  it.  Confounded,  therefore, 
for  ever  be  the  language  of  those  sons  of  pride  who 
cry  up  the  powers  of  nature,  as  if  man,  witn  his  own 
brick  and  slime  of  natural  abilities,  were  able  to 
rear  such  a  building,  whose  top  may  reach  heaven 
itselC  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth  or  runnethy 
but  God  that  showeth  mercy  "  (Rom.  ix.  16). 

— Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

fii  In  wbat  iplxit  lie  approadMs  dirlit. 

(1017.)  Once  I  went  to  Jesus,  like  a  coxcomb^ 
and  gave  myself  fine  airs,  fancying  if  He  was  some- 
thing, so  was  I ;  if  He  had  merit,  so  had  I.  And 
I  used  Him  as  a  healthy  man  will  use  a  walking- 
staff,  lean  an  ounce  upon  it  or  vapour  with  it  in  the 
air.  But  now  He  is  my  whole  crutch,  no  foot  can 
stir  a  step  without  Him.  He  is  my  all,  as  He 
ought  to  oe,  if  He  will  become  my  Saviour ;  and 
He  bids  me  cast^  not  sonu^  hut  a//  my  care  upon 
Him, 

My  heart  can  have  no  rest  unless  it  leans  upon 
Him  wholly^  and  then  it  feels  His  peace.  But  I 
am  apt  to  leave  my  resting-place,  and  when  I  ramble 
from  it,  my  heart  will  quickly  brew  up  mischief^ 
Some  evil  temper  now  begins  to  boil,  or  some  care 
would  fain  perplex  me,  or  some  idol  wants  to 
please,  or  some  deadness  or  some  lightness  creeps 
upon  my  spirit,  and  communion  with  my  Saviour 
is  withdrawn.  When  these  thorns  stick  in  my 
flesh,  I  do  not  try,  as  heretofore,  to  pick  them  out 
with  my  own  needle,  but  carry  all  complaints  to 
Jesus,  casting  every  care  upon  Him.  His  office  is 
to  save,  and  mine  to  look  for  help. 

If  evil  tempers  rise,  I  go  to  Him  as  some 
demoniac;  if  deadness  creeps  upon  me,  I  go  a 
paralytic ;  if  dissipation  comes,  1  go  a  lunatic ;  if 
darkness  clouds  my  peace,  I  go  a  Bartimeus ;  and 
when  I  pray,  I  always  go  a  leper,  crying,  as  Isaiah 
did.  Unclean  i  Unclean  I 

--Berridge^  17*6-1793. 

IV.   SOME     CHARACTERISTICS     OF     THE 
CHRISTIAN. 

1.  He  has  his  supreme  dellglit  tn  Ood. 

(1018.)  It  is  observable  that,  in  the  courts  ol 
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kings,  children  and  ruder  people  are  much  taken 
with  pictures  and  rich  shows,  and  feed  their  fancies 
with  the  sight  of  rich  hangings  and  fine  things ;  but 
the  grave  statesman  passeth  by  such  things  as  not 
worthy  taking  notice  of — his  business  is  with  the 
king.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  this  world,  most  men 
stay  in  the  outer  rooms,  and  admire  the  low  tilings 
of  the  world,  and  look  upon  them  as  pieces  of  much 
excellence  ;  but  the  spiritually-minded  man  looketh 
over  all  these  things  that  are  here  below — his 
business  is  with  God.  Let  them  dote  upon  the 
world  that  are  in  love  with  it :  whom  hath  he  in 
heaven  but  God?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  he  desireth  besides  Him. 

— Spettcer^  1658. 

&  The  fflorj  of  Ood  It  hit  oonitant  aim. 

(1019.)  A  man  that  goes  to  sea  designs  some 
certain  port,  whether  he  guides  his  course ;  in  this 
way  he  meets,  it  may  be,  with  storms  that  drive 
him  out  of  his  course,  and  sometimes  directlv  back- 
wards ;  but  his  design  still  holds,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit thereof  he  applies  his  skill  and  industry  to 
recover  all  his  losses.  So  is  it  with  a  soul  under 
the  conduct  of  grace.  Its  fixed  design  is  to  live 
unto  God,  but  tn  its  course  it  meets  with  cross 
winds  of  temptations  and  various  artifices  of  sin. 
These  drive  him  backwards  sometimes,  but  where 
grace  has  the  rule,  it  will  weather  all  these  opposi- 
tions ;  it  will  ''restore  the  soul,"  bring  it  again  into 
order,  recover  it  from  the  confusions  and  evil 
frames  that  it  was  drawn  into. 

— Owm^  1616-1683. 

(1020.)  An  habitual  intending  God  as  our  end, 
depending  on  His  support,  and  subjection  to  His 
government,  will  carry  on  the  soul  in  a  sincere  and 
constant  course  of  godliness,  though  the  actual 
most  observed  thoughts  of  the  som  be  fewer  in 
number  about  God,  than  about  the  means  that  lead 
unto  Him,  and  the  occurrences  in  our  way.  The 
soul  of  man  is  very  active  and  comprehensive,  and 
can  think  of  several  things  at  once ;  and  when  it 
is  once  clear  and  resolved  in  any  case,  it  can 
act  according  to  that  knowledge  and  resolution, 
without  any  present  sensible  thought ;  nay,  while 
its  actual,  most  observed  thoughts  are  upon  some- 
thing else.  A  musician  that  hath  an  habitual  skill, 
can  keep  tune  and  time  while  he  is  thinking  of 
some  other  matter.  A  weaver  can  cast  his  shuttle 
right,  and  work  truly,  while  he  is  thinking  or 
tidking  of  other  things.  A  man  can  eat  and 
drink  with  discretion,  while  he  talks  of  other 
things.  Some  men  cat  dictate  to  two  or  three 
scrips  at  once,  upon  divers  subjects.  A  traveller 
can  keep  on  his  way,  though  he  seldom  thinks 
distinctly  of  his  journey's  end,  but  be  thinking  or 
discoursing  most  of  the  wav  upon  other  matters ; 
for  before  he  undertook  his  journey  he  thought 
both  of  the  end  and  way,  and  resolved  then  which 
way  to  go,  and  that  he  would  go  through  all  both 
fair  and  foul,  and  not  turn  back  till  he  saw  the 
place.  And  this  habitual  understanding  and 
resolution  may  be  secretly  .and  unobservediy  active, 
so  as  to  keep  a  man  from  erring,  and  from  turning 
•  back,  though  at  the  same  time  the  traveller's  most 
sensible  thoughts  and  his  discourse  may  be  upon 
something  else.  When  a  man  is  once  resolved  of 
his  end,  and  hath  laid  his  design,  he  is  past 
deliberating  of  that,  and  therefore  hath  less  use  of 
his  thoughts  about  it ;  but  is  readier  to  lay  them  , 


out  upon  the  means,  which  may  be  still  ancertain, 
or  may  require  his  frequent  deliberation.  We  haw 
usually  more  thoughts  arj  speeches  by  the  way 
about  our  company,  or  our  horses,  or  inns,  or  other 
accommodations,  or  the  fairness  or  foulness  of  the 
way,  or  other  such  occurrences,  than  we  have 
about  the  place  we  are  going  to :  and  jet  this 
secret  intention  of  our  end  will  brin^  us  thither. 

So  when  a  soul  hath  cast  up  his  accounts,  and 
hath  renounced  a  worldly,  sensual  felicity,  and  hath 
fixed  his  hopes  and  resolutions  upon  heaven,  and  is 
resolved  to  cast  himself  upon  Christ,  and  take  God 
for  his  only  portion,  this  secret,  habitual  resolution 
will  do  much  to  keep  him  constant  in  the  way,  though 
his  thoughts  and  talk  be  frequently  on  other  things : 
yea,  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  creature,  and 
feel  no  actual  thought  of  God,  it  is  yet  God  more 
than  the  creature  that  we  think  of;  for  we  did 
beforehand  look  on  the  creature  as  God's  woric, 
representing  Him  unto  the  world,  and  as  His 
talents,  which  we  must  employ  for  Him,  and  as 
every  creature  is  related  to  Him  :  and  this  estima* 
tion  of  the  creature  is  still  habitually  (and  in  some 
secret,  less-perceived  act)  most  prevalent  in  the 
soul. 

Though  I  am  not  always  sensibly  thinking  of  the 
king  when  1  use  his  com,  or  obey  his  laws,  &c., 
yet  It  is  only  as  his  coin  still  that  I  use  it,  and  at 
his  laws  that  I  obey  them.  Weak  habits  cannot  do 
their  work  without  great  carefulness  of  thoughts; 
but  perfect  habits  will  act  a  man  with  little  thought- 
fulness,  as  coming  near  the  natural  way  of  operation. 
And,  indeed,  the  imperfection  of  our  habitual 
godliness  doth  make  our  serious  thoughts  and 
vigilancy  and  industry  to  be  th  emore  necessary  to 
us.  — Baxter^  16x5-1691. 

(1021.)  Objection,  "But  a  man  cannot  be  always 
thinking  on  God,  and  therefore  not  always  intend- 
ing Him  as  our  end,  and  therefore  cannot  do  ail 
for  Him." 

AnsTtter,  I.  If  sin  disable  us,  that  is  no  excuse., 
a.  A  man  may  habitually  intend  an  end,  which  he 
doth  not  actually  think  of.  Yea,  he  may  have  an 
actual  intention,  which  yet  he  doth  not  observe, 
because  of  other  more  sensible  thoughts  that  are 
upon  his  mind.  And  yet  his  aforesaid  intention 
may  be  still  effectual  to  cause  him  to  use  the  means 
as  means. 

For  example,  a  man  that  hath  a  journey  to  go, 
is  not  always  at  the  end  of  it,  by  an  actual  observed 
intention  in  every  step  of .  his  way ;  but  perhaps 
may  be  much  of  the  way  taken  up  with  thoughts 
and  discourse  of  other  things,  and  yet  he  doth  truly 
intend  his  journey's  end,  in  every  step  of  the  way, 
and  use  every  step  as  a  means  to  that  end.  And 
so  it  is  with  a  true  Christian  in  the  work  of  God, 
and  the  way  to  heaven.        — Baxitr^  161 5-169 1. 

(1022.)  The  believer's  purpose  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  Him  for  ever,  is  an  habitual,  constant 
purpose.  Whatever  winds  may  drive  him  from  the 
thing  he  purposes;  yet,  no  wind  can  drive  him 
from  his  purpose  when  once  it  is  wrought  of  God 
in  his  heart  He  may  be  drawn  to  sin ;  but  he 
can  never  be  drawn  to  a  purpose  oi  living  in  sin  ; 
nay,  if  some  strong  corruptions  prevail  against  him, 
and  lead  him  captive,  yet  he  can  confidently  appeal 
to  Heaven  it  was  against  his  purpose,  and  against 
his  prayers,  and  against  his  tears,  and  against  his 
hope,  that  such  an  iniquity  prevailed  against  hiob 
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It  is  with  him  at  it  is  with  a  mariner  that  sets  out 
for  sach  a  distant  liaven,  with  a  full  purpose  to  sail 
straight  to  it ;  but,  against  his  purpose,  he  is  carried 
to  Uiis  port  and  that  port,  which  he  never 
designed ;  yet  still  his  purpose  remains,  and  he 
never  lesti  till  he  come  to  the  place  he  designed^ 

— Erskine^  1685-1752. 

(1023.)  The  tun-flower  has  no  set  days  for  follow- 
ing the  sun  and  drinking  in  his  radiance  %  neither 
tm  it  any  set  days  for  exhaling  its  own  perfume. 
It  swings  its  censer  of  incense  in  the  still  air  all 
summer  long.  So  with  the  Christian.  His  heart 
is  a  true  sun-flower,  following  the  Great  Spiritual 
Luminary  from  dawn  to  eventide,  drooping  its  head 
in  sadness  when  the  night  shadows  fall,  and  ready 
to  expand  the  folded  blossom  again,  at  the  summons 
of  the  morning.  He  does  not  give  God  the  Sabbath 
merely,  and  closes  his  leaves  and  petals  to  holy 
influences  all  the  week.  He  seeks  to  begin  it,  carry 
it  on,  and  end  it  under  the  consciousness  of  the 
Divine  fitvonr.  — Macduff^ 

S.  Hft  It  fraitftU  and  nteftal. 

(1024.)  The  grateful  soul  of  a  healthy  Christian 
is  not  a  desert  that  drinks  of  the  dews  of  heaven, 
and  produces  no  verdure  in  return,  but  every  cloud 
seems  to  drop  upon  it  fatness  and  fertility ;  so  that 
each  season  of  spiritual  enjoyment  is  followed  by 
Sf>me  instance  of  grace,  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his 
Redeemer.  His  piety  is  such,  that  like  the  roae  he 
breathes  forth  sweetness  of  his  very  nature  ;  not  the 
skkliness  of  a  fulsome*  profession,  but  the  healthy 
perfume  of  a  tree  the  Lord  hat  planted,  and  is 
Buitoring  to  His  own  glory.  '^Saiitr, 

(1025.)  Can  any  of  us  be  said  to  be  bringing 
forth  much  fruit  ?  Not  if  compared  with  Him ;  not 
if  compared  with  His  requirements ;  not  if  compared 
with  His  example;  but  much  if  compared  with 
ourselves  and  our  past  history — much,  because  it  is 
continually  getting  more,  our  past  successes  being 
only  the  starting  points  for  future  success— ever 
increasing  and  progressive  results.  If  a  tree  which 
has  stood  in  utter  barrenness  since  first  the  husband- 
man planted  it  in  the  soil  suddenly  puts  forth  fi^iit ; 
although  it  may  be  little  compared  with  his  wishes, 
and  compared  with  the  fruit  of  the  other  trees  in 
the  g^en,  yet  that  scanty  produce  it  mtuh  when 
compared  with  its  own  unfruitful  past ;  and  so  when 
a  soul  which  lias  long  been  standing  as  a  cumberer 
of  the  ground  suddenly  brings  forth  fruit  unto 
holiness,  that  fruit  may  be  little  compared  with  the 
Master's  reqniremenu  and  desires — little  compared 
with  the  abundant  returns  which  other  and  saintlier 
spirits  yields  yet  it  is  much  when  compared  witli  its 
profitlos  pMt,  and  it  contains  the  pledge  of  more 
und  more,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  through  the 
aoming  years.  *-^  IV,  Boulditig, 

4.  Ha  naamlOat  C!irltt. 

(1026.)  If  we  examine  a  growing  vine  very  min- 
Itely  and  attentively,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the 
lemarkable  resemblance  which  exists  between  all 
its  parts.  They  all  seem  to  be  framed  after  the 
Bune  pattern,  and  to  be  mere  repetitions  of  each 
other.  Even  in  the  minor  part  of  the  tree — the 
leal^  the  flower,  the  flruit,  the  seed,  we  find  the  same 
wooderinl  general  likeness.  This  mutual  cor- 
Kspoodcnoe,  however,  exists  in  a  perfect  state  only 
*hea  the  tree  ia  liilly  and  fairly  develupcd.    It  is 


modified  b^  a  great  variety  of  dicumstances,  natural 
and  artificial.  When  the  tree  is  placed  in  a  thick 
crowded  plantation,  pressed  by  others  on  every  side, 
and  prevented  from  assuming  its  natural  form  and 
proportions  ;  when  it  grows  in  poor  and  unsuitable 
soil ;  when  it  has  not  firee  access  to  the  air  and 
light  of  heaven,  it  will  not  exhibit  this  feature  of 
mutual  resemblance  between  all  its  parts  so  dis- 
tinctly. Some  parts  will  be  stunted,  others  over* 
grown,  and  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  whole 
will  be  deranged,  but  uie  typical  correspondence 
will  still,  to  some  extent,  be  retained.  Applying 
this  quality  of  the  vine  and  its  branches  to  Christ 
and  His  people,  we  find  that  the  same  remarkable 
resemblance  exists  between  them  also.  Each  Chris- 
tian bears  at  every  stage  of  growth  some  likeness  to 
Christ,  to  whom  he*  is  united  by  a  living  faith.  In 
the  indistinct— the  unformed  lines,  sketched  in  the 
character  of  the  weakest  believer,  there  are  some 
traces  of  what  will  be  hereafter  a  full  portrait  of  the 
altogether  lovely  One,  though  as  yet  rude  and  com- 
paratively unattractive.  The  vital  change  which  he 
nas  undergone  is  complete  in  nothing,  but  it  has 
begun  in  cul  the  parts  of  his  nature.  The  leaven  of 
regeneration  is  sending  its  transforming  power, 
silently  and  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely,  throughout 
his  whole  being.  The  image  in  which  he  wat 
created,  and  to  which  he  is  redeemed,  is  more  and 
more  restored  in  the  soul.  Yes  1  each  believer  is  a 
type  or  miniature  more  or  less  true  arid  perfect  of 
the  Divine  original ;  and  all  believers  have  a  general 
family  likeness ;  they  have  features  of  resemblance 
to  each  other  and  to  Christ  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken or  concealed,  and  which  prove,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  their  common  origin  and 
mutual  relationship.  They  are  not,  like  the  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  a  dream,  composed 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials ;  its  head  of 
fine  gold,  its  breast  and  its  arms  of  silver,  its  belly 
and  its  thighs  of  brass,  its  legs  of  iron,  and  its  feet 
part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  They  are  like  the 
vine  and  its  branches,  whose  every  part  is  typical 
of  the  whole.  — MacmiUan, 

(1027.)  The  character  of  Christ,  as  He  lived 
upon  earth,  is  like  a  perfect  many-sided  crystaL 
Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  it  is  without  flaw. 
Whichever  way  you  turn  it,  some  new  beauty  of 
colour  is  reflected  from  the  rays  of  light  shining 
through  it  The  character  of  the  Christian  is  like 
a  crystal  too,  but  a  small  one,  full  of  cracks  and 
flaws,  which  break  up  and  disfigure  the  brilliant 
gleams  reflected  from  the  sunlight  The  Christian 
must  be  like  Christ,  or  he  is  nothing,  but  it  is  a 
likeness  with  a  vast  distance  between — the  likeness 
of  an  infant  to  the  strong  man  ;  the  likeness  of  a 
feeble  sapling  to  the  full-grown  giant  oak. 

"^Hooper, 

(1028.)  You  are  to  accept  as  a  Christian  every 
one  whose  life  and  disposition  arc  Christ- like,  no 
matter  how  heretical  the  denomination  may  be  to 
which  he  belongs.  Wherever  you  find  faith,  and 
righteousness,  and  love,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
you  are  to  look  upon  them  as  the  stampe<l  coin  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  as  a  legal  tender  from  God 
to  you.  —H,  W.  Beecher, 

fii  He  hat  bit  **  oonTertatlon  In  heaYen." 

(102Q.)  The  eyes  of  the  world  see  no  farther  than 
this  iiie^  as  mioA  tee  no  farther  than  this  wall  when 
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fhe  church  door  is  shut    The  eyes  of  the  Christian 
deep  into  eternity.  ^^Vtanney, 


(1030.)  "Let  your  conversation" — your  daily 
life— " be •*— where ?  "in  heaven."  To  meet  this 
re%iuirement  is  distinctly  set  forth  as  the  mark  of 
the  truly  regenerate  soul.  ''They  that  are  after 
the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,  but  they 
that  are  after  the  spirit" — who  have  the  spiritual 
mind,  who  are  bom  of  God — they  "  mind  heavenly 
things  ;  "  they  live  in  their  mind  in  heaven.  It  is 
not  so  hard  as  to  be  unreasonable;  it  is  clearly 
what  is  required  of  us,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able. 

J  ust  consider  for  a  moment  Suppose  that  there 
were  somewhere  a  land  beyond  the  seas  to  which 
we  were  destined  to  emigrate,  we  know  not  how 
toon ;  it  may  be  next  year,  it  may  be  this  year,  it 
may  be  next  week,  it  may  be  to-morrow.  It  is  a 
fairer  land  than  this,  a  sunnier  clime,  peopled  by  a 
Durer,  holier,  happier  race  than  surrounds  us  here. 
If  we  were  destmed — we  know  not  how  soon — for 
emigration  to  that  land,  should  we  not  be  thinking 
about  it  often  and  much?  Should  we  not  be 
living  in  the  anticipation  of  it  ?  Should  we  not  be 
feeling  alr^tdy  that  it  was  cur  land;  that  it  was 
our  home?  Would  not  our  thoughts  and  our 
hopes  be  there  as  in  our  home  ? 

--David  Thomas^  B.A.,  1811-1875. 

V.   SOMB  OP  HIS  DUTIES. 

1.  He  ilurald  be  ilnflrie  in  liii  aim. 

(1031.)  When  Christians  have  two  aims  they  are 
like  two  rivers  which  flow  near  the  city  of  Geneva, 
the  Arve  and  the  Rhone.  The  Rhone  comes 
flowing  along  a  beautiful  blue — a  blue  which 
painters  give  to  Italian  skies,  and  to  the  rivers  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  they  are  as 
blue  as  they  are  painted.  The  Arve  comes  down 
from  the  glacier,  a  chalky,  dirty  white.  I  stood 
sometime  ago  at  the  place  these  two  rivers  join. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Arve  had  quenched  the 
Rhone ;  all  that  beautiful  blue  had  fled  away  and 
nothing  but  white  was  seen.  "Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners.'*  If  your  life  be  made 
up  of  two  streams,  worldliness  running  in  like  the 
Arve,  and  you  hope  to  have  spirituality  running  in 
like  the  blue  Rhone,  you  will  soon  be  mistaken. 

t.  He  ihonld  be  blameless  in  bis  Ufe. 

(1032.)  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  seldom 
without  witnesses.  If  you  take  yourselves  to  be  the 
light  of  the  Church,  you  may  well  expect  that  men*s 
eyes  should  be  upon  you.  If  other  men  may  sin 
without  observation,  so  cannot  you. 

— Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(I033*)  In  the  opening  verse  of  chapter  vii 
(Eccles.  vii.  i.)  Solomon  had  emphatically  said 
that  a  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment. 
It  may  have  been  this  very  comparison  which 
afterwards  suggested  the  striking  and  most  impor- 
tant thought  to  which  expression  is  given,  in  the 
outset  of  the  passage  at  present  before  us  (f.^., 
Eccles  X.  I).  The  very  sweetness  of  a  precious 
ointment — the  very  exquisiteness  and  delicacy  of 
its  odour — exposes  it  to  be  the  more  easily  injured. 
It  may  be  so  tainted  by  the  corruption  of  even  a 
dead  fly,  as  to  have  its  perfumes  spoiled.     By  so 


seemingly  trifling  a  cause,  may  all  the  cost  and 
skill  b^towed  on  it  by  the  apothecary  be  rendered 
of  no  avail.  And  how  true  a  picture  does  this 
illustration  exhibit,  of  the  fatal  injury  which  a  little 
folly  is  sure  to  inflict  upon  the  good  name  of  the 
man  who  is  held  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
honour.  Indiscretions  that  would  never  be  noticed 
in  men  of  inferior  character,  are  ruinous  to  him. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  this  result 
should  arise.  On  a  soiled  garment,  even  a  fresh 
stain  makes  no  very  conspicuous  mark ;  but  a  spot 
catches  the  eye  at  once  on  a  snow-white  robe. 

— BucAaMan. 

8.  He  should  make  tlio  Word  of  Ctod  tbe  mle  of 
bis  Ufe. 

(1034.)  Be  sure  to  keep  thy  eye  on  the  right  rule 
thou  art  to  walk  by.  Every  calling  hath  a  rule  to 
go  by,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  requires  some  study 
to  get  an  insight  into,  without  which  a  man  will 
but  bungle  in  his  work.  No  calling  hath  such  a 
sure  rule  and  perfect  law  to  go  by  as  the  Chris- 
tians ;  therefore  in  earthly  professions  and  worldly 
callings,  men  vary  in  their  way  and  method, 
though  of  the  same  trade,  because  there  is  no  such 
perfect  rule,  but  another  may  super-add  to  it  But 
the  Christian  hath  one  standing  rule,  the  Word  of 
God,  **ai/t  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect  ;**  now 
he  that  would  excel  in  the  power  of  holiness  must 
study  this.  The  physician  consults  with  his 
Calen ;  the  kwyer  with  his  IMtleton ;  and  the 
philosopher  with  his  ArisfotU ;  the  masters  of  these 
arts.  How  much  more  should  the  Christian  wita 
the  Word,  so  as  to  be  determined  by  that,  and 
drawn  by  that,  more  than  by  a  whole  team 
of  aiiguments  from  men?    — Gumall,  1617-1679. 

4.  He  must  be  emcUled  to,  and  sepaxate  fhm^ 
tbe  world. 

(1035.)  Our  crucifying  of  or  to  the  world, 
requireth  not  any  secession  from  the  world,  nor  a 
withdrawing  ourselves  from  the  society  of  men,  nor 
the  casting  away  the  property  of  the  necessaries 
which  we  possess.  It  is  an  easier  thing  to  throw 
away  our  Master's  talents,  than  faithfully  to  im« 
prove  them.  The  Papists  glory  in  the  holiness  of 
their  Church,  because  they  have  many  among  them 
that  have  vowed  never  to  marry,  and  have  no 
property,  and  have  separated  themselves  into  a 
monastical  society ;  a  high  commendation  to  their 
Church,  when  men  must  be  sainted  with  'them, 
if  they  will  do  no  mischief,  though  they  make 
themselves  useless  to  the  rest  of  the  woild.  The 
servant  that  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin  was  con* 
demned  by  Christ  as  wicked  and  slothful ;  and  shall 
he  be  commended  by  us  for  being  extraordinarily 
devout?  Will  you  reward  that  servant  that  will 
lock  up  himself  in  his  chamber,  or  hide  his  head  in 
a  hole,  when  he  should  be  busy  at  your  work  ? 
Or  will  you  reward  that  soldier  that  will  withdraw 
from  the  army  into  a  comer,  when  he  should  be 
fighting?  The  World  swarms  on  every  side  with 
multitudes  of  ignorant  and  impenitent  sinnexs» 
whose  miserable  condition  crieth  loud  for  some 
relief,  to  all  that  are  any  way  able  to  relieve  them. 
And  these  religious  monks  make  haste  from  among 
them,  and  leave  them  to  themselves  to  sink  or 
swim,  and  they  chink  this  cruelty  to  be  the  top  d 
piety.  Unworthy  is  that  man  to  live  on  the  earth, 
that  liveth  only  to  himself,  and  communk:ateth  not 
the  gifts  of  God  to  others.    And  yet  do  these  idle^ 
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onpiofitable  drones  esteem  their  coarse  the  life  of 
perfection.  When  we  must  charge  through  the 
thickest  of  oar  enemies,  and  bear  all  the  unthankful 
requitals  of  the  world,  and  undergo  their  scorns  and 
persecutions,  these  wary  soldiers  can  look  to  their 
slain,  and  get  out  of  the  reach  of  such  encounters ; 
snd  when  they  have  done,  imagine  that  they  have 
g)t  the  vktory.  To  live  to  ourselves,  were  it  never 
80  spiritually,  is  far  unlike  the  life  of  a  Christian ;  a 
eood  man  is  a  common  good,  and  compassionate  to 
the  miserable,  and  desirous  to  bring  others  to  the 
participation  of  his  felicity.  To  withdraw  from 
the  world  to  do  God  service,  b  to  get  out  of 
the  vineyard  or  shop  that  we  may  do  our  Master's 
work.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1036.)  If  we  are  craciiied  to  the  world,  our 
delight  in  it  is  cruciBed.  It  seemeth  not  to  us  a 
matter  of  such  worth,  as  to  be  fit  for  our  delight. 
Children  are  glad  of  toys,  which  a  wise  man  hatli  no 
pleasure  in.  To  have  too  sweet  contentful  thouglits 
m  the  creature,  and  to  appreiiend  it  as  our  good, 
and  to  be  rejoiced  in  it,  is  a  sign  that  so  far 
we  are  not  crucified  to  iL    — Baxter^  i6x5>i69i. 

(1037.)  A  man  that  is  dead  to  the  world  will 
Dot  hate  or  be  much  displeased  with  those  that 
hinder  him  from  the  riches,  or  honours,  or  pleasures 
of  the  world.  He  makes  no  great  matter  of  it, 
and  taketh  it  for  no  great  hurt  or  loss.  And 
therefore  rather  than  study  revenge,  he  can  patiently 
bear  it,  when  they  have  taken  awav  his  coat,  if 
they  take  away  his  cloak  also.  He  doth  not  swell 
with  malice  against  them  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  advancement,  or  hinder  hii  rising  or  riches  in 
the  world.  He  will  not  envy  the  precedency  of  others, 
or  seek  the  disgrace  or  ruin  of  them  that  keep  him 
low.  No  more  than  a  wise  man  uill  hate  or  seek 
to  be  revenged  of  him  that  would  hinder  him  from 
climbing  up  to  the  top  of  a  steeple,  or  that  will 
take  a  stone  or  a  bush  of  thorns  out  of  his  way. 

^^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1038.)  When  we  are  crucified  to  the  world,  our 
expectations  of  eood  from  the  world  are  crucified. 
Before  we  looked  for  much  frpm  it,  we  thought  if 
we  had  this  pleasure,  or  that  honour;  if  we  had 
such  lands,  buildings,  friends,  or  provision,  then 
we  were  well,  or  at  least  much  better  than  now  we 
are  1  Oil,  how  eood  did  we  think  that  these  were 
for  OS  I  And  therefore  we  still  lived  in  hope  of 
more.    But  when  we  are  crucified  to  the  world,  we 

Sive  up  these  hopes.  We  see  then  that  we  are 
eceived.  We  did  but  hope  for  nourishment  from 
a  stone.  The  breasts  are  dry  which  we  thought 
woukl  have  refreshed  and  satisfied  us.  When  we 
Kc  that  the  world  is  an  empty  thing,  a  mask,  a 
picture,  a  dream,  a  shadow,  we  turn  away  from  it, 
and  fook  no  more  after  it,  but  look  for  content 
in  something  else.  As  a  child  that  sceth  a  painted 
apple  may  m  eager  of  it  till  he  try  that  it  is  savour- 
ies, and  then  he  careth  for  it  no  more.  Or  if  a 
beaatilul  crab  deceive  him,  when  he  hath  set  his 
teeth  in  it,  be  casteth  it  away  ;  so  when  a  Christian 
findeth  the  folly  of  his  former  expectations,  and 
tastcth  the  vexations  of  the  creati*Te  which  he  was 
•0  greedv  of,  and  withal  is  acquainted  by  a  lively 
Cuth,  where  he  mav  be  better,  away  go  all  his 
e^wctations  from  the  world ;  and  he  promiseth 
hinself  no  moie  content  or  satisfortion  in  it. 

^Baxter^  l6i5'-l69I« 


(1039.)  A  person  defending  believers  assodating 
with  worldly  society  said  believers  are  called  to  be 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  Yes,  said  M.  d'Alet,  and 
yet  if  salt  be  cast  into  the  ocean  from  which  it  was 
ori^nally  drawn,  it  will  melt  away  and  vanish 
entirely. 

(1040.)  A  fisherman  informs  us  that  the  trout 
always  exhibits  the  colour  of  the  water  in  which  it 
lives.  In  like  manner  professed  believers  reflect 
faithfully  the  quality  of  the  influences  under  which 
they  live.  lie  that  is  immersed  in  the  stagnant 
waters  of  questionable  indulgences  and  of  a  life 
fashioned  by  the  prevailing  customs  around  him, 
will  in  faded  tints  betray  tne  unfavourable,  shame- 
ful conditions  under  which  he  is  working  out  the 
problem  of  life. 

(1041.)  As  Christians'  are  to  think  of  living  for 
awhile  in  the  world,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  them 
to  be  affected  with  its  occurrences  and  changes. 
Some  plead  for  a  kind  of  abstracted  and  sublimated 
devotion,  which  the  circumstances  they  are  placed 
in  by  their  Creator  render  equally  impracticable 
and  absurd.  They  are  never  to  notice  the  aflairs  of 
government,  or  the  measures  of  administration ; 
war,  or  peace;  liberty,  or  slavery;  plenty,  or 
scarcity ;  all  is  to  be  equally  indifferent  to  them  : 
they  are  to  leave  these  carnal  and  worldly  things  to 
others.  But  have  they  not  bodies  ?  Have  they 
not  families  ?  Is  religion  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
humanity?  When  a  roan  becomes  a  Christian, 
does  he  cease  to  be  a  member  of  civil  society  ? 
Allowing  that  he  be  not  the  owner  of  the  ship,  but 
only  a  passenger  in  it,  has  he  nothing  to  awaken 
his  concern  in  the  voyage?  If  he  be  only  a 
traveller  towards  a  better  country,  is  he  to  be  told, 
that  because  he  is  at  an  inn  which  he  is  soon  to 
leave,  it  should  npt  excite  any  emotion  in  him, 
whether  it  be  invaded  by  robbers,  or  consumed  by 
flames  before  the  morning ?  "In  the  peace  thereof 
ye  shall  have  peace ;  '*  and  are  not  Christians  to 
"provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men?" 
Are  they  to  detach  themselves  while  here  from  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-creatures;  r  to  "rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep?"  Is  not  religion  variously  affected  by 
public  transactions  ?  Can  a  Christian,  for  instance, 
oe  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  even  on  a 
pious  principle  ?  Does  not  civil  liberty  necessarily 
include  religious?  and  is  it  not  necessary  to  the 
exertions  of  ministers  and  the  spreading  of  the 
gospel  ?  — 7«r« 

fii  He  mutt  make  in  open  iirofeeslon  of 
reUglon. 

(1042.)  Sometime  ago  when  in  a  mine,  looking 
through  its  dark  corridors,  I  every  now  and  then 
saw  the  glimmer  of  a  moving  lamp,  and  I  could 
track  it  all  through  the  mine.  The  reason  wa-) 
that  the  minei  carried  it  on  his  hat, — ^it  was  a  part 
of  himself,  and  it  showed  where  he  went  I  said, — 
Would  that  in  this  dark  world  every  miner  of  the 
Master  carried  his  lamo  to  show  where  he  ws^^'s. 

«.  Ha  ninrt  not  fear  to  be  lingnlar. 

(1043. )  He  is  unworthy  of  heaven  that  w'll  po.  Tive 
well  without  company,  nor  do  good  but  by  exajni>lc, 
nor  move  a  step  before  his  neighbours.  Cowards 
stand  still  looking  who  should  go  first ;  and  they 
are  mere  jades  that  will  not  go  except  the  way  be 
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ted  theBL  He  was  a  bimTe  and  bold  Israelite  that 
first  did  set  his  foot  into  the  channel  of  the  sea, 
leading  the  rest  all  alonj^  that  moist  and  uncouth 
walk  :  he  is  a  soldier  oT  courage  that  first  mounts 
the  breach.  — Adattu^  x654« 

(1044.)  ConKious  that  it  is  only  sovereign  grace 
which  makes  them  differ  from  others,  none  are  less 
likelv  to  make  a  parade  of  their  good  works  than 
God  s  people.  Indeed,  I  have  known  some  of 
these  run  into  the  opposite  extreme — forgetting 
that  the  light  which  nashes  over  the  sea  from 
It^hthouse-towers,  on  rugeed  headland  or  sunken 
rock,  is  not  kindled  to  be  hid,  but  seen.  A  candle, 
as  our  Lord  says,  is  set  on  a  candlestkk,  not  under 
a  bushel,  that  it  may  light  the  house;  and,  how- 
ever singular  our  conduct  may  appear  to  the  world, 
or  whatever  occasion  it  may  afford  scoffers  to  sneer, 
the  Christian  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
deterred  from  obeying  his  Master's  behests,  fol* 
lowing  in  his  Leader^  steps,  and  so  making  His 
Ii;;ht  to  shine  that,  not  he,  but  His  Fathei  in 
heaven,  may  be  glorified.  — Guthtie^ 

• 

7.  He  mast  not  be  afraid  Of  rldlettle. 

(1045.)  Religion  is  no  ignominious,  disgraceful 
thing.  Satan  labours  to  cast  all  the  odium  and  re- 
proach upon  it  that  he  can  ;  that  it  is  devout  frenzy,' 
folly  in  grain  ;  "As  for  this  sect,  we  know  that  it 
is  everywhere  spolcen  against."  But  wise  men 
measure  things  by  the  end ;  what  is  the  end  of  a 
religious  life?  It  ends  in  a  kingdom.  Would  a 
prince  regard  the  flightings  of  a  few  frantics  when 
ne  is  going  to  be  crowned  ?  You  who  are  beginners, 
bind  their  reproaches  as  a  crown  about  your  head, 
despise  their  censures  as  much  as  their  praise;  a 
kingdom  is  a-coming.  — ^a/j^if,  1696. 

a.  He  mnst  not  Im  daunted  by  the  dlfBeoltlea  of 
the  Ohrlstlan  life. 

(1046.)  There  was  never  a  good  thing  easily  come 
by.  The  heathen  man  could  say,  '*  God  sells  know- 
Icdgs  for  sweat ;  *'  and  so  He  doth  honour  for 
jeopardy.  Never  any  man  hath  got  either  wealth 
or  learning  with  ease.  Therefore  the  gre^.test  good 
must  needs  be  most  difficult  How  shall  I  hope  to 
get  Christ  if  I  take  no  pains  for  Him?  And  if,  in 
all.  other  things,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  whets  the 
mind  so  much  the  more  to  seek,  why  snould  it  in 
tliis  alone  daunt  me?  I  will  not  care  what  I  do, 
what  I  suffer,  so  I  may  win  Christ  If  men  can 
endure  such  cutting,  such  lancing,  and  searing  of 
their  bodies,  to  protract  a  miserable  life  yet  awhile 
longer,  what  pain  should  I  refuse  for  eternity? 

-^Hali,  1574-1656. 

•.  He  ibcmld  be  Intereited  In  the  dUniBlon  of 
IhaOoopel. 

(1047. )  A  Christian  ought  to  rejoice  when  he  hears 
of  the  Gospel's  spread,  and  he  ought  to  grieve  when 
he  hears  of  obstructions  to  its  prompess.  In  other 
words,  if  we  are  Christians,  we  shall  have  the  same 
interest  in  the  ( jospel  that  a  politician  has  in  the 
politics  and  progress  of  the  party  he  belongs  ta  If 
you  watch  a  politician,  he  says,  I  move  under  a 
certain  banner ;  I  am  associated  with  an  existing  or 
a  deposed  prime  minister,  and  I  rejoice  that  such  a 
one  has  been  elected  there,  and  such  a  one  rejected 
here.  In  short,  a  thorough  politician  is  full  of  his 
party.  He  opens  the  paper  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  see  what  his  party  has  gained 


or  lost  His  whole  heart  is  fai  the  party.  Let  ni 
borrow  a  leaf  bom  his  book ;  let  our  chief  thoughti 
and  afiections  be  in  that  cause  which  knows  no 
party,  and  seelu  no  partisanship.      — Cummmg, 

10.  Ho  must  reflect  tbo  DiYliio  tharaetor. 

( 1048. )  Believers  are  mirrors  to  reflect  the  glory  of 
God.  A  mirror,  if  placed  opposite  to  a  luminous 
object,  will  reflect  its  rajrs,  and  show  distinctly  its 
image.  Such  is  the  Christian  man  under  the  Gospel. 
Looking  steadily  to  God,  and  beholding  Him  tace 
to  face,  there  is  nothing  to  shut  out  the  rays  of  Hb 
glory,  like  beams  of  light,  from  shining  upon  them. 
And  now  they  reflect  1  lis  light  in  the  imitation  of 
His  perfections,  and  become  as  so  many  mirrors, 
where  His  image,  which  they  have  contemplated  in 
the  Gospel,  shines  forth  to  the  glory  of  their  God. 

11.  Ho  mtut  oo^k  to  dlftuo  bapplBOts  arovad 
him. 

( 1049.)  Go  ^"to  the  worst  street  in  New  York, 
where  filth  and  vice  and  corruption  abound,  and 
where  there  is  the  crying  of  children,  and  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  the  quarrelling  of  men  and  women,  and 
let  a  band  of  music  come  m  at  one  end  and  march 
through,  playing  as  they  march,  and  the  sound  of 
the  music  will  put  an  end  to  the  crying  and  barking 
and  quarrelling,  and  all  will  stand  for  the  moment 
intent ;  and  when  the  band  has  swept  out,  and  the 
music  has  died  away  on  the  air,  they  ^ill  take  a  new 
breath,  and  will  have  to  start  new  quarrels.  They 
cannot  weld  the  old  ones  on  to  the  new  ones. 

Now,  Christian  men  ought  to  carry  themselves  SD 
that  their  presence  shall  be  like  that  of  a  band  of 
music  They  ought  to  be  so  full  of  Chrisiian  graces^ 
so  full  of  the  Ilolv  Ghost,  so  full  of  all  that  makes 
manhood  beautifui.  and  that  irradiates  life  with  hope 
and  cheer,  so  full  of  sweetness,  and  patience,  and 
temperance,  and  forbearance,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of 
honouring  each  other,  and  preferring  one  another, 
and  bearing  each  the  other's  bunlens,  so  full  of  god- 
liness, that  all  the  city  shall  stand  still  and  hear  these 
musicians  of  God  play.  And  when  they  go  away, 
the  impression  which  they  leave  behind  them  should 
be  such  that  all  who  have  seen  them  and  heard  them 
sing  shall  long  to  see  them  and  hear  them  sing  agsiin. 
Oh,  if  Chrisiian  men  were  onl^  keyed  to  the  com- 
mand, Thou  shall  love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
mind  and  soul,  ^and  thy  frllcw-men  as  thyself;  if 
every  man  loved  every  other  man  as  a  mother  loves 
her  babe  to  whom  she  gives  days  and  nights,  her 
whole  time,  her  strength,  her  very  life ;  if  every 
man  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself^  if  love  abounded 
in  every  man,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  apostle, 
what  a  different  conception  there  would  be  of  Chris- 
tian life  I  —Beecher, 

(1050.)  Blessed  is  every  man  who  carries  himself 
as  the  mignonette  carries  itself,  homely  and^  small, 
but  with  more  fragrance  than  it  can  keep,  filling  the 
air  with  sweetness,  and  rejoicing  every  man  who 
passes  by.  A  Christian  man,  though  he  be  humble 
and  inconspicuous,  like  the  mignonette,  should  be  full 
of  the  fragrance  of  love,  and  gentleness,  and  peace. 
Or,  if  he  be  more  aspiring,  let  him  be  as  the  honey* 
suckle,  that  never  climbs  so  high  that  it  foigets  to 
blossom,  and  never  blossoms  so  high  that  it  cannot 
send  down  fragrance  in  showers  to  the  low-lving 
creatures  beneath  it  Whether  you  be  high  or  low, 
let  there  be  enough  of  the  infiuenoe  of  God  she<f 
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abroad  in  your  heart  for  you  and  for  those  round 
about  you.  So  shall  you  be  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  — Beecher, 

U.  He  miift  ]!▼•  In  a  ftate  of  constant  pro- 
paradneas  for  daath. 

(1051.)  A  Christian  must  stand  in  a  posture  to 
receive  every  message  which  God  shall  send.  He 
must  be  so  prepared,  as  to  be  like  one  who  is  called 
to  set  off  on  a  sudden  journey,  and  has  nothine  to 
do  bat  to  set  out  at  a  moment's  notice ;  or  like  a 
merchant  who  has  goods  to  send  abroad,  and  has 
them  all  packed  up  and  in  readiness  for  the  first 
vessel  that  is  to  saiL  — Cecily  1 748-1 8  la 

(1052.)  We  should  always  stand  "with  our 
lamps  burning^  and  our  loins  girt."  A  Christian 
should  always  be  as  a  ship  that  has  taken  in  its 
lading,  and  is  prepared  and  furnished  with  all 
manner  of  tackling,  rouly  to  sail,  only  expecting 
the  oood  winds  to  carry  him  out.  of  the  haven.  So 
should  we  be  ready  to  set  sail  for  the  ocean  of 
eternity,  and  stand  at  heaven's  gate,  be  in  a  per* 
petual  exercise  of  faith  and  love,  and  be  fittingly 
prepared  to  meet  our  Saviour.  — SaUer. 

VI.    His  DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

(1053.)  7*he  state  of  the  most  advanced  Christians 
b  often  very  unsatisfactory.  The  a^ections  that, 
true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  should  point  steadily 
to  heaven,  go  wheeling  about  like  a  weather  vane 
that  diifts  with  shifting  winds.  Sinful  thoughts 
and  bad  desires  spring  up,  thick  as  weeds  in 
»showeiy  weather  —  faster  than  we  can  cut  them 
down ;  and  eveiy  attempt  to  keep  the  heart  pure, 
aoly,  heavenly,  ends  in  miserable  failure — extorting 
the  question,  **  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
It  is  disheartening  I.  We  go  into  our  gardens,  and 
see  the  lluwcrs  growing  into  beauty  by  sunny  day 
and  silent  night ;  week  by  week  of  autumn  the 
fields  around  us  assume  a  more  golden  tint,  ripening 
for  the  harvest ;  and  year  by  year,  childhood  in  our 
homes  rises  into  youth,  and  youth  into  bearded 
manhood  ; — but  our  poor  souls  seem  standing  still. 
Inhere  is  no  appreciable  process ;  and  we  begin  to 
ask.  Are  we  never  to  grow  ht  for  heaven  ?  Is  our 
hope  of  it  but  a  pious  dream,  a  beautiful  delusion  ? 
Daily  called  to  contend  with  temptation,  the  battle 
often  goes  against  us ;  in  these  passions,  and  tem- 
pers, and  old  habits,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  too 
strong  for  us.  Not  that  we  do  not  fight.  That 
startling  cry.  The  Philistines  are  on  thee,  Samson  1 
rouses  us ;  we  make  some  little  fight ;  but  too  oflen 
resisting  only  to  be  conquered,  we  are  ready  to  give 
up  the  struggle — saying,  It  is  useless ;  and  like  Saul 
in  Gilboa*sbattle,  throw  away  sword  and  shield. 
We  would ;  but  that,  cheered  by  a  voice  from 
above,  and  sustained  by  hope  in  God's  grace  and 
meicy,  we  can  turn  to  our  souls  to  say,  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  my  soul ;  why  is  my  spirit  dis- 
oaieted  within  me  ? — rise  ;  resume  thy  arms ;  renew 
the  combat ;  never  surrender !  **Hope  thou  in  God, 
for  1  shall  yet  praise  Mim,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance,  and  my  God.'*  — Guihrii, 

▼II.    HtS  IMPERFECTIONS. 

(1054.)  How  often  do  we  see  a  tree  well  covered 
with  the  early  shoots  and  young  leaves,  but  yet 
with  many  of  last  year's  dead  leaves  still  hanging 
on  to  the  branches,  intermixed  with  the  latest  and 
best  oC  the  mmmei  growth,  as  if  to  remind  one  that 


even  this  tree,  fresh  in  the  gloiy  of  its  summer 
clothing,  was  but  a  little  wliile  ago  unsightlv  with 
dead  and  useless  leaves.  Nor  will  the  tree  rid  itsell 
of  these  till  the  full  tide  of  sap  has  filled  the  branches 
with  full-grown  verdure,  when  the  old  leaves  will 
drop  to  the  earth,  and  no  longer  be  ciunbersome. 

'The  Christian,  like  the  tree,  bears  fresh  leaves  of 
a  new  heart,  and  even  the  good  fruit  of  a  godly  life^ 
and  seems  at  fiKt  to  be  all  but  faultless ;  but  how 
often,  on  nearer  view,  do  evil  ways,  bad  habits,  and 
wicked  passions,  come  to  view  and  disfigure  the 
beauty  of  the  Christian  man  or  woman,  so  that 
companions  are  reminded  of  the  late  winter  of  an 
unrenewed  life,  of  the  remainders  of  evil  old  leaves 
not  yet  all  stripped  off  or  blown  away  by  the  breath 
of  the  Divine  chastisement.  Nor  will  the  Christian 
stand  in  perfect  clothing,  and  without  any  evil  thing, 
till  the  Divine  influence  has  permeated  every  part 
of  the  soul,  and  driven  from  it  the  remaining  traces 
of  the  old  Adam.  — Austen^  1656. 

(1055.)  The  present  is  a  mixed  condition  during 
which  the  believer  feels  like  a  sick  man  under  his 
recovery,  thankful  for  his  deliverance  and  life ;  the 
fears  of  death  have  passed  away,  the  poison  o( 
disease  no  longer  rages  withinthim  ;  disease  has  no 
longer  its  fatal  grasp  on  its  victim,  he  has  shaken 
it  off,  but  he  is  very  much  enfeebled  by  it — he  finds 
himself  still  a  very  weak  creature ;  alas  1  he  is 
feeling  the  sad  remains  of  sin,  his  former  com- 
plaint, so  that  he  *' cannot  do  the  things  that  ha 
would ;  **  he  cannot  work  as  he  would,  nor  enjoy 
himself  as  he  would ;  he  must  still  be  attentive  to 
the  prescriptions  of  his  Heavenly  Physician,  and 
must  wait  the  day  of  perfect  restoration. 

•— Salter. 

(1056.)  How  truly  may  it  be  said  to  the  most 
experienced,  aged,  honouied  Christian,  as  the  L6rd 
said  to  Joshua,  "Thou  art  old  and  well-stricken 
in  years,  and  yet  there  is  much  land  to  be  possessed." 
Sin  still  has  more  or  less  power  over  you,  and  it 
should  have  none ;  your  corruptions  are  wounded, 
dying  of  mortal  wounds,  but  they  are  not  yet  dead  ; 
your  affections  are  set  on  heaven,  yet  how  much 
ave  they  still  entangled  with  earthly  things;  youi 
heart,  like  the  needle  of  a  sailor's  compass  to  the 
Pole,  points  to  Christ,  but  how  easily  is  it  dis- 
turbed, how  tremblingly  and  unsteadily  does  it 
often  point  to  Him  ;  your  spirit  has  wings,  but  how 
short  are  its  flights,  and  how  often,  like  a  half- 
fledged  eaglet,  has  it  to  seek  the  nest,  and  come 
back  to  rest  on  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  yuur  soul  is  a 
earden  in  which,  when  north  and  south  winds 
blow  to  call  out  its  spices,  Christ  delights  to  walk, 
but  with  many  a  beautiful  flower  how  many  vile 
weeds  are  there — ready  to  spring  up,  and  ill  'o 
keep  down  —requiring  constant  care  and  watching. 

— Cuthrie. 

VIII.    HIS  CORRUPTIONS. 

(1057.)  In  material  fruit  trees  the  sour  nature  of 
the  wild  plants  that  are  grafted  upon  does  still  con« 
tinue  in  the  stock,  or  root,  and  is  not  taken  away 
by  ingrafting,  it  is  only  restrained  and  kept  under 
by  the  graft.  The  nature  of  the  gndt  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  tree,  and  overrules  in  bringing 
forth  fruits  according  to  its  own  kind  (although 
with  some  small  degree  of  the  sour  nature  of  the 
stock  mixed  with  it)i  and  the  two  natures  of  the 
graft  and  stock  continue  mixed  together  as  long  ai 
the  tree  lives. 
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This  is  another  similitude  of  the  state  of  mystical 
fruit  trees,  and  shadows  forth  unto  us  this  proposi- 
tion :  That  corrupt  natiHre  abides  in  belieuers  as  long 
as  tkey  live^  and  is  but  m  part  subdtcfd  by  grace. 

We  find  by  experience  that  after  a  plant  b 
engrafted,  both  the  graft  and  the  stock  will  shoot 
forth,  and  if  the  graft  grow  vigorously  and  strongly, 
then  the  shoots  of  the  stock  are  but  weak,  but  if  the 
shoots  of  the  stock  break  out  strongly,  then  the 
graft  grows  but  weakly,  therefore,  the  husbandman 
takes  pains  often  to  cut  off  the  shoots  that  grow 
upon  the  stock,  to  that  the  graft  may  grow  the 
better. 

This  is  another  similitude  of  the  state  of  mystical 
fruit  trees,  and  shadows  forth  unto  us  this  proposi- 
tion :  That  while  the  spiritual  part  m  us  acts  and 
grows  strongly^  the  /Ushly  fart  rets  but  v*eakly ;  so 
also,  ifthefiesh  be  strong,  tne  sp-'rit  is  weak. 

This  should  teach  us  often  to  take  notice  of  the 
actings  of  our  spirits,  whether  the  stock  or  the 
graft  bud  the  faster.  If  we  were  watchful  daily, 
and  took  pains  with  our  spirits  to  keep  them  up 
in  a  spiritual  frame  in  communion  with  God,  then 
(by  degrees)  the  shoots  and  growths  of  the 
spiritual  part  would  become  strong,  and  the  shoots 
of  the  flesh  weak  and  feeble.  Oh,  that  this  were 
well  weighed  and  practised  by  Christians  1  it  is 
tlie  very  life,  spirit,  and  power  of  godliness,  thus 
to  walk  with  God,  in  communion  with  Him: 
hereby  we  are  enabled  to  do,  and  suffer  all  things 
for  God,  and  to  resist,  and  keep  under  the  flesh 
and  all  enemies;  this  is  the  life  of  our  life,  and 
heaven  upon  earth.  — Austen,  1656. 

(1058.)  When  Venice  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,   those  alien  tyrants  swarmed   in  every 

Quarter ;  but  the  Venetians  hated  them  to  the  last 
egree,  and  showed  their  enmity  upon  all  occa- 
sions. When  the  Austrian  officers  sat  down  at  any 
of  the  tables  in  the  square  of  Sl  Mark,  where  the 
Venetians  delight  on  summer  evenings  to  eat  their 
ices  and  drink  their  coffee,  the  company  would 
immediately  rise  and  retire,  showing  by  their  with- 
drawal that  they  abhorred  their  oppressors.  After 
this  fashion  will  every  true  Christian  treat  his 
inbred  sins ;  he  will  not  be  happy  under  their 
power,  nor  tolerate  their  dominion,  nor  show  them 
favour.  If  he  cannot  expel  them,  he  will  not 
indulge  them.  "^pur^eon, 

IX.   HIS  COITFLICTS. 

(1059.)  A  child  has  all  the  members  of  a  perfect 
nan ;  yet  are  they  in  a  very  feeble  and  imperfect 
state  :  and  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  his  powen  that 
he  has  those  powers  strengthened  and  enlarged. 
And  thus  it  is  with  every  child  of  God.  He  is 
born  a  babe,  and  though  every  gracious  principle 
exists  within  him,  he  is  so  feeble  as  scarcelv  to  be 
able  to  withstand  temptation,  or  to  exercise  his 
powers  to  any  great  extent.  But,  through  the 
remains  of  sin  within  him  he  is  led  to  frequent 
conflicts  with  it:  by  exercise  his  powers  are  in- 
creased ;  and  by  progressive  increase,  they  are  per- 
fected. Thus,  from  "a  babe,**  he  grows  up  to 
maturer  age  and  stature,  and  becomes  *'a  young 
man ;"  ami  from  "a  young  man,"  *'a  father. 

— Simeon. 

(io6a)  The  conflicts  of  the  Christian,  "the  flesh 
lusting  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the 
fleih|     continue  to  the  end  of  life,  and  may  be 


compared  to  a  conflagration  which  is  opposed  by 
engines  where  the  supply  of  water  is  scarcely  equu 
to  the  demand,  and  not  incessantly  followed  up. 
Sometimes  the  fire  fields  to  the  well-directed  stream, 
and  at  other  times  it  breaks  forth  with  renewed  fuiy, 
and  seems  to  defy  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
arrest  its  progress.  — Salter, 

(1061.)  The  spirit  and  the  flesh,  grace  and 
nature,  heavenly  and  earthly  influences,  are  some- 
times so  fairly  balanced,  that  like  a  ship  wiih  wind 
and  tide  acting  on  her  with  equal  power,  but  in 
opposite  directions,  the  believer  makes  no  progress 
in  the  divine  life.  He  loses  headway.  He  does 
not  become  worse,  but  he  grows  no  better  ;  and  it 
is  all  he  can  do  to  hold  his  own.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  loses  ground ;  falling  into  old  sins. 
Temptation  comes  like  a  roaring  sea  sauall,  and 
finding  him  asleep  at  his  post  drives  him  backward 
on  his  course ;  and  further  now  from  heaven  than 
once  he  was,  he  has  to  pray.  Heal  my  backsliding, 
renew  me  graciously,  love  me  freely.  For  Thy 
name's  sake,  O  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it 
is  great.  — Guthrie, 

(1062.)  The  aim  of  the  true  Christian  is  to  have 
his  Saviour  always  before  his  eyes  as  a  pattern  for 
imitation.  His  course  is  beset  with  difficulties; 
hindrances  and  disappointments  await  him  at  every 
turn.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Christian's  career 
is  uniformly  represented  as  one  of  continual  struggle. 
St.  Paul  compares  him  to  one  who  contends  in  the 
athletic  games  of  the  Greeks — to  a  soldier  engaged 
in  grim  combat  with  an  unsparing  foe.  It  is, 
indeed,  encouraging  to  the  living  wayfaring  follower 
of  Christ  to  read  these  descriptions  of  the  saint*s 
career  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  because  it  shows 
him  that  the  troubles  which  he  is  enduring  are  only 
the  troubles  which  are  incidental  to  the  Christian 
brotherhood  in  all  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Scriptural  view  of  the  Christian's  career  is  not 
a  little  saddening,  because  it  confirms  him  in  the 
humiliating  conviction,  which  he  has  l)een  taught 
by  his  own  experience,  that  he  cannot  attain  to 
anything  like  a  state  of  absolute  purity  and  sinless- 
ness,  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
Christian  is,  in  truth,  like  a  traveller  who  wishes  to 
reach  before  sunset  some  high  mountain-top.  He 
toils  painfully  on.  He  gets  to  one  peak  after 
another.  At  each  eminence  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  close  to  his  journey's  end.  But  no  sooner 
does  he  pause  to  look  forward  once  more  than  he 
beholds  the  coveted  summit  still  fiur  off  in  the 
distance;  and  when  night  sets  in  he  sees  the 
mountain-top  still  towering  high  up  unreached. 
So  the  Christian  overcomes  one  fault  after  another, 
one  sin  after  another.  He  persua^les  himself  at 
each  struggle  that,  this  one  evil  habit  vanquished, 
he  shall  have  reached  that  perfection  at  which  he 
is  aiming,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his  course  will 
be  smooth  and  easy.  But  he  finds  that  no  soonei 
is  one  sin  conquered  than  another  springs  up.  So 
he  passes  his  whole  life,  and  death  finds  him  stiU 
eng^ed  in  the  struggle.  Perfection  is,  indeed,  not 
for  man.  Even  the  strictest  followers  of  George 
Fox,  in  their  strictest  days,  although  they  asserted 
that  perfection  was  possible,  contradicted  thsir  own 
statement  by  explaining  that  perfection  is  pro- 
gressive. Still,  under  every  disappointment,  the 
perfect  Saviour  must  ever  be  the  model  of  the 
imperfect  Christ!^  because  be  knows  that  though 
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Ik  cannot  reach  the  standud  let  by  Christ,  yet,  by 
constantly  striving  tomurds  b«  he  shall  reach  a 
higher  degree  of  holiness  and  purity  than  he  would 
have  been  able  to  attain  had  he  imitated  anything 
short  of  perfection.  The  true  painter  is  never  con- 
tent to  copy  from  other  men's  pictures.  He  goes 
direct  to  Nature.  He  knows  that  he  can  never 
catch  the  living  hues  of  his  great  model ;  but  he 
also  knows  that  he  should  &I1  immeasurably  lower 
m  his  heart  if  he  were  satisfied  to  imitate  other 
painters'  productions.  Let  not  the  Christian  despair 
because  he  ^nnot  get  rid  altogether  of  his  sinful- 
ness. We  axe  not  meant  to  get  rid  altogether  of 
our  sinfulness.  Earth  is  not  heaven.  It  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  and  warfare  and  struggle. 

Z.  HtS  CONSOLATIONS. 

I.  B^  It  rare  of  an  neadftd  things 

(1063.)  '*  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  That  is,  as 
yoQ  need  them.  He  casts  them  into  the  other 
(more  grand  blessings)  as  a  tradesman  would  do 
thread  and  paper,  or  a  skein  of  silk,  unto  a  parcel 
of  rich  oommodities  that  a  customer  buys  of  him. 

— Gurnall,  161 7-1 679. 

(1064.)  Becanse  he  Is  a  king's  ton,  he  shall 
have  an  education  auiied  to  his  character  and  pro- 
spects. — Cflfx/,  1 743-1 810. 

1  It  dolh  nol  y«t  appear  wliat  tie  shall  ba. 

(1065.)  Our  childi«^  that  lie  in  the  cradle  are 
MIS,  and  bear  in  thrm  those  lines  which  shall  yet 
make  them  to  appea*.  the  boy  like  the  father,  and 
the  daughter  like  the  mother ;  and  we  are  God's, 
growing  up,  we  trubt.  into  the  lineaments  which 
shall  make  us  Uke  unto  Him.  "It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be."  —Seechfr, 

t.  Wliare  aln  abonAdi,  tlma  ffraoe  riball  miidli 
more  abonxul. 

(1066.)  When  the  iarkness  of  the  night  falleth, 
it  oovereth  the  wh.>(e  *4rorld,  dimmeth  the  colour 
and  fashion  of  all  creatures,  feareth  and  discomfort- 
eth  them,  vet  is  it  not  of  such  power  as  to  quench 
the  least  light  in  the  world.  For  the  darker  the 
night  is,  the  clearer  do  the  stars  shine;  vea,  the 
least  light  of  a  candle  withstandeth  the  whole  night, 
and  giveth  light  roi^nd  about  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness^ A  little  spark  also  of  a  coal  cannot  the  dark- 
ness cover,  much  leas  la  it  able  to  quench  it.  Now 
b  God  the  true,  everlasting,  and  heavenly  light. 
Through  (kith  doth  God  dwell  in  our  hearts*  and 
Christ^  disciples  are  called  the  lights  of  the  world. 
Hereout  followeth  It,  that  though  the  prince  of 
spiritual  darkness  thrust  in  with  his  noisome  poison 
snd  plagues,  ret  he  can  neither  apprehend  nor 
destroy  any  &ithful  man  or  woman,  out  shall  be 
anillen  back  and  driven  away  perforce. 

A  little  vein  of  water  breaketh  foith  out  of  the 
ground  sometime  scarce  a  finger  big ;  and  when  the 
water  b  gathered  into  a  ditch  or  pond,  it  springeth 
nevertheleas.  And  though  the" water  become  heavy 
of  certain  hundredweight,  and  move  about  the 
foantain,  yet  can  it  not  drive  back  the  fountain,  but 
H  driveth  the  whole  weight  of  the  water  backward 
sod  forward,  and  springeth  still  continually,  till  the 
ditch  be  so  ful]  that  it  go  over.  And  if  the  other 
vaier  be  foul  and  troubled,  it  cannot  mingle  itself 

among  the  6esh  dear  water  of  the  fountain;  but 


the  same  remaineth  pure  and  fair,  till  in  time  H 
come  far  from  the  head  spring. 

Now  is  God  the  only  plentiful  Fountain  of  all  life, 
and  the  faithful  are  very  flowing  wells.  For 
Christ  saith,  '*  Whoso  believeth  on  Me  out  of  his 
body,  as  saith  the  Scripture,  shall  flow  streams  of 
water  of  life,"  which  words  He  spake  of  the  Spirit, 
that  they  which  believe  on  Him  should  receive. 
Thus  no  mischance  of  this  world  can  spoil  any 
faithful  man  of  his  comfort  and  life ;  forasmuch  as 
God,  the  Eternal  Well-Spring  of  life,  dwelleth  and 
floweth  in  his  heart,  and  driveth  all  noisome 
things  far  away  from  iL       — WertnulUruSy  155 1. 

(1067.)  Being  employed  in  the  garden,  I  vras 
affected  to  see  how  much  the  weeds  came  on  faster 
than  the  herbs  and  plants.  Just  so  do  corruptions 
thrive  and  grow  in  my  souL  Yet  this  comforts 
me — the  herbs,  most  of  them,  are  better  rooted  than 
the  weeds  ;  they  are  not  so  easily  pulled  up.  The 
good  part  shall  not  be  taken  away,  If  1  am  grow-* 
ing  on  the  root  Christ,  no  roan  shall  ever  be  able  to 
pull  me  thence — **kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation.*'  — Salter, 

(1068.)  In  Scotland  last  year,  while  steaming  up 
one  of  the  great  lochs,  close  by  the  shore  I  saw  a 
great  bed  of  water-lilies  near  the  bank,  which  were 
discoloured  with  dust  from  the  road  running  just 
above  them ;  all  their  beauty  was  spoiled.  As 
the  steamer  passed,  a  great  wave  rolled  over  the 
lilies,  entirely  submerging  them,  and  I  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  they  are  all  broken  in  pieces  1 "  but  as  the 
wave  rolled  back,  the  lilies  burst  again  upon  my 
view,  riding  gracefully  upon  the  waters,  radiant 
with  beauty  aind  white  as  the  driven  snow.  The 
only  effect  of  the  wave  had  been  to  wash  away  the 
dust  and  brin^  them  out  in  their  virgin  purity.  So 
with  the  Christian  soul  sealed  by  &xl.  It  cannot 
be  destroyed,  but  the  dust  of  sin  that  covers  it 
will  all  bie  washed  awav,  and  it  will  be  maoe  fit 
to  stand  and  live  in  God  s  presence. 

'"Armiia^e^ 

4.  UltUnataly  he  ihall  be  antlraly  Uke  Ohrlat. 

(1069.)  *'I  shall  be  satisfied,"  &c.  The  like* 
ness,  "after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him,** 
must  be  restored,  that  man  may  be  once  more- 
*' satisfied."  At  present  the  believer  is  like  the- 
marble  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  but  though- 
day  by  day  he  may  give  fresh  touches,  and  work 
the  marble  into  greater  emulation  of  the  original, 
the  resemblance  will  be  far  from  complete  until 
death.  Each  fresh  decree  of  likeness  is  a  fresh, 
advance  towards  satisfaction.  It  must  then  be  that 
when  every  feature  is  moulded  into  similitude, 
when  all  traces  of  feebleness  and  depravity  are 
swept  away  for  ever,  the  statue  breathes,  and  the 

fiicture  bums  with  Deity  :  it  must  be  that  then  we 
*  shall  be  filled."  We  shall  look  on  the  descending 
Mediator,  and,  as  though  the  ardent  gaze  drew 
down  celestial  fire,  we  shall  seem  instantly  to  pass 
through  the  Refiner's  furnace,  and  leaving  behind 
ail  the  dishonour  of  the  ^ave,  and  all  the  dross  of 
corruptible  humanity,  spring  upwards,  an  ethereal, 
rapid,  glowing  thing,  Christ's  image,  extracted  by 
Christ's  lustres.  ^MelvUl^  l798-i87i, 

(107a)  An  artist  delights  in  his  own  work,  and 
would  not  leave  one  single  flaw  or  defect  in  it 
designedly  (Phil.  i.  6).    Oh,  then  look  upon  me^ 
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fhoa  wise  Creator  t  Knowing  Thou  canst  do  no 
less  than  a  human  artist,  remove  these  impediments 
which  discredit  Thy  worlc  Thou  canst  bring  out 
of  darkness  light,  and  I  believe  Thy  work  shall  be 
finished  at  last,  and  glorify  the  name  of  its  Maker 
<1  Pet.  V.  lo).  Salter. 

(1071. 1  Eeen  in  the  true  beginnings  of  grace, 
there  is  little  appearance  of  coming  glory :  it  is 
there,  all  tlere ;  out  only  a^  the  acom  implies  the 
great  bi ancles  and  ereen  leaves.  For  the  root  of 
the  matu*'  uiav  be  where  much  natural  evil  lingers : 
and  tytn  *\i  d  s  grace  often  leaves,  to  the  last,  much 
that  \%  Qvamiable,  in  the  case  of  some  who  were 
fiot  anilaMe  (rom  the  first :  much  that  is  foolish,  in 
the  case  i'X  ^ftrj  sincere  believers  who  were  fools  to 
t)eein  with  :  much  that  is  bitter,  unfair,  uncharitable, 
«nd  ever-  dishonest,  in  human  beings  with  true  zeal 
•for  what  'h*7  honestly  think  Christ's  cause :  and 
how  diflerei't  all  these  people  will  need  to  be  when 
they  enter  heaven.  You  cannot  suppose  a  soul  in 
'hea\  en  so  ^alky,  that  no  one  would  ever  speak  to 
it  who  ci'iuld  help  it :  but  it  is  unquestionable  that 
there  are  eo>  >d  Christians  in  the  world,  to  whom  no 
one  would  8}ieak  if  they  could  help.  And  even  the 
nure  iieJievei  who  adds  the  beauty  of  saintly  holiness 
to  a  tk-autihil  amiability  of  nature  and  to  all  the 
graces  '>f  the  nnest  culture,  will  yet  sometimes  show 
that  t^e  old  inan  is  not  quite  crucified  :  break  out 
into  'hought*,  words,  doings,  that  would  not  do  in 
heavm.  Bu*  though  the  best  believer  is  not  now 
hoi)  enough  for  the  home  above,  you  cannot  say 
anvvhing  from  that.  He  will  be  so.  *'  The  souls  of 
believers  are  at  their  death,"  if  never  before,  "made 
pel  feci  m  holiness." 

And  there  ve  many  analogies  to  the  great  regene* 
ra.ing  and  itanctifying  change.  Look  at  an  acrid 
si  le :  d'tes  that  look  like  the  peach  which  cultiva* 
t)  >n  can  bung  it  to  ?  Look  in  the  factory  at  a  mass 
cf  rotten  flax :  is  that  anything  like  the  finest  of 
rnan*s  tektiiC  fabrics  that  it  may  be  made  into  ?  Look 
at  a  mas)  of  rusty  iron  :  is  there  any  oromise  there 
of  the  d(  licate  mechsmism  of  a  watch  s  wheels  and 
springs  ? 

And  SI  I,  in  the  penitent  soul,  bowed  down  on 
account  of  sin,  trembling  in  the  presence  of  God 
who  hatei  sin,  there  is  little  promise  of  the  glorified 
spirit,  perfect  in  holiness,  and  desiring  no  greater 
happiness  than  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.  In 
the  sharp,  white  face  of  the  dving  believer— or  in 
the  mouldering  clay,  there  is  little  promise  of  the 
spiritual  body  raised  incorruptible  and  immortal* 
But  in  the  proud  self-righteous  persecutor  of  the 
Church,  there  was  just  as  little  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  traitor  that  profanely  denied 
his  Master  there  was  little  promise  of  the  fearless 
St.  Peter,  who,  when  his  day  of  martyrdom  came, 
was  allowed  the  choice  ot  the  manner  of  his  death  ; 
and  chose  the  cruellest  he  could  think  of^  that  he 
might  fare  worse  than  his  Lord.  In  the  wretched 
blasphemer  of  the  African  coast  there  was  no 
appearance  of  the  zealous  minister  of  Christ,  John 
Newton ;  and  in  the  wild  cursing  tinker  of  Bedford 
no  promise  that  he,  in  God's  good  time,  should 
write  that  most  familiar  volume,  which  sets  out  with 
a  charm  so  wonderful  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  its 
pilgrimage  towards  God. 

But  these  are  cases  which  time  has  cleared -up, 
and  that  even  we  now  see  the  end  of:  and  it  touches 
ourselves  more  nearly,  to  think  that  He  who  in 
other  days  saw  how  much  more  was  to  be  made 


than  appeared  at  first,  of  St.  Paul,  St  Felei^ 
Newton,  Bunyan,  and  multitudes  more,  sees  yet 
the  first  promise  of  the  happy  saint  in  many  a  soul 
where  the  eye  of  man  could  make  out  very  little 
appearance  of  it  now.  In  the  narrow-minded 
ignorant  believer  now,  we  can  see  no  trace  of  the 
untnunmelled  understanding  of  the  spirit  set  free 
fh>m  prejudice  and  error  ;  and  in  the  bitter  partisan 
sectaiy,  not  entirely  careful  to  speak  the  truth  of 
those  who  differ  from  him,  in  whom  yet  is  found, 
though  sorely  ov:^rgrown  with  misapprehensions 
and  dl-feeling,  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  can  see 
little  promise  of  that  perfected  love,  in  which  he 
will  yet  spend  eternity  with  those  whom  bere^ 
Pharisee-like,  he  held  at  arrays  length,  and  regarded 
only  as  rivals  and  opponents.  But  He  who  knows 
what  is  in  man,  and  what  the  Blessed  Spirit  can 
make  of  man,  can  discern  even  now,  looking  over 
the  harvest-field  which  is  the  world,  true  grace 
growing  under  the  mo9X  unpromising  forms;  and 
ripening  towards  glorious  developments  never  sus- 
pected here.  — Bttyd, 

XI.  His  ttRNBWAL  iV  THE  DtVtHm 
IMAGE. 

(1072.)  The  restoration  of  God*s  image  rather 
resembles  the  growing  likeness  to  its  beautiful  ori* 
ginal  in  the  canvas  of  the  artist.  At  first  the  out- 
line, and  slowly  the  form  and  features  of  the  human 
face  divine  appear,  though  with  some  confusion ; 
gradually  they  rise  to  more  distinctness  and  pre- 
cision, and  the  likeness  stands  confessed.  So  the 
Divine  Artist,  the  Holy  Spirit,  restbres  the  deformed 
and  misshapen  soul,  and  successively  imparts  to  it 
every  moral  beauty  and  perfection  of  God  ;  and  the 
soul  is  once  more  confessedly  like  God  *'  in  know* 
l^ge,  in- righteousness,  and  true  holiness." 

XII.  HIS  DIGNITY  AND  WEALTH. 

(1073.)  The  difference  between  the  e^and  th« 
bird,  the  acom  and  the  oak,  is  not  near  so  great  at 
the  difference  between  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  of 
glory.  And  yet  a  man  that  had  never  seen  or 
known  the  production  of  such  creatures  would  little 
believe,  if  you  should  show  him  an  acom,  that  that 
would  come  to  be  an  oak.  And  it  is  no  marvel  if  a 
carnal  heart  will  not  believe  that  the  weak,  despised 
graces  of  the  saints  do  tend  to  such  an  inconceivable 
glory.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1074.)  The  very  relation  of  a  godly  roan  to  his 
everlasting  glory  is  an  honour  ten  thousand  times 
surpassing  the  honour  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  If  you  dirl  but  know  that  one  of  your  poor 
neighbours  should  certainly  be  a  king,  would  you 
not  presently  honour  him,  even  in  his  rags  ?  Yon 
may  know  that  the  saints  shall  reien  with  Christ,  at 
sure  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven  nad  told  you  so^ 
and  more ;  and  therefore  how  should  a  saint  be 
honoured?  If  God  had  but  legibly  marked  out 
some  among  vou  for  salvation,  and  written  in  their 
foreheads,  '*  This  man  shall  be  saved,"  wquld  not 
all  the  parish  reverence  that  man?  Why,  a 
heavenly  mind  and  the  love  of  God,  self-denial 
and  holy  obedience,  are  heaven-marks  infallible,  as 
true  as  the  Gospel,  and  written  by  the  same  hand 
as  the  Gospel  was — ^I  mean  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
Himself.  — Baxttr^  1615-1691. 
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(1075.)  In  the  presesi  itate,  the  least  part  of  a 
taint's  worth  is  visible.  As  the  earth  is  fruitful  in 
plantk  and  flowers,  but  its  riches  are  in  mines  of 
precious  metal,  and  the  veins  of  marble  hidden  in 
ita  bosom,  true  grace  apjpean  in  sensible  actions, 
hit  its  glorv  is  wiikin.  The  sincerity  of  aims,  the 
purity  of  affection,  the  impresses  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  heart,  the  interior  beauties  of  holiness,  are  only 
•een  by  God.  Besides,  such  is  the  humility  of 
eminent  saints,  that  the  more  they  abound  in 
spiritual  treasures,  the  less  they  snow ;  as  the 
heavenly  bodies,  when  in  nearest  conjunction  with 
the  sun  and  fullest  of  light,  make  the  least  appear- 
aooe  to  our  sight.  ^Salier, 

1076.)  An  aged  Christian  man  was  on  his  death- 
bedy  and  was  happy  in  the  prospect  of  soon  entering 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  He  had  a  brother  who 
bad  made  the  world  the  great  object  of  his  life,  and 
who,  of  course,  was  very  poor  toward  God ;  and 
with  all  his  worldly  shrewdness,  was  so  short- 
sighted as  to  have  made  no  provision  for  the  world 
to  come,  and  had  no  idea  of  enjoying  an  inheritance 
beyond  the  grave. 

His  dying  brother  had  given  greater  attention  to 
the  acquirement  of  true  riches  than  to  the 
realisation  of  worldly  wealth  ;  and  in  his  infirmities 
and  sickness  he  required  that  Christian  friends 
should  minister  to  his  necessities,  as  the  holy 
women    ministered   of    their    substance    to    the 

liOtd. 

When  his  >  rich  brother  came  to  see  him,  he 
npbrakled  him  for  giving  so  much  attention  to  the 
things  of  God,  and  giving  away  so  much  of  his  sub- 
stance for  religious  purposes,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  poverty,  when,  if  he  bad  followed  his  advice 
and  example,  he  might  now  have  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  plenty,  instead  of  being,  as  he  termea  it, 
•  borden  to  his  friends. 

With  great  calmness  and  earnestness  the  dying 
saint  replied— waving  his  wasted  hand  toward'  his 
poor,  self-deceived  brother :  '*  Quiet  I  quiet  I 
\Vhist,  whist,  Tam  I  I  have  a  kingdom  no 
begun  upon,  and  an  inheritance  that  1  have  na  yet 


Who  was  the  richer  of  the  two  brothen? 


XIIL   iS  TUB  NOBLEST  WORK  OF  GOD. 

(1077.)  Men  can  admire  a  statue ;  it  is  breathing 
with  life,  and  the  fire  of  genius  has  succeeded  in 
imparting  almost  animation  to  the  figure.  You  re- 
nsember  that  once  it  was  but  an  unmeaning  block  of 
marble,  but  the  sculptor's  imagination  has  succeeded 
in  portraying  a  man,  and  the  human  face  divine 
flaeets  your  enraptured  eyes.  You  are  filled  with 
laptnre  and  astonishment  at  the  power  of  genius  to 
call  forth  such  a  beautiful  creation  of  art.  And 
have  you  no  ^es  to  see,  nor  heart  to  appreciate,  the 
noble  work  of  God  in  the  new  creation  of  a  soul 
that  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins?  That  man 
was  once  a  blank  in  the  creation  of  God :  he  was 
tfMritually  dead,  but  now  he  has  a  soul  instinct 
with  the  breath  of  heaven,  which  lives  for  its 
Maker,  which  hears  and  obeys  His  voice,  and  beats 
high  with  the  generous  sentiments  of  redeeming 
love.  It  is  a  soul  that  is  restored  to  its  original 
place  to  the  creation*  fulfilling  the  high  purposes  of 
nM  God,  and  glovring  with  ardour  to  live  for  His 
honour  and  glory.  It  has  not,  like  the  statue,  the 
nock  appeai-anoe  of  life;  it   Is  not  a   beautiful 


illusion  of  your  fancy  which  vanishes  at  one  efToit 
of  your  sober  reason.  It  has  not  its  useless  and 
inanimate  form  to  reign  and  hold  its  empire  only 
in  your  imagination.  Nol  look  on  it,  it  is  the 
living  work  of  God ;  it  has  His  own  resemblance 
imparted  to  it ;  it  is  immortal,  and  destined  to  run 
an  endless  race  of  glory,  to  the  everlasting  praise  of 
the  infinite  Jehovah— behold  it^-angels  are  enam- 
oured with  it,  and  yet  you,  who  can  break  forth  in 
rapture  at  that  lifeless  statue,  can  see  no  beauty 
here;  no  loveliness  to  draw  forth  your  loves 
no  admiration  of  this  soul  "  bom  of  God  1 " 

XIV.  IS  LORD  OF  THB  WORLD. 

(1078.)  No  one  is  so  truly  master  and  lord  of  this 
world,  as  the  man  to  whom  the  world  is  crucified  in 
Christ ;  no  one^  other  things  being  equal,  has  so 
true  and  exquisite  an  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  bounties  of  Providence  as  the  man 
who  in  his  heart  gives  up  all  for  Christ.  So  long 
as  the  soul  is  satisfied  to  aspire  after  any  object  be- 
sides that  Divine  Leing  for  whom  it  was  created,— 
so  long  as  its  deepest  and  choicest  affections  are  set 
upon  created  and  perishable  things, — it  is  like  an 
untuned  viol  in  an  orchestra,  whose  notes  make  dis- 
cord with  all  the  tuneful  strmgs  around.  But  when 
the  soul  is  yielded  up  to  God,  and  pervaded  with 
His  love,  its  chords  vibrate  in  sweet  harmony  with 
the  breathing,  swelling  chorus  of  nature,  providence, 
and  grace,  — L,  H.  Wiseman. 

XV.  His   REAL    WORTH   !S   UNAFFECTED 

BY  ADVERSE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

(1079. )  A  piece  of  plate  may  become  battered  and 
scratched,  so  that  its  beauty  is  hopelessly  gone,  but 
it  loses  not  its  real  worth  ;  put  it  into  the  scale,  and 
its  weight  and  not  its  fashion  shall  be  the  estimate 
of  its  preciousness ;  throw  it  into  the  melting- 
pot,  and  its  purity  will  show  its  actual  value,  bo 
there  are  many  outward  circumstances  which  may 
spoil  the  public  repute  in  which  a  Christian  is  held, 
but  his  essential  preciousness  remains  unchanged. 
God  values  him  at  as  high  a  rate  as  ever.  His 
unerring  balance  and  crucible  are  not  guided  by 
appearances.  How  content  may  we  be  to  be  vile 
in  the  sight  of  men  if  we  are  accepted  of  the  Lord  I 

— Spirgeim, 

XVI.  IS  OF  ALL  MEN  THB  HAPPIEST. 

(1080.)  The  gracious  person  hath  a  more  curious 
palate,  that  fits  him  to  taste  a  further  sweetness  in, 
and  to  draw  more  pleasure,  from  any  creature  enjoy- 
ment than  an  unholy  person  can  do.  The  fly 
finds  no  honey  in  the  same  flower  from  whence  the 
bee  goes  laden  away  ;  fiox  can  an  unholy  heart  taste 
that  sweetness  which  the  saint  doth  in  a  creature. 
He  hath  indeed  a  natural  fleshly  palate,  whereby 
he  relisheth  the  eross  carnal  pleasure  the  creature 
affords,  and  that  he  makes  his  whole  meal  on  ;  but  a 
eracious  heart  tastes  something  more.  All  Israel 
drank  of  the  rock,  **and  that  rock  was  Christ." 
But  did  all  that  tasted  the  water's  natural  sweetness 
taste  Christ  in  it  ?  no,  alas,  they  were  but  a  few 
holy  souls  that  had  a  spiritual  palate  to  do  this. 
Sampson's  father  and  motner  ate  of  the  honey  out  of 
the  lion's  carcass,  as  well  as  Sampson,  and  maybe 
liked  the  taste  of  it  for  honey  as  well  as  Sampson, 
yet  he  took  more  pleasure  sure  than  they ;  he  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  God's  providence  in  it,  that  had 
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VleliTered  him  firom  duU  very  lion  that  now  tffbrds 
bim  this  honey.  — (Ttfrna//,  1617-1779. 

(1081.)  The  Christian  has  a  fans  perennis  within 
him.  He  is  satisfied  from  himself.  The  men  of 
the  world  borrow  all  their  joy  from  without.  Joy 
wholly  from  without  is  false,  precarious,  and  short. 
From  without  it  may  be  gathered,  but  like  gathered 
flowers,  though  fair  and  sweet  for  a  season,  it  must 
aoon  wither  and  become  offensive.  Joy  from  within 
is  like  smelling  the  rose  on  the  tree,  it  is  more 
sweet  and  fur,  and  I  must  add  it  is  immortal. 

(1082.)  A  drowning  man,  plucked  from  the  jaws 
of  death,  is  happy  with  three  feet  of  bare  rock 
beneath  him ;  happier  than  others  with  thousands 
of  broad  acres.  The  wrecked,  borne  shoreward  in 
the  life^boat  that  b  making  for  the  land  through 
roaring  seas  and  winter  storms,  are  happier  than 
Egypt  s  queen  when  the  sun  gleamed  on  her  golden 
galley,  and  silken  sails  swelled  in  the  summer 
breeze,  and  the  world's  great  conqueror  knelt  a 
suitor  at  her  feet  And  uiere  is  no  numble  Chris- 
tian, no  lover  of  Jesus,  but  is  happier  with  the  hope 
of  heaven,  with  Christ  in  him  *'  the  hope  of  glory," 
than  the  men  of  the  world  when  their  com  and 
their  wine  do  most  abound  ;  and  all  things  go  well 
with  them.  Though  a  beggar,  the  child  of  God 
parts  not  with  that  nope  for  all  the  wisdom  and  the 
wealth  of  Solomon.  To  get  within  that  blessed 
door  ;  to  have  a  place,  not  nearest  the  king,  but  on 
the  outside  of  the  circle  around  the  throne ;  to  bear 
Ihe  lowest  title  among  heaven's  nobles ;  to  be  the 
weakest  child  of  God's  family,  the  humblest  servant 
in  Christ's  house,  the  dimmest,  smallest  jewel  in 
His  crown,  the  least,  and  less  than  the  least,  of  all 
saints,  is  a  hope  that  sets  the  heart  a-singing — 

**  Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  pnuac." 

— Guthrie. 

(10S3.)  What  a  glorious  prescription,  "  Rejoice 
evermore  ! "  Christianity  is  not  a  sepulchral  thing, 
a  gloomy  life,  a  depressed  condition  of  social 
existence.  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  so  as  the 
world  brands  it,  with  such  a  prescription  as  this 
from  an  apostle's  lips,  '*  Rejoice  evermore."  True, 
the  Christian  has  his  sorrows ;  but  these  are  not 
unsweetened.  True,  the  Christian  life  has  its 
shadows  and  its  showers ;  but  these  are  not  un- 
mingled  with  bright  beams  of  heavenly  light ;  and 
the  saddest  aspects  of  a  Christian's  daily  life  are  but 
the  April  showers  of  spring  that  usher  in  the 
approaching  bright  and  beautiful  summer — ^the  ever* 
lasting  and  the  heavenly  sunshine.  Christian  life 
is  not  a  penance,  as  the  Romanist  thinks  it,  but  a 
privilege,  as  God  describes  it  It  is  not  a  reluctant 
sacrifice  wrung  from  us,  but  a  joyous  and  free-will 
offering  gladly  and  gratefully  rendered  by  us.  And 
therefore  the  light  of  our  life  is  not  a  dim,  but  a 
bright  relimous  life.  The  injunction  of  our  apostles 
is,  *'  Rejoice  always ; "  and  the  prayer  of  the 
apostle's  Lord,  *'That  my  peace  may  remain  in 
you  ; "  and  again,  "  That  my  joy  may  abide  in  yon, 
and  that  vour  joy  may  be  full."  And  Peter,  catch- 
ing up  the  thoughts  of  his  Lord  still  shining  with 
undiminished  lustre  on  the  leaves  of  memory, 
answers  in  his  Epistle,  *'  Whom,  having  not  seen, 
we  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  we  see  Him  not, 
yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
liiU  of  gloxy."    And  the  apostle  Paul,  echoing  the 


same  grand  sentiment,  says,  '*We  joy  in  God. 
Rejoice;  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice."  This  shows 
us,  that  of  all  happy  men  upon  earth  the  Christian 
should  be  happiest.  His  sorrows  come  from  sin, 
his  griefs  spnng  from  evil ;  his  sunshine,  his  glad- 
ness, and  his  joy  are  the  spontaneous  and  moral 
elements  of  his  true  Christian  and  holy  life. 

— CummtH£, 

(1084.)  No  man  knows  half  the  fulness  of  his 
own  being  until  inspired  to  a  Christian  life.  If 
you  will  walk  with  me  in  January  over  the  fertile 
places  in  the  fields,  and  through  the  forests,  you 
will  see  what  man  is  in  his  natural  state.  The  earth 
is  full  of  roots,  not  one  of  which  knows  how  to  live. 
The  trees  are  full  of  buds,  every  one  of  which  is 
closed  and  bandaged  so  that  it  cannot  expand.  All 
things  are  populous,  but  all  things  are  curdled, 
conj;ealed,  restrained.  Although,  in  his  natural 
state,  man  is  full  of  high,  godlike  powers,  yet  they 
are  in  a  condition  of  bondage  and  inactivity ;  and 
the  coming  of  religion  to  him  is  like  the  coming  of 
spring  to  the  soil  and  the  forests,  when  all  things 
begin  to  grow.  When  a  man  attains  some  degree 
of  ripeness  in  his  spiritual  nature,  he  may  be  likened 
to  the  fields  and  the  forests  in  midsummer ;  and 
when  he  has  passed  through  life  under  the  stimulat- 
ing influences  of  religion,  he  may  be  likened  to 
plants  and  trees  in  autumn,  when  they  yield  their 
fruit  in  exceeding  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of 
perfect  ripeness.  — Btecher., 

XVIL    THE  COMFORT  OF  SIlTCBRiTy, 

^  (1085.)  A^Hiat  we  want  to  be  is  not  to  look  Chris- 
tians,  or  to  pretend  Christians,  or  to  profess  Chris- 
tians, but  to  be  Christians.  You  need  not  then  so 
caref\illy  guard  yourself^  you  need  not  be  on  the 
ceaseless  watch  what  you  do.  Take  an  anagram ; 
read  it  from  the  right  or  fix>m  the  left,  or  from  tlie 
top  or  from  the  lx>ttom  ;  it  reads  the  same  thing. 
Take  a  Christian,  look  at  him  at  one  angle,  or  look 
at  another  angle,  look  at  him  in  any  light  or  in  any 
direction,  and  he  is  a  Christian  stilL  The  great 
secret  of  getting  rid  of  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and 
inconvenience,  is  being  a  Christian  ;  and  when  yoc 
are  a  Christian  your  eye  will  1^  single,  your  Itody 
will  be  full  of  light,  and  all  influences,  sanctified  and 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  will  be  sanctiff* 
ing,  and  will  bless  all  that  are  connected  with  yo«» 

— Cummin^. 

(1086.)  Up  to  a  certain  point,  bdng  a  trae  Chris* 
tian  is  a  terrible  thing.  The  advantage  lies  in 
carrying  it  far  beyond  that  point  where  fruit  is  to 
be  reaped.  As  long  as  the  nights  are  long  and  the 
days  are  short  we  have  the  stem  certainties  of 
winter ;  as  long  as  the  days  are  long  and  the  nights 
are  short  we  have  the  sweet,  precious,  genial  hours 
of  summer ;  but  when  the  days  and  the  nights  are 
iust  about  alike,  and  the  eouinox  comes  on,  and 
light  and  darkness  strive  for  tne  mastery,  that  is  the 
time  for  storms  to  rage..  And  so,  in  Christian 
experience,  so  long  as  the  night  is  longest,  you  have 
the  peace  of  darkness ;  and  when  the  day  is  longest, 
you  have  the  peace  of  light ;  but  when  the  night 
and  the  day  are  of  about  the  same  length,  and  they 
strive  to  see  which  shall  role,  that  b  the  time  for 
storms.  I'he  hardest  way  to  live  is  to  be  half  a 
Christian  and  half  a  sinner.  The  easiest  way  to  liva 
is  to  be  wholly  a  sinner  or  wholly  a  Christian, 
liarmonise  00  one  side  or  the  other,  if  you  want 
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quiet.    Take  the  midcUe  ground,  if  you  want  per- 
petual gales.  — Beecher. 

XVIII.      HIS     KNOWLRDGE     OF     JPIVJNE 
THIlfCS. 

(1087.)  A  fiuthful  man  hath  three  eyes :  the  first, 
of  sense,  common  to  him  with  brute  creatures  ;  the 
second,  of  reason,  common  to  all  men  ;  the  third,  of 
iaith,  proper  to  his  profession ;  whereof  each  look- 
eth  beyond  the  other ;  and  none  of  them  meddleth 
with  the  others*  objects.  For,  neither  doth  the  eye 
of  sense  reach  to  intelligible  things  and  matters  of 
discourse,  nor  the  eye  of  reason  to  those  things 
which  are  supernatural  and  spiritual ;  neither  doth 
fiiith  look  down  to  things  that  may  be  sensibly  seen. 
If  thou  discourse  to  a  brute  beast  of  the  depths  of 
philosophy  never  so  plainly,  he  understands  not : 
oecause  they  are  beyond  the  view  of  his  eye,  which 
is  only  of  sense  :  if  to  a  mere  carnal  man,  of  divine 
things ;  he  perceiveth  not  the  things  of  God.  neither 
indttd  can  do ;  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned ; 
and,  therefore,  no  wonder  if  those  things  seem  un- 
likely, incredible,  impossible  to  him,  which  the 
fiuthful  man,  having  a  proportionable  means  of 
apprehension,  doth  as  plainly  see  as  his  eye  doth 
any  sensible  thing.  Tell  a  plain  countryman  that 
the  rin  or  some  higher  or  lesser  star  is  much  bigger 
than  his  cart  wheel;  or,  at  least  so  many  scores 
bigger  than  the  whole  earth ;  he  laughs  thee  to 
soom,  as  affecting  admiration  with  a  Teamed  un- 
tnith.  Yet  the  scholar,  by  the  eye  of  reason,  doth 
as  plainly  see  and  acknowledge  this  truth,  as  that 
his  hand  is  bigger  than  his  pen.  What  a  thick  mist, 
yea  what  a  palpable  and  more  than  Egyptian  dark* 
ness,  doth  the  natural  man  live  in  1  What  a  world 
b  there  that  he  doth  not  see  at  all !  and  how  little 
doth  he  see  in  this,  which  is  his  proper  element  1 
There  is  no  bodily  thing,  but  the  brute  creatures  see 
as  well  as  he  ;  and  some  of  them  better.  As  for  his 
eye  of  reason,  bow  dim  is  it  in  those  things  which 
•re  best  fitted  to  it  ?  What  one  thing  is  there  in 
nature  which  he  doth  pefectly  know?  what  herb, 
or  flower,  or  worm  that  ne  treads  on,  is  there,  whose 
true  essence  he  knoweth  ?  No  not  so  much  as  what  is 
in  his  own  bosom ;  what  it  is,  where  it  is,  or  whence 
it  is  that  gives  being  to  himself.  But  for  those 
things  which  concern  the  best  world,  he  doth  not  so 
much  as  confusedly  see  them ;  neither  knoweth 
whether  they  be.  fie  sees  no  whit  into  the  great 
and  awful  Majesty  of  God.  He  discerns  Him  not 
m  all  His  creatures  filling  the  world  with  His  in- 
finite and  glorious  presence.  He  sees  not  His  wise 
providence,  overruling  all  things,  disposing  all 
casual  events,  ordering  all  sinful  actions  of  men  to 
His  own  glory.  He  cotnprehends  nothing  of  the 
beauty,  majesty,  power,  and  mercy  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  sitting  in  the  Humanity  at  His  Father's 
right  hand.  He  sees  not  the  unspeakable  happiness 
Dfthe  glorified  souls  of  the  saints.  He  sees  not  the 
whole  neavenly  commonwealth  of  angels ;  ascend- 
ing and  descending  to  the  school  of  God's  children, 
waiting  upon  them  at  all  times  invisibly;  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  closeness  of  prisons  nor  desolateness 
ef  wildernesses ;  and  the  multitude  of  evil  spirits, 
passing  and  standing  by  them,  to  tempt  them  unto 
evil ;  but,  like  unto  the  foolish  bird  when  he  hath 
kid  his  head  that  he  sees  notxxly,  he  thinks  himself 
altogether  unseen ;  and  then  counts  himself  solitary, 
wbn  his  eye  can  meet  with  no  companion.  It  was 
not  without  cause,   that  wi»  call  a  mere  Ibol  a 


natural :  for  however  worldlings  have  still  thought 
Christians  God's  fools,  we  know  them  the  fools  ot 
the  world.  The  deepest  philosopher  that  ever  was, 
saving  the  reverence  of  the  schools,  is  but  an  ignorant 
sot  to  the  simplest  Christian ;  for  the  wf^akest 
Christian  may,  by  plain  information,  see  somewhat 
into  the  greatest  mysteries  of  nature^  because  he  hath 
the  eye  of  reason  common  with  the  best ;  but  the 
best  philosopher  by  all  the  demonstrations  in  the 
world,  can  conceive  nothing  of  the  mysteries  of 
godliness,  because  he  utterly  wants  the  eye  of  faith. 
Though  my  insight  into  matters  of  the  world  be  so 
shallow  that  my  simplicity  moveth  pity,  or  maketh 
sport  unto  others,  it  shall  be  my  contentment  and 
happiness  that  I  see  further  into  better  matters. 
That  which  I  see  not  is  worthless,'  and  deserves 
little  better  than  contempt;  that  which  I  see  is 
unspeakable^  inestimable,  for  comfort,  for  glory. 

^-Uall^  1 514-1656. 

XIX   IS  CRRTAm  TO  COMMAND  RESPECT, 

(1088.)  There  is  something  in  a  holy  life  which 
wonderfully  conciliates  the  minds  of  men.  At 
first,  indeed,  like  a  stiong  influx  of  light,  it  ofTendi 
their  eyes ;  and  the  beholders,  unable  to  bear  the 
effulgence  of  its  beams,  turn  away  from  it,  or 
perhaps  desire  its  utter  extinction.  But  ^hen  it 
nas  shone  for  a  long  time  before  them,  and  they 
have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  contemplate  its 
worth,  they  are  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that 
"The  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neigh- 
bour ; "  and  they  begin  to  venerate  the  character, 
whose  virtues  at  first  were  occasions  pf  oflfence. 

XX.   HIS  INFLUENCE  FOR  GOOD, 

(1089.)  He  who  is  godly  is  both  a  diamond 
and  a  loadstone  ;  a  diamond  for  the  sparkling  of  his 
grace ;  and  a  loadstone,  for  his  attractive  virtue  in 
drawing  others  to  the  love  of  God's  precepts. 

— ^aUoi^  1696. 

(1090.)  Experienced  Christians  have  told  me  that 
they  were  not  so  much  convinced  by  a  preacher,  o^ 
a  book,  as  by  a  fact :  that  they  marked,  and  kept 
their  eye  on,  some  humble,  upright,  pious  Chris- 
tian, living  above  the  world,  while  greatly  tried  in 
it,  and  demonstrating  that  he  was  an  overcomer  of 
the  world  by  the  principle  of  grace  within  him. 

— 6«:i7,  1748-1810. 

(1091.)  "Let  your  light  shine."  If  the  sun 
shines  on  a  dull  brick  or  stone,  they  reflect  none  of 
its  beams;  there  is  nothing  in  them  capable  of 
this ;  nor  is  there  in  an  ungodly  man  any  natural 
power  of  reflecting  the  light  of  God.  But  let  the 
sun  shine  upon  a  diamond,  and  see  what  rays  of 
sparkling  beauty  it  emits.  Just  so  the  Christian, 
who  has  the  grace  of  the  Spirit ;  when  God  shines 
on  his  soul,  beams  of  celestial  loveliness  are 
reflected  by  him  on  the  world.  — SaiUr, 

(1092).  There  is  ever  a  fresh  fiiagrance  flowing 
firom  the  rose  of  Sharon,  increasing  in  sweetness : 
so  is  it  with  the  Christian,  whose  heart  is  filled 
with  love  to  Christ,  because  he  is  of  one  spirit  with 
Christ  There  is  a  holy  atmosphere,  as  it  were, 
about  him.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  is  a  blessing.  I  le 
is  like  a  fragrant  flower  brought  into  a  room,  the 
lefreshing  odour  of  which  difluses  itself  among  all 
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the  company.     He  is  like  the  sandal  tree,  which 
difiiues  its  fragranoe  to  everything  that  touches  it. 

(1093.)  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  truth  that 
should  inspire  and  animate  our  prayers,  God  has 
often  wrought  out  His  ends  by  most  unlikely  means. 
There  are  objects  in  nature  not  less  astonishing 
for  the  smallness  of  the  worker  than  the  greatness 
of  the  work.  Such  are  the  coral  walls  around  those 
lovely  isles  that,  carpeted  with  flowers,  clothed 
with  palms,  and  enjoying  an  everlasting  summer, 
lie  scattered  like  gems  on  the  bosom  of  Uie  Pacific. 
These,  with  the  ocean  roaring  in  its  fury  before 
them,  and  behind  them  the  lagoon  Iving  like  a 
molten  mirror  broken  only  by  the  dash  of  a  sea- 
bird  or  the  dip  of  a  passing  oar,  are  stupendous 
ramparts.  Compared  to  them  our  greatest  break- 
waters dwindle  mto  insignificance.  One  of  these 
reefe  off  the  coast  of  New  Holland  is  a  thousand  miles 
in  length,  and  how  many  hundred  feet  in  depth  I 
know  not :  yet  the  masons  that  build  these  are 
creatures  so  small  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Such 
mighty  works  does  God  accomplish  by  instruments 
so  mean  !  a  si^ht  that  helps  a  believer — though  he 
has  to  say  with  Nehemiah,  **  I  have  a  great  work 
to  do  " — to  take  heart  and  hope,  and  say  with 
Paul,  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me, "  —  GuiAm, 

(1094.)  His  works  often  follow  a  good  man  in 
this  world. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  An  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country  in  one  of  our  distant 
colonies  was  occupied  many  years  ago  by  forests, 
where  the  traveller  found  only  the  scantiest  means 
of  subsistence.  It  was  inaccessible  to  all  .but  the 
few  savages  who  roamed  its  gloomy  solitudes.  It 
is  no  longer  so.  Beautiful  and  fruit-bearing  trees 
now  occupy  the  forest  elades,  and,  providing  abun- 
dance of  nutritious  food,  have  opened  up  the 
country  to  civilised  man,  and  to  its  savage  tribes 
the  blessed  influences  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  thus 
the  change  was  brought  about,  as  I  have  read  or 
remember  the  story.  Long  years  aeo  there  lived 
there  a  devout  man,  one  who  had  left  his  native 
land,  but  not,  like  many  others,  the  profession  of 
its  religion  behind.  Animated  with  love  to  Christ 
and  an  eager  desire  to  save  souls,  he  was  wont  to 
leave  the  settlement  and  penetrate  those  forests 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their  wandering  tribes. 
Ever  aiming  at  doing  gpod,  nor  confining  himself, 
as  is  the  habit  of  some,  to  one  way  of  domg  it,  he 
sought,  Christ-like,  to  benefit  the  bodies  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  men.  So  on  leaving  home  he  was 
accustomed,  beside  his  Bible,  to  carry  a  store  of 
the  stony  seeds  of  those  trees  that  now  bless  and 
beautify  the  country;  and  though,  exposed  to 
perish  of  famine  or  fall  by  the  club  of  the  savage, 
lie  might  never  live  to  see  them  blossom,  ever  and 
anon,  as  he  emerged  into  a  sunny  glade,  he  planted 
a  seed,  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  God,  the  dews,  and 
showers  of  rain.  And  now,  tViough  his  bones  have 
long  mouldered  into  dust,  in  trees  that  bear 
beauty  in  their  blossoms  and  life  in  their  fruit, 
his  works,  done  with  prayer  to  God  and  from  love 
to  man*  are  still  following  him  on  earth.  While 
others,  who  lived  to  enrich  themselves  and  accu- 
mulate fortunes  that  have  sunk  amid  the  wreck 
of  time,  are  forgotten,  this  good  man's  memory, 
like  these  trees,  blossoms  in  perennial  t>eauty.    He 


has  hit  name  inscribed,  not  on  a  mouldering  tonb- 
stone  amid  emblems  of  decay,  but  on  tl^  ever* 
living  face  of  nature,  and  onHhe  hearts  of  ^teful 
generations  that  sit  under  the  shadow  of  his  piety 
and  enjoy  its  fruits. 

Even  so  by  labours  accomplished  in  the  spi- 
ritual field  the  Christian  may  live  after  he  is  dead. 
Leaving  behind  them  works  whicli  shall  continue 
for  ages  to  preserve  their  memory  and  follow  them 
here,  many  through  their  good  words,  thott;;h 
dead,  are  yet  speaking,  —  through  their  good 
works,  though  dead,  are  yet  working.  There  is 
no  good  work  or  word,  indeed,  but  contains  a  germ 
of  immortality,  and  may  produce  results  God  only 
has  a  mind  to  measure.  Like  the  tiny  stream, 
which  small  and  shallow  where  it  leaves  its  cradle, 
grows  as  it  goes,  till,  fed  by  many  tributaries,  it 
at  length  swells  into  a  river  that,  .sweeping  by 
the  lands  of  many  tribes,  and  bearing  the  sails  of 
many  nations  on  its  bosom  like  the  Amazon  or 
Mississippi,  makes  its  floods  felt  far  out  from 
shore,  freshening  the  briny  sea,  good  words  have 
been  spoken,  and  good  works  done  that  have  grown 
from  small  l)eginnings  into  incalculable  import- 
ance. Living  through  long  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  they  carry  their  blessed  influences  far 
beyond  the  land  of  their  birth,  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  In  proof  of  this  let  me  adduce  two 
remarkable  examples,  namely.  Sabbath  schools, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

•^GtaMt, 

(1095.)  '^^c  influence  of  the  Christian  on  pos- 
terity is  undying.  His  kind  words,  like  his  good 
deeds,  can  never  die.  He  who  has  grown  like  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon  will,  like  the  cedar,  long  after  it 
is  cut  down,  send  forth  a  sweet  fragrance. 

—JVarjolL 

XXI.    N/S  RELATION  TO  THE  LAU^. 

(1096.)  [On  a  cancelled  bond,]  While  this 
obligation  was  in  force,  I  was  in  servitude  to  mj 
parchment ;  my  bond  was  double  to  a  payment,  to 
a  penalty :  now,  that  is  discharged,  what  is  it 
better  than  a  waste  scroll ;  regarded  for  nothing, 
but  the  witness  of  its  own  voidance  and  nullity  ? 

Nor  otherwise  is  it  with  the  severe  law  of  my 
Creator.  Out  of  Christ,  it  stands  in  full  force; 
and  binds  me  over,  either  to  perfect  obedience 
which  I  cannot  possibly  perform,  or  to  exquisite 
torment  and  eternal  death  which  I  am  never  able 
to  endure.  But  now  that  my  Saviour  haih 
fastened  it  cancelled  to  His  Cross,  in  respect  of  ihe 
rigour  and  malediction  of  it,  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
moment  of  my  past  danger  and  bondage :  1  know 
by  it  how  much  was  owed  by  me ;  how  much  was 
paid  for  me.  The  direction  of  it  is  everlasting :  the 
obligation  by  it  unto  death  is  frustrated.  1  am  free 
from  curse,  who  never  can  be  free  from  obedience. 
O  Saviour,  take  Thou  glory,  and  give  me  peace. 

— HcUl^  1 574-1656. 

(1097.)  As  tnere  is  need  of  no  law  to  compel  the 
body  to  eat  or  drink,  to  digest,  to  sleep,  to  go,  to 
stand,  to  sit,  or  to  do  the  works  of  nature,  for  it  is 
ready  to  do  them  of  itself  when  the  case  so  requir- 
eth,  without  respect  either  of  reward  or  punishment, 
and  may  not  unjustly  be  said,  as  concerning  these 
things,  not  to  be  under  a  law  :  even  so,  after  the 
same  sort  altogether,  doth  the  godly  man  behave 
himself  concerning  the  works  of  goaiinesb.     lie  ii 
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earned  to  the  doine  of  them  by  his  new  natuie, 
which  is  of  the  Spirit,  albeit  there  were  no  law 
at  ally  and  all,  both  hope  of  reward  and  fear  of 
pimishmenty  were  taken  away. 

— Cawdray^  i598-i664. 

XXIL  HIS  SAFETY. 

(I09& )  A  Christian  lives  in  two  worlds  at  one 
med  thr  same  time — the  world  of  flesh  and  the 
world  of  spirit  It  is  possible  to  do  both.  There 
are  certain  dangerous  gases,  which  from  their 
weight  fall  to  the  lower  part  of  the  place  where 
they  are,  making  it  destructive  for  a  dog  to  enter, 
but  safe  for  a  man  who  holds  his  head  erect.  A 
Christian,  as  living  in  the  world  of  flesh,  is  con- 
stantly passing  through  these.  Let  him  keep  his 
head  erect  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  he  is  safe. 
He  does  this  to  long  as  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
Fountain  whence  he  draws  bis  inspiration,  his 
motives,  encouragement,  and  strength. 

— George  Philip, 

(1099.)  A  terrific  tempest  swept  along ;  the  force 
of  which  rent  dwellings,  uprooted  trees,  and  spread 
devastation  and  ruin  on  every  side.  And  the 
roaring  sea  rose  in  huge  waves,  which  rolled  with 
angry  violence  upon  the  great  rocks  as  though  they 
would  hurl  them  from  their  foundations.  On  the 
foaming  billows  a  little  creature  was  washed 
about ;  sometimes  upon  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
wave,  and  then  far  down  in  the  trough  of  the 
briny  deep.  Still  it  rose  from  its  partial  sub- 
mersion; It  was  tossed  about  terribly,  but  never 
lost  utterly ;  hidden  sometimes,  and  then  re-appear- 
ing 1  Could  it  not  be  rent  asunder  like  the  great 
dwellings,  or  torn  to  pieces  like  the  great  trees,  or 
destroyed  with  the  destruction  which  cast  strong- 
holds mto  ruins  ?  No,  it  was  so  light,  so  buoyant, 
that  it  could  not  sink  into  the  deep  waters ;  so  it 
lived  till  the  storm  was  no  more,  and  then  floated 
in  a  calm  and  tra!nquil  haven.  It  was  a  little  cork, 
which  no  floods  can  possibly  drown. 

Love  to  God  is  assailed  by  every  force  of  sin  and 
temptation;  but  "many  waters  cannot  quench 
love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it."  Grace 
sorvives  every  sorrow  ;  and  from  the  last  tempest 
of  death  it  will  arise  in  its  Divine  life  to  repose  in 
the  place  where  *'  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weaiy  be  at  resu"  — Bcwden, 

XXIIL   AN  EXILE. 

(i  loa)  Here  we  are  like  branches  torn  from  their 
item ;  like  strangers  wandering  in  a  foreign  land ; 
like  fettered  captives  in  a  prison,  waiting  their 
deliverance ;  like  children,  banished  for  a  time  from 
their  paternal  inheritance  and  mansion ;  in  a  word, 
like  members  separated  from  their  body. 

— MasnlUni. 

<iioi.)  The  believer,  living  fai  this  world,  f«- 
aembles  the  son  of  a  great  kmg  whom  some  su! 
event  tore  from  his  royal  parent  in  his  cradle ;  who 
knows  his  parent  only  by  the  feme  of  his  virtues  ; 
who  has  always  a  difficult  and  often  an  intercepted 
correspondence  with  his  parent ;  whose  remittances 
and  fevours  from  his  parent  are  always  diminished 
by  the  hands  through  which  they  come  to  him. 
With  what  transport  would  such  a  son  meet  the 
moment  appointed  by  his  lather  for  his  return  to 
his  natural  state  1  — Saarm^ 


XXIV.  A  PILGRIM. 

(1102.)  If  men  have  been  termed  pil{nims,  and 
life  a  journey,  then  we  mav  add  that  the  Christian 
pilgrimage  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  following 
important  particulars  :  in  the  goodness  of  the  road 
— in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects — ^in  the  excellence 
of  the  company — and  in  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
accommodation  provided  for  the  Christian  traveller 
when  he  has  finished  his  course.    — Colton^  1832. 

XXV.  HIS  ASPIRATIONS. 

^  (1103.)  A  Christian  who  is  pure  is  upon  earth 
like  a  bird  that  is  kept  fastened  down  by  a  string. 
Poor  little  bird  !  it  only  waits  for  the  moment  when 
the  string  is  cut  to  fly  away.  — Vianney, 

(1 104.)  A  good  Christian  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  endure  himself  in  this  world  ;  he  languishes  on 
earth.  If  a  little  child  were  down  there  in  the 
church,  and  its  mother  was  in  the  tribune,  it  would 
stretch  out  its  little  arms  to  her  and  if  it  could  not 
get  up  the  staircase  leading  to  her,  it  would  ask  for 
help,  and  would  not  rest  till  it  was  in  its  mother's 
arms.  — Vumney. 

XXVI.  THE  PRIZE  THAT  IS  SET  BEFORE 
HIM, 

(1 105.)  What  a  glorious  prize  is  this  set  before 
us — what  a  glorious  incentive  for  our  immortal 
energies  1  Life  1  the  only  thing  worth  calling  life 
— the  life  of  God  in  the  soul — a  life  whose  infancy 
is  on  earth,  and  its  perfected  manhood  in  heaven. 
What  is  there  worthy  of  aspiration  in  comparison 
with  this?  What  though  other  earthly  blessings 
be  wanting,  if  you  have  this  everlasting  possession? 
What  though  outward  things  may  elude  your  grasp, 
and  perish  in  the  very  using,  if  you  have  "the 
better  part"  which  is  indestructible?  What  would 
the  sculptor  care  though  his  packing-case  be  broken, 
if  the  priceless  marble  group  which  it  contains 
escape  uninjured?  What  would  the  mother  care 
though  her  cradle  be  burnt  in  the  flaming  house,  if 
her  living  child,  her  living  treasure  1^  spared? 
What  though  the  thief  have  escaped  with  the  casket, 
if  the  jewel  remain?  "Let  the  movables  go," 
says  a  good  man,  "  the  inheritance  is  ours ! "  Be 
indiflerent  to  what  the  world  gives  or  withholds. 
Learn  that  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.  Life  is 
not,  as  the  world  estimates  it,  composed  of  wealth, 
riches,  honours,  possessions;  these  are  but  the 
accidents  of  life — the  outer  shell — the  perishable 
and  corroding  gilding.  But  it  is  the  inner  wealth 
of  peace  with  God — the  assurance  of  His  love — a 
pure  heart,  a  peaceful  conscience,  the  humble  hope 
of  eternal  fellowship  and  communion  with  Him 
above.  — Macduff. 

XXVIL  THE  TRIUMPH  THAT  AWAITS 
HIM. 

(1106.)  When  the  Olympic  combatant  had  nobly 
sustained  the  conflict,  and  achieved  the  victory,  a 
thousand  joys  awaited  him,  and  a  thousand  honours 
were  heaped  upon  his  head ;  such  as  in  one  short 
day  repaid  him  for  privations,  hardships,  and  toils, 
numberless  and  apparently  intolerable.  The  year 
was  called  by  his  name.  That  name  was  sounded 
amidst  the  clangour  of  trumpets  and  the  sweeter 
strains,  whether  of  the  warbling  flute  or  of  that 
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living  lyre  which  it  wab  given  to  the  minstrelsy  of 
Greece  alone  to  waken  into  music.  It  was  inscribeil 
on  monuments,  and  emblazoned  in  trophies,  and 
entwined  wiili  fairest  emblems.  Henceforth  he  was 
the  child,  not  of  his  family,  but  of  the  State.  His 
future  patrimony  was  the  common  treasure  of  his 
rejoicing  country.  As  he  advanced  within  the 
city  of  nis  birth,  the  veiy  walls  were  levelled  to 
admit  his  chariot.  The  loftiest  gates  and  proudest 
columns,  which  told  of  the  glory  and  the  joy  of 
other  days,  were  deemed  unworthy  to  receive  him. 
A  new  untrodden  path  was  opened,  to  signalise 
and  to  welcome  his  approach.  And  thus,  preceded 
by  heralds,  lighted  oy  torches,  and  attended  by 
the  rush  of  his  applauding  fellow  citizens,  did  he 
make  his  joyous  return  to  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood and  the  habitation  of  his  fathers.  Never, 
perhaps,  amidst  the  annals  of  mankind,  was  a 
scene  more  fraught  with  all  that  could  captivate 
the  senses,  or  rejoice  the  heart.  Never  was  a  glory 
more  exalted,  or  a  bliss  more  sweet.  But  what  is 
this  compared  with  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
conqueror,  when  he  shall  have  run  not  an  earthly 
but  a  heavenly  race ;  when  he  shall  break  from 
the  grasp,  not  of  mortal  but  infernal  antagonists ; 
when  he  shall  have  "  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
finished  his  course,  and  kept  tne  faith,  and  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  him,"  not  a  perishable 
garland,  but  a  deathless  crown — "that  crown  of 
righteousness  that  fadeth  not  away !  *'  What  is 
even  this,  however  dazzling  or  however  rapturous, 
compared  with  the  glory  of  that  day,  when  thus 
"an  entrance  shall  be  administered  unto  him 
abundantlv  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Loid  and  Saviour  1 "  —M^AU. 

XXVIII.  THB  WISDOM  OF  HIS  CHOICE, 

( 1 107. )  It  is  not  much  that  the  good  man  ventures : 
after  this  life,  if  there  be  no  God,  he  is  as  well  as 
the  bad  ;  but  if  there  be  a  God,  is  infinitely  better ; 
even  as  much  as  unspeakable  and  eternal  happiness 
is  better  than  extreme  and  endless  misery. 

—  Tillotson^  1 030- 1694. 

(rioS.)  Indisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the 
gospel  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others, — for 
this  simple  reason,  that  if  true,  they  will  have  their 
reward  hereafter ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they 
can  be  but  with  the  in6del  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having 
had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted  hope  through  life, 
without  subsequent  disappointment,  since  (at  the 
worst  of  them)  "out  of  nothing  nothing  can  arise,'* 
not  even  sorrow.  — Lord  Byron : 

Letter  to  J,  Shepherd^  Fisa^  Dee.  8,  1821. 

XXIX.  HIS  DEATH. 

a 

(1109.)  It  is  storied  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Bouillon, 
that  when,  in  that  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
he  came  within  view  of  Jerusalem,  his  army,  seeing 
the  high  turrets,  goodly  buildings,  and  fair  fronts 
(though  but,  as  it  were,  as  so  many  skeletons  of  far 
more  glorious  bodies),  being  even  transported  with 
the  joyfulness  of  such  a  sight,  gave  a  mighty  shout, 
that  the  earth  was  verily  thought  to  rin<r  with  tlie 
noise  thereof.  Such  is  the  rejoicing  of  a  godly  man 
in  death,  when  he  doth  not  see  the  turrets  and  towers 
of  an  earthly,  but  the  spiritual  building  of  a  heavenly 
Icrusaiem,  *Jid  his  soul  ready  to  take  possession  of 
them.  How  doth  he  delight  in  his  dissolution, 
especially  when  he  sees  grace  djanging  into  gloiy. 


hope  into  fruition,  faith  into  vision,  and  love  into 
perfect  comprehension  1  Such  and  so  great  are  the 
exultations  of  his  spirit,  such  miehty  workings  and 
shoutings  of  the  heart,  as  cannot  be  expressed  1 

^Speneer^  1658. 

(mo).  It  is  oar  happiness,  as  ChristiaBs,  that 
however  we  may  change  our  place,  we  shall  never 
change  our  object.  Whatever  we  lose,  we  shall  not 
lose  that  which  we  esteem  "better  than  life."  God 
has  made  to  us  this  eracious  promise — "I  will 
dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  And  though 
we  may  endure  much  affliction,  and  pass  through 
many  deep  waters,  yet  this  is  our  honour  and  com* 
fort— "The  Lord  is  with  us  1*'  And  then,  what  it 
difHctilty? — what  is  tribulation  ? — what  is  death? — 
Death  to  a  Christian  is  but  an  entrance  into  the  dtj 
of  God  !  it  is  but  joining  a  more  blessed  company, 
and  singing  in  a  more  eiodted  strain  than  he  can  do 
in  this  world.  — Cecily  i74S-i8ia 

(I II I.)  That  death  which  men  dread  is  to  them 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  It  is  but  the  passing 
shadow  between  faith  and  sight,  hope  and  fiifi 
fruition,  transient  and  transparent  as  the  last  filmy 
cloud  that  veils  for  a  moment  the  sunrise,  '^le 
chamber  of  death  is  none  other  than  the  house  of 
Cjod  and  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  Oh,  the  dying 
of  the  Christian  is  not  a  fading  away ;  it  is  an 
apotheosis,  a  transfiguration,  a  bursting  into  blossom. 
It  is  a  triumph,  and  not  a  sadness.  It  is  like  the 
setting  of  the  sun  on  a  calm  summer  evening,  which 
makes  the  western  sky  ablaze  with  splendour,  and 
glorifies  even  the  dark  clouds  that  gather  round  His 
descent.  It  is  like  the  changing  of  the  sombre  green 
foliage  of  summer  into  the  gorgeous  brightness  of 
the  autumnal  trees,  investing  even  the  sadness  of 
decay  and  death  with  an  unearthly  beauty.  Wlio, 
on  beholding  such  a  marvellous  pr«of  of  the  trans- 
forming and  sustaining  power  of  grace,  would  not 
exclaim  with  Balaam's  earnestness,  and  more  than 
Balaam's  purpose  of  attainment :  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  like 
his  "  ?  — MacmUlan. 

XXX.   HIS  FUTURE    PERFECTNESS    AND 
GLORY. 

(II 12.)  When  we  see  one  in  the  streets,  from 
every  dunghill,  gather  old  pieces  of  rags  and  dirty 
clouts,  little  would  we  think  that  of  those  old  rotten 
rags,  beaten  together  in  the  mill,  there  should  be 
made  such  pure  fine  white  paper  a^  afterwards  we 
see  there  is.  Thus,  the  poor  despised  children  c^ 
God  may  be  cast  out  into  the  world  as  dung  and 
dross,  may  be  smeared  and  smutted  all  over  with 
lying  amonnt  the  pots ;  thev  may  be  in  tears, 
perhaps  in  blood,  both  broken-hearted  and  broken- 
DOPed  ;  yet,  for  all  this,  they  are  not  to  despair,  for 
God  will  make  them  one  day  shine  in  joy,  like  the 
bright  stars  of  heaven,  and  make  of  them  royal, 
imperial  paper,  wherein  He  will  write  His  own 
name  for  ever.  — BaUanquel^  1623. 

(11 13.)  A  pure  soul  is  like  a  fine  pearl.  As  lon^ 
as  it  is  hidden  in  the  shell  at  the  bottom  of  the 


no  one  thinks  of  admiring  it.  But  if  you  bring  it 
into  the  sunshine,  this  pearl  will  shine  and  attract 
all  eyes.  Thus  the  pure  soul,  which  is  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  will  one  day  shine  before  tlis 
angels  in  the  sunshine  of  eternity.        — fSMisgiw 
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(1 1 14.)  You  look  on  a  poor,  praying,  self-denying 
believer,  but  you  look  not  before  you  on  a  saint  that 
shall  reign  with  Christ,  and  judge  the  world,  *'  when 
He  Cometh  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints,  and  admired 
in  all  them  that  l^lieve."  You  see  them  **  sow  their 
seed  in  tears,'*  but  you  see  it  not  springing  up  ;  nor 
do  you  foresee  the  joyAil  harvest.  You  see  them 
following  Christ  through  tribulation,  bearing  His 
cross,  and  despising  the  shame ;  but  you  see  them 
not  yet  sitting  down  with  Him  on  their  thrones.  The 
/ighi  you  see,  but  the  triumph  you  see  not.  You 
see  them  tossed  at  sea,  but  you  know  not  how  sure 
a  pilot  they  have ;  nor  do  you  see  the  riches  of  their 
freight.  You  sec  sickness  or  persecution  unpinning 
their  corruptible  rags,  and  death  undressing  them, 
but  3rou  see  not  the  clothes  which  they  are  putting 
on.  You  see  them  laid  asleep  by  death ;  but  you 
•ee  not  their  awaking ;  nor  the  rising  of  their  sun, 
when  "the  righteous  shall  have  dominion  in  the 
morning."  The  man  that  is  dead  to  the  world  you 
see ;  but  you  see  not  '*  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God«'*  nor  their  "ajSj^earing  with  Him  in  glory, 
when  Christ,  who  is  their  life,  appears."  Your  un- 
believing souls  imagine  there  will  be  no  May  or 
harvest  because  it  is  now  winter  with  us.  You 
thfnk  the  rose  and  beauteous  flowers,  which  are 
promised  us  in  that  spring,  are  but  delusions,  be^ 
cause  you  know  not  the  virtue  of  that  life  that  is  in 
the  root,  nor  the  powerful  influence  of  that  Sun  of 
the  believer.  You  see  the  dead  body,  but  you  see 
not  the  soul,  alive  with  Christ,  retired  into  its  root. 
Yon  see  the  candle  put  out,  and  know  not  whither 
the  flame  is  ^one,  and  think  not  how  small  a  touch 
of  the  yet  living  soul  will  light  it  again. 

— Salter, 

{II 15.)  The  mind  of  a  natural  man  is  darkened 
and  disturbed  by  passion,  and,  except  some  occasional 
feelings  of  tenor,  gives  no  indication  of  the  existence 
of  the  Deity.  It  is  like  the  ocean  lying  under  a 
threatenir^  sky,  and  ruffled  with  the  wind,  which 
gires  no  distinct  reflection  of  the  lights  of  the  heavens, 
yet  catches  and  flashes  back  an  occasional  gleam, 
which  indicates  their  existence.  When  the  soul  is 
restored  to  the  favour  of  God,  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  as  when  God  says  to  the  sea,  "  Peace, 
be  still,**  and  immediately  its  fury  subsides,  and  its 
heaving  billows  begin  to  rock  themselves  to  rest, 
while  the  clouds  ^adually  disperse,  and  the  sun 
shines  out  upon  it,  and  its  reflections  become  more 
distinct  and  more  gene;al,  and  the  whole  scene 
assumes  an  air  of  greater  cheerfulness.  But  when 
the  soul  shall  be  for  ever  delivered  from  the  influence 
of  all  agitating  passions,  and  shall  be  brought  into 
the  presence  of  God,  it  will  be  as  a  calm  expanse  of 
water  lying  under  a  serene  sky,  with  the  sun  beam- 
ing foil  upon  it,  which  then  gleams  and  sparkles 
with  a  brightness  that  is  overpowering  to  human 
▼ision.  Then  every  feature  in  the  majestic  and  lovely 
character  of  God  will  have  its  respondent  reflection 
on  the  souls  of  His  people  :  and  as  the  untroubled 
ocean  reflects  in  succession  the  various  exhibitions 
of  the  works  of  God,  presented  by  a  revolving  and 
perpetual!}  changing  sky,  so  their  souls  will  be  the 
subjects  of  ever- varying  affections,  excited  by  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  new  and  wonderful  displays  of 
the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

—Salter, 

(iii5.)  In  the  little  tiny  seed  we  can  but  ill 
descry  the  beauteous  or  stately  tree  which  is  to 


spring  from  it  Had  we  never  known  the  beauties 
of  a  full-blown  rose,  we  could  not  foretell  from 
looking  on  the  bud  the  future  splendour  of  the 
flower,  nor  trace  the  blaze  of  a  meridian  day  in  a 
nx>ming  sky.  So  when  we  consider  the  soul  in 
her  feeble  state,  disfigured  and  defaced,  and  with 
but  little  of  heaven's  comeliness  upon  it — we  could 
never  anticipate,  from  its  close  alliance  with  a 
perishing  bodv,  that  '*  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
mcorruption,*  and  the  soul  shine  forth  in  all  the 
glories  of  the  divine  image.  — Salter, 

(1117.)  "The  night  is  for  spent  and  the  day  is 
at  band."  How  beautifully  this  figure  describes  the 
Christian's  earthly  experience.  The  night  of  his 
natural  condition  is  past,  the  day  of  his  glorifica- 
tion  is  at  hand.  At  present,  his  experience  par- 
takes of  a  commingling  of  the  elements  of  the  past 
night,  and  of  the  elements  of  the  coming  day. 
But  there  is  an  hicreasing  ascendency  of  the  light 
of  the  day  over  the  darkness  of  the  ni^ht.  And 
this  transition  from  night  to  day  is  produced,  not 
by  the  introduction  of  darkness  into  light,  but  of 
light  into  darkness.  The  glorious  light  of  tlie 
gospel  shines  into  our  hearts,  and  gives  us  fore- 
glimpses  of  heaven.  The  coming  day  shall  have  no 
night  Let  us  awake  and  await  the  coming  of  day. 
"For  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we 
believed." 

(II 18.)  We  know  not  what  shall  be.  As  yet  the 
veil  is  over  us.  We  can  only  catch  a  faint  gleam  of 
the  splendour  of  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God. 
We  are  like  men  standing  outside  some  mighty 
temple,  seeing  now  and  then  the  glory  streaming 
through  its  gorgeous  windows,  and  hearing  faintly 
the  music  rolling  through  its  gorgeous  dome.  But 
soon  the  veil  shall  be  lifled,  and  we  shall  "  know 
even  as  we  are  known.** 

(11 19.)  When  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
California,  the^  used  to  saw  timber  in  New 
England,  and  frame  it  into  buildings  ready  to  be 
put  up,  and  stow  them  into  the  hold  of  ships,  and 
carry  a  whole  village  in  one  ship,  to  be  put  up  in 
that  new  region.  And  suppose  a  man,  on  hearing 
that  there  was  a  whole  village  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  had  gone  down  to  see  what  a  village  looked 
like  ?  When  he  gets  where  it  is,  all  that  he  can 
see  is  an  immense  heap  of  bricks,  and  lime,  and 
tools,  and  planks,  and  boards,  and  timbers  with  all 
sorts  of  holes  in  them ;  and  he  goes  up  and  says, 
"Well,  if  that  is  a  village,  deliver  me  from  a  village!" 
He  laughs  at  it  No  man  can  convince  him  that  it 
is  a  village.  Now,  land  your  stores,  and  take  these 
timbers  tnat  have  been  fitted,  and  these  boards  that 
have  been  planed,  and  painted,  and  fixed,  on  the  far- 
off  New  England  shore,  and  carry  them  up  under 
the  shadow  of  an  evergreen  hill,  and  put  tliem  to- 
gether, making  of  them  cozy  white  houses,  with 
their  little  yards,  and  their  flowers ;  and  then  bring 
this  n^m  out  of  the  ship,  and  say,  "There  is  the 
village,  cut  out  on  one  shore,  and  set  up  on  another ! " 
Would  he  not  change  his  mind  ? 

This  is  God's  sawyard.  He  is  sawing  out  timber ; 
and  you  are  that  timber.  To-day  he  is  ripping  you 
with  the  saw.  To-morrow  he  is  smoothing  you  with 
a  plane.  The  next  day  he  is  rubbing  up  the  surface 
with  some  kind  of  a  rasp.  He  plies  you  with  ham- 
mer, and  nails,  and  screws,  and  bolts,  and  all  sorts 
of  instruments.    This  great  world  carries  you  like 
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the  hull  of  a  ship.  You  are  sailing  to  that  land 
where  all  these  thines»  which  are  l^ing  fitted  and 
prepared  here,  are  to  oe  set  up.  And  ^ou  can  never 
imagine  from  what  you  see  here  what  is  to  be  there. 
You  would  not  know  yourself  if  you  were  to  see 
yourself  as  you  are  to  be.  If  a  man  could  be  pro- 
jected  outside  of  himself,  and  walk  by  himself,  as  he 
will  be  in  the  other  life^  he  would  say,  *'  Who  is 
that?"  He  would  not  know  himself,  such  is  the 
exceeding  glorv  of  that  change  which  will  be  wrought 
in  us,  when  all  parts  of  our  being  have  been  deve- 
loped and  educated,  and  we  are  what  God  thought 
of  and  meant  whoi  He  invented  man. 

— 2?at»kr. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

1.  Tlie  last  tad  moft  glorloni  of  tlM  BlTina 
rtTelAtlona. 

(112a)  God  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets ; 
but  the  complete  revelation  of  His  will  and  His 
grace  was  reserved  for  the  appearance  of  His  "  only 
b^otten  Son  "  in  our  world.  As  the  evening  star 
precedes,  in  the  firmament,  the  breaking  forth  of 
the  heavenly  host  in  all  their  splendour;  so  the 
announcement  of  the  first  promise  was  preparatory 
to  the  brighter  light  which  beamed  on  the  patri- 
archal age  :  and  as  the  light  of  the  full-orbed  moon 
walking  in  all  her  brightness  conceals  from  the  view 
the  twmkling  stars,  so  the  light  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, and  the  prophetic  revelations  with  whidi 
It  was  accompanied,  eclipsed  all  the  splendour 
whk:h  had  preceded  iL  But  even  resplendent  as 
the  gloiy  of  Sinai  was,  it  cannot  endure  comparison 
with  the  unspeakably  more  transcendent  glory  which 
was  shed  upon  the  Church  and  the  world  when  the 
great  *'  Sun  of  righteousness  "  Himself  arose  with 
healing  under  His  wings.  These  were  only  as  the 
light  of  the  stars,  or  of  the  moon,  which  disappear 
and  are  hid  in  the  cloudless  radiance  of  meridian 
day  (2  Cor.  iii.  7-1 1).  — Ewmg. 

(1121.)  The  main  distinction  between  real  Chris- 
tianity and  the  system  of  the  bulk  of  nominal 
Christians  chiefly  consists  in  the  different  place 
which  is  assigned  in  the  two  schemes  to  the  peculiar 
%  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  These,  in  the  scheme  of 
nominal  Christians,  if  admitted  at  all,  appear  but 
like  the  stars  of  the  firmament  to  the  ordmary  eye. 
Those  splendid  luminaries  draw  forth,  perhaps, 
occasionally  a  transient  expression  of  admiration, 
when  we  behold  their  beauty,  or  hear  of  their 
distances,  magnitudes,  or  properties ;  now  and  then, 
too,  we  are  led,  perhaps,  to  muse  upon  their 
possible  uses ;  but,  however  curious  as  subjects  oi 
speculation,  it  must,  after  all,  be  confessed  they 
twinkle  to  the  common  observer  with  a  vain  and 
idle  lustre ;  and  except  in  the  dreams  of  the  astro- 
loger have  no  influence  on  human  happiness,  or  any 
concern  w  th  the  course  and  order  of  the  world. 
But  to  the  real  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  these 
peculiar  doctritia  constitute  the  centn  to  which  he 
gravitates  I  the  very  sun  of  his  system  t  the  origin  of 
all  that  is  excellent  and  lovely  /  the  source  of  light, 
and  life,  and  f notion,  and  genial  warmth,  and  tlastic 
energy  t  Dim  is  the  li^ht  of  reason,  and  cold  and 
comfortless  our  state  while  left  to  her  unassisted 
guidance.  Even  the  Old  Testament  itself,  though 
a  revelation  from  heaven,  shines  Sut  with  feeble 
and  scanty  rays.     But  the  blessed   truths  of  the 


Gospel  are  now  unveiled  to  our  eyes,  and  we  are 
odled  upon  to  behold  and  to  enjoy  *'  the  light  of 
the  knowledze  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  full  radiance  of  its  meridias 
splendour.  The  words  of  inspiration  best  express 
our  highly-favoured  state :  '*  We  all,  with  opea 
face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  gloiy  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

^WUherftrm. 

1.  mdlipntalile  fkcts  oonoernlas  tt. 

(i.)  It  is  a  system  of  wonders. 

(1 122.)  Christianity  is  a  system  of  wonden^  II 
enjoins  upon  map  to  acknowledge  himself  vUe^^ 
yea,  abominable ;  yet  commands  him  to  asptie  to 
a  likeness  to  God  !  Without  such  a  counterpoise, 
his  elevation  would  render  him  fearfully  vain,  or 
his  abasement  hopelessly  abjecL  — FascaL 

(2.)  As  a  system  of  morality  it  is  umsnrpas$ed. 

(1123.)  All  systems  of  morality  are  fine.  The 
Gospel  alone  has  exhibited  a  complete  assemblage 
of  the  principles  of  morality,  divested  of  all  ab- 
surdity. It  is  not  composed,  like  your  cxeed,  of  s 
few  commonplace  sentences  put  into  bad  vene. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  that  which  is  really  sublime? 
Repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  — Aa^oleon  I, 

(5.)  No  other  religion  does  more  to  promote  mrtut 

mid  the  national  welfare. 

(1124.)  There  was  never  law,  or  sect,  or  opinioin, 
did  so  much  magnify  goodness  as  the  Christian 
religion  doth.  — Bacon,  1 560-1626. 

(1125.)  The  great  received  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  have  been  so  clearly  proved,  from  the 
authority  of  that  divine  revelation  in  which  they  are 
deiiverea,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be  convinced 
of  them.  But  were  it  possible  for  anything  in  the 
Christian  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill 
consequences  in  adhering  to  it.  The  great  points 
of  the  incarnation  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour 
produce  naturally  such  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind 
of  man,  that,  I  say,  supposing  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  be  mistaken  in  them,  the  infidel  himself  must 
at  least  allow  that  no  other  system  of  religion  could 
so  efiectually  contribute  to  the  heightening  morality. 
They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being 
bears  to  His  creatures,  and  consequently  engage  us 
in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards  our  Creator,  oar 
neighbour,  and  ourselves. 

— Addison,  1672-17 19. 

(1126.)  No  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world 
whose  natural  tendency  was  so  much  directed  to 
promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It 
makes  right  reason  a  law  in  every  possible  definition 
of  the  word.  And  therefore,  even  supposing  it  to 
have  been  purely  a  human  invention,  it  had  been 
the  most  amiable  and  the  most  useful  invention  that 
was  ever  imposed  on  mankind  for  their  good. 

— Lord  Bolingbroie,  1678-1751. 

(1127.)  What  other  science  can  even  make  a  pre- 
tension to  dethrone  opprestiion,  to  abolish  slavery, 
to  exclude  war,  to  extirpate  fraud,  to  banish  violence, 
to  revive  the  withered  blossoms  of  paradise  ?  Suck 
are  the  pretensions  and  blessings  of  genuine  Chris* 
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tfanity ;  and  wherever  genuine  Christianity  prevails, 
they  are  experienced.  Thus  it  accomplishes  its 
promises  on  earth,  where  alone  it  has  enemies :  it 
will  therefore  accomplish  them  in  heaven,  where  its 
friends  reign.  — Gregory ^  1774-1S41. 

(1128.)  The  following  is  related  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Belknap : 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
and  brilliant  assemblage,  a  person  more  noted  for 
his  self-esteem  than  for  his  learning,  was  speaking 
against  the  Christian  religion  in  terms  of  the  severest 
•corn  and  derision. 

Unfortunately  for  the  orator,  his  remarks  were 
overheard  by  tne  doctor  who,  stepping  up  to  him, 
asked  :  "  Well,  sir,  have  you  found  a  religion  that 
b  better?"  The  scoffer,  considerably  abashed  by 
this  unlooked-for  Question,  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  thus  far  he  had  not.  '*  Well,'*  responded 
the  doctor,  "  when  you  have,  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  join  you  in  adopting  it" 

The  rebuke  was  as  wise  as  it  was  just. 

(4.)  lit  ^ectt  uptm  society  have  been  highly 
henefidoL 

(1129.)  The  influence  of  Christianity  has  been 
very  efficient  toward  the  introduction  of  a  better  and 
more  enlightened  sense  of  right  and  justice  among 
the  severu  governments  of  Europe.  It  taught  the 
duty  of  benevolence  to  strangers,  of  humanity  to  the 
vanquished,  of  the  obligation  of  good  faith,— of  the 
sin  of  murder,  revenge,  and  rapacity.  The  history 
of  Eurooe  during  the  earlier  periods  of  modem 
hiitory  abounds  with  interesting  and  strong  cases  to 
show  the  authority  of  the  Church  over  turbulent 
princes  and  fierce  warriors,  and  the  effect  of  that 
authority  in  meliorating  manners,  checking  violence, 
and  introducing  a  system  of  morals  which  inculcated 
peace,  moderation,  and  justice. 

— ChancdUr  KenU 

(11^)  Christianity  Is  the  companion  of  liberty 
in  all  Its  conflicts, — the  cradle  of  its  infancy  and  the 
divine  source  of  its  claims.  — /V  locquttniU, 

(5.)  //  Uesses  and  enno^Ut  thefoar, 

(1 131.)  Since  the  revelation  of  Christianity  all 
moral  thought  has  been  sanctified  by  religion. 
Religion  has  given  to  it  a  purity,  a  solemnity,  a 
sublimity  which  even  amongst  the  noblest  of  the 
heathen  we  shall  look  for  in  vain.  The  knowledge 
that  shone  by  fits  and  dimly  on  the  eyes  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  **that  rolled  in  vain  to  find  the  light," 
has  descended  over  many  lands  into  the  "  huts  where 
poor  men  lie;"  and  thoughts  are  familiar  there, 
oeneath  the  low  and  smoking  roofs,  higher  far  than 
ever  flowed  from  Grecian  sage  meditating  among 
the  magnificence  of  his  pillared  temples. 

— Frofessor  John  Wilson, 
(Recreations  0/  Christopher  I^'orth.) 

(6.)  The  effect  of  universal  obedience  to  it  would  be 
am  unexampied  state  0/ national  happiness, 

(1 132.)  If  all  were  perfect  Christians,  individuals 
would  do  their  duty  ;  the  people  would  be  obedient 
to  the  laws ;  the  magistrates  incorrupt ;  and  there 
vould  be  neither  vanity  nor  luxury  in  such  a  state. 

^^J,  Z.  Rousseau, 


(7.)  U  deUvtrs  those  wh0  aeoepiii /rom  tkt  par  of 
death, 

(1 153.)  We  recently  called  on  a  lady  of  culture 


and  refinement,  who,  having  just  taken  posseaiion  * 
of  a  new  house  with  elegant  surroundings,  had 
suddenly  been  called  to  face  the  approadi  of  a 
fearful  disease  that  seemed  beyond  human  power  to 
avert.  With  a  loving  husband  and  a  winsome 
daughter,  with  a  home  filled  with  evidences  of 
wealth  and  taste,  encircled  by  warm,  true-hearted 
friends,  with  everything  earthly  to  make  life  glad 
and  joyous,  we  remarked  :  **  You  have  everything 
to  live  for.  Does  it  not  depress  you  to  think  that 
all  this  must  be  given  up  if  this  disease  is  not 
stayed  ? "  The  reply,  simple,  earnest,  truthful : 
'*  Why,  I  have  evei^thing  to  die  for,"  indicated  the 
rich,  abiding  wealth  of  a  soul  whose  trust  is  stayed 
on  God,  and  showed  that  she  w%s  lifted  up  into  a 
life  of  serenity  and  peace  that  could  never  be  shaken 
by  storms  and  tempests.  Can  any  faith  or  any 
religion  save  that  of  the  Christian  enable  one  thus 
to  triumph  over  pain,  thus  to  look  upon  death,  thus 
to  contemplate  separation  from  the  dear  ones  linked 
by  the  holiest  of  earthly  ties? 

8.  How  dunonlt  It  la  lior  HI  to  appreoiata  Its 
Uesilngi. 

(1134.)  We  live  surrounded  by  Christian  institu- 
tions; breathe  an  atmosphere  saturated  by  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  even  to  imagine 
another  state  of  things.  In  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  purity  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
debasing  effects  of  polygamy :  in  the  midst  of 
political  liberty  to  conceive  of  the  blighting  power 
of  slavery  :  in  scientific  pn^ress  to  imagine  mental 
stagnation :  in  religious  liberty  and  free  goodnesa 
to  fancy  the  reign  of  superstition. 

Yet  to  realise  the  blessings  of  health,  we  must  sit 
by  the  sick-bed ;  to  feel  what  light  is,  we  must 
descend  into  the  mine  and  see  the  emaciated  forms 
which  dwindle  away  in  darkness;  to  know  what 
the  blessing  of  sunshine  is,  go  down  into  the  valleys 
where  stunted  vegetation  and  dim  vapours  tell  of 
a  scene  on  which  the  sun  scarcely  shines  two  hours 
in  the  day  :  and  to  know  what  we  have  from 
Christianity,  it  is  well  to  cast  the  eyes  sometimes 
over  the  darkness  from  which  the  Advent  of  Christ 
redeemed  us.  — Robertson^  1816-1853. 

4.  Tha  extant  of  Iti  b«neflti  ara  not  yet  dla- 
Mmlble. 

(1135.)  The  work  of  Christianity  we  cannot  see 
in  full.  It  is  a  work  which  is  largely  in  future, 
Uiough  some  of  it  is  here. 

Do  you  recollect  going  out  into  Prospect  Park  in 
Brooklyn  when  they  were  first  laying  it  out  ?  I'hey 
were  going  to  have  a  great  park  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
park.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the 
world,  and  yon  ought  to  be  more  proud  of  it  than 
you  are.  But  how  did  they  go  to  work  to  make  it  ? 
What  did  they  do  first?  They  took  off  everything 
that  was  beautiful  from  the  surface,  and  heaped  it 
in  laiige  stacks.  They  took  of!  the  sod  and  threw 
up  the  sub-soil,  and  the  ground  was  like  a  man  that 
liwl  been  skinned  all  over.  It  was  ugly  and  hide* 
ous.  By  and  by,  however,  there  were  some  little 
bits  improved.  Thev  spread  out  some  soil,  and  put 
in  some  shrubs,  and  some  small  points  here  and 
there  were  made  quite  attractive.  And  they  followed 
up  this  process  little  by  little.  The  great  bulk  oi 
the  park,  so  far  as  its  surface  was  concerned,  was  to 
be  created ;  and  here  came  out  a  bit,  and  there  a 
bit,  from  year  to  year ;  and  people  said,  *'  It  ir 
beautiful  as  far  as  it  goes.*' 


CHRISTIANITY. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 


Men  grow  just  so  when  God  takes  hold  of  them, 
and  they  begin  lo  be  Christians.  The  old  growths 
are  cleaned  away,  and  transformations  take  place 
under  the  Divine  influence.  Oftentimes  a  man 
looks  less  beautiful  afier  the  work  of  grace  has  6rst 
begun  in  him  than  he  did  before  ;  but  gradually  his 
nature  changes.  In  some  directions  it  improves* 
One  part  afier  another  begins  to  be  wrought  out  by 
the  Divine  discipline,  and  by  the  concunent  desire 
of  men  for  education.  Little  by  little  the  linea- 
ments of  the  Divine  character  come  up.  But  the 
whole  of  it  cannot  appear  until  you  get  into  a 
climate  that  is  without  winter.  This  is  such  a  world 
that  the  highest  degrees  of  human  excellence  cannot 
be  attained  until  we  get  out  of  it  Tlie  lower  forms, 
the  foundation  elements  of  the  great  structure,  whk:h 
require  a  certain  physical  manipulation,  are  begun 
and  carried  forward  here;  but  as  plants  that  are 
grown  in  greenhouses  are  not  taken  out  of  doors 
until  winter  is  gone,  and  have  their  glory  in  summer, 
so  in  this  greenhouse  of  a  world,  as  it  were,  we  are 
sprouted  ;  and  it  is  not  until  summer  dawns  on  this 
sphere,  and  we  are  transplanted  to  a  soil  where 
frosts  no  longer  come,  that  we  show  all  the  power 
and  beauty  ofour  character.  — Betcker, 

5.  Li  a  religion  of  prlndplea. 

(1136.)  Moses,  who  had  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  a  particular  people  at  a  time  when  religion  was 
only  m  its  childhood,  was  instructed  to  teach  them, 
as  we  treat  children,  and  to  give  them  rules, 
"Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not"  ....  Jesus 
Christ,  who  spake  for  all  men,  for  all  nations,  for 
all  ages,  did  not  lay  down  rules  like  Moses ;  did 
not  say,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  No ; 
by  an  exertion  of  His  power  and  wisdom,  more 
marvellous  to  a  thinking  mind  than  any,  even  the 
greatest  miracle  He  ever  wrought,  He  at  once  by  a 
tew  plain  words  set  religion  free  from  19.ll  her  former 
swaddling-clothes  and  leading-strings.  ....  In 
the  room  of  burdensome  ntes  and  former  niles,  He 
gave  us  the  law  of  faith  and  love  ;  and  thereby  made 
riis  doctrine  a  doctrine  of  prindpUs^ — living,  active, 
pure,  universal,  and  eternal  — ^4.  W,  Hare, 

6.  Its  dlstinotlTe  doctrlBe. 

(i  137.)  The  distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity  b 
the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  humanity.  "Whatever  else 
Christianity  derived  from  other  religions,  this,  at 
least,  was  underived.  Whatever  else  was  inter- 
woven into  the  Christian  web  from  the  threads  spun 
by  Jewish  sage  or  heathen  philosopher,  this  was 
not  It  was  itself  the  warp  on  which  the  whole 
Christian  woof  was  woven.  Both  Eastern  and 
Western  religions  had  seen  this  truth  of  God  and 
man  in  one,  floating,  a  nebulous  dream,  before 
them,  and  had  tried  to  resolve  it  into  the  guidine- 
star  of  their  thought,  but  their  efTorts  closed  m 
failure.  The  oriental,  beginning  with  God  conde- 
scending to  man,  ended,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  seemed  nearest  to  the  true  conception,  in  a 
deification  of  the  universe  in  which  God  and  man 
were  both  lost.  The  Western,  beginning  with  man 
aspiring  to  God,  found  its  grave  in  the  Alexandrian 
riatonism,  which,  rejecting  the  deified  world  of  the 
Greeks,  ended  in  the  conception  of  one  divine  sub- 
stance, before  which  everything  finite  was  only 
phenomenal,  not  actual.  The  Greek  ended  where 
the  Hindu  began.  The  circle  of  failure  was  com- 
plete. But  the  proclamation  of  the  true  idea 
explained   the   failure,   and    realised   the   dreaa. 


Christ  came,  and  the  fountain  idea  of  a  true  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  broke  upward  through  ths 
mountain-top  of  the  world,  and  streamed  on  all 
sides  down  through  the  radiating  valleys  of  the 
nations,  drawing  into  itself  all  the  local  religious 
streams,  and  developing  from  itself  new  rivers  of 
spiritual  ideas.  — Siopjord  Brooie, 

7.  cnuiUengei  Ibquliy. 

(i  138.)  Our  religion  is  a  religion  that  dares  to  be 
understood  ;  that  oflers  itself  to  the  search  of  the  in* 
quisitive,  to  the  inspection  of  the  severest  and  the 
most  awakened  reason  ;  for,  being  secure  of  her  sub* 
stantial  truth  and  purity,  ^e  knows  that  for  her  to 
be  seen  and  looked  into  is  to  be  embraced  and  ad« 
mired ;  as  there  needs  no  greater  argument  for  mea 
to  love  the  light  than  to  see  it 

-^SouiA^  1633-17 16. 

8.  WUl  bear  In^eatlgatlon. 

(1139.)  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  besides  the 
strong  evidence  which  we  have  for  it,  there  is  a  bal« 
ance  m  its  favour  from  the  number  of  great  men  who 
have  been  convinced  of  its  truth  after  a  serious  con« 
sideration  of  the  question.  Grotius  was  an  acute 
man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to  examine  evi* 
dence,  and  he  was  convinced.  Grotius  was  not  a 
recluse,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had 
no  bias  on  the  side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
set  out  an  infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  be- 
liever. — Dr.  S,  Johnson. 

9.  MuiyofitadootriiiMmreneoeMaxllyiDjataaEl- 
ona. 

(i  140.)  In  the  nature  of  the  things  which  are  the 
subject-matter  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  aie 
these  three  properties  which  must  of  necessity  ren* 
der  them  mysterious,  obscure,  and  of  difficult  ap« 
prehension : — 

First,  their  surpassing  greatness  and  inequality  to 
the  mind  of  man.  The  Christian  religion,  as  10  a 
great  part  of  it,  is  but  an  instrument  to  convey  right 
conceptions  of  God  into  the  soul  of  man,  so  far  as  it 
ia  capable  of  receiving  them.  But  how  can  such 
vast  and  mighty  things  be  crowded  into  a  little, 
finite  understanding? 

A  second  qualification  of  the  chief  things  treated 
of  in  our  religion,  and  which  must  needs  ren- 
der them  mysterious,  is  their  spirituality  and  ab- 
straction from  all  sensible  and  corporeal  matter  ;  of 
which  sort  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  the  under- 
standing of  man  to  form  to  itself  an  exact  idea :  so 
that  when  we  hear  or  read  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
that  angels  and  the  souls  of  men  are  spirits,  our 
apprehensions  are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  form  any 
notion  of  them,  but  are  put  to  float  and  wander  in 
an  endless  maze  of  conjectures,  and  know  not  cer- 
tainly what  to  fix  upon.  For  in  this  case  we  can  fetch 
in  no  information  or  relief  to  our  understandings  from 
our  senses;  no  picture  or  draught  of  these  things 
from  the  reports  of  the  eye  ;  but  we  are  left  entirely 
to  the  uncertainties  of  fancy,  to  the  flights  and  ven- 
tures of  a  bold  imagination. 

And  here  to  illustrate  the  case  a  little,  let  us  im- 
agine a  man  who  was  bom  blind,  able  upon  liare 
hearsay  to  conceive  in  his  mind  all  the  varieties  and 
curiosities  of  colour,  to  draw  an  exact  scheme  of 
Constantinople,  or  a  map  of  Fratice  :  to  desicribe  the 
tovms,  point  out  the  rivers,  and  distinguish  the  situa- 
tions oif   these   and  the   like  great   extra  ^rdinaiy 
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jrlien  inch  an  one  is  able  to  do  all  this, 
ty  then  perhaps  may  we  also  apprehend 
,  an  ang^l,  or  an  immaterial  being  is. 
xy  of  understanding  which  sufficiently 
ft  this  consideration,  that  in  all  the  de* 
iiich  we  make  of  God,  angels,  and  spirits, 
Cribe  them  by  such  things  as  we  see.    And 
have  done^  do  this  argument  right  again 
Jier  side :  as  it  would  be  extremely  irrational 
iind  man  to  conclude  and  affirm  positively 
<ere  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  such  things 
Atirs,  pictures,  or  landscapes,  because  he  finds 
^        ae  cannot  form  to  himself  any  true  notion  of 
;  so  would  it  be  equally,  or  rather  superlatively 
J  unreasonable  for  us  to  deny  the  groit  articles 
jur  Christianity,  because  we  cannot  frame  in  our 
ids  any  exact  representation  of  them.    The  Chris- 
n  religion,  which  treats  of  and  is  conversant  about 
ich  things,  must,  of  necessity,  be  mysterious. 
•  A  third  property  of  matters  belonging  to  Chris- 
tf  anity,  and  which  also  renders  them  mysterious,  b 
Iheir  strangeness  and  unreducibleness  to  the  common 
«iethods  and  observations  of  nature.     I,  for  my  part, 
vnnot  look  upon  anything  (whatsoever  others  can) 
is  a  more  fundamental   article  of  the   Christian 
religion  than  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin,  by  which 
^aJone  the  lost  sons  of  Adam  are  reconciled  to  their 
offended  God,  and  so  put  into  new  capacities  of 
salvation ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  more 
surprising,  Strang,  and  out  of  the  road  of  common 
reason  than  this,  if  compared  with  the  general  course 
and  way  of  men's  acting.     Now  that  He  who  was 
the  offended  person  should  project  and  provide  a 
satisfaction  to  Himself  in  the  behalf  of  those  who 
had  oflfended  Him,  and  with  so  much  zeal  solicit  a 
reconciliation  with  those  whom  He  had  no  need  of 
being  reconciled  unto,  but  might  with  equal  justice 
and  honour  have  destroyed  them,  was  a  thing  quite 
beside  the  common  course  of  this  world  ;  and  much 
more  was  it  so,  that  a  Father  should  deliver  up  an 
innocent  and  infinitely  beloved  Son  to  be  sacrinoed 
for  the  redemption  of  His  justly  hated  and  abhorred 
enemies ;  and  on  the  other  hsind,  that  a  Son  who 
loved  His  Father  as  much  as  He  could  be  loved  by 
Him,   should  lay  down  His  life  for  the  declared 
ccnaies  of  Him  whom  He  so  transcendantly  loved. 
And  of  Himself  too ;  this,  I  say,  was  such  a  transac- 
tion, as  we  can  find  nothing  analogous  to  in  all  the 
dealings  of  men,   and  cannot    but  be  owned  as 
wholly  beside,  if  not  also  directly  contrary  to,  all 
human  methods.    And  so  true  is  this,  that  several 
Uiings  expressly  affirmed  of  God  in  Scripture,  relat- 
ing to  the  prime  articles  of  our  faith,  are  denied  or 
eluded  by  the  Arians  and  Socinians,  because  they 
cross  and  contradict  the  notions  taken  up  by  them 
from  what  they  have  observed  in  created  beings,  and 
particularly  in  men ;  which  yet  is  a  gross  fallacy  and 
tiiconsequence,  concluding  ab  imparibus  tanquam 
pari&m,  and  more  than  sufficiently  blown  ofi*  by 
that    one    passage   of    the    prophet    concerning 
Almighty  God,  iSkX  '*  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  nor  His  ways  as  our  ways  "  (Isa.  Iv.  8),  to 
whicfi  we  may  add,  that  neither  is  His  nature  as 
oar  nature,  nor  HU  Divine  Persons  as  our  persons. 

^■^South^  1633-1716. 

!•.  OaalM  judged  rightly  only  from  Within. 

(1 141.)  Yoo  have  seen,  it  maybe,  an  antique, 
Italian  painted  window,  with  the  bright  Italian  sun- 
shine glowing  through  it.  It  is  the  special  excel- 
lence <H  pkturad  glaat  that  the  light  which  laUs  meiely 


on  the  outside  of  other  pictures  is  here  inieidi-ed 
throughout  the  work,  illuminating  the  design,  and 
investing  it  with  a  living  radiance  .  .  .  Christian 
faith  is  a  grand  cathedru,  with  Divinely  pictured 
windows.  Standing  without  you  see  no  glory,  not 
can  possibly  imagine  any.  Nothing  is  visible  but 
the  merest  outline  of  dusky  shapes.  Standing  with* 
in  all  is  clear  and  defined,  every  ray  of  light  reveals 
an  army  of  unspeakable  splendours.       — Ruskin, 

U.  How  asBuranoe  of  Its  tmthlB  to  tM  attained. 

(1142.)  Our  Saviour  prescribes  men  an  unfailing 
method  to  assure  themselves  of  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine  (John  vii.  17),  **  If  anyone,"  says  He, 
*'  will  do  the  will  •  of  the  Father,  he  shall  know  of 
My  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  of  Mvself.'*  If  men  could  but  be  brought  to 
look  upon  the  agenda  of  Christianity  as  suitable,  they 
would  never  judge  the  credenda  of  it  irrational. 
There  is  a  strange  intercourse  and  mutual  corrobora- 
tion between  faith  and  practice.  For  as  belief  first 
engages  practice,  so  practice  strengthens  and  con- 
firms belief.  The  body  first  imparts  heat  to  the 
garment,  but  the  garment  returns  it  with  advantage 
to  the  body.  God  beams  in  peculiar  evidences  and 
discoveries  of  the  truth  to  such  as  embrace  it  in 
their  affections  and  own  it  in  their  actions. 

— Souths  1633-17 16. 

(1143.)  Yon  never,  in  this  age  of  inquiry,  can  for- 
tify Christianity  against  the  most  sifting  and  critical 
investigations  in  regard  to  its  history  and  its  external 
instruments.  There  will  be  an  assaulting  of  revealed 
religion.  But  I  hold  that  you  no  more  touch 
Christianity  when  vou  assault  it  in  its  external  forms 
of  development,  than  you  touch  a  man  when  you 
pierce  his  robe  and  do  not  touch  his  body,  or  when 
you  pierce  his  arm  and  do  not  touch  his  heart.  The 
way  to  test  Christianity  is,  not  to  examine  its  origin, 
nor  to  examine  its  incarnations,  but  to  see  whether 
it  has  the  power  to  produce  the  fruits  that  it  declares 
it  has,  and  whether  it  produces  those  fruits.  Ex- 
perimentals  are  the  tests  of  Christianity,  and  not 
those  things  which  are  dogmatic,  historic,  or  philo- 
sophic, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  to 
be  experimentally  discerned.  The  logic  by  which  it 
is  tested  is  :n  the  heart. 

Here  sit  philosophers  in  grave  argument  round 
about  a  harp.  It  is  declared  that  that  was  David's 
harp,  and  that  it  is  able  to  make,  not  only  solemn,  but 
all  harmonic  and  wondrous  sounds.  One  man  opposes 
this  view,  because  the  wood  bears  evidence  ot  never 
having  come  down  from  olden  times.  He  says  that  it 
evidently  is  modem  wood.  Another  man  examines  the 
strings,  and  insists  upon  it  that  he  sees  in  them  proof 
that  it  cannot  be  David's  harp.  Another  man  gives 
it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  it  not  only  is  not 
David's  harp,  but  is  no  harp-^that  it  is  an  unmusical 
thing  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  harp. 
And  so  they  reason  about  the  instrument  for  half-a- 
day,  without  any  of  them  touching  it ;  until  a  gray 
bMided  old  harper  comes  in,  and  mstead  of  answer- 
ing their  objections  takes  a  stool,  and  sits  up  to  the 
haip,  and  sweeping  his  hand  from  side  to  side  ov«r 
the  strings,  wslkcs  its  long- forgotten  sounds,  and 
rings  out  the  ballad  or  the  hymn ;  and  then  these 
men  sit  entranced.  They  laboured  to  prove  that  the 
instrument  was  not  capable  of  giving  forth  music, 
but  neglected  to  tnr  it ;  and  the  moment  the  okl 
harper  laid  his  hand  on  it,  it  was  its  own  aigument, 
and  it  put  to  silence  its  defiuners. 
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We  he*r  men  discussing  as  to  whether  Christianity 
Is  true.  Now,  Christianity  is  not  a  thing  of  the  in- 
tellect It  belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is  declared  that 
It  is  possible  for  a  man's  soul  to  catch  hold  of  God, 
not  only,  but  to  spread  out  and  root  itself  in  uni- 
versal sympathy  with  men.  No  argument  can  be 
presented  that  shall  touch  that  proposition.  There 
IS  but  one  way  of  trying  it.  Let  the  hand  sweep 
over  the  chords  of  the  soul,  and  if  they  answer,  all 
argument  is  impertinent.  I  declare  that  the  truth 
of  Christianity  stsmds  in  the  experience  of  it,  and 
that  no  argument  can  invalidate  it.  If  a  man  says 
'*  I  love  God,  and  I  desire  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind, and  I  am  filled  with  hope  and  peace,"  what 
can  take  his  experience  away  from  him?  For 
Christianity  is  an  experience,  not  a  conviction ;  it  is 
a  possession,  not  a  mere  belief  of  the  outward  under- 
standing 

To  this  Christianity  I  commend  you.  I  commend 
you  to  the  love  of  God,  to  the  love  of  men,  and  to 
the  life  which  shall  consist  in  growing  up,  unto  Him 
which  is  the  llead«  Christ  Jesus,  in  love. 

— Btteher. 

13.  The  azpexlenoe  of  ChrlstlaiiB  la  tiM  best 
•▼Idenoe  tliat  ChJistianlty  is  from  God. 

( 1 144. )  If  all  the  blind  men  in  the  kingdom  should 
endeavour  to  bear  me  down  tha^  the  sun  b  not 
bright,  or  that  the  rainbow  has  no  colours,  I  would 
still  believe  my  own  eyes.  I  have  seen  them  both, 
they  have  not.  I  cannot  prove  to  their  satisfaction 
what  I  assert,  because  they  are  destitute  of  sight, 
the  necessary  medium ;  yet  their  exceptions  pro- 
duce no  unceftainty  in  my  mind  ;  they  would  not — 
they  could  not — hesitate  a  moment,  if  they  were  not 
blind.  Just  so  they  who  have  been  taught  of  God, 
who  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  have  an 
experimental  perception  of  the  truth  which  renders 
them  proof  against  all  the  sophistry  of  infidels.  I 
am  persuaded  we  have  many  plain  people  here, 
who,  if  a  wise  man  of  the  world  was  to  suggest  that 
the  Bible  is  a  human  invention,  would  be  quite  at  a 
loss  how  to  answer  him  by  arguments  drawn  from 
external  evidences ;  yet  they  have  found  such  effects 
from  this  blessed  Book  that  they  would  be  no  more 
moved  by  the  insinuation,  than  if  they  were  told 
that  a  cunning  man,  or  set  of  men,  invented  the  sun, 
and  placed  it  in  the  firmament.  So  if  a  wise  So- 
cinian  was  to  tell  them  that  the  Saviour  was  only  a 
man  like  themselves,  they  would  conceive  just  such 
an  opinion  of  his  skill  in  divinity  as  a  philosopher 
would  do  of  a  clown's  skill  in  astronomy,  who  should 
aflirm  that  the  sun  was  no  bigger  than  a  cart-wheeL 

— Newton^  1725-1807. 

(i  145.)  I  observe  a  sort  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  which  none  but  a  Christian  can  have, 
and  which  partly  depends  upon  a  moral  taste. 
Like  a  man  who  has  an  ear  for  music,  a  Christian 
will  perceive  harmony  and  sweetness  where  another, 
who  has  not  this  taste,  will  find  nothing  but  noise. 

— CVw/,  i748-i8ia 

(1146.)  A  Christian  has  also  an  evidence  of  ex- 
perience ;  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  long  dwelt  in 
a  house  which  another  has  only  walked  round  and 
examined  on  the  outside.  The  external  observer 
may  question  whether  anything  is  to  be  found  in  the 
house  at  which  he  looks ;  but  tt  is  much  too  late  for 
us  to  doubt  who  have  long  inhabited  the  dwelling ; 
we  cannot  unknow  what  we  have  known :  we  cannot 


but  have  the  clearest  conviction  that  till  we  were 
brought  into  this  house,  we  were  destitute  of  the 
shelter,  provisions,  and  comforts  which  we  now 
enjoy,  and  of  which  we  are  so  desirous  that  others 
should  be  partakers.  I  stand  like  one  who  for  » 
long  time  has  l>een  imposed  upon  by  toys  and  tin- 
sel, but  at  length  feels  satisfied  that  he  ha<(  foursd 
gold.  Some,  indeed,  try  to  persuade  me  that  I  am  still 
imposed  upon,  and  that  what  I  take  for  gold  is  bi-t 
base  metal.  I  therefore  proceed  to  prove  my  go^d 
by  every  method  of  trial  which  I  can  devise :  I  p4t 
it  into  the  scale ;  I  try  it  in  the  fire ;  I  bring  it  to 
the  touchstone  ;  I  place  it  under  the  hammer ;  and 
I  find  it  still  pure  gold.  After  all  this,  shall  I  re- 
gard their  cry  who  have  never  thus  tried  it,  and 
whose  fears  and  lusts  oppose  the  trial  ? 

--CtcU^  i748-i8ia 

(i  T47.)  I  have  been  informed  that  not  long  ago  a 
certain  infidel  lecturer  gave  an  opportunity  to  persons 
to  reply  to  him  after  his  oration,  ^^d  he  was  of 
course  expecting  that  one  or  two  rashly  zealous  young 
men  would  rise  to  advance  the  common  arguments 
for  Christianity,  which  he  was  quite  prepared,  by 
hook  or  crook,  to  battle  with  or  laugh  down.  In- 
stead of  reasoners,  an  old  lady,  carrying  a  tuisket, 
wearing  an  ancient  bonnet,  and  altogether  dressed 
in  an  antique  fashion  which  marked  both  her  age 
and  her  poverty,  came  upon  the  platform.  Putting 
down  her  basket  and  umorella,  she  began,  and  said, 
"  I  paid  threepence  to  hear  something  better  than 
Jesus  Christ,  and  I  have  not  heard  it  Now,  let  me 
tell  you  what  religion  has  done  for  me,  and  then  tell 
me  something  better,  or  else  youVe  cheated  me  out 
of  the  threepence  which  I  paid  to  come  in.  Now," 
she  said,  "  I  have  been  a  widow  thirty  years,  and  I 
was  left  with  ten  children,  and  I  trusted  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  and  He  appear- 
ed for  me  and  comforted  me,  and  helped  me  to  bring 
up  my  children  so  that  they  have  grown  up  and 
turned  out  respectable.  None  of  you  can  tell  what 
the  troubles  of  a  poor  loiie  woman  are,  but  the  Lord 
has  made  His  grace  all-sufficient.  I  was  often  very 
sore  pressed,  but  my  prayers  were  heard  by  my  Father 
in  heaven,  and  1  was  always  delivered.  Now,  yrni 
are  going  to  tell  me  something  better  thnn  that — 
better  for  a  poor  woman  like  me  !  1  have  been  to 
the  Lord  sometimes  when  I've  been  very  low  indeed, 
and  there's  been  scarcely  anything  for  us  to  eat,  and 
I've  always  found  His  providence  has  been  good  and 
kind  to  me.  An^  when  I  lay  very  sick,  I  thought 
I  tvas  dying,  and  my  heart  was  ready  to  break  at 
leaving  my  poor  fatherless  boys  and  girls,  and  there 
was  nothing  kept  me  up  but  the  thought  of  Jesus 
and  His  faithful  love  to  my  poor  soul ;  and  you  tell 
me  that  it  was  all  nonsense.  Those  who  are  young 
and  foolish  may  believe  you,  but  after  what  I  have 
gone  through  I  know  there  is  a  reality  in  religion, 
and  it  is  no  fancy.  Tell  me  something  better  than 
what  God  has  done  for  me,  or  else,  I  tell  you,  you 
have  cheated  me  out  of  my  threepence.  Tell  me 
something  better  I "  The  lecturer  was  a  good  hand 
at  an  argument,  but  such  a  mode  of  controversy  was 
novel,  and  therefore  he  gave  up  the  contest,  and 
merely  said,  ''Really,  the  dear  old  woman  was  so 
happy  in  her  delusion  he  should  not  like  to  un« 
deceive  her.*'  "No,**  she  said,  "that  won't  do. 
Truth  is  truth,  and  your  laughing  can't  alter  it. 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  all  this  to  me,  and  I  could  not 
sit  down  in  the  hall  and  hear  ^ou  talk  against  Him 
wi^iout  speaking  up   for   Hmi,   and   asking  you 
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whether  you  could  tell  me  tomething  better  than 
what  He  has  done  for  me.  I've  tried  and  proved 
Him,  and  that's  more  than  you  have." 

Hernn  is  power,  logic  invincible,  reasoning  not 
to  be  gainsayed.  The  testing  and  proving  of  God ; 
getting  His  love  really  shed  abroad  in  the  heart, 
this  is  the  great  internal  evidence  of  the  Gospel 

(1 148.)  What  do  I  care  if  it  should  be  told  to  me 
that  Christianity  stumbles  in  philosophy  at  every 
itep?  Let  me  become  personally  the  recipient  of 
that  Divine  influence,  and  mv  experience  is  worth 
nore  to  me  than  other  people's  reasonings.  You 
may  demonstrate  that  it  u  not  possible  for  a  flower 
to  grow  in  a  given  vale,  but  if  I  find  it  there,  what 
is  your  reasoning  worth  to  me  ?  Flowers  are  gener- 
ally the  best  evidence  as  to  where  they  will  or  will 
not  grow,  botanists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  Dave  bought  tropical  morning-glory  seeds  for 
the  greenhouse,  with  the  assurance  of  the  seedsman 
that  I  could  not  raise  them  out  of  doors.  I  did 
nise  them  out  of  doors ;  that  is  the  answer  I  gave 
to  him.  "  But,"  he  says  "  it  b  not  possible,  in  our 
summer,  to  raise  them;*'  but  I  did  it.  "The 
summer  is  not  long  enough,  or  warm  enough,  to 
raise  them  here."  I  havt  raised  them,  and  1  shall 
not  give  up  my  argument  upon  that  question. 

If  a  man  says  that  there  never  was  a  Christ,  or 
that  He  was  only  a  man,  I  answer  that  I  have  found 
Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  spake.  I 
have  asked  Him,  "What  wilt  Thou?"  and  He 
has  told  me.  I  have  put  my  soul  and  my  heart,  as 
He  has  commanded  me,  into  His  hand.  Will  any 
man  now  undertake  to  reason  me  out  of  the  result  ? 
I  hum  in  whom  I  have  trusted,  and  know  what  He 
has  done  for  me.  Is  the  music  of  my  life,  the  in- 
spiration of  every  faculty,  the  transformation  of  my 
views,  the  regeneration  of  mv  hopes — are  these 
nothing  ?  Am  I  to  ^  back  eighteen  hundred  years, 
with  the  sceptical  philosopher,  to  reason  about  Jeru- 
salem and  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ana  not 
reason  upon  my  own  actual,  daily,  positive  experi- 

If  a  man,  intelligent  in  other  respects,  not  given 
to  enihusiasm,  not  diseased  by  morbid  feelings,  but 
rational  in  all  things,  whom  yon  would  believe  in 
respect  to  any  and  aJl  of  the  transactions  of  daily 
life,  t)cars  witness,  not  alone,  but  with  multitudes — 
with  a  long  succession  of  witnesses — that  there  is 
such  a  fact  as  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  the  hope  of 

flory ;  that  there  is  such  an  experience  as  that  the 
loly  Ghost  descends  into  the  soul,  cleanses  it,  in- 
spires it,  recognises  it,  fills  it  with  faith,  and  love, 
and  hope,  and  joy,  and  that  it  abides  with  us — is 
not  that  testimony  to  be  accepted  ?  Will  you  ac- 
cept a  man's  reasoning  upon  things  that  happened 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  reject  his  positive  testi- 
mony in  re^ud  to  things  that  are  occurring  every 
day  ?  Nay !  When  there  is  a  succession  of  wit- 
nesses coming  through  a  period  of  more  than  two 
thousand  vears  down  to  us,  bearing  witness  in 
every  possible  emergency — bearing  witness  from  the 
stake ;  from  the  dungeon ;  from  the  battle-field ; 
from  the  mountain  cave;  from  sick-chambers — 
when  we  see  human  life  transformed— characters 
efiiilging  froBi  weakness  and  obscurity — when  all 
the  records  of  the  past  are  made  luminous  with  the 
memorials  of  what  has  been  done  in  men's  souls  by 
the  power  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  are  we  to 
take  this  long  dood  of  witnesses  that  have  lived  but 


are  now  passed  away,  and  all  that  now  live  and  jear 
the  same  testimony,  and  count  it  all  as  nothing  ? 

— Beecher. 

IS.  XmporfeanoeofaftiidyofltBeTldenoei. 

(1149.)  "Evidences  of  Christianity  I **  exclaims 
the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  his  prose  works ;  V I   am  weary  of  the  word. 

Make  a  man  feel  the  want  of  it and  you 

may  safely  trust  it  to  its  own  evidence." 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  these 
words  express  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  a  very 
considerable  number  of  Christians  at  the  present 
day ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  many  ^ears 
back,  there  has  been  a  general  distaste  for  that 
apologetic  religious  literature  which  was  popular  in 
the  last  century. 

This  has  doubtless  been  greatly  owing  to  a  re- 
action from  the  disproportionate  attention  paid  to 
such  literature  by  the  divines  of  a  former  age,  and 
has  taken  place  in  virtue  of  that  general  rule  which 
seems  to  ordain  that  an  over  value  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge  in  one  generation  shall  be  attended  by  an 
unjust  depreciation  of  it  in  the  next.  The  argu* 
mentative  value  of  things  even  so  important  as  the 
evidences  of  religion  may,  unquestionably,  engross 
the  public  mind  too  much ;  and  he  who  is  contin- 
ually occupied  in  contemplating  and  stating  the 
proofe  of  its  truth  will  fail  of  readiing  the  just  stan- 
dard of  a  Christian  teacher  or  a  Christian  man. 
Such  a  person  will  be  like  a  prince  who  employs  all 
his  time,  and  strength,  and  resources  in  raising 
fortresses  about  a  territory  which  he  does  not  care- 
fully govern ;  or  like  a  landlord  who  lives  but  to 
accumulate  muniments  of  an  estate  which  he  neglects 
to  till.  But  the  folly  of  such  conduct  would  be  no 
excuse  for  suffering  our  frontiers  to  lie  open,  or  our 
title-deeds  to  be  lost.  Yet  something  very  like  such 
advice  is  sometimes  offered  to  us.  Our  forefathers, 
perhaps,  were  too  apt  to  include  all  strong  energy  dl 
emotion  and  play  of  fancy  in  their  general  anuun- 
sparing  censures  of  enthusiasm ;  ancTsome  of  us  are 
disposed  to  redress  the  balance  by  appealing  ex- 
clusively to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  We 
see  that  it  will  not  do  to  address  the  head  alone, 
and  therefore  we  will  not  address  it  at  all,  but  speak 
only  to  the  heart  — Thomson, 

14.  Wliat  Is  meant  Iqr  a  «■  oandld"  oonalderation 
of  ItoeYldenoee. 

(1 150.)  A  candid  and  unbiassed  state  of  mind, 
which  is  sometimes  called  indifference,  or  impar- 
tiality, !>.,  of  the  judgment,  does  not  imply  an 
indifference  of  the  will — an  absence  of  all  wish  on 
either  side,  but  merely  an  absence  of  all  influence 
of  the  wishes  in  forming  our  decision, — all  leaning 
of  the  judgment  on  the  side  of  inclination,  ~  all  per- 
version of  the  evidence  in  consequence.  That  we 
should  wish  to  find  truth  on  one  side,  rather  than  on 
the  other,  is  in  many  cases  not  only  unavoidable  but 
commendable;  but  to  think  tliat  true  which  we 
wish,  without  impartially  weighing  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  is  undeniably  a  folly,  though  a  very 
common  one.  If  a  mode  of  effectual  and  speedv 
cure  be  proposed  to  a  sick  man,  he  cannot  but  wisn 
that  the  result  of  his  inquiries  concerning  it  may  be 
a  well-grounded  conviction  of  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  the  remedy  prescribed.  It  would  be  no  mark  of 
wisdom  to  be  indifferent  to  the  restoration  of  health, 
but  if  hb  wishes  should  lead  him  (as  is  frequently 
the  case)  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  the  miedy 
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without  any  just  grounds  for  it,  he  would  deterredlf 
be  taxed  with  folly. 

In  like  manner  (to  take  the  instance  aboTe 
alluded  to),  a  good  man  will  indeed  wish  to  find  the 
evidence  of  the  Christian  religion  satisfactory,  but 
will  weigh  the  evidence  the  more  carefully,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  question. 

15.  Ita  nnlTsnal  adaptation. 

( 1 1 5 1 . )  The  grand  characteristic  of  Christianity  u 
adap'.ation  1  Its  unfolding  powers  suit  themselves 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of^men ;  its  breath  of  life 
is  native  air  alike  when  wafted  to  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  or  borne  over  the  Red  Sea  waves  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  East  It  cumes  like  the  refreshing  rain 
from  heaven  passing  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
which  invigorates  equally  the  tiny  blades  of  grass 
and  the  forest  monarchs  that  tower  above  them. 
Such  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  I  It  comes  not  for  one, 
but  for  all.  It  has  a  word  in  season  for  every  man ; 
wamine,  or  comfort,  or  consolation,  support  or  sym- 
pathy lor  all  states  and  conditions  of  men. 

16.  Two  arffamsnts  for  its  tmth. 

(1152.)  There  are  two  considerations  opoo  which 
my  faith  in  Christ  is  built  as  upon  a  rock  :  the  fall 
of  man,  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  man,  the  three  cardinal  doctrines  of  our 
religion,  are  such  as  human  ingenuity  could  never 
have  invented  ;  therefore  they  must  be  Divine.  The 
other  argument  is  this  :  If  the  prophecies  have  been 
fulfilled  (of  which  there  is  abundant  demonstration), 
the  Scripture  must  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  if  the 
Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God,  Christianity  must  be 
truei  — ZV.  Edward  Youngs  the  poet : 

Cffwper  to  Lady  Heskitk^  July  ia»  1765. 

IT.  Its  prohibition  of  idMJiiM. 

(1 153.)  Or  will  they  change  the  note,  and  Instead 
of  pleading  that  Christianity  leads  to  licentiousness, 
object  that  it  bears  too  hard  upon  the  pleasures  of 
mankind,  and  lays  them  under  too  severe  restraints ; 
or  that  its  penalties  are  excessive  and  cruel  ?  But 
does  it  rob  mankind  of  any  pleasures  worthy  the 
rational  nature,  worthy  the  pursuit  of  creatures  form- 
ed for  immortality,  and  consistent  with  the  good  of 
the  whole  ?  It  restrains  them  indeed,  but  it  is  only 
as  a  physician  restrains  his  patient  from  poison  or 
any  improper  regimen  ;  it  restrains  men  from  living 
like  beasts ;  it  restrains  them  from  those  pleasures 
which  will  luin  their  souls  and  bodies  in  the  event ; 
it  restrains  them  from  gratifying  a  private  passion  at 
the  expense  of  the  public ;  in  short,  it  restrains  them 
from  making  themselves  and  others  miserable. 
Ilard  restraint  indeed  !  and  the  Deists !  to  be  sure, 
are  generous  patrons  of  human  liberty,  who  would 
free  us  from  such  grievances  as  these  1  However, 
this  objection  lets  us  into  the  secret,  and  informs  us 
of  the  reason  why  our  pretended  free-thinkers  are 
such  enemies  to  Christianity.  It  is  because  it  checks 
their  lusts,  and  will  not  permit  them  to  act  as  well 
aa  to  think  freely,  1.^.,  as  they  please. 

•"— Z\iVMr« 

18.  Why  It  li  hated. 

(1154.)  The  cause  of  enmity  against  real  Chris- 
tianity is  in  the  heart.  The  angel  Gabriel  might  ex- 
hibit the  truth,  but  the  heart  would  rise  in  enmity. 
To  s«  ppose  that  there  is  any  way  of  preaching  the 
Cross  so  as  not  to  offend  the  world,  is  to  know  no- 
thing sf  the  subject. 


There  are  many  occanons,  however,  of  calling 
forth  this  enmity.  Any  man  who  should  bleed  me, 
would  put  me  to  pain  -,  but  he  would  greatly  aggra- 
vate my  pain  if  he  rudely  tore  my  skin.  Occasiont 
may  renaer  the  reception  of  that  truth  morally  im- 
possible which,  under  the  most  favourable  cixcum- 
stances,  is  received  with  difficulty. 

Ignorance  in  ministers  is  an  occasion  of  exciting 
enmity  against  Christianity.  A  man  may  betray  ig- 
norance on  almost  every  subject  except  the  wav  oi 
salvation  ;  but  if  others  see  him  to  be  a  fool  off  Ms 
own  ground,  they  will  think  him  a  fool  on  that 
ground.  It  is  a  great  error  to  rail  a^inst  human 
learning,  so  as  to  imply  an  undervalumg  of  know- 
ledge. A  man  may  have  little  of  what  is  called 
learning,  but  he  must  have  knowledge.  Bunjran  was 
such  a  man.  — OdU 

19.  Tli«  rMianaWenew  of  Iti  reqnlrementiL 

(1155.)  Christianity  forbids  no  necessary  occu- 
pations, no  reasonable  indulgences,  no  innocent  re- 
laxations. It  allows  us  to  use  the  world,  provided 
we  do  not  abuse  iL  It  does  not  spread  before  us  a 
delicious  banquet,  and  then  come  with  a  "  touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not"  All  it  requires  is,  that  our 
liberty  degenerate  not  into  licentiousness,  our  amuse- 
ments into  dissipation,  our  industry  into  incessant 
toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety  and  endless 
solicitude.  So  far  from  forbidding  us  to  engage  in 
business,  it  expressly  commands  us  not  to  be  sloth- 
ful in  it,  and  to  labour  with  our  hands  for  the  things 
that  be  needliil ;  it  enjoins  every  one  to  abide  in  the 
calling  wherein  he  was  called,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  it.  It  even  stigmatises  those  that  provide 
not  for  their  own,  with  tellin:;  them  that  they  are 
worse  than  infidels.  When  it  requires  as  to  "be 
temperate  in  all  things,"  it  plainly  tells  us  that  we 
may  use  all  things  temperately ;  when  it  directs  us 
to  "make  our  moderation  known  unto  all  men,'* 
this  evidently  implies  that,  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  we  may  enjoy  all  the  reasonable  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  the  present  life. 


(1156.)  Now  you  say,  alas  I  Christianity  is  hard  : 
I  grant  it ;  but  gainful  and  happy.  I  contemn  the 
difficulty  when  I  respect  the  advantage.  The 
greatest  labours  that  have  answerable  requitals  are 
less  than  the  least  that  have  no  reward.  Believe  me, 
when  I  look  to  the  reward  I  would  not  have  the 
work  easier.  It  is  a  good  Master  whom  we  serv^ 
who  not  only  pays,  but  gives ;  not  only  after  the 
proportion ol  our  earnings,  but  of  His  own  mercy. 

—Hall,  1574-1656. 

M.  Oaa  only  1M  iMmed  by  praotlea. 

(Z157.)  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  altogether 
a  practical  thing.  Just  consider  how  we  are  taught 
anything  else  that  is  practical.  It  is  not  by  hearing 
or  reading  about  making  shoes  that  a  man  becomes 
a  shoenuucer,  but  by  tiymg  to  make  them. 

— ^.  W.  Hart. 

tL  Ihonld  ffovttm  ovr  whdle  Itto. 

(1158.)  Christianity  did  not  come  from  heaven  to 
be  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  to  be  the  food  of 
mere  imagination  ;  to  be  as  a  veiv  lovely  song  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  playeth  well  upon  an 
Instrument  No  :  it  is  intended  to  be  the  guide,  the 
guardian,  the  companion  of  all  hours  ;  it  isint 
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to  be  the  food  of  onr  immortal  spirits ;  it  is  iotended 
to  be  the  serious  oocapotion  of  oar  whole  existence. 

^Bishop  Jtbb. 

tt.  Its  IBOttTO  POWVT* 

(1159.)  Go  into  a  laige  monafactnring  establish- 
ment. If  yon  will  notice  carefully,  you  will  perceive 
a  laige  shait  running  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. To  this  are  attached.wheels,  and  bands  go  from 
these  wheels  to  other  wheels,  and  in  these  is  inserted 
short  shafting,  and  to  it  are  attached  augers,  saws, 
knives,  and  chisels;  and  by  these  an  immense 
amount  of  mechanical  work  is  done.  But  what  is 
the  cause  of  all  this  motion?  Where  is  the  secret 
powet  which  makes  all  this  machinery  do  the  work 
of  five  hundred  men  ?  The  answer  is  easily  given. 
It  is  steam.  Let  the  steam  go  down,  and  this  whole 
machinery  would  become  as  still  and  silent  as  the 
grave.  So  is  the  love  of  Christ  the  main-spring 
of  the  gospel — the  motive-power  which  puts 
aB  the  mKhineiy  of  Christianity  in  operation. 

—6*.  M.  7hn^. 

IS.  bindepandantofliiiiiuailiAp. 

(ii6a)  The  real  security  of  Christianity  ii  to  be 
finind  in  its  benevolent  morality,  in  its  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  human  heart,  m  the  facility  with 
which  its  scheme  accommodates  itself  to  the  capacitv 
of  every  human  intellect,  in  the  consolation  which  it 
bears  to  the  house  of  mourning,  in  the  light  with 
which  it  brightens  the  gnstt  mystery  of  the  ^ve. 
To  such  a  s]rstem  it  can  bring  no  addition  of  dignity 
or  of  strength,  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  com- 
mon law.  It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  left  to 
lely  on  the  force  of  its  own  evidences  and  the 
sttnurtions  of  its  own  beauty.  Its  sublime  theology 
confounded  the  Grecian  schools  in  the  fair  conflict 
of  reason  with  reason.  The  bravest  and  wisest  of 
the  Ccsars  found  their  arms  and  their  policy  un- 
availing, when  opposed  to  the  weapons  that  were 
Dot  carnal,  and  the  kingdom  that  was  not  of  this 
world.  The  victory  whioi  Porphyiyand  Diocletian 
fidled  to  gain  is  not,  to  all  appearance,  reserved  for 
any  of  those  who  have,  in  this  ofe,  directed  their 
attacks  against  the  last  restraint  ofthe  powerful,  and 
the  last  hope  of  the  wretched.  The  whole  histoiy 
of  Christianity  shows  that  she  is  in  far  greater  danger 
of  being  corrupted  by  the  alliance  of  power,  than  of 
being  crushed  by  its  opposition.  Tho'se  who  thrust 
temporal  sovereignty  upon  her  treat  her  as  their  pro- 
totypes treated  her  Author.  They  bow  the  knee,  and 
Sit  upon  her ;  they  cry  "  Hail  I "  and  smite  her  on 
e  cheek  ;  they  put  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  but  it  is 
a  fragile  reed  ;  they  crown  her,  but  it  is  with  thorns ; 
they  cover  with  purple  the  wounds  which  their  own 
haiKls  have  inflicted  on  her  ;  and  inscribe  magnificent 
lettets  over  the  cross  on  which  they  have  £ced  her 
to  perish  in  ignominy  and  pain. 

-^Macaula^^  1800-1859. 

SL  Its  pftigrsss. 

(1161.)  All  the  jnight  of  the  world  Is  now  on  the 
Bile  of  Christianity.  Those  iMirbai^us,  inchoate 
powers  which  still  cling  to  heathenism,  are  already 
tmnhling  before  the  aovancing  strides  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations ;  Christian  iust  enough  to  rouse  all  their 
energies,  and  to  make  tnem  intensely  ambitious  and 
on  the  alert  to  increase  their  own  dominion,  without 
hiring  learned  Christianity's  highest  lesson,  the 
IcHOD  of  love. 

Even  that  hesthfniwn  which  seems  to  have  some 


• 

power.  Is  only  wuting  for  its  time  of  decay.  In  vast, 
undisturbed  forests,  whose  intertwining  boughs  ex- 
clude the  light,  moisture  is  generated,  aa(  rUls,  fed 
by  marshes  and  quiet  pools,  unite  to  form  running 
rivers.  But  let  the  trees  be  cut  down,  and  the 
ground  be  laid  open  to  the  sun,  and  the  swamps  will 
dry  up,  and  the  rivers  run  no  more.  So  is  it  with 
the  Brahmins,  and  with  all  the  effete  teachers  ol 
heathenism.  As  long  as  the  dense  shadows  of  ig- 
norance brood  over  the  people,  they  will  possess 
some  little  trickling  power;  but  let  the  light  of 
knowledge  sliine  in  upon  the  masses,  and  the  chan- 
nels of  their  influence  will  dry  up  and  be  forgotten. 

Already,  war,  with  its  bloody  hand,  raps  at  the 
gate  of  empire  in  India  and  m  China.  England 
presses  upon  them.  Russia  is  steadily  moving  through 
craunching  snows  to  the  southward.  The  great  na- 
tions, like  lions  roused  from  their  lairs,  are  roaring: 
and  springing  upon  the  prey,  and  the  little  nations, 
like  packs  of  hungry  wolves,  are  standing  by  licking 
their  jaws,  and  wailing  for  their  share  of  the  spoils. 
The  world  is  out  hunting — what  ?  heathenism.  And 
it  will  be  caught ;  it.  will  be  unearthed.  A  little 
while  and  there  will  be  no  den  so  deep,  or  forest  so 
dark,  or  island  so  remote,  that  it  can  nnd  refuge. 

—BeeMT. 

(1162.)  You  tell  your  child  that  this  pine-tree  out 
here  in  the  sandy  field  is  one  day  going  to  be  as 
large  as  that  great  sonorous  pine  that  sings  to  eveiy 
wind  in  the  wood.  The  child,  incredulous,  deter- 
mines to  watch  and  see  whether  the  field-pine  re^lv 
does  grow  and  become  as  large  as  you  say  it  will. 
So,  tlie  next  morning,  he  goes  out  and  takes  a  look 
at  it,  and  comes  bade  and  says,  "  It  has  not  grown 
a  particle."  At  night  he  goes  out  and  looks  at  it 
again,  and  comes  back  and  says,  "  It  has  not  grown 
a  bit.''  The  next  week  he  goes  out,  and  looks  at  it 
again,  and  comes  back  and  says,  '*  It  has  not  grown 
yet.  Father  said  it  would  be  as  large  as  the  pine- 
tree  in  the  wood,  but  I  do  not  see  any  likelihood  of 
its  becoming  so." 

How  lor^  did  it  take  the  pine-tree  in  the  wood 
to  grow  ?  Two  hundred  years.  Then  men  who  lived> 
when  it  began  to  grow  have  been  buried,  and  gene- 
rations besides  have  come  and  gone  since  theiL 

And  do  you  suppose  that  Gc5*s  kingdom  is  going 
to  grow  so  that  you  can  look  at  it  and  see  that  it  has. 
grown  during  any  particular  day  ?  You  cannot  see  it 
erow.    All  around  you  are  things  that  are  growing, 
but  that  you  cannot  see  grow.    And  if  it  is  so  with' 
trees,  and  thinp;s  that  spring  out  c^  the  CTOund,  how 
much  more  b  it  so  with  the  kingdom  ot  God  I  That 
kingdom  is  advancing  surely,  though  it  advances: 
slowly,  and  though  it  is  invisible  to  us. 

You  will  remember  our  Master's  beautiful  parable^ 
where  He  says,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened.'*  I 
suppose  you  know  what  that  means.  I  go  into  your 
kitchen  when  you  are  baking  bread,  and  ask, 
"What  is  that  you  are  stirring  into  that  flour?** 
You  say,  "  It  U  yeast"  I  ask,  •*  What  is  it  for  ?" 
You  say,  *'It  is  to  raise  Ihe  bread."  I  ima^ne 
that  it  is  to  raise  it  in  a  way  that  shall  be  perceptible 
to -my  senses,  and  say,  "  Let  me  see  it  do  it"  You 
set  the  bread  awapr  in  a  warm  place,  or  at  the  south, 
in  a  cool  place,  if'^  you  can  find  one,  and  you  say, 
**Now  it  will  rise."  After  watching  it  dosely  for 
a  while,  I  say  to  you,  '*  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  risen 
at  alt**    You  say,  '*  Bless  you,  my  child,  you  can- 
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Bot  see  it  rise  !  **  I  gjo  away,  and  stay  till  I  think 
It  wtU  have  come  np,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  its 
coming  up,  and  then  go  back,  hut  I  cannot  see  that 
it  has  unaergone  any  change.  I  wait  and  wait,  and 
wait,  and  at  last  say,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to 
rise."  And  yoa  say,  "  It  has  risen  already,"  and 
tear  it  open ;  and  lo  I  it  is  full  of  holes ;  and  you 
say,  "Now  do  not  you  believe  that  it  has  risen  ?  It 
has  been  rising  all  uie  time^  only  you  could  not  see 
It  nse. 

Christ  savs  that  His  kingdom  is  just  like  that  It 
is  a  great  kingdom,  which  extends  all  over  the  world, 
and  into  which  He  has  put  the  leaven  of  Divine  grace. 
That  grace  is  like  yeast,  and  it  worlcs  in  this  king- 
dom of  Christ 

Yon  cannot  see  it,  even  if  you  watch  for  it ;  but 
there  it  is  ;  and  if,  alter  a  while,  vou  go  and  look  at 
it,  you  will  be  convinced  that  it  has  been  working, 
by  the  results  which  it  has  produced.  Yon  wul 
find  that  things  have  been  done,  though  you  could 
not  see  them  done.  Men  are  becoming  better  the 
world  over,  though  you  cannot  trace  the  process  by 
which  they  are  becoming  better.  Christ's  kingdom 
goes  forward  from  age  to  age,  though  you  cannot 
discern  the  steps  by  which  it  is  going  forward. 
While  men,  as  individuals,  pass  oflf  from  the  stage 
of  life,  God's  work  does  not  stop.  -^Beuher. 

« 

SB.  The  gTMit  obit«4fl«  to  it!  progTM^ 

(1163.)  The  religious  world  has  many  features 
which  are  distressing  to  a  holy  man.  He  sees  in  it 
much  proposal  and  ostentation,  covering  much  sur- 
face. But  Christianity  is  deep  and  substantial.  A 
man  is  soon  enlisted;  but  he  is  not  soon  made  a 
soldier.  He  is  easily  put  into  the  ranks,  to  make  a 
show  there ;  but  he  is  not  so  easily  brought  to  do 
the  duties  of  the  ranks.  We  are  too  much  like  an 
army  of  Asiatics :  they  count  well,  and  cut  a  good 
figure ;  but  when  they  come  into  action,  one  has  no 
fimt,  another  has  no  cartridge — the  arms  of  one  are 
rusty,  and  another  has  not  learnt  to  handle  them. 
This  was  not  the  complaint  equally  at  all  times.  It 
belongs,  too,  peculiarly  to  the  present  day.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  muster.  We  are  like  Falstaff :  he 
took  the  king's  money  to  press  good  men  and  true, 
but  got  together  such  ragamuffins  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  muster  them.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence? People  groan  under  their  connections. 
Respectable  persons  tell  me  such  stories  of  their 
servants  who  profess  religion  as  to  shame  and  dis- 
tress me.  High  pretensions  to  spirituality  I  Warm 
zeal  for  certain  sentiments !  Priding  themselves  in 
Mr.  Such-a-one*s  ministry  I  But  what  becomes  of 
their  duties?— -Oh,  these  are  "beggarly  elements" 
indeed  I  Such  persons  are  alive  to  religious  talk ; 
but  if  you  speak  to  them  on  religious  tempers,  the 
subject  grows  irksome.  — Cecily  1748-1810. 

(1164.)  Tomochichi,  chief  of  the  Chickasaws,  said 
to  Wesley,  *'  I  will  go  up  and  speak  to  the  wise  men 
of  the  nation,  and  1  hope  tliey  will  hear.  But  we 
would  not  be  made  Christians  as  the  Spaniards 
make  Christians ;  we  would  be  Uught  before  we  are 
baptized."  He  felt  the  want  unconsciously  acknow- 
ledged by  the  King  of  Siam,  spoken  of  by  John 
Locke  in  his  chapter  on  Probability.  A  Dutch 
ambassador,  when  entertaining  the  king  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Holland,  amongst  other  things  told 
the  sovereign  that  the  water  in  Holland  would  some- 
times in  cold  weather  be  so  hard  tlakt  men  walked 
upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant  if  he 


were  there.  To  which  the  king  replied,  '*  Hitherto 
I  have  believed  the  strange  things  vou  have  told  mc^ 
because  I  looked  upon  yon  at  a  sober,  fair  man,  but 
now  I  am  sure  you  lie.*'  But  Tomoduchi  had  aa 
eye  that  saw  the  laults  of  the  colonbts,  if  he  did  not 
understand  their  religion.  When  urged  to  listen  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  keenly  replied, 
"  Why,  there  are  Christians  at  Savannah !  there  are 
Christians  at  Frederica  t  Christian  much  drunk  I 
Christian  beat  men  I  Christian  tell  lies  I  Devil 
Christian!  Me  no  Christian!"  This  recalls  the 
pathetic  stoiy  of  the  West  Indian  cazique,  who^  '*  at 
the  stake,  refused  life,  temporal  or  eternal,  at  the 
price  of  conversion,  asking  where  he  should  go  to 
live  so  happily.  He  was  told—in  heaven;  and 
then  he  at  once  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
whites  would  be  there ;  and  he  had  rather  live  any* 
where,  or  nowhere,  than  dwell  with  such  people  as 
he  had  found  the  white  Christians  to  be."  AJmost 
the  first  word,  says  Dr.  Medhurst,  uttered  by  a 
Chinese,  when  anything  is  said  concerning  the  ex- 
cellence of  Christianity,  is,  "Why  do  Christians 
bring  us  opium,  and  bring  it  directly  in  defiance  of 
our  uiws?  The  vile  drug  has  destroyed  my  son,  has 
mined  my  brother,  and  well-nigh  led  me  to  bqggar 
my  wife  and  children.  Surely  those  who  import 
such  a  deleterious  substance,  and  injure  me  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  cannot  wish  me  well,  or  be  in  posses- 
sion  of  a  religion  better  than  my  own.  Go  first  and 
i^eziuade  your  own  countrymen  to  relinc^uish  their 
nefarious  traffic ;  and  give  me  a  prescription  to  cor* 
rect  this  vile  habit,  and  then  I  will  listen  to  your 
eidiortations  on  the  subject  of  Christianity !  ** 

— RusulL 
M.  b  IndostniettUt. 

(i  165.)  There  is  a  picture  frontispiece  in  Wyclifle^ 
Bible  which,  to  my  mmd,  is  very  significant,  very  prts 
phetic.  There  is  a  fire  burning  and  spreading  rather 
rapidly,  representing  Christianity ;  and  around  the 
spreading  fire  are  congregated  a  considerable  number 
of  significant  and  most  important  individuals,  all 
endeavouring  to  devise  metnods  whereby  they  can 
put  the  fire  out.  Among  the  number  I  see  there 
one  gentleman  with  horns  and  a  tail,  I  suppose 
representing  his  Satanic  Majesty;  and  another  is 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  with  a  few  red  coated  cardinals ; 
Mahomet  I  believe  has  a  representative  there  too, 
and  there  is  another  representative  of  infidelity; 
and  they  are  all  devising  some  means,  suggesting 
some  method  whereby  to  extinguish  the  fire,  ana 
after  considerable  cogitation  one  of  them  suggests 
that  they  should  all  make  a  desperate  effort  to  blow 
on  the  fire  till  they  blow  it  out.  The  resolution  is 
adopted,  and  there  they  are,  with  swollen  cheeks 
and  extended  lips,  blowing  upon  the  fire  with  all 
their  might,  but,  instead  of  blowing  it  out,  they  are 
blowing  it  up,  and  they  blow  themselves  out  of 
breath  before  they  blow  the  fire  out  It  is  an 
unquenchable  flame,  and  no  human  power  can  ex- 
tinguish it  — /^  Rodais. 

27.  Its  nltlmats  tilnmidi. 

(i  166.)  I  stood  some  years  ago  on  the  top  of  the 
Riffelberg,  that  crand  mountain  which  springs  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  Zermat  It  was  early  morning. 
The  stars  were  still  shining  with  a  lustre  that  became 
dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  light  shed  from  the  as 
yet  uncertain  sun.  There  was  darkness  in  the 
valley,  and  silence,  except  for  the  nound  of  water- 
falls, on  the  right  and  on  the  left    Suddenly  the 
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peak  Mount  Cervin  was  illnminated,  and  then  one 
\ff  one  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  mountains  was 
kindjed  hf  the  king  of  day,  and  the  more  he 
ascended  mto  the  heavens  the  more  his  light  was 
difiused,  till  the  shadows  were  startled  and  chased 
away  from  the  valW,  and  night  had  gone  from  the 
soil  Thus  shall  it  be  with  the  Bible,  and  thus  shall 
it  be  with  Him  who  b  its  Lord,  its  Giver,  and  its 
Theme.  He  shall  rise  more  and  more,  covering 
mountains  and  filling  valleys,  until  the  kingdoms  of 
thi«  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord, 
and  He  diall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.     — Mdlor, 

(1 167.)  We  see  some  signs  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction.  But  the  question  I  ask  is  this — Is  it 
our  prercigative^  our  duty,  to  go  by  signs,  or  have 
we  to  take  our  stand  on  a  command  and  a  promise 
to  go  and  execute  that  command  whether  tne  sign 
appear  or  do  not  appear?  The  Israelites  received 
a  command  to  go  and  take  Jericho,  and  they  went 
The  city  was  to  be  taken  by  circumambulation. 
They  went  round  once,  but  not  a  brick  of  the  walls 
feU,  and  they  went  round  a  second  time,  and  a 
thin^  fourth,  fiAh,  and  sixth  time,  and  still  all  the 
bricks  were  there;  firmly  cemented,  and  the  walls 
ttood.  The  defenders  of  Jericho  would  look  on 
those  wonderfiil  walkers,  and  one  can  imagine  them 
saying.  It  is  a  new  mode  of  assault  you  are  adopting ; 
we  wonder  how  lone  you  will  have  to  walk  before 
the  walls  fall ;  Jericho  will  stand  for  a  long  time  if 
it  is  to  be  taken  by  walking.  Nevertheless,  the 
Israelites  held  in  their  hands  the  promise,  and  they 
felt  it  in  their  hearts,  and  they  went  round  the  last 
time  and  the  walls  fell  to  the  ground.  And  if  it 
shouki  be  so  that  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity 
should  come  thus  suddenly,  why  should  we  look  for 
signs?  Does  not  the  Lord  say  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  Cometh  not  by  observation  ?  We  know  there- 
fore that  we  shall  accomplish  our  purpose.  Does 
not  our  Lord  say,  "Heaven  and  eartn  shall  pass 
away,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  My  Word  shall 
pass  away  ?  "  — Mellcr, 


(116S.)  We  cannot  despair  of  inocess.  What, 
though  Uie  dreary  winter  of  the  world*s  moral  life 
may  have  lasted  far  longer  than  the  eager  hopes  of 
the  Church  anticipated  ?  What,  thoueh  the  thick 
darkness  of  an  apparently  eternal  nignt  may  have 
hong  for  centuries  over  the  vast  majority  of  our  race  ? 
We  do  not,  we  cannot  despair.  Not  suddenly — 
not  in  a  moment — was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  bright  and  blessed  change  would  come.  When 
the  morning  dawns  and  struggles  with  the  gloom  of 
night,  how  doubtful,  how  gradual  is  the  progress 
of  the  conflict.  Silently,  and  we  know  not  when, 
the  darkness  beeins  to  melt  in  the  east,  but  heavy 
clouds  may  still  resist  the  splendour  of  the  sun. 
Gleams  of  the  coming  brightness  shoot  up  the 
heavens,  their  lines  of  glory  quiver  along  the  horizon, 
and  prophesy  the  approaching  day ;  but  the  mists 
still  hang  gloomily  in  the  skies,  and  threaten  to  bring 
the  hours  of  darkness  back ;  and  yet  the  nltimate 

*  vktory  of  the  light  is  secure.  When  the  winter 
begins  to  feel  the  thrilling  influence  of  spring,  for 
how  lon^  a  time  is  the  triumph  hindered  and  delayed. 

*  Bitter  winds  by  day,  and  frosts  by  night,  prolong 
the  desolation,  and  retard  the  life  which  is  struggling 
into  faint  and  tender  beauty.  Even  when  in  more 
soathem  lands  the  wild  flowers  have  begun  to  blos- 
mia,  and  the  trees  are  robed  in  the  sweet  fresh 
beauty  of  their  |oung  ibliage^  travel  north wardsi  and 


the  epnound  is  hard  and  bare^  and  the  forests  are 
standing  in  the  grim  nakedness  of  winter  still.  But 
there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  issue  ;  the  winds 
become  more  genial,  and  firuitful  rains  b^n  to  fall, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  more  intense,  and 
the  silent  presence  of  Spring  steals  upwards  from 
the  warmer  south  across  the  fields  of  the  north,  and 
at  last  the  whole  earth  is  bright  with  beautiful  blos- 
soms, as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  along  the  course  of 
rivers  and  wide-spreading  plains,  and  even  up  the 
gaunt  sides  of  rugged  mountains  there  is  the  luxuri- 
ant and  living  ^reen. 

Yes ;  Christ  is  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles— 
and  the  glory  of  the  upper  heavens  shall  yet  scatter 
and  chase  away  the  darkness  which  still  broods  sul- 
lenly over  the  earth ;  and  the  new,  Divine  life,  long 
repressed,  shall  vet  reveal  itself  in  fair  and  wonderful 
and  lavish  fertility ;  the  very  deserts  of  the  world 
shall  be  covered  with  a  moral  wealth  and  beauty  of 
which  the  brightest  spring  time  and  the  richest 
autumn  are  poor  and  pale  symbols,  and  of  which  the 
loveliness  of  Paraoise  was  only  a  dim  and  imperfect 
promise.  The  songs  which  filled  the  night  with  joy 
when  Christ  was  bom  shall  be  heard  again,  with 
sweeter  music,  deeper  harmonies,  and  more  exulting 
raptures ;  all  heaven  shall  come  down  to  earth, — 
thrones  and  dominions,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  and 
shining  armies  of  angels, — to  celebrate  with  sound* 
ing  trumpets  and  golden  harps  and  loud  acclamationi 
ai^  tumultuous  strains  of  triumph,  the  final  victory 
of  Divine  love  over  human  sin,  and  the  restoration 
of  our  race  to  God.  We  are  not  *'  mad  **  in  exulting 
in  these  happy  and  confident  expectations'  God  s 
mercy  is  mightier  than  all  the  powers  of  the  w6rld, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  We — fanatics,  as  men  may 
deem  us — "speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness." 

— i?.  fF.  DaU. 

S8L  How  Iti  trlnmidi  la  to  1M  laciiTed. 

(1 169.)  Let  me  show  Christianity,  not  in  ideas  but 
in  living  men,  and  in  companies  of  them,  and  it  will 
be  triumphant  wherever  it  is  seen. 

Is  there  anything  that  Protestants  repudiate  so 
much  as  Roman  Catholics  ?  Is  there  anything  that 
they  have  a  more  salutary  horror  of  than  these  same 
Roman  Catholics?  And  yet,  when  the  war  is 
raging,  and  there  is  pestilence  in  the  camp,  and  mei^ 
are  sick  and  dying  in  the  hospitals,  let  those  meek- 
eyed  Sisters  of  Mercy  go  there  and  minister  to  the 
wants  of  Protestant  boys,  being  tender  and  gentle 
with  them,  never  seeking  to  breathe  any  ideas  into 
their  minds  that  their  mothers  would  not,  night  and 
day  walking  in  and  out  full  of  disinterestedness  and 
delkacy,  and  difliising  about  them  an  influence  of 
cheer  and  hope  ;  and  let  those  noble  boys  ^o  home  ; 
and  let  any  man  dare  to  speak  a  word  against  these 
kind  creatures,  and  they  will  turn  with  clenched  hand, 
and  say,  "  I  will  beat  you  to  the  dust  if  you  speak 
against  them,  just  as  quick  as  I  would  if  you  spoke 
against  my  mother  or  my  sister  I  " 

What  has  overcome  their  prejudice  against  iie 
Catholics  ?  Is  it  the  edict  of  the  Pope  ?  Is  it  the 
arguments  of  the  priests  ?  Is  it  the  influence  of  the 
adherents  of  that  Church  ?  Is  it  any  charm  of  its 
service?  No,  it  is  the  pure  lives  of  some  of  its 
members.  Those  are  arguments  which  no  man 
wants  to  refiite.  If  there  were  more  such  lives  there 
would  be  less  athebm. 

Do  you  suppose  that  m^m  would  conspire  to  kick 
out  bf^the  heavens  the  sun,  which  is  the  source  of 
their  harvests,  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  every 
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thing  that  makes  life  desirable  ?  Men  want  the  sun. 
And  do  you  suppose  that  if  God  were  pictured  to 
men  as  transcendant  in  beauty,  as  glorious  in  holi- 
ness, and  as  in  sympathy  with  men,  they  would  want 
to  be  'atheists?  They  would  call  out  for  Him. 
They  would  watch  for  Him  as  in  the  night  men 
watch  for  the  morning.  But  if  God  is  held  up  as  a 
crystal,  cut  on  the  edges,  I  do  not  wonder  that  men 
are  atheistic,  pantheistic,  and  infidel.  And  if  you 
take  Christianity  according  to  your  sect,  or  church, 
or  creed,  and  offer  it  to  men,  I  do  not  wonder,  that 
they  feel  that  they  are  fed  with  sand  or  bran.  But 
If  you  bring  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  to  men  they  will 
not  reject  it  {  they  will  accept  it  with  gladness. 
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I.  IS  BELOVED  OF  GOD. 

(117a)  Let  the  head  of  a  fiimily  ascend  a  lofty 
eminence,  and  looking  on  hill  and  dale  and  river, 
and  all  the  beauteous  prospects  which  is  poured  in 
rich  profusion  beneath  his  feet,  suddenly  nis  eye  is 
arrested  bv  his  own  peaceful  dwelling,  where  he  has 
enjoyed  the  tender  charities  of  love,  where  the 
partner  of  his  bosom  and  little  ones  are  nestled  ;  it 
u  here  his  affections  are  drawn,  here  he  dwells  in 
imagination  with  a  fondness,  an  interest,  which 
creation*s  beauties  cannot  excite  in  him.  So  is  it 
with  God  as  it  respects  His  beloved  Zion.  The 
Infinite 'Jehovah,  who  has  called  forth  at-  His  bidding 
creatioirs  glories— the  great  Father  of  His  family, 
which  He  has  adopted  in  Christ  Jesus,  surveys 
creation — looks  down  upon  the  world,  but  sees  no 
object  round  the  spacious  globe  from  east  to  west, 
from  pole  to  pcle,  so  fair  in  His  divine  esteem  as 
Zion  IS  :  "This  is  My  rest  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
here  will  I  dwell.**  The  seat  of  His  desire  and 
]>alace  of  Hit  presence  is  the  Church. 

IL  EMBRACES  ALL  BELIEVERS^  AND  BE- 
LIEVERS ONLY. 

(1 171.)  True  it  is,  this  one  Church  may  have 
many  parts ;  as  the  ocean  sea  is  but  one,  vet  distin- 
guished according  to  the  regions  upon  which  it  lies. 
And  so  there  is  the  German  Ocean,  the  Spanish 
Ocean,  the  English  Ocean,  the  Irish  Ocean,  and 
the  like.  And  thus  there  is  a  church  in  Geneva,  a 
church  in  France,  a  church  in  Scotland,  a  church 
In  England,  and  yet  but  one  militant  Church  upon 
the  earth.  1 

Reason :  For  as  a  kingdom,  divided  into  many 
shires,  and  more  towns  and  villages,  is  called  one, 
because  it  hath  one  and  the  same  king,  one  and  the 
same  law ;  so  the  Church  is  one,  because  it  liveth 
by  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  and  is  ruled  by  one  and 
the  same  Lord,  and  professeth  one  and  the  same  faith; 
hath  one  and  the  same  hope,  and  hath  been  baptized 
with  one  and  the  same  baptism. 

--Rogers^  l594-i66a 

(T173.)  A  man's  wife  It  his  wife,  though  she  be 
never  so  perverse  and  disobedient  to  him  ;  but  no 
soul  is  one  of  His  Church  and  Spouse,  nor  owned  by 
Christ  as  such,  unless  she  become  subject  to  Him. 

^^Gooehnn^  1 600- 1679. 

(1173.I    There  It  bat  one  Univezsal  Church  of 


Christians  In  the  world,  of  which  Christ  is  the  only 
King  and  Head,  and  every  Christian  is  a  member. 
.  ....  If  then  thou  hast  foith,  and  love,  and  the 
Spirit,  thou  art  certainly  a  Christian,  and  a  member 
01  Chnst,  and  of  this  universal  Church  of  Christians. 

As  thou  art  a  subject  of  the  king,  and  a 

member  of  this  kingdom,  whatever  corporation  thou 
be  a  member  of  (perhaps  sometime  of  one,  and  some- 
time of  another) ;  so  thou  art  a  subject  of  Christ, 
whatever  particular  church  thou  be  of :  for  it  is  no 
church  if  they  be  not  Christians,  or  subjects  of  Christ. 
For  one  sect  then  to  say,  Ours  is  the  true  Church, 
and  another  to  say,  Nay,  but  ours  is  the  true  Church, 
is  as  mad  as  to  dispute  whether  your  hall,  or  kitchen, 
or  parlour,  or  coal-house  is  your  house  ;  and  for  one 
to  say.  This  is  the  house,  and  another.  Nay,  but  it  it 
that :  when  a  child  can  tell  tliem,  that  the  best  is 
but  a  part,  and  the  house  containeth  them  all. 

— Bflxter^  1615-1691. 

(T174.)  My  next  address  is  to  them  that  are  so 
solicitous  to  know  which  is  the  true  Church  among 
all  the  parties  in  the  world  that  pretend  to  it  S.lly 
souls  !  they  are  hearkening  to  that  party,  and  to  that 
party,  and  turn  it  may  be  to  one,  and  to  another,  to  find 
the  true  universal  Church.  I  speak  not  in  contempt, 
but  in  compassion.  You  are  in  the  wood,  and  can- 
not find  it  for  trees :  but  you  ask.  Which  of  these 
sort  of  trees  is  the  wood?  Is  it  the  oak,  or  the  ash, 
or  the  elm,  or  poplar  ?  or  is  it  the  hawthorn,  or  the 
bramble  ?  Why,  it  is  all  together.  You  are  studying 
which  of  the  members  is  the  man  :  Is  the  hand  the 
man  ?  or  is  it  the  foot  ?  or  is  it  the  eye  ?  or  the 
het.t  ?  or  which  is  it  ?  Why,  it  is  the  whole  body 
and  soul^  in  which  all  parts  and  feculties  are  com- 
prised. You  wisely  ask,  Which  part  is  the  whole  ? 
Why,  no  part  is  the  whole.  Which  is  the  Catholic 
Church  ?  Is  it  the  Protestants,  the  Calvinists,  or  the 
Lutherans,  the  Papists,  the  Greeks,  the  Ethiopians, 
or  which  is  it  ?  Why,  it  is  never  any  one  of  them,  but 
all  together  that  are  truly  Christians.  Good  Lord  1 
what  a  pitiful  state  is  the  poor  Church  in,  when  we 
must  look  abroad  and  see  such  abundance  running 
up  and  down  the  world,  and  asking,  Whidi  is  the 
world  ?  whether  this  country  be  the  world,  or  that 
country  be  the  world  ?  They  are  as  It  were  running 
up  and  down  England  to  look  for  England,  and  ask. 
Whether  this  town  be  England,  or  whether  it  be  the 
other  ?  They  are  as  men  running  up  and  down 
London  to  inquire  for  London,  and  ask.  Whether 
this  house  be  London,  or  that  street  be  London  ?  or 
some  other?  Thus  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  inquiring  after  the  Church,  and 
asking.  Whether  it  be  this  party  of  Christians,  or 
whether  it  be  the  other  ?  Why,  yon  doting  wretches, 
it  is  all  Christians  in  the  world  of  what  sort  soever, 
that  are  truly  so,  that  constitute  the  Catholic  Church. 

Indeed  if  your  question  were  only.  Which  is  the 
purest,  or  soundest,  or  safest  part  of  the  Church,  then 
there  were  some  sense  ivnt,  and  I  could  quickly 
give  you  advice  for  your  resolution.  If  you  only 
ask.  Whether  the  parlour  or  the  coal-house  be  the 
better  part  or  room  of  the  house  ?  or  Whether  the 
bramble  or  the  oak  be  the  better  part  of  the  wood  ? 
I  should  soon  give  you  an  answer.  So  if  yon  ask. 
Whether  the  Protestants,  or  Papists,  or  Greeks,  bo 
tJie  sounder  part  of  the  Church  ?  I  shouM  soon 
answer  you.  The  same  fiunily  may  have  in  it  both 
infants  and  men  at  age,  sound  men  and  sick  men  j 
some  that  have  but  small  distemper,  and  some  that 
have  the  plague  or  lq>rosy  :  and  yet  all  are  td/ob^ 
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ind  memben  of  the  family :  and  so  hath  the  Choreh 
of  God  such  members. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1 1 76.)  From  a  small  town  that  lay  in  the  bosom 
of  gently  swelling  hills  rose,  some  with  spires  and 
some  without  them,  three  or  four  diurches  belong- 
'  ing  to  the  chief  denominations  of  our  country — the 
sign  at  once  of  our  religious  liberties  and  religious 
earnestness.  On  a  sweet  summer  evening  a  travel- 
ler looked  along  the  valley  on  this  peaceful  scene, 
when  a  shower  of  rain  was  falling.  Suddenly  the 
sun  broke  out,  and  flung  a  bright  bow  on  the  cloud 
that,  like  that  of  mercy,  discharged  its  showers  on 
alL  The  rainbow  encircled  withm  its  arms  suburb 
and  city,  lofty  church  and  humble  meeting  house. 
And  was  it  not  a  true  and  happy  fiuicy  that  saw  in 
this  heavenly  bow  an  emblem  of  that  covenant 
which,  irrespective  of  minor  differences,  embraces 
ail  beUevezs  within  the  same  arms  of  mercy  ? 

— Guthrie, 

(1177.)  The  Church  b  a  garden  laid  out  in  many 
beds  which  rary  in  shape  with  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  under-gardeners  regret  there 
IS  not  one  large  bed  within  one  and  the  same  border. 
Others  would  have  all  the  beds  of  the  same  form, 
some  advocating  the  souare  shape,  others  the  cir- 
cular, others  the  oval.  A  few  of  the  gardeners,  how- 
ever, regarded  by  some  of  their  fellow-labourers 
as  lai  and  dangerous  in  their  opinions,  think  that 
the  existing  arrangement  may  be  best  afler  all,  the 
variety  favouring  both  beauty  and  productiveness. 
Some,  not  satisfied  that  the  shape  of  the  bed  they 
are  appointed  to  cultivate  distinguishes  it  from  others, 
fence  tt  with  a  thick  and  lofty  hedge,  within  which 
they  carefully  shut  themselves  up,  and  by  which  the 
rest  of  the  garden  is  so  concealed  from  them  that 
they  begin  to  fancy  their  little  section  is  the  whole 
of  it  But  when  Cfod's  bright  sun  arises  it  shine«  on 
all  the  garden,  heeding  not  the  fences,  which  only 
serve  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  the  beds  they  shut 
off  from  the  rest ;  and  the  impartial  showers  fall, 
and  the  refreshing  dews  distil,  on  all  alike.  And  the 
same  flowers  bloom  in  all ;  and  from  mignonette  and 
rose  the  bees  gather  the  same  honey,  heedless  of  the 
fences.  Those  gardeners  who,  while  retaining  the 
shape  of  their  several  borders,  content  themselves 
with  hedges  the  lowest  and  the  thinnest,  are  best 
able  to  look  beyond  their  own  enclosure,  and  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  viewing  the  fruits  and  flowers 
that  flourish  elsewhere.  — Aewman  Hall, 


III.  ALL  ITS  MEMBERS  ARE  IMPERFECT. 

(117S.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  common  hos- 
pital, wherein  all  are  in  some  measure  sick  of  some 
*;>mtual  disease  or  other,  that  we  should  all  have 
giuund  of  exercising  mutually  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  meekness.  — .St^^,  1577-1635. 

IT.  THOUGH  IT  CONTAINS  MANY  UN- 
HOLY PERSONS^  YET  EVEN  THE  VISIBLE 
CHURCH  IS  HOLY, 

(1179.)  To  the  satHls  of  God  (Eph.  L  i). 
Though  we  have  sins  too  many,  yet  the  better  part 
gives  the  name.  Corn-fields  we  see  have  many 
weeds,  jct  we  call  them  oom-fields,  not  fields  of 
*eeds;  sohere.  — Baynet  1617, 


(1 180.)  As  a  heap  of  wheat,  though  it  have  chafl 
in  it,  b  yet  called  wheat ;  or  as  a  tun  of  wi  :e,  thou^ti 
it  have  lees  in  it,  is  yet  called  wine ;  or  as  a  field 
wherein  tares  app^ur  with  the  wheat  U  called  a  corn- 
field :  even  so  the  visi  le  Church  is  the  Chur  h. 
Though  it  consisteth  of  good  and  bad,  and  be  mixed 
of  the  elect  and  reprobate,  yet  are  they  called  God's 
Church  for  the  elect's  sake,  and  have  their  denomi- 
nation from  the  better,  not  the  bigger  part. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(1181.)  This  profession  may  be  much  in  the  dark, 
and  not  be  so  visible  as  before ;  as  a  field  of  com 
overtopped  by  weeils  looks  at  a  distance  as  if  it 
were  nothing  else  but  the  blue  and  red  cockle  and 
darnel,  but  when  we  come  near  we  see  that  the  good 
grain  shows  its  head  as  well  as  the  weeds.  So 
among  a  professing  people  there  will  be  some  some- 
where or  other.  — Chamock^  1628-16801 

(i  182.)  The  visible  Chnrch  is  much  larger  than  the 
mystical,  though  but  one  Church  ;  that  is,  the  Church 
hath  more  professing  than  regenerate  members,  and 
will  have  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  none  must 
expect  that  they  be  commensurate. 

As  a  corn-field, — i.  corn,  2.  straw  and  chafl*,  and 
3.  weeds  and  stricken  ears, — is  denominated  from 
the  corn,  which  is  the  chief  (preserved)  part ;  but 
the  straw  must  not  be  cast  out  because  it  is  necessary 
for  the  com ;  but  the  weeds  must  be  pulled  up, 
except  when  doing  it  may  hurt  the  wheat :  even  so 
the  Church  hath,  i.  sincere  Christians  from  whom 
it  is  denominated  ;  2.  Close  hypocrites,  whose  gifts 
are  for  the  good  of  the  sincere,  and  must  not  be 
cast  out  by  the  pastors ;  3.  Heretics  and  notorious 
wicked  men,  who  are  impenitent  after  due  admoni- 
tion ;  and  these  must  be  cast  out,  except  when  it 
may  hazard  the  Church. 

'^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1183.)  In  evenr  corn-field  there  are  plants  ot 
sickly  as  well  as  of  luxuriant  appearance,  supplying 
a  fit  emblem  of  the  various  characters  which  compose 
the  true  Church  of  Christ.  Some  indeed  are  stunted 
in  their  growth  by  various  causes ;  others  ripening 
into  thie  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ,  having 
received  a  larger  measure  of  the  spirit  of  all  grace, 
and  enjoyed  a  more  copious  effusion  of  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Yet  these  must  be  per- 
mitted to  mingle  together  till  the  harvest.  Each 
have  their  separate  uses  ;  and  as  the  wise  husband- 
man is  content  and  thankful  if  the  weeds  do  not 
overpower  the  com,  so  the  wise  Christian  will  be 
grateful  to  God  that  errors  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice  are  not  more  abounding  than  they  are,  being 
satisfied  that  in  the  final  issue  and  separation  of  the 
tares  from  the  com,  there  will  be  nothing  to  com- 
plain of;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  purposes 
of  God  will  work  their  way  through  all  human  hypo- 
crisy and  weakness,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  truth  of  the 
gracious  promise  (Matt.  ill.  12)* 

V.  HER  MISSION. 

(1 184.)  The  trae  and  grand  idea  of  a  church  is  a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  making  men  like  Christ, 
—earth  like  heaven, — the  kingdoms  of  the  world  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  — Arnold^  1795-1842 

(1185.)  There  is  a  new-fimgled  modem  doctrine 
that  the  Church  is  bound  to  take  care  of  its  own 
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lobjectt,  and  not  eo  oat  of  itself  to  meddle  with 
other  subjects.  That  Is,  In  my  judgment,  as  if  the 
sun  should  take  counsel  with  itself,  and  say,  "  Here 
am  I,  a  splendid  old  sun,  and  I  have  got  to  take 
care  of  my  light !  everything  depends  on  me,  and 
it  will  not  do  for  me  to  compromise  myself,  and  go 
into  that  deep  valley,  into  that  dark  cave,  or  into  tluit 
obscure  thicket  My  business  is  to  keep  bright,  and 
take  care  of  myself."  What  Idnd  of  a  sun  would 
it  be  that  should  talk  thus?  But  you  will  find 
ministers  and  churches  talking  in  the  same  way. 
They  say,  "  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  Uke 
care  of  religion."  Did  Christ  die  for  religion,  or 
did  He  die  for  man  ?  I  had  always  suppled  that 
the  business  of  the  Church  was  to  take  care  of  men. 
Suppose  a  mother  should  say,  "  My  business  is  to 
take  care  of  maternal  and  filial  love,  and  not  of  my 
children  t"  She  would  exhibit  the  same  wisdom 
that  you  see  in  churches  and  ministers  when  they 
declare  that  it  is  their  business  to  talce  care  of 
religion.  Whv,  it  is  the  most  hideous  form  of  sel- 
fishness out  ot  hell — this  attempt  of  a  creat  moral 
institution,  that  is  set  to  be  the  light  of  the  world, 
and  the  teacher  of  men  in  eveiy  visible  relation  in 
life,  and  that  is  ordained  to  lay  the  law  of  God  on 
thought  and  feeling  and  conduct,  to  draw  back  from 
its  great  work,  and  say,  "  It  is  not  our  business 
to  take  care  of  those  things."  It  is  fundamental 
apostasy.  It  is  egregious  recreancy.  And  that  dark- 
lantern  Church  that  shines  on  nothing  outside,  and 
only  on  that  which  is  inside  of  itself,  does  not  belong 
Co  Christ.    Who  owns  it  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  t 

— Bti€her. 

(iiS6.)  A  church  is  corrupted  when  it  wants 
Christianity  for  its  own  peace,  and  not  for  the 
amelioration  of  persons  that  are  not  members  of  it. 
When  a  lighthouse- keeper,  on  a  stormy,  dark, 
tempestuous  night,  is  told  to  go  into  his  attic  and 
take  care  of  the  lantern,  why  does  he  receive  such 
instruction  ?  Because  the  ocean-burdened  ship  afar 
off,  and  a  long  way  from  home,  is  coming  upon  the 
coast.  He  is  to  do  it,  because  wind-driven  crai^ 
are  creeping  toward  the  land,  and  need  the  guidance 
of  the  light.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  imperilled 
mariner  that  he  is  sent  to  take  care  of  the  lantern. 
But  suppose  he  should  say,  "I  am  instructed  to 
take  care  of  this  light ; "  and  should  put  up  the 
shutters,  saying,  **  The  wind  is  not  going  to  blow 
this  light  out ;  and  should  hang  curtains  over  all 
the  cracks,  saying,  *'  I  will  keep  out  every  breath  of 
air."  The  lieht  is  safe,  and  it  illumines  the  little 
room  in  which  it  bums  ;  but  on  the  sea  it  is  darlc 
He  might  just  as  well  let  the  light  go  out ;  for  the 
only  object  in  keeping  it  is  that  those  on  the  deep 
who  are  approaching  the  shore  may  be  directed  by  it. 
Now  churches  are  God's  lighthouses,  and  He  says 
to  them,  "  Shine  out  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
wretched,  the  neglected."  "  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

— Beechir. 


TI.    THR  CHURCH  IH  THE  MIDDLR  AGES. 

(i  187.)  The  Church  has  many  times  l>een  compared 
by  divines  to  the  ark  of  which  we  read  in  the  Book 
ot  Genesis ;  but  never  was  the  resemblance  more 
perfect  than  daring  that  evil  time  when  she  rode 
alone,  amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the  deluge 
beneath  whidi  all  the  great  worlu  of  ancient  power 


and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that 
feeble  germ  firom  which  a  second  and  more  glorioui 
civilisauon  was  to  spring. 

—Macauiay^  1800-1859^ 

VII.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THR  BIBLR. 

(1188.)  God  speaks  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
it  teaches  the  Church  herself;  and  therefore  His 
authority  in  the  Scriptures  is  greater,  the  authority  of 
Him  that  teaches,  than  of  those  by  whom  He  teaches: 
as  the  authority  of  a  king  in  his  laws  is  greater  than 
that  of  an  officer  that  proclaims  them.  A  king  may 
by  his  council  or  judges  acquaint  his  subjects  with 
his  laws;  but  will  it  there/ore  follow,  because  he 
speaks  his  mind  which  is  in  those  laws  by  such 
officers,  that  their  authority  is  greater  than  that  of 
those  laws  themselves  ?  God  speaks  by  the  Church 
(the  true  Church  we  mean) ;  but  He  speaks  nothing 
by  her  but  what  He  speaks  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
she  does  only  ministerially  declare  to  us  :  and  there- 
fore the  authority  of  God  and  His  law  is  above  hers, 
who,  though  she  publish,  yet  did  not  make  it,  but  is 
herself  subject  to  it,  and  by  that  law  only  stands 
obliged  to  publish  it  to  others.  [See  the  bible. 
533-534-1  — Ottwi,  1616-1683. 

VIII.  HRR  AUTHORITY  TO  ORDAIW  CRRR- 

MONIES. 

(1189.)  It  u  no  more  disgrace  to  Scripture  to 
have  left  things  free  to  be  ordered  by  the  Church, 
than  for  nature  to  have  left  it  to  the  wit  of  man  to 
devise  his  own  attire.  — Hooker^  1 586-1647. 

IX.  HRR  UNITY. 

1.  In  wbat  it  oonsltti. 

(1190.)  This  unity,  whereof  the  iq>ostIe  speaks, 
consists  in  submission  to  one  single  influence  or 
spirit  Wherein  consists  the  unity  of  the  body? 
Consists  it  not  in  this,  that  there  is  one  life  uniting, 
making  all  the  separate  members  one  ?  Take  away 
the  life,  and  the  members  fall  to  pieces ;  they  are 
no  longer  one ;  decomposition  b^ns,  and  every 
element  separates,  no  longer  having  any  principle 
of  cohesion  or  union  with  the  rest. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who,  at  some  time  or  other, 
has  not  been  struck  with  the  power  there  is  in  a 
single  living  influence.  Have  we  never,  for  instance, 
felt  the  power  wherewith  the  orator  unites  and  holds 
together  a  thousand  men  as  if  they  were  but  one  ; 
with  flashing  eyes  and  throbbing  hearts  all  attentive 
to  his  words,  and  by  the  difference  of  their  attitudes, 
by  the  variety  of  expressions  of  their  countenances, 
testifying  to  the  unity  of  that  single  living  feeling 
with  which  he  had  inspired  them?  Whether  it  be 
indignation,  whether  it  be  compassion,  or  whether 
it  be  enthusiasm,  that  one  living  influence  made  the 
thousand  for  the  time  one.  Have  we  not  heard 
how,  even  in  this  century  in  which  we  live,  the 
various  and  conflicting  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  concentrated  into  one,  wlien  the  threat 
of  foreign  invasion  had  fused  down  and  broken  the 
edges  of  conflict  and  variance,  and  from  shore  to 
shore  was  heard  one  cry  of  terrible  defiance,  and 
the  difllerent  classes  and  orders  of  this  manifold  and 
mighty  England  were  as  one  ?  Have  we  not  hdard 
how  the  mighty  winds  hold  together  as  if  one  the 
various  atoms  of  the  desert,  so  that  they  rush  like 
a  living  thing  across  the  wilderness?     And  lhi% 
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bfcthreiiy  b  the  unity  of  the  Chuxdi  of  Christ,  the 
lobjectioa  to  the  one  unitiiig  spirit  of  its  God. 

— /:  W.  Roherison,  1816-1853. 

(1191.)  Unity,  is  that  it  subsists  between  things 
not  similar  and  alike,  but  things  dissimilar  or  un- 
like. There  is  no  unity  in  the  separate  atoms  of  a 
sand'pit ;  they  are  things  similar ;  there  is  an  aggre- 
^te  or  collection  of  them.  Even  if  they  be  hardened 
m  a  mass  they  are  not  one,  they  do  not  form  a  unity ; 
they  are  simply  a  mass.  There  is  no  unity  in  a 
Bode  of  sheep ;  it  is  simply  a  repetition  of  a  number 
of  things  similar  to  each  other.  If  you  strike  off 
firom  a  thousand  five  hundred,  or  if  you  strike  off 
nine  hundred,  there  is  nothing  lost  of  unity,  because 
there  never  was  unity.  A  flock  of  one  thousand  or 
a  flock  of  five  is  just  as  much  a  flock  as  any  other 
number. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  turn  to  the  anitv  of 
peace  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  and  we  find  it  is 
something  diflerent ;  it  is  made  up  of  dissimilar 
members,  without  which  dissimilanty  there  could 
be  no  nnity.  Each  b  imperfect  in  itself,  each  sup- 
plying what  it  has  in  itself  to  the  deficiencies  and 
wants  of  the  other  members.  So,  if  you  strike  off 
from  thb  body  any  one  member,  if  you  cut  off  an 
arm,  or  tear  out  an  eye,  instantly  the  unity  b  de- 
stroyed ;  you  have  no  longer  an  entire  and  perfect 
body,  thm  b  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  the  whole^ 
a  part,  a  portion ;  no  unity  whatever. 

This  will  help  as  to  understand  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Chnst  If  the  ages  and  the  centuries 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  the  different  churches 
whereof  it  was  composed,  if  the  different  members 
of  each  church  were  similar,  one  in  this,  that  they 
all  held  the  same  views,  all  spoke  the  same  words, 
all  viewed  truth  from  the  same  side,  they  would  have 
no  unity ;  but  would  simply  be  an  aggregate  of 
atomsi  the  sand-pit  over  again. 

— i^.  fT.  Robertson^  1816-1853. 

(1192.)  The  unity  the  Scriptures  speak  of  does 
not  mean  agreenunt  in  doctrine^  nor  yet  concord  and 
mutual  good  will ;  though  these  are  strongly  insbted 
on  by  the  apostles.  Nor,  again,  does  it  mean  that 
all  Christians  belong,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  some 
mu  satiety  an  earth,  Thb  b  what  the  apostles  never 
aimed  at,  and  what  never  was  actually  the  state  of 
things,  ftom  the  time  that  the  Christian  religion 
extended  beyond  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  Church 
b  undoubtedly  09te,  and  so  is  the  human  race  one; 
but  not  as  a  society  or  community,  for,  as  such,  it 
b  only  one  when  considered  as  to  its  future  ei^istence. 
The  teaching  of  Scripture  clearly  is,  that  believers 
on  earth  are  part  of  a  great  society  (church  or  con- 
gregation), of  which  the  Head  is  in  heaven,  and  of 
which  many  of  the  members  only  "  live  unto  God," 
or  exist  in  Hb  counsels, — some  having  long  since 
departed,  and  some  being  not  yet  bom.  The 
muversal  Church  of  Chrbt  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  ONB  in  reference  to  Him,  its  supreme  Head  in 
keatfen  ;  but  it  b  not  one  community  on  earth.  And 
even  so  the  human  race  is  one  in  respect  of  the  One 
Creator  ami  Governor;  but  thb  does  not  make  it 
one  family  or  one  state.  And  though  all  men  are 
bound  to  live  in  peace^  and  to  be  kindly  disposed 
towards  every  fellow  creature,  and  all  bound  to  a§fee 
in  thinking  and  doing  whatever  b  right,  yet  Qtey 
•re  not  at  all  bound  to  live  under  one  sin^  govern- 
meni,  extending  over  the  whole  world.  Nor,  again, 
an  iXL  nations  bound  to  have  the  same  form  of 


government,  regal  or  republican,  &c  That  is  a 
matter  left  to  their  discretion.  But  all  are  bound 
to  do  their  best  to  promote  the  great  objects  for  which 
all  government  is  instituted, — good  order,  justice, 
and  public  prosperity. 

And  even  so  the  apostles  founded  Christian 
churches,  all  based  on  the  same  principles,  all  shar- 
ing common  privii^es—"  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptbm," — and  all  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
but  all  quite  independent  of  eadi  other.  And 
while,  by  the  inspiration  of  Him  who  knew  what 
was  in  man,  they  clelineated  those  Christian  principles 
which  man  could  not  have  devised  for  himself,  each 
church  has  been  left,  by  the  same  Divine  foresight, 
to  make  the  application  of  those  principles  in  its 
symbols,  its  forms  of  worship,  and  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal regulations;  and  while  steering  its  course  by 
the  chart  and  compass  which  His  holy  Word 
supplies,  to  regulate  for  itself  the  sails  and  rudder 
according  to  the  winds  and  currents  it  may  meet 
with. 

Now,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  sort  of  variation 
resulting  from  this  independence  and  freedom,  so 
far  from  breaking  the  bond,  is  the  best  preservative 
of  it.  A  number  of  neighbouring  families,  living  in 
perfect  unity,  will  be  thrown  into  discord  as  soon  as 
^ou  compel  them  to  form  one  family,  and  to  observe 
m  thing^  intrinsically  indifferent  the  same  rules. 
One,  for  instance,  likes  early  hours,  and  another 
late ;  one  likes  the  windows  open,  and  another  shut ; 
and  thus,  by  beii^  brought  too  close  together,  they 
are  driven  into  iU-will  by  one  being  perpetually 
forced  to  give  way  to  another.  Of  Uib  character 
were  those  disputations  which  arose  (though  they 
subseouently  assumed  a  different  character)  about 
Churcn  music,  .the  posture  of  the  communicants,  the 
colours  of  a  minbter's  dr^s,  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  &&  -^Whaidy, 

(1 193.)  If  unity  has  been  lost,  truth  has  been  pre- 
served to  us.  And  thb  is  our  consolation.  If  the 
Church  be  not  the  great  ocean,  vast,  bright,  firesh, 
a  counterpart  of  the  blue  heaven  above  it,  still  she 
b  like  the  hundred  lakes  that  nestle  among  the 
sheltering  hills ;  they  know  not  each  other,  but 
eveiy  one  of  them  reflects,  and  truly,  the  firmament 
above!  So  fiir  as  salvation  by  Christ  b  brought 
home  to  men  by  the  teaching  of  the  churches,  so 
long  there  is  an  underlying  bond  of  agreement  which 
outward  mbunderstanding  cannot  conceal.  We  are 
one  in  the  one  witness  tluit  we  bear  to  Jesus,  in  the 
one  hope  that  we  awaken  through  His  gospel,  in  the 
one  common  direction  towards  which  our  faces  turn, 
waiting  till  the  dark  sky  shall  kindle  with  the  Orient 
flush  5.  Hb  glorious  reappearing. 

— Archbishop  Thomson, 

%  Utlfoxmlty  in  not  enentlal  to  unity. 

(i  194.)  Men  have  formed  to  themselves  two  ideas 
of  unity  :  the  first  is  a  sameness  of  form— of  expres- 
sion— the  second  an  identity  of  spirit.  Some  of  the 
best  of  mankind  have  fondly  hoped  to  realUe  a  unity 
for  the  Church  of  Chrbt  which  should  be  manifested 
by  uniform  expressions  in  everythi ng.  Their  imagina- 
tions have  loved  to  paint,  as  the  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church,  a  state  in  wnich  the  same  liturgy  should  be 
used  throughout  the  world,  the  same  ecclesiastical 
government,  even  the  same  vestment,  the  same 
canonical  hours,  the  same  form  of  architecture. 
They  could  conceive  nothing  more  entirely  one  than 
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i  Church  so  constituted  that  the  same  pnyers,  in  the 
very  same  expressions,  at  the  very  same  noment, 
thould  be  ascending  to  the  Eternal  Ear. 

There  are  others  who  have  thrown  aside  entirely 
this  idea  as  chimerical ;  who  have  not  only  ceased 
to  hope  it,  but  even  to  wish  it,  who  if  it  could  be 
realised  would  consider  it  a  matter  of  regret ;  who 
feel  that  the  minds  of  men  are  various,  their  modes 
and  habits  of  tJiought,  their  original  capacities  and 
acquired  asMXiiations,  infinitely  diverse ;  and  who, 
perceiving  that  the  law  of  the  universal  system  is 
manifoldness  in  unity,  have  ceased  to  expect  any 
other  oneness  for  the  Church  of  Christ  than  that 
of  a  sameness  of  spirit  showing  itself  through 
diversities  of  gifts.  Amon^  these  last  was  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  his  large  and  glorious  mind  rejoiced  m  the 
contemplation  of  the  countless  manifestations  of 
spiritual  nature  beneath  which  he  detected  one  and 
tne  same  pervading  mind.  Now  let  us  look  at  this 
matter  somewhat  more  closely. 

1.  All  real  unity  is  manifold.  Feelings  in  them- 
selves identical  find  countless  forms  of  expression ; 
for  instance,  sorrow  is  the  same  feeling  throughout 
the  human  race  ;  but  the  Oriental  prostrates  himself 
apon  the  ground,  throws  dust  upon  his  head,  tears 
his  garments,  is  not  ashamed  to  break  out  into  the 
most  violent  lamentations.  In  the  north  we  rule 
our  grief ;  suffer  not  even  a  quiver  to  be  seen  upon 
the  lip  or  brow,  and  consider  calmness  as  the  appro- 
priate expression  of  manlv  grief.  Nay,  two  sisters  of 
different  temperament  will  show  their  grief  diverselv  ; 
one  will  love  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  of  the  qualities 
of  the  departed ;  the  other  feels  it  a  sacred  sorrow,  on 
which  the  lips  are  sealed  for  ever.  Yet  woul-l  it 
not  be  idle  to  ask  which  of  them  has  the  truest 
affection?  Are  they  not  both  in  their  own  way 
true  ?  In  the  East,  men  take  off  their  sandals  in 
devotion ;  we  exactly  reverse  the  procedure,  and 
uncover  the  head.  The  Oriental  prostrates  himself 
in  the  dust  before  his  sovereign ;  even  before  his 
God  the  Briton  only  kneels  :  yet  would  it  not  again 
be  idle  to  ask  which  is  the  essential  and  proper  form 
of  reverence?  Is  not  true  reverence  in  all  cases 
modified  by  the  individualities  of  temprrament 
and  education?  Should  we  not  say,  in  all  these 
forms  worketh  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  rever- 
ence? 

2.  All  living  unity  is  spiritual,  not  formal ;  not 
sameness,  but  manifoldness.  You  may  have  a  unity 
shown  in  identity  of  form  ;  but  it  is  a  lifeless  unity. 
There  is  a  sameness  on  the  sea-beach — that  unity 
which  the  ocean  waves  have  produced  by  curling 
and  forcibly  destroying  the  angularities  of  individusu 
form,  so  that  every  stone  presents  the  same  monotony 
of  aspect,  and  you  must  fracture  each  again  in 
order  to  distinguish  whether  you  hold  in  your  hand 
a  mass  of  flint  or  a  fragment  of  basalt.  There  is  no 
life  in  unity  such  as  this. 

But  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  unity  that  is  living, 
the  form  becomes  more  complex,  and  you  search  m 
vain  for  uniformity.  In  the  parts  it  must  be  found, 
if  found  at  all,  in  the  sameness  of  pervading  life. 
The  illustration  given  by  the  apostle  is  that  of  the 
human  body — a  higher  unity,  he  says,  by  being 
composed  of  many  members,  than  if  every  member 
were  but  a  repetition  of  a  single  type. 

— /;  iV,  Robertson^  1816-1853. 

(1 195.)  Out  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race  a  few  features  diversify  themselves  into 
10  many  forms  of  countenance   that  scarcely  two 


could  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  Tliere  are  no 
two  leares  on  the  same  tree  alike ;  nor  two  sides  of 
the  same  leaf;  unless  you  cut  and  kill  it.  There  is 
a  sacredness  in  individuality  of  character ;  each  one 
bom  into  this  world  is  a  fresh  new  soul  intended  by 
his  Maker  to  develop  himself  in  a  new  fresh  way  ; 
we  are  what  we  are,  we  cannot  be  truly  other  than 
ourselves.  We  reach  perfection  not  by  copying, 
much  less  by  aiming  at  originality ;  but  by  con- 
sistently and  steadily  working  out  the  life  which  is 
common  to  us  all,  according  to  the  character  which 
God  has  given  us. 

And  thus  will  the  Church  of  God  be  one  at  last- 
will  present  a  unity  like  that  of  heaven.  There  is 
one  universe  in  which  each  separate  star  differs  from 
another  in  glory :  one  Church  in  which  a  single 
spirit,  the  life  of  God,  pervades  each  separate  soul : 
and  just  in  proportion  as  that  life  becomes  exalte! 
does  it  enable  every  one  to  shine  forth  in  the  dis- 
tinctness of  his  own  separate  individuality,  like  the 
stars  of  heaven. 

— /:  W.  RtherUoH^  1816-1853. 

(1196.)  As  uniformity  is  not  unity,  so,  in  the  evil 
sense  of  the  term,  variety  is  not  variance  ;  and  there 
may  be  in  the  Church  of  God,  as  in  His  works,  variety 
the  most  diversified,  combined  with  unity  the  inost 
Divine.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars ; 
and  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory* 
The  stars  differ  in  size ;  they  differ  in  colour ; 
they  differ  in  their  distance  from  the  source  of  light. 
One  has  belts,  another  satellites ;  some  move  in 
eccentric,  and  others  in  regular  orbits  ;  but  by  virtue 
of  their  fellowship  with  one  central  sun,  they  have 
fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  as  all  stars  re- 
volving round  the  sun  belong  to  one  solar  system, 
all  the  minds  deriving  life,  light,  and  impulse  from 
Christ,  however  vari^  in  other  respects,  belong  to 
one  Church.  This  is  the  dictum  of  no  mere  human 
authority,  the  speculation  of  no  vain  theorist.  An 
apostle  himself  has  announced  it ;  for,  writing,  not 
to  the  men  of  his  own  generation  alone,  but  to  all 
for  whom  the  Bible  is  intended — that  is,  to  all  the 
human  race — he  teaches,  in  terms  the  most  unequi- 
vocal, that  if  we  have  fellowship  with  that  Saviour 
whom  the  apostles  declare,  we  have  fellowship  vdth 
the  apostles  themselves.  ^StanjonL 

8b  Its  adTantagei. 

(1197.)  Great  is  the  force  of  unity,  peace,  and 
concord.  One  man  serves  to  strengthen  and  stablish 
another,  Hke  many  staves  bound  together  in  one. 
Many  sticks  or  staves  bound  together  in  one  bundle 
are  not  easily  broken  ;  but  sever  them  and  pull  them 
asunder,  they  are  soon  broken  with  little  strength. 
Thus  the  case  in  all  societies,  whether  it  be  in  the 
Church,  or  commonwealth,  or  in  the  private  family. 

— Attersd^  1618. 

(1198.)  Union  is  power.  The  most  attenuated 
thread  when  sufficiently  multiplied  will  form  the 
strongest  cable.  A  single  drop  of  water  is  a  weak 
and  powerless  thing ;  but  an  innnite  number  of  drops 
united  by  the  force  of  attraction  will  form  a  stream  ; 
and  many  streams  combined  will  form  a  river  ;  till 
rivers  pour  their  waters  into  the  mighty  ocean,  whose 
proud  waves  defying  the  power  of  man  none  can  stay 
out  He  who  formed  them.  And  thus  forces  which 
acting  singly  are  utterly  impotent,  are  when  acting 
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in  combination  resistless  in  their  eneigies,  mighty  in 
power.  And  when  this  great  union  of  the  several 
|x>wers  of  the  Church  shall  be  brought  to  bear 
unitedly  on  one  point,  its  triumph  will  be  the  sub- 
jection of  a  world  to  Christ  which  now  defies  the 
solitary  efiEbrts  of  single  forces.  ^^Sa/Ur, 

C  Eo  w  tt  U  to  tM  «mtiied. 

(1 199.)  An  apparent  union  may  be  produced  by 
none  thinking  at  all,  as  well  as  by  all  thmking  alike ; 
but  such  a  union,  as  Leighton  observes,  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  active  heat  of  the  spirit,  but  is  a  con- 
fusion rather  arising  from  the  want  of  it ;  not  a  fusing 
together,  but  a  freezing  together,  as  cold  congregates 
all  bodies  how  heterogeneous  soever,  sticks,  stones, 
and  water  :  but  beat  makes  first  a  separation  of  dif- 
ferent things,  and  then  unites  those  that  are  of  the 
aame  nature.  — SalUr, 

(i2oa)  For  the  sake  of  unity,  it  Is  not  neediiil  to 
■onender  an  iota  of  the  truth,  or  jrield  one  con- 
idcntious  conviction,  so  long  as  it  remains  con- 
scientious. It  is  very  common  with  those  who 
misunderstand  the  matter,  to  say,  "Come,  now,  you 
and  I  do  not  think  exactly  alike ;  perhaps  we  are 
both  right,  and  it  is  as  likely  we  are  both  wrong. 
But  it  is  a  point  of  no  moment ;  what  would  you  say 
to  throw  it  overjxwrd  altogether,  and  give  ourselves 
DO  more  concern  about  it  ? "  To  which,  in  many 
casa^  it  might  be  a  very  just  answer — ''You  may 
intend  this  for  liberality,  but  to  me  it  sounds  like 
latitudinarianism.  I  believe  that  I  found  this  truth 
in  the  Bible ;  and  if  so,  it  is  one  of  the  truths  of  God. 
I  dare  not  cast  it  overboard  ;  and  I  shall  be  very 
sony  if  having  it  on  board  deprives  me  of  your  com- 
pany. If  it  be  so  offensive  to  you  that  you  must 
needs  sail  in  a  separate  ship,  I  hope  we  shall  not 
hoist  hostile  flags.  But  as  neither  of  us  holds  it  vital, 
might  we  not  agree  to  differ  regarding  it ;  and  as  we 
grow  in  knowl^ge  and  in  grace,  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  Lord  will  reveal  even  this  unto  us?" 
Wherever  souls  are  joined  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
His  image  is  visible  upon  them,  there  is  actual  unity 
of  the  most  important  kind.  Were  this  actual  unity 
■lore  frequently  made  the  foundation  of  a  practiciu 
mity,  there  would  soon  be  more  doctrinal  unity 
among  Christians.  But  it  is  an  unhallowed  mode  of 
procuring  practical  unity  to  purchase  it  at  the  price 
of  truth.  As  a  compromise  of  error  cannot  lead  to 
vnit^,  so  '*  truth  in  love "  will  breed  no  schism. 
Christian  unit^  is  the  union  of  believers— union  in 
the  truth — union  in  the  Lord.  Like  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  it  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
Lights.  It  is  given  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given. 
Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  love  as  well 
«s  liberty.  ^^IlamiUon^  i8i4-l867« 

(laoi.)  Heaven  Is  the  abode  of  unity,  and  when 
the  ^irit  of  unity  comes  into  a  soul  or  into  a  Church 
it  cometh  from  above.  The  Comforter  brings  it 
down.  Discord  is  of  the  earth  or  from  beneath. 
The  divisions  of  Christians  show  that  there  is  still 
much  carnality  amongst  them.  The  more  carnal  a 
Christian  is  the  more  sectarian  will  he  be,  and  the 
more  spiritual  he  is  the  more  loving  and  forbearing 
and  self-renouncing  are  you  sure  to  find  him.  And 
it  is  with  Christian  communities  as  with  individual 
Christiarai.  When  the  tide  is  out,  you  may  have 
noticed  as  you  rambled  among  the  rocks  little  pools 
with  little  fishes  in  them.  To  the  shrimp  in  such  a 
pool  his  foot  depth  of  salt  water  is  all  the  ocean  for 


the  time  bein^.  He  has  no  dealings  with  hb  neigh* 
hour  shrimp  m  the  adjacent  pool,  though  it  may  be 
only  a  few  inches  of  sand  that  divide  them.  But 
when  the  rising  ocean  begins  to  lip  over  the  margin 
of  his  lurking  place,  one  pool  joins  another,  their 
various  tenants  meet,  and  by  and  by  in  place  of 
their  little  standing  water  they  have  the  ocean's 
boundless  fields  to  roam  in.  When  the  tide  is  out 
— ^when  religion  is  low — the  faithful  are  to  be  found 
insulated,  here  a  few  and  there  a  few,  in  the  little 
standing  pools  that  stud  the  beach,  having  no  deal- 
ings with  their  neighbours  of  the  adjacent  pools, 
calling  them  Samaritans,  and  fancying  that  their 
own  httle  communion  includes  all  that  are  precious 
in  God's  sight  They  forget  for  a  time  that  there 
is  a  vast  and  expansive  ocean  rising — every  ripply 
every  influx  brings  it  nearer — a  mighty  communion, 
even  the  communion  of  saints,  which  is  to  engulf 
all  minor  considerations  and  to  enable  the  fishers  of 
all  pools,  the  Christians — the  Christ-lovers — of  all 
denominations  to  come  together.  When  like  a 
flood  the  Spirit  flows  into  the  churches,  church 
will  join  to  church,  and  saint  will  join  to  saint,  and 
all  will  rejoice  to  find  that  if  their  little  pools  have 
perished,  it  b  not  by  the  scorchine  summer's  drought, 
nor  the  casting  in  of  earthly  rubbish,  but  by  the  in- 
flux of  that  boundless  sea  whose  glad  waters  touch 
eternity,  and  in  whose  ample  depths  the  saints  in 
heaven  as  well  as  the  saints  on  earth  have  room  enough 
to  range.  Yes,  our  churches  are  the  standing  pools 
along  the  beach,  with  just  enough  of  their  peculiar 
element  to  keep  the  few  inmates  living  during  this 
ebb-tide  period  of  the  Church's  history.  But  they 
form  a  very  little  fellowship — the  largest  is  but  little ; 
yet  is  there  steadily  flowing  in  a  tide  of  universal 
life  and  love  which,  as  it  lips  in  over  the  margin  of 
the  little  pool,  will  stir  its  inhabitants  with  an  un- 
wonted vivacity  and  then  let  them  loose  in  the  laige 
range  of  the  SpirK*s  own  communion.  Happy 
church,  farthest  down  upon  the  strand,  nearest  the 
rising  ocean's  edge.  Happy  church,  whose  sec* 
tarianism  shall  first  be  swept  away  in  this  inunda- 
tion of  love  and  joy,  whose  communion  shall  first 
break  forth  into  that  purest  and  holiest  and  yet  most 
comprehensive  of  all  communions,  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Would  to  God  that  church 
were  onis  1  — Hamilton^  1 814-1867. 

(1202.)  The  union  of  Christians — and  of  churchei, 
for  that  matter — is  to  come  from  this  characteristic 
spirit  of  love,  or  from  nothing  at  all.  A  physical 
union  of  all  denominations  is  manifestly  impossible. 
There  can  be  no  such  union.  Nor  will  identity  of 
intellect  (that  is  doctrinal  sameness),  or  identity  of 
instruments  (that  is  ecclesiastical  institutions),  ever 
constitute  a  true  union.  That  is  to  consist,  in  the 
mass  of  men,  of  the  same  quality  which  makes  each 
one  of  them  a  child  of  Christ — namely,  the  dominant 
spirit  of  a  pure  benevolence.  You  may  attempt  to 
bring  churches  together ;  but  it  is  easier  to  weld 
iron  that  is  cold  than  to  unite  churches  by  simply 
making  them  think  and  act  alike.  You  must  make 
them  jeel  alike  in  this  one  great  element  of  bene- 
volent, gospel.  Christian  love,  berore  you  can  unite 
them.  When  the  ruling  element  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  any  age  sliall  be  love,  then  there  can  be  no 
separation  of  them,  except  a  bodily  separation. 
You  cannot  build  a  wall  so  high  or  so  broad  that 
my  heart  cannot  go  over  it  or  through  it  to  the  heart 
of'^one  that  1  love ;  and  you  cannot  build  a  wall  in 
the  sanctuary  so  high  or  so  broad  that  the  Lcaits 
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of  those  that  love  each  other  cannot  get  together ; 
and  if  you  throw  down  every  wall,  there  can  be  no 
nnity  unless  there  is  love.  The  union  of  love  is  the 
only  union  which  Christ  sought  to  establish,  or 
which  is  attainable  in  this  world. 

When  winter  reigns,  your  birds  sing  to  you  in 
their  cage,  and  in  your  house,  and  nobody  hears 
them  sing  but  you  ;  when  winter  reigns,  your  flowers 
are  the  light  of  your  parlour ;  but  when  summer 
comes,  you  cannot  any  longer  hinder  my  hearing 
your  robins,  though  they  sing  in  your  orchard,  or 
smelling  your  honeysuckles,  though  they  twine  over 
your  doorpost  And  when  there  is  throughout 
Christendom  the  true  spirit  of  universal  love,  yon 
cannot  hinder  the  inettable  virtues  of  men  fiiom 
commingling. 

Love  IS  to  the  soul  what  perfimie  is  to  the  air,  that, 
rising,  forgets  whence  it  came ;  that  forgets  the 
cups,  and  cells,  and  blossoms,  in  which  it  was  bom. 
That  which  is  sweetest  of  all  the  flowers  moves 
through  the  air  as  a  universal  bounty,  and  as  a 
common  wealth.  And  the  day  is  to  come  when, 
out  of  each  soul,  blossoming,  shall  rise  a  sweet 
fragrance  that  shall  mingle  with  the  fragrance  of 
other  souls,  and  when  there  shall  be  an  ineflable 
onion — ^a  union  that  is  moral  and  spiritual — between 
Christians  of  every  name.  — Beecker. 

6.  Lot*  to  Obzlit  tho  icdt  and  milllclsiit  ImdA  of 
union. 

(1203.)  The  union  for  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
prayed  was  a  union  of  spiritual  men— a  union  not  of 
mere  professors  but  of  His  true  disciples — a  union 
in  the  Lord.  Any  other  union  is  little  worth. 
A  union  of  professors  with  professors  of  one  dead 
church  with  another  dead  church  is  but  a  filling  of 
the  chamel  house,  a  heaping  of  the  compost-pile. 
A  union  of  dead  professors  with  living  saints,  this 
union  of  life  and  desih  is  but  to  pour  ue  ereen  and 
putrid  water  of  the  stagnant-pool  into  uie  living 
spring.  It  is  not  to  graft  new  branches  into  the 
goodly  vine,  but  to  bamdage  on  dead  boughs  that 
will  but  deform  it.  It  b  not  to  gather  new  wheat 
into  the  gamer,  but  to  blend  the  wheat  and  chaff 
again  together.  It  is  not  to  gather  new  sheep  into 
the  fold,  but  it  is  to  borrow  the  shepherd's  orand 
and  imprint  it  on  the  dogs  and  wolves  and  call  them 
sheep.  The  identifying  of  christened  pagans  vrith 
the  peculiar  people  has  done  much  dishonour  to  the 
Redeemer,  has  deluded  many  souls,  and  made  it 
much  more  dif&cult  for  the  Church  to  convince  the 
world. 

It  was  not  this  amalgamation  of  the  Church  and 
the  world  which  the  Saviour  contemplated  when  He 
prayed  for  His  people's  unity.  It  was  a  union  of 
spiritual  men — 2l  holy  unity  springing  from  oneness 
with  Himself.  Union  with  Christ  is  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  union  with  the  Church  of  Cnrist. 
An  individual  must  be  joined  to  Christ  before  he  can 
be  a  true  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
those  individuals  and  those  churches  which  are  the 
most  closely  joined  to  Christ  are  the  nearest  to  one 
another,  and  will  be  the  first  to  coalesce  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Christ's  prayer — "  May  they  all  be  one  1 " 

— Hamilton^  1814-1867. 

e.  Falsely  Claimed  by  the  drardi  of  Boino. 

(1204.)  Yes:  the  great  idea  of  an  undivided 
Church,  completely  fu^  and  compacted  by  love  and 
by  truth,  camt  down  from  heaven  ;  but  the  treasure 


was  received  in  earthen  vessels  which  could  not 
contain  it :  the  vessels  broke,  and  the  treasure  was 
lost  I  know  that  the  Churdi  of  Rome  insists  still 
that  visible  unity  is  a  mark  of  the  Church,  and  that  she 
alone  exhibits  that  mark,  and  that  no  other  Christian 
body  separated  from  her  can  claim  the  title  of  a 
Church,  because  it  wants  one  of  its  essential  notes. 
But  such  pretensions  cannot  be  admitted.  Tlie 
mirror  in  which  the  ascended  Lord  was  to  be  visibly 
reflected  to  an  admiring  world  has  been  broken  to 
pieces.  Every  fragment  still  reflects,  but  more  or 
less  perfectly,  the  Lord  of  glory.  To  take  up  one 
of  the  pieces,  much  defiled  by  the  earth  on  wUch  it 
has  fallen,  and  to  set  in  a  gaudy  frame,  and  to  say, 
'*  This  fragment  is  the  mirror,  and  all  the  rest  are 
nothing,  "  this  may  deceive  some  who  yearn  so 
much  for  unity,  that  they  would  rather  admit  than 
sifl  the  claim.  But  earnest  hearts  sicken  at  the  vain 
pretensions.  From  east  to  west,  in  parts  of  which 
Rome  know  nothing,  voices  of  praise  arise  to  the 
one  Lord  of  all  believers ;  and  works  of  good  are 
done  in  the  name  and  in  the  power  of  that  Lord. 
The  Lord  b  their  Judge,  the  Lord  is  their  Lan^ver, 
the  Lord  is  their  King.  To  deny  that  they  are 
Christ's  seems  hardly  to  stop  short  of  blasphemy 
against  Him  whose  power  is  seen  among  them. 
That  Rome  should  claim  to  be  the  sole  trustee  of 
that  precious  gift,  because  of  the  mark  of  unity,  is 
indeed  a  bold  assumption.  Rome,  ever  more  ready 
to  cut  o^  than  to  embrace ;  Rome,  that  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  holy  aspirations  after  a 
purer  worship  and  a  truer  teaching  which  brought 
round  the  Reformation.  Rome,  like  her  sisters,  may 
muse  in  sorrow  over  Christ's  promise  of  unity  made 
seeming  void  by  man's  sin  ;  but  for  her,  less  than 
for  others,  is  the  arrogant  pretension  that  she  alone 
is  the  Divine  Zion,  and  all  that  she  has  cut  off  are 
useless  fragments  cast  into  the  darkness.  And  yet 
so  deep-seated  is  the  love  for  unity,  that  many  have 
accepted  her  at  her  word,  and  sought  in  her  bosom 
what  she  had  not  to  give.  Because  the  flower  is 
withered,  they  have  been  fain  to  clasp  to  their  bosom 
an  artificial  flower,  different  even  to  the  eye  from 
that  which  it  would  imitate,  but  without  the  life  of 
the  odour.  All  we,  the  rest,  to  whom  such  pre- 
tensions are  an  idle  tale,  sit  brooding  on  the  seeming 
fmstration  of  a  most  blessed  promise.  Where  is  the 
one  fold,  whose  sheep  is  one  flock  following  the  lead- 
ing footsteps  of  the  one  Shepherd  into  green  pastures 
that  never  fail  ?  God's  promise  cannot  have  been  in 
vain.  Man  must  have  hindered  it ;  God  hath  not 
forgotten  it  1  ^Archbishop  Thomsom. 

T.  A  call  to  union. 

(1205.)  The  controversies  which  one  evangelic 
church  has  with  another— and  it  is  a  misnomer 
calline  that  a  church  which  does  not  preach  the 
gospel— are  very  trivial  compared  with  that  con- 
troversy which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  with 
the  world.  One  heresy,  called  "  drunkenness, "  is 
ruining  far  more  souls  than  any  church  is  saving. 
The  sect  of  the  Sabbath-breakers  outnumbers  any 
denomination  in  England.  And  there  is  an  in- 
finitely wider  interval  between  the  party  who  deny 
the  sole-sufiiciency  of  the  atonement,  or  who  be* 
lieving  it  refuse  to  preach  it  publicly,  than  between 
all  the  denominations  in  Europe,  whose  watch- 
word is  the  old  Reformation  talisman — ''Jehovali- 
Tsidkenu — ^the  Lord  our  Righteousness."  And 
whilst  tnere  are  many  parishes  in  England  aiid 
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Scotland  where  a  free  and  foil  salvation  is  not 
preached  at  all,  or  preached  so  obscurely  that  people 
cannot  understand  it,  or  so  timidly  that  they  are 
afraid  to  believe  it ;  whilst  there  are  myriads  in  Uiis 
▼eiy  citT  whom  you  must  compel  to  come  in,  or  else 
they  will  never  come  into  the  house  of  God  at  all ; 
whilst  many  are  preaching  another  gospel  which  is 
not  another,  and  subvertmg  the  grace  of  God,  are 
we  to  lavish  all  our  strength  on  ephemeral  con- 
troversy and  mutual  recrimination?  Are  we  to 
waste  the  rapid  days  and  allow  the  harvest  to  rot  upon 
the  fields*  whilst  we  are  settling  which  is  the  best 
Ibrro  of  the  sickle,  and  debating  in  what  sort  of 
vehicles  we  shall  carry  home  the  sheaves?  Are 
there  not  all-important  truths  for  which  our  con- 
curring testimony,  and  helping  prayers,  and  mutual 
countenance,  would  be  all  too  little  to  win  a  nation's 
reluctant  car ;  and  in  the  effort  to  rouse  a  sleeping 
world,  and  convert  an  ungodly  kingdom,  will  any 
voice  be  loud  enough  except  the  united  cxy  of  an 
awakening  Church?  Amongst  the  higher  orders 
and  middling  classes  of  British  society  are  many  who 
make  no  religious  profession,  and  many  more  who 
make  a  general  profession,  but  on  whom  Divine 
realities  hiave  such  shadowry  hold,  that  in  the  testing 
trials  of  Christian  principle  you  may  with  painful 
certainty  foretell  the  result.  Amongst  the  industrious 
smd  more  independent  classes  is  a  fearful  multitude, 
especially  in  rural  places,  whom  mental  torpor  and 
nninquirmg  ignorance  have  prepared  for  any  faith 
or  foncy  whicA  authority  ma^  enjoin  :  and  another 
multitude,  abounding  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
r^lions,  too  acute  to  credit  the  dreams  of  super- 
stition,  but  in  ignorance  of  revelation  and  in  dislike 
of  its  restraints,  all  too  ready  to  hail  the  scorning 
infidelity,  which  in  a  land  of  free  inquiry  is  super- 
stition's unfailing  satellite.  For  sucn  a  state  of 
things  there  is  but  one  rem^y.  It  is  that  only  form 
of  truth  so  important  and  so  true,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
the  Spirit's  cfemonstration — the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  But  to  secure  wide  and  efficient  circulation  for 
this  troth,  would  need  the  undiverted  strength  and 
diligence  of  tf//  who  know  and  love  it  An  evangelical 
onion  for  evangelistical  purposes  was  never  more 
needed  than  it  is  this  day ;  and  as  the  materials  for 
toch  union  are  not  wanting,  and  the  providential 
call  to  it  is  louder  every  day,  whv  do  we  postpone  ? 
In  days  of  confusion  and  bloodshed,  the  first  thine 
that  united  Europe  was  a  crusade  against  the  infideL 
The  first  thing  tnat  will  unite  a  torn  and  distracted 
Church  will  be  a  cross-exalting  war, — a  crusade 
upon  the  world, — a  simultaneous  forthgoing  in  the 
wake  of  that  banner,  which  did  we  lovingly  eye  and 
implicitly  follow,  we  should  conquer  at  once  the 
world  and  ourselves.    A  confederacy  for  the 

KESUSCITATION  OF  GoSPEL  TRUTH,  AND  FOR  THE 
REVIVAL  OF  TRUE  RELIGION,  WOULD  ITSELF  BE 
VMION. 

'^Hamilton^  1814-1867. 
X    UNtFORMtTY, 

1.  to  not  snimmdjUnportaalb 

(1206.)  A  church  is  none  the  better  for  its  outward 
vnity,  and  its  maenificent  and  beautiful  forms,  if  it 
have  no  inward  lite,  and  no  beauty  of  holiness.  "  A 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.'*  A  living  tree, 
though  it  shows  about  it  some  unnatural  offshoots, 
aome  crooked  growths,  vet,  if  its  branches  bear  some 
pleasant  fruit,   is  far  beuer  than  a  dead  tree  of 


stately  form  and  formal  stateliness,  whose  heart 
is  rotten  or  whose  fruit  is  cast  and  withered. 
There  is,  away  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  a  body 
of  water,  whose  surface  the  winds  and  storms 
of  heaven  never  ruffle ;  its  outward  form  is  always 
the  same ;  but  whose  waters  are  black  and  bitter 
and  heavy ;  no  living  thing  is  in  them  ;  and  beneath 
them  are  unsepulchred  Scxiom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  They  call  it  the  Dead  S«l 
So  a  church  may  have  an  outward  uniformity,  and 
boast  of  its  unchanging  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
yet  have  none  living  within  it.  It  may  be  like  the 
garnished  sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  beautiful  in  out- 
ward appearance,  and  within  the  dwelling-place  of 
death.  When  the  visible  Church,  of  any  form  or 
order,  is  unduly  exalted,  and  its  ceremonies  and 
government  too  highly  valued,  the  only  source  of 
spiritual  life,  and  the  only  means  of  spirituaJ  erowth, 
are  likely  to  be  neglected.  When  the  gold  seems 
greater  than  the  temple  which  sanctified  the  gold, 
then  the  evidence  of  union  with  Christ  is  incomplete ; 
for  He  is  not  the  head  of  any  particular  visible  church, 
but  only  of  the  Church  invisible  and  universal.  And 
all  true  believers  seek  their  spiritual  life  in  Him, 
by  direct  and  intimate  commune  of  the  soul  with 
the  Spirit,  not  through  any  human  meditations,  or 
church  order,  or  sacramentSi  or  rites  and  forms  of 
worship.  ^~E,  £.  HalL 

%  Doea  not  liunixe  unity. 

(1207.)  Mere  denominational  uniformity  is  not 
Christian  unity.  It  is  a  favourite  project  with 
many  in  the  present  day  to  single  out  some  sect — 
usually  their  own — and  then  say  to  themselves,  "  If 
we  could  only  eet  all  the  world  to  join  us  there 
would  be  unity/'  And  so  possessed  are  they  with 
the  notion  that  the  unity  of^  the  Church  consists  in 
conformity  to  them  ;  that  many  of  them  have  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  men,  save  their 
Church  (meaning  their  own  community)  and  con- 
formity thereto.  Their  union  is  separation  from 
non-canonical  Christians;  and  could  they  make 
but  one  font,  one  surplice,  and  one  service-book 
for  all,  they  are  persuaded  the  Church  would 
be  one.  In  place  of  unity  of  spirit,  they  labour 
for  unity  of  costume.  They  cannot  understand 
a  united  £unily  which  does  not  wear  a  regimental 
uniform. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  seen  a  uniformity 
where  there  was  nothing  but  the  form.  The  Churcn 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  united  just  as  the  sleepers  in 
the  funeral  vault  are  united,  in  the  tranquillity  of 
death.  It  was  like  listening  at  the  door  of  a 
sepulchre :  Hush  I  for  all  is  peace  within.  Enter, 
and  all  is  uniform — uniformly  dead — black  frieze  and 
rottenness — ^a  sepulchre  of  souls.  The  Church  of  the 
early  centuries  was  united,  9S  .^orpions  are  united 
when  one  glass  receiver  holds  them  and  leaves  them 
room  to  fret  about,  and  strike  their  stings  into  one 
another.  There  was  uniformity,  but  it  was  not  unity, 
for  the  world  did  not  believe.  The  world  saw 
it  and  was  hardened;  the  world  saw  it  and  blas- 
phemed. To  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church  they 
excommunicated  or  burned  alive  those  who  thought 
or  believed  for  themselves,  till  faith  had  well-nigh 
perished  from  the  earth.  The  Church  became  so 
Catholic,  that  there  was  no  place  found  for  the  Gos- 
pel. The  union  of  coercion,  or  the  union  which, 
as  the  first  term  of  communion,  takes  away  your 
right  of  private  judgment,  is  not  the  union  oon« 
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templated  by  Him,  the  first  law  of  whose  kingdom 
is  love,  and  the  first  gift  of  whose  Spirit  is  light. 

-^Hamtiton^  1814-1867. 

S.  la  not  MsentlaL 

(1208.)  Diflferent  Christians  may  have  their 
opinions  and  preferences  in  favour  of  diflferent  forms 
of  discipline,  matters  of  order  and  modes  of  worship. 
I/Ct  each,  by  all  means,  enjoy  what  he  prefers,  and 
hold  to  that  of  which  he  is  persuaded.  The  form  of 
the  fold  is  not  the  source  of  the  life,  nor  essential  to 
tjie  security  of  the  sheep.  His  sheep  they  may  be 
— all  belonging  to  the  on^  flock — and  all  alike  loved 
and  watched  over  by  the  one  Great  Shepherd, 
though  they  may  be  gathered  into  pens  framed  after 
a  somewhat  difierent  fashion.  — Bimney. 

4.  Xmpotilble  and  nndeilTaUe. 

(1209.)  A  ^reat  stress  has  indeed  been  often  laid 
upon  uniformity  of  sentiment  and  modes  of  worship ; 
but  this,  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  can 
no  more  be  effected  either  by  force  or  persuasion, 
than  men  can  be  forced  or  persuaded  to  a  uniformity 
of  stature  or  complexion  ;  and  if  it  were  practicable, 
it  might  prove  of  little  value.  The  form  of  religion 
may  be  strenuously  contended  for  by  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  power  of  it ;  but  the  best  form  we 
can  conceive,  if  destitute  of  power,  is  lifeless,  like 
the  body  without  the  souL 

-^NewtoH^  1725-1807. 

(1210.)  There  is  one  gloiy  of  the  sun,  sayi  St 
Paul,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
clory  of  the  stars,  for  one  star  diflfereth  from  another 
in  glory.  Nor,  in  respect  of  variety,  is  heaven 
itself  unlike  the  firmament  which  forms  its  starry 
floor.  Basking  in  the  cloudless  sunshine  of  God  s 
countenance,  and  engaged  day  and  night  in  the 
lofty  services  of  His  throne,  are  different  orders 
of  celestials — angels  and  archangels,  seraphim  and 
cherubim,  principalities,  dominion,  and  powers — all 
perfect  mirrors  of  the  Divine  perfection ;  yet  each 
class,  like  the  stars  beneath  their  feet,  differing  from 
another  in  glory.  And  on  leaving  heaven  for  earth, 
we  find  that,  however  widely  they  differ,  variety  is 
equally  a  feature  of  both.  The  very  globe  itself 
presents  a  series  of  heights  and  hollows,  hills  and 
dales,  mountains  that,  towering  above  the  clouds, 
are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  valleys  that, 
robed  in  flowers  and  crowned  with  fruit,  lie  smiling 
at  their  giant  feet — often,  as  the  humbler  classes  of 
society  would  be,  had  they  grace  to  look  without 
envy  on  those  above  them,  happier  in  their  humility 
than  the  mountains  that  overshadow  them  in  their 
cold,  siormy,  lofly,  barren  pride.  A  corresponding 
variety  meets  and  delights  us  in  every  department 
of  nature ;  for  though  in  the  services  of  Divine 
worship  within  the  Church,  some,  the  worst  enemies 
of  unity,  insist  on  uniformity,  we  may  say,  as  the 
old  philosophers  did  of  vacuum,  that  Nature  abhors 
iL     Uniformity  is  not  the  mind  or  manner  of  God. 

— Guthrii, 

6.  TlioalMnirdltyandmiioMoToiuneiiofliitiit- 
Ingonlt. 

(121 1.)  It  seems  to  me  a  strange  penalty  to  forbid 
men  to  worship  God  at  all,  l^cause  they  think 
some  subscriptions  or  forms  to  be  sin.  More  strange 
than  to  say,  all  that  will  not  wear  crape  shall  go 
naked  ;  or  all  that  will  not  eat  anchovies  shall  eat 
nothing.     If  a  man  think  the  use  of  a  crucifix  in 


worship  stniiil,  sarely  to  give  over  all  worship  b 
more  sinfuL    But  men  have  their  wairs. 

— Baxter^  161 5-1 691. 

(12 1 2.)  Physicians  use  their  patients  with  some 
humanity,  and  will  not  say  to  him  that  saith,  "  My 
stomach  cannot  take  down  this  potion  :  I  shall  cast 
it  up,"  '*  You  shall  take  it,  or  die,  or  go  to  prison."  Or 
if  one  say,  "  This  pill  is  bigger  than  my  throat  can 
swallow,"  they  will  rather  say,  it  shall  be  made  less, 
than  they  will  cut  his  throat  wider  to  get  it  down. 
And  sure  the  reason  is  because  the  law  doth  make 
them  physicians  to  none  but  volunteers,  and  give 
them  no  compelling  power.  If  it  did,  1  know  not 
what  inhumanity  they  might  come  to.  For  I  will 
not  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  divinity  which 
tendeth  to  make  men  more  inhuman  than  physicians. 
I  have  seen  Jews  and  others  that  will  eat  no  swine's 
flesh ;  and  1  have  known  many  that  a  taste  of  cheese 
would  cast  into  a  swoon  near  death  ;  and  I  never 
knew  any  say,  ^  You  shall  eat  this  or  die  ;  *'  nor  that 
ever  motioned  the  making  of  a  law.  that  all  men 
should  be  imprisoned,  or  forbidden  all  other  meat, 
who  refused  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  for  fear  of  tolerating 
Jew». 

But  we  have  priests  too  many  that  will  say, 
*'Take  every  oath,  promise,  or  ceremony  required 
of  you,  or  preach  not,  nor  worship  God  openly  at 
all;  take  me  for  your  pastor,  or  you  shall  have 
none ;  hear  me,  or  hear  no  man  ;  receive  the  conn 
munion  from  me,  or  from  none ;  deny  not  the  law* 
fulness  of  a  ceremony,  or  be  excommunicate." 

^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

(1213.)  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  to  hear  men  accuse 
others  for  not  using  the  liturgy  in  God's  worship, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  have  them  that  refuse  it 
to  be  forbidden  all  public  worshipping  of  God  at  all  ? 
Doth  this  signify  any  dislike  of  their  omitting  God's 
worship?  Which  is  the  more  ungodly  omisnon? 
To  omit  all  worship  of  God  and  live  like  atheists,  or 
to  omit  only  so  much  of  the  liturgy  as  the  apostles 
used  not  ?  I  have  known  many  that  could  not  eat 
cheese,  as  is  said  before  (nor  scarce  smell  it,)  without 
danger  of  death.  If  you  would  have  a  law  made 
that  such  shall  eat  no  other  meat,  few  wise  men  will 
believe  that  it  is  their  health  and  life  that  you  desire. 
If  a  man  fail  in  paying  some  excise,  or  usin^  bow 
and  arrows,  will  you  forbid  him  paying  anything  or 
serving  the  king  at  all  ?  Surely  they  that  forbid  men 
all  public  worship  be  offended  at  somewhat  else 
than  that  men  do  not  rightly  worship  God,  unless 
they  think  that  not  to  worship  Him  at  all  is  better 
than  doing  it  without  their  book. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1214.)  This  vice  of  pretended  oeilainty  and 
knowledge  hath  set  up  several  false  terms  of  Chris- 
tian unity  and  peace,  and  by  them  hath  done  moie 
to  hinder  the  Church's  peace  and  unity  than  most 
devices  ever  did  which  Satan  ever  contrived  to 
that  end.  By  this  Church-tearing  vice,  abundance 
of  falsehoods,  and  abundance  of  things  uncertain, 
and  abundance  of  things  unnecessary,  have  been 
made  so  necessary  to  the  union  and  communion  of 
the  churches  and  their  members,  as  that  thereby  the 
Christian  world  hath  been  ground  to  powder  by  the 
names  and  false  pretences  of  unity  and  peace. 
Just  as  if  a  wise  statesman  would  advise  His  Majesty, 
that  none  may  be  his  subjects  that  are  not  of  one 
age^   one  stature,  one  complexion,   and  one  dis« 
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position,  that  so  he  might  have  subjects  more  per- 
fectly concordant  than  all  the  princes  on  earth 
besides ;  and  so  might  be  the  inost  glorious  defender 
of  unity  and  peace.  But  how  must  this  be  done  ? 
Why,  command  them  all  to  be  of  your  mind  ;  but 
that  prevaileth  not,  and  yet  it  is  undone.  Why,  then, 
they  are  obstinate,  self-willed  persons.  Well,  but 
yet  it  is  undone.  Why,  lay  6nes  and  penalties 
upon  them.  Well,  but  yet  it  is  undone; — all  the 
hypocrites  that  had  no  religion  are  of  the  religion 
which  is  uppermost,  and  the  rest  are  uncured. 
Why,  require  more  bricks  of  them,  and  let  them 
have  no  straw,  and  tell  them  that  their  religion  is 
'>heir  idleness,  stubbornness  and  pride,  and  let  your 
little  finger  be  heavier  than  your  father's  loins. 
But  hearken,  young  counsellors,  Jeroboam  will  have 
the  advantage  of  all  this,  and  still  the  sore  will  be 
unhealed.  Why,  then,  banish  them,  and  hang  them 
that  obey  not,  till  there  are  none  left  that  are  not  of 
one  mind.  But,  sir,  I  pray  you,  who  shall  do  it  ? 
and  who  shall  that  one  man  be  that  shall  be  left  to 
have  all  the  kingdom  ?  You  are  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
be  ignorant  that  no  two  men  will  agree  in  all  things, 
nor  be  perfectly  of  the  same  complexion.  If  there 
must  be  one  king,  and  but  one  subject,  I  pray  you 
who  shall  that  one  subject  be  ?  I  hope  not  he  that 
oonnselleth  it :  "Neque  enim  lex  justior  ullaest,  quam 
necis  artifices  arte  perire  su&."  But  hark  you,  sir, 
shall  that  one  man  have  a  wife  or  not  ?  If  not,  the 
kingdom  will  die  with  him  :  if,  yea  I  dare  prognos- 
ticate, he  and  his  wife  will  not  be  in  all  things  of  a 
aiind.    If  they  be»  take  me  for  a  mistaken  man. 

^-Baxter,  1615-1691. 

Xt   IMPORTANCE  OF  THB  MAINTEHAITCE 

OF  DUE  ORDER. 

(121 5.)  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  meddle  with  your 
o>wn  business.  The  Church  of  God  is  as  the  body 
of  man.'  In  a  man's  body  every  part  hath  his  several 
office,  the  arm,  the  leg,  the  hand,  the  foot,  do  what 
whereto  they  are  appointed ;  and  doing  the  same, 
they  live  together  m  peace.  But  if  the  arm  would 
take  in  hand  to  do  that  is  the  duty  of  the  leg,  or  the 
foot  that  is  the  part  of  the  hand,  it  would  breed 
great  disorder  in  the  whole  body.  So  if  every  man 
in  the  Church  of  God  seek  to  do  that  to  them 
belongeth,  the  Church  shall  flourish  and  be  quiet ; 
Imt  when  every  man  will  be  busy,  and  take  upon 
him  to  look  into  other;  when  every  private  man 
will  govern,  and  the  subject  take  in  hand  to  rule  the 
prince,  all  must  needs  come  to  wreck  and  decay. 

^Jiwel,  152^1571. 

(I3i6.)  At  there  la  an  order  ui  God  Himself 
even  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  where,  though  the 
persons  l>e  00-etemal  and  co-equal,  and  the  essence 
ttself  of  lAe  Deity  indivisible,  yet  there  is  the  first, 
second,  and  third  person.  And  as  in  God,  so  in 
the  whole  creation :  angels  have  their  orders,  thrones 
and  dominions,  principalities  and  powers,  and  an 
archangel,  that  at  the  last  shall  blow  the  crumpet. 
So  it  is  amongst  the  saints,  the  souls  of  just  men 
perfected :  all  of  them  have  enough,  none  of  them 
want;  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  measure  of 
their  gloiy,  because  every  one  hath  his  own  reward 
according  to  his  labour.  Stars  are  not  all  of  one 
magnitude,  one  differs  from  another  in  glory.  As 
for  thingn  below,  some  have  only  a  being ;  some, 
being  and  life ;  others,  being,  life,  and  sense ;  and 
otheiSy  besides  all  thnc^  have  reason  and  under- 


standing. All  arts  and  sciences,  before  they  can  be 
learned,  must  be  reduced  into  order  and  method. 
A  camp  well  disciplined  is  a  perfect  pattern  of 
eood  order ;  nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  order  even  in 
hell  itself,  a  place  of  disorder  and  confusion ;  and 
shall,  then,  God  and  Belial,  angels  and  men,  saints 
and  devils,  heaven  and  earth,  be  all  in  order,  and 
the  Church  out  ?  It  cannot  be :  the  Church  is  to 
be  as  an  army  with  banners,  to  consist  of  governors 
and  governed,  some  to  teach  and  some  to  hear, 
each  m  his  own  order.  — Aftersal,  1618. 

(1217.)  In  the  ringing  of  bells,  whilst  every  one 
keeps  his  due  time  and  order,  what  a  sweet  and 
harmonious  sound  they  make  1  all  the  neighbouring 
villages  are  cheered  with  the  sound  of  them ;  but 
when  once  they  jar  and  check  each  other,  either 
jangling  together  or  striking  preposterously,  how 
harsh  and  unpleasing  is  that  noise  1  So  that  as  we 
testify  our  public  rejoicings  by  an  orderly  and  well- 
tuned  peal,  when  we  would  signify  the  town  is  on 
fire  we  ring  the  bells  backward,  in  a  confused 
manner.  It  is  just  thus  in  Church  and  common- 
wealth :  when  every  one  knows  his  station  and 
keeps  his  due  rank,  there  is  a  melodious  concert  of 
comfort  and  contentment ;  but  when  either  states  or 
persons  will  be  clashing  with  each  other,  the  dis* 
cord  is  grievous  and  extremely  prejudiciaL 

— /^fl//,  1574-1656. 

XII.   DISSENSIONS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

3,  Are  often  due  to  trivial  causes. 

(1218.)  Dr.  Cannon  was  once  appealed  to  bjr  i 
certain  church  where  there  was  a  great  commotion 
in  regard  to  the  point,  whether  in  newly  painting 
their  church  edifice  the  colour  should  be  white  or 
yellow.  When  the  committee  had  stated  their 
case,  and  with  an  emphasis,  not  to  say  acrimonv, 
which  gave  sad  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  fearful 
feud  upon  the  unimportant  question,  the  doctor 
quietly  said,  "I  should  advise  you,  on  the  whole, 
to  paint  the  house  black.  It  is  cheap,  and  a  good 
colour  to  wear,  and  eminently  appropriate  for  a 
body  that  ought  to  go  in  mourning  over  such  a 
foolish  quarrel  among  its  members." 

S.  Ars  always  nxireasonable. 

(1219.)  Suppose  a  master,  before  he  goes  forth, 
should  charge  his  servant  to  look  to  his  child,  and 
trim  up  the  house  handsomely  against  he  comes 
home;  but  when  he  returns,  will  he  thank  his 
servant  for  sweeping  his  house  and  making  it  trim 
(as  he  bade  him),  if  he  find  his  child  through 
negligence  fallen  into  the  fire,  and  so  killed  or 
crippled?  No,  sure;  he  left  his  child  as  his  chief 
charge,  to  which  the  other  should  have  yielded  if 
both  could  not  be  done.  Thus  there  has  been  a 
great  zeal  of  late  amongst  us  about  some  circum- 
stances of  God*s  worship  ;  but  who  is  it  that  looks 
to  the  little  child,  the  main  duties  of  Christianity  ? 
Was  there  ever  less  love,  charity,  self-denial, 
heavenly-mindedness,  or  the  power  of  godliness  to 
be  found  than  in  this  sad  age  of  ours?  Alas  !  these, 
like  the  child,  are  in  great  danger  of  perishing  in 
the  fire  of  contention  and  division,  whicn  a  perverse 
seal  in  less  thu^  has  kindled  amongst  us. 

^Guntail,  161 7-1679. 

(122a)  The  true  unity  of  spirit  is  derived  from 
the  things  in  which  those  who  axe  taught  and  bom 
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«f  God  agree,  and  ihoald  not  be  affected  \rj  thoae 
in  which  they  differ.  The  Church  of  Christ,  col- 
lectively considered,  is  an  «imy ;  they  serve  under 
one  Prince,  have  one  cpmmon  inteveft,  and  are 
opposed  by  the  same  enemies.  This  army  is  kept 
up,  and  the  places  of  those  who  are  dailv  removed 
to  the  Church  triumphant  supplied  entirely  by  those 
who  are  rescued  and  won  from  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  which  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  Gospel 
ministry. 

This  consideration  should  remind  ministers  that 
it  is  highly  improper  (I  might  use  a  stronger  ex- 
pression) to  waste  much  of  their  time  and  talents, 
which  ought  to  be  employed  asainst  the  common 
foe,  in  opposing  those  who,  though  they  cannot 
.xactly  agree  with  them  in  every  smaller  point,  are 
perfectly  agreed,  and  ready  to  concur  with  them  in 
promoting  their  principal  design.  A  wise  states- 
man, who  has  a  point  much  at  neart  which  he  can- 
not carry  without  assistance,  will  gladly  accept  of 
help  from  persons  of  all  parties  on  whom  he  can 
prevail  to  join  laith  Lim,  and  will  not,  at  such  a 
rijis,  preclude  himself  fix>m  this  advantage  by  an 
unseasonable  discussion  of  more  minute  concerns, 
in  which  he  knows  they  must  and  will  be  against 
him.  When  I  see  ministers  of  acluiowledged  piety 
and  respectable  abilities  very  busy  in  defending  or 
confuting  the  smaller  differences,  which  alreadv  too 
much  separate  those  who  ought  to  be  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  though,  while  they  are  all  fallible, 
they  cannot  be  exactly  of  one  judgment ;  though  I 

five  them  credit  for  their  eood  intention,  I  cannot 
ut  lament  the  misapplication  of  their  zeal,  which, 
if  directed  into  another  channel,  would  probably 
make  them  much  more  successful  in  winning  sonls. 
Let  us  sound  an  alarm  in  the  enemy's  camp,  but  not 
in  our  own ! 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  passage  of  ancient 
history,  the  substance  of  which,  though  my  recollec- 
tion of  it  is  but  imperfect,  I  will  relate,  because  I 
think  it  very  applicable  to  this  part  of  my  subject 
It  is  an  account  of  two  large  bodies  of  forces  which 
fell  in  with  each  other  in  a  dark  night.  A  battle 
immediately  ensued,  llie  attack  and  resistance 
were  supported  with  equal  spirit.  The  contest  was 
fierce  and  bloody.  Great  was  the  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  and  on  both  sides  they  were  on  the  point  of 
claiming  the  victory  ;  when  the  day  broke,  and  as 
the  light  advanced,  they  soon  perceived,  to  their 
astonishment  and  grief,  that,  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  they  had  been  fighting  not  with 
enemies  as  they  supposed,  but  with  friends  and 
allies ;  they  had  been  doing  their  enemies'  work, 
and  weakening  the  cause  they  had  wished  to  sup- 
port. The  expectation  of  each  party  to  conquer 
the  other  was  founded  upon  the  losses  the  opponent 
had  sustained ;  and  this  was  what  proportionably 
aggravated  their  lamentation  and  distress,  when 
they  had  sufficient  light  to  show  them  the  mischief 
they  had  done.  Ah  1  my  friends,  if  shame  be  com- 
patible with  the  heavenly  state,  as  perhaps  in  a 
sense  it  may  (for  believers,  when  most  happy  here, 
are  most  sensibly  ashamed  of  themselves),  shall  we 
not,  even  then,  be  ashamed  to  think  how  oAen,  in 
this  dark  world,  we  mistook  our  friends  for  foes, 
and  that,  while  we  thought  we  were  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  we  were  wounding 
and  worrying  the  people  whom  He  loved,  and 
perhaps  indulging  our  own  narrow,  selfish,  party 
prejudices  undei  the  semblance  of  zeal  for  His 
glory?  — ^«w/<w,  1 725-1807.      I 


(1221.)  Suppose  the  troops  of  a  nation,  called 
out  against  the  common  enemy,  should  under  the 
influence  of  natural  prejudices  be  continually  en- 
gaged in  quarrels.  And  while  they  expected  to  be 
besieged,  instead  of  strengthening  the  outer  walls 
of  their  fortifications,  they  employed  themselves  in 
raising  Unes  of  partition  to  keep  separate  from  one 
another.  Their  common  interests  must  greatly 
suffer.  Let  them  continue  to  wear  their  natural 
costume,  and  each  prefer  their  own  tactics  and 
peculiar  discipline ;  but  let  them  remember  that 
coldness  and  lukewarmness  in  their  efforts  to  assist 
each  other  against  the  enemy,  and  maintain  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  enlisted,  would  be  sadly 
betraying  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
services  they  were  engaged.  What  must  vre  think 
of  those  individuals  who  are  more  intent  to  draw 
lines  of  distinction  than  to  agree  to  difl^er  ?  The 
true  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  should  hold  it  necessary 
to  raise  and  strengthen  the  wall  by  which  Christ's 
Church  is  surrounded,  and  that  not  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  flow  of  kindness  and  Christian 
philanthropy  from  within^  but  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  streams  of  contamination  from 
without.  The  line  of  partition  which  obtains  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  world — the  line  which 
measures  off*  the  ground  of  vital  and  evangelical 
religion  from  the  general  ungodliness  of  mere  pix>- 
fession,  must  be  preserved  and  strengthened.  The 
latitudinarianism  which  would  pull  down  one  of  its 
stones  must  be  abhorred  as  treason.  Let  an  im- 
pregnable sacredness  be  thrown  around  the  people 
who  stand  peculiarised  by  their  devotedness  and 
their  faith,  from  the  general  bulk  of  a  species  who 
are  of  the  earth  and  earthly.  There  are  landmarks 
between  the  children  of  light  and  the  childien  of 
darkness  which  csin  never  be  moved  away;  but 
for  the  lines  of  partition  which  have  been  drawn 
among  themselves,  let  them  be  utterly  swept  away. 
The  signals  of  distinction  between  one  party  of 
Christians  and  another  need  not  be  put  down,  but 
each  allowed  to  wear  its  -own.  But  with  zeal  for 
essentials,  they  must  tolerate  each  other  in  the  cir- 
cumstantials of  their  faith ;  and  under  all  the  variety 
which  they  wear,  whether  of  complexion  or  of  out- 
ward observance,  let  them  recognise  the  brotherhood 
of  a  common  doctrine,  and  of  the  common  spirit  of 
Christianity.  How  else,  in  thus  weakening  the 
cause  of  Christ,  can  we  be  free  from  the  guilt  of 
disloyalty  to  our  Lord  ?  What  Scriptural  partition 
has  He  raised  between  believers  but  this  for  our 

fiidance,— "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thon, 
ather,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  Me  ?  "  ^ScUter. 

(1222.)  For  wolves  to  devour  sheep,  b  ^ o  wonder : 
but  for  sheep  to  devour  one  another,  is  monstrous 
and  astonishmg.  — ^kUitr. 

(1223.)  Whenever  two  Christians,  either  of  this 
church  or  that,  b^n  to  quarrel  about  matters  of 
ceremonial  detail,  what  is  tne  natural  result  ?  The 
still  small  voice  of  truth  is  lost  in  the  clamour  of 
controversy ;  love  decays,  life  dies  ;  and  the  world 
exclaims,  not  as  of  old,  "  Behold  how  these  Chris- 
tians love  one  another,"  but,  ''  See  how  they  hate 
and  assail  one  another. "  Where  we  must  differ  from 
a  Christian  brother  in  many  things  that  he  thinks 
right,  let  us  do  so  without  calling  him  by  a  single 
bad  name;   use  the  softest  words,  the  strongest 
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^ns ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  stioi^  reason  couched 

in  courteous  language  will  gain  the  day,  when  violent 
declamation  ensoured  by  a  bitter  n>irit  will  do  evil, 
and  gain  no  laurels.  And  instead  of  spending  our 
aggressive  energy  upon  internal  disputes,  let  us 
expend  it  upon  the  masses  of  London  that  hear  no 
chimes  of  Sabbath  bells,  see  no  Sabbath  snn,  and 
are  ignorant  of  those  precious  thincs  that  we  know. 
Oh  I  while  patients  are  dying  in  the  wards,  let  not 
the  physicians  quarrel  by  the  bedside  about  who 
has  the  best  diploma.  While  souls  are  passing  to 
the  judgment-seat,  we  should  have  no  time  to  dis- 
pute about  mere  mechanical  and  paltry  differences. 

— Cumming, 

(1234.)  A  wall  having  become  very  feeble  by  age, 
a  portion  of  it  one  day  fell  doiKn.  Great  consequences 
lbUow«t  the  foiling  of  the  piece  of  the  old  walL 

First, — the  sun  was  able  to  pour  more  light 
into  the  gardens  on  either  side,  which  the  height 
of  the  wall  had  obstructed,  so  that  the  flowers 
looked  to  greater  advantage ;  and  owing  to  their 
hjLving  more  air  and  sunshine,  became  really  more 
beautifiiL 

Then, — ^the  perfume  was  borne  across  the  breach ; 
•o  that  the  gardens  were  the  sweeter. 

'*  What  a  pity  that  piece  of  old  wall  had  not 
&Uen  down  before,**  saia  Ae  flowers. 

Next, — ^the  shrubs  looked  over  to  one  another,  and 
got  into  hiendly  talk  ;  and  so  they  said,  "  What  a 
good  thin^  that  that  piece  of  old  wall  fell  down ; 
— it  is  a  pity  it  stood  so  high  so  long." 

Then,  «-the  flowers  and  shrubs  of  each  garden 
discovered  that  members  of  their  own  families  had 
been  living  on  the  other  side,  and  therefore  really  near 
to  each  other,  though  they  had  had  no  communion, 
owing  unto  the  wall  between. 

Am  finally,  so  many  benefits  were  seen  to  be  the 
result  of  the  occurrence,  that  instead  of  rebuilding 
the  fallen  part,  the  remainder  was  pulled  down  to  a 
low  level,  that  air  and  sunshine  might  have  freer 
course,  and  the  gardens  a  free  communication.  And 
not  a  few  aftem^urds  acknowledged  that  a  real  good 
•nd  blessing  was  the  consequence  unto  all  parties, 
by  the  opportunely  foiling  down  of  that  old  dividing 
mlL 

•  ••••• 

Party-spirit  is  a  wall  of  separation  which  the 
coming  and  the  work  of  Christ  was  intended  to 
Rmove.  "  For  He  is  our  peace,  who  bath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us." 
Let  none  now  seek  to  divide  Christians,  by  building 
up  a  wall  of  party-spirit  between  them;  for,  "  Behold, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.'*  — Bmvdau 

t.  Are  a  hiadraiioe  to  the  progreaa  of  the  (losp«L 

(1225.)  The  time  for  the  pastures  of  profession  to 
be  green,  and  for  the  field  of  true  godliness  to  grow 
ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  for  the  rose  of  devotion 
and  heavenltness  to  be  fragrant  and  flourish,  is  not  in 
the  blustering  stormy  tempestuous  winter,  but  in  the 
ealm  deiightnil  summer  of  peace. 

Oh,  what  abundance  of  excellent,  hopeful  fruits 
of  godliness  have  I  seen  blown  down  before  they  were 
ripe,  by  the  impetuous  winds  of  wars  and  other 
contentions,  and  so  have  lain  trodden  under  foot  by 
Kbertinism  and  sensuality,  as  meat  for  swine,  who 
dse  might  have  been  their  Master's  delight  1  In  a 
WMdy  I  never  yet  saw  the  work  of  the  gospel  go  on 


wen  in  wars,  nor  the  business  of  men's  salvattoa 
succeed  among  dissensions ;  but  if  one  have  in  such 
times  proved  a  gpuna^  mihitudes  haVe  been  losers. 

—Baxter^  i6i5-i69i, 

4.  BnfteUo  and  Imperil  the  Ohnroh. 

(1226.)  Melancthon,  persuading  the  divided  Pro- 
testants of  his  time  to  peace  and  unity,  illustrateth 
his  argument  by  a  notable  parable  of  the  wolves 
and  the  dogs  who  were  marching  onward  to  fight 
one  against  another.  "The  wolves,  that  they 
might  the  better  know  the  strength  of  their  adver- 
sary, sent  forth  a  master-wolf  as  their  scout.  The 
scout  returns,  and  tells  the  wolves  that  indeed  the 
dogs  were  more  in  number,  but  yet  they  should  not 
be  discouraged,  for  he  observed  that  the  dogs  were 
not  one  like  another.  A  few  mastifls  there  were,  but 
the  most  were  little  curs  which  could  only  bark  but 
not  bite,  and  would  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadow. 
Another  thing  also  he  observed,  which  would  much 
encourage  them,  and  that  was,  that  the  dogs  did 
march  as  if  they  were  more  offended  at  themselves 
than  with  us,  not  keeping  their  ranks,  but  grinning 
and  snarling  and  biting  and  tearing  one  another  as 
if  they  would  save  us  a  labour ;  and  therefore  let  us 
march  on  resolutely,  for  our  enemies  are  Iheir  own 
enemies,  enemies  to  themselves  and  their  own 
peace ;  they  bite  and  devour  each  other,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  certainly  devour  them."  Thus, 
though  a  kingdom  or  state  be  never  so  well  provided 
with  men,  arms,  ammunition,  ships,  walls,  forts, 
and  bulwarks,  yet  notwithstanding,  if  divisions 
and  heart-burnings  get  into  that  kingdom,  that 
state,  or  that  citv,  like  a  spreading  gangrene,  they 
will  infect  the  whole,  and,  like  a  breach  made  in  the 
walls  of  a  city  besieged,  they  will  let  in  the  enemy 
to  destroy  it  Nay,  though  there  should  be  a  king- 
dom of  saints,  if  diflerences  and  distractions  get 
within  that  kingdom,  thev  will,  like  the  worm  in 
Jonah's  gourd,  eat  up  all  the  happiness  of  it  in  one 
night.  —Calamy^  i6oo~i666. 

(1227.)  You  all  profess  to  have  been  baptized 
into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  but  you  do  not  show 
it,  when  you  bite  and  snarl  at  one  another.  The 
gospel,  that  makes  wolves  and  lambs  agree,  doth 
not  teach  the  lambs  to  turn  wolves  and  devour 
each  the  other.  Our  Saviour  told  the  two  disciples, 
whose  choler  was  so  soon  up,  that  they  would  be  fetch- 
ing fire  from  heaven  to  go  on  their  revengefiil 
errand,  that  thev  little  thought  from  what  hearth 
that  wildfire  of  their  passion  came,  "Ye  know  not 
what  spirit  ye  are  of."  As  if  He  had  said,  '*  Such 
fiery,  wrathful  speeches  do  not  suit  with  the  meek 
Master  you  serve,  nor  with  the  gospel  of  peace  He 
preacheth  to  you."  And  if  the  gospel  will  not 
allow  us  to  pay  our  enemies  in  their  own  coin,  and 
give  them  wrath  for  wrath ;  then  much  less  will  it 
sufler  brethren  to  spit  fire  at  one  another's  face. 
No,  when  any  such  embers  of  contention  begin  to 
smoke  among  Christians,  we  may  know  who  left 
the  spark ;  no  other  but  Satan,  he  is  the  great 
kindle-coal  of  all  their  contentions.  If  there  be 
tempest  (not  in  the  air)  in  the  spirits  of  Chris- 
tians, and  the  wind  of  their  passions  be  high  and 
loud,  it  is  easv  to  tell  who  is  the  conjuror :  Oh, 
it  is  the  de>il  that  is  practising  his  black  art 
upon  their  lusts,  which  yet  are  so  much  unmortified, 
as  gives  him  to«>  great  an  advantage  of  raising  many 
times '  sad  stoims  of  division  and  strife  amongst 
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fhem.  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  out  in  a  calm  together, 
but  the  devil  sends  a  storm  after  them,  such  a  storm 
as  parted  them  in  the  midst  of  their  voyage.  There 
is  nothing  (next  Christ  and  heaven)  that  the  devil 
grudges  believers  more  than  their  peace  and 
mutual  love ;  if  he  cannot  rend  them  from  Christ 
or  stop  them  from  getting  heaven,  yet  he  takes  some 
pleasure  to  see  them  go  thither  m  a  storm ;  like  a 
shattered  fleet  severed  one  from  another,  that  thev 
may  have  no  assistance  from,  nor  comfort  of,  each 
other's  company  all  the  way  ;  though,  where  he  can 
divide,  he  hopes  to  ruin  also,  well  knowing  this 
to  be  the  most  probable  means  to  effect  it;  one 
ship  is  easier  taken  than  a  squadron.  A  town,  if  it 
can  be  but  set  on  fire,  the  enemy  may  hope  to  take 
it  with  more  ease.  Let  it  therefore  be  your  great 
care  to  keep  the  devil's  spark  from  your  powder. 
Certainly  peace  among  Christians  is  no  small  mercy, 
that  the  devil's  arrows  fly  so  thick  at  its  breut. 

— Gumall^  i6i7>i679. 

(1228.)  The  corruptions  in  a  church  are  not  of  so 
destructive  an  inhuence  as  schisms  and  divisions 
from  it,  the  constant  effects  of  enthusiasm.  It  being 
much  in  the  body  spintual  as  in  the  natural ;  where 
that  which  severs  and  dissolves  the  continuity  of 
parts  tends  more  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
than  that  which  corrupts  them.  You  may  cure  a 
throat  when  it  is  sore,  but  not  when  it  is  cut. 

— Souths  1633-1716. 

Q.  Are  a  mum  of  njoleiiiff  to  the  enemies  of 
tfietmUi. 

(1229.}  Consider  where  jrou  are,  and  amoi^ 
whom  ;  are  you  not  in  your  enemies'  quarters  ?  If 
you  fall  out,  what  do  you  but  kinale  a  fire  for  them 
to  warm  their  hands  by  ?  Aha  !  so  would  we  have 
it,  say  they.  The  sea  of  their  rage  will  weaken  this 
l>ank  fast  enough,  you  need  not  cut  it  for  them. 
The  unreasonableness  of  the  strife  betwixt  Abra- 
ham's herd  men  and  Lot's  is  aggravated  by  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  heathen  to  them  (Gen.  xiii. 
7).  To  fall  out  while  these  idolaters  looked  on, 
this  would  be  town-talk  presently,  and  put  them- 
selves and  their  religion  both  to  shame.  And  I 
pray,  who  have  been  in  our  land  all  the  while  the 
people  of  God  have  been  scuflling  ?  Those  that  have 
curiously  observed  every  uncomely  behaviour  among 
them,  and  told  all  the  world  of  it.  Such  as  have 
wit  and  malice  enough  to  make  use  of  it  for  their 
wicked  purposes.  They  stand  on  tip-toes  to  be  at 
work ;  only  we  are  not  yet  quite  laid  up  and  dis- 
abled (by  the  soreness  of  those  our  wounds  which 
we  have  given  ourselves)  from  withstanding  their 
fury.  They  hope  it  will  come  to  that;  and  then 
they  will  cure  us  of  our  own  wounds,  by  giving  one 
if  they  can  that  shall  go  deep  enough  to  the  heart 
of  our  life,  gospel,  and  all.  O  Christians,  shall 
Herod  and  Pilate  put  you  to  shame  ?  They  clapt 
up  a  peace  to  strengthen  their  hands  against  Christ ; 
and  will  not  you  unite  against  your  common  enemy? 
It  is  an  ill  time  for  mariners  to  be  fighting  when 
an  enemy  is  boring  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  their 
ship.  — GumaU^  161 7-1 679. 

•.  Are  ofTenslTe  to  Qod. 

(1230.)  God  makes  account,  that  He  brings  a 
heavy  judgment  upon  a  people  when  He  Himself 
leaves  them.  If  the  master  leaves  the  ship,  it  is 
near  sinking  indeed ;  and  truly,  no  readier  way  to 


send  Him  going  than  by  strifes  among  biethiai  I 
these  smoke  Him  out  of  Uu  own  house. 

— Gumall^  1617-1679. 

Xin.    ITS  DISCIPLINE. 

1.  Kmt  be  Impartial. 

(123 1.)  We  must  not  stand  in  fear  of  the  &oes  of 
men«  though  they  be  never  so  great  and  mighty. 
The  censures  of  the  Church  must  not  be  like  the 
spider's  web  which  catches  flies  and  gnats,  whereaa 
tne  bigger  creatures  break  from  it.  They  must  be 
administered  indifferently,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons ;  otherwise  it  lays  open  a  gap  to  destroy  re- 
ligion, faith,  honesty,  justice,  and  equity,  and  makes 
a  way  to  all  wrong  and  all  impiety. 

This  reproves  such  as  dare  not  deal  with  great 
men,  rich  men,  and  mighty  men.  They  are  afiaid 
to  touch  them,  lest  they  purchase  their  dtspieasare. 
These  are  like  to  fowlers,  that  pitch  not  the  net  to 
catch  kites  or  hawks  that  do  hurt,  but  for  such  as  do 
no  hurt  They  suffer  great  men  to  do  what  they 
list,  and  see  them  not :  they  let  them  alone,  and 
either  through  negligence  they  will  not,  or  through 
fear  they  dare  not,  control  them. 

^AtUnoly  161S. 

1  Importanoe  of  itrietly  maintaining  It. 

(1332.)  When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sSns^ 
'Tis  in  the  Church  the  leprosy  b^ns  : 
The  priest,  whose  office  Is,  with  zeal  sincere. 
To  watch  the  fountain  and  preserve  it  dear. 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink, 
While  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink  | 
Or,  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  alone. 
Infuses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own  : 
His  unsuspecting  sheep  believe  it  pure^ 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  of  cure. 
Catch  from  each  other  a  contagious  spot. 
The  foul  forerunner  of  a  general  rot. 

XIV.    DUTIES  OP  ITS  MEMBERS  TOWARDS 
EACH  OTHER, 

(1233.)  After  proof  and  trial  made  of  their  fidelity, 
we  are  to  trust  our  brethren  without  any  further 
suspicion.  Not  to  try  before  we  trust  is  want  of 
wisdom,  not  to  trust  after  we  have  tried  is  want  of 
charity.  The  goldsmith  must  purify  the  dross  and 
ore  from  the  gold,  but  he  must  oe  wary  lest  he  make 
waste  of  good  metal  if  over  anxious  in  too  ofien  re- 
fining. We  may  search  and  sound  the  sincerity  of 
our  brethren,  but  after  good  experience  made  of  their 
uprightness,  we  must  take  heed  lest  by  continual 
sifting  and  proving  them  we  offend  a  weak  Christian. 
Christ  tried  the  woman  of  Syrophoenida,  first  with 
silence,  then  with  two  sharp  answers  ;  at  last  find- 
ing her  to  be  sound.  He  dismissed  her  with  grant- 
ing her  request  and  commending  of  her  fiuth. 
When  He  said  to  Peter  the  third  time,  "  Lovest  thoa 
Me  ?  '*  He  rested  satisfied  with  Peter^s  answer,  aiKl 
troubled  him  with  no  more  questions. 

^Fuller^  1608-1661. 

(1234.)  Every  one  enteringa  church  has  a  right  to 
feel  that  he  is  going  into  a  higher  atmosphere  than 
that  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  move. 
Every  one  has  a  rieht  to  feel  that  when  he  goes  into 
the  Church  of  Christ  he  goes  into  an  association,  a 
brotherhood,  where  the  principle  of  gentleness  and 
kindness  is  carried  on  to  a  higher  degree  than  it  is 
,  outside  of  the  Church.    I  know  that  it  is  not  so. 
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I  know  that  the  Chnrch  is  keyed,  often,  very  low  in 
the  matter  of  sympathy.  I  know  that  too  frequently 
persons  who  go  into  the  Church  are  like  those  who 
gb  at  night  to  a  hotel.  Each  lodeer  has  his  own 
room  and  calls  for  what  he  himselfneeds,  and  does 
not  feel  bound  to  take  care  of  any  of  the  other 
lodj^rs.  And  a  church,  frequently,  is  nothing  but  a 
q>lntual  boarding-house,  where  the  members  are  not 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  where  there  is  but 
very  little  sympathy.  Now,  every  church  should  be 
under  the  inspiration  of  such  large  sympathy  and 
benevolence  as  to  make  every  one  of  its  members 
the  object  of  kindly  thought  and  feeling.  There 
should  be  a  public  sentiment  and  an  atmosphere  of 
btocherhood  m  every  church.  — Beecher, 

(1235.)  '^^  ^^^P  wl^ich  he  receives  from  the 
Church  depends  upon  what  dmrch  he  goes  into. 
Some  do  not  get  any  help  at  all  from  the  Church. 
Some  churches  are  like  those  Trust-Companies  where 
a  man  can  00  and  deposit  his  silver  and  gold  and 
bonds,  and  have  them  Kept  so  securely  that  nobody 
can  take  them  away,  but  where  they  are  simply 
kept,  and  are  doing  nothing.  The  Church  should 
be  a  garden  where  men  are  taken  and  planted  as  in 
A  norseij  in  fiames  or  in  parterres,  and  where  with 
good  soil  and  a  good  summer  they  will  grow  and 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  Whether  vou  grow  in  a 
choich  will  depend  npon  what  church  you  get  into^ 
and  upon  what  the  preaching  in  that  church  is,  and 
upon  what  the  social  influences  are  there.  In  this 
particolar  Church  there  is  a  social  spirit.  Men  are 
looked  after,  and  followed  up,  and  comforted,  as  well 


(1236.)  A  Boston  minister  says  he  once  preached 
"The  Recognition  of  Friends  in  the  Future," 
and  was  told  after  service  by  a  hearer,  that  it  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  preach  about  the  recognition 
of  friends  here,  as  he  had  been  in  the  churdi  twenty 
yean  and  didnt  know  any  of  its  membeiii 

XV.    THE  PRIMITIVR  CHURCH. 

1.  neooBtrastlMtweai  It  and  the  pagan  wosld. 

(1237.)  Those  Christian  churches  which  sprang 
op  in  Antioch,  Philippi,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  stood 
•Molutely  new  creations,  with  a  new  life,  new 
nnrit,  and  new  manners,  in  the  midst  of  the  old  and 
decaying  society  of  paganism. 

So,  in  the  primeval  forest  where  thick  and  dark 
rises  the  growth  of  centuries,  shadowing  a  luxuriant 
but  nselcss  soil  over  which  roam  beasts  of  prey  or 
■Bcn  scarcely  less  savage,  you  may  meet  broad 
clearings  where  the  hand  of  labour  has  broken  up 
the  gloomj  v^etation,  and  let  in  upon  the  ha^ 
earth  the  light  and  air  of  heaven.  Instead  of  brood- 
ing vapoais,  the  breath  of  the  healthy  breezes  of  the 
open  sky.  Instead  of  rottenness  and  mould,  stretch 
wide  green  meadows,  where  the  even-footed  mowers 
sH-eep  down  the  fragrant  grass,  and  sloping  fields  of 
prsin  wave  with  golden  promise.  Instead  of  the 
cry  of  beasts  prowling  for  their  prey,  or  the  whoop 
off  savages  thirsting  for  blood,  there  are  cheery 
voices  of  labour,  the  soft  laugh  of  chflqren  hearty  at 
their  play,  tiie  morning  prayer  or  evening  psalm. 
That  amid  the  old  heathen  wastes  ^ran^  up  these 
little  centres  and  clearings  of  Christian  civilisation. 
That  andent,  stately,  gloomy  growth  of  paganism, 
bmeath  which  society  lay  in  a  luxurious  na;lect 
delivered  over  to  base  and  beastly  uses,  fell  for  a 


space  around  each  Christian  church.  The  light  of 
heaven  came  in.  A  new,  humane,  and  Christ-like 
style  of  living  established  itself  in  the  heart  of  a 
crooked  and  perverse  nation.  A  new  social  order 
grew  upon  the  old  soil,  not  only  uncorrupted  by 
surrounding  iniquities,  but  powerful  to  penetrate 
and  purify  the  age.  The  contrast  betwem  the  rank 
and  miasmatic  verdure  of  the  dismal  swamp,  and 
the  soft  beauty  of  an  English  landscape  gaiden,  is 
not  more  real  than  between  the  social  life  prevalent 
in  Corinth  or  Pompeii,  and  the  associations  which 
surrounded  the  Christian  home  of  Aouilft  and 
Priscilla  and  the  church  that  was  in  their  nouse. 

Truly  the  early  disciples  of  Jesus  were  the  "salt 
of  the  earth  "— *'  the  light  of  the  world." 

->^.  H.  Gwfdrkk. 

S..  Oontrasta  betwiMn  flu  pxtmitlTe  Ohnreli  and 
our  own. 

(1238.)  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  exceedingly 
hindered  by  an  unworthy  privacy  and  retired ness  of 
most  Christians  that  live,  like  the  snail,  in  a  shell, 
and  look  but  little  abrosid  into  the  world.  Some 
know  not  the  state  of  the  world,  or  of  the  Church, 
nor  much  care  to  know  it ;  but  think  it  is  with  all 
the  world  as  it  is  with  us  in  England ;  when  as  if 
they  knew  the  fewness  of  Christians,  the  huge  num- 
bers of  infidels,  the  corruptions  of  other  churches, 
in  comparison  of  ours,  it  would  surely  set  them 
lamenting  and  praying  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
might  come.  Yea,  many  ministers  are  of  so  base  a 
privacy  of  spirit,  that  they  look  little  further  than 
their  own  parishes,  and  think  if  all  be  well  there, 
all  is  well  everywhere ;  and  seldom  inquire  how  it 
goes  with  the  Church  in  the  rest  of  the  world  :  nor 
will  scarcely  be  brought  to  associate  and  keep 
correspondence  with  their  brethren,  for  the  union 
and  communion  of  the  several  churches  and  the 
common  good :  far  unlike  the  temper  of  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles  and  servants  of  Christ  in  those- 
days.  They  have  not  a  care  of  all  the  churches. 
Thev  long  not  to  hear  of  their  welfare.  They  would 
think  it  much  to  travail  and  labour  for  it  the  thou- 
sandth part  so  much  as  they.  They  cannot  say, 
"  who  is  weak|  and  I  am  not  weak,"  &c 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1239.)  The  water  is  purest  at  its  fountain  among, 
the  mountains  where  it  gushes  cold  from  the  rocl^ 
or  bubbles  up  at  the  mossy  spring ;  the  nearer  to  its- 
source,  the  clearer  is  the  stream.  By  every  mile  it 
rolls,  it  grows  in  volume ;  till  the  streamlet  which 
a  child  could  leap,  fed  by  manv  tributaries,  has 
swollen  into  a  broad  river,  on  whose  bosom,  as  it 
nears  the  sea,  fishermen  shoot  their  nets  and  the- 
diips  of  nations  ride.  But  what  the  water  has: 
acquired  in  depth  and  breadth,  it  has  lost  in  purity  ; 
growing  the  muddier  the  further  it  goes.  How 
nke  to  what  happens  with  churches — ^hich,  as 
they  become  larger,  usuallpr  become  more  loose  in 
doctrine  and  more  lax  m  discipline.  With  an 
increase  of  numbers,  they  often  present  such  an 
increase  of  corruptions,  that  to  find  the  purest  days 
of  many  a  sect,  we  must  turn  our  steps  backward  to 
the  period  of  its  rise. 

In  some  respects  this  is  true  even  of  the  Christian 
Church.  When  young  in  years,  and  small  in  num- 
bers, and  poor  in  point  of  wealth,  what  love,  unity, 
purity,  and  peace,  dwelt  within  her  walls  1  Since 
then  how  have  tiiese  walls  been  shaken  by  the 
violence  and  filled  with  the  din  of  controversies ' 
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Here,  one  sect  carrying  on  fierce  war  against  an- 
other ;  and  there^  intestine  wan — two  parties  con- 
tending within  the  same  bod^,  and  more  like  wolTet 
than  uieep^  "worrying^  biting,  and  devouring** 
one  another.  Suppose  an  inhabitant  of  another 
q>bere  to  alight  on  this  <Nie  I  He  sees  the  Chardi 
of  Christ  rent  into  jealous,  envious,  angry,  hostile 
factions ;  and  finds  them,  instead  of  presenting  one 
^Id  front  to  the  common  enemy,  buiying  their 
«words  in  each  other's  bosoms.  How  difficult  it 
were  for  him  to  believe  that  they  were  subjects  of 
•one  King ;  had  a  common  faith,  a  common  cross,  a 
common  Bible,  a  common  hope,  a  common  heaven ; 
and  that  the  choicest  title  of  their  Sovereign  was 
not  the  god  of  war,  but  the  Brince  of  Peace.  Once 
the  heathens  said,  "  See  how  these  Christians  love 
one  another  I  **  They  sav  it  no  more.  And  we  can- 
not contrast  what  the  Church  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  bygone  a^es,  with  the  purity  and  peace  of  her 
early  days,  without  being  ready  to  cry,  "How  are 
the  mighty  fallen ;  the  weapons  of  war  how  are  thgr 
perish^  I — How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  how  u 
the  most  fine  gold  chang«i  I "  — Guthrii. 

(124a)  What  a  picture  of  Christian  unity,  lore, 
self-denial,  mutual  affection,  devotedness  to  each 
other's  welfare,  and  to  the  great  interests  of  Messiah's 
kingdom,  is  offered  to  our  admiration  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Acts — ^In  that  community  of^  goods 
which  san^ine  politicians  have  oflen  dreamed  o( 
but  Christians  only  have  ever  attained  to  1  In 
those  days  the  Church  of  Christ  was  like  one  large, 
loving  family,  to  whose  common  treasury  eadi 
member  brought  his  wealth  and  wages.  Nobody 
was  immensely  rich,  and  none  were  miserably  poor. 
Riches  and  rags,  splendour  and  squalidness,  did  not 
stand  in  incongruous  conjunction,  and  worship,  as 
I  have  seen  them,  under  the  same  roof,  or  sit  side 
by  side  at  the  same  communion-table.  As  all  the 
riven  of  the  earth  pour  their  waten  into  one  sea, 
and  all  the  roots  of  a  tree  convey  their  nourishment 
to  one  stem,  and  all  the  veins  of  the  body  empty 
themselves  into  one  heart,  from  which  the  tide  of 
blood,  borne  along  the  bounding  arteries,  is  sent 
forth  again  to  be  distributed  to  every  member  accord- 
ing to  its  needs — so  was  it  in  primitive  times  with 
the  wealth  of  those  who  constituted  the  Church,  the 
body  of  Christ  What  states  have  been  in  name,  it 
was  in  fact — a  commonwealth ;  and  the  onlv  one 
the  world  ever  saw.  The  people  lived  for  Christ ; 
regarding  their  possessions  as  His,  not  their  own. 
They  judged  that  as  a  man  who  buys  land,  buys  all 
belonging  to  it — the  trees  that  grow  on  its  surface 
and  the  minerals  that  lie  in  its  bowels — so,  when 
Christ  bougAt  them  with  His  blood,  with  them  He 
bought  all  that  was  thein.  Th^  felt  that  if  Christ 
gave  His  life  for  the  poorest  saints,  they  could  not 
do  less  than  share  their  "means  and  substance*' 
with  them  ;  and  so,  as  we  are  told — "  They  who  be* 
lieved  were  together,  and  had  all  things  in  common, 
and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  lu^  need.** 

There  was  no  command  laid  on  them  to  do  so  ; 
nor  does  any  command  lie  on  us  to  imitate  their 
example  in  this  matter.  Such  a  practice  would 
now  be  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impracticable.  Still, 
though  their  circumstances  were  so  peculiar  as  to 
lead  them  to  adopt  a  peculiar  line  of  conduct,  how 
ought  their  conouct — the  spirit  of  their  example, 
and,  to  adduce  a  still  higher  authority,  how  ought 
the  example  of  Christ,  who^  with  His  disciples,  had 


a  common  pnrse,  to  call  forth  our  charity  to  God't 
poor  sainU;  teaching  us  to  fill  their  scanty  cupi 
with  the  ovarflowings  of  oar  own.        — Gmtknu 

XVI.   HER  DRPEKDENCB  ON  DIVINE  AID. 

(1241.)  The  dependence  of  the  Church's  vitality 
upon  the  hourly  exercise  of  Christ's  offices  as  a  living 
Saviour  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Conceive  the 
wheels  of  nature  to  be  stopped,  the  sun  to  cease  to 
give  iU  light,  the  earth  and  the  planeU  to  roil  their 
courses,  and  the  great  elements  of  nature  to  be 
powerless  and  deprived  of  all  their  virtue.  The 
visible  creation  in  which  man  is  placed  would  first 
droop  and  languish;  her  exhausted  eneieie#wonkl 
fiul  W,  and  she  would  expire.  Life,  in  all  her 
creative  and  sustaining  power,  would  give  place,  and 
yield  np  her  dominion  to  the  reign  of^  universal 
death.  No  less  a  work  of  confusion  and  death 
would  ensue  in  the  Church  if  a  suspension  of  Christ's 
offices  were  to  take  place.  When  He  ascended  up 
on  high.  He  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  He 
u  continually  pouring  it  out  as  the  Spirit  of  life, 
animating  and  imparting  vitality  to  eveiy  part  oi 
His  Church.  Not  a  ray  of  light  can  shine  into  the 
heart  of  any  member  of  His  body  but  what  comes 
finom  |he  great  Prophet  of  His  Church.  Not  a  sinner 
can  start  forth  from  the  grave  of  spiritual  death 
without  Christ  is  there  to  give  him  light  and  life. 
Not  a  pnyer  or  offering  of  whatever  kind  can  come 
np  with  acceptance  bdore  God  without  His  merits 
to  recommend,  and  the  incense  of  His  intercession 
to  purify  and  perfume  it ;  while,  but  for  the  con- 
tinual exercise  of  His  kingly  office,  by  virtue  of 
which  He  holds  the  keys  of*^  death  and  hell.  His 
Church  would  be  the  prey  of  her  spiritual  enemies, 
and  fall  before  the  powen  of  darkness  and  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.  Let  all  these  omces  l« 
suspended,  and  what  must  follow  ?  Tliis  Church, 
which  is  now  radiant  with  light  and  life,  would 
instantly  be  in  darkness,  and  gasping  in  death.  The 
process  of  gospel  light  would  be  no  more ;  ooa- 
vereion  ceases-— the  Redeemer's  car,  travelling  in  the 
greatness  of  His  strength  to  the  uttermost  hounds 
of  the  earth,  is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  course.  In 
one  word,  bdiold  the  Church  extinct,  and  mankind 
again  falling  before  the  powen  of  darkness. 

—Salier. 

(1242.)  If  a  plot  of  ground  should  be  laid  out  for 
a  garden,  square  it  never  so  accurately,  let  it  have 
never  so  exact  a  figure,  bestow  upon  it  everything 
of  ornament  that  art  can  invent,  yet  if  natne  also 
do  not  do  its  part,  if  the  sun  never  shine  upon  it, 
if  no  showen  or  dews  ever  descend,  would  it  be^ 
think  you,  a  pleasant  flourishing  garden  ?  We  have 
all  of  us  reason  to  have  done  expecting  much  froic 
lifeless  outward  forms ;  even  the  best  constitution 
imaginable,  while  a  spirit  of  life  from  above  breathes 
not,  despaire  that  that  will  ever  work  miracles,  or  do 
any  great  things  amongst  us.  — Saiter* 

(1243.)  We  want  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  upon 
us  if  we  are  to  be  as  a  Church  should  be,  or  do  as 
a  Church  of  God  should  da  Learning  will  be 
powerless,  intellect  will  be  powerless,  eloquence 
will  be  powerless,  yea  the  ministnr  you  enjoy  will  b< 
powerless,  without  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Not  one  of  these,  or  all  of  these,  will  form  a  snb* 
stitute,  or  take  the  place  of  the  baptizing  of  the  heart 
and  sooL    It  must  kindle  our  prayen  and  praiseiv 
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and  penetrate  our  affections,  and  dwell  In  our  hearts* 
axxl  yitalise  evenr  reli^ous  effort  for  God  and  man, 
or  everything  will  be  in  vain.  This  is  the  power  we 
wa:::.  Yonder  is  a  man  gasing  on  some  gigantic 
vcaseL  He  b  lost  in  amazement  at  the  inventive 
power  represented  there ;  he  looks  down  and  sees 
all  those  polished  levers  and  tries  to  count  all  those 
mammoth  wheels  which  are  made  to  revolve  there. 
He  goes  home  struck  with  wonder  at  the  power  of 
man ;  and  yet  he  has  seen  no  power.  Nothing  he 
has  looked  at  represents  anything  of  power.  There 
must  be  put  into  the  machineiy  a  power,  a  hidden 
power,  a  mighty  moving  power,  and  then  will  those 
wheek  revolve  majestioiliy,  and  the  vessel  make  its 
way  through  the  mighty  waters.  He  who  made  the 
▼essel  had  that  power  in  view ;  everything  he  did 
was  with  a  view  to  the  coming  of  that  power,  or 
else  he  would  have  been  the  contempt  and  toom  of 
all  scientific  men.  Is  it  so  in  what  men  are  doing? 
much  more  so  is  it  in  what  God  is  doing.  Without 
this  power  in  the  ministry  and  laity  of  this  Church, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  say»  '*I  am  full  of  power 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.*'  ^^FUming. 

XVII.  HER  TROUBLES  DiVMNRLY  SENT 
FOR  GOOD. 

(1244.)  The  husbandman  in  autumn  and  winter 
is  pruning  of  his  trees,  and  boughs  and  branches 
•le  scattered  up  and  down  all  the  parts  of  the 
oichaid.  He  a  then  digging  up  the  earth,  and 
baring  the  roots  of  trees,  transplanting  some,  and 
setting  others  in  their  rooms,  and  doing  many  other 
works  which  make  the  garden  lie  rough  and  un* 
handsome ;  but  all  these  works  tend  to  the  greater 
beauty,  pleasure,  and  profit  m  the  garden  after^ 
wards,  In  the  spring  and  summer. 

This  similitude  shadows  out  unto  us  this  proposi- 
tion  (which  is  cleared  by  Scripture) ;  tnat  the 
commotions,  troubles,  and  confusions  in  the  Church 
of  God  will  end  in  the  settlement,  peace,  and  gloiy 
of  it.  ^^Amten^  1656. 

(1845.)  She  has  often  been  refined  br  the  most 
violent  persecutions  of  her  enemies.  She  has  not 
only  survived  the  flames  kindled  against  her,  but, 
as  refined  eold  comes  out  more  beautiful  from  the 
Ibmaoe,  left  her  dross  behind  her,  and  has  been 
wToo^t  Into  a  more  beautiful  frame  by  the  hand  of 
her  great  artificer.  Like  the  sand  upon  the  seap 
shore,  she  has  not  only  broken  the  force  of  the  waves, 
hot  been  assisted  by  them  to  discharge  her  filth, 
and  been  washed  more  clean  by  those  waves  that 
Tushcd  In  to  drown  her.  She  has  been  more  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  her  head  ;  and  made  fitter 
to  glorify  God  here,  and  to  enter  into  the  glory  of 
God  hereafter.  The  Church  b  to  "  cast  forth  her 
roots  like  Lebanon**  (Hos.  xiv.  <).  The  cedar  by 
its  shakings  grows  up  more  in  beauty  as  well  as 
stxei^^th,  and  the  torch  by  its  knocks  bums  the 
dearer.  Though  the  number  of  her  children  might 
•ometimes  decrease  through  fear,  yet  her  true  off- 
spring that  have  remained  have  increased  in  their 
seal,  courage,  and  love  to  God.  Apostates  them- 
selves have  proved  refiners  of  them  that  they  have 
deserted:  **And  some  of  them  of  understanding 
shall  fidl  to-  try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  make 
them  white"  (I>an.  xi.  35).  The  com  is  the  purer 
by  the  separation  of  the  chaff ;  thus  has  she  grown 
purer  by  names  and  soonder  by  batteries. 

—Charmck^  1628^  t68o. 


XVIll.   HRR  SAFETY. 

(1246.)  If  the  Chnrch  be  a  burning  bush,  it  will 
not  be  consumed,  Kecause  God  is  in  it  As  it  is 
safe  in  the  fire,  so  also  in  the  water  ;  though  it  be  a 
vessel,  as  that  wherein  the  disciples  were  sai)in<;  in 
a  rough  sea,  tossed  up  and  down  with  tempestuous 
winds  and  boisterous  waves,  nay,  filled  almost  with 
water  and  ready  to  sink,  yet  there  is  no  fear, 
because  Christ  is  in  it ;  for  though  He  seem  tc  sleep. 
He  is  waiting  only  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  manifest 
and  magnify  His  power,  yet  wnen  the  storm  comes 
He  will  be  sure  to  awake,  and  with  His  word  of 
command  to  cause  a  calm.  The  Church,  as  Jerome 
saith  of  Arcturus,  semper  versntur  nunqttam  mer^ 
gitur^  is  raudi  tossed,  but  never  drowned.  "  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  never  be  moved ; 
He  «hall  defend  her,  and  that  right  early." 

— Swinttock^  1673. 

(1247.)  As  for  the  troable  thou  puttest  thyself  to 
concerning  the  cause  and  Church  of  Christ,  which 
thou  mayest  see  at  any  time  distressed  by  the  enemy, 
thoueh  God  takes  thy  p^ood-will  to  them  (from 
which  those  thy  fears  anse)  very  kindly,  yet  there 
Is  no  need  of  tormenting  thyself  with  that  which  it 
sure  never  to  come  to  pass.  The  Ark  may  shake, 
but  it  cannot  fidL  The  ship  of  the  Church  may  be 
tossed,  but  it  cannot  sink,  for  Christ  is  in  it,  and 
will  awake  time  enough  to  prevent  its  wreck. 
There  is  therefore  no  cause  for  us,  when  the  storm 
beateth  hardest,  upon  it,  to  disturb  Him  as  once  the 
disciples  did  w^th  the  shrieks  and  outcries  of  our 
unbelief  as  if  all*  were  lost  Our  faith  is  more  in 
danger  of  sinking  at  such  a  time  than  the  cause 
and  Church  of  Cnrist  are.  Th^  are  both  by  the 
promise  set  out  of  the  reach  of  men  and  devils. 
The  Gospel  u  an  "  Everlastmg  Gospel."  "  Heaven 
and  eartn  shall  pass  away,  but  not  one  Iota  of  this 
shall  perish."  '^The  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever/'  and  shall  be  alive  to  walk  over  all  its 
enemies'  graves,  yea  to  ste  the  funeral  of  the  whole 
world.  — Gumail,  1617-1679. 

(1248.)  A  foundation  must  be  hidden  and  out  of 
sight  unto  all  those  that  outwardly  look  upon  the 
house.  They  cannot  perceive  it,  though  every  part 
of  the  house  does  rest  upon  it  And  this  has  occa- 
sioned many  mistakes  in  the  world.  An  unwise 
man  coming  to  a  great  house,  seeing  the  antics  and 
pictures  [figures!^  stand  crouching  under  the 
windows  and  sides  of  the  house,  may  haply  think 
that  they  bear  up  the  weight  of  the  house,  when 
indeed  they  are  for  the  most  part  pargeted  posts. 
They  bear  not  the  house, — the  house  bears  them. 
By  their  bowine,  and  outward  appearance,  the 
man  thinks  the  burden  is  on  them,  and  supposes 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  at  any  time  by 
taking  them  away  to  demolish  the  house  itself. 
But  when  he  sets  himself  to  work,  he  finds  these 
things  of  no  value ;  there  U  a  foundation  in  the 
bottom  which  hears  up  the  whole  that  he  thought 
not  of; — against  that  he  may  waste  himself  until 
he  be  broken  in  pieces.  Men  looking  upon  the 
Church  do  find  that  it  is  a  fair  fabric  indeed,  but 
cannot  imagine  how  it  should  stand.  A  few  sup- 
porters it  seems  to  have  in  the  world,  like  crouch- 
ing antics  undei  the  windows,  that  make  some 
show  of  under-propping  it ; — here  you  have  a  magis- 
trate, there  an  army,  or  sa  Think  ihe  men  of  the 
world,  '*Can  we  out  remove. these  props,  the  whole 
would  quickly  topple  to  the  ground."     Yea,  so 
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Ibolish  have  I  been  myself,  and  so  void  of  under- 
standing before  the  Lord,  as  to  take  a  view  of  some 
goodly  appearing  props  of  this  building,  and  to 
think,  "  How  shall  the  house  be  preserv«i,  if  these 
should  be  removed?*' — they  looked  unto  me  like 
the  mariners  in  Paul's  ship,  without  whose  abode 
therein  they  could  not  be  saved,  —  when  lo  1  sud- 
denly, some  have  been  manifested  to  be  pargeted 
posts,  and  the  very  best  to  be  held  up  by  the  house, 
and  not  to  hold  it  up.  On  this  account  the  men  of 
the  world  think  it  no  great  matter  to  demolish  the 
spiritual  Church  of  Christ  to  the  ground : — they 
encourage  one  another  to  the  work,  never  thinking 
of  the  foundation  that  lies  hidden,  against  which 
they  dash  themselves  all  to  pieces.  I  say,  then, 
Christ,  as  the  Foundation  of  this  house,  is  hidden  to 
the  men  of  the  world, — they  see  it  not,  they  believe 
it  not.  There  is  nothing  more  remote  from  their 
apprehension  that  Christ  should  be  at  the  bottom 
of  them  and  their  ways,  whom  they  so  much  de«pise. 

— Owen^  1616-1683. 

(1249.)  At  Noah's  ark,  notwithstanding  all  the 
unlikelihood  and  improbability  of  the  event,  was 
miraculously  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict- 
ing elements,  and  enabled  to  withstand  all  the 
violence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  abyss,  and 
the  rushing  down  of  the  waters  of  the  firmament 
from  above,  with  all  the  terrific  accompaniments  of 
this  convulsion  of  nature,  during  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fiAy  days ;  so  the  Ark  of  the  Church, 
by  the  same  sustainmg  power,  has  hitherto  rode 
in  safetv  through  the  stormy  deeps  and  over  the 
mountam  billows  of  a  deluge  of  persecution,  trouble, 
and  temptation,  issuing  from  the  abyss  of  hell, 
agitated  oy  the  storms  and  tempests  which  have 
fa«en  congregated  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  world 
bv  "the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  who  has 
directed  all  their  fiiry  to  accomplish  her  destruc- 
tion. Has  not  Jehovah  then,  m  controlling  and 
overruling  all  this  hellish  hate  and  fury  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  wondrous  designs  in  the 
salvation  of  His  Church,  been  making  known  His 
"manifold  wisdom  of  the  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places  "  ?  Ana  will  not  that  grace,  and 
wisdom,  ana  power,  which  have  hitherto  triumphed, 
still  secure  and  nuuntain  her  interests,  until,  guided 
through  the  ocean  of  time,  she  rests  on  the  moun- 
tains of  eternal  love,  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
lea,  nor  clouds,  nor  tempests,  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  celestial  regions  of  purity  and  bliss?  (Matt 
zvL  18).  — Ewing. 

(125a)  The  Chufch  of  God  has  often  been  in  a 
low,  languishing,  and,  to  all  human  appearance,  in  a 
desperate  condition ;  yet  one  thing,  as  Solomon  says, 
b  set  against  another,  and  it  has  been  at  such  times 
that  His  people  have  realised  most  fully  the  comforts 
of  His  providence  and  gracious  presence.  These 
stars  shine  brightest  in  dark  winter  nights.  There 
was  a  time,  lor  example,  when  the  Church  was 
reduced  to  the  small  number  of  eight  persons ;  and 
these  eight  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing.  If 
one  plank  of  the  ark  had  started  ;  if  some  gigantic 
billow,  striking  broadside  on,  had  swept  her  against 
the  rugged  summit  of  a  mountain- top  lying  Tike  a 
reef  below  the  flood  ;  if  any  one  of  the  hundred 
accidents  that  are  daily  wrecking  other  ships  had 
happened  to  thb  that  sailed  a  shoreless  sea  without 
crew,  or  helm,  or  helmsman,  to  so  low  a  pitch  was 
the  Church  of  God  reduced,  that  the  wreck  of  on^ 


ship  had  been  her  ruin — the  whole  race  of  men  hsd 
perished. 

It  is  astonishing  and  refreshing  to  look  back  on 
the  way  God  has  often  extricated  His  people  when 
they  seemed  hemmed  in  by  destruction  and  with- 
out a  chance  of  escape ;  and  more  still,  to  see  how 
Haman  swung  on  the  gallows  which  he  raised  for 
Mordecai ;  how  the  persecutors  of  the  three  Hebrew 
children  were  consumed  in  the  flames  they  had 
kindled  for  them,  and  how  the  Red  Sea,  into  which 
the  Egyptians  would  have  driven  God*s  people, 
became,  not  the  grave  of  the  oppressed,  but  of  their 
oppressors.  Thus,  in  the  days  of  old,  God  made 
the  wrath  of  man  and  of  devils  also  to  praise  ^im. 
He  does  so  stilL  The  trials  and  temptations  to 
which  He  leaves  His  saints  exposed  shall  be  but  the 
storm  that  flashes,  and  thunders,  and  roars  through 
the  air,  to  leave  it  fresher  and  purer  than  before. 

(i2ji.)  The  wars  and  conquests  of  kings,  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  politicians,  have  all  been  over- 
ruled by  Him  who  maketh  the  very  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,  for  the  wider  extension  and  the  more 
efficient  establishment  of  His  own  Church.  The 
very  colossal  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  Itself  was 
made  subservient  to  the  process  by  which  it  was  to 
be  broken  up  :  and  the  efficacy  of  its  laws  mani- 
fested in  favour  of  the  religion  to  which  it  was 
inveterately  and  specially  hostile.  Little  did  the 
Emperor  Titus  imagine  that,  while  laying  waste  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  he  was  raising  up  from  its  very 
ruins  a  kingdom  destined  speedily  to  overshadow 
and  overthrow  his  own  empire,  and  lay  his  proud 
religion  in  the  dust  The  Roman  sword,  mtent 
only  on  self-glorification  and  the  pride  of  conquest, 
was  wielded  by  the  Almighty  Arm  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  triumphant  march  of  Christianity  over  every 
nation  and  kingdom ;  and  though  that  sword  was 
frequently  tum«l  against  the  Church,  and  wrought 
sad  havoc  among  its  members,  yet  each  pruning, 
each  shoot  that  it  cut  off,  became  a  separate  living 
vine,  extending  to  other  regions  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  like  that  strange  American  plant  which 
has  been  tecently  introduced  into  our  rivers  and 
canals,  every  joint  and  fragment  of  which,  however 
minutely  cut,  becomes  an  independent  individual, 
thus  dinusing  the  plant  by  the  very  efforts  made  to 
extirpate  it.  And  m  this  way  the  Church  grew  and 
spread,  until  now  its  range  extends  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


COMFORT. 

1.  ItiwmroeiL 

(1252.)  It  is  God*s  pretence  which  constitutes  the 
saint's  morning.  As  the  stars  may  impart  sonte 
light,  and  yet  the  brightness  of  all  combined  cannot 
fonn  the  light  of  day,  but  when  the  sun  appears 
there  is  day  forthwith ;  so  God  may  make  some 
comfort  arise  to  a  soul  from  secondary  and  inferior 
means;  but  it  is  He  Himself  alone  who,  by  the 
shining  of  His  face  and  the  smiles  of  His  counte- 
nance, causes  morning. 

^-^BurrvH^hs^  1599-1646. 

(1253.)  The  Christian's  comfort  increaseth  or 
wanes,  as  the  aspect  of  his  faith  is  to  the  power  d 
God.  Let  the  soul  question  that,  or  his  interest  in 
it  and  his  ioy  gusheth  out,  even  as  blood  out  oft 
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biokeD  Tdii.  It  is  true,  a  sool  may  tcramble  to 
hcftYcn  with  much  ado,  bj  a  (kith  of  recumbency, 
rdying  on  God  as  able  to  save,  without  this  persua- 
sion of  its  interest  in  God ;  but  such  a  soul  goes 
with  a  scant  side-wind,  or  like  a  ship  whose  masts 
are  laid  by  the  board,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather, 
if  others  better  appointed  did  not  tow  it  along  with 
them.  Many  fears  like  waves  ever  and  anon  cover 
such  a  soul,  that  it  b  more  under  water  than  above ; 
whereas  one  that  sees  itself  folded  in  the  arms  of 
Almighty  Power ; — Oh,  how  such  a  soul  goes  mount- 
ing before  the  wind,  with  her  sails  filled  with  joy 
ai^  peace  1  Let  affliction  come,  storms  arise, 
this  blessed  soul  knows  where  it  shall  land  and  be 
welcome.  The  name  of  God  is  his  harbour,  where 
he  puts  in  as  boldly  as  a  man  steps  into  his  own 
house  when  taken  in  a  shower.  •  •  .  Do  you  not 
think  they  sleep  as  soundly  who  dwell  on  London 
Bridge,  as  they  who  live  at  Whitehall  or  Cheap- 
side,  knowing  the  waves  that  roar  under  them  can- 
not hurt  them  ?  Even  so  may  the  saints  rest  quietly 
over  the  floods  of  death  itself,  and  fear  no  ill. 

— GumaU^  i6i  7-16791 

9l  Bow  Ood  admlnlston  11 

(1254.)  The  second  light  which  God  vouchsafes 
His  people,  ordinarily  to  help  and  eke  out  their 
iaith,  is  the  sight  and  comfort  of  their  own  graces, 
unto  which  so  many  promises  belong ;  as  of  their 
love  to  His  people,  fear  of  His  name,  desire  to  obey 
1^1  im.  So  that  often  when  the  sun  is  set,  yet  star- 
light appears;  that  is,  though  that  other,  the  im- 
mediate presence  and  evidence  of  His  favour  shines 
not  on  the  soul,  yet  His  graces  therein  appear,  as 
tokens  of  His  love ;  so  the  soul  knows  that  there  is 
a  sun  still  that  ^ves  light  to  these  stars,  though  it 
sees  it  not ;  as  m  the  night  we  know  that  there  is 
a  sun  in  another  horizon,  because  the  stars  we  see 
have  their  li^ht  from  tt,  and  we  are  sure  that  it 
will  arise  agam  to  us.        — Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

• 

(1255.)  Remember  tfaon  dependest  on  God  for 
the  continuance  of  thy  comfort  They  are  not  the 
smiles  thou  hadst  yesterday  can  make  thee  joyous 
to-day,  any  more  than  the  bread  thou  didst  then  eat 
can  make  thee  strong  without  more ;  thou  needest 
new  discoveries  for  new  'comforts.  Let  God  hide 
His  fiice,  and  thoa  wilt  soon  lose  the  sight  and 
foi|^  the  taste  of  what  thou  even  now  hadst. 

It  is  beyond  our  skill  or  power  to  preserve  those 
impressions  of  joy  and  comfortable  apprehensions 
of  God's  favour  on  our  spirit  which  sometimes  we 
find ;  as  God's  presence  brines  those,  so  when  He 
go^  He  carries  mem  away  with  Him,  as  the  setting 
sun  doth  the  day.  We  would  lau^h  heartily  at  him, 
who,  when  the  sun  shines  in  at  his  window,  should 
think  by  shutting  that  to  imprison  the  sunbeams  in 
his  chamber;  and  dost  thou  not  show  as  much 
lolly,  who  thinkest  because  thou  now  hast  comfort, 
thou  therefore  shalt  never  be  in  darkness  of  spirit 
more? 

The  believer's  comfort  is  like  Israers  manna ;  it 
\m  not  like  our  ordinary  bread  and  provision  we  buy 
■A  market,  and  lock  up  in  our  cupboards  where  we 
can  go  to  it  when  we  will :  no,  it  is  rained  as  that 
was  bom  heaven.  Indeed,  God  provided  for  them 
aller  this  sort  to  humble  them. — "Who  fed  thee 
In  the  wilderness  with  manna,  which  thy  fathers 
knew  not,  that  He  might  humble  thee.**  It  was 
not  beouise  such  was  mean  food  that  God  is  said  to 
hnrable  them,  for  it  was  delicious  food,  therefore 


called  "angels'  food;"  but  the  manner  of  the  di»i 
pensing  it  from  hand  to  mouth  every  day,  their 
portion  and  no  more,  so  that  God  kept  the  key  ol 
their  cupboard,  and  they  stood  to  His  immediate 
allowance ;  and  thus  God  communicates  our  spiritual 
comforts  for  the  same  end  to  humble  us. 

— CurnaU^  l6i7-i679i 

(1256.)  God  will  keep  the  rich  store  of  consistent 
and  abiding  comforts  till  the  Great  Day.  When  all 
the  family  shall  come  together.  He  may  pour  out  the 
fullness  of  His  hidden  treasures  on  them.  We  are 
now  ill  the  morning  of  the  day,  the  feast  is  to  come  ; 
a  breakfast  must  serve  to  stay  the  stomach,  till  the 
King  of  saints  with  all  liis  fidends  sit  down 
together.  -^^^imottdt. 

%.  Bzeaeda  our  dlstreiaei. 

(1257.)  Our  comforts  vie  with  the  number  of  oar 
sorrows,  and  win  the  game.  The  mercies  of  God 
passed  over  in  a  gross  sum  breed  no  admiration ; 
but  cast  up  the  particulars,  and  then  arithmetic  is 
too  dull  an  art  to  number  them.  As  many  dusts  as 
a  man's  hands  can  hold,  is  but  his  handful  of  so 
many  dusts;  but  tell  them  one  by  one,  and  th^ 
exceed  all  numeration.  It  was  but  a  crown  which 
King  Solomon  wore ;  but  weigh  the  gold,  tell  the 
precious  stones,  value  the  richness  of  them,  and 
what  was  it  then  ?  —AdoMU^  1653. 

i.  Ita  soniM  to  toa  tested. 

(125S.)  Great  is  the  excellency,  transcendent  the 
comforts,  that  are  to  be  found  m  God's  promises ; 
they  are  the  good  Christian's  Magna  Charta  for 
heaven,  the  only  assurance  that  he  liath  to  claim  by. 
There  is  no  comfort — no  true,  real,  virtual  comfort 
— but  what  is  built  and  founded  upon  a  Scripture 
promise ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  presumption,  and  can- 
not properly  be  called  true  comfort 

— Calamy,  1600-1663. 

(1259.)  ''Thy  comforts  delight  my  soul  I"  In 
all  the  comforts  we  have,  it  is  go<xl  to  consider 
from  whence  it  comes ;  is  it  God's  comfort,  or  a 
fancy  of  our  own  ?  A  comfort  that  is  made  up  of 
our  fancies  is  like  a  spider's  web  that  is  weaved  out 
of  its  bowels,  and  is  gone  and  swept  away  with  the 
turn  of  a  besom.  — Manton^  1620-1667. 

flL  Wlij  it  is  sometlmea  withheld. 

(126a)  As  little  children,  when  they  see  a  heap 
of  beautiful  roses  lying  upon  a  table,  and  their 
mother  puts  them  in  a  mortar,  and  therein  beats 
them  all  to  pieces:  the  children  cry  out  and  think 
the  mother  spoils  them,  though  she  does  it  merely 
to  make  a  conserve  of  them,  that  they  miy  be  more 
useful  and  durable.  Thus  it  is  that  we  think  we 
have  comforts  like  beds  of  roses ;  yet  when  God 
takes  them  from  us,  and  breaks  them  all  to  pieces, 
we  are  apt  to  conceive  that  they  are  all  spoiled  and 
destroyed,  and  thai  we  are  utterly  undone  by  it ; 
whereas  God  intends  it  to  work  for  our  greater 
benefit  and  advantage  (Rom.  viiL  28). 

"-^pmcer^  1658. 

(1261.)  According  to  the  secret  design  of  His 
providence.  He  is  pleased  to  withhold  nrom  us  the 
milk  and  the  honey  of  consolation,  that,  by  weaning 
us  in  this  manner,  we  may  learn  to  feed  on  the 
more  dry  and  solid  bread  of  a  vigorous  devotion, 
exercised  vuder  the  trial  of  distaste  and  spiritual 
dryness.  — /^  •Sa/«. 
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••  It  not  llM  mMtim  of  grmoe. 

(1262.)  Sense  of  sin  may  be  often  great,  and 
more  felt  than  grace ;  yet  not  to  be  more  than 
grace.  A  man  feels  the  ache  of  hb  finger  more 
sensibly  than  the  health  of  his  whole  body ;  yet  he 
knows  that  the  ache  of  a  finger  is  nothing  so  much 
as  tlie  health  of  the  whole  body.  The  sun  under 
the  clouds  is  still  a  sun;  the  nre  in  embers,  still 
fire  ;•  the  sap  is  shut  up  in  the  root,  and  confined 
thither  by  tne  cold  of  winter,  that  it  cannot  show 
itself  in  production  of  leaves  and  fruits,  as  in  the 
spring,  yet  is  there  still  life  in  the  tree.  So  in  the 
distrened  heart,  during  the  storm  of  affliction,  there 
Is  still  some  hidden  erace,  some  spark  of  fire  in  the 
smoking  flax  which  Qie  Lord  Jesus  will  not  quench. 
Though  thou  be  wounded  with  God*s  own  arrows, 
that  seem  to  drink  up  thy  blood  ;  although  thy  own 
sins  be  presented  to  the  eye  of  thy  soul ;  though  the 
serpent  (to  increase  thy  terror)  put  forth  his  dismal 
countenance ;  yet,  canst  thou  believe  ?  take  comfort, 
tliere  is  more  health  in  the  Seed  of  the  woman  than 
there  can  be  venom  in  the  head  of  the  serpent. 

— Adarns^  1^53* 

(1263.)  Great  comforts  do,  indeed,  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  thy  grace,  but  not  to  the  degree  of  it ; 
the  weak  child  is  oftener  in  the  lap  than  the  strong 
one.  — Gumatl^  161 7-1679. 

(1264.)  Take  heed  thoa  thinkest  not  grace 
decays  because  thy  comfort  withdraws.  ...  Did 
ever  faith  triumph  more  than  in  our  Saviour  crying 
« My  God,  my  God  ! "  Here  faith  was  at  its 
meridian  when  it  was  midnight  in  respect  of  joy. 
Possibly  thou  comest  from  an  ordinance,  and 
bringest  not  home  with  thee  those  sheaves  of 
comfort  thou  used  to  do,  and  therefore  concluded, 
grace  acted  not  in  thee  as  formerly.  Truly,  if  thou 
hast  nothing  else  to  go  by,  thou  mayest  wrong  the 
grace  of  God  in  thee  exceedingly;  because  thy 
comfort  is  extrinsical  to  thy  duty,  a  boon  which 
God  may  give  or  not,  yea,  doth  give  to  the  weak, 
and  deny  to  the  strong.  The  traveller  may  go  as 
fast,  and  ride  as  much  ground,  when  the  sun  doth 
not  shine  as  when  it  doth,  though  indeed  he  goes 
not  so  merrily  on  his  journey;  nay,  sometimes  he 
makes  the  more  haste,  the  warm  sun  makes  him 
iometimes  to  lie  down  and  loiter,  but  when  dark 
and  cold  he  puts  on  with  more  speed.  Some  graces 
thrive  best  (like  some  flowers)  in  the  shade,  such  as 
humility,  dependence  on  God,  &c 

— Gumali^  1617-1679. 

(1265.)  Take  heed  thou  dost  not  mistake  and 
think  thy  grace  decays,  when  may  be  it  is  only  thy 
temptations  increase  and  not  thy  graces  decrease. 
If  you  should  hear  a  man  say,  because  he  cannot  to- 
day run  so  fast  when  a  hundredweight  is  on  his 
backf  as  he  could  yesterday  without  any  such  a 
burden,  that  therefore  he  was  grown  weaker,  you 
would  soon  tell  him  where  his  mistake  lies. 
Temptation  lies  not  in  the  same  heaviness  always 
upon  the  Christian's  shoulder.  Observe,  therefore, 
whether  Satan  is  not  more  than  ordinary  let  loose 
to  assault  thee,  whether  thy  temptations  come  not 
with  more  force  and  violence  than  ever ;  possibly, 
though  thou  dost  not  with  the  same  facility  over- 
come these,  as  thou  hast  done  less,  yet  grace  may 
act  stronger  in  conflicting  with  the  greater,  than  in 
overcoming  the  less.  'Hie  same  ship  that  when 
lightly  balhisted  and  fiivoured  wit^  the  wind  goes 


mounting,  at  another  time  deeply  laden  and  goin^ 
against  wind  and  tide  may  move  with  a  slow  pace, 
and  yet  they  in  the  ship  take  more  pains  to  make 
It  sail  thus  than  they  did  when  it  went  faster. 

— Gumallf  i6i7-l679i 

T.  Vot  to  be  ntpmntiy  daglred. 

(1266.)  He  Is  not  a  good  subject  that  is  all  for 
what  he  can  get  of  his  prince,  but  never  thinks 
what  service  he  may  do  for  him.  Nor  he  the  true 
Christian,  whose  thoughts  dwell  more  on  his  own 
happiness  than  the  honour  of  his  God. 

-^Curnall^  1617-1679. 

S.  Vot  to  be  too  etmasUy  era^sd. 

(1267.)  Suppose  two  men  in  your  work— one 
that  must  have  his  pay  presently,  hb  wages 
presently,  yea,  before  he  has  done  his  work :  the 
other  will  not  have  his  wages  till  his  work  be  all 
done  ;  and  if  you  offer  him  money,  "No,"  says  he, 
"I  will  stay  till  all  be  done,  and  receive  it  in  a 
lump  together.'*  Which  of  these  two  is  the  ablest 
man,  or  which  the  poorest  man?  Will  you  not 
say,  "Surely,  he  that  cannot  stay  is  the  poorest, 
and  he  that  can  stay  longest  for  his  wages  is  the 
ablest  man  "  ?  So  it  b  here,  God  has  two  sorts  of 
servants  :  one  that  go  by  vUions  and  manifestations 
of  love,  and  are  not  able  to  live  at  all  by  faith,  but 
must  have  sights,  and  visions,  and  manifestations 
every  day,  or  else  they  die,  and  murmur,  or 
complain.  And  others  say,  "Oh,  but  these  sights 
and  vbions  are  for  heaven  ;  if  God  will  have  it  so, 
I  am  contented  to  stay  till  all  the  work  be  done.** 
Which  of  these  two  b  the  poorest,  or  the  strongest? 
Labour  more  and  more  to  live  by  faith,  and  when 
you  are  in  desertion,  say,  "  Whether  saved  or  not 
saved,  whether  hypocrite  or  not  hypocrite,  I  will 
stay,  I  will  wait  on  God,  and  let  Him  come  when 
He  pleases."  If  you  lay  yourself  at  Chibt  s  feet 
He  will  take  you  mto  Hb  arms. 

—Bridge^  1 600-1 67a 

9.  Not  alwaya  attained  at  tlM  ontMt  of  tlM 

ChxUtlanllfe. 

(1268.)  Though  a  man  have  prayed  earnestly  and 
oflen,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  wash  off  the  stain 
of  sin,  and  ouiet  the  conscience.  As  af^er  a  storm 
on  the  sea,  tnough  the  tempest  be  gone,  yet  there  b 
not  by  and  by  a  calm,  there  will  be  a  rolling  and 
tossing  of  the  waves  up  and  down  a  long  while 
after  ;  so,  to  believe  that  God  will  hear  our  prayers, 
and  that  He  has  done  away  all  our  sins  out  of  His 
sight,  it  is  not  by  and  by  done ;  there  is  a  rolling 
and  a  stain  of  sm  that  will  toss  up  and  down  a 
long  time  after  our  prayers  are  done. 

-Sidba,  1577-1635. 

(1269.)  Few  Christians  do  come  to  know  either 
what  are  solid  grounds  of  comfort,  or  whether  they 
have  any  such  grounds  themselves  in  the  infoncy  of 
Christianity.  But  as  an  infant  hath  life  before  he 
knoweth  it ;  and  as  he  hath  misapprehensions  of 
himself,  and  most  other  things  for  certain  years 
together;  yet  it  will  not  foUow  that,  therefore, 
he  hath  no  life  or  reason:  so  it  is  in  the  case  in 
hand.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

10.  How  It  ia  to  be  attained. 

(1270.)  If,  when  God  hath  given  yon  assaranrc^ 
or  strong  probabilities  of  your  sincerity,  you  wiU 
make  use  of  it  but  only  for  that  present  time,  yoa 
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win  never  then  lia?e  a  settled  peace  in  yonr  soul ; 
besides,  the  great  wrong  jon  do  to  God,  by  necessi- 
tating Him  to  be  so  often  renewing  such  discoveries, 
•nd  repeating  the  same  words  to  you  so  often 
ever,  if  your  child  offend  you,  would  you  have 
him,  when  he  is  pardoned,  no  longer  to  believe  it 
than  yon  are  telling  it  him  ?  Should  he  be  still 
asking  you  over  and  over  every  day,  "  Father,  am 
I  forgiven,  or  no  **  ?  Should  not  one  answer  serve 
his  turn  ?  Will  von  not  ,believe  that  your  money  is 
in  jour  purse  or  chest  any  longer  than  you  are  looking 
on  it  ?  Or  that  your  com  is  growing  on  your  land, 
or  your  cattle  in  your  grounds,  any  longer  than  you 
are  looking  on  them  ?  By  this  course  a  rich  man 
should  have  no  more  content  than  a  beggar,  no 
longer  than  he  is  looking  on  his  money,  or  goods, 
or  land  ;  and  when  he  is  looking  on  one,  he  should 
again  lose  the  comfort  of  all  the  rest.  What  hath 
(kxI  eiven  yon  a  memoiy  for,  but  to  lay  up  former 
apprehensions  and  discoveries,  and  experiences, 
and  make  use  of  them  on  all  meet  occasions  after- 
wards? Let  me,  therefore^  persuade  you  to  this 
great  and  neoessaiy  work,  when  God  hath  once 
resolved  your  doubts,  and  shown  you  the  truth  of 
your  faitn,  love,  or  obedience,  write  it  down»  if 
you  can,  in  your  book  (as  1  have  advised  you  in  my 
^'Treatise  of  Rest "),  "  Such  a  day,  upon  a  serious 
perasal  of  my  heart,  I  found  it  thus  and  thus  with 
myself.*'  Or,  at  least,  write  it  deep  in  your  memoiy ; 
and  do  not  suffer  any  (ancles,  or  fears,  or  light 
sannises  to  cause  you  to  question  this  again,  as  Ion? 
as  you  fall  not  from  the  obedience  or  iaith  which 
you  then  discovered. 

Alasl  man's  apprehension  is  a  most  mutable 
thing  I  If  you  leave  vour  soul  open  to  eveiy  new 
apprehension,  you  will  never  be  settled ;  you  may 
thmk  two  contrary  things  of  yourself  in  an  hour. 
You  have  not  always  the  same  opportunity  for  right 
discerning,  nor  the  same  clearness  of  apprehension, 
nor  the  same  outward  means  to  help  you,  nor  the 
same  inward  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When 
you  have  these,  therefore  make  use  of  them,  and 
fix  your  wavering  soul,  and  take  your  question 
and  doubt  as  resolved,  and  do  not  tempt  God  by 
calling  Him  to  new  answers  again  and  again,  as  u 
He  bad  given  you  no  answer  before. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1271.)  Yon  must  not  make  use  only  at  the  pre- 
sent of  your  experiences,  but  lay  them  up  for  the 
time  to  come.  Nor  must  you  tempt  God  so  far  as 
to  expect  new  experiences  upon  every  new  scruple 
or  doubt  of  yours,  as  the  Israelites  expected  new 
miracles  in  the  wilderness,  still  forgetting  the  old. 
If  a  scholar  should  in  his  studies  forget  ul  that  he 
hath  read  and  learned,  and  all  the  resolutions  of  his 
donlyts  which  in  study  he  hath  attained,  and  leave 
his  understanding  still  as  an  unwritten  paper,  as  a 
receptive  of  every  mutation  and  new  apprehension, 
and  contraiy  conceit,  as  if  he  had  never  studied  the 
point  before,  he  will  make  but  a  poor  proficiency, 
and  haVe  but  a  fluctuated,  unsettled  brain.  A 
scholar  should  make  all  the  studies  of  his  life  to 
compose  one  entire  image  of  truth  in  his  soul,  as  a 
painter  makes  every  line  he  draws  to  compose  one 
entire  picture  of  man ;  and  as  a  weaver  ma<ces  every 
thread  to  compose  one  web  ;  so  should  you  make 
aD  former  examinations,  discoveries,  evidences,  and 
experiences,  compose  one  fall  discovery  of  your 
condition,  that  so  you  may  have  a  settled  peace  of 
tool ;  and  see  that  yon  tie  both  ends  togetncr,  and 


ndtlier  look  on  your  present  troubled  state  without 
your  former,  lest  you  be  unthankful  and  unjustly 
discouraged ;  nor  on  your  former  state  without  obt 
servance  of  your  present  frame  of  heart  and  life, 
lest  you  deceive  yourself  or  grow  secure. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1272.)  Take  heed  of  foolish,  carnal,  hasty  ex* 
pectations  of  comfort  from  the  bare  words  of  any 
man;  but  use  men's  advice  only  to  direct  you 
in  that  way,  where,  by  patience  and  fiiithfulness, 
you  may  meet  with  it  in  due  season  1 

Nothmg  is  more  usual  with  silly  souls,  than  to  go 
to  this  or  Ihat  excellent  minister,  whom  they  de- 
servedly admire ;  and  to  look  that  with  an  hour  or 
two*s  discourse  he  should  comfort  them,,  and  set  all 
their  bones  in  joint;  and  when  they  find  that  it  is 
not  done^  they  either  despair,  or  turn  to  the  next 
deceiver,  and  say,  *<  I  tried  the  best  of  them :  and 
If  such  a  man  cannot  do  it,  none  of  them  can  do 
it"  But,  silly  soul,  do  physicians  use  to  charm 
men  bto  health  ?  Wilt  thou  go  and  talk  an  hour 
with  the  ablest  physician,  and  say,  that  because  his 
talk  doth  not  cure  thee,  thou  wilt  never  go  to  a 
physician  more,  but  go  to  ignorant  people  that  will 
Kill  thee  ?  The  work  of  a  minister  is  not  to  cure 
thee  always  immediately,  by  comfortable  words 
(What  woids  can  cure  an  i^orant,  melandioly,  or 
incapable  soul !) ;  but  to  direct  thee  in  thy  dutv, 
and  m  the  use  of  those  means,  which  if  thou  wilt 
faithfully  and  patiently  practise,  thou  shalt  certainly 
be  cured  in  due  time  :  if  thou  wilt  use  the  physic, 
diet,  and  exercise  which  thy  physician  doih  pre* 
scribe  thee^  it  is  that  which  must  restore  thy  health 
and  comfort,  and  not  the  saying  over  a  few  words 
to  thee.  If  thou  lazily  look  that  other  men's  words 
or  prayers  should  cur^  and  comfort  thee  without  thy 
own  endeavours,  thou  mayest  thank  thyself  when 
thou  art  deceived.  — Baxter^  it\^-\(iii^u 

(1273.)  Yon  must  not  go  to  a  minister  to  be 
cured  merely  by  ^ood  words,  as  wizards  do  by 
charms ;  and  so  think  that  all  is  well  when  he  hath 
spoken  comfortably  to  you.  But  you  must  go  for 
directions  in  your  own  practice,  that  so  the  cure 
may  be  done  by  leisure  when  you  come  home. 
Truly,  most  even  of  the  godly  that  I  have  known 
do  go  to  a  minister  for  comfort,  as  silly  people  go 
to  a  phpician  for  physic  If  the  physician  coiud 
stroke  them  whole,  or  give  them  a  pennyworth  of 
some  pleasant  stuff  that  would  cure  all  in  an  hour, 
then  they  would  praise  him.  But,  alas  1  the  cure 
will  not  be  done. — i.  Without  cost  ; — Nor  2. 
without  time  and  patience  ; — Nor  3.  without  taking 
down  unpleasing  medicines;  and  so  they  let  aU 
alone.  So  you  come  to  a  minister  for  advice  and 
comfort,  and  you  look  that  his  words  should  com- 
fort you  before  he  leaves  you,  or  at  least,  some  short, 
small  direction  to  take  home  with  you.  But  he 
tells  you,  If  you  will  be  cured,  you  must  resolve 
against  that  disquieting  corruption  and  passion; 
you  must  more  meekly  submit  to  reproof;  you 
must  walk  more  watchfully  and  conscionably  with 
God  and  men ;  and  then  you  must  not  give  ear  to 
the  tempier ;  with  many  the  like.  He  eives  you  a 
bill  of  thirty  several  directions,  and  tells  you  you 
must  practise  all  these.  Oh,  this  seems  a  tedious 
course,  jou  are  nevet  the  nearer  comfort  for  hearing 
these ;  it  must  be  by  long  and  diligent  practising 
of  them.  Is  it  not  a  foolish  patient  that  will  come 
home  from  the  physician,  and  say^  "  I  have  heard 
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an  that  he  nid,  bat  I  am  never  the  better "  ?  So 
you  sav,  *'  I  have  heard  all  that  the  minister  said, 
and  I  have  never  the  more  comfort"  But  have  ^ou 
done  all  that  he  bid  you,  and  taken  all  the  medicines 
that  he  gave  vou?  Alas,  the  cure  is  most  to  be 
done  bv  yourself  (under  Christ)  when  you  come  home. 
The  minister  is  but  the  physician  to  direct  you  what 
course  to  take  for  the  cure.  And  then  as  silly 
people  run  from  one  physician  to  another,  hearing 
^hat  all  can  say,  and  desirous  to  know  what  every 
man  thinks  of  them,  but  thoroughly  follow  the 
advice  of  none,  but  perhaps  take  one  medicine  from 
one  man,  and  one  from  another,  and  let  most  even 
of  those  lie  by  them  in  the  box,  and  so  perish  more 
certainly  than  if  they  never  meddled  with  any  at 
all ;  so  do  most  troubled  souls  hear  what  one  man 
saith,  and  what  another  saith,  and  seldom  thoroughly 
follow  the  advice  of  any;  but  when  one  man's 
woids  do  not  cure  them,  they  say,  "This  is  not  the 
man  that  God  hath  appointed  to  cure  me.**  And 
to  another,  "  And  that  is  not  the  man  ;  *'  when  they 
should  rather  say,  "This  is  not  the  way,*'  than, 
"  This  is  not  the  man.*'  This  lazy  complaining  is 
not  it  that  will  do  the  work,  but  laiihful  practismg 
the  directions  given  yoo. 

— BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

(1274.)  Another  most  common,  unhappy  mis- 
carriage of  sad  Christians  lieth  here.  That  they 
will  rather  continue  complaining  and  self-tormenting, 
than  give  over  sinning,  so  far  as  they  might  give  it 
^ver  if  they  would.  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  know  and  consider  what  it  is  that  God 
requireth  of  you.  He  doth  not  desire  your  vexation 
but  reformation.  No  further  doth  He  desire  the 
trouble  of  your  mind,  than  as  it  tendeth  to  the 
avoiding  of^that  sin  which  is  the  cause  of  it. .  God 
would  mive  you  less  in  your  fears  and  troubles,  and 
more  in  your  obedience.  Obey  more,  and  disquiet 
your  mind  less.  Will  you  take  this  counsel  pre- 
sently, and  see  whether  it  will  not  do  you  more 
good  than  all  the  complaints  and  doubtings  of  your 
whole  life  has  done.  Set  yourself  with  all  your 
might  against  your  pride,  worldliness,  and  sensu- 
ality, your  unpeaceableness  and  want  of  love  and 
tenderness  to  your  brethren ;  and  whatever  other 
sin  your  conscience  is  acquainted  with.  I  pray  you 
tell  me  if  you  had  gravel  in  your  shoe,  in  your 
travel,  would  it  not  be  more  wisdom  to  sit  down 
and  take  off  your  shoe  and  cast  it  out,  than  to  stand 
still,  or  go  complaining,  and  tell  every  one  you 
meet  of  your  soreness  ?  If  you  have  a  thorn  in  your 
foot,  will  you  go  on  halting  and  lamenting  ?  or  will 
you  pull  it  out?  — Baxter^  1 61 5-169 1. 

(1275.)  The  Syrophoenician  woman  gained  com- 
fort in  her  misery  by  thinking  great  thoughts  of 
Christ.  The  Master  had  talked  about  the  chil- 
dren's bread.  "Now,**  argued  she,  "since  Thou 
art  the  Master  of  the  table  of  grace,  I  know  that 
Thou  art  a  generous  housekeeper,  and  there  is  sure 
to  be  abundance  of  bread  on  Thy  table  :  there  will 
be  such  an  abundance  for  the  children  that  there 
will  be  crumbs  to  throw  on  the  floor  for  the  dogs, 
and  the  children  will  fare  none  the  worse  because 
the  dogs  are  fed."  She  thought  Him  one  who  kept 
so  good  a  table  that  all  she  needed  would  only  be  a 
crumb  in  comparison.  Yet  remember  what  she 
wanted  was  to  have  the  devil  cast  out  of  her 
daughter.  It  was  a  very  great  thing  to  her,  but 
the  had  such  a  high  esteem  of  Christ,  that  she  said. 


"It  is  nothing  to  ITim  ;  it  is  but  a  cmmb  foi 
Christ  to  give.  This  is  the  royal  road  to  comfort. 
Great  thoughts  of  your  sin  alone  will  drive  you  to 
despair  ;  but  great  thoughts  of  Christ  will  pilot  yoa 
into  the  haven  of  peace.  — Spurge^n. 

U.  VaxloiiB  coiiioUtloni  for  ftettto  and  ftacftd 
baileTtn. 

(1276.)  Abel  oflered  unto  God  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock,  and  God  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his 
offering.  Though  the  earth  was  but  newly  cursed 
for  the  sin  of  man,  yet  God  accepts  the  first-fruits 
thereof,  well  knowing  there  were  no  such  things  in 
the  offerer's  power  to  perform,  but  that  which  He 
had  commanaed  the  earth  to  yield.  So  shall  those 
mean  graces  that  are  in  us  be  accepted  of  God, 
though,  too,  too  much  they  savour  of  the  naughtiness 
of  our  nature.  And  why  so,  but  because  they  pro- 
ceed from  His  special  blessing,  and  are  the  work  of 
His  Spirit.  A  great  comfort  for  such  as  feel  in 
themselves  reluctances  and  spiritual  assaults,  by 
reason  of  the  corruptions  and  imperfections  that 
cleave  unto  the  best  things  they  do. 

— Leslie^  1627. 

(1277.)  A  living  member  is  not  burdensome  to 
the  body.  A  man's  arms  are  not  any  burden  to 
him,  though  otherwise  massy  and  weighty ;  ba* 
a  withered  arm,  or  a  limb  mortified,  hangeth  like  a 
lump  of  lead  on  it.  Thus,  so  long  as  sin  liveth  in 
the  soul,  unkilled  wholly,  and  unmortified  as  yet, 
so  long  our  corruption  is  nothing  at  all  cumbersome 
unto  us,  but  when  it  is  once  mortified  in  a  man,  it 
beginneth  to  grow  burdensome  unto  him,  and  to 
hang  like  a  lump  of  dead  flesh  on  his  soul,  and 
then  beginneth  the  poor  soul,  pestered  and  oppressed 
with  the  weight  01  it,  to  cry  out  with  the  apostle : 
"  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  when  shall  I  be 
once  freed  from  this  body  of  sin  ?  " 

^GaiakeTt  1574-1654. 

(1278.)  He  is  a  scholar  in  the  school  that  be- 
ginneth at  Christ's  cross-row,  and  he  is  entered 
into  the  college  that  readeth  but  Seton's  logic,  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  family  that  was  bound 
apprentice  but  yesterday.  Thus,  if  thou  be  a 
penitent,  though  not  in  fulness  of  perfection ;  if 
thou  believe,  though  not  with  the  fullest  measure 
of  believing ;  if  thou  obey,  though  not  in  the  highest 
degree  of  obedience ;  be  comforted  in  thy  weak 
beginnings,  and  resolve  to  proceed,  and  know  that 
thou  art  already  entered  into  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  shalt  enjoy  that  which  Christ  hath  promised — 
freedom  from  damnation — "Thou  shalt  never  see 
death."  ^Spencer^  1658b 

(1279.)  At  a  man  doth  feel  a  pain  which  is  but  in 
the  top  of  his  finger  more  sensibly  than  the  health 
of  his  whole  body,  yet  the  health  of  the  body  is 
more  than  the  pain  of  a  finger  :  even  so  a  godly 
Christian  doth  more  feel  the  fle^  than  the  spirit, 
yet  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  spirit,  by  the 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  such  that  it  is  able  to 
prevail  ordinarily  against  the  flesh,  and  therefore 
the  flesh  is  not  more  than  the  spirit  And  as  men 
feel  corruption,  not  by  corruption,  but  by  grace :  so, 
the  more  they  feel  their  mward  corruptions,  the 
more  grace  they  have.      — Cawdray^  1 598-1664. 

(12S0.)  God  may  communicate  the  less  of  Hit 
assisting  strength,  that  He  may  show  the  more  ol 
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His  supporting  strength,  in  apholding  weak  grace. 
We  do  not  wonder  to  see  a  man  of  strong  constitu- 
tioo  that  eats  his  bread  heartily,  and  sleeps  soundly, 
live ;  but  for  a  crazy  body,  fuU  of  ails  and  infirmi- 
ties, to  be  so  patched  and  shored  up  by  the  physician's 
art  that  he  stands  to  old  age,  this  b^ets  some 
wonder  in  the  beholders,  ft  may  be  thou  art  a 
poor  trembling  soul,  thy  fiuth  is  weak,  and  thy 
assaults  from  Satan  strong,  thy  corruptions  stirring 
and  actiTe,  and  thy  mortifying  strength  little,  so 
that  in  thy  opinion  thev  rather  gain  ground  on  thy 
grace,  than  give  ground  to  it,  ever  and  anon  thou 
art  ready  to  think,  thou  shalt  be  cast  as  a  wreck 
upon  the  devil's  shore :  and  yet  to  this  day  thv 
grace  lives,  though  full  of  leaks ;  now  is  it  not  worth 
the  stepping  aside  to  see  this  strange  sight?  A 
broken  ship  with  masts  and  hull  rent  and  torn,  thus 
towed  along  by  Almighty  Power,  through  an  angiy 
sea,  and  aimadoes  of  sins  and  devils,  safely  into  His 
harbour  I  To  see  a  poor  dilling  or  rush-candle  in 
the  face  of  the  boisterous  wind,  and  not  blown  out ! 
b  a  word  to  see  a  weak  stripling  in  grace  held  up 
in  God's  arms  till  he  beats  the  devil  craven  1  This 
God  is  doing  in  upholding  thee.  Thou  art  one  of 
those  babes  out  of  whose  mouth  God  is  perfecting 
His  praise,  by  ordaining  such  strength  for  thee  that 
thou,  a  babe  in  grace,  i£all  yet  foil  a  giant  in  wrath 
and  power.  — Gumall,  1617-1679. 

(1381.)  There  may  be  truth  of  grace  where  there 
is  not  present  sense  of  that  truth.  Yea,  the  creature 
may  be  passionately  hunting  from  ordinance  to 
ordinance  to  get  that  uncerity  which  it  already 
hath;  as  sometimes  you  may  have  seen  one  seek 
very  earnestly  all  about  the  house  for  his  hat  when 
at  the  same  time  he  hath  it  on  his  head.  Well,  lay 
down  this  as  a  real  truth  in  thy  soul ;  I  may  be  up- 
right, though  at  present  I  am  not  able  to  see  it 
clearly.  This,  though  it  will  not  bring  in  a  fiill 
comfcrt,  yet  it  may  be  some  support  till  tnat  come ; 
as  a  shore  to  thy  weak  house,  though  it  does  not 
mend  it,  yet  it  will  underprop  and  keep  it  standing 
tHl  the  Master-workman  comes,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  with  one  kind  word  to  thy  soul,  is  able  to  set 
thee  right  in  thy  own  thoughts,  and  make  thee  stand 
strong  on  the  promise,  the  only  true  basis  and 
foundation  of  solid  comifort.  Be  not  more  cruel  to 
thy  soul,  O  Christian,  than  thou  wouldst  to  thy 
friend's  (shall  I  say  ?)  yea,  thy  enemy  body.  Should 
one  thou  didst  not  much  love  lie  sick  in  thy  house, 
yea,  so  sick  that  if  you  should  ask  him  whether  he 
be  alive,  he  could  not  tell  you .  (his  senses  and 
speech  being  both  at  present  gone),  would  you 
presently  lay  him  out  and  cofEn  him  up  for  the 
grave,  because  you  cannot  have  it  from  his  own 
mouth  that  he  is  alive  ?  Surely  not  Oh,  how  un- 
reasonable and  bloody  then  is  Satan,  who  would 
presently  have  thee  put  thyself  into  the  pit-hole  of 
despair,  because  thy  grace  is  not  so  strong  as  to 
^)eak  for  itself  at  present 

--Gumall^  1617-1679U 

(1283.)  The  infiniteness  of  God's  knowledge  is  a 
comfort  in  case  the  saints  have  not  so  clear  a  know- 
ledge of  themselves.  They  find  so  much  oomip- 
tk»  that  they  judge  they  luive  no  gnu:e.  "  If  it  be 
so,  why  am  I  thus  ?  If  I  have  grace,  why  is  my 
heart  in  to  dead  and  earthly  a  frame  ?"  Oh,  remem- 
ber God  b  of  infinite  knowledge;  He  can  spy 
grace  where  thou  canst  not ;  He  can  see  grace  hid 
ladcr  oomiption  as  the  stars  may  be  hid  under  a 


dond.  God  can  see  that  holiness  in  thee  which 
thou  canst  not  discern  in  thyself:  He  can  spy  the 
flower  of  grace  in  thee,  though  overtopped  with 
weeds.  '  'Because  there  is  in  him  some  good  thing  " 
(i  Kings  xiv.  13).  God  sees  some  good  thing  ia 
His  people,  when  they  can  see  no  good  in  them- 
selves ;  and  though  they  judge  themselves.  He  will 
give  them  an  absolution.  — IVatsoHj  1696. 

(1283.)  If  you  have  faith,  though  but  in  its 
infancy,  be  not  discoura^;ed ;  for, 

(1.)  A  little  faith  is  faith  as  a  spark  of  fire  is  fire. 

(2.)  A  weak  faith  may  lay  hold  on  a  strong 
Christ :  a  weak  hand  can  tie  the  knot  in  marriage 
as  well  as  a  strong.  She,  in  the  Gospel,  who  but 
touched  Christ,  fetched  virtue  from  Him. 

(3.)  The  promises  are  not  made  to  strong  faith, 
but  to  true.  The  promise  doth  not  say.  He  who 
hath  a  giant  fruth,  who  can  believe  God's  love 
through  a  frown,  who  can  rejoice  in  affliction,  who 
can  work  wonders,  remove  mountains,  stop  the 
mouth  of  lions,  shall  be  saved ;  but.  Whosoever 
believes,  be  hb  faith  never  so  smsdL  A  reed  is  but 
weak  especially  when  it  is  bruised  ;  yet  the  promise 
is  made  to  it — *'  A  bruised  reed  will  He  not  oreak." 

(4.)  A  weak  faith  may  be  fruitful.  Weakest 
things  multiply  most.  The  vine  is  a  weak  plant, 
but  it  is  fruitful.  The  thief  on  the  cross,  who  wa% 
newly  converted,  was  but  weak  in  grace ;  but  how 
many  precious  clusters  grew  upon  that  tender 
p^antl 

(5.)  The  weakest  believer  is  a  member  of  Christ 
as  well  as  the  strongest ;  and  the  weakest  membei 
of  the  body  mystically  shall  not  perish.  Chrbt  will 
cut  off  rotten  members,  but  not  weak  members. 
Therefore,  Christian,  be  not  discouraged  :  God 
who  would  have  us  receive  them  that  are  weak  in 
faith  (Rom.  ziv.  i)  will  not  Himself  refuse  them. 

(1284.)  Amid  all  your  conscious  un worthiness, 
remember,  you  are  His  children.  The  soiled 
garments  of  earth  which  you  may  carry  to  the  very 
portals  of  glory  cannot  alter  a  Father's  feelings 
towards  you,  or  lead  Him  to  belie  or  forego  His 
promises.  If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  (and  that  joy 
deepest  in  the  Fathet^s  heart)  over  the  sinner  in  the 
hour  of  his  repentance;  what  will  be  that  joy  in  the 
hour  of  his  glorification,  when,  stripped  of  his 
travel-worn,  sin-stained  raiment,  all  his  truant- 
wanderings,  and  estrangements,  and  backslidings 
at  an  end,  he  enters  the  threshold  of  the  paterxuJ 
Homel 

We  have  read  somewhere  a  story  in  real  life, 
regarding  a  long  missing  child,  the  heir  to  vast 
estates.  The  tale  described  how  this  innocent 
little  one  had  been  decoyed  from  the  parental  roof, 
and  was  last  seen  when  a  tribe  of  gipsies  had  been 
prowling  about  the  neighbourhood  of  his  princely 
home.  Golden  bribes  had  a  hundred  times  been 
offered  for  his  restoration ;  but  the  cruel  mystery 
remained  hopelessly  unsolved,  all  efforts  were  in 
vain  to  recover  the  valued  life.  The  anguished 
parents,  seeing  the  pride  and  hope  of  their  house- 
nold  wrenched  from  their  grasp,  abandoned  them< 
selves  to  inconsolable  grief.  One  day,  as  the 
family  carriage  was,  at  a  little  distance,  bearing 
along  the  highway  these  two  saddened  hearts,  a 
gang  of  the  wandering  race  were  passing  by.  In 
their  midst,  with  a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders, 
and  attired  in  tatters,  an  eye  and  a  countenance 
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met  thdn  which  could  not  be  mistakeiL  A  shriek 
of  mingled  terror  and  delight  was  heard ;  the 
mother,  leaping  in  frantic  joy  from  her  seat,  had 
in  a  moment  that  aggregate  of  rags  and  squalor  in 
her  aims ;  her  son  who  had  been  long  dead  was 
alive  again ;  lone  lost,  he  was  again  found.  What 
signifM  to  her  these  years  of  degradation  1  It  was 
her  beloved  boy,  by  whose  cradle  she  had,  in  days 
gone  by,  sung  her  lullaby  and  weaved  visions  of 
fond  hope;  and  though  the  ^Iden  ringlets  were 
now  matted  with  filth,  the  tmy  hands  hardened 
and  begrimed  with  boyish  drudgery,  and  the  face 
browned  and  weatherbeaten  by  exposure  to  the  hot 
sun  by  day  and  the  cold,  dewy,  houseless  night ;  yet 
thfre  he  was,  her  own,  her  only  one!  Yonder 
castle,  looking  forth  on  the  wide  demesne,  kept 
high  festal  holiday  that  evening.  Servants  were 
gathered,  and  menials  were  feasted,'  and  the  fire- 
sides of  the  poor  were  made  brighter  and  happier 
by  the  recovery  of  the  wanderer. 

So  shall  it  be  with  the  children  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  in  entering  the  heavenly  home.  What 
though,  to  the  last,  by  these  rags  and  tatters  of 
nature,  these  souls  begrimed  with  the  remains  of 
sin,  we  belie  our  lofty  birthright,  and  render  our- 
selves all  unworthy  of  so  glorious  an  inheritance ; 
'<  doubtless  Thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abra- 
ham be  ignorant  of  U8»  and  Israel  acknowledge  us 


not. 


— Macduff. 


(1285.)  Do  not  be  troubled  because  yon  have  not 
great  virtues.  God  made  a  million  spears  of  grass 
where  He  made  one  tree.  The  earth  is  fringed  and 
carpeted,  not  with  forests,  but  with  grasses.  Only 
have  enough  of  little  virtues  and  common  fidelities, 
and  you  need  not  moum  because  you  are  neither  a 
hero  nor  a  saint.  •^Budur. 


CONSCIENCE, 
L   DEFINED. 

(1286.)  Conscience  la  a  Lathi  word  (thoufiji  with 
an  English  termination),  and,  according  to  the  very 
notation  of  it,  imports  a  double  or  joint  knowledge; 
to  wit,  one  of  a  Divine  law  or  rule,  and  the  other 
of  a  man's  own  action:  and  so  is  properly  the  appli- 
cation of  a  general  law  to  a  particular  instance 
of  practice.  The  law  of  God,  for  example^  says, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  "  and  the  mind  of  man  tells 
him  that  the  taking  of  such  a  thing  from  a  person 
lawfully  possessed  of  it  is  stealing.  Whereupon  the 
conscience,  joining  the  knowl^ge  of  botn  these 
together,  pronounces,  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
such  a  particular  action  ought  not  to  be  done. 
And  this  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscience,  always 
supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  pretends  to 
lay  any  obligation  upon  man.  Conscience  neither 
is  nor  ought  to  be  its  own  rule. 

—South,  1633-1716, 

(1287.)  As  science  means  knowledge,  conscience 
etymologically  means  self-knowledge.  .  .  .  But 
the  Enjglish  word  implies  a  moral  standard  of 
action  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  a  conaciousness  of 
our  own  actions.  .  .  .  Conscience  is  the  reason 
employed  about  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
accompanied  with  the  sentiments  of  approbation 
and  condemnation.  — Ivkeweli, 


(1288.)  Conscience  is  the  povrer  by  whidi  we 
discern,  judge,  and  feel,  respecting  human  actions 
It  is  the  eye,  the  ju<lgCi  uid  the  heart  of  man's 
spiritual  bein^,  This  is  very  unphilosophical 
language,  but  it  is  nearer  the  mark  than  much  ol 
the  verbiage  of  philosophers.  As  the  eye  of  the 
body  discerns  between  white  and  black,  to  the 
conscience  distin^ishes  between  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  human  conduct.  And  as  oar 
nerves  discriminate  between  heat  and  cold,  so  the 
conscience  feels  either  pain  or  pleasure,  according 
to  the  moral  qualities  it  discerns  in  the  actions 
which  it  contemplates.  — -Tirao'. 

(1289.)  '<What  isconsdenoe?"  said  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  one  day  to  the  little  flock  that 
gathered  around  to  learn  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
Several  of  the  children  answered,  one  saying  one 
thing,  and  another  another,  until  a  little  timid  child 
spoke  out,  "  It  is  Jesus  whispering  in  our  kMrU.^ 

IL   IS  MORE  THAU  OPINION. 

(1290.)  Mere  opinion  or  persuasion  may  be  eveiy 
whit  as  strong,  and  have  as  forcible  an  influence 
upon  a  man's  actions  as  conscience  itself.  But  then 
we  know,  strength  or  force  is  one  thing,  and 
authority  quite  another.  A  rc^e  upon  the  high- 
way may  have  as  strong  an  arm,  and  take  off  a 
man's  head  as  cleverly  as  the  executioner.  But 
then  there  is  a  vast  dbparity  in  the  two  actionsi 
when  one  of  them  is  murder,  and  the  other  justice : 
nay,  and  our  Saviour  Himself  told  His  disciples 
"  that  men  should  both  kill  them,  and  think  that  in 
so  doing  they  did  God  service."  So  that  here,  we 
see,  was  a  full  opinion  and  persuasion,  and  a  veiy 
zealous  one  too^  of  the  high  meritoriousness  of  whiU 
they  did ;  but  still  there  was  no  law,  no  word  or 
command  of  God  to  ground  it  upon,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  not  conscience. 

-^iSrai^i,  1653-1716^ 

nt.   ITS  FUNCTIONS. 

1.  It  la  deatgned  to  toa  oar  guldo  and  auntlof 
tbrongh  Ufa. 

(129 1.)  Even  as  a  man  about  to  make  an  un- 
known journey  should  find  one  that  would  go  with 
him  and  show  him  the  wav,  with  all  the  turnings 
thereof^  he  could  not  but  take  it  for  a  great  point  of 
courtesy:  so,  likewise,  seeing  we  are  pilgrims  in 
this  world,  our  life  is  our  journey,  and  God  also 
hath  appointed  our  conscience  to  be  our  companion 
and  guide,  to  show  us  what  course  we  may  take 
and  what  we  may  noL  — Cawdray^  1609. 

(1292.)  The  voice  of  God  Himself  speaks  in  the 
heart  of  men,  whether  they  understand  it  or  no; 
and  by  secret  intimations  gives  the  sinner  a  fore- 
taste of  that  direful  cup  which  he  is  like  to  drink 
more  deeply  of  hereafter.      — .S^w/A,  1633-1716. 

(1293.)  The  commandments  of  God  being  cno- 
formable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  nan's 
judgment  condemns  him  when  he  violates  any  of 
them,  and  so  the  sinuer  becomes  his  own  tormentor. 

—South,  1633-1716W 

(1294.)  If  there  is  inch  a  power,  what  is  its 
office  ?  Ii  would  seem  to  be  simply  this — to  ap- 
prove our  conduct,  when  we  do  what  sor  beUtve  to 
be   right;   and  to  censure  us,   when  we  commit 
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wbaterer  wtjudgt  to  be  wrong.  When  reason,  or 
religion,  or  education,  baa  marked  the  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
pleaaurable  feeling  when  we  practise  the  one,  and 
of  a  painful  sentiment  when  we  are  guilty  of  the 
other.  The  office  of  the  conscience  is  not  legisla- 
tive^ bat  jodidary :  its  voice  is  either  laudative  or 
objorgatoiyy  ratlwr  than  directive  or  imperative. 

t.  Ik  raeorda  our  aetlomi  noir. 
(1293.)  Conscience  is  the  book  in  which  our  daily 
das  are  written.  — Bernard^  xof^x-ii^z- 

(12961 )  As  a  notary  or  a  registrar  hath  always  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  to  note  and  record  whatsoever  is 
said  or  done,  who  also,  because  he  keeps  the  rolls 
smd  records  of  the  court,  can  tell  what  hath  been 
njd  and  done  many  hundred  years  past :  even  so 
the  conscience  observes  and  takes  notice  of  all 
things  that  we  do,  and  inwardly  and  secretly  within 
the  heart  doth  tell  us  of  them  alL 

— Cawdray,  1609. 

(1297.)  It  is  recorded  of  that  reverend  martyr. 
Bishop  Latimer,  that  he  took  especial  care  in  the 
placing  of  his  words  before  Bonner,  because  he 
beard  the  pen  working  in  the  chimney,  behind  the 
doch,  setting  down  all  (it  may  be  more)  than  he 
•aid.  So  oi^t  vre  circumspectly  to  look  to  all  our 
sayings  and  doings  s  for  conscience,  as  a  scribe  or 
rmstrar,  sitting  in  the  closet  of  our  hearts,  with  pen 
in  nand,  makes  a  diurnal  of  all  our  ways,  sets  down 
the  time  when,  the  place  where,  the  manner  how 
things  were  performed,  and  that  so  clear  and  evi- 
dent, that  go  where  we  will,  do  what  we  can,  the 
characters  of  them  shall  never  be  cancelled  or  razed 
oat,  till  God  appears  in  judgment. 

-^Carpenler^  1628. 

81  n  vffl  witness  against  ns  at  tbe  last. 

(1298.)  The  Lord  God  hath  set  it  as  His  deputy 
in  the  breast  of  man,  which,  though  it  be  oftentime 
a  neuter  when  the  act  is  doing  and  while  sin  is  a 
oonnnitting,  yet  afterwards  it  will  prove  a  friend 
and  faithful  witness  for  the  Lord,  but  an  adversary 
against  man.  Oh,  that  the  wicked  would  think  of 
this^  who  sin  in  hope  and  secrecy  I  Why,  who 
sees  them,  who  can  witness  anything  against  them, 
who  can  condemn  them  for  such  and  sucn  an  action  ? 
Alas,  poor  soul  I  there  is  a  conscience  within  thee 
that  sees  thee,  and  will  condemn  thee;  thyself 
shall  pass  judgment  against  thyself.  Be  watchful, 
therefore,  and  ever  remember  conscience.  Beware 
df  hypocri^  and  secret  sins ;  for,  though  thou  canst 
hide  them  som  men  and  devils,  yet  not  from  it. 

—Kogers^  i595-i66a 

rr.  HOW  PAR  ITS  DECISIONS  ARR  AUTHO- 
MiTATlVB. 

(1299.)  The  allegation  or  plea  of  conscience 
ooght  never  to  be  ulmitted  barely  for  itself;  for 
when  a  thing  obliges  only  by  a  borrowed  authority, 
it  is  ridicalous  to  all^  it  for  its  own.  Take  a 
lieutenant,  a  commissioner,  or  ambassador  of  any 
prince ;  and,  so  far  as  he  represents  his  prince,  all 
that  he  does  or  declares  under  that  capacity  has  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  if  actually  done  or 
declared  by  the  prince  himself  in  person.  But  then 
how  iar  does  this  reach  ?  Why,  just  so  £ur  as  he 
keeps  close  to  hb  instructiona 


In  like  manner,  every  dictate  of  this  vicegerent 
of  God,  where  it  has  a  Divipe  word  or  precept  to 
back  it,  carries  a  Divine  authority  with  it.  But  U 
no  such  word  can  be  produced,  it  may  indeed  be  a 
strong  o|Mnion  or  persuasion,  but  it  is  not  conscience 

—Souths  1653-1716. 

▼•  HOT  AN  INFALLIBLE  GUIDE, 

(130a)  There  is  no  duty,  but  men  may  doubt 
and  scruple  the  doing  of  it,  pretending  that  their 
consciences  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  a  dutv,  or 
ought  to  be  done.  Nor  b  there  any  action  almost 
so  wicked  and  unjust,  but  they  may  pretend  that 
their  consciences  either  prompt  to  it  as  necessary, 
or  allow  them  in  it  as  lawful.  As  there  was  one, 
in  the  late  blessed  times  of  rebellion  and  reforma- 
tion, who  murdered  his  own  mother  for  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament,  alleging  that  it  was  idolatry,  and 
that  his  conscience  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to 
destroy  idolaters.  — Souths  1633-1716^ 

(1301.)  Though  natural  conscience  ought  to  be 
listened  to^  yet  it  is  revelation  alone  that  is  to  be 
relied  upon ;  as  we  may  observe  in  the  works  of 
art,  a  judicious  artist  will  indeed  use  his  eye,  but 
he  will  trust  only  to  his  rule. 

Souths  1633-1716. 

(130a.)  Men  get  embarrassed  by  the  common 
cases  of  a  misguided  conscience;  but  a  compass 
may  be  out  of  order  as  well  as  a  conscience,  and 
the  needle  may  point  due  south  if  you  hold  a  power- 
ful magnet  in  that  direction.  Still  the  compass, 
eeneralTy  speaking,  is  a  true  and  sure  guide,  and  so 
IS  the  conscience  ;  and  you  can  trace  the  deranging 
influence  on  the  latter  quite  as  surely  as  on  the 
former.  — Arnold^  1795-1842. 

(1303.)  Conscience,  as  an  expression  of  the  law 
or  will  and  mind  of  God,  is  not  now  to  be  implicitly 
depended  on.  It  is  not  infallible.  What  was  true 
to  its  o£ce  in  Eden,  has  been  deranged  and  shat- 
tered by  the  Fall :  and  now  lies,  as  I  have  seen  a 
sun-dial  in  the  n^lected  garden  &f  an  old  desolate 
ruin,  thrown  from  its  [festal,  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  covered  by  tall  rank  weeds.  So  far 
from  being  since  that  fatal  event  an  infallible  direc- 
tory of  duty,  conscience  has  often  lent  its  sanction 
to  the  grossest  errors,  and  prompted  to  the  greatest 
crimes.  Did  not  Saul  of  Tarsus,  for  instance,  hale 
men  and  women  to  prison ;  compel  them  to  blas- 
pheme; and  imbrue  his  hands  in  saintly  blood, 
while  conscience  approved  the  deed — he  judging 
the  while  that  he  did  God  service  ?  What  wild  and 
profane  imaginations  has  it  accepted  as  the  oracles 
of  God !  and  as  if  fiends  had  taken  possession  of  a 
God-deserted  shrine,  have  not  the  foulest  crimes,  as 
well  as  the  most shockingcruelties,  been  perpetrated 
in  its  name?  Read  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  read  the 
sufferings  of  our  own  forefathers;  and  under  the 
cowl  of  a  shaven  monk,  or  the  trappings  of  a 
haughty  churchman,  you  shall  seeconscience  persecut- 
ing the  saints  of  God,  and  dragging  even  tender 
women  and  children  to  the  bloody  scaffold  or  the 
burning  stake.  With  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  or 
flashing  fire,  we  close  the  painful  record,  to  apply 
to  Conscience  the  words  addressed  to  Liberty  by 
the  French  heroine,  when  passing  its  statue,  she 
rose  in  the  cart  that  bore  her  to  the  guillotine,  and 
throwing  up  her  arms,  exclaimed,  **0  Liberty, 
what  crimes  have  been  done  in  thy  name  1 "    And 
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what  cfimet  in  thine,  O  Conscience  I  deeds  fixmi 
which  eren  hnmanity  shrinks;  against  which  re- 
lidon  lifts  her  loudest  protest ;  and  which  fur- 
nUh  the  best  explanation  of  these  awful  words,  "  If 
the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness  I " 

So  far  as  doctrines  and  duties  are  concerned,  not 
conscience,  but  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  is  our 
one  only  sure  and  safe  directory.  — GiUkrie. 

( 1 304. )  Conscience  has  been  compared  to  a  clock, 
and  the  law  of  God  to  the  sun.  The  clock  is  right 
only  when  it  keeps  time  with  the  sun.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  conscience.  It  b  a  safe  guide  only  when 
it  is  directed  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord. 

—7.  W^.  Richardson. 

(1305.)  Conscience  without  a  divine  light,  is  like 
a  dial  without  the  sun  ;  a  shade,  a  blank,  a  useless 
instrument. 

(1306.)  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  human  mind  Gcd  infixed  a 
faculty  or  organ  which  is  the  judge  of  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong ;  and  that  it  is  inspired  in  some 
low  degree,  so  that  it  is  an  authoritative  judge. 
Conscience  has  therefore  received  any  number  of 
names,  almost  nil  of  which  are  r^aL  Sometimes 
it  is  called  Uu  law  of  the  soul ;  sometimes  the  light 
of  thi  moral  nature;  sometimes  the  vicegerent  of 
God;  and  sometimes  the  revea/er  of  truth.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  voice  of  the  Divine.  For  all 
feelings,  when  they  exist  in  a  laige  nature,  and 
under  a  very  high  state  of  excitement,  are  addicted  to 
producing  impressions  either  of  sense  or  of  sight 
That  is  to  say,  a  very  high  degree  of  excitement 
causes  the  nervous  system  to  scintillate,  as  it  were. 
Men  have,  therefore,  an  impression  that  the  con- 
science is  to  a  man's  soul  very  much  what  the  head- 
light is  to  a  locomotive — a  strong  light  with  a  re- 
flector ;  and  that  it  throws  a  beam  right  ahead  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  lifting  the  track  up  clearly 
into  the  enginecr*s  sight,  so  that  he  may  see  the 
obstructions,  or  the  track,  as  the  case  may  be. 

llie  conscience  is  no  such  thing.  It  no  more 
determines  what  is  right  than  the  principle  of  taste 
determines  what  is  beauty,  or  than  the  desire  of  ac- 
quiring property  'determines  what  would  be  success- 
mi  in  business. 

What  we  call  conscience  or  moral  sense  is  a  com- 
plex organisation.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  consci- 
ence harmoniously  educated  and  co-operating  with 
a  man's  reason.  It  is,  therefore,  the  ordinary  think- 
ing mind  acting  in  reference  to  certain  spheres  of 
things  in  consonance  with  the  emotion  of  conscience, 
whidi  is  the  emotion  that  inspires  pain  or  pleasure 
in  view  of  things  which  are  supposed  to  be  right  or 
wrong.  And  conscience  is  so  blind  that  if  you 
think  a  thing  to  be  wrong  which  is  as  right  as  the 
throne  of  God,  you  will  (eel  bad  in  the  commission 
of  it.  And  if  you  think  a  thing  to  be  ri^ht  which 
b  as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be,  that  conviction  being 
strong  in  you,  conscience  will  go  on  that  side. 
Conscience  has  no  interpreting  power  except  indi- 
rectly. It  is  the  reason  that  interprets.  Conscience 
follows  with  its  sanction,  and  stamps  the  decisions 
of  reason  with  pleasure  or  with  pain,  with  approba- 
tion or  with  disapprobation,  wnen  they  pertain  to 
moral  conduct.  — Beecher. 

(1307.)  I  do  not  mean  that  conscience  b  a  Divine 
interpreter ;  for  I  do  imt  believe  there  b  any  such 


conscience  as  that  I  believe  that  conscience  b  pfe* 
cisely  like  any  other  emotion.  It  determines  what 
is  right  and  wrong  bv  what  the  nnderstanding  says 
b  right  or  wrong.  Conscience  b  an  emotion  thai 
acts  concurrently  with  intellect,  and  then  gives 
force  to  that  which  the  intellect  judges  to  be  right 
or  wrong.  And  it  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  which  b  selected  as  right  or 
wrong. 

This  sentiment  of  conscience,  acting  ooncarrently 
with  the  understanding,  belongs  to  the  whole 
human  family.  Where  men  believe  in  killing  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  where  they  believe  in  lull- 
ing their  new-bom  children,  offering  them  up  to  the 
Ganges  or  to  crocodiles,  they  have  a  moral  sense 
certainly.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  does 
not  act  according  to  a  grossly  imperfect  standard  ; 
I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  b  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  best  light ;  but  when  they  do  offer  their 
parents,  their  children,  or  themselves  up  to  destruc- 
tion, they  think  it  is  right ;  though  their  under- 
standing is  darkened,  and  they  are  mi^uided. 

If  you  erect  a  false  light  on  the  shore,  and  the 
pilot  steers  right  towards  it,  and  wrecks  his  vessd, 
tie  thinks  he  b  right.  He  does  not  maice  ship- 
wreck because  he  intends  to,  but  because  the  £alse 
light  b  erected  on  the  shore.  Men  steer  for  such 
lights  as  they  have ;  and  if  those  lights  are  fabe^ 
they  will  suffer  shipwreck.  Their  intention  b 
generally  to  go  by  the  best  light  they  have. 


VL   NSVERTHBLESS  MUST  BE  STRiCTLT 

DEEDED, 

(1308.)  Let  a  man  carefully  attend  to  the  voice  ol 
hb  reason,  and  all  the  dictates  of  natural  morality, 
so  as  by  no  means  to  do  anything  contrary  to  them. 
For  though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a 
guide  universally  sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  do^ 
yet  >t  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon  and  obeyed, 
where  it  telb  us  what  we  are  not  to  do.  It  b  in- 
deed but  a  weak  and  diminutive  light,  compared  to 
revelation  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  no  dbparagement  to 
a  star,  that  it  is  not  a  sun.  Nevertheless,  as  wer.V 
and  as  small  as  it  is,  it  is  a  light  always  at  hand, 
and  though  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  dark  lantern, 
may  yet  be  of  a  singular  use  to  prevent  many  a  fool 
step  and  to  keep  us  from  many  a  dangerous  fnlL 
And  every  man  brings  such  a  d^^ree  01  thb  li^ht 
into  the  world  with  him,  that  though  it  cannoi  bnng 
him  to  heaven,  yet  if  he  be  true  to  it,  it  will  carry 
him  a  great  way ;  indeed  so  far,  that  if  he  fuUows 
it  faithfully,  I  doubt  not  but  he  shall  meet  with 
another  light,  which  shall  carry  hini  quite  through. 

— Souths  1633-1 716. 

(1309. )  Ought  not  the  light  of  reason  to  be  looked 
upon  by  us  as  a  rich  and  a  noble  talent,  and  such  an 
one  as  we  must  account  to  God  for  ;  for  it  is  certainly 
for  Him.  It  is  a  ray  of  Divinity  darted  intc«  the 
soul.  "It  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  as  Solc^non 
calls  it ;  and  God  never  lights  us  up  a  candle  ettliet 
to  put  out  or  to  sleep  by.  If  it  be  made  conscious 
of  a  work  of  darkness,  it  will  not  fail  to  discover 
and  reprove  it ;  and  therefore  the  checks  of  it  are  to 
be  revered,  as  the  echo  of  a  voice  from  heaven  ;  for 
whatsoever  conscience  binds  here  on  earth,  will  be 
certainly  bound  there  too;  and  it  were  a  great 
vanity  to  hope  or  imagine,  that  either  law  or  goqiel 
will  absolve  what  natural  conscience  condemns. 

^South,  1633-1716. 
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(f3ia)  Theanner'soonsdeiioe  isthebest  ezpod- 
torof  the  mixkd  of  God  under  anv  judgment  or 
■fBiction.  ^South^  1633-1716. 

<I3II.)  In  the  commission  of  evil«  fear  no  man 
to  much  as  thyself:  another  is  but  one  witness 
against  thee;  thou  art  a  thousand;  another  thou 
mayeat  avoid  ;  thyself  thou  canst  not  Wickedness 
is  its  own  punishment.        — QuarUs^  1 592-1 644. 

(1312.)  Man  without  a  conscience  b  a  machine 
without  a  regulator ;  sometimes  too  last,  sometimes' 
(DO  sloWf  and  seldom  right. 

TIL    THE  DANGER  OF  NEGLRCTtNG  IT. 

(1313.)  Conscience  is  a  check  to  beginners  in  rin, 
icclaiming  them  from  it  and  rating  them  for  it ;  but 
this  in  long-standers  bccometh  useless,  either  failing 
to  discharge  its  office,  or  assaying  it  to  no  purpose  : 
having  often  been  slighted,  it  will  be  weary  of  chid- 
ing ;  or,  if  it  be  not  wholly  dumb,  we  shall  be  deaf 
to  its  reproof:  as  those  who  live  by  cataracts  or 
downfalls  of  water,  are,  by  continual  noise,  so 
deafened  as  not  to  hear  or  mind  it ;  so  shall  we  in 
time  grow  senseless,  not  reganling  the  loudest  peals 
and  rattlings  of  our  conscience. 

^Barrew^  1630-1677. 

(1314.)  No  man  ever  yet  offended  his  own  con- 
science but  first  or  last  it  was  revenged  upon  him 
liM*  it.  So  that  it  will  concern  a  man  to  treat  this 
ffieat  principle  awfully  and  warily ;  by  still  observ- 
ing what  it  commands,  but  especially  what  it  for- 
bids ;  and  if  he  would  have  it  always  a  faithful  and 
sincere  monitor  to  him,  let  him  be  sure  never  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it ;  for  not  to  hear  it  is  the  way  to 
silence  it  Let  him  strictly  observe  the  first  stir- 
vtngs  and  intimations — the  first  hints  and  whispers 
of  good  and  evil,  that  pass  in  his  heart ;  and  this 
will  keep  conscience  so  quick  and  vigilani,  and 
fcsdy  to  give  a  man  true  alarms  upon  the  least 
approach  of  his  spiritual  enemy,  that  he  shall  be 
hardly  capable  of  great  surprise. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  accustoms  himself  to 
slight  or  pass  over  these  first  motions  to  good,  or 
shrinkings  of  his  conscience  from  evil,  which  oriei- 
nally  are  as  nAtural'to  the  heart  of  man  as  the 
appetities  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  to  the  stomach, 
conscience  will  by  degrees  grow  dull  and  uncon- 
cerned, and  from  not  spying  out  motes,  come  at 
length  to  overlook  beams ;  from  carelessness  it  shall 
fill]  into  a  slumber,  and  from  a  slumber  it  shall 
settle  into  a  deep  and  long  sleep ;  till  at  last  perhaps 
it  deeps  itself  into  a  letharey,  and  that  such  an  one, 
that  nothing  but  hell  and  judgment  shall  be  able 
to  awaken  it  For  long  disuse  of  anything  made 
for  action  will  in  time  take  away  the  veiy  use  of 
IL  As  1  have  read  of  one,  who  having  tor  a  dis- 
guise kept  one  of  his  eyes  a  long  time  covered, 
when  he  took  off  the  covering,  found  his  eye  indeed 
where  it  was,  but  his  sight  was  gone.  He  who 
would  keep  his  conscience  awake,  must  be  careful 
to  Iceep  it  stirring.  ^Soutk^  1633-1716. 

(131 5.)  The  not  nsine  of  one's  conscience  works 
lethargy,  dulness,  and  blindness.  But  when  the 
consdenoe  is  fired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  awakes 
and  glows  and  becomes  inconceivably  more 
sensitive.  You  know  what  it  is  to  have  your  hand 
aomb,  so  that  yon  scarcely  feel  that  whidi  you  lay 
It  opoo  s  and  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  your 


hand  acutely  sensitive.  You  know  what  it  is  to 
have  the  eye  blurred,  dim,  unseeing ;  and  you 
know  what  it  is  to  have  the  eye  clear,  strong,  and 
discerning.  Just  so  is  it  with  conscience.  It  may 
exist  in  a  state  in  which  things  pass  before  it,  and 
it  does  not  see  them  ;  but  lies  at  the  door  like  a 
watch-dog  that  is  asleep,  past  which  goes  the  thief 
or  the  robber  into  the  house  and  commits  his 
depredations  undisturbed.  — Beccktr. 

VIII.  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  PRO- 
TECTED. 

(1316.)  When  we  put  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast, 
that  in  the  night  mariners  may  explore  the  dark 
and  terrible  way  of  the  sea,  we  not  only  swing  glass 
around  it  to  protect  it,  but  we  enclose  that  glass 
itself  in  a  network  of  iron  wire,  that  birds  may  not 
dash  it  in,  the  summer  winds  may  not  swoop  it  out, 
and  that  swarms  of  insects  may  not  destroy  them- 
selves and  the  light.  For  if  the  light  in  the  light- 
house be  put  out,  how  great  a  darkness  fiills  upon 
die  land  and  upon  the  sea.  And  the  mariner, 
waiting  for  the  light,  or  seeing  it  not,  miscalculates, 
and  perishes. 

Now,  a  man's  conscience  ought  to  be  protected 
from  those  influences  that  would  diminish  its  lights 
or  that  would  put  it  out ;  but  there  are  thousands 
of  men  who  are  every  day  doing  their  utmost  to 
destroy  this  light.  —Beecker. 

IX.  WORKS  DIFFERENTLY^  BUT  WITH 
THE  SAME  RESULT^  IN  DIFFERENT  MEN. 

(13 17.)  In  some  cases,  conscience  is  like  an 
elo<)uent  and  fair  spoken  judge,  who  declaims  not 
against  the  criminal,  but  condemns  him  justly.  In 
others  the  judge  is  more  angiy,  and  affrights  the 
prisoner  more  ;  but  the  event  is  the  same.  For  in 
those  sins  where  the  conscience  affrights,  as  in  those 
which  it  affrights  not,  supposing  the  sins  equal,  but 
of  different  natures,  there  is  no  other  difference,  but 
the  conscience  is  a  clock  which  in  one  man  strikes 
aJoud  and  gives  warning,  and  in  another  the  hand 
points  silently  to  the  figure,  but  strikes  not ;  but  by 
this  he  may  as  surely  see  what  the  other  fuars,-^ 
that  his  hours  pass  away,  and  death  hastens,  and 
after  dMth  comes  judgment 

^-Jeremy  Taylor^  1611-1667, 

(13 18.)  Every  man's  conscience  testifies  that  he 
b  unlike  what  he  ou^ht  to  be,  according  to  that, 
law  engraven  upon  his  heart.  In  some,  indeed, 
conscience  may  be  seared  or  dimmer ;  or  suppose 
some  men  may  be  devoid  of  conscience,  shall  it  be 
denied  to  be  a  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
man/  Some  men  have  not  their  eyes,  yet  the 
power  of  seeing  the  light  is  natural  to  man,  and 
belongs  to  the  mtegrity  of  the  body.  Who  would 
argue  that,  because  some  men  are  mad^^d  have 
lost  their  reason  by  a  distemper  of  the  brain,  that 
therefore  reason  hath  no  reality,  but  is  an  imagin- 
ary thing  ?  But  I  think  it  is  a  standing  truth  that 
every  man  hath  been  unier  the  scourge  of  it«  one 
time  or  other,  in  a  less  or  a  greater  degree ;  for, 
since  every  man  is  an  offiender,  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined conscience,  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  an 
active  faculty,  diould  alwa^  tie  idle,  without  doing 
this  part  of  its  office. 

— Cf^enock.  i628-i67a 
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X.  ITS  POWRR. 

(1319.)  Like  as  it  is  ft  mat  pleasure  and  joy  for 
ft  man  who,  returning  tiome  after  a  long  and 
wearisome  journey  unto  liis  own  house,  findeth 
theie  his  wife,  who  cometh  to  take  him  about  the 
neck,  and  embraceth  him,  kissing  and  making  much 
of  him,  this  courteous  entertainment  maketh  him 
by  and  by  to  forget  all  his  travail  which  he  hath 
endured  in  his  journey ;  and  contrariwise,  if  he 
find  his  wife,  after  his  return,  brawling,  riotous, 
froward,  and  wiio,  instead  of  comforting  him, 
would  all  manner  of  ways  vex  and  torment  him, 
this  doing,  no  doubt,  would  increase  and  double 
his  pains- and  torments  which  he  hath  endured  in 
his  long  journey :  even  such  is  the  estate  of  the 
conscience.  Although  our  enemies  commit  a 
thousand  outrages,  violences,  and  villanies  against 
us,  yet  if  we,  returning  from  ourselves,  and  enter- 
ing into  our  own  conscience,  find  there  one  with 
a  cheerful  and  merry  countenance,  which  doth 
comfort  and  content  us,  it  maketh  us  in  a  moment 
to  forget  all  our  enemies ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
if  we  have  an  evil  conscience,  it  wearieth  us  in  such 
sort,  that  we  shall  not  find  any  house  worse  than 
our  own,  nor  any  place  where  we  may  worse  quiet 
ourselves  than  witn  ourselves. 

'^Cawdray^  1609. 

(1320.)  This  interior  master,  does  he  dictate 
nothing  to  you  ?  This  nuk  of  the  Almighty ^  does 
it  never  force  you  to  confess  what  you  would 
willingly  deny  7  -^-^urm. 

XI.  TRUE  PSACR  OF  COIfSClRNCR. 

1.  Its  only  soiircft. 

(1321.)  Peace  of  conscience  is  nothing  but  the 
echo  of  pardoning  mercy,  which  sounding  in  the 
conscience,  brings  the  soul  into  a  sweet  rest  with 
tlie  pleasant  music  it  makes. 

— Cumall^  1617-1679^ 

(1322.)  If  a  friend  should  come  to  ft  malefactor 
on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  put  a  sweet  posy  into 
his  hands,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  smell  on 
that ;  alas !  this  would  bring  little  ioy  with  it  to  the 
poor  man's  heart,  who  sees  the  place  of  execution 
before  him.  But  if  one  comes  from  the  prince  with 
a  pardon,  which  he  puts  into  his  hana,  and  bids 
him  be  of  good  cheer — this,  and  this  only  will  reach 
the  poor  man's  heart,  and  overrun  it  with  a  sudden 
ravishment  of  joy.  Truly  anything  short  of  pardon- 
,ing  mercy  is  as  inconsiderable  to  a  troubled  consci- 
ence (towards  any  relieving  or  pacifying  it)  as  that 
posy  in  a  dying  prisoner's  hdnd  would  m.  Consci- 
ence demands  as  much  to  satisfy  it  as  God  Himself 
doth  to  satisfy  Him  for  the  wrong  the  creature  liath 
done  Him.  Nothing  can  take  off  conscience  from 
accusing  but  that  which  takes  off  God  from  threat- 
ening. Conscience  is  God*s  sergeant  He  employs 
to  arrest  the  sinner.  Now  the  sergeant  hatn  no 
power  to  release  his  prisoner  upon  any  private  com- 
position between  him  and  the  prisoner ;  but  listens, 
whether  the  d'*bt  be  fully  paid,  or  the  creditor  fully 
satisfied  :  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  discharged 
of  his  prisoner.  — Gumail^  161 7-1 679. 

(i323>)  Pardon  is  the  only  fit  remedy  for  ft 
troubled  conscience :  what  can  give  ease  to  a 
wounded  spirit,  but  pardoning  mercy  ?  Offer  him 
he  honours  and  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  'tis  ftt  if 


fc 


yon  bring  flowen  ftod  aaaaic  to  one  that  is 
demned.  — IVatson^  1696U 

(1324.)  Suppose  ft  man  bath  a  thorn  in  his  fool^ 
which  puts  him  to  pain  ;  let  him  anoint  it,  or  wnp 
it  up,  and  keep  it  warm  ;  yet,  till  the  thorn  be 
pluclced  out,  it  aches  and  swells,  and  he  halh  no 
ease ;  so  when  the  thorn  of  sin  is  gotten  into  a  man's 
conscience,  there's  no  ease  till  the  thorn  be  pulled 
out ;  when  God  removes  iniquity,  now  the  thorn  is 
plucked  out.  How  was  David  s  heart  finely  quieted, 
when  Nathan  the  prophet  told  him,  "  the  Lord  hath 
ut  away  thy  sin.'  How  should  we  therefore  labouf 
or  forgiveness !  till  then  we  can  have  no  case  in 
our  mind  :  nothing  but  a  pardon  sealed  with  thft 
blood  of  the  Redeemer  can  ease  a  wounded  ^irit. 

^IVatsan^  1696b 

9.  A  Ufe-lOBff  blMUBff. 

(1325.)  A  palsy  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  or  a 
fever  dry  up  a  fountain,  as  either  of  them  shake,  diy 
up,  or  impair  the  delight  of  oonsdenoe.  For  it 
lies  within,  it  centres  in  the  heart,  it  grows  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  accompanies  a 
man  to  his  grave — ^he  never  outlives  it ;  and  that  for 
this  cause  only,  because  he  cannot  outUve  himself 

— ^uth^  1633-1716W 

H  A  reason  fbr  thaaksglTlng. 

(1326.)  When  the  Romans,  byoonqnest,  n^iht 
have  given  law  to  the  Grecians  at  Corinth,  in  the 
solemn  time  of  the  Isthmian  games,  their  general, 
bv  an  herald,  unexpectedly  proclaimed  fre<^om  to 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  The  proclamation  at  first 
did  so  amaze  the  Grecians,  that  they  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  true ;  but  when  it  was  proclaimed  tho 
second  time,  they  gave  such  a  shout,  that  the  very 
biitis  flying  in  the  air  were  astonished  therewitl^ 
and  fell  d^  to  the  ground.  But,  if  you  will  havt 
a  better  story,  take  that  of  the  Jews,  who,  when  a| 
first  they  heard  of  Cyrus'  proclamation,  and  thai 
the  Lord  thereby  had  turned  the  captivity  of  Sion, 
they  confess  that  at  the  first  hearing  of  it  they  wers 
like  men  that  dreamt ;  but  afterwards  their  mouths 
were  filled  with  laughter  and  their  tongues  with 
singing.  Now,  the  peace  that  the  Grecians  and 
the  Jews  had  was  but  the  peate  of  a  }>eople,  or 
a  nation,  and  a  great  blessii^  of  God  too.  But 
how  much  more  reason  is  there  that  our  alfections 
should  be  strained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  and 
thanks,  when  we  hear  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  peace  of  conscience  ? — that  peace,  which  is  not 
of  our  bodies,  but  of  our  souls  ;  not  of  our  earthly, 
but  of  our  heavenly  estate — a  peace  that  shall  be 
begun  here  and  shall  endure  for  ever  hereafter; 
such  a  peace  as  will  make  God  at  peace  with  us^ 
reconcile  us  to  ourselves,  and  make  us  at  concoi4 
with  all  the  world.  — Lake^  1627. 

XIL    FALSR  PEACR  OF  <:OUSCIENC£. 

1.  From  wliat  it  arlaes.' 

(1327.)  Let  no  man  conclude,  because  his  con* 
science  says  nothing  to  him,  that  therefore  it  has 
nothing  to  say.  Possibly  some  never  so  much  as 
doubted  of  the  safety  of  their  spiritual  estate  in  all 
their  lives ;  and  if  so,  let  them  not  flatter  themselves, 
but  rest  assured  that  they  have  so  much  the  more 
reason  a  great  deal  to  doubt  of  it  now.  For  the 
causes  of  such  a  profound  stillness  are  generally 
gross  ignorance,  or  long  custom  of  sinning,  or  both  ; 
and  these  are  very  dreadful  symptoms  indeed  to  s«ich 
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M  tre  not  hell  and  damnation  proof.  When  a 
■mb'b  ivoanda  cease  to  aouut,  only  because  he  has 
lost  hu  feelings  they  are  nevertheless  mortal  for 
this  not  seeing  his  need  of  a  chirurgeon.  It  b  not 
mere,  actual,  present  ease,  but  ease  after  pain,  which 
brings  the  most  durable  and  solid  comfort.  Acquit- 
ment before  trial  can  be  no  security.  Great  and 
strong  calms  usually  portend  and  go  before  the  most 
▼iolent  storms.  And,  therefore,  since  storms  and 
*ealms  (especially  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
ionl)  do  always  follow  one  another ;  certainly  of 
the  two  it  is  much  more  eligible  to  have  the  storm 
first  and  the  calm  afterwards :  since  a  calm  before 
a  storm  is  commonly  a  peace  of  a  man*s  own  mak- 
ing ;  but  a  calm  after  a  stonn,  a  peace  of  God's. 

^-StmiA,  1633-1716W 

<I32S.)  Sin  is  fai  the  world,  sin  lurks  in  yoar 
hearts  and  mine ;  and  yet  men  take  little  account  of 
it.  There  was  a  city  visited  by  the  plague  long 
since ;  and  whilst  death  was  busilv  smiting  every 
household,  a  few  frivolous  men  and  women  sought 
out  a  pleasant  retirement,  and  there  they  spent  their 
days  m  weaving  love-tales  and  playing  with  com- 

eliments;  and  still  the  plague  was  cutting  off 
ondreds  at  their  gate.  Just  so  do  we  act  under 
onr  gieater  plague.  Oh,  my  friends,  it  is  not  by 
hiding  our  heads,  like  a  silly  bird  pursued  by 
hunters,  that  we  can  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  our 
puisuer.  The  question  is — are  you  willing  to  die 
9M  you  are  living  ?  —  TAotfuam. 

H  DMeptlT*  and  daagtroiif. 

(1329.)  Your  peace  ts  a  false  peace.  It  is  the 
friendship  of  Joab,  concealing  his  murderous  dagger. 
It  u  the  slumber  of  Samson  in  the  lap  of  Delilah, 
softly  depriving  him  of  his  locks.  It  is  a  sleep 
obtained  by  opium.  It  is  the  loss  of  feeling,  the 
presage  of  death.  It  is  the  calm  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  consequence  and  the  evidence  of  a  curse. 
Thus  we  have  observed,  that  before  a  fall  of  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  rain,  the  wind  has  been  unusually 
stilL  Thus  travellers  inform  us,  that  before  an 
eaithquake  the  air  is  uncommonly  serene.  Whe- 
ther tnerefore  you  will  hear,  or  whether  you  will 
forbear^  I  sound  the  alarm,  and  give  you  warning 
from  God^"Woe  to  them  that  an  at  ease  in 


(133a)  This  apathy  of  soul  b  but  as  the  awful 
cahn  of  nature  which  ushers  in  the  bursting  of  the 
earthquake  or  volcano ;  or  it  may  be  likened  to  the 
dead  repose  of  nature  which  precedes  the  approach- 
ing storm  on  some  Alpine  summit:  the  winds  are 
hushed,  not  a  leaf  b  seen  to  move,  and  the  soli- 
tary bird  seeks  hb  sheltered  nook — an  awful  still- 
ness prevails,  but  it  b  the  stillness  of  the  gather- 
ing tempest,  which  b  about  to  sweep  in  desolation 
all  around  it,  and  from  which  the  thunders  of  an 
angry  heaven  are  prepared  to  burst.  Such  is  that 
deathlike  stupor  of  the  conscience  which  is  only 
to^  issue  in  desolation  and  the  blackness  of  dark- 
for  ever.  -^Salter, 


^  lupsiAct  and  luMcim. 

(1331.)  As  the  sick  man,  when  he  seems  to 
sleep  and  take  hb  rest,  b  inwardly  full  of  troubles ; 
so  tne  benumbed  and  drowsy  conscience  wants  not 
secret  pangs  and  terrors.  — Ccnvdray^  1609. 

(1333.)  Many  besot  their  conscience  with  the 
bratish  plearaxes  of  sin ;  and  when  they  have  laid 


it  as  fost  asleep  in  lenselem  stupidity  as  one  that  b 
dead  drunk,  then  they  may  sin  without  control,  till 
it  wakes  again.  This  b  the  height  of  that  peace 
which  any  carnal  receipt  can  help  the  sinner  unto ; 
to  give  a  sleeping  potion  that  shaU  bind  up  the 
senses  of  conscience  for  a  while,  in  which  timr 
the  wretch  may  forget  hb  misery,  as  the  con- 
demned man  doth  ^hen  he  b  asleep,  but  as  soon 
as  it  awakes,  the  horror  of  his  condition  b  sure 
again  to  affright  him  worse  than  before.  God 
keep  you  all  from  such  a  cure  for  your  troubles  of 
conscience,  which  b  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  disease  itself  I  Better  to  have  a  dog  that  will 
by  his  barking  tell  us  a  thief  b  in  our  yard,  than 
one  that  will  sit  still  and  let  us  be  robbed  before 
we  have  any  notice  of  our  danger. 

--Gumallf  1617-1679. 

5.  Batan**  ears  not  to  dlttnxl)  it. 

(1333*)  A  presumptuous  faith  b  an  easy  faith ;  it 
hath  no  enemy  in  Satan,  or  our  own  corrupt  hearts 
to  oppose  it,  and  so  like  a  stinking  weed,  shoots  up 
and  grows  rank  on  a  sudden.  The  devil  never 
hath  the  sinner  surer  than  when  dreaming  in  this 
fool's  paradise,  and  walking  in  his  sleep,  amidst 
hb  vain  phantastic^  hopes  of  Christ  and  sal\Ti- 
tion.  And  therefore  he  b  so  far  from  waking  him 
that  he  draws  the  curtains  dose  about  him  that 
no  light  nor  noise  in  hb  conscience  may  break  hb 
rest.  Did  you  ever  know  the  thief  call  him  up  in 
the  night  whom  he  meant  to  rob  and  kill  ?  No, 
sleep  IS  his  advantage.  But  true  faith  he  is  a 
sworn  enemy  against ;  he  persecutes  it  in  the  very 
cradle,  as  Herod  did  Christ  in  Cratch,  he  pours  a 
flood  of  wrath  after  it  as  soon  as  it  betravs  its  own 
birth  by  crying  and  lamenting  after  the  Lord  ; 
if  thy  faith  be  legitimate,  Naphiali  may  be  its 
name ;  and  thou  mayest  say,  with  great  wresUtm^s 
have  I  wrestled  with  Satan,  and  my  own  base  heart, 
and  St  last  have  prevailed. 

—Gumallf  161 7-1679. 

Xm.    THS    EFFECTS  OF   AN   AWAKENED 

CONSCIENCE. 

(1334.)  Even  as  he  who  b  troubled  with  a  burn- 
ing fever  is  hotter  than  he  who  is  parched  with  the 
sun  :  so  b  that  man  more  troubled  who  hath  a  guilty 
conscience  than  a  good  nan  by  all  outward  afilic* 
tions.  — Cawdray,  1609. 

(1335.)  If  a  man  be  sick,  wear  he  never  so  stately 
robes,  he  minds  them  not ;  have  he  never  so  dainty 
fare,  he  relisheih  it  not ;  lay  him  in  never  so  soft  a 
bed,  yet  he  cannot  rest :  his  diseased  body  feeb 
nothing  but  the  aillictitig  peccant  humour.  Even 
so,  when  the  remorse  of  conscience  works,  all  our 
gifts  and  parts,  be  they  never  so  great,  appear 
not ;  riches,  though '  in  great  abundance,  satisl^ 
not ;  honours,  preferments,  though  never  so  emi- 
nent, advantage  not ;  though  we  nave  them  all  for 
the  present,  yet  we  have  not  the  use  of  them  :  we 
see,  we  hear,  but  we  feel  nothing  but  sin  ;  as  experi- 
ence teacheth  them  that  have  been  distressed  in  thb 
kind.  —Lake,  1627. 

(1336.)  A  guilty  consdenos  b  a  real  tomls 
wherein  the  possessed  person  lodges,  and  where 
stench  and  darkness  reign.  — Quesmel, 

(1337.)  The  envenomed  head  of  sin's  arrow  that 
lies  burning  in  conscience,  and  by  its  continual 
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fAnd  throbbing  there,  kee^  the  poor  sinner 
quiet,  yea,  sometimes  in  insupportable  tor- 
ment and  horror,  is  guilt.  '^Cumall^  161 7-1679. 

(1338.)  Conscience  is  too  great  a  power  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  be  altogether  subdued  :  it  may  for 
a  time  be  repressed  and  kept  donnant ;  but  con- 
jectures there  are  in  human  life  which  awaken  it ; 
and  when  once  re-awakened,  it  flashes  on  the 
sinner's  mind  with  all  the  horrors  of  an  invisible 
ruler  and  a  future  judgment. 

-Slair^  17lS>i8oo. 

,  ('339')  As  soon  as  the  conscience  becomes  sensi- 
tive, it  brings  a  man's  sins  to  a  more  solemn  account 
than  before. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  adjudge  to  be 
sinful.  We  condemn  them  as  sinful.  A  man  says, 
"Profanity  is  sinful/'  or  "dishonesty  is  sinful;'* 
but,  after  all,  he  has  a  good-natured  way  of  dealing 
with  these  things  If  men  were  as  good-natured  to 
their  enemies  as  they  are  to  their  own  sins,  there 
would  be  much  less  conflict  in  the  world  than  there 
is,  for  they  contrive  to  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
their  faults.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  a  huge  rock 
in  his  field.  He  did  not  want  to  waste  time  and 
powder  to  blast  and  remove  it  What  did  he  do  ? 
Why,  he  planted  ivy  and  roses  and  honeysuckles 
about  it  to  cover  it  up ;  and  he  invites  people  to 
come  and  see  how  beautiful  it  is.  A  certain  part  of 
his  farm  was  low,  moist,  and  disagreeable.  And, 
instead  of  collecting  the  water,  and  letting  it  run  in 
a  central  channel,  he  planted  mosses,  ferns,  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  the  like  over  the  place,  and  let  them 
grow  ;  and  now  he  regards  that  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest parts  of  his  farm.  And  men  treat  their 
faults  so.  Here  is  a  man  that  has  a  hard  and  ill- 
temper;  but  he  has  planted  all  about  it  ivy  and 
roses  and  honeysuckles  which  cover  it,  so  that  when 
he  looks  at  it  he  sees  only  flowers  and  green  leaves. 
He  thinks  he  is  a  better  man  because  all  his 
imperfections  are  hidden  from  his  sight.  Here  is  a 
man  that  does  not  drain  his  swamps  of  evil  courses, 
but  covers  them  over  with  mosses  and  various 
plants,  and  thinks  he  is  better  because  he  is  more 
Deauteous  in  his  own  eyes.  And  men  are  for  ever 
decorating  themselves,  smoothing  their  asperities, 
coverings  up  their  boulders.  And  there  come  times 
in  the  historv  of  men  when  it  seems  as  though  God, 
with  the  voice  of  resurrection,  called  out  10  their 
conscience,  and  shook  it,  and  made  it  awake.  And 
then  comes  to  them  a  sense  of  that  which  was 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle — 4Me  exceeding  sinfitlnest  of 
sin,  — Beecker. 

(1340.)  When  a  man's  conscience  is  aroused,  and 
he  is  attempting  to  reform,  he  says  :  "As  long  as  I 
did  about  as  ^ell  as  1  knew  how,  I  did  very  well ; 
but,  as  soon  as  I  attempted  to  regulate  pride  and 
vanity  and  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  never  had  so  much  turmoil  and  confusion. 
And  is  it  so,"  he  says,  "that  religion  makes  a  man 
worse  ?  I  have  been  trying  to  live  a  religious  life ; 
and  I  think  I  have  been  a  worse  man  than  I  was 
before."'  I  will  tell  you  what  ^ou  have  been  like ; 
vou  have  been  like  an  old  fiumly  well,  that  has  not 
Deen  cleaned  for  twenty  years,  and  that  is  under- 
going the  process  of  cleaning.  A  man  has  a  well 
that  has  become  very  foul,  and  threatens  to  breed 
disease,  and  he  is  determined  to  clean  it  out ;  and 
men  go  down  and  scoop  qp  bits  of  sticks,  and 


pieces  of  crockery,  tad  all  manner  of  61th.  And 
immediately  after  these  things  have  been  removed, 
the  man  draws  a  bucket  of  water,  and  says :  "  It  is 
dirtier  than  ever  before  I "  Of  course,  it  is ,  ibr  it 
has  not  had  time  to  settle  yet  By  and  by  u  wUl 
be  purer  than  ever  before,  but  not  yet. 


(1341.)  The  next  &ct  of  this  reviving  of  the 
conscience  is  that,  while  it  carries  up  the  judgment 
of  the  sinfulness  of  sinful  acts,  it  brings  into  the 
category  of  sins  a  thousand  things  that  before  we 
never  have  called  such.  Consider  how  very  small 
a  part  of  your  daily  life  is  morally  judged  at  all 
You  have  set  apart  a  few  great  staple  sins,  and  if 
vou  commit  any  of  these  you  think  you  are  sinflil ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  3rour  conduct  goes  almost  without 
examination.  You  scarcely  think  about  it  ^'hy, 
the  wastes  of  human  life  in  this  direction  are  per- 
fectly incalculable  I  Of  the  feelings  that  flow  through 
your  mind,  the  probability  is  that  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  are  not  roistered.  You 
do  not  consider  them  at  all  You  give  them  no 
moral  standing.  You  have  no  sense  of  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
judgments  of  myriads  offlashing  feelings  iu  the  way 
of  retrospections  or  outward  lookings  are  never 
recorded,  never  classified,  never  tested. 

When  gold  comes  into  the  Assay  Office,  they  treat 
it  as  we  do  not  treat  ourselves.  It  is  carefully 
weighed  when  it  is  brought  in,  and  during  the 
process  of  assaying  it  b  worked  up  to  the  very  last 
particle.  Every  particle  is  deemed  precious ;  yea, 
the  very  sweepings  of  the  floor  are  gathered  together 
and  are  assayed  again. 

Now  men  throw  in  their  conduct  in  bulk,  and  do 
not  care  for  the  sweepings ;  and  vastly  the  greatest 
portion  of  it  comes  out  without  being  brought  to 
any  test.  The  most  transcendent  feelings,  the  most 
important  interior  agencies  in  the  structure  of  man's 
moral  character  are  being  acted  on  and  worked  out, 
and  men  neither  scrutinise  nor  form  just  judgments 
of  them  ;  and  it  is  to  the  last  d^ree  important  that 
there  should  come  periods  in  which  men  are  obliged 
to  bring  into  the  cat^;ory  of  sins  those  practices 
which  otherwise  they  would  call  their  faults,  or 
weaknesses,  or  foibles,  or  infirmities,  or  what  not 

See  how  it  is  to-day  in  New  York.  They  have 
a  board  of  health  there.  And  how  much  dirt  there 
was  found  the  moment  there  was  an  authority  to 
make  men  look  for  it  Everybody  is  scouring,  and 
everybody  b  scrubbii^  dirt.  It  is  not  half  as  dirty 
as  it  was  a  little  while  ago ;  but  the  dirt  is  more 
apparent,  because  it  is  stirred  up.  Once  bring  the 
influence  of  sanitary  law  to  bear,  and  see  how 
gutters  that  time  out  of  mind  have  been  neglected 
are  attended  to.  Men,  looking  at  them,  say: 
"They  tff*  filthy." 

Now,  let  the  power  of  conscience  be  brought  to 
bear  on  men  who  have  been  indulging  in  wrong, 
and  they  pause  and  say  :  "  That  is  not  right,  b  it  ? 
I  ought  to  stop  it."  Only  give  a  clearer  sense  olf 
what  b  right  to  men,  and  they  will  instantly  see  in 
themselves  much  wrong  that  they  have  not  before 
discovered. 

The  probability  b  that  now,  in  New  Yortc,  thete 
b  more  apprehension  of  dai^r  from  a  want  of 
cleanliness  than  there  has  been  during  the  last 
twenty- five  years  put  tc^ther.  Thb  has  arisen  not 
from  the  hci  that  the  city  b  less  cleanly  than  it  has 
been — it  b  more  cleanly;  but  from  the  ii 
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lensihiUty  of  men  on  the  subject,  and  the  application 
of  a  higher  test  to  it. 

It  is  so  in  housekeeping.  Yon  go  in  and  ont  of 
jroar  house,  and  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  wanting 
in  cleanliness ;  but  by  and  by  comes  the  bustle  and 
preparation  of  cleaning.  Owing  'to  a  seeming 
annual  instinct,  when  tlie  birds  build  their  nests, 
the  housekeeper  begins  to  clean  hers.  Now,  see 
what  a  sense  there  is  of  webs  and  dust  and  con- 
cealed dirt,  and  how  everything  is  probed,  or 
winnowed,  or  tested,  or  washed  and  scoured,  and 
what  a  vast  amount  of  neglected,  treasured  dust  and 
various  filth  there  is.  But  take  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  let  it  reveal  to  ^u  what  b  the  stiucture  of  what 
YOU  call  dust  This  is  a  particle  of  bone  ;  this  is  a 
bit  of  shell ;  this  is  insect  dirt ;  and  what  you  odl 
dust,  and  brush  off  from  your  hand  or  your  clothes, 
is^  conposed  of  specks  and  fragments  of  hundreds  of 
different  objects,  which,  if  you  saw  them  in  a  mass, 
would  be  horrible  to  you. 

Now,  that  which  is  true  of  the  accumulation  of 
dust  on  the  body  b  more  signally  true  of  the 
accumulation  of  particles  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
oonduc*.  upon  the  souL  Men  are  insensible  of  it 
vnlil  there  comes  this  revealing  power  of  God,  and 
tlie  conscience  b  awakened  so  as  to  bring  them  to 
judgment;  and  then  how  do  they  say,  "We  are 
swallowed  up  in  transgression  I "  — Btuher. 

XIV.    THB  DIFFICULTY  OF  SA  TISFYING  IT. 

(1342.)  When  a  man  begins  to  labour  to  satisfy 
hb  conscience,  hb  conscience  becomes  exacting 
laster  than  he*  can  learn  how  to  perform.  Hb 
ideal,  associated  with  hb  moral  sense,  augments 
more  rapidly  than  hb  performance.  So  that  the 
more  he  does,  the  less  he  is  satisfied.  Many  a  man 
mil  witness  to  me  here  that  the  most  violent  exer- 
tions that  he  ever  put  forth  were  toward  reforma- 
tions that  brought  him  the  least  of  comfort.  Here 
stands  an  old  house  that  has  been  a  hundred  years 
without  a  repair.  The  old  master  dies,  and  a 
new  man  comes  in ;  and  with  him  comes  reforma- 
tion and  reparation.  He  sends  for  his  architect 
and  master  workman,  that  commence  searching  to 
ascertain  what  is  required  to  be  done.  There  is  a 
shingle  0%  which  must  be  put  on.  But  when 
that  b  taken  off,  it  b  found  that  the  next  one  b 
rotten.  When  that  is  taken  off,  it  b  found  that 
the  next  one  b  rotten.  When  that  is  taken  off,  it 
is  Ibond  that  the  very  boards  to  which  the  shingles 
are  fiutened  are  rotten.  And  these  must  come 
ont.  And  when  these  are  taken  out,  it  b  found 
that  the  very  beam  under  them  is  decayed.  And 
this  must  come  out.  And  by  probing  it  b  found 
that  there  b  decay  all  through  the  building.  And 
the  result  is,  that  when  the  house  is  ^ne  Qirough, 
the  man  \jba  spent  enough  to  have  built  a  new  one, 
and  still  it  b  an  old  one.  Part  leads  to  part,  and 
disclosure  to  disclosure,  and  decay  to  decay ;  and 
it  seems  as  though  it  was  almost  impossible  ever  to 
make  it  good.  That  b  but  a  faint  emblem  of  the 
work  of  reformation  in  the  human  souL  When  a 
man  begins  to  probe  hb  dbposition,  he  finds  it  to 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  a  house.  A  house  b 
inert,  anid  offers  no  resistance  to  bis  attempts  to 
renew  and  renovate  it ;  but  the  human  disposition 
is  an  ever-fertile,  ever-growing,  ever-recreating 
centre.  And  a  man  b  conscious  that  the  more  ha 
tries  to  icgulate  it,  the  harder  it  b  to  do  it 


XV.   IS  CAPABLE  OF  IMMENSE  IMPROVE* 
MENT. 

(1343.)  How  &r  it  may  be  improred,  is  evident 
from  that  high  and  refined  morality  which  shone 
forth  both  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  some  of  the 
ancient  heathens,  who  yet  had  no  other  light  but 
this,  both  to  live  and  to  write  by.  For  how  great 
a  man  in  virtue  was  Cato,  of  whom  the  historian 
gives  this  glorious  character :  Esse  qttam  rideri 
oonm  ma!eb€U!  And  of  what  an  impregnable  in- 
t^ty  was  Fabricius,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  a 
man  might  as  well  attempt  to  turn  the  sun  out  of 
hb  course,  as  to  bring  Fabricius  to  do  a  base  or  a 
dishonest  action  I  And  then  for  their  writings ; 
what  admirable  things  occur  in  the  remains  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  books  of  Plato,  and  of  several 
other  philosophers  I  short,  I  confess,  of  the  rules  of 
Chrbtianity,  but  generally  above  the  lives  of  Chris- 
tians. —Sou/A,  1633-1716. 

(1344.)  The  sailor,  by  using  hb  eye,  can  see 
farther  than  any  one  else;  the  athlete  can  4ocom- 
plbh  physical  results  the  physically  untrained 
cannot  So,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  by  using  it,  becomes  finer  and 
more  subtle.  It  is  the  same  with  the  conscience, 
which  may  become  so  educated  as  to  be  the  subtle 
detector  of  wrong—  a  good  conscience.  The  fisculty 
used  strengthens ;  the  faculty  dbused  withers  and 
decays.  -^CJka/m, 

(1345*)  A  parboiled  conscience  is  not  right,  soft 
in  one  part  and  hard  in  another.  The  spirit  of 
God  b  uniform  in  its  work.  — CunuUi, 

XVI.    TENDERNESS  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

(1346.)  Tenderness  applied  to  the  conscience 
properlv  imports  quickness  and  exactness  of  sense, 
which  IS  the  perfection  of  thb  faculty,  whose  duty 
it  b  to  be  a  spiritual  watch  to  ^ive  us  warning  of 
whatsoever  concerns  us.  It  b  indeed  the  eye  of 
the  soul:  and  though  the  eye  b  naturally  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  part  of  the  body,  yet  it  b  not 
therefore  called  weak  so  long  as  its  sight  is  quick 
and  strong.  Conscience,  the  more  sensible  it  b  to 
accuse  or  excuse  (which  is  its  office),  and  to  spy 
out  every  little  thing  which  may  annoy  or  defile 
the  soul,  so  much  the  more  tender  it  b  to  be 
accounted,  but  not  therefore  so  much  the  more- 
weak  ;  which  sufficiently  shows  we«^kness  and 
tenderness  of  conscience  to  be.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  two  different  things. 

Souihy  1633-1716. 

(1347.)  A  tender  conscience,  like  the  eye,  is 
offended  with  a  mote.  A  dead  corpse  b  unaffected 
with  the  deepest  wounds ;  but  the  point  of  a  needle 
makes  the  living  body  to  writhe.  While  others 
do  not  groan,  though  charged  with  heinous  crimes, 
the  Christian  complains  even  of  infirmities,  of 
wandering  thoughts,  of  earthly  affections.  A  look 
from  hb  offended  Lord  will  make  him  "so  out 
and  weep  bitterly."  -V«r- 
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(1348.)  The  Christian  b  content  with  hb 
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I)!cause  the  Lord  chooses  it  for  him ;  his  spirit  is 
Dot  eager  for  alteratioDS  in  his  circumstances.  If 
Divine  providence  points  out  and  leads  to  a  change, 
he  is  ready  to  follow,  though  it  shouid  be  what  Uie 
worid  would  call  from  a  better  to  a  worse ;  for  he 
is  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  here,  and  a  citizen  of 
heaven.  As  people  of  fortune  sometimes,  in  travel- 
ling,  submit  cneerfully  to  inconvenient  accommoda- 
tions, very  different  from  their  homes,  and  com- 
fort themselves  with  thinking  they  are  not  always 
to  live  so ;  so  the  Christian  is  not  rreatlv  solicitous 
About  externals.  If  he  has  them,  he  will  use  them 
moderately.  If  he  has  but  little  of  them,  he  can 
snake  a  good  shift  without  them  ;  he  is  but  upon  a 
journey,  and  will  soon  be  at  home.  If  he  be  rich, 
experience  confirms  our  Lord*s  words  (Luke  xii. 
15)  ;  and  satisfies  him,  that  a  large  room,  a  crowd 
of  servants,  and  twenty  dishes  upon  his  table,  add 
nothing  to  the  real  happiness  of  life.  Therefore  he 
will  not  have  his  heart  set  upon  such  things.  If  he 
be  in  a  humbler  state,  he  is  more  disposed  to  pity 
than  to  envy  those  above  him ;  for  he  judges  tney 
must  have  many  encumbrances  from  which  he  is 
freed.  However,  the  will  of  God,  and  the  light  of 
I J  is  countenance,  are  the  chief  things  the  Christian, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  regards ;  and  therefore  his 
moderation  is  made  known  unto  all  men. 

^Newtm^  1725-1807. 

t.  The  •sample  off  St.  Paul. 

(1349.)  God  had  brought  St.  Paul  into  as  great 
a  variety  of  conditions  as  ever  we  read  of  any  man, 
and  yet  he  was  content ;  else  sure  he  could  never 
have  gone  through  it  with  so  much  cheerfulness. 
See  into  what  vicissitudes  this  blessed  Apostle  was 
cast  :  ••  we  are  troubled  on  every  side,"  there  was 
the  sadness  of  his  condition  ;  *'  but  not  distressed," 
there  was  his  content  in  that  condition  :  *'  we  are 
perplexed,'*  there  is  his  affliction  ;  "but  not  in  de- 
spair,** there  is  his  contentation.  And,  if  we  read 
a  little  further,  '*In  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in 
distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in 
tumults,*'  &C. — there  is  his  trouble :  and  behold  his 
content,  "As  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all 
things."  When  the  Apostle  was  driven  out  of  all, 
yet  in  regard  of  that  sweet  contentment  of  mind 
(which  was  like  music  in  his  soul)  he  possessed  all. 
We  read  a  short  map  or  history  of  his  sufferings, 
(2  Cor.  xL  23-25):  '*  In  prisons  more  frequent, 
in  deaths  oft,"  &c  Yet  behold  the  blessed  frame 
and  temper  of  his  spirit,  *'  I  have  learned  in  what- 
soever state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content.'*  >\  hich 
way  soever  providence  did  blow,  he  had  such 
heavenly  skill  and  dexterity,  that  he  knew  how  to 
steer  his  course.  For  his  outward  estate  he  was 
indifferent :  he  could  be  either  on  the  top  of  Jacob's 
ladder,  or  at  the  bottom  ;  he  could  sing  either  the 
dirge  or  the  anthem;  he  could  be  anything  that 
God  would  have  him  ;  '*  I  know  how  to  want,  how 
to  abound."  Here  is  a  rare  pattern  for  us  to  imi- 
tate. Paul,  in  regard  of  his  faith  and  courage,  was 
like  a  cedar,  he  could  not  be  stirred ;  but  for  his 
outward  condition,  he  was  like  a  reed  bending  every 
way  with  the  wind  of  providence.  When  a  prosper- 
ous gale  did  blow  upon  him,  he  could  bend  with 
that,  *'  I  know  how  to  be  full : "  and  when  a  bois- 
terous gust  of  affliction  did  blow,  he  could  bend  in 
humility  with  that,  **  I  know  how  to  be  hungry.** 
St.  Paul  was  (as  Aristotle  speaks)  like  a  die  that 
hath  four  scf  lares ;  throw  it  which  way  you  will,  it 
6l1Is  upon  a  bottom  :  let  God  throw  the  Apostle 


which  way  He  would,  he  fell  upon  this  boCfom  of 
contentment.  A  contented  spirit  is  like  a  watch  : 
though  you  cany  it  up  and  down  with  you,  yet  the 
spring  of  it  is  not  shaken ;  nor  the  wheels  out  of 
order,  but  the  watch  keeps  its  perfect  motion :  so 
it  was  with  St  Paul,  though  God  carried  him  into 
various  conditions,  yet  he  was  not  lift  up  with  the 
one  nor  cast  down  with  the  other  ;  the  spring  of 
his  heart  was  not  broken,  the  wheels  of  his  ajfTections 
were  not  disordered,  but  kept  their  constant  motioa 
towards  heaven ;  still  content.    — l^'atsoti^  1696^ 


t.  ZS  peculiar  to  the 


of  God. 


(1350.)  If  we  should  put  some  men  to  an  ait  that 
they  are  not  skilled  in,  now  unfit  would  they  be  for 
it?  Put  an  husbandman  to  limning  or  drawing 
pictures,  what  strange  work  would  he  make  r 
This  is  out  of  his  sphere.  Take  a  limner  that  is 
exact  iu  laying  of  colours,  and  put  him  to  plough, 
or  set  him  to  planting  and  grafting  of  trees  \ 
this  is  not  his  art,  he  Lj  not  skilled  in  it.  Bid  a 
natural  man  live  by  faith,  and  when  all  things  go 
cross,  be  contented  ;  you  bid  him  do  what  he  hath 
no  skill  in  ;  you  may  as  well  bid  a  child  guide  the 
stem  of  a  ship.  To  live  contented  upon  God  in 
the  deficiency  of  outward  comforts  is  an  art  which 
**  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  learned  ; "  nay,  many  of 
God's  own  children  who  excel  in  some  duties  of 
religion,  when  they  come  to  this  of  contentment, 
now  do  they  bungle  1  They  have  scarcely  commenced 
masters  of  tliis  art.  —  Watson^  1696. 

4.  From  what  it  arise*. 

(135 1.)  Content  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  and  not  the 
certain  effect  of  anything  upon  earth  ;  and  it  is  as 
easy  for  Providence  to  convey  it  without  wealth  as 
with  it ;  it  being  the  undeniable  prerogative  of  the 
first  cause,  that  whatsoever  it  does  by  the  mediation 
of  second  causes,  it  can  do  immediately  by  itself 
without  ihem.  The  heavens  can  and  do  every  day 
derive  water  and  refreshment  upon  the  earth 
without  either  pipes  or  conduits,  though  the  weak- 
ness of  human  industry  is  forced  to  fly  to  these  little 
assistances  to  compass  the  same  effects.  Happiness 
and  comfort  stream  immediately  from  God  iiimseIC 
as  light  issues  from  the  sun,  and  sometimes  looks 
and  darts  itself  into  the  meanest  comers,  while  it 
forbears  to  visit  the  largest  and  the  noblest  rooms. 
Every  man  is  happy  or  miserable,  as  the  temi^er  of 
his  mind  places  him,  either  directly  under,  or  beside^ 
the  influences  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  which  enlighten 
and  enliven  the  disposed  mind  with  secret,  ineffable 
joys,  and  such  as  the  vicious  or  unprepared  mind  is 
wholly  unacquainted  with.  **  We  have  nothing, 
and  yet  we  possess  all  things,**  says  the  Apostle 
(2  Cor.  vi.  io)«  And  can  a  mater  happiness  be  \ 
imagined,  than  that  which  gives  a  man  here  all  | 
things  in  possession,  together  with  a  glorious 
eternity  in  reversion  ?  In  a  word,  it  is  not  what  a  , 
man  has,  but  what  he  is,  which  must  make  him 
happy.  — Soutk^  1633-1716W 

6.  How  it  Is  to  be  attained. 

(1352.)  As  the  remedy  to  quench  his  thirst  that  is 
vexed  with  a  hot  fever  cometh  not  of  giving  him 
drink,  but  of  taking  away  his  fever  which  causeth 
his  thirst :  even  so  the  way  to  ^row  rich  is  not  by 
heaping  of  riches,  but  by  diminishing  the  covetous* 
ness  and  unlawful  desire  of  the  same. 

— Cawdray^  I59S-I664. 
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('353- )  To  secure  ft  contented  spirit,  measure 
Tour  desires  by  your  fortunes,  and  not  your  fortunes 
ny  your  desires.      *  —^  Jeremy  Taylor^  161 2- 1667. 


(1354.)  Be  content :  and  the  best  way  to  be 
contented  is,  believe  that  condition  best  which  God 
carves  out  to  you  by  His  providence.  If  God  had 
seen  it  fit  for  us  to  have  more,  we  would  have  had 
it ;  but  His  wisdom  sees  this  best  for  us.  Perhaps 
we  could  not  manage  a  great  estate,  it  is  hard  to 
cany  a  AiII  cup  without  spilling,  and  a  full  estate 
without  unning.  Great  estates  may  be  snares  ;  a 
boat  may  be  overturned  by  having  too  great  a  sail. 
The  believing  that  estate  best  God  carves  for  us 
nakes  as  content.  ^^IVaison^  1696. 

t.  RMuums  f or  oontantvinl 

(1 35 5-)  I^  A  traveller  hath  but  enough  to  bring 
him  to  his  joumey*8  end,  he  desirea  no  more.  We 
have  but  a  day  to  live,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  now 
in  the  twelfth  hour  of  that  day  ;  uid  if  God  give  us 
but  enough  to  bear  our  charges  till  night,  it  is 
sufficient ;  let  us  be  content.  If  a  man  had  the 
lease  of  a  house  or  farm  but  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  he  should  fall  a-building  and  planting,  would 
he  not  be  judged  very  indiscreet  ?  So,  when  we 
have  but  a  short  time  here,  and  death  calls  us 
presently  off  the  stage,  to  thirst  immoderately  after 
the  world,  and  pull  down  our  souls  to  build  up  an 
estate,  were  it  not  extreme  folly?  Therefore,  as 
Esaa  said  once,  in  a  profane  sense,  concerning  his 
birthright,  "Lol  I  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and 
what  profit  shall  tins  birthright  ao  to  me?"  so  let 
OS  all  say,  in  a  religious  sense,  "  Lo  I  I  am  even  at 
the  point  of  death,  my  grave  is  going  to  be  made, 
and  what  good  will  the  world  do  to  me  ?  If  I  have 
but  enough  till  lun-settingf  1  am  content." 

— Caufdray, 

(1356.)  We  stand  oft  in  our  own  light ;  if  we 
•hould  sort,  or  parcel  out  our  own  comforts,  we 
should  hit  upon  the  wrong.  Is  it  not  well  for  the 
child,  that  the  parent  doth  choose  for  it  ?  Were  it 
left  to  itself,  it  would  perhaps  choose  a  knife  to  cut 
its  own  fingers.  A  man  m  a  paroxysm  calls  for 
wine,  which  if  he  had,  it  were  little  better  than 
poison  :  it  is  well  for  the  patient,  that  he  is  at  the 
phjfsician^s  appointment. 

The  consideration  of  a  decree  determining,  and  a 
providence  disposing  of  all  things  that  fall  out, 
should  work  our  hearts  to  holy  contentment.  The 
wise  God  hath  ordered  our  condition  :  if  He  sees  it 
better  for  us  to  abound,  we  shall  abound ;  if  He 
sees  It  better  for  us  to  want,  we  shall  want ;  be 
cootent  to  be  at  God's  dlsposaL 

God  sees,  in  His  inhnite  wisdom,  the  same 
ooodition  is  not  convenient  for  all ;  that  which  is 
good  for  one,  may  be  bad  for  another ;  one  season 
of  weather  will  not  serve  all  men's  occasions  ;  one 
needs  sunshine,  another  rain ;  one  condition  of  life 
will  not  fit  every  man,  no  more  than  one  suit 
of  apparel  will  fit  everybody.       —  ff^o/^ois  1696. 

(1357.)  God  will  place  us  as  an  architect  places  the 
ftooes  of  a  building,  each  one  in  the  spot  to  which  it 
is  ff^*p»**<  ^^Viantuy. 

T.  ItswIadoB. 

(1358.)  That   happy  state   of  mfnd,  so  rarely 
poneeed,  in  which  we  can  say,  ''  1  have  enough, 
n  the  highest  attainment  of  philosophy.     Happi- 
>  consists,  not  in  possessing  much,  but  in  being 


content  with  what  we 
little  always  has  enough. 


He  who  wants     ( 
— Zimmermantu         \ 


(1359.)  Two  chimneys  stood  near  each  other  on 
separate  houses ;  one  high,  and  therefore  very 
conspicuous ;  the  other  short,  just  jutting  above  the 
rouf. 

**  What  a  contemptible  figure  you  cut,**  said  the 
tall  one,  looking  down  disdainfully  on  his  neigh* 
bour,  the  short  chimnev. 

'*  I  know  it,"  said  the  short  one;  "I  am  but  a 
very  humble  thing,  I  know." 

**  You  need  to  Took  up  very  high  to  see  my  top," 
remarked  tiie  tall  chimney. 

''Yes,"  said  the  little  one. 

"Why,  you  are  haixlly  worthy  the  name  of  a 
chimney  at  all,"  observed  the  other;  *'you  are 
short  !  ^' 

'*  I  don*t  pretend  to  be  greater  than  I  am,  though 
I  am  iust  as  high  as  I  ought  to  be  for  my  place," 
replied  the  little  chimney. 

**  As  high  as  you  ought  to  be  I  Well,  that  is 
good,  truly  ;  why,  you  are  little  better  than  a  mere 
hole  in  the  roof,"  said  the  tall  one  with  a  loud 
lauglw 

'*  It  isn*t  becoming  that  all  chimneys  should  be 
of  one  height,"  said  the  little  one  modestly.  *'  It 
is  fitting  Uiat  some  should  be  high,  like  you  ;  and 
some  low  down,  like  me ;  and,  as  our  duties  are 
the  same,  we  <i.*-e  pretty  much  upon  an  equality 
after  all,  whether  tall  or  short." 

The  morning  light  showed  the  short  chimney 
smoking  as  usual.  Where  was  the  tall  one  ?  Alas! 
a  storm  which  had  come  on  suddenly  in  the  night 
had  swept  it  from  its  place  because  so  exposed — it 
lay  only  a  heap  of  bricks  on  the  ground. 

*'  How  thankful  i  am,"  said  the  little  chimney, 
"  that  I  was  so  low  ;  had  I  been  high,  like  my 
poor  neighbour,  I  might,  and  no  doubt  should, 
have  shared  his  unhappy  fate"  (Prov.  xvi.  18). 

'^Bowden. 

(1360.)  "Tf  I  cannot  do  any  worthier  service,  it 
is  not  unworthy  to  be  what  I  am,"  said  the  button 
on  the  ok!  barn  door. 

And  then  it  went  on  to  say  i-^ 

**  No  doubt  there  are  stronger  and  much  better 
buttons  than  myself;  but,  after  all,  a  button's  a 
button,  whether  of  iron  or  brass,  whilst  I  am  but  a 
plain  wooden  one.  Well,  but  if  my  master  does 
not  despise  me,  and  I  answer  the  purpose  for  whicl| 
buttons  are  designed,  I  ought  to  be  happy  in  bein{( 
what  I  am,  and  thankful  I've  lasted  so  long. 
Many  better  things  than  buttons  wear  out  in  shorter 
time,  and  my  labour  is  much  less  than  theirs.  The 
poor  hinges  have  harder  work,  and  therefore  often 
crack  and  groan  with  the  weight  of  the  hatch 
hanging  upon  them,  and  the  door  itself  would  be 
roughly  served  by  the  wind  and  other  causes,  were 
it  not  for  me  to  faNten  it ;  and  therefore,  with  all 
my  poverty,  who  am  but  a  humble  wooden  button, 
let  me  be  thankful  I  have  nothing  worse  in  my  lot 
to  complain  of,  and  that  I  still  can  do  the  work 
for  which  I  was  at  first  affixed  to  this  post." 

Nothing  of  His  works  is  despised  by  Him  who 
made  all  things  (Ps.  cxlv.  9) ;  but,  without  self- 
respect,  an  individual  sinks  himself  to  the  level  of 
the  most  abject. 

The  humblest,  but  honest  offices  in  society,  have 
their  good  uses,  and  those  members  of  the  body 
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which   seem    19   be    more    feeble   are   necessary 
(i  Cor.  xii.  22). 

Right  views  of  ottrsdves  will  prove  grounds  for 
humble  thankfulness.  What  have  we  that  we 
'*  hav£  not  received  *'  ?  Grace  excludes  boasting ; 
therefore,  said  Su  Paul,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am."  — Bowden. 

(1561.)  '*  Ouit  is  a  very  humble  buginess,**  said 
one  of  the  stepping*stones  across  the  stream  which 
went  splashing  and  rattling  along  its  way. 

''  Our  heads  are  above  water,  however }  that's 
one  thing  in  our  favour/'  said  a  sepond. 

'*True,"  observed  the  first  speaker,  *' there  are 
plenty  below  us." 

"I  judge  we  are  very  serviceable  in  our  place, 
which  is  as  much  as  the  finest  bridee  over  the 
largest  river  in  the  world  can  say  of  itself,"  re- 
marked the  third. 

"It's  just  as  well  to  be  here  as  there,  for  anght 
diat  I  can  see,"  observed  another. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  plenty  are  elad  of  our  help 
in  crossing  the  stream,  and  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
our  assistance,"  said  a  fifth ;  the  truthfulness  of 
which  last  observation  was  so  apparent,  that  the 
stepping-stones  t(^ther  signified  their  assent ;  and 
therefore  resolved,  in  future,  not  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  station,  which,  although  so  humble,  was 
rttlly  so  ttsefuL 

Those  who  are  but  low  in  the  world,  may  find 
foch  as  are  even  lower  than  themselves. 

Not  to  be  entirely  overwhelmed  by  trials  b  a 
mercy  above  many.  It  will  greatly  help  to  re- 
concile the  mind  to  its  lot,  to  refiect  that  there  are 
those  whose  conditions  are  inferior,  and  whose  trials 
are  greater  than  ours. 

Some  do  great  good  that  are  but  little  known ; 
and  the  poorest,  with  the  grace  and  blessing  of 
God,  may  further  in  some  way  the  progress  of  truth. 

In  every  station  in  life  it  shoulcl  be  the  desire  of 
the  heart  to  do  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  '*  by  love 
serve  one  another."  — Bawatn, 

(1362.)  *<  We  travel  hx  and  travel  &st,"  said  the 
ooadi  one  day  to  his  wheels ;  stopping  near  an  old 
milestone  by  the  side  of  the  road,  to  which,  calling, 
it  said  with  a  laugh— 

''Aren't  you  tired  of  always  standing  in  one 
place?*' 

**  If  you  are  not  tired  with  running,  why  should  I 
be  of  staying?"  answered  the  old  milestone  gravely. 

'*  Ah  1  but  I  am  on  wheels,  and  my  duties  require 
nimbleness,"  remarked  the  coach. 

"Granted,"  replied  the  milestone,  "but  I  don't 
see  there  is  so  great  a  difTerence  between  us,  after 
alL  You  would  be  as  motionless  as  myself  without 
your  horses  ;  and,  as  to  usefulness,  milestones  have 
their  duties  as  well  as  have  stage-coaches.  If  jrours 
are  to  carry  passengers  from  place  to  place,  mine 
are  to  afford  travellers  information  on  their  way. 
Besides,  boast  as  you  may,  I  have  sometimes  heard 
of  coaches  upsetting,  and  breaking  down,  and 
wearing  out,  and  being  stopped  and  robbed  ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  such  things  happening  unto  mile- 
stones. Therefore,  friend,  taking  all  into  considera- 
tion, I  fancy  I  am  the  safer  if  the  ouieter  of  the  two ; 
and  if  you  are  happy  in  ranning,  1  am  contented  in 
staying,  humbly  to  do  the  duties  of  my  station ;  and 
perhaps  as  honourably  as  yourself,  although  you  are 
a  fast  coach,  and  myself  am  but  a  poor  milestone  on 
the  road." 


All  have  their  places  in  the  world,  and  duties  to 
perform ;  ana 

**The]r  abo  mtv*  tibat  only  stand  and  valL* 

Great    boasters   are   oftentimes    the    least   tecoiv 
(Eodes.  ix.  1 1 ;  Prov.  xvi.  19).  ^Smodtrnm 

%.  Ito  blessadneia. 

(1363.)  One  observes  concerning  manna,  whai 
the  people  were  contented  with  the  allowance  that 
God  gave  them,  then  it  was  very  good ;  but  when 
they  would  not  be  content  with  God's  allowance, 
but  would  be  gathering  more,  then,  says  the  text, 
"  there  were  worms  in  iL"  So,  when  we  are  con- 
tent with  our  conditions,  and  that  which  God 
disposeth  of  us  to  be  in,  there's  a  blessing  in  it ; 
but  if  we  must  needs  be  reaching  out  for  more  than 
God  hath  allotted,  or  to  keep  it  longer  than  God 
would  have  us  to  have  it,  then  there  will  be  worms 
in  it,  a  canker  to  eat  it,  a  moth  to  fret  it — nothing 
at  all  that  is  good.  -^Burrmtghs,  1599-164^ 

(1364.)  The  soul  which  is  possessed  of  thb  rich 
treasure  of  contentment,  is  like  Noah  in  the  ark, 
that  can  sing  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge. 

—  iVcUsom^  1696. 

(1365.)  The  contented  heart  b  never  out  of  heart. 
Contentation  is  a  golden  shield,  that  doth  beat  back 
discouragements.  H  umility  is  like  the  lead  to  the  net, 
which  keeps  the  soul  down  when  it  is  rising  through 
passion ;  and  contentment  b  like  the  cone,  which 
keeps  the  heart  up  when  the  heart  b  sinking 
through  discouragements.  Contentment  b  the 
great  under-prop :  ii  is  like  the  beam  which  bears 
whatever  weight  is  laid  upon  it ;  nay,  it  b  like  a 
rock  that  breaks  the  waves.  — kVatton^  1696. 

(1366.)  Contentment  b  a  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  whoever  procures  it  at  the  expense  of  ten  thou- 
sand desires  makes  a  wise  and  happy  purchase. 

--Bul^y^  16S6-1746. 


CONTROVERSY. 

1.  Zs  often  fooilih  and  unprofttaVlBi 

(1367.)  As  in  the  burning  of  some  wet  fuel,  we 
cannot  see  the  fire  for  smoke ;  so  the  light  of  the 
Scriptures  b  dusked  by  the  vapours  of  coniroversies. 

— Adams^  1653. 

(1368.)  Some  spend  their  time  in  nice  questions, 
as,  what  Christ  disputed  of  amongst  the  doctors  ? 
Where  Paradise  stood  ?  In  what  part  of  the  worid 
b  local  heU?  What  became  of  Moses'  body? 
How  manv  orders  and  degrees  of  elect  spirits? 
These  cunous  persons,  the  further  they  go,  the 
nearer  they  approach  a  sun  that  blinds  them. 
Others  spend  their  time  in  circumstantial  contro- 
versies, when  in  the  interim  the  essentials  of  religion 
are  laid  by.  Such  talk  b  but  a  wasting  of  tune, 
and  tliose  that  sweat  at  it  are  but  Uborious  loitereis ; 
like  those  that  take  great  pains  to  crack  a  date- 
stone,  which,  when  th^  have  done,  affords  them  no 
kemeL  Would  it  not  be  counted  a  piece  of  great 
folly  for  a  man  that  had  a  wound  near  some  vital  part, 
to  be  very  busy  in  laying  a  plaster  on  hb  scratched 
hnger,  while  the  other  lay  unregarded?  Were  it 
not  a  piece  of  strange  madness,  when  the  enemy  b 
at  the  walls,  and  tfa£  town  every  moment  in  dax:^ger 
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of  being  stonned,  the  bullets  flyiog  thick  about  the 
fltreets»  for  the  people  within  to  be  sitting  still  and 
consulting  whether  a  musket  would  canv  further 
than  a  trunk,  or  whether  more  are  killed  with 
bullets  or  arrows  ?  Truly,  such  folly,  such  madness, 
is  it  to  employ  ourselves  about  needless  discourse 
about  the  world  or  superficial  things,  when  our 
inestimable  souls  are  continually  in  danger  of  being 
SttiprtMd  and  slain.  '^•'Sunitnock^  i673« 

('3>^)  Many  oontioyersies  of  these  times  grow 
up  iU>out  religion,  as  suckers  from  the  .root  and 
limbs  of  a  fruit  tree^  which  spend  the  vital  sap  that 
should  wake  fruiL  — Fiavel^  1630-1691. 

(137a)  There  are  some  controversies  prickly  like 
brambles,  and  apt  to  scratch  those  tnat  handle 
them,  bu^  yielding  no  savoury  or  wholesome  fruit 

— Barrow^  1630-1677. 

(137 1.)  Three  natural  philosophers  go  out  into 
the  forest  ^nd  find  a  nightingale  s  nest,  and  forth- 
with they  begin  to  discuss  the  habits  of  the  bird,  its 
sixe,  its  colour,  and  the  number  of  eggs  it  lays  ;  and 
one  pulls  out  of  his  pocket  a  treatise  of  Buffon,  and 
anotner  of  Cuvier,  and  another  of  Audubon,  and 
thcnr  read  and  dispute  till  at  length  the  quarrel  runs 
•o  high  over  the  empty  nest,  Uiat  they  tear  each 
other  s  leaves,  and  get  red  in  the  face,  and  the  woods 
ring  with  their  conflict ;  when,  lo  1  out  of  the  green 
shade  of  a  neighbouring  thicket,  the  bird  itself 
rested,  aLd,  disturbed  by  these  rude  noises,  begins 
to  sing.  At  first  its  song  is  soft  and  low,  and  then 
it  rises  aad  swells,  and  waves  of  melodv  float  up 
over  the  trees,  and  fill  the  air  with  tremulous  music, 
and  all  the  forest  doth  hush ;  and  the  entranced 
philosophers,  subdued  and  ashamed  of  their  quarrel, 
■hut  their  books  and  walk  home  without  a  word. 

So  men  who  around  the  empty  sepulchre  of 
Christ  have  wrangled  about  the  forms  of  religion, 
about  creeds,  and  doctrines,  and  ordinances,  when 
Christ  Himself,  disturbed  by  their  discords,  sings  to 
them,  out  of  heaven,  of  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  ashamed  of  their  conflicts,  and 
go  quietly  and  meekly  to  their  duties.      — Btecker. 

&  liiomelliiiM  necessary. 

(1372.)  It  is  in  the  Church,  as  it  is  with  nations ; 
war  must  sometimes  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
€»tablish  a  sound  and  durablepeace  at  last 

— Topiady^  1740-1778. 

(1373-)  Controversy,  though  always  an  evil  hi 
itself,  is  sometimes  a  necessary  evil.  To  give  up 
everything  worth  contending  about,  in  order  to 
prevent  hurtful  contention,  is,  for  the  sake  of 
ejUirpating  noxious  weeds,  to  condemn  the  field 
to  perpetual  sterility.  Yet,  if  the  principle  that 
it  IS  an  evil  only  to  be  incurred  wnen  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  some  important  good  were  acted 
upon,  the  two  classes  of  controversies  mentioned 
by  Bacon  would  certainly  be  excluded.  The  first 
oontroversy,  on  subjects  too  deep  and  mysterious,  is 
indeed  calculated  to  gender  strife.  For,  in  a  case 
where  correct  knowledge  is  impossible  to  any  and 
where  all  are,  in  foct,  in  the  wrong,  there  is  but 
little  likelihood  of  agreement :  like  men  who  should 
rashly  venture  to  explore  a  strange  land  in  utter 
darkness^  they  will  be  scattered  into  a  thousand 
^taths.    The  second  class  of  subjects  that 


would  be   excluded   by  this   principle  are  those 
which  relate  to  matters  too  minute  and  trifling. 

-^pyhaiely. 

a.  U  better  than  Ignorant  Indlfltoenoe.     * 

(1374.)  The  servants  of  God  do  mkid  the  matter 
of  religion  more  seriously  than  others  do ;  and 
therefore  their  differences  are  made  more  observ- 
able to  the  world.  They  cannot  make  light  of  Uie 
smallest  truth  of  God  ;  and  this  may  be  some  occa- 
sion of  their  indifference;  whereas  the  ungodly 
difier  not  about  religion,  because  they  have  heartily 
no  religion  to  differ  about.  Is  this  a  unity  and 
peace  to  be  desired  ?  I  had  rather  have  the  discord 
of  the  saints,  than  such  a  concord  of  the  wicked. 
The^  are  so  careful  about  their  duty  that  they  are 
afraid  of  missing  it  in  the  least  particular ;  and 
this  (with  their  imperfect  light)  is  the  reason  of 
their  disputing*  about  these  matters.  But  you 
that  are  careless  of  your  dutjr,  can  easily  agree  upon 
a  way  of  sin,  or  take  anything  that  comes  next  to 
hand.  They  honour  the  worship  of  God  so  much, 
that  they  would  not  have  anything  out  of  order ; 
but  you  set  so  little  by  it,  that  vou  will  be  of  the 
religion  that  the  king  is  of,  let  it  be  what  it  will  be ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  agree  in  such  an  ungodly,  careless 
course.  Astronomers  have  many  controversies  about 
the  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  all 
philosophers  have  many  controversies  about  the 
matter  of  their  sciences ;  when  ignorant  men  have 
none  of  their  controversies,  because  they  understand 
not,  and  therefore  regard  not  the  things  that  the 
learned  differ  about :  and  will  you  think  ever  the 
better  of  ignorance,  or  ever  the  worse  of  learning 
for  thb?  The  controversies  of  lawyers,  of  his- 
torians, chronologers,  geographers,  physicians,  and 
such  like,  do  never  trouble  the  brains  of  the  igno- 
rant ;  but  for  all  that,  I  had  rather  be  in  controversy 
with  the  learned,  than  without  such  controversy 
with  you.  If  you  scatter  a  handful  of  gold  or 
diamonds  in  the  street,  perhaps  men  will  scramble 
for  them,  and  fall  out  about  them,  when  swine  will 
trample  on  them  and  quietly  despise  them,  because 
they  do  not  know  their  worth ;  will  you  therefore 
think  that  swine  are  happier  than  men  ?  The  living 
are  vexed  with  strifes  and  controversies,  about 
almost  all  the  matters  in  the  world,  when  the  desd 
carcases  in  the  grave  lie  still  in  peace,  and  are  not 
troubled  with  any  of  these  diflerenoes;  will  vou 
say  therefore  that  the  dead  corpse  is  happier  thin 
the  living?  It  is  a  death  in  sin,  and  compliance 
with  the  times  and  carnal  interest,  and  a  disesteem 
of  spiritual  holy  things,  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
agreement  of  the  wicked.  But  the  godly  know  the 
worth  of  the  things  that  you  set  light  by,  and 
therefore  make  a  greater  matter  of  them  than  you, 
and  therefore  no  wonder  if  they  have  more  debates 
and  controversies  about  them. 

-~Baxt€r^  1615-1691. 

i.  Ita  adTantages. 

(1375.)  There  is  no  learned  man  but  will  confess 
he  hath  much  profited  by  reading  controversies, — 
his  senses  awakened,  his  judgment  sharpened,  and 
the  truth  which  he  holds  more  firmlv  established. 
If  then  it  be  profitable  for  him  to  read,  why  should 
it  not  at  least  be  tolerable  and  free  for  his  ad  ver^ 
sary  to  write  ?  In  logic,  they  teach  that  contraries 
laid  together  more  evidently  appear:  it  follows, 
then,  that  all  controver^  being  permitted,  false- 
hood will  apoear  more  nlse,  and  truth  the  more 
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trnet    which  must  needs    conduce  much  to    the 
general  confirmation  of  an  implicit  truth. 

— AJUitm,  1 608- 1 674. 

(1^76.)  However  some  may  aflfect  to  dislike 
controversy,  it  can  never  be  of  ultimate  disadvantage 
to  the  interests  of  truth  or  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Where  it  is  indulged  to  its  full  extent,  a 
multitude  of  ridiculous  opinions  will  no  doubt  be 
obtruded  upon  the  public ;  but  any  ill  influence 
they  may  produce  cannot  continue  long,  as  they 
are  sure  to  be  opposed  with  at  least  equal  ability 
and  that  superior  advantage  which  is  ever  atten- 
dant on  truth.  The  colours  with  which  wit  or 
eloquence  may  have  adorned  a  false  system  will 
gradually  die  away,  sophistry  be  detected,  and 
everything  estimated  at  length  according  to  its 
value.  — Robert  ffaii,  1 764-1831. 

6.  Should  not  be  engaflred  In  raalily. 

(1377.)  When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  jny 
nothing :  a  weak  defence  strengthens  your  op- 
ponentf  and  silence  is  less  injurious  than  a  weak 
reply.  — CoUon^  1832. 

6.  In  wliat  fplrit  it  l8  to  be  oondnoted. 

(1378.)  A  good  man  should  not  be  very  willing, 
when  his  Lord  comes,  to  be  found  so  doing,  and, 
as  it  were,  beating  his  felkw-serv  fits.  And  all 
controversy,  as  it  is  usually  managed,  is  little 
better.  A  good  man  would  be  loath  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  world,  reeking  hot  from  a  sharp  con- 
tention with  a  perverse  Mversary,  and  not  a  little 
out  of  countenance  to  find  himself  in  this  temper, 
translated  into  the  calm  and  peaceable  regions  of 
the  blessed,  where  nothing  but  perfect  charity  and 
good- will  reign  for  ever. 

— Tillotsan^  1 630-1694. 

(1379*)  ^^  n>ust  rejoice  when  we  see  the  golden 
chain  which  links  the  different  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ  together  is  not  weakened ;  that  amidst 
many  diflierences  of  opinion  among  us,  there  is  still 
a  sound  practical  feeling  of  love  to  God  and  good- 
will to  men.  If,  there^re,  we  see  Christian  love 
struggling  against  the  convulsions  of  the  moment,' 
and^at  it  is  not  subdued  by  these  convulsions,  then 
we  may  believe,  as  the  wind  which  shakes  the  oak 
of  our  country  only  strengthens  and  increases  the 
nourishment  it  derives  from  the  roots,  so  all  disputes 
and  agitations  without  will  only  strengthen  the  great 
work  of  religion  in  our  hearts,  and  give  a  lovelier 
influence  to  the  blessed  gospel  of  our  Lord. 

— Chancellor  Raikis. 

(138a)  Controversy  may  for  the  present  be  need- 
ful ;  but  there  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  need 
for  its  rancour.  We  may  have  all  its  victories  with- 
out its  virulence ;  and  its  truths  without  its  personal 
tragedies;  and  that  will  be  the  most  wholesome 
•tate  of  the  Church  when  discussions  wax  kintily, 
and  controversies  are  conducted  in  the  spirit,  not 
of  party  feuds,  but  of  friendly  investigations.  Iron 
sharpens  iron ;  and  the  day  may  come  when,  like 
honest  experimenters  in  physics,  earnest  inquirers 
in  theology  will  employ  their  respective  acumen,  not 
in  perplexing  one  another,  but  in  pursuing  joint 
researches ;  and  will  find  their  full  reward,  not  in  a 
bewildered  public,  but  in  a  text  clearly  interpreted, 
and  a  doctrine  finally  demonstrated,  in  a  long  debate 
ocMicludedi  and  a  weary  question  for  ever  set  at  rest. 

— hamilton^  1 8 14- 1867. 


T.  Heat  Inseparable  from  it 

(138 1.)  In  this  imperfect  state  it  is  perfians 
impossible  for  two  parties,  as  it  is  for  flint  and  steel, 
to  come  into  collision  without  exciting  some  sparks 
of  fire.  It  were  foolish  to  expect  that  there  should 
be  nothing  said  or  done  in  a  time  of  religious  con- 
troversy, which  good  men  will  see  no  reason  after- 
wards to  regret  and  to  recall ;  for  that  were  to  expect 
lesser  men  to  be  greater  than .  apostles—  holier  than 
Saint  Paul  and  &rnabas,  between  whom,  as  we  are 
told,  there  rose  a  **  sharp  contention."  Nor  even 
after  the  controversies  have  ceased,  need  we  wonder 
that  their  unhappy  influences  do  not  always,  and  all 
at  once,  cease  with  them.  That  were  such  a  miracle 
as  was  only  seen  in  Galilee,  when  at  Christ's  voice 
the  wind  and  the  waves  went  down  at  once,  and 
together.  It  is  with  human  passion  as  with  the  sea, 
when  violently  agitated,  stirred  by  some  storm  to 
its  briny  depths,  it  continues,  hours  after  the  wind 
has  ceased,  to  swell,  and  heave,  and  roll  its  foaming 
breakers  on  the  beach.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that 
wounds  received  in  controversy,  like  those  received 
in  battle,  take  some  time  to  heaL  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that,  though,  as  it  were  a  bad  sign  of  a 
man's  constitution,  if  his  wounds,  however  deep, 
turned  into  running  sores,  there  is  something  wrong, 
unhallowed,  and  unchristian  in  our  spirit,  if  giace 
does  not  soften  the  asperities,  and  time  close  the 
wounds  of  controversy.  —Gtiihrie, 

a  Whose  judgments  are  to  be  regarded  as 
antboritatlTe. 

(1382.)  In  controversies  which  depend  oq  the 
experience  of  particular  Christians  or  of  the  Church, 
regard  most  the  judgment  of  the  most  experienced, 
and  prefer  the  judgment  of  the  later  ages  of  the 
Church  before  the  judgment  of  less  experienced  ages 
(except  the  Apostolic  a^  that  had  the  greater  help 
of  the  Spirit).  An  ancient  experienced  Christian  or 
divine  is  more  to  be  regarded  in  many  points,  which 
require  experience,  than  many  of  the  younger  sort, 
that  are  yet  more  zealous  and  of  quicker  undeistand- 
ing  and  expression  than  the  elder.  So  those  that 
we  call  the  Fathers  or  ancients,  were  indeed  in  the 
younger  ages  of  the  Church,  and  we  that  are  fallen 
into  the  latter  and  more  experienced  age,  have  all 
the  helps  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ages 
that  were  before  us  ;  and  therefore  God  will  require 
at  our  hands  an  accouht  of  these  greater  talents 
which  we  have  received.  As  it  were  inexcusable 
now  in  a  physician,  that  hath  the  help  of  such 
voluminous  institutions,  observations,  and  exjperi- 
ments  of  former  ages,  to  know  no  more  than  those 
former  ones  that  had  no  such  helps ;  so  would  it 
be  as  inexcusable  for  this  present  age  of  the  Church 
to  be  no  wiser  than  those  former  ages. 

— Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(1383.)  In  controversies  which  depend  most  upon 
skill  in  the  languages,  philosophy,  or  other  parts  of 
common  learning,  prefer  the  judgment  of  a  few  that 
are  the  most  learned  in  those  matters,  before  the 
judgment  of  the  most  ancient,  or  the  most  godly, 
or  of  the  greatest  numbers,  or  even  whole  churches 
that  are  unlearned.  In  this  case  neither  numbers, 
nor  antiquity,  nor  godliness,  will  serve  their  turn:  but 
as  one  clear  eye  will  see  farther  than  ten  thousand  that 
are  purblind,  so  one  Jerome  or  Origen  may  judge 
better  of  a  translation,  or  the  grammatical  sense  of 
a  text,  than  a  hundred  of  the  other  Fathers  could 
One  man  that  understandetli  a  language  is  fitter  to 
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jndge  of  it  than  a  whole  nation  that  undentandeth  it 
not.  One  philosopher  is  Htter  to  judge  of  a  philo- 
sophical question  than  a  thousand  illiterate  persons. 
Every  man  is  most  to  be  regarded  in  the  matters 
which  he  is  best  acquainted  with. 

—Baxter^  1615-1691. 

f.  The  Ignorant  are  nsnally  the  most  oonfldent. 

(13S4.)  None  so  bold  as  the  blind.  "The  fool 
rageth  and  is  confident."  If  he  be  in  an  error  or 
entangled  in  any  evil  cause  or  way,  you  know  not 
what  to  say  to  him  for  his  recovery.  The  less  he 
knows,  the  more  he  despiseth  knowledge,  and  sets 
his  face  against  his  teachers,  as  if  they  were  but 
fools  to  him,  and  scorns  to  be  ruled  by  such  as 
they  whom  God  hath  made  his  rulers.  Will  you 
go  to  dispute  or  debate  the  case  with  one  of  these  ? 
why  be  sure  of  it,  they  will  put  you  down  and 
have  the  day.  He  will  go  away  and  boast  that 
you  could  not  convince  him :  as  if  a  madman 
should  boast  that  the  physicians  could  not  all  of 
them  cure  him.  He  that  speaks  nonsense  saith 
nothing  while  he  seems  to  speak.  And  there  is  no 
refuting  a  man  that  saith  nothing.  Nonsense  is 
unanswerable,  if  there  be  but  enough  of  it.  Who 
would  dispute  against  a  pair  of  bagpipes,  or 
against  a  comjiany  of  lx>ys  that  hoot  at  him  ?  If 
you  will  make  a  match  at  barking  or  biting,  a  cur 
will  be  too  hard  for  you.  And  if  you  will  try  your 
skill  or  strength  at  kicking,  a  horse  will  be  too  hard 
fioc  you.  And  if  you  will  contend  with  multitudes 
of  words,  or  by  rage  and  confidence,  a  fool  will  be 
too  hard  for  you  (as  you  may  see  by  Solomon^s 
descriptions,  and  by  daily  experience).  But  if  you 
will  dispute  by  equal,  sober  reasoning,  it  is  only 
a  wiser  man  by  evidence  of  truth  that  can  overcome 
jou ;  and  to  be  thus  overcome  is  better  than  to  con- 
quer ;  ibr  you  have  the  better  if  truth  overcome  you, 
and  y€n  have  the  worse  if  you  overcome  the  truth. 

— Baxter,  161 5-1691. 

10.  Z8  not  oonflned  to  Ohrlstiaas. 

(1385.)  Lawyers  contend  about  law,  and  princes 
about  dominions,  which  others  mind  not,  and 
seligioos  persons  strive  about  religion,  and  what 
^wonder  is  this  ?  It  doth  but  show  that  they  value 
their  souls  and  religion,  and  that  their  under- 
standings are  yet  imperfect 

—BaxLr^  1615-1691. 

(13S6.)  Is  there  any  of  the  sciences  which  afford 
laot  matter  of  controversy?  If  the  laws  of  the 
land  did  yield  no  matter  of  controversy,  lawyers 
and  judges  would  have  less  of  that  work  than  now 
they  have.  And  was  there  not  greater  diversity  of 
opinions  and  worship  among  the  heathens  than 
ever  was  among  Christians  ? 

— BaxUr,  1615-1691. 

(1387.)  The  differenoes  among  Christians  are 
oothing  in  comparison  of  the  differences  among 
heathens.  The  truth  is,  religion  is  such  an  illus- 
trious, noble  thing,  that  dissensions  about  it,  like 
s{X)ts  in  the  moon,  are  much  more  noted  by  the 
world  than  about  any  lower,  common  matters. 
Men  may  raise  controversies  in  philosophy,  physic, 
astronomy,  chronology,  and  yet  it  maketh  no  such 
noise,  nor  causeth  much  offence  or  hatred  in  the 
world  ;  but  the  devil  and  the  corrupted  nature  have 
Inch  an  enmity  against  religion,  that  they  are  glad 
to  pick  any  quarrel  against  it,  and  blame  it  for 


the  imperfections  of  all  that  learn  it,  and  should 
practise  it  As  if  grammar  should  be  accused  for 
every  error  or  fault  that  the  boys  are  guilty  of  in 
learning  it;  or  the  law  were  to  be  accus^  for 
all  the  differences  of  lawyers,  or  contentions  of  the 
people ;  or  physic  were  to  be  accused  for  all  the 
differences  or  errors  of  physicians ;  or  meat  and 
drink  were  culpable  because  of  men's  excesses  and 
diseases.  There  is  no  doctrine  or  practice  in  the 
world  by  which  true  unity  and  concord  can  be 
maintained,  but  by  seriousness  in  true  religion. 
And  when  all  contention  cometh  for  want  of 
religion,  it  is  impudence  to  blame  religion  for  it, 
which  is  the  only  cure.        — Baxter,  1615-1691. 

11.  Absurdity  of  tlie  Interference  of  the  ungodly 
lA  religious  eontroYersies. 

(1388.)  It  would  make  a  man's  heart  ache  to 
hear  wretched  sinners  talk  of  our  differences  about 
bishops,  and  ceremonies,  and  common-prayer,  and 
holy-days,  and  infant  baptism,  and  the  like,  that  are 
dead  in  their  sins,  and  are  yet  disagreed  from  us  in 
the  very  bent  of  heart  and  life.  Alas !  sirs,  you 
have  other  matters  than  these  first  to  talk  of  and 
trouble  yourselves  with.  A  man  that  is  ready  to 
die  of  a  consumption  should  not  be  taking  care  to 
cure  the  warts  or  freckles  in  his  face.  We  have 
greater  matters  wherein  we  differ  from  you,  than 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  or  observation  of  days, 
or  other  ceremonies,  or  doubtful  opinions  in  matters 
of  doctrine.  Let  us  first  be  agreed  all  to  serve 
one  master,  and  seek  one  end,  and  be  ruled  by  one 
law,  and  hate  known  sin,  and  live  a  holy  life,  and 
then  we  shall  be  ready  to  treat  with  you  about  a 
further  agreement  But  to  talk  of  small  matters, 
when  we  differ  in  the  greatest  matters  in  the  world, 
b  as  much  as  your  souls  are  worth,  and  in  matters 
which  heaven  or  hell  lieth  on ;  this  is  but  childish 
trifling,  and  whatever  we  may  do  for  the  peace  of 
the  Churcli  with  such,  yet  to  ourselves  that  will  be 
small  advantage.  — Baxter,  161 5-1 691. 

12.  RecelTed  tmtbs  not  to  he  subjected  to  oon- 
troTsrsy. 

(1389.)  It  is  nowise  a  safe  or  advised  conrw 
(except  in  case  of  necessary  defence)  to  subject 
received  opinions  to  the  hazardous  trial  of  a 
tumultuarv  conflict  their  credit  being  better  upheld 
by  a  stately  reservedness  than  by  a  popular  forward- 
ness of  discourse ;  as  buildings  stand  fastest  that  are 
never  shaken,  and  those  possessions  remain  most 
secure  that  are  never  called  in  question. 

— Barrow,  1630-1677. 

IS.  Its  causes. 

(139a)  Those  subjects,  which  are  too  difficult  in 
their  very  nature  for  our  powers,  are  the  source  of 
very  many  of  the  unhappy  controversies  which 
agitate  the  Church.  The  mind  is  not  capable  of 
grasping  fully  the  whole  truth.  Each  side  seizes  a 
part,  and  building  its  own  inferences  upon  these 
partial  premises,  they  soon  find  that  their  own 
opinions  come  into  collision  with  those  of  their 
neighbours.  Moralists  tell  the  following  story, 
which  very  happily  illustrates  this  species  of  contro- 
versy. In  the  days  of  knight-errantry,  when 
individual  adventurers  rode  about  the  world  seek- 
ing employment  in  their  profession,  which  was  that 
of  the  sword,  two  strong  and  warlike  knights, 
coming  from  opposite  directions,  met  each  other  at 
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a  place  where  a  itatue  wai  erected.  t>n  the  arm  of 
the  statne  was  a  shield,  one  side  of  which  was  iron, 
the  other  of  brass ;  and  as  our  two  heroes  reined  up 
their  steeds,  the  statue  was  upon  the  side  of  the 
load,  between  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
shield  presented  iu  surface  of  brass  to  the  one,  and 
of  iron  to  the  other.  They  immediately  fell  into 
conversation  in  regard  to  the  structure  before  them, 
when  one  inddentalljr  alluding  to  the  iron  shield, 
the  other  corrected  him,  by  remarking  that  it  was 
of  hroM,  The  knight  upo.i  the  iron  side  of  course 
did  not  luteive  the  correction.  He  maintained  that 
he  was  right,  and  after  carrying  on  the  controversy 
for  a  short  time  by  harsh  language,  they  gradually 
grew  angry,  and  soon  drew  their  swords.  A  long 
and  furious  combat  ensue<l,  and  when  at  last  botli 
were  exhausted,  unhorsed,  and  Iving  wounded 
upon  the  ground,  they  found  that  the  whole  cause 
of  their  trouble  was,  that  they  could  not  see  both 
sides  of  a  shield  at  a  time.  Now  religious  truth  is 
sometimes  such  a  diiield,  wiih  various  aspects,  and 
the  human  mind  cannot  clearly  see  all  at  a  time. 
Two  Christian  knights,  clad  in  strong  armour,  come 
up  to  some  object,  as  moral  agency,  and  view  it 
from  opposite  stations.  One  looks  at  the  power 
which  man  has  over  his  heart,  and  laying  his 
foundation  there,. he  builds  up  his  theory  upon  that 
alone.  Another  looks  upon  the  Divine  power  in  the 
human  heart,  and  laying  his  own  separate  founda- 
tion, builds  up  his  theory.  The  human  mind  is 
incapable,  in  fact,  of  grasping  the  subject— of 
understanding  how  man  can  be  free  and  accountable, 
and  yet  be  so  much  under  the  control  of  God  as  the 
Bible  represents.  Our  Christian  soldiers,  however, 
do  not  consider  this.  Each  takes  his  own  view, 
and  carries  it  out  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  that  of 
the  other.  They  converse  about  it — they  talk  more 
and  more  warmly— then  a  long  controversy  ensues 
—their  dispute  agitates  the  Church  and  divides 
brethren  from  brethren;  and  why?  Why,  just 
because  our  Creator  ha^  so  formed  us  that  we 
cannot,  from  one  point  of  view,  see  both  sides  of 
the  shield  at  the  same  time.  The  combatants,  after 
a  long  battle,  are  both  unhorsed  and  wounded ; 
their  usefulness,  and  their  Christian  character,  is 
injured,  or  destroyed.  ^Jtuob  Abbott, 

14.  Wlutt  woQld  end  ttb 

(1391.)  If  we  saw  God,  and  heaven,  and  hell 
before  us,  do  vou  not  think  it  would  effectually 
reconcile  our  differences  and  heal  our  unbrotherly 
exasperations  and  «  ivisi^ons?  Would  it  not  hold 
the  hands  that  itch  to  be  using  violence  against 
those  that  are  not  in  all  things  of  their  minds? 
What  abundance  of  vain  controversies  would  it 
reconcile  1  As  the  coming  in  of  the  master  doth 
part  the  fray  among  the  school  boys  ;  so  the  sight  of 
God  would  frighten  us  from  contentions  or  uncharit- 
able violence.  This  would  teach  us  how  to  preach 
and  pray  better  than  a  storm  at  sea  can  do,  which 
yet  doth  it  better  than  some  in  prosperity  will  learn. 
Did  we  see  what  we  preach  of,  it  would  drive  us 
out  of  our  man-pleasing,  self-seeking,  sleepy  strain, 
as  the  cudgel  drives  the  beggar  from  his  canting, 
and  the  breaking  loose  of  the  bear  did  leach  the 
aftected  cripple  to  find  his  legs  and  cast  away  his 
crutches.  1  would  desire  no  better  outward  help  to 
end  our  coniro<rersies  about  indifferent  modes  of 
worship  than  a  sight  of  the  things  of  which  we 
»p«Jf,  ^Baxter^  1615-1691. 
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I.   IN  WHA  T  IT  CONSISTS, 

(1392.)  I  cannot  give  a  more  just  idea  of  tiie 
new  principle  which  the  Spirit  of  God  Imparts  to 
us  in  our  conversion  than  by  comparing  it  with  the 
modem  invention  of  the  compass.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  compass,  mariners  in  a  dark  night 
were  unable  with  any  precision  to  direct  theu 
course.  Whilst  they  were  in  sight  of  land,  or  had 
a  view  of  the  sun  or  stars,  they  could  proceed  with 
some  degree  of  certainty :  but,  in  the  absence  oi 
these,  they  were  altogether  at  a  loss.  But  it  is  noC 
so  with,  mariners  at  Uiis  time.  By  the  help  of  the 
compass,  they  can  by  night  steer  the  ship  as  well  as 
in  the  day ;  having  constantly  at  hand,  as  it  were^ 
a  sure  directory  :  now  this  is  the  difference  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man  ;  the  natural  man 
has  reason  and  conscience,  which,  to  a  certain 
degree,  are  capable  of  directing  his  path.  But 
numb^less  occasions  arise  whereon  they  iail  him 
utterly.  The  spiritual  man  has  superadded  to 
these  a  new  and  living  principle  abiding  in  himf 
a  principle  infused  in  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
in  exact  accordance  with  His  mind  and  will :  and 
by  this  principle  the  Spirit  Himself  guides  him  in 
all  his  ways.  —Salter, 

('393-)  A  man  often  passes  through  many  stages 
before  he  becomes  truly  converted  to  God.  When 
he  is  first  awakened  to  serious  impressions,  and  sees 
his  folly  of  pursuing  intently  worldly  things,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  more  durable  riches,  he  resembles  a 
boy  emerging  from  his  cliildhood,  who  throws 
aside  his  trifles  and  playthings  for  amusements  of  a 
higher  and  more  intellectual  kind.  He  now  sets 
himself  with  all  diligence  to  working  out  his  own 
salvation  in  his  own  strength ;  multiplies  his  re- 
ligious duties,  and  reforms  his  bad  habits ;  yet  all 
tUs  while  he  is  like  one  who  has  been  employed  in 
new-paintinjg  and  varnishing  a  wooden  statue,  it  has 
no  life  within.  But  when  the  Holy  Spirit  influences 
his  heart,  and  ''reveals  Christ  in  him,"  he  is  in  the 
state  of  one  who  has  awakened  from  a  dream 
(in  which  he  has  been  acting  a  fictitious  part),  to 
live  and  move,  and  use  all  his  faculties  in  realitjy 
and  enter  on  the  great  business  of  life. 

^Sa/ter. 

(1394-)  ^  passed  by  a  piece  of  common  which 
some  lord  of  the  manor  or  other  had  been  enclosii^, 
as  those  rascals  always  will  if  they  can,  to  rob  the 
poor  of  their  rights,  and  filch  every  morsel  of  green 
gras;i  upon  which  we  may  freely  plant  our  feet ;  but 
I  noticed  that  the  enclosers  had  only  railed  it 
round,  but  had  not  dug  it  up,  nor  ploughed  it,  nor 
planted  it;  and  though  they  had  cut  down  the 
gorse,  it  was  coming  up  again  ;  of  course  it  would, 
lor  it  was  a  common  still,  and  a  bit  of  fence  or  rail 
could  not  alter  it ;  the  furze  would  come  peeping 
up,  and  erelong  the  enclosure  would  be  as  wild  as 
the  heath  outside.  But  this  is  not  God*s  way  of 
working.  When  God  encloseth  a  heart  that  has 
laid  common  with  sin,  does  He  cut  down  the  thorns 
and  the  briers  and  then  plant  fir  trees?  (Isaiah  Iv. 
13.)  No,  no;  but  He  so  changeth  the  soil,  that 
from  the  ground  itself,  from  its  own  vitality,  there 
spontaneously  starts  up  the  fir  tree  and  the  myrtle. 
This  is  a  most  wonderful  result.  You  take  a  man 
and  leave  him  at  heart  the  same  godless  man.  Yoa 
mend  his  habits ;  you  make  him  go  to  church,  or 
to  the  meeting-house ;  you  clothe  him  ;  you  brea^ 
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his  wine  bottle ;  yon  rinse  his  mouth  out  so  that  he 
does  not  talk  so  filthily ;  and  altogether  you  say, 
'*  He's  now  a  respectable  man.'*  Ah  I  but  if  these 
outward  respectabilities  and  rightnesses  are  only 
skin  deep,  you  have  done  nothing.  At  least  what 
^ou  have  done  is  no  great  wonder ;  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  be  proud  o£  But  suppose  this  man  can  be 
so  dianged,  that  just  as  freely  as  he  was  wont  to 
curse  he  now  delights  to  pray,  and  just  as  heartily 
as  he  hated  religion  he  now  finds  pleasure  in  it,  and 
just  as  earnestly  as  he  sinned  he  now  delights  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Lord  ;  ah  1  then,  this  is  a  wonder, 
a  miracle  which  man  cannot  accomplish,  a  marvel 
which  only  the  grace  of  G<>d  can  work,  and  which 
gives  to  God  His  highest  glory.  — Spurgeon^ 

(1395.)  There  is  no  difference  in  a  piano,  whe- 
ther a  tyro  or  a  Beethoven  plays  upon  it ;  the 
diflkrence  is  in  their  power  of  combination :  so  in 
ns^  when  converted  we  have  the  same  old  fisu;ulties. 

— Buchtr. 

u.  IS  possrsLS. 

(1396.)  An  entire  change  may  take  place,  so 
radical,  that  a  man  will  hate  what  he  once  loved, 
and  love  wliat  he  once  hated.  Human  character 
is  capable  of  this  change.  It  is  not  an  uncommon, 
we  were  about  to  say  not  a  difficult,  step  from  one 
extreme  of  like  or  dislike  to  another.  Who  has 
not  found  himself  loving  the  company,  services, 
and  surrounding  circumstances  which  he  once 
loathed  ?  Who  has  not  followed  back  with  equal 
cest  and  pleasure  the  path  he  walked  in  the  out- 
ward journey  of  life?  A  young  man,  who  had 
wasted  a  large  patrimony  in  a  profligate  life,  while 
hanging  over  the  brow  of  a  precipice  from  which  he 
had  determined  to  throw  himself,  and  for  which 
paipose  he  had  gone  thither,  formed  a  oounter- 
pnrpoee — that  he  would  return  to  his  home  and 
le^n  what  he  had  lost  It  was  all  the  work  of  a 
minute.  The  purpose  he  had  then  formed  he  kept 
He  began  his  new  life  by  shovelling  a  load  of  coal 
into  a  cellar ;  he  proceeded  step  by  step,  until  he 
bad  more  than  regained  what  he  haid  lost,  and  died 
9L  millionaire.  In  a  wordly  sense  he  was  converted. 
This  is  not  a  solitary,  but  a  representative,  case. 
There  are  thousands  like  him  in  their  resolves  and 
cfibrts,  if  not  in  their  success. 

Thoe  facts  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  radical 
and  sudden  change  of  life  and  character.  This,  then, 
is  our  reply  to  the  objection  urged  by  so  many 
respecting  \ht  unreasonableness  and  impossibility  oi 
•ocn  a  change,  that  nothing  is  more  common,  or 
more  necessary,  in  life,  than  a  change,  than  a  con- 
version from  one  class  of  feelings  to  another,  firom 
one  state  of  character  to  another,  from  one  condition 
of  life  to  another, — from  being  influenced  by  one 
class  of  motives  to  being  influenced  by  an  entirely 
different  class, — ^from  being  bom  once  to  being 
bom  again.  When  this  conversion  is  commenced 
through  religious  motives,  and  is  carried  on  by 
Divine  agency,  then  it  becomes  religious,  instead  of 
social  conversion.  This  constitutes  the  vital  dif- 
fereooe  between  the  two.  ^^Towmetul. 

0L  HOW  tT  IS  EFPECTEik 

]«  Kot  Xn  iloqiitiUM. 

(1597*)  I  admit  there  is  tremendous  power  in 
words ;  they  breathe,  they  bum,  tliey  move  the  soul. 
Bat  there  is  one  thing  they  caimot  du — r^eneraie 


the  souL  They  are  not  adequate  to  do  that  Yon 
all  know  that  there  is  an  invention  to  electrify  dead 
bodies  ;  by  bringing  the  dead  into  contact  with  an 
electric  battery,  they  can  be  made  to  imitate  the 
living,  they  look,  they  stare,  they  move,  they  gesticu- 
late ;  there  is  the  semblance  of  life,  but  not  the 
reality.  And  I  have  seen  under  powerful  and 
eloquent  sermons  stout-hearted  sinners  start  from 
their  seats.  I  have  seen  them  weeping ;  I  have 
seen  them  praying.  Well,  are  they  alive?*  Not 
they — ^they  are  only  the  dead  acting  the  living.  Let 
the  electric  current  which  flows  from  the  preacher 
subside,  and  they  fall  back  to  their  former  torpor 
and  indifierence.  What  are  many  of  the  so-called 
revivals?  electric  shocks  disturbing  the  dead,  but 
leaving  them  dead  notwithstanding.  Eloquence  can 
move  men,  but  it  cannot  save  them.  Lloquence, 
like  the  wind,  moves  the  sea  from  without,  but  that 
which  saves  must  move  it  from  its  own  depth. 
Eloquence  works  upK<n  the  soul ;  that  which  saves 
must  work  in  the  souL  I  do  not  disparage  nicety 
of  language  and  eloquence  of  style ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  Paul  s  preachirig  was  not  with  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom.  — y.  C  Jones, 

X  Hot  lij  «zgiim«nib 

(139S.)  It  is  trite  and  commonplace  to  say  that 
argument  caimot  convert  a  soul.  Conquer  a  man  in 
argument,  and,  as  a  rule,  you  only  confirm  him  in 
his  error.  Last  Monday  I  was  looking  at  a  picture 
which  bore  the  title,  ''Conquered  but  not  Sub- 
dued." The  young  lad  was  evidently  conquered  bv 
his  mother.  There  he  stood,  with  his  face  hfuif 
tumed  towards  the  wall :  but  there  was  determina- 
tion in  the  mouth,  defiance  in  the  eye,  anser  in  the 
nostrils ;  he  was  conquered  but  not  subdued.  Drive 
a  siimer  in  argument  to  a  comer,  so  that  he  caimot 
move,  yet  he  can  sink,  and  sink  he  will  to  his  own 
hell.  You  have  all  seen  sheet-lightnings ;  they  flash, 
they  dazzle,  but  they  never  kill.  And  arguments 
after  all  are  only  sheet-lip[htniiigs — flashing,  dazzling, 
enlightening,  but  not  killing  in  the  sense  in  whidi 
Paul  savs  that  he  was  slain.  I  say  nothing  against 
logic  :  have  as  much  of  it  in  the  pulpit  as  you  can ; 
but,  after  all,  logic  will  not  save  the  world.  God  can 
never  save  you  by  argument;  the  world  will  defy 
the  Almighty  in  a  debate.  There  is  argument  in 
the  Bible  :  and  argument  is  indispensable  :  but  it  is 
not  by  argument  that  men  are  made  new  creatures. 

—7.  C.  Jones. 

%.  Hot  b7  InWUeotnal  powvr. 

(1399.)  All  of  us  know  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation that  ideas  wield  immense  power  in  the  world ; 
that  brilliant  thoughts  exercise  a  kind  of  magic  in- 
fluence on  those  that  hear  them :  yet  we  must  admit 
that  the  power  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  saves. 
The  Bible  does  not  claim  superiority  on  account  of 
its  ideas.  I  believe,  of  course,  that  it  contains  the 
sublimest  ideas,  the  profoundest  thoughts  ever 
clothed  in  human  language :  but  it  is  not  upon  its 
literary  or  intellectual  character  that  it  rests  its  claim 
to  the  homage  of  mankind.  Indeed,  you  may  study 
the  Scriptures  for  sixty  years,  you  may  be  the  best 
Biblical  scholar  in  the  land,  and  be  at  last  a  castaway. 
It  is  not  the  ideas  of  the  Bible  that  save.  1  he 
history  of  preaching  abundantlv  proves  this.  Read 
the  sermon  which  was  preached  by  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  it  will  not  strike  you  as 
sparkling  with  ideas ;  it  will  i.ot  astonish  you  with 
the  profundity  of  its  thoughts.    Sermons  that  display 
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•1  great  mental  calibre  had  been  preached  before, 
and  have  often  been  preached  since.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  the  sermon  that  Paul  preached 
on  Mars  Hill,  stand  higher  on  the  intellectual  and 
philosophic  side ;  and  yet  they  made  but  few  con- 
verts. Why  ?  Because  the  power  of  thought  is  not 
the  power  that  saves.  Look  a^iin  from  the  pulpit 
to  books.  It  is  not  the  most  intellectual  books  that 
have  been  mainly  blessed  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Take  the  "Analogy,"  by  Duller;  no  book  in  the 
language  perhaps  displays  more  solid  intellectual 
power ;  yet  I  question  very  much  if  there  be  twenty 
people  now  living  that  would  point  to  the  **  Analogy  * 
as  tne  means  of  bringing  them  to  Jesus.  I  may  be 
mbtaken,  but  this  is  my  impression.  I  have  heard 
a  great  many  people  praisir^  it,  referring  to  it,  say- 
ing they  are  indebted  to  it ;  but  not  one  ascribing 
his  salvation  to  it.  But  read  the  "Dairyman's 
Daughter,"  by  Leigh  Richmond  ;  or  the  "Anxious 
Inouirer,"  by  John  Angell  James ;  and  you  do  not 
find  the  millionth  port  of  the  mental  power  in  them 
that  you  find  in  the  "Analogy;"  but  there  are 
thousands  in  England  to-day  who  trace  their  con- 
version to  these  books.  It  is  another  power  than 
that  of  thought  which  saves.  I  do  not  sav  that 
thought  is  not  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  of  itself 
adequate  to  bring  about  the  desired  change. 

—7-  C.  yones, 
4.  Bat  by  tbe  Spirit  of  Ood. 

(140a)  A  smith  that  undertakes  to  open  such  a 
lock  that  is  out  of  order  must,  of  necessity,  first 
know  all  the  wards ;  else  he  may  make  a  key  that 
will  not  fit ;  he  may  endeavour,  but  not  be  able  to 
turn  the  lock.  Thus  it  is  that,  whereas  there  are  in 
the  heart  of  man  so  many  windings,  so  many  turn- 
ings, such  a  labyrinth,  such  a  depth  in  it,  that  in  the 
eye  of  human  reason  there  is  no  possibility  to  find 
out  the  bottom  thereof;  how,  then,  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  the  most  knowing,  quick-sighted  man 
should  be  able  fully  to  persuade  the  heart?  He 
cannot;  that  is  peculiar  to  God  only.  He  only 
knows  all  the  secret  passages,  all  the  cross-wards  of 
the  heart,  to  Him  only  belongeth  that  especial  key 
of  David  ;  it  is  He  that  can  best  unlock  the  heart, 
answer  all  objections,  enlighten  all  the  corners,  turn 
all  the  wheels  of  the  soul,  suit  and  fit  the  heart  with 
such  ai^guments  as  shall  be  effectual  to  persuasion. 

•^Fresion^  1 587-1628. 

(140 1.)  If  a  ship  that  is  launched,  rigged,  and 
with  her  sails  spread,  cannot  stir  till  the  wind 
comes  fair  and  fills  them,  much  less  can  the  timber 
that  lies  in  the  carpenter's  yard  hew  and  frame 
itself  into  a  ship ;  if^  the  living  tree  cannot  grow 
except  the  root  communicates  its  sap,  much  less  can 
a  dead,  rotten  stake  in  the  hedge,  which  hath  no 
root,  live  of  its  own  accord.  Aiid  thus,  if  the 
Christian's  strength  be  in  the  Lord  (as  most 
certainly  it  is)  and  not  in  himself,  then  the  Christ- 
less  person  must  needs  be  a  poor,  impotent  creature, 
void  of  all  strength  and  ability  of  doing  anything 
of  itself  towards  its  own  salvation  ;  if  a  Christian, 
that  hath  a  spiritual  life  of  grace,  cannot  exercise 
that  life  without  strenc;th  from  above,  then  surely 
one  void  of  that  new  li&,  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses, 
can  never  be  able  to  beget  it  in  himself  or  any  way 
concur  to  the  production  of  it — so  helpless  is  the 
state  of  unregeneracy,  so  impotent  the  condition  of 
every  man  by  nature.       — DrexeHus^  1581-1638. 

(X402.)  Water  may  be  easily  dammed  up,  but  no 


art  or  industry  can  make  it  run  backward  in  its 
own  channeL  It  was  by  a  miracle  that  the  river 
Jordan  was  driven  back  :  and  it  is  very  near,  if 
not  altogether  a  miracle,  that  a  man  accustomed  to 
do  evil  should  learn  to  do  well ;  that  the  tide  of 
sin,  which  before  did  run  so  strong,  should  be  so 
easily  turned ;  that  the  sinner,  who  before  was  sail- 
ing hellward,  and  wanting  neither  wind  nor  tide  to 
carry  him,  should  now  alter  his  course  and  tack 
about  for  heaven.  To  see  the  earthly  man  become 
heavenly,  to  see  a  sinner  move  contrazy  to  himseiC 
in  the  ways  of  Christ  and  holiness,  is  as  strange  as 
to  see  the  earth  fly  upward,  or  a  bowl  run  contraiy 
to  its  own  bias.  —^ptMar^  16^ 

(1403.)  If  a  man  should  sit  in  a  dark  room  among 
snakes  and  toads,  and  think  verily  that  it  were  no 
such  matter  but  he  were  in  his  bed-chamber,  yoa 
might  persuade  him  long  enough  to  come  away, 
and  tell  him  of  the  danger ;  but  he  will  not  stir,  but 
laugh  at  you,  because  he  doth  not  believe  you. 
But  if  you  come  into  the  room  with  a  light,  and  he 
sees  them  crawling  all  about  him,  and  making  at 
him,  then  you  ne«i  not  another  word  to  bid  him 
begone ;  he  is  quickly  up,  and  leaveth  them  with 
abhorrence.  We  tell  unconverted  sinners  of  the 
hatefulness  of  sin,  and  the  danger  that  they  sue  in, 
and  prav  them  to  leave  it,  but  they  believe  us  not, 
and  do  but  laugh  at  it ;  but  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
bringeth  in  the  light,  and  they  see  all  this  with 
their  own  eyes,  that  it  is  even  worse  than  ever  we 
made  it,  then  away  goes  their  sins  without  any  mora 
ado.  Like  a  child  that  hath  a  fine  yellow  crab 
which  he  taketh  for  an  apple,  he  will  not  part  with 
it,  nor  let  you  take  it  from  him  ;  but  when  he  hath 
set  his  teeth  in  it  once  and  tasted  it,  he  will  throw 
it  away  without  any  more  ado.  If  such  a  foolish 
child  be  playing  with  a  nettle,  while  he  taketh  it 
for  a  common  herb  he  is  bold  with  it,  but  when  he 
feels  the  sting,  he  throweth  it  away;  or  if  he  be 
playing  about  a  nest  of  wasps  or  bees,  while  be 
takes  them  to  be  but  harmless  flies,  you  cannot  call 
him  away,  but  when  once  they  have  stung  him,  he 
cries  and  runs  away  of  himself  without  another 
word.  Even  so  it  is  with  a  poor  sinner  about  his 
tins  before  conversion.  We  pray  him  to  come 
away,  and  tell  him  that  sin  hath  a  stin^,  and  a 
deadly  sting,  and  assure  him  from  the  Word  of  God 
that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end,  and  he 
makes  no  great  matter  of  our  words,  but  can  hear 
us  as  if  we  came  into  the  pulpit  to  tell  him  a  tale^ 
and  not  to  save  his  soul  from  nelL  And  therefore 
he  can  go  on  in  his  old  way  for  all  this,  and  take 
his  cups,  or  follow  the  world  and  his  fleshly  lusts, 
and  give  the  preacher  leave  to  talk.  But  when 
converting  grace  comes,  it  makes  him  taste  the 
bitterness  and  sourness  of  sin,  and  then  he  quickly 
spits  it  out.  It  makes  him  feel  the  sting  and  smart, 
and  then  he  cries  to  God  for  help,  and  wishes  he 
had  never  known  it,  and  runs  away  from  it  with 
detestation.  Grace  bringeth  in  that  light  from  God 
which  shows  them  that  which  they  did  not  see 
before ;  how  all  this  while  they  have  had  a 
multitude  of  crawling  serpents  in  their  bosom,  and 
they  have  been  playing  even  at  the  brink  of  helL 
And  when  they  see  this  with  their  own  eyes,  it  is 
time  for  them  to  take  another  course. 

— BtucUr,  1615-1691. 

(1404.)  On  a  winter's  day  I  have  noticed  a  row 
of  cottages,  with  a  deep  load  of  snow  on  then 
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leveral  foo6 ;  but  ms  the  day  wore  on,  Ic^iRC  frag- 
ments began  to  tumble  from  the  eaves  of  this  one 
and  that  other,  till,  by  and  by,  there  was  a  simul- 
taneous avalanche,  and  the  whole  heap  slid  over  in 
powdery  ruin  on  the  pavement ;  and  before  the  sun 
went  down,  you  saw  each  roof  as  clear  and  dry  as 
on  a  summers  eve.  But  here  and  there  you  would 
observe  one  with  its  snow-mantle  unbroken,  and  a 
ruff  of  stiff  icicles  around  it.  What  mside  the 
difference  ?  The  difference  was  to  be  found  within. 
Some  of  these  huts  were  empty,  or  the  lonely 
inhabitant  cowered  over  a  scanty  fire ;  whilst  the 
peopled  hearth  and  the  high*blazing  fagots  of  the 
rest  created  such  an  inward  warmth  that  grim 
winter  melted  and  relaxed  his  grip,  and  the 
loosened  mass  folded  off  and  tumbled  over  on  the 
trampled  street  It  is  possible  by  some  outside 
process  to  push  the  main  volume  of  snow  from  the 
frosty  roof,  or  chip  off  the  icicles  one  by  one; 
but  they  will  form  again,  and  it  needs  an  inward 
heat  to  create  a  totid  thaw.  And  so,  by  sundry 
processes,  you  may  clear  off  from  a  man's  conduct 
the  dead  weight  of  conspicuous  sins ;  but  it  needs  a 
hidden  heat,  a  vital  warmth  within,  to  produce  such 
a  separation  between  the  soul  and  its  besetting 
iniquities,  that  the  whole  wintry  incubus,  the  entire 
body  of  sin  will  come  spontaneously  away.  That 
vital  warmth  is  the  love  of  God  abundantly  shed 
abfoad — the  kindly  glow  which  the  Comforter 
diffuses  in  the  soul  which  He  makes  His  home. 
His  genial  inhabitation  thaws  that  soul  and  its 
fiivourite  sins  asunder,  and  makes  the  indolence  and 
self-indulgence  and  indevotion  fall  off  from  their 
old  resting-place  on  that  dissolving  heart.  The 
eaaiest  form  of  self-mortification  is  a  fervent  spirit. 

— Hainilion^  1814-1867. 

(1405.)  When  the  heart  of  man  is  fortified  in 
his  weakness,  when  it  is  desperately  set  in  him  to 
do  evil,  all  that  men  can  do  is  to  break  upon  them 
as  the  sea  breaks  on  the  rocky  shore.  It  is  the  sea 
that  is  sent  back,  and  the  rock  that  stands  firm. 
There  are  scores  of  men  who  live  for  the  flesh ;  who 
live  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses ;  and  who 
yet  live  in  the  full  light  of  truth.  None  know  it 
better  than  they.  There  are  men  that  have  read 
every  word  of  scripture ;  there  are  men  that  are 
familiar  with  every  argument  and  statement  in 
theology ;  there  are  men  that  have  known  and  seen 
much  of  the  power  of  God  in  revivals ;  but  there  is 
within  them  that  fixed,  rooted,  toughened  life  of 
sin  that  refuses  to  yield  itself  to  any  power  which 
can  be  wielded  merely  by  the  hands  of  men. 

6l  Who  wozks  wlthovt  ImiMdrlnf  ths  frssdsm 
of  Um  human  will. 

(1406.)  I  look  upon  yon  as  a  physician  upon  his 
patient,  in  a  dangerous  disease,  that  saith  unto  him, 
*'  Though  you  are  so  far  gone,  take  but  this  medicine, 
and  forbear  but  these  few  things  that  are  so  hurt- 
ful to  you,  and  I  dare  warrant  your  life  ;  but  if  you 
will  not  do  this,  you  are  a  dead  man."  What 
would  you  think  of  such  a  man,  if  the  physician 
and  all  the  friends  he  hath  cannot  persuade  him  to 
take  one  medicine  to  save  his  life,  or  to  forbear  one 
or  two  poisonous  things  that  would  kill  him  ?  This 
is  your  case.  As  far  as  you  are  gone  in  sin,  do  but 
now  turn  and  come  to  Christ,  and  take  His 
vemedies,  and  your  souls  shall  live.  Cast  up  your 
doKlly   sins   by    repentance,    and   return   not    to 


your  poisonous  vomit  any  more,  and  you  shall  do 
well.  But  yet  if  it  were  your  bodies  that  we  bad 
to  deal  with  we  might  partly  know  what  to  do 
with  you.  Though  you  would  not  consent,  you 
might  be  held  or  bound  while  the  medicine  was 
poured  down  your  throats,  and  hurtful  things  might 
be  kept  from  you.  But  about  your  souls  it  cannot 
be  so ;  we  cannot  convert  you  against  your  wills. 
There  is  no  carrying  madmen  to  heaven  in  fetters. 
You  may  be  condemned  against  your  wills,  because 
you  sinned  with  your  wills;  but  you  cannot 
be  saved  against  your  wills. 

^^Baxter^  161 5-1 691. 

(1407.)  When  we  see  a  casket  wrenched  open, 
the  hinges  torn  away,  or  the  clasp  destroyed,  we 
mark  at  once  the  hand  of  the  spoiler ;  but  when  we 
observe  another  casket  deftly  opened  with  a  master- 
key,  and  the  sparkling  contents  revealed,  we  note 
the  hand  of  the  owner.  Conversion  is  not,  as  some 
suppose,  a  violent  opening  of  the  heart  by  grace,  in 
which  will,  reason,  and  judgment  are  all  ignored  or 
crushed.  This  is  too  barburous  a  method  for  him 
who  comes  not  as  a  plunderer  to  his  prey,  but  as  9 
possessor  to  his  treasure.  In  conversion,  the  Loid 
who  made  the  human  heart  deals  with  it  according 
to  its  nature  and  constitution.  His  key  insinuates 
itself  into  the  wards ;  the  will  is  not  enslaved  but 
enfranchised ;  the  reason  is  not  blinded  but 
enlightened ;  and  the  whole-  man  is  made  to  act 
with  a  glorious  liberty  which  it  never  knew 
till  it  fell  under  the  restraints  of  grace. 

—^Spurgeon. 

IV.   WmDRANCES  TO  CONVERSION. 

(1408.)  One  hindrance  of  conversion  is  foolish 
self-love,  that  makes  men  unwilling  to  know  the 
worst  of  themselves,  and  so  keepeth  them  from 
believing  their  sinfulness  and  misery ;  and  causeth 
them  to  presume  and  keep  up  false  deceiving  hopes 
that  they  may  be  saved,  whether  they  are  converted 
or  not ;  or  that  they  are  converted  when  indeed 
they  are  not.  They  think  it  every  one's  duty  to 
think  well  of  themselves,  and  therefore  they  will  do 
so ;  and  so,  while  they  hope  they  are  converted  al- 
ready, or  may  be  saved  without  conversion,  no  wonder 
if  they  look  not  seriously  after  it  Like  many  a  sick 
man  that  I  have  known  in  the  b^inning  of*^  a  con- 
sumption, or  some  grievous  disease,  they  hope 
there  is  no  danger  in  it ;  or  they  hope  it  will  go 
away  of  itself,  and  it  is  but  some  cold  ;  or  they  hope 
that  such  or  such  medicine  will  cure  it,  till  they  are 
past  hope,  and  then  they  must  give  up  these  hopes 
and  their  lives  together,  whether  they  will  or  no. 
Just  so  do  poor  wretches  by  their  souls.  They 
know  that  all  is  not  well  with  them,  but  they  hope 
God  is  merciful,  that  He  will  not  condemn  them  ; 
or  they  hope  to  be  converted  some  time  hereaAer ; 
or  they  hope  that  less  ado  may  serve  their  turn,  and 
that  their  good  wishes  and  prayers  may  save  their 
souls ;  and  thus,  in  these  hopes  they  hold  on,  till 
they  find  themselves  to  be  past  remedy,  and  their 
hopes  and  they  be  dead  together.  I  speak  not 
this  without  the  Scripture  (Prov.  xL  17;  Job 
xxviL  8,  9;  xi.  20).  fhere  is  scarcely  a  greater 
hindrance  of  conversion  than  these  false  deceiving 
hopes  of  sinners.  — ^jjr/<^,  1615-1691. 

(1409.)  Another  hindrance  of  conversion  is 
unresolvedness,  and  half-purposes ;  when  men  will 
hang  wavering  between  God  and  the  world,  and 
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though  the  light  be  never  so  dear  to  convince 
them,  yet  they  will  not  be  persuaded  to  re- 
solve. ...  If  you  would  be  converted  and  saved, 
do  not  stand  wavering,  but  resolve,  and  presently 
turn  to  God.  If  it  were  a  doubtful  business,  I 
would  nol  persuade  you  to  do  it  rashly,  or  if  there 
were  any  danger  to  your  souls  in  resolving,  then  I 
would  say  no  more.  But  when  it  is  a  case  that 
should  be  beyond  all  dispute  with  men  of  reason, 
why  should  you  stand  staggering  as  if  it  were  a 
doubtful  case  ?  What  a  horrible  shame  is  il  to  be 
unresolved  whether  God  or  the  world  should  have 
your  hearts  ?  Were  it  not  a  disgrace  to  that  man's 
understanding  that  were  unresolved  whether  gold 
or  dung  were  better  ?  Or  whether  a  bed  of  thorns 
or  a  feather  bed  were  the  easier  ?  or  whether  the 
tun  or  a  clod  of  earth  were  the  more  light  and 
glorious?  It  is  a  far  greater  shame  for  a  man  to  be 
unresolved  whether  it  be  God  or  the  world  that 
must  make  him  happy,  and  that  should  have  his 
heart,  and  whether  a  life  of  sin  or  holiness  be 
the  better.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 


V.    THERXPBRiR»CSOPTHBCONVSRTED 
9S  VARIED. 

1.  In  aooorOaxiM  With  tlitlr  ooutltatloiiil  ItDd- 
•ndM  and  preTtona  life, 

(141a)  But  must  this  change,  if  radical,  be 
attended  with  great  distress  of  mind,  or  tumult  of 
heart  and  conscience,  before,  and  with  a  thrilling 
)oy  which  recreates  the  world,  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  conversion?  These  experiences  may 
occur,  and  they  may  not.  They  may,  and  they  may 
not,  be  any  part  of  conversion.  They  are  dependent 
upon  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  man, 
and  upon  his  previous  life.  Tiie  highwayman, 
arrested  by  God  s  Spirit  while  in  the  act  of  murder, 
will,  most  likely,  have  a  tumultuous  experience.  It 
will  differ  entirely  from  that  of  the  innocent  child 
starving  by  the  rcMuiside.  There  will  be  discovered 
precisely  the  same  differences  in  experiencing  this 
change  that  occur  in  the  events  of  practical  life. 
No  two  persons  will,  or  can,  appeaf  precisely  the 
same  under  the  same  circumstances,  whatever  these 
circumstances  may  be.  Take  the  common  illustra- 
tion :  Two  sisters  lose  a  much-lov^  brother.  In 
the  bosom  of  each  there  will  be  a  deep  sense  of  loss 
and  loneliness,  but  the  amount  and  kmd  of  emotion 
at  the  grave  may  be  very  different.  In  the  one  will 
be  seen  the  gush  of  tears,  while  not  a  tear  moistens 
the  cheek  of  the  other.  The  one  will  turn  away 
from  the  silent  grave  with  outbursting  sorrow,  the 
other  in  silence,  but  with  a  cold  dark  mountain 
upon  her  heart.  One  mother  may  never  weep, 
whose  sorrow  is  as  intense  as  that  of  her  who  is 
bathed  in  tears  at  the  slightest  sickness  of  her  child. 

These  manifestations  are  the  result  of  constitu- 
tional tendencies.  They  argue  nothing,  one  way 
or  another,  as  to  the  soundness  of  conversion.  Con- 
version is  not  a  question  of  smiles  and  tears,  of  sun- 
shine or  clouds.  It  is  not  a  question  of  this  or  that 
emotion  or  feeling,  any  more  than  it  is  one  of  time 
and  place.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  a  change  of 
character  through  a  Diyine  agency,  induced  by 
religious  motives,  without  regard  to  the  time  or  the 
manner  of  its  accomplishment  It  is,  therefore,  the 
sheerest  folly  to  attempt  to  force  every  religious 
experience  into  the  same  mould.  It  cannot  be 
stereotyped.    To  give  directions  in  each  individual 


case  respecting  how  a  man  must  or  must  not  feel,  11 
the  last  business  of  the  preacher.  If  any  person 
waits  to  have  a  religious  experience  exactly  like  that 
of  some  one  else,  he  will  wait  for  ever  without  receiv* 
ing  it.  There  are  no  exact  repetitions ;  if  you  find 
them,  one  is  a  counterfeit  Seize  the  hatid  of  Christ 
in  your  own  way ;  step  forth :  all  will  be  welL 

— Towfuemd, 

• 

(141 1.)  Yon  are  too  apt  to  feel  that  your  religious 
experience  must  bt  the  same  as  others  have ;  but 
where  will  you  find  analogies  for  this?  Certainly 
not  in  nature.  God's  works  do  not  come  from  His 
hand  like  coins  from  the  mint  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
a  necessity  that  each  one  should  be  in  some  sort 
distinct  from  eveiy  other.  No  two  leaves  on  the 
same  tree  are  precisely  alike ;  no  two  buds  on  one 
bush  have  the  same  unfolding,  nor  do  they  seek  to 
have. 

What  if  God  should  command  the  flowers  to 
appear  before  Him,  and  the  sunflower  should  come 
bending  low  with  shame  because  it  was  not  a  violet, 
and  the  violet  should  come  striving  to  lift  itself  up 
to  be  like  a  sunflower,  and  the  lily  should  seek  to 
gain  the  bloom  of  the  rose,  And  the  rose  the  white- 
ness of  the  lily ;  aiid  so,  each  one,  disdaining  itself 
should  seek  to  grow  into  the  likeness  of  the  other. 
God  would  say,  '*Stop,  foolish  flowers  1  I  gave 
you  your  own  forms,  and  hues,  and  odours,  and  I 
wirh  you  to  bring  what  you  have  received.  O  sun* 
flower,  come  as  a  sunflower ;  and  you,  sweet  violet, 
come  as  a  violet ;  and  let  the  rose  bring  the  rose's 
bloom,  and  the  lily  the  lily's  whiteness."  Perceiving 
their  folly,  and  ceasine  to  long  for  what  they  had 
not,  violet  and  rose,  lily  and  geranium,  mignonette 
and  anemone,  and  all  the  floru  train,  would  come, 
each  in  its  own  loveliness,  to  send  up  its  fragrancse 
as  incense,  and  all  to  wreathe  themselves  in  a  garland 
of  beauty  about  the  throne  of  God. 

Now  God  speaks  to  you  as  to  the  flowers,  and 
sajrs,  *'  Come  with  the  form  and  nature  that  I  gave 
you.  If  you  are  made  a  violet,  come  as  a  violeL 
If  you  are  a  rose,  come  as  a  rose.  If  you  are  m 
shrub,  do  not  desire  to  be  a  tree.  Let  everything 
abide  in  the  nature  which  I  gave  it,  and  grow  to 
the  full  excellence  that  is  contained  in  that  nature." 

The  popular  impression  is,  that  grace  is  desired 
to  chanee  men  from  nature.  No.  They  are  smfiil 
simply  because  they  have  deviated  from  their  true 
nature,  or  fallen  short  of  it  Grace  is  given  to  bring 
out  the  fulness  of  every  man's  nature.  Not  the 
nature  which  schoolmen  write  about ;  but  ihat 
nature  which  God  thought  of  when  He  put  forth 
man,  and  pronounced  him  a  child  of  God,  bearing 
his  Father  s  likeness.  — Btecher, 

I.  la  to  the  time  of  their  oanTenion. 

(14x2.)  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  (yea, 
and  when  it  listeih  too),  even  so  the  Spirit,  both 
time  and  place  uncertain.  Some  are  called  at  the 
flrst  hour — that  is,  in  their  infancy  or  childhood,  as 
Samuel,  Jeremiah,  and  John  the  Baptist ;  some  in 
the  third  hour^that  is,  in  their  youth,  as  Daniel 
the  prophet  and  John  the  evangelist ;  others  at  the 
sixth  hour — in  their  middle  age,  as  Peter  and 
Andrew ;  others  at  the  eleventh  hour— in  their  old 
age,  as  Gamaliel  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  and 
some  again,  not  only  in  the  last  hour  of  the  day» 
but  even  in  the  last  minute  of  that  hour,  as  the  tliief 
upon  the  cross.  Again,  our  calling  is  uncertain  in 
respect  of  place,  for  God  calls  some  from  their  ship^ 
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mne  firom  their  slKn>t,  and  some  from  under  the 
hedges,  and  others  from  the  market ;  so  that,  if  a 
man  can  but  make  out  unto  his  soul  that  he  is 
certainly  called,  it  matters  not  much  for  the  time 
when  nor  the  place  where,  both  of  them  being  so 

— BoySf  1560-1643. 


(141 3.)  Men  come  Into  the  kingdom  of  God  in  as 
many  diflerent  ways  as  plants  come  to  flower.  Some 
come  right  ud  out  of  tne  earth  to  blossom.  Some 
come  up  ana  grow  the  whole  summer,  and  then 
blo^^om.  Some  grow  a  year,  and  then  blossom  the 
second  year.  Some  grow  up  like  trees,  and  do  not 
blossom  till  they  are  three  or  four  or  five  or  six 
Tears  old.  Some  put  the  leaves  out  first,  and  the 
blossoms  afterward ;  and  some  put  out  the  blossoms 
first,  and  the  leaves  afterward.  There  is  every  con- 
oeiTable  method  of  inflorescence. 

Kow,  when  a  man  is  converted,  he  blossoms ;  and 
tome  persons  blossom  almost  from  the  cradle.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  God's  work  lieeins  in  the  hearts  of 
children  three  or  four  years  old,  and  of  persons  of 
every  age  beyond  that  period.  As  "the  wind 
bloveth  where  it  listeth,**  so  God's  Spirit  works 
where  it  pleases.  It  comes  when  it  pleases,  and  as 
it  pleases ;  and  no  man  can  tell  l)eforehand  how  it 
wiU  come  or  when  it  will  come.  The  way  in  which 
tlie  mind  is  affected  when  it  blossoms  into  the  king- 
dom of  k>ve  and  duty  varies  in  almost  all  cases. 

— Btecher* 

JL  Ai  to  tiM  aMai  •mploytd  to  cOlMt  tlitlr 


(1414.)  Sometimes  you  shall  have  impetuous  and 
heavy  showers  bursting  from  the  azigry  clouds. 
They  lash  the  plains,  and  make  the  rivers  flow. 
A  storm  brings  them,  and  a  deluge  follows  them. 
Al  other  times,  thin  gentle  dews  are  formed  in  the 
•ereoe  evening  air.  They  steal  down  by  slow 
duress  with  insensible  stillness:  so  subtle  that  they 
deceive  the  nicest  eye ;  so  silent  that  they  escape 
the  most  delicate  ear;  and  when  fallen,  so  very 
lig^ht,  that  they  neither  bruise  the  tenderest,  nor 
opprem  the  weakest  flowers.  Very  different  opera- 
tions! Yet  each  concurs  in  the  same  beneficial 
end,  and  both  impart  fertility  to  the  lap  of  nature. 
So  I  have  known  some  persons  reclaimed  from  the 
anlhiitful  works  of  darkness  by  violent  and  severe 
means.  The  Almighty  addressed  their  stubborn 
hearts,  as  he  addresMd  the  Israelites  of  Sinai,  with 
lightning  in  His  eyes,  and  thunder  in  His  vok:e. 
The  oonsdenoe,  smitten  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
M>prehension  of  etemil  vengeance,  trembled  through 
all  her  powers ;  just  as  that  strong  mountain  tot- 
teted  to  Its  centre.  Pangs  of  remorse  and  agonies 
of  fiear  preceded  their  new  birth.  They  were  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremities,  almost  overwhelmed 
vrith  despair,  before  they  found  rest  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Others  have  t)een  recovered  from  a  vain 
ooorersation  by  methods  more  mild  and  attractive. 
The  "Father  of  spiriu"  appUed  Himself  to  their 
teachable  minds  in  "a  still  and  small  voke."  His 
(lace  came  down  like  the  rain  into  a  fleece  of 
wool ;  or  as  these  softening  drops  which  now  water 
the  earth.  The  kingdom  of  God  took  place  in 
their  souls  without  noise  or  olMervation.  They 
passed  from  death  unto  life^  from  a  carnal  to  a 
regenerate  state,  by  almost  iinperceptible  advanceii 
The  transition  resembled  the  growth  of  com  :  was 
^poy  visible  when  effected,  though  scarcely  sensible 
sniMSr  aooomplishing.  — •SoA^r. 


(141 5.)  God  is  sovereign;  and  He  calls  men  at 
He  pleases.  Some  He  calls  amki  thunder  and 
storm,  some  in  a  calm,  some  in  winter,  and 
somv  in  summer.  Some  He  calls  as  He  calls 
flowers  in  spring,  and  some  as  He  calls  flcwers  in 
autumn.  And  our  business  is  not  so  much  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  way  in  which  God  must  call  us,  nor 
the  way  in  which  we  should  like  to  come,  as  to  get 
up  and  come  to  our  Father,  walking  in  whatever 
path  our  feet  find.  Conu — that  is  the  thing ;  with 
a  deep  experience,  if  you  have  it ;  without  a  deep 
experience,  if  you  have  it  not ;  with  a  great  tumult, 
if  you  cannot  help  it ;  without  much  tumult,  if  it 
please  God  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  not  to  come 
m  any  particular  way,  or  with  any  particular  experi- 
ence, but  to  arise  and  come  to  our  Father,  and  say 
unto  Him  :  **  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  l>efore  Thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  Thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  Thy  hired 
servants."    It  is  to  come  back  to  God,  at  any  rate, 

— Betcktr. 

4  IttotheoBiotloiiitlieyozpeilMioo. 

(141 6.)  If  we  plainly  see  that  many  are  insensibly 
changed,  and  made  good  by  pious  education  *'  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  '*  and  that 
some  who  have  long  lived  in  a  profane  neglect  and 
contempt  .of  religion,  are  by  the  secret  power  of 
God's  Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  upon  calm  considera- 
tion, without  any  great  terrors  and  amazements, 
visibly  changed  and  brought  to  a  better  course ;  it 
is  in  vain,  in  these  cases,  to  pretend  that  this  change 
is  not  real,  because  the  manner  of  it  is  not  answer* 
able  to  some  instances  which  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture,  or  which  we  have  observed  in  our  experience, 
and  because  these  persons  cannot  give  such  an 
account  of  the  time  and  manner  of  their  conversion 
as  is  agreeable  to  these  instances; — which  is  just 
as  if  I  should  meet  a  man  beyond  sea  whom  I  had 
known  in  £ngland«  and  would  not  believe  that  he 
had  crossed  seas,  l)ecause  he  said  he  had  a  smooth 
and  easy  passage  and  was  wafted  over  by  a  gentle 
wind,  and  could  tell  no  stories  of  storms  and  tem- 
pests. ^^Tilloison^  i630-i694« 

(141 7.)  There  are  some  whose  passage  fro;n  a 
state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace  has  been  gentle 
and  easy.  They  cannot  understand  the  measureless 
extent  of  joy  which  is  felt  by  the  poor  castaway 
rescued  from  depths  of  wretchedness  to  peace. 
There  is  something  like  mtoxication  of  aelight 
about  the  conversion  of  certain  ^rtat  offenders 
which  others,  like  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable, 
are  ofiiended  with ;  they  do  not  recognise  it  as 
belonging  to  their  experience  :  they  call  it  enthusi- 
asm, fanaticism;  "they  are  angry,  they  will  not 
go  iiL**  Let  them  not  doubt  the  reality  of  it.  A 
man  who  comes  from  a  dark  chamber  into  the 
bright  shining  light  of  day,  experiences  a  dazzling 
brilliancy  in  that  which  to  another  is  mere  ordinary 
sunshine.  As  with  their  joys,  so  it  is  with  their 
groaning  and  sonows.  A  soldier  that  has  been 
scarred  and  wounded  in  the  wars  shall  find  his 
wounds  smart  in  old  age  and  bring  on  premature 
decrepitude.  And  the  soul  that  has  suffered  in  its 
^iritual  contests  with  the  devil,  that  has  long  lain 
in  the  captivity  of  the  enemy,  will  long  mourn  the 
wounds  and  scars,  and  weaknesses  and  deficiencies, 
that  his  more  happy  brethren  will  know  nothing  oC 

Salter. 

(141&)  When  difierent  men  are  brought  to  Christ 
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tfiough  the  general  result  is  the  same,  the  process  is  | 
not.     You  will  hardly  find  two  cases  in  which  the 
method  was  the  same  iif  all  particulars. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  suppose  there  were  a 
▼ast  malarial  district,  a  great  circuit  of  country,  in 
which  were  generated  all  manner  of  diseases ;  sup- 
pose there  were  towards  the  centre  of  that  district, 
or  dicuit  of  country,  a  mountain  lifted  up ;  sup- 
pose that  on  that  mountain  there  was  a  sanitarium^ 
an  immense  building  to  which  men  might  go,  and 
Koing  to  which  they  might  rise  out  of  the  morbid 
mfluences  beneath  mto  the  pure  air  above,  where 
all  the  conditions  of  health  were  fulfilled  ;  and  sup- 
pose word  should  bt  sent  out  to  all  the  sick  in  the 
region  round  about,  '*Come  up  hither,  for  here  is 
h^th."  Now,  if  a  man  was  sent  to  me,  as  the 
one  having  charge  of  that  sanitarium,  to  inquire 
what  steps  were  necessary  to  get  there,  how  could  I 
tell  him  ?  For,  here,  on  the  north,i  is  one  man  a 
little  sick.  If  he  undertake  to  come,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  travel  by  easy  stages.  And  the  particular 
experiences  which  he  will  have  on  the  road  will 
depend  in  part  upon  the  route  he  takes.  But, 
whatever  those  experiences  may  be,  if  he  persevere, 
and  no  serious  accident  befalls  him,  he  will  finally 
reach  the  sanitary  height.  On  the  south  is  another 
man  who  is  sick  of  a  certain  disease,  who  has  not 
left  his  bed  in  six  months,  and  who  requires  a 
certain  kind  of  treatment.  He  has  heard  of  the 
sanitarium;  and  he  says  to  his  attendants,  '/Will 
you  carry  me  over  this  road  by  easy  stages,  and  get 
me  there?"  He  will  have  to  go  northward,  and 
his  experiences,  as  regards  climate  at  least,  will  be 
different  from  those  of  the  man  who  goes  south- 
ward. But  he  will  recover  at  the  sanitarium. 
Another  man  is  off  at  the  east.  He  has  a  diflferent 
disease,  and  requires  a  different  kind  of  treatment. 
He  must  go  by  another  road,  right  west,  and  his 
experiences  will  differ  from  the  experiences  of  the 
otner  men  ;  but  he  will  find  his  way  to  the  sani- 
tarium. Each  man,  whether  he  travel  north,  or 
south,  or  east,  or  west,  will  sooner  or  later,  and 
with  more  or  less  difficulty,  come  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  advantages  profiered  to  him,  and  such 
as  be  on  this  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  malarial 
district.  They  will  go  by  short  stages  or  by  long 
ones ;  they  will  travel  a  great  many  miles  or  but 
a  very  few ;  they  will  ride,  or  will  walk  on  their 
own  feet,  and  if  they  ride,  they  will  go  by  public 
conveyance,  or  by  their  own  conveyance.  These 
various  matters  will  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  them.  But  they  will  all  go 
to  one  point.  They  will  go  with  different  degrees 
of  activity  or  speed,  and  with  different  degrees  of 
comfort ;  but  tne  destination  will  be  the  same  in 
each  case.     Do  you  not  see  it  f 

Well,  it  is  just  so  in  going  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  When  men  are  sick,  there  is  this  great 
central  Mountain  of  spiritual  refuge  to  which  they 
may  go  for  relief.  But  where  they  are,  how  igno- 
rant or  how  wise  they  are,  how  much  or  how  little 
they  have  given  way  to  their  appetites  and  passions, 
what  their  entanglements  and  temptations  are — all 
these  things  will  have  an  influence  upon  them  in 
their  journey.  And  what  steps  are  necessary,  and 
how  many  of  them,  and  how  hard  or  how  easy  it 
will  be  to  break  away  from  that  which  is  evil,  and 
take  hold  upon  that  which  is  good,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.    No  specific  answer  can  be  given  on  these 

Soints.     But  let  me  say,   in  one  word,  that  this 
iountain  is  provided  for  all,  and  that  the  steps 


which  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  each  to  caabl* 
him  to  reach  it,  will  be  determined  by  his  pffifissg 
circumstances. 

But  we  will  suppose  that,  after  these  wioas 
sick  persons  have  reached  the  sanitarium,  they  hold 
a  conference  with  themselves,  some  calm  evening 
sitting  on  the  porch.  All  of  them  feel  greatly 
relieved.  Some  are  almost  nimble,  and  are  exhila- 
rant.  Others,  who  have  not  been  there  long,  say : 
**  We  are  better ;  but  still  we  have  not  the  enioy* 
ment  that  those  people  have."  And  they  begin  to 
talk  over  the  question  of  their  evidences  that  they 
are  there.  One  man,  springing  up  and  capering 
about  the  floor,  says  :  *'  Ah  !  I  know  I  am  here  I 
Another  man,  lifting  himself  up  goutily,  says: 
'*  I  cannot  jump  in  that  way,  and  I  am  very 
uncertain  whether  I  am  here  or  not  I  **  Another 
man,  turning  on  his  couch,  and  looking  around 
languidly,  says :  *'  Oh,  if  I  could  sit  up  I  should 
feel  more  sure  that  I  was  here.'*  And  so  tbef 
reason,  fipom  their  different  sensations,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  that  sanitarium. 

They  go  further.  One  says,  talking  with  another, 
"Where  did  you  come  from?"  "I  came  from 
North  Perdition,*'  is  the  reply.  "Ah  I  I  came  from 
South  Perdition."  "  What  sort  of  a  road  did  ycm 
travel  ?  "  "  Why,  I  came  from  a  region  where  it  is 
winter  six  months  of  the  year  ;  and  the  roads  were 
horrible.  It  seemed  as  though  I  never  should  get 
out  of  the  quagmires.  I  did  not  see  one  flower  or 
leaf  till  I  got  to  the  foot  of  this  mountain.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  getting  my  health  and  life  again, 
I  never  would  have  undertaken  such  a  dreadful 
task."  "Well,  then,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  here.*' 
"Why;  what  sort  of  a  road  did  you  come?** 
"  Oh,  I  came  a  most  beautiful  road  I  I  travelled  all 
the  way  in  the  midst  of  flowering  vines,  and  b]os« 
soming  apple-trees,  and  everything  sweet.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  I  was  between  gardens  all 
the  time  ;  and  either  you  are  not  here,  or  else  1  am 
not — we  had  such  different  experiences."  And 
yet,  they  are  both  there. 

You  see  how  absurd  this  is  in  speaking  of 
men  in  a  physical,  actual  place ;  but  it  is  just 
as  absurd  in  speaking  of  men  in  spiritual  experi- 
ence. 

I  hear  one  man  say  to  another  :  "  Did  you  ha?e 
such  awful  feelings  as  you  describe  ?  I  never  had 
any  such  feelings ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a 
Christian."  The  other  man  says :  "  You  say  thai 
the  moment  you  thought  of  religion  you  broke  out 
into  rapture ;  but  I  did  not.  I  was  two  months 
without  the  dawn  of  light ;  itnd  I  fear  I  am  not  a 
Christian."  Each  thinks  he  is  not  a  Christian 
because  he  did  not  feel  as  the  other  did.  One  thinks 
he  is  not  a  Christian  because  he  did  not  feel  joyous, 
and  the  other  thinks  he  is  not  a  Christian  because 
he  did  not  feel  bad.  — Beahtr. 


6.  As  to  the  dellnitenssB  with  wblch  they 
traoe  the  liistory^and  flx  tlis  period  of  their  00a- 
yerslon. 

(1419.)  He  that  is  locked  up  in  a  dungeon,  or 
otherwise  immured  within  some  darksome  places 
may  easily  discover  the  very  moment  of  time  when 
either  the  least  beam  of  the  sun  shall  break  in  upon 
him ;  whereas  he  that  is  in  the  open  air  is  very 
sensible  that  the  day  is  broke,  that  the  stm  is  up, 
but  cannot  make  out  any  certain  account  of  the 
springing  of  the  one  or  rising  of  the  other.  Thus  it 
is  in  the  matter  of  our  spiritual  calling  :  it  is  possible 
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that  a  man  may  know  the  very  time  when  the  Day- 
spring  from  on  hish  did  visit  him»  when  it  was  the 
good  pleasure  of  God  to  dart  into  his  soul  the  graces 
of  His  blessed  Spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  the 
good  centurion,  the  jailer,  the  Jewish  converts,  and 
tome  others ;  bat  this  is  not  ordinary. 

— BoySf  1 560-1 643. 

(142a)  We  have  known  those  who,  having 
misspent  their  younger  times  in  notoriously  lewd 
and  debauched  courses,  have  been  suddenly  heart- 
stricken  with  some  powerful  denunciation  of  judg- 
ment, which  hath  so  wrought  upon  them,  that  it 
bat)  I  brought  them  within  sight  of  hell ;  who,  after 
long  and  deep  humiliation,  have  been  raised  up, 
through  God's  mercy,  to  a  comfortable  sense  of  the 
Divine  favour ;  and  have  proceeded  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  regeneration,  and  lived  and  died  saints. 
But  this  b  not  every  man's  case. 

Those,  who,  having  fix>m  their  infancy  been 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  their  youth  have  been  trained  up  under  a  godly 
and  conscionable  ministry,  and  have,  by  an  insen- 
sible conveyance,  received  the  gracious  inoperations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (though  not  without  many  in- 
ward strifes  with  temptations,  gnd  sad  fits  of 
humiliation  for  their  particilar  failings),  framing 
them  to  a  holy  obedience ;  these  cannot  expect  to 
find  so  sensible  alterations  in  themselves.  As  well 
may  the  child  know  when  he  was  naturally  bom, 
as  Uiese  know  the  instant  of  their  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, and  as  well  may  they  see  the  grass  grow,  as 
they  perceive  their  insensible  increase  of  grace.  It 
is  enough  that  the  child,  attaining  to  the  use  of 
reason,  now  knows  that  he  was  bom;  and  that 
when  we  see  the  grass  higher  than  we  left  it,  we 
know  that  it  has  grown.  —//a//,  1574-1656. 

(142 1.)  Can  Christ  be  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  not 
know  it  ?  Can  one  king  be  dethroned  and  another 
crowned  in  thy  soul,  and  thou  hear  no  scufRe  ? 

— Gumall,  1617-1679. 

(1422.)  Many  are  prone  to  look  for  a  conversion, 
always  uniform,  not  only  in  its  effects  but  in  its 
operation,  and  also  too  much  bordering  on  the 
miraculous.  The  soul  must  be  exceedingly  terrified 
writh  fear,  then  overwhelmed  with  anguish,  then 
plunged  into  despair,  then  suddenly  filled  with  hope, 
and  peace,  and  joy ;  and  the  person  must  be  ab!::  to 
determine  the  day  on  whidi,  the  sermon  under 
which,  or  the  providence  by  which,  the  changs  was 
wrought  But  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily,  or 
generally,  the  case.  There  is  a  variety  in  the 
temperaments  and  habits  of  men ;  and  in  the 
methods  employed  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
And  we  diould  remember  that  there  are  "differ- 
ences of  administration,  but  the  same  Lord  ; "  that 
often  He  prefers  to  the  earthquake,  the  wind,  and 
the  fire,  the  small  still  voice  ;  that  He  can  draw  by 
the  cords  of  love  and  the  bands  of  a  man  that  He 
can  work  as  effectually  by  slow,  as  by  instantaneous 
exertion,  and  that  He  can  change  the  soul  in  a 
manner  so  gradual  and  mild  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
cernible to  any  but  the  glorious  Author.  And  her^ 
my  brethren,  we  are  furnished  with  evidence  from 
anslogy.  In  nature,  some  of  God's  works  insen- 
sibly issne  in  others ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them.  "The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  whidi  shinetn 
snore  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  But  who 
can  ascertain  which  ray  begins,  or  which  ends  the 


dawn  ?  If  you  are  unable  to  trace  the  process  of 
the  divine  life,  judge  by  the  result.  When  you  per- 
ceive the  effects  of  conversion,  never  question  the 
cause.  And  if  perplexed  by  a  number  of  circum- 
stantial inquiries,  be  satisfied  if  you  are  able  to  say, 
"One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see.  — Jay, 

(1423.)  The  greatest  powers  of  nature  work  most 
calmly  and  noiselessly.  What  so  gentle  as  the  day- 
dawn  rising  mutely  in  the  brightening  east,  and 
pouring  its  light  upon  the  eye  so  softly,  that  swift 
as  arc  those  rays,  the  tenderest  texture  of  the  eye 
endures  no  wrong  ?  And  what  more  soft  than  the 
spring's  falling  rain?  It  may  come  preceded  by 
the  thunder,  but  it  is  gentle  itself,  and  when  most 
efficacious  descends  almost  as  a  spiritual  presence, 
"  as  small  rain  on  the  tender  herb,  and  as  showers 
that  water  the  earth." 

And  like  to  these  in  their  operations  are  the 
Gospel  and  Spirit  of  Christ.  When  our  Saviour 
came  into  the  world  it  was  silently  and  alone.  All 
heaven  was  moved,  and  followed  Him  down  to  tha 
threshold,  but  few  on  earth  knew  it.  One  solitary 
star  pointed  to  the  humble  birthplace,  and  hymns 
sang  of  it,  heard  only  at  night  by  the  watching 
shepherds.  He  walked  our  world  through  years 
softly  in  the  bitterness  of  His  soul ;  He  left  where 
the  common  eye  beheld  but  an  ignominious  sufferer, 
one  of  three,  and  men  became  aware  that  the  Son 
of  God  had  come  and  gone  only  when  the  clear 
light  began  to  break  in  the  eastern  sky  from  that 
great  work  of  His,  and  when  the  open  gate  of 
mercy  was  thrown  back,  with  a  cross  before  it  to 
call  the  lost  and  wandering  home. 

And  as  it  was  with  His  descent  into  the  world, 
so  it  is,  in  general,  with  His  entrance  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  heart.  There  ma^  be  the  thunder 
and  the  mighty  rushing  wind  before  it,  the  provi- 
dences may  oe  loud  and  violent,  but  the  Spirit  itself 
is  like  the  rain.  It  moves  from  soul  to  soul  among 
the  rising  generations,  and  there  is  no  outward  crisis 
to  tell  of  the  birth  of  souls.  It  is  like  the  dew  that 
falls  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  there,  and 
man  cannot  tell  when  it  formed  ilself,  like  a  celestial 
guest,  within  the  flower-cup.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  cometh  not  with  observation,  ^d,  even 
in  times  of  revival  more  marked,  for  such  times  are 
promised  and  should  be  expected ;  yet  even  in  such 
times,  the  Spirit's  great  work  is  not  in  the  earth- 
quake or  the  mighty  ntshing  wind,  but  is  in  the 
still  small  voice.  Unless  it  meet  us  there,  in  the 
secrecy  of  the  soul,  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet,  in 
the  rising  to  seek  Christ  at  His  grave  in  the  quiet 
resurrection  mom  when  the  busy  world  and  all  the 
guards  are  fast  asleep,  unless  it  bring  the  soul  into 
close  and  secret  communion  with  Christ  Himself, 
it  meets  us  not  at  all.  In  Hi§  Gospel  and  His 
Spirit,  Christ  is  moving  through  the  great  inner 
world  which  men  too  much  neglect,  the  world  of 
souls,  and  there  in  the  solitude  of  the  heart,  alone 
with  Him,  it  must  be  ours  to  seek  and  find. 

(1424.)  The  change  sometimes  takes  place  in  suclr 
a  manner  that  the  subject  only  knows  by  the  review 
of  months,  and  possibly  years,  that  he  is  not  the 
man  he  was.  It  is  perhaps  more  frequently  the  case 
that  the  light  struggles  for  a  season  with  the  dark- 
ness; doubt  is  mingled  with  hope;  clouds  hang 
about  the  horizon,  or  even  shut  in  the  heavens,  with 
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tfoXy  an  occasional  glimmer  of  light.  With  the 
majority  of  people  in  a  Christian  land,  conversion  is 
like  the  dawning  of  the  morning  in  the  east,  in 
which  the  change  from  deep  night  to  commencing 
day  can  scarcely  be  marked.  It  is  so  gradual  that 
you  can  select  no  points  or  sudden  advances  until 
the  sun  appears.  The  beholder  knows  it  was  once 
dark :  he  knows  equally  well  that  it  is  now  light 
"One  thing  I  know,"  exclaimed  the  blind  man  to 
the  hard  question  of  the  Pharisees,  "that  whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see."  The  child  learning  the 
alphabet,  may  not  know  when  it  is  mastered.  The 
thmg  of  importance  is,  can  he  read  ? 

So  far  as  the  soundness  of  the  crisis  of  conversion 
is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is 
like  the  "torrent  frozen  in  mid  air,"  the  "  lightnings 
pinioned  while  playing  across  the  clouds,"  or  like 
the  slow  and  gradual  development  of  childhood  into 
manhood.  The  only  question  that  need  concern  us 
is,  whether  or  not  the  heart  is  now  devoted  to  God 
and  to  His  service  ?  Has  there  been  a  change  of 
character  or  of  citizenship  ?  Are  the  chief  interests 
transferred  from  this  to  the  world  to  come  ?  Have 
the  sins  with  which  he  was  laden  disappeared? 
Does  the  man  know  that  a  change — a  spiritual 
change— has  r:tually  taken  place?  Is  the  soul 
roused  to  its  true  dignity?  If  so,  that  is  enough. 
Tlie  man  has  been  converted.  With  no  time  speci- 
fied, without  a  form  to  signalise  it,  without  a 
whisper  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world,  there  will  be 
joy  in  heaven.  — TowmentL 

(1425.)  I  think  there  are  many  and  many  persons 
that  are  Christians  and  do  not  know  it 

My  watch  stops.  Something  is  broken  in  it  I 
take  it  to  the  watchmaker,  and  he  puts  in  a  new 
irainspring.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
except  that  he  does  it  And  when  it  is  repaired  he 
lays  it  aside.  Presently  I  go  for  my  watch,  and  ask 
him  if  it  is  done.  **0h  yes,"  he  says,  "but  I  do 
not  know  as  it  is  going."  And  he  takes  it,  and  find- 
ing that  it  does  not  go,  he  winds  it  up.  And  then 
it  does  not  go,  perhaps ;  but  he  gives  it  a  little  turn- 
ing shake,  and  it  commences  ticking  and  keeping 
time. 

I  know  many  persons  who  have  a  mainspring  in 
them,  and  have  been  wound  up,  for  that  matter,  but 
who  have  not  been  shaken  yet  1  And  there  they 
are.  If  somebody  would  only  take  them  up  and 
whirl  them  round  a  few  times,  and  say  to  them, 
"You  are  Christians;  tick  I  /rri/"  they  would 
commence  keeping  timci  and  go  on  keeping  time. 

— Beecher, 

(1426.)  When  the  Spirit  of  God  changei  the 
heart,  some  persons  want  to  be  as  much  aware  of  ft 
as  when  an  arm  U  broken  and  the  surgeon  puts  it 
in  place :  the  bonte  crack  as  they  eo  in  a^ain^some 
men  want  to  feel  the  power  of  God's  hand  constrain- 
ing them.  A  man  feels  pain  and  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes a  bitter  draught  He  drinks  it,  and  leels 
better  in  five  minutes;  he  feels  better  and  better 
until  the  attack  passes  away.  So  many  feel  they 
must  have  a  deep  and  bitter  conception  of  sin,  and 
then  come  out  of  it  all  changed.  Many  are  anxious 
to  know  when  they  were  changed,  and  to  be  able 
to  say,  "  Thursday,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  I  was 
converted. "  To  put  their  finger  on  that  Thursday 
night  is  a  great  comfort  which  will  go  with  them  all 
their  life  long.    1  would  not  take  it  away  fiom 


them,  but  if  there  are  others  who  cannot  say  so,  how 
uthat? 

A  man  Is  blind — the  doctor  performs  an  operatioii 
and  puts  the  patient  in  a  dark  room  while  the  eye 
is  strengthening.  He  will  not  let  a  particle  of  light 
into  the  room  till  the  inflammation  is-  gone  down. 
At  first  the  doctor  will  let  in  just  a  film  <»f  light, 
then  a  little  more  to-morrow,  and  in  a  w*ek  he  will 
let  the  room  be  full  of  a  shaded  and  subd aed  light, 
and  in  a  little  time  the  man's  eyesight  is  restored. 
Suppose  you  ask,  "When  did  Uie  man  begin  to 
see  ?  Did  he  b^n  to  see  in  one  fortnight  ?  "  Na 
You  cannot  put  your  finger  on  the  point  where  one 
moment  the  man  was  blnid  and  the  next  he  could 


You  cannot  touch  the  dividing  line,  and  will  the 
man  himself  say,  "  I  cannot  see  because  I  cannot 
say  when  I  was  healed?"  He  can  say,  "Whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see,"  and  when  he  can  say  that, 
he  don't  need  to  be  very  particular  as  to  the  moment 
when  he  b^an  to  see.  — Beecktr, 

(1427.)  There  may  be  a  change  so  gradual  as  to 
be  imperceptible.  When  the  thermometer  ^Is 
forty  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours,  men  say,  "  What 
a  change  1 "  but  when  it  falls  forty  degrees  in  three 
weeks,  and  only  one  or  two  degrees  at  a  time,  and 
it  is  hot  to-day,  and  it  is  hot  to-morrow,  and  the 
next  day  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  it  is  as  hot 
or  hotter,  there  is,  though  men  do  not  perceive  it, 
a  time  when  the  thermometer  passes  an  intermediate 
point,  on  one  side  of  which  it  is  hot,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  which  it  Is  cold.  Now,  it  is  possble 
for  a  change  to  take  place  with  such  decisiveness 
that  a  man  is  conscious  of  it  distinctly ;  and  it  ti 
possible  for  a  change  to  take  place  so  quietly  that 
a  man  is  not  conscious  of  it  And  there  are  a  great 
many  men  that  have  a  religious  tendency,  that  are 
blessed  with  Christian  instruction,  ana  that  are 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  new  life,  who 
are  not  conscious  of  the  moment  of  time  when  they 
pass  the  line  of  decision,  though  they  do  pass  it 

'^Beecktr. 

(142S.)  Does  It  not  strike  yon  as  being  very 
foolish  reasoning  if  you  should  say  in  your  heart, 
"  I  am  not  converted  because  I  do  not  know  when  ?** 
Nay,  with  such  reasoning  as  that,  I  could  prove  that 
old  Rome  was  never  built,  because  the  precise  date 
of  her  building  is  unknown ;  nay,  we  might  declare 
that  the  world  was  never  made,  for  its  exact  age 
even  the  geologist  cannot  tell  us.  We  mieht  prove 
that  Jesus  Chnst  Himself  never  died,  for  the  precise 
date  on  which  He  expired  on  the  tree  is  lost  b^ond 
recovery;  nor  doth  it  signify  much  to  us.  We 
know  the  world  was  made,  we  know  that  Christ 
did  die  ;  and  so  you,  if  you  are  now  reconciled  to 
God,  if  now  your  trembling  arms  are  cast  around 
that  cross,  you  are  sav^,  though  the  begin- 
ning was  so  small  that  you  cannot  tdl  when  it 
was.  Indeed,  in  living  things  it  b  hard  to  put  the 
finger  upon  the  beginning.  Here  is  a  firuit—will 
you  tell  me  when  it  b^an  to  be  ?  Was  it  at  the 
time  when  first  the  tree  sent  forth  iu  fruit-bud? 
Did  this  firuit  begin  when  first  the  flower  shed  its 
exhalations  of  peifume  upon  the  air?  Indeed,  yon 
could  not  have  seen  if  you  had  looked.  When  was 
it?  Was  it  when  the  full-ripe  flower  was  blown 
away,  and  its  leaves  were  scattered  to  the  wind,  and 
a  little  embryo  of  fruit  wa.*  left  ?  Twas  haid  to  say 
it  did  not  begin  before  that,  and  equally  hard  to  aj 
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mtaX  precise  instant  that  fruit  began  to  be  formed. 
Aj»  and  so  it  is  with  Divine  grace,  the  desires  are 
90  £uttt  mt  the  beginning,  the  convictions  are  but 
the  etchings  upon  the  plate,  which  afterwaids  must 
be  engraven  with  a  harder  instrument ;  and  they  are 
such  flimsy  things,  with  transient  impressions  of 
Divine  truth,  that  'twere  difEcult  to  say  what  it 
tiansieDt  and  what  permanent*  what  is  really  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  what  is  not ;  what  hath  saved 
the  soul,  or  what  only  brought  it  to  the  vei^ge  of 
salvation ;  what  made  it  really  live,  or  what  was 
really  the  calling  together  of  the  dry  bones  before 
the  breath  came  and  the  bones  began  to  live.  Quit 
your  fears,  my  hearers,  upon  this  point,  for  if  ye 
are  saved,  no  matter  when.  — Spurgeon, 

(142^)  It  matters  not  if  yon  cannot  tell  just 
when  you  became  a  Christians  If  we  sow  a  hand- 
ful of  wheat  in  our  garden,  we  could  not  tell, 
though  we  watched  it  ever  so  narrowly,  the  exact 
moment  when  it  ^rminated.  But  when  we  see 
the  waving  grain  m  the  autumn  we  know  It  did 
germinate^  and  that  b  ail  we  care  for. 

▼L  PROOFS  OP  ITS  RSALITY. 

X«  Axadleal and fliorongh chanffa  cf  heart. 

(143a)  There  is  no  part  of  a  man's  nature  which 
the  gospel  does  not  purify,  no  relation  of  his  life 
which  it  does  not  hallow.  .  .  .  Chiist  did  not  cast 
six  devils  out  of  Mary  Magdalene  aL^d  leave  one ; 
He  cast  oot  all  the  seven.  He  did  not  partly  cure 
the  lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda ;  He  made 
him  eveiy  whit  whole 

— ^.  fT.  Han^  17S4-1S34. 

(1431.)  But*  again,  it  is  asked,  "Is  this  birth 
frcmi  above  such  that  we  can  always  decide  cor- 
rectly whether  the  individual  who  makes  the  pro- 
fession has  in  reality  experienced  the  change? 
Will  the  conduct,  at  all  times,  unmistakably  fore- 
shadow It  ?  "  Go  to  the  dress  parsde  of  a  regiment 
rhere  are  the  soldiers,-^under  the  same  uniform, 
obeying  the  same  commands,  equally  prompt  and 
equally  perfect  in  their  execution.  That  is  what 
appears  to  the  eye.  But  one  is  a  traitor,  who  will 
betray  the  command  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ; 
another  is  a  deserter,  who  leaves  his  companions 
alone  in  the  long  march  and  deadly  encounter; 
another,  whose  outward  conduct  for  a  time  is  not 
more  commendable,  b  a  patriot,  who  is  ready  at 
every  point  and  at  every  moment  of  peril  to  throw 
his  blood  and  life  into  the  defences  of  his  na- 
tioo. 

Conversion^  In  many  Instances,  may  not  much 
change  the  outward  conduct ;  that  depends  upon 
what  the  conduct  has  hitherto  been.  But  the 
heart-allegiance  Is  chaneed.  God  knows— we  do 
not — whether  all  those  woo  are  professing  to  follow 
Christ,  who  are  adcnowledged  as  Christians,  are 
aoch  in  &cL  The  principle  upon  which  He  inakes 
His  decision  is  not  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  outward  deportment  merely.  He  requires  a 
radical  and  thorough  change  of  the  heart. 

— Twmsend. 

llbaakfU  aABOfwladgmeiit  of  Ood^s  gzaaa  and 


(143a.)  The  pardoned  soul  is  a  God-admirer; 
''Who  b  a  God  like  Thee,  that  paidoneth  ini- 
quity?'*   A  nan  that  goes  over  a  narrow  bridge  in 


the  night,  and  the  next  morning  comes  and 
the  danger  he  was  in,  and  how  miraculously  he 
escaped,  he  is  stricken  with  admiration ;  so,  when 
God  shows  a  soul  how  near  he  was  a-falling  into 
hell,  and  how  that  this  gulf  is  shut,  all  his  sins  are 
pardoned,  he  is  amazed,  and  cries  out,  *'  Who  b  a 
God  like  Thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity  ?  " 

a.  Hatred  of  Bin. 

(1433.)  If  friends  have  weapons  In  their  hands, 
they  will  but  play  with  them,  but  deadly  enemies 
will  seek  the  blood  of  one  another.  There  b  a 
difference  between  fencing  and  fighting  for  life. 
Though  a  man,  that  knoweth  nothing  of  their  mean- 
ing* might  think  a  fencer  is  fiehting  in  good  sad- 
ness, seeing  he  seemeth  to  make  as  great  a  stir  aa 
if  it  were  so  indeed.  Yet  the  issue  will  show  yoo 
that  it  is  otherwise,  because  you  see  that  there  b  no 
bloodshed,  nor  men  killed.  So  b  it  with  a  hypo« 
crite  in  his  seeming  reformation ;  when  he  makes 
the  gr^wtest  stir  against  his  sin  in  confessing  and 
prayer,  and  other  means,  yet  he  will  not  resolvedir 
cast  it  away,  but  he  secretly  useth  it  as  his  friend* 
while  he  openly  abuseth  it  as  hb  enemy ;  and  ha 
puts  it  into  his  bosom,  while  he  calls  it  all  to 
naught.  He  will  not  be  brought  unfetgnedly  to 
renounce  it,  and  give  it  a  bill  of  divorce^  and  cast 
it  out  as  a  man  doth  hb  vomit,  with  resolution 
never  to  take  it  in  more.  Oh,  how  sweetly  doth  ha 
roll  it  in  hb  thoughts  in  secret,  when  be  firowneth 
upon  it  with  the  severest  countenance !  How  easily 
b  he  drawn  to  it  again  and  again,  when  he  takes 
on  him  to  repent  of  it  and  abhor  it  1  But  it  b  clean 
contrary  witn  a  man  that  is  converted.  Though 
the  remnants  of  sin  will  remain  in  him  while  ne 
liveth,  yet  as  to  the  reign  of  it,  he  presently  casteth 
it  ofi^  and  biddeth  defiance  to  it.  He  fighteth 
i^nst  it  in  good  earnest,  as  knowing  that  either 
he  or  it  must  die.  Baxter^  1615-1691. 

4.  BoUnessoflttiai 

(1434.)  A  man's  heart  will  persuade  him  that  he 
b  converted  from  a  state  of  sin,  when  perhaps  he  b 
onlv  converted  from  one  sin  to  another ;  and  that 
he  has  changed  hb  heart,  when  he  has  only  chai^j^ 
hb  vice.  This  b  another  of  its  fallacies,  and  that 
none  of  the  least  £aital  and  pernicious.  A  man  has 
perhaps  for  a  long  time  taken  the  full  swing  of  hb 
voluptuous  humour,  wallowed  in  all  the  pleasures 
of  sensuality ;  but  at  last,  either  \rj  age  or  design, 
or  by  some  cross  accident  turning  him  out  of  lib 
old  way,  he  comes  to  alter  his  course,  and  to  pur- 
sue riches  as  insatiably  as  formerly  he  did  his 
pleasures,  so  that  from  a  sensual  epicure  he  b 
become  a  covetous  miser;  a  worthy  change  and 
conversion  indeed  1  But  as  a  river  cannot  be  said 
to  be  dried  up  because  It  alters  its  diannel;  so 
neither  is  a  man's  corruption  extinguished,  though 
it  ceases  to  vent  itself  in  one  kind  of  vice,  so  long 
as  it  runs  with  as  £ull  and  as  impetuous  a  course 
In  another. 

Suppose  among  the  Jews,  a  man  had  passed  from 
the  society  of  riotous  and  debauched  livers,  from 
the  company  of  publicans  and  sinners,  to  the  strict- 
ness and  profession  of  the  Pharisees,  thb  man 
indeed  might  have  been  termed  a  new  sinner,  but 
not  a  new  creature ;  he  had  changed  hb  intemper- 
ance, or  his  extortion  for  the  more  refined  sins  of 
vainglory  and  hypocrisy ;  he  had  changed  a  dirty 
path  for  one  more  cleanly,  but  still  for  one  in  tha 
same  road.     One  man  perhaps  goes  to  a  town  or 
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m  city  through  the  fields,  another  through  the 
highway,  yet  both  of  them  intend  and  arrive  at  the 
tame  place,  and  meet  and  shake  hands  at  the  same 
tnarlcet  In  like  manner,  a  man  may  pass  as  surely 
to  hell  by  a  sin  of  less  noise  and  infamy  as  by  one 
more  flaming  and  notorious.  And  therefore  he 
tiiat  changes  only  from  one  sin  to  another,  b  but 
the  devil's  convert,  and  the  whole  business  of  such 
a  conversion  is  but  a  man's  altering  of  the  methods 
of  his  ruin,  and  the  casting  of  his  damnation  into 
another  model  — SoiUk^  l6^y'l^^6, 

S.  Orovlh  In  gnM. 

(1435.)  ^1  believers  do  grow  In  grace.  And 
this  ye  know  is  the  difference  between  a  painted 
child  and  a  living  child ;  take  a  living  child,  and 
though  he  be  but  little  and  very  weak,  yet  he  grows 
bigger.  But  a  child  that  is  painted  upon  a  wall 
crows  not :  and  if  a  man  come  to  you  and  say,  What 
IS  the  reason  that  this  child  does  not  grow?  two 
or  three  years  ago  he  was  as  big  as  he  is  now? 
you  will  easily  answer.  Because  he  is  but  a  painted 
child,  he  is  not  a  living  child  ;  if  he  were  a  living 
child  he  would  grow.  — ^ridge^  i6oo-i67a 

(1436.)  A  violent  motion  is  quick  in  the  begin* 
ning,  but  slow  in  the  end ;  a  stone  cast  upward  is 
then  most  weak  when  it  is  most  high  ;  but  a  natural 
motion  is  slow  in  the  banning,  quicker  in  the  end. 
If  a  man  from  a  high  tower  cast  a  stone  downward, 
the  nearer  to  the  centre  the  quicker  is  the  motion. 
V^'hen  a  man  at  his  first  conversion  is  exceeding 
•nuick,  but  afterwards  waxeth  every  day  slower  in 
tne  ways  of  goodness,  his  motion  is  not  natural,  but 
forced  i  otherwise,  like  a  constant,  resolved  Chris- 
tian, the  longer  he  lives,  and  the  nearer  he  comes 
to  the  mark,  the  more  swiftly  doth  he  run,  the  more 
vehemently  doth  he  contend  for  that  everlasting 
crown  which  he  shall  be  sure  to  attain  at  his  race^ 
end.  — spencer^  1658. 

O437O  I'o  ^  ^^  personal  religion  is  charac- 
terised by  growth,  is  only  another  form  of  saying 
that  the  man  who  has  it  is  spiritually  alive.  Growth 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  is  the  sure  sign, 
and  the  only  sure  sign  of  life.  If  a  branch  does  not 
sprout,  and  put  forth  leaf  and  blossom  in  the  spring, 
we  know  that  it  is  a  dead  branch ;  the  sap  which  is 
the  life  of  the  tree  does  not  reach  it,  is  not  circulat- 
ing through  it  If  an  infant  lives,  it  grows ;  in- 
creases in  stature  daily,  while  its  features  fill  out 
gradually  into  that  definite  shape  which  they  are  to 
wear  through  life.  But  we  need  not  restrict  the 
remark  to  infants.  The  bodies  of  adults  grow  as 
really,  though  not  as  sensibly,  as  those  of  ch:  Idren. 
Particles  of  matter  are  continually  flying  off  fn>m  our 
bodies,  and  being  replaced  by  others ;  so  that, 
according  to  a  very  old  and  often  quoted  computa- 
tion, the  whole  mass  of  the  human  body  undergoes 
.an  entire  change;  becomes,  in  &ct,  a  new  bxly 
once  in  every  seven  years.  This  constant  discharge 
of  old  particles,  and  accretion  of  new  ones,  though 
accompanied  with  no  change  of  feature  or  stature, 
is  growth ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  vitality  of  the 
body.  A  dead  body  lacks  the  principle  of  life,  by 
which  alone  nourishment  can  be  taken  in  from  air 
and  food,  and  transmuted  into  the  substance  of  the 
human  frame. 

Now  we  know  that  nature  b  everywhere  a  parable 

of  grace.     Its  being  so  is  the  basb  of  all  those  beau- 

.  tiful  illustiations  which  are  called  the  parables  of 


our  Lord.  And  in  the  case  before  ns,  nature  for* 
nishe^  a  most  important  parable  of  religious  truth* 
There  is  no  organic  life  without  growth  in  nature  t 
and  there  b  no  spiritual  life  without  growth  fai 
grace.  I  say,  no  spiritual  life,  no  continuous  state 
of  life,  spiritual  impulses  there  may  be  many.  Im« 
pulses,  however,  are  not  life,  though  they  may 
originate  or  restore  life.  -^Gtulbumm 

▼XL   NOT  TO  BE  DELAYED. 

X.  Beoanit  Initant  ooiiTenion  is  oar  dvlj. 

(1438.)  "  But  I  do  not  know  about  sabmittmg  to 
God  so  suddenly.  I  must  have  time.  Conversion 
b  not  a  hasty  but  a  gradual  work.'* 

How  much  time  do  you  want  ?  How  mncfa  have 
you  had?  How  long  has  God  called  and  you 
refused,  stretched  out  lib  hand  and  you  have  not 
regarded  ?  What  if  you  were  sailing  swiftly  down 
Niagara's  flood ;  would  yon  ask  for  time  to  turn  ? 
What  if  your  house  were  wrapped  in  flames ;  would 
you  talk  of  gradual  escape  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
a  fijadual  conversion  ?  Can  a  man  gradually  stop 
fightine  ?  fire  a  few  more  guns  as  the  war  is  over  ? 
gradually  exchange  hb  enmity  to  love?  oppose  God 
to-day,  only  not  so  violently  as  yesterday,  and  with 
less  and  less  bitterness  as  time  rolls  on?  What 
would  become  of  the  soul,  he  dying  in  process? 
Whose  would  it  be,  God's  or  Satan's?  Sinner! 
God  now  commands  you  to  repent.  As  the  Roman 
ambassador  drew  a  circle  around  the  captive  princes 
and  bade  them  accede  to  his  terms  before  they  had 
passed  its  bounds,  so  God  now  requires  an  immedi* 
ate  accession  to  Hb  overtures  of  mercy. 

— John  Marsha 

(1439.)  When  men  grow  virtuous  In  their  old 
age,  they  only  make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the 
devil's  leavings.  — Pope^ 

S.  Beoame  onr  poaltton  ts  M  perlloni. 

(144a)  Consider  but  what  a  case  yon  are  in 
while  you  thus  delay.  Do  you  think  you  stand  on 
dry  ground,  or  in  a  safe  condition  ?  If  you  knew 
where  you  are,  you  would  sit  as  upon  thorns,  as 
long  as  you  are  unconverted  ;  you  would  be  as  a 
man  that  stood  up  to  his  knees  in  the  sea,  and  saw 
the  tide  coming  towards  him,  who  certainly  would 
think  that  there  b  no  standing  still  in  such  a  place. 

^-Baxter,  I6i5>i69i. 

(1441.)  While  you  are  delaying,  your  judgment 
doth  not  delay,  and  when  it  comes,  these  delays 
will  multiply  your  misery,  and  the  remembrance  of 
them  will  be  your  everlasting  torment  As  a  man 
that  is  in  a  coach  on  the  road,  or  in  a  boat  on  the 
water,  whatever  he  b  speaking,  or  thinking,  or 
doing,  he  is  still  going  on,  and  hastening  to  hb 
journey's  end  or  going  down  the  stream  :  so  what- 
ever you  think,  or  sp>eak,  or  do,  whether  you  believe 
it  or  mock  at  it,  whether  you  sleep  or  wake,  whether 
you  rememt)er  it  or  forget  it,  you  are  hastening  to 
damnation,  and  you  are  every  day  a  day  nearer  to 
it  than  before  ;  and  it  b  but  a  little  while  till  yon 
shall  feel  it.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1442.)  If  thy  dead  heart  were  but  well  awakened 
to  consider  and  feel  thy  own  condition,  thou  wouldst 
be  cjuickly  affrighted  out  of  thy  delay,  and  run  as 
hastily  from  thy  state  of  an,  as  thou  wouldst  out  of 
a  house  all  on  fire  over  thy  head,  or  out  of  a  boat 
sinking  under  thee.     What,  hast  thou  not  yet  served 
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Ae  devil  long  enoogh?  Hut  thon  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently abosed  Christ,  net  oft  enough  rejected  the 
gnoe  of  God  !  Hast  thou  not  yet  wallowed  long 
enough  in  the  filth  of  sin  ?  But  must  thou  needs 
haTe  more  of  it  ?  Hast  thou  not  yet  done  enough 
to  the  destruction  of  thy  soul?  Not  drunk  in 
enough  of  that  deadlv  poison,  nor  stabbed  thyself 
sufliciently  by  thy  wickedness,  but  thou  must  needs 
have  more?  WiU  sin  come  up  easier,  when  it  is 
deeper  rooted  ?  and  canst  thou  more  easily  be  con- 
verted, when  thou  hast  driven  away  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  should  convert  thee?  Wilt  thou  travel 
out  of  thy  way  till  nighty  before  thou  wilt  turn  back 
sgain  ?  And  wilt  thou  drive  the  nail  yet  faster  to 
thie  head,  which  thou  knowest  must  be  drawn  out 
again  ?  Oh,  be  not  wilfully  befooled  by  sin.  Wilt 
thou  be  converted,  or  wilt  thou  not  ?  If  not,  thou 
art  a  lost  man.  If  thou  know  thou  must,  why  not 
to-day  rather  than  to-morrow  ?  What  reason  have 
yon  lor  any  longer  delay  ?  Is  a  state  of  sin,  or  a 
state  of  grace  better  ?  If  sin  be  better,  keep  it,  and 
make  the  best  of  it :  but  if  eraoe,  and  happiness, 
and  holiness  be  better,  why  then  ihould  you  delay  ? 
If  you  were  sick,  vou  would  not  care  how  soon  you 
were  well :  and  it  you  had  a  bone  broken,  you  care 
Dot  how  soon  it  were  set,  and  when  your  soul  is 
in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  are  you  afraid  of  being 
safe  and  happy  too  soon  ?    — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1443.)  Yon  ma^  put  God  to  it  to  fetch  you  in  by 
some  sharp  affliction,  and  send  out  so  churlish  a 
messenger  to  call  you  home  as  may  make  you  wish 
jrou  had  hearkened  to  a  more  gentle  call ;  when  the 
sheep  will  straggle,  the  dc^  must  be  sent  to  affright 
them  home.     Many  foolish  sinners  make  light  of 
the  gentle  invitations  of  grace,   and  they  stand 
hovering  between  their  sins  and  Christ ;  and  some- 
times they  have  a  mind  to  turn,  and  the  next 
temptation  they  are  off  again,  and  then  they  come 
on  again  coldly  and  with  haif  a  heart ;   and  thus 
they  stand  trifling  with  the  God  of  heaven  till  He  is 
£un  to  take  another  course  with  them,  and  resolves 
to  use  some  sharper  means  ;  and  when  He  layeth 
them  under  His  rod,  and  they  can  neither  fly  from, 
Bor  resist  Him,  but  see  that  their  lives  and  souls 
are  at  His  mercy,  then  they  b^in  to  look  about 
them  and  see  their  folly,  and  change  their  minds. 
You  can  tarry,  and  delay,  and  dally  with  the  dread- 
ful God  in  the  time  of  your  prosperity,  and  we  may 
ask  you  over  and  over,  whether  you  will  turn  before 
we  can  have  a  hearty  answer ;  but  what  will  you 
do  when  God  shall  begin  to  frown,  and  when  He 
takes  you  in  hand  by  His  irresistible  power,  and 
lets  loose  upon  you  the  terrors  of  His  wrath?    Will 
you  then  make  as  light  of  His  mercv  as  you  do 
now?    Have  you  not  read  how  small  an  appari- 
tion of  His  an^  did  make  a  carousing  king  look 
>a]e,  and  his  joints  to  tremble  in  the  midst  of  his 
oviality?  (Dan.  v.  6.)    A  Manasseh  will  bethink 
limself  and  come  in  when  he  is  laid  in  irons,  though 
he  could  set  light  by  God  before.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
13.)    If  Jonah  will  run  away  from  God,  He  can 
tod  a  boisterous  messenger  to  arrest  him,  and  cast 
him  as  it  were  into  the  belly  of  hell,  and  make 
hin  ay  for  mercy  to  Him  whom  he  disobeyed.     So 
if  ]roo  will  stand  trifling  with  God,  and  will  not  by 
wr  means  be  persuadra  to  yield  and  come  away, 
yoQ  may  shortly  look  to  hear  from  Him  in  another 
Bsuner;  for  He  hath  a  voice  that  will  make  the 
pioodcst  face  look  pale,  and  the  most  stubborn 
heart  to  tremble.     U  an  idle,  stubborn  chiUi  will 


not  learn  nor  be  ruled,  the  master  or  parent  will 
teach  him  with  the  rod,  and  give  him  a  hu^,  and 
ask  him,  *'  Will  you  yet  learn  ?  "  and  another  lash, 
and  ask  him,  *'  What  say  you  now,  will  you  yet 
obey  ? "  So  will  God  do  by  you,  if  He  love  you, 
and  means  to  save  you ;  when  He  hath  taken  away 
your  wealth,  your  friends,  vour  cliildren,  will  yoa 
then  hearken  to  Him  or  will  you  not  ?  When  yoa 
lie  groaning  on  your  couch,  and  all  your  parts  are 
overwhelmed  with  pains,  and  death  begins  to  lay 
hands  upon  you,  and  bids  you  now  come  and 
answer  lor  your  rebellions  and  delays  before  the 
living  God,  what  will  you  do  then  ?  Will  you  turn 
or  not  ?  Oh,  the  lamentable  folly  of  sinners,  that 
put  themselves  to  so  much  sorrow,  and  great 
calamity  for  themselves.  When  sickness  comes, 
and  death  draws  near,  you  beg,  and  cry,  and 
groan,  and  promise :  when  you  ieel  the  rod,  what 
Christians  will  you  then  be  1  And  why  not  without 
so  much  ado?  You  then  think  God  deals  some- 
what hardly  with  you,  and  why  will  you  not  turn 
then  by  gentler  means?  You  might  spare  your- 
selves  much  of  this  misery  if  you  would,  and  yon 
will  not.  Is  it  a  seemly  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
driven  to  heaven  by  scourges?  Is  God  so  bad  a 
Master,  and  heaven  so  bad  a  place,  that  you  will 
not  turn  to  them  and  mind  them,  and  seek  them, 
till  there  be  no  remedy,  and  you  are,  as  it  were, 
driven  to  it  against  your  will  ?  Is  the  world  such 
an  inheritance,  and  sin  so  good  a  thing,  and  the 
flesh  or  devil  so  good  a  master,  that  you  will  not 
leave  them  till  you  are  whipped  away?  What  a 
shameful,  unreasonable  course  is  this  ? 

'■^BaxUr^  i6l5-l69i. 

t.  BoeauM  Uf •  Is  10  vnoertala, 

(1444.)  To  all  who  seek  Him  through  a  Re- 
deemer, He  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering 
and  slow  to  wrath,  abundant  in  goodness  and  in 
truth.  Our  highest  interests,  therefore,  our  present, 
and  future,  and  eternal  happiness,  lie  in  Yielding 
implicit  and  immediate  obedience  to  the  call, 
"  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found."  How 
does  the  lapse  of  years,  the  close  of  every  day, 
enforce  it  ?  'Ihe  setting  sun  ;  the  clouds  that,  like 
the  infirmities  of  a^e,  gather  round  his  sinking 
head ;  the  fading  light ;  the  workman  wending 
homeward,  the  peasant  leaving  his  plough  in  the 
furrow,  the  weaver  his  shuttle  on  tne  loom ;  the 
larks  that  have  dropped  out  of  silent  skies ;  the 
birds  sitting  mute  on  the  branches;  the  flowers 
with  their  eyes  closed  and  leaves  fol(<ed  up ;  the 
tenants  of  lone  cottages  and  crowded  city  retiring 
to  rest ;  and  by  and  by  the  silence  of  a  world 
wrapped  in  darkness  and  sleep — these  are  suggestive 
to  a  thoughtful  mind  of  the  close  of  life,  the  sleep 
of  death,  and  our  bed  beneath  a  grassy  sod.  And 
each  night  that  sun,  whose  lines  go  throughout  ail 
the  earth,  and  his  words  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
with  the  heavens  for  his  pulpit  and  the  world  foe 
his  audience,  seems  as  he  leaves  us  to  say,  "  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  seeing  that  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work.*'         — Guthrie, 

4.  Booanie  tlM  work  will  noTtr  be  iMa  dUBcQlt. 

(1445.)  A  man  that  waits  for  a  more  convenient 
season  for  thinking  about  the  affairs  of  his  soul,  is 
like  the  countryman  in  vEsop's  fable,  who  sat  down 
by  a  flowing  river,  saying,  "  If  this  stream  continueit 
to  flow  as  it  does  now  for  a  little  while  it  will  empty 
itself,  and  I  shall  walk  over  dry-shod."    Ah,  but 
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the 

day  after  day 

withycm. 


just  as  deep  when  he  had  waited 
it  was  before.    And  so  shall  it  "bt 


0.  BeoaoM  dday  nmltt^llM  Its  dlfBonltlM. 

(1446.)  Dost  thoa  not  find  by  experience  that  the 
longer  thoa  delayeth,  the  fiulher  thou  wanderest 
from  God  and  holiness,  and  the  more  nnfit  thou 
ait  for,  and  the  more  unwilling  unto,  the  work  of 
conversion  ?  Is  it  not  time  therefore  to  turn  with 
speed,  when  continuance  in  un  insensibly  hardeneth 
tny  heart,  and  gradually  indisposeth  it  more  to  the 
work  of  repentance?  As  the  ground,  so  is  thy 
heart,  the  lunger  it  lieth  fallow,  not  ploughed  up, 
the  harder  it  will  be.  Wilt  thou  go  one  step 
6uther  from  God,  when  thou  must  come  back  eveiy 
step,  and  that  by  Weeping-cross  all  the  way,  or  be 
damned  for  ever?  The  purchase  of  heaven  is  like 
buying  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  the  longer  thou 
boldest  off,  the  dearer.  A  stain  which  has  been 
long  in  clothes  is  not  easily  washed  out ;  a  house 
that  hath  long  run  to  ruin  will  require  the  more 
cost  and  labour  for  its  reparation ;  diseases  that 
have  been  long  in  the  body  are  cured,  if  at  all, 
yet  with  much  difficulty.  The  devil  which  had 
possessed  the  man  from  his  infancy  was  hardly  cast 
out,  and  not  without  much  renting  and  raging 
(Mark  ix.  21-^6).  Satan  thinks  his  evidence  as 
good  as  eleven  points  at  law,  now  he  hath  once  got 
possesion;  and  the  longer  be  oontinueth  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  royal  fort  of  thy  heart,  the 
more  he  fortifie*h  it  against  God,  and  strengtheneth 
himselfagainst  the  Almighty.  All  the  while  thou 
delayest,  God  is  more  provoked,  the  wicked  one 
more  encouraged,  thy  heart  more  hardened,  thy 
debts  more  increased,  thy  soul  more  endangered, 
and  all  the  difficulties  of  conversion  daily  more  and 
more  multiplied  upon  thee,  having  a  day  more  to 
nqpent  oi(  and  a  day  less  to  repent  m. 

— Sufinfuckf  1673. 

(1447.)  It  is  true  indeed  there  is  in  every  man  a 
moral  indisposition  to  a  spiritual  renovation,  but 
the  indisposition  is  greater  when  the  habits  of  sin 
are  more  than  ordinarily  strengthened.  The  more 
the  soul  is  frozen,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  melt.  A 
body  dead  some  few  hours  is  a  subject  more  capable 
of  having  life  breathed  into  it  than  when  it  is  putre- 
fied and  partly  mouldered  to  dust.  A  young  tree 
may  more  easily  be  taken  up  and  transplanted  than 
a  strong  old  oak,  which  has  spread  its  roots  deep 
into  the  earth.  The  more  rooted  the  habit  of  sin, 
the  harder  the  alternation  of  the  soul  Every  sin  in 
an  unregenerate  man  is  an  adding  a  new  stone  to 
the  former  heap  upon  the  grave  to  hinder  his  resur- 
rection. It  is  a  fetter  and  bond  (Acts  viiL  33) ; 
bond  of  iniquity,  and  the  more  new  chains  are  put 
^on  thee,  the  more  unable  wilt  thou  be  to  stir. 
The  habits  of  sin  will  become  the  more  natural  to 
the  soul,  and  fortify  themselves  with  new  recruits. 

^Chamock^  i628-i68a 

(1448.)  The  longer  you  stay,  the  more  leisure 
you  give  the  devil  to  assault  you,  and  to  try  one 
way  when  he  cannot  prevail  by  another,  and  to 
strengthen  his  temptations:  like  a  foolish  soldier 
that  will  stand  still  to  be  shot  at,  rather  than  assault 
the  enemy. 

And  the  longer  yon  delay,  the  more  your  sin  gets 
strength  and  rootine.  If  you  cannot  bend  a  twig, 
how  will  you  be  able  to  bend  it  when  it  it  a  tree  ? 


If  you  cannot  pluck  up  a  tendei  plant,  are  yon  more 
likely  to  pluck  up  a  sturdy  oak  ?  Custom  gives 
strength  and  root  to  viceii.  A  blackamoor  may  as 
well  change  his  ^in,  01  a  leopard  his  spots,  as 
those  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil  can  learn  to 
do  well  (Jer.  ziii.  23).  — BaxUr^  i6i5>i69L 

(1449.)  Men  are  apt  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  shall  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  grow  virtuous  as 
they  grow  old.  But  it  is  a  way  of  arguing  highly 
irrational  and  fallacious.  For  that  is  a  maxim  of 
eternal  truth,  and  nothing  grows  weak  with  age 
but  that  which  will  die  at  length  with  age,  which  sin 
never  does.  The  longer  a  blot  continues,  the  deeper 
it  sinka  And  it  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  dispossess  and  throw  out  a  vice  from 
that  heart  where  long  possessions  begins  to  plead 
prescription.  — Somth^  1633-17161 

(145a)  There  b  less  hope  for  us  each  year  and 
day  we  live  in  sin.  Every  hour  we  are  drifting  out 
to  sea — ^the  helpless,  helmless  barque  is  leaving  the 
lessening  shore  farther  and  farther  behind.  Our 
disease  becomes  incurable.  Like  those  stones 
which,  though  soft  as  clay  on  being  raised  from  the 
quarry,  grow  hard  as  flint  through  exposure  to  the 
weather,  our  hearts  are  £rowing  harder  day  by  day. 

—Guthru, 

(1451.)  Sin  is  like  the  descent  of  a  hill,  where 
every  step  we  take  increases  the  difficulty  of  our 
return.  Sin  is  like  a  river  in  its  course ;  the  longer 
it  runs  it  wears  a  deeper  channel,  and  the  fiinher 
firom  the  fountain  it  swells  in  volume  and  acquires 
a  greater  strength.  Sin  is  like  a  tree  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  the  longer  it  grows,  it  spreads  its  roots  the 
wider ;  grows  taller ;  grows  thicker ;  till  the  sap- 
ling which  once  an  in^t's  arm  could  bend  raises 
its  head  aloft,  defiant  of  the  storm.  Sin  in  its 
habits  becomes  stronger  every  day — ^the  heart  grows 
harder  ;  the  conscience  grows  duller  ;  the  distance 
between  God  and  the  soul  grows  greater;  and, 
like  a  rock  hurled  from  the  mountain's  top^  the 
farther  we  descend,  we  eo  down,  and  down,  and 
down,  with  greater  and  greater  rapidity.  How 
easy,  for  example,  is  it  to  touch  the  conscience  of 
childhood  ;  but  how  difficult  to  break  in  on  the 
torpor  of  a  hoary  head  1  A  child,  with  few  sins  on 
his  young  head,  will  tremble  at  the  idea  of  death 
and  judgment ;  while  the  old  man  lies  on  his 
dying  bed,  and  whether  you  thunder  in  his  ears  the 
terrors  of  a  broken  law,  or,  holding  up  the  cross 
before  his  dim  eyes,  tell  him  of  the  love  of  Jesus, 
no  tears  run  down  these  furrowed  cheeks,  nor 
prayers  move  lips,  whose  oaths  are  recorded  in  the 
Dooks  of  judgment. 

I  know  that  God,  bending  stubborn  knees,  and 
breaking  the  hardest  heart,  can  call  at  the  eleventh 
hoiur.  is  anything  too  hard  for  Me  ?  saith  the  Lord. 
He  saves  at  the  very  uttermost.  But  I  would  say 
to  him  who  tries  how  near  he  may  go  to  hell,  and 
yet  be  saved — ^it  is  a  dangerous  experiment — a 
desperate  venture.  It  provokes  God  to  recall  Hit 
Spirit,  and  leave  you  to  your  fate,  saying,  "  He  is 
jomed  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone."       — Guthrie, 

(1452.)  Not  without  the  strongest  reason  docs  the 
wise  man  address  himself  to  the  young,  saying, 
"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth ;  **  for  the  difficulty  of  resisting  the  bad  and 
corrupt  passions  of  our  nature  grows  with  man's 
growtn,  and  strengthens  with  his  strength.     Sobm 
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tbinss  become  wnk»  aad  wear  away  by  use  j  but 
not  the  power  of  sin.  Like  the  muscles  of  a  black- 
smith's brawny  arm,  the  more  it  is  used  the  stronger 
it  grows ;  and  thus  all  sinners,  as  well  as  "seducers, 
wax  worse  and  worse.'*  The  dead  become  twice 
dead  ;  the  dry  bones  more  dry.  Every  new  act  of 
sin  casts  up  an  additional  impediment  in  our  wav 
of  return  to  virtue,  and  to  God ;  until  that  which 
was  once  only  a  molehill  swells  into  a  mountain 
that  nothing  can  remove,  but  the  faith  at  whose 
bidding  mountains  are  reokoved,  and  cast  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  — Guthrie* 


(1453.)  There  b  a  sense  in  which  the  difficulties 
of  conversion  increase  with  years — every  year  adding 
strength  to  our  sinful  habits  ;  deepening,  as  by  the 
constant  flow  of  water,  the  channels  in  which  they 
run.  — Guthrie, 

(1454.)  Who,  wishing  to  give  a  sapling  a  peculiar 
bend,  would  wait  till  the  nursling  liad  become  a 
full-erown  tree,  or  stood  in  its  decay,  stiff  and 
pumed,  hollow  in  the  heart  and  hoar  with  age? 
None  but  a  fooL  Yet,  with  folly  greater  still,  we 
defer  what  concerns  our  conversion,  a  saving  change, 
and  our  everlasting  welfare,  till  long  years  have 
added  to  the  power,  and  strengthened  the  roots  of 
«very  wicked,  worldly  habit  1  — Guthrie. 

(1455.)  I^  ^  painful  now  to  tear  the  world  from 
our  hearts — wbcm  the  love  of  it  has  grown  with  our 
i^wth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  when 
It  has  spread  its  roots  wider,  and  struck  Ihem  deeper, 
to  tear  it  up  will  demand  a  mightier  effort,  and 
inflict  a  greater  pain.  If  sin  has  already  so  seared 
the  conscience,  that  we  can  hear  another  St.  Paul 
reason  of  "righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment," nor  tremble  in  our  seats  as  the  Roman 
trembled  on  his  throne,  in  what  state  shall  our  con- 
science be  when  the  sins  of  future  years  have 
passed  over  it  like  a  hot  iron — searing,  till,  all 
sensibility  destroyed,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  horn ; 
like  callous  flesh,  which  the  knife  finds  it  difficult 
to  penetrate,  and  impossible  to  pain?  This  is 
no  exaggeration.  Of  all  tasks,  we  know  none  so 
difficult  as  to  touch  the  feelings  and  rouse  the 
conscience  of  godless  old  age.  '^Guthrie, 

1  Becania  delay  Is  ao  CdoUbIl 

(1456.)  In  other  cases,  common  sense  prompteth 
men  to  proceed  otherwise ;  for  who,  having  ren- 
dered one  his  enemy  that  far  overmatcheth  him, 
and  at  whose  mercy  he  standeth,  will  not  instantly 
sue  to  be  reconciled?  Who,  being  seized  by  a 
pernicious  disease,  will  not  haste  to  seek  a  cure? 
yfho,  being  fallen  into  the  jaws  of  a  terrible 
danger,  win  not  nimbly  leap  out  thence?  And 
SQch  plainly  is  our  case ;  while  we  persist  in  sin  we 
live  m  enmity  and  deflance  with  the  Almighty, 
who  can  at  His  pleasure  crush  us  ;  we  lie  under  a 
fatal  plague,  which,  if  we  do  not  seasonably  repent, 
will  certainly  destroy  us ;  we  incur  the  most  (^read- 
fiil  of  all  haxards,  abiding  in  the  conflnes  of  death 
and  destruction  ;  God  frowning  at  us,  ^Ut  holding 
0%  hell  ^ping  for  us  :  every  sinner  is,  according 
to  the  wise  man*s  expression,  "as  he  that  lietn 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth 
upon  the  top  of  a  mast."  And  he  that  is  in  such 
a  case,  is  he  not  mad  or  senseless,  if  he  will  not 
forthwith  labour  to  swim  out  thence,  or  make  all 
Veed  to  get  down  into  a  safer  place?    C>n  any 


man  with  comfort  lodge  in  a  condition  so  dismally 
ticklish?  — Barrcw,  1630-1677. 

T.  Becanst  late  oonrersioiia  ara  so  rata 

(1457.)  A  pious  old  age,  following  a  youth  of 
vice  and  a  manhood  of  worldliness  and  indiflference 
to  religion,  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception — and 
a  rare  exception.  There  is  a  close  analogy  here 
between  the  phenomena  of  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  world  ;  conversions  in  old  age,  or  advanced 
manhood,  being  as  uncommon  as  a  fine  afternoon 
with  cloudless  skies  and  a  glowing  sunset,  unless 
the  rain  ceases,  and  the  weather  dear  before 
twelve  o'clock.  -^Guthrie, 

(145s*)  Judgii^  by  results,  old  age  is,  of  all  the 
Sjges  of  life,  the  least  fitted  for  the  work  of  salva* 
tion.  No  doubt  we  have  read  of  hoary  sinners 
becoming  as  little  children,  and  turning  to  God ; 
but  m  the  experience  of  note  than  thirty  years  we 
have  never  met  with  one  such  case. 

At  the  close  of  a  dark  and  stormy  day,  we  have 
seen  the  sun  break  fortEat  his  setting,  to  bathe  the 
whole  landscape  in  a  flood  of  glory,  and  having 
painted  a  rainbow  on  the  storm-cloud,  to  sink  to 
rest  amid  the  odours  of  flowers,  and  the  joyful  songs 
of  groves  and  skies.  But  whatever  others  may  have 
done,  we  have  met  nothing  correspomling  to  this  in 
the  realm  of  spirits ;  not  one  old  man  who  lived 
the  life  of  the  wicked,  and  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous.  I  am  not  speakinff  of  those  who,  in 
circumstances  that  were  more  thdr  misfonune  than 
their  feult,  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
truth  till  they  were  old— who,  tike  the  penitent 
thief,  perhaps  received  their  first  as  well  as  last 
offer  of  a  Saviour  at  death ;  never  had  Christ 
in  their  offer,  as  Simeon  never  had  Him  in  his 
arms,  till  their  eyes  were  dim,  and  their  heads  were 
gray  with  age.  I  speak  of  those  who  have  gone 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  the  house  of  God,  when- 
ever Christ  was  brought  forward,  to  reject  Him, 
and  C17,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  *'  We  will  not  have 
this  flsan  to  rule  over  us.**  — Guthrie, 

8.  Beoanse  the  reatUy  of  late  ooiiTerstoxui  te 
always  doubtful. 

(1459*)  The  possibility  of  conversion  at  the 
eleventh  hour  I  do  not  deny ;  still,  its  reality  is 
exceedingly  doubtful 

.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  convicted  thieC 
You  find  him  where  silver-plate,  gold,  and  jewels 
glitter  temptations  on  his  eye.  Alarmed,  you  reckon 
up  your  money,  examine  your  treasures,  to  be  agre^ 
ably  disappointed.  They  are  safe ;  and  you  natu- 
rally conclude  that  he  has  turned  over  a  new  lea^ 
and  become  an  honest  man.  But,  however,  willing  to 
judge  charitably,  how  would  your  confidence  in  him 
vanish  on  discovering  that  his  hands  were  sliackled, 
and  that,  though  it  was  in  his  h&urt,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  rob  you  ?  So  far  as  many  gross  vices 
are  concerned,  such  is  exactly  the  position  of  hoary- 
headed  sinners.  Age  has  frozen  their  passions, 
and  unfitted  them  for  pleasures  af^er  which  they  once 
"  ran  greedily ; "  and  so  many  infirmities  have  come 
with  years,  that  a  regard  to  health,  and  to  life 
itself,  forcing  them  to  refrain  firom  debauchery,  pro* 
duces  an  apparent  reformation.  A  boat  rotten  in 
every  plank,  and  gaping  at  every  seam,  has  to 
avoid  the  seas  and  swell  that  others  brave ;  and  it 
were  death  to  old  men  to  venture  on  debaucheries 
in  which  others  indulge.    Thus  the  decorum  which 
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In  some  cases  marks  the  closing  years  of  such  as 
had  been  notorious  for  vice,  may  be  due  to  other 
causes  than  an  inward,  saving,  and  gracious  change. 
The  lion  has  not  become  a  lamb  when  he  has  lost 
his  teeth.  '-^(juthrie. 

(1460.)  Here  is  ahoaiy  penitent  Poor  old  man, 
he  trembles  to  hear  of  death  and  judgment ;  his 
aged  limbs  carry  him  to  what  he  once  neglected — 
the  house  of  God ;  the  glasses  through  which  he 
scan*  his  Bible  are  l>e<Tewed  and  dimmed  with 
tears  ;  bitterly  lamenting  his  sins,  he  warns  others ; 
and  on  knees  unused  to  bend,  pours  forth  prayers  for 
pardon  in  tones  of  deepest  earnestness.  It  seems  cruel 
to  entertain  doubts  of  such  a  case.  But  what  is  it 
we  doubt  ?  Not  that  he  is  sorry  for  his  sins,  aAer  a 
fashion  ;  not  but  that  he  would  give  a  world,  which 
he  must  any  way  soon  part  from,  to  be  saved.  In 
this  case  we  may  cling  to  the  hope  that  He  who 
can  save  to  the  uttennost,  has  called  him  at  the 
eleventh  hour  ;  still  this  sorrow  may  only  correspond 
to  what  the  felon  feels  for  crimes  which  have  brought 
him  to  the  gallows,  cut  short  a  mad  and  gunty 
career.  Sorrow  for  sin  and  wishes  to  ht  saved? 
What  death-condemned  man  does  not  feel  these  ? 
does  not  bitterly  lament  the  hour  he  embnied  his 
hands  in  blood  ?  does  not  petition  the  crown  to 
spare  his  life  ?  would  not  give  the  world  for  a  file 
to  cut  his  chain ;  for  a  key  to  unlock  his  prison  7 
Repentance  for  crimes  at  the  foot  of  a  gallows  is  not 
more  open  to  suspicion  than  repentance  for  sins  on 
the  brink  of  a  burning  helL  '•^Guthie. 

(146 1.)  Solemn  warnings  have  come  from  scaf- 
folds ;  but  no  one  standing  on  the  brink  of  time,  with 
the  white  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  feet  trembling 
on  the  drop,  as  he  made  his  hist  speech  to  the 
awe-struck  crowd,  ever  uttered  voice  so  full  of 
warning  as  the  recorded  experience  of  the  chaplain 
of  a  liu^e  gaol  in  England.  With  the  death-bell 
slowly  tolling,  he  had  accompanied  many  to  the 
scaflbld,  and  also  prepared  not  a  few  for  execution 
who  were  unexpectedly  reprieved.  Of  these  a 
large  number  seemed  to  be  converted.  Their  re« 
pentance  appeared  sincere ;  and  had  they  suffered 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  he  and  others  would 
have  believed  that,  whom  earth  rejected,  Heaven 
in  its  mercy  had  received  for  the  sake  of  Christ's 
righteousness;  acquitting  at  its  bar  those  whom 
man  had  condemned  at  his.  But  they  were  spared 
to  lead  a  new  life  ?  Alas,  no  I  Thrown  back  into 
the  world,  the  reality  of  their  conversion  was  put  to 
the  test.  The  glittering  coin  was  tested,  exposed 
to  a  Bery  trial ;  and  what  deceived  others,  deceived 
perhaps  themselves,  proved  counterfeit  With 
nardly  an  exception,  all  who  seemed  to  be  con- 
verted within  the  prison,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows — in  circumstances  to  be  condemned  corre- 
sponding with  old  age  and  the  closing  days  of  life, 
returned  to  their  former  courses ;  went  back  like 
the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  is  washed  to 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire.  A  melancholy  fact  I 
What  a  dark  suspicion  does  it  cast  on  late  conver- 
sions? In  these  cases  the  sun  that  seu  on  this 
world  may  rise  to  shine  in  the  better ;  but  dark 
clouds  obscure  such  a  close  of  life  ;  and  so  long  as 
men  will  risk  their  souls  on  these  desperate  ven- 
tures, however  trite  the  remark,  it  cannot  be  too 
often,  or  too  loudly,  or  too  solemnly  repeated,  that 
Che  Bible,  which  ranges  over  a  period  of  four  thou- 
sand yeaiSy  records  but  one  instance  of  a  death-bed 


conversion— one  that  none  may  despair,  and  bnt  ou 
that  none  may  presume.  — Gtukriu 

VIII.  IN  WHAT  SEirSB  IT  IS  IITSTASTA' 

NE0U5. 

(1462.)  When  yon  are  weighing  things  fai  the 
balance  you  may  add  grain  after  grain,  and  it  makes 
no  turning  or  motion  at  all  till  you  come  to  the 
very  last  grain,  and  then  suddenly  that  end  which 
was  downward  is  turned  upward.  When  yon  stand 
at  a  loss  l)etween  two  highways,  not  knowing 
which  wav  to  go,  as  long  as  you  deliberate  you 
stand  still ;  all  the  reasons  that  come  into  your 
mind  do  not  stir  you ;  but  the  last  reason  which 
resolves  you  sets  you  in  motion.  So  it  is  (most 
often)  in  a  sinner's  heart  and  life ;  he  is  not 
changed  (but  preparing  towards  it)  while  he  is 
deliberating  wnether  he  should  choose  Christ  or 
the  world.  But  the  last  reason  which  comes  in 
and  determines  his  will  to  Christ,  and  makes  him 
resolve  and  enter  a  firm  covenant  with  l^Iim,  this 
makes  a  greater  change  than  even  is  made  by  any 
work  in  the  world.  For  how  can  there  be  a  greater 
than  a  turning  of  the  soul  from  the  creature 
to  the  Creator?  So  distant  are  the  terms 
of  this  change.  After  this  one  turning  act  Christ 
hath  that  heart,  and  the  main  heart  and  endeavoun 
of  the  life,  which  the  world  had  before.  The  roan 
hath  a  new  end,  a  new  guide,  and  a  new  master. 
Before  the  flesh  and  the  devil  were  his  masters,  and 
now  Christ  is  his  master.  So  that  you  must  not 
think  so  meanly  of  the  turning,  determining,  re- 
solving act  of  grace,  because  it  lieth  but  in  a  gradual 
difference  naturally  from  common  grace.  If  a 
prince  should  offer  a  condemned  be^ar  to  marry 
her,  and  to  pardon  her,  and  to  make  her  his  queen, 
her  deliberation  may  be  the  way  to  her  consent,  and 
one  reason  after  another  may  bring  her  near  to  con- 
senting. But  it  is  that  which  turns  her  will  to  con- 
sent, resolve,  covenant,  and  deliver  herself  to  htm, 
which  makes  the  great  change  in  her  state.  Yet 
all  the  foregoing  work  of  common  grace  hath  a 
hand  in  the  chan^,  though  only  the  turning  re* 
solution  do  effect  it :  it  is  the  rest  with  this  thai 
doth  it :  as  when  the  last  grain  turns  the  scales,  the 
former  do  concur.  »i9ax/^y  1615-1691. 

IX.  MUST  BR  THOROUGH. 

(1463.)  As  a  man  purposing  to  destroy  a  tree,  ^ 
doth  no  more  than  lop  off  certain  boughs,  leaving 
the  stump  and  root  behind,  deceiveth  himself:  even 
so,  likewise,  so  long  as  concupiscence  doth  live  in 
men.  They  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of  men  to  be 
great  converts,  if,  of  ignorant  idiots,  they  are  be- 
come such  as  have  gotten  some  skill  or  knowledge ; 
or  as  if,  of  drunkards,  ruffians,  adulterers,  and  such 
like,  they  have  become  sober  and  modest  and  of 
good  behaviour — all  this  may  be  done  before  men, 
and  yet  the  heart  nothing  altered  before  God  ;  for 
there  be  many  causes  which  may  move  men  to  seem 
outwardly  to  be  godly,  when  the  heart  within  is 
fraught  with  loathsome  lusts,  which  make  them  still 
altogether  abominable  before  God,  and  thus  they 
have  hereby  gained  nothing. 

^Ccnodray^  1 598-1664. 

(1464.)  If  yon  do  not  go  through  with  the  work 
when  you  are  upon  it,  you  may  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  was  before  you  meddled  with  it,  and 
make  it  a  very  doubtful  case  whether  ever  it  will  be 
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done.  As  it  is  with  a  wound :  if  too  tamper  with 
it  with  salves  that  are  not  agreeable  to  it,  or  are 
disofderly  applied  ;  or  if  you  skin  it  over  before  it 
be  searched  to  the  bottom,  it  must  be  opened  agaiOi 
and  will  cost  you  double  pain  before  it  t)e  cured. 
Or  as  I  have  seen  it  with  some  that  have  had  a  bone 
btokeo,  or  out  of  joint,  and  it  hath  been  set  amiss 
at  Brst :  Oh,  what  torments  were  the  poor  creatures 
fiuD  to  undergo,  in  having  it  broken,  or  stretched 
and  set  again,  which  might  have  been  spared,  if  it 
had  been  thoroughly  done  at  first.  So,  if  you  will 
shrink,  and  will  not  go  to  the  c^uick,  you  will  make 
Tour  conversion  muoi  more  difficult;  you  must  be 
Drought  to  it  again,  and  fetch  your  groans  yet  deeper 
than  before,  and  weep  over  all  your  former  tears ; 
your  doubts  will  be  multiplied ;  ^our  fears  and 
sorrows  will  be  increased  ;  and  all  will  go  sorer  with 
you  than  at  first.  Oh  what  a  case  will  you  t)e  in, 
when  your  sores  must  be  lanced  a  second  time,  and 
your  bones,  as  it  were,  broken  ac:ain  1  Then  you 
will  wish  yon  had  gone  through  with  it  at  the  first. 

r-Baxttr^  1615-1691. 

(1465.)  That  scholar  is  never  like  to  read  well 
that  will  needs  be  in  bis  grammer  before  he  b  out 
of  his  primer.  Cloth  that  is  not  wrought  well  in 
the  loom  will  never  wear  well,  nor  wear  long ;  so 
that  Christian  that  has  not  a  thorough  work  of  grace 
b^n  deeply  in  his  heart,  will  never  wear  well ;  he 
will  shrink  in  the  wetting,  and  never  do  much 
service  for  God.  -^Mead^  1629-1699. 

X  tS  ONLY  THE  BEGlNmUG  09  THE 
CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

(1466.)  Conversion  may  be  the  work  of  a 
moment,  but  a  saint  Is  not  made  in  an  hour. 
Character — Cliristian  character — is  not  an  act,  but 
a  process ;  not  a  sudden  creation,  but  a  develop- 
ment It  ^ws  and  bears  fruit  like  a  tree,  and, 
like  a  tree,  it  requires  a  patient  care  and  unwearied 
cultivation. 

(14S7.)  No  man  was  ever  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  one  flash.  No  man  ever  built  a  house  at  a 
single  blow,  except  in  a  summer  dream.  When  we 
shut  our  eyes,  and  are  architects  of  reverie,  we  can 
build  worlds;  we  can  multiply  the  dew*drop  till  it 
swings  like  a  crystal  sphere  in  the  realms  of  space. 
We  can  create  cities,  we  can  cause  millions  of  troops 
to  spring  up,  we  can  populate  heaven  and  earth,  by 
reverie ;  but  no  man  ever  did  anything  worth  doing 
— anything  complex,  large,  noble — by  reverie. 
Many  suppose  that  when  a  man  is  converted  by  the 
power  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  God  acts  as  the  light- 
ning acts — instantaneously.  But  suppose  it  does, 
did  you  ever  know  the  lightninc  to  strike  a  moun- 
tain and  instantly  clear  away  all  the  dross  and  leave 
nothing  but  pure  gold,  in  the  shape  of  coin,  with 
the  superscription  of  the  government  upon  it,  and 
waiting  for  men  to  use  it  ?  When  you  see  the  metal 
in  a  mour.tain  set  free  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  you 
nay  expect  to  see  a  man  set  free  from  the  circum- 
stances of  life  by  oonversbn  with  overpowering 
suddenness. 

The  conversion  bv  which  the  Spirit  of  God  starts 
a  man,  just  starts  him-  that  is  all.  It  turns  him 
away  from  the  wrong  direction.  It  turns  him  to- 
ward the  right  model  It  gives  his  heart  an  inspira- 
tion for  things  higher,  and  Uien  says  to  him,  "  Work 
oat  your  salvatioiu"  — Btecker. 


(1468.)  Men  wish  to  be  converted  so  that  the 
whole  field  shall  be  cleared,  and  so  that  they  will 
have  notliing  to  do  but  to  ^  right  fotward  in  the 
new  life.  They  believe,  as  it  were,  that  if  God  will 
only  touch  the  rock,  and  let  the  springs  of  sanctified 
affection  gush  out,  then,  just  as  soon  as  they  have 
found  their  channel,  their  life  will  be  like  the  run- 
ning of  a  brook  out  of  the  mountains  and  througv 
its  channel,  down  to  its  destination,  unchecked  and 
undisturbed.  They  think  that  if  they  are  once  con- 
verted, they  are  converted  for  all  time.  It  used  to 
be  taught  that,  once  a  deacon,  always  a  deacon; 
once  an  elder,  always  an  elder;  once  a  minister, 
always  a  minister ;  and,  according  to  this  general 
scheme,  once  converted,  always  converted.  And  so 
men  feel  that  when  God  takes  hold  of  a  man's  heart, 
when  the  man  is  regenerated,  when  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  is  translated  from  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  and  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  of  God's  dear  Son,  it  is  a  work  that  is  com- 
pleted.    I  say  it  is  not  a  completed  work. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  lying  around,  a 
lazy  vagabond,  sucking  his  substance  from  those  to 
whom  he  is  relateil,  and  he  is  taken  to  the  great 
West,  put  upon  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  ground, 
and  told  to  work  out  his  own  living.  He  has  his 
ground ;  he  owns  it ;  he  is  no  longer  one  of  the 
Uzz2Uoni ;  and  he  goes  to  work  on  his  farm.  It  is 
not  converted  yet.  It  has  on  it  thorns  and  briers 
and  weeds,  and  it  brings  him  in  nothing,  at  first ; 
but  he  goes  to  Work,  a^  by  his  industry  and  appli- 
cation begins  to  develop  its  resources.  He  is  an 
honest  yeoman,  he  is  the  owner  of  property,  and  he 
has  been  converted  from  a  street-beggar  into  a  man 
of  means  and  respectability ;  but  his  own  conversion 
is  not  complete,  any  more  than  the  conversion  of 
his  farm  is  complete,  which  he  has  begun  to  culti- 
vate, but  which  needs  much  tilling  to  bring  it  to  a 
state  of  perfection.  When  a  man  is  converted,  he 
has  a  new  start— that  is  all.  The  work  of  his  con- 
version is  not  carried  through. 

Now,  no  man  was  ever  taken  from  darkness  to 
light  so  that  he  saw  clear  through  to  the  kingdom 
of  glory  at  one  glance.  When  a  man  is  taken  out 
of  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquitv, 
the  angel  comes  to  him  as  he  did  to  Peter,  knocks 
off  his  chains,  opens  the  door,  and  says,  '*  Rise  up 
and  go  out."  And  when  he  has  risen  up  and  gone 
out,  he  has  to  find  his  own  way  to  his  friends,  and 
has  to  get  his  living  as  best  he  caiL 

In  regard  to  religious  things,  men  are  under 
precisely  the  same  necessity  of  drill  and  education, 
and  of  the  application  of  means  to  ends,  that  they 
are  in  any  other  sphere  of  life.  If  a  man,  therefore, 
expects  that  there  is  any  labour-saving  conversion, 
he  is  greatly  mistaken.  — Beechir. 

XL   ITS  RESULTS. 

(1469.)  There  are  two  classes  of  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  all  surrounded.  Temporal  cir- 
cumstances comprise  the  outward  accidents  of 
man's  present  lite;  spiritual  circumstances  consist 
of  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  eternity  and 
God.  The  temporal  surroundings  are  but  as  the 
little  garden,  with  its  gates  and  rails,  around  a 
shepherd's  cottage,  while  the  spiritual  are  as  the 
everlasting  mountains,  that  gird  the  horizon  and 
touch  the  heavens— or  as  the  grand  march  of  the 
seasons,  now  bathing  the  windows  with  warm  sun- 
light, now  pelting  the  roof  with  rain  or  snow. 
Changes  take  place  in  the   outwardly  temporal 
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It  is  just  like  altering  the  tiny  garden ;  the  spiritual 
lanUscape  all  around  is  the  same — the  same  dark 
hills,  and  tlie  same  cloudy  heavens.  Men  rise 
from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  obscurity  to  honour, 
hut  remain  condemned  by  God's  law,  and  fubject 
to  His  righteous  displeasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outwardly  temporal 
remains  as  it  was.  The  dimensions  of  the  seed- 
plot  by  the  cottage  door  continue  unchanged,  but 
summer  has  followed  winter,  and  the  snows  on  the 
mountain  have  melted,  and  all  nature  has  become 
another  self,  are  seen  in  the  golden  and  purple 
light  of  autumn's  morning  or  eventide.  And  so  a 
man  may  remain  poor  as  he  ever  was — as  neglected 
as  he  ever  was ;  but  God  is  no  longer  angry  with 
him.  Ills  anger  is  turned  away,  and  the  whole 
universe  to  him  has  become  changed— life's  pros- 
pects, and  especially  etemity'Si  are  completely  dif* 
lerent.  ^^-^aygkion^ 

XII.    WHY  COWVSXSIONS  ARE  SO  RARS. 

(1470.)  There  are  many  in  the  community  who 
stajid  quite  disconnected  from  any  true  religious 
work,  or  any  useful  occupation  of  beneficence  or 
of  mercy,  and  are  perpetually  finding  fault  with 
churches,  and  with  ministers,  and  with  all  the 
varied  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  under  the 

fospel  of  Christ.  And  they  would  fam  make  us 
cheve  that  the  reason  why  they  are  not  better,  is 
that  these  things  are  so  poor.  But,  after  all,  the 
reason  why  men  are  not  truly  spiritual  and  Chris- 
tian, is  not  the  incompetence  of  external  institu- 
tions ;  it  is  not  the  poorness  of  preaching ;  it  is  not 
the  imperfections  ot  the  Church ;  it  is  not  the  un- 
adaptations  in  the  external  institutions  of  the 
religious  world.  It  is  that  men  have  at  heart  an 
indisposition  to  conform  to  that  by  which  they 
might  go  out  of  the  animal  and  lower  life,  into  the 
spiritual  life.  The  trouble  is  in  the  men  themselves, 
and  not  in  the  institutions  that  surround  them. 
They  are  like  sick  children.  Whatever  the  nurse 
may  bring,  whether  it  be  of  food,  or  of  drink,  or 
of  some  object  of  amusement,  the  child  pushes  it 
pettishly  awav.  Nothing  suits  the  child.  It  is 
not  because  the  picture  is  not  beautiful ;  it  is  not 
because  the  drink  is  not  cooling  and  palatable  ;  it  is 
not  because  the  food  is  not  good  :  it  is  because  the 
irritable  nerve  is  such  that  nothing  seems  good,  no 
matter  how  good  it  may  be,  and  nothing  seems 
desirable,  no  matter  how  attractive  it  may  be. 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  every  community 
who  refuse  to  bow  down  the  pride  of  their  nature, 
and  who  refuse  to  accept  the  service  of  pur  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  because  of  the  heart  that  they  carry  in 
them,  although  the  reasons  which  they  allege  are 
reasons  of  exterior  religion.  — Beecfur^ 

XIIL   HISTORY  OF  A  COHVBRSION. 

(147 1.)  While  spending  a  week  lately  la  the 
society  of  a  great  number  of  faithful  pastors  from 
the  Canton  of  Vaud,  one  of  them,  at  a  public 
meeting,  related  to  us  the  recent  conversion  of  a 
lady  in  his  parish.  She  was  one  of  those  who 
lived  only  for  this  world  ;  the  thoughts  of  her  sins 
had  never  caused  her  uneasiness ;  she  was  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things,  but  neglected  the 
one  thing  needful.  One  night,  while  alone  in  her 
room,  she  saw  tlie  lamp  which  lighted  it  suddenly 
go  out.  Although  she  was  alone,  she  said  aloud, 
(thinking  only  of  the  accident  which  left  Ler  in  the 


darkK  *'  There  is  no  oil  in  the  lamp  1  '*  The  wordf 
thus  spoken,  echoed  in  the  room  and  sounded  in 
her  ears,  but  .with  a  new  sense.  She  recalled 
the  parable  of  the  five  foolish  viigins  who  had 
no  oil,  and  whose  lamps  had  gone  out  at  the 
coming  of  the  brid^^oom ;  and  from  that  monkent, 
day  and  night,  that  word  of  God  remained  in  her 
soul,  as  an  arrow  remains  in  the  side  of  a  stag  who 
flies  away  from  the  hunters.  It  recurred  to  her 
constantly:  "No,  I  have  no  oil  in  mv  lamp  I 
My  God  I  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  have  not 
Thy  grace  in  my  heart  1  **  She  was  filled  with 
fear;  then  she  b^n  to  pray,  and  continued  in 
prayer  until  God  answered  her  fiftvourabiyy  and  gave 
ner  Uispeao& 


CONVICTION. 
1.  lunatiire. 

(1472.)  Conviction  of  sin  denotes  somethK^ 
beyond  the  common  views  of  the  mind  conceraii^ 
its  sins ;  and  is  always  a  serious,  solemn,  heartfelt 
sense  of  their  reality,  greatness,  guilt,  and  danger. 
There  is  a  total  difference  between  merely  seeing  or 
understanding  a  subject,  and  feeling  it.  A  man 
may  contemplate,  as  a  mere  object  of  speculation 
and  intellect,  the  downward  progress  of  his  own 
affairs  towards  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  have 
clear  views  of  its  nature  and  consequences,  and  still 
regard  it  as  an  object  of  mere  speculation.  Should 
he  afterwards  become  a  bankrupt,  and  thus  be 
actually  ruined,  he  will  experience  a  state  of  mind 
entirely  new,  and  altogether  unlike  anything  which 
he  experienced  before.  He  now  feels  the  subject ; 
before  he  only  thought  on  it  with  cool  contempla- 
tion, and  however  clear  his  views  were,  they  had 
no  effect  on  his  heart.  His  former  views  never 
moved  him  to  due  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  his 
ruin ;  those  which  he  now  possesses  would  have 
engaged  him,  had  they  exbted  at  the  proper  time 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  most  vigorous  exertions. 
Just  such  is  the  difference  between  the  common 
views  of  sin,  and  those  which  are  experienced  under 
religious  conviction.  What  before  was  only  seen, 
b  now  realised  and  felt  — Salter, 

8.  The  eommenoemeiit  of  tbe  DlTlna  life  In  tlia 
■ovl. 

(1473.)  If  a  man  be  quite  out  of  his  way,  what 
must  be  the  first  means  to  bring  him  in  again? 
Why,  a  despair  of  ever  coming  to  his  journey's  end 
in  the  way  that  he  is  in.  If  his  home  be  eastward, 
and  he  be  going  westward,  as  long  as  he  hopes  he 
is  in  the  right,  he  will  go  on  ;  and  as  long  as  be  so 
goes  on  hoping,  he  goes  further  amiss  :  therefore, 
when  he  meets  with  somebody  that  assures  him 
that  he  is  clean  out  of  his  way,  and  brings  him  to 
despair  of  coming  home,  except  he  turn  back 
again ;  then  he  will  return,  and  then  he  may  hope 
and  spare  not.  Why,  sinner,  just  so  is  it  with  thy 
soul:  thou  art  bom  out  of  the  way  to  heaven ;  and 
in  that  way  thou  hast  proceeded  many  a  year  ;  yet 
thou  goest  on  quietly,  and  hopest  to  be  saved, 
becauf^e  thou  art  not  so  bad  as  many  others.  Why, 
I  tell  thee,  except  thou  be  brought  to  throw  away 
those  hopes,  and  see  that  thou  hast  all  this  while 
been  quite  out  of  the  way  to  heaven,  thou  wilt  never 
return  and  be  saved  1  Who  wHl  turn  out  of  hif 
way  while  he  hopes  he  is  right  ? 

—Baxter^  1615-1691. 
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(1474-)  Conviction  is  rery  necessaiy,  and  ui 
eioellent  preparative  to  conversion  ;  as  ploughing 
fits  the  ground  for  sowing,  so  does  this  fit  the  heart 
for  grace :  and  therefore  the  first  work  of  the  Spirit 
is  to  *'  reprove  the  world  of  sin." 

--Thomas  HaU^  1659. 

(1475.)  -^  ^  ^  dangerous  storm,  the  mariner 
will  cast  silk  and  saiin  overboard,  and  the  most 
fmluable  things,  rather  than  perish ;  even  so  God 
raises  a  storm  of  conviction  in  the  man's  conscience, 
that  threatens  everlasting  shipwreclc,  that  he  may 
cast  away  his  confidence  and  legal  righteousness  : 
that  what  things  were  gain  to  him,  these  he  may 
count  loss  for  Christ  ^Erskiiu^  1685-1752. 

(1476.)  Sir  James  Thomhill  was  the  person  who 
punted   the  inside  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's, 
London.     After  having  finished  one  of  the  com- 
partments, he  stepped  oack  gradually  to  see  how  it 
would  look  at  a  distance.     He  receded  so  far  (stiH 
keeping  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  painting),  that 
he  was  got  almost  to  the  very  edge  of  the  scaHblding 
without  perceiving  it :  had  he  continued  to  retreat, 
half  a   minute  more  would    have    completed  his 
destruction,  and  he  must  have  fallen  to  the  pave- 
ment underneath.    A  person  present,  who  saw  the 
danger  the  great  artist  was  in»  had  the  happy  presence 
of  mind  to  suddenly  snatch  up  one  of  the  brushes,  and 
fBfoCi  his  painting  by  rubbing  it  over.    Sir  James, 
transported  with  rage,  sprang  forward  to  save  the 
remainder  of  the  piece.    But  his  rage  was  soon 
turned   into    thanks,  when  the  person  told  him, 
"  Sir,  by  spoiling  the  painting  I  have  saved  the  life 
of  the  painter.     You  had  advanced  to  the  extremity 
of  the  scaffold  without  knowing  it.     Had  I  called 
out  to  you  to  apprise  you  of  your  danger,  you  would 
naturally  have  turned  to  look  behind  you,  and  the 
surprise  of  finding  yourself  in  such  a  dreadful  situa- 
tion would  have  made  you   fall    indeed.     I  had, 
therefore,  no  other  method  of  retrieving  you  but 
by  acting  as  I  did."    Similar,  if  I  may  so  speak,  b 
the  method  of  God's  dealing  with  His  people.     We ' 
are  all  naturally  fond  of  our  own  legal  performances. 
We  admire  them  to  our  ruin,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit 
retrieve  us  from  our  folly.     Thb  He  does  by  marr- 
ing, as  it  were,  our  best  works ;  by  showing  us 
their  insufficiency  to  justify  us  before  God.     When 
we  are  truly  taught  of  Him,  we  thank  Him  for  His 
grace,  instead  of  being  angry  at  having  our  idols 
oeiaced.     The  only  way  by  which  we  are  saved 
from  everlasting  destruction,  is  by  being  made  to 
see  that  "  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  do  flesh  shall 
be  Justified."  ^-^aUer, 

4.  How  it  Is  «inot6d. 

(1477.)  As  in  the  night,  by  reason  of  the  darkness, 
we  cannot  discern  the  spots  we  have  on  our  faces,  but 
when  the  light  bcginneth  to  appear,  and  we  take  a 
glass  to  behold  ourselves  therein,  then  they  are  dis- 
covered :  even  so,  likewise,  during  the  time  that 
we  are  covered  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  the 
vices  tliat  dwell  in  us  are  hidden  there ;  and  often- 
times we  think,  being  leprous  and  deformed,  that 
We  are  beautiful  and  perfect,  but  our  eyes  being 
open  and  illuminated  W  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
taking  the  glass  of  the  law,  therein  to  behold  the 
state  of  our  nature  and  our  life,  then  we  begin  to 
know  the  grievous  imperfections  that  are  in  us,  and 
Vt  at  oQce  Jose  the  opinion  which  we  had  con- 


ceived of  our  own  righteousness^  and  perceive  what 
danger  we  were  in  Mfore. 

— Cawdray,  1 598-1664. 

(1478.)  Let  me  illustrate  my  way  of  convicting 
persons  of  sin.  How  would  I  attempt  to  convict  a 
person  of  ignorance  ?  If  a  little  sprig  of  a  fellow 
comes  where  I  am,  thinking  that  he  knows  every- 
thing, and  that  he  is  going  to  teach  me  everything, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  him,  *<  You  are 
a  popinjay,  sir  ;  you  are  a  conceited  fool  I "  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  deal  with  him  b  to  assume  that 
he  knows  everything.  I  introduce  one  subject,  and 
assume  that  he  b  familiar  with  it,  and  question  him 
upon  it  till  he  Ix^ins  to  say  to  himself,  **  I  do  not 
know  quite  as  much  as  I  thought  I  did."  I  at 
once  pass  from  that  to  another  subject,  and  assume 
that  he  knows  something  on  that,  and  push  him 
along  till  he  begins  to  boggle,  and  feel  that  he  b 
not  naif  so  wise  as  he  thought  he  was.  And  by  the 
time  I  have  swamped  him  on  half-a-dozen  subjects, 
he  will  be  quite  crestiiEdlen,  and  have  ^me  idea  of 
hb  ignorance. 

And  if  a  man  comes  to  me  and  says,  '*  I  cannot 
see  that  I  am  a  sinner,"  I  say,  "Then  you  do 
not  need  any  change  nor  repentance.  But  you 
ought  to  act  like  a  Christian,  if  you  cannot  see  that 
you  are  a  sinner.  Do  you  pray?"  "Well,  I— - 
yes."  **  Do  you  enjoy  prayer?  "  **  I  cannot  say 
that  I  da"  "But  why  not?"  "Well,  my 
thoughts  wander,  and  I  do  not  seem  to  be  speaking 
to  anybody,  and  nobody  seems  to  hear  me."  "  Ha  I 
you  do  not  think  that  you  are  sinful ;  but  the 
moment  you  attempt  to  speak  to  God  He  b  nothing 
to  you,  and  you  are  nothmg  to  Him.  You  are  from 
Him ;  and  your  breath  b  from  Him ;  the  bounties 
that  every  day  shower  upon  you  are  from  Him ; 
and  yet,  according  to  your  own  admission,  nothine 
b  so  foreign  to  your  nature  as  communion  with 
Him ;  and  when  you  address  a  few  words  to  Him, 
your  thoughts  are  roving  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other  I"  "And  how  is  it,"  I  say, 
"  in  respect  to  Christ,  His  sacrifice.  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  His  ascension?  What  are  your  feelings 
towards  Him?"  "Well,  I  want  to  love  the 
Saviour."  " Do  you  love  the  Saviour ? "  "I  can- 
not  say  that  I  da"  "You  profess  to  have  no 
sense  of  sinfulness,  and  yet  you  admit  that  you  have 
no  love  toward  the  Saviour  who  died  for  you,  and 
who,  having  ascended  to  heaven,  there  intercedes 
in  your  behalf  1"  But  I  say  still  further,  "Take 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  life  as  the  rule  of  your  con- 
duct, and  attempt  to  govern  yourself  by  the  law  of 
gentleness,  meekness,  and  love  for  one  day."  The 
moment  he  does  this  he  finds  himself  in  difficulty ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  comes  hack  and  says, 
"  Oh,  I  broke  it  here,  and  I  broke  it  there.  I  found 
myself  unequal  to  the  task."  I  do  not  care  which 
one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  Christ  a  man 
undertakes  to  follow,  he  needs  undertake  to  follow 
it  but  one  day  to  have  revealed  to  him  the  barren- 
ness of  hb  spiritual  life  and  the  sinfulness  of  hb 
nature.  ^Beecher^ 

%,  Should  Instoatly  lead  to  action. 

(1479.)  The  sooner  we  turn  to  the  ways  of  God, 
the  better  we  speed.  How  so?  Partly  in  this, 
that  the  work  goes  on  the  more  kindly  as  being 
carried  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  present  influence 
and  impubion  of  grace ;  whereas,  if  the  heart  grow 
cold  again,  it  will  be  more  difficult.    A  blow  when 
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tb«  iron  is  hot  does  more  than  ten  at  another  time 
when  il  grows  cold  again  :  so  when  thy  heart  grows 
coid,  thou  wilt  not  have  that  advantage  as  when 
thou  art  under  warm  conviction. 

-^Mattton^  1630-1667. 

(1480.)  or  all  things  in  the  world,  do  not  wait 
to  see  if  your  convictions  will  not  do  something  of 
themselves.  When  the  dairyman  brings  in  his 
overilowing  pail  from  the  yard,  and  pours  the  millc 
iilto  the  pans,  and  sets  them  on  their  various  shelves, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  that  these  pans  should 
stand  still,  that  the  cream  may  rise;  and  many 
people  seem  to  treat  their  hearts  as  thoueh  they 
were  pans  of  milk,  which  should  stand  still  while 
the  cream  rises  on  them.  But  nothing  comes  from 
involuntary  life.  *'  Work  m^,"  says  God,  '*your 
civn  salvation."  It  is  not  passivity,  but  activity^ 
that  befits  the  nature  of  tnat  which  you  carry 
within  yourselves.  Therefore,  if  you  have  a  yearn- 
ing desire  for  something,  carry  it  forward  and 
ratify  it. 

Do  you  ask  what  you  shall  do  ?  One  of  the  first 
things  I  exhort  everv  man  to  do  is  this :  Look  and 
see  what  sin,  what  hindrance,  what  entanglement, 
what  yoke  or  bondage,  there  is  in  you.  Begin 
that  way,  but  do  not  feel  that  the  work  is  accom- 
plished when  you  have  done  that.  That  is  only  the 
preparation.  As,  when  a  person  that  is  working  in 
mortar  or  clay  is  summoned  to  go  and  see  a  friend, 
he  begins  by  throwing  off  his  working-clothes  and 
washing  his  hands  as  a  preliminary  step  to  getting 
ready,  so  a  man  who  is  going  to  see  God  should 
begin  to  prepare  himself  by  breaking  off  his  outward 
sin.  If  It  is  love  of  liquor,  if  it  is  any  dishonest 
trait,  if  it  is  an^  cherished  hatred,  if  it  is  any 
bitter  animosity,  if  it  is  any  illicit  attachment,  if  it 
is  an  entanglement  of  an^  kind,  the  first  step  for 
you  is  to  cut  loose  from  it  If  it  requires  you  to 
break  with  companions  that  are  leading  you  on  in 
sin,  break  with  them  at  once.  Nothing  will  test  a 
man's  earnestness  quicker  than  this.  If  you  do 
that,  you  are  in  a  slate  in  which,  even  though  you 
are  not  a  Christian,  there  is  much  hope  for  you. 

— Beecker* 

(1481.)  My  friends,  consideration  is  a  good 
thing ;  but  if  I  were  in  a  railway  car,  and  had  gone 
over  a  cliff,  and  were  rolling  down,  and  down,  and 
down,  and  the  stove  had  begun  to  pour  its  coals 
out,  and  the  flames  were  beginning  to  take  hold  of 
everything  that  was  combustible,  and  I  saw  that 
there  was  a  chance  to  get  out,  I  should  lose  no 
time  in  attempting  to  escape ;  and  if  a  man  should 
pull  me  by  the  skirt  and  say,  "Consider,  my 
friend,  consider,"  I  would  say.  "Let  me  get  out 
first,  and  then  I  will  consider.'  Suppose,  finding 
your  dwelling  in  fiames,  and  yourself  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  consumed  or  suffocated,  you  should 
make  haste  to  escape,  and  a  man  should  say  to 
you,  "It  is  all  right  to  be  concerned  about  your- 
self, but  consider.**  Consider?  What  1  when  % 
man  stands  under  an  avalanche,  and  hears  the 
crash  coming  down,  and  runs  to  get  out  of  its  way, 
and  some  one  says  to  him,  '*  Stop,  consider,*'  which 
b  the  fool  under  the  circumstances  ?  When  a  man 
sees  that  there  is  danger  before  him,  and  that 
he  is  moving  toward  it,  there  is  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  which  is  aroused,  and  which  should 
^lot  be  disregarded.  And  there  is  a  self-preserving 
instinct  given  to  the  spirit  as  much  as  to  the  body. 


And  such  a  time  is  a  time,  not  for  consideratioD, 
but  for  action.  When  your  soul  is  in  danger,  riee. 
Flee  for  your  life.  Do  not  wait,  nor  even  look 
back.  The  very  ol^ect  of  haste  is  to  rescue  meo 
before  the  fascination  of  evil,  which  has  been  broken, 
shall  return. 

There  are  bays  along  rocky  coasts.  Where  pro- 
montories stretch  out,  a  bay  runs  in.  When  the 
tide  is  out,  it  is  charming  to  walk  about  on  the 
sand.  But  when  the  tide  comes  in  there  is  danger, 
unless  one  is  on  the  alert  For  it  comes  stealing  in 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  often  shuts  off  the  pro- 
montories long  before  it  runs  up  into  the  Imj. 
And  if  a  man  is  amusing  himself  there  with  no 
heed  and  no  outlook,  the  insidious  title,  which 
comes  in  sweet  as  the  blossoming  of  a  flower,  but 
with  all  the  power  of  the  ocean  behind  it,  will  over- 
take him.  If  he  does  not  flee  before  the  promon- 
tories are  shut  off,  he  will  never  flee.  It  is  now  or 
fUTjer  wiih  him.  There  is  many  and  many  a  man 
hemmed  in  between  two  promontories  which  invite 
the  tide  and  the  ocean.  Now  is  your  time  to 
escape.  If  you  wait  till  the  tide  comes  in,  you  will 
be  drowned.  If  there  are  any  here  in  whom  the 
tide  of  appetite,  or  the  tide  of  passion,  or  the  tide 
of  infatuation  for  gambling,  or  the  tide  of  cornip- 
tion,  is  out,  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  flee.  Do 
not  wait  for  it  to  come  back  again.  Be  precipitatep 
and  save  your  souls.  — Biecker, 

(1482.)  A  man  who  feels  that  he  is  sinful  in  such 
a  sense  that  he  needs  God's  forgiving  mercy,  and 
that  sinfulness  in  him  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
needs  God*s  help  to  overcome  it,  has  a  sense  of  sin 
that  is  deep  enough  for  practical  exigencies.  How 
strongly  must  he  feel  who  has  this  sense  of  his  sin, 
and  of  his  need  of  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
nature  in  his  character  and  conduct?  In  other 
words,  how  intensive  must  be  that  conviction  ?  It 
must  be  intense  enough  to  lead  him  to  make  exer- 
tion, and  the  needed  exertion,  to  escape  from  the 
evil,  and  eo  toward  the  good.  How  heavy  must 
the  wind  blow  to  take  a  man  out  of  the  hatbour  of 
New  York  ?  Must  it  blow  twenty  knots  an  hour  ? 
Well,  that  will  take  him  out  easily.  Fifteen  knots  ? 
Yes,  that  will  take  him  out  Ten  knots?  That 
will  take  him  out  too.  Five  knots  ?  Yes,  he  will 
get  out  with  that.  But  suppose  the  wind  blows  but 
one  knot  an  hour?  Well,  it  is  better  to  go  out 
with  one  knot  an  hour  than  not  to  go  out  at  all. 

How  much  must  a  man  feel  the  hatefulness  and 
malignity  of  sin?  How  much  must  he  feel  ihe 
danger  of  sin  ?  What  stress  of  conviction  must  a  man 
have  in  order  that  that  stress  may  carry  him  away 
from  lethargy,  and  indifference,  and  neglect,  and  low 
desires?  Not  so  much  as  many  suppose.  If  it 
does  carry  him  away  from  these  things,  it  is  suffi- 
cient It  would  be  easier  if  the  outflow  were 
strong.  Nevertheless,  the  lowest  measure  of  re* 
ligious  experience  is  enough,  if  a  man  avail  himself 
of  it,  and  flee  from  selfishness  and  pride,  and  take 
the  help  of  God  which  is  proffered  to  him. 

— Backer. 

6.  Should  lead  ui  to  Ohrial 

( 1483. )  Suppose  one  of  your  children  has  offended 
you,  and  you  say  to  him,  "Come,  my  dear,  I  freely 
forgive  you  ;  come  and  give  me  a  kiss,  and  it  is  all 
over."  He  shakes  his  head,  and  says,  "  No,  fiither, 
I  cannot  kiss  you  ;  "  and  he  runs  away  upstairs  and 
shuts  himself  up.    You  knock  at  the  door,  and  s&y« 
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^Qamt^  wpf  cFJld,  come  and  kiss  me,  and  it  is  all 
Jbcgiven."  Eat  he  shakes  his  head  and  says,  "  No, 
never. "  Ho  shuts  himself  up  there  all  alone,  and 
he  thinks  he  is  doing  more  to  put  away  your  aneer 
by  so  doing  than  by  obeying  your  command.  \ou 
say  to  him  solemnly,  "My  child,  I  will  chasten  you 
again  for  disobedience  if  you  do  not  come  and  accept 
the  forgiveness  which  I  offer  to  you  if  you  will  but 
kiss  me."  The  Child  sullenly  says,  "No,  father,  I 
will  do  something  else  that  is  more  humbling;" 
and  then  you  feel  in  your  soul  that  that  is  an  un- 
humbled  child  or  else  he  would  at  once  do  what  his 
father  told  him,  without  thinking  whether  it  would 
be  a  humiliating  thing  or  not.  It  would  be  a 
humbling  thing  because  his  father  told  him  to  do  it, 
and  if  he  were  a  right-minded  child  he  would  do  it 
from  a  spirit  of  obedience.  Now,  you  may  think  it 
very  humble  on  your  part  to  want  to  feel  a  great 
deal  of  conviction,  and  to  shed  a  great  many  tears, 
and  to  pray  a  great  many  prayers,  but  the  most 
lowly  thing  you  can  do  is  to  perform  what  the 
Master  tells  you.  ** Trust  me,"  saith  He ;  "do  not 
go  over  there  to  weep ;  come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
kboor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yoo 
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(1484.)  I  will  tell  yon  a  little  anecdote  which  I 
have  often  told  before ;  it  brings  to  your  mind  more 
clearly  than  any  other  means  your  right  to  believ^ 
in  Christ.  I  am  speaking  to  those  who  say,  "I 
have  no  right  to  trust  Christ."  But  if  Christ  com- 
mands you  to  do  it,  and  if,  moreover.  He  tells  you, 
*'yon  are  condemned  already  because  you  do  not 
believe."  You  certainly  have  a  right  to  believe. 
Sitting  one  day  in  court  with  a  judge  interesting 
myself  with  some  trials  that  were  gomg  on,  there 
was  wanted  a  witness.  I  am  not  clear  about  his 
name,  but  I  think  it  was  Brown.  So  it  was  said 
from  the  bench  that  Brown  was  wanted  next.  The 
usher  down  in  the  court  cried  out,  "  Brown  1" 
Some  one  near  the  door  cried,  **  Brown  1 "  and  I 
could  hear  them  calling  out  in  the  street  two  or 
three  times,  "  Brown  1  Brown  I  Brown  1 "  The 
court  was  very  crowded.  By -and -by  there  came  in 
at  the  court  door,  with  a  great  dad  of  difficulty, 
a  little,  ugly,  mean-looking  creature.  He  came 
pushing  and  elbowing  his  way.  There  was  a  fine, 
tall  gentleman  standmg  in  the  court,  looking  on. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  pushed  about,  and  he  said  in 
a  very  peremptory  manner,  "Who  are  you?" 
"  Brown,"  said  the  man,  "  I  am  Brown."  "  Well, 
but,"  said  the  other,  "  who  U  Brown  ?  "  "  Nobody," 
said  he,  "only  I  was  told  to  come."  It  was 
wonderful  how  everybody  made  way  for  Brown, 
because  he  was  told  to  come.  They  just  cleared  a 
lane  for  him,  and  I  do  not  suppose  for  my  lord  and 
dake  they  would  have  made  room,  they  were  so 
tightly  packed ;  but  Brown  must  come  in  anyhow, 
because  he  was  wanted.  It  did  not  matter  how 
poor  he  looked,  how  ragged,  how  greasy,  how  dirty, 
Brown  was  wanted  and  he  had  a  nght  to  come.  So 
now,  God  commands  you  to  trust  Christ  But  yoo 
«y,  "  There  is  a  big  sin  standing  up.'*  And  He  says, 
"Who  are  you?*'^  You  say,  '^A  poor  sinner." 
'*  And  what  is  a  poor  sinner  ?  "  says  He.  "  Nothing 
at  all,"  yoo  say:  "but  Jesus  Christ  told  me  to 
trust  in  Him.  If  He  is  wrong  I  leave  the  blame 
with  Him,  I  wUl  not  keep  bade  from  Him." 

-—Spurgtom^ 

T.  iKfliiir  OQ9«lBlloii  la  thorongli. 

(1485.)  As  knives  and  lanceu  must  firrt  be  used  | 


to  open  that  wound  which  is  full  of  corruption,  evea 
to  the  bottom,  and  then  sharp  and  bitter  salve  to 
draw  out  the  corruption  and  to  eat  out  the  dead 
flesh  thereof,  before  there  come  any  healing  plaster 
near  it,  the  nature  whereof  is  to  close  up  and  skin 
the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  which,  if  any  corrup- 
tion remain,  afterwards  breeds  much  inconvenience 
and  makes  the  wound  far  more  dangerous :  even  so 
it  fareth  with  all  those  who  are  wounded  with  the 
venomous  dart  of  self-love,  which  wound,  being 
choked  with  the  corruption  and  dead  flesh  3L 
covetousness  and  pride,  they  yet  will  use  no  other 
medicine  for  the  curing  thereof  than  that  pleasant 
healing  salve  of  the  Gospel,  which,  if  they  knew  in 
truth  how  little  the  same  did  profit  them  before  such 
time  as  the  sharp  lancing  knife  of  God's  law  had 
opened  the  wound,  and  the  bitter  salves  of  His 
judgments  and  sharp  threatenings  had  eaten  out  the 
rottenness  thereof,  they  would  go  another  way  to 
work,  and  use  a  more  suitable  course  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  health,  although  it  be  very  tedious  and  sharp 
at  the  first.  — Cawdray^  1 598-1664. 

(14S6.)  The  soul  in  this  great  work  is  convinced 
and  sensible,  as  of  the  evu  of  sin,  so  of  its  own 
misery  by  reason  of  sin.  They  who  before  read  the 
threats  of  God's  law,  as  men  do  the  whole  stories 
of  foreign  wars,  or  as  they  behold  the  wounds  and 
the  bl<x>d  in  a  picture,  or  piece  of  arras,  which 
never  makes  them  smart  or  fear :  now  they  find  it 
is  their  own  story,  and  they  perceive  they  read  their 
own  doom,  as  if  they  found  their  names  written  in 
the  curse,  or  heard  the  law  say;  as  Nathan,  "Thou 
art  the  man."  The  wrath  of  God  seemed  to  him 
but  as  a  storm  to  a  man  in  a  dry  house,  or  as  the 
pains  of  the  sick  to  the  healthful  stander-by,  or  as 
the  torments  of  hell  to  a  child  that  sees  the  story  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  upon  the  wall ;  but  now  he  finds 
the  disease  is  his  own,  and  feels  the  pain  in  his  own 
bowels,  and  the  smart  of  the  wounds  in  bis  own 
souL  In  a  word,  he  finds  himself  a  condemned 
man,  and  that  he  is  dead  and  damned  in  point  of 
law,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  mere  execu- 
tion to  make  him  most  absolutely  and  irrecoverably 
miserable.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1487.)  This  conviction  is  not  by  mere  argumen- 
tation, as  a  man  is  convinced  of  the  verity  of  some 
inconceming  consequence  by  dispute ;  but  also  by 
the  sense  of  our  desperate  misery,  as  a  man  in 
famine  of  the  necessity  of  food  ;  or  a  man  that  had 
read  or  heard  his  sentence  of  condemnation,  is  con- 
vinced of*  the  absolute  necessity  of  pardon  ;  or  as  a 
man  that  lies  in  prison  for  debt,  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  surety  to  discharge  it.  Now  the 
sinner  finds  himself  in  another  case  than  ever  he 
was  aware  of;  he  feels  an  insupportable  burden 
upon  him,  and  sees  there  is  none  but  Christ  can 
take  it  off.  He  perceives  that  he  is  under  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  that  the  laws  proclaim  him  a  rebel  and 
an  outlaw,  and  none  but  Cnrist  alone  can  make  his 
peace :  he  is  a  man  pursued  by  a  lion,  that  must 
perish,  if  he  find  not  present  sanctuary.  He  feels 
the  curse  doth  lie  upon  him,  and  upon  all  he 
hath  for  his  sake,  ana  Christ  alone  can  make  him 
blessed  :  he  is  now  brought  to  this  dilemma,  either 
he  must  have  Christ  to  justify  him,  or  be  etenially 
condemned ;  he  must  have  Christ  to  save  him,  or 
bum  in  hell  for  ever ;  he  must  have  Christ  to  bring 
him  again  to  God,  or  be  shut  out  of  His  presence 
everlastingly ;  and  now  no  wonder  if  he  ay  as  the 
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msutvr  I^mbert,  "None  but  Christ  1  none  but 
Christ  1 "  It  is  not  gold,  but  bread,  that  will  satisfy 
the  hungry ;  nor  anything  but  pardon  that  will 
comfort  the  condemned.      — Baxttr^  1615-1691. 

8.  Abortive  conTiotlons. 

(1488.)  What  makes  conWcttons  prove  abortive? 
Wherein  is  the  defect  ? 

1.  They  are  not  deep  enough  :  a  sinner  never 
saw  himself  lost  without  Christ ;  the  seed  that 
wanteth  depth  of  earth  withered.  These  con  vie- 
tions  are  like  blossoms  blown  off  before  they  come 
to  maturity. 

2.  These  convictions  are  involuntary  ;  the  sinner 
doth  what  he  can  to  stifle  these  conviciions;  he 
drowns  them  in  wine  and  mirHi ;  he  labours  to  get 
rid  of  them  :  as  the  deer  when  it  is  shot,  nms  and 
shakes  out  the  arrow  ;  so  doth  he  the  arrow  of  con> 
viction  :  or  as  the  prisoner  that  files  off  his  fetters, 
and  breaks  loose  ;  so  a  man  breaks  loose  from  his 
convictions.  His  corruptions  are  stronger  than  his 
convictions. 

3.  Men  have  some  kind  of  humiliation,  and  have 
shed  tears  for  their  sins,  therefore  now  they  hope 
the  kingdom  of  grace  is  come  into  their  hearts. 
But  this  is  no  infallible  sign  of  grace ;  Saul  wept, 
Ahab  humbled  himself.  — Watson^  1696. 

9.  TlMdii^of  thoMwhoamuuUroo&viottQn. 

(1489.)  When  a  man  is  under  conviction  of  sin, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  deciding  for  Christ,  it  is  a 
perilous  thing  for  him  to  throw  himself  where 
pleasures  may  entice,  where  indulgences  may 
solicit,  where  anything  ma^  come  in  to  unsettle 
his  purpose.  It  takes  very  little  to  carry  down  the 
scale  when  it  stands  at  equipoise.  Very  often  the 
least  thing  will  do  it. 

I  say  this  because  I  have  been  10  long  a 
time  dealing  with  men  that  I  know  what  their 
feelings  are,  and  1  know  that  such  warning  is  often 
needed  when  men  are  serious-minded  ;  when  they 
are  very  near  to  the  kingdom  of  (>od — as  near  as 
some  of  you  are  to-night — ^so  near  that  it  would  take 
the  merest  pressure  of  the  hand  to  bear  them  over 
the  line,  and  within  the  sacred  precinct.  Men 
ridicule  us  sometimes,  who  do  not  well  consider 
what  they  say,  and  who  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  moral  qualities,  when  we  say  to  a  man, 
'*  Withhold  yourself  even  from  lawful  pleasures ;  do 
not  go  into  company  which  at  other  times  you  might 
properly  keep  ;  God's  Spirit  strives  with  you  ;  your 
heart  is  brought  into  such  a  temper,  and  under  such 
influences,  that  that  which  would  be  perfectly  allow- 
able at  another  time,  is  not  wise  at  this  crisis." 
As,  when  a  person  is  sick,  diet  which  in  health  if 
perfectly  right  is  bad  for  him ;  so  when  a  man  is 
coming  back  to  himself  and  to  bis  Saviour,  there 
are  many  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  because 
in  such  critical  hours  and  moments  little  things  go 
90  far. 

When  guides  are  takin?  men  along  Alpine 
stretches  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  sun  has  begun 
to  shine,  and  the  vast  avalanches  lie  above,  they 
will  not  let  them  speak,  and  say  to  them,  as  they 
begin  to  make  the  turn,  "  While  going  round  this 
ravine  on  the  narrow  path,  let  no  man  say  a  word.'* 
And  so  they  go  on  in  silence,  one  after  another. 
Why  ?  Because  so  exactly  balanced,  sometimes,  is 
the  avalanche,  that  the  edio,  and  the  vibration  of 
the  air  which  is  produced,  will  be  lust  what  is 
necessary  to  break  the  last  icicle  that  oolds  it,  and 


down  will  come  the  avalanche.  At  other  points  in 
the  passage  they  may  shout  as  loud  as  they  please, 
and  it  will  do  no  harm  ;  but  there  are  critical  points 
where  the  guide  says,  **  Hush,  and  do  not  even 
whisper.*'  It  is  a  very  little  thing  ;  but  oh  1  does  it 
not  take  hold  of  tremendous  consequences  ? 

A  companion  that  is  good  for  hours  of  health 
may  be  a  bad  companion  for  hours  of  sickness.  A 
companion  that  is  good  for  ordinary  times  may,  at 
certain  critical  times  of  a  man's  moral  hbtoiy,  be 
ruinous,  not  intending  it.  Thousands  of  men  have 
been  destroyed  in  this  world,  I  doubt  not,  who 
never  knew,  nor  suspected  even,  that  it  was  the 
smallest  circumstance  that  determined  their  de- 
struction. As  trains  are  destroyed  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  switch  no  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch,  so  little  things  often  determine,  at  critical 
periods,  meu*s  fate  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

iO.  la  deepened  by  every  attempt  to  obey  tlie 
law  of  God. 

(1490.)  llie  first  attempt  which  he  makes  to 
Upovem  himself  accortling  to  the  lavrs  of  God  will 
show  to  him  the  incredible  power  and  control  which 
pride  has  gained  in  him.  And  when  he  undertakes 
to  govern  that  pride,  he  will  have  a  sense  of  its  un* 
governableness  which  perhaps  he  never  had  before. 

There  is  a  frve-year-old  colt  in  the  pasture;  I 
call  him  to  me.  I  shake  the  oats  in  the  measure. 
I  feed  him.  He  eats  out  of  my  hand.  And  I  say, 
'*  Talk  to  me  about  this  colt's  being  fractious  1  See 
how  docile  he  is."  I  lead  him  into  the  yard.  I 
put  the  harness  on  him.  I  undertake  to  dnve  him. 
Oh,  how  docile  he  is  now  I  I1ie  moment  he  feds 
the  harness  how  he  rears  and  plunges  I  How 
fractious  he  is  1  He  is  unwilling  that  anybody  bat 
himself  shall  have  the  control  of  him.  You  could 
not  bring  out  his  spirit  till  you  laid  the  harness  on 
him. 

A  man  thinks  himself  to  be  all  right.  Yes,  so 
waters  that  flow  almost  on  a  level,  singing  and 
murmuring  as  they  go,  suppose  they  are  all  right 
But  lay  across  their  channel  an  obstruction  so  that 
they  cannot  move  just  as  they  wish.  How  they 
begin  to  plunge  over  that  obstruction,  with  hoarse 
plaints !  If  you  let  man's  pride  and  selfishness  run 
as  they  want  to,  they  do  not  make  any  report.  So 
long  as  they  are  undisturbed  they  are  quiet  enough. 
But  lay  upon  them  the  law  of  God,  attempt  to  bring 
them  into  subjection  to  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  say  to  them,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  and  see  how  they  will  like  that  Let  them 
undertake  to  put  that  rule  in  practice.  Let  pride 
subscribe  to  it ;  let  vanity  subscribe  to  it ;  let 
avarice  subscribe  to  it ;  let  passion  and  temper,  in 
all  th«>ir  vagaries,  subscribe  to  it.  Let  envy  and 
jealousy  come  up  and  submit  themselves  to  it 
When  a  man  does  that,  he  will  And  that  he  has  a 
different  nature  to  deal  with.  If  you  do  it  yourself, 
you  will  And  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  live  accord* 
ing  to  (he  law  of  (fod.  — Backer, 
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tloii  of  the  character,  of  Ood. 

(1491.)  If  there  were  beings  who  lived  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  in  dwdUngy  adorned  with 
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•tetucs  and  paintings,  and  everything  which  is  pos- 
sessed in  rich  abundance  by  those  whom  men 
esieem  fortunate ;  and  if  these  bein^  could  receive 
tidings  of  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  gods,  and 
could  then  emerge  from  their  hidden  dwellings 
through  the  open  fissures  of  the  earth  to  the  places 
which  we  inhabit;  if  they  could  suddenly  behold 
the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  vault  of  heaven; 
could  recognise  the  expanse  of  the  cloudy  firma- 
ment, and  the  might  of  the  winds"  of  heaven,  and 
admire  the  sun  in  his  majesty,  beauty,  and  radiant 
effulgence  ;  and  lastly,  when  night  veiled  the  earth 
in  darkness,  they  could  behold  the  starry  heavens, 
the  changing  moon,  and  the  stars  rising  and  setting 
in  the  unvarying  course  ordained  from  eternity, 
they  would  surely  exclaim,  **  There  are  gods  I  and 
such  great  things  must  be  the  work  of  their  hands." 
^Aristotle:  Quoted  by  Ilnmboldi  in  his  Cast/tat. 

(1492  )  As  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  may  easily, 
by  a  Uitle  beam  that  shineth  in  at  a  chink,  con- 
ceive there  is  a  sun,  from  whence  that  beam 
descendeth ;  or  as  a  traveller  in  the  wilderness, 
that  falleth  upon  some  channel  cr  brook,  may 
■scend  by  the  same  to  the  well  or  fountain :  even 
so  he  that  beholdeth  and  considereth  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  world  may  thereby  conceive  of  the 
wonderful  Artificer  or  Worker  that  made  them. 

^-Cawdray^  1609. 

('493-)  The  visible  world  and  every  part  of  it  is 
a  book,  wherein  we  may  read  some  syllables  of  God. 
The  heathens  saw  God  in  heaven,  earth,  fire, 
water,  plants,  and  animals ;  all  creatures  being 
Knes  drawn  from  the  centre.  Though  man  has 
not  the  knowledge  which  Adam  had,  smce  the  flaw 
be  contracted  upon  his  understanding,  yet  there 
being  some  scattered  relics  of  this  knowledge,  he 
may,  by  looking  near  to  the  creatures,  discern,  by 
his  purblind  and  dim  sight,  something  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  every  creature  bein^  a  glass  which 
reflects  some  beams  of  God  upon  his  mind  ;  for  no 
man  in  his  wits  can  conclude  that  the  world  was 
made  by  chance,  but  by  some  being  more  wise 
than  any  being  in  the  world  can  be,  or  than  all 
the  wisest  men  in  the  world  put  together.  We 
know  the  courage,  conduct,  and  power  of  a  general 
by  the  sight  of  his  conquests,  the  skilfulness  of  an 
artificer  by  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  the 
eloquence  of  an  orator  by  reading  his  speech, 
though  we  never  saw  the  faces  of  any  of  them, 
lliere  are  very  few  attributes  but  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence  discover  in  some  measure 
to  us ;  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead"  (Rom.  L  20). 

We  may  as  truly  conclude  all  this  of  God,  by 
the  prospect  of  the  creation,  as  a  man  might  con- 
dode  the  wisdom,  power,  and  magnificence  of  the 
Romans  by  sight  of  their  pyramids,  theatres, 
statues,  buildings,  and  other  conveniences  in  the 
city  for  the  people;  for  it  b  a  rational  way  of 
txguing^  from  the  excellency  of  the  efiect  to  the 
exoeUcDcy  oC  the  cause,  and  from  the  perfection  of 
the  cieatiiie  to  the  pofection  of  God.^ 

^Chamock^  1638-1680. 

(1494.)  The  philotopher  conjectured  tnily,  who^ 
being  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and 
Mine  to  the    shore^    spying  some   mathematical 


figures  drawn  on  the  sand,  cried  out  with  joy^ 
"  Vertigia  hominum  vides,**  I  see  the  luotsteps  of 
men,  and  comforted  his  despairing  companions, 
that  they  were  not  cast  into  a  desert,  or  place  0/ 
savages,  but  of  men  civil  and  wise,  as  he  dis- 
covered by  those  impressions  of  their  minds.  And 
if  we  observe  the  frame  of  the  world,  the  concatena- 
tion of  the  superior  with  the  middle,  and  of  the 
middle  with  the  lower  parts,  whereby  it  is  not  an 
accidental  aggregation  of  bodies,  but  an  entire 
universe :  if  we  consider  the  just  disposing  them 
conveniently  to  their  nature  and  dignity,  the 
inferior  and  less  noble  dependmg  on  the  sujierior, 
and  that  so  many  contrary  natures  with  that 
fidelity  and  league  of  mutual  love  embiace  and 
assist  each  other,  that  every  one  working  according 
to  its  peculiar  quality,  yet  all  unite  their  operations 
for  one  general  end,  the  preservation  and  benefit  of 
the  whole,  must  we  not  strongly  conclude  that  it 
is  the  work  of  a  designing  and  most  wise  agent  ? 

— BaUs^  1625-169^ 

t.  Itt  rertfatloii  off  Qod  Is  neoeisarlly  imper- 
fbcfe. 

(1495.)  AH  nature  is  incapable  of  discovering 
God  in  a  full  manner  as  Jie  may  be  known. 
Nature,  like  Zaccheus,  is  of  too  low  a  stature  to  see 
God  in  the  length  and  breadth,  heighth  and  depth, 
of  His  perfections.  The  key  of  man's  reason 
answers  not  to  all  the  wards  in  the  lock  of  those 
mysteries.  The  world  at  best  is  but  a  shadow  of 
God,  and  therefore  cannot  discover  Him  in  His 
magnificent  and  royal  virtues,  no  more  than  a 
shadow  can  discover  the  outward  beauty,  the 
excellent  mien,  and  the  inward  endowments  of  the 
person  whose  shadow  it  is.  Ail  that  a  shadow  will 
mform  me  of,  is  whether  it  be  the  shadow  of  a  man 
or  brute.  It  discovers  something  of  God,  not  so 
much  of  Him  as  to  give  the  soul  a  full  com- 
placency ;  the  fhiit  of  it  is  but  a  thirst  without  a 
satisfaction.  -^Chamock^  i62S-i68a 

(1496.)  Nature  discovers  that  there  is  a  God, 
but  not  full^  what  that  God  is;  nor  does  the 
creation  furnish  man  with  a  notion  of  God  suitable 
to  the  excellency  and  immensity  of  His  nature ;  as 
a  blind  man  who  hears  a  discourse  of  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  being  brought  under  the  beams  of 
it  striking  hot  upon  his  Ixxly,  feels  the  warmth 
and  knows  there  is  such  a  thing  men  call  the  sun, 
and  is  sensible  of  some  eflects  of  it,  but  has  not  a 
full  conception  of  the  enlightening  nature  of  the 
sun,  nor  knows  what  the  body  of  the  sun  is,  nor 
what  kind  of  shape  it  appears  in,  and  if  he  should 
declare  his  conception  of  it,  it  would  be  strangely 
difierent  from  the  true  nature  of  the  sun,  a  mon- 
strous mistaken  description  of  it,  not  suitable  to 
that  planet ;  nav,  what  man  is  there  that  sees  the 
sun  every  day,  that  is  able  to  say  he  fully  knows  the 
nature  of  it  by  his  sight,  or  the  constant  influences 
which  he  feels  from  it  ? 

—Chamoek^  i628-i68a 

(1497,)  Though  the  earth  is  crowded  with  proofs 
of  the  Divine  beneficence,  ^et  the  worldly  man  sees 
but  a  glimpse  of  it;  he  is  as  one  standing  only 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple  which  records 
God's  goodness.  But  the  true  believer  is  one  who 
has  entered  its  sacred  walls,  and  mingled  with  its 
worshippers.  The  great  display,  "  the  unrpeakable 
gift,"  remains  wiiJun.     Wnile  its  walls  are  filled 
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with  testimoniet  of  goodness  infinite,  on  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  he  sees  inscribed,  "God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  beeotten  Son." 
Now  he  can  eadiMm,  **  Herein  is  love  !  **  It  is 
he  that  can  sav,  "Thanks  be  onto  God  for  His 
imspeakable  gilt.'*  ^>Sa/4m 

&  ttlflaIl''T8r7good.'* 

(1498.)  Every  one  of  God*s  works  b  lo  profit- 
able, that,  as  the  aromatic  fruit,  not  only  u  the 
kemAl  a  natroeg,  but  the  skin  of  it  is  mace.  As  in 
a  fair  suit  of  arras,  though  the  hangings  never 
appear  to  their  full  advantage,  but  when  they  are 
opened  in  all  their  dimensions,  and  seen  together, 
yet  a  small  ^red  may  assure  you  of  the  excellency 
of  the  colour  and  the  richness  of  the  stuff;  so, 
though  the  Divine  perfections  would  appear  most 
in  their  beauty  and  glory,  if  we  were  able  at  one 
▼iew  to  behold  the  whole  world  in  its  several 
eminences  and  beauties,  yet  a  little  part  of  it  may 
speak  the  worth  and  richness  of  the  whole. 

— SmnnacJk,  1673. 

(1499.)  We  can  never  neglect  the  meditation  of 
the  creatures  without  a  blemish  cast  on  the  Creator's 
wisdom.  As  every  river  can  conduct  us  to  the  sea, 
so  every  creature  points  us  to  an  ocean  of  infinite 
wisdom.  Not  the  minutest  of  them  but  rich  tracts 
of  this  may  be  observed  in  them,  and  a  due  sense  of 
God  result  from  them. 

The  whole  world  is  like  a  looking-glass,  which 
whole  and  entire  represents  the  image  of  God,  and 
every  broken  piece  of  it,  every  shred  of  a  creature, 
doth  the  like.  His  name  is  glorious,  and  His  attri- 
butes are  excellent  in  all  the  earth,  as  the  glory  of 
the  sun  is  in  every  beam  and  smaller  flash  ;  He  is 
seen  in  every  insect,  in  every  spire  of  grass. 

— CkarMock^  162S-1680. 

(1500.)  If  God  be  the  Creator  and  caose  of  all, 
then  we  must  remember  that  all  His  works  are  good ; 
and  therefore  nothing  must  be  hated  by  us  that  He 
hath  made,  considered  in  its  native  goodness.  God 
hateth  sin,  and  so  must  we :  for  that  He  made  it 
not  (Rev.  ii.  6 ;  Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  Isa.  i.  14).  And  He 
hateth  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  as  such  (Ps.  v.  5) ; 
and  so  must  we,  but  we  must  love  all  of  God  that 
is  in  them,  and  love  them  for  it.  That  is  somewhat 
eood  and  amiable  in  every  creature  ;  yea,  all  of  it, 
that  is  of  God.  Though  toads  and  serpents  are 
odious  to  us,  because  tney  are  hurtful,  and  seem 
deformed  in  themselves,  yet  are  they  good  in  them- 
selves, and  not  deformed  as  parts  of  the  universe ; 
but  good  unto  the  common  end.  The  wants  in  the 
wheels  of  your  watch  are  as  useful  to  the  motion  as 
the  solid  parts.  The  night  is  part  of  the  useful 
order  of  the  creation  as  well  as  the  day.  The 
vacant  interspace  in  your  writing  is  needful  as  well 
as  the  words ;  every  letter  should  not  be  a  vowel, 
nor  every  character  a  capital ;  every  member  should 
not  be  a  heart,  or  head,  or  eye ;  nor  should  every 
one  in  a  commonwealth  be  a  king,  or  lord  :  So  in 
the  creation  the  parts  that  seem  base  are  useful  in 
their  places,  and  good  unto  their  ends.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  vilify  or  detest  the  works  of  God,  but 
study  the  excellences  of  them,  and  see,  and  admire, 
tnd  love  them  as  they  are  of  God. 

^Baxttr^  1615-1691. 

(1501.)  He  that  considers  how  little  our  consti- 
tution can  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air  not 
tnudi  higher  than  we  breathe  in,  will  De  satisfied 


that  the  All-Wise  Architect  has  suited  onr  organs  and 
the  bodies  that  are  to  afiect  them,  one  to  another. 


C  ttf  ineqwOitlM  are  not  impcifeetlinu, 

(1502.)  God  determined  His  power  by  His 
dom,  and  although  His  absolute  power  could  have 
made  every  creature  better,  yet  His  ordinate  power, 
which  in  every  step  was  regulated  by  His  wisdom, 
made  everything  best  for  its  designed  intention.  A 
muucian  has  a  power  to  wind  up  a  string  on  a  late 
to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  note  in  itself;  but  in 
wisdom  he  will  not  do  it,  because  the  intended 
melody  would  be  disturbed  thereby  if  it  were  not 
suited  to  the  other  strings  on  the  instrument ;  a  dis* 
cord  would  mar  and  taint  the  harmony  which  the 
lutinist  designed.  God  in  creation  observed  the 
proportions  of  nature ;  He  can  make  a  spider  as 
strong  as  a  lion,  but,  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
which  He  has  settled,  it  is  not  convenient  that  a 
creature  of  so  small  a  compass  should  be  as  strong 
as  one  of  a  greater  bulk.  God's  power  b  always 
regulated  by  His  wisdom  and  will,  and  though  it 
produces  not  what  is  most  perfect  in  itself,  yet  what 
IS  most  perfect  and  decent  in  relation  to  the  end 
He  fixed.  ^Charnock^  162S-168Q, 

(1503.)  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  there  are  degrees 
of  perfection  in  the  creatures,  and  God  is  not  equally 
good  to  all  of  them.  Those  creatures  which  are  ii 
more  noble  and  excellent  natures,  and  to  which  He 
hath  communicated  more  degrees  of  perfection,  the^ 
partake  more  of  His  goodness,  and  are  more  glori- 
ous instances  of  it ;  but  every  creature  partakes  of 
the  Divine  goodness  in  a  certain  degree,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  iL  God,  if  He 
pleased,  co'ild  have  made  nothing  but  immortal 
spirits  ;  and  He  could  have  made  as  many  of  these 
as  there  are  individual  creatures  of  all  sorts  in  the 
world ;  but  it  seemed  good  to  the  wise  Architect, 
to  make  several  ranks  and  orders  of  beings,  and  to 
display  His  power,  and  goodness,  and  wisdom,  in 
all  imaginable  variety  of  creatures,  all  of  which 
should  be  good  in  their  kind,  though  far  short  of 
the  perfection  of  angels  and  immortal  spirits. 

He  that  will  build  a  house  for  all  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  which  a  house  is  capable,  cannot  make 
It  all  foundation,  and  great  beams  and  pillars ;  must 
not  so  contrive  it,  as  to  make  all  rooms  of  state  and 
entertainment ;  but  there  must  of  necessity  be  in  it 
meaner  materials,  rooms  and  offices  for  several  uses 
and  purposes,  which,  however  inferior  to  the  rest 
in  dignity  and  degree,  do  jret  contribute  to  the 
beauty  and  advantage  of  the  whole.  So  in  this 
great  frame  of  the  world,  it  was  fit  there  should  lie 
variety  and  different  degrees  of  perfection  in  the 
several  parts  of  it ;  and  this  is  so  nu*  from  beii^  an 
impeachment  of  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  Him 
that  made  it,  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  both. 

— TiUoison^  1630-1694. 

B.  In  wliat  splxlt  tt  Is  to  be  ttndieO. 

(1504.)  You  must  carefully  note,  that  the  depend- 
ence of  the  creature  on  God,  is  not  to  be  fully  mani- 
fest by  the  dependence  of  any  creature  upon  another. 
The  line  is  locally  distant  from  the  centre ;  and  the 
streams  are  locally  distant  from  the  spring,  though 
they  are  contiguous,  and  have  the  dependency  of  an 
effect.  But  God  is  not  local,  and  so  not  locally  dis- 
tant from  us.    The  nearest  s'lmilitnde  is  that  of  the 
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body's  dependence  on  the  soul  (which  yet  doth  fall 
exceeding  short).  In  God  both  we  and  eveiy  crea- 
tare  do  hve»  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  As  no 
man  of  reason  will  talk  to  a  corpse,  nor  dwell  and 
converse  with  any  man  merely  as  corporeal,  without 
lespect  to  the  soul  that  doth  animate  him,  nor  will 
he  £gdl  in  love  with  a  corpse ;  so  no  man  that  is 
spiritually  wise  (so  far  as  he  is  so)  will  once  look 
upon  any  creature,  much  less  converse  with  it,  or 
fal\  in  love  with  it,  barely  as  a  creature,  conceiving 
it  as  a  thing  that  is  separated  from  God,  or  not 
positively  conceiving  of  God  as  animating  it,  and  as 
being  its  Alpha  and  Omega,  its  beginning  and  end, 
its  princip»a]  efficient,  and  ultimate  filial  cause,  at 
least.  For  this  were  to  imagine  the  carcase  of  a 
creature*  and  to  conceive  of  it  as  such  a  thing  as  Is 
not  in  being.  For  out  of  the  God  of  nature  the 
creature  is  nothing,  nor  can  do  anything ;  for  there 
is  no  such  thing  ;  even  as  out  of  Christ  the  Lord  of 
spiritual  life  and  grace  the  new  creature  is  nothing, 
sind  we  can  do  nothing ;  for  there  is  no  such  new 
creature. 

You  have  here  the  very  difference  between  a 
carnal  and  a  spiritual  life.     The  carnal  man  doth 
tee  only  the  carcase  of  the  world,  and  is  blind  to 
God,  and  seeth  not  Him,  when  he  seeth  that  which 
is  animated  bv  Him.    But  the  spiritual  man  seeth 
God  in  and  by  the  creature,  and  the  creature  is 
nothing  to  him,  but  in  God.     As  an  illiterate  man 
doth  look  upon  a  book,  and  seeth  only  the  letters, 
and  taketh  pleasure  in  their  shape  and  order,  and 
faWs  a  playing  with  it  as  children  do ;  but  he  seeth 
not,  nor  understands  the  sense  ;  and,  therefore  if  it 
contained  the  most  noble  n»ysteries  of  tfie  greatest 
promises,  even  such  as  his  life  did  depend  upon,  he 
loveth  it  not  in  any  such  respect ;  nor  doth  he  for 
that  delight  in  It :  but  let  a  learned  man  have  the 
perusing  of  the  same  book,  and  though  he  may 
commend  the  clearness  of  the  character,  yet  it  is 
the  sense  that  he  principally  observeth,  and  the 
sense  that  he  loveth,  and  the  sense  that  he  delight- 
eth  in  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  sense  is  incomparably 
more  excellent  than  the  character  simply  considered, 
so  it  is  a  higher  and  more  excellent  kind  of  know- 
ledge and  delight  which  he  hath  in  the  book,  than 
that  which  the  illiterate  hath.     And  indeed  it  is  an 
imaginaiy  annihilation  of  the  book,  and  of  every 
character  of  it  formally  considered,  to  conceive  of 
it  as  separated  from  the  sense  ;  for  the  very  essence 
of  it  is  to  be  a  sign  of  that  sense ;  and,  therefore, 
as  the  illiterate  cannot  see  the  sense  of  words  and 
letters,  the  wood  for  trees,  so  the  literate  can  see 
no  such  thing  as  words  without  sense,  nor  would 

Trd  the  materials  but  for  this  signifying  use. 
have  expressed  the  similitude  in  more  words 
than  I  use  in  such  cases,  because  it  much  illustrateth 
oar  present  matter.  It  was  never  the  mind  of  God 
to  make  the  great  body  of  this  world  to  stand  as  a 
separated  thing,  or  to  be  an  idol.  He  made  all  this 
for  Himself.  The  whole  creation  is  one  entire 
volume,  and  the  sense  of  every  line  is  God.  His 
name  is  legible  on  every  creature,  and  he  that  seeth 
not  God  in  all,  understandeth  not  the  sense  of  the 
creation.  As  it  is  eternal  life  to  know  God,  so  this 
God  is  the  life  of  the  creature  which  we  know,  and 
the  knowing  of  Him  in  it  is  the  life  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. The  illiterate  world  doth  gaze  upon  the 
creatares,  and  fall  in  love  with  the  outside  and 
naterials,  and  play  with  it,  but  understandeth  not 
a  creature.  By  separating  it  in  their  apprehensions 
from  God,  the  scnsci  they  do  annihilate  the  world 


to  themselves,  as  to  its  principal  use  and  significa- 
tiop.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1505.)  When  I  was  in  the  galleries  of  Oxford,  I 
saw  many  of  the  designs  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.  I  looked  upon  them  with  reverence, 
and  took  up  such  of  them  as  I  was  permitted 
to  touch  as  one  would  take  up  a  love  token.  It 
seemed  to  me  these  sketches  brought  me  nearer 
the  great  masters  than  their  finished  pictures  could 
have  done,  because  therein  I  saw  the  minds'  pnj- 
cesses  as  they  were  first  bom.  They  were  the  first 
salient  points  of  tlie  inspiration.  Could  1  have 
brought  them  home  with  me,  how  rich  I  should 
have  been  1  how  envied  for  their  possession  1  Now, 
there  are  open  and  free  to  us,  every  day  of  our 
lives,  the  designs  of  a  greater  than  Raphael  or 
Michael  Angela  God,  of  whom  the  noblest 
master  is  but  a  feeble  imitator,  is  sketching  and 
painting  every  hour  the  most  wondrous  pictures^ 
not  hoarded  in  any  gallery,  but  spread  in  light  and 
shadow  round  the  whole  earth,  and  glowing  for  us 
in  the  overhanging  skies.  — Ueic/ur, 

(1506.)  I  have  in  my  house,  a  little  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  there  is  a  faint,  pale,  and  not 
particularly  skilful  representation  of  a  hyacinth. 
It  is  not  half  as  beautiful  as  many  other  pictures 
I  have,  but  I  regard  it  as  the  most  exquisite  of  them 
all.  My  mother  painted  it ;  and  I  never  see  it 
that  I  do  noi  think  that  her  hand  rested  on  it,  and 
that  her  thought  was  concerned  in  its  execu- 
tion. 

Now,  suppose  you  had  such  a  conception  of  God 
that  you  never  saw  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  cloud,  or  any 
natural  object,  that  vou  did  not  instantlv  think, 
*'  My  Father  made  it, '  what  a  natural  world  would 
this  become 'to  you!  How  beautiful  would  the 
earth  seem  to  you  I  And  how  would  you  find  that 
nature  was  a  revelation  of  God,  speaking  as  plainly 
as  His  written  Word  I  And  if  you  are  alone,  in 
solitude,  without  company,  desolate  in  your  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  because  you  have  not  that  inner 
sense  of  the  Divine  love  and  care,  which  it  is  your 
privilege  to  have,  and  which  you  ought  to  have. 

— Beecfur, 

6.  "Lo,  these  are  parts  of  His  ways ;  but  how 
Uttle  a  portion  Is  heard  of  Elm  1 " 

(1507.)  It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some 
peculiar  manifestations  of  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  God  in  each  one  of  the  worlds  that  He 
has  made.  I  mean,  tliat,  in  the  countless  nunibere 
of  worlds  which  He  has  called  into  existence,  there 
may  be  that  to  be  learned  about  God  on  any  one  of 
them  which  could  be  learned  on  no  other ;  that 
each  has  its  own  history,  its  own  vegetable,  animal, 
or  mineral  arrangement ;  and  perhaps  that  each 
may  have  some  one  great  lesson  to  teach  to  all 
other  worlds  about  the  moral  government  of  the 
Creator.  There  are  indeed  certain  great  lessons 
which  would  be  common  to  all— for  all  make 
known  the  same  God  ;  but  in  the  endless  variety 
everywhere  manifested,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
new  views  would  be  unfolded  in  different  parts  of 
the  universe  respecting  the  Creator.  In  the  floral 
department  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  on  our  own 
globe,  for  example,  there  would  be  everywhere 
discerned  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  same  God, 
and  of  the  same  attributes  of  wisdom,  power,  an  J 
goodness,  but,  in  travelling   from  pole  to  pole. 
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throui^h  the  various  zones,  on  hills  and  throogb 
valleys,  in  lawns  and  meadows,  in  journeying  in 
Persia,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  prairie, 
in  the  |)rofused  and  varied  vegetation  of  the  tropics, 
or  in  the  cold  of  the  north,  where  the  lonely  flower 
springs  up  beside  the  bank  of  snow,  how  varied  is 
the  view  \  how  new  are  the  lessons  tau^'ht ;  how 
the  mind  is  kept  intensely  active  in  its  admiration 
of  a  God  who  is  **  wonderful  in  working.'*  A 
similar  thing  on  a  much  grander  scale,  it  is  probable, 
occurs  in  the  endless  variety  of  worlds  which  God 
has  strewed  over  the  heavens. 

^Banutf  i798-i87a 


CURIOSITY. 
1.  Itsfollj. 

(150S.)  It  is  a  great  sign  of  knowledge  not  to  be 
curious  about  everything,  nor  to  wish  to  know  all 
things.  And  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain 
myself  by  an  example. 

Let  us  suppose  a  river,  or  rather  rivers  (T  ask  no 
allowance,  I  only  speak  of  what  rivers  really  are), 
all  are  not  of  the  same  depth.  Some  have  a 
shallow  bed,  others  one  deep  enough  to  drown  one 
unacquainted  with  iL  In  one  part  there  are  whirl- 
pools, and  not  in  another.  It  is  eood,  therefore, 
to  forbear  to  make  trial  of  all,  and  it  is  no  small 
proof  of  knowledge  not  to  wish  to  sound  all  the 
depths ;  whereas  he  who  would  venture  on  every 
part  of  the  river  is  really  most  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  rivers,  and  will  be  often  in  danger 
of  perishing,  from  venturing  into  the  deeper  parts 
with  the  same  boldness  with  which  he  crossed  the 
shallows. 

So  it  is  in  the  things  of  God.  He  that  will  know 
all  things,  and  ventures  to  intrude  into  everything, 
he  it  is  that  is  most  ignorant  what  God  is.  And  of 
rivers,  indeed,  the  greater  part  is  safe,  and  the 
depths  and  whirlpools  few,  but  with  respect  to 
the  things  of  God,  the  greater  part  is  hidden, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  out  His  works.  Why 
then  art  thou  bent  on  drowning  thyself  in  those 
depths  ?  — Chrysostom^  ZM^A/^I' 

(1509.)  He  that  would  comprehend  all  things, 
apprehends  nothing.  As  he  that  comes  to  a  corn 
heap,  the  more  he  opens  his  hand  to  take,  the  less 
he  graspeth,  the  less  he  holrieth.  Where  the  Scrip- 
ture hath  no  tongue,  we  should  have  no  ear. 

—Adanu^  1653. 

(1510.)  Why  do  we  study  that  which  is  impos- 
sible to  learn  ?  What  kind  of  fruit  soever  that  was 
for  which  our  first  parents  sold  their  birthright  in 
Paradise,  I  am  sure  there  was  not  juice  enough  in 
it  to  quench  that  hot  thirst  of  forbidden  knowledge 
which  they  imparted  to  their  posterity.  But  that 
which  only  distempered  Adam's  taste  is  now  be- 
come inherent  in  mankind ;  that  the  more  they 
know,  the  more  they  desire;  and  the  admitting 
them  to  one  secret,  doth  but  hearten  them  on  to 
seek  for  another.  We  all  take  after  Eve,  and  setting 
our  shoulders  to  the  very  portals  of  God's  privy 
chamber,  in  we  must  go,  and  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Divine  counsel 

"—Adams^  1653. 

(1511.)  The  way  to  make  us  mere  fools,  is  to 
affect  to  know  more  than  God  would  have  us. 


Adam's  tree  of  knowledge  made  him  and  hii 
posterity  fools.  Curiosity  was  the  bait,  wherebj 
the  devU  caught  our  first  parents,  and  undid  us  aiL 

— Brooks^  t68a 
t.  Ita  pertlomnesa. 

(i5t2«)  Men  may  soon  be  too  bold  with  bidden 
mysteries;  he  that  modestly  looks  upon  the  sun, 
sees  a  glorious  torch,  and  receives  a  comfortable 
light }  but  he  that  fixeth  his  eyes  too  earnestly  upon 
it,  is  struck  blind;  and  because  he  will  see  more 
than  he  should,  comes  in  the  end  to  see  nothing  at 
alL  — Adams^  i^SS* 

(15 13.)  He  that  piyeth  into  every  cloud  may  ba 
stricken  with  a  thunderbolt.  — MlUa  Coiiu 

S.  Ita  lajnrloumaia. 

(1514.)  (OnihesiihlofaJlyhHrniMgitsei/mike 
candle). — Wise  Solomon  sa^  The  light  is  a  pleasant 
thing ;  and  so  certainly  it  is ;  but  there  is  no  true 
outward  light  which  proceeds  not  from  fire.  The 
light  of  that  fire  then  is  not  more  pleasing  than  the 
fire  of  that  light  is  dangerous :  and  that  pleasure 
doth  not  more  draw  on  our  sight  than  that  danger 
forbids  our  approach.  How  foolish  is  the  fly  that, 
in  a  love  and  admiration  of  this  light,  will  know  no 
distance  ;  but  puts  itself  heedlessly  into  that  flame, 
wherein  it  perishes  !  How  many  bouts  it  fetched, 
every  one  nearer  than  other,  ere  it  made  this  last 
venture,  and  now  that  merciless  fire,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  afiection  of  an  over-fond  client,  hath 
suddenly  consumed  it. 

Thus  do  those  bold  and  busy  spirits,  who  will 
needs  draw  too  near  unto  that  inaccessible  light, 
and  look  mto  things  too  wonderful  for  them  :  so 
long  do  they  hover  about  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
Almighty,  till  the  wings  of  their  presumptuous 
conceits  be  scorched  ;  and  their  daring  curiosity 
hath  paid  them  with  everlasting  destruction. 

O  Lord,  let  me  be  blessed  with  the  knowledge 
of  what  Thou  hast  revealed :  let  me  content  myself 
to  adore  Thy  Divine  Wisdom,  in  what  Thou  hast 
not  revealed.  So  let  me  enjoy  Thy  light,  that  I 
may  avoid  Thy  fire.  '-^HaU^  1574-1656. 

(1515.)  Nothing  wraps  a  man  in  such  a  mist  of 
errors  as  his  own  curiosity  in  searching  things  beyond 
him.  How  happily  do  they  live  that  know  nothing 
but  what  is  necessary  1  Our  knowledge  does  but 
show  us  our  ignorance.  Our  most  studious  scnitiny 
is  but  a  discovery  of  what  we  cannot  know.  We 
see  the  efiect,  but  cannot  guess  at  the  cause. 
Learning  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  being  fiu  in 
the  land,  is,  at  first  rising,  little  and  easily  viewed ; 
but  still,  as  you  go,  it  gapes  with  a  wider  bank : 
not  without  pleasure,  and  delightful  winding ;  while 
it  b  still  on  both  sides  set  with  trees,  and  the 
beauties  of  various  flowers;  but  still,  the  further 
you  follow  it,  the  deeper  and  the  broader  it  is ;  till, 
at  last,  it  en  waves  itself  in  the  un  fathomed  ocean. 
There  you  see  more  water ;  but  no  shore,  no  end 
of  that  liquid,  fluid  vastness.  In  many  things  we 
sound  nature,  in  the  shallows  of  her  revelations  :  vre 
may  trace  her  to  her  second  causes;  but  beyond 
them  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  puxzle  of  the 
soul  and  the  dazzle  of  the  mind's  dim  eyea^  While 
we  speak  of  things  that  are,  that  we  may  dissect, 
and  have  power  and  means  to  find  the  causes,  there 
b  some  pleasure,  some  certainty;  but  when  we 
come  to  metaphysics,  to  long-buned  antiquitv,  and 
unto  unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in  a  sea  which  it 
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deeper  tium  the  short  reach  of  the  life  of  man. 
Mnch  maj  be  gained  by  studious  inquisition ;  but 
much  move  will  ever  rest,  which  man  cannot  dis- 

—Felltham^  1668,/.  66. 


I 


oorer* 


(1516.)  I  think  that  faith  and  much  thinking  do 
not  dwell  well  together ;  not  in  religion  alone.     I 
do  not  think  it  does  to  think  too  much  in  friendship. 
Let  a  child  think  about  all  the  things  he  sees  his 
fiither  and  mother  do,  and  see  if  he  loves  them  any 
better  aAer  that.     Let  a  friend  go  about  insisting 
upon  reducing  all  feelings  and  instincts  to  thoughts, 
and  strive  to  understand  the  nature  of  emotion  by 
thinking    let  him,  instead  of  giving  liberty  in  his 
heart,  go  to  applying  his  philosophy  to  his  friends, 
and  see  if  he  will  stand  nobler  in  friendship  or  not. 
Lk  him  go  out  into  the  realm  of  thinking  about 
etonal  things,  and  it  would  be  just  as  foolish.     Let 
a  man  begin  to  study  the  relations  of  the  race  to 
God^s  government,  and  all  the  mutations  of  govern- 
ment, all  natural  and  civil  law,  and  all  the  ten 
thounnd  questions  that  rise  up  before  the  mind 
that  thinks  and  is  inquisitive  of  such  thoughts  as 
these,  and  the  fact  b  that  idea,  stars,  land,  sea, 
everything — the  more  a  man  thinks  upon  them,  the 
less  is  he  strong,  and  the  more  is  he  enervated. 
The  great  depths  give  up  their  mists,  and  these 
banks  of  white  silver  hue  are  hid  in  the  fog.     There 
are  hours  when  it  seems  as  though  everything  is 
swept  away  from  us ;  that  there  is  no  heaven,  that 
it  is  all  fancy  and  a  dream  ;  that  there  is  no  respon- 
sibility; that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin  and 
virtue ;  that  we  are  all  so  many  animals,  we  are  all 
fiollowing    the    instincts   and   circumstances    that 
press  without  us;  there  is  no  God,  or  He  would 
speak,  or  certainly  He  would  eive  us  some  token 
in  our  extremest  anguish  that  lie  is  near;  there 
would  be  some  dawn  of  light.    There  are  a  great 
many  men  who  strive  to  explain  these  doubts  by 
leferenoe  to  the  natural   laws,   but  no  man  has 
followed  this  line  of  thought  to  any  satisfaction. 
There  are  a  great  many  happy,  genial,  and  hope- 
ful theologians  that  think  at  last  they  have  got  up 
early  enough  to  find  out  God,  and  so  in  every 
generation  you  will  find  a  man  that  explains  every- 
thing.    He  does  until  the  next  man  kicks  it,  and  it 
all  goes  beck  to  dust  again.    When  vou  shall  chain 
the  waves  of  the  sea  that  they  shall  not  rise  any 
more;  when  you  shall  fasten  in  the  tops  of  the 
forest  the  winds  that  rock  them,  that  make  them 
sigh  their  dirges  in  winter  and  sing  their  anthems 
in  summer ;  when  you  shall  stay  the  courses  of  the 
stars  and  bind  the  earth  that  it  shall  not  roll  in  its 
orbit,  then  vou  may  take  these  great  questions,  and, 
by  the  bamu  of  your  thought  and  by  the  cords  of 
your  philosophy  you  may  fasten  them  ;  but  so  long 
as  yon  cannot  do  that,  so  long  will  they  have  free 
course.    And  so  with  tiie  thoughts  of  man.     There 
must  needs  come  hours  when  a  man  finds  himself 
quite  drifted  away  from  his  old  thoughts.     Con- 
tagious hours  they  are,   hours  of  ercat    trouble, 
awakening  hours  of  philosophy  and  of  doubt. 

In  such  hours  as  Uiis  there  »  noticing  for  it  but 
to  run,  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  n|n,  and  that  is 
Godward.  A  man  in  these  hours  that  does  not  run 
for  God,  should  run  for  the  lunatic  asylum.  There 
is  but  one  way  in  which  a  man  can  find  any  rest, 
snd  that  is  to  say  blindly  but  desperately,  **  There 
Is  a  Thinker,  there  *is  a  Controller,  and  if  men  have 
not  dmwn  His  lineaments  right,  and  if  the  portrai- 
ture of  the  books  is  not  right^  one  thing  I  know, 


my  ioul  proclaims  there  is  goodness  and  wisdom, 
there  is  control  y/hatever  it  is  I  seize  it,  I  hold 
by  an  anchor  to  that  blessed  hope."  The  very 
moment  a  man  begins  to  hold  by  that,  sometimes, 
as  bv  an  electric  touch,  the  clouds  fade  away,  the 
sweet  beaming  face  of  Christ  shines  again,  and  all 
the  mists  have  gone  as  sometimes  you  have  seen 
them  in  the  morning  disappear,  you  know  not  how  ; 
we  are  bright  again  and  have  joy  in  Christ,  and  in 
all  the  blessed  promises  of  His  Word ;  and  the 
miracles  r^orded  there  are  not  half  as  marvellous 
as  the  miracles  wrought  in  the  sweet  experience  of 
Christians  every  day.  ^^Beec/ur. 

C  Its  slnftilnii. 

O517O  As  the  Egyptian  who  carried  somewhat 
wound  up  in  his  napkm,  answered  unto  him  that 
demanded  what  it  was,  that  he  had  covered  it  to^ 
the  end  that  no  man  should  see  it :  so,  likewise, 
must  we  learn,  that  if  there  be  anything  hidden  and 
laid  up  in  the  works  of  God  it  is  of  purpose  kept 
from  us,  to  the  end  that  we  should  not  be  too  curi- 
ous to  inquire  after  it,  that  it  is  far  better  to  be 
utterly  ignorant  herein  than  to  have  all  the  know- 
ledge thereof  that  may  be.        ^Cawdray^  1609. 

(15 18.)  As  there  is  a  foolish  wisdom,  so  there  is 
a  wise  ignorance ;  in  not  prying  into  God's  ark,  not 
inquiring  into  things  not  revealed.  I  would  fain 
know  all  that  I  need,  and  all  that  I  may :  I  leave 
God's  secrets  to  Himself.  It  is  happy  for  me  that 
God  makes  me  of  His  Court  though  not  of  His 
Council  -^Hall^  I574^l6s6^ 


CUSTOM. 

1.  Defined. 

(1^19.)  It  IS  to  be  observed  that  at  the  present 
day  It  is  common  to  use  the  words  "  custom  *'  and 
**nabit"  as  synonymous,  and  often  to  employ  the 
latter  where  Bacon  would  have  used  the  former. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  they  denote  respectively  the 
cause  and  the  efliect.  Repeated  acts  constitute  the 
"custom;"  and  the  "habit"  is  the  condition  of 
mind  or  body  thence  resulting.  For  instance,  a 
man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  rise  at  a  certain 
hour  will  have  acquired  the  habit  of  waking  and 
being  ready  to  rise  as  soon  as  that  hour  arrives. 
And  one  who  has  made  it  his  custom  to  drink  drams 
will  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  craving  for  that 
stimulus,  and  of  yielding  to  that  craving  ;  and  so  of 
the  resL  ^WhaUly. 

t.  Beroals  elutfaoter. 

(1520.)  A  man  is  known  by  his  custom  and  the 
course  of  his  endeavours  what  is  his  business.  If  a 
man  be  constantly,  easily,  and  frequently  carried 
away  to  sin,  it  discovers  a  habit  of  soul  and  the 
temper  of  his  heart.  Meadows  may  be  overflowed, 
but  marsh  ground  is  drowned  with  the  return  of 
every  tide.  A  child  of  God  may  be  carried  away, 
and  act  contrary  to  the  bent  and  inclination  of  the 
new  nature  ;  but  when  men  are  drowned  and  over- 
come with  the  return  of  every  temptation,  and 
carried  away,  it  argues  a  habit  of  sin. 

— MantOH^  16JO-1667. 

H  Not  the  standard  Of  right 

(152 1.)  "  Know  that  the  Lord  has  set  apart  h!m 
that  is  godly  for  Himself."     Therefore  it   is   no 
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for  Urn  to  saj,  "I  do  bat  as  others  da" 
He  b  to  reckon  his  hours  by  th«  sun,  not  the  town 
clock  ;  to  take  God's  direction,  not  the  vice  of  the 
multitudes,  as  one  of  their  stamp  and  at  liberty  to 
comply  with  their  fashions. 

— Afanton,  1620-1667. 

(1523.)  Custom  in  moral  practices  becomes  law 
to  men,  by  pressing  upon  their  modesty,  and  by 
outfacing  truth  and    piety.      So  that  unless    the 
custom  nave  warranty  from  the  law,  it  has  the 
same  effect  against  the  law  as  for  it ;  and,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  is  at  no  hand  to  be  trusted,  but  at 
every  hand  to  be  suspected,  lest  it  make  it  necessary 
that  men  become  vicious.    The  customs  of   the 
Cerman  and  neighbouring  nations  so  expound  the 
laws  of  Christ  concerning  temperance,  that  if  by 
their  measures  it  be  defined,  it  looks  so  like  intem- 
perance as  milk  to  milk.     And  the  common  cus- 
toms of  the  world  so  expound  all  the  laws  of  the 
blessed  Jesus,  so  as  to  be  truly  obligatory  at  no 
time,  but  in  the  danger,  or  in  the  article  of  death. 
But  certainly  it  is  but  an  ill  gloss  that  evacuates  all 
the  holy  purposes  of  the  commandment;  and  at 
the  day  of  Judgment,  when  we  shall  see  numberless 
numbers  of  the  damned  hurried  to  their  sad  suf- 
ferings, it  will  be  but  an  ill  apology  to  say,  "  I  did 
as  all  the  world  almost  beside  me,  by  whose  cus- 
toms I  understood  the  laws  of  the  gospel  to  a  sense 
of  ease  and  gentleness,  and  not  by  the  severity  of  a 
few  morose  preachers."      Poggius  tells  us  of   a 
J^eapolitan  shepherd,  that  against  Easter,  going  to 
confession,  he  told  his  confessor  with  a  tender  con- 
science and  great  sorrow  of  heart,   that  he  had 
broken  the  holy  feast  of  Lent,  by  chance  indeed, 
but  yet  with  some  little  pleasure ;  for  when  he  was 
pressing  of  a  new  cheese,  some  of  the  whey  start 
from  the  vessel  and  leaped  into  his  mouth,  and  so 
went  into  his  stomach,     llie  priest,  smiling  a  little 
At  the  phontasmic  conscience  of  the  man,  asked  him 
if  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  else.    The  shepherd 
saying,  *'  he  knew  of  nothing  else  that  did  or  ought 
to  trouble  him  ; "  his  confessor  knowing  the  cus- 
toms of  those  people  upon  the  mountains  of  Naples, 
asked  him  if  he  had  never  robbed  or  killed  any 
stranger  passengers.     "Oh  yes,'*  replied  the  shep- 
herd, "  I  have  been  often  at  that  employment ;  but 
that  we  do  every  day,  and  always  did  so,  and  I 
hope  that  is  no  sin.*'     But  the  cheese,  the  for- 
bidden cheese  stuck  in  his  stomach,  because  every 
one  did  abominate  such  meat  upon  fasting-days ; 
only  the  custom  of  killing  and  stealing  had   har- 
dened his  heart  and   forehead,  till  it  was  not  per- 
ceived. — Jeremy  Taylor^  1612-1667. 

C  No  •zeaie  f  or  ilii. 

(1523.)  It  is  said  of  a  prisoner,  that,  standing  at 
the  bar,  indicted  for  felony,  he  was  asked  by  the 
judge  what  he  could  say  for  himself.  "Truly,  my 
lord,**  says  he,  *'  I  did  mean  no  hurt  when  I  stole  ; 
it  is  an  evil  custom  that  I  have  gotten ;  I  have 
been  used  to  it  ever  since  I  knew  anything.'* 
**  Why,  then,**  says  the  judge,  "  if  it  be  thy  custom 
to  steal,  it  is  my  custom  to  hang  up  thieves.*'  So, 
if  it  be  any  man's  custom  to  swear  upon  every 
slight  occasion,  it  is  God's  custom  not  to  bold  them 
guiltless  that  take  His  name  in  vain.  Is  it  any 
man's  custom  to  whore  and  be  drunk,  it  is  God's 
custom  to  judge  them.  Whatsoever  the  sin  be, 
there  is  no  pleading  of  custom  to  excuse  it — as, 
that  they  meant  no  harm*  it  was  against  their  wilL 


&c  All  the  fig  leaves  that  can  be  gathered*  vaA 
sewed  never  so  close,  will  not  hide  their  nakedness 
from  the  eyes  of  heaven  ;  God  will  certainly  bring 
them  to  judgment.  — Fawctt. 

(1524.)  Our  business  is  not  to  look  to  what  men 
do,    but    to  what    God    speaketh.      It  is  highly 
derogatory  to  the  Supreme   Being  to  make   the 
examples  of  men,  and  not  His  commands,  the  rule 
of  our  lives.    The  examples  of  murderers,  thieves, 
drunkards,  swearers,  are  of  as  much  force  against 
the  good  and  wholesome  law  of  a  prince,  as  the 
irreligious  examples  of  any  men  are  against  the 
holv  and  righteous  laws  of  God.     A  judge  would 
deride  the  malefactor's  plea  that  should  say,  "It 
is  true  I  have  broken  the  king's  laws,  but  have  done 
no  more  than  such  an  esauire,  or  knight,  or  lord  ; 
I  have  but  imitated  them  therein."    Or  that  should 
say,  "  I  was  guilty  of  such  treasons,  but  I  joined 
with  many  other  traitors ;  I  had  good  store  ot 
company  with  me."    And  dost  thou  think,  reader, 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,   when    He    shall 
arraign  thee  for  thine  unchangeable  estate,   and 
demand  of  thee  why  thou  omittedst  the  duties  He 
enjoined  thee,  will  accept  thy  plea  when  thou  shalt 
say,  '*  It  is  true,  Lord,  I  did  live  without  Scripture 
or  prayer  in  my  family,  but  such  and  such  great 
men  who  lived  near  me  did  so  as  well  as  I ;  I  wrote 
after  their  copies,  and   thought  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  do  as  they  did."    Or  when  thou  shalt 
say,  **  Lord,  though  1  n^lected  Thy  worship  and 
service,  I  followed  therein  almost  all  the  town  and 
parish  where  I   lived,   and   I  judged  it  best   to 
imitate  the  most."    Canst  thou  imagine  that  such 
a  silly,  simple  excuse  will  bear  any  weight?    Thou 
wilt  not  take  such  a  pitiful  plea  from  any  child  or 
servant  in  thy  family.     If  thy  child,  when  reproved 
by  thee  for  drunkenness,  or  thieving,  or  disobeying 
thy  commands,  should  excuse  himself  and    say, 
*'  Sir,  other  men's  sons  are  as  bad  as  1 ;  such  a 
gentleman's  sons  are  worse ;  the  children  of  very 
many  meet  and  join  with  me  in  all  my  drinking, 
stealing,  and  debauched  courses.     How  ill  would 
such  an  answer  sound  in  thine  ears  1    Or  what 
wouldst  thou  think  if  thy  servant,  instead  of  doing 
the  work  appointed  him,  should  run  from  alehouse 
to  alehouse,   and  spend  his   time  in  carding  and 
dicing,  and  then  excuse  it  to  thee  that  he  did  as 
others  did ;  there  were  many  beside  himself,  and 
some  of  quality  who  were  examples  to  him  ?    Con- 
sider how  poor,  how  piiiful,  how  irrational  a  plea 
it  is  to  excuse  thy  disobedience  to  God  by  thy 
imitation  of  irreligious  men  ;  and  do  not  think  that 
the  great  God   will   take  that   excuse  from  thee 
which  thou  wilt  not  firom  a  child  or  servsnt. 

"^wittnockf  1673. 

(1525.)  "Follow  not  a  multitude  to  do  eviL*' 
Examples  are  not  our  warrant,  but  piecepts. 
Neither  will  it  procure  a  man  a  discharge,  because 
he  had  a  precedent  in  his  sin.  AiUxm  indeed  said 
the  woman  gave  him  the  apple,  but  it  did  not 
excuse  him  from  paying  the  reckoning  with  ser; 
she  was  indeed  first  in  the  transgression,  yet  ooth 
met  in  the  punishment.  Wou'dst  thou  eat  poison, 
because  another  dares  be  so  bold  to  be  thy  taster  f 
Surely  his  example  cannot  make  the  poison  lest 
dieadly  to  thee  that  dost  pledge  him. 

— Uumali^  161 7-1679. 

(1526.)  Remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  your 
custom  is  the  aggravation  of  your  sins,  and  not 
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my  just  emse.  What,  if  yoo  had  taken  a  custom 
of  spitting  in  the  fieice  of  your  own  father  or  dearest 
friend,  or  any  way  abusing  him,  would  you  think  it 
(ood  excuse  for  you  to  continue  it,  because  you  are 
accustomed  to  it?  Why,  the  oftener  you  have 
sinned,  the  oftener  you  have  wronged  God ;  and 
the  oftener  3roo  have  wronged  Him,  the  more  should 
Tou  now  bewail  it,  and  not  therefore  goon  to  wrong 
Him  more.  If  you  had  oftentimes  hurt  yourselves 
by  falls,  or  cut  your  fingers  by  negligence  or  care- 
lessness, will  you  do  so  sttif  to  keep  a  custom  ? 
What  greater  madness  can  there  be  than  to  plead 
custom  for  sinning  against  the  living  God,  and 
hastening  your  own  souls  to  everlasting  perdition  ? 
Yoo  shau  have  custom  for  suffering  then,  as  you 
have  for  sinning  now,  and  see  whether  yon  will 
therefore  love  your  sufTering.  If  you  will  love  sin 
because  you  are  accustomed  to  it,  yon  shall  try 
whether  you  can  love  hell  because  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  it  '^Baxiar^  1615-1691. 

flw  HartOTi  men  In  da. 

(1527.)  Look  but  upon  a  jrouth  when  he  comes 
first  to  be  an  apprentice  to  some  artificer  or 
luuidicraft  trade  :  his  hand  is  tender,  and  no  sooner 
is  he  set  to  work  but  it  blisters,  so  that  he  is 
much  pained  thereby ;  but  when  he  hath  continued 
«ome  time  at  work  then  his  hand  hardens,  and  he 
ffoes  on  without  any  grievance  at  all.  It  is  lust 
Inns  with  a  sinner:  before  be  be  accustomed  to 
any  evil  way,  conscience  is  tender  and  full  of  re- 
morse, like  a  queazy  stomach,  ready  to  keck  (vomit) 
at  the  least  thing  that  is  offensive ;  oh,  but  a  con- 
tinued custom,  and  making  a  trade  of  sin,  that  is  it 
which  makes  the  conscience  to  be  hard  and  brawny, 
ftble  to  feel  nothing.  As  it  is  in  a  smith's  fozge,  a 
dog  that  comes  newly  in  cannot  endure  the  fiery 
sparks  to  fly  about  his  ears,  but  being  once  used  to 
it  he  sleeps  securely  :  so,  let  wicked  men  be  lone 
naed  to  the  devil's  workhouse,  to  be  slaves  and 
vassals  to  sin,  the  sparks  of  hell -fire  may  fly  about 
them,  and  the  fire  of  hell  flash  upon  their  souls,  yet 
never  trouble  them,  never  disturo  them  at  all ;  and 
all  this  ariseth  from  a  continued  custom  in  a  course 
of  eviL  — Sedgwood^  1644. 

iL  Itc  bUndinff  Inflnenct. 

(1528.)  We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  sin  within 
and  without  us,  that  we  seldom  deeply  feel  it,  or 
are  so  shocked  at  it  as  we  should  be  were  it  less 
frequent  If  an  inhabitant  of  the  Court  were  to 
walk  through  some  of  the  filthy  streets  and  alleys  of 
the  metropolis,  how  would  he  be  disgusted  and 
terrified,  while  the  poor  wretches  who  live  in  them 
think  nothing  of  the  matter  I 

— C^  i74S-i8ia 

(1529.)  Custom  will  often  blind  one  to  the  good 
aa  well  as  lo  the  evil  effects  of  any  long-established 
aystem.  — Whately^  1787-1863. 

t.  Its  powar  grows  oontlnnally. 

(1530.)  Custom  is  a  violent  and  treacherous 
achoolmistress.  She,  by  little  and  little,  slyly  and 
anperceived,  slips  in  the  foot  of  her  authority,  but 
having  tiy  this  gentle  and  humble  b^inning,  with 
the  benefit  of  time  fixed  and  established  it,  she 
then  unmasks  a  furious  and  tyrannic  countenance, 
against  which  we  have  no  more  the  courage  or  the 
power  so  mnch  is  to  lift  up  our  eyes. 

— Montaigne. 


t.  ivtonff  onstoms  iftionld  tbarsfSora  ba  hronoa 
ahrnptly. 

(153 1.)  Be  not  too  slow  in  the  breaking  off  a 
nnful  custom.  A  quick  courageous  resolution  is 
better  than  a  gradual  deliberation.  In  such  a  com- 
bat he  Is  the  bravest  soldier  that  lays  about  him 
without  fear  or  wit.  Wit  pleads  ;  fear  disheartens  ; 
he  that  would  kill  Hydra  had  better  strike  off  one 
neck  than  five  heads.  Fell  ^e  tree,  and  the 
branches  are  soon  cut  off 

— QuarieSf  159^-1644. 

f  .  Secret  of  tba  powsr  of  social  eostoma. 

(1532.)  Of  all  tyrants  custom  is  that  which  to 
sustain  itself  stands  most  in  need  of  the  opinion 
which  is  entertained  of  its  power ;  its  only  strength 
lies  in  that  which  is  attributed  to  it.  A  single 
attempt  to  break  the  yoke  soon  shows  us  its  fragil- 
ity. But  the  chief  property  of  custom  is  to  contract 
our  ideas,  like  our  movements,  within  the  circle  it 
has  traced  for  us ;  it  governs  us  by  the  terror  it 
inspires  for  any  new  and  untried  condition.  It 
shows  us  the  walls  of  the  prison  within  which  we 
are  enclosed,  as  the  boundary  of  the  world  ;  beyond 
that  all  is  undefined,  confusion,  chaos;  it  almost 
seems  as  though  we  should  not  have  air  to  breathe 

GuiMiOt, 

10.  Innocent  enstoms  shonld  ba  complied  witb. 

(I533-)  There  is  a  respect  due  to  mankind  which 
should  incline  even  the  wisest  of  men  to  folio./ 
innocent  customs.  — ff'a//;r,  1674-1748. 


DEATH. 
L   IN  RELATION  TO  ALL  MANK1VJ>. 

1.  Xtsnatnra. 

(1534.)  As  we  have  but  imperfect  notions  of  the 
relations  and  differences  between  life  and  death, 
our  Saviour,  when  He  was  about  to  raise  a  maid  to 
life,  said  to  those  who  were  present,  The  damsel  is 
mi  dead  bttt  sieepeth.  He  did  not  say,  "She  is 
dead, and  I  will  raise  her  to  life;*'  but,  <*She  is 
asleep  :  '*  whence  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  she 
would  awake.  They  who  were  not  skilled  in  the 
Divine  language  of  signs  and  fi;:ures  laughed  Him 
to  scoTHt  as  if  He  had  spoken  in  ignorance  what 
was  expressed  with  consummate  truth  and  wUdcm  : 
for  the  substitution  oi  sUep  for  dealh^  when  we  have 
it  upon  such  great  authority,  has  the  force  of  a 
whole  sermon  in  a  single  word,  and  is  a  seed  from 
whence  a  tree  of  life  may  be  unfolded. 

— y^nes  ofNayland. 

(I535-)  I)«ith  is  but  the  line*  at  which  the  little 
stream  of  life  merges  into  the  great  ocean  of  eternity. 
Death  is  but  a  turning  point  m  the  endless  path  of 
our  existence. 

&  It  la  onr  oonunon  doom. 

(1536.)  As  many  as  came  of  the  first  man  must 
lay  down  their  necks.  Death  is  an  indifferent 
judge,  regardeth  no  person,  hath  no  pity  on  the 
fatherless,  careth  not  for  the  poor,  dispenseth  not 
with  the  rich,  feareth  not  the  mighty,  passeth  not 
for  the  noble,  honoureth  not  the  -aged,  spareth  not 
the  wise,  pardoneth  not  the  foolish.  For  like  as  a 
river  is  poisoned  in  the  well-spring,  or  fountain,  so 
was  the  nature  of  man  altogether  in  our  first  parents. 
And  forasmuch  as  they  memselves  were  maimed 
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ikioiigh  fill,  they  have  begotten  vpright  and  mortftl 
diildraL  Touching  thU  saiih  Paul:  '*By  one 
man  came  death  apon  all  men." 

^H^iTmu//erut,  1551. 

('537*)  'Hie  heathen  usually  compared  the  sons 
of  Adam  to  counters,  the  game  at  chess,  and  stage 
plays,  because  that  counters  have  their  several 
places  and  use  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  they  are 

iumbled  into  a  heap.  In  a  game  at  chess,  some  are 
cines,  some  bishops,  some  knights,  &&,  but  after  a 
whue,  they  all  go  mto  the  same  bag.  On  the  staf  e, 
one  is  in  his  rags,  another  in  his  robes ;  one  is  me 
master,  another  Is  the  man  ;  and  very  busy  they  be, 
but  in  the  end,  the  pUv  ends,  the  bravery  ends,  and 
each  returns  to  his  place.  Such  is  the  estate  of 
man.  The  man  lives  not  that  shall  not  see  death,  be 
he  king  with  Saul,  a  prophet  with  Jeremiah,  a  wise 
Solomon,  a  foolish  Nabal,  a  holy  Isaac,  a  profane 
Esau  :  be  he  of  what  rank  soever,  he  must  die — 
nay,  let  there  be  a  concurrence  of  all  in  one,  let 
Samuel,  both  a  good  man,  a  good  minister,  and  a  good 
magistrate,  have  as  many  privileges  as  are  incident 
to  a  man,  yet  can  he  not  procure  a  protection 
•gainst  death.  ~~J/anis,  1578-1658. 

SL  It  Ifl  llMTltaUlt. 

(1558.)  God,  to  prevent  all  escape,  hath  sown 
the  seeds  of  death  in  our  very  constitution  and 
nature,  so  that  we  can  as  soon  run  from  our  selves, 
as  run  from  death.  We  need  no  feller  to  come 
with  a  hand  of  violence,  and  hew  us  down  ;  there 
is  in  the  tree  a  worm,  which  grows  out  of  its  own 
substance,  that  will  destroy  it ;  so  in  us,  those 
infirmities  of  nature  that  will  bring  us  down  to  the 
dusL  —^umali^  161 7-1679. 

4.  It  Ifl  a  tli«iM  of  VBiTanal  Intareet. 

(1539*)  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  In 
history  which  is  so  improving  to  the  reader  as  those 
accounts  which  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of 
eminent  persons  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that 
dreadful  season.  I  may  also  add  that  there  are  no 
parts  in  history  which  affect  and  please  the  reader 
m  so  sensible  a  manner.  The  reason  I  take  to  be 
this :  there  is  no  other  single  circumstance  in  the 
story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be  the  case 
of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph 
are  conjunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million 
is  likely  to  be  engaged ;  but  when  we  see  a  person 

*  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot  forbear  being 
attentive  to  everything  he  says  or  does,  because  we 
are  sure  that  some  time  or  otlier  we  shall  ourselves 
be  in  the  same  melancholy  circumstances.     The 

general,  the  statesman,  or  the  philosopher,  are  per- 
aps  characters  which  we  may  never  act  in,  but  the 
dying  man  is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall 
cerUinly  resemble.  —Addmn.  1672-1719. 

Oi,  Ittneamesa. 

(1540.)  There  is  not  far  firom  youth  that  hidden 
certainty  of  death.  1  am  speaking  to  some  that  I 
ihall  never  speak  to  again.  You  are  marked.  You 
are  going  away,  and  my  eye  shall  never  rest  on  you 
again.  There  are  some  of  you  within  a  handbrcaid  th 
of  the  grave,  and  yet  it  doth  not  appear  who  it  is. 
If  I  were  to  say  that  some  sharpshooter,  hidden, 
would  launch  the  £ftted  bullet  into  the  midst  of  this 

•  assembly,  with  what  terror  would  the  whole  of  you 
rise  ?  and  yet  death  stands  with  bow  drawn  back  to 
the  uttermost,  and  that  arrow  is  just  on  the  string 
that  will  spe«l  to  some  of  you.  — Bttcktr^ 


(1541.)  We  pnt  fiir  away  the  evil  day ;  and  there* 
fore  we  are  not  duly  impressed  by  the  thought. 
But  fourscore  years  are  soon  cut  oflT,  and  we  flee 
away ;  and  how  uncertain  is  our  reaching  that  lonely 
veree  of  life,  where  the  flowery  meadows  and  the 
golden  corn-fields  slope  gradually  down  into  the 
bare  and  stony  beach  that  fringes  the  eternal  sea* 
The  coast  of  death  to  most  is  an  abrupt  predinoe ; 
we  are  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  our  days. 

— Maemillan, 

(1543.)  In  a  noble  passage,  Isaiah  tell  us,  how 
all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  as 
the  flower  of  the  flelcl.  And  docs  not  every  week, 
each  passing  day,  and  fleeting  hour,  illustrate  that 
solemn  truui  ?  Death  lays  his  sharp  scythe  in 
among  the  erass ;  and  to  his  stride  and  sweeping 
arm  it  falls  m  long,  broad  swathes.  I  have  seen 
the  reapers  in  the  harvest-fleld  sit  down  on  the 
fiidlen  sheaves  of  com  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  their 
sun-browned  brows,  and,  pausing  from  work,  rest 
awhile ;  but  who  ever  saw  this  grim  reaper  sitting 
on  the  tombstones  or  green  hillocks  of  the  grave^ 
to  rest  himself  and  repair  his  strength  ?  Of  Death 
it  may  be  said,  as  of  God,  "  He  sleeps  not,  neither 
Is  weary."  See  how  he  advances  on  us — every  day 
the  nearer,  as  before  an  eye  that  expresses  no  pity, 
and  an  arm  that  is  never  weary,  and  a  scythe  that 
never  blunts,  fall  the  tallest  grass  and  fairest  flowers ! 
'*  All  flesh  is  grass  1 "  A  few  years  more  and  these 
sparkling  eyes  shall  be  quenched  in  death  ;  a  shroud 
around  every  form ;  on  every  lip  the  seal  of  dusty 
death  ;  and  all  of  us  lying  beneath  the  gra.ssy  soJ^ 
mouldering  in  the  grave— saved,  or  unsaved — the 
never-dying  soul  in  heaven,  or  in  helL 

t.  Ite  period  Is  nnoertalB. 

(1543.)  The  whole  foliage  of  a  tree  does  not  &de 
and  pass  away  at  one  time.  Some  leaves  droop 
and  wither  even  in  spring,  when  the  rest  of  the 
foliage  is  in  its  brightest  and  most  luxuriant  beauty. 
Some  are  torn  away  in  summer,  while  green  and 
full  of  sap,  by  sudden  and  violent  storms.  The 
great  majority  fade  and  (all  in  autumn  ;  while  a  few 
cling  to  the  branches  all  through  the  cold  and 
desolation  of  winter,  and  are  at  last  pushed  off  by 
the  unfolding  buds  of  the  following  spring.  There 
is  no  tree^  however  green  and  healthy,  but  has  a 
withered  discoloured  leaf  upon  it,  ready  to  drop  ott 
at  the  slightest  touch  of  tlie  breeze.  There  is  no 
group  of  fluwers  so  perfect  but  one  or  more  is  faded. 
Watch  the  blossoming  of  one  of  those  plants  whose 
flowers  grow  in  spikes  or  racemes,  and  you  will 
find  that  tlie  lowest  blossoms  unfold  and  perish,  one 
by  one,  as  those  higher  up  the  stem  are  beginning 
to  expand ;  so  that  on  the  same  stalk,  you  have 
opening  buds,  perfect  flowers,  and  brown  and 
withered — a  mixed  state  of  things,  surely  deeply 
suggestive  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  Look  at  the 
foliage  of  a  tree  at  any  season,  and  you  will  not  fail 
to  fii)d  the  same  thing— death — in  the  midst  of  life — 
sere  and  yellow  decay  streaking  the  bright  green- 
ness and  beauty  of  health.  And  is  it  not  so  with 
every  human  generation  ?  Decay  and  death  every- 
where, and  always,  reign.  But  all  do  not  fade  at 
the  same  time.  Some  die  in  the  spring  of  life; 
some  are  cut  off  suddenly,  by  accidents  and  fatal 
diseases,  in  ripe  manhood  ;  some  lade  naturally  in 
the  autumn  of  old  age.  A  few  survive  their  genera* 
tion,  like  the  last  rra  leaves  that  rustle  mournfiilly 
in  the  winter  wind  on  the  topmost  bough  of  the 
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tree,  the  sole  relics  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  that 
basked  in  the  sunshine,  and  sang  in  the  breeze  of 
summer.    Melancholy  indeed  is  the  lot  of  these  aged 

Satriots.  Their  tent  of  life  is  a  solitary  object  in  a 
reary  and  lifeless  desert.  Pilgrims  and  strangers 
on  earth,  they  linger  alone ;  whilst  all  those  who 
besaa  the  journey  of  life  with  them  have  folded 
their  tents  and  gone  away,  and  Ickabod^  '*  the  gloxy 
ia  departed,"  b  written  upon  everything. 

— MacmUltuu 

t.  It  stasia  vpon  ua  wlthont  warning. 

(1544.)  Death  carries  off  a  man  who  is  gathering 
flowers  and  whose  mind  is  distracted,  as  a  flood 
carries  off  a  sleeping  village.  — Buddha. 

(1545.)  Though  we  live  never  so  long,  we  are 
still  surprised  :  we  put  the  evil  day  far  from  us, 
and  then  it  catches  us  unawares,  and  we  tremble  at 
thepnspect  —W^</>tf,  1657-1737. 

(1546.)  All  the  processes  of  nature  are  silent  and 
secret.     It  is  God*s  glory  to  conceal  a  matter.     As 
Me  veiled  His  wondrous  working  for  the  Israelites 
at  the  Red  Sea  with  the  cloud  of  night ;  and  the 
dawn  only  revealed  the  completed  miracle :  so  in 
the  field  of  nature  He  reveals  to  us  not  processes, 
but  results.     Spring  steals  imperceptibly  upon  the 
earth,  and  we  are  startled,  like  men  that  dreamed, 
by  the  sudden  revelation  of  green  leaves  and  balmy 
skies  almost  amid  the  gloom  and  snow  of  winter. 
The  bud  expands  into  the  full-blown  rose,  but  the 
unfolding  is  done  in  secret;  the  star  of  evening 
sparkles  like  a  tear  in  the  root  where  the  sunset 
died,  but  no  one  marked  its  falling  from  the  dewy 
eye  of  heaven.    And  as  with  the  gloiy,  so  with  the 
dificay,  of  nature.      We  know  the  passage  of  the 
seasons  only  by  their  changes.    The  precise  moment 
when,  nature   has   reached  its  culminating  point, 
and  must  descend  when  her  embroidered  web  has 
been  woven-  and  must  be  unravelled — is  shrouded 
in  mystery.     No  boundary  line  separates  the  season 
of  life  from  the  season  of  death ;  the  full  vigour 
and  perfection  of  summer  from  the  feebleness  and 
languor  of  autumn ;  at  least,  none  that  can   be 
marked  by  the  ordinary  senses  of  man.     To-day 
the  forest  is  green  and  luxuriant ;  to-morrow  it  is 
foded  and  desolate.    One  by  one  the  leaves  become 
discoloured  and  drop  off ;  but  we  cannot  trace  the 
insidious  progress  of  the  blight  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  consummation,  and  the  first  notice  we 
have  of  the  change  is  the  hectic  hue  upon  their 
surface.     Some  of  them  &de  before  others,  but  we 
cannot  tell  why ;  there  is  no  mark  to  point  them 
out,  and  when  aJl  the  foliage  is  waving  and  mur- 
muring in  the  summer  breeze,  we  cannot  indicate 
which  leaf  of  all  the  rich  green  crowd  will  be  the 
first  to  wear  the  impress  of  decay.     Thus  fades 
the  leaf,  and  so  silently  do  we  all  fade.     The  king 
of  terrors  comes  with  a  noiseless  step,  shod  with 
wool,  stealthily,  silently,  with  bated  breath ;  he  is 
not  seen,  he  is  not  heara,  he  is  not  suspected  ;  till 
all  at  once  his  cold  shadow  falls  upon  us,  and  his 
dark  form  stands  between  us  and  the  light  of  the 
living  world.    We  die  daily,  but  the  bark  still  con- 
tinues fresh  and  the  leaf  green  ;  and  we  know  not 
the  progress  of  the  hidden  mortality.     We  bear  the 
Kal  of  death  ere  we  are  conscious  of  it ;  and  we 
become  aware  of  our  doom  only  when  the  gradual 
secret  foding  of  the  bloom  on  the  cheek,  and  the 
brightness  in  the  eye,  and  the  vi^ur  in  the  frame, 


has  reached  its  final  palpable  stage.  No  awful 
handwriting  appears  on  the  wall,  telling  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  rejoicings,  as  it  told  Belshazzar,  its 
"  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin  ;  *'  no  solemn  mes- 
sage from  the  unseen  world  comes  to  us,  as  it  once 
came  to  Hesekiah  ;  *'  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for 
thou  shalt  die  and  not  live."  Before  the  work  of 
death  begins,  we  know  not  which  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  will  pass  away  soonest.  It  may 
be  the  old  and  grey- haired,  who  have  nothing  left 
to  live  or  hope  for  in  the  world ;  it  may  be  the  sick 
who  have  lingered  long  on  the  perilous  edge  of 
death,  and  whose  life  has  been  endurance  not  enjoy- 
ment ;  or  it  may  be  the  voung  and  healthy,  to 
whom  death  is  a  far-off  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  casting  no  shadow  on  their  sunny  hori- 
zon. It  may  be  Uie  fragrant  rose  or  the  thorny 
weed ;  the  fruitful  vine  or  the  barren  fig-tree,  the 
heavenly-minded  Christian  or  the  worldly-hearted 
professor.  Who  is  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the 
message  to  pass  hence  ?  We  know  not ;  an  awful 
uncertainty  rests  upon  that  ^^MacmUlan. 

%.  W«di«dail7. 

(1547.)  When  we  are  bom  we  get  as  it  were  so 
much  life  given  us  :  we  get  a  reservoir  filled  with' 
life ;  day  by  day  we  draw  so  much  from  it ;  day  bv 
day  we  use  up  so  much  of  it :  and  it  is  plain  enough 
that  the  more  we  draw  from  it,  the  less  is  left.  We 
know  how  much  we  have  taken  from  that  recep- 
tacle, that  store  of  life ;  but  we  cahnot  tell  how 
much  remains.  There  may  be  very  little  there  to 
our  account :  we  may  have  got  very  near  the  end  of 
the  amount  we  had  to  start  with ;  and  some  day, 
not  long  hence,  we  may  find  that  we  have  fairly 
reached  the  end  of  it  all.  But  is  it  not  plain  enough, 
that  our  dying  is  spread  over  all  the  time  through 
which  we  are  exhausting  the  springs  of  life  ?  We 
speak  of  it  as  a  future  thing  :  we  speak  of  dying  as 
if  it  were  all  concentrated  on  the  little  point,  when 
the  last  drop  of  life  shall  be  drained,  and  the  foun- 
tain fairly  sunk  to  the  ground  and  finished.  Why^ 
look  to  any  piece  of  machinery  employed  by  man. 
The  very  first  day's  use  of  it  is  so  much  towards  its 
destruction.  It  is  the  daily  wear  thkt  wears  it  out. 
The  wearing  out  is  not  all  gathered  upon  that  clos- 
ing day,  when  at  last  you  find  it  is  past  working  or 
mending,  and  throw  it  finally  aside.  It  is  not  the 
last  day  the  locomotive  runs  that  wears  it  out :  the 
very  first  on  which  it  darted  away  with  its  train  of 
human  beings  or  its  hundreds  of  tons  of  merchan- 
dise, did  just  as  much  towards  its  final  wearing  out 
as  the  last  on  which,  a  battered  weather-beaten 
thin^,  it  ran  its  last  crazy  race.  Now,  our  bodies 
are  just  such  machines ;  and  like  everything  that 
wears  out  at  all,  it  is  by  their  daily  work  they  wear 
out  Every  exertion  we  take  out  of  them  leaves  so 
much  less  behind  ;  every  pulse  that  beats  in  them 
is  a  reason  against  the  next  pulse's  beating ;  every 
breath  we  draw  makes  it  less  likely  that  we  shall 
draw  another ;  and  thus,  by  the  daily  oonsumptioD 
of  our  life,  we  '*die  daily.*'  '•^Boyd. 

f.  Itat«xxon. 

(1548.)  In  death  itself  there  can  be  nothing 
terrible,  for  the  act  of  denth  annihilates  sensation ; 
but  there  are  many  roads  to  death,  and  some  of 
them  Justly  formidable,  even  to  the  bravest ;  but 
so  various  are  the  modes  of  going  out  of  the  world, 
that  to  be  bom  may  have  been  a  more  painful  thing 
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Chan  to  die,  and  to  lire  may  prove  m  more  troable* 
■ome  thing  than  either.  — CoUon^  1832, 

(1549.)  Another  pang  which  belongs  to  death, 
we  mui  in  the  aensation  of  loneliness  which  attaches 
to  it  Have  we  ever  seen  a  ship  preparing  to  sail 
with  its  load  of  pauper  emigrants  to  a  distant 
colony  ?  If  we  have,  we  know  what  that  desola- 
tion is  which  comes  from  feeling  unfriended  on  a 
new  and  untried  excursion.  All  beyond  the  seas, 
to  the  ignorant  poor  man,  is  a  strange  land.  They 
are  going  away  from  the  helps,  and  the  friendships, 
and  the  companionships  of  life,  scarcely  knowing 
what  is  before  them.  And  it  b  in  such  a  moment, 
when  a  man  stands  upon  a  deck,  taking  his  last 
look  of  his  fatherland,  that  there  comes  upon  him  a 
aensation  new,  strange,  and  inexpressiblv  miserable 
—the  feeling  of  beinc  alone  in  the  world. 

Brethren,  with  tul  the  bitterness  of  such  a 
moment,  it  b  but  a  feeble  image  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  loneliness  of  death.  We  aie  alone. 
We  go  on  our  dark  mysterious  journey  for  the  first 
time  in  all  existence,  without  one  to  accompany  us. 
Friends  are  beside  our  bed,  thev  must  stay  behind. 
Grant  that  a  Christian  has  something  like  familiarity 
with  the  Most  High,  that  breaks  this  solitary  feel- 
ing ;  but  what  is  it  with  the  mass  of  men  ?  It  is 
a  question  full  of  loneliness  to  them.  What  is  it 
they  are  to  see  ?  What  are  they  to  meet  ?  Is  it 
not  true,  that,  to  the  larger  number  of  this  con- 
gr^ation,  there  is  no  one  point  in  all  eternity  on 
which  the  eye  can  fix  distinctly,  and  rest  gladly — 
nothing  beyond  the  grave,  except  a  dark  S{Mce 
into  which  they  must  plunge  ? 

r-F.  W.  Robertsm^  1816-1853. 

10.  Its  InflaenM. 

(1550.)  The  darkness  of  death  is  like  the  even- 
ing twilight :  it  makes  all  objects  appear  more 
lovely  to  the  dying.  — Richier^ 

VL  Its  dlselosiires  of  etaaraeter. 

(1551.)  Every  man  and  woman  who  lives  by 
Christian  principle  (that  is,  by  faiih),  who  sustains 
the  life  of  his  immortal  spirit  by  prayer,  and  sacra- 
ments, and  the  Word  of  God,  and  resists  evil 
watchfully  and  steadfastly,  is  a  saint.  He  may 
have  his  infirmities,  his  bockslidings,  his  periods 
of  lukewarmness,  his  failings  of  temper,  his  moral 
cowardice,  so  had  the  Scriptural  saints.  And  our 
close  commerce  with  him  in  life,  forcing  upon  us, 
as  it  does,  his  weakness  and  prejudices,  wnile  his 
communion  with  God,  transacted  in  the  depths  of 
his  own  spirit,  is  of  course  screened  from  us, 
hinders  for  the  present  our  fully  appreciating  him. 
We  see  very  clearly  that  he  is  "a  man  subject  to 
like  pauions  as  we  are ; "  but  we  fail  to  see  that 
he  is  Elijah.  Perchance  we  shall  see  this  too  by 
and  by,  when  he  is  taken  from  us.  Sanctity  in  our 
friends  and  neighbours  is  like  a  star.  We  take  no 
notice  of  the  star  while  the  sun  is  pouring  his  rays 
over  the  firmament,  and  the  full  stir  of  life  is  around 
us.  But  let  the  night  draw  her  curtain  over  the 
sky,  and  the  star  in  all  its  beauty  steals  out  to  view. 
So  while  our  friends  are  mixed  up  with  us  in  the 
hurry  and  commerce  of  life,  we  seem  unable  to 
disentangle  fix>m  their  infirmities  the  saintliness 
which  is  in  them.  But  they  die ;  and  something 
comes  to  light  about  their  inward  life  which 
hitherto  had  escaped  every  eye  but  God's,  and  we 


begin  to  discover  that  the  commonest  tMngs  thej 
did  were  governed  by  Christian  principle,  and  re- 
ferred to  God  in  prayer,  and  perhaps  that  we  have 
been  for  years  walking  side  by  side  with  angels 
unawares.  Death  has  now  thrown  his  pall  over 
them  ;  they  are  no  longer  in  the  hubbub  of  life,  or 
the  strife  of  tongues  ;  and  the  star  of  their  sanctity 
begins  to  tvrinkle  brightly  to  our  eyes. 

(1551.)  Leaves  fade  differently.    The  autumnal 
foliage  is  verv  varied.     It  b  this  rich  variety  that 

S'ves  a  witching  charm  to  the  calm  landscapes  <^ 
ctober,  and  makes  the  progress  of  the  montn  like 
the  stately  march  of  an  Orient  army,  with  the 
splendour  of  blazing  banners  and  the  wealth  and 
pageantry  of  olden  story.  No  two  species  of  trees 
exhibit  the  same  appearance.  They  all  present 
a  uniform  greenness  in  the  summer ;  but  decay 
brings  out  their  individual  character,  and  shows  us 
each  of  them  in  its  true  colours.  One  tree,  draped 
in  dull  and  sombre  foliage,  loolcs  like  a  funeral 
pall.  Its  leaves  are  covered  with  brown  unsightly 
blotches ;  and  its  whole  aspect  is  melancholy  and 
dreary  in  the  extreme.  Another  tree  looks  as 
though  the  glories  of  the  sunset  had  been  dbtilled 
into  iL  Decked  with  glowing  hues  of  crimson,  amd 
scarlet,  and  gold,  it  lights  up  the  forest  like  a 
pillar  of  fire.  It  is  a  picture  of  beauty,  far  more 
exquisite  than  sny  it  presented  in  its  fresh,  green, 
summer  prime.  The  eye  loves  to  dwell  upon  it  ; 
and  the  mind  forgets,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
loveliness,  that  the  gorgeous  display  b  but  the 
prelude  of  death,  the  last  brilliant  flash  of  the 
candle  in  its  socket  ere  it  goes  out  in  utter  darkuess. 
And  are  there  not  similar  differences  in  the  way  in 
which  men  fade  and  die  ?  In  the  hey-day  of  life  and 
happiness  they  may  seem  all  alike,  uniformly  fair 
and  attractive,  but  when  death  comes,  it  shows  the 
true  character  of  each.  Its  approach  makes  some 
men  gloomy  and  sombre.  It  mvests  them  with  a 
dark  and  repubive  aspect  It  clothes  them  with 
despair.  It  discovers  and  displays  to  them,  in  its 
red,  all -revealing  light,  the  errors  and  follies  of 
their  life  in  all  their  hard  reality,  without  oae 
softening  shadow.  There  b  nothing  to  save  them 
from  the  sting  with  which  it  b  arm^  by  sin.  They 
are  under  the  law,  and  under  the  curse.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  b  not  theirs  10  justify  them  ; 
His  Spirit  is  not  theirs  to  sanctify  them.  They 
have  no  title  to  heaven  and  meetness  for  it  Ol^ 
there  is  nothing  bright  and  attractive,  nothing 
hopeful  and  desirable,  in  the  d^ing  of  the  impeni- 
tent and  unsaved  sinner  I  All  is  dark  and  despair- 
ing— ^a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation.  It  is  like  the  sun  on  a  stormy  even* 
ing,  going  down  in  gloomy  thunder  clouds,  leaving 
no  r^^  of  light  behind.  It  is  like  a  green  tree 
changing  in  autumn  into  the  most  sombre  and 
repulsive  aspect  of  decay.  But  how  widely  different 
b  the  dying  of  the  Christian  I  Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  I^rd  b  the  death  of  His  saints  ;  precious 
and  also  beautiful.  It  b  to  them  the  moat  blessed 
of  experiences.  They  are  never  so  well  situated  to 
glorify  God  as  in  their  dying  hours.  Then  they 
can  display  the  tenderness  of  His  care,  the  truth  of 
His  promises,  the  supports  of  Hb  everlasting  love, 
as  they  can  in  no  other  circumstances.  While  the 
eve  of  the  body  b  closing  to  the  beauties  of  earth, 
the  eye  of  the  soul  is  opening  to  the  glories  that 
are  to  be  revealed  in  them ;  wUle  their  hc^  of  all 
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ftaX  life  holds  dear  is  relaxing,  they  cling  with  a 
6rmer  gnsp  of  faith,  and  a  closer  embrace  of  love, 
to  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal  in  the 
heavens ;  while  the  outward  man  perishes,  the 
inward  man  is  renewed  more  and  more.  The  day 
of  their  death  is  indeed  better  than  the  day  of  their 
Urth,  for,  rich  with  all  their  treasures  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  experience — the  growth  and  ac- 
cumulation of  a  whole  lifetime  of  discipline — they 
come  to  their  last  hour  like  the  mellow  fruit  that 
gathers  into  itself  all  the  life  of  the  tree,  and  all  the 
dew  and  sunshine  of  summer,  and  at  last  bends 
and  breaks  the  branch  from  which  it  hangs. 

— AfacmiUoHt 

Ul  Men  die  as  tHoF  Uw. 

(1553.)  Leaves  fade  characteristically.  The  foli- 
age that  is  gloomiest  in  its  unfolding  is  most  un- 
sightly in  its  decay ;  and  the  leaves  that  have  the 
richest  and  tenderest  ithade  of  green  in  April  have 
the  most  brilliant  rainbow  hues  in  October.  The 
leaf  of  the  sad  and  sullen  ash  is  the  last  to  kindle 
its  bud,  and  the  first  to  wither  and  fall ;  and  its 
colour,  always  sombre,  becomes  blackened  and 
disfigured  in  decay.  The  leaf  of  the  linden  tree, 
on  the  contrary,  is  beautiful  from  first  to  last, 
softly  green  in  spring,  fragrant  in  summer  with 
delicate  frankincense,  and  musical  with  the  hum 
of  bees  revelling  in  the  honey-dew  bloom;  and 
gorgeous  as  a  sunset  cloud  in  autumn.  And  so  is 
It  with  man.  He  dies  as  he  lives.  A  life  of  godli- 
ness ends  in  a  saintly  death  ;  and  a  career  of  world- 
liness  and  sin  terminates  in  impenitence  and  despair. 
The  law  of  life  is,  that  the  fruit  shall  be  as  the  seed, 
and  the  end  as  the  beginning :  unless,  indeed,  the 
higher  law  of  Divme  Mercy  interposes  on  a  timely 
Rpentance.  — MacmiUan. 

U.  Worn  easily  tlis  flaar  offlt  Is  omrmastered. 

(1554.)  There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man 
ID  wok  but  it  nuUes  and  masters  the  fear  of  death. 

^  Bacon, 

(1555.)  Of  all  the  instances  that  can  be  given  of 
recklessness  of  life,  there  is  none  that  comes  near 
that  of  the  workmen  employed  in  what  is  called 
dry-pointing  ;  the  grinding  of  needles  and  of  table 
forks.  The  fine  steel-dust  which  they  breathe 
brings  on  a  painful  disease  of  which  they  are 
almost  sure  to  die  before  forty. 

And  yet  not  only  are  men  tempted  by  hi^h  wages 
to  engage  in  this  employment,  but  they  resist  to  the 
utmost  all  the  contrivances  devised  for  diminishing 
the  danger ;  through  fear  that  this  would  cause  more 
workmen  to  ofiier  themselves,  and  thus  lower 
wages! 

I1ie  case  of  sailors,  soldiers,  miners,  and  others 
who  engage  in  hazardous  employments,  is  nothing  in 
comparison  of  this ;  because  people  of  a  sanguine 
temper  hope  to  escape  the  dangers.  But  the  dry- 
pointers  have  to  encounter,  not  the  rbk,  but  the 
certainty,  of  an  early  and  painful  death.  The  thing 
would  seem  incredible,  if  it  were  not  so  fully  attested. 
All  thb  proves  that  avarice  overcomes  the  fear  of 
death.  And  so  may  vanity:  witness  the  many 
women  who  wear  light  dresses,  and  will  even 
cmplov  washes  for  the  complexion  which  they  know 
to  be  nighly  dangerous  and  even  destructive  to  their 
health.  -^WhaUlyy  1777-1863. 

(i5S6w)   Ths  dread  of  death  is  nnivenal  and 


instinctive ;  and  yet  how  many  rush  into  its  arms! 
Suicide  is  a  most  impressive  fact  in  this  connection. 
The  disappointed  lover,  the  discouraged  adventurer, 
the  suspected  clerk,  the  child  wounded  in  its  self- 
love,  or  fearful  of  punishment,  faces  the  great  enemy 
and   invites  his  blow.     Every  now  and  then   the 
community  is  shocked  by  suicides  so  unprovoked, 
and  so  frequent  as  almost  to  persuade  us  that  the 
natural  fear  of  death  is  passing  away.     The  incon- 
sistency is  easilv  explained.     Lord  Bacon  says  there 
is  no  passion  that  will  not  overmaster  the  terror  of 
death.    For  passion  is  thoughtless ;  occupied  wholly 
with  an  immediate  sufiering,  it  makes  no  estimate 
of  any  other  kind  of  pain ;  absorbed  in  an  instanta- 
neous sorrow,  it  takes  no  other  sorrow  into  account. 
The  mind  entertains  but  one  passion  at  a  time, 
whether  it  be  joy  or  fear.    But  men  are  not  always  or 
generally  under  the  influence  of  passion.     Ordinary 
life  is  calm,  calculating,  considerate,  and  it  is  to 
ordinary  life  that    death    is    terrible.     It  is  the 
thought  of  death  that  is  terrible,  not  death.    Death 
is  gentle,  peaceful,  painless ;  instead  of  bringing 
suffering  it  brings  an  end  of  suffering.     It  is  misery's 
cure.    Where  death  is,  agony  u  not.    The  processes 
of  death  are  all  friendly.     The  near  aspect  of  death 
is  gracious.     There  is  a  picture  somewhat  of  a 
frightful  face,  livid  and  ghastly,  which  the  beholder 
gazes  on  with  horror,  and  would  turn  away  from, 
but  for  a  hideous  fascination  that  not  only  rivets  his 
attention,  but  draws  him  closer  to  it.    On  approach- 
ing  the  picture  the  hideousness  disappears,  and 
when  directly  confronted  with  it  is  not  any  more 
seen }  the  face  is  the  face  of  an  angel.    It  is  a  pic- 
ture of  death,  and  the  object  of  the  artist  was  to 
impress  the  idea  that  the  terror  of  death  is  an 
apprehension.     Theodore  Parker,  whose  observa- 
tion of  death  was  very  lam,  has  said  that  he  never 
saw  a  person  of  any  belief  condition,  or  experience, 
unwilling  to  die  when  the  time  came  ;  and  my  own 
more  limited  observation  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
remark.     Death  is  an  ordinance  of  nature,  and  like 
every  ordinance  of  nature  is  directed  by  beneficent 
laws  to  beneficent  ends.    What  must  be  is  made 
welcome.    Necessity  is  beautifuL 

— O  S.  Frothingham. 

14.  Is  eeldom  realised. 

(1557.)  There  is  a  difference  between  knowing  a 
thing  and  realising  it.  When  a  poor  man  becomes 
suddenly  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  or  of  dignity,  it 
is  some  time  before  the  thing  becomes  so  natursd  to 
him  that  he  can  act  in  his  new  sphere  like  his  pro- 
per self ;  it  is  all  strangeness  at  first.  When  the 
criminal  hears  the  death-sentence  •a  the  dock,  his 
cheeks  are  tearless.  He  hears  the  words,  but 
scarcely  understands  that  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  He  has  not  realised  that  it  is  he  himself 
that  has  to  die.  When  bereavement  comes,  it  ia 
not  at  the  moment  when  the  breath  leaves  the 
body  that  we  feel  what  has  been  lost :  we  know, 
but  yet  we  must  have  it  in  detail :  see  the  empty 
chair,  and  the  clothes  that  will  never  be  worn  again, 
and  perceive  day  after  day  pass,  and  he  comes  not  \ 
then  we  realise. 

Job  knew  that  God  was  the  vindicator  of  wrongs ; 
that  he  said.  But  why  did  he  go  on  repeating  in 
every  posisible  form  the  same  thing  :  "  I  shall  see 
God,  see  Him  for  myself,  mine  eves'  shall  beheld 
Him;  yes,  mine  and  not  anothers**?  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  were  doing  what  a  man  does  when  he 
repeats  over  and  over  to  himself  a  thing  which  he 
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amnot  picture  oat  In  its  reality.    It  was  true :  but 
h  was  strange,  and  shadowy,  and  unfiuniliar. 

It  is  no  matter  of  uncertainty  to  any  one  of  ns 
whether  he  himself  shall  die.  He  knows  it.  Every 
time  the  funeral  bell  tolls,  the  thought  in  some 
shape  suggests  itselC  I  am  a  mortal,  dying  man. 
That  is  knowing  it  Which  of  us  has  realised  it  ? 
Who  can  shut  his  eyes,  and  bring  it  before  him  as 
a  reality,  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  hearse 
will  stand  at  the  door  for  him,  and  that  all  this 
bright  world  will  be  going  on  without  him ;  and 
that  the  very  flesh  which  now  walks  about  so  com- 
placently, will  have  the  coffin-lid  shut  down  upon 
It,  and  be  left  to  darkness,  and  loneliness,  and 
silence,  and  the  worm? 

^■^Robertson^  1816-1853. 

IB.  IB  ninaUy  diareffurded. 

(1558.)  Living  in  a  country  village  where  a  burial 
was  a  rarity,  1  never  thought  of  death,  it  was  so 
seldom  presented  to  me.  Coming  to  London, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  funerals  (so  that  coffins 
crowd  one  another,  and  corpses  in  the  grave  jostle 
for  elbow-room),  I  slight  and  neglect  death,  because 
grown  an  object  so  constant  and  common. 

How  foul  is  my  stomach  to  turn  all  food  into 
bad  humours.  Funerals  neither  few  nor  frequent 
work  eflfectually  upon  me.  London  is  a  library  of 
mortality.  Volumes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  rich, 
poor,  infants,  children,  youth,  men,  old  men,  daily 
die.  I  see  there  is  more  required  to  make  a  good 
scholar  than  only  the  having  of  many  books.  Lord, 
be  Thou  my  schoolmaster,  and  "  teach  me  to  number 
my  days,  that  I  may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom." 

— FulUr^  1609-1661. 

(1559.)  Meditations  of  death  are  usually  very  un- 
profitable. It  is  with  most  men  as  it  is  with  a 
flock  of  sheep,  which  g^raze  till  the  shepherd  rushes 
in  amongst  them,  and  lays  hold  of  one  of  them  for 
the  slaughter,  and  this  presently  frightens  them, 
making  them  leave  their  food  and  run  scattering 
about  the  fields ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  terror  over, 
but  they  flock  together  again,  and  feed  as  securely 
without  thought  of  death  or  danger  as  before,  until 
the  slaughterer  again  selects  his  prey.  So  truly  is 
it  with  most  men,  when  death  tuUdenly  lays  his 
hand  upon  some  friend  or  relative,  and  arrests  him 
amidst  the  crowd  of  thoughtless  mortals.  Some 
extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  death  of  others 
will  tun  their  attention  from  their  usual  occupations, 
and  call  up  frightful  images  of  the  grave  and  eter- 
nity. But  these  thoughts  soon  wear  off,  and  they 
return  to  the  same  round  of  worldly  vanity  and 
wretched  security  as  before,  until  the  thunclers  of 
the  Almighty  are  again  heard,  and  death,  this 
appalling  monster,  is  again  seen  in  pursuit,  and 
hurrying  his  victim  to  the  slaughter,  when  the  same 
scene  is  acted  over  again — they  tremble — the  dead 
is  interred,  and  the  grave  filled  up,  and  the  irrevo- 
cable sentence  is  forgotten — ""hs  appointed  unto 
all  men  once  to  die,"  &c.,  until  the  pit  of  destruc- 
tion again  yawns  and  swallows  them  up. 

IC  We  Bhonld  rememlMr  tliat  w«  are  to  die, 

(1560.)  Two  ships  meeting  on  the  sea,  the  men 
]n  either  ship  think  themselves  standing  still,  and 
the  other  to  be  swiA  of  sail,  whereas  they  both  sail 
onwards  towards  the  port  intended,  but  the  one 
faster  than  the  other.     Even  so  men  are  as  ships. 


See  we  an  old  man,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  stoop* 
ing  downward  :  "  Alas !  poor  old  man,**  say  we, 
"he  cannot  live  long."  Hear  we  a  passing  beQ 
toll,  there  is  one  going  out  of  the  world.  Visit  we 
a  sick  friend,  we  think  he  can  hardly  live  till  morn- 
ing. Thus,  we  think  all  other  men  are  a-dying, 
and  we  only  standing  at  rest ;  whereas,  God  knows 
it,  they  may  go  a  little  before,  and  we  are  sure  to 
follow  after.  John  outruns  Peter  to  the  sepulchre, 
but  Peter  is  not  far  behind  him.  Let  every  man, 
then,  be  thus  persuaded  of  himself,  that  he  shall 
and  must  die.  None  can  be  so  sottish  as  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  shall  never  die,  yet  (which  is  a 
sad  thing)  there  is  none  so  old  but  thinks  he  may 
live  one  year  longer  ;  and  though,  in  the  general^ 
he  say,  '*  All  must  die,"  yet,  in  the  false  number- 
ing of  his  own  particular  days,  he  thinks  to  live  lor 
ever.  — R^ers^  i594-i66a 

17.  KemlndenofdMttli. 

(1 56 1.)  Every  ache  and  pain,  every  wrinkle  yov 
see  stamping  itself  on  a  parent's  brow,  every  acci- 
dent which  reveals  the  uncertain  tenure  of  life  and 
possessions,  every  funeral  bell  that  tolls,  are  only 
God's  reminders  that  we  are  tenants  at  will  and  not 
by  right ;  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  an  hour.  He 
is  closing  up  the  right  of  way,  warning  fairly  that 
what  we  have  is  lent,  not  given  ;  His,  not  ourSh 
His  mercies  are  so  much  gain. 

—Robertmn^  i8i6-l85> 

li.  flDunild  be  prcpared  for. 

(1562.)  This  preparation  ought  no  man  to  defer 
till  another  time,  though  he  be  never  so  whole  and 
sound  ;  but  every  one  forthwith  and  daily  to  begin 
to  make  himself  for  death,  to  the  intent  that  at  all 
hours  he  may  be  found  ready.  Like  as  a  valiant 
soldier,  when  he  must  be  up  and  fight  with  the 
enemies,  oversleeps  not  himself,  but  keepeth  his 
standing,  and  hath  his  weapons  and  harness  already 
upon  him,  so  much  more  ought  we  Christians  at  aU 
times  to  wait  upon  our  heavenly  Captain,  when  He 
bloweth  the  trump,  that  we  may  be  ready  to  pass 
forth  with  Him.  '*  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about 
and  your  lights  burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto 
men  that  wait  for  their  master,  when  he  will  retam 
from  the  wedding ;  that  as  soon  as  he  cometh  and 
knocketh,  they  may  oi>en  unto  him  immediately. 
Happy  are  those  servants,  whom  the  Lord,  when 
He  cometh  shall  find  waiting."  With  this 
similitude  doth  Christ  exhort  every  man,  that  at 
all  times  we  proopre  ourself  against  His  coming 
— when  He  knocketh  through  sickness  and  other 
dangers,  when  He  calleth  us  out  of  this  life  ;  and 
when  He  shall  come  again  out  of  His  heavenly 
palace  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 

— WenmUUrus^  X^S"^* 

(1563.)  Death  is  half  disarmed  when  the  pleasures 
and  interests  of  the  flesh  are  first  denied ;  for  the 
leaving  of  fleshly  contents  and  pleasures  is  much  of 
the  reason  of  men's  unwillingness  to  die ;  and  there- 
fore when  these  are  denied  t)eforehand  the  reasons 
of  your  unwillingness  are  taken  away.  If  you  puU 
down  the  nest,  the  birds  will  be  gone.  Men  that 
are  loath  to  leave  their  country  would  willingly  be 
gone  if  their  houses  were  fired,  or  they  were  turned 
out  of  doors  and  their  friends  and  goods  were  all 
sent  away.  This  is  it  that  makes  men  so  unwill- 
ing to  die,  because  they  practise  not  mortification 
in  their  health,  but,  contrarily,  make  it  the  work  of 
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ttieir  Ihres  to  feather  their  nests,  and  make  provision 
lor  the  flesh,  and  then  complain  that  they  are  loath 
to  leave  those  nests  I  Men  load  themselves  with 
the  lumber  and  baggage  of  the  world,  and  then 
complain  that  they  cannot  travel  on  their  ioumey, 
but  had  rather  sit  down.  They  fall  a-buildine 
them  habitations  in  their  way,  when  they  should 
have  none  but  inns  or  tents  ;  and  when  they  have 
bestowed  all  their  time,  and  cost,  and  charges  on 
them,  they  complain  of  their  hearts  for  being  loath 
to  leave  them.  Such  mad  doings  as  these  are  not 
the  way  to  be  willing  to  die. 

^'Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1564. )  Why  should  a  man  defer  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  occupation  of  a  life,  which  ought  to  com- 
mand all  his  powers  in  all  their  vigour  ?  why  should 
a  man  defer  that  to  the  last  few  abrupt  moments 
to  his  departure  from  time  to  eternity  ?  When  a 
man  b  going  to  any  distant  part  of  the  globe — say 
to  America — what  preparation  there  is  1  How 
much  it  is  talked  about  I  It  is  a  long,  a  distant,  an 
eventful  iourney.  The  man  talks  about  it;  his 
family  talk  about  it ;  his  friends  prepare  in  every 
conceivable  way.  Oh,  what  iiifatuation,  what 
stupidity,  what  folly  it  is  for  a  man  to  make  no 
preparation  for  this  distant  voyage^  the  voyage  to 
eternity  I  -^BeamHomL 

(1565.)  Woe  any  other  event  of  far  superior 
moment  ascertained  by  evidence  which  made  but  a 
distant  approach  to  that  which  attests  the  certainty 
of  a  life  to  come, — had  we  equal  assurance  that 
after  a  very  limited  though  uncertain  period  we 
should  be  called  to  migrate  into  a  distant  land 
whence  we  were  never  to  return, — the  intelligence 
would  fill  every  breast  with  solicitude ;  it  would 
become  the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  and  we  should 
avail  ourselves  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of  all  the 
means  of  information  respecting  the  prospects  which 
awaited  as  in  that  unknown  country.  Much  of  our 
attention  would  be  occupied  in  preparing  for  our 
depaitnre ;  we  should  cease  to  regard  the  place  we 
now  inhabit  as  our  home,  and  nothing  would  be 
considered  of  moment  but  as  it  bore  upon  our 
future  destination.  How  strange  is  it  then  that, 
with  the  certainty  we  all  possess  of  shortly  entering 
iitto  another  world,  we  avert  our  eyes  as  much  as 
possiUe  from  the  prospect ;  that  we  seldom  permit 
It  to  penetrate  us ;  ana  that  the  moment  the  recol- 
lection recurs  we  hasten  to  dismiss  it  as  an  unwel- 
come intrusion  I  Is  it  not  surprising  that  the 
volume  we  profess  to  recognise  as  the  record  of 
immortality,  and  the  sole  depository  of  wl^atever 
information  it  is  possible  to  obtain  respecting  the 
portion  which  awaits  us,  should  be  consigned  to 
neglect,  and  rarely  if  ever  consulted  with  the  serious 
nitfntiffn  of  ascertaining  our  future  condition  ? 

^Robert  Uall^  1764-1831. 

(1566.)  It  it  when  considered  as  the  passage  to 
another  world  that  the  contemplation  of  death 
becomes  holy  and  religious;  that  it  is  calculated 
to  promote  a  state  of  preparedness  for  our  setting 
out  on  this  great  voyage,— our  departure  from  this 
world  to  enter  the  other.  It  is  manifest  that  those 
who  are  engrossed  with  the  things  that  pertain  to 
this  life  alone,  who  are  devoted  to  worldly  pleasure, 
to  worldly  gain,  honour,  or  power,  are  certainly 
not  preparing  themselves  for  the  patisage  into 
inocher;   while  it  is   equally  manifest   that  the 


change  of  heart,  of  desires,  wishes,  tastes,  thought^ 
dispositions,  which  constitute  a  meetness  for  en- 
trance into  a  happy,  holy,  heavenly  state, — the 
hope  of  which  can  indeed  **  mate  and  master  th« 
fear  of  death,** — must  take  place  here  on  earth ;  for, 
if  not,  it  will  not  take  place  after  death. 

^Wk4Uily^  1787-1863. 


IL   IXr  RELA  TtON  TO  THE  IMPENITEVT. 

t.  To  them  It  la  iinveloome. 

(1567.)  Who  can  without  horror  think  of  leaving 
this  world,  though  full  of  sorrows,  that  hopes  for 
no  ease  in  the  other  ?  The  condemned  malefactor, 
as  ill  as  he  likes  his  smoky  hole  in  the  prison,  had 
rather  be  there  than  accept  of  deliverance  at  the 
hangman's  hand;  he  had  rather  live  still  in  his 
stinking  dungeon  than  exchange  it  for  a  gibbet. 
And  greater  reason  hath  the  hopeless  soul  (if  he 
understand  himselO  to  wish  he  may  spend  his 
eternity  on  earth,  though  in  the  poorest  hole  or 
cave  in  it,  and  that  under  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ment of  stone  or  gout,  than  to  be  eased  of  that 
pain  with  hell's  torment. 

— Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(I568w)  When  once  the  Christian  hath  got  his 
piece  of  armour  on,  his  soul  is  prepared  for  death 
and  danger  ;  he  sits  at  the  feast,  which  God  in  His 
present  providence  allows  him,  and  fears  no  mes* 
senger  with  ill  news  to  knock  at  his  door ;  yea,  he 
can  talk  of  his  dyin^  hour  and  not  spoil  the  mirth 
of  his  present  condition ;  as  carnal  men  think  it 
does,  to  whom  a  disccurse  of  dying  in  the  midst  of 
their  junkets  is  like  the  coming  in  of  the  officer  to 
attack  a  company  of  thieves  that  are  making  merry 
together  with  their  stolen  goods  about  them  ;  or  like 
the  wet  cloth  that  Hazael  clapped  on  the  king,  his 
master's  face.  It  makes  all  the  joy  which  flushed  out 
before  souat  in  on  a  sudden,  thiat  the  poor  creatures 
sit  dispirited  and  all  amort  (as  we  sny)  till  they  get 
out  of  tliis  aftrighting  subject  by  some  divertise- 
ment  or  other ;  which  only  relieves  them  for  the 
present,  and  puts  them  out  of  that  particular  fit  this 
brought  upon  them,  but  leaves  them  deeper  in 
slavery  to  such  amazement  of  heart,  whenever  the 
same  ghost  shall  appear  for  the  future.  Whereas 
the  Christian,  that  hath  this  preparation  of  heart, 
never  tastes  more  sweetness  in  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life,  than  when  he  dips  these  morsels  in  the 
meditation  of  death  and  eternity.  It  is  no  more 
grief  to  his  heart  to  think  of  the  removal  of  these, 
which  makes  way  for  those  far  sweeter  enjoyments, 
than  it  would  be  to  one  at  a  feast,  to  have  the  first 
course  taken  off,  when  he  hath  fed  well  on  it,  that 
the  second  course  of  all  rare  sweetmeats  and  ban- 
queting stuff  may  come  on,  which  it  cannot  till  the 
other  be  gone.  — Cumali^  1617-1679. 

1.  To  tbem  it  U  ruin. 

(1569.)  God  is  under  an  oath  to  procure  thy 
destruction,  if  thou  diest  in  this  mind,  which  God 
forbid.  Death  is  the  trap-door  which  will  let  thee 
down  to  hell's  dungeon,  and  when  once  thou  art 
there,  thou  art  where  thou  wilt  have  space  enough 
to  weep  over  thy  past  folly  ;  though  here  thou  hast 
neither  time  nor  leisure  to  make  God  thy  friend. 

^GurnaU^  1617-16791 
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III.   m  RBLATION    TO    THE    PBOPLE  OF 
COD. 

1.  ErmtlM  rood  nooU  from  11 

(157a)  One  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that 
very  few  of  the  people  who  magnify  the  joys  and 
glories  of  heaven  have  any  desire  to  depart  thither 
— preferring,  for  the  greater  part,  to  stay  here  as 
long  as  possible.  The  remark  is  doubtless  true ; 
but  the  suggestion  of  inconsistency  implied  in  it  is 
not  a  fair  one.  People  love  to  think,  talk,  and 
■ing  of  heaven.  The  Apocalypse  is  a  favourite 
booic  Us  openingjs  of  the  heavenly  life  are  exceed- 
ing sweet,  but  still  we  say,  with  Charles  Lamb  : 
'*  I  would  set  up  my  tabernacle  here.  ...  A  new 
itate  of  being  staggers  me.'*  When  good  Chris- 
tians are  cast  down  into  bad  sicknesses,  and  are 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  world,  they  do  not 
commonly  exult  overmuch,  nor  stretch  forth  eager 
bands ;  but  eling  to  life,  and  struggle  to  regain  a 
sure  footing  on  these  shores  of  time.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  very  ardent  and  constant  desire  to  go  to 
heaven.  But  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Christians  it  is  not  sa  What  is  the  significance  of 
this  fact?  Are  thev  who  thus  shrink  back  from 
entering  upon  the  **  life  to  come  '*  necessarily  less 
•piritual  than  they  who  would  gladly  welcome  at 
any  time  the  summons  to  go  home?  Probably 
not.  Some  cultivated  person,  who  has  long  dreamed 
of  journeying  in  foreign  lands,  is  suddenly  pressed 
with  the  opportunity  of  realising  his  dream.  As 
he  wakes  to  meet  the  opportunity,  there  throng  in 
upon  him  doubts,  anxieties,  and  most  unaccountable 
shrinking  A  strange  aversiqn  to  going  arises 
within  him.  The  ocean  voyage  !  The  separation 
fix>m  beloved  ones  !  The  strangeness  of  the  yonder 
countries !  The  forebodings  of  a  timid  nature  I 
How  many  things  combine  to  make  it  necessary 
that  his  friends  sluill  fairly  push  him  of!  and  set  him 
adrift! 

A  great  many  people  pass  through  just  this 
experience,  and  it  may  be  somewhat  thus  with 
multitudes  about  going  to  heaven.  Doubtless 
everything  will  be  delightful  over  there,  and  one 
will  find  most  of  his  solicitudes  imaginary,  and  all 
his  apprehensions  as  unreal  as  vague ;  and  yet  he 
holds  back  as  long  as  possible. 

In  order  to  get  to  heaven  one  must  die.  Between 
you  and  Europe  polls  the  dreadful  ocean.  Some 
make  nothing  of  crossing  it ;  others  cannot  pluck 
up  heart  to  encounter  it  Between  the  Christian 
pilgrim  and  the  Land  of  Promise  **Jordan  rolls 
between. "  The  natural  fear  of  death  is  much  more 
lively  in  some  persons  than  in  others.  They  are 
by  no  means  the  saint  Her  who  have  little  of  that 
fear.  The  inimical  nature  of  death  is  felt  through 
every  fibre  of  our  Irame.  There  is  a  curse  mixing 
with  it.  There  is  a  sin  ever  standing  behind  it,  in 
its  gloom.  It  is  idle  to  condemn  the  constitutional 
and  often  quite  unconquerable  apprehension  with 
which  men  encounter  it,  and  which  is  commonly 
strong  enough  to  account  for  the  absence  of  a  ruling 
desire  to  leave  this  world  for  one  which  is  surely 
believed  to  be,  in  all  respects,  infinitely  better. 

This  instinctive  recoiling  from  death  is  not  weak 
or  ii^noble,  except  as  it  becomes  uncontrollable. 
Courage  does  not  consist  in  having  no  fear,  but  in 
triumphing  over  fear.  Our  Lord  experienced  this 
fear  of  death,  and  it  is  abundantly  proven  tliat  the 
finest  and  noblest  man  is  not  he  who  meets  death 
■nconcemcdiy.  -*£.  P.  larker. 
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X  Tet  bgrthem 
fsaxed. 

(1 57 1.)  It  becometh  all  Christians  not  only  to 
suffer,  but  also  to  commend  and  praise,  the  will  of 
the  heavenly  Lord  and  King.  Now  b  it  His  will 
that  we  die.  For  if  the  sparrows,  whereof  two  are 
bought  for  a  farthing,  Gidl  not  on  the  ground  with- 
out God  the  Father,  much  less  we  men,  whom  God 
Himself  esteemeth  to  be  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows,  yea,  for  whose  sakes  other  thmgs  were 
created,  do  fall  to  the  ground  through  deau  with- 
out the  will  of  God.  The  soldier  tarrieth  in  the 
place  wherein  he  is  appointed  of  the  chief  captain 
to  fight  against  the  enemies,  and  if  he  call  him 
from  thence,  he  willingly  ot>^eth ;  even  so  hath  the 
heavenly  Captain  set  us  upon  earth,  where  we  have 
to  fight,  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  wicked 
spirits.  Therefore  if  He  give  us  leave,  and  call  us 
from  hence,  we  ought  by  reason  to  obey  Him. 
Like  as  one  should  not  withdraw  himself  from  pay- 
ing what  he  oweth,  but  gently  to  restore  the  money; 
so  hath  God  lent  us  this  life,  and  not  promised  that 
we  may  alway  enjoy  it  Therefore  is  death  de- 
scribed to  be  the  payment  of  natural  debt 

— WermulUna^  1551. 

(1572.)  If  a  poor  man  should  be  commanded  by 
a  prince  to  put  off  his  torn  and  beggarly  garments, 
and,  instead  thereof,  to  put  on  royal  and  costly 
robes,  it  would  be  a  great  rejoicing  in  his  heart : 
even  so  much  more  joyful  news  must  this  be  unto 
all  repentant  sinners,  when  the  King  of  heaven  and 
earth  comes  unto  them  by  death,  and  bids  them 
lay  down  their  bodies  as  ragged  and  patched  gar- 
ments, and  prepare  themselves  to  put  on  the 
princely  robe  of  immortality.  No  tongue  can  be 
able  to  express  the  excellency  of  this  most  blessed 
estate.  — Cawdray^  1609. 

(1573.)  The  Christian  fears  not  death ;  for  he 
knows  that  it  will  be  his  happiest  day,  and  his 
bridge  from  woe  to  glory.  Though  it  be  the 
wicked  man's  shipwreck,  it  is  the  gcxxi  man*s  put- 
ting into  harbour  ;  where,  striking  sails  and  casting 
anchor,  he  returns  his  lading  with  advantage  to  the 
owner  ;  that  is,  his  soul  to  God  ;  leaving  the  hulk 
still  moored  in  the  haven ;  which  is  unrigged,  but 
only  to  be  new  built  again,  and  fitted  for  an  eienud 
voyage.  — FMham^  1668. 

(1574.)  Ah,  foolish  soul!  doth  every  prisoner 
groan  for  freedom,  and  every  slave  desire  his  jubilee, 
and  every  sick  man  long  for  health,  and  every  hungry 
man  for  food :  and  dost  thou  alone  abhor  deliver- 
ance ?  Doth  the  seaman  long  to  see  the  land  ?  Doth 
the  husbandman  desire  the  harvest,  and  the  labour* 
ing  man  to  receive  his  pay  ?  Doth  the  traveller 
long  to  be  at  home,  and  the  runner  long  to  win 
the  prize,  and  the  soldier  long  to  win  the  field? 
And  art  thou  loath  to  see  thy  labours  finished,  and 
to  receive  the  end  of  thy  faith  and  sufferings,  and 
to  obtain  the  thing  for  which  thou  livest  ? 

-^Baxter^  x6l5-iG(l. 

(1575.)  When  the  hen  hath  sat  to  hatch  her  young 
ones,  they  must  leave  the  shell  as  good  for  nothing, 
and  must  come  into  a  world  which  they  never  saw 
before.  And  what  of  that  ?  Should  they  murmur 
at  the  breaking  of  their  former  habitation?  or 
fear  the  passage  into  so  light,  so  wide,  so  strange  a 

Clace,  in  comparison  of  that  in  which  they  were  in 
efore  ?    No  more  should  we  murmur  at  the  break- 
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bg  of  these  bodies  and  casting  the  shell  of  flesh, 
aiM  [Missing  under  the  conduct  of  angels,  into  the 
picsence  of  the  Lord.  God  is  but  hatching  us  here 
qy  His  Spirit,  that  He  may  bring  us  out  into  the 
light  of  gfoiy.  — i9ax/«r,  1615-1691. 

(1576.)  Doth  not  the  seed  thou  sowest  die  before 
It  springs?  and  what  cause  have  we  to  be  tender  to 
this  body  ?  Oh,  what  care,  what  labour,  what  grief 
and  sorrow  hath  it  cost  us;  how  many  a  weary, 
painful,  tedious  hour  I  O  my  soul,  grudge  not  that 
God  should  disburden  thee  of  all  this  I  Fear 
not,  lest  He  should  free  thee  from  thy  fetters :  be 
not  so  loath  that  He  should  break  down  thy  prison, 
and  let  ihee  go.  What  though  some  terrible  earth- 
quake go  before?  it  is  but  that  the  foundations  of 
the  prison  may  be  shaken,  and  so  the  doors  fly  open ; 
the  terror  will  be  to  thy  jailer,  but  to  thee  deliver- 
ance. Oh,  therefore,  at  what  hour  of  the  night 
soever  thy  Lord  come,  let  Him  find  thee,  though 
with  thy  feet  in  these  stocks,  yet  singing  praises  to 
Him,  and  not  fearing  the  time  of  thy  deliverance. 
If  unclothing  be  the  thing  thou  fearest,  why  it  is 
that  thou  mayest  have  better  clothing  put  on.  If 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors  be  the  thing  thou  fearest, 
why  remember,  then,  when  this  earthly  house  of 
thy  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  thou  hast  *'a  building  of 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.**  How  willingly  do  our  soldiers  bum  their 
huts  when  the  siege  is  ended,  being  elad  their  work 
b  donc^  that  they  may  go  home  and  dwell  in  houses. 

^Baxier,  1615-1691. 

(1577.)  The  reflection  that  we  must  ere  long  take 
a  final  farewell  of  what  is  most  capable  of  pleasing 
us  upon  earth,  is  not  only  tolerable,  but  pleasant 
For  we  know  we  cannot  fully  possess  our  best 
friend,  our  chief  treasure,  till  we  have  done  with 
all  below ;  nay,  we  cannot  till  then  properly  see 
each  other.  We  are  cased  up  in  vehicles  of  clay, 
and  converse  together  as  if  we  were  in  different 
coaches,  with  the  blinds  close  drawn  round.  We 
see  the  carriage,  and  the  voice  tells  us  that  we 
have  a  friend  within ;  but  we  shall  know  each 
other  better  when  death  shall  open  the  coach 
doors,  and  hand  out  the  company  successively,  and 
lead  them  into  the  glorious  apartments  which  the 
Lord  has  appointed  to  be  the  common  residence 
of  them  that  love  Him.  What  an  assembly  will 
there  be  I  What  a  constellation  of  glory,  when 
each  individual  shall  shine  like  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father  !  No  sins,  sorrows,  temp- 
tations ;  no  veils,  clouds,  or  prejudices  shall  in- 
terrupt us  then.  All  names  of  idle  distinction 
(the  fruits  of  present  remaining  darkness,  the 
channels  of  bigotry,  and  the  stumblingblock  of 
the  world)  will  be  at  an  end. 

^Newt9m^  1791-1807. 

(1578.)  Ah  I  brethren,  we  are  not  Christians 
about  dying.  We  are  taught  that  we  go  to  heaven 
through  the  prison  of  deaUu  Everybody  feels  that 
to  skken  and  die  is  to  go  into  Egypt  and  into  the 
wilderness.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  sickness  and 
dying  as  so  many  horrible,  gloomy  stages  in  our 
progress  towards  the  future.  But  dying  is  a  pro- 
cess as  simple  as  the  parting  of  the  stem  from  the 
bough,  or  as  the  swinging  ofthe  door  that  lets  one 
ID  from  the  wintry  blast  outside  to  the  pleasant 
home  inskle.  It  is  not  hard  to  die.  It  is  harder  a 
thousand  times  (to  live.     To  die  is  to  be  a  man. 


To  live  Is  only  to  tij  to  be  one.  To  live  b  to  see 
God  through  a  glass  darkly.  To  die  b  to  see  Him 
face  to  face.  To  live  b  to  be  in  the  ore.  To  die  b 
to  be  smelted  and  come  out  pure  gold.  To  live  b 
to  be  in  March  and  Novemoer.  To  die  b  to  find 
midsummer,  where  there  b  perfect  harmony  and 
perfect  beauty.  '^Betchtr, 

8.  HotwltlittandlBg  tliAt  evtn  to  them  the  bonr 
of  death  U  Crequentiy  a  seaeon  of  sore  tempta- 
tion. 

(1579.)  If  one  that  b  about  to  shoot  a  gun  be 
unsteady  at  the  letting  of  it  go,  he  misseth  alto- 
gether, and  all  that  he  prepared  for  it  before  b  in 
vain ;  even  so,  at  the  end  of  this  life,  are  devib 
most  busy  to  turn  us  from  the  right  mark,  that  our 
former  travail  and  labour  may  oe  lost,  forasmuch 
as  they  know  (hat  there  remaineth  but  a  very  small 
time  of  life  ;  so  that  if  the  soul  escape  them  now, 
thqr  shall  afterward  go  without  it  for  evermore. 

Even  as  mighty  enemies  do  besiege  and  lay  assault 
to  a  city,  so  the  devils  compass  the  soul  of  man 
with  violence  and  subtlety,  to  take  possession  of  the 
poor  soul  and  bring  it  to  hell.  When  we  are  vet 
m  prosperity,  the  devils  would  have  us  to  make  but 
a  small  matter  of  it,  as  though  we  were  in  no  danger 
to  God-ward,  albeit  we  blaspheme,  be  drunken,  &c. 
But  in  the  danger  of  death  they  bring  forth  those 
wicked  sins  in  most  terrible  wise,  putting  us  in 
mind  of  the  wrath  of  God  —  how  He  in  times 
past  here  and  there  did  punbh  and  destroy  wicked 
doers — ^to  the  intent  that  our  souls  might  be  hindered 
from  repentance  and  faith,  and  never  perceive 
any  way  to  be-  delivered  ;  and  by  reason  thereof 
wholly  to  despair,  and  to  become  the  devil's  portion. 

— WermulUrus^  1 55 1. 

(1580.)  We  think  of  an  aged  Christian  as  of  one 
seated  on  the  bank  of  Jordan,  enjoying  the  calm 
evening  of  a  busy,  holy,  useful  life — looking  back 
on  the  past  without  any  other  re^et  than  what 
springs  from  the  recollection  of  his  sins,  and  looking 
forward  on  the  future  without  the  shadow  of  a  fear ; 
as  a  servant  with  his  task  done,  waiting  to  receive 
his  wages,  and  the  welcome  summons  that  calls  him 
home.  We  fancy  him  by  the  eye  of  faith  piercing 
the  mbts  that  hang  over  death's  dark  flood  ;  and  as 
be  descries  the  shining  ones  on  the  other  shore, 
stretching  out  his  aged  arms,  and  crying,  as  he  longs 
to  be  gone  and  be  with  them.  Oh  that  I  had  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest. 

Our  fancy's  picture  may  be  beautiful  It  is  more 
beautiful  than  true;  such  cases  are  rare.  The 
Christian  commonly  dies  in  harness,  in  the  battle- 
field, in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  fighting  on  to  the  last 
gasp.  The  death-bed  of  the  saint  has  been  indeed 
the  scene  of  his  hardest  work,  hb  deepest  grief,  hb 
bitterest  tears,  and  the  most  terrible  assaults  of  the 
evil  one.  **  Stem  all  **  b  the  cry  when  the  monster 
of  the  deep  begins  his  dying  struggles ;  and  then 
every  man  oends  to  his  oar,  pulling  out  of  the  sweep 
of  that  tremendous  tail  which,  as  she  pours  out  her 
heart's  blood,  beats  the  billows  and  chums  them 
into  crimson^  foam.  Not  less  formidable  some- 
times are  the  last,  the  dying  struggles  of  sin.  What 
says  our  Lord  ?  '*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force ;  **  and  it 
hap))ens  there  as  with  a  belea^ered  city  at  the 
storming—the  hardest  fighting  is  un  the  breach  ; 
the  batUe  rages  fiercest  just  before  it  ceases^  and 
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with  a  few  more  stroketi  the  city  it  entered,  tnd  the 
Xfntit  b  won.  — GuiAne, 

C  UnwlUlngnen  to  die  U  an  evldenoe  off  defto- 
ttre  Caith  and  lore. 

(1 581.)  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  truly  believe 
that  death  will  remove  us  from  misery  to  such  glory, 
and  yet  be  loath  to  die?  If  it  were  the  doubts  of 
our  interest  which  made  us  afraid,  yet  a  true  belief 
of  the  certainty  and  excellency  of  this  rest  would 
make  us  restless  till  our  interest  be  cleared.  If  a 
man  that  is  desperately  sick  to-day,  did  believe  he 
should  arise  sound  the  next  morning ;  or  a  man  to- 
day, in  despicable  poverty,  had  assurance  that  he 
should  to-morrow  arise  a  prince ;  would  they  be 
afraid  to  go  to  bed,  or  rather  think  it  the  longest 
day  of  their  lives,  till  that  desired  night  and  morn- 
ing came  ?  The  truth  is,  though  there  is  much  faith 
and  Christianity  in  our  mouths,  yet  there  is  much 
inBdelity  and  paganism  in  our  hearts  which  is  the 
main  cause  that  we  are  so  loath  to  die. 

^BaxUr,  1615-1691. 

(1582.)  As  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  so  also  the 
coldness  of  our  love,  is  exceedingly  discovered  by 
our  unwillingness  to  die.  Love  doth  desire  the 
nearest  conjunction,  the  fullest  fruition,  and  closest 
communion.  Where  these  desires  are  absent,  there 
is  only  a  naked  pretence  of  love.  He  that  ever  felt 
such  a  thing  as  love  working  in  his  breast,  hath  also 
felt  these  desires  attending  it.  If  we  love  our  friend, 
we  love  his  company  ;  his  presence  is  comfortable, 
his  absence  is  troublesome.  When  he  goes  from 
us,  we  desire  his  return  ;  when  he  comes  to  us,  we 
entertain  him  with  welcome  and  gladness ;  when  he 
dies,  we  mourn,  and  usually  overmourn.  To  be 
separated  from  a  faithful  friend,  is  to  us  as  the  rend- 
ing of  a  member  from  our  bodies;  and  would  not 
our  desires  after  God  be  such,  if  we  really  loved 
Him?  —Baxter ^  161 5- 169 1. 

(1583.)  Is  it  not  a  far  likelier  sign  of  hatred  than 
of  love,  when  the  thoughts  of  our  appearing  before 
God  are  our  most  grievous  thoughts?  and  when  we 
take  ourselves  as  undone  because  we  must  die  and 
come  unto  Him?  Surely,  I  should  scarcely  take 
him  for  an  unfeigned  friend,  who  were  as  well 
contented  to  l)e  absent  from  me,  as  we  ordinarily 
are  to  be  absent  from  God.  Was  it  such  a  joy  to 
Jacob  to  see  the  face  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  shall 
we  so  dread  the  sight  of  Christ  in  glory,  and  yet 
say  we  love  Him  ?  I  dare  not  conclude  that  we 
have  no  love  at  all  when  we  are  so  loath  to  die ;  but 
I  daresay,  were  our  love  more,  we  should  die  more 
willingly.  Yea,  I  daresay,  did  we  love  God  but  as 
strongly  as  a  worldling  loves  his  wealth,  or  as  an 
ambitious  man  his  honour,  or  a  voluptuous  man 
his  pleasure,  yea,  as  a  drunkard  loves  his  swinish 
delight,  or  an  unclean  person  his  brutish  lust ;  we 
should  not  then  be  so  exceeding  loath  to  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  God.  Oh  I  if  this  holy  flame  of 
love  were  thoroughly  kindled  in  our  breasts,  instead 
of  our  pressing  fears,  our  dolorous  complaints,  and 
earnest  prayers  against  death,  we  should  join  in 
David's  wilderness  lamentations: — '*As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  Thee,  O  God  :  my  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for 
the  living  God  ;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  God?"  —Baxter,  1615-1691. 

6.  How  tlie  fear  of  It  la  to  IM  oreroome. 
(1584.)  Like  as  he  that  is  to  pass  over  some  great 


and  deep  river  mast  not  look  downward  to  tht 
stream  of  the  water,  but  if  he  would  prevent  feai 
he  must  set  his  foot  sure  and  cast  his  eye  to  the 
bank  on  the  further  side:  even  so  he  that  draws 
near  death  must,  as  it  were,  look  over  the  waves  oi 
death,  and  directly  fix  the  eye  of  his  fiaith  .unon 
eternal  life.  — Cawdrmy^  1609^ 

(1585.)  Familiarise  the  thoughts  of  the  etril  day 
to  thy  soul ;  handle  this  serpent  often,  walk  daily 
in  the  serious  meditations  of  it,  do  not  run  from 
them  because  they  are  unpleasing  to  flesh,  that  is 
the  way  to  increase  the  terror  of  it.  Do  with  your 
souls,  when  shy  of,  and  scared  with  the  thoughts  of 
aflliction  or  death,  as  you  use  to  do  with  your  beast 
that  is  given  to  boggle  and  start  as  you  ride  on 
him ;  when  he  flies  back  and  starts  at  a  thing,  you 
do  not  yield  to  his  fear  and  go  back,  that  will  make 
him  worse  another  time,  but  you  ride  him  up  close 
to  that  which  he  is  afraid  of,  and  in  time  you  break 
him  of  that  quality.  The  evil  day  is  not  such  a 
fearful  thing  to  thee  that  art  a  Christian,  as  thoa 
shouldst  start  for  it.  Bring  up  thy  heal  close  to 
it,  show  thy  soul  what  Christ  hath  don»  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  it ;  what  the  sweet  promiiies  are  that  are 
given  on  purpose  to  overcome  the  fe&r  of  it,  and 
what  thy  hopes  are  thou  shalt  get  by  it.  These 
will  satisfy  and  compose  thy  spint,  whereas  the 
shunnine  the  thoughts  of  it  will  but  increase  thy 
fear,  and  bring  thee  more  into  bondage  to  it. 

— GumtUl^  1617-1679W 

(1586.)  "  When  you  are  afraid  of  death  or  would 
And  more  willingness  to  die,  look  up  to  the  blessed 
souls  with  Christ,  and  think  that  you  are  but  tc 
pass  that  way,  which  all  those  souls  have  gone 
before  you,  and  to  go  from  a  world  of  enmity  and 
vanity,  to  the  company  of  all  those  blessed  spirits." 
And  is  not  their  blessed  state  more  desirable  than 
such  a  vain,  vexatious  life  as  this?  There  is  no 
malice,  nor  slandering,  nor  cruel  persecuting;  no 
uncharitable  censures,  contentions,  or  divisions ;  no 
ignorance,  nor  unbelief,  nor  strangeness  unto  God  , 
nothing  but  what  is  holy,  amiable,  and  delightfuL 
Join  yourselves  daily  to  that  celestial  society  :  sup- 
pose yourselves  spectators  of  their  order,  purity,  and 
glory,  and  auditors  of  their  harmonious  praises  of 
Jehovah.  Live  by  faith  in  a  daily  familiarity  with 
them :  say  not  that  you  want  company  or  are 
alone,  when  you  may  walk  in  the  streets  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  there  converse  with  the 
prophets  and  apostles  and  all  the  glorious  hosts  of 
tieaven.  Converse  thus  with  them  in  your  life, 
and  it  will  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  and  make 
you  long  to  be  there  with  them :  like  one  that 
stands  by  the  river  side,  and  seeth  his  friends  on  the 
further  side,  in  a  place  of  pleasure,  while  his 
enemies  are  pursuing  him  at  his  back,  how  cladly 
would  he  be  over  with  them  1  And  it  will  em- 
bolden him  to  venture  on  the  passage,  which  all 
they  have  safely  passed  before  him.  Thus  death 
will  be  to  us  as  the  Red  Sea.  to  pass  us  safe  to  the 
land  of  promise,  while  our  pursuers  are  there  over- 
thrown and  perish.  We  should  not  be  so  strange 
to  the  world  above,  if  we  thus  by  faith  conversed 
with  the  blessed  ones.         — Baxter^  i6l5-i69i. 

(1587.)  I.  Wlien  tear  cometh  from  natural  aveise- 
ness  to  die,  an<l  strangeness  to  the  state  of  separated 
sou  Is,  and  to  some  unrevealed  things  of  the  unseen 
world,  it  is  wisdom  to  cast  those  dark  and  unknown 
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frightful  thing*  quite  out  of  our  thoughts,  and 
quietly  to  shut  our  eyes  against  them.  When  1  was 
young,  I  was  wont  to  go  up  the  Wrekin  Hill  with 
great  pleasure  (heing  near  my  dwelling),  and  to 
look  down  on  the  country  below  me,  and  see  the 
Tillages  as  little  things  \  but  when  I  was  weak  with 
age  and  ackness,  the  last  time  I  went  up,  if  I  did 
Ixit  cast  my  eye  downwards,  my  spirits  failed^  and  X 
was  ready  to  fall  down  in  sudden  death.  Were  I 
diained  fast  to  the  top  of  a  high  spire  steeple,  I  am 
sore  that  I  could  not  fieUl,  and  yet  I  am  confident 
that  one  look  down  would  suddenly  kill  me.  What 
then  should  I  do  ?  As  on  the  hill  I  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  earth  at  my  feet  till  I  came  down ;  so  I 
would  in  such  a  height  either  look  only  upwards, 
or  shut  my  eves,  and  take  heed  of  looking  down  to 
the  earth  :  so  do  here.  If  faith  and  reason  tell  you 
that  death  is  not  to  be  so  feared,  and  that  all  your 
hope  and  comfort  must  be  beyond  it,  and  that  you 
■le  safe  in  God*s  promise,  and  in  the  hand  of 
Christ ;  but  yet  the  thoughts  of  a  grave  and  the 
separation  from  the  body,  and  of  all  that  is  unknown 
to  ns  in  the  next  world,  is  frightful  to  you,  shut  your 
eyes,  and  think  not  on  those  things;  wink,  and 
aay,  they  belong  not  to  my  thoughts. 

But  then  iom  the  other  remedies,  (s.)  Look 
upwards,  ana  dwell  on  the  delightful  thoughts  of 
all  that  revealed  joy  and  glory,  which  b  ready  to 
leoetve  na,  and  of  the  company  that  is  therei  that 
hope  and  desire  mav  conquer  fear. 

(3.)  And  especially  trust  Jesus  Christ  with  your 
departing  souls,  and  trust  Him  quietly  and  boldly. 

— Baxter^  l6l  5-1691. 

(1588.)  Let  ns  live  like  those  who  expect  to  die^ 
and  then  we  shall  find  that  we  feared  death  only  be- 
cauae  we  were  unacquainted  with  it. 

—  Wd^,  1657-1757, 

(15S9.)  If  you  think  of  death  as  a  slave,  looking 
^  upon  it  as  going  into  servitude  under  a  hard  master, 
then  it  may  weaken  you,  and  take  away  the  comfort 
that  you  have ;  but  if  you  think  of  it,  as  every  child 
of  God  has  a  right  to  think  of  it,  as  going  to  your 
Father's  house,  where  a  rich  iMuiquet  is  prepared 
for  you,  and  where  you  shall  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship of  saints  and  angels,  it  will  be  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  strength  to  vou.  We  can  afford  to  take 
trouble  here  for  the  sake  of  gaining  such  an  inheri- 
tance. What  would  1  care  for  being  poor,  if  I  knew 
that  at  the  end  of  one  vear  I  should  nave  ten  millions 
of  dollars  ?  Men  would  toil  hard,  and  unremittingly, 
and  without  complaint,  if  they  could  be  assured  that 
the  boundary  of  their  toil  was  within  their  computa- 
tion, and  that  all  beyond  was  to  be  enjoyment  and 
the  amplest  wealth.  Men  do  endure  everything  in 
the  hope  of  securing  wealth  and  enjoyment  How 
will  they  pursue  laborious  industry  in  the  chilling 
regions  of  the  North,  or  how  will  they  plunge  into 
the  heat  of  the  tropica,  encountering  sickness,  and 
the  malaria  of  everv  delta  that  has  conmierce  in  it, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  return  to  their  father's 
house,  or  tne  village  or  neighbourhoodof  their  birth, 
and  qiend  the  few  closing  days  of  their  life  in  pleasure 
and  comfort.  And  if  such  is  the  strength  of  the 
hope  of  a  short  piriod  of  earthly  peace  and  rest, 
bow  much  greater  must  be  the  strength  of  that  man's 
hope  who  expects,  after  a  few  years  (he  cares  not 
how  few,  so  that  God  s  will  be  done)  he  shall  rise 
oat  of  this  world  of  trouble,  and  care,  and  vicissi- 
tudes, into  the  land  of  gk>ry, — God's  Uuid  of  freedom, 
o€  nobility,  of  purity,  of  truth  ?  — Bucktr. 


C  The  seorat  of  paaoe  in  death. 

(1590b)  Of  the  great  number  to  whom  it  has  been 
my  painful  professional  duty  to  have  administered 
in  the  last  hour  of  their  lives,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
surprised  that  so  few  have  appeared  reluctant  to  go 
to  "the  undiscovered  count^,  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveller  returns."  Many,  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose, have  manifested  this  willingness  to  die  from 
an  impatience  of  suffering,  or  from  that  passive 
indifference  which  is  sometmies  the  result  of  aebility 
and  bodily  exhaustion.  But  I  have  seen  those  who 
have  arrived  at  a  fearless  contemplation  of  the  future, 
from  faith  in  the  doctrine  which  our  religion  teaches. 
Such  men  were  not  only  calm  and  supported,  but 
cheerful,  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  I  never  quitted 
such  a  sick-chamber  without  a  hope  that  my  last 
end  might  be  like  theirs.     — Sir  Henry  J/ai/ord, 

(1 591.)  ''Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  said  an 
officer  m  one  of  our  gory  battles  in  America,  during 
that  awful  conflict,  to  one  of  the  lads  in  blue,  whose 
life  was  trickling  away  upon  the  green  sward. 
"  Nothings "  said  the  dying  soldier,  **  nothing  1" 
"ShaU  I  get  you  a  little  water?"  '«No,  thank 
you,  I  am  dying."  "  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do? ** 
said  the  officer;  "shall  I  write  a  letter  to  your 
friends  ?  "  "  No,  I  have  no  friends  that  3rou  can  write 
ta  But  there  is  one  thing  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  for.  In  my  knapsack  you  will  find 
a  Testament ;  open  it  at  the  T4th  chapter  of  St. 
John,  and  near  the  end  you  will  find  a  passage  that 
begins  with  the  word  *  Peace  |'  please  read  it." 
The  officer  took  up  the  blood-stamed  haversack, 
took  out  the  Testament,  and  turned  to  that  chapter 
that  your  pastor  and  myself  have  read  so  often,  or 
held  up  so  often  as  a  lamp  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  the  matchless  14th  chapter  of 
John ;  and  he  read  :  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you  ;  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you.  Not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."  ^' Thank  you,  sir,"  said 
the  dying  man;  "I  have  got  that  peace;  I  am 
going  to  that  Saviour."  And  winging  its  way  from 
the  poor  bleeding  body,  the  spirit  ascended  ;  and, 
as  Noah  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  dove,  the 
infinite  Love  grasped  him  and  drew  him  in.  For 
him  to  die  was  Christ ;  for  him  to  die  was  gain^ 
gain  everlasting  1  — CuyUr, 

(1592.)  A  hope  that  is  built  on  acceptance  of  the 
truth,  on  degrees  of  knowledge  and  obedience,  on 
sincerity  of  purpose  or  eflbrt,  and  not  on  the  merit 
and  intercessions  of  a  personal  Redeemer,  is,  and 
must  be,  a  timid  and  inconstant  feeling.  There  is 
a  reason  why  ignorant  Christians  are  alwavs  hopeful. 
It  is  not  because  they  have  less  knowledge,  but 
because,  having  less,  their  faith  is  less  diverted  from 
its  proper  and  sublime  object.  They  literally  know 
nothine  but  "Jesus,  and  Him  crucified ;"  and  on 
Him  they  rely  with  an  unquestioning  faith.  He 
is  their  aU-in-all :  He,  and  lie  alone,  is  their  hope 
of  glorv.  And  what  a  hope  theirs  is  !  I  have  seen 
su^  die.  They  were  poor,  unlettered,  destitute  of 
ideas ;  they  had  had  no  traffic  in  the  great  commerce 
of  the  world's  thought ;  it  were  easy  for  wit  to  mock 
them,  and  for  culture  to  pity  their  ignorance :  but 
they  died  as  the  sun  comes  out  of  an  eclipse,  their 
natures  revealing  great  glory  as  they  moved  from 
behind  tiie  shadow  of  their  mortality.  No  crying 
out,  no  shiinking  back  as  from  an  untried  fate,  no 
knitting  up  of  oouxage  aa  for  a  mighty  efiort.  no 
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gTMpIng  of  moitti  hands  as  if  for  help,  no  twift  and 
anxious  dialogue  with  the  onlooking  pastor,  no 
doubt  and  trembling  when  they  came  to  die ;  but 
with  hands  folded  Tor  rest,  with  eyes  uplifted  to 
heaven  and  full  of  jojr»  with  countenances  lighted 
as  is  the  face  when  it  answereth  to  the  face  of  a 
friend,  with  a  sigh  like  the  last  long  breath  of 
weariness  passing  into  sleep,  they  gently  breathed 
their  lives  out  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.  He  was  no 
myth  to  them.  They  saw  Him,  not  through  form 
and  ceremony,  through  type  and  symbol,  through 
theolo^c  treatise  and  verbal  memorising  of  the 
catechism :  they  mw  Him  as  the  patient  sees  the 
physician  ;  as  the  lamb  sees  the  Eastern  shepherd 
when  it  lies  in  the  folds  of  his  vestment  |  they  mw 
Him  as  the  uplifted  eye  of  love  sees  the  face  of 
answering  love  above  it;  and,  seeing  this,  doubt 
being  unknown  in  the  perfection  of  their  faith,  fear 
being  cast  out  by  the  perfectness  of  their  love,  they 
clos^  their  eyes  as  flowers  close  at  th^  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  gently  "  fell  on  sleep.**    --^Murray, 

(i593«)  On  his  way  to  Sweden,  the  celebrated 
Grotius  was  overtaken  by  mortal  sickness,  and 
when  the  clergyman,  Quinstorp,  reminded  him  of 
his  sins  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  not  of 
his  services  and  world-wide  reputation,  but  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  a  reference  to 
the  publican,  '*  I  am  that  publican,**  replied  Grotius, 
and  then  expired.  Rowland  Hill  remarked, 
'*  People  talk  about  looking  back  on  a  well-spent 
life.  I  look  up  to  Him  who  spent  His  life  gloriously 
to  redeem  the  life  of  my  precious  soul ;  and  there 
alone  I  dare  to  look.  I  thank  God  who  has  kept 
me  from  grosser  sins  of  the  world  ;  but  there  is  not 
a  prayer  more  suitable  to  my  dying  lips  than  that  of 
the  publican :  *  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  I ' " 
Archbishop  Usher  often  said  he  hoped  to  die  with 
this  language  of  the  publican  in  his  mouth.  His 
wish  was  fulfilled,  for  his  last  words  were  :  '*  ^od 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  1 "  Dr.  Woods,  of 
Andover,  the  night  before  his  death,  replied  to  a 
friend  who  ask^  if  he  should  pray  with  him: 
"  There  is  no  prayer  that  meeu  my  case  but  that 
of  the  publican :  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
Sinner  I 

7.  Onndevroftli^ChrlatlaB'adeatli. 

(1594.)  "Death  swallowed  up  in  victory."  Earth 
presents  not  a  spectacle  of  equal  grandeur  to  that 
of  a  Christian  who  has  power  to  wrest  the  dart  of  the 
king  of  terrors  from  his  hand  on  the  very  confines 
of  an  eternal  world.  His  calm  but  lofty  tone  is 
the  language  of  the  conqueror,  though  in  the  midst 
of  infirmity,  death  and  judgment.  It  is  like  the 
half  hour  l-tefore  sunset — in  the  midst  of  nature's 
grandest  and  most  majestic  scenery — when  there  is 
not  a  breath  to  agitate  the  frailest  leaf,  or  ripple 
the  glassy  smoothness  of  the  water's  surface — it 
is  the  sublime  of  tranquillity.  — Salter, 

t.  In  dMtli  the  salnte  are  portlBetad. 

(1595*)  I^^r  not  death,  then  ;  let  it  do  its  worst 
It  can  give  thee  but  one  deadly  gripe  that  shall 
kill  itself,  and  prove  thy  life ;  as  the  wasp  that 
leaves  its  sting  behind,  and  can  sting  no  more.  It 
shall  but  snun  the  candle  of  thy  life,  and  make  it 
ihine  brighter  when  it  seems  to  be  put  out ;  it  is  but 
ftn  undressing,  and  a  gentle  sleep.  That  which  thou 
coiiidst  not  here  attain  by  all  our  preaching,  and  all 
thy  prayers,  and  cares,  and  pains,  thou  shalt  speedily 


attain  by  the  help  of  death.     It  is  but  the  _„  _ 

of  thy  gracious  Lord,  and  calleth  thee  to  Himi^te 
the  place  that  He  hath  prepared. 

— Biixitr,  1615-1691. 

(1596.)  Death  is  the  time  when  sin  shall  gasp  its 
last,  and  so  far  our  physician  will  perfect  the  cure ; 
and  our  greatest  enemy  shall  follow  us  no  further. 
It  is  the  door  by  which  the  soul  must  pass  to  Christ 
in  paradise. 

If  any  papist  shall  hence  plead  that  therefore  all 
men  must  be  perfect  without  sin  before  death,  or 
else  go  to  purgatory  to  be  cleansed,  because  as  we 
die,  so  Christ  will  find  us ;  or  if  they  ask  how  death 
can  perfect  us  ?  I  answer  them,  *'  It  is  Christ  our 
physician  that  finisheth  the  cure,  and  death  is  the 
time  in  which  He  doeth  it**  And  if  He  undertake 
then  to  do  it,  it  concerns  not  us  to  be  too  inquisi- 
tive how  He  doeth  it.  What  if  the  patient  under- 
stand not  how  blood-letting  cureth  the  infected  blood 
that  is  left  behind  ?  Must  ne  therefore  plead  against 
his  physician,  and  say,  "It  will  not  be  done," 
because  he  knowethnot  how  it  is  done?  We  fed 
that  here  we  have  our  sinful  imperfections.  We 
have  for  all  that  a  promise  that  we  shall  be  with 
Christ  when  death  hath  made  its  separation ;  and  wa 
are  assured  that  no  sin  doth  enter  there.  And  is 
not  this  enough  for  us  to  know? 

But  yet  1  see  not  why  the  difficulty  of  the  objec 
tion  should  trouble  us  at  all  Death  doth  remo%'e 
us  from  this  sinful  flesh,  and  admits  the  soul  into 
the  sight  of  God.  And  in  the  very  instant  of  its 
removal  it  must  needs  be  perfected,  even  by  that 
removal,  and  by  the  first  appearance  of  His  blessed 
face.  If  you  bring  a  candle  into  a  dark  room,  the 
access  of  the  light  expelleth  the  darkness  at  the  same 
instant ;  and  you  cannot  say  that  they  exLst  to- 
gether one  moment  of  time.  So  cold  is  expelled  by 
the  approach  of  heat.  And  thus  when  death  hath 
opened  the  door,  and  let  us  into  the  immortal  light,  ^ 
neither  before  nor  after,  but  in  that  instant,  all  the 
darkness  and  sinful  imperfections  of  our  souls  are 
dissipated.  Throw  an  empty  bottle  into  the  sea, 
and  the  emptiness  ceaseth  by  the  filling  of  the 
water,  neither  before  nor  after,  but  in  that  instant. 

If  this  should  not  satisfy  any,  let  it  satisfy  them,  * 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  instant  of  death  can 
perfect  His  work. 

So  that  we  need  not  assert  a  perfection  on  earth 
(which  on  their  grounds  must  be  the  case  of  all  that 
escape  hell  and  purgatory),  nor  yet  any  purgatoiy 
torments  after  death,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  loul 
from  the  relics  of  sin ;  seeing,  at  the  instant  of  death, 
by  the  Spirit,  or  by  the  deposition  of  the  flesh,  or  by 
the  sight  of  God,  or  by  the  sight  of  our  gloritied 
Redeemer,  or  by  all,  this  work  will  be  eaMly  and 
infallibly  accomplished.       — Baxter^  161 5-1691. 

(1597.)  So  many  impurities  and  imperfections 
cleave  to  the  best  of  us,  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
change  must  take  place  at  death  only  second  to 
what  took  place  at  conversion.  The  holiness  of 
the  holiest  man,  how  far  short  it  is  of  the  holiness 
of  heaven  1  A  great  deal  of  sin  is  in  every  case  left 
behind  with  the  body,  to  be,  thank  God,  for  ever 
buried  in  its  grave ;  and  could  we  see  the  spirit  at 
its  departure,  as  Elisha  saw  his  ascending  master, 
we  should  see  a  mantle  of  impurity  and  imperfec- 
tion dropped  from  the  chariot  that  bears  it  to  the  skies. 
In  the  very  hour  of  death,  therefore,  the  Spirit  ol 
God  must  crown  all  His  other  labours  with  a  rqiid 
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■end  extraordinary  work  of  sanctifying.  How  that 
Is  done  is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  fathom  ;  but 
it  would  seem  as  if  grace,  like  that  species  of  cereus 
which  o))ens  its  eorgeous  flower  only  at  midnight, 
bursts  out  into  fullest  beauty  amid  the  darkness  of  a 
dying  hour.  It  Is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  God 
will  perfect  th^t  which  concerneth  us ;  that  He 
will  bring  us  safely  home;  and  that  no  vessel, 
chartered  for  glory,  shall  be  lost  at  the  harbour's 
mouth.  It  takes  one  whole  summer,  with  its 
showers  and  sunshii**  to  ripen  the  fields  of  com  \ 
it  takes  five  hundred  -cummers  to  bring  the  oak  to 
full  maturity;  but  He  at  whose  word  the  earth 
sprang  into  being,  bearing  on  its  bosom  loaded 
orchards,  and  golden  harvests,  and  clustering  vines, 
the  tall  palm,  and  the  gigantic  cedar,  woman  in  full 
blown  charms,  and  man  in  his  perfect  manhood. 
He  with  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  is  able  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  to  complete  and  crown  the  work  of 
His  grace.  He  will  do  it.  He  that  began  a  good 
work  in  you  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day  of  the  Lord 

iesus  ;  and  thus  apparelled  in  the  righteousness  of 
iis  Son,  and  wholly  sanctified  by  the  power  of  His 
Spirit,  His  saints  shall  appear  before  Him — "not 
baving  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.** 

— Guthrie, 

(159S.)  "This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in 
paradise."  He  leaves  his  cross,  and  direct,  as  on 
a  sua^mer  evening  1  have  seen  a  Urk  with  outspread 
wtz^rs  drop  singing  into  her  nest,  he  goes  up  singing 
to  hb  crown.  — Guthrie. 

(1 599-)  "What  a  poor  grovelling  thing  I  am  1 " 
a  caterpillar  to  itself  one  day,  as  it  toiled 
along  over  the  rough  road  of  the  path-field.  "  Oh, 
bow  close  to  the  earth  I  keep  and  creep  1 

'*  How  I  seem  to  envy  those  fluttering  creatures 
which  with  spread  wings  rise  in  the  air,  course  over 
tbe  meadow,  and  fly  or  alight  according  to  will. 
It  rou:&t  be  a  glorious  life  to  live,  of  which  a  poor 
worm  like  me  can  form  no  just  conception. 

"  Stay,  though ;  I  ought  not  to  indulge  in^houghts 
that  might  lead  unto  melancholy  repining,  and 
worse  rebellion,  and  I  am  not  the  only  little  being 
whose  *  habitation  is  in  the  dust.'  " 

And  so  the  caterpillar  lived  its  little  history, 
which  admitted  of  various  changes ;  till  enveloped 
in  a  hard  shell  provided  by  nature,  it  remained  in 
a  chrysalis  state  a  while  till  it  seemed  to  awake 
into  a  new  existence  ;  threw  ofi*  its  load,  and  was  a 
beautiful  butterfly. 

And  now,  it  no  longer  crept  into  the  earth  and 
was  confined  unto  the  dust.  Wings  of  brilliant  hues 
enabled  it  to  rise  on  high,  to  skim  over  fields  and 
gardens,  to  luxuriate  amongst  fragrant  flowers,  and 
to  sip  honey  out  of  their  dewy  cups. 

"  Oh,  what  a  wondrous  change,  and  happy  life 
this  is  I  *'  it  exclaimed  ;  "how  unlike  to  my  original 
condition,  when  I  only  crept  about  the  earth  ;  and 
bow  strange,  that  from  that  inactive,  unconscious 
Slate  when  1  was  rolled  up  in  my  haid  shell,  I  am 
transformed  into  the  light,  bright-winged  creature 
1  am,  never  more  to  be  what  I  was  1 " 

And  so,  too^  the  Christian  feels  himself  being  by 
Batnre  of  the  earth,  earthly.  How  often  he  mourns 
saying,  **  M^  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust "  (Ps.  cxix. 
2^).  How  ne  longs  to  cast  off  the  ties  that  bind 
bim  down  to  corruption,  as  the  Apostle,  "O 
wretched  man  that  I  am:  who  shall  deliver  me 
fain  the  body  of  this  death?  "    And  bow  ardently 


he  craves  after  "  the  wings  of  a  dove,  to  fly  away, 
and  to  be  at  rest.'*  Then  he  sleeps  in  his  grave, 
till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection ;  and  clothed  with 
a  new  body,  ascends  to  enjoy  for  ever  the  life  of 
glory  in  the  Paradise  of  heaven ;  of  which  the  poet 
sings, 

**  There  shall  I  see,  and  hear,  and  know. 

All  1  desiredt  or  wished  beluw ; 

And  every  power  find  sweet  employ, 

Id  that  eternal  wurld  of  juy.* 

'■^Bewdeti. 

(i6oa)  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  as  I  look  at 
men  in  the  whole  round  of  their  condition  and 
stage  of  development,  that  on  dying  they  can  be 
expected  to  enter  upon  a  perfected  state.  There 
is  in  them  so  much  that  is  not  developed  at  all,  so 
much  that  is  deaf  and  dumb,  so  much  that  js  com* 
paratively  paralysed,  so  much  that  is  shrunk  ;  there 
IS  in  them  so  low  an  average  of  development  on 
every  side,  that  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any* 
thing  short  of  a  miraculous  touch  of  re-creation  can 
bring  them  in  a  moment,  though  they  are  set  free 
from  the  body,  to  the  attitude  of  perfect  beings. 

We  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  as  little  children.  I  take  it  that  we  leave 
this  world  to  go  on  with  our  stages  of  discipline — 
not  the  same  which  we  have  here,  but  what  will,  in 
our  changed  conditions  and  circumstances,  be  equi* 
valent  to  what  discipline  is  in  our  earthly  relations. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  rational  that  we  shall  be 
trudging,  trudging,  trudging,  clear  up  to  the  moment 
of  death,  and  that  then  we  shall  start  up  absolutely 
difiisrent.  There  will  be  another  climate,  another 
soil,  and  a  nobler  growth  ;  but  there  will  be  grmvth. 
That  which  you  have  not  learned  here,  you  must 
learn  there.  That  which  you  have  left  undone  in 
this  world,  you  must  do  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  Labrador,  the  missionary,  at  the  beginning  ot 
a  short  summer,  sows  the  seed  of  the  vine.  It 
comes  up,  and  gets  a  little  start,  and  is  taken  out  of 
the  soil  and  husbanded  during  the  winter,  to  be  put 
out  again  when  the  next  briefsummer  sets  in.  but 
in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  of  this  missionary's 
life  in  that  cold  region,  the  vine  does  not  get  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  never  shows  anv 
symptoms  of  bud  or  blossom,  or  cluster.  The  soil 
is  too  cold,  and  the  summer  is  too  short.  At  length, 
the  missionary  is  recalled  to  his  native  land,  and  he 
takes  this  vine,  the  pet  of  his  leisure,  and  brings  it 
down  to  our  southern  latitudes,  ami  plants  it.  It 
is  now  the  same  vine  ;  it  has  the  same  root ;  but  it 
is  not  the  same  sky  that  is  over  it  Look  long,  O 
Summer  1  Look  warm,  O  Sun  1  Search  and  find 
where  the  hidden  things  in  the  vine  are.  Heboid, 
how  it  begins  to  shoot  up  I  See  what  a  stately 
growth  it  is  having  J  Look  at  the  branch  upon 
branch  which  it  is  throwing  out  1  Observe  the 
smell  in  the  air  I  See  the  blossoms,  and  after  the 
blossoms,  the  clusters  which  the  autumn  shall  see 
hanging  inipurpled  and  ripened  I  But  it  took 
another  soil  and  another  sun  to  produce  it.  It 
never  would  have  reached  that  state  in  Labrador. 

— Beecher. 

9.  How  the  aaxly  Oliriatlaiii  leffarded  it. 

(1601.)  There  are  those  who  look  upon  death  as 
a  separation  from  things  desirable  in  this  world. 
The  future  b  hardly  thought  o£  It  is  what  is  being 
left,  it  is  letting  go,  it  is  being  '*  unclothed  " — ^to 
use  the  apostle's  phrase — ^that  is  thought  of.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  primitive  Church, 
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•Bd  among  the  early  discipleti  there  were  any  of 
these  thoughts  or  feelings.  Dying,  to  the  early 
Christians,  was  going  to  see  the  LurdL 

A  child  that  has  been  penned  up  in  narrow 
quarters,  with  few  playthings,  and  in  constrained 
circumstances,  has  a  grandmother  and  a  grandfather 
living  in  the  country.  There  is  the  farmhouse, 
fiiil  of  rude  abundance ;  there  are  the  ample 
grounds  ;  there  is  the  brook,  with  Bsh  in  it ;  there 
IS  the  big  bam  ;  and  there  are  all  manner  of  things 
in  the  barnyard.  The  child  has  been  out  there 
once ;  and  he  had  such  liberty,  and  found  his 
grandma  such  a  dear  old  grandma,  and  his  grandpa 
such  a  kind  old  grandpa,  that  the  days  were  not 
long  enough.  He  had  so  much  sport,  and  was 
made  so  much  of,  and  was  never  scolded,  and  never 
sent  to  school,  and  had  nothing  to  do  or  to  think  of 
but  to  play,  play,  play  all  the  time,  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  abide  there.  But  he  has  been  taken 
back  to  the  city,  and  he  lives  in  a  narrow  house, 
and  has  to  go  to  school,  and  has  to  do  this  thing 
and  that,  which  are  irksome  to  him,  and  is  put 
through  all  the  paces  which  are  thought  necessary 
for  his  education  and  development  \  and  he  longs 
for  his  country  experience  again.  When  spring 
comes  round  once  more,  the  father  and  mother  say 
to  the  little  fellow,  '*  Now,  if  you  are  a  good  boy, 
next  June  we  are  going  to  take  you  out  to  grand- 
pa's." The  idea  of  gomg  out  of  the  city  to  grand- 
pa's !  The  child's  mind  is  filled  with  all  manner  of 
delights.  Ah,  what  perfect  ecstasy  he  feels  1  He 
dreams  about  going,  and  rejoices  in  the  thought. 
He  does  not  analyse  the  intermediate  steps,  nor 
thinks  much  about  them.  His  grandpa's  is  the 
place  where,  to  his  thought  and  affection,  centres 
everything  that  is  most  heavenly — for  a  boy  on 
earth,  that  is. 

I  suppose  that  comes  nearer  to  representing  the 
feelings  which  the  primitive  disciples,  the  early 
Christians,  had  about  dying,  than  any  other  illustra- 
tion that  you  could  well  make.  It  was  to  go  and 
be  with  the  Lord.  It  was  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.  It  was  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It 
was  a  thought  that  was  never  dashed  by  an  un- 
certainty. You  can  scarcely  find  a  passage  that 
indicates  that  the  apostles  had  any  doubt  There 
is  but  a  single  allusion  in  the  whole  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  writings  which  conveyed  any  doubt  (and 
that  was  not  really  doubtful)  on  the  point  of  death. 
That  was  in  reference  to  his  unfaithfulness  in  his 
ministerial  duty.  He  feared  that  he  had  not  ful- 
filled his  whole  duty  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  that  he  shoulci  be  exist  away.  In  regard 
to  death,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in 
which  there  was  expressed,  by  the  early  Christians, 
any  uncertainty,  or  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
exhilaration  and  ecstasy.  — Bucher. 

10.  If  atlU  lonir^  for  \xj  holy  vmol, 

(1602.)  You  will  say  that  child  is  willing  that 
calls  to  be  put  to  bed ;  some  of  the  saints  have 
desired  God  to  lay  them  at  rest  in  their  beds  of 
dust ;  and  that  not  in  a  pet  and  discontent  with 
their  present  trouble,  as  Job  did  ;  but  from  a  sweet 
sense  of  this  peace  in  their  bosoms.  *'Now  let 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
leen  Thy  salvation,"  was  the  swan-like  song  of  old 
Simeon.  He  speaks  like  a  merchant,  that  had  got 
all  his  goods  on  ship-board,  and  now  desires  the 
master  of  the  ship  to  hoist  sail,  and  be  gone  home- 
wards.   Indeed  what  should  a  Christian,  that  is  but 


a  foreigner  here,  desire  to  stay  any  longer  for  in  the 
world,  but  to  get  this  full  lading  in  tt)r  heaven  ? 

— GumalU 

VL  Z»  not  to  be  Impatiently  desired. 

(1603.)  I  account  this  body  nothing  but  a  dose 
prison  to  my  soul ;  and  the  earth  a  larger  prison  to 
my  bodv.  I  may  not  break  prison,  till  I  be  loosed 
by  death ;  but  1  will  leave  it,  not  unwillingly,  when 
I  am  loosed.  — Hall^  1574-1656. 

(16G4.)  A  dutiful  child  is  ever  looking  forward  to 
the  holidays,  when  he  shall  return  to  his  father ; 
but  he  does  not  think  of  running  from  school 
before.  — Newton^  1 725-1807. 

(1605.)  There  are  times,  I  suppose,  in  which 
the  most  zealous  would,  if  it  were  God*s  will,  be 
glad  to  die — to  retire  from  the  battle  of  life— -be- 
cause they  think  it  will  make  no  difference  whether 
they  live  or  die.  They  have  such  a  consciousness 
of  imperfection,  of  inferiority,  of  unfitness  in  them- 
selves, that  they  feel  that  it  could  scarcely  be  woise^ 
and  that  it  might  be  much  better,  if  they  were  out 
of  the  world,  and  their  places  filled  by  others. 

What  is  a  drop  of  water  of  itself?  What  can  be 
more* harmless ?  What  is  weaker?  What  is  less 
potent  for  any  effect?  It  is  mist,  invisible.  It 
rises  through  the  imperceptible  paths  of  the  air, 
and  hangs  unseen  in  the  heavens,  till  the  cokl 
strikes  it,  and  it  congeals  into  clouds,  and  falls  in 
the  form  of  rain,  perhaps  on  the  mountain's  top, 
and  is  sucked  up  by  the  greedy  earth.  Still  sinking 
through  the  earth,  it  reaches  the  line  of  the  rocks, 
fn)m  whose  sides  it  oozes  out  and  trickles  down, 
when,  finding  other  drops  as  weak  as  itself,  they 
unite' their  forces ;  and  the  sum  of  the  weakness  ex 
all  these  drops  goes  to  make  the  rill ;  which  flows 
on,  makingmusic  as  it  flows,  until  it  meets  counter 
streains.  These,  combined,  form  the  river;  the 
rivers  form  the  estuaries  ;  and  the  estuary  the  ocean 
itself.  And  now,  when  God  has  marshalled  the 
sum  of  the  weakness  of  myriad  drops  together,  they 
lift  the  mightiest  ship  as  if  it  were  but  a  feather, 
and  play  with  the  winds  as  if  they  were  mere  tn« 
struments  of  sport.  And  yet,  that  very  drop^ 
which  a  man  could  bear  upon  the  end  of  his  finger, 
is  there,  and  has  its  part  and  lot  in  the  might  of 
the  whole  vast,  unbounded  sea. 

We  in  our  singleness,  in  our  individuality,  in  oar 
own  selves,  are  weaker  than  a  drop  of  water,  and 
more  unstable;  but  as  gathered  together  in  the 
great  ocean  of  life,  as  kept  together  by  the  mighty 
currents  which  God's  providences  make,  we  attain, 
working  together >4th  Him,  under  the  inspiimiion 
of  His  Spirit,  to  a  might  that  makes  life  not 
ignoble,  but  sublime.  It  is  most  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  things  that  have  called  forth  the  most 
strength  and  endeavour  of  life  have  been  thii^ 
that  we  have  most  utterly  fiuled  in  doing ;  whUe 
the  things  that  seem  to  draw  about  themselves  only 
the  endeavours  of  weakness,  have  been  the  things 
that  God  has  established  most,  — Betchtr. 

(1606.)  Death  is  not  a  thmg  to  be  desired  :  it  is 
not  a  blessing,  but  God's  curse  on  account  of  sin. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  is  ignorantly  longed  for. 
Overwhelmed  by  misery,  not  a  few  who  are  without 
God  and  without  hope  in  the  world  anticipate  its 
period,  and  prematurely  and  violently  terminate 
their  earthly  career.    But  no  one  can  be  so  mistaken 
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or  10  unhappy  at  the  saicide.  In  their  moments  of 
despair,  even  good  men  have  desired  to  be  in  the 
grave,  whereas  Job  so  pathetically  says^  *'  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest ;  ** 
where  the  prisoners  rest  together,  and  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  oppressor;  where  are  the  small  and 
neat,  and  where  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master. 
But,  like  Job  himself,  when  they  have  returned  to 
calmness  and  confidence  in  God,  each  has  said : 
"AU  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait, 
mitil  my  change  come.'  No  good  man  will  ever 
deliberately  wish  merely  to  die. 

The  true  servants  of  God  will  never  dishonour 
Him  bv  proclaiming  that  the  task  He  sets  them  is 
so  intolerable,  that  it  were  better  to  be  as  the  clods 
of  the  valley  than  engaged  in  its  performance. 

The  true  soldiers  of  Christ,  who  have  been  placed 
by  Him  in  positions  of  especial  difficulty,  danger, 
and  hardship,  that  they  may  peculiarly  distinguish 
themselves,  and  win  for  Him  peculiar  glory,  will 
never  long  merely  for  the  ending  of  the  campaign. 
They  will  not  be  oerpetually  contrasting  the  priva- 
tions of  war  with  the  comforts  of  peace,  and  moan- 
ii^  and  complaining  because  the  conflict  is  prolonged. 
Victory,  not  ease,  will  be  the  supreme  object  of 
their  desire.  They  will  hate  the  wish  to  desert  their 
post,  just  as  they  would  actually  to  desert.  Until 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation  summons  them  to 
Himseli,  they  will  cheerfully  endure  harv^ness  as 
His  good  sdldiers. 

Even  those  of  Christ's  followers,  to  whom  life 
sttms  one  prolonged  famace  of  affliction,  will  never 
forget  that  God  placed  them  in  it  and  that  His  eye 
ii  upon  them,  that  He  sits  as  a  refiner  and  purifler 
of  silver  watching  them  with  most  anxious  care,  that 
His  only  desire  is  to  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver 
from  all  dross  and  defilement,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
perfect  reflection  fai  them  of  His  Image  proclaims 
that  the  work  is  done,  the  scorching  fire  shall  be 
removed,  and  each  of  them  shall  be  fashioned  into 
a  vessel  of  honour  for  the  Master's  use  :  and  not  one 
of  them  would  wish  to  have  the  fire  quenched  before 
their  heavenly  Father  Himself  sees  nt  to  do  so. 

But  it  is  not  wrong  for  the  servants  to  wish  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  their  task,  nor  for 
the  soldiers  to  desire  the  victory  and  triumph  of 
which  they  are  assured,  nor  for  those  who  are  in 
the  furnace  to  long  for  the  moment  when  their  puri- 
fica(k>o  shall  be  complete.  And  so  as  Paul  says, 
**  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being 
bardened,  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
ck>th€d  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up 
of  life  : " — ^not  nterely  that  we  may  be  eased  of  our 
burden,  and  like  the  horse  or  ass  end  at  once  our 
bibours  and  our  life,  but  that  we  may  attain  to  that 
more  exalted  state  of  being  which  God  has  pro- 
mised us  in  His  Word.  — ^.  A.  Bertram. 

U.  •oddMldMth. 

(1607.)  Lord,  be  pleated  to  shake  my  clay  cot- 
tage before  Thou  throwest  it  down.  Make  it  totter 
avhile  before  it  doth  tumble.  Let  me  be  summoned 
before  I  am  surprised.  Deliver  me  from  '*  sudden 
death ;  **  not  from  sudden  death  in  respect  to  itself, 
for  I  care  not  how  short  my  passage  be,  so  it  be 
afe.  Never  any  weary  traveller  complained  that  he 
came  too  soon  to  his  journey's  end.  But  let  it  not 
be  sudden  in  respect  of  me.  Make  me  always  ready 
to  receive  death.  Thus  no  guest  comes  unawares  to 
him  who  keeps  a  constant  uble. 

— /i»//«r,  1637-1701. 


(1608.)'  To  a  man  awakened  by  gracey  sudden 
death  will  be  sudden  glory. 

^Cecii,  i748-i8ia 

(1609.)  I  have  always  been  peculiarly  subject  to 
sea-sickness.  When  Twas  going  abroad,  zmdL  all, 
the  wonders  of  the  Continent  were  dazzling  my' 
imagination,  I  used  to  lie  in  my  berth  scarcely  able 
to  stir,  wilted  and  worthless.  I  knew  there  were 
ten  days  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  I 
used  to  say  to  myself,  "  Well,  are  you  willing  to 
take  these  ten  days  of  nausea  and  universal  disgust 
for  the  sake  of  the  three  months  of  exquisite  joy 
which  you  are  going  to  have  on  the  Continent?" 
I  never  was  so  sea-sick  but  that  I  was  deliberately 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  I  said,  "  This  is  about  at 
bad  as  anything  can  well  be  in  this  world;  but  for 
the  sake  of  that  which  is  beyond  it  I  will  take  even 
this."  Returning,  we  had  a  passage  of  seventeen 
days.  We  came  with  a  water-logged  steamship. 
She  was  loaded  down  deeper  by  many  feet  than 
she  should  have  been.  She  had  contraband  goods  to 
land  at  Halifax,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  riding 
upon  all  the  way  across  the  sea.  It  was  stormy 
from  shor<*  to  shore,  without  a  single  fair  day.  But 
the  place  to  which  we  were  going  was  my  home  ; 
there  was  my  family  ;  there  was  my  churcn ;  there 
were  my  friends  who  were  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own 
life.  And  I  lay  perfectiv  happy  in  the  midst  ol  sick« 
ii#i8S  and  nausea.  All  that  the  boat  could  do  to  me 
could  not  keep  down  the  exultation  and  joy  which 
rose  up  in  me.  For  every  single  hour  was  carrying 
me  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot  where  was  all  that 
I  loved  in  the  world.  It  was  deep,  dark  midnight 
when  we  ran  into  Halifax.  I  could  see  nothing. 
Yet,  the  moment  we  came  into  still  water  I  rose 
from  my  berth,  and  toi  up  on  deck.  And  as  I  sat 
near  the  smoke-stack  while  they  were  unloading 
the  cargo,  upon  the  wh«rf,  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
person,  apparently  going  backward  and  forward 
near  me.  At  last  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
"Am  I  watched  ?"  Just  then  the  person  addre^ed 
me,  saving,  ••  Is  thU  Mr.  Beecher  ?  "  "  It  is,"  I 
replied.     "I  have  a  teleirram  for  you  from  your 


jpl 
wife." 


telegram  tor  you  from  your 
I  had  not  realisra  that  I  had  struck  the 
continent  where  my  family  were.  There,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  in  darkness,  the  Intel* 
ligence  that  I  had  a  telegram  from  home — I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  thrill  it  sent  through  me  1 

Brethren,  we  are  all  sailing  home  ;  and  by  and  by, 
when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it,  some  shadowy 
thing  (men  call  it  death),  at  midnight,  will  pass  by, 
and  will  call  us  by  name,  and  will  say,  "  I  have  a 
message  for  you  from  home;  God  wants  you; 
heaven  waits  for  you."  "^Bttcher* 

m  lU  rerelatloiii. 

(1610.)  Alexander  of  Russia  used  often  to  ride  in 
a  plain  carriage,  incognita  A  man  on  the  road 
asked  if  he  might  ride  with  him.  He  got  into  the 
carriage,  and  after  awhile  was  inquisitive  as  to  the 
name  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  riding.  He 
said,  "Are  you  a  lieutenant?"  "No,"  said  the 
king.  "  Are  you  a  major  ?  "  '*  No,**  said  the  king. 
"Are  you  a  general?"  "No,"  said  the  king; 
"  but  I  am  something  higher  than  that."  The  man 
said,  "  Then  you  must  oe  the  emperor,"  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  his  company.  In  this  world 
God  appears  to  us  in  strange  ways.  He  takes  us 
up  in  tne  chariot  of  His  providence  to  ride  with 
Him,  and  we  know  Him  not.    At  death  the  disiguiae 
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will  be  gonct  and  for  the  first  it  will  be  known  to 
«s  that  we  have  been  riding  with  the  King. 

IT.  MNCOURAGSMENTS  FOR  THE  FEAR- 
FUL. ^ 

1.  Ohilit  hMM  aMIUhed  death. 

(i6ii.)  The  death  of  the  faithful  seemeth  Indeed 
to  be  like  unto  the  death  of  the  unbelievers ;  but 
'verily  this  is  as  great  a  difference  as  between  heaven 
«nd  earth.  Our  death  is  even  as  a  death«image 
made  of  wood^  which  grinneth  with  the  teeth,  and 
eareth,  but  cannot  devour.  Our  death  should  be 
Weemed  even  as  Moses'  brazen  serpent,  which 
having  the  form  and  proportion  of  a  serpent  was 
yet  without  biting,  without  moving,  without  (x>ison- 
mg.  Even  so,  though  death  be  not  utterly  taken 
away,  yet  through  the  grace  of  God  it  is  so  weakened 
and  made  voidi  that  only  the  bare  proportion  re- 
maineth.  —Hf^ermuiUrus^  1557. 

(1612.)  A  paidoned  sonl  needs  not  fear  death. 
He  may  look  on  death  with  joy,  who  can  look  on 
forgiveness  with  foith.  To  a  pardoned  soul  death 
hath  lost  his  sting.  Death  to  a  pardoned  sinner,  is 
like  the  arresting  a  man  after  the  debt  is  paid; 
death  may  arrest,  but  Christ  will  show  the  debt- 
book  crossed  in  His  blood.  A  pardoned  soul  may 
triumph  over  death,  **  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " 

(1613.)  For  them  that  are  His,  Christ  has 
^*  abolished  death.'*  Death  is  to  them  a  messenger, 
inviting  them  to  exchange  their  tabernacles  of  clay 
ibr  palaces  not  made  with  hands ;  a  deliverer  from 
the  fetters  of  time ;  a  summons  to  His  soldiers  to 
lay  aside  their  armour,  and  to  put  on  the  chaplet  of 
victory  ;  an  escort  to  conduct  home  his  bride,  that 
the  espousals  may  be  consummated ;  a  chariot  to 
convey  them  from  this  famine-stricken  land  to  the 
Goshen  of  perpetual  plenty  ;  a  feny  to  carry  them 
once  for  all  over  the  flood  that  rolls  between  this 
wilderness  of  sighs  and  the  happy  valley,  whence 
sorrow  and  sighing  have  for  ever  fled.  It  is  true 
their  earthly  stars  pale  and  fade,  but  it  is  before  the 
dawning  of  undying  day. 

To  die  is  for  the  Christian  "gain,"  because  to 
him  "  to  live  is  Christ."  Death  is  the  development 
of  his  life ;  the  flower  drops,  and  the  fruit  expands. 

— ^.  A,  Bertram. 

2.  Death  U  aod*t  aag«L 

(1614.)  The  angel  of  sleep  and  the  angel  of  death 
wandered  in  fraternal  unity  over  the  world.  It  was 
evening.  They  rested  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the 
habitations  of  man.  A  placid  calmness  prevailed 
everywhere ;  even  the  sound  of  the  curfew  ceased 
in  the  distant  hamlet 

Calmly  and  silently,  as  is  their  wont,  the  two 
beneficent  angels  of  mankind  held  each  other  em- 
braced until  night  approached.  Then  the  angel 
of  sleep  arose  from  his  mossy  seat,  and  strewed  with 
noiseless  hand  the  invisible  seeds  of  slumber. 

The  evening  breeze  carried  them  to  the  quiet 
dwellings  of  the  tired  country  people,  and  sweet 
sleep  descended  on  the  dwellers  in  their  rural  huts, 
firom  the  old  man  with  his  crutch  to  the  babe  in 
the  cradle.  The  sick  once  more  forgot  their  pains, 
the  troubled  soul  her  grief,  and  poverty  her  cares ; 
k»  every  eye  was  dosra. 


Now,  his  task  being  done,  the  bene6oent  angel 
of  sleep  returned  to  his  graver  brother  *'When 
the  light  of  morning  arises,"  he  exclaimed  with 
innocent  joy,  **then  mankind  will  praise  me  as 
their  friend  and  bene&ctor.  What  a  blessing  to  do 
good  in  secret  1  How  happy  are  we,  the  invisible 
messengers  of  the  good  Spirit  I  How  beautiful 
our  silent  calling  1  *'  Thus  spoke  the  gentle  angel 
of  sleep. 

l*he  angel  of  death  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of 
soft  melancholy,  and  a  fear,  such  as  immortal  beings 
shed,  glistened  in  his  large  dark  eye.  *'  Alas  I " 
said  he,  '*  would  that  I  could  enjoy  cheerful  grmti* 
tude  like  thee  1  The  world  calls  me  her  enemy 
and  disturber  1  '* 

"O  my  brother,"  replied  the  angel  of  sleeps 
**  will  not,  at  the  awakening,  the  good  man  acknow- 
ledge thee  as  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  grate- 
fully bless  thee  ?  Are  we  not  brethren  and  mes* 
sengers  of  one  Father?  '* 

When  he  spoke  thus,  the  eye  of  the  angel  of 
death  glistened  brightly,  and  the  fraternal  spirits 
embraced  with  renewed  tenderness. 

-^Krummackir, 

8.  It  tonefaes  the  body  only. 

(161^.)  The  ^g-shell,  though  it  be  goodly  and 
fair-fashioned,  must  be  opened  and  broken,  that  the 
young  chick  may  slip  out  of  it.  None  otherwise 
doth  death  dissolve  and  break  up  our  body,  but  to 
the  intent  that  we  may  attain  unto  the  life  of 
heaven.  — lyermuJUrus^  'SSI* 

(1616.)  In  proportion  as  the  body  falls  into  ruin, 
the  spirit  is  disengaged  and  renewed  ;  like  a  pure 
and  brilliant  flame,  which  ascends  and  shines  forth 
with  additional  splendour  in  proportion  as  it  disen- 
gages itself  from  the  remains  of  matter  which  held 
It  down,  and  as  the  substance  to  which  it  was 
attached  is  consumed  and  dissipated. 

— MauSlam. 

(161 7.)  If  a  miserable  prisoner  were  taken  ovt  of 
his  dungeon  to  a  palace,  in  order  to  receive  a  king- 
dom, you  would  not  say  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  man ; 
you  would  not  say  that  he  discontinues  to  iibide ; 
vou  would  say — *'  Nothing  has  happened  ^  him 
but  an  advantageous  change  in  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing." So  I  say  of  this  man—*'  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened in  death  to  injure  him  I  Nothing  has 
nappened  but  a  glorious  change  in  his  manner  of 
living  I  ••  — C«»/,  1748-1810. 

(1618.)  We  are  only  '* delivered  from  thb  body" 
by  the  act  of  dying ;  and  when  Christ  is  with  n^ 
this  is  all  that  we  mean  b^  dying.  That  part  of  our 
nature  which  believes  in  Jesus  can  never  die. 
Sickness  cannot  dissolve — nor  fever  waste — nor 
fracture  mutilate  —  thought,  fidelity,  and  love. 
"Strike  on,  strike  on;  thou  canst  not  touch 
Anaxarchus  ! "  So  said  the  sage  to  the  executioner, 
who  was  commanded  to  destroy  him  with  the  strokes 
of  an  iron  mace  ;  and  so  we  may  challenge  death. 
The  ship  may  be  broken  on  the  rocks,  but  the 
passenger  will  live  and  reach  the  shore ;  the  tent 
may  be  levelled  to  the  dust,  but  the  tenant  will  sur- 
vive ;  the  believer,  when  he  drops  the  burden  of  the 
flesh,  though  "absent  from  the  body,'*  is  **  present 
with  the  Lord."  ^Stam/ord. 

(1619.)  Not  long  ago,  a  group  of  Alpine  villagen 
were  engaged,  in  early  summer,  weeding  their  crops 
close  to  their  native  hamlet.    Above  them  me 
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■oontain  piled  upon  moantain,  crested  with  jagged 
peaks  of  ererlasting  snow.  A  low,  munnuriiig, 
craahii^  aouDd  was  heard  at  eventide,  high  up 
among  these  diflb  ;  a  sound  too  fiuniliar  to  m  mis- 
taken \if  experienced  ears.  It  was  the  awful  mes- 
senger %d  wrath  and  destruction,  A  fragment  of 
rock  loosened  in  the  topmast  crags,  beoune  the 
nucleos  and  fiseder  of  the  avalanche.  Down  came 
the  terrific  invader,  sweeping  all  before  it,  and 
buying  the  handful  of  huts  in  a  common  ruin.  The 
villagers  escaped  themselves  unhurt.  Disentangling 
their  mutilated  fomiture  from  the  midst  of  the 
broken  pine,  rafters,  and  stones,  and  thankful  for 
their  providential  escape,  they  moved  to  the  oppo- 
site slope  of  the  valley,  and  reared  tiieir  dwellings 


Death  is  that  avalanche  1  '*  At  such  a  time  as 
we  think  not  1  **  It  may  be  in  smiiing  spring,  or 
in  a  nuiiant  summer,  or  hoary  winter--down  it 
comes,  destroying  all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  and 
beauteoos — rooting  up  tender  flowers,  budding 
blossoms,  trellised  vines,  primeval  forests,— over- 
whelming "the  house  of  the  earthly  tabernacle,'* 
and  leavine  it  a  mass  of  dilapidated  walls,  and 
shattered  timbers.  But  what  of  the  inmate  ?  What 
of  the  immortal  inhabitant  ?  The  house  is  dissolved, 
bat  the  tenant  is  safe.  A  new  home  is  reared  for  it. 
The  sool  quits  the  wreck  bodily  frame-work,  and 
seeks  the  "building  of  God,  eternal  in  the 
heavens."  The  same  idea  is  beautifully  expressed 
by  a  Christian  poet  of  the  land  of  Luther  in  one  of 
iheir  fimeral  hymn»— 

**  Here  in  an  !on  a  >tninger  dwelt. 
Here  joy  iind  grief  by  turns  he  felt  X 
Poor  dwellingt  now  v/e  close  thydoof^ 

llic  t;i.'-k  U  o'er* 
The  sojourner  returns  no  moro  I 

^Now  of  n  lasting  home  possest. 
He  goes  to  seek  «  deeper  rest. 
The  Lord  bi ouwht  here ;  He  calls  away^ 

Make  no  delayt 
This  hoioc  was  for  a  passing  day." 

^Macduff. 

K  8m  the  body  ihaU  rise  again. 

(i6aa)  If  an  old  silver  goblet  be  melted^  and 

aew-fashioned  after  a  beautiful  manner,  then  is  it 

better  than  before,  and  neither  spilt  nor  destroyed. 

Even  so  have  we  just  cause  to  complain  of  death, 

whereby  the  body  being  delivered  from  all  filthiness, 

shall  in  his  due  time  be  perfectly  renewed. 

—  WermulUrus^  1557. 

(1631.)  Is  it  the  taking  down  of  thine  earthly 
tabernacle  which  troubles  thee  ?  Why,  dost  thou 
not  know  that  death  is  the  workman  sent  by  the 
Father  to  pull  down  this  earthly  house  of  mortality 
tnd  clay,  that  it  mav  be  set  up  anew,  infinitely 
niore  lasdng,  beautiful,  and  glonous  ?  Didst  thou 
believe  how  rich  and  splendid  He  intends  to  make 
it,  which  cannot  be  unless  taken  down,  thou  wouldst 
contentedly  endure  the  present  toil  and  trouble, 
and  be  thankful  to  Him  for  His  care  and  cost.  He 
takes  down  thy  vile  body,  that  He  may  fashion  it 
like  to  the  glorious  body  of  His  own  Son,  which  for 
brightness  and  beauty  excels  the  sun  in  its  best 
attire  far  more  than  that  doth  the  meanest  star. 

Is  it  the  untying  of  the  knot  betwixt  body  and 
iottl  which  perplexeth  thee  ?  It  is  true  they  part ; 
but,  as  friends  going  two  several  ways,  shake 
hands  till  they  return  from  their  journey,  they  are 
as  tare  of  meeting  again  as  of  parting ;  so  thy  soul 
ihail  return  laden  with  the  wealth  of  heaven  and 


fetch  his  old  companion  to  the  participation  of  all 
his  joy  and  happiness.  — Swtnnock,  1673. 

(1623.)  If  in  good  sadness  yon  believe  the  resur- 
rection, what  cause  is  there  for  so  much  fear  of 
death  ?  You  can  be  content  that  your  roses  die, 
and  your  sweetest  flowers  fall  and  perish,  and  the 
green  and  beauteous  complexion  of  the  earth  be 
turned  into  a  bleak  and  withered  hue,  because  yov 
expect  a  kind  of  resurrection  in  the  spring.  You 
can  boldly  lie  down  at  night  to  sleep  though  sleep 
be  a  kind  of  death  to  the  body,  and  more  to  the 
soul,  and  all  because  you  shall  rise  again  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  every  night's  sleep  (or  one  at 
least)  were  a  gentle  death,  if  you  were  sure  to  rise 
again  the  next  morning,  you  would  make  no  great 
matter  of  it.  Were  it  as  common  for  men  to  di« 
every  night,  and  rise  again  in  the  morning,  as  it  is 
to  sleep  every  night  'wd  rise  in  the  morning,  doUJl 
would  not  seem  such  a  dreadful  thing. 

— Baxter^  l6i5-i69i« 

0.  Death  U  our  deUyerance  from  bondage. 

(1623.)  If  a  man  lie  in  a  dark  miserable  prison, 
with  this  condition  that  he  should  not  come  forth 
till  the  wails  of  the  lower  were  fallen  down,  un- 
doubtedly he  would  be  right  glad  to  see  the  walls 
begin  to  falL  Our  soul  is  kept  in  within  the  body 
upon  earth  as  in  captivity  and  bonds :  now  as 
soon  as  the  body  is  at  a  point  that  it,  must  needs 
fall,  why  should  we  be  sorry?  For  hy  this  ap- 
proacheth  the  deliverance,  when  we  out  of  the 
prison  of  misery  shall  be  brought  before  the  most 
amiable  countenance  of  God,  mto  the  joyful  free* 
dom  of  heaven.  According  to  this  did  David 
pray  :  "  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  O  Lord,  that 
i  may  give  thanks  unto  Thy  name." 

—  IVermu/lerus,  1557. 

(1624.)  It  b  well  known  that  when  a  jailer 
knocks  ofl"  a  prisoner's  fetters,  that  the  constant 
wearing  them  hath  put  him  to  a  great  deal  less  pain 
than  the  knocking  of  them  off  doth  at  the  present ; 
yet,  though  every  blow  go  to  the  very  heart  of  him,''^ 
he  never  murmurs  at  it,  but  is  quiet  and  well  con- 
tented, because  he  knows  that  the  pain  will  be  com- 
pensated by  the  ease  that  he  shall  afterwards  enjoy. 
Thus  it  b  that  all  men  here  lie  fettered  with  the 
irons  of  mortality  and  sin,  in  which  case  it  may  be, 
when  God  comes  to  knock  ofl"  those  irons  by  death, 
that  they  feel  more  pain  and  extremity  than  before  t 
vet,  because  this  brings  to  ease  and  everlasting  rest, 
let  them  be  patient  in  this  the  time  of  their  dissolu- 
tion. — A'«jp«rr,  1636. 

(1625.)  When  death  cuts  asunder  the  string  of 
the  body,  the  soul,  as  a  dove,  flies  away,  and  is  at 
rest.  — IVaison^  1696. 

(1626.)  There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  nature  a 
more  lively  emblem  of  the  soul,  imprisoned  in  this 
mortal  body,  than  (homely  as  the  comparison  may 
appear)  that  of  a  bird  in  the  egg.  The  little 
animal,  though  thus  confined,  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenes  of  its  future  life.  It  is  not  distance  which 
excludes  it  from  the  air,  the  light,  and  all  the  objects 
with  which  it  will  so  soon  be  conversant.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  them,  though  utterly  shut  out  from 
them  ;  and  when  the  moment  for  bursting  its  en- 
closure comes,  will  be  ushered  into  a  new  world, 
and  translated  into  scenes  unknown  before,  not  by 
the  change  of  place,  but  by  passing  into  another 
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itatSut  of  existence.  So  it  U  with  the  loul.  It  b 
now.  In  a  certain  aense,  in  eteruUy^  and  surrounded 
with  eternal  things.  Even  the  txxiy  to  which  it  is 
attached  stands  out  on  the  surface  of  this  globe  in 
infinite  space.  Besides,  the  spiritual  world  en- 
▼elopes  it  on  every  side  I  It  is  encompassed  with  a 
cloud  of  witnesses;  innumerable  spirits  encamp 
about  it ;  and  God  is  as  intimately  present  to  it,  as 
to  the  highest  angel  that  beholds  his  face  in  heaven. 
Nevertheless  to  realise  to  itself  the  nearness  and  the 
presence  of  these  natural  objects,  at  least  to  know 
them  as  it  will  know  them  hereaher,  is  a  thing  im- 
possible, Why  ?  Not  because  any  tract  of  space 
IS  interposed  between  the  soul  and  them,  but  be- 
cause the  spiritual 'principle,  while  united  to  flesh. 
Is  by  the  laws  of  tnat  union  so  imprisoned  in  the 
body  as  to  be  denied  all  means  of  mtercourse  with 
those  scenes  which  lie  around  its  prison  walls. 
The  hand  of  death  alone  can  unbar  the  door,  and 
let  the  spirit  out  into  the  free  air  and  open  daylight 
of  eternity.  There  is  one  important  particular  more, 
in  which  this  analogy  holds.  Unless  the  embryo  is 
vivified  while  in  the  gSf  it  can  receive  no  vitalis- 
ing principle  after.  Iftne  shell  is  broken,  the  young 
bird  comes  out  dead.  Thus  it  is  also  with  the  sou  I. 
Unless  impregnated  with  spiritual  life  before  it 
leaves  the  body,  it  will  come  forth  still -bom  into 
eternity,  and  continue  for  ever  doad  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  — WoodwartU 

(1627.)  Death,  like  the  angd  in  Peter's  dungeon, 
breaks  the  fetters  of  mortality,  throws  open  the 
prison  doors;  and  from  the  gloom  of  night  and 
the  crash  of  the  earthquake  leaids  the  spirit  out  to 
gladsome  day.  Oh,  that  we  would  ever  view  it  as 
such — ^the  exodus  of  life — ^the  outmarching  of  the 
soul  from  its  chains  and  its  bondage  to  the  land  of 
test  and  liberty  and  peace  1  — Macduff. 

(1628.)  There  are  in  many  a  dungeon  to-day 
men  who  have  been  there,  unsunned,  for  years  and 
▼ears,  down  deeper  than  the  roots  could  go.  There, 
in  their  unventilated  prison,  vermin-covered, 
chilled,  and  almost  berefl  of  reason  itself,  they  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence.  But  suppose  their 
prison-doors  should  be  thrown  wide  open,  and 
they  should  be  called,  by  some  liberating  army,  as 
the  Italians  were,  to  leave  their  dungeons,  would 
they  think  it  a  misfortune?  Would  they  count 
liberty  to  be  a  burden,  and  the  chance  to  be  free 
aeain  a  thing  to  be  wept  about  ?  And  we,  that  are 
of  the  earth,  earthy ;  we  that  are  of  the  flesh, 
fleshly ;  we  that  are  infonts,  undeveloped ;  we 
that  have  a  thousand  germinant  points,  beginnings, 
almost  none  of  which  are  ^rown  ;  we  that  are  wait- 
ing, not  for  the  redemption  of  the  body,  but  for 
redemption  from  the  body — for  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  spirit — shall  we  speak  of  death  gloomily  ? 

— Beecher. 

6.  Deatli  la  the  end  of  aU  our  earos  and  tor- 
vows. 

(1629.)  We  spend  our  years  with  sighing;  it  is 
a  valley  of  tears  :  but  death  is  the  funeral  of  all  our 
sorrows.  — Watson^  1696. 

T.  Deatli  truistorms  tlie  Itatnrs. 

(163a)  "To  die  U  gain"  to  the  Christian, 
because  for  him  "death  transforms  the  future." 
To  all  of  US  now  the  future  is  full  of  fear.  We 
know  it  will  bring  with  it  changes.  If  we  be 
q>ared»  yet  we  shall  be  called  to  part  with  those  we 


love,  and  to  lay  them  in  the  silent  tomb.  Old  age 
means  solitariness.  One  by  one  the  companions 
of  youth  depart.  Grey  hairs  speak  not  only  'A 
multiplied  years,  but  also  of  added  griefs.  The 
ntan  who  by  reason  of  strength  attains  to  fourscore 
years,  finds  himself  a  stranger  amongst  a  strange 
generation,  without  any  to  sympathise  with  him, 
with  no  other  solace  than  this,  that  soon  he  too 
must  go  the  way  of  all  flesh.  But  for  the  Christian, 
death  changes  all  this.  To  him  the  future  means 
re-union.  Each  year  will  bring  home  the  dear 
ones.  One  by  one  they  will  come  to  complete  the 
immortal  circle. 

You  may  have  seen  an  emigrant  vessel  leave  our 
shores.  Oh,  what  tearful  partings!  What  an- 
fished  cries  t  What  heart-broken  farewells ! 
How  those  left  behind  strain  their  vision,  and 
waive  their  tokens  of  love,  so  long  as  they  can 
catch  one  glimpse  of  the  departing  sail  1  And  when 
it  has  faded  from  their  view,  with  what  heavy 
hearts  do  they  slowly  seek  their  homes  I  But  did 
you  ever  go  with  such  a  vessel  to  its  destined  port  ? 
Was  there  weeping  there?  Were  there  cries  of 
anguish  there?  As  the  vessel  hauled  up  to  the 
dock,  did  you  not  behold,  waiting,  with  warm 
welcomes,  loved  ones  who  had  gone  before  ?  Were 
not  eager  hands  held  out  to  press  yours  in  loving 
grasp  ?  In  the  pure  joy  of  that  hour,  were  not  all 
the  pains  of  parting  and  all  the  perils  of  the  voyage 
forgotten  ? 

Ah,  so  it  is  with  us  here.  Again  and  again  we 
go  down  to  the  dark  verge  of  eternity  to  bid  fare* 
well  to  departing  friends.  But  a  little  way  on  their 
voyage  can  we  see  them.  Sitting  in  our  saddened 
homes,,  we  behold  not  the  shining  ones  waiting  to 
receive  them  on  the  other  shore.  But  while  we 
weep,  they  rejoice.  Friends  for  w|iom  ther 
mourned  have  welcomed  them  to  the  better  land. 
For  VIS  they  mourn  not ;  not  because  they  have 
for^tten  us,  but  because  they  know  that  in  a  little 
while  we  too  will  join  them,  to  part  no  more. 

a.  Death  Inducts  us  to  tma  joj. 

(1631.)  Let  them  fear  death,  who  do  not  §eu 
sin  ;  but  let  not  God's  children  be  overmuch 
troubled  at  the  grim  face  of  that  messenger,  which 
brings  them  to  the  end  of  their  sorrow,  and  the 
beginning  of  their  joy.  Death  is  yours  (i  Cor.  iii. 
22),  it  is  a  part  of  the  believer's  inventory.  Is  a 
prince  afraid  to  cross  a  narrow  sea  who  shall  be 
crowned  when  he  comes  to  shore?  Death  to  the 
saints  shall  be  an  usher  to  bring  them  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  glory  ;  this  puts  lilies  and  roses 
into  the  ghastly  face  of  death,  and  makes  it  look 
amiable.  Death  brings  us  to  a  crown  of  gloiy 
wh  ch  fades  not  away  :  the  day  of  death  is  better  to 
a  believer  than  the  day  of  his  birth  ;  death  is 
ad^'ff/s  cut  gioriam  an  entrance  into  a  blessed 
eternity.  Fear  not  death,  but  rather  let  your 
hearts  revive  when  you  think  these  rattling  wheels 
of  death's  chariot  are  but  to  carry  vou  home  to  an 
everlasting  kingdom.  —  ffWivif,  1696 

(1632.)  The  safest  thing  that  a  Christian  can 
do  is  to  die.  An  Italian  made  a  chime  of  belb  for 
his  native  village.  So  sweet  was  the  chime  that  he 
took  up  his  abwle  near  it.  After  awhile  war  came. 
The  Italian  was  taken  into  exile.  The  bells  were 
captured  and  were  also  taken  away.  Years  passed 
on.     One  day  the  Italian  exile,  in  a  low-boat,  it 
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betn^  rowed  up  the  river  Shannon  toward  the  city 
of  Limerick,  Ireland.  As  he  comes  near  the  whan 
the  cathedrsd  tower  strikes  the  chime ;  and  lo,  it 
was  the  same  old  chime  of  bells  that  had  so,  in  other 
days,  enchanted  him.  He  recognised  them  in  a 
momenL  Ub  emotions  were  too  great  for  human 
endurance.  He  folded  his  arms  and  lay  back  in 
the  boat  The  rowers  put  down  their  oars  and  tried 
to  resuscitate  him.  His  foce  was  toward  the  tower. 
But  he  was  gone.  His  soul  had  gone  out  in  the 
raptures  of  that  hour.  His  life  fell  under  the  stroke 
of  the  chime  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  So  may  it  be 
with  us  when  going  up  from  this  earthly  exile  into 
the  harbour  of  our  God.  May  we  fold  our  arms  in 
peace  and  listen  ;  and,  while  the  rowers  are  taking 
us  to  anchorage,  from  turret,  and  dome,  and  palace- 
gate,  and  arch  of  .eternal  victory,  may  there  come 
rippling  upon  our  soul  the  music  of  the  bells  of 
heaven.  •^Talmagem 

9.  DeatH  U  the  day  of  ovr  erpdnsAla. 

(1653.)  Let  thy  hope  of  heaven  master  thy  fear  of 
death.  Why  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  to  die,  who 
hopest  to  live  by  d^ing  !  Is  the  apprentice  afraid  of 
the  day  when  his  time  comes  out  r  He  that  runs  a 
race,  of  coming  too  soon  to  his  goal  ?  The  pilot 
troubled  when  he  sees  his  harbour?  Or  the  be- 
trothed virgin  grieved  when  the  wedding  day  ap- 
proocheth  ?  DoLth  is  all  this  to  thee ;  when  that 
comes,  thy  indenture  expires,  and  thy  jubilee  is 
come.  Thy  race  is  run,  and  the  crown  won,  sure  to 
drop  on  thy  head  when  thy  soul  goes  out  of  thy 
body.  Thy  voyage^  how  troublesome  soever  it  was 
in  the  sailing,  is  now  happily  finished,  and  death 
doth  but  this  friendlv  office  for  thee,  to  uncover  and 
open  the  ark  of  thy  body,  that  it  may  safely  land  thy 
soul  on  the  shore  of  eternity  at  thy  heavenly  Father's 
door,  yea,  in  His  sweet  embraces,  never  to  be  put 
to  sea  more.  In  a  word,  thjr  Husband  is  come  for 
thee,  and  knocks  with  death's  hand  at  thy  door,  to 
come  forth  unto  Him,  that  He  may  perform  His  pro- 
mise which  in  the  day  of  thy  betrothing  He  made  to 
thee ;  and  thou  lovest  Him  but  little,  if  thou  art 
not  willing  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  remove  hance, 
for  to  enjoy  His  blissful  presence,  in  His  Father's 
royal  palace  of  heaven,  where  such  preparation  is 
made  for  thy  entertainment,  that  thou  canst  not 
know  here,  though  an  angel  were  sent  on  purpose 
to  inform  thee.  — Gumali^  1617-1679, 

10.  Deatb  lirisgi  m  Into  the  preienM  of  Ghrliti 
and  Into  tlie  beit  society. 

(1634.)  Death  is  like  the  waggon  which  was  sent 
for  old  Jacob,  it  came  rattling  with  its  wheels,  but 
<  it  was  to  cany  Jacob  to  his  son  Joseph  ;  so  the 
wheels  of  death's  chariot  may  rattle,  and  make  a 
noise,  but  they  are  to  Carr^  a  believer  to  Christ 
While  a  believer  is  here,  he  is  absent  from  the  Lord. 
He  lives  far  from  court,  and  cannot  see  Him  whom 
his  soul  loves  :  but  death  gives  him  a  sight  of  the 
King  of  glory,  **  in  whose  presence  b  fulness  of  joy." 
To  a  panloned  soul,  death  is  transitus  ad  reptum  ; 
It  removes  him  to  the  place  of  bliss,  where  he  shall 
hear  the  triumphs  and  anthems  of  praise  sung  in 
the  choir  of  angels.  No  cause  hath  a  pardoned 
soul  to  fear  death ;  what  needs  he  fear  to  have  his 
body  buried  in  the  earth,  who  hath  his  sins  buried 
in  Christ's  wounds  ?  What  hurt  can  death  do  to 
him?  It  is  but  his  ferryman  to  ferry  him  over  to 
the  land  of  promise.  The  day  of  death  to  a  par- 
doned soul  is  bis  asoension-day  to  heaven,  his 


coronation-day,  when  he  shall  be  crowned  with  those 
delights  of  paradise  which  are  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory.  — Watson^  1696, 

(1635.)  Socrates,  upon  receiving  sentence  of 
death,  said,  among  other  things,  to  his  judges,  "  Is 
this,  do  you  think,  no  happy  journey?  Do  you 
think  it  nothing  to  speak  with  Orpheus,  Musscus, 
Homer,  and  Hesiod  ?  "  — A,  F.  RmselL 

U.  TodlelB,toaleepln  Jemi. 

(1636.)  You  cannot  find  in  the  New  Testament 
any  of  those  hateful  representations  of  dying  which 
men  have  invented,  by  which  death  is  portrayed  as 
a  ghastly  skeleton  with  a  scythe,  or  something 
equally  revolting.  The  figures  by  which  death  is 
represented  in  the  New  Testament  are  very  dif« 
ferent.  There  are  two  of  them  which  I  think  to  be 
exquisitely  beautiful.  One  is  that  of  "falling 
asleep  in  Jesus."  When  a  little  child  has  played 
all  day  long  and  become  tired  out,  and  the  twilight 
has  sent  it  in  weariness  to  its  mother's  knee,  where 
it  thinks  it  has  come  for  more  excitement,  then, 
almost  in  the  midst  of  its  firolicking,  and  not  know- 
ing what  influence  is  creeping  over  it,  it  falls  back 
in  the  mother's  arms,  and  nestles  close  to  the 
sweetest  and  softest  couch  that  ever  cheek  pressed, 
and,  with  lengthening  breaUi«  sleeps ;  and  she 
smiles  and  is  glad,  and  sits  humming  unheard  joy 
over  its  head. 

So  we  fall. asleep  in  Jesus.  We  have  played 
long  enough  at  the  games  of  life,  and  at  last  we 
feel  the  approach  of  death.  We  are  tired  out,  and 
we  lay  our  head  back  on  the  bosom  of  Christ  and 
quietly  £all  asleep.  -^Beecher^ 

18.  To  dto  la  to  go  home. 

(1637.)  A  child  at  school,  when  he  seeth  one 
ridine  post  through  the  streets  as  if  he  would  run 
over  him  or  tread  upon  him,  crieth  out ;  but  i»hen 
he  perceives  that  it  is  his  father's  man  sent  to 
bring  him  home  from  school,  all  the  fear  is  past ; 
then  he  laugheth  and  rejoiceth.  So,  whilst  men 
are  in  the  state  of  nature,  they  look  upon  death  as 
an  enemy,  as  a  spotler,  as  one  that  would  bereave 
them  of  oJl  their  worldly  delights  ;  but  being  once 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  God  by  adoption,  then 
they  apprehend  death  as  their  heavenly  Father's 
man,  riding  on  the  pale  horse,  sent  to  bring  them 
home  from  a  prison  on  earth  to  a  place  of  perfect 
liberty  in  heaven.  — Lighifoot^  i6o2'i675. 

(1638.)  Death  is  but  a  going  h(mi€,  A  child  it 
away  at  school,  and  the  vacation  is  near  at 
hand ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  father  and 
mother  long  to  see  the  child  more  than  the  child 
wsuits  to  see  his  father  and  mother.  So,  according 
to  the  good  old  custom,  the  father  takes  the  carriage 
and  wends  his  way  to  the  school,  perhaps  with, 
perhaps  without,  intimations  to  the  chila  of  his 
coming.  In  the  midst  of  his  tasks  on  the  last  day, 
the  child  is  ^suddenly  greeted  by  the  voice  and 
presence  of  his  father ;  and  no  sooner  are  the  first 
salutations  exchanged  than  the  fiither  says,  *'  Are 
your  things  ready?  we  ^  to-morrow."  Wine  is 
not  so  sparkling  as  the  joy  in  the  child's  heart  I 
He  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  play.  The 
thought  that  his  father  is  come,  and  that  he  is 
going  home  to  see  his  mother,  and  brothers,  and 
sisters,  has  ouite  intoxicated  him. 

By  such  glorious  images  as  this  God  is  pleased ' 
to  represent  our  departure  from  the  present  ji/ei 
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The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  come  to  oar  poor  old 
weather-stained  schoolhouse  in  this  world,  and  say 
to  us,  "  Come  home  !  you  are  wanted/* 

(1639.)  "Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost." 
''The  English  word  ghost,"  says  an  able  critic  and 
commentator,  "is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon, '  an  inmate — inhabitant ~^iM:r/  * — and 
also  '  spirit.'  In  popular  use  it  is  now  restricted  to 
the  latter  meaning.  But  the  primitive  idea  seems 
to  be  that  of  dismissing  the  soul  or  spirit  as  the 
guest  of  the  body."  In  this  etymological  sense  the 
reference  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  Abraham's  spirit 
— his  immortal  and  nobler  part — was  "a  euest," 
a  lodger  or  wayfarer  in  an  earthly  tent — a  perishable 
dwelling.  Its  tent-life  was  not  its  home-life.  It 
was  like  an  imprisoned  bird  longing  to  soar  away. 
And  now  the  appointed  time  has  come — the  cage  is 
opened — the  winged  tenant  goes  free.  The  tent  is 
taken  down,  pin  by  pin — rope  and  stakes  and 
canvas — and  the  "lodger  for  the  night,*'  forsaking 
the  blackened  patch  in  the  desert— the  smoulder- 
ing ashes  of  his  bivouac-6re— speeds  away  to  "  the 
better  country,*' — 

•*  His  spirit  with  a  bnuvd 
Left  iu  encumb'rinf  clay  { 
Hit  teiit  «i  luiirise  on  the 
A  (Uikeu'tl  ruin  lay." 

-^Macduff. 

VL  The  way  borne  18  not  an  untried  on«. 

(1640.)  Suppose,  dear  friend,  the  thought  of  de- 
parting from  this  world  to  the  glory-world  should 
ever  startle  you,  let  me  remind  you  that  you  are  not 
the  first  that  ever  went  that  way.  Your  vessel  is  in 
the  pool,  as  it  were,  or  in  the  dock ;  she  is  going 
out  on  her  voyage ;  oh,  but  you  will  not  go  alone, 
nor  have  to  trs^  your  course  through  paths  un- 
navigated  or  unknown  before  I  When  the  Portu- 
guese captain  first  went  by  the  Cape  of  Storms  it 
was  a  venturous  voyage,  and  he  called  it  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  when  he  had  rounded  it.  When 
Columbus  first  went  in  search  of  the  New  World, 
his  was  a  brave  spirit  that  dared  cross  the  unnavi- 
gated  Atlantic  But  oh,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
that  have  gone  whither  you  ^o.  The  Atlantic  that 
severs  us  from  Canaan  is  white  with  the  sails  of  the 
vessels  that  are  on  voyage  thither.  Fear  not,  they 
have  not  been  wrecked  ;  we  hear  good  news  of  their 
arrival ;  there  is  good  hope  for  yo.i.  There  are  no 
icebei^  on  the  road,  no  mists,  no  counter  currents, 
and  no  sunken  vessels  or  quicksands  ;  you  have  but 
to  cut  your  moorings,  and  with  Christ  on  board  you 
shall  be  at  your  deured  haven  at  once. 

— Spurge<m^ 

2C  OliTlst  wlU  be  with  ni  aU  the  way. 

(1641.)  Where  could  you  wish  your  lives  to  be 
better  than  in  the  hand  of  the  roost  wise  and  gra- 
cious God  ?  If  you  may  rest  content,  or  have  confi- 
dence in  any,  it  is  in  Him.  You  need  not  doubt  of 
His  goodness,  for  He  is  goodness  and  love  itself. 
And,  therefore,  though  you  see  not  the  world  to 
come  that  you  are  passing  to,  yet  as  long  as  you 
know  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of  love  itself,  what 
cause  have  vou  of  disquiet  or  distrust  ?  Moreover 
you  know  that  He  is  wise  as  well  as  good,  and  al- 
mighty as  well  as  wise;  and,  therefore,  as  He 
meaneth  you  no  harm  (if  you  are  His  children),  so 
He  will  not  mistake,  nor  fail  in  the  performance. 
You  need  not  fear,  lest  your  happiness  should  mis* 


carry  for  want  of  skill  in  Him  that  is  onmiscieiii^ 
or  for  want  of  will  in  Him  that  b  your  Father,  noi 
for  want  of  power  in  Him  that  i^ omnipotent  Yoe 
may  far  better  trust  God  with  your  lives  than  youi^ 
selves,  for  you  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  know 
what  is  best  for  you,  nor  skill  to  accomplish  it,  nor 
power  to  go  through  with  it ;  nay,  you  love  not 
Yourselves  so  well  as  God  doth  love  yoo.  Did  you 
but  believe  this,  you  would  better  trust  Him.  You 
can  trust  yourself  in  a  narrow  ship  upon  the  wide 
and  raging  seas,  when  you  never  saw  the  country 
that  you  are  going  to  ;  and  all  because  you  believe 
that  the  voyage  is  for  your  commodity,  and  that  yoo 
have  a  skilful  pilot.  And  cannot  you  commend 
your  souls  into  the  hands  of  God,  to  convey  yoa 
through  death  to  the  invisible  glory,  as  confidently 
as  you  dare  commit  your  lives  to  the  conduct  of  a 
man,  and  to  a  tottering  ship  in  the  haxardoui 
ocean?  ^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

15.  He  who  haa  given  grace  to  live  will  gtie 
grace  to  die. 

(1642.)  Such  as  have  had  no  joy  in  their  life- 
time, God  puts  in  this  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  to  maKe  their  death  sweet  Now,  at  the  last 
hour,  when  all  other  comforts  are  gone,  God  sends 
the  Comforter ;  and  when  their  appetite  for  meat 
fails,  God  feeds  them  with  hidden  manna.  Sure^ 
as  the  wicked,  before  they  die,  have  some  appre- 
hensions of  hell  and  wrath  in  their  conscience  ;  so 
the  godly  have  some  foretastes  of  God's  everlasting 
favour,  though  sometimes  their  diseases  may  be 
such,  and  their  animal  spirits  so  oppressed,  that 
they  cannot  express  what  they  feel.  Jacob  laid 
himself  to  sleep  on  a  stone,  where  he  saw  a  vision — 
a  ladder,  and  the  angels  ascending  and  descending ; 
so,  when  the  saints  lay  themselves  down  to  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death,  they  have  often  a  vision  :  they 
see  the  light  of  God's  lace^  and  have  the  evidences 
of  His  love  sealed  up  to  them  for  ever. 

— IVatsoH,  1696. 

(1643.)  Our  view  of  death  will  not  always  be 
alike,  but  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  pleased  to  communicate  His  sensible 
influence.  We  may  anticipate  the  moment  of  dis- 
solution with  pleasure  and  desire  in  the  morning, 
and  be  ready  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of  it  before 
night  But  though  our  frames  and  perceptions 
vary,  the  report  of  faith  concerning  it  is  the  same. 
The  Lord  usually  reserves  dying  strength  for  a  dying 
hour.  When  Israel  was  to  pass  Jordan,  the  ark 
was  in  the  river ;  and  though  the  rear  of  the  host 
could  not  see  it,  yet  as  they  successively  came  for- 
ward and  approached  the  banks,  they  ail  beheld  the 
ark,  and  all  went  safely  over.  As  you  are  not  weary 
of  living,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  pleasure,  so  I  hope  for 
the  sake  of  your  friends  and  the  people  whom  yoa 
love.  He  will  spare  you  amongst  us  a  little  longer ; 
but  when  the  tune  shall  arrive  which  He  has  ap- 
pointed for  your  dismission,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
He  will  overpower  all  your  fears,  silence  all  your 
enemies,  and  give  ^ou  a  comfortable,  triumphant 
entrance  into  His  kmgdom. 


DESERTION. 

1.  Iteoanae. 

(1644.)  In  common  conyersation,  we  frequently 
speak  of  solar  eclipses.     Bui  what  is  called  an 
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•dlpse  of  the  son  is,  in  fact*  an  edipie  of  the  earth, 
occasioned  by  the  moon's  interference  or  transit 
between  the  sun  and  us.  This  circumstance  makes 
tto  alteration  in  the  sun  itself,  but  only  intercepts 
oor  view  of  it  for  a  time.  From  whence  does 
darkness  of  soul,  even  darkness  that  may  be  felt, 
vsually  originate?  Never  from  any  changeableness 
in  our  covenant  God,  the  glory  of  whose  unvarying 
Ciithfulness  and  love  shines  the  same,  and  can  suffer 
BO  edipse.  It  is  when  the  world,  with  its  fascinat- 
ing honours,  or  wealth,  or  pleasures,  gets  between 
our  Lord  and  us,  that  the  li^^ht  of  His  countenance 
is  obstructed,  and  our  rejoicing  in  Him  suffers  a 
temporary  eclipse.  — Salttr, 

%,  ItadMlglL 

(1645.)  '^^  nurse  goeth  adde  from  the  child  to 
te»d)  it  to  find  its  feet  and  see  how  it  will  go  alone ; 
the  eagle  when  her  young  ones  are  fledged,  turneth 
them  out  of  the  nest,  not  bearing  them  on  her  winn, 
•s  at  other  times  she  was  wont  to  do,  but  that  vie 
eiay  ioore  thnn  to  fly,  flieth  from  them  and  leaveth 
them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Thus  God  seems  to 
withdraw  Himself  from  His  children,  to  exercise 
Hiose  excellent  graces  of  patience  and  confidence  in 
Hin»  that,  like  tapers,  bum  clearest  in  the  dark ; 
to  teach  them  to  swim  without  bladders,  and  to  go 
without  crutches ;  as  not  to  trust  in  themselves,  so  not 
to  trust  In  the  means,  but  in  Him  that  worketh  by 
them,  and  can  work  1^  well  for  them  without  them 
when  they  £uL  -^Basil  Seltuida^  58a. 

(1646.)  A  fiither  solacing  himself  with  his  little 
diikl,  and  delighting  in  its  pretty  and  pleasing  be- 
haviour, is  wont  sometimes  to  step  aside  into  a  cor- 
ner or  behind  a  door,  on  purpose  to  quicken  yet 
more  its  love  and  longing  after  him,  and  try  the 
Impatiency  and  eagerness  of  its  affections.    In  the 
meantime  he  hears  it  cry,  nin  about,  and  call  upon 
him,  and  yet  he  stirs  not,  but  forbears  to  appear ;  not 
ibr  want  of  compassion  and  kindness,  which  the 
more  it  grieves  the  more  abounds ;  but  that  it  may 
prize  more  dearly  the  father's  presence,  that  they 
nay  meet  more  merrily,  and  rejoice  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other  more  heartily.    Conceive,  then, 
and  consider  to  thine  own  exceeding  comfort,  that 
thy  Heavenly  Father  deals  just  so  with  thee  in  a 
niritual  desertion.     He  sometimes  hides  His  ftce 
from  thee,  and  withdraws  His  quickening  and  re- 
freshing presence  for  a  time,  not  for  want  of  love, 
for  He  loves  thee  freely ;   He  loves  thee  with  an 
everlasting  love  ;  He  loves  thee  with  the  very  same 
love  with  which  He  loves  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
dear  Soo  of  His  loves  thee  with  the  same  love  His 
Father  loves  Him ;  but  to  put  more  heat  and  life 
in  thine  affections  towards  Him  and  heavenly  things ; 
to  cause  thee  to    relish  communion   with    Jesus 
Christ,  when  thou  enioyest  it,  more  sweetiv  ;  to 
preserve  it  more  carefully,  to  joy  in  it  more  thank- 
tttlly,  and  to   shun   more  watchfully  whatsoever 
vnght  rob  thee  of  it ;  to  stir  up  all  the  powers  of 
thy  soul,  and  all  the  graces  of  God  in  thee,  to  seek 
Hjs  face  and  frivour  again  with  more  extraordinary 
■ad  universal  seriousness  and  industry.     For  we 
find  with  pleasure,  possess  with  singular  content- 
ment, and  keep  wito  special  care,  what  we  have 
sought  with  pain. 

]>esertioos,  then,  and  delays  of  this  nature  are 
fruits  of  thy  Heavenly  Father^s  love,  and  ought  to 
be  DO  discouragements  to  thee  at  all,  holding  thy 
btegrity.  ^BoUom^  1 572-1631. 


(1647.)  The  ffardener  digs  up  his  garden,  pulU 
up  his  fences,  takes  up  his  plants,  and,  to  the  eye, 
seems  to  make  a  pleasant  place  as  a  waste  piece  of 
ground ;  but  every  intelligent  man  knows  that  he 
IS  about  to  mend  it,  not  to  mar  it — ^to  plant  it  better, 
not  to  destroy  it.  So  God  is  comfortably  present 
with  us,  even  in  our  spiritual  desertions ;  and 
thoueh  He  seems  to  annihilate  or  to  reduce  His  new 
creation,  yet  it  is  to  repair  its  ruins  and  to  make  it 
more  beautiful  and  glorious.  Or,  as  in  the  repair- 
ing of  a  house,  we  see  how  they  pull  down  part 
after  part,  as  if  they  intended  to  demolish  it  quite, 
but  the  end  b  to  make  it  better :  so,  thoueh  God 
take  away  our  props,  it  is  not  that  we  may  fall,  but 
that  He  may  settle  us  in  greater  strength.  He 
batters  down  the  life  of  sense  to  put  us  upon  a  life 
of  grace ;  and  when  He  darkens  our  light  that  we 
cannot  see,  it  is  but  to  bring  in  fuller  light  into  our 
souls  ;  as  when  a  star  shines  not,  the  sun  appears, 
repairing  our  loss  of  an  obscure  light  with  his  clear 
bright  shining  beams :  so,  though  God  do  forsake 
His  people,  yet  it  is  not  totally,  not  for  ever,  not 
ceasin|;  the  affection  of  love,  but  the  acts  of  love  for 
some  time,  and  when  He  seems  to  be  turning  a  man 
into  a  desolate  and  ruinous  condition,  yet  even  then 
He  is  building  and  preparing  him  to  be  a  more 
excellent  structure.  ^^Symonds^  1658. 

(1648.)  When  children  begin  to  go  they  use  to 
be  so  well  conceited  of  the  stren^n  of  their  legs 
that  they  need  not  anv  help  of  their  nurse.  To  let 
them  see  their  folly  the  nurse  will  leave  them  to 
themselves,  that  so,  smarting  by  a  fall,  they  may 
better  be  brought  to  find  what  need  they  have  ii 
their  nurse.  The  best  of  us  all  are  but  babes  in 
grace,  yet  do  we  think  that  we  can  stand  of  our- 
selves ;  vea,  and  run  the  ways  of  God  too.  Now, 
God  doth  refute  us  by  our  own  experience,  and  by 
this  mistress  of  fools  makes  us  better  known  to  our- 
selves ;  but  though  He  leaves  us  for  a  time,  yet  doth 
He  not  forsake  us  for  ever,  no  more  than  a  nurse 
doth  the  weakling  child.  She  maketh  use  of  one* 
fall  to  keep  the  child  from  many,  and  God  doth 
make  use  of  our  sinning  to  make  us  see  how  prone 
we  are  to  sin,  and  so  prevent  us  for  the  future. 

— Lightfoot^  1602-1675. 

t.  Hoi  to  be  haefettj  anraaned. 

(1649.)  "  Will  the  Lord  absent  Himself  for  ever, 
and  will  He  show  no  more  favour?  is  His  mercy 

fone  clean  for  ever?  does  His  promise  fail  for  ever? 
las  God  forgotten  to  be  merciful  ?  Has  he  shut 
up  His  tender  mercies  wholly  in  displeasure  ?  And 
I  said  this  is  my  death,  &c"  Thus  do  the  faithful 
crv  out  and  complain,  as  if  they  were  both  without 
faith  and  feeling  of  any  frivour  of  God  ;  and  yet  in 
all  these  distresses  God  is  not  absent  from  them, 
neither  has  forgotten  them.  Some  diseases  of  the 
body  are  so  forcible  and  violent,  that  thev  seem  to 
have  taken  away  all  life  and  to  have  brought  present 
death,  yet  afterwards  there  is  a  recovery  contrary  to 
the  feeling  of  the  person  and  judgment  of  the 
beholders;  thus  stands  the  case  with  manv  dear 
servants  of  God,  who  ^n  the  extremity  of  afniction 
and  brunt  of  temptation  seem  to  themselves  and  to 
others  to  have  utterW  lost  the  life  of  faith,  and  light 
of  grace,  which  in  former  times  they  have  felt  and 
enjoyed.  The  trees  in  winter  seem  to  be  dead ; 
but  when  spring  approaches,  they  show  by  lovely 
effects  that  they  had  life  in  them.  The  hour  oif 
temptation  with  the  faithful  is  the  time  of  winter^ 
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thej  seem  benumbed  for  a  ihort  season ;  but  aa 
they  gather  strength,  and  faith  begins  to  spring  up, 
they  shall  find  and  feel  a  present  operation  of  un- 
sp^able  comfort.  — Attersol^  l6i8. 

(1650.)  If  we  be  in  toch  darkness,  let  ut  not 
trust  to  our  own  judgment,  but  let  us  trust  the 

Klgment  of  others.  Oftentimes  others  know  more 
us  than  we  by  ourselves.  We  ought  to  yield 
much  to  the  discerning  of  Christians  in  this  kind. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  when  all  things  go  well  with  us, 
to  have  comfort  and  to  be  fruitful  \  but  when  we 
are  in  our  dumps,  and  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
then  it  is  not  so  easy.  When  a  tree  bears  a  great 
deal  of  fruit,  and  abounds  with  leaves,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  say,  this  is  a  fruitful  tree ;  but  when  in 
winter  the  sap  falls  to  the  root,  b  covered  with 
snow  and  frost,  the  leaves  shaken  off,  and  the  root 
tliat  is  unseen  lies  hid,  then  it  requires  some  judg* 
ment  and  former  experience  to  say.  This  tree  has 
life,  and  b  fruitful,  though  now  there  appears  none. 
So  a  Christian  may  be  in  such  an  estate,  that  he 
requires  the  judgment  of  some  others  to  look  upon 
him.  When  in  such  a  case,  he  must  go  to  former 
times,  for  God's  love  is  constant,  always  like 
Himself.  And  go  to  the  secret  working  of  grace  ; 
when  outwardly  there  appears  little,  go  to  the 
pulses.  As  if  we  would  know  whether  a  man  who 
IS  in  a  swoon  has  life  and  breath,  we  go  to  feel  the 
pulses  to  see  if  there  be  any  breath  remaining  ;  so 
in  a  case  of  desertion,  or  seeming  deadness  of  spirit, 
try  which  way  the  soul  goes  in  the  desires  of  it 
Is  there  not  a  desire  to  please  God  ?  Are  there  not 
groans  and  endeavours  with  those  desires?  Are 
not  these  desires  restless,  and  thy  soul  unsatisfied  ? 
Thou  dost  not  content  thyself  with  a  little  faith,  but 
thou  desirest  more  and  more,  ^md  thou  art  anhamed 
because  thou  hast  so  little.  This  is  the  pulse's  beat* 
ing,  and  the  breathing  of  a  living  soul.  Yield  not 
to  Satan  who  tells  thee  there  is  no  ground  for  thee 
to  be  assured  of  thy  estate.  Where  we  find  these 
evidences  of  a  living  soul,  we  ought  to  l>elieve  there 
is  true  life  there ;  which  I  speak  to  those,  who, 
without  cause,  are  carried  to  doubt  of  their  estates. 

^^ibbes^  1577-1635. 

(1651.)  When  I  see  my  Saviour  hanging  in  so 
forlorn  a  fashion  upon  the  cross  ;  His  head  droop- 
ing down.  His  temples  bleeding  with  thorns.  His 
hands  and  feet  with  the  nails,  and  His  side  with 
the  spear ;  His  enemies  round  about  Him,  mock- 
ing at  His  shame,  and  insulting  over  His  impo- 
tence :  how  should  I  think  any  otherwise  of  Him, 
than,  as  Himself  complaineth  forsaken  of  His 
Father?  But,  when  again  I  turn  mine  eyes,  and 
see  the  sun  darkened,  the  earth  (quaking,  the  rocks 
rent,  the  graves  opened,  the  thief  confessing  to 
give  witness  to  His  Deity  :  and  when  I  see  so 
strong  a  guard  of  providence  over  Him,  that  all 
His  malicious  enemies  are  not  able  so  much  as  to 
break  one  bone  of  that  body,  which  seemed 
carelessly  neglected  :  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  His 
glory  and  safety.  God  is  ever  near,  though  oft 
unseen ;  and,  if  He  wink  at  our  distress.  He 
sleepeth  not.  The  sense  of  others  must  not  be 
judges  of  His  presence  and  care;  but  our  fiaith. 
What  care  I,  if  the  world  give  me  up  for  miserable, 
while  I  am  under  His  secret  protection?  O  Ix>rd, 
since  Thou  art  strong  in  our  weakness,  and  present 
in  our  senselessness,  give  but  as    much  oomlcHrt 


in  my  sorrow,  as  Thou  givest  me  security,  and  4 
my  wont  I  shall  be  welL 

—Hall,  1 574-1656 

(1652.)  Did  you  ever  read  that  Christ  did  finally 
forsake  a  man  in  whose  heart  and  soul  He  still  did 
leave  His  goods,  furniture,  and  spiritual  household 
stuff ?^  A  man  sometimes  goes  from  home^  and 
sometimes  He  does  not  quite  leave  his  house. 
There  is  much  difference  between  those  twa  If  s 
man  leave  his  house  and  comes  no  more,  then  he 
carries  away  all  his  goods ;  and  when  ye  see  them 
carried  away,  ye  say,  This  man  will  come  no  more. 
But  though  a  man  ride  a  great  journey,  yet  he  may 
come  again;  and  ye  say,  "Surely  he  will  come 
again."  Why  ?  Because  still  his  goods,  wife,  sikI 
children  are  in  his  house.  'So  if  Christ  reject  a 
man  and  ^o  away  finally,  He  carries  away  all  His 
goods,  spiritual  gifts,  graces,  and  principles.  But 
though  He  be  long  absent,  yet  if  His  household 
stuff  abide  in  the  heart, — ^if  there  be  the  •a"^^ 
desires  after  Him,  and  delight  in  Him,  and  admir- 
ing of  Him,— ye  may  say,  "Surely,  He  will  come 
again."  Why?  Because  His  household  stuff  is 
here  still.  When  did  Christ  ever  forsake  a  man  in 
whose  heart  He  left  this  spiritual  furniture  ? 

— Bridi^e^  i6oo-i67a 

.(1653.)  A  man's  heart  is  like  those  two-faced 
pictures :  if  you  look  towards  one  side  of  them, 
you  shall  see  nothing  but  some  horrid  shape  of  a 
devil,  or  the  like ;  but  go  to  the  other  side,  and 
vou  shall  see  the  picture  of  an  angel,  or  of  som« 
beautiful  woman,  &c.  So  some  have  looked  over 
their  hearts  by  signs  at  one  time,  and  have  to  their 
thinking  found  nothing  but  hvpocrisy,  unbelief 
hardness,  self-seeking  ;  but  not  long  after,  examin- 
ing their  hearts  again  by  the  same  signs,  they  havt 
espied  the  image  of  God  drawn  fairly  upon  the 
table  of  their  hearts.        — Goodwin,  1600-1679. 

(1654.)  There  is  a  large  class  who  would  cod* 
found  nature  and  grace.  These  are  chiefly  women. 
They  sit  at  home,  nui-sing  themselves  over  a  fiie, 
and  then,  trace  up  the  natural  effects  of  solitude  and 
want  of  air  and  exercise  into  spiritual  desertion. 
There  is  more  pride  in  this  than  they  are  aware  o£ 
They  are  unwilling  to  allow  so  simple  and  natural 
a  cause  of  their  feelings,  and  wish  to  find  some 
thing  in  the  thing  more  sublime.  — C€aL 

4.  Tarrlbleaess  of  the  calamity. 

(1655.)  When  the  king  removes,  the  court  and 
all  the  carriages  follow  after,  and  when  they  are 
gone,  the  hangings  are  taken  down ;  nothing  is  left 
behind  but  bare  walls,  dust,  and  rubbish.  So,  if 
God  removes  from  a  man  or  a  nation,  where  He 
kept  His  court.  His  graces  will  not  stay  behind ; 
and  if  they  be  gone,  farewell  peace,  farewell 
comfort :  down  coes  the  hangings  01  all  prosperity, 
nothing  is  left  behind  but  coiSusion  and  disorder. 

— Staughttm^  162& 

61  BnoonrairanMits  for  tlie  desponding: 
(1656.)  God  being  a  Father,  if  He  hide  His  ftos 
from  His  child,  it  is  in  love.  Desertion  is  sad  in 
itself,  a  Short  hell  (Job  vi,  9).  When  the  light  is 
withdrawn,  dew  falls.  Yet  we  may  see  a  rainbow 
in  the  cloud,  the  love  of  a  Father  in  all  this. 

Firstly,  God  hereby  quickens  grace.  Perhtms 
grace  lay  dormant  (Cant.  ▼.  2).  It  was  as  fire  m 
the  members;  and  God  withdraws    oomfoit,  to 
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iiiTigorate  and  exercise  grace  :  fidth  is  a  grace  that 
sometimes  shines  brightest  in  the  dark  night  of 
desertion  (Jonah  ii.  4). 

Secondly,  When  God  hides  His  face  from  His 
child,  yet  still  He  is  a  Father,  and  His  heart  is  to- 
wards His  child :  as  Joseph^  when  he  spake 
roughly  to  his  brethren,  and  made  them  believe  he 
would  take  them  for  spies ;  still  his  heart  was  full 
of  love,  and  he  was  £Eun  to  go  aside  and  weep  :  so 
God's  bowels  yearn  to  His  children,  when  He 
seems  to  look  strange.  "In  a  little  wrath  I  hid 
My  fece  from  thee,  but  with  everlasting  kindness 
wUl  I  have  mercy  on  thee."  Though  God  may 
have  the  look  of  an  enemy,  yet  still  He  hath  the 
heart  of  a  father.  #  — IVatsar^  1696. 

(1657.)  Sometimes  God  takes  away  fix>m  a  Chris* 
tian  His  comforting  presence,  but  He  never  takes 
from  a  Christian  His  sustaining  presence.  You 
know  the  difference  between  sunshine  and  daylight 
We  have  often  daylight,  but  little  sunlight.  A 
Christian  has  God*s  daylight  in  his  soul  when  he 
may  not  have  sunlight ;  that  is,  he  has  enough  to 
light  him,'  but  not  enough  to  cheer  and  comfort 
him.  Never  was  Jesus  so  forsaken  by  God's  com- 
forting presence  as  when  He  said,  "  My  God,  My 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?"  and  yet, 
never  was  He  so  strengthened  by  God's  sustaining 
presence,  for  angels  were  at  His  service  to  minister 
to  Him  and  to  take  care  of  Him  if  He  needed  their 
Bkinistry.  -^Cumming, 

C  The  oidy  oontdatlon. 

(165S.)  All  the  world  does  them  no  good  without 
fhe  fiELvour  of  God.  As  all  the  stars  though  they 
•bine  together,  do  not  dispel  the  daikness  of  night ; 
so  no  creatures  can  comfort  us  sufficiently  when 
God  hides  His  face.  "Thou  didst  hide  Thy  face 
and  I  was  troubled."  They  cannot  find  God  as 
they  were  wont  As  at  funeral  feasts,  dear  fHends 
have  little  comfort  when  they  miss  their  old  friend 
that  was  wont  to  bid  them  welcome  at  the  house  ; 
00  when  God  is  gone,  what  comfort  can  they  take 
in  their  portion?  Many  will  say,  Why  are  you 
pensive  and  sad  ?  you  have  a  great  many  friends,  a 
great  estate.  Oh,  you  do  not  know  the  wound  of 
m  gracious  heart  and  how  little  these  things  are  in 
oomparison  of  the  &vour  of  God. 

— Manton^  1620-1667. 

(1659.)  The  wounds  of  conscience  which  are  in 
God's  people  are  of  the  quality  that  none  but  God 
can  cure  them ;  for  the  chief  thing  that  wounds 
them  is  the  loss  of  God's  favour,  not  simply  His 
wrath.  For  it  is  the  glory  of  God  and  His  favour, 
not  self-love  only,  that  makes  them  seek  Him ; 
therefore  nothine  gives  peace  but  the  restoring  of 
His  favour  and  the  light  of  His  countenance  ;  the 
same  dart  that  wounded  must  heal  again  :  '*  I  smote 
him,  and  1  will  heal  him."  And  as  one  that  is  nek 
with  love,  when  love  is  the  disease,  no  physic,  no 
persuasion  of  friends  can  cure  it,  nothing  but  onlj 
the  love  of  the  party  beloved ;  so  when  a  soul  is 
wounded  for  the  loss  of  God's  love,  not  all  the 
things  In  the  world  can  cure  the  heart ;  but  one 
Word  from  Him,  one  good  look,  one  promise  from 
Him  that  we  are  His,  stills  all  and  only  can  give 
peace.  Like  to  a  poor  child  that  cries  for  its 
n»«ther ;  let  who  will  dandle  it,  and  play  with  it, 
and  us<  if  rever  so  Undly,  yet  it  will  not  be  stilled 


till  the  mother  comes ;  so  it  is  with  a  poor  soul  thai 
cries  after  God  day  and  night. 

— Goodwin^  1600-1679. 
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1.  Hlfl  existence  not  Inoredlbla. 

(1660.)  No  man  acquainted  with  men  need  have 
any  philosophical  scruple  in  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  spirits,  if  there  are  any  spirits  worse 
than  some  men,  I  am  sorry  for  them !  No  man 
who  watches  what  men  do  to  each  other  need  have 
any  scruple  as  to  the  belief  that  evil  spirits  are 
occupied  in  ^tempting  men.  We  can  conceive  of 
nothmg  done  by  a  spirit,  in  the  way  of  malignant 
temptation,  that  is  worse  than  that  which  we  see 
every  day  among  living  men.  And  those  who 
doubt  whether  a  benevolent  God  would  allow  a 
malign  spirit  to  tempt  His  creatures,  surely  must 
have  lived  with  their  eyes  shut.  The  question  u 
settled  in  every  street,  that  God  does  allow  men  to 
live,  whose  business  seeins  to  be  very  largely  that 
of  pleasing  themselves  by  injuring  others.  Those 
who  have  doubts  on  this  subject  cannot  have  con- 
sidered the  indisputable  fsuit,  that  God  does  allow 
bad  spirits  in  the  flesh  to  tempt  men  to  evil.  Noi 
do  I  know  why  there  should  be  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  He  does  not  allow  bad  spirits  out  of 
the  flesh  to  do  the  same  thing.  — Beecher. 

(1661.)  We  find  upon  self-inspection,,  that  our 
temptations,  though  maniiold  and  enigmatical,  evi« 
denily  arise  from  three  distinct  sources,  and  are 
of  three  distinct  kinds.  There  are  temptations  from 
the  world :  all  know  what  they  are,  and  have  ex- 
perienced them.  There  are  also  temptations  from 
the  flesh.  Between  the  two  classes  we  can  easily 
distinguish.  There  is  also  a  third  class,  which, 
upon  strict  analysis,  appears  to  diflfer  entirely  from 
those  of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  Who  has  not 
been  startled  at  times  with  those  evil  suggestions 
which  flaih  into  the  soul  without  apparent  cause  or 
connection,  let  fly  against  us  like  burning  arrows 
from  an  unseen  hand  ?  They  are  " fiery  darts,"  as 
the  Apostle  fbrcibfy  calls  them.  Good  men  have 
confessed  that  without  the  slightest  reason,  and 
from  no  recognised  agency,  they  have  felt  of  a  sud- 
den an  impulse  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes 
ever  perpetrated.  They  would  tempt  and  ruin 
some  victim,  strike  some  fatal  blow,  or  leap  from 
some  precipice  upon  the  rocks,  or  into  the  sea* 
How  mortifying,  how  humiliating,  for  a  pure  heart 
to  encounter  such  experiences  I  It  is  some  relief  to 
feel  that  we  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  their  existence ; 
that  we  are  not  so  bad  as  the  instigation  would  lead 
us  to  think  we  are ;  and  that,  when  we  drown  or 
quench  these  darts  of  fire,  no  harm  will  befall  us. 
The  question  recurs,  whence  this  peculiar  form  or 
style  of  temptation — these  depressions  that  come 
upon  us  when  we  have  done  the  best  and  have  the 
least  occasion  for  them  ?  The  hardness  of  hearl, 
the  restlessness  of  aim  and  purpose,  these  and  other 
evil  suggestions,  have  they  no  cause  ?  Are  these 
the  forms  of  tetnptation  which  ordinarily  come  to  us 
from  the  world  and  the  flesh  ?  Every  thinking  man, 
in  accounting  for  such  personal  experiences,  feels 
that  it  is  folly  t  •  have  recourse  to  abstraction.  It 
is  a  pigmy  philosophv  which  does  not  recognise  in 
them  a  producing  evil  force,  or  which  attempts  to 
ignore  their  existence  altogether.  The  tempest 
that  springs  suddenly  out  of  a  dead  calm,  tearing 
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the  %ci*  from  its  foutidations,  and  flinging  it  against 
the  skies,  must  have  a  powerful  cause  somewhere ; 
seen  or  unseen,  a  cause  there  must  be.  The  fright- 
ful heaving  of  a  burning  volcano  must  be  produced 
by  an  existing  force.  So  also  must  this  spiritual 
earthquake,  this  frightful  sea  of  evil  passions,  which 
surges  about  and  sometimes  threatens  to  engulf  us, 
be  produced  'by  a  puwer  not  figurative,  but  literaL 
Actual  force  in  a  living  spirit,  as  the  psychological 
root,  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 

'^Townsend* 

IL  «*Tlieini]ioaort]Mpowerof  tbealr.** 

(1662.)  One  thing  is  perfectly  clear  from  this 
passage  (Eph.  iL  2.),  that  these  extra-terrestrial 
beings  form  "  a  power/'  Undoubtedly  each  one  of 
them  has  his  own  distinct  personality  and  individu- 
ality ;  but,  in  their  peculiar  aspects  towards  man, 
they  collectively    constitute    '^a    power."      Fifty 


thousand  men  standing  on  a  plain  do  not  neoessariiy 
constitute  an  army.  They  may  be  only  a  crowcf, 
an  assemblage  of  so  many  separate  bodies. 

Many  things  are  necessary  before  they  can  become 
an  army.  Every  man  amone  them  must  be  drilled ; 
every  man  must  be  taught  subordination  ;  every  man 
must  be  equipped  with  weapons,  and  must  know 
not  only  how  to  use  them,  but  he  must  know  to 
fire  his  musket  without  shooting  his  comrades 
instead  of  the  enemy.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
fifty  thousand  men  become  an  army ;  but  even  then 
they  are  not  a  **  power." 

Before  this  can  be,  there  must  be  a  head,  a  con- 
trolling mind,  to  direct  all  this  force,  and  to  com- 
bine Uie  separata  eneigies  of  all  in  one  grand 
plan. 

In  this  view,  Satan  is,  '*the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air."  These  dark  hosts  are  under  his  direc- 
tion. Under  him  they  can  act  together,  they  can 
concentrate  their  energies  in  one  object.  Probably 
their  misery  and  their  ceaseless  mutual  recrimina- 
tions would  render  them  powerless  for  any  under- 
taking except  that  of  tormenting  one  another,  or  of 
blaspheming  God,  were  it  not  for  the  superior  energy 
of  tlieir  prince,  who  guides  their  actions,  and  infuses 
a  pressure  of  his  own  energy  ilito  their  otherwise 
helpless  and  despairing  ranks.  The  organisation  of 
the  Jesuits,  where  we  see  displayed  such  complete 
abnegation  of  self,  such  deliberate  submission  of 
the  individual  judgment  to  the  orders  of  their  chief, 
such  concentration  of  information,  such  profound 
secrecy  and  clever  deceit,  such  power  of  communi- 
cating the  superior's  will  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
as  certainly  as  pulsation  is  communicated  to  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  may  help  us  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  dominion  exercised  by  "the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air :  '*  only,  instead  of  hun- 
dreds of  agents,  we  must  conceive  of  millions 
instead  of  slu^sh  human  bodies  active  spiritual 
beings ;  insteiS^  of  a  station  here  and  there,  an 
organisation  ss  widely  extended  as  humanity,  not 
forgetting  even  the  ship's  crew  on  the  distant  and 
lonely  sea ;  instead  of  the  infirm  and  erring  judg- 
ment of  a  human  chief,  the  high  and  acute  intelli- 
gence of  one  who  was  formerly  '*  son  of  the  mom- 
uig,"  and  a  prince  among  the  blessed  angels. 

-^Z.  //.  iVisemtm. 

%,  In  wliat  Mue  ha  la  "« tlie  rod  of  tliia  world.* 

(1663.)  Satan  obtained  the  world  by  conquest ; 
but  conquest  is  a  cracked  title.  A  thief  is  not  the 
more  honest  because  he  was  able  to  force  the  poor 


traveller  to  deliver  his  purse ;  and  a  thief  on  tlie 
throne,  like  Satan,  is  no  better  than  a  private  one 
on  the  road.  — Gumall,  loi  7-1679. 

4.  It  naithar  omnlMlflat  nor  omnipotent. 

(1664.)  It  must  have  occurred  to  every  thou^htfnl 
reader  of  the  Bible,  that  the  passages  in  which  the 
inferior  demons  are  mentioned  are  very  few  in  com* 
parison  of  those  in  which  their  chief,  Satan,  is  named. 
We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  they  take  an  an* 
important  part  in  extending  the  empire  of  evil  ;  any 
more  than  when  reading  that  Cromwell  defeated 
the  Royalists  at  Marston  Moor,  or  that  Nelson 
routed  the  combined  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  we  infer  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  one,  of  the  ships,  of  the  other, 
took  an  unimportant  part  in  the  battle. 

It  is  needful  to  be  aware  of  this,  lest  we  uncon- 
sciously attribute  to  the  devil  powers  approaching 
very  nearly  to  omniscience  or  omnipresence.  Satnn 
may  ht  able  to  move  as  rapidly  as  the  electricity 
along  the  telegraphic  wire,  but  he  cannot  be  in  more 
than  one  place  at  the  same  instant.  Neither  can 
he  know  everything^  or  do  everything. 

Z,  Bla  4iBoamment  of  our  thonglita. 

(1665.)  An  angler,  having  baited  his  hook,  throws 
it  into  the  water  :  the  fish,  having  espied  the  bait^ 
after  two  or  three  vagaries  about  it,  nibbles  at  it, 
and  after  awhile  swallows  down  the  bait,  hook,  and 
all.  The  fisher  sees  none  of  ail  this ;  but,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  cork,  he  knows  that  the  fish  is  taken. 
Thus,  the  devil,  though  a  most  cunning  angler, 
knows  not  the  thoughts  of  men,  such  as  are  mere 
pure  thoughts :  that  is  God's  peculiar  ;  it  is  He  tiiat 
searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins  :  but  if  we 
write  or  speak,  if  the  cork  do  but  stir,  if  our  coun- 
tenance do  but  change,  he  is  of  such  perspicuity, 
and  so  well  experienced  withal,  that  he  will  soon 
know  what  our  thoughts  are,  and  suit  his  tempta- 
tions accordingly.  ^-Holdsworth^  1680, 

C  Our  adYartaiy. 

(1666.)  Let  us  watch  Satan,  for  he  watcheth  us. 
There  is  no  corporeal  enemy,  but  a  man  naturally 
fears  ;  the  spiritual  foe  appears  less  terrible,  because 
we  are  less  sensible  of  him.  Great  conquerors  have 
been  chronicled  for  victories  and  extension  of  their 
kingdoms  ;  Satan  is  beyond  them  all.  Saul  has 
slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  ; 
but  Satan  his  millions.  He  that  fights  with  an 
enemy,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  can  pacify, 
will  give  him  no  advantage.  — Adaws^  1^53- 

T.  Onraecnaar. 

(1667.)  If  we  know  that  we  have  an  adversary  at 
the  next  door,  that  pries  into  all  our  ccurses,  and 
upon  the  least  error  will  sue  us  on  an  action  of 
trespass,  we  will  be  circumspect  to  disable  him  of 
advantage.  Satan  no  sooner  spies  our  wanderings, 
but  he  presently  runs  with  a  complaint  to  God, 
bills  against  us  in  the  star-chamber  of  heaven  \ 
where  the  matter  would  go  hard  with  us,  but  for 
the  great  Lord  Chancellor  of  peace,  our  Advocate 
Jesus  Christ  -^Adams^  165J. 

I.  HiaoraSt. 

(1668.)  Even  as  the  fisher,  when  he  taketh  sout 

great  fish,  doth  not  by  and  by  violently  strike  and 
twitch  it,'  but  letteth  his  fishing  line  go  at  Che 
length,  until  the  f»\\  do  swallow  down  the  hook 
and  so  work  its  own  destruction ;  lest  ii;  at  the 
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fir>t,  he  should  twitch  it  too  hard,  the  fishing  line 
should  break,  anid  his  bait  and  hook  lost,  the  fish 
should  escape :  even  so  Satan,  when  he  hath  gotten 
a  poor  sinner  fast  upon  his  hook,  and  hath  en- 
tangled him  in  the  cnains  of  some  deadly  sin,  and 
hath  bewitched  him  with  the  sorceries  of  the  flesh 
and  the  world,  doth  not  suddenly  oppress  and 
exasperate  him,  lest,  at  the  first  dash,  playing  the 
devil  openly  and  roughly,  the  sinner  should  break 
his  bands  and  escape  his  snares;  but  he  doth 
cherish  him  and  make  much  of  him,  and  doth 
suffer  hint  now  and  then  both  to  speak  and  to  do 
some  things  that  savour  of  virtue,  that  by  little  ahd 
httle,  he  being  made  fast  and  dead  sure  upon  the 
hook  of  sin,  he  may  by  degrees  work  his  own  woe 
and  utter  destruction ;  so  that  the  devil  doth 
stretch  out  his  angling  rod,  thread,  and  all,  not 
that  he  may  let  the  sinner  escape,  but  that  he  may 
make  him  the  surer  and  hold  him  the  faster. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(1669.)  Meditate  concerning  the  wicked  one,  hb 
cunning  and  poliqr-    As  the  eagle,  when  he  seizes 
upon  a  carcass,  will  first  pick  out  the  eyes,  and 
then  feed  on  its  flesh ;  so  Satan  first  blinds  the 
Diind,    and  then  leads  them  hood > winked  to  heU. 
As  the  eagle  carries  the  shellfish  into  the  air,  only 
that  he  may  break  them  by  their  fall,  and  devour 
them  ;  so  the  devil  by  his  costly  courtesy  advances 
many  to  their  destruction.    As  birds  are  caught 
with  several  baits  by  the  fowler,  some  with  chaff, 
some  with  corn,  some  with  day-nets,  some  with  a 
low-bell,  so  the  arch-fowler  has  various  ways  to 
seduce  and  catch  poor  souls.     "  Ye  are  not  igno- 
rant of  his  devices. '  — SwinnacJk^  i673« 

(1670.)  It  is  observable  that  a  forester  goeth 
vsually  in  green,  suitable  to  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  the  grass  of  the  forest,  so  that  by  this  means 
the  most  observant  in  all  the  herd  never  so  much  as 
distrusteth  him  till  the  arrow  sticks  in  his  side. 
And  thus  the  devil  shapes  himself  to  the  fashions 
of  all  men.  If  he  meet  with  a  proud  man,  or  a 
pradigai  man,  then  he  makes  himself  a  flatterer ;  if 
a  covetous  man,  then  he  comes  with  a  reward  in 
his  hand.  He  hath  an  apple  for  Kve,  a  grape  for 
Noah»  a  change  of  raiment  for  Gehazi,  a  bag  for 
Tudas.  He  can  dish  out  his  meat  for  all  palates ; 
he  hath  a  last  to  fit  every  shoe ;  he  hath  something 
to  please  all  conditions,  to  suit  with  all  dispositions 
whatsoever.  — yenkyn^  1612-16S5. 

(1 67 1.)  Satan  chooseth  the  fittest  season  to  tempt 
hi.  As  a  cunning  angler  casts  in  his  angle  when 
the  fish  will  bite  best  \  the  devil  can  hit  the  tttrj 
joint  of  time  when  a  temptation  is  likeliest  to 
pievaiL  — IVaisan^  16961 

(1672.)  As  the  husbandman  knows  what  seed  is 
proper  to  sow  in  such  a  soil ;  so  Satan  finding  out 
the  temper,  knows  what  temptation  is  proper  to 
sow  in  such  a  heart.  Tliat  way  the  tide  of  a  man*s 
constitution  runs,  that  way  the  wind  of  temptation 
blows;  Satan  tempts  the  ambitious  man  with  a 
crown,  the  sanguine  man  with  beautv,  the  covet- 
ous man  with  a  wedge  of  gold.  He  provides 
•svoury  meat,  such  as  Sxe  sinner  loves. 

— ^aison^  1696^ 

IL  His  dlligsnos. 

(1673.)  Some  there  are  that  will  go  from  Rome 
lo  England  to  make  proselytes ;  but  the  devil  will 
goiirom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  othei^  and 


walk  from  pole  to  pole,  till  he  hath  put  a  girdle 
about  the  loins  of  the  earth,  to  make  a  man  the 
**  chiM  of  heU  like  himself!**        -^Adorns,  1653. 

(1674.)  It  was  Hannibal's  saying  of  Marcellus, 
that  he  had  to  do  with  him  who  could  never  be 
quiet,  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered ;  but  con- 
queror, he  would  pursue  his  victorie^  and  conquered, 
labour  to  recover  his  loss.  But  much  rather  may  a 
man  say  the  like  of  Satan,  that  most  wrathful  and 
most  watchful  enemy ;  who  is  never  idle,  but  ever 
employed  in  sowing  cockles  amongst  the  Lord's 
good  com ;  who,  though  we  stoutly  resist  him  and 
overcome  him  for  a  while,  yet  will  he  never  rest, 
but  will  be  tempting  again — yea,  will  not  cease  to 
tempt  us  again  and  again,  with  the  same  tempta- 
tions, hoping  at  length  to  win  our  consent  and  so 
give  us  the  toil  in  the  conclusion. 

-^H^oadnaih.  165S. 

10.  How  he  ezerolses  Ills  sway. 

(1675.)  Satan  exercises  his  sway,  in  part,  by 
direct  suggestion  to  our  minds.  Some  persons 
doubt  the  possibility  of  this.  *'  We  communicate 
with  one  another  by  means  of  the  bodily  organs. 
The  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  &c.,  are  the  only 
avenues  to  the  soul.  We  can  receive  no  ideas 
except  through  the  medium  of  sensation." 

Such  assertions  are  contrary  to  experience.  That 
the  eve  is  not  the  only  medium  of  sight,  those  of  ui 
who  have  seen  patients  in  certain  abnormal  physical 
conditions  must  be  fully  convinced  ;  and  so  must 
every  one  who  has  seen  his  little  daughter  in  a 
dream,  and  heard  her  talk.  But  not  to  insist  on 
this,  have  you  never  received  from  other  persons, 
impulses,  emotions,  thoughts,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  physical  organs  ?  What  b  the  mys- 
terious power  m  an  assembly,  which,  in  our  ignor- 
ance,  we  vaeuely  call  "sympathy"?  By  what 
power  is  one  heart  attracted  to  another  heart,  or 
repelled   from  it,  without  any  word,  or  look,  or 

festure  which  could  consciously  account  for  it? 
low  is  it  that  you  sometimes  know  the  wishes  or 
the  sorrows  of  your  friend,  not  from  his  words,  not 
from  his  looks,  not  from  mental  induction,  but  in 
some  way  independent  of  all  these  ?  We  can,  to 
some  extent,  where  there  is  mutual  susceptibility, 
communicate  with  each  other,  without  the  mterven* 
tion  of  the  bodily  or^ns. 

But  these  objections  are  still  more  distinctly 
refuted  by  experience.  Who  is  there  that  has  no^ 
felt  conscious,  at  some  period  or  other,  and  perhaps 
often,  that  some  spirit  was  speaking  to  his  spirit  ? 

An  instantaneous  inward  warnin?  which  saves 
firom  an  unperceived  danger,  a  moral  precept  or  a 
Scripture  threatening  spoken  to  the  soul  in  the 
moment  of  temptation,  an  unaccountable  impulse 
to  £0  and  see  some  whom,  on  our  arrival,  we  found 
to  be  dying,  or  otherwise  requiring  our  presence, 
these  are  familiar  instances  in  common  life. 

U.  Why  hit  sngff estlont  are  undetected. 

(1676.)  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  sugges- 
tions of  Satan  may  be  expected  to  be  often  unde- 
tected by  us :  one  reason  exists  in  ourselves,  the 
other  in  him. 

One  reason  why  we  often  fail  to  detect  the  sug- 
gestions of  Satan  lies  in  ourselves.  It  is  that  they 
are  so  oomformable  to  our  natural  inclinations,  that 
we  do  not  easily  imagine  they  come  from  without 
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Too  can  at  once  distinguish  an  EngHshman  from  a 
negro ;  but  you  cannot  so  easily  distinguish  between 
a  negro  of  one  race,  and  a  negro  of  another,  they 
are  so  nearly  alike.  So  the  pure  suggestions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  be  traced  to  their  celestial  organ  at 
once ;  we  know  that  our  sinful  hearts  could  not 
have  originated  them  :  but  the  dark  promptings 
of  the  evil  one  are  so  much  like  our  own  dark  and 
ungodly  desires,  that  we  do  not  readily  discern  the 
dinerence.  In  a  painting,  bright  figures  upon  a 
dark  ground  show  vividly  ;  but  dark  figures  upon  a 
dark  ground  are  more  obscurely  seen.  In  leading 
us  to  carelessness  and  transgression,  Satan  has  often 
only  to  quicken  and  keep  alive  desires  which-  we 
should  have  felt  without  his  influence,  and  to  ob- 
scure our  vision  of  better  things.  His  counsels  are 
agreeable ;  he  swims  with  the  stream  of  corrupt 
nature  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  men  are  often  slow 
to  perceive  his  influence  over  them. 

Another  reason  lies  with  the  wicked  one  himself, 
lie  knows  that  he  can  often  work  most  effectually 
where  his  presence  is  least  expected.  As  a  perfect 
orator  wholly  forgets  himself,  being  absorbed  in 
his  subject,  so  Satan,  as  a  consummate  tempter,  is 
willing  to  be  himself  forgotten,  if  his  desire  be  accom- 
plished. Kay,  he  is  aware  that  the  accomplishment 
of  those  ends  often  requires  that  he  should  keep  him- 
self out  of  sight.  A  thief  never  wishes  to  make 
himself  conspicuous.  Accordingly,  the  most  subtle 
and  dangerous  temptations  are  precisely  those 
which  we  least  imagine  come  from  the  devil ;  and 
Satan  never  has  so  great  mastery  over  a  man  as 
when  he  denies  his  existence. 

It  is  thus  the  prince  of  this  world  rules  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience  ;  not  ostenta- 
tiously, but  not  the  less  effectually.  His  great 
strength  lies  in  secrecy,  especially  when  intellectual- 
ism  has  made  men  despise  superstition  and  super- 
stitious terrors.  The  nineteenth  century  man  of 
science  laughs  at  the  poor  Irish  c;rand mother  who  is 
in  bodily  fear  of  being  bewitched,  or  at  the  heathen 
Sioux  who  lives  in  terror  of  the  evil  eye ;  for  he 
can  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
fixity  and  universality  of  physical  laws ;  and  in  his 
heart  he  laughs  at  the  idea  of  the  devil  having  anything 
to  do  with  this  world,  and  particularly  with  those 
whose  minds  have  been  trained  in  scientific  habits. 
But  what  if  we  could  lift  the  veil,  and  see  how  the 
devil  laughs  at  him  as  he  laughs  at  the  Irish  grand- 
mother 1  The  one  believes  too  much,  the  other  too 
little.  In  the  one,  ignorance  begets  terror ;  in  the 
other,  the  conceit  of  knowledge  leads  to  false 
security.  ^L,  h%  Wiseman. 

12.  Ii  a  liam  mastar. 

(1677.)  The  devil  is,  after  all,  a  hard  master. 
Under  the  guise  of  great  liberality,  he  extorts 
severe  conditions;  he  demands  a  great  price  for 
everything  he  has  to  offer.  Although  he  pretended 
to  make  over  to  the  Lord  Jesus  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  it  was  at  no 
less  a  price  than  that  of  falling  down  to  worship 
him.  He  ever  acts  thus  with  those  who  enter  his 
service  ;  only  that  the  hard  part  of  the  condition  is 
not  usually  named  at  first,  but  discovered  by  bitter 
experience  afterwards— as  the  fish  at  first  tastes  only 
the  bait,  but  afterwards  feels  the  barbed  hook. 

— Z.  H,  Wiseman. 

It.  Ii  not  to  tM  oraroome  by  more  words. 
(1678.)  Satan  is  not  such  a  bat>e9  to  be  outfaced 


with  a  word  of  defiance.  He  can  bear  a  few  inveD> 
tives,  so  he  may  be  sure  of  the  soul ;  like  a  usurer, 
that  can  endure  to  be  railed  on,  so  his  money  comes 
trolling  in.  — Adorns^  1653. 

li.  HM  BO  power  to  f oree  ns  to  sin. 

(1679.)  No  man  can  justly  chai^  his  sins  upon 
the  devil  as  the  cause  of  them  ;  tor  God  has  no^ 
put  it  into  the  power  of  our  mortal  enemy  to  ruin  us 
vrithout  ourselves ;  which  yet  He  had  done,  had  it 
been  in  the  devil's  power  to  force  us  to  sin.  The 
devil  can  only  tempt  and  allure,  but  compel  he 
cannot ;  he  may  inveigle,  but  he  cannot  command 
our  choice ;  and  no  man  yet  ever  suffered  death 
who  did  not  choose  death  :  the  fisher  may  propose, 
and  play  the  bait  before  the  fish,  but  he  cannot 
force  it  to  swallow  it.  And  so  whatsoever  the 
devil  does,  he  does  by  insinuation,  and  not  by 
compulsion. 

The  Spirit  of  God  assures  us  that  he  may  be 
resisted,  and  that  upoii  a  vigorous  resistance  he 
will  fly.  lie  never  conquers  any  but  those  who 
yield  ;  a  spiritual  fort  is  never  taken  by  force, 
but  by  surrender.  And  when  a  man  is  as  willing 
to  be  ruined  as  he  is  to  ruin  him,  it  is  that  that 
makes  the  devil  triumphant  and  victorious.  How 
slily  and  creepingly  did  he  address  himself  to  our 
first  parents  1  which  surelv  his  pride  would  never 
have  let  him  do  could  he  have  effected  their  down- 
foil  by  force,  without  temptation. 

It  is  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  guilt  of  those 
sins  that  the  devil  tempts  us  to  will  rest  upon 
h^m,  but  not  so  as  to  discharge  us.  He  that  per- 
suades a  man  to  rob  a  house  is  guilty  of  the  sin 
he  persuades  him  to,  but  not  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  is  who  committed  the  robbery ;  for  it  was 
in  his  power,  after  all  the  other's  persuasions,  to 
have  forborne  the  fact,  and  to  have  maintained  his 
innocence ;  for  no  man  is  a  thief  or  a  villain  against 
his  will. 

In  vain  therefore  do  men  shift  off  their  sins  upon 
the  devil,  whose  greatest  arts  they  may  frustrate, 
whose  strongest  solicitations  they  may  make  in- 
effectual :  for  it  is  in  their  power  (as  I  may  so  say) 
in  some  respects  to  make  the  devil  himself  innocent 
But  still  the  load  of  all  must  lie  upon  him ;  and  it 
is  not  he  that  commits,  but  he  that  tempts  to  sin, 
that  must  be  the  sinner.  It  seems  to  be  with  the 
devil,  in  respect  of  the  disorders  of  the  soul,  as  it 
is  with  the  spleen  in  respect  of  the  distempers  of 
the  body  ;  whatsoever  is  amiss,  or  indisposed,  the 
charge  is  sure  to  lie  there. 

But  howsoever  men  may  mock  themselves  with 
such  evasions,  yet  God  will  not  be  mocked,  who 
knows  that  He  left  the  soul  in  its  own  keeping,  and 
made  the  will  free,  and  not  to  be  forced  :  and  there- 
fore these  fig-leaves  will  fall  off  when  He  shall  come 
to  scrutiny  and  examination.  Every  man  shall  beai 
his  own  burden,  and  the  devil  himself  shall  have 
but  what  u  his  due.  — &nUk^  1633-1716^ 


DISCONTENT. 

L  ITS  FREQUENCY. 

(1680.)  Many  may  sit  down  silently,  foibeaHog 
discontented  expressions,  yet  are  inwardly  swollen 
with  discontentment.  Now  this  manifests  a  per* 
piexed  distemper,  and  a  mat  frowardness  in  their 
nearts;  and  God,  notwithstanding  their  outward 
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lOence^  he«rs  the  peevish  fretting  language  of  their 
louls.  The  shoe  may  be  smooth  and  neat  without, 
whilst  the  flesh  is  pinched  within.  There  may  be 
much  calmness  outwardly,  and  yet  wonderfid  con« 
litsioD  and  vejcation  within. 

— Burroughs^  1599-1646^ 

IL    ITS  CAUSES. 

1.  ^M  ptt'Vtt'iloji  of  OUT  nlLtiwi 

(168 1.)  Oh,  sirs,  men  fall  out  with  their  ontwaid 
conditions,  and  are  discontented  at  their  rank  and 
place  in  the  world  ;  but  the  fault  lies  more  inward. 
The  shoe  is  straight  and  good  enough,  but  the 
foot  is  crooked  that  wears  it.  All  would  do  well, 
if  thou  wert  well ;  and  thou  wilt  never  be  well,  till 
thou  art  righteous  and  holy. 

—GumaU^  1617-1679. 

(1682.)  A   bad  mtnd  lives  in  things    and  for 
things,    or    we    might  rather  say,   under  things. 
Condition,  pleasure,  show,  are  its  god.    And  then 
it  follows  that  the  worship  is  only  another  name  foe 
distemper,    unreason,    hallucination.      It    is    not 
positively  insane,  but  what  is  very  nearly  the  same 
thing,   unsane — a  nature  out*  of  joint,   poisoned, 
racked   with  pains,   a  cloudy,  wtld,  ungovemed, 
misconceiving  power.     It  knows  nothing  but  things, 
and  if  things  do  not  bless  it,  what  can  it  do  but  fall 
to  cursing  ?    Being  a  distempered  or^an,  it  sees  its 
distempers  only  in  things  and  conditions  around  iL 
Thus  when  a  diseased  ear  keeps  up  a  nervous 
drumming  in  the  brain,  all  sweetest  music  will  have 
dramming  in  it    So  if  the  taste  is  bittered  by  some 
dyspeptic  woe,  it  will  find  that  bitter  savour  in  all 
most  delicate  things,  and  even  in  the  pure  waters 
of  the  spring.    So  also,  I  suppose,  if  the  humours  of 
the  eve  were  jaundiced,  the  pure  light  of  heaven 
would  be  yellowed  also.    Even  the  sun  is  smoky 
seen  through  a  smoked  glass.    Just  so  we  are  meet- 
ing all  sorts  of  bitter,  painful,  and  bad  things  in  our 
life,  just  because  we  are  bitter,  painful,  bad  our- 
selves, and  cannot  see  that  this  Is  the  root  of  our 
misery.  ^Bushttell. 

t,  Ourladcofgxaoa. 

(1683.)  As  it  is  with  a  vessel  that  is  full  of  liquor, 
if  you  strike  upon  it,  it  will  make  no  great  noise  | 
bat  if  it  be  empty,  then  it  makes  a  great  noise  :  so 
it  is  with  the  heart.  A  heart  that  is  full  of  grace 
and  goodness  within,  will  bear  a'  great  many  strokes 
and  never  make  any  noise ;  but  an  empty  heart,  if 
that  be  struck,  will  make  a  noise.  Those  that  are 
so  much  oomplainine,  it  u  a  sign  that  there  is  an 
emptiness  in  their  nearts.  A  man  that  has  his 
bones  filled  with  marrow,  and  veins  filled  with  good 
bk)od,  complains  not  of  cold  as  others  do :  so  a 
srsdoos  person  having  the  Spirit  of  God  within 
him,  and  nts  heart  filled  with  grace,  has  that  within 
him  that  makes  him  find  contentment 

— Burroughs^  1 599-1646. 

a.  Iptxliiua  dotlL 

(1684.)  Who  are  the  men  that  are  most  disoon- 
tCDtcd,  but  idle  persons  ?  Persons  that  have  nothing 
to  take  up  their  minds,  eveiy  little  thing  disquiets 
and  discontents  them.  A  man  that  has  business  of 
gresl  consequence,  if  all  things  go  well  with  hb 

Ksat  business,  he  u  less  sensible  Si  meaner  thines ; 
t  a  man  that  lies  at  home  and  has  nothing  to  do» 
finds  fiuilt  with  everything.  So  it  is  with  the 
heart  When  the  heart  of  a  man  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  be  busy  about  ctcature  comforts,  every  little 


thing  troubles  him  ;  but  when  the  heart  is  taken  up 
with  the  weighty  things  of  eternity,  these  things 
that  are  here  below,  that  did  disquiet  it  before,  are 
things  now  of  no  consideration  with  him,  in  com- 
parison to  the  other ;  however  things  fall  out  here, 
they  are  not  much  regarded  by  him,  if  the  '*  one 
thing  "  that  is  '*  necessary  '*  be  provided  for. 

— Burroughs^  1599-1646. 

i.  HeedlOBsneni  of  the  blesstngs  of  our  lot. 

(1685.)  When  we  enjoy  good  .things,  we  look  at 
the  grievances  which  are  mingled  with  the  good, 
and  forget  the  good ;  which,  when  it  is  gone,  then 
we  remember.  The  Israelites  could  remember  theit 
onions  and  garlic,  and  forget  their  slavery  (Num.  xi. 
5).  So,  because  manna  was  present,  they  de« 
spised  manna,  and  that  upon  one  inconvenience  it 
had,  '*  it  was  ordinary  with  them  '*  (Num.  xxi.  5). 

^€ibbes,  1577-^635. 

(1686.)  These  complunts  ari^e  from  the  corrupt 
flesh,  which  is  so  wholly  intent  upon  the  present 
smart  which  it  feels,  that  it  utterly  forgets  all  God's 
blessings,  which  we  either  have  formerly  enjoyed  in 
time  past,  or  do  enjoy  in  and  after  our  aflfictions  \ 
and  through  impatiency  robs  us  of  those  comforts 
God  has  given  us,  which  if  they  were  duly  pondered 
in  the  balance  of  an  impartial  judgment,  would  not 
only  counterpoise,  but  even  much  overwelgh  the 
causes  of  our  griefs.  Wherein  we  are  not  unfitly 
compared  to  flies,  who  leave  all  the  sound  flesh, 
thouygh  of  far  greaier  Quantity,  and  seek  out  only 
sores  to  suck  in ;  or  to  little  children,  who  if  any  of 
their  delights  be  taken  from  them,  in  their  peevish- 
ness cast  away  all  the  rest,  and  fall  a  crying.  For 
so,  in  our  frowardness,  if  we  have  not  all  we  desire, 
we  think  that  we  have  nothing ;  if  God  cross  us  in 
any  one  benefit,  by  taking  it  from  us,  we  are  ready 
to  cross  ourselves  in  all  the  rest,  casting  them  away 
by  careless  neglect,  whereas  they  should  serve  as 
comforts  to  moderate  our  grief. 

— Dawnanu^  1644. 

6.  Forgetfttlntm  Of  Oie  greater  trials  that  befUl 
otbera. 

(1687.)  "I  don't  know,"  said  the  turnstile  one 
day  in  a  reflective  mood, — "1  don't  know  that  I 
ought  to  have  thought  so  ill  of  my  lot,  and  to  have 
fretted  over  it,  as  1  have  done. 

**  Tis  true,  a  turnstile  has  plenty  of  worry,  as  I 
have  truly  proved ;  worry  and  whirl  all  the  day 
longl 

**  Nobody  will  ever  pass  without  giving  a  turn- 
stile a  swing  round ;  and  whoever  returns,  ten  to 
one  but  he  gives  the  turnstile  a  whirling  twist  the 
other  way  I 

'*  Indeed  I  have  said  that  I  wouldn't  wish  to  any 
one,  whether  friend  or  foe,  the  life  of  a  poor  turnstile. 
No : — But  theta,  as  that  old  wheel  of  the  waggon 
said  yesterday — Mine's  a  pleasant  life  and  a  favoured 
lot  compared  with  his  I  If  I  have  to  turn  round, 
he  has  tne  same ;  and  whilst  he  has  the  burden  of 
the  cart,  there  is  besides  the  weight  of  the  load  it 
carries  pressing  on  him;  and  1  have  no  incum* 
bAnces. 

**  So,  on  the  wholes  perhaps  Fd  better  tiy  and  bt 
satbfied,  that  Is,  as  satisfied  as  I  can  afford  to  be^ 
with  so  many  turns  about  as  must  in  my  situation 
naturally  come  to  my  lot" 

Not  a  few  of  life's  troubles  are  self  made ;  and 
some   will  compUdn,    who»   on  comparing  other 
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people's  trials  with  theirs,  will  see  the  lightness  of 
Uieir  own  ;  and  should  thankfully  say : — "  The  lines 
ftre  &Ilen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  a 
goodly  heritage."  —B^wdem. 

III.    ITS  UlfRBASOirABLEirBSS. 

1.  This  life  is  a  Joumty. 

(1688.)  Though  we  do  meet  with  trsTeller's  lare 
sometimes,  yet  it  should  not  be  grievous  to  us. 
TKe  scripture  tells  us  plainly  that  we  must  behave 
ourselves  here  but  as  pilgrims  and  strangers : — 
"  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which  war 
against  the  soul.*'  Consider  what  your  condition 
Is, — ^you  are  pilgrims  and  strangers  ;  do  not  think  to 
satisfy  yourselves  here. 

A  man  when  he  comes  into  an  inn,  if  there  be  a 
fiur  cupboard  of  plate,  is  not  troubled  that  it  is  not 
his  own.  Why?  Because  he  is  going  away.  So  let 
as  not  be  troubled  when  we  see  other  men  have 
great  estates,  but  we  have  not.  Why?  IVe  are 
going  away  into  another  country.  You  are  lodging 
here  but  as  it  were  for  a  night ;  if  you  should  live 
a  hundred  years,  in  comparison  with  eternity  it  is 
not  so  much  as  a  night,  it  is  but  as  if  you  were 
travelling  and  were  come  into  an  inn  :  and  were 
not  this  madness,  for  a  man  to  be  discontented 
because  he  has  not  what  he  sees  there,  seeing,  it 
may  be,  he  is  to  go  away  again  within  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour?  — Surrau^As,  iS99-i^^ 

9.  Tills  UHs  Is  a  Toyac*. 

(1689.)  When  you  are  abroad  at  sea,  though 
you  have  not  those  many  thin^^s  that  you  have  at 
home,  you  are  not  troubled  at  it ;  you  are  contented. 
Why?  ypu  are  abroad  at  sea  ;  you  are  not  trou- 
bled at  storms  that  arise,  and  though  you  have 
many  things  otherwise  than  you  would  have  them 
at  home,  siill  you  are  quieted  with  that — you  are  at 
sea.  Mariners,  when  they  are  at  sea,  care  not 
what  clothes  they  have  then,  though  they  be 
pitched  and  tarred ;  but  they  think  when  they 
come  home,  then  they  shall  have  their  brave  suits 
and  be  very  fine.  They  are  contented  abroad  upon 
that  thouglit,  that  it  shall  be  otherwise  with  them 
when  they  come  home ;  and  thoueh  they  have 
nothing  but  salt  meat  and  a  little  nard  fare,  yet 
when  they  come  to  their  houses  then  they  shall 
have  anything.  Thus  it  should  be  with  us  in  this 
world.  We  are  all  in  this  world  but  as  seafaring 
men,  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  waves  of  the  sea 
of  this  world,  and  our  haven  is  heaven. 

^Burtoughs^  159^16416. 

tL  TMs  Uf 6  li  a  warfara. 

(1690.)  We  are  not  only  travellers,  but  soldiers  : 
therefore  we  are  to  behave  ourselves  accord inely. 
The  Apostle  makes  use  of  this  argument  in  writmg 
to  Timothy  : — "ITiou  therefore  endure  hardness 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  very 
thought  of  the  condition  of  a  man  that  is  a  soldier 
stills  his  disquiet  of  heart.  When  he  is  abroad,  he 
has  not  that  accommodation  in  his  quarters  that  he 
has  in  his  own  family  ;  perhaps  a  man  that  has  his 
bed  warm,  and  curtains  drawn  about  him,  and  all 
his  accommodations  in  his  chamber,  now  some* 
times  he  must  be  put  to  lie  upon  straw ;  and  he 
thinks  with  himself,  '*  I  am  a  soldier,  and  it  is 
suitable  to  my  conditions. "  He  must  have  his  bed 
warmed  at  home,  but  he  must  lie  abroad  in  the 
fields  when  he  is  a  soldier ;  and  the  veiy  thought 


of  this  condition  in  which  he  stands  quiets  him  ia 
all  things,  and  he  goes  rejoicing  to  think,  "  Thii 
is  but  suitable  to  my  condition  in  which  Gcxl  has 
put  me.*'  So  it  should  be  with  as  in  respect  of  this 
world.  Would  it  not  be  an  unseemly  thing,  to  see 
a  soldier  go  whining  up  and  down  with  his  filler 
in  his  eye,  and  complaming  that  he  has  not  hot 
meat  every  meal,  and  jiis  bed  wanned,  as  he  had  at 
home?  Now,  Christians  Icnow  that  they  are  in 
their  warfare ;  they  are  here  in  this  world  combat- 
ing with  the  enemies  of  their  souls,  and  they  must 
be  willing  to  endure  hardness  here.  The  right 
understanding  of  this,  that  God  has  put  them  into 
such  a  condition,  is  that  which  will  content  them, 
especially  when  they  consider  that  they  are  certais 
of  the  victory,  and  that  ere  lone  th^  shall  triumph 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  all  their  sorrows  shall 
be  done  away,  and  their  tears  wiped  from  their 
eyes.  — Burroughs,  1599- 1646. 

4.  Oar  trials  baar  no  proportion  to  oar  ooinfarl^, 

(1691.)  Suppose  a  man  has  a  very  fair  house  to 
dwell  in,  and  he  has  fair  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
set  about  with  tall  brave  trees  for  ornament ;  what 
a  most  unreasonable  thing  were  it  for  him  to  be 
weeping  and  wringing  his  hands  because  the  ^Hnd 
blows  off  a  few  leaves  off  his  trees,  when  he  has 
abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  I  Thus  it  is  with 
many  :  though  they  have  a  great  many  comforts 
about  them,  yet  some  little  matter,  the  blowing  off  a 
few  leaves  from  them  is  enough  to  disquiet  them. 

— Burroughs,  1599-1646^ 

(1692.)  Suppose  God  gives  a  woman  a  child  that 
is  very  comeiyi  and  has  excellent  parts,  wit  and 
memory  ;  but  it  may  be  there  is  a  wart  Uiat  grows 
upon  the  finger  of  the  child,  and  she  murmurs  at  it, 
and  what  an  affliction  is  that  to  her  I  She  is  so 
taken  up  with  that,  that  she  forgets  to  give  any 
thanks  to  God  for  her  child,  and  all  the  goodness  of 
God  to  her  in  her  child  is  swallowed  up  in  that. 
Would  you  not  say,  this  were  a  folly  and  a  very  great 
evil  in  a  woman  so  to  do  ?  Truly  our  afflictions,  if 
we  weighed  them  aright,  are  but  such  kind  of  things 
in  comparison  with  our  mercies. 

— Burroughs,  1599-1646^ 

6.  Former  prospority  Is  a  reason,  not  fornrar- 
mnring,  but  for  thankful  rsmembrance. 

(1693.)  Dost  thou  murmur  because  once  them  wert 
better  ?  Know  God  was  beforehand  vrith  thee  in  the 
ways  of  mercy.  Thou  shouldest  rather  think  thus, 
'*  1  have  lived  for  these  many  years,  forty  years  per- 
haps or  more,  in  a  comfortable  ormdition ;  I  have 
lived  in  health,  and  peace,  and  plenty.  What 
though  the  remaining  part  of  my  time  has  some 
affliction  ?  The  Lord  has  granted  me  a  comfortable 
sunshine  all  the  day  long  till  towards  evening,  and 
what  if  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  night  it  begins  to 
rain  ?  Let  me  thank  God  1  have  had  so  fair  weather 
aU  day." 

You  that  are  going  a  voyage,  if  you  have  had  a 
comfortable  wind,  and  very  fair,  for  many  months 
together,  what  if  you  have  a  little  storm  when  yon 
are  within  sight  of  land?  Will  you  murmur  and 
repine  ?  Oh  no,  but  rather  bless  God  that  you  have 
had  such  a  comfortable  voyage  so  long.  Oh,  this 
consideration  would  help  us  all  1 

What  am  I  that  the  sun  should  always  shine  upon 
me,  thct  I  must  have  fair  weather  all  my  da}^? 
That  w*uch  God  gives  to  me,  He  gave  it  me  as  a 
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pledfe  of  Hb  love :  let  me  letnni  it  to  Him  as  a 
pledge  of  wcf  obedience. 

C  We  prolhw  to  te  lieln  of  Ood, 

(1694.)  That  man  that  hath  a  reward  in  heaven 
may  be  exceeding  glad,  whatsoever  befall  him  here 
on  earth.  Will  a  prince  be  troubled  for  the  loss  of. 
a  £uthing  or  the  barking  of  a  dog?  That  man 
that  hath  not  clothes  to  his  back,  nor  a  house  to 
pat  his  head  in,  nor  a  good  word  from  any  about  him, 
and  yet  hath  assurance  of  living  in  glory  with  God 
and  His  holy  angels,  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  gone  out 
of  the  flesh,  I  think  is  a  happy  man  in  the  eye  of 
reason  itself.  And  he  that  professeth  to  have  assur- 
ance of  such  a  gloiy,  and  yet  liveth  not  comfortably 
in  every  condition,  I  will  not  believe  him  whatso- 
ever he  profess.  ^-Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1695.)  If  a  poor  man  that  had  all  his  wealth 
about  him  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  thieves,  and 
be  robbed  and  rifled  by  them,  he  must  needs  cry 
out  and  take  on  pitifully,  for,  alas  I  he  is  quite  un- 
done, he  hath  nothing  left  at  home  to  succour  him 
and  his  poor  fiunily  withal ;  but  a  rich  man  that 
hath  store  of  money  at  home,  safe  locked  up  in  his 
chest  (unless  he  be  some  base,  miserable  wretch), 
will  never  complain  much  or  be  disquieted  when  he 
hath  thirty  or  forty  shillings  taken  from  him.  Thus 
for  worldlings  to  rage  and  take  on  when  they  must 
lose  their  life,  or  their  peace,  or  their  wealth,  it  is 
no  marvel ;  for,  alas  I  when  these  things  are  gone, 
they  have  nothing  left,  they  are  at  a  desperate  loss  : 
but  a  Christian  that  knows  and  considers  what  he  is 
bom  unto,  and  what  he  shall  enjoy  when  he  comes 
home  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  house,  he  cares  not 
though  he  be  stripped  of  all  here  in  this  world,  and 
rejoiceth  in  death  that  hastens  him  to  a  better 

— HUdersham^  1631. 


IV.    iTS  FOLLY. 

1.  It  does  Botbliig  to  nmore  our  tronldef. 

(1696.)  Someofjob's  friends  said  to  him,  "Shall 
the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee,  and  shall  the  rock  be 
removed  out  of  his  place  ?  '*  So  I  may  say  to  every 
discontented,  impatient  heart,  "What,  shall  the 
providence  of  God  change  its  course  for  thee? 
Dost  thou  think  it  such  a  weak  thing  that,  because 
it  does  not  please  thee,  it  must  alter  its  course  ?  Be 
thou  content  or  not  content,  the  providence  of  God 
will  go  on.  Canst  thou  make  one  hair  black  or 
white  with  all  the  stir  that  thou  keepest  ?" 

When  you  are  in  a  ship  at  sea,  that  has  all  her 
tails  spread  with  a  full  gale  of  wind  and  swiftly 
sailing,  can  you  make  it  still  by  running  up  and 
down  in  the  ship?    No  more  can  you  make  the 

{>n>vidence  of  God  change  its  course  with  your 
retting;  it  will  go  on  with  power,  do  what  thou 

-^Burrou^hs^  1 599- 1 646. 


(1697.)  The  maunderings  of  discontent  are  like 
the  behaviour  of  a  swine^  who,  when  he  feels  it 
rain,  runs  grumbling  about,  and  by  that  indeed  dis- 
covers his  nature,  but  t^oes  not  avoid  the  storm. 

—SimiA,  1633-1716. 

IL II  d4M0  modi  to  aggravate  them. 

(1698.)  By  discontent  and  repining  the  weight 
ef  our  afflictions  is  exceedingly  aggravated.  For 
whereas  in  their  own  nature,  they  did  only  press  us, 
now  also  they  vex  and  gall  us  ;  like  the  yoke  carried 


by  the  refractory  ox,  which  by  his  struggling  frett 
on  the  skin,  whereas  it  might  be  carried  with  ease 
and  without  hurt  if  he  would  go  quietly. 

— Ootfmame^  1644. 

(1699.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  folly  in  discon* 
tentedness,  for  it  makes  our  afflictions  a  great  deal 
worse  than  otherwise  they  would  be.  If  a  mariner 
when  a  storm  comes  should  be  froward,  and  would 
not  pull  down  his  sails,  is  his  condition  the  better 
because  he  is  discontented  and  will  not  pull  down 
his  sails?  Just  so  is  it  with  a  discontented  heart. 
A  discontented  heart  is  a  proud  heart,  and  he  out 
of  his  pride  is  troHbled  with  his  affliction,  and  is  not 
contented  with  God's  disposal,  and  so  he  will  not 
pull  down  his  spirit  and  make  it  bow  to  God  in  this 
condition  in  which  God  has  brought  him.  Now,  is 
his  condition  the  better  ?  No,  certainly,  abundantly 
worse ;  a  thousand  to  one  but  the  tempest  over- 
whelms his  souL  And  thus,  you  see  what  a  great 
deal  of  folly  there  b  in  the  sin  of  discontentment. 

— BurrotighSt  1 599- 1 646. 

(170a)  By  unpattence  there  is  no  good  to  be 

gotten.  It  will  be  but  a  means  to  make  God  lay 
eavier  and  harder  things  on  us,  as  a  discreet 
father,  when  his  son  shall  take  pet  at  some  smaller 
matter  that  his  father  has  crcnsed  him  in,  may 
therefore  take  occasion,  yea,  and  many  times  does, 
to  give  him  some  ereater  cause  of  discontent,  to 
bring  him  hereby  to  know  himself  and  his  duty,  and 
to  teach  him  to  rest  content  with  that  which  his 
father  will  have.  By  impatience  our  affliction  will 
but  grow  more  grievous  to  us,  as  the  snare  is  to  the 
fowl  that  by  fluttering  and  straining  makes  the 
string  straighter,  as  t' e  yoke  is  to  the  beast  that  by 
struggling  with  it  has  galled  her  neck,  and  yet  is 
compelled  to  draw  still  in  it.  And  we  shall  but 
thereby  procure  to  ourselves  the  more  evil ;  as  the 
sick  man  in  a  burning  fever,  while  by  tossing  to 
and  fro  he  seeks  to  And  ease,  does  but  exasperate 
the  disease  and  increaae  his  own  grief. 

— Gataktr^  1574-1654. 

(1701.)  Discontent  puts  an  edge  on  troubles :  10 
kick  against  the  pricks  exasperates  the  pain. 

—Baies^  1025-1699. 

V.   ITS  MURTFULlfBSS. 

(1702.)  The  discontented  man  is  like  a  watch 
overwound,  wrested  out  of  time,  and  goes  false ; 
grief  is  like  ink  poured  into  water,  that  Alls  the 
whole  fountain  full  of  blackness.  Like  mist,  it 
spoils  the  burnish  of  the  silver  mind. 

^Felltham,  1668. 

(1703.)  Why  dost  thou  complain  of  thy  troubles? 
It  is  not  trouble  that  troubles  but  disconient. 
It  b  not  the  water  without  the  ship,  but  the  water 
that  gets  within  the  leak,  which  drowns  it.  It  is 
not  outward  affliction  that  can  make  the  life  of  a 
Christian  sad  :  a  contented  mind  would  sail  above 
these  waters ;  but  when  there  is  a  leak  of  discontent 
open^  and  trouble  gets  into  the  heart,  then  it  is  dir 
quieted  and  sinks.  Do  therefore  as  the  mariners* 
pump  the  water  out  and  stop  this  spiritual  leak  ia 
thy  soul,  and  no  trouble  can  hurt  thee. 

—  ^d/MM,   1696b 

VL  ITS  Mfssxr. 

(17G4.)  There  are  those  that  want  impatiently} 
repining  at  God's  dealing  with  them,  and  making 
their  own  impotent  anger  guilty  of  a  further  addi* 
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tion  to  their  misery,  ag  the  distressed  khig  of  Israel, 
m  a  desperate  sense  of  that  grievous  dearth  :  "  Be- 
hold, this  evil  is  of  the  Lord,  what  should  I  wait  on 
the  Lord  any  longer?"  and  those  wretched  ones, 
who  when  the  fourth  aneel  had  poured  his  pliial 
vpon  the  sun,  being  scorched  with  the  extremity  of 
the  heat,  blasphemed  the  God  of  Heaven.  In  this 
kind,  was  that  sinful  techiness  of  lonah.  When  I 
tee  a  poor  worm  that  hath  put  itself  out  of  the  cool 
cell  of  the  earth  wherein  it  was  lodged  ;  and  now, 
being  beaten  upon  by  the  sunbeams,  lies  wriggling 
apon  the  bare  path,  turning  itself  every  way  in  vain, ' 
and  not  finding  so  much  as  the  shade  of  a  leaf  to 
cover  it ;  1  cannot  but  think  of  that  fretting  prophet 
when,  wanting  the  protection  of  his  gourd,  he  found 
himself  scald^  with  that  strong  reflection  ;  looking 
up  wrathfully  towards  the  sun,  from  whom  he 
smarted,  could  say  to  the  God  that  made  it,  '*  I  do 
veil  to  be  angry,  even  to  the  death. " 

^Hall^  1574-1656. 

TIL   ITS  SHAMSFULirSSS, 

(1705.)  When  thou  hast  been  a  long  time  In  the 
school  of  afilictions,  thou  art  a  very  dullard  in  Christ's 
school  if  thou  hast  not  learned  contentment.  "I 
have  learned,"  says  St  Paul,  *' in  whatsoever  state 
1  am,  therewith  to  be  content. "  The  eye  is  as  tender 
A  part  as  any  in  a  man's  body,  but  yet  the  eye  is 
able  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  cold,  because  it  is  more 
used  to  iL  So  those  that  God  exercises  much  with 
afflictions,  though  they  have  tender  spirits  otherwise, 
yet  they  should  have  learned  contentedness  by  this 
time.  A  new  cart  may  creak,  but  after  the  use  of  it 
a  while  it  will  not  do  so.  So  when  thou  wert  newly 
come  into  the  work  of  Christ,  perhaps  thou  makest 
a  noise  and  canst  not  bear  afflictions ;  but  art  thou 
an  old  Christian,  and  yet  wilt  thou  be  a  mux  muring 
Christian?  Oh,  it  is  a  shame  for  any  that  have 
been  a  long  time  in  the  school  of  Jesus  Christ. to 
have  murmuring  and  discontented  spirits. 

^-Bummgks^  1599-1646. 

(1706.)  Our  base  hearts  are  more  discontented  at 
one  loss  than  thankful  for  a  hundred  mercies.  God 
hath  plucked  one  bunch  of  grapes  from  you  \  but 
how  many  precious  clusters  are  left  behind  ? 

—  Waison^  1696. 

VIII.   ITS  SINFULNESS. 

(1707.)  God  counts  it  rebellion  (Comp.  Num.  zvL 
14,  with  xvii.  10).  Murmuring  is  but  as  the  smoke  of 
a  fire ;  there  is  first  a  smoke  and  smother  before  the 
flame  breaks  forth  :  and  so  before  open  rebellion  in 
ft  kingdom  there  is  first  a  smoke  of  murmuring,  and 
then  it  breaks  forth  into  open  rebellion.  Because  it 
has  rebellion  in  the  seeds  of  it.  it  is  counted  before 
the  Lord  to  be  rebellion.  When  thou  feelest  thy 
heart  discontented  and  murmuring  against  the  dis- 
pensation of  God  towards  thee,  thou  should^t  check 
thy  heart  thus,  "  Oh,  thou  wretched  heart,  what  I 
wUt  thou  be  a  rebel  against  God  ?  " 

^Burroughs^  1599-1646. 

(1708.)  Suppose  a  man  were  in  a  family  enter 
tftined  by  a  fnend,  and  he  did  not  pay  for  his  board ; 
it  is  expected  that  such  a  one  should  not  be  ready  to 
find  fault  with  everything  in  the  house.  If  such  a 
one  should  be  discontented 'if  a  cup  should  not  be 
filled  for  him  as  he  would  have  it,  or  if  he  should 
tuy  a  minute  longer  for  a  thing  than  he  would,  this 
we  would  account  a  great  evil.  So  it  is  with  us :  we 
are  at  God's  table  every  day,  and  it  is  upon  free  coat 


whatever  we  may  have.  Nov  when  we  are  ai  the 
table  of  God  (for  so  all  God's  administrations  to  as 
are  His  table)  and  at  free  cost,  for  us  to  be  finding 
fault  and  be  discontented  is  a  very  great  aggravatioa 
of  our  sin.  — Burroughs^  1599-1646. 

(1709.)  We  would  think  that  b^gar  intolerablj 
impudent  that  coming  to  our  doors  to  ask  an  alms, 
when  we  have  bestowed  on  him  some  broken  bread 
and  meat  or  some  sorry  cast  coat,  yet  like  those 
importunate  persons  the  psalmist  speaks  o^  that 
grudge  and  grumble  if  they  have  not  their  own  fill 
and  their  own  will,  should  not  be  quiet  and  hold 
himself  content  therewith,  unless  he  might  have  one 
of  the  best  dishes  of  meat  from  our  board,  or  one  of 
our  ordinary  wearing  suits  given  him.  And  yet  this 
is  the  case  of  the  greatest  numl)er  of  us.  We  C(HDe 
all  as  beggars  to  God's  mercy-gate,  and  God  gives 
us  out  abundance  of  many  good  things — life,  liberty, 
health  of  body,  strength  and  ability  of  limbs,  food 
and  raiment,  &c.,  a  courtesy  and  competency  of 
each,  as  He  sees  to  be  fit  for  us :  and  yet  forsooth  we 
cannot  be  quiet,  nor  think  ourselves  well,  unless  we 
may  fare  as  deliciously  as  Dives  did,  or  go  in  silk* 
and  satins  as  such  and  such  da 

-^Caiaker^  1574-1654. 

(171a)  Discontent  is  a  secret  boasting  of  some 
excellency  in  ourselves,  as  if  God  did  not  govern 
well,  or  we  could  govern  better  ?  Shall  a  silly  pas- 
senger, that  understands  not  the  use  of  the  compass, 
be  angry  that  the  skilful  pilot  will  not  steer  the 
vessel  according  to  his  pleasure?  Must  we  give 
out  our  orders  to  God,  as  though  the  counsels  of 
infinite  wisdom  must  roll  about  according  to  the 
conceits  of  our  fancy  ?     — Chamock^  i62S-i68a 

IX.  ITS  CURB. 

1.  Is  not  to  be  wronglit  Xtj  (Aaiigw  In  onr  eliw 
onmatances. 

(1711.)  I  cannot  compare  the  folly  of  men  that 
think  to  get  contentment  with  their  musings  about 
others'  conditions  better  than  to  the  way  of  chil- 
dren :  perhaps  they  are  gotten  upon  a  hill,  and 
they  look  a  good  way  off  and  see  another  hill, 
and  they  think  that  if  they  were  on  the  top 
of  that,  then  they  were  able  to  touch  the  clouds 
with  their  fingers ;  but  when  they  are  on  the  top  of 
that  hill,  alas !  then  they  axe  as  nr  from  the  doudi 
as  they  were  before.  So  it  is  with  many  that 
think,  if  they  were  in  such  a  condition  then  they 
should  have  contentment;  and  perhaps  they  get 
into  that  condition,  and  then  they  are  as  far  firom 
contentment  as  before. 

-^Burrvugks,  1599-1646. 

1.  Hor  by  additloni  to  our  poiMiiloiii. 

(1712.)  The  reason  why  you  have  not  content* 
ment  in  the  things  of  the  world  is  not  because  you 
have  not  enough  of  them ;  but  the  reason  is, 
because  they  are  not  proportionable  to  that  im- 
mortal soul  of  yours  that  is  capable  of  God  Him- 
self. Many  think  when  they  are  troubled  and  have 
not  contentment,  that  it  is  because  they  have  but  a 
little  in  the  world,  and  if  they  had  more  then  they 
should  be  content.  That  were  iust  thus.  Suppose 
a  man  is  hungry,  and  to  satisfy  his  craving  stomach 
he  should  open  his  mouth  to  take  in  the  wind,  and 
then  should  think  that  the  reason  why  he  is  not 
satisfied  is  because  he  has  not  enough  of  the  wind ; 
no^  the  reason  is,  because  the  thing  is  not  suitable 
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to  a  craving  ttomach.  Tnily  there  is  the  same 
madness  in  theworld.  The  wind  that  a  man  takes 
in  by  gaping  will  as  soon  satisfy  a  craving  stomach, 
as  ail  the  comforts  in  the  world  can  satisfy  a  soul 
that  knows  what  inw  happiness  means  (Isa.  fv.  1-3). 

(1713. )  The  ooveu>QS  person  that  is  so  greedy  of  the 
worid  and  so  insatiable  in  his  desires,  has  not  need 
of  more  to  be  heaped  upon  him,  but  has  need  rather 
of  somethine  to  be  taken  away  from  him.  He  must 
have  that  discontented  humour  of  his  purged  out 
of  his  head,  that  covetous  affection  of  his  wrought 
out  of  his  heart,  that  is  the  cause  of  this  his  insati- 
able desire.  Till  then,  all  this  world's  wealth  will 
be  but  as  strong  diink  to  the  drunkard,  that  further 
inflames  him,  and  increases  hb  drought ;  as  oil  to 
the  fire,  that  does  not  quench  tt»  but  makes  it  bum 
fiefcer  than  at  first.  — Gataka\  1574-1654. 

(1714.)  When  once  men  trans^preas  the  bounds  of 
contentment  prescribed  by  God,  there  is  no  stop 
nor  stay.  As  the  channel  wears  vrider  and  deeper 
the  more  water  falls  into  it ;  so  the  more  outward 
things  increase  upon  us,  the  more  are  our  desires 
incrnsed.  Be  content  with  such  things  as  you 
have  now,  or  you  will  not  be  content  her^ier ;  the 
lust  will  increase  with  the  possession. 

— Afant0n^  16JO-1667. 

IL  But  by  the  gnuse  of  God  In  the  hearty  deaoi* 
iDff  tt  frwn  Inordinate  deslrea. 

(17 1 5.)  All  the  rules  and  helps  in  the  world  will 
do  us  little  good,  except  we  get  a  good  temper  in 
onr  hearts.  You  can  never  make  a  ship  go  steady 
with  propping  of  it  without ;  you  know  there  must 
be  ballast  within  the  ship,  that  must  make  it  go 
steady.  And  so  there  is  nothing  without  us  that 
can  keep  our  hearts  in  a  steady  constant  way,  bat 
that  which  b  within  us ;  grace  within  the  soul, 
diat  will  do  it.  — Burroughs^  l599-l64(Su 

(1716.)  The  men  of  the  world,  when  they  would 
have  contentment,  and  want  anything,  Oh,  they 
must  have  something  from  without  to  content  them. 
But,  sa3rs  a  godly  man,  let  me  get  out  that  which  is 
in  already,  and  then  I  shall  come  to  contentment. 
As  suppose  a  man  has  an  aeuish  humour  that 
makes  ins  drink  taste  bitter :  "  Now,"  says  he,  *'  you 
moat  put  some  sugar  into  my  drink,*'  and  his  wife 
puts  in  some,  and  yet  the  dnnk  tastes  bitter.  Why  ? 
Because  the  bitterness  comes  from  a  bitter  choleric 
humour  within.    But  let  the  physician  come  and 

e've  him  a  potion  to  purge  out  the  bitterness  that 
within,  and  then  he  can  taste  his  drink  well 
enoai;h.  Just  thus  it  is  with  the  men  of  the  world. 
**  Oh,  soch  a  condition  is  bitter,  and  if  I  could  have 
such  and  such  a  mercy  added  to  this  misery,  then  it 
would  be  sweet.**  Now,  if  God  should  put  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  sugar  in,  it  would  be  bitter  still,  but 
the  way  to  contentment  is  to  purge  out  thy  lusts  and 
bitter  humours.  **  From  whence  come  wars  and 
fightings  among  yon  ?  Come  they  not  from  hence, 
even  of  the  lusts  that  war  in  your  meftibers  ?  *' 

Bunvugkt,  1599-1646. 

(1717.)  Ai  contentment  argues  much  grace,  so 
disoootcnt  aignes  much  corruption.  If  a  man's 
body  be  of  that  temper  that  every  scratch  of  a  pin 
makes  his  flesh  to  rankle  and  to  be  a  sore,  you  will 
say,  **  Surely  this  man's  body  is  very  corrupt,  '*  so  it  is 
in  thy  spirit,  if  every  little  trouble  ana  afiliction 


shall  make  thee  discontented.  Or,  as  it  is  in  a 
wound  of  a  man's  body  ;  the  evil  of  a  wound  is  not 
so  much  in  the  largeness  of  the  wound,  and  in  the 
abundance  of  blood  that  comes  out  of  the  wound, 
but  in  the  inflammation  that  there  is  in  it,  or  in  a 
fretting  and  corroding  humour  that  is  in  the  wound. 
An  unskilful  man  when  he  oomes  and  sees  a  large 
wound  in  the  flesh,  looks  upon  it  as  dangerous,  and 
when  he  sees  a  great  deal  of  blood  gush  out,  he 
thinks  these  are  the  evils  of  it ;  but  when  a  surgeon 
comes  and  sees  a  great  gash,  says  he,  **  This  will 
be  healed  within  a  few  days."  But  there  is  a  less 
wound,  and  there  b  an  inflammation  or  a  fretting 
humc  :r  that  b  in  it ;  "  and  this  will  cost  time,"  says 
he,  '*  to  cure."  So  that  he  does  not  lay  balsam  and 
healing  salves  upon  it,  but  his  great  care  b  to  get 
out  the  fretting  humour  or  inflammation.  So  it  b 
in  the  soub  ofmen.  It  may  be  that  there  b  some 
affliction  upon  them  that  I  compare  to  the  wound  ; 
now  they  think  that  the  greatness  of  the  affliction  is 
that  which  makes  their  condition  most  miserable. 
Oh  no  ;  there  b  a  fretting  humour  and  inflamma- 
tion in  the  heart,  a  murmuring  spirit  that  is  within 
thee,  and  that  is  the  misery  of  thy  condition,  and 
that  must  be  purged  out  of  thee  before  thou  canst 
be  healed.  — BurrotigAs,  1 599-1646. 

4.  BythelneraaMof  Mlf-knowladge. 

(1 71 8.)  You  will  never  come  to  get  any  skill  in 
thb  mystery,  except  you  study  the  bcwk  of  your  own 
heart ;  and  this  will  help  you  to  contentment  these 
three  ways : — 

1.  By  the  studying  of  thy  heart  thou  wilt 
come  presently  to  discever  wherein  thy  discon/etii 
Im.  Many  are  discontented,  and  know  not  where« 
fore;  they  think  that  and  the  other  thing  b  the 
cause:  but  a  man  that  knows  his  own  heart  will 
find  ort  presently  where  the  root  of  the  discontent 
lies,  that  it  lies  m  such  a  corruption  or  distemper  of 
the  heart. 

It  b  in  thb  case  as  it  b  with  a  little  child  that  b 
very  frowaid  in  the  house.  If  a  stranger  comes  in, 
he  does  not  know  what  the  matter  is  :  perhaps  the 
stranger  will  give  the  child  a  rattle,  or  a  nut,  or  such 
thing  to  quitt  it.  But  when  the  nurse  comes,  she 
knows  the  disposition  of  the  child,  and  therefore 
knows  best  how  to  quiet  it.  So  it  is  here.  When 
we  are  strangers  with  our  own  hearts,  we  are 
mightily  discontented,  and  know  not  how  to  quiet 
ourselves,  because  we  know  not  wherein  the  dis- 
quiet lies. 

So  a  man  that  has  a  watch,  and  understands  the 
use  of  every  wheel  and  pin  ;  if  it  goes  amiss,  he  will 
presently  find  out  the  cause  of  it :  but  one  that  has 
no  skill  in  a  watch,  when  it  goes  amiss,  he  knows 
not  what  the  matter  b,  and  therefore  cannot  mend 
it.  So  indeed  our  hearts  are  as  a  watch,  and  there 
are  many  wheeb  and  windings  and  turnings  there, 
and  we  should  labour  to  know  our  hearts  well,  that 
when  they  are  out  of  tune  we  may  know  what  the 
matter  is. 

2.  This  knowledge  of  our  hearts  will  help  us  to 
contentment,  because  by  this  we  shall  come  to  hnow 
what  is  most  suitabte  to  our  comdition.  A  man  that 
knows  not  his  heart  thinks  not  what  need  he  has  of 
affliction,  and  upon  that  he  is  disquieted. 

3.  By  knowing  their  own  hearts,  they  hum  what 
they  are  able  to  manage^  and  by  thb  means  they  come 
to  be  content  Countrymen  do  observe,  that  if  they 
overstock  their  lands,  it  will  quickly  spoil  them. 
And  so  a  wise  husbandman,  that  knows  how  much 
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his  ground  will  bear,  U  not  troubled  that  he  has  not 
flo  much  stock  as  others.  Why  ?  Because  he  knows 
that  he  has  not  ground  enough  for  so  great  a  stock, 
and  that  quiefS  nim.  So  many  men  and  women, 
that  know  not  their  own  hearts,  would  fain  have  a 
prosperous  estate  as  others  have ;  but  if  they  knew 
their  own  hearts,  they  would  know  they  were  not 
alle  to  manage  it. 

If  one  of  your  little  children  of  three  or  four  years 
•old  should  be  cr3ring  for  the  coat  of  her  that  is 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  say,  "  Why  may  I 
not  have  a  coat  as  long  as  my  sister's  ?  *'  If  she  had, 
-she  would  soon  trip  up  her  heels,  and  break  her 
iace ;  but  when  the  child  comes  to  understanding, 
•she  is  not  discontented  because  her  coat  is  not  so 
•long  as  her  sister's,  but  says,  **  My  coat  is  fit  for 
ime,  *  and  therein  takes  content.  So  if  we  come  to 
understanding  in  the  school  of  Christ,  we  will  not 
cry,  "  Why  nave  not  I  such  an  estate  as  others 
have?*'  The  Lord  sees  that  I  am  not  able  to  man- 
age it,  and  I  see  it  myself  by  the  knowing  of  my 
own  heart.  — Burroughs^  1599-1646. 

ft.  By  mMitatlon  upon  vliat  li  conionaBt  with 
our  oondiUon  In  tills  life. 

(1719.)  While  1  live  in  the  world  my  condition  is 
to  be  but  a  pilgrim,  a  stranger,  a  traveller,  and  a 
soldier.  Now  the  right  understanding  of  this ;  and 
being  taught  this,  not  only  by  rote,  that  I  can  speak 
'the  words  over,  but  when  I  come  to  have  my  soul 
•possessed  with  the  consideration  of  this  truth,  that 
God  has  set  me  in  this  world,  not  as  in  my  home,  but 
.as  a  mere  stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  that  I  am  travelling 
here  to  another  home,  and  that  I  am  here  a  soldier 
in  my  warfare  ;  it  is  a  mighty  help  to  contentment, 
in  whatsoever  befalls  one.  As  now  to  instance  one 
of  these  conditions — 

When  a  man  is  at  home,  if  he  has  not  things 
according  to  his  desire  he  will  be  finding  fault. 
But  if  a  man  travels  abroad,  perhaps  he  meets  not 
with  convenience  as  he  desires ;  yet  this  very 
thought  may  moderate  a  man's  spirit,  "  I  am  a 
traveller,  and  I  must  not  be  finding  fault,  though 
things  be  not  so  as  in  mv  own  family." 

If  a  man  meets  with  ill  weather,  he  must  be  con- 
tent. '*  It  is  traveller's  fare,"  we  use  to  say,  both 
fair  weather  and  foul  weather ;  and  we  must  be 
content  with  it  If  a  man  were  at  home  and  it 
should  begin  to  drop  in  his  house,  he  cannot  bear 
it;  but  when  he  is  travelling  abroad,  though  he 
meet  with  rains  aod  storms,  he  is  not  so  much 
troubled.  — Burroughs^  1599-1646. 

6.  By  a  dlieoTory  of  the  Interdepandtiu^  of 
Diyliie  proTldenoes. 

(1720.)  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  the  works 
of  God  in  an  ordinary  providence,  and  yet  all  work 
in  an  orderly  way.  We  put  these  two  together,  for 
God  in  the  way  of  His  providence  causes  a  thousand 
'housand  things  one  to  depend  upon  another ;  there 
are  infinite  several  wheels,  as  I  may  say,  in  the 
works  of  providence ;  all  thb.  works  that  ever  God 
did  from  all  eternity,  or  ever  will  do,  put  them  all 
together,  and  alJ  make  up  but  one  work,  and  they 
have  been  as  several  wheels  that  have  had  their 
orderly  motion  to  attain  the  end  that  God  from  all 
eternity  has  appointed.  We,  indeed,  look  at  things 
by  fiieces,  we  look  at  one  particular  and  do  not 
consider  the  reference  that  that  one  thing  has  to 
another ;  but  God  looks  at  all  things  at  once,  and 
Mes  the  reference  that  one  thing  has  to  another :  as 


a  child  that  looks  upon  a  clock,  looks  first  u] 
one  wheel,  and  then  upon  any  other  wheel ;  he 
looks  not  at  all  together,  or  the  dc|>em1ence  that 
one  has  upon  another ;  but  the  workman  has  his 
eyes  upon  all  together,  and  sees  the  dependence  of 
all  upon  one  another,  and  the  art  that  there  is  in 
the  dependence  of  one  upon  another.  So  it  is  in 
God's  providence. 

Now  observe  how  this  works  to  contentment. 
When  there  is  such  a  passage  of  providence  be&Ils 
me,  that  is  one  wheel,  and  it  may  be  if  this  one 
wheel  should  be  stopped,  there  might  a  thousand 
other  wheels  come  to  be  stopped  by  this :  as  in  a 
clock,  stop  but  one  wheel,  and  you  stop  every 
wheel,  because  they  have  dependence  one  upon 
another.  So  when  God  has  ordered  a  thing  for  the 
present  to  be  thus  and  thus,  how  dost  thou  know 
now  many  things  depend  upon  this  one  thing? 
God  may  have  some  work  that  He  has  to  do  twenty 
years  hence  that  may  depend  upon  this  passage  en 
providence  that  falls  out  this  day  or  this  week. 

And  here  we  may  see  a  great  deal  of  evil  that 
there  is  in  discontent  For  thou  wouldest  have 
God's  providence  altered  in  such  and  such  a  par^ 
ticular  ?  Indeed,  if  it  were  only  in  that  particular, 
and  that  had  reference  to  nothing  else,  it  were  not 
so  much  :  but  by  thy  desire  to  have  thy  will  in  such 
a  particular,  it  may  be  that  thou  wouldest  cross  God 
in  a  thousand  thin^  that  He  has  to  bring  about ; 
because  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  thousand 
things  depend mg  upon  that  one  thing  that  thon 
wouldest  fain  have  to  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  Just 
as  if  a  child  should  cry  out  and  say,  "  Let  but  that 
one  wheel  stop : "  though  he  says  but  one  wheel, 
yet  if  that  stop,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  should  say, 
they  must  all  stop.  So  in  providence :  let  but 
this  one  passage  of  providence  stop,  and  it  b  as 
much  as  if  a  thousand  stopped.  Let  me  therefore 
be  quiet  and  content :  for  though  1  be  crtissed  in 
some  one  particular,  God  attains  His  end,  at  least 
His  end  may  be  furthered  in  a  thousand  things  by  • 
this  one  thing  that  I  am  crossed  in.  llierefore  let 
a  man  consider,  this  is  an  act  of  providence,  and 
how  do  I  know  what  God  is  about  to  do,  and  how 
many  things  depend  upon  this  providence?  If  thou 
hast  a  love  and  friendship  to  God,  be  willing  to  be 
crossed  in  some  few  things,  that  the  Lord  may  have 
His  work  to  go  on  in  the  universal  in  a  thousand 
other  things,  .  — Burroughs^  1599-1646^ 
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L    THE  DUTY  OF  EVERY  CHRtSTtAW.    - 

(1721.)  As  burning  candles  give  light  until  they 
be  consumed,  so  godly  Christians  must  be  occupied 
in  doing  good  as  long  as  they  live. 

^-Cawdray^  1 609. 

(1722.)  As  Apelles  the  painter  much  lamented  if 
he  should  escape  but  one  day  without  drawing  some 
picture  or  line  :  so  ought  a  Christian  to  be  sorry  if 
any  day  should  pass  without  some  good  work  or 
exercise.  — Cawdray^  1609. 

II.   POSSIBLE  TO  EVERYONE. 

(1723.)  What  is  a  bud  in  a  forest?  yet  ii  it 
beautiful  as  if  alone.  What  is  one  snowflake  of 
the  mantle  that  wraps  the  mountain  top  ?  yet  is  it 
perfect  as  if  alone,  and  reflecu  part  of  tlus  eax^ 
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Ijolden  light  of  thf  advancing  sun.  Each  man  ii  a 
man*  and  may  have  his  individuality  of  work  and 
worth.  A  good  man  among  the  good  is  as  one  of 
the  drops  on  which  God  paints  the  nrihbow ;  for 
good  men  are  to  the  world  its  rainbow  of  Divine 
promise  and  hope ;  and  the  goodness  of  no  man  is 
lost.  ^  Ereiy  raindrop  does  its  part  in  dissolving 
light  into  colour ;  ana  though  we  may  seem  to  our- 
selves like  those  drops  wnich»  falling  near  our 
window,  make  to  us  no  part  of  the  bow,  yet  we  too 
have  our  brightness  and  plnce,  forming  part  of  the 
arch  as  seen  b^  some — that  arch  which  *'  the  hands 
of  the  Most  High  have  bended."  And  not  only  has 
the  individual  good  man  ever  due  place  among  the 
many — ^at  times  his  individual  goodness  may  have  a 
worth  quite  special.  One  man  of  pure,  and  merciful, 
and  patient  life,  shall  at  times  better  represent  God 
to  us  than  shall  the  Church,  or  what  by  us  is  so 
named ;  even  as  on  a  drop  of  morning  dew,  lying 
calm  and  still,  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  sun 
appears  than  on  the  vast  sea  distracts  bv  tumultu- 
ous winds.  On  the  sea  there  is  a  wide  diffused 
lustre ;  but  on  the  dewdrop  a  serene,  dear  brightness. 
We,  and  our  wo»'k  and  our  history,  all  have  worth, 
and  may  have  special  worth. 

^Lynch^  1818-1871. 

(1724.)  I  know  a  man  [Thomas  Wright]  who  at 
the  dose  of  each  Jay's  work  turned  his  steps  to  the 

Srison,  and  with  his  Bible,  or  on  his  knees  on  the 
oor,  spent  the  evening  hours  in  its  gloomy  cells, 
seeking  to  instruct  the  ienorant  and  reclaim  the 
criminal  and  raise  the  fallen,  llie  judgment  day 
shall  show  how  many  he  restored,  penitent  and 
pardoned,  to  the  bosom  of  God ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  alone  and  smgle-handed,  he  rescued  and  re- 
formed four  hundred  criminals,  restoring  them, 
honest  and  well-doing  men,  to  the  bosom  of  society. 

(1725.)  Yon  say,  <*  What  can  I  do?  I  have  no 
power,  nor  influence,  nor  name,  nor  talents,  nor 
money  1  **  Look  at  the  coral-reef  yonder,  where  it 
encircles  the  fair  isles  that  lie,  like  bright  gems,  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  or,  by  Australian  shores, 
stretches  its  unbroken  wall  for  a  thousand  leagues 
along  the  sea.  How  contemptible  the  architects ; 
yet  the  aggregate  of  their  labours,  mocking  our  great- 
est breakwaters,  how  colossal  I  So  it  ought  to  be, 
and  would  be,  in  our  congregations,  were  every  man 
and  every  woman  to  feel  their  own  individual  re- 
sponsibilities ;  would  each  go  to  Christ,  saying. 
Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?■— would  they 
but  rise  to  the  height  of  their  calling.  I  know  that 
all  cannot  be  brifht  and  burning  lights  ;  that  honour 
is  reserved  for  John  Baptist  and  a  few  such  men. 
Bat  see  how  that  candle  in  a  cottaee  window  sends 
out  its  rays  streaming  far  through  the  depths  of 
nighL  \Vhy  should  not  we  shine,  though  but  like 
that  ? — shine,  though  it  should  be  to  illumine  only 
the  narrow  walls  of  our  country's  humblest  home. 

Consider  how  the  greatest  things  ever  done  onr 
earth  have  been  done  by  little  and  little — little 
ag^ts,  little  persons,  and  little  things.  How  was 
the  wall  restored  around  Jerusalem  ?  By  each  man, 
whether  his  house  was  an  old  palace  or  the  rudest 
cabin,  building  the  breach  before  his  own  door. 
How  was  the  soil  of  the  New  World  redeemed  from 
^oomy  forests  ?  By  each  sturdy  emigrant  cultivat- 
ing the  patch  round  his  own  log  hut.  How  have 
^  greatest  battles  been  won  ?   Not  by  the  gererals 


who  got  their  breasts  blazoned  with  stars,  and  theif 
brows  crowned  with  honours,  but  by  the  rank  and 
file — every  man  holding  his  own  post,  and  ready  to 
die  on  the  battle-field.  They  won  the  victory  I  It 
was  achieved  by  the  blood  and  courage  of  the  many : 
and  I  say,  if  the  world  is  ever  to  be  conquered  for 
our  Lord,  it  is  not  by  ministers,  nor  by  oflice-bearers, 
nor  by  the  great,  and  noble,  and  mighty,  but  by 
eveiy  mem^r  of  Christ's  body  being  a  working 
member ;  doing  their  own  work  ;  filling  their  own 
sphere ;  holding  their  own  post ;  and  saying  to 
Jesus,  " Lord,  what  wilt  lliou  have  m^  to  do?  '^ 

— Guthrie, 

(1726.)  Many  persons  high  in  station,  who  would 
not  permit  an  equal  or  a  superior  to  speak  to  them 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  will  take  very  kindly  the 
preaching  of  a  person  who  makes  no  pretensions, 
and  whose  position  and  carriage  indicate  that  he 
comes  to  them  deferentially. 

If  you  go  to  the  door  of  a  man  who  has  great 
official  influence  or  power,  you  will  see  crowds 
thronging  thither  to  get  access  to  him  ;  and  one  can 
get  in  because  he  is  the  governor  of  a  state ;  another 
because  he  is  a  senator ;  another,  because  he  con- 
trols such  and  such  pecuniary  or  political  influences. 
But  there  is  a  whole  swarm  who  cannot  get  in. 
They  are  not  known,  and  are  shuflled  to  one  side. 
But  while  the  door  is  open,  and  the  governor  and 
senator  and  influential  men  are  going  in,  a  little 
dog  slips  in,  because  he  is  a  dog.  A  man  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  in,  but  a  dog  is. 

I  would  rather  go  into  a  great  man's  heart  as  a 
dog,  than  to  be  shut  out  because  I  was  a  man.  A 
little  man  who  does  not  put  too  much,  on  himself, 
and  is  willing  to  go  in  anyhow,  oftentimes  (;ets  the 
liberty  of  slipping  in  at  the  door  of  a  man's  disposi- 
tion, when,  if  he  were  a  ^reat  man,  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  go  in.  llie  trouble  is  not  that  you  are 
so  humble,  but  that  you  are  not  humble  enough. 
It  is  because,  being  little,  you  are  not  willing  to  do 
the  work  that  a  little  man  can  do.  If  you  could 
only  forget  yourself ;  if  the  thought  never  came  up 
whether  you  were  big  or  little  ;  if  you  had  a  grateful 
sense  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  you,  and  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  peril  which  hangs  over  a  man's  head  all 
the  time ;  if  you  carried  the  man  in  your  heart 
night  and  day,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  him,  if  vou 
prayed  for  him,  and  yearned  after  him,  and  desired 
nis  good, — with  that  state  of  mind  you  might  safely 
venture  to  go  to  him.  Under  such  circumstances, 
do  not  stop  to  ask,  *'  Am  I  fitted  to  undertake  this 
work?"  Vou  will  find  that  out  when  you  have 
tried.  What  if  you  get  a  rebufi"?  It  will  not  do 
you  any  hurt,  and  it  may  do  you  much  good.  At 
any  rate,  Christ  took  buflfets  for  our  sake ;  and  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  take  buflets,  not  only  for  His 
sake,  but  for  others'  sakes. 

The  persons  that  bring  the  most  souls  to  Chrfet 
are  not  those  who  have  the  greatest  overt  power  in 
the  world,  but  those  who  are  the  most  gentle,  un- 
assuming, earnest,  and  sincere.  — Beecher, 

(1727.)  Nellie  Trafton  had  been  a  sufferer  almost 
all  her  life  from  a  bad  disease  of  the  lungs.  One 
desire  little  Nell  had  above  all  others ;  and  that 
was,  to  become  a  missionary  when  she  should  be 
old  enough,  One  day  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'*  What  is  tfie  use  in  my  waiting  until  I  am  grown 
up  before  I  do  any  good  ?    I  mean  to  try  now  1 " 

So   Nellie   planned  and  worked,   and   got  up 
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ft  Ut.]e  sewing'-society,  with  a  young  lady  to  help 
die  children  and  direct  it.  At  the  end  they  had 
some  tableaux,  and  sold  the  little  things  they  had 
made.  And  how  much  do  you  think  thev  earned  ? 
About  one  hundred  dollars  I  Was  not  that  some* 
thing  for  a  sick  girl  to  do  ?  And  what  do  you  think 
they  did  with  the  money  ?  They  sent  it  to  help  to 
support  a  teacher  for  a  school  of  coloured  children 
down  South. 

If  a  little  girl  who  was  sick  nearly  all  the  time 
could  do  so  much,  what  cannot  the  welt  ones  do  if 
they  try  ?  Ah  1  that  last  word  is  the  key  to  it  ail ; 
only  THY  I 

IIL  THE  POWER  FOR  GOOD  THAT  LiBS 
LATENT  IN  EVERY  CHURCH. 

(1728.)  In  looking  over  some  vast  assembly,  with 
Its  sea  of  human  faces,  one  reflection  naturally  sug- 
gests itself— in  a  few  years  they  shall  be  all  moulder- 
ing in  the  dust.  There  is  another  and  yet  more 
solemn  thougiit ;— our  minds  are  carried  forward  to 
that  day,  when  the  graves  of  a  thousand  generations 
having  given  up  their  dead,  all  eyes,  instead  of 
being  turned  on  a  poor  mortal  man,  shall,  some 
beaming  with  joy  and  others  black  with  despair,  be 
fixed  on  the  great  white  throne  and  Him  inat  sits 
crowned  thereon.  But  there  is  a  third  thorght  that 
presses  on  me  whenever  1  cast  my  eyes  over  some 
such  great  assembly,  and  see  all  these  human  faces  ; 
it  is  this, — What  power  is  here  I  what  an  immense 
moral  power  I 

You  may  smile  at  him  who,  standing  by  thtf 
cataract  of  Niagara,  as  gathering  her  waters  from  a 
hundred  lakes  she  roll^  them  over  with  the  roar 
of  a  hundred  thunders,  instead  of  being  filled  with 
sublime  admiration  of  the  scene,  began  to  calculate 
how  much  machinery  that  water>power  would  turn. 
You  may  smile  at  that  utilitarianism.  But  it  is  a 
serious,  solemn,  stirring  thought  to  think  how  much 
moral  machinery  ail  this  power  now  before  me 
could  turn  for  good,  were  every  scheming  brain, 
and  busy  hand,  and  willing  heart,  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God.  1  hope  many  of  you  are  active, 
zealous  Christians.  But  were  all  of  us  so, — were 
all  Christian  men  and  women  so,  what  honour 
would  accrue  to  God  1  what  a  revenue  of  glory  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  what  invaluable  service  to  re- 
ligion 1    Thousands  on  thousands  might  be  saved  I 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate,  or  rather  to 
estimate,  the  power  that  lies  latent  in  our  churches. 
We  talk  of  the  power  latent  in  steam— latent  till 
Watt  evoked  its  spirit  from  the  waters,  and  set  the 
giant  to  turn  the  iron  arms  of  machinery.  We  talk 
of  the  power  that  was  latent  in  the  skies  till  science 
climbed  their  heights,  and  seizing  the  spirit  of  the 
thunder,  chained  it  to  our  service — abolishing  dis> 
tance ;  outstripping  the  wings  of  time  ;  and  flashing 
our  thoughts  across  rolline  seas  to  distant  continents. 
Yet  what  are  these  to  the  moral  power  that  lies 
asleep  in  the  congregations  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  Christian  world  ?  And  why  latent  ?  Because 
men  and  women  neither  appreciate  their  individual 
influence,  nor  estimate  aright  their  own  individual 
responsibilities.  They  cannot  do  everything ;  tliere- 
fore  they  do  nothing.  They  cannot  blaze  like  a 
star ;  and  therefore  they  won't  shine  like  a  glow- 
worm ;  and  so  they  are  content  that  the  few  work, 
and  that  the  many  look  on.  Not  thus  are  the 
woods  clothed  in  green  ;  but  by  every  little  leaf  ex- 
lianding  its  own  form.     Not  thus  are  fields  covered 


with  golden  com ;   but  by  every   staik  of  grain 
ripening  its  own  head.     Not  thus  does  the  corai 
reef  rise  from  the  depths  of  ocean  ;  but  by  even 
little  insect  building  its  own  rocky  ceU. 

^GuthrU. 

IV.  DEMANDS  SELF-DENIAL, 

(1729.)  Christ  did   not   redeem  and   save  poor 
souls  by  sitting  in  majesty  on  His  heavenly  throne 
but  by  hanging  on  the  shameful  cross. 

V.  DIFFICULTIES  ARE  NOT  TO  DETER 
US. 

(173a)  It  b  poor  water  that  will  not  run  down 
hilL  Tlie  person  who  will  not  do  ^ood  when  it  is 
easier  to  do  good  than  not  to  do  it  I  call  a  very 
poor  Christian  indeed.  Doing  good  under  such 
circumstances  does  not  amount  to  much  either. 
That  is  a  poor  engine  that  can  only  drive  water 
through  hose  or  pipes  down  hill.  A  good  ex^ine  is 
one  that  can  lift  large  quantities  of  water  up  steep 
acclivities.  Those  vast  giants  of  iron  at  the  Ridge- 
wood  Water-works,  which  supply  this  city,  day  and 
night,  easily  liAing  a  ton  of  water  at  every  gush,  so 
that  all  the  many  thirsty  faucet-mouths  throughout 
our  streets  cannot  exhaust  their  fullness, — ^those  are 
the  engines  that  I  admire. 

There  are  many  Christians  that  can  pump  down 
hill ;  and  they  are  very  conceited  frequently,  and 
say,  '*  See  what  I  am  doing.  Seethe  pulsations  of 
my  heart.  Stand  out  of  the  way  1 "  but  anylxKiy 
can  do  all  that  they  are  doing.  '^Beecher. 

VL  OFPORTUlflTIES  FOR  DOING  GOOD 
SHOULD  BE  EAGERLY  SEIZED. 

(1731.)  If  cruelty  has  its  expiations  and  its  re- 
morses, generosity  has  its  chances  and  its  turns  of 
good  fortune ;  as  if  Providence  reserved  them  for 
ntting  occasions,  that  noble  hearts  may  not  be  dis* 
oouraged.  — Laaiartine. 

VIL    MODES  OF  DOING  GOOD. 

(1732.)  In  one  of  the  boxes  sent  to  ns  by  the 
American  Sanitary  Commission  was  a  Patch-work 
quilt  of  unusual  softness  and  lightness.  When  we 
opened  it,  we  found  a  note  pinned  to  it.  I  read  as 
follows : — 

*  1  have  made  this  Scripture  quilt  for  one  of 
the  Hospital  beds,  for  I  thought  that  whilst  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  the  poor  body,  it  might  speak 
a  word  of  good  to  the  precious  soul ;  the  words  are 
so  beautiful  and  blessed,  and  full  of  balm  and  heal- 
ing 1  May  it  be  blessed  to  the  dear  boys  in  the 
army,  amongst  whom  I  have  a  son.*  It  was  made 
of  square  blocks  of  calico  and  white  cotton  inter- 
mingled, and  on  every  white  block  was  written  a 
verse  from  the  Bible  or  a  couplet  from  one  of  our 
best  hymns.  On  the  central  block,  in  letters  so 
laree  as  to  catch  the  careless  eye,  was  that  faithful 
saying,  in  which  is  our  hope  and  strength — '  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'  And 
below  it,  the  prayer  of  all  prayers,  **  God  be  merci* 
fill  to  me  a  sinner.'  The  head  border  which  would 
be  nearest  the  sick  man's  eye,  and  oftenest  read,  had 
the  sweetest  texts  of  promise,  and  love,  and  comfort. 
Amongst  them  I  read,  '  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  lie  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish.'  'Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.'    '  Ho^  every  one  that  thiistetl^ 
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come  ye  to  the  waters  1  *     'I  sought  the  Lord,  and 
He  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears.' 
*Oh,'  we  said,  'that  all  our  beds  had  such  quilts  I 
God  will  surely  speak  through  these  texts  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  men  !     Ther  will  read   them 
when  they  will  read  nothing  ebe.     Who  knows 
how  much  good  they  will  do  I ' .  To  sufferer  after 
sufferer  who  lay  under  it,  this  quilt  was  a  source 
of  interest,    and  to  some  the  means  of  life  and 
peace.      At    last    came   the   boy    who   had   best 
right  to  the  comfort  of  our  Scripture  quilt — the 
*  son '  of  whom  the  good  woman  wlio  made  it  spoke 
in  the  note  attached.    It  was  a  strange  circumstance 
that  he  should  have  come  to  lie  beneath  it,  but  so 
it  was.     He  had  lain  there  nearly  senseless  for  more 
than  a  week,  when  I  saw  him  kiss  the  patch-work.    I 
thought  he  might  be  wandering,    or  if  not,  had 
found  a  text  of  hope  or  consolation  that  seemed  to 
suit  his  need,  and  marked  with  my  eye  the  place  he 
had  kissed,  to  see  what  it  was.     It  was  no  text, 
but  a  calico  block,  the  pattern  a  little  crimson  leaf 
on  a  dark  ground.     He  kept  looking  at  it,  with 
teats  in  his  eyes,  and  I  was  almost  sure  his  mind 
was  wandering.    Nay,  he  was  never  more  in   bis 
right  mind,  and  his  thoughts  were  at  home  with 
his  mother.    A  bit  of  the  gown  he  had  so  often 
seen  her  wear  had  carried  him  back  to  her.     He 
kissed  it   again.     I  approached  him.     He  looked 
op  and  smiled  through  his  tears.     *  Do  you  know 
where  this   quilt  came  from?'  he  asked.     'Some 
good  woman  sent  it  to  us  through  the  Sanitary 
Commission.'     'You  don't  know  her  name,    nor 
where  it  came  from  ? '    *  No,  but  I  saved  a  note 
that  was  pinned  to  the  quilt.'    Would  you  be  will- 
ing to  let  me  see  it  some  time  when  it's  convenient  ? ' 
'  Oh  yes.     Til  get  it  now.'     1  got  it  for  him,  his 
hand  trembled,  and  his  lips  grew  white  as  he  opened 
it  and  saw  the  writing.     '  Please  read  it  to  me  quite 
slowly, '  he  said,  returning  it     1  read  it     '  It  is  from 
my  mother ;  shall  you  keep  it  ? '    '  Yes '  I  answered, 
'  1  value  it  very  much,  as  also  the  quilt'     He  put 
bis  hands  .over  his  eyes.     I  thought  he  wished  to 
be  alone,  and  left  him.     As  I  stood  by  his  bed  the 
next  day,  I  was  wondering  if  he  had  not  seen  his 
mother's  texts,  as  well  as  the  bit  of  her  gown.     He 
had,  and  pointed  out  one  to  me.    It  was,  '  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  Thy  sight,  and 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son.'     '  I  am 
no  more  worthy,'  he  whispered.     I  put  my  finger 
on  the  next  white  block,  and  read  aloud,  '  When  he 
was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him  and  had 
compassion,  and  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.'    As  1  looked  up,  I  saw  there  were  tears  upon 
his  cheeks,  and  his    lips  were    tremulous.      He 
covered  his  eyes,  and  I  left  him.     A  few  days  after, 
when  he  had  erown  much  stronger,  he  held  up  to 
me  the  text  I  had  shown  him.     '  1  was  a  great  way 
ofl^*  he  said,  '  but  He  has  met  me  and  had  com- 
passion on  me.'     'You  feel  the  Saviour's  love?' 
Mt  fills  me  with  peace.'     'What   love  I    What  a 
Saviour!'  I  said,  in  my  thanksgiving.     'Shall  I 
not  write  to  your  mother  and  tell  her  that  her  son, 
who  was  dead,  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,   and  is 
found ? '    '  Will  it  not  be  too  much  trouble ? '    'Oh 
BO  I  a  pleasure    instead  ! '     I  wrote  the   blessed 
tidings,  making  the  mother's  heart  rejokre.     And 
&OW  OUT  Scripture  quilt  was  even  dearer  and  more 
Mcred  than  before. 

VIIL    THB  HIGHBST  FORM  OF  DOING  GOOD. 
('7^)  "^o  ^'^  K9^  to  men  is  the  great  work  of 


life ;  to  make  them  true  Christians  is  the  greatest 
good  we  can  do  them.  Every  investigation  brings 
us  round  to  this  point  Begin  here,  and  you  are 
like  one  who  strikes  water  flrom  a  rock  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains;  it  flows  down  all  the 
intervening  tracts  to  the  very  base.  If  we  could 
make  each  man  love  his  neighbour,  we  should  make 
a  happy  world.  The  true  method  is  to  begin  with 
ourselves,  and  so  to  extend  the  circle  to  all  around 
us.     It  should  be  perpetually  in  our  minds. 

— y.  PV,  Alexander. 

IX.  THE   SUPREME  QUALIFICATION  FOR 

DOING  GOOD. 

(1734.)  We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than 
in  any  other  way.  — Rowland  HilL 

(1735.)  As  for  doing  good,  that  is  one  of  the  pro* 
fessions  which  are  fiuL  What  good  I  do,  in  the 
common  sense  of  that  word,  must  be  aside  from  my 
main  path,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  unintended. 
Men  say,  practically,  Begin  where  vou  are,  and  such 
as  you  are,  without  aiming  mainly  to  become  of 
more  worth,  and  with  kindness  aforethought  go 
about  doing  good.  If  I  were  to  preach  at  all  m 
this  strain,  I  should  say,  rather.  Set  about  beine 
good.  As  if  the  sun  should  stop  when  he  haa 
kindled  his  fires  up  to  the  splendour  of  a  moon  or 
a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  go  about  like  a 
Robin  Goodfellow,  peeping  in  at  every  cottage  win- 
dow,  inspiring  lunatics,  and  tainting  meats,  and 
making  darkness  visible,  instead  of  steadilpr  increas- 
ing his  genial  heat  and  beneficence  till  be  is  of  such 
brightness  that  no  mortal  can  look  him  in  the  face, 
and  then,  and  in  the  meanwhile  too,  going  about 
the  world  in  his  own  orbit,  doing  it  good,  or  rather, 
as  a  truer  philosophy  has  discovered,  the  world 
going  about  him  getting  good.  ^Tkor€au% 

X.  ITS  REWARDS. 

L  PenonallnTlff  oration  and  oomfori 
(1736.)  Doing  good  is  the  best  way  for  receiving 
good  :  he  that  in  pity  to  a  poor  man  that  is  almost 
starved,  will  but  fall  to  rubbing  him,  shall  get  him* 
self  heat,  and  both  be  gainers. 

— Baxter^  16x5-1691. 

(1737.)  All  the  purest  ordinances  and  churched 
will  not  afford  that  solid  comfort,  a^  the  converting 
of  a  few  sinners  by  our  unwearied,  compassionate 
exhortations.  Two  men  in  a  frosty  season  come 
where  a  company  of  people  are  ready  to  starve ;  the 
one  of  them  laps  himself,  and  taketh  shelter,  for 
fear  lest  he  should  perish  with  them ;  the  other,  in 
pity,  falls  to  rub  them  that  he  may  recover  heat  in 
them,  and  while  he  laboureth  hard  to  help  them,  he 
getteth  far  better  heat  to  himself  than  his  unprofit- 
able companion  doth.  — Baxter^  1615-1091. 

a.  True  and  nnazpeoted  bapplneii. 

(1738.)  As  every  faithful  minister  is  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  he  doth  most  for  the  good  of  souls ; 
so  it  is  with  every  faithful  Christian.  A  candle  if 
it  be  not  burnt,  is  lost  and  good  for  nothing. 

^  Baxter f  1615-1691. 

(1739.)  Alexander,  the  Emperor,  was  one  day  out 
hunting ;  and  having  gone  ahead  of  hu  suite,  he 
fiLHcied  he  heard  a  groan :  the  groan  pierced  his 
heart ;  he  alighted  on  the  spot,  looked  around  him 
and  found  a  poor  man  at  the  point  of  death.  He 
bent  over  him,  chafed  his  temples,  excited  the  pooc 
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man  or  tried  to  do  so ;  he  v«nt  by  a  public  road, 
and  called  the  attention  of  a  surgeon  to  the  case 
of  the  poor  man.  *'Ohl"  said  the  surgeon, 
"he  is  dead  :  he  b  doul.**  ''Try  what  you  can  do,'* 
said  Alexander.  *'  He  is  dead,  said  the  surgeon. 
'*  Try  what  you  can  do."  The  surgeon  adopted  a 
set  bf  experimrntal  processes  at  the  command  of  the 
Emperor;  aiid  at  last  a  drop  of  blood  appeared. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  opened  vein  there  was  suction  ; 
respiration  was  forming  in  the  chest  of  the  man. 
Alexander's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  said — "Oh  I 
this  U  the  happiest  day  of  my  life ;  I  have  saved 
another  man's  life  !  '* 

What  says  another  mat  man  among  ourselves — 
Lord  Eldon?  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  which  he 
wrote  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  retired  from  the 
honours  of  office,  he  says — "  It  was  my  duty,  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  listen  to  the  record  of  the 
sentences  passed  by  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of 
London.  It  used  to  be  a  formal  thing,  when  the 
sentences  of  death  were  read  over  that  the  Chancel- 
lor should  give  his  assent ;  but  I  determined  after 
the  first  time  that  I  would  go  into  each  case,  and 
have  each  case  clearly  and  distinctly  stated.  It 
used  to  give  me  a  ^reat  deal  of  trouble  in  addition 
to  all  my  other  duties  ;  but  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  I  saved  the  lives  of  several  persons."  I 
SAy?  <lo  good  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  you  will  promote  your  own  honour  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  when  the  eye  sees  you,  it  will  bless  you  ; 
and  when  the  ear  hears  you,  it  will  bear  witness  to 
you.  — Beaumont. 

(1740.)  It  is  recorded  of  a  man  who  hsd  made 
an  ample  fortune  and  had  retired  to  a  country  seat 
to  enjoy  it,  that  when  he  had  nothing  to  do  he 
became  absolutely  wretched ;  so  wretched  that  he 
formed  the  horrible  idea  of  committing  suicide. 
Going  to  drown  himself  he  met  a  poor  woman  who 
l.ad  not  tasted  bread  for  four  and  twenty  hours ; 
cold — ragged — wretched —  starving  —  she  implored 
aid,  he  gave  her  a  shilling ;  and  the  grateful  smile 
reflected  from  the  starving  woman's  face  arrested  his 
career,  and  he  returned  a  wiser  and  a  better  man, 
saying  to  himself,  "  If  God  makes  me  the  instru- 
ment of  giving  happiness  by  the  gift  of  a  shillin<r,  I 
think  He  must  have  more  work  for  me  to  do  in  the 
world."  If  any  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  there- 
fore cannot  Bnd  happiness  in  the  world,  let  them 
apply  at  the  nearest  Sunday-school  for  work  as 
teachers,  Visit  the  first  day-school  and  take  an 
interest  in  it.  Follow  a  city  missionary  in  his  labori- 
ous, and  arduous,  and  excellent  toil  ;  and  you  will 
reap  blessing  in  that  poor  man's  footsteps.  If  you 
want  to  be  nappy,  do  good,  if  you  wish  to  rejoice, 
begin  to  be  benencent.  This  is  the  law  that  God 
has  made.  In  every  age,  in  every  circumstance,  in 
every  sphere,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  practically 
true ;  make  the  ex]>eriment,  and  you  will  find  it  is 
so  still.  ^Cumming, 

(1741.)  In  seeking  others'  good,  we  achieve  good 
ourselves.  I  know  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  prevalent  dulness,  and  drowsiness,  and 
spiritual  efinui  with  which  many  of  God's  children 
are  afflicted,  than  by  shaking  it  off  like  cobwebs, 
and  going  to  work.  Work  is  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite of  growth ;  and  exercise,  of  health  and 
deveiopm^'nt.  ^Vhen  good  Christian  people  tell  me 
about  being  in  a  saddened  condition,  when  they 
senfess  to  a  state  of  spiritual  stagnation,  and  say,  '  1 1 


am  making  but  little  progress  in  this  heavenly  way;* 
it  dues  not  seem  wondeiful  at  all.  The  man  who 
does  not  work  has  no  right  to  expect  anything  bat 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  and  deprivation,  azid 
ultimate  degradation,  and  he  will  get  it  stioncr  or 
later.  For  any  Christian  man  to  suppose  that  he  is 
simply  a  piece  of  sanctified  sponge,  to  continuously 
absorb  the  light  and  life  of  others  and  grow,  is 
sheer  nonsense.  He  will  by  and  hy  rot  I  He 
will  not  be  able  to  keep,  even  with  salL  If  yon 
would  be  healthily  developed,  voori.  If  there  is  a 
single  oqgan  of  the  body  that  is  weak,  use  it  well 
and  use  it  long,  and  stuength  will  come  to  iL  So 
with  regard  to  your  spiritual  life  There  is  no  such 
beneficent  arrangement  for  spiritual  growth  like  the 
effort  to  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind. 


(1743.)  If  we  view  this  microcosm,  the  human 
body,  we  shall  find  that  the  heart  does  not  receive 
the  blood  to  store  it  up,  but  while  it  pumps  it  in  at 
one  valve,  it  sends  it  forth  at  another.  The  blood 
is  always  circulating  eveiy where,  and  is  stagnant 
nowhere ;  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  fluids  in  a 
healthy  body,  they  are  in  a  constant  state  of  expen- 
diture. If  one  cell  stores  for  a  few  moments  its 
peculiar  secretion,  it  only  retains  it  till  it  is  perfectly 
fitted  for  its  appointed  use  in  the  body  ;  for  if  any 
cell  in  the  body  should  begin  to  store  up  its  secretion, 
its  store  would  soon  become  the  cause  of  inveterate 
disease ;  nay.  the  organ  would  soon  lose  the  power 
to  secrete  at  all,  if  it  did  not  give  forth  its  products, 
llie  whole  of  the  human  system  lives  by  giving. 
The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee,  and  will  not  guide  thee ;  for  if  it  does  not  per- 
form its  watchful  office,  the  whole  man  will  be  in  the 
ditch,  and  the  eye  will  be  covered  with  mire.  If 
the  members  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  general 
stock,  the  whole  body  will  become  poverty-stricken, 
and  be  given  up  to  the  bankruptcy  of  death.  Let 
us  learn,  then,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  the  great 
lesson,  that  to  get,  we  must  give  ;  th«it  to  accumiuate, 
we  must  scatter ;  that  to  make  ourselves  happy,  we 
must  make  others  happy ;  and  that  to  get  good  and 
become  spiritually  vigorous,  we  must  do  good,  and 
seek  the  spiritual  good  of  others.        — Spurgeon. 

(1743*)  A  physician  was  once  returning  to  his 
home,  when  he  saw  a  little  child  in  great  peril  in 
the  street.  Another  instant  she  would  have  been 
crushed  under  the  iron  hoofs  which  were  almost 
upon  her.  At  great  peril  to  himself,  he  rushed  for- 
ward, and  seizing  the  little  one,  bore  her  in  safety 
to  the  sidewalk.  Curiosity  impelled  him  to  look 
into  the  child's  face  that  he  might  see  if  he  knew 
whom  he  had  rescued.  Pushing  back  the  little  bon- 
net, what  were  his  feelings  to  see  that  it  was  his 
own  little  daughter  whose  life  he  had  saved.  So  he 
who  hastes  to  save  the  perishing  often  finds  rewards 
he  little  dreamed  of.  **  Whatever  thy  hands  find 
to  do,  do  it  with  all  your  might." 

S.  Tme  glory. 

(1744 )  If  there  be  nothing  so  glorioos  as  doing 
good,  if  there  is  nothing  that  makes  us  so  like  God, 
then  nothing  can  be  so  glorious  in  the  use  of  our 
money  as  to  use  it  all  in  works  of  love  and  goodness. 

(1745.)  Some  men  live  in  their  good  deeds,  and 
like  a  beautiful  insect^  or  a  delicate  moss  preserved 
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in  a  mass  of  golden,  aromatic  amber,  seem  to  lie 
embalmed  in  the  memory  of  their  worth. 

€.  Hie  apprtnrBl  of  Obrlrt. 

(1746.)  A  Rosiian  soldier,  one  rery  cold,  pieidnff 
Bight,  kept  duty  between  one  sentiy-box  and 
another.  A  poor  working  num,  moved  with  pity, 
took  off  his  coat  and  lent  it  to  the  soldier  to  keep 
him  warm ;  adding  that  be  should  soon  reach  home, 
while  the  soldier  would  be  exposed  out  of  doors  for 
tlie  night  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  the  soldier 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  poor  man  was  laid  on  his  death-bed,  and 
in  a  dream  saw  Jesus.  "  You  have  got  my  coat 
on,"  said  the  man.  "  Yes,  it  is  the  coat  you  lent 
to  me  that  cold  night  when  I  was  on  duty,  and  you 
by.    '  I  was  naked,  and  you  clothed  Met  " 


EDUCATION. 

1.  Itanatnra. 

(1747.)  Real  knowledge,  like  etetythSng  dte  of 
Ihe  highest  value,  is  not  to  be  obtained  easily.  It 
mast  be  worked  for, — studied  for, — thought  for, — 
and  more  than  all,  it  must  be  prayed  k)r.  And 
that  b  education  which  lays  the  ioundation  of  such 
habits, — and  gives  them,  so  far  a  boy's  early  age 
will  allow,  their  proper  exercise. 

—Arnold^  1795-1842. 

(1748.)  Because  education  k  a  djmamical,  not  a 
mechanical  process,  the  more  powerful  and  vigor- 
ous the  mind  of  the  teacher,  tne  more  clearly  and 
readily  he  can  grasp  things,  the  better  fitted  he  is  to 
cultivate  the  mind  of  another.  And  to  this  I  find 
myself  coming  more  and  more ;  I  care  lest  and  less 
for  information,  more  and  more  for  the  true  exercise 
of  the  mind  ;  for  answering  questions  concisely  and 
comprehensively,  for  showing  a  command  of  lan- 
guage, a  delicacy  of  taste,  a  comj^rehensiveness 
ci  thought^  and  a  power  of  combination. 

—Arnold^  1795-1843. 

(1749.)  A  girl  may  be  shown  how  to  dam  and 
how  to  patch,  how  to  bake  and  how  to  brew,  how 
to  scrub  and  how  to  rub,  how  to  buy  pennyworths 
with  jtennief,  and  yet  be  sent  out  to  the  rich  man  a 
defective  servant,  and  to  the  poor  man  an  unthrifty 
uncomfortable  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may 
have  received  formal  instruction  in  no  one  of  these 
tilings,  and  yet  be  able  to  overcome  eveiy  difiiculty 
as  it  arises,  by  help  of  the  spirit  that  has  been  put 
into  her,  and  will  not  only  soon  do  well,  but  will 
perpetually  advance  towards  perfection  in  whatever 
ministry  may  be  demanded  of  her  by- the  circum- 
•tances  of  her  future  life.  If  she  has  been  trained 
to  live  l>y  How  and  Why, — always  pouring  down 
through  these  conductors  the  whole  energy  of  the 
mind  upon  the  matter  actually  in  hand,— she  will 
gurely  make  a  wise  wife  or  a  clever  servant. 

— Household  Wordi, 

%.  Raolijeot), 

(1750.)  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 

public,  of  peace  and  war But  here  the 

main  skill  a!nd  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them 
[the  learners]  with  lectures  and  explanations  upon 
everv  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  a  study  of  learning, 


and  the  admiration  of  virtue  ;  stirred  up  with  high 
hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  wirthy 
patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  Onmous  to  all  ages. 

— Ajilton,  i6o£-i674. 

(1751.)  I  hesitate  not  to  a<;sert,  as  a  Christian, 
that  religion  is  the  first  rational  object  of  education. 
Whatever  mav  be  the  fate  of  my  children  in  this 
transitory  world,  about  which,  I  hope,  I  am  as  solici- 
tous as  I  ought  to  be,  I  would,  if  possible,  secure  a 
happy  meeting  with  them  in  a  fiiture  and  everlast- 
ing life.  I  can  well  enough  bear  their  reproaches 
for  not  enabling  them  to  attain  to  worldly  honours 
and  distinctions ;  but  to  have  been  in  any  measure 
accessory,  by  my  neglect,  to  their  final  perdition, 
would  be  the  occasion  of  such  reproach  and  blame, 
as  would  be  absolutely  insupportable. 

— Priestley. 

(1753.)  The  object  of  a  liberal  education  u  to 
develop  the  whole  mental  system  of  man  ; — to  make 
his  speculative  inferences  coincide  with  his  practical 
convictions ; — to  enable  him  to  render  a  reason  for 
the  belief  that  is  in  him,  and  not  to  leave  him  in  the 
condition  of  Solomon's  sluggard,  who  is  wiser  in  hit 
own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  row  render  a  reason. 

--iVhewell. 

S.  Its  naoenltr. 

(1753.)  Like  as  a  field,  although  it  be  fertile,  can 
bring  forth  no  fruit  except  it  be  first  tilled  and  seed 
cast  in :  so  the  mind,  although  it  be  apt  of  itself, 
cannot  without  learning  bring  forth  any  goodness. 

— Cawdray^  1 598-1664. 

(1754.)  The  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not  more  obvi« 
ously  require  labour  and  cultivation  to  prepare  them 
for  our  use  and  subsistence,  than  our  faculties  demand 
instruction  and  regulation  in  order  to  qualify  us  to 
become  upright  and  valuable  members  of  society, 
useful  to  others,  01  happy  in  ourselves. 

— Barrow^  1631-1713. 

(1755.)  I  consider  a  human  soul  without  educa- 
tion like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of 
its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher 
fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine, 
and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and 
vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it  Education, 
after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble 
mind  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  per* 
fection,  which  without  such  helps  aie  never  able  to 
make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
same  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  education 
which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine 
of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue 
lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble,  and  that  the  art  of 
the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter 
and  removes  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone, 
the  sculptor  only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a 
block  01  marble,  education  is  to  a  human  soul  The 
philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the 
good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  con- 
cealed in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  educatioD 
might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  lighL 

— Addison^  1672-1719. 

(1756.)  Education,  In  the  most  exteniive  sense  of 
the  word,  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that 
b  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives  s 
and  in  this  sense  I  use  it    Some  such  preparatioa 
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il  ileceflsary  for  All  conditions,  because  without  it 
they  must  be  miaerable»  and  probably  will  be  vicious, 
when  they  grow  up,  either  from  the  want  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  from  want  of  rational  and 
inuflfensive  occupation.  In  civilised  life,  everyihing 
is  effected  by  art  and  skill.  Whence,  a  person  who 
is  provided  with  neither  (and  neither  can  be  acquired 
without  exercise  and  instruction)  will  be  useless; 
and  he  that  is  useless,  will  generally  be  at  the  same 
time  mischievous  to  the  community.  So  that  to 
send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world  is  injurious 
to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  it  is  little  better  than  to 
turn  out  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets. 

—Palty^  1 743-1 805. 

(1757.)  Despotism  is  the  only  form  of  government 
which  may  with  safety  to  itself  neglect  the  education 
of  its  infant  poor.  — Harsley^  1 733-1 806. 

(1758.)  I  am  persuaded  that  the  extreme  profli- 
gacy, improvidence,  and  misery  which  are  so  preva- 
lent among  the  labouring  classes  in  many  countries 
are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  education. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  compared  with  that  of  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland.  — Robert  Hall^  1764-1831. 

(1759)  Culture's  hand 

Has  scattered  verdure  o*er  the  land  ; 
And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule  serene. 
Where  barren  wild  usurped  the  scene. 
And  such  is  man — a  soil  which  breeds 
Or  sweetest  flowers  or  vilest  weeds  ; 
Flowers  lovely  as  the  morning  light^ 
Weeds  deadly  as  an  aconite  ; 
Jiist  as  his  heart  is  trained  to  bear 
The  poisonous  weed,  or  flow'ret  fiair. 

4  fhonld  begin  early. 

(1760.)  Education  maybe  compared  to  the  graft- 
ing of  a  tree.  Every  gardener  knows  that  the 
youtifrer  the  wilding*stock  is  that  is  to  be  grafted, 
the  easier  and  the  more  effectual  is  the  operation, 
because,  then,  one  scion  put  on  just  above  the  root« 
will  become  the  main  stem  of  the  tree,  and  all  the 
branches  it  puts  forth  will  be  of  the  right  sort. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tree  is  to  be  grafted  at 
a  considerable  age  (which  may  be  very  successfully 
done),  you  have  to  put  on  twenty  or  thirty  grafts  on 
the  several  branches  ;  and  afterwards  you  will  have 
to  be  watching  from  time  to  time  for  the  wilding- 
shoots  which  the  stock  will  be  putting  forth,  and 
pruning  them  off.  And  even  so  one  whose  character 
IS  to  be  reformed  at  mature  age  will  find  it  necessary 
not  merely  to  implant  a  right  principle  once  for  all, 
but  also  to  bestow  a  distinct  attention  on  the  cor* 
rection  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  bad  habit. 

^Whately^  1787-1863. 

(1 761.)  Youth  is  that  period  in  which,  if  you 
would  educate  men,  they  must  be  educated.  If 
they  are  not  educated  then,  they  will  not  be  edu- 
cated, and  no  repentance  can  change  the  fact. 
When  the  plates  are  prepared  for  steel  engravings, 
the  steel  is  made  soft ;  and  then  the  graver  worics 
out  the  picture ;  and  then  the  plate  is  put  into  a 
furnace  and  brought  to  great  hardness,  so  that  im* 
pressions  can  be  taken  ofl"  by  the  hundreds  without 
wearing  it.  Now  the  time  to  engrave  men  is  youth, 
when  the  plate  is  soft  and  ductile.  Manhood  is 
hard,  and  cannot  be  cut  easily,  any  more  than  tern- 1 
pered  steeL  ^BoecJUr.     | 


8.  Oannot  be  Imposed  on  any  oneL 

(1762.)  Every  man  who  rises  above  the  commoii 
level  receives  two  educations:  the  first  from  his 
instructors ;  the  second,  the  most  personal  and  im- 
portant, fix>m  himselfl  — Gibbon^  I737~1794- 

(1763O  Costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets 
have  no  magical  power  to  make  scholars.  As  s 
man  is  in  all  circumstances,  under  God,  the  master 
of  his  own  fortune,  so  he  is  the  maker  of  his  own 
mind.  The  Creator  has  so  constituted  the  human 
intellect  that  it  can  only  grow  by  its  own  action : 
it  will  certainly  and  necessarily  grow.  Every  man 
must  therefore  educate  himself.  His  books  and 
teachers  are  but  helps  ;  the  work  is  his.  A  man  is 
not  educated  until  he  has  the  ability  to  summon,  in 
an  emergency,  his  mental  powers  in  vigorous  cxei^ 
else  to  effect  its  proposed  object  It  is  not  the  man 
who  has  seen  the  most,  or  read  the  most,  who  can 
do  this;  such  a  one  is  in  danger  of  being  borne  down, 
like  a  beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded  moj^  of 
other  men's  thoughts.  Nor  is  it  the  man  who  can 
boast  merely  of  native  vigour  and  capacity.  The 
greatest  of  all  warriors  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy 
had  not  the  pre-eminence  because  nature  had  given 
him  strength  and  he  carried  the  largest  bow  ;  but 
because  self-discipline  had  Uught  him  how  to  bend 
it.  ^Daniel  kVebsier. 

C  Some  minds  are  Incapable  of  It. 

(1764.)  Professions  of  universal  education  axe  se 
ludicrous  as  professions  of  universal  cure  ;  the  obli- 
quity and  inaptitude  of  some  minds  being  absolutely 
incurable.  —  ff'.  /,\  Ciui^m. 

7.  Mistakes  in  ednoatlon. 

(1765.)  The  general  mistake  among  ns  in  the 
educating  our  children  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we 
take  care  of  their  persons  and  n^lect  their  minds ; 
in  our  sons  we  are  so  intent  upon  adorning  Uieir 
minds  that  we  wholly  neglect  their  bodies.  It  is  from 
this  that  you  shall  see  a  young  lady  celebrated  and 
admired  in  all  the  assemblies  about  town,  when  her 
elder  brother  is  afraid  to  come  into  a  room.  From 
this  ill-management  it  arises  that  we  frequently 
observe  a  man's  life  is  half  spent  before  he  is  taken 
notice  of;  and  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her  yeaia 
is  out  of  fashion  and  n^lected. 

—Hugha^  i677-i7ja 

(1766.)  With  respect  to  the  education  of  boys, 
I  think  they  are  generally  made  to  draw  in  Latin 
and  Greek  trammels  too  soon.  It  is  pleasing,  no 
doubt,  to  a  parent,  to  see  his  child  already  in  some 
sort  a  proficient  in  those  languages  at  an  age  when 
most  others  are  entirely  ignorant  of  them  ;  but 
hence  it  often  happens  that  a  boy  who  couW  con- 
strue a  fable  of  ^sop  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age^ 
having  exhausted  his  little  stock  of  attention  and 
diligence  in  making  that  notable  acquisition,  grows 
weary  of  his  task,  conceives  a  dislike  for  study,  and 
perhaps  makes  but  a  very  indifferent  progress  after* 
wards.  ^Ccwper. 

(1767.)  It  is  an  ill-judged  thrift,  in  some  rich 
parents,  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  mean  employments, 
for  the  sake  of  savmg  the  charge  of  a  more  expensive 
education ;  for  these  sons,  when  they  become 
masters  of  their  liberty  and  fortune,  will  hardly  con- 
tinue in  occupations  by  which  they  think  themselves 
degraded ;  and  are  seldom  qualified  for  anything 
better.  — /Wo',  1743-1805. 
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•.  UUlteiiiitr  i*  imponlVte. 

<1768.)  Men  hope,  by  systems  and  rules,  toslupe 
different  minds  according  to  one  fixed  model ;  but 
nature  and  the  accidents  of  life  intervene  to  thwart 
the  design,  and  thus  keep  up  the  infinite  diversity 
of  intellect  and  attainments,  corresponding  to  the 
equally  varied  tempers  and  fortunes  of  manicind. 

^W.  B.  Cltdow, 

0769.)  It  must 'not  be  forgotten  that  education 
resembles  the  grafting  of  a  tree  in  this  point  also, 
that  there  must  be  some  affinity  between  the  stock 
and  the  gralt,  though  a  very  important  practical 
difference  may  exist ;  for  example,  between  a  worth- 
less crab  and  a  fine  apple.  Even  so,  the  new 
nature,  as  it  may  be  called,  superinduced  by  educa- 
tion, must  always  retain  some  relation  to  the  ori^nal 
one,  though  differing  in  most  important  pomts. 
You  cannot,  by  any  kind  of  artificial  training,  make 
9ny  thing  of  any  one,  and  obliterate  all  trace  of  the 
natural  character.  Those  who  hold  that  this  is 
possible,  and  attempt  to  effect  it,  resemble  Virgil, 
who  (whether  in  ignorance  or,  as  sonte  think,  bv 
way  of  "  poetical  licence  '*)  talks  of  grafting  an  oak 
OQ  an  elm :  ^'glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis." 

^Whately,  1787-1863. 

f.  FnUl«  idioola. 

(1770.)  A  boy  will  leam  more  true  wisdom  in  a 
tmblic  school  in  a  year,  than  by  a  private  education 
Id  five.  It  is  not  from  masters,  but  from  their 
equals,  youth  leam  a  knowledge  of  the  world  :  the 
little  tricks  they  play  each  other,  the  punishment 
tliat  frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  just 
picture  of  the  great  world ;  and  all  the  ways  of  men 
are  practised  in  a  public  school  in  miniature.  It  is 
true,  a  child  is  early  made  acquainted  with  some 
vices  in  a  school;  but  it  is  better  to  know  these 
when  a  boy,  than  be  first  taught  them  when  a  man  \ 
far  their  novelty  then  may  have  irresistible  charma. 

— Goidsmith^  I72S-I774. 

M.IUBMiittiL 

(1771.)  Many  are  bom  into  the  world,  not  onlv 
witL  the  ^neral  taint  of  original  sin,  but  also  with 
•nch  particular  propensities,  such  predominant  inclin- 
a''  >ns  to  vice,  that  they  are  as  fruitful  a  soil  for  the 
devil  to  plant  in,  and  afibrd  as  much  fuel  for  sin  to 
flame  out  upon,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  utmost  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  to  supply  them  with.  But 
God,  who  in  His  most  wise  providence  restrains 
many  whom  He  never  renews,  has  many  ways  to 
jnvvent  the  outrageous  eruption  of  this  vicious  prin- 
dple.  And  one  great  one  is  this  of  a  pious  education; 
which  mav  lay  such  strong  fetters,  such  power- 
ful restrictions  upon  the  heart,  that  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  lash  out  into  those  excesses  and  enormities, 
which  the  more  licentious  and  debauched  part  of  the 
world  wallow  in :  yet  still,  though  by  this  the  un- 
clean bird  be  caged  up,  the  uncleanness  of  its  nature 
is  not  hereby  changed.  For  as  no  mking  or  harrow- 
ing can  alter  the  nature  of  a  barren  ground,  though 
it  may  smooth  and  level  it  to  the  eye ;  so  neither  can 
those  early  disciplines  of  parents  and  tutors  extirpate 
the  innate  appetites  of  the  soul,  and  turn  a  bad  heart 
into  a  good ;  they  may  indeed  draw  some  plausible 
lines  01  civility  upon  the  outward  carriage  and  con- 
venation,  but  to  conquer  a  natural  inclination  is  the 
work  of  a  higher  power.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
always  looked  upon  as  a  high  mercy,  where  God  is 
pleased  to  do  so  much  for  a  man  as  this  comes  to ; 
and  whosoever  he  is,  who  in  his  minority  hat  been 


kept  from  those  extravagances  which  his  depraved 
nature  would  otherwise  have  carried  him  out  to,  and 
so  has  grown  up  under  the  eve  of  a  careful  and 
severe  tuition,  has  cause  with  bended  knees  to 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  being  bom  of  religious 
parents,  and  bred  up  under  virtuous  and  discreet 
govemors ;  and  to  bless  God,  without  any  danger 
of  Pharisaical  arrogance,  that  upon  this  account  "  \i\ 
is  not  as  many  other  men  are."  But  still  (as  I  have 
noted),  all  this  is  but  "the sweeping  and  gambhing 
of  the  house ;  '*  and  though  education  may  some- 
times do  that,  yet  it  is  grace  only  that  can  keep  out 
"the  unclean  spiiit."  And  consequently  such  a 
person,  notwithstanding  all  this  outward  flourish  of 
behaviour,  must  yet  know  that  his  heart  may  be  all 
this  while  as  really  unrenewed,  and  upon  that  score 
as  impure,  as  the  heart  of  those,  who,  not  being 
hampered  with  such  early  preventions,  break  forth 
into  the  most  open  and  flagitious  practices. 

—South,  i633>i7i6w 

(1773.)  I  think  we  may  assert  that  in  a  hundred 
men  there  are  more  than  ninety  who  are  what  they 
are,  good  or  bad,  useful  or  pemicious  to  society, 
from  the  instruction  they  have  received.  It  is 
on  education  that  depend-  the  great  differences 
observable  among  them.  The  least  and  most  im* 
perceptible  impressions  received  in  our  infancy  have 
consequences  very  important,  and  of  a  long  duration. 
It  is  with  these  first  impressions  as  with  a  river, 
whose  waters  we  can  easily  turn,  by  different  canals, 
in  quite  opposite  courses ;  so  that  from  the  insensible 
direction  the  stream  receives  at  its  source,  it  takes 
different  directions,  and  at  last  arrives  at  places  far 
distant  from  each  other ;  and  with  the  same  facility 
we  may,  I  think,  tum  the  minds  of  children  to  what 
direction  we  please.  — Locke,  1632-1704. 

(1773.)  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
actual  failure,  and  failure  as  to  the  production  of 
visible  effect  It  appears  more  has  been  effected 
by  education  than  is  really  apparent.  The  water 
has  been  frozen,  and  to  bring  the  ice  even  to  the 
state  of  cold  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  caloric 
has  been  employed.  They  have  exi  ended  much 
fuel,  taken  much  pains,  enough  to  make  the  water 
boil  had  it  been  cold  water  when  they  began  ;  but 
though,  when  they  put  their  hand  in  the  vessel, 
they  now  feel  the  water  cold,  even  that  is  an  advance 
upon  the  ice.  So  when  they  saw  the  state  of  crime, 
however  they  might  lament  it,  they  consider  what 
the  extent  of  evil  would  have  beeh  but  for  so  much 
religious  education.  In  calculating  the  good  done, 
the  evil  prevented  must  be  considered,  and  if  this 
is  not  so  apparent,  it  is  not  less  reaL       — Salter, 

(1774.)  Kane  me  all  the  thieves  in  Gibbet  Street 
to-morrow,  and  the  place  will  be  crammed  with 
fresh  tenants  in  a  week  ;  but  catch  me  up  the  young 
thieves  from  the  gutter  and  the  doorsteps ;  take 
Jonathan  Wild  from  the  breast;  send  Mrs.  Shep* 
pard  to  Bridewell,  but  take  hale  young  Jock  out  of 
her  arms  ;  teach  and  wash  me  this  young  unkempt 
vicious  colt,  and  he  will  run  for  the  Virtue  Stakes 
yet ;  take  the  young  child,  the  little  lamt,  before 
the  gceaX  Jack  Sheppard  ruddles  him  and  folds  him 
for  his  own  black  flock  in  Hades  ;  give  him  some 
soap,  instead  of  whipping  him  for  stealing  a  cake  of 
hrown  Windsor ;  teach  him  the  Gospel,  instead  of 
sending  him  to  the  treadmill  for  haunting  chapels 
and  purloining  prayer-books  out  of  pews  ;  put  him 
in  the  wa)  of  filling  shop-tills,  instead  of  tianspocV 
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Iiig  him  when  he  crawls  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 
empty  them  ;  let  him  know  that  he  has  a  body  fit 
and  made  for  something  better  than  to  be  kicked, 
bruised,  chained,  pinched  with  hunger,  clad  in  rags 
or  prison  Friy,  or  mangled  with  jailer^s  cat ;  let 
him  Icnow  that  he  has  a  soul  to  be  saved.  In  God's 
name,  take  care  of  the  children,  somebody ;  and 
there  will  soon  be  an  oldest  inhabitant  in  Gibbet 
Street,  and  never  a  new  one  to  succeed  him  1 

—Household  Wordt. 

(1775.)  When  vou  show  me  a  man  who  has  been 
cultured,  you  ought  to  show  me  a  man  that  is  better 
built  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  life  than  any  that 
are  uncultured. 

During  the  war  we  sent  into  the  camp  both 
classes ;  and  we  expected  the  rude  swain,  who  had 
known  only  coarseness,  would  make  a  better  soldier, 
and  resist  all  the  hardships  of  the  field  more  easily 
than  the  young  man  who  had  pased  through 
college,  or  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  wealth  and  refinement ;  but  experience  did  not 
justify  that  expectation.  It  was  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  although  the  regiments  that  were  gath- 
ered from  the  country  were  physically  hardier  than 
those  that  came  from  the  cities,  they,  after  all,  could 
not  endure  the  service  as  well.  It  was  found  that 
those  who  came  from  the  cities,  and  had  more  mind, 
more  brain-power,  and  had  been  brought  up  in 
wealth  and  with  culture,  were  more  efiicient  than 
the  opposite  class.  It  was  found  that  educated 
intelligence  was  a  better  preservative  than  mere 
muscular  strength,  and  that  those  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  dainty  conditions  of  life  adapted 
themselves  more  easily  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp 
than  those  who  came  from  the  poorer  ranks  of 
society.  It  was  found  that  men  who  had  mental 
resources  could  bear  up  under  wounds,  and  would 
recover,  where  those  who  were  without  such  re- 
sources were  more  apt  to  sicken  and  die.  It  is  the 
result  of  education  to  make  men  more  enduring, 
not  simply  in  the  midst  of  favourable  circumstance, 
but  everywhere. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  French  nobility  were 
expelled  from  France,  after  the  French  Revolution, 
they  bore  their  exile  and  wanderings  more  nobly, 
and  were  more  self-helpful,  than  the  common 
peasantry,  or  than  men  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life 
who  were  also  expelled.  And  when  the  Hungarian 
expulsion  brought  Kossuth  and  his  noble  band  to 
this  country,  no  equal  number  of  men  ever  justified 
culture  more,  by  adapting  themselves  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  complaint  or  repining 
meeting  the  hardships  of  their  cnanged  methods  of 
iivelih^xl.  A  true  education  makes  a  man  larger 
and  better,  and  fits  him  for  revolutions.  If  one  has 
lived  in  refinement,  and  in  a  changed  condition 
goes  down  to  the  bottom,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  barrenness  and  coarseness,  that  culture  which 
he  has  acquired  sustains  him,  and  makes  him 
superior  to  his  condition.  — Bseckir, 


ELECTION. 

1.  Its  oanse  and  metbod. 

(1776.)  Paul  considers  the  chain  of  our  talTation, 
depending  on  four  links — election,  vocation,  justifi- 
cation, and  glorification  (Rom.  viii.  30) ;  the  first 
whereof  hath  no  beginning,  the  last  no  ending. 
Here  is  the  kindness  of  a  Father,  that  singles  out 
iome  special  children,  to  whom  He  bears  the  greatest 


affection,  and  intends  most  good  ;  and  in  this  con- 
sists election.  In  good  time  He  declares  Hit 
affection,  and  makes  His  love  manifest  to  them  ; 
there  is  vocation.  Then  He  conforms  them  to 
His  own  image,  gives  them  a  place  in  court,  Hbm 
honour  of  children,  the  earnest  of  His  Spirit,  in 
token  of  assurance  ;  there  is  justification.  Lastly, 
He  bids  them  enter  into  their  Father's  joy,  makes 
them  co-heirs  with  His  eldest  Son  in  the  possession 
of  bliss ;  there  is  glorification.  God  hath  chosen 
us  before  the  world,  created  us  with  the  world, 
called  us  from  the  world,  justified  us  in  the  world, 
and  He  will  save  us  in  the  world  to  come.  lie 
that  chose  us  when  we  were  not,  and  called  us  when 
we  were  naught,  and  hath  justified  us  being  sinners, 
will  glorify  us  being  saints.  The  Husbandman  of 
heaven  chooseth  out  a  plot  of  ground  at  His  own 
pleasure ;  there  is  election  :  He  sows  this  with  the 
immortal  seed,  by  His  word ;  there  is  vocation : 
He  waters  it  with  the  dew  of  Hermon,  the  graces  cf 
His  Spirit ;  there  is  sanctificaiion  :  when  it  is  ripe 
He  reaps  it  from  the  earth,  and  carries  it  into  the 
bam  of  heaven ;  there  is  salvation. 

— Adams^  1654. 

(1777.)  In  election  we  behold  God  the  Father  in 
choosing ;  in  vocation,  God  the  Son  teaching ;  in 
justification,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  sealing ;  in  salva- 
tion, the  whole  Deity  crowning.  God  chooseth  of 
His  love ;  Christ  caileth  by  His  Word  ;  the  Spirit 
sealeth  by  His  grace :  now  the  fruit  of  all  this,  of 
God's  love  choosing,  of  Christ's  Word  calling,  of  the 
Spirit's  grace  sanctifying,  is  our  eternal  glory  and 
blessedness  in  heaven.  In  election  God  bestows  on 
us  His  love ;  in  calling  He  grants  the  blessing  of 
His  Word  ;  in  Justifying  He  communicates  to  us  the 
sweetness  of  His  Spirit ;  in  glorifying  He  doth 
wholly  give  us  Himself.  We  see  far  with  our  body's 
eye,  sense ;  further  with  the  mind's  eye,  reason ; 
furthest  with  the  souKs  eye,  faith.  The  rational  eye 
doth  not  so  far  exceed  the  sensual,  as  the  spiritual 
exceeds  the  rational.  Calling  illuminates  the  mind 
with  knowledge  ;  sanctifying  seals  up  the  heart  with 
spiritual  comfort ;  salvation  crowns  all,  even  the 
soul  with  immortal  bliss.  This  gradation  of  assur- 
ance is  sweetly  contracted  by  St.  Paul ;  *'  Whom 
He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also  called:  whom  He 
called,  them  He  also  justified :  and  whom  He  justified, 
them  He  also  glorified."  Wherein  the  fathers  have 
found  the  four  causes  of  our  salvation.  In  predes- 
tinatin«r,  the  efficient  cause,  which  is  God's  love. 
In  calling,  the  material  cause,  which  is  Christ's 
death,  delivered  in  His  Word  that  doth  call  us.  In 
justifying  there  is  the  formal  cause,  a  lively  faith. 
In  ^lorf^'^'^S  there  is  the  final  cause,  that  is,  ever- 
lasting life.  Paradise  had  four  rivers  that  watered 
the  earth  :  these  four  springs  come  from  the  Eden 
of  heaven  and  run  through  the  earth ;  and  howso- 
i^ver  neglected  by  many,  they  make  glad  the  city 
of  God.  So  Bernard  sweetly :  Eternal  life  is 
granted  to  us  in  election,  promised  in  our  vocation, 
sealed  in  our  justification,  possessed  in  our  glorifica* 
tion.  Conclude,  then,  faithfully  to  thy  own  soul, 
I  believe,  therefore  1  am  justified  ;  I  am  justified, 
therefore  I  am  sanctified  ;  I  am  sanctified,  therefore 
I  am  called  ;  I  am  called,  therefore  I  am  elected  ;  I 
am  elected,  therefore  I  shall  be  saved.  Oh  !  settled 
comfort  of  joy,  which  ten  thousand  devils  shall  never 
make  void  I  ^-'Adams,  1654. 

(1778.)   Inward  holiness  and  eternal  gloiy  are 
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the  crown  with  which  God  adorns  ind  dignifiet  His 
elect  Bat  thev  are  not  the  cause  of  election*  A 
king  is  not  niaae  a  king  by  the  royal  robes  he  wears, 
and  by  the  crown  that  encircles  his  brow ;  but  he 
therefore  wears  his  robes,  and  puts  on  his  crown, 
because  he  is  a  king.  ^^SalUr. 

S.  ItodailgiL 

(1 779-)  What  was  God  driving  at  in  His  electing 
tome  out  of  the  lump  of  mankind  ?  Was  it  only 
their  impunity  He  desired,  that  while  others  were 
1^  to  swim  in  torment  and  misery,  they  should  only 
be  exempted  from  that  infelicity?  No,  sure;  the 
Apostle  will  tell  us  more.  '*  He  hatli  chosen  us  in 
Hun  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
should  be  holy."  Mark,  not  because  He  foresaw 
that  thev  would  be  of  themselves  holy,  but  that  they 
should  be  holy ;  this  was  that  God  resolved  He 
would  make  them  to  be.  As  if  some  curious  work- 
man, seeing  a  forest  growing  upon  his  own  ground 
of  trees  (aU  alike,  not  one  better  than  another), 
should  mark  some  above  all  the  rest,  and  set  them 
apart  ih  his  thoughts,  as  resolving  to  make  some 
rare  pieces  of  workmanship  of  them.  Thus  God 
choce  some  out  of  the  lump  of  mankind,  whom  He 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  to  carve  His  own  image 
npon  them,  which  consists  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  ;  a  piece  of  such  rare  workmanship  which, 
when  God  hath  finished,  and  shall  show  it  to  men 
and  angels,  will  appear  to  exceed  the  fabric  of  heaven 
and  earth  itselfl  ^Gumail^  1617-1679. 

S.  FiizidihMnoarrvinMtforeontliiTuuioelnflxi. 

(178a)  A  temptation  which  Satan  suggests  into 
the  minds  of  carnal  men,  God*s  decree  of  predesti- 
nation is  unchangeable  as  Himself;  and,  therefore, 
if  thon  art  decteu  of  God,  thou  mayest  go  on  in  thy 
sins,  Tet  surely  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  He  will 
give  thee  repentance,  though  it  be  deferred  to  the 
last  gasp,  but  if  thou  be  rejected  of  God  in  His 
eternal  counsel,  then  take  what  pains  thou  wilt,  all 
b  in  vain,  for  those  whom  He  has  reprobated  shall 
be  condemned.  And  therefore  much  better  were  it 
to  take  thy  pleasure  whilst  thou  art  in  this  life,  for 
the  punishments  of  the  life  to  come  vt^ill  be  enough, 
though  thou  addest  no  torments  of  this  life  unto  them. 

But  if  we  consider  of  this  temptation  aright,  and 
sound  it  to  the  bottom,  we  shall  find,  firsts  that  it 
is  most  foolish  and  ridiculous;  ucondly^  that  it  is 
most  fidse  and  impious. 

That  it  is  most  foolish  will  easily  appear  if  we  use 
the  like  manner  of  reason  in  worldly  matters.  For 
it  is  all  one  as  if  a  man  should  thus  say  :  Thy  time 
Is  appointed,  and  the  Lord  in  His  counsel  has  set 
down  how  long  thou  shalt  live.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
ordained  that  thy  time  shall  be  short,  use  what 
means  thou  wilt  of  physic  and  good  diet,  yet  thou 
shalt  not  prolong  it  one  day.  But  if  God  has  decreed 
that  thou  shalt  live  till  old  age,  take  what  courses 
thou  wilt,  run  into  all  desperate  dangers,  use  surfeit- 
ing and  all  disorder  of  diet,  nay,  eat  no  meat  at  all, 
and  yet  thon  shalt  live  till  thou  art  an  old  man. 

Or,  as  if  he  should  say :  God  has  decreed  already 
whether  thou  shalt  be  rich  or  poor.  And  if  He  has 
appointed  thee  to  be  poor,  take  never  so  much 
pains,  follow  thy  calling  as  diligently  as  thou  wilt, 
abstain  from  all  wastefulness  and  prodigality,  yet 
thou  shalt  never  get  any  wealth.  But  if  thou  art 
pre-ordained  to  be  rich,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and 
■catter  it  abroad  in  the  streets,  spend  thy  time  in 
gaming,  drinking,  and  whuring,  never  troubling  thy 


bead  with  care,  nor  thy  hands  with  work,  yet  thou 
shalt  be  a  wealthy  man. 

Now,  who  would  not  laugh  at  such  absurd  manner 
of  reasoning,  if  any  should  use  it  ?  Because  erery 
man  knows  that  as  God  has  decreed  the  lime  of  oui 
life,  so  He  has  decreed  also  that  we  should  use  the 
means  whereby  our  lives  may  be  preserved  so  long  ' 
as  He  has  ordained  that  we  should  live,  namely, 
avoiding  of  dangers,  good  diet,  and  physic  ;  and  as 
He  has  decreed  that  a  man  should  be  rich,  so  He 
has  decreed  also  that  he  should  use  all  ^ood  means 
of  attaining  unto  riches,  namely,  providence  and 
pains  in  getting,  and  care  and  frugality  in  keeping 
that  he  has  gotten;  and  whosoever  use  not  the 
means  do  m^e  it  manifest  that  they  were  not 
ordained  unto  the  end.  Although,  indeed,  because 
the  Lord  would  show  His  absolute  and  almighty 
power,  He  does  not  always  tie  Himself  unto  means, 
but  sometimes  crosses  and  makes  them  ineffectual 
to  their  ends,  and  sometimes  He  effects  what  He 
will  without  or  contrary  to  means ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  some  quickly  die  who  use  all  means  to  preserve 
health,  and  some  become  poor  who  use  all  means  of 
obtaining  riches,  whereas  others,  being  deprived  of 
means,  attain  unto  long  life  and  riches  by  the  imme- 
diate blessing  of  God.  But  ordinarily  the  means  and 
end  go  together,  and  therefore  it  is  fond  presumption 
to  hope  without  the  use  of  means  10  attain  unto  the 
end.  And  thus  it  is  also  in  spiritual  matters  apper- 
taining to  everlasting  life.  They  whom  God  has 
elected  He  has  also  ordained,  that  they  should  attain 
unto  and  use  all  good  means  tending  thereunto-* 
namely,  faith,  repentance,  sanctification,  and  new« 
ness  of  life. 

But  as  this  temptation  is  foolish,  so  also  it  is  false ; 
for  whereas  He  says  that  though  we  live  in  our  sins 
without  repentance,  yet  we  may  be  elected  and 
therefore  saved,  and  though  we  take  never  so  great 
pains  in  God's  service,  and  most  carefully  endeavour 
to  spend  our  lives  in  holiness  and  righteousness,  yet 
we  may  ht  reprobates,  and  therefore  shall  be  con- 
demned. This  is  utterly  untrue.  For  whomsoever 
the  Lord  has  ordained  to  everlasting  life,  those  also 
He  has  ordained  to  use  the  means  whereby  they 
may  be  saved :  and  consequently  whosoever  use 
these  means  may  be  assured  of  their  salvation. 
Whosoever  neglect  and  despise  these  means  they 
manifestly  declare  that  they  are  not  in  the  number 
of  the  elect,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  their  neglect 
and  contempt.  For  the  end  and  the  means  are 
inseparably  joined  in  God's  decree:  so  that  they 
who  use  the  one  shall  obtain  the  other.  Those  who 
neglect  and  contemn  tly*  means  shall  never  attain 
unto  the  end.  — Vcwname^  1644. 

( 1 78 1 .)  Predestination  is  pleaded.  If  I  be  written 
to  life,  I  may  do  this ;  for  many  are  saved  that  have 
done  worse.  If  not,  were  my  life  never  so  strict, 
hell  appointed  is  not  to  be  avoided.  These  men 
look  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  but  not  to  the  foot. 
God  ordains  not  men  to  jump  to  heaven,  but  to 
dimb  thither  by  prescribed  degrees.  He  that  de- 
creed the  end,  decreed  also  the  means  that  conduce 
to  it.  If  thou  take  liberty  to  sin,  this  is  none  of 
the  way.  Peter  describes  the  rounds  of  this  ladder: 
"Faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience, 
godliness,  charity."  Thou  runnest  a  contrary  course 
m  the  wild  paths  of  unbelief,  profaneness,  ignorance, 
riot,  impatience,  impiety,  malice ;  this  is  none  of  the 
way.  These  are  the  rounds  or  a  ladder  that  goes 
downward  to  heU.    God*s  predestiuaiion  helps  nianf 
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lo  ftand,  pusheth  none  down.  Look  thou  to  the 
way,  let  God  alone  with  the  end.  Believe,  repent, 
ftmoid,  and  thou  hast  God's  promise  to  be  saved. 

— Adams,  1654. 

4.  Ho  reason  for  ncgloetlnir  Ck>d*s  offsrs  of 
morey. 

(1782.)  We  have  no  ground  at  first  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  God's  election.  "Secret  things 
belong  to  God  ;  **  God's  revealed  will  is,  "  that  all 
that  t^lieve  in  Christ  shall  not  perish."  It  is  my 
duty,  therefore,  knowing  this,  to  believe,  by  doing 
whereof  I  put  that  question,  Whether  God  be  mine 
or  no  ?  out  of  all  question  ;  for  all  that  believe  In 
Christ  are  Christ's,  and  all  that  are  Christ's  are 
God's.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  look  to  God's  secret 
counsel,  but  to  His  open  offer,  invitation  and  com- 
mand, and  thereupon  to  adventure  my  soul.  And 
this  adventure  of  faith  will  bring  a  rich  return  of 
5uth  unto  us.  In  war  men  will  venture  their  lives, 
because  they  think  some  will  escape,  and  why  not 
they  ?  In  traffic  beyond  the  seas  many  adventure  a 
great  estate,  because  some  grow  rich  by  a  good 
return,  though  many  miscarry.  The  husbandman 
adventures  his  seed,  though  sometimes  the  year 
proves  so  bad  that  he  never  sees  it  more.  And 
ahall  not  we  make  a  spiritual  adventure  in  casting 
ourselves  upon  God,  when  we  have  so  good  a 
warrant  as  His  command,  and  so  good  an  encour- 
agement as  His  promise,  that  He  will  not  fail  those 
that  rely  on  Him  ?  — SiS^s,  1 577-1635. 


(1783.)  Suppose  a  rope  cast  down  into  the 
for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked  men  ready  to  perish, 
and  that  the  people  in  the  ship  or  on  the  shore 
should  cry  out  unto  them  to  lay  hold  on  the  rope, 
that  they  may  be  saved  ;  were  it  not  unseasonable 
and  foolish  curiosity  for  any  of  those  poor  distressed 
creatures,  now  at  the  point  of  death,  to  dispute 
whether  did  the  man  tnat  cast  the  rope  intend  to 
save  me  or  not,  and  so,  minding  that  which  helpeth 
not,  neglect  the  means  of  safety  ofiered  ?— or  as  a 
prince  proclaiming  a  free  market  of  gold,  rich  gar- 
ments, precious  jewels,  and  the  like  to  a  number  of 
poor  men  upon  a  purpose  to  enrich  some  few  of 
them,  whom  of  his  mere  grace  he  purposeth  to 
make  honourable  courtiers  and  great  officers  of 
state ;  were  it  fitting  that  all  these  men  should 
stand  to  dispute  the  king's  favour,  but  rather  that 
they  should  repair  to  the  market,  and  by  that  means 
improve  his  favour  so  graciously  tendered  unto  them  ? 
Thus  it  is  that  Christ  holdeth  forth,  as  it  were,  a 
rope  of  mercy  to  lost  sinners,  and  setteth  out  an 
open  market  of  heavenly  treasure.  It  is  our  parts, 
then,  without  any  further  dispute,  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  princ'ple  afterwards  to  be  made  good,  that 
Christ  hath  gracious  thoughts  towards  us,  but  for 
the  present  to  lay  hold  on  the  rope,  ply  the  market, 
and  husband  well  the  grace  that  is  offered.  And  as 
the  condemned  man  believeth  first  the  king's  favour 
to  all  humble  suppliants  before  he  believe  it  to  him- 
self^ so  the  order  is,  being  humbled  for  sin,  to  adhere 
to  the  goodness  of  the  promise;  not  to  look  to  God's 
intention  in  a  personal  way,  but  to  His  complacency 
and  tenderness  of  heart  to  all  repentant  sinners. 
This  was  St.  Paul's  method,  embracing  by  all 
means  that  good  and  faithful  saying,  '*  Jesus  Chrbt 
cane  to  save  sinners,"  before  he  ranked  himself  in 
the  front  of  those  sinners.      — Rutkerjord,  1661. 

(1784.)  Your  proper  business  is,  instead  of  prying 
into  the  secrets  of  God,  to  attend  to  H  is  discoveries; 


instead  of  stumbling  at  His  unknown  pnrpoee^  to 
listen  to  His  knovra  and  gracious  invitation.  I 
bring  you  to  one  test  of  your  sincerit)',  in  deriving 
from  the  secret  purposes  of  God  an  excuse  for  treat- 
ing these  invitations  with  indifference  or  rejection, 
and  saying,  whether  lightly  or  indignantly,  "If  I 
am  of  the  chosen,  good  and  well ;  and  if  I  am  to 
be  damned,  I  cannot  help  it."  The  test  is  a  (air  and 
simple  one. 

If  you  have  any  belief  in  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence, you  must  be  convinced  tnat  there  are  secret 
purposes  of  God  in  regard  to  temporal  things,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  spiritual.  You  shall  have  full 
credit  for  such  sincerity  whenever  1  see  you  apply- 
ing your  principle  alike  on  both  sides ; — when,  in  ^ 
time  of  sickness,  I  see  you  refusing  to  have  recourse 
to  any  means  of  cure  till  you  can  ascertain  the 
■ecret  purpose  of  God  whether  you  are  to  recover  or 
die  ;— when,  in  agriculture  I  hear  you  say,  "  Not  a 
ploughshare  shall  break  up  a  ridge  of  my  fields,  noC 
a  handful  of  seed  will  I  throw  away,  nor  shall  a 
harrow  be  allowed  to  pass  over  it,  till  I  know  what 
is  the  intention  of  Providence  as  to  the  harvest^ 
whether  it  be  the  purpose  of  God  to  send  a  favour- 
able season  and  allow  me  a  fair  return  for  my  toil 
and  expense,  or  to  visit  me  with  a  famine  and  a 
failure  of  my  hopes ; — when,  in  case  of  tire  in  year 
dwelling,  you  use  no  means  of  escape,  make  no 
effort  either  to  quench  the  flames  or  to  flee  from 
them,  but  sit  still,  or  lie  still,  where  you  chance  to 
be,  till  you  know  whether  it  be  the  decree  of  heaven 
that  the  fire  should  reach  you,  or,  reaching,  injure 
you ; — when,  in  one  word,  1  see  you  give  up 
food  itself,  refuse  all  means  of  sustenance,  till  yoa 
can  discover  how  long  the  God  of  your  life  hat 
purposed  that  you  should  live. 

You  are  a  passenger,  let  me  suppose,  on  lioard  a 
ship  at  sea.  The  storm  rises  and  rages.  The  ves- 
sel strikes  on  a  rocky  coast.  The  waves  break  fiver 
her,  and  she  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  going  to 
pieces.  Your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  all  on 
txnrd  are  in  jeopardy.  In  the  instinct  of  dread,  yoa 
shriek  out  for  help.  The  humane  spectators  on  the 
beach  respond  to  the  cry,  and  hasten  to  the  rescue. 
They  launch  and  man  the  life-boat.  And,  just  as 
they  are  pushing  off  to  dash  through  the  fcamii^ 
breakers,  I  coolly  come  up  to  them  and  say,  "  What 
folly  is  all  this?  why  this  useless  ado?  how  vain 
this  exposure  of  yourselves  to  peril  I  If  these  men 
are  destined  to  survive.  He  wno  has  so  ordered  it 
will  save  them  without  any  aid  from  you  ;  and  if 
otherwise  He  has  purposed,  and  has  doomed  them 
to  a  watery  grave,  what  puny  power  of  yours  can 
rescue  them  from  the  doom?  Would  you,  in 
these  circumstances,  like  the  doctrine?  would  3rou 
relish  this  kind  of  application  of  your  own  principle  ? 
Yet  the  cases  are  parallel  If  you  would  not  relish 
it  then,  be  assured  you  are  deceiving  yourselves,  or 
you  are  hypocritically  deceiving  others,  in  applying 
it  as  you  do  now.  If  you  were  as  much  in  earnest 
about  your  eternal  as  about  your  temporal  interesu 
— about  the  lif^  of  your  souls  as  about  the  life  of 
your  bodies  :  if  you  felt  your  danger  in  the  one  case 
as  you  feel  it  in  the  other,  and  were  as  anxious  for 
safety ;  Divine  purposes  would  not  give  you  another 
moment's  thought ; — ^you  would  listen  at  once  to 
Divine  entreaties  and  flee  to  the  refuge. 

1  have  said  that  the  cases  are  parallel.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  in  which  the  parallelism  fails ; 
and  that  point  is  all  against  you.  In  regard  to  your 
present  or  temporal  life,  you  have  no  assurance 
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fiTen  yoa  that  by  eating  of  the  "meat  that  perish* 
eth "  it  will  actiudly  be  prolonged, — that  a  single 
da^  or  hour  will  be  added  to  it.  Notwithstanding 
this  ignorance,  you  eat.  You  eat  from  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  and  the  tendency, 
although  entirely  unassured  of  the  actual  effect. 
But  in  the  case  to  which  you  are  applying  your 
principle,  it  is  otherwise ;  and  it  is  the  only  case  in 
which  it  is  sa  With  regard  to  the  '  *  bread  of  life, " 
— ^thc  "true  bread/'— the  "bread  from  heaven, 
that  giveth  life  unto  the  world,"  you  have  the  posi- 
tive Divine  assurance,  that  "whosoever  eatetn  of 
this  bread  shall  live  for  ever."  How  strange,  then, 
the  infatuation!  You  eat  with  avidity  **the  meat 
that  perisheth,"  when  you  have  no  more  than  a  per- 
adventure  that  the  frail  life  which  it  is  meant  to 
sustain  shall  continue  for  an  hour ;  and  yet  you 
refuse  the  *'  living  bread,"  although  you  have  the 
assurance  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  that  none  who  eat 
of  it  can  ever  be  "  hurt  of  the  second  death,*'  and 
that,  if  you  eat  of  it,  the  eternal  life  of  your  soul  is 
secure;  You  eat  for  the  sake  of  the  one  life,  on  the 
ground  of  a  probability ;  you  refuse  to  eat  for  the 
sake  of  the  other  on  the  ground  of  a  certainty  I  In 
the  peril  of  a  shipwreck,  even  the  life-boat  may  fail 
you ;  but  to  the  perishing  sinner,  who  feels  his 
danger,  and  who  calls  to  Him  for  succour,  Christ  is 
a  refuge  that  never  fails.  None  ever  applied  to  Him 
in  vain  ;  and  none  whose  soul's  salvation  He  under- 
takes can  ever  perish  I  If  you  do  perish,  then  the 
blame  rests  with  yourselves.  You  perish  by  an  act 
of  self-destruction.  It  is  by  no  mfluence  of  any 
Kcret  decree  of  heaven  that  vou  are  lost ; — it  is  the 
result  of  your  own  imt  and  unconstrained  choice. 
God  oflers  you  life,  and  you  choose  death; — He 
offers  you  holine&s  ^^  you  choose  sin  ; — He  oflers 
yoa  His  blessing,  and  you  choose  His  curse ; — He 
oflTers  you  Himself,  and  you  choose  the  world ; — He 
offers  you  heaven,  and  you  choose  hell  I 

ii  DoM  not  dlfldiarge  va  fironi  tbi  obllgatioa 
to  vsa  the  appolntad  means. 

(1785.)  Ludovicus,  who  was  a  learned  man  of 
Italy,  yet  wanting  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  so.  never  considering  advisedly  of  the  means  of 
His  salvation,  grew  at  last  to  this  resolution  :  ".St 
salvabor,  saJvabor"  ^c.  —  "  It  is  no  matter  what  I  do 
or  how  I  live,  for  if  I  be  saved  I  am  saved  ;  if  I  be 
predestinated  to  life  I  am  sure  of  salvation ;  if  other- 
wise, I  cannot  help  it.'*  Thus  bewitched  with 
this  desperate  opinion,  he  continued  a  long  time» 
till  at  length  he  grew  very  dangerously  sick,  where- 
upon he  sent  for  a  skilful  physician,  and  earnestly 
requested  his  helf».  The  physician,  aforehand 
made  acquainted  with  his  former  lewd  assertion, 
how  he  would  usually  say,  "  If  I  am  saved  I  am 
saved,"  directed  his  speech  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  said,  "  Surely  it  will  be  altogether  needless  to 
use  any  means  for  yoor  recovery,  neither  do  I  pur- 
pose to  administer  anything  unto  you ;  for  if  the 
time  of  your  death  be  now  come,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  it."  Ludovicus,  musing  in  his  bed  of  the 
matter,  and  taking  the  physician's  speech  into 
serious  consideimtlott,  makes  out  this  conclusion  to 
himself :— That  if  means  were  to  be  used  for  the 
health  of  the  body,  then  much  more  had  God  also 
4MrdatDed  means  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls. 
And  so^  upon  farther  conference  (with  shame  and 
grief)>  he  recanted  his  former  opinion,  took  physic, 
tnd  was  happily  cured  both  of  soul  and  body 


together.  Thus  it  is  that  the  determinate  counsel 
of  God,  in  the  matter  df  predestination,  doth  not 
take  away  the  nature  and  property  of  secondary 
causes,  nor  exclude  the  means  of  salvation,  but 
rather  sets  them  in  order  and  disposes  of  them  to 
their  proper  end.  And  common  sense  and  reason 
teach  that  in  every  action  the  end  and  the  means 
of  the  end  must  go  together.         — Maxey^  1658. 

(1786.)  When  you  are  dangerously  sick,  and  the 
physician  tells  you  unless  you  take  such  a  course  of 
physic,  your  case  is  desperate,  do  you  use  to  reason 
thus :  If  I  knew  that  God  had  decreed  my  recovery, 
I  would  take  that  course  that  is  so  like  to  re- 
store me;  but  till  I  know  that  God  has  decreed 
my  recovery  I'll  take  nothing  ?  Surely  we  should 
think  such  a  rensoner  not  only  sick,  but  distracted. 
Thus  it  is  here.  The  sinner  is  ready  to  perish ; 
apply  thyself  to  Christ,  says  the  Lord,  cast  thyself 
on  Him,  apply  the  promise  ;  there  is  no  other  way  to 
save  thy  life.  Oh,  says  he,  if  I  knew  the  Lord  had 
decreed  my  salvation,  I  would  venture  on  Christ ; 
but  till  I  know  this,  I  must  not  believe.  Oh,  the 
unreasonableness  of  unbelief!  This  is  as  if  an 
Israelite,  stung  with  the  fienr  serpent,  should  have 
said.  If  I  knew, that  the  Lord  had  decreed  my  cure, 
I  would  look  upon  the  brazen  serpent ;  but  till  I 
know  this,  though  there  be  no  other  way  to  save  my 
life,  I  will  not  look  on  it.  If  all  the  stung  Israelite! 
had  been  thus  resolved,  it  b  likely  they  had  all 
perished. 

Or,  as  if  one  pursued  by  the  avenger  of  blood, 
should  have  set  him  down  in  the  way  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  when  he  should  have  been  flying  for  his  life, 
and  said.  If  I  knew  that  the  Lord  had  decreed  my 
escape,  I  would  make  haste  for  refuge ;  but  till  I 
know  this,  I  will  not  stir,  till  I  die  for  it.  Would 
not  this  be  counted  a  wilful  casting  away  his  life, 
with  a  neglect  of  that  provision  ^hich  God  had 
made  to  save  it  ?  Was  it  not  suflicient  that  a  way 
was  made  for  his  escape,  and  a  way  feasible  enough, 
the  city  of  refuge  always  open  ?  Even  so  are  uie 
aims  of  Christ  always  open  to  receive  a  perishing 
sinner  fleeing  to  Him  for  refuge.  And  wilt  thou 
destroy  thyself  by  suffering  Satan  to  entangle  thee 
with  a  needless,  impertinent,  and  unreasonable 
scruple?  If  there  be  no  way  but  one,  and  any  en- 
couraging probability  to  draw  men  into  it,  the}*  fly 
into  it  without  delay,  never  perplexing  themselves 
with  the  decrees  and  secrets  of  God.  This  is  thy 
case,  Christ  is  thy  way ;  there  is  no  way  but  this 
one,  fly  to  it  as  for  thy  life;  and  let  not  Satan 
hinder  thee,  by  diverting  thee  to  impossibiHties  and 
impertinendes.  , — Clarkson^  1 621-1686. 

(1787.)  Heaven  is  not  the  purchase  or  reward  of 

?our  striving.  No  soul  shall  boostingly  say  there, 
s  not  thb  the  glory  which  my  duties  and  diligence 
purchased  for  me  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it 
18  as  true,  that  without  striving  you  shall  never  set 
foot  there.  Say  not,  it  depends  on  the  pleasure  of 
God,  and  not  upon  your  diligence ;  for  it  is  His 
declared  will  and  pleasure  to  bring  men  to  glory  in 
the  way,  though  not  for  the  sake,  of  their  own  striv- 
ing. As  in  the  works  of  your  civil  calling,  you 
know  all  the  care,  toil,  and  sweat  of  the  husband- 
man avails  nothing  of  itself,  except  the  sun  and  rain 
quicken  and  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet 
no  wise  man  will  neglect  ploughing  and  harrowingi 
sowing  and  reaping,  because  these  labours  avail  not 
without  the  influence  of  heaven,  but  waits  for  them 
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fn  the  way  of  his  datr  and  diligence.  Rational 
hope  sets  all  the  worla  to  work.  Do  they  plough 
In  hope,  and  sow  in  hope,  and  will  yon  not  pray  In 
hope,  and  hear  in  hope?     — tlavd^  1630-1691. 

(1788.)  If  yon  will  needs  be  fools,  let  it  be  about 
these  worldly  things  which  you  may  better  spare. 
Try  your  own  opinion  awhile,  and  give  over  eatine 
and  drinking  and  working;  but  do  not  befool 
yourselves  about  the  one  thing  necessary,  and  play 
oot  the  madmen  about  the  flames  of  hell,  ana  do 
not  in  such  jest  throw  away  your  salvation.  It 
were  a  hundred  times  a  wiser  course  for  a  man  to 
set  his  house  on  Are,  and  say,  **  If  God  have  decreed 
the  saving  of  it,  the  fire  shall  not  bum  it ;  if  he 
have  not,  it  will  perish  whatsoever  I  do."  I  tell 
you  again,  God  hath  not  ordinarily  decreed  the  end 
without  the  means ;  and  if  you  will  neglect  the 
means  of  salvation,  it  is  a  certain  mark  that  God 
hath  not  decreed  yon  to  salvation.  But  you  shall 
find  that  He  hath  left  you  no  excuse,  because  He 
hath  not  thus  predestinated  you. 

^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1789.)  I  used  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of 
election  was  a  reason  why  we  need  not  pray,  and 
I  fear  there  are  many  who  split  dpon  this  rock, 
who  think  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  pray,  as  things 
will  be  as  they  will  be.  But  I  now  see  that  the 
doctrine  of  election  is  the  greatest  encouragement 
instead  of  a  discouragement  to  prayer.  He  that 
decreed  that  any  one  should  be  iinallv  saved, 
decreed  that  it  should  be  in  the  way  of  prayer ; 
as  much  as  He  that  has  decreed  what  we  shall 
possess  of  the  things  of  this  life,  has  decreed  that 
It  shall  be  in  the  way  of  industry  ;  and  as  we  never 
think  of  being  idle  in  common  business,  because 
God  has  decreed  what  we  shall  possess  of  this 
world's  good,  so  neither  should  we  be  slothful  in 
the  business  of  our  souls,  because  our  final  state  is 
decreed.  — Attdrew  fuller^  1 754-1 8 2 5. 

(1790.)  All  events  are  equally  sure  and  fixed  of 
Goid,  equally  foreknown  by  Him  ;  but  this  con- 
sideration does  not  repress  our  energies  in  other 
pursuits  of  a  merely  secular  kind  ;  why  then  should 
we  suffer  it  to  impede  us  in  the  search  after  salva- 
tion ?  Here  is  a  house  on  fire,  and  the  devouring 
element  is  rapidly  enveloping  the  whole  edifice 
and  endangering  the  lives  of  its  inmates.  Now, 
God  knows  infallibly,  and  hath  fixed  beforehand, 
how  much  of  the  property  will  be  destroyed,  and 
how  much  will  be  spared,  which  of  the  inmates 
shall  escape,  and  which  will  perish  in  the  confla- 
gration. But  who,  on  this  account,  makes  one 
effort  less  for  the  rescue  of  either  goods  or  lives  ? 

When  Paul  was  shipwrecked  off  Melita,  he  told 
the  whole  crew  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should 
perish  ;  but  it  was  bv  each  one  being  commanded 
to  make  his  way  to  the  shore  when  the  vessel  went 
to  pieces.  Some  swam,  and  some  on  boards  and 
some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship  did  what  they  could 
for  themselves.  "  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that 
they  all  escaped  safe  to  land.'* 

(179T.)  Yon  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Divine  foreknowledge,  or  with  G<xl's  predesti- 
nating decree.  Your  conduct  should  be  just  the 
same  as  if  He  knew  nothing  of  the  future,  and 
whether  you  would  at  last  be  lost  or  saved.  It  is  as 
if  a  mighty  chain  had  been  let  down  from  heaven 


to  earth,  the  extremities  of  which  were  hidden  from 
us,  while  only  the  central  links  were  visible  to  our 
gaze,  or  within  the  reach  of  our  grasp.  One  end  oC 
Qiat  chain  is  concealed  far  away  in  the  past,  and 
the  other  lies  equally  remote  in  the  future,  but 
both,  though  alike  hidden  in  darkness  inscrutable^ 
are  alike  flrmly  riveted  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty.  We  cannot  trace  the  links  of  this  seem- 
ingly interminable  progression  either  far  forward  or 
far  backward.  What  then  are  we  to  do?  Shall 
we  waste  our  time  in  petulant  complaints,  because 
our  knowledge  is  so  limited  ?  Shall  we  fold  our 
hands  in  listless  or  in  scornful  apathy,  because  we 
may  err  in  our  conjectures  concerning  the  past  or 
future?  No,  let  our  course  be  that  which  alone 
wisdom  dictates  :  let  us  lay  hold  on  the  links  that 
are  close  at  hand.  Let  us  do  the  work  which  im- 
mediately demands  our  care.  Let  us  repent  and 
believe  the  gospeL  And  then  we  may  know  that 
as  God  is  true,  and  His  purpose  unchangeable,  wa 
are  in  the  high  road  to  glory.      — 71  G.  iimrtom. 

(1792.)  Do  you  say :  "/  believe  in  foreordinft* 
tion,  and  am  waiting  '  God*s  time  *  **  ? 

Foreordi  nation  I  that  is  a  shameful  sham.  God's 
time  is  '*now."  He  never  has  any  other  time. 
Foreordination  is  nothing  for  you  to  meddle  with, 
any  more  in  religious  than  in  money-making 
matters.  In  each  it  is  in  equal  force,  but  *tis  God  s 
business,  not  yours.  If  you  wUl  meddle  with  it, 
you  deserve  to  get  befogged  and  puzzled,  though 
there's  nothing  against,  ^t  everything  for,  you  in 
it.     But  let  it  alone  if  it  troubles  you. 

What  farmer  when  the  sun  runs  high,  and  the 
earth  is  ready  for  the  seed,  and  the  small  rain  and 
the  dew  are  coming  on  the  earth,  says  :  "  I  believe 
in  foreordination  ;  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to 
plant  If  I'm  to  have  a  harvest,  I  shcdl  have 
one  "  ?  Or  what  merchant  when  he  goes  to  his  store 
in  the  morning,  says  :  *'  If  I'm  to  have  a  good  large 
heap  of  money  in  my  till  to-night,  1  shail  have  it 
there.  No  need  for  me  to  trouble  myself  to  please 
customers  ;  I  believe  in  foreordination  *'  ? 

Men  are  not  fools  enough  for  this  in  temporal 
concerns,  though  plenty  of  them  are  so  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  their  immortal  souls.  No,  when 
they  see  God  working  for  them  in  nature^  they  take 
hold,  with  a  right  good  will,  and  work  too.  And, 
as  a  general  thing,  they  gain  the  blessing  for 
which  they  strive.  In  other  words,  they  do,  in 
these  minor  matters,  "work  with  God,"  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  spiritual  work,  they  hold  quickly  back,  and 
exclaim  :  **  Oh  I  foreordination  1 "  But  this  will 
be  no  plea  for  them,  when  they  come  forth  from 
their  graves,  and  when,  from  mountain  and  valley, 
and  from  the  dark  waves  of  the  sea,  they  lift  up 
their  blanched  faces  to  their  Judge.  Of  all  the 
myriads  who  will  stand  before  Him,  there  will  not 
be  one  who  will  have  a  word  to  say — ^tliey  will  be 
*  *  speechless. "  — Beeefur. 

6.  Bpeonlatlona  oonoemlnir  tt  are  nnvlee  and 
perlloni. 

(1793)  '^o  inquire  the  way  and  manner  by  which 
God  makes  a  few  do  acceptable  works,  or  how  out 
of  a  corrupt  lump  He  selects  and  purifies  a  few,  is 
but  a  stumbling-block  and  a  temptation.  Who 
asks  a  charitable  man  thai  gave  him  an  alms  where 
he  got  it,  or  why  he  gave  it  <  Will  any  favourite^ 
whom  his  prince  only  for  his  appliableness  to  himy 
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•r  tome  hair  yirtne,  or  his  own  glory,  burdens  with 
honour  and  fortunes  every  day,  and  destines  to 
Allure  offices  and  dignities,  dispute  or  expostulate 
with  his  prince  why  he  rather  chose  not  another ; 
how  he  will  restore  his  coffers,  how  he  will  quench 
his  people's  murmuring,  by  whom  this  liberality  is 
led  :  or  his  nobility,  with  whom  he  equals  new 
men ;'  and  will  not  rather  repose  himself  gratefully 
in  the  wisdom,  greatness,  and  bounty  of  his  master  ? 
>Vill  a  languishing,  desperate  patient,  that  hath 
scarcely  time  enough  to  swallow  tne  potion,  examine 
the  physician  how  he  procured  those  ingredients, 
how  that  soil  nourishea  them,  which  humour  they 
affect  in  the  body,  whether  they  work  by  excess  of 

auality,  or  specifically ;  whether  he  have  prepared 
wm  by  correcting,  or  else  by  withdrawing,  their 
*  malignity,  and  for  such  unnecessary  scruples  neglect 
bis  health?     Alas  I  our  time  is  little  enough  for 
prayer,  and  praise,  and  society,  which  is  for  our 
mutual  duties. 

Moral  divinity  becomes  us  all,  but  natural  divin- 
ity and  inetaphysic  divinity  almost  all  may  spare. 
Almost  all  the  ruptures  in  the  Christian  Church 
have  been  occasioned  by  such  bold  disputations 
^wtodo.  — Donne^  1573-1631. 

(1794.)  If  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  hearing 
a  philosopher  discourse  of  the  greatness  and  course 
cf^the  sun,  should  argue  against  him,  and  maintain 
that  the  same  were  no  greater  than  a  platter,  neither 
of  anv  swifter  pace  than  a  snail,  the  philosopher 
would  not  stand  upon  the  delivery  of  the  reason  of 
bis  discourse  unto  him,  because  the  child  could  not 
be  capable  to  conceive  it,  but  he  would  tell  him, 
"  Thou  art  yet  a  child  :  *'  even  so  is  man,  in  com« 
parison  of  God,  infinitely  less  in  knowledge  than  is 
a  child  in  comparison  of'^the  most  excellent  philoso^ 
pher  in  the  world,  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to 
reason,  strive,  or  dispute  with  God,  why  He  either 
elect eth  some  to  salvation  or  reprobateth  others  to 
damnation.  — Cawdray,  1609. 

(1795.)  Whatever  the  decrees  of  God  be  concern- 
ing the  eternal  state  of  men,  since  th^  are  secret  to 
as,  they  can  certainly  be  no  rule  either  of  our  duty 
or  comfort.  And  no  man  hath  reason  to  think  him- 
self rejected  of  God,  either  from  eternity  or  in  time, 
that  dues  not  find  the  marks  of  reprobatien  in  him- 
self. 1  mean  an  evil  heart  and  life.  By  this  indeed 
a  man  may  know  that  he  is  out  of  God's  favour  for 
the  present ;  but  he  hath  no  reason  at  all,  from  hence, 
to  conclude  that  God  hath  from  all  eternity  and  for 
ever  cast  him  off.  That  God  calls  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  affords  to  him  the  space  and  means  of  it, 
is  a  much  plainer  sign  that  God  is  willing  and 
ready  to  have  mercy  on  him  than  anything  else  is, 
or  can  l«,  that  God  hath  utterly  cast  him  off.  And 
therefore  for  men  to  judge  of  their  condition  by  the 
decrees  of  God  which  are  hid  from  us,  and  not  by 
His  Word  which  is  near  us  and  in  our  hearts,  is  as 
if  a  man  wandering  in  the  wide  sea  in  a  dark  night, 
when  the  heaven  is  all  clouded  about,  should  yet 
resolve  to  steer  his  course  by  the  stars  which  he 
cannot  see,  but  only  guess  at,  and  neglect  the  com- 
pass which  b  at  hand  and  would  aflord  him  a 
■web  better  and  more  certain  direction. 

— TiUoiimt  1630-1694. 

(1796.)  Many  men  are  swamped  in  the  doctrines 
0f  election  and  predestination,  but  this  is  supreme 
impertinence.  They  are  truths  which  belong  to 
Gwg  and  if  yoa  are  troubled  by  them,  it  is  because 


yon  are  meddling  with  what  does  not  belong  to  yon. 
You  only  need  to  understand  that  all  God's  agencies 
are  to  assist  you  in  gaining  your  salvation,  if  you 
will  but  use  them  rightly.  To  doubt  this  is  as  if 
men  in  a  boat,  pullinc  against  the  tide,  and  with  all 
their  efforts  going  backwards  every  hour,  should  by 
and  by  find  the  current  turning,  and  see  the  wind 
springing  up  with  it  and  filling  the  sails,  and  hear 
the  man  at  the  helm  exclaim,  "  Row  away,  boys  t 
wind  and  tide  are  in  your  favour,'*  and  they  should 
all  say,  *'  What  shall  we  do  with  the  oars  ?  Do  not 
the  wind  and  the  tide  take  away  our  free  agenc)  ?" 

— Bucher. 

(1797*)  I  don't  blame  a  man  for  not  understand- 
ing the  mysteries  of  God  any  more  than  I  should 
blame  one,  who  was  standing  m  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
for  saying,  "  I  can't." 

"Can't  w^rt/;" 

"Cannot  what?" 

"  I've  been  in  ankle  deep,  and  knee  deep,  and 
thigh  deep  ;  I've  been  in  all  over,  and  it's  no  use  ; 
I  never  can  wade  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

"Of  course  you  can't — nobody  told  you  to.  What 
did  you  try  for  ? .  God  never  meant  to  have  you  do 
it,  or  He  would  have  made  it  more  shallow.*' 

Just  in  this  way  do  men  act  in  r^ard  to  doctrines. 
They  go  out  a  little  way  on  election,  and  back  they 
come  shaking  their  heads  and  saying,  "  It's  very 
mysterious  ;  I  can't  understand  it.  Then  they  try 
free  agency,  then  decrees,  &c.,  but  they  have  no 
better  success  with  them.  Well,  what  of'^it  ?  Man, 
by  all  his  searching,  cannot  find  out  God.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  not  understand  Hit 
mysteries.  I  believe  that  what  He  says  b  true,  if  I 
cannot  reconcile  it.  My  own  consciousness  agrees 
with  the  most  seemingly  contradictory  passages 
concerning  free  will  and  sovereignty.  I  know  that 
I  am  free,  that  by  my  own  choice  I  perform  moral 
acts ;  that  with  me  lies  the  power  of  sinning,  or 
refraining  from  sin  ;  and  yet  when  I  eo  forth  with 
my  most  buoyant  sense  of  freedom  to  think  and  act, 
I  am  conscious  of  influences,  of  barriers,  which  say, 
"TTius  far,  and  no  farther."  I  feel  in  my  very 
nature  that  I  am  free,  and  yet  that  I  do  not  direct 
my  own  steps,  nor  appoint  my  own  bounds.  I  can- 
not reconcile  this.    1  know  it ;  and  there  it  must  rest. 

God  does  us  no  violence.  He  uses  us  through 
the  very  nature  which  He  gave  to  us,  and  through 
our  free  will.  The  mulberiy  leaves  are  stripped 
from  the  tree,  and  the  food  which  they  make  for 
the  worm  acts  upon  it  according  to  its  own  nature. 
As  their  nature  dictates,  the  worms  spin  their 
cocoons,  and  sleep  in  them.  Then  when  the  little 
spinners  have  been  despoiled,  the  loom  is  made, 
and  the  silk  b  woven  and  stamped  by  the  skill  of 
man.  Everything  has  been  used,  according  to  its 
nature,  in  the  construction  of  the  silk.  And  the 
web  which  God  b  weaving,  and  the  pattern  with 
which  He  will  mark  it,  will  all  be  done  in  the  same 
way.  The  whole  plan  is  in  His  mind  now,  and  it 
will  result  as  He  intends,  but  only  through  the  free 
action  of  the  nature  He  has  given  to  man.^  His 
plan  embraced  thb  idea  from  the  very  beginning  of 
things,  and  every  contingency  b  provided  for  in  the 
eternal  mind.  — Beechwr. 

7.  How  asniraiiM  of  pert<nua  tfeotlon  If  to  b« 
atuiaed. 

(1798.)  Some  are  much  troubled  because  thej 
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proceed  by  a  false  method  and  order  in  Judging  of 
tLeir  estates.  They  will  begin  with  election,  which 
is  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder ;  whereas  they 
should  begin  from  a  work  of  grace  wrought  within 
their  hearts,  from  God's  calling  by  His  Spirit,  and 
their  answer  to  His  call,  and  so  raise  themselves 
upwards  to  know  their  election  by  their  answer  to 
God's  calling.  "Give  all  diligence,"  says  Peter, 
"to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure,"  your 
election  by  your  calling.  God  descends  unto  us 
from  election  to  calling,  and  so  to  sanctitication  ;  we 
must  ascend  to  Him  beginning  where  He  ends. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  great  folly  as  in  removing  of  a  pile 
of  wood,  to  begin  at  the  lower  first,  and  so,  besides 
the  needless  trouble,  to  be  in  danger  to  have  the 
rest  to  fall  upon  our  heads. 

^^ibbes,  1577-^635. 

(1799)  ^^  know  there  is  •  sun  in  heaven,  yet 
we  cannot  see  what  matter  it  is  made  of,  but  per- 
ceive it  only  by  the  beams,  light,  and  heat.  Elec- 
tion is  a  sun,  the  eyes  of  eagles  cannot  see  it ;  yet 
we  may  find  it  in  the  heat  of  vocation,  in  the  light 
of  illumination,  in  the  beams  of  good  works. 

— Adams^  I^S3» 

(1800.)  The  head  of  Nilus  cannot  be  found,  they 
say ;  but  many  sweet  springs  issuing  from  it  are 
well  known.  The  head  of  our  election  is  too  high 
and  secret  to  be  found  ;  yet  we  may  taste  the 
springs,  our  calling,  holiness,  justification,  and  up- 
right life  ;  and  he  that  runs  along  by  the  bank  of 
these  rivers  shall  be  brought  at  last  to  that  ioun- 
tain-head,  even  the  place  and  book  wherein  his  own 
name  stands  written.  — AiJams^  l^SS* 

(180 1.)  Mark  in  what  order:  first,  our  calling; 
then,  our  election :  not  beginning  with  our  election 
first.  It  were  as  bold,  as  absurd,  a  presumption  in 
vain  men,  first  to  begin  at  heaven,  and  from  thence 
to  descend  to  earth.  The  angels  of  God  upon 
Jacob's  ladder  both  ascended  and  descended  ;  but, 
surely,  we  must  ascend  only  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
by  our  calling,  arguing  our  election.  If  we  con- 
sider of  God's  working  and  proceeding  with  us,  it 
is  one  thing :  there.  He  first  foreknows  us,  and 
predestinates  us ;  then  He  calls  us,  and  justifies  us ; 
then  He  glorifies  us.  If  we  consider  tne  order  of 
our  apprehending  the  state  wherein  we  stand  with 
God — there,  we  are  first  called,  then  justified  ;  and 
thereby  come  to  be  assured  of  our  predestination, 
and  glory.  Think  not,  therefore,  to  climb  up  into 
heaven,  and  tliere  to  read  your  names  in  the  book 
of  God's  eternal  decree  ;  and  thereupon  to  build  the 
certainty  of  your  calling,  believing,  persevering : 
the  course  is  presumptuously  preposterous  :  but  by 
the  truth  of  your  effectual  calling  and  true  believing, 
grow  up  at  last,  towards  a  comfortable  assurance  of 
your  election ;  which  is  the  just  method  of  our 
apostle  here,    "Make  your  calling   and  election 


sure. 


^Hail,  1574-1656. 


(1S03.)  If  any  man  would  know  whether  the  sun 
shineth  or  not,  let  him  go  no  further,  but  look  upon 
the  ground  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams 
from  thence,  and  not  upon  the  body  of  the  sun, 
which  will  but  the  more  dazzle  his  sight  The  pat- 
tern is  known  by  the  picture,  the  cause  by  the 
effect.  Let  no  man,  then,  soar  aloft  to  know 
whether  he  be  elected  or  not,  but  let  him  gather 
the  knowledge  of  his  election  from  the  eflectualness 
of  his  cal^ng  and  sanctification  of  his  life»  the  true 


and  proper  effects  of  a  lively  faith  stamping  die 
image  of  God's  election  in  his  souL         — N^;mu 


ERROR. 

1.  Xtssooroa. 

( 1 803. )  When  some  men  look  np  to  the  dood^  they 
imagine  them  to  have  the  forms  of  men,  of  axmics, 
castles,  &&,  whereas  none  else  can  see  any  such  things, 
nor  is  there  any  true  resemblance  of  such  things  at 
all ;  and  some,  again,  there  are  who,  when  they 
have  somewhat  of  rolls  and  tumbles  in  their  thoughts, 
think  that  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  beating  of  ham- 
mers, the  report  that  is  made  by  great  guns,  or  any 
other  measured,  intermitted  noise,  doth  articulately 
sound  and  speak  tlie  same  which  is  in  their  thoughts. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  strong  imagination  or  fancy  becomes 
very  powerful  as  to  persuasion  in  the  matters  of  God 
and  religion.  Hence  it  is,  therefore,  that  most  of 
those  who  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  the 
Scriptures,  thinking  they  find  that  in  them  which, 
indeed,  is  not  there  to  be  found  ;  persuading  them- 
selves that  the  Scripture  represents  to  them  such 
formed  opinions,  such  and  such  grounded  tenets, 
when,  without  all  doubt,  they  do  but  patch  and  lay 
things  together  without  any  reason  at  all ;  from 
whence  haye  proceeded  the  senseless  dotages  of 
heretics,  Imd  of  late  the  whimsical  conceits  of  some 
dreamers,  who  have  flown  about  in  their  most 
ridiculous  papers,  wherein  they  bring  Scripture  with 
them,  but  no  sense,  fancying  the  holy  Word  of  God 
to  strike,  to  ring,  and  chime  to  their  tunes,  to  echo 
out  unto  their  wild  conceptions,  and  answer  all  their 
undigested  notions.  — Torsheil^  '649. 

1. 1*  woTM  tliaii  ignonnot. 

(1804.)  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  mm 
unleim  his  errors  as  his  knowledge.  Malinfomia* 
tion  is  more  hopeless  than  noninformation ;  for 
error  is  always  more  busy  than  ignorance.  Igno- 
rance is  a  blank  sheet  on  which  we  may  write ;  but 
error  is  a  scribbled  one  on  which  we  must  first  erase. 
Ignorance  is  contented  to  stami  still  with  her  back 
to  the  truth ;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and 
proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  Ignorance  has  no 
light,  but  error  follows  a  false  one.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  error,  when  she  retraces  her  footsteps, 
has  farther  to  go  before  she  can  arrive  at  the  truth 
than  ignorance.  ^CoUcm^ 


(1805.)  That  time  and  labour  are  worse  than 
less  that  have  been  occupied  in  laying  up  treasures 
of  false  knowledge,  which  it  will  be  one  day  neces* 
Saxy  to  unlearn,  and  in  storing  up  mistaken  ideas 
which  we  must  hereafter  remember  to  forget 
Timotheus,  an  ancient  teacher  of  rhetoric,  always 
demanded  a  double  fee  from  those  pupils  who  had 
been  instructed  by  others ;  for  in  this  case^  he  had 
not  only  to  plant  m,  but  also  to  root  out 

^ColUm 
S.  WliMi  It  Is  noit  dangeTmu. 

(1806.)  Error  is  never  so  dangeroms  as  when  it  it 
the  alloy  of  truth.  Pure  error  would  be  rejected  ; 
but  error  mixed  with  truth  makes  use  of  the  truth  as 
a  pioneer  for  it,  and  gets  introduction  where  other* 
wise  it  would  have  none.  Poison  is  never  so  dan- 
gerous as  when  mixed  up  with  food ;  error  is  never 
so  likely  to  do  mischief  as  when  it  comes  to  us  under 
the  pretensions  and  patronage  of  that  which  is  tmcb 

'^Cumming, 
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(1807.)  Enor  is  sometimes  so  nearly  allied  to 
truth,  that  it  blends  with  it  as  imperceptibly  as  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  fade  into  each  other. 

— fK  B.  CluUm. 

€.  How  It  galni  a  fbotliiff  iB  the  world. 

<i8o8.)  In  every  religious  error  which  has  gained 
a  looting  in  the  world  there  is  some  mixture  of  truth. 
Absolute  error,  falsehood  with  no  mixture  of  truth, 
^ould  contradict  men's  sense  of  what  is  just  and 
fight  too  violently;  it  would  not  be  sufficiently 
plausible,  its  leaden  weight  of  absufdity  would  sink 
It.  There  must  be  some  fn^^ment  of  truth  attached, 
in  order  to  make  it  float ;  and  in  nothing  has  the 
craft  of  Satan  and  of  his  agents  been  more  con'spicu- 
ous  than  in  the  sagacity  with  which  they  mix  a 
maximum  of  falsehooid  with  a  minimum  of  truth. 

— L.  H.  JVisenum. 

fit  HOfWitlSdlffllMd, 

(1809.)  As  m  dark  ni^fhts  pirates  used  to  kindle 
r.ies  and  make  great  lights  upon  the  rocks  and 
maritime  coasts,  whither  when  the  seamen  steer  in 
hope  of  harbour,  they  meet  with  wreck  and  ruin  : 
BO  heretics  flourish  with  Scripture,  or  at  least  with 
■ome  flashes  of  it,  like  false  lights  ;  to  which  when 
distressed  souls  repair  for  succour,  these  pestilent 
•educers  feed  them  with  nothing  but  pernicious  error. 

'^Origm. 

(i8xa)  That  opinion  is  Justly  to  be  suspected  for 
erroneous  which  comes  in  at  the  postern-door  of  the 
afSfections,  and  not  openly  and  fairly  at  the  right 

fate  of  an  enlightened  and  well-satished  judgment. 
t  is  a  thief  that  comes  in  at  the  back-door,  at  least 
strongly  to  be  suspected  for  one.  Truth  courts  the 
mistress,  makes  its  first  and  fairest  addresses  to  the 
nnderstanding.  Error  bribes  the  handmaid,  and 
labours  first  to  win  the  afiections,  that  by  their 
influence  it  may  corrupt  the  judi^ment. 

-^/Zsfiv/,  1650-1691. 

(181 1.)  Hasty  engagements  in  weighty  and  dis- 
putable matters  have  cost  many  souls  dear.  As 
nasty  marriages  have  produced  long  and  late  repent- 
ance ;  so  has  the  clapping  up  of  a  hasty  match  be- 
twixt the  m ind  and  error.  By  entertaining  of  strange 
persons,  men  sometimes  entertain  angels  unawares ; 
out  by  entertaining  of  strange  doctrines,  many  have 
entertained  devils  unawares.  It  is  not  safe  to  open 
the  door  of  the  soul  to  let  in  strangers  in  the  night ; 
let  them  wait  till  a  clear  daylight  of  information 
show  you  what  they  are.      — FUmel^  1650-1691. 

(181 2.)  Error  is  of  a  spreading  nature  ;  it  is  oom> 
pared  to  leaven,  because  it  sours  (Matt.  zvL  ii), 
and  to  a  gangrene,  because  it  spreads  (2  Tim.  ii.  17). 
I.  One  error  spreads  into  more,  like  a  circle  in  the 
water  that  multiples  into  more  circles ;  one  error 
seldom  goes  alone.  2.  Error  spreads  from  one 
person  to  another ;  it  is  like  the  pla^e,  which  in- 
fects all  round  abouL  Satan,  by  mfecting  one 
person  with  error,  infects  more  ;  the  error  of  Pela- 
gius  did  spread  on  a  sudden  to  Palestine,  Africa, 
and  Italy  ;  the  Arian  error  was  at  first  but  a  single 
mrk,  bat  at  last  it  set  almost  all  the  world  on 
fixe.  — Watson. 

O813  )  The  prppress  of  error,  Uke  that  of  sin,  is 
frooi  small  b^mnings  to  awful  and  unthought  of 
ooosequenoes.  Gospel  truth,  like  a  bank  opposed 
to  a  torrent,  must  be  preserved  entire  to  be  useful ; 
if  a  breach  ia  ooce  ande^  though  it  may  seem  at 


first  to  be  small,  none  but  He  who  says  to  tiie  sea, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  fiirther/'  can  set 
bounds  to  the  threatening  inundation  that  will 
quickly  follow.  — Newton^  1725- 1 807. 

C  The  stnfalnefls  of  dlffkislng  It 

(18 14.)  As  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  prince  who  taketii 
upon  him  to  coin  moneys  out  of  a  base  metal — ^yea, 
although  in  the  stamp  he  putteth  forth  show  the 
image  of  the  prince — so  he  that  shall  broach  any 
doctrine  that  cometh  not  from  God,  whatsoever  hie 
say  for  it,  or  what  gloss  soever  he  set  on  it,  is  a 
traitor  unto  God  ;  yea,  in  truth,  a  cursed  traitor, 
though  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven. 

^^Abbot^  1562-1635. 

T.  OurUahlUtytoit. 

(1815.)  Rays  of  light,  whether  they  proceed  from. 
sun,  star,  or,  candle,  move  in  perfectly  straight 
lines :  yet  so  inferior  are  our  works  to  God*s,  that, 
the  steadiest  hand  cannot  draw  a  perfectly  straight 
line,  nor  with  all  his  skill  has  man  ever  been  able 
to  invent  an  instrument  capable  of  doing  a  thing 
apparently  so  simple.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
impossible  for  men  to  keep  the  even  line  of  tiuth 
between  what  appear  conflicting  doctrines :  sucli  as 
the  decrees  of  God  and  our  free  will ;  such  as  elec- 
tion by  grace  and  the  universal  offer  of  the  gospel  $ 
such  as  the  justifying  fStdth  of  Paul  and  the  justifying 
works  of  James.  — Cuikrte. 

(1816,)  The  noblest  spirits  are  most  sensible  of  the 
possibility  of  error,  and  the  weakest  do  most  hardly 
lay  down  an  error.  — Whkhcoie^  1610-1683. 

8.  Who  are  parwrted  hy  it 

(1817.)  As  the  wind  doth  not  cany  away  the 
sound  wheat,  but  only  the  light  chaff;  neither  doth 
a  storm  overturn  a  tree  fast  rooted  :  even  so  no  more 
doth  every  wind  of  doctrine  carry  away  true  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  but  the  chaff  and  rotten  members 
only,  as  heretics,  ignorant  persons,  hypocrites,  £ui« 
tastical  heads,  newfangled  men,  &c. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(1818.)  If  we  flinch  never  so  little  firom  God, 
presently  error  catcheth  us ;  as  chickens  that  will' 
stray  from  the  wings  of  the  hen  are  in  danger  of  the 
kite.  ^Adtuns^  1653. 

9.  Thaerllofpenlfteiioeinll 

(1819.)  The  cvnic  answered  smartly,  who,  coming, 
out  of  a  brothel,  was  asked  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  coming  out  of  such  a  bad  house ;. 
'*  No,"  said  he^  "  the  shame  was  to  go  in,  but  honesty 
to  come  out.'*  Oh  sirs,  it  is  bad  enough  to  fall  into 
an  error,  but  worse  to  persist  in  it  The  first  shows 
thee  a  man,  humanum  est  errare^  but  the  last  makes 
thee  like  a  devil,  that  will  not  repent 

^GumaU^  161 7-1679. 

HA,  How  it  la  to  be  orarthrowii. 

(1820.)  Mjr  principal  method  for  defeating  heresy 
is  by  establishing  truth.  One  proposes  to  fill  a 
bushel  with  tares ;  now  if  I  can  fill  it  first  witk 
wheat,  I  shall  defy  his  attempts. 

^NewteHj  1725-1807. 

(1821.)  These  are  ouestions  which  having  beer 
again  and  again  settlea,  still  from  time  to  time  pre* 
sent  themselves  for  r/-solution ;  errors  which  having 
been  refuted,  and  cut  up  by  the  /oots,  reappear  in 
the  next  centuiy  as  fiesh  and  vigorous  as  ever. 
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Uke  the  fiibled  monsten  of  o!d,  from  whose  dis- 
levered  neck  the  blood  tprune  forth  and  formed 
fresh  heads,  multiplied  ana  iDdestructible ;  or  like 
the  weeds,  which,  extirpated  in  one  place,  sprout 
forth  vigorously  in  another. 

In  every  such  case  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  has  not  been  rnched  ; 
the  error  has  been  exposed,  but  the  truth  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  error  has  not  been  disengaged. 
Every  error  is  connected  with  a  truth ;  the  truth 
being  perennial,  springs  up  again,  as  often  as  cir- 
cumstances foster  It,  or  call  for  it ;  and  the  seeds  of 
error  which  lay  about  the  roots  spring  op  again  in 
the  form  of  weeds,  as  before. 

A  popular  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  belief  in  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  of  the 
departed.  You  may  examine  the  evidence  for  every 
-such  alleged  apparition  ;  you  may  demonstrate  the 
improbability  ;  you  may  reduce  it  to  an  impossi- 
bility ;  still  the  popular  feeling  will  remain ;  and 
there  is  a  lurking  superstition  even  among  the 
enlightened,  which  in  the  midst  of  professions  of 
incredulity,  shows  itself  in  a  readiness  to  believe  the 
wildest  new  tale  if  it  possess  but  the  semblance  of 
authentication.  Now  two  truths  lie  at  the  root  of 
this  superstition.  The  first  is  the  reality  of  the 
spirit' world,  and  the  instinctive  belief  in  it.  The 
second  is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  states  of 
health  in  which  the  eye  creates  the  objects  which  it 
perceives.  The  death  blow  to  such  superstition 
IS  only  struck  when  we  have  not  only  proved 
that  men  have  been  deceived,  but  shown  besides 
how  they  came  to  be  deceived  ;  when  science  has 
explained  the  optical  delusion,  and  shown  4he 
physiological  state  in  which  such  apparitions  become 
visible.  Ridicule  will  not  do  it.  Disproof  will 
not  do  it.  So  long  as  men  feel  that  there  is  a 
spirit-worid,  and  so  long  as  to  some  the  impression 
is  vivid  that  they  have  seen  it,  you  spend  your  rhe- 
toric in  vain.  You  must  show  the  truth  that  lies 
below  the  error. 

The  principle  we  gain  from  this  is  that  you  can- 
not overthrow  falsehood  by  negation,  but  by  estab- 
lishing the  antagonistic  truth.  The  refutation  which 
is  to  Ust  must  be  positive,  not  negative.  It  is  an 
endless  work  to  be  uprooting  weeds;  plant  the 
ground  with  wholesome  vegetation,  and  then  the 
juices  which  would  have  otherwise  fed  rankness, 
will  pour  themselves  into  a  more  vigorous  growth  ; 
the  dwindled  weeds  will  be  easily  raked  out  then. 
It  is  an  endless  task  to  be  refuting  error  i  Plant 
truth,  and  the  error  will  pine  away. 

— /:  }y.  KobertsoH^  1817-1853. 

U.  BiTor,  idilani,  and  hareiy. 

(1822.)  As  natural,  so  politic  bodies  have  cutem 
et  cuticuiam.  The  little  thin  skin  which  covers  all 
our  body  may  be  broken  without  pain  or  danger, 
and  may  reunite  itself,  because  it  consists  not  of  the 
chief  and  principient  parts.  But  if  in  the  skin  itself 
there  be  any  solution  or  division,  which  is  seldom 
without  drawing  of  blood,  no  art  nor  good  disposi- 
tion of  nature  can  ever  bring  the  parts  together 
again,  and  restore  the  same  substance,  though  it 
seems  to  the  eye  to  bAve  soldered  itself.  It  will 
ever  seem  so  much  as  a  deforming  scar,  but  is  in 
truth  a  breach.  Outward  worship  is  this  aitieula: 
and  integrity  of  faith  the  skin  itself.  And  if  the 
first  be  touched  with  anything  too  corrosive,  it  will 
quickly  pierce  the  other  ;  and  so  5chism  (which  is 
a  departure  ^m  obedience)  will  (juickly  l>eoome 


heresy  (which  is  a  wilful  deflection  from  the  'mwf  of 
foith),  which  is  not  yet,  so  long  as  the  main  skin  is 
inviolate.  — Donue^  >  573-1631. 

(1823.)  There  is  diflerence  betwixt  error,  schism, 
and  heresy.  Error  is  when  one  holds  a  wrong 
opinion  alone ;  schism,  when  many  consent  in  their 
opinion  1  heresy  runs  further,  and  contends  to  root 
out  the  truth.  Error  offends,  but  separates  not ; 
schism  offends  and  separates ;  heresy  offends, 
separates,  and  rageth,  making  the  party  good  vid 
armis,  if  not  with  argumenu  of  reason,  yet  with 
arguments  of  steel  and  iron,  Error  is  wodc,  schism 
strong,  heresy  obstinate.  Error  goes  out,  and  often 
comes  in  again  ;  schism  comes  not  in,  but  makes  a 
new  church  ;  heresy  makes  not  a  new  chnrch,  bat 
no  church.  Error  untiles  the  house,  schism  polls 
down  the  walls,  but  heresy  overturns  the  foundatioa 
Error  is  as  a  child,  schism  a  wild  stripling,  heresy 
an  old  dotard.  Error  will  hear  reason,  schism  will 
wrangle  against  it,  heresy  will  defy  it  Error  is  a 
member  blistered,  schism  a  member  festered,  heresy 
a  member  cut  off.  He  that  returns  quickly  from 
error,  is  not  a  schismatic;  he  that  returns  from 
schism,  is  not  a  heretic  Error  is  reproved  and 
pitied,  schism  is  reproved  and  punished,  heresy  is 
reproved  and  excommunicated.  Schism  is  in  the 
same  faith,  heresy  makes  another  fiiith.  Though 
they  may  be  thus  distinguished,  yet  without  God's 
preventing  grace,  one  will  run  into  another  ;  error 
will  prove  a  schism,  and  schismaticai  follies  will 
prove  stigmatical  furies.  — Adamsj  1653. 

IS.  How  It  Is  to  be  diittagnlBhad  from  tmtlL 
(1824.)  Reader,  try  the  spirits.  Error  is  often 
plausible,  and  the  most  ensnaring  errors  are  those 
which  are  an  obvious  resemblance  to  truth.  Evei 
though  the  outside  coating  is  not  brass  but  real 
gold,  the  leaden  coin  is  none  the  less  a  counterfeit ; 
and,  like  the  devil's  temptation,  wrapped  up  in 
a  Scripture  saying,  many  false  doctrines  come  now- 
a-days  with  a  sacred  or  spiritual  glamour  round 
them — quoting  texts  and  uttering  Bible  phrases. 
But  the  question  is  not.  Who  has  got  a  text  on  his 
side?  but.  Who  has  got  the  Bible ?->not.  Who  can 
produce  certain  sentences  torn  from  their  connection, 
and  reft  of  the  purport  which  that  connection  gives 
them  ?  but,  looking  at  Scripture  in  its  integnty — 
having  regard  to  its  general  drift,  as  well  as  to  the 
bearing  of  these  special  passages — ^who  is  it  that 
makes  the  fairest  appeal  to  the  statute  book  ol 
heaven?  — Hamilton^  1814-1867. 

It.  ISBOttobetolaratad. 

(1825.)  The  candour  which  regards  all  sentiments 
alike,  and  considers  no  errors  as  destructive,  is  no 
virtue.  It  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  of  insensi- 
bility, and  of  cold  indifference.  The  blind  do  not 
perceive  the  difference  of  colours.  The  dead  never 
dispute.  Ice,  as  it  congeals,  aggregates  all  bodies 
within  its  reach,  however  heterogeneous  their  quality. 
Every  virtue  has  certain  bounds,  and  when  it  ex- 
ceeds them  it  becomes  a  vice ;  for  the  last  step  of  a 
virtue  and  the  first  step  of  a  vice  are  contiguous. 

14.  ThedntyofnbUetoatfhanliirasaTdtot^ 

(1826.)  In  all  CLurches  there  are  men  whom 
moral  cowardkx,  or  mbtaken  conceptions  of  duty, 
binder  from  taking  part  in  the  settlement  of  great 
questions ;  and  who  gladly  leave  to  others  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  tnith.     They  aie 
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not  nnfaithiiil  to  their  convictioiu,  bnt  they  m 
unfaithful  to  the  truth,  concerning  their  duty  to 
whic:h  their  convictions  are  mistaken.  Nobly  ab- 
sorbed, perhaps,  in  spiijtual  work — in  preaching, 
in  pastoral  duties,  in  various  eflforts  to  save  men  s 
souls — they  refuse  both  to  examine  their  own  eccle- 
siastica]  position  and  to  defend  the  theological  truths 
upon  which  the  spiritual  power  of  all  churches  must 
depend.  They  fear,  perhaps,  lest  their  own  loosely 
formed  convictions  snould  be  disturbed,  or  their 
practical  spiritual  work  be  hindered.  To  every 
Sanballat  who  challenges  them,  they  reply,  "  We 
are  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  we  cannot  come 
down  ; "  the  wisest  of  all  replies,  so  long  as  the 
enemy  remains  below  in  the  *' plain  of  Ono  ;  '*  but 
what  if  he  has  climbed  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
Holy  City  ?  What  if  he  assaults  the  builder  on  its 
scaffold, — ^what  if  he  is  tampering  with  its  watch- 
men, and  raising  an  insurrection  in  its  streets  ?  To 
refuse  to  fight  then  were  a  cowardly  infidelity  to 
Christ,  which  even  the  most  pious  occupation  could 
not  justify.  It  is  as  if  the  harvest-man  were  to  per- 
sist in  the  ingathering  of  his  sheaves,  regardless  of 
the  enemy  who  had  landed  upon  his  coasts.  It 
may  be  a  duty  to  sacrifice  even  a  spiritual  harvest 
in  order  to  defend  the  territory  upon  which  all 
^uritual  harvests  are  to  be  produced. 

— Henry  AUom, 

(1827.)  When  erron  are  public,  they  should  be 
publicly  met,  Notwithstanding  that  by  so  meeting 
them  a  certain  extended  publicity  is  given  them. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  physician  who,  at  a 
time  when  a  pestilence  was  ragmg  in  a  city,  should 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  on  the  plea  that 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  smitten  and  tne  sound 
alternately  he  might  spread  the  plague?  Would  he 
not  be  plainly  told,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  employ 
his  skill  in  mitigating  the  pain  of  the  sufferers,  even 
at  the  risk  of  becoming  iniected  himself,  or  of  com- 
municating the  infection  to  others  ?  Would  he  not 
be  plainly  told,  that  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to 
refrain  from  doing  the  certain  good  through  fear  of 
a  possible  evil  ? 

W^hat  would  be  thought  of  him  further,  were  he 
to  say,  "I  will  not  trouble  myself;  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  health ;  if  I  let  it  alone,  the 
pestilence  will  in  due  time  die  out  of  itself'*?  I 
think  men  would  call  him  a  driveller  and  a  fool,  and 
bid  him  bestir  himself  to  shorten  the  course  of  the 
pestilence,  and  to  endeavour  to  save  those  who  seemed 
likely  to  become  its  victim.  Even  so  I  hold  iliat  a 
moral  pestilence  being  widely  difhised,  I  am  justified 
in  publicly  doing  what  I  can  to  arrest  it.  According 
to  my  judgment,  I  should  shamefully  fail  in  my 
duty,  were  I  to  sit  at  ease  in  my  study,  and  say 
merely,  "Truth  will  prevail ;  this  is  but  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten."  Truth  will 
prevail,  but  what  of  those  who  are  giving  credence 
to  the  temporary  lie  ?  Should  nothing  be  done  to 
regain  them  to  the  truth  ? 

in  reasoning  as  in  war,  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed  ;  and  it  is  better  that  you  should  even  be 
made  acouainted  with  these  errors  by  me,  than  that 
you  should  learn  them  from  some  enemy  of  the  truth. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say,  that  morally 
men  are  very  like  children  mentally.  You  know 
that  you  need  only  put  on  a  mask,  however  clumsy, 
and  present  yourself  suddenly  to  your  children,  in 
order  to  frighten  them.  And  you  know,  too,  that 
h  would  be  quite  in  vain  Sot  you  to  put  on  the  mask. 


if  yon  had  previously  shown  it  to  them,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  handle  it  beforehand.  So,  too, 
when  an  errorist  suddenly  presents  himself  with  his 
fallacies  before  the  people,  they  are  frightened  out 
of  their  wits ;  it  is  all  over,  they  think,  with  our 
preconceived  ideas ;  their  fathers  were  fools,  and 
now  they  are  going  to  be  made  wiser  than  them 
alL  But  if  his  fallacies  have  been  explained  to 
them  beforehand,  if  they  have  been  shown  the  other 
side  of  the  mask,  when  the  errorist  appears  before 
them  he  is  greeted  with  deserved  derision. 

-— iV,  A,  BerttOM^ 

10L  UltlmaMlyadTUUMs.tlietratli. 

(1828.)  God  suffers  desperate-  opinions  to  be 
vented  for  the  purging  of  His  own  truth.  The 
truth  of  God  is  compared  to  silver.  "The  words 
of  the  Lord  are  pure,  yea,  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace 
of  earth,  purified  seven  times."  Every  corrupt 
opinion  that  comes  to  be  vented  against  any  truth 
ot  God  is  a  new  furnace  ;  and  the  truth  being  cast 
into  that  furnace,  it  comes  out  the  purer  for  it. 
"  Purified  seven  times." 

As  it  is  with  passengers  of  quality  and  note^  were 
it  not  for  some  evil  inveterate  curs  in  the  street,  they 
might  pass,  and  never  be  observed ;  the  veiy  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs  makes  them  to  be  noted. 


EVIL  THOUGHTS^ 

1.  Their  slnftilnesa. 

(1829.)  Some  please  themselves  fai  the  thoughts 
of  sinful  sports,  or  cheats,  or  unclean  acts,  and  sit 
brooding  on  such  cockatrice-eggs  with  great  delight. 
It  is  their  meat  and  drink  to  roll  tliese  sugar-plums 
under  their  tongues.  Though  they  cannot  sin  out- 
wardly, for  want  of  strength  of  body  or  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity, yet  they  act  sin  inwardly  with  great  love  and 
complacency.  As  players  in  a  comedy,  they  act  their 
parts  in  private,  in  order  to  a  more  exact  perform- 
ance of  them  in  public.  — SwifmocM,  1673. 

(1830.)  A  malicious  thought  and  a  malicious 
deed  are  from  the  same  spring,  and  have  the  same 
nature  ;  only  the  deed  is  the  riper  serpent,  and  can 
sting  another  ;  when  the  thought  is  as  the  younge 
serpent,  that  hath  only  the  venomous  nature  in 
itself.  A  lustful  thought  is  from  the  same  defiled 
puddle,  as  actual  filthiness  :  and  the  thought  is  biu 
the  passage  to  the  action  :  it  is  but  the  same  sin  in 
its  minority,  tending  to  maturity. 

—Baxier^  1615-1691. 

(1831.)  By  sinful  thoughts  our  formerly  com- 
mitted sins  that  were  dead  are  revived  again,  and 
have  a  resurrection  by  our  bosom  ones ;  by  our  con- 
templating the  same  with  delight.  As  the  witch 
of  Endor  called  up  Samuel  that  was  dead  ;  so  a 
delightful  thought  calls  up  a  sinful  action  that  was 
dead  before.  Hereby  our  sins,  that  were  in  a 
manner  dead  before,  are  revived,  and  have  a  resur- 
rection. — Halph  Erskine^  1685-1713. 

i.  Vsoally  Indioata  dianuster. 

(1832.)  Our  thoughts  are  like  the  blossoms  on  • 
tree  in  the  spring.  You  may  see  a  tree  in  the 
spring  all  covered  with  blossoms,  &o  that  nothing 
else  of  it  appears.  Multitudes  of  them  fall  off  and 
come  to  nothing.     Ofttimes  where  there  are  most 
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Uooomi  there  is  least  fhtit  But  Tet  there  It  no 
fruit,  b^  it  of  what  sort  it  will,  good  or  bad,  but  it 
comes  in  and  from  sqme  of  those  blossoms.  The 
mind  of  man  b  covert  with  thoughts,  as  a  tree  with 
blossoms.  Most  of  them  fall  off,  vanish,  and  come 
to  nothing,  end  in  vanity ;  and  sometimes  where 
the  mind  does  most  abound  with  them  there  is  the 
least  fruit,  the  sap  of  the  mind  is  wasted  and  con- 
sumed in  them.  Howbeit  there  is  no  fruit  which 
actually  we  bring  forth,  be  it  good  or  bad,  but  it 
proceeds  from  some  of  these  thoughts.  Wherefore, 
ordinarily,  these  give  the  best  and  surest  measure  of 
the  frame  of  men^  minds.  "  As  a  man  thinks  in 
his  heart  so  is  he."  In  case  of  strong  and  violent 
'temptations,  the  real  frame  of  a  man's  heart  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  multiplicity  of  thoughts  about 
any  object,  for  whether  they  are  from  Satan's  sug- 

gestions,  or  from  inward  darkness,  trouble,  and 
orror,  they  will  impose  such  a  continual  Knse  of 
themselves  on  the  mind  as  shall  engage  all  its 
thoughts  about  them  ;  as  when  a  man  is  in  a  storm 
at  sea,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  run  (^uite  another 
way  than  when  he  is  in  safety  about  his  occa«ons. 
But  ordinarily  voluntair  thoughts  are  the  best 
measure  and  indication  of  the  frame  of  our  minds. 
As  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  iudged  b^  the  grass 
which  it  brings  forth,  so  may  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  by  the  predominancy  of  voluntary  thoughts  ; 
they  are  the  original  acting  of  the  soul,  the  way 
whereby  the  heart  puts  forth  and  empties  the  treai- 
■re  that  is  in  it,  the  waters  that  first  rise  azid  flow 
from  that  founuin.  -^Owen,  1616-1683. 

S.  But  ofton  are  InteijMted  by  Satan. 

(1833.)  Some  thoughts  be  the  darts  of  Satan ; 
and  these  ncn  nocent^  si  non  platent.  We  cannot 
keep  thieves  from  looking  in  at  our  windows,  but 
we  need  not  give  them  entertainment  with  open 
doors.  *'  WaMi  thy  heart  from  iniquity,  that  thou 
mayest  be  saved  :  how  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts 
lodge  within  thee  ?  "  They  may  be  passengers,  but 
they  must  not  be  sojourners^        -^AdafHs,  1653. 

(1834.)  Satan  slily  conveys  evil  thoughts,  and 
then  makes  a  Christian  believe  they  come  from  his 
own  heart  The  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack, 
but  it  was  of  Joseph  s  putting  in  ;  so  a  child  of  God 
oft  finds  atheistical,  blasphemous  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  but  Satan  hath  cast  them  in. 

^IVaUon^  1696. 

4.  Are  not  as  fpoSltj  as  «t11  aetlona. 

(1835.)  I^  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  sin  in  the 
heart  is  the  very  same  as  sin  thrown  mto  a  deliberate 
and  daring  act.  They  are  in  the  same  line  as  our 
Lord  has  taught  us,  but  the  external  act  gives  evil  a 
power  which  it  had  not  before,  and  which  may 
prove  fatally  destructive.  It  is  like  a  combustible 
material,  which,  if  once  exploded,  may  leave  the 
man's  nature  a  shattered  and  hopeless  wreck.  To 
repress  sin  from  the  actual  life  is  something.^only 
let  it  not  stop  there,  else  it  is  a  constant  deception 
and  danger.  — JCer, 

B.  Tat  they  are  mott  powafftil  and  (UaaBtrons 
In  tbelr  Inflnenoe. 

(1836.)  Indifferent  lookhig,  equal  and  easy  con- 
versation, appliableness  to  wanton  discour5<^  and 
notions,  and  motions,  are  the  devil's  single  miHi^t 
and  maity  pieces  of  these  make  up  an  adultery.  As 
Ug^t  a  thmg  as  a  spangle  is,  a  spangle  is  silver ; 


and  leaf-gold,  that  is  blown  away,  is  gold ;  and 
sand  that  has  no  strength,  no  coherence,  yet  Icnita 
the  building.  So  do  approaches  to  sin  become  sin, 
and  fixed  sin.  ^  — Donnt^  1573-1631. 

(1837.)  Set  (hy  thoughts,  examine  thy  thoughts : 
thy  conscience  must  not  only  extend  to  deeds  and 
words,  but  even  to  secret  thoughts.  They  that  are 
accustomed  to  evil  thoughts  can  seldom  bring  forth 
good  words,  never  good  deeds.  As  the  com  is,  so 
will  the  flour  be :  if  the  meal  be  bad,  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  millstones  that  ground  it, -but  in  the 
miller  that  put  in  such  base  corn.  All  thy  senses 
and  members  are  but  the  millstones ;  the  heart  is 
the  miller:  if  thy  words  and  works  be  ill  meal, 
thank  the  miller,  thy  heart,  for  such  corrupt  thoughts. 
As  the  wood  is,  so  will  the  fire  be  :  if  it  be  wet  and 
stinking  wood,  look  for  an  unsavoury  and  unwhole- 
some fire :  if  the  wood  be  sweet  and  dry,  it  will 
perfume  the  room  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  air. 
Such  fuel  as  you  lay  on  your  thoughts;  such  fire 
shall  you  have  in  your  actions.     — Adams^  i^SS* 

(1838.)  My  works  will  be  answerable  to  my 
thoughts ;  if  my  thoughts  be  wicked  or  fruitless,  so 
will  my  actions  be.  My  thoughts  are  the  seed  that 
lies  in  the  ground  out  of  sight ;  my  works  are  the 
crop  which  is  visible  to  others;  according  to  the 
seed,  whether  good  or  bad,  such  will  the  crop  be. 
If  men  are  so  careful  to  get  the  purest,  the  cleanest, 
and  the  best  seed  for  their  fields,  that  their  harvest 
may  be  the  more  to  their  advantage ;  how  much  it 
concerns  me  that  my  heart  be  sown  with  pure  and 
holy  thoughts,  that  my  crop  may  tend  both  to  my 
credit  and  comfort  I  Lord,  there  is  no  good  seed 
but  what  comes  out  of  Thy  gamer.    I  confess,  the 

f>iercing  thorns  of  vicious  thoughts,  and  the  firuit- 
ess  weeds  of  vain  thoughts,  are  all  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  my  heart.  Oh,  let  Thv  good  Spirit  plough  up 
the  fallow  ground  of  ihy  soul,  and  scatter  in  it  such 
seeds  of  grace  and  holiness,  that  my  life  may  be 
answerable  to  Thy  Gospel,  and  at  my  death  I  may 
be  translated  to  Thy  gloiy  1      — Smmncck^  1673. 

(1839.)  Our  heart  is  of  that  colour  which  onr 
most  constant  thoughts  dye  it  into.  Transient 
fleeting  thoughts,  whether  of  one  kind  or  another, 
do  not  alter  the  temper  of  the  soul.  Neither  poison 
kills  nor  food  nourishes,  unless  they  stay  in  the  body ; 
nor  does  good  or  evil  benefit  or  hann  the  mind, 
unless  they  abide  in  IL 

— GumaU^  1617^1669. 

(1840.)  As  the  thoughts  are,  the  soul  is.  The 
cask,  long  after  it  has  been  emptied,  still  retains 
the  scent  of  the  liquor  with  which  it  was  formerly 
filled  ;  and  in  the  same  way  do  the  thoughts  leave 
behind  them  the  trace  of  their  nature  and  quality  in 
the  heart.  And  as  wine  b  never  put  into  a  foul  or 
fetid  cask,  so  never  does  God  pour  His  grace  into 
the  heart  which  is  voluntarily  defiled  with  evil 
thoughts.  The  thoughts  are  the  soul's  pinions, 
with  which  it  wings  its  way  either  to  heaven  or  to 
hell.  With  these  it  may  either,  like  Noah's  dove, 
light  upon  an  olive  tree,  and  pluck  from  it  a  twig ; 
or,  like  the  raven,  settle  upon  a  carcase  and  deue 
itself.  — Scriver^  1629- 1693. 

(1841.)  Any  one  who  has  visited  limestone  caves 
has  noticed  the  stalactite  pillaia,  sometimes  large 
and  massive,  by  which  they  were  adomed  and 
supported.    They  are  nature's  masonry  of  solid  rockp 
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Ibnned  by  her  own  slow,  silent,  but  mysterious  pro- 
cess. The  little  drop  of  water  percolates  through 
the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  deposits  its  sediment,  and 
another  follows  it,  till  the  icicle  of  stone  is  formed ; 
tnd  finally  reaching  to  the  rock  beneath,  it  becomes 
a  solid  pillar,  a  marble  monument,  which  can  only 
be  rent  down  by  the  most  powerful  forces. 

But  is  there  not  going  forward  oftentimes  in  the 
caverns  of  the  human  heart  a  process  as  silent  and 
effective,  yet  infinitely  more  momentous?  There 
in  the  darkness  that  shrouds  all  from  the  view  of 
the  outward  observer,  each  thought  and  feelin|%  as 
light  and  inconsiderable  perhaps  as  the  little  drop 
of  water,  sinks  downward  into  the  soul,  and  de- 
posits—yet in  a  form  almost  imperceptible — what 
we  may  call  its  sediment  And  then  another  and 
another  follows  till  the  traces  of  all  combined  be- 
come more  manifest,  and  at  length,  if  these  thoughts 
tnd  feelings  are  charged  with  the  sediment  of  world- 
liness  and  worldly  passion,  they  have  reared  within 
the  spirit  permanent  and  perhaps  everlasting  monu- 
ments of  their  effects.  Ail  around  the  walls  of  this 
spiritual  cave  stand  in  massive  proportions  the  pillars 
of  sinful  inclinations  and  the  props  of  iniquity,  and 
only  a  convulsion  like  that  which  rends  the  solid 
globe  can  rend  them  from  their  place  and  shake 
their  hold. 

Thus  stealthily  Is  the  work  done  n^  mere  fancies 
and  desires,  and  lusts  unsuspiciously  entertained, 
contribute  silently  but  surely  to  the  result  The 
heart  b  changed  into  an  impregnable  fortress  of  sin. 
The  roof  of  its  iniquity  is  susuined  by  marble 
pillars,  and  all  the  weight  of  reason  and  conscience 
and  the  Divine  threatenings  are  powerless  to  lay  it 
•9w  in  the  dust  of  humility. 

Such  is  the  power  of  those  light  fancies  and 
Miaginations  ana  desires  which  enter  the  soul  un- 
cbserved,  and  are  slighted  for  their  insignificance. 
They  attract  no  notice.  They  utter  no  note  of 
alarm.  We  might  suppose  that  if  left  to  themselves 
they  would  be  absorbed  in  oblivion,  and  leave  no 
trace  behind.  But  they  fbrm  the  pillars  of  character. 
They  sustain  the  soul  under  the  pressure  of  all 
those  solemn  appeals  to  which  it  ought  to  yield. 

Bow  impressive,  then,  the  admonition,  "Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence  1 "  Things  which  seem 
powerless  and  harmless  may  prove  noxious  beyond 
expression.  The  power  of  inveterate  sin  is  from  the 
silent  flow  of  thought  Your  habitual  desires  or 
lisDcies  are  shaping  your  eternal  destiny. 

^^Amirican  N€Uwnal  Pnacker. 

(1842.)  Beware  of  evil  in  the  buddings  of  desire  I 
Whoever  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in  evil  imagi- 
nations or  thoughts,  are  preparing  themselves  to 
commit  the  crimes  they  fancy.  Desires  are  the 
■eed  of  deeds.  Working  in  the  dark,  and  all  the 
more  dangerous  that  their  progress,  like  a  miner's, 
is  silent  and  unseen,  they  sap  the  wails  of  virtue ; 
and  thus  the  man  of  God  is  overthrown  by  tempta- 
tions that  otherwise  had  broken  on  him,  as  breaks 
the  mountain  billow  on  a  front  of  rock.  May  not 
the  bad  thoughts  and  fancies,  that  do  their  work 
secretly  and  unsuspected  within  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  account  for  those  sudden  falls  and  sins  on  the 
part  of  such  good  men  as  David,  that  neither  they 
nor  others  would  have  ever  dreamt  of?  The  mis- 
chief is  due  less  to  the  temptation  than  to  what  pre- 
ceded it — and  prepared  for  it. 

You  are  waHcing,  for  example,  through  a  forest 
Acrou  your  path  and  on  the  ground  lies,  stretched 


out  In  death,  a   mighty  tree,  tall   and  strong — fit 
mass  to  carry  a  cloud  of  canvas  and  bear  unbent 
the  strain  of  tempests.     You  put  your  foot  lightly 
upon    it ;    and   now  great    your    surprise   when, 
breaking  through  the  bark,  it  sinks  deep  into  the 
body  of  the  tree — a  result  much  less  owmg  to  the 
pressure  of  your  foot,  than  to  the  poisonous  fungi' 
and  foul  crawling  insecu  that  had  attacked   its. 
core.    They  have  left  the  outer  rind  uninjured— 
but  hollowed  out  its  heart     Take  care  your  heart- 
is  not  hollowed  out ;  and  nothing  left  you  but  the* 
cnist  and  shell  of  an  empty  profession. 

-^Gmikrii. 

t.  Hov  tbqr  m  to  be  dealt  wltlL 

(1S43.)  The  best  Christian's  heart  here  is  like 
Solomon's  ships,  which  brought  home,  not  only 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  apes  and  peacoclcs  ;  it  has» 
not  only  spiritual  and  heavenly,  but  also  vain  and 
foolish  thoughts.  But  these  latter  are  there  as  a^ 
disease  or  poison  in  the  body,  the  object  of  his  griei 
and  abhorrence,  not  of  his  love  and  complacency. 

Though  we  cannot  keep  vain  tlioughts  from^ 
knocking  at  the  door  of  our  hearts,  nor  from  enter* 
ing  in  sometimes,  yet  we  may  forbear  bidding  them 
welcome,  or  giving  them  entertainment.  *'  How- 
long  shall  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  ?  "  It  is 
bad  to  let  them  sit  down  with  us,  though  but  for  an 
hour,  but  it  is  worse  to  let  them  lie  or  lodge  with 
us.  It  is  better  to  receive  the  greatest  thieves  into 
our  houses  than  vain  thoughts  into  our  hearts.  John 
Huss,  seeking  to  reclaim  a  very  profane  wretch,  was 
told  bv  him,  that  his  giving  way  to  wicked,  wanton 
thoughts  was  the  origmal  of  all  those  hideous  births 
of  impiety  which  he  was  guilty  of  in  his  life. 
Huss  answered  him,  that  though  he  could  not  keep 
evil  thoughts  from  courting  him,  yet  he  mi^ht  keep 
them  from  marrying  him  ;  *'  as,"  says  he,  ''though 
I  cannot  keep  the  birds  from  flying  over  my  hei^, 
yet  I  can  keep  them  from  building  their  nests  in  my 


hair. 


:-  »» 


— SwinnacJk,  1673. 


(1844.)  Check  them  at  the  first  appearance.  If 
they  bear  upon  them  a  palpable  mark  of  sin,  bestow 
not  upon  them  the  honour  of  an  examinatioiL  If 
th^  leprosy  appear  in  their  foreheads,  thrust  them,  as 
the  priests  did  Uzziah,  out  of  the  temple;  or  as 
David  answered  his  wicked  solicitors,  "Depart 
from  me,  ye  evil  doers :  for  I  will  keep  the  com- 
matulments  of  my  God.**  Though  we  cannot  bin* 
der  them  from  haunting  us,  yet  we  may  from  lodg<> 
ing  in  us.  The  very  sparkling  of  an  abominable 
mQtion  in  our  hearts  is  as  little  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  colour  of  wine  in  a  glass  by  a  man  inclined 
to  drunkenness.  Quench  them  instantly,  as  you 
would  do  a  spark  of  fire  it  a  heap  of  straw.  We 
must  not  treat  with  them.  Paul's  resolve  is  a  good 
pattern,  not  to  confer  with  fle-sh  and  blood.  We 
do  not  debate  whether  we  should  shake  a  viper  off 
our  hands.  — Chamock^  i62S-i68a 

(1845.)  Use  not  your  thoughts  to  take  their 
liberty  and  be  ungovemed  :  for  use  will  make  them 
headstrong  and  not  regard  the  voice  of  reason  | 
and  it  will  make  reason  careless  and  remiss.  Use 
and  custom  have  great  power  on  our  minds  :  where 
we  use  to  go,  our  path  is  plain  :  but  where  there  is 
no  use,  there  is  no  way.  Where  the  water  uselh 
to  run  there  is  a  channel.    ; — Baxter^  161 5-169 1.  ' 

• 

(1S46.)  Cast  out  vain  and  sinful  thoughts  in  tha 
beginninft  before  they  settle  themselves  and  maka 
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EVIL  THOUGHTS. 
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EXAMPLE. 


•  dwelling  of  thv  heart  They  are  more  easflr 
and  safely  resisted  in  the  entrance.  Thy  heart  will 
give  them  routing  and  grow  familiar  with  them, 
if  they  make  any  stay.  Besides,  it  shows  the 
greater  sin,  because  there  is  the  less  resistance, 
and  the  more  consent  If  the  will  were  against 
them,  it  would  not  let  them  alone  so  lon^.  Yea, 
and  their  continuance  tendeth  to  your  rum  :  it  is 
like  the  continuance  of  poison  in  your  bowels,  or 
fire  in  your  thatch,  or  a  spy  in  an  army  :  as  long  as 
they  sta^  they  are  working  toward  your  greater 
mischief.  If  these  flies  stay  long  they  will  grow  and 
•nultiply :  they  will  make  their  nests,  and  breed 
•heir  young,  and  you  will  quickly  have  a  swarm  of 
iins.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1847.)  With  all  possible  miq;ht  and  speed  oppose 
the  very  first  risings  and  movmgs  of  the  heart  to 
sin  ;  for  these  are  the  buds  that  produce  the  bitter 
fruit :  and  if  sin  be  not  nipped  in  the  very  bud,  it  is 
not  imaginable  how  quickly  it  will  shoot  forth. 
There  be  sudden  sallies  out  of  inherent  conruptioflT 
in  these  first  motions  which,  though  at  first  they 
are  not  so  easily  prevented,  yet  may  be  easily  sup- 
pressed ;  and  these  may  be  working  in  the  heart, 
when  there  is  no  noise  of  any  outward  enormity 
in  the  actions.  The  fire  may  bum  strongly  and 
vehemently,  though  it  does  not  flame.  The  bees 
may  be  at  work,  and  very  busy  within,  though  we 
see  none  of  them  fly  abroad. 

Now  these  sins,  though  they  may  seem  small 
in  themselves,  yet  are  exceedingly  pernicious  in 
their  effects.  These  little  foxes  destroy  the  grapes 
as  much  or  more  than  the  greater,  and  therefore  are 
to  be  diligently  sought  out,  hunted,  and  killed  by 
us,  if  we  would  keep  our  hearts  fruitful.  We 
should  deal  with  these  first  streamings  out  of  sin, 
as  the  Psalmist  would  have  the  people  of  God  deal 
with  the  brats  of  Babylon ;  *'  Happy  shall  he  be  who 
taketh  and  dasheth  those  little  ones  against  the 
stones."  And  without  doubt  most  happy  and  suc- 
cessful will  that  man  prove  in  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare, who  puts  on  no  bowels  of  pity  even  to  his 
infant  corruptions,  but  slays  the  small  as  well  as 
the  great  ;  and  so  not  only  conquers  his  enemies  by 
opposing  their  present  force,  but  also  by  extin- 
guishing their  future  race.  l*he  smallest  children, 
if  they  live,  will  be  grown  men  ;  and  the  first 
notions  of  sin,  if  they  are  let  alone,  will  spread  into 
great,  open,  and  audacious  presumptions. 

—Sau/A,  1633-1716. 

T.  Their  onrtt. 

(1848.)  It  b  the  part  of  a  skilful  surgeon  or  physi- 
cian, not  onlv  to  take  away  any  appearing  ulcer,  or 
to  cool  the  heat  of  a  burning  fever  with  outward 
applications,  but  to  look  ipto  the  inward  causes  and 
malignity  of  the  disease,  and  so  to  order  the  matter, 
that  the  cause  being  taken  away  the  eflect  may 
necessarily  follow.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
seed  of  all  sins,  and  the  well-spring  of  all  wicked- 
ness, ariseth  from  the  heart  of  man.  The  heart  is, 
therefore,  to  be  washed,  as  from  all  wickedness,  so 
from  all  wicked  thoughts,  they  being  the  source  and 
originals  of  all  unrighteousness. 

— AfavericA,  1617. 

(1849.)  There  is  nothing  so  unaccountable  as  the 
multiplicity  of  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  men.  They 
lull  from  them  like  the  leaves  of  trees  when  they  are 
shaken  with  the  wind  in  autumn.  To  have  all  these 
IhoughtSi  all  the  nevenil  iragmeuts  of  the  heart,  aii 


the  conceptions  that  are  framed  and  agitated  in  the 
mind,  to  be  evil,  and  that  continually,  what  a  heJ 
of  horror  and  confusion  must  it  needs  be  !  A  do^ 
liveranoe  from  this  loathsome,  hateful  state  is  more 
to  be  valued  than  the  whole  world.  Without  it 
neither  life,  nor  peace,  nor  immortality,  nor  glory, 
can  ever  be  attained.  The  design  of  conviction  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  thoughts,  to  take  off  from  theli 
number,  and  thereby  to  lessen  their  guilt.  It  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  conviction  of  sin  which 
respects  only  outward  actions  and  regards  not  the 
inward  actions  of  the  mind ;  and  this  alone  will  for 
a  season  make  a  great  change  in  the  thoujghts, 
especially  it  will  do  so  when  assisted  by  superstition, 
directing  them  unto  other  objects.  These  two  in 
conjunction  are  the  rise  of  all  that  devotional  religion 
which  is  in  the  papacy.  Conviction  labours  to  put 
some  stop  and  bounds  to  thoughts  absolutely  evil 
and  corrupt,  and  superstition  suggests  other  objects 
for  them,  which  they  readily  embrace ;  but  it  is  a 
vain  attempt.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  men  are 
continually  minting  and  coining  new  thoughts  and 
imaginations;  the  cogitative  Siculty  is  always  at 
work.  As  the  streams  of  a  mighty  river  running 
into  the  ocean,  so  are  the  thoughts  of  a  natural  man, 
and  through  self  they  run  into  helL  It  is  a  fond 
thing  to  set  a  dam  before  such  a  river  to  curb  its 
streams.  For  a  little  space  there  may  be  a  stop 
made,  but  it  will  quickly  break  down  all  obstacles, 
or  overflow  all  its  bounds.  There  is  no  way  to 
divert  its  course,  but  only  by  providing  other  chan- 
nels for  its  wateis,  and  turning  them  thereinto. 
The  mighty  stream  of  the  evil  thoughts  of  men  will 
admit  of  no  bounds  or  dams  to  put  a  stop  unto  them. 
There  are  but  two  ways  of  relief  from  them,  the  one 
respecting  their  moral  evil,  the  other  their  natural 
abundance.  The  first  is  by  throwing  salt  into  the 
spring,  as  Elisha  cured  the  waters  of  Jericho, — that 
is,  to  get  the  heart  and  mind  seasoned  with  ^race ; 
for  the  tree  must  be  made  good  before  the  fruit  will 
be  so.  The  other  is,  to  turn  their  streams  into  new 
channels,  putjting  new  aims  and  ends  upon  them, 
fixing  them  on  new  objects :  so  shall  we  abound  in 
spiritual  thoughts ;  for  abound  in  thoughts  we  shal^ 
whether  we  will  or  no.  — Oicww,  i6i6-i68j. 


EXAMPLE. 

1,  b  better  than  preoeptw 

(1850.) 'Though  "the  words  of  the  wise  be  ei 
nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  the  assemblies,**  yet 
their  examples  are  the  hammer  to  drive  them  in,  to 
take  the  deeper  hold.  A  father  that  whipped  his  son 
for  swearing,  and  swore  himself  whilst  he  whipped 
him,  did  more  harm  by  his  example  than  good  by 
his  correction.  — Fuller^  160S-1661. 

( 1 85 1 . )  Examples  do  more  compendiously,  easily, 
and  pleasantly  inform  our  minds,  and  direct  out 
practice,  than  precepts,  or  any  other  way  or  instru- 
ment of  discipline.  Precepts  are  delivered  in  a 
universal  and  abstracted  manner,  naked  and  void 
of  all  circumstantial  attire,  without  any  intervention, 
assistance,  or  suffrage  of  sense  ;  and,  consequently, 
can  have  no  vehement  operation  upon  the  fancy, 
and  soon  do  flv  the  memory  :  like  flashes  of  light* 
ning,  too  subtle  to  make  any  great  impression,  or  to 
leave  any  remarkable  footsteps  upon  what  they 
encounter ;  they  mast  be  expressed  in  nice  terms. 
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•nd  di|*ested  in  exact  method ;  they  are  ▼aiioiis»  and 
in  many  disjointed  pieces  conspire  to  make  up  an 
entire  body  of  direction:  they  do  also  admit  of 
divers  cases,  and  require  many  exceptions  or  re- 
strictions, which,  to  apprehend  distinctly,  and  retain 
long  in  memory,  needs  a  tedious  labour,  and  con- 
tinual attention  of  mind,  together  with  a  piercing 
and  steady  judgment.  But  good  example  with  less 
trouble,  more  speed,  and  greater  efficacy,  cause  us 
to  comprehend  the  business,  representing  it  like  a 
picture  exp<»ed  to  sense,  having  the  parts  orderly 
disposed  and  completely  united,  suitably  dot^ped 
and  dressed  up  in  its  circumstances ;  containeo^ua 
a  narrow  compass  and  perceptible  by  one  glance, 
ao  easily  insinuating  itself  into  the  (ancy,  and 
durably  resting  therein. 

~^Barr0w^  1630-1677. 

(1852.)  Precepts  instruct  ns  what  things  are  our 
duty,  but  examples  assure  us  that  they  are  possible. 
They  resemble  a  clear  stream  wherein  we  may  not 
only  discover  our  spots,  but  wash  them  oflf.  when 
we  see  men  like  ourselves,  who  are  united  to  frail 
flesh  and  in  the  same  condition  with  us,  to  command 
Iheir  passions,  to  overcome  the  most  glorious  and 
glittering  temptations,  we  are  encouraged  in  our 
qivitual  warfare.  ^^Bates^  1625-1699. 


(1^53*)  in  patterns  are 
than  good  rules. 


anre  to  be  followed  more 
^Locke^  1632-1704. 


%,  ItB  powir  for  good. 

(18^4.)  Nothing  awakens  oar  sleeping  virtues 
fike  the  noble  acts  of  our  predecessors.  They  are 
flaming,  bracons,  that  fame  and  time  have  set  on 
hills,  to  call  us  to  a  defence  of  virtue,  whensoever 
vice  invades  the  commonwealth  of  man. 

^Feitham^  156& 

(1855.)  It  is  P1utarch*i  observation  concerning 
Cseaor's  soldiers,  that  they 'Who  in  service  under 
other  commanders  did  not  exceed  the  ordinary  rate 
of  courage,  nor  excel  their  fellows,  did  yet,  when 
be  led  them,  become  irresistibly  valiant,  being  ani- 
mated and  inspired  by  his  unparalleled  gallantry  : 
and  who  is  there  indeed  so  incurably  hc&rtless,  so 
desperately  sluggish,  whom  the  sight  of  a  valiant 
leader  marching  before  into  the  mouth  of  danger, 
will  not  infuse  fire  and  vigour  into,  and  instigate 
forward  into  a  participation  of  brave  adventure? 
So  example  doth  by  a  kind  of  contagion  insinuate 
ooarage,  or  inveigle  men  thereinto ;  beside  that 
it  b  a  kind  of  daring,  and  proclaimeth  him  a  das- 
tard that  will  not  imitate  it ;  which  imputation 
the  lowest  ojurage  of  man  can  hardly  digest,  and 
will  therefore  by  doing  somewhat  answerable  strive 
to  decline.  — Barrvua^  1630-1677. 

(1856.)  A  wanderer  had  to  go  a  long  and  danger- 
ous journey  over  a  ru^ed  and  rocky  mountain,  and 
knew  not  the  way.  He  asked  a  traveller  for  infor- 
mation, of  whom  he  heard  that  he  bad  come  this 
same  path.  The  traveller  pointed  out  the  road 
to  him  clearly  and  distinctly,  together  with  all  the 
Iqf-ways  and  precipices  of  which  he  must  beware, 
and  the  rorki  which  he  should  climb ;  moreover  he 
gave  him  a  leaf  of  paper,  on  which  all  these  things 
were  described  skilfully  and  exactly. 

The  wanderer  observed  all  this  attentively,  and 
at  each  turn  and  by-path  he  considered  carefully 
the  instructions  and  description  of  his  friend.  Vigor- 
ously be  proceeded ;  but  the  more  he  advanced,  the 


steeper  the  rocks  appeared,  and  the  way  seemed  to 
lose  itself  in  the  lonely  dreary  nvines. 

Then  his  courage  failed  him  ;  anxiously  he  looked 
up  to  the  towering  gray  rocks,  and  cried:  "It  is 
impossible  for  man  to  ascend  so  steep  a  path,  and  to 
climb  these  rugged  rocks.  The  wings  of  eagles  and 
the  feet  of  the  mountain-goat  alone  can  do  it." 

He  turned  away  thinking  to  return  by  the  way  he 
had  come,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  exclaim- 
ing :  *'  Take  courage,  and  follow  me  I "  He  looked 
round,  and  to  his  joyful  surprise  he  beheld  the  man 
who  had  pointed  out  the  way  to  him.  He  saw  him 
walk  calmly  and  steadily  between  the  nvines  and 
precipices  and  the  rushing  mountain  torrents.  This 
inspired  him  with  new  confidence,  and  he  followed 
vigorously.  Before  nightfall  they  had  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  a  lovely  valley,  where  blossomed 
myrtle  and  pomegranate  treeSi  received  them  at  the 
end  of  their  pilgrimage.        ' 

Then  the  cheerful  wanderer  thanked  hb  friend, 
and  said  :  "  How  can  I  express  my  gratitude  to  thee  ? 
Thou  hast  not  only  guided  me  on  the  right  way,  but 
hast  also  given  me  strength  and  courage  to  perse- 
vere." 

The  other  answered:  ''Not  ao;  am  I  not  a 
wanderer  like  thvself,  and  art  thou  not  the  same 
man  as  before  ?  Thou  hast  only  seen  by  my  example 
what  thou  art,  and  what  thou  art  able  to  da" 

— Krummacher. 

(1857.)  An  eminent  Christian  b  a  North  Foreland 
Lighthouse,  seen  fiur  and  wide,  and  doing  good  to 
myriads  whom  he  never  knows.  — RyU. 

(1858.)  The  moral  influence  of  a  holy  life  cannot 
be  lost  Like  the  seed  which  the  wind  wafts  into 
hidden  glades  and  forest  depths,  where  no  sower's 
hand  could  reach  to  scatter  it,  the  subtle  germ  of 
Christ's  truth  will  be  borne  on  the  secret  atmosphere 
of  a  holy  life,  into  hearts  which  no  preacher's  voice 
could  penetrate.  When  the  tongue  of  men  and  angeb 
would  foil,  there  b  an  eloquence  in  living  eoodness 
which  will  often  prove  persuasive.  For  it  is  an  in- 
offensive, unpretending,  unobtrusive  eloquence;  it 
b  the  eloquence  of  the  soft  sunshine  when  it  expands 
the  close-shut  leaves  and  blossoms — a  rude  hand 
would  but  tear  and  crush  them ;  it  b  the  eloquence 
of  Uie  summer  heat  when  it  basks  upon  the  thick- 
ribbed  ice — blows  would  but  break  it ;  but  beneath 
that  softest,  gentlest,  yet  most  potent  influence,  the 
hard  impenetrable  masses  melt  away.      — CaireL 

(1859.)  The  truth  is,  that  no  man  or  woman, 
however  poor  their  drcumstances  or  mean  their  lot, 
are  without  their  influence ;  like  an  electric  spark, 
passing  from  link  to  link,  that  runs  flashing  down 
the  chain  of  successive  generations.  Indeed,  a  man's 
life  b  as  immortal  as  his  soul ;  and  by  its  influence, 
though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh  and  worketh. 

Men  live  after  they  are  dead.  Outliving  our 
memory,  and  more  enduring  than  any  monument  ol 
brass  or  marble,  our  example  may  prove  like  the 
circle  that  rises  round  the  sinking  stone,  and,  ctow- 
ine  wider  and  wider,  embraces  a  larger  and  larger 
sphere,  till  it  dies  in  gentle  wavelets  on  the  distant 
beach.  It  reaches  a  distant  shore ;  your  example  a 
dbtant  time. 

Take  care,  then,  how  you  live.  ^^CttikrU. 

<l86a)  The  blossom  cannot  tell  what  l)eoome8  of 
its  odour,  and  no  man  can  tell  what  becomes  of  hit 
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inflnenoe  and  example,  that  roll  away  from  him,  and 
go  beyond  his  ken  on  their  perilous  mission. 


hood  :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
we  individually  set  to  those  around  us. 


ipk 


(1861.)  A  child,  coming  from  a  filthy  home, 
tiMght  at  school  to  wash  his  face.  He  went  home 
so  much  improved  in  appearance,  that  his  mother 
washed  htr  face.  And  when  the  father  of  the  house- 
hold came  home,  and  saw  the  improvement  in 
domestic  appearances,  he  washed  his  face.  The 
neighbours,  happening  to  call  in,  saw  the  change, 
and  tried  the  same  experiment,  until  all  that  street 
was  purified  ;  and  the  next  street  copied  its  example, 
and  the  whole  city  felt  the  result  of  one  school-boy 
washing  his  face.  That  is  a  fable,  by  which  we  set 
forth  that  the  best  way  to  get  the  world  washed  of 
its  sins  and  pollution,  is  to  nave  our  own  heart  and 
life  cleansed  and  purified.  A  man  with  grace  in  his 
foce,  and  Christian  cheerfulness  in  his  heart,  and 
only  consistency  in  his  behaviour,  is  a  perpetual  ser- 
mon ;  and  the  sermon  differs  from  others  in  that  it 
has  but  one  head,  and  the  longer  it  runs  the  better. 

B.  Ito  power  fior  avlL 

(1862.)  A  virtuous  man,  shining  In  the  purity  of 
a  righteous  life,  is  a  lighthouse  set  by  the  sea-side, 
whereby  both  the  mariners  sail  aright  and  avoid 
danger :  but  he  that  lives  in  noted  sins  is  a  false 
lantern,  which  shipwrecks  those  that  trust  him. 

^Felitham,  1668. 

(1863.)  He  that  gives  ^ood  receipts,  and  follows 
them  by  a  bad  example,  is  like  a  foolish  man  who 
shoul<l  take  great  pams  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  when 
it  is  kindled,  throw  oold  water  upon  it  to  quench  it 

(1864.)  When  men  first  engage  into  the  ways  of 
God,  they  have  a  reverent  esteem  of  those  whom 
they  believe  to  have  been  made  partakers  of  that 
mercy  before  themselves  ;  these  they  love  and  hon- 
our, as  it  is  their  duty.  But  after  a  while  they  find 
many  of  them  walking  in  many  things  unevenly, 
crookedly,  and  not  unlike  the  men  o?  the  world. 
Here  sin  is  not  wanting  to  its  advantage.  Insen- 
sibly it  prevails  with  men  to  a  compliance  with 
them.  '"This  way,  this  course  of  walking,  does 
well  enoueh  with  others ;  why  may  it  not  do  so  with 
us  also  ?  Such  is  the  inward  thought  of  many, 
that  works  effectually  in  them.  And  so,  through 
the  craft  of  sin,  one  generation  of  professors  cor- 
rupts  suiother.  As  a  stream  arising  from  a  clear 
spring,  whilst  it  runs  in  its  own  peculiar  channel, 
and  keeps  its  water  unmixed,  preserves  its  purity 
and  cleanness,  but  when  it  falls  in  its  course  with 
other  streams  that  are  turbid  and  foul,  though  run- 
ning the  same  way  with  it,  it  becomes  muddy  and 
discoloured  also ;  so  is  it  in  this  case.  Believers 
come  forth  from  the  spring  of  the  new  birth  with 
iomQ  purity  and  cleanness ;  thus  for  a  while  they 
keep  in  the  course  of  their  private  walking  with 
GoQ :  but  now,  when  they  come  sometimes  to  fall 
into  society  with  others,  whose  profession  flows  and 
runs  the  same  way  writh  theirs,  even  towards  heaven, 
but  vet  are  muddied  and  sullied  with  sin  and  the 
world,  they  are  often  corrupted  with  them  and  by 
them,  and  so  dedina  from  tiieir  first  purity,  faith, 
and  holiness.  — Owen^  1616-1683. 

(1865.)  One  watch  kept  right  will  do  to  try  many 
by ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  that  goes  wrong 
may  be  the  means  of  misleading  a  whole  neighbour- 


C  Ii  BO  ralo  of  life  or  ezeiiao  for  atn. 

(1866.)  For  any  voluntarily  to  fall  into 
frame  as  others  are  cast  into  by  the  power  of  their 
temptations,  or  to  think  that  will  suffice  -in  them 
which  they  see  to  suffice  in  others  whose  distempers 
they  know,  is  folly  and  presumption.  He  that 
knows  such  or  such  a  person  to  oe  a  living  man 
and  of  healthy  constitution,  if  he  sees  him  go 
crawling  up  and  down  about  his  affiiirs,  feeble  and 
weak,  sometimes  falling,  sometimes  standin^^,  and 
making  small  progress  in  anything,  will  he  think  it 
sufficient  for  himself  to  do  so  also  ?  Will  he  not 
inquire  whether  the  person  he  sees  have  not  lately 
fallen  into  some  distemper  or  sickness  that  has 
weakened  him  and  brought  him  into  that  condition  ? 
Assuredly  he  will  so  do.  Take  heed.  Christians ; 
msuiy  of  the  professors  with  whom  ye  do  converse 
are  sick  and  wounded,  the  wounds  of  some  of  them  do 
stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  their  foUv.  If  you 
have  any  spiritual  health,  do  not  think  their  weak 
and  uneven  walking  will  be  accepted  at  your  hands ; 
much  less  think  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  become 
sick  and  to  be  wounded  alsa 

OfKtfM,   1616-168^ 

C  Which  to  follov. 

(1867.)  Seeing  we  are  all  apt  to  be  followers,  Irt 
us  seek  out  the  best  patterns.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  wicked  to  pretermit  all  good  precedents  and  to 
single  out  such  as  they  would  have,  not  such  as 
they  should  have.  As  the  dorr,  that  passeth  by  all 
the  sweet  flowers  of  the  meadow,  humming  in  scorn, 
and  ends  his  flight  in  a  dung-hill.  Or  as  the 
Egyptians,  who  behold  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
all  the  glories  of  nature,  without  admiration,  yea, 
without  common  regard  ;  until  they  spy  a  crocodile^ 
an  ugly  serpent,  and  then  fall  down  on  their  kneea 
to  worship  it.  — Adorns^  1653. 

(1868.)  Let  Q8  then  look  out  better  precedents  to 
follow  :  "  Be'  followers  together  of  Me,  and  mark 
them  which  walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensample." 
We  must  not  imitate  every  one,  but  such  as  Paul ; 
nor  Paul  in  every  thing,  but  wherein  he  foUowl 
Christ.  That  great  apostle  encouraged  our  imita« 
tion,  but  gave  a  limitation  :  Do  not  you  follow  after 
me,  unless  you  see  the  track  of  Christ  before  me. 
Let  us  follow  good  men,  but  only  in  what  they  are 
good.  In  our  Christian  imitation,  there  is  one 
example  necessary  ;  Christ  who  is  called  the  way ; 
Via  in  txeniplo^  Veritas  in  promisso^  wia  in  pr<tmioi 
others  but  in  some  actions,  and  at  some  occasions  ; 
their  lives  being  lines  so  far  to  be  followed,  as  they 
swerve  not  from  the  original  copy,  Christ.  We  are 
not  bound  to  be  good  men's  apes:  let  us  follow 
David  where  he  followed  God's  heart,  not  where 
he  followed  his  own  heart ;  if  he  turn  toward  lust 
and  blood,  let  us  leave  him  there.  Let  us  follow 
Peter's  confession,  not  his  abnegation  :  All  our 
following  hath  the  so  far  ;  if  our  precedents  go  out 
of  the  way,  let  us  shake  hands  and  bid  them  (are- 
welL  Two  of  us  are  going  towards  Jerusalem  1  but 
saith  one,  I  must  ne^s  cUl  in  at  Rome,  or  go  a 
little  about  by  Samaria.  Nay,  then  1  leave  yoa ; 
here  our  ways  part.  — Aiiams^  1653. 

(1869.)  The  way  to  excel  in  any  kind,  is  to  pio- 
pose  the  highest  and  most  perfect  examples  to  oof 
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imitmtioii.  No  man  can  write  after  too  perfiect  and 
good  a  oop7 ;  and  though  he  can  never  reach  the 
perfection  of  it,  yet  he  is  like  to  learn  more  than  by 
one  less  perfect  He  that  aims  at  the  heavens, 
which  |ret  he  u  sure  to  come  short  of,  is  like  to 
shoot  higher  than  he  that  aims  at  a  mark  within  his 
teach.  '^'ItUotson^  1630-1694. 

(187a)  Example  is  a  dangerous  lure ;  where  the 
wasp  gol  through  the  gnat  sticks  fast. 

— La  tonUdne^  1621-1695. 

i.  ^^pflTti^ftOf  itfi4l  TBlnft  fif  thft  lininan  trriinnlti 
Mt  iMfore  ua  In  Boriptnre. 

(1871.)  God  hath  provided  and  recommended  ns 
to  one  example,  as  a  perfect  standard  of  good 
practice ;  the  example  of  our  Lord.  That  indeed  is 
the  most  oniversal,  absolute,  and  assured  pattern ; 
yet  doth  it  not  supersede  the  use  of  other  examples, 
not  oni^  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  general,  but 
those  of  the  inferior  officers,  yea,  the  resolution  of 
common  soldiers,  do  serve  to  animate  their  fellows. 
The  stars  have  their  season  to  guide  us,  as  well  as 
the  sun ;  especially  when  our  eyes  are  so  weak  as 
hardly  to  bear  the  day.  Even,  considering  our 
infirmity,  inferior  examples  by  their  imperfection 
sometimes  have  a  peculiar  advantage.  Our  Lord's 
most  imitable  practice  did  proceed  from  an  immense 
virtue  of  Divine  grace,  which  we  cannot  arrive  to ; 
it,  in  itself,  is  so  perfect  and  high,  that  we  may  not 
ever  rcasch  it ;  looking  upon  it  may  therefore  some> 
times  dazzle  and  diwourage  our  weakness :  but 
other  good  men  had  assistance  in  measure,  such  as 
we  may  hope  to  approach  unto ;  they  were  subject 
to  the  difficulties  which  we  feel ;  they  were  expoMd 
to  the  perils  of  falling  which  we  fear :  we  may 
therefore  hope  to  march  on  in  a  reasonable  distance 
after  them ;  we  may,  by  help  of  the  same  grace, 
oome  near  in  transcribing  their  less  exact  copy. 

-^Barrew^  1630-1677, 

(1872.)  It  Is  true  that  with  the  sun  shining 
we  feel  no  need  for  those  lesser  orbs  that  lose  their 
lustre  in  his  overwhelming  brightness.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  with  a  perfect  mfwiel  of  every  virtue 
and  grace  in  Tesus  Cnrist  we  have  no  need  of  any 
other.  Children  must  creep  before  they  can  walk  : 
and  on  such  as  are  only  vet  able  to  make  feeble 
eflbrts  in  the  direction  of  what  is  good,  the  veiy 
iisct  that  Christ  presents  not  merely  a  high,  but  a 
perfect  model,  may  have  somewhat  of  a  depress- 
uig  and  deterring  influence.  To  live  like  Him 
Memsa  hopeless  task.  Greatly  superior  to  us  as 
iLbraham,  Moses,  David,  and  Paul  appear,  they  re- 
semble those  lofty  mountains  to  whose  tops,  though 
raised  high  above  the  level  plain  and  piercing  the 
doods  with  their  glistening  snows,  a  brave  crags- 
man may  climb ;  but  Jesus,  occupying  a  higher 
ncion,  seems  like  the  star  that  shines  above  them, 
which,  though  we  should  mount  np  on  eagle's  wings, 
H  would  be  impossible  Ko  reach.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible. We  are  assured  that  when  we  shall  see  Him, 
we  shall  be  like  Him  as  He  is.  Yet  there  are  times 
of  defeat,  of  spiritual  depression,  when  one,  who 
might  otherwise  give  np  in  despair,  will  attempt 
the  imitation  of  an  imperfect  moael,  and  find  in  its 
very  imperfections  encouragement  to  persevere. 

Besides,  while  Jesus  was,  in  a  sense,  tempted  in 
all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,  and  while 
His  life  does  certainty  illustrate  the  grand  prin- 
ctpies  of  our  duty  toward  Qod  and  man,  the  saints 


are  very  valuable  as  models,  since  they  teach  ni 
how  to  act  in  circumstances  in  which  our  Lord  was 
never  placed,  but  we  often  are.  Though  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesli  of  our  flesh,  and  as  such  having 
a  fellow-feeling  with  all  our  infirmities,  He  was  not 
a  fallen  man,  as  we  are,  and  the  saints  were.  Ani* 
mated  bv  the  ;nme  passions,  placed  in  the  same 
relationships,  and  called  to  endure  the  same  trials 
as  ourselves,  their  footprints  teach  us  where  to 
walk,  and  their  triumphs  how  to 'Conquer.  We 
look  on  Jesus,  nor  can  hope  to  be  altogether  such 
as  He  was,  till  death's  strong  hand  break  the 
mould  of  clay,  and  we  are  brought  forth,  to  the  ad- 
miration and  joy  of  angels,  a  perfect  image  of  our 
Lord  and  Master.  But  in  the  faith  of  Abraham 
and  the  chastity  of  Joseph,  the  meekness  of  Moses 
and  the  patience  of  Job,  the  piety  of  David  and  the 
fidelity  of  Daniel,  the  seal  ot  Paul  and  the  love  of 
John,  we  see  what  attainments  others  have  reached, 
to  what  heights  of  grace  we  ourselves  may  aspire. 


FAITH. 
I.   ITS  NATURE. 

L  nil Mnfldanoe In tntfe. 

(1873.)  Faith  is  a  theological  term  rarely  Ljed  in 
other  matters.  Hence  its  meaning  is  obscured^ 
But  fisith  b  no  strange,  new,  peculiar  power; 
supematurally  infused  by  Christianity ;  but  the 
same  principle  by  which  we  live  from  day  to  day, 
one  of^the  commonest  in  our  daily  life. 

We  trust  our  senses ;  and  that  though  they  often 
deceive  ns,  we  trust  men;  a  battle  must  often  be 
risked  on  the  intelligence  of  a  spy.  A  merchant 
commits  his  ships  with  all  his  fortunes  on  board  to 
a  hired  captain,  whose  temptations  are  enormous* 
Without  this  principle  society  could  not  hold  to- 
gether for  a  day.     It  would  be  a  mere  sand-heap. 

Such  too  is  religious  faith  ;  we  trust  on  probabili- 
ties ;  and  this  though  probabilities  often  are  against 
us.  We  cannot  prove  God's  existence.  The  bal- 
ance of  probabilities,  scientifically  s|)eaking,  are 
nearly  equal  for  a  living  person  or  a  lifeless  cause  : 
immortality,  &c.,  in  the  same  way.  But  faith  throws 
its  own  convictions  into  the  sode  and  decides  the 
preponderance. 

Faith,  then,  is  that  which,  when  probabilities  are 
equal,  ventures  on  God's  side,  and  on  the  side  of 
right,  on  the  guarantee  of  a  something  within  which 
makes  the  thing  seem  to  be  true  because  it  is  loved. 
It  is  so  defined  by  St  Paul :  "  Faith  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
unseen."  —/I  iV.  Robertsm^  1816-1853. 

t.  It  to  copfldenee  In  tlie  ability  of  persona. 

(1874.)  Religious  fiuth,  like  natural  faith,  exists, 
not  perhaps  in  opposition  to,  but  in  distinction  from, 
present  knowledge.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  exercise 
of  faith  we  do  many  things  both  in  nature  and 
religion,  of  the  results  of  which  we  do  not  possess, 
at  the  present  time,  any  certain  foresight  If  faith 
did  not  carry  us  beyond  the  reach  of  our  own  under- 
standing, beyond  the  line  of  human  reason,  beyond 
what  we  can  now  perceive,  it  would  not  be  faith ; 
and  those  who  might  walk  within  the  circle  de- 
scribed bv  that  measurement,  could  not  be  said  to 
walk  by  faith  but  by  sight. 
The  daughter  of  a  celebrated  physician  was  once 
I  attacked  by  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever ;  but  she 
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exhibited  great  resignation  and  tranquillitj.  Slit 
■aid  she  was  ignorant  of  what  might  elfect  her  cure ; 
and  if  it  were  left  to  herself  to  prescribe,  she  might 
desire  remedies  which  would  be  prejudicial  Shall 
I  not  gain  everything,  she  added,  by  abandoning 
myself  entirely  to  my  lather  ?  He  desires  my  re- 
covery ;  he  knows  much  better  than  I  do  what  is 
adapted  to  the  restoration  of  my  health  ;  and  having 
confidence  therefore,  that  everythin}^  will  be  done  for 
me  which  can  be  done,  I  remain  vrithout  solicitude 
either  as  to  the  means  or  the  result.—This  was  an 
instance  of  natural  ftLilh  ;  believing  without  know- 
ing ;  and  entirely  peaceable  and  tranquil,  while 
trusting  itself  in  the  hands  of  another.  Religious 
faith,  m  like  manner,  trusu  itself  in  the  hands  of 
God  ;  knowing  nothing  and  endurine  all  things,  in 
the  lull  confidence  that  it  will  be  well  in  the  end. 

i.  It  to  oonfldoioe  In  the  dULiMter  orpenom. 

(1875.)  Faith  is  a  theological  expression  ;  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  it  has  any  other  than  a  theological 
import ;  yet  it  is  the  commonest  principle  of  man's 
daily  life,  called  in  that  region  prudence,  enterprise, 
or  some  such  name.  It  is  in  effect  the  principle  on 
which  alone  any  human  superiority  can  be  gained. 
Faith  in  religion  is  the  same  principle  as  faith  in 
worldly  matters,  differing  only  in  itspbject ;  it  rises 
through  successive  stages.  When  in  reliance  upon 
vour  promise,  your  child  gives  up  the  half  hour's 
idleness  of  to-day  for  the  holiday  of  to-morrow,  he 
lives  bv  faith  ;  a  faith  supersedes  the  present  pleas- 
ure, ^'hen  he  abstains  nrom  over-indulgence  of  the 
appetite,  in  reliance  upon  your  word  that  tlie  result 
will  be  pain  and  sickness,  sacrificing  the  present 
pleasure  for  fear  of  future  punishment,  he  acts  on 
faith :  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  high  exercise  of 
faith.  — /:  W.  Robertson^  1816-1853. 

(1876.)  The  child  that  sets  out  with  hu  parents 
upon  a  long  and  untried  journey,  without  a  doubt 
that  his  parents  will  supply  his  wants,  and  guide 
him  in  the  right  way,  and  will  bring  him  home  again 
in  safety  (if,  indeed,  he  feels  that  he  can  have  a 
home  but  in  the  arms  and  presence  of  those  parents), 
knows  what  it  is  to  believe.  The  young  man  who 
for  the  first  time  enters  upon  business  for  himself 
and,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plans  and  labours 
which  now  devolve  upon  him,  finds  it  necessary  to 
implicate  himself  with  his  fellow-men.  and  to  enter 
into  arrangements  and  contracts  which  imply  the 
discharge  of  duties  and  the  fulfilment  of  promises  on 
the  part  of  others,  knows  what  it  is  to  believe.  The 
man  of  more  mature  years,  who  is  called  by  his 
countrymen  to  the  high  office  of  sustaining  and 
administering  the  laws,  but  who  b  obviously  unable 
to  do  it,  without  confidence  in  himself,  without 
confidence  in  his  subordinate  agents  and  in  the 
community  at  large,  knows  what  it  is  to  believe. 
So  complicated  are  the  relations  of  society,  and  so 
dependent  is  man  on  his  fellow-man,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  if  man  had  not  faith  in  others,  how 
be  could  exist  in  the  world  for  any  length  of  time. 

—Upkam. 

4.  It  to  tnurt  In  the  testimony  of  other!. 

(1877.)  There  is  more  of  belief  than  reason  in  the 
world.  All  instructors  and  masters  in  sciences  and 
arts  require,  first,  a  belief  in  their  disciples,  and  a 
resignation  of  their  understanding  and  wills  to  thein. 
And  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  require  that  of  man 


which  his  own  reason  makes  him  submit  to 
which  is  his  fellow-creature.  He,  therefore^  that 
quarrels  with  the  condition  of  foith,  must  quan^ 
with  all  the  world,  since  belief  is  the  beginning  of 
all  knowledge ;  yea,  and  most  of  the  knowledge  in 
the  world  may  rather  come  under  the  title  of  betief 
than  of  knowledge ;  for  what  we  think  we  know 
this  day  we  may  nnd  from  others  such  arguments  as 
may  stagger  our  knowledge,  and  make  us  doubt  of 
that  we  thought  ourselves  certain  of  before  ;  na)r« 
sometimes  we  change  our  opinions  ourselves  with- 
out any  instructor,  and  see  a  reason  to  entertain  an 
opinion  quite  contrary  to  what  we  had  before.  And 
it  we  found  a  general  judgment  of  others  to  vote 
a^nst  what  we  think  we  know,  it  would  make  as 
give  the  less  credit  to  ourselves  and  our  own  senti« 
menta.  All  knowledge  in  the  world  is  only  a  belief 
depending  upon  the  testimony  or  arguings  of  others  ; 
for,  inde^,  it  may  be  said  of  all  men,  as  in  Job  viiL 
9^  "We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing." 

^Ckamock^  1628-16&X 

(1878.)  It  is  easy  to  show  that,  even  con»dering 
faith  as  trust  in  another,  it  is  no  irrational  or  strange 
principle  of  conduct  in  the  concerns  of  this  life. 

For  when  we  consider  ihe  subject  attentively,  bow 
few  things  there  are  which  we  can  ascertain  £01 
ourselves  by  our  own  senses  and  reason  1  After 
all,  what  do  we  know  without  trusting  others  ?  .We 
know  that  we  are  in  a  certain  state  of  health,  in  a 
certain  place,  have  been  alive  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  have  certain  principles  and  likings,  have 
certain  persons  around  us,  and  perhaps  have  in  our 
lives  travelled  to  certain  places  at  a  distance.  But 
what  do  we  know  more  ?  Are  there  not  towns  (we 
will  say)  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  us  whicli  we 
have  never  seen,  and  which,  nevertheless,  we  fully 
believe  to  be  as  we  have  heard  them  described  ?  To 
extend  our  view ; — we  know  that  land  stretches  in 
every  direction  of  us  a  certain  number  of  miles,  and 
then  there  is  sea  on  all  sides ;  that  we  are  in  an 
island.  But  who  has  seen  the  land  all  around,  and 
has  proved  for  himself  that  the  fact  is  so?  What, 
then,  convinces  us  of  it  ?  The  report  of  others ;  this 
trust,  this  faith  in  testimony  which,  when  religion 
is  concerned,  then,  and  only  then,  the  proud  and 
sinful  would  fain  call  irrationaL 

And  what  I  have  instanced  in  one  set  of  facts 
which  we  believe,  is  equally  true  of  numberless 
others,  of  almost  all  of  those  which  we  think  we 
know. 

Consider  how  men  in  the  business  of  life,  nay,  all 
of  us,  confide,  are  obliged  to  confide,  in  persons  we 
never  saw,  or  know  but  slightly ;  nay,  in  their  hand- 
writings which,  for  what  we  know,  may  be  forged, 
if  we  are  to  speculate  and  fiuicy  what  may  be.  We 
act  upon  our  trust  in  them  implicitly,  because  com- 
mon sense  tel«»  us  that,  with  proper  caution  and 
discretion,  faith  in  others  b  perfectly  safe  and 
rational.  Scripture,  then,  only  bids  us  act  in 
respect  to  a  future  li£e  as  we  are  every  day  acting 
at  present  — l^twmam^ 

<i879.)  How  certain  we  all  are  when  we  think  on 
the  subject  that  we  must  sooner  or  later  die.  Ne 
one  seriously  thinks  he  can  escape  death ;  and  men 
dispose  of  their  property  and  arrange  their  aflEsiirs, 
confidently  contemplating,  not  indeed  the  exact  time 
of  their  death,  still  death  as  sooner  or  later  to  befiiU 
them.  Of  course  they  do ;  it  would  be  most  irra- 
tional in  them  not  to  expect  iL    Yet  observe,  what 
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proof  has  any  one  of  ns  that  he  shall  die?  Became 
other  men  die?  How  does  he  know  that?  Has  he 
teen  them  die  ?  He  can  know  nothing  of  what  took 
place  before  he  was  bom,  nor  of  what  happens  in 
other  countries.  How  little,  indeed,  he  knows 
about  it  at  all,  except  that  it  is  a  received  fact,  and 
except  that  it  would,  in  truth,  be  idle  to  doubt  what 
mankind  as  a  whole  witness,  though  each  individual 
has  only  his  proportionate  share  in  the  universal 
lestimony.  — A^/mom. 

A.  n  ii  tmit  In  Ctod. 

(18S0.)  Faith  u  that  conviction  npon  the  mind  of 
die  truth  of  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  God 
nude  known  in  the  Gospel ;  of  the  certain  reality 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  life  to  come, 
which  enables  a  man,  in  opposition  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  corrupt  world,  to  obey  God,  in  expecta- 
tioD  of  an  invisible  reward  hereaAer. 

(1881.)  In  Tain  will  you  hope  to  please  God,  and 
•ecore  those  rewards  which  He  confers  on  them 
that  diligently  seek  Him,  unless  yours  is  a  practical 
faith.  Faith  is  more  than  assent ;  it  is  active  assent 
'Whatever  a  man  believes,  moves  him  in  proportion 
to  Its  importance;  and  if  a  man  is  told  anything 
that  concerns  him  greatly,  suid  it  does  not  move 
him  at  all,  it  is  proof  sufficient  that  he  does  not 
believe  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
there  appeared  in  the  **  Daily  News  **  a  most  exciting 
letter  from  one  of  its  correspondents,  detailing  the 
treatment  to  which  he  and  some  other  Englishmen 
had  been  subjected  at  Metz.  Arrested  as  Prussian 
spies,  they  were  nearly  murdered  by  the  mob,  and 
were  with  difficulty  got  into  a  guard-room  by  the 
soldiers.  There  they  were  examined  by  the  General 
ID  command.  Their  answers  to  his  questions  ap- 
peared by  no  means  to  satisfy  him.  The  corres- 
pondent says,  "  He  then  looked  at  us  in  the  face, 
and,  addressing  the  officers,  police  agents,  and  men 
in  blouses  who  surrounded  nim,  said,  *  Gentlemen, 
you  know  that  Metz  is  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  there- 
fore no  longer  under  the  common  law.  We  have 
been  too  humane,  too  noble-hearted,  too  generous. 
'While  the  Prussians  have  committed  the  most 
horrible  crimes  against  inoffensive  Frenchmen  and 
other  officers,  we  have  suffered  the  enemy  to  abuse 
our  generosity,  and  this  is  the  gratitude  we  receive. 
But  It  must  stop  once  for  ever.  It  is  a  hard  thing, 
but  the  law  gives  me  the  right  to  shoot  anv  one  I 
choose  in  the  market-square  ;  and  an  example  must 
be  given,  or  we  shall  never  have  peace.'  '  Bravo, 
General  I  bravo,  commander  I '  cried  all  of  them  in 
a  chorus.  The  man  in  a  blouse  left  the  room,  and 
in  a  second  the  whole  souare  echoed  with  cries  of 
'  Bravo,  le  General  1 '  *  Mort  aux  espions  1 '  As  I 
felt  pretty  safe  that  M.  le  General  would  think 
twice  before  making  his  experiment  on  an  English 
subject,  i  said  frankly  that  what  he  had  been  saying 
was  all  nonsense."  The  situation  was  a  terrible  one 
—a  man  with  absolute  power  threatening  death,  and 
a  yelling  mob  applauding  the  sanguinary  decree — 
and  yet  the  Englishman  was  not  terrified.  Why  ? 
Because  he  did  not  believe  that  the  threats  were 
ceaL  His  coi  mness  proved  suffidenily  that  he  had  no 
faith  Mr  them. — Is  it  not  thus  with  you,  who  live  in 
daily  and  constant  neglect  of  the  great  salvation  ? 
In  what  other  way  could  you  more  plainly  avow 
yonr  disbelief  in  God's  declarations  concerning  your 
danger  ?    He  assures  you  in  His  Word  that  iiis 


wrath  abides  upon  aU  who  do  not  penitently  seeh 
forgivenc^  from  Him  through  Jesus  Christ,  that 
when  this  brief  life  is  over  He  will  bar  heaven 
against  you,  and  consign  you  to  endless  woe ;  and 
you  ?  What  is  it  that  you  do?  By  going  on  just  as 
you  did  before,  you  give  Him  the  he.  If  not  with 
your  lips,  by  your  lives,  you  reply  that  what  He 
says  is  unworthy  of  credit,  nay,  even  of  serious  con- 
sideration !  Consider  now,  I  pray  you,  how  you 
will  answer  for  the  dishonour  which  you  thus  put 
upon  Him  when  you  meet  with  Him  face  to  face  in 
the  Judgment  Day.  — ^,  A.  Bortram. 

II.   ITS  NBCESSITY. 

1.  To  the  existence  of  ■odety,  and  to  all  fonni 
of  hnman  activity  and  ezcellanos. 

(1882.)  In  matters  of  daily  life,  we  have  no  time 
for  fastidious  and  perverse  fancies  about  the  minute 
chances  of  our  being  deceived.  We  are  obliged  to 
act  at  once,  or  we  should  cease  to  live.  There  is  a 
chance  (it  cannot  be  denied)  that  our  food  to-day 
may  be  poisonous, — we  cannot  be  quite  certain,— 
but  it  looks  the  same  and  tastes  the  same,  and  we 
have  good  friends  round  us ;  so  we  do  not  abstain 
from  it,  for  all  this  chanoei  though  it  is  real. 

'--'Nrtjoman. 

(1883.)  The  power,  whether  of  painter  or  poet, 
to  describe  rightly  what  he  calls  an  ideal  thing,  de« 
pends  upon  its  being  to  him  not  an  ideal  but  a  real 
thing.  No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  work  well 
bu'  either  from  actual  sight,  or  sight  of  faith. 

(1884.)  In  the  business  of  Sfe,  what  is  it  but  faith 
or  trust  that  guides  a  man?  A  merchant,  for  in« 
stance,  embarks  his  capital  in  a  foreign  speculation. 
On  what  security  does  he  proceed  ?  Simply  on  that 
of  faith.  He  has  no  certainty  for  anything  on 
which  he  rests  his  whole  adventure.  All  is  mere 
probability,  and  he  risks  so  much  on  these  pro- 
babilities simply  because  he  has' faith  in  them.  He 
has  foith  in  tne  elements,  faith  in  the  constancy  of 
nature,  faith  in  human  nature,;  and  on  this  he 
builds.  Go  to  his  counting-house,  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  mathematical  demonstration  or  rational 
philosophical  proof  that  his  venture  will  be  success- 
raly  he  will  laugh  in  your  face,  or  pity  you  for  an 
unhappy  lunatic,  whom  too  much  study  has  made 
mad.    All  men,  then,  live  by  faith. 

— Dr.  JV,  JL  Alexander. 

(1885.)  Faith  is  the  basis  of  all  great,  activo 
enterprises.  If  a  man  cannot  think  well  nor  write 
well  without  faith ;  so  in  all  difficult  enterprises, 
which  imply  physical  as  well  as  mental  effort,  he 
cannot  act  well.  Without  faith  there  would  have 
been  no  Parthenon,  and  no  Pyramids  of  EgvpL 
Without  faith  there  would  have  been  no  Tner- 
mopylse,  and  no  memorable  Marathon.  Hannibal 
could  not  have  passed  the  Alps  without  faith. 
Cincinnatus  could  neither  have  ploughed  nor  have 
left  the  plough ;  could  neither  have  sowed  for  the 
harvest,  nor  trained  soldiers  for  victory,  without 
faith.  Columbus  could  not  have  crossed  the  ocean 
without  faith.  And  here  we  speak  not  of  religious, 
but  of  natural  faith.  Cortes  could  not  have 
conquered  Mexico  without  iaith.  Park,  Ledyard, 
Cooice,  and  Bruce  could  not  have  explored  un- 
known countries  without  faith.  The  English 
Revolution,  the  French  Revolution,  the  American 
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KeTolation,  whatever  faalts  or  crimes  may  have 
accompanied  any  or  all  of  them,  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  faith.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  great  civil  and  political  movements. 
A  mere  sneerer,  the  man  who  sits  in  his  easy-chair, 
believing  in  nothing  and  laughing  at  everything, 
could  have  done  nothing  of  these  things.  No 
oceans  are  crossed  by  him ;  no  nations  are  con* 
quered  ;  no  boundless  forests  are  subdued  ;  no  rude 
barbarism  is  tamed  ;  no  new  civilisation  is  planted 
and  reared  up,  at  the  expense  of  toil  and  blood  in 
mighty  triumph.  — Upham, 

(1886.)  Faith,  which  is  the  source  of  so  much 
human  happiness,  is  the  mainspring  of  human 
activity.  It  moves  more  than  half  the  machinery 
of  life.  What  leads  the  husbandman,  for  example, 
to  yoke  his  horses  when,  no  bud  bursting  to  clothe 
the  naked  trees,  no  bird  singing  in  hedgerows  or 
frosty  skies,  nature  seems  dead  ?  With  faith  in  the 
regularity  of  her  laws,  in  the  ordinance  of  her  God, 
he  believes  that  she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth  ;  and 
so  he  ploughs  and  sows  in  the  certain  expectation 
that  he  shaU  reap,  and  that  these  bare  fields  shall  be 
green  in  summer  with  waving  corn,  and  be  merry 
m  autumn  with  sunbrowned  reapers.  The  farmer 
is  a  man  of  faith.  So  is  the  seaman.  No  braver 
man  than  he  who  goes  down  to  see  God's  wonders 
in  the  deep.  Venturing  his  frail  bark  on  a  «ea 
ploughed  by  so  many  keels,  but  wearing  on  its 
Dosom  the  furrows  01  none,  with  neither  path  to 
follow  nor  star  to  guide,  the  mariner  knows  no  fear. 
When  the  last  blue  hill  has  dipped  beneath  the 
wave,  and  he  is  alone  on  a  shoreless  sea,  he  is  calm 
and  confident — his  fiiith  in  the  compass-needle, 
which,  however  his  ship  may  turn,  or  roll,  or 
plunge,  ever  points  true  to  the  north.  An  example 
nis  to  be  followed  by  the  Christian  with  his  Bible, 
on  that  faith  venturinc:  his  all.  life,  crew,  and  cargo, 
he  steers  his  way  boldly  through  darkest  nights  and 
stormiest  oceans,  with  nothing  but  a  thin  plank 
between  him  and  the  grave.    And  though  meta- 

{)hy8icians  and  divines  have  involved  this  matter  of 
aith  in  myste  y,  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing 
more  needed  for  your  salvation  or  mine  than  that 
God  would  initpire  us  with  a  belief  in  the  declara- 
tions of  His  Word  as  real,  heartfelt,  and  practical,  as 
that  which  we  put  in  the  laws  of  providence — in  the 
due  return  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
seed-time  and  harvest.  •^Guthrii^ 

(18S7.)  Conviction,  which  is  only  another  word 
to  expresft  faith,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  consistent 
action.  A  mechanical  genius  conceives  an  idea. 
It  is  as  clear  as  noon-day  in  his  mind,  but  ere  that 
idea  is  embodied  in  a  wheel,  a  spring,  or  a  lever,  he 
must  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  embodiment : 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  hi>  convic- 
tion as  to  the  practicability  and  probable  success  of 
his  idea  will  he  be  consistent  and  earnest  in  working 
it  out.  The  mind  must  conceive  and  l>elieve,  before 
the  hand  or  foot  will  move.  Columbus  conceived 
the  existence  of  a  continent ;  the  conception  grew 
into  a  convction:  the  conviction  was  followed  by 
consistent  actiony  and  that  action  was  crowned  with 
success  bv  the  discovery  ot  America.  A  man  believes 
that  an  observance  of  certain  physical  laws  is  con- 
ducive to  health,  and  he  acts  accordingly.  Another 
believes  that  obedience  to  certain  moral  laws  is 
necessary  to  a  good  moral  character,  self-respect, 
and  peace  of  conscience,  and  he  obeys  those  laws. 


Christianity,  then,  by  making  man's  pardon  and 
happiness  to  hinge  upon  iaith,  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  his  mental  and  moral  being.  It  is 
no  arbitrary  requirement ;  it  is  as  necessary  to  holy 

obedience  as  any  cause  is  to  an  effect A 

man,  for  instance,  must  believe  in  God,  or  he  will 
never  serve  Him  ;  in  law,  or  he  will  never  obey  it; 
in  sin,  or  he  will  never  see  tlie  necessity  of  a  medi* 
ator.  ....  In  other  words,  there  is  a  necessary 
connection  between  faith  and  practice.  "  As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  ne.'*  Convictions  are 
the  seedlings  or  springs  of  actions,  and  actions  make 
the  man.  — r.  W.  Toatr. 

S.  To  our  liapplnMs  iMTt  and  BOir. 

(1888.)  Hast  thou  faith?  To  this,  an  apostle's 
question,  all  men  could,  in  a  sense,  return  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative;  for  it  is  not  more  true 
that  no  man  liveth  and  sinneth  not,  that  no  man 
liveth  and  believeth  not ;  or  devil  either ;  for  "  the 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble."  Suppose  a  man 
without  faith  in  any  one,  without  faith  in  the  hon- 
esty of  his  servants,  faith  in  the  integrity  of  his 
friends,  faith  in  the  affections  of  hb  children,  faith 
in  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  death  woulid  be  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  a  life  like  his.  Better  that  our  eyes  were 
closed  in  death  than  that  they  should  see  every  one 
with  a  mask  on  their  face  and  a  dagger  beneath  their 
cloak  ;  with  such  a  jaundiced  vision,  we  should  be 
"of  all  men  the  most  miserable."  On  looking  into 
the  matter,  you  will  find  that  faith,  instead  of 
belonging  only  to  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  chosen^ 
is  common  to  all,  even  the  worst  of  men.  The 
backbone,  indeed,  of  the  social,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  commercial  fabric,  remove  faith  between  man 
and  man,  and  society  and  commerce  fall  to  pieces. 
There  is  not  a  happy  hon^e  on  earth' but  stands  00 
faith ;  our  heads  are  pillowed  on  it ;  we  sleep  at 
night  in  its  arms  with  greater  security  for  the  safety 
of  our  lives,  peace,  and  property,  than  bolts  and 
bars  can  give.  —GuiJkrit. 

B.  To  enable  nt  to  pleaee  Ood. 

(1889.)  **  One  thing  thou  lackest."  The  want  ol 
one  thing  may  nuke  void  the  presence  of  all  things 
else.  Lacking  its  mainspring — which  is  but  one 
thirig — a  watch  with  jewels,  wheels,  pinions,  and 
beautiful  mechanism,  the  finest  watch  indeed  that 
ever  was  made,  is  of  no  more  use  than  a  stone.  A 
sun-dial  without  its  gnomon,  as  it  is  called.  Time's 
iron  finger  that  throws  its  shadow  on  the  circling 
hours—but  one  thing  also— is  as  useless  in  broad 
day  as  in  the  blackest  night  A  ship  may  be  built 
of  the  strongest  oak,  with  masts  of  the  stoutest  pine, 
and  manned  by  the  best  officers  and  crew,  but  I  sail 
not  in  her  if  she  lacks  one  thing — that  trembling 
needle  which  a  child  running  about  the  deck  might 
fancy  a  toy;  on  that  plaything,  as  it  looks,  the 
safety  of  all  on  board  depends — lacking  that,  but 
one  thing,  the  ship  shall  be  their  coffin,  and  the 
deep  sea  their  grave.  It  is  thus  with  true  piety, 
witn  living  faitn.  That  one  thing  wanting,  the 
greatest  works,  the  costliest  sacrifices,  and  the  purest 
life,  are  of  no  value  in  the  r^^ht  of  God — are  null 
and  void. 

Still  further,  to  impre*^  you  with  the  valueless- 
ness  of  everything  without  true  piety,  and  show  bow 
its  presence  imparts  such  worth  to  a  believer's  life 
and  labours,  as  to  make  his  mites  weigh  more  than 
other  men's  millions,  and  his  cup  of  cold  water 
more  precious  than  their  cups  of  gold — let  me  hoi  tow 
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as  Ulnstntion  from  arithmetic.  Write  down  a  line  of 
ciphers.  You  may  add  ihouaands,  multiplying  them 
tiU  the  sheets  they  fill  cover  the  face  of  earth  and 
heaven,  they  express  nothing ;  and  are  worth  noth- 
ing. Now  take  the  smallest  number  of  the  ten,  the 
BDDaUest  digit,  and  place  that  at  their  head — magic 
Dever  wrought  such  a  change  1  What  before 
•mounted  to  nothing  rises  instantly  by  the  addition 
fA  one  figure,  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  into  thousands, 
or  millions,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  whether  they 
represent  pounds  or  pearls,  how  great  is  the  sum  ol 
them !  Such  power  resides  in  true  faith — ^in  gen- 
uine piety. 

It  may  be  the  lowest  piety — ^but  one  degree  above 
sero ;  it  may  be  the  lore  of  smoking  flax ;  the  hope 
of  a  bniised  reed  ;  the  iaith  of  a  mustard  seed  ;  the 
beaatating,  fluttering  confidence  of  him  who  cried, 
**  Lord,  1  believe;  help  l*hou  mine  unbelief."  Still, 
so  soon  as  it  is  inwrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  a  man  s  life  and  the 
whole  prospect  of  his  eternity.  It  is  that  one  thing, 
wanting  whiclf,  however  amiable,  moral,  and  even 
apparently  religious  we  may  be,  our  Lord  addresses 
us,  as  He  did  the  young  ruler,  saying,  *'  One  thing 
thou  lackest."  ^Guihrie. 

III.   ITS  PRBCIOUStrBSS. 

1.  Byltwdarajnstlfled. 

(189a)  Faith  will  be  of  more  use  to  tn  than  any 
grace ;  as  an  eye,  though  dim,  was  of  more  use  to 
an  Israelite  than  all  the  other  members  of  his  body  | 
not  a  strong  arm,  or  a  nimble  foot ;  it  was  his  eye 
looking  on  the  brazen  serpent  that  cured  him.  It 
IS  not  knowledge,  though  angelical,  not  repentance, 
though  we  could  shed  rivers  of  tears,  could  justify 
ns  :  only  faith,  whereby  .we  look  on  Christ 

— Waison^  16961 

a.  97  it  irt  art  grnftad  into  Obrlitw 

(1891.)  Faith  is  the  vital  artery  of  the  lOuL 
When  we  begin  to  believe,  we  begin  to  love.  Faith 
grafts  the  soul  into  Christ,  as  the  scion  into  the 
stock,  and  fetches  all  its  nutriment  from  the  blessed 
▼ine.  — Watson^  1696. 

H  By  it  our  final  talTatton  li  oumred. 

(1892.)  Now,  because  Noah's  faith  was  the  thing 
that  wrapped  up  his  soul  in  the  favour  of  God,  the 
ground  of^  all  his  perfection  and  righteousness,  the 
virtne  whereby  he  lived  when  all  the  world  was 
drowned  \  how  precious  should  this  jewel  be  to  us, 
without  which  we  can  neither  live  in  this  valley  of 
tears,  nor  escape  in  the  day  of  flames  1  There  is 
no  life  but  in  the  Son,  and  *'  he  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,"  and  he  that  hath  faith  hath  the  Son. 
Justus  ex  fidi  vwei:  faith,  like  Eve,  is  the  mother 
Df  all  that  live.  God  Himself  is  content  to  divide 
His  praises  with  iaith  :  whereas  she  can  do  nothing 
but  by  Him,  she  shall  do  anything  with  Him.  She 
can  work  wonders :  subduing  kinp;doms,  strangling 
lions,  quenching  violent  fires,  with  handfuls  con- 
quering huge  armiei»  dividing  seas,  turning  back 
streams,  yea,  commanding  mountains  to  remove^ 
OTcroomii^  the  world;  what  call  vou  these  but 
wonders?  Soch  wonders  can  fidth  da  Yea,  God 
la  pleased  to  do  nothing  for  us  without  her,  that 
doth  all  things  of  Himself.  True  faith  is  not  less 
than  miraculous  in  the  sphere  of  her  activity,  and 
with  the  warrant  of  God*s  truth.  It  b  no  pnemu- 
niic  nor  oflfenoe  to  God's  crown  and  dignity,  to  say, 


it  is  His  own  arm  to  the  saving  of  men.  There  is 
a  kind  of  omnipotence  in  faith,  when  it  shall  say  to 
the  sun  and  moon.  Stand  still,  and  be  obeyed.  But 
as  Christ  could  do  no  miracle  in  Capernaum,  be- 
,cause  they  had  no  faith ;  so  where  men  want  faith, 
it  must  be  a  miracle,  yea,  beyond  a  miracle,  if  they 
be  saved.  I  know  it  is  easy  to  say,  1  believe :  there 
b  a  titular  friith,  but  it  shall  never  save  any,  until 
saying.  Be  filled,  gives  a  man  hu  dinner ;  or,  Be 
warmed,  makes  him  hot  But  he  that  can  believe, 
with  Noah,  in  a  storm  of  indignation,  in  a  deluge  of 
destniction,  when  the  arrows  of  vengeance  fly  about, 
and  the  Lord  raineth  coals  of  fire  like  hailstones,  in 
flaming  trials,  and  strongest  temptations ;  then  to 
believe,  shall  bring  a  glorious  crown  in  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ.  — Adams^  1653. 

4.  It  brings  peaoe. 

(1893.)  We  have  peace  In  believing.  We  have 
peace  with  our  own  conscience.  When  that  stem 
sergeant  shall  take  thee  by  the  throat,  and  arrest 
thee  upon  God's  debt,  Pay  that  thou  owest ;  let  thy 
iaith  plead,  I  have  paid  it.  How?  Produce  thy 
acquittance,  that  bloody  acquittance,  sealed  in  the 
wounds  of  thy  Saviour,  and  given  to  thy  faith. 
Thb  shall  turn  the  frowns  of  thy  conscience  into 
smiles  }  and  that  hand  which  was  ready  to  hale  thee 
to  prison,  shall  now  embrace  thee  with  joy,  en- 
courage thee  with  kindness,  and  fight  for  thee  with 
conquest  — Adams,  1653. 

(1894.)  **  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God,'*  ue^  we  enter  into  the  state  of  peace 
immediately.  '*  Peace  is  sown  for  the  righteous* 
and  gladness  for  the  upright  m  heart."  And  he  b 
a  rich  man  who  has  a  thousand  acres  of  com  in  the 
ground,  as  well  as  he  who  has  so  much  in  his  barn, 
or  the  naoney  in  his  purse.  They  have  rest  and 
peace  in  the  seed  of  it,  when  they  have  it  not  in  the 
fruit ;  they  have  rest  in  the  promise,  when  they 
have  it  not  in  possession  ;  and  ne  is  a  rich  man  who 
has  good  bonds  and  bilb  for  a  great  sum  of  money, 
if  he  have  not  twelve  pence  m  his  pocket.  All 
believers  have  the  promise,  have  rest  and  peace 
granted  them  under  God's  own  hand,  in  many  pro* 
mises  which  faith  brines  them  under  ;  and  we  know 
that  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  stands  en- 
gaged to  make  good  every  line  and  word  of  the 
promise  to  them.  So  that  though  they  have  not  a 
full  and  clear  actual  sense  and  feeling  of  rest,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  by  faith  come  into  the  state  of  rest. 

^Ftovely  1 630-1 691. 

&  Of  an  other  gxmoaa  it  li  the  g  ezm  and  ani- 
mating power. 

(1895.)  Love,  touched  by  the  hand  of  faith,  flames 
forth ;  hope,  fed  at  faith's  table^  grows  sirone,  and 
casts  anchor  within  the  veil ;  joy,  courage,  and  zeal, 
being  smiled  upon  by  faith,  are  made  invincible  and 
unconquerable.  What  oil  b  to  the  wheels,  what 
wdghts  are  to  the  clock,  what  wings  are  to  the  bird, 
what  sails  are  to  the  ship,  that  faith  b  to  all 
religious  duties  and  services.        — Brooks,  i68a 

(1896.)  Faith  has  an  influence  upon  other  gracea 
It  b  like  a  silver  thread  that  runs  through  a  chain 
of  pearls.  It  puts  strength  and  vivacity  into  all 
other  virtues.  It  made  Abraham  rejoice,  and  it 
made  Noah  sit  still  and  quiet  in  the  midst  of  a 
deluge.  Faith  b  the  first  pin  that  moves  the  soul ; 
it  b  the  spring  in  the  watch  that  sets  agoing —  all 
the  golden  wlweb  of  love,  joy,  comfort,  and  peace. 
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Faith  b  a  root  ^raoe,  from  whence  apring  all  the 
tweet  flowers  of  joy  and  peace.    ^^Br^oks^  i68a 

(1897.)  Faith  Uan  assimilating  grace;  it  changeth 
the  soul  into  the  image  of  the  object.  A  deformed 
person  may  look  on  a  beautiful  object,  but  not  be 
made  beautiful ;  but  faith  looking  on  Christ  trans- 
forms a  man,  and  turns  him  into  His  similitude. 
Faith  looking  on  a  bleeding  Christ,  causeth  a  soft, 
bleeding  heart ;  looking  on  an  holy  Christ,  causeth 
sanctity  of  heart ;  looking  on  an  humble  Christ, 
makes  the  soul  humble.  -^H^o/jmi,  1696. 

(1898.)  Faith  hath  influence  upon  all  the  graces, 
and  nets  them  a- work  ;  not  a  grace  stirs  till  fai\\i  sets 
t  a-work«  As  the  clothier  sets  the  poor  a-work,  he 
sets  their  wheel  a-going :  faith  sets  hope  a-work. 
I'he  heir  must  believe  his  title  to  an  estate  in  rever- 
sion, before  he  can  hope  for  it ;  faith  believes  its 
title  to  glory,  and  then  hope  waits  for  it.  Did  not 
faith  feed  the  lamp  of  hope  with  oil,  it  would  soon 
die.  Faith  sets  love  a-work,  "  Faith  which  work- 
eth  by  love;"  believing  the  mercy  and  merit  of 
Christ  causeth  a  flame  of  love  to  ascend.  Faith 
sets  patience  a-work,  "  Be  followera  of  them,  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promise.** 
Faith  believes  the  glorious  rewanls  given  to  sufler- 
ing.  This  makes  the  soul  patient  in  suffering. 
Thus  faith  is  the  master-wheel,  it  sets  all  the  other 
graces  a-running.  ^tVatsan^  1696. 

(1899.)  If  the  spring  in  a  watch  be  stopped,  it 
will  hinder  the  motion  of  the  wheels :  if  liuth  be 
down,  all  the  other  graces  are  at  a  stand. 

(190a)  Every  one  .knows  that  the  seeds  of  plants 
and  trees  must  be  cast  into  the  earth  and  become 
decomposetl  before  vegetation  will  take  place.  This 
is  one  of  nature's  wonders,  or  rather  of  nature's  God. 
Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  this  order  exemplified  in  this  particular  instance, 
and  he  would  be  just  as  ready  to  disbelieve  that 
plants  and  trees  could  spring  from  seed  cast  into  the 
earth,  as  we  are  to  calculate  upon  the  certainty  of 
the  fact.  What  resemblance  is  there  indeed  between 
the  future  plant,  and  the  seed  from  which  it  springs? 
How  httle  could  mere  reason,  without  experience, 
venture  to  predict  the  result  that  follows  from  a  few 
handfuls  of^ grain  scattered  over  the  soil  1  So,  when 
overwhelmed  with  our  corruptions,  and  we  can 
scarce  discover  the  existence  of^any  graces,  and  then 
look  at  the  height  and  stature  they  have  attained  to 
in  others,  we  are  ready  to  doubt  whether  such  a 
simple  principle  as  faith,  and  that  so  weak,  can 
ever  spring  up  in  the  abundance  of  Christian  fruit- 
fulness  we  shall  one  day  attain  to.  But  what  if  this 
faith  be  a  seminal  principle,  as  the  seed  which  con- 
tains the  mighty  oak  ?  Let  us  take  courage  in  the 
assurance  of  its  progressive  growth,  and  destined 
increase.  — Salter^  184a 

e.  Wltboni  it  no  otlier  gnuM  li  acoeptaUe  to 
Ood. 

(1901.)  Of  all  the  virgins  presented  to  Ahasue- 
rus,  none  was  so  pleasing  as  Esther.  **  Let  the 
maiden  which  pleaseth  the  king  be  queen  instead  of 
Vashti."  When  that  decree  was  published,  what 
strife,  what  emulations  (may  we  thmk)  was  among 
the  Persian  damsels,  that  either  were,  or  thought 
themselves  to  be,  fair  t  Every  one  hopes  to  t^  a 
gtiecn ;  but  so  incomparable  was  the  beauty  of  that 


Jeweti,  that  she  Is  not  only  taken  into  the  Persiaa 
court,  as  one  of  the  selected  virgins,  but  hath  the 
most  honourable  place  in  the  seraglio  allotted  to 
her.  The  other  virgins  pass  their  probation  mire- 
paided ;  when  Esther's  turn  came,  though  she 
brought  the  same  face  and  demeanour  that  nature 
had  cast  upon  her,  no  eye  sees  her  without  admin- 
tion.  The  king  is  so  delighted  with  her  beauty, 
that,  contemning  all  the  more  vulgar  forms,  hit 
choice  is  full^  fixed  upon  her.  Our  heavenly  King 
is  pleased  with  all  our  graces :  hot  seal  and  co(3 
patience  pleaseth  Him ;  cheerful  thankfulness  and 
weeping  repentance  pleaseth  Him ;  charity  in  the 
heignt  and  humility  in  the  dust  pleaseth  Him  ;  bat 
none  of  them  are  welcome  to  Him  without  faith,  as 
nothing  can  please  Him  without  Christ.  There  b 
none  that  dares  venture  into  His  presence,  without 
faith;  she  is  that  Esther  to  which  God  holds- oat 
His  golden  sceptre.  Adorn  thy  sool  with  thb 
grace ;  '*  to  shall  the  Jung  greatly  desire  thy 
beauty."  — Adams ^  1653. 


T.  It  1)1  the  fkeiilt7  wborehy  wo  reallM 
tblnga. 

(1902.)  Faith  is  seated  in  the  understanding,  as 
well  as  the  will.  It  has  an  eye  (o  see  Christ,  at 
well  as  a  wing  to  fly  to  Christ 

^WtUson^  16961 

(1903.)  Faith  is  the  eye  of  the  sonl,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit's  influence  ii  the  Ught  by  which  it  is  seen. 

—Tofilady^  1740-1778. 

(1904.)  Consider  what  impressions  we  gain  firom 
the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  touch  which,  more  than 
any  other  sense,  convinces  us  of  the  reality  of 
matter.  What  ^ou  see  might  be  merely  a  phantom, 
an  optical  illusion,  a  picture  painted  on  tne  retina 
of  the  eye,  and  nothing  more ;  but  if  you  go  up  to 
the  thing  you  see,  and  touch  it,  and  handle  it,  jrou 
become  assured  of  its  existence,  you  know  that  it  is 
substantial.  Now  what  is  faith !  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  faculty  by  which  we  realise  unseen 
things — such  as  the  Being  and  Presence  of  God, 
the  work  which  our  Lord  did  for  us,  the  future 
judgment,  the  future  recompense  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  like  unseen  things. 

I  say  the  faculty  (not  by  which  we  conceive,  bat) 
by  which  we  realise  these  things,  feel  them  to  have 
a  body  and  a  substance.  To  imagine  the  truths  of 
religion  is  not  to  believe  them.  We  may  from 
time  to  time  imagine  God  as  He  is  in  heaven,  sur- 
rounded by  myriads  of  glorious  angels, — we  may 
imagine  Christ  looking  down  upon  us  from  God's 
right  hand,  interceding  for  us,  calling  us  to  account 
at  the  last  day,  and  awarding  to  us  our  final  doom  ; 
but  the  mere  picturing  these  things  to  ourselves  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  believing  them  ;  the  believ- 
ing them  is  the  having  such  a  conviction  of  tneir 
reality,  as  to  live  under  their  influence,  and  to  be 
in  some  measure,  at  least,  governed  by  them.  Id 
short,  to  imagine  the  trutM  of  religion  is  like  sur- 
veying things  by  the  eye ;  to  believe  m  the  truths  of 
religion  is  like  grasping  the  same  things  with  the 
hand,  and  thus  proving  them  to  have  sutMtanoe 
and  consistency.  -  -^Gauibum. 

8.  Qyltwearoonablodtotrlvmiiliowdoiibti. 

(1905.)  The  eye  of  true  faith  is  so  qnick-sighted. 
that  it  can  see  through  all  the  mists  and  fogs  of 
difl^ultiet.  — Adams,  1653. 
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(1906.)  Faith  inake^  tlie  diacordt  of  the  preteBt 
die  hurwH****^  of  the  fatwe.        ^-Robert  CMytr. 

(1907.}  We  may  observe  that  we  have  three 
Mcending  degrees  of  faith,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
breaking  through  of  hindrances  which  would  keep 
from  Christ  hi  the  paralytic  (Mark  iL  4),  the  blind 
men  at  Jericho  (Mark  x.  4S)»  and  this  woman  of 
Canaan.  The  paralytic  broke  through  the  outward 
hindrances  of  thincs  merely  external ;  blind  Bar- 
timreus,  through  the  hindrances  opposed  by  his 
fellow-men ;  and  this  woman,  more  heroically  than 
all,  through  apparent  hindrances  even  from  Christ 
Himself.  These  in  their  seeming  weakness  were 
the  three  mighty  ones,  not  of  David,  but  of  David*s 
Son,  that  broke  through  the  hosts  of  the  enemy, 
until  they  oodd  draw  living  water  from  the  wells  of 
sal  vatioDa  *""  TreHch* 

tL  itcntdMiittotxnrolMawlMfortfllglii. 

(1908.)  Faith  doth  not  only  enable  the  soul  to  tee 
the  nature  of  aJl  sin  void  of  true  treasure,  but  also 
how  transient  its  false  pleasures  are  :  "I  will  not 
lose,  saith  faith,  sure  mercies,  for  transient  uncer- 
tain pleasures.'*  This  made  Moses  leap  out  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  Egyptian  court,  into  the  fire  of 
afnkrtion,  because  he  saw  them  "  pleasures  for  a 
season.**  Should  you  see  a  man  in  a  ship,  throw 
himself  overboard  into  the  sen,  you  might  at  first 
think  him  out  of  his  wits,  but  if  a  little  while  after 
yoD  shouU  see  him  stand  safe  on  the  shore,  and  the 
ship  swallowed  up  of  the  waves,  you  would  then 
think  he  took  the  wisest  course.  Faith  sees  the 
world,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  sin  sinking ;  there  is 
a  leak  in  th^yf"  which  the  wit  of  man  cannot  stop. 

^Gumail,  1617-1679. 

l€L  lienatdMiistoiralkHiMy. 

(1909.)  O&ith!  O  gift  of  God  I  O  divfaie  torch 
whk:h  comes  to  clear  up  darkness,  how  necessary 
art  thou  to  man.  .  .  .  O  pillar  of  fire,  at  the  same 
time  so  obscure  and  so  luminous,  of  what  import- 
ance is  it  that  thou  always  conductest  the  camp  of 
the  Lord,  the  tabernacle  and  the  tents  of  Israel, 
through  all  the  perils  of  the  desert,  the  rocks,  the 
temptations,  and  the  dark  and  unknovm  paths  of 
this  life  ?  '^Massi^Un. 

21.  ItoptnitlMpromlMt. 

<i9ia)  Faith  is  the  ke^  that  unlocks  the  cabinet 
of  the  promises,  and  empties  out  their  treasures  into 
the  ioul.  ^IViUsm^  1696. 

18:  n  ftVM  ealmnen  In  trial  and  danger. 

<i9ii.)  Faith  has  an  eagle's  eye  and  a  lion's 
heart.  It  has  a  lion's  heart  to  boir  present  evils, 
and  it  has  an  eagle's  eye  to  see  future  good. 

^^HobifuoH^  t559* 

(191a.)  Many  animab  act  and  are  acted  upon  by 
lancy :  so  it  is  frncy  in  men  that  makes  them  fear 
wlicre  no  fiear  is  |  dreading  the  danger,  not  trustine 
the  Deliveier.  The  sheep  at  first  sight  of  the  wol( 
apprehends  him  for  a  terrible  object,  naturally  fears 
and  flees  him  :-  the  lion  feels  no  terror,  but  imaseth 
by  him  with  an  honourable  scorn.  A  malkin  frights 
a  child,  a  man  contemns  it  Elisha's  servant  quakes 
at  the  Syrian  army,  no  fear  invades  the  prophet. 
He  aawy  and  caused  his  man  to  jee,  a  greater  De- 
liverer above.    In  the  street  we  see  men  walk  in 


their  equal  stature  and  dimensions ;  they  on  a  hi<;h 
turret  appear  little  to  us.  Stand  on  a  promontory^ 
they  with  you  are  great,  they  beneath  you  .seem 
small :  the  utuation  of  the  tyt  makes  or  mars  alL 
So  it  is  with  men  in  the  time  of  trouble ;  if  th«>ir 
eyes  be  fixed  on  earth,  their  enemies  appear  great, 
and  God  that  is  so  high  seems  little.  Let  our  eyes 
be  in  heaven,  and  from  thence  look  down  upon  our 
enemies,  God  will  then  appear  mighty,  our  foes 
weak  and  contemptible.  This  was  Jehoshaphat's 
confidence.  **  There  is  no  strength  in  us  to  stand 
against  this  multitude;  but  our  eyes  are  upon 
Thee"  (2  Chron.  xx.  12).  .  .  .  We  are  all  weak; 
in  this  mighty  Deliverer  be  our  confidence.  When 
little  children  first  learn  to  go,  feeling  their  own 
feebleness,  they  thrust  out  a  hand  to  the  wall  to 
stav  thenu  C>ur-  strength  is  but  like  children's ; 
**  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. " 

— Atlams,  1653. 

(1913.)  Haply  those  monstrous  sons  of  I^mech 
came  to  Noah  and  asked  him  what  he  intencicd  by 
that  strange  work ;  whether  he  meant  to  sail  u]x>n 
the  div  land  ?  to  whom  he  relates  God's  purpose, 
and  his  own.  They  go  laughing  away  at  nis  idle- 
ness, and  tell  one  another  m  8{X)rt,  that  too  much 
holiness  hath  made  him  mad  ;  that  instead  of  a 
palace,  he  was  building  a  prison  ;  and  because  other 
men  delighted  in  castles  of  stone,  he  (to  be  cross  to 
the  world)  would  have  a  house  of  wood.  Yet  can^ 
not  all  this  flout  Noah  out  of  his  faith  :  still  he 
preaches,  and  builds,  and  finishes.  And  when  all 
they,  like  ghastly  wretches,  lay  sprawling  on  the 
merciless  waves,  tie  lies  safe  at  the  anchor  of  hope 
and  peace.  The  faith  of  the  righteous  cannot  be 
so  much  derided,  as  their  success  is  magnified. 
How  securely  doth  he  ride  out  of  this  universal 
uproar,  of  heavens,  earths,  waters,  elements  1  ile 
hears  the  pouring  down  of  the  rain  above  his  head  ; 
the  shriekmg  of  men,  women,  and  children,  roaring 
and  bellowing  of  beasts  on  every  side  ;  the  .rage  of 
the  waves  uridcr  him  :  he  saw  the  miserable  shifts 
of  the  distressed  unbelievers ;  and  now,  in  the  midst 
of  all,  sits  quietly  in  his  dry  cabin,  not  feeling  evil. 
He  knew  that  the  great  Master  of  the  world,  whose 

{'udgments  now  overflowed  the  earth,  would  steer 
lim  in  these  deep  waters ;  and  that  the  same  hand 
which  shut'  him  up,  would  preserve  him. 

Let  me  here  again  commend  to  you  the  blessed* 
ness  of  faith :  what  a  sweet  security  and  heavenly 
peace  doth  it  work  in  the  soul,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  inundations  of  evils  1  This  is  the  adamant  which 
nothing  will  break  ;  the  palm  that  sinks  not  under 
the  weightiest  buxden;  the  oil  that  ever  overswims  the 
greatest  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  poured  on  it ; 
the  sheet-anchor  that  holds  when  all  other  tacklings 
break.  The  day  of  fire  shall  be  more  terrible  and 
universal  than  was  the  day  of  water ;  this  defaced 
earth,  that  shall  melt  the  neavens.  Yet  still  faith 
finds  an  ark,  not  of  combustible  wood,  but  of  in* 
dissoluble  strength ;  it  is  the  opened  side  of  Jesus 
Christ  There,  when  the  eartn  is  burning  under 
her,  heaven  above  her,  the  elements  about  ner,  re- 
probates shrieking  beside  her,  death  and  hell  trem* 
bling  below  her,  she  shall  find  assurance  and  peace  t 
and  at  last  be  metamorphosed  into  that  blessoi 
vision,  and  eternal  fruition  of  such  joys ;  to  which 
His  mercy  brings  us,  that  they  then  may  be  known 
unto  OS.    Amen.  ~~Adams^  1653* 

(1914.)  Faith  is  like  a  bee ;  it  will  rack  sweetneM 
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oat  of  every  flower ;  it  will  extract  light  out  of 
darkness,  comforu  out  of  distresses,  mercies  out  of 
miseries,  wine  out  of  water,  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  meat  out  of  the  eater.  —^Brooks^  1680. 

(191 5.)  Wliere  the  mind  it  stayed  on  God,  it 
will  be  kept  in  perfect  peace,  before  deliverance 
comes.     A  case  will  make  my  meaning  plain. 

I  suppose  you  fallen  into  great  distress,  and  a 
lawyer's  letter  is  receiveii,  brinj^ing  doleful  tidings 
that  your  person  will  be  seized  unless  your  debts 
are  paid  within  a  month.  While  the  letter  b  per- 
using, an  old  acquaintance  calls  upon  you,  sees  a 
gloom  upon  your  face,  and  asks  the  cause  of  it. 
You  put  the  letter  into  his  hand :  he  reads,  and 
drops  a  friendly  tear.  After  tome  little  pause,  he 
says,  '*  Old  friend,  I  have  not  cash  at  present  bv 
me,  but  engage  to  pay  your  debts  before  the  month 
is  out."  Now,  if  you  thought  this  person  was  not 
able  to  discharge  your  debts,  or  not  to  be  relied  on, 
because  his  mind  was  fickle,  his  promise  would 
bring  no  relief,  because  it  gains  no  credit.  You 
have  no  faith  in  him.  But  if  vou  knew  the  man 
was  able,  and  might  be  trusted,  his  promise  would 
relieve  you  instantly.  A  firm  reliance  on  his  word 
would  take  away  your  burden,  and  set  your  mind  at 
ease,  before  the  debt  was  paid. 

Well,  if  a  firm  reliance  on  the  word  of  man  has 
this  sweet  influence  on  the  heart,  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  Word  of  God  will  have  the  same. 

-'Beveridge^  I7«6-1793. 

(1916.)  Not  many  years  since  a  number  of  work- 
men were  engaged  in  constructing  a  railway  tunnel. 
In  the  midst  of  their  work  there  was  a  sudden  fall  of 
earth,  which  completely  closed  the  entrance,  and 
shut  them  up  from  the  outer  world.  Their  com- 
rades outside,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  what  had 
happened,  began  digging  through  the  mass  of  earth. 
It  was  many  hours  before  the  task  was  accom- 

Elished.  They  found  them  quietly  pursuing  their 
ibour  inside  the  tunnel  Their  work  had  never 
been  interrupted.  They  had  eaten  their  dinner, 
and  gone  on  digging  and  boring.  They  knew,  they 
said,  that  their  fellow-workmen  would  rescue  them  ; 
and  so  they  went  on  with  their  labour.  Transfer 
their  state  of  mind  to  the  Christian  in  his  perplexi- 
ties, and  we  see  exactly  what  practical  faith  is. 
Faith  teaches  the  believer,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ieverest  difliculty,  not  to  set  about  forcing  a  way 
out  of  his  trouble,  but  just  to  pl^  his  pickaxe  and 
spade  in  the  work  which  is  straight  before  him, 
leaving  it  to  the  Father  above  to  make  a  way  of 
escape  for  him.  In  the  right  manner,  and  at  the 
right  moment,  the  help  comes,  and  the  Christian 
goei  on  his  way  once  more  rejoicing. 

-^Hooper, 

(19 1 7.)  What  cares  the  child  when  the  mother 
rocks  it,  though  all  storms  beat  without  ?  So  we, 
if  God  doth  shield  and  tend  us,  shall  be  heedless  of 
the  tempesu  and  blasts  of  life,  blow  they  never  so 
rudely.  ^-Beecher, 

(t9i8.)  There  is  a  view  of  God  by  which  we  m%j 
be  lifted  up  into  such  a  serene  vision,  such  a  glori- 
ous aspect,  of  a  loving  and  forgiving  God,  that  the 
loul  says,  "Thou  art  the  Chief  among  ten  thou- 
land,  the  One  altogether  lovely.  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  Thee  ?  There  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  Thee.  Thou  art  my  portion  and  my 
Ciod,"    There  is  lueh  a  view  possible,  and  there  is 


tuch  a  view  freoucntly  given.  It  is  ofiered  to  all ; 
and  U  is  ofTered  never  more  than  in  times  of  dia- 
tress.  It  is  a  view  of  God  that  compensates 
everything  else,  and  enables  the  soul  to  rest  in  lib 
bosom. 

How,  when  the  child  in  the  night  screams  with 
terror,  hearing  sounds  that  he  knows  not  of,  is  that 
child  comforted  and  put  to  rest?  Is  it  by  a  philoso- 
phical explanation  tnat  the  sounds  were  made  by 
the  rats  in  the  partition  ?  Is  it  by  an  imparting  of 
entomological  knowledge?  No  ;  it  is  by  the  mother 
taking  the  child  in  her  lap,  and  singinv  sweetly  to 
it,  and  rocking  it  And  tne  child  thin^  nothing  of 
the  explanation,  but  only  of  the  mother. 

Now,  it  pleases  God  to  take  in  His  aims  and 
bosom  those  that  love  Him  and  put  their  trust  in 
Him.  And  that  which  comforts  them  and  gives 
them  rest  is  not  so  much  this  or  that  or  the  other 
tiling  which  they  can  understand,  as  this :  "  God 
has  enfolded  me,  and  what  can  harm  me?  If  God 
be  for  me,  who  can  be  against  me  ? "  There  is  in 
this  infinite  peace,  if  oQe  can  stay  there.  There  is 
not  the  storm  in  all  the  world  that  can  blow  to  his 
shipwredc,  or  to  his  disturbance,  who  abid«  in  such 
a  feeling.  - 


(1919.)  Birdie  was  only  four  years  old,  bat  she 
had  already  been  taught  that  God  loved  her,  and 
always  took  care  of  her.  One  day  there  was  a  very 
heavy  thunderstorm,  and  Birdie's  sisters  and  mamma 
even  laid  by  their  sewing,  and  drew  their  chairs 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  pale  and  trembling 
with  fear.  But  Birdie  stood  close  by  the  window, 
watching  the  storm  with  bright  eyes. 

*'0  mammal  a'n't  that  bu'ful"  she  cried, 
clapping  her  hands  with  delight,  as  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  burst  from  the  black  clouds,  and  the 
thunder  pealed  and  rattled  over  their  heads. 

"It  is  God*s  voice,  Birdie,"  said  mamma,  and 
her  own  voice  trembled. 

'*  He  talks  velly  loud,  don*t  He,  mamma?  S'pose 
it's  so  as  deaf  Betsey  can  hear,  and  the  aver  deal 
folks." 

"  O  Birdie,  dear,  come  straight  away  from  that 
window,"  said  one  of  her  sisters^  whose  cheeks  were 
blanched  with  fear. 

*«  What  for?"  asked  Birdie. 

'*  Oh  I  because  the  lightning  Is  so  sharps  and  it 
thunders  so  loud.'* 

But  Birdie  shook  her  head,  and  lookii^  over 
her  shoulder  with  a  happy  smile  on  her  fisccy  lisped 
out: 

*«  If  it  fimders,  let  it  funder  I  Tis  God  makes  it 
fimder,  and  He'll  take  care  of  me.  I  a*n't  a  bit 
afraid  to  hear  God  talk,  Maizy." 

Was  not  Birdie's  faith  beautiful?  Mmimm^  and 
tisten  did  not  soon  forget  the  lesson. 

11.  It  if  our  ttf egnard  In  temptaUini, 

( 1 920. )  An  anchor  being  let  fall,  it  passeth  through 
the  water,  and  violently  maketh  its  way  through  all 
the  waves  and  billows,  never  staying  till  it  come  at 
the  bottom,  where,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  that 
lieth  out  of  sight,  thus  by  a  secret  and  hidden  force 
staying  the  ship,  so  as  though  it  be  moved,  yet  it  is 
not  removed,  but  still  keepeth  her  station.  Of  such 
use  is  faith  to  the  soul  of  man.  When  it  is  in  a 
stress,  tossed  with  the  waves  and  billows  of  tempta- 
tions and  trials,  threatening  to  swallow  it  up,  ^tb 
breaks  through  all,  never  resting  till  it  oome  at  God 
Himself  who  is  invisible,  and  taking  hold  npon 
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Him  by  a  secret  force  it  f  tayeth  the  soal,  and  keepeth 
it  from  being  driven  upon  the  rocks  or  sands  of 
desperation.  An  anchor  it  ii»  and  a  sure  anchor, 
thnt  sheet  anchor  which  the  soul  must  trust  to, 
uliich  it  may  ride  and  live  by  in  whatsoever  stress 
can  come  down  upon  tt« 

— CsAvif,  1509-1564. 

(1921.)  When  Christ  saw  how  Peter  should  be 
tempted.  He  tells  him  that  He  had  prayed  that  his 
fiuth  should  not  fail  (Luke  xxii.  32),  noting  that 
while  his  faith  held,  ail  would  be  sure.  Faith  in 
this  case  is  like  the  cork  that  is  upon  the  net — 
though  the  lead  on  the  one  side  sink  it  down,  yet 
the  cork  od  the  other  side  keeps  it  up  in  the  water. 

"•^ Ambrose^  15^ 

(1922..)  Faith  is  absolutely  necessary  for  resist- 
ance. A  man  cannot  fight  upon  a  quagmire.  There 
Is  no  standing  out  without  a  standing,  some  firm 
ground  to  tread  upon ;  and  this  faith  alone  fur- 
nishes. It  lifts  the  soul  up  to  the  firm  advanced 
ground  of  the  promises  and  fastens  it  there,  and 
there  it  is  sure,  even  as  Mount  Zion  that  cannot 
be  removed.  The  apostle  says,  not  steadfast  by 
your  own  resolutions  and  ^purposes,  but  steadfast  by 
£uth  (I  Pet  V.  9).  When  the  soul  is  surrounded 
with  enemies  on  all  hands,  so  that  there  is  no  way 
of  escape,  faith  flies  above  them,  and  carries  up  the 
soul  to  take  refu^  in  Christ,  where  it  is  safe.  It 
sets  a  soul  in  Chnst,  and  there  it  looks  down  on  all 
temptations,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  breaking 
themselves  into  foam.  When  the  floods  of  tempta- 
tion rise  and  gather,  so  great  and  many  that  the 
soul  is  even  ready  to  be  swallowed  up,  then  by  fiuth 
it  says,  "  Lord  Jesus,  Thou  art  my  strength,  I  look 
to  Thee  for  deliverance ;  now  appear  for  my  help." 
And  thus  it  overcomes  the  guik  of  sin  ;  that  is  an- 
swered by  His  blood,  and  the  power,  of  sin  is  con- 
quered by  His  Spirit ;  and  afflictions  that  arise  are 
nothing  to  these.  His  love  and  gracious  presence 
makes  them  sweet  and  easy. 

-^LHghtoH^  1611-1684. 

IC  It  taTW  ns  fipom  despair. 

(1923.)  A  ship  that  lies  at  anchor  may  be  some- 
thing tossed,  but  yet  it  still  remains  so  fastened  that 
it  cannot  be  carried  away  by  wind  or  weather.  The 
soul,  after  it  has  cast  anchor  upon  God,  may,  as  we 
see  in  David,  be  disquieted  awhile,  but  this  unsett- 
ling tends  to  a  deeper  settling.  The  more  we  be- 
lieve^ the  more  we  are  esublished. 

—Silfbety  1577-1635. 

(1924.)  Faith  b  a  sheet  anchor  we  cast  into  the 
tea  of  God's  meiGy»  and  hy  it  we  are  kept  from 
sinking  in  deqNUr.  — ^Ks/atm,  1696. 

(1935- )  An  able  seaman  once  said  to  me,  "In 
fierce  storms  we  have  but  one  resource :  we  keep 
the  ship  in  a  certain  position  :  we  cannot  act  in  any 
way  but  this ;  we  fix  her  head  to  the  wind  ;  and,  in 
this  way,  we  weather  the  storm.*'  This  is  a  picture 
of  the  Christian :  he  endeavours  to  put  himself  in 
a  certain  position  t  '*  My  hope  and  help  are  in  God  : 
He  is  fiithful :  'weeping  may  endUfe  for  a  night,' 
but '  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord.'  *'  The 
man  who  has  learnt  this  piece  of  heavenly  naviga- 
tion shall  weather  the  storms  of  time  and  of  eternity ; 
Ibr  he  trusts  a  faithful  God,  and  he  shall  find  Him 
faithfuL    This  confidence  has  supported  thousands 


in  perilous  situations,  where  others  would  have  giveo 
up  all  in  despair.  — Cecily  I743>i8ia 

(1926.)  There  are  trying  circumstances  in  which 
the  only  safety  or  confidence  of  a  believer  rest  in 
walking  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight;  in  believing 
what  the  poet  sings,  how  "behind  a  frowning  pro» 
vidence,"  God  hides  a  smiling  face. 

In  ascending  a  lofty  mountain,  standing  high 
above  all  its  fellows,  which  the  sun  is  the  hrst  to 
reach  and  the  last  to  leave,  I  have  seen  the  rock 
that  crowned  it  clef^  with  storm,  and  its  summit  all 
naked  and  bare ;  and  so,  sometimes  those  who  rise 
highest,  and  live  nearest  to  God,  whose  heads  are 
most  in  heaven,  have  often  the  bitterest  cup  to  drink, 
and  the  heaviest  burden  to  bear.  What  are  they  to- 
do  under  such  circumstances?  I  have  known  a. 
timid  traveller  whose  route  lay  across  the  Higher 
Alps,  along  a  path  no  broader  than  a  mule's  foot* 
hold,  that  dcirted  a  dreadful  precipice,  whence  could 
be  discerned  the  river  far  aown  below  diminished 
to  a  silver  thrend ;  and  on  that  dizzy  precipice  I 
have  known  a  timid  traveller  who  fancied  it  safest 
to  shut  her  eyes,  and  not  attempt  to  guide  the 
course,  nor  touch  the  bridle — a  fatal  touch  that 
would  throw  steed  and  rider  over — till,  bounding 
from  shelf  to  shelf,  they  lay  a  mangled  mass  in  the 
valley  below.  And  there  are  times  and  circum- 
stances in  the  believer's  life  when,  if  he  would  keep 
him.self  from  sinful  debts,  if  he  would  keep  himself 
from  falling  into  despair,  he  must,  as  it  were,  shut 
his  eyes,  lay  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  Providence, 
commit  his  way  to  God,  and,  however  things  may 
look,  make  this  his  comfort,  "  He  will  never  leave 
me,  nor  forsake  me."  --^Guthrii, 

16.  It  glTss  ]ire?al«no7  to  i»rayer. 

(1927.)  In  the  several  precedents  of  praying, 
saints  upon  Scripture  record,  you  may  see  how  the 
spirit  of  prayer  ebbetl  and  flowed,  fell  and  rose  as 
their  faith  was  up  and  down.  This  made  David 
press  so  hard  upon  God  in  the  day  of  his  distress : 
"I  believed,  therefore  I  spake,  I  was  greatly 
afflicted."  This  made  the  woman  of  Canaan  so 
invincibly  importunate ;  let  Christ  frown  and  chide, 
deny  and  rebuke  her,  she  yet  makes  her  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer,  gathering  arguments  from  His 
very  denials,  as  if  a  soldier  should  shoot  his  enemy's 
bullets  bacli  upon  him  again ;  and  Christ  tells  us 
what  kept  up  her  spirit  undaunted :  "  O  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith  1 " 

— Cumailf  1617-1679. 

in  It  stlmnlatse  to  endMiToiir. 

(1928.)  See  the  spider  casting  out  her  film  to  the 
gale,  she  feels  persuaded  that  somewhere  or  other  it 
will  adhere  ana  form  the  commencement  of  her  web. 
She  commits  the  slender  filament  to  the  breeze,  be- 
lieving that  there  is  a  place  provided  for  it  to  fix 
itself.  In  this  fashion  should  we  believingly  cast 
forth  our  endeavours  in  this  life,  confident  that  God 
will  find  a  place  for  us.  He  who  bids  us  pray  and 
work  will  aid  our  efforts  and  guide  us  in  His  Provi- 
dence in  a  right  way.  Sit  not  still  in  despair,  O 
son  of  toil,  but  again  cast  out  the  floating  thread  of 
hopefiil  endeavour,  and  the  wind  of  bve  will  bear  it 
to  tU  resting-place.  ^^/mr^eon. 

IT.  It  lirlngi  dAllyeranoii. 
(1929.)  Beloved,  ye  all  see  Into  what  sad  times 
wt  are  now  fiJlen :  there  is  no  grace,  I  say,  will 
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fUnd  Oft  In  more  fteid,  or  more  able  to  torn  away 
the  evil  that  is  now  upon  us,  than  faith  is.  Luther 
bath  a  noUble  story  to  this  purpose :  There  was, 
•aith  be,  a  deadlr  contest  between  a  great  bishop, 
and  a  duke  of  Saxony :  the  duke  qf  Saxony  pre- 
pares for  war  against  him :  but  before  he  would 
come  upon  him,  he  sends  a  spy  to  observe  what  the 
bishop  was  a-doing.  The  spy  went :  and  being  re- 
turned again  ;  "  Come,"  says  the  duke,  "  what  b 
the  bishop  a-doing?"  •«Sir/'  says  he,  "he  is  idle, 
«nd  secure,  you  may  fall  upon  him  and  destroy  him 
when  you  wilL"  "Ay,"  says  he,  "but  what  says 
the  bishop?"  "Sir/ he  says  thus:  "I  will  feed 
my  flock,  I  will  visit  the  sick,  I  will  preach  the 
gospel ;  and  as  for  the  war,  I  will  commit  the  whole 
weight  and  bulk  of  this  war  to  God  Himself,  who 
fchteth  for  me."  "  Ay,"  says  the  duke,  "  did  the 
bishop  say  so?  Then,  says  he,  "let  the  devil 
take  up  arms  against  him  if  he  will,  for  I  will 
not"    Thus  iaith  turns  away  the  sword. 

— Bridge^  1 600-1 67a 

18.  II  1)1  4li6  Merfl  of  all  iMrole  cntarpiliM. 

■  (193a)  Histoiy  furnishes  numerous  illustrations. 
Chri&iopber  Columbus,  if  we  have  a  right  under- 
standing of  his  personal  character,  vcas  a  man  of 
a  self-controlled  and  quiet  spirit.  The  foundation 
of  this  subdued  and  immovable  calmness  of  spirit, 
which  suppc  rted  him  under  immense  labours,  de- 
privations, iuid  suflerings,  was  faith,  undoubtedly. 
And  it  is  very  possible  that  it  was,  to  a  considerable 
degree  at  least,  natural  faith.  That  is  to  say,  he  had 
faiih  in  his  mathematical  and  geographical  deduc- 
tions ;  he  had  faith  in  his  personal  skill  as  a  naviga- 
tor ;  he  had  faith  in  hb  own  physical  and  intellectual 
resources ;  he  had  faith  in  his  personal  influence  over 
minds  of  less  power ;  he  had  faith  in  hb  integrity 
of  purpose.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  stood  on 
a  strong  foundation ;  and  this  inward  conviction, 
strengtnened  perhaps  in  some  degree  by  religious 
sentiments,  imparted  both  inwardly  and  outwardly 
that  self-possessed  and  delightful  calmness  of  spirit 
and  manner,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  indices  of 
tnie  greatness.  ^Upham. 

(193 1.)  Everywhere  we  find  It  to  be  true,  that 
fiiith  gives  power.  The  history,  for  instance,  of 
mechanical  inventions,  and  of  scientific  improve- 
ments generally,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  labours  of  many  persons,  labours  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  astonishing 
results  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  sciences, 
have  been  perseveringly  and  successfully  prosecuted 
under  circumstances  of  want,  of  opposition,  and  of 
ridicule.  Nothing  seemed  sufficient  to  stop  their 
efforts.  And  the  inquiry  naturally  arises  here,  what 
was  the  secret  of  this  remarkable  perseverance,  of 
this  great  energy,  under  circumstances  exceedingly 
trying  ?  Whatever  incidental  influences  may  have 
existed,  one  thing  b  certain,  that  one  great  element 
of  their  energy  and  perseverance  was  Faith.  They 
had  faith  in  the  value  of  the  object ;  they  had  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  its  being  ascertained  and  rea- 
Ibed  ;  they  had  faith  also  in  their  ability  to  accom- 
plish what  they  had  undertaken  to  do.  This  was 
the  secret  (we  do  not  say  exclusively,  but  certainly 
in  a  very  great  degree),  of  their  indomitable  strength. 
When,  therefore,  at  distant  periods,  we  find  indivi- 
duals arising  perhaps  from  the  humDlest  walks  of 
life,  and  aoconplisning  by  their  almost  unaided 


efforts  great  remits  in  acience  and  the  arts,  As 
Franklins  and  Fultons  of  their  generation,  we  may 
be  aasured  that  the  element  of  natural  fisith,  if  not 
of  any  other  and  higher  kind  of  faith,  has  sustained 
and  invigorated  the  conceptions  and  efibrts  of  natural 
genius.  — 6{^iAan. 

1».  n  CBBOblM  «lM  wbole  Uf  s. 

(1932.)  One  of  the  most  piteous  of  tfafaigi  la  to 
see  how  men  live.  I  do  not  mean  barbarians^  I 
mean  intelligent  meiu  I  mean  men  brought  up  by 
much  care  and  culture.  The  world  is  piteous  to 
live  in,  if  this  is  the  only  world.  If  there  u  nothing 
but  what  is  here,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  aspiring 
mind  cries  out,  "  We  are  of  all  men  most  miserable. 
But  a  Christian  man,  under  precisely  the  same  dr- 
cumstances,  has  a  ground  transcendently  higher. 
For  if  there  be  nothing  for  him  that  suits  his  ambi- 
tion, or  his  yeamines,  or  hb  wants,  here,  he  has  the 
land  beyond.  He  knows  that  he  b  but  a  strainer 
and  pilgrim ;  and  he  comforts  himself,  as  he  goes 
through  the  wilderness,  thinkii^  of  the  home  toward 
which  he  b  travelling.  And  he  weaves  tapestries, 
and  paints  pictures,  and  carves  various  creations. 
Living  as  he  does  by  faith,  and  not  merely  by  sight, 
his  imagining,  his  picture-painting,  his  idealising, 
hb  holy  reverie,  is  nlling  the  great  empty  heavens 
with  all  conceivable  beauty.  And  what  if  it  be 
evanescent?  So  b  the  wondrous  frost-picture  on 
the  window;  but  b  it  not  beautiful,  and  worth 
having?  So  is  the  summer  dew  upon  the  flower; 
but  b  it  not  renewed  night  by  night  ?  And  faith  b 
given  to  man  to  lift  him  above  the  carnal,  the  dull, 
the  sodden,  and  to  enable  him  to  conceive  beyond 
that  to  which  any  earthly  realisation  has  yet  ever 
attained.  — Bi^xhtr, 

('933-)  A  transcendent  faith,  a  cheerful  trust, 
turns  the  darkness  of  night  into  a  pillar  of  fire,  and 
the  cloud  by  day  into  a  perpetual  elory.  They  who 
thus  march  on  are  refreshed  even  in  the  «riltiemes% 
and  hear  streams  of  gladness  trickling  among  the 
rocks.  — Chapim. 

M.  It  gtT«a  oalmiiMs  ta  death. 

(1934.)  When  in  your  last  hour  (think  of  this)  all 
faculty  in  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade  away  and  sink 
into  inanity — imagination,  thought,  effort,  enjoy* 
ment — then  will  the  flower  of  belief,  which  blossoms 
even  in  the  night,  remain  to  refresh  you  with  its 
fragrance  in  the  last  darlcnesi.  ^^Rkhter^ 

rr.  SAVING  FAITH. 

1,  Its  nature. 

(1935.)  Every  one  that  assents  to  the  truth  of 
what  the  Scriptures  saith  of  Christ  doth  not  believe 
on  Christ  No,  this  believing  on  Christ  implies  an 
union  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  and  fiduciary  recum- 
bency on  Christ.  Therefore  we  are  bid  to  take 
hold  of  Christ  (Isa.  xxvii.  5),  who  b  there  called 
God*s  strength,  as  elsewhere  His  arm,  "that  we 
may  make  peace  with  God,  and  we  shall  make 
peace  with  Him."  It  is  not  the  sight  of  a  man*s 
arm  stretched  out  to  a  man  in  the  water  will  save 
him  from  drowning,  but  the  taking  hold  of  it. 

GumaU^  1617-1679^ 

(>93^0  Jndas  knew  the  Scriptures,  and  withool 
doubt  did  assent  to  the  truth  of  them,  when  he  wraa 
so  xealous  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  but  be  never 
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\aA  to  much  as  one  ilrachm  of  justifying  faith  in  his 
VMiL  **  There  are  some  of  you  which  believe  not, 
for  Jesus  Icnew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were 
that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  Him." 
Yea,  1udas*s  master,  the  devil  himself,  one  far 
eootigh  (1  suppose)  from  justifying  faith,  yet  he 
assents  to  the  truth  of  the  \Vord.  fie  goes  against 
his  conscience  when  he  denies  them :  when  he 
tempted  Christ  he  did  not  dispute  against  the  Scrip- 
ture but  from  the  Scripture,  drawing  his  arrows  out 
of  this  quiver  (MatL  iv.  6).  And  at  another  time 
he  makes  as  full  a  confession  of  Christ  (for  the 
matter)  as  Peter  himself  did  (Matt  viii.  22,  com- 
pared with  Matt  xvL  17).  Assent  to  the  truth  of 
the  Word  is  but  an  act  of  the  understanding,  which 
reprobates  and  devils  may  exercise.  But  justifying 
iaith  is  a  compounded  habit,  and  hath  its  seat  both 
In  the  understanding  and' will :  and,  therefore,  called 
ft  "believing  with  the  heart "  (Ronu  z.  10),  yea,  a 
•«  believing  with  all  the  heJut"  (AcU  viii.  37).  It 
takes  in  all  the  powers  of  the  souL  There  is  a 
double  object  in  the  promise;  one  proper  to  the- 
understanding,  to  move  that :  another  to  the  will, 
to  excite  and  work  upon  that  As  the  promise  is 
true,  so  it  calls  for  an  act  of  assent  from  the  under- 
standing ;  and  as  it  is  good  as  well  as  true,  so  it 
calls  for  an  act  of  the  will  to  embrace  and  receive  it 
Therefore  he  which  only  notionally  knows  the  pro- 
mise, and  speculatively  assents  to  the  truth  of  it, 
without  clinging  to  it,  and  embracing  of  it,  doth 
not  believe  savingly,  and  can  have  no  more  benefit 
from  the  promise  than  nourishment  from  the  food 
he  sees  and  acknowledgeth  to  be  wholesome,  but 
eats  none  of  it  — Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(1937-)  How  prefemble  is  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
the  lustre  of  the  moon  !  The  former,  while  it  illu- 
minates the  eye,  and  uncovers  the  elegant  scenes  of 
creation,  warms  the  earth,  and  makes  it  fruitful, 
diffuses  cheerfulness,  and  imparts  enrichment  to  no 
fewer  than  six  primary,  and  ten  secondary  worlds. 
As  great  is  the  difference  between  a  cool  historical 
faith  that  floats  in  a  contemplative  head  and  the 
faith  of  God's  elect,  which  warms,  invigorates,  and 
purifies  the  members  of  Christ's  Church.  The  for- 
mer is  a  mere  moonlight  &ith,  which,  however 
clear,  so  far  as  it  goes,  yet  leaves  us  as  cold  and  as 
barren  as  it  found  us.  The  latter,  like  the  solar 
communications,  enlivens  suid  fertilises  the  soul, 
filling  it  with  joy  and  peace  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  sdoming  it  with  the  flowers 
and  fkuits  of  grace.  — Salter, 

(1958.)  The  difference  between  common  and  true 
frith  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Suppose  two  persons 
to  have  been  informed  that  the  government  had 
pledged  itself  to  bestow  a  gmnt  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  at  the  Swan  River  to  any  one  who 
would  settle  there,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as 
to  capital  and  stock.  The  announcement  is  re- 
ceived by  both  parties,  and  believed.  But  the  one 
it  not  moved  to  take  any  steps  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  other  hastens  to  fultil  the  conditions,  and  actu- 
ally goes  out  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  So 
the  gospel  report,  and  the  blessings  it  is  ready  to 
bestow,  are  believed  on,  and  their  truth  is  not  ques- 
tioned bv  the  nominal  professor  and  the  true  be- 
liever; out  the  one  is  not  influenced  to  adopt 
mcasorea,  or  comply  with  the  terms  it  proposes,  m 
coder  to  secure  its  blesiings ;  but  he  who  has  the 


true  fidth  takes  effectual  steps,  and  is  careful  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  to  obtain  its  blessings.      ^^SaUer. 

(1939.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
ception of  different  kinds  of  faith,  such  as  specu- 
lative and  practical,  historical  and  saving,  &c.,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  notions  which  have  existed  with  re- 
ference to  a  difference  in  the  act  of  faith  itself,  as 
put  forth  by  a  real  Christian  and  a  mere  professor, 
owe  their  existence  to  a  desire  to  account  for  the 
different  effects  of  faith  on  different  individuals. 
There  are  two  men,  both  of  whom  appear  to  under- 
stand the  gospel,  and  both  profess  to  believe  it 
The  conduct  of  one  is  regulated  by  its  precepts, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  not  The  conclusion  has 
therefore  been  that  the  latter  individual  believes 
the  gospel  iu  the  wrong  way,  or  has  not  the  right 
kind  of^  faith ;  whereas  the  conclusion  should  have 
been  that  he  believes  the  wrong  gospel;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  thin^  believed  is  not  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  that 
which  ascribes  the  difference  in  the  results  to  some 
difference  in  the  faith,  understanding  by  the  term 
the  act  of  believing.  For  the  practical  effect  ot 
faith  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  ascribea  not  to  the  act  of 
believing,  but  to  the  thing  believed.  I  believe,  we 
will  suppose,  that  there  are  mountains  in  the  moon ; 
the  belief  is  followed  by  no  results,  because  the 
truth,  to  which  credit  b  given,  is  not  adapted  to 
produce  any.  I  believe  that  the  roof  of  the  house 
m  which  I  am  sitting  is  about  to  fall ;  I  immediately 
rush  out,  because  the  truth  credited  is  fitted  to 
excite  alarm,  and  precipitate  retreat.  I  believe 
that  God  hath  reconciled  the  world  to  Himself  by 
Christ  Jesus ;  I  rejoice,  and  the  joy  springs  from 
the  report  itself.  It  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  act  of 
faith  by  which  it  is  admitted  into  the  mind  ;  for  that 
is  the  only  instrument  by  which,  in  all  cases,  the 
truth  to  which  credit  is  given  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  mind.  In  vision  it  is  the  thing  seen, 
and  not  the  act  of  seeing,  which  produces  the  effect 
upon  the  mind.  Just  so  it  is  in  believing.  It  is  the 
truth  perceived  and  believed,  and  not  the  act  of 
perceiving  or  believing  it,  that  effects,  in  the  hand 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  mighty  a  change  in  the  expe- 
rience and  character  of  the  individual  who  receives 
it  In  reference  to  the  three  cases  just  alluded  to, 
it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  faith  is  not  inert  in 
the  first  instance  and  active  in  the  second,  becauss 
the  approaching  fall  of  the  roof  \%  cordially  believed  ; 
for,  if  there  were  cordiality  in  either  case,  it  would 
be  surely  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter.  And 
in  the  third  case,  though  there  is  cordiality,  that  is, 
though  the  reports  of  the  gospel  is  welcomed  into 
the  mind,  the  joy  which  subsequently  pervades  the 
mind  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manner  of  its 
entrance,  but  to  the  good  news  it  brings. 

'^Payne, 

(1940.)  We  all  remember  that  poor  man  whom 
Jesus  saw  at  Capernaum  sitting  to  receive  taxes  and 
custom  duties*  Nothing  can  be  shorter  than  the 
story  as  it  stands :  **  He  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me, 
and  he  arose,  and  followed  Him."  But  I  think  it 
needs  little  sagacity  to  see  that  that  which  made  this 
publican  do  what  others  of  his  degraded  class 
thought  not  of  doing,  was  n<it  a  clearer  perception 
of  evidences  or  probabilities,  but  a  moral  difference. 
He  wished  to  oecome  other  than  he  was ;  some 
dissatisfaction  which  his  present  state  had  broken 
down  the  hedges  which  usage  and  prudence  would 
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Bostly  interpose  against  such  a  desertion  of  the 
calling  by  which  one  lives.  Was  it  that  he  would 
no  more  minister  to  the  oppressor  above  him  who 
furoed  the  taxes,  and  grew  nch  out  of  the  people  ? 
Was  it  that  he  could  not  endure  the  scowls  of  those 
fai  whose  wrongs  he  was  the  agent  ?  Was  It  that 
he  had  become  J^ensible,  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
Christ's  teaching,  of  the  need  of  something  better 
lor  his  own  soul  than  what  his  miserable  vocation 
could  furnish  ?  At  all  events,  it  was  a  moral  cause, 
lor  it  altered  at  once  all  his  life  and  prospects.  It 
was  not  that  he  changed  his  opinion  about  Christ, 
and  continued  in  other  respects  what  he  was  before. 
It  was  an  act  of  the  will,  and  a  strong  one,  which 
made  him  leave  his  office  and  his  means  of  support, 
and  cast  himself  upon  a  vague  future,  with  no  guide 
but  Christ,  lliis  example  serves  to  explain  the 
•hare  of  the  will  in  an  act  of  religious  faith.  Faith 
is,  as  it  has  been  objected,  an  intellectual  act ;  but 
ako  it  is  a  moral  act  in  the  next  de<jree.  How 
much  or  how  little  of  our  nature  shall  be  implicated 
in  our  belief  depends  not  on  the  nature  ot  belief, 
but  upon  the  objects  of  iL  Last  week  we  believed 
in  an  eclipse :  it  troubled  no  man's  rest,  it  quick- 
ened no  man's  hopes,  it  roused  no  fears,  as  it  might 
once  have  done.  There  was  nothing  in  that  object 
of  belief  to  go  down  to  the  heart  Last  week  we 
thought  that  showers  of  cutting  sleet  would  fall,  and 
in  deference  to  our  belief  we  wrapped  another  gar- 
ment round  us,  or  planned  a  shorter  walk.  But  to 
believe  that  a  Father's  care  is  over  us,  and  that  a 
higher  life  is  waiting  for  us,  and  that  a  Son  has 
taught  us,  and  for  our  guilt  has  died,  and  that  a  life 
far  more  noble  and  beautiful  than  we  thought  is 
possible  for  us  even  here  t  Admit  such  thoughts  in 
all  their  force  of  truth  into  the  outer  hall  of  our 
understanding,  and  their  message  shall  ring  through 
every  passage  and  chamber,  awakening  them  that 
sleep,  and  quickening  with  new  strength  the  hands 
that  hang  down  in  despair.  Belief  is  mere  opinion  t 
Yes;  but  a  belief  about  God— about  a  Father  not 
yet  utterly  estranged  by  all  the  meanness,  selfishness, 
greedy  self-seeking  of  one  that  lie  will  still  call  His 
child — how  shall  such  belief  be  limited  to  the  mere 
understanding?  No;  the  whole  city  within  us  is 
moved  at  His  coming.  Affections,  feelings,  bitter 
shames  and  regrets,  fond  longings  after  something 
better,  all  stir  and  troop  forth  at  the  mention  of  such 
a  coming;  and  they  strew  their  garments  in  the 
way,  and  throw  down  the  torn  branches  in  the  way, 
and  cry,  Hosannah  I  save  us !  to  Him  that  comes 
to  them  unexpectedly,  blessed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Yes,  belief  is  an  opinion ;  but  that  God  is 
and  loves  us  is  a  great  opinion,  and  it  never  dawns 
Qpon  any  nnderstansf fng  but  for  great  issues. 

(1941.)  This  one  thing  I  have  notked  in  every- 
l)ody — the  moment  they  come  to  a  clear  apprehen- 
tion  of  the  love  of  Christ,  thqr  turn  right  about 
upon  the  minister,  or  upon  the  Christians  who  have 
been  labouring,  perhaps  for  years,  to  bring  them  to 
that  very  point,  and  say,  "  Why  didn't  you  tell  us 
this  before?" 

Why,  it's  what  we've  been  ahvays  telling  them. 
I  think  that  trying  to  point  a  man  to  the  love  of 
Jesus  is  like  trying  to  show  one  a  star  that  has  just 
come  out,  the  only  star  in  the  whole  cloudy  sky. 

'*I  can  see  no  star,"  says  the  man.  "Where 
liit?'' 

VWhy,  therex  don't  yon  tee ? ** 


But  the  man  shakes  hh  head  ;  he  can  see  nothing. 
But  by-and-by,  ailer  long  looking,  he  catches  sight 
of  the  star ;  and  now  he  can  see  nothing  else  for 
gazing  at  it.  He  wonders  that  he  liad  not  seen  it 
before. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  soul  that  is  ganng  after  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem.  Nothing  in  the  world  seems  so 
hidden,  so  complex,  so  perplexing,  as  this  thing,' 
until  it  is  once  seen  by  the  heart,  and  then,  oh, 
there  never  was  anything  that  ever  was  thought  cf 
that  is  so  clear,  so  simple,  so  transcendentiv  gIori« 
ous  t  And  men  marvel  that  the  whole  world  dcet 
not  see  and  feel  as  they  da  — Beacker. 

(1942.)  *<  Believe  on  the  Lord  Tesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.*'  Not  in  Christianity,  but  oo 
Christ ! 

Mark  that  little  yet  ^reat  word  on.  It  isnof 
enough  to  believe  in  Christ  Jesus.  Millions  Of  nn> 
converted  people  believe  in  Jesus,  just  as  the} 
believe  in  Howard  as  a  noble  philanthropist,  or  in 
Washington  as  a  pure  patriot,  or  in  Newton  as  a 
profound  teacher  of  science.  But  they  do  not  trust 
their  souls  to  Jesus.  They  do  not  rest  on  Him  for 
salvation.  They  do  not  build  their  hopes  of  heaven 
on  Him.  When  a  miner  looks  at  the  rope  that  is 
to  lower  him  into  the  deep  mine,  he  may  coolly 
say,  "  I  have  faith  in  that  rope  as  well  made  and 
strong."  But  when  he  lays  hold  of  it,  and  swings 
down  by  it  into  the  tremendous  chasm,  then  he  is 
believing  on  the  rope.  Then  he  is  trusting  himself 
to  the  rope.  It  is  not  a  mere  opinion — it  is  an  acL 
The  miner  just  lets  go  of  everything  else,  and  bears 
his  whole  weight  on  those  well-braided  strands  of 
hemp.  Now  that  is  faith.  And  when  a  human 
soul  lets  TO  of  every  other  reliance  in  the  wide  uni* 
verse  and  hangs  entirely  upon  the  atoning  Jesus* 
that  soul  "believes  on  Christ."  That  soul  is  in- 
trusting itself  to  Jesus  for  guidance,  for  grace,  for 
strength,  for  pardon,  for  final  salvation. 

Is  not  this  the  real  core  of  faith  ?  Is  it  anything 
else  than  simply  trusting  ourselves  to  Christ  ?  Can 
there  be  a  simpler,  clearer  idea  of  Bible  faith  than 
this  ?    If  ao,  we  never  have  discovered  iL 

— CuySar, 

(I943-)  Any  faith  in  Mm,  however  small,  is  better 
than  any  belief  about  him,  however  greaL 

'^'George  Macdanaid^ 

1  lU  objeet. 

(1944.)  As  the  act  of  healing  through  the  eyes  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  brazen  serpent  went  together ; 
so,  in  the  act  of  justifying,  these  two,  faith  and 
Christ,  have  a  mutual  relation,  and  must  always 
concur— faith  as  the  action  which  apprehendeth, 
Christ  as  the  obiect  which  is  apprehended  ;  so  that 
neither  the  passion  of  Christ  saveth  without  faith, 
nor  doth  &ath  help  unless  it  be  in  Christ,  iu 
object  -^Cawdray^  1609. 

(1945.)  Put  yoarselves  upon  the  stream  of  the 
liree  grace  of  God,  without  having  any  foot  on  your 
own  bottom ;  some  men  will  learn  to  swim,  and 
they  are  loth  to  lean  themselves  upon  the  stream  of 
the  water,  but  keep  a  foot  at  the  bottom  ;  and  they 
never  learn  to  swim,  till  they  take  up  the  foot : 
some  would  fain  be  evangelical,  but  they  cannot 
lean  themselves  upon  the  stream  of  grace,  but  kecfi 
a  foot  at  the  bottom  still  upon  something  of  their 
own. 

Some  there  are  that  do,  and  work,  and  when 
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ihey  can  work  no  farther,  then  thcj  eke  it  out  with 
Christ's  mediation.  So  indeed  they  make  the 
mediation  of  Christ  but  an  ekement  to  their  own 
working  .  but  away  with  these  ekements  I  Oh,  let 
Christ  be  alL  ^Brid^e^  1600-1 67a 

(1946.)  Had  the  stung  Israelites  looked  on  any 
other  object  besides  the  brazen  serpent,  they  had 
never  been  healed.  Neither  will  the  stung  con- 
science find  ease  with  looking  upon  any  besides 
Christ  in  the  gospel-promise.  The  Levite  and  the 
Priest  looked  on  the  wounded  man,  but  would  not 
come  nea^  him ;  there  he  might  have  lain  and 
perished  in  his  blood  for  all  them.  It  was  the  good 
oamaritan  that  poured  oil  into  his  wounds.  Not 
the  law,  but  Christ  by  His  blood,  bathes  and  sup- 
ples, doseth  and  cureth  the  wounded  conscience. 

— Curnall^  1617-1679. 

('947')  As  the  eye  seeks  for  no  other  li^ht  than 
that  of  the  sun,  and  joins  no  candles  with  it  to  dis- 
honour the  sufficiency  of  its  beams,  so  no  created 
thii^  must  be  joined  with  Christ  as  an  object  of 
faith.  This  is  a  dishonour  to  the  streneth  of  this 
Rock,  which  is  our  only  foundation,  this  is  to  un- 
dervalue the  greatness  of  the  gift  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  giver.  It  is  a  foUv  to  seek  for  security  any- 
where else.  Who  would  join  the  weakness  of  a 
bulrush  with  the  strength  of  a  rock  for  his  protec- 
tion ?  Who  would  fetdi  water  from  a  muddy  pond 
to  make  a  pure  fountain  in  his  garden  more  plea- 
sant? All  other  things  are  broken  reeds  under  the 
most  splendid  appearances.  Address  yourselves  only 
to  Him,  to  find  a  medicine  for  your  miseries,  and 
counsel  in  your  troubles. 

^^Chamock,  i628<-i68a 

(1948.)  Nothing  else  of  Christ  can  be  the  imme- 
diate and  primary  object  of  our  faith,  but  His  death. 
Nothing  else  but  the  priestly  office  of  Christ  and 
propitation,  and  atonement  He  has  made  for  sin 
(and  thereby  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come), 
can  be  the  formal  object  of  faith  in  its  first  applica- 
tion.   There  are  many  things  in  Christ  that  faith 
afterwards  considers,  and  that  are  worthj^  of  our 
deepest  inquiries  and  meditations ;  but  this  only  is 
considered  in  the  first  application.    What  did  the 
poor  stung  Israelites  consider  in  their  looking  upon 
the  brazen  serpent  ?    Did  they  consider  it  only  as 
the  figure  of  a  serpent,  or  let  their  minds  run  out 
upon  the  excellency  of  the  figure,  the  skill  of  the 
artificer,  and  the  curiosity  of  the    workmanship? 
These,  indeed*,  to  a  souna  man  would  have  been  a 
delightful  employment ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  he  had 
been  bitten,   he  would  have  laid  aside  all  such 
thoughts,  and  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  according  to  the 
intent  of  its  elevation  on  the  pole  for  the  cure  of  his 
disease.     What  did  the  poor  malefactor  consider  in 
his  distress  when  he  ran  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  ? 
He  considered  it  only  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  not 
as  a  place  of  worship.     A  man  in  the  first  act  of 
frith  considers  himself  guilty  before  God,  and  in 
danger  of  eternal  fire,  under  the  dreadful  displeasure 
of  God  by  reason  of  his  transgression  of  the  law  ; 
he  considers  himself  a  breaker  of  that  law,  and  con- 
lequently  under  the  threatening  and  curse  of  it,  and 
wishes  for  security  from  that  fire ;  his  conscience, 
by  virtue  of  a  violated  law,  flashes  in  his  face,  lliat, 
therefore,  which  prompts  a  man  in  this  condition  to 
go  to  Christ,  'is  tne  belief  and  hope  of  a  sure  deli- 
verance by  Him.     His  jg^reat  intendment  is  justihca-  j 
tkui,  firecdom,  and  deliverance,  and  therefore  he  \ 


eyes  Christ  as  a  deliverer,  and  in  that  poature  and 
method  wherein  He  was  a  deliverer,  ue.^  as  hang- 
ing upon  the  cross. 

^CMamock^  1628-1680. 

(1949.)  Faith  is  described  to  be  a  ''  believing  on 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God/*  viz.,  on  His  person. 
I'he  promise  is  but  the  cabinet,  Christ  is  the  jewel 
in  it  which  faith  embreceth  ;  the  promise  is  but  the 
dish,  Christ  is  the  food  in  it  which  faith  feeds  on. 
And  as  faith  rests  on  Christ's  person,  so  on  His  per- 
son under  this  notion,  "as  He  was  crucified."  Faith 
glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ  (Gal.  vi.  14).  To 
consider  Christ  as  He  is  crowned  with  all  manner  of 
excellences,  doth  rather  stir  up  admiration  and 
wonder ;  but  Christ  looked  upon  as  bleeding  and 
dying,  is  the  proper  object  of  our  faith ;  therefore 
it  is  called  frith  in  Hi«  blood. 

^IVa/scHf  1696. 

(1950 )  To  depend  partly  upon  Christ's  righteous- 
ness and  partly  upon  our  own,  is  to  set  one  foot 
upon  a  rock  and  another  in  the  quicksands. 
Christ  will  either  be  io  m&  ali  m  all  in  point  of 
righteousness,  or  else  nothing  at  all ;  as  He  did  the 
whole  work.  So  He  will  have  the  whole  praise.  If 
He  be  not  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  why^o  we 
depend  upon  Him  at  all  ?  If  He  be,  why  do  we  lean 
upon  any  beside  Him  ?  If  we  lean  partly  on  Christ 
and  partly  on  ourselves,  or  our  own  good  works, 
wishes,  actions,  or  affections,  we  infallibly  ruin  our- 
selves. If  a  man  set  one  foot  upon  dry  land  and 
the  other  upon  deep  water,  and  lean  to  them  both 
with  equal  weight ;  yea,  if  he  give  any  of  his 
weight  to  the  water,  he  will  sink  there.  So  here, 
if  a  person  rest  partly  upon  the  merits  of  Christ,  and 
partly,  or  in  any  degree,  upon  his  self-righteousness 
for  salvation,  he  wiQ  inevitably  perish. 

^Erskuu^  Z685-175X 

(1 95 1.)  The  stupendous  Falls  of  Niagara  have 
been  spoken  of  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but 
while  they  are  marvellous  to  hear  of,  and  wonderful 
as  a  spectacle,  they  have  been  very  destructive  o 
human  life,  when  by  accident  any  have  been 
carried  down  the  cataract.  Some  years  ago  two 
men,  a  bai^eman  and  a  collier,  were  in  a  boat,  and 
found  themselves  unable  to  manage  it,  it  beii^ 
carried  so  swiftly  down  the  current  that  they  must 
both  inevitably  be  borne  down  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
At  last,  however,  one. man  was  saved  by  floating  a 
rope  to  him,  which  he  grasped.  The  same  instant 
that  the  rope  came  into  his  hand,  a  log  floated  by 
the  other  man.  The  thoughtless  and  confused 
bargeman,  instead  of  seizing  the  rope,  laid  hold  on 
the  log.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake,  they  were  both  in 
imminent  peril,  but  the  one  was  drawn  to  shore 
because  he  had  a  connection  with  the  people  on  the 
land,  whilst  the  other,  clinging  to  the  loose,  floating 
log,  was  borne  irresistibly  along,  and  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  Faiik  has  a  saving  connection  with 
Christ.  Christ  is  on  the  shore,  so  to  speak,  holding 
the  rope,  and  as  we  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  hand  of 
our  confidence.  He  pulls  us  to  shore  ;  but  our  good 
works  having  no  connection  with  Christ  are  drifted 
along  down  to  the  gulf  of  fell  despair.  Grapple  our 
virtues  as  tightly  as  we  may,  ^ven  with  hooks  of 
steel,  they  cannot  avail  us  in  the  least  degree  ;  they 
are  the  disconnected  log  which  has  no  holdfast  o* 
the  heavenly  shore.  '  — Spnrgeon. 
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(1952.)  In  Gideon's  cAmp  every  soldier  had  his 
•wn  pitcher;  amongst  Solomon's  men  of  valour 
every  man  wore  his  own  sword  ;  the  five  wise  virgins 
had  every  one  oil  in  her  lamp.  Luther  was  wont  to 
say  that  there  lay  a  great  deal  of  divinity  couched 
up  in  prononns — as  mtum^  tuum,  suum  (mine,  thine, 
his).  Thus*  laith  aoorooriated  is  all  in  all :  a  bird 
shall  as  soon  fly  with  another's  wings  as  thy  soul 
mount  to  heaven  by  another's  faith.  Whosoever 
will  go  to  God,  whether  it  be  in  prayer  or  in  any 
religious  performances,  he  must  have  a  faith  of  his 
own ;  it  must  be  fi*fes  tua  (thy  faith).  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  "Lord,  Lord  1"  but  to  say,  with 
David,  ''My  Loid  t"  with  Job.  *'My  Redeemer!" 
with  the  blessed  Virgin,  '*  My  Saviour  1 "  not  to 
say,  •'  Credimus,^  but  *•  Cri,io  "—not  "  We  believe." 
but  ''I  believe  in  God."  Every  man  must  possess 
and  be  accountable  for  his  own  faith.  When  a  man 
believes  his  own  reconciliation  by  the  merits  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  strengthens  this  l)elief  by  a  desire 
of  pleasing  God,  this  SAfidtstua^  the  right  approprin- 
tioD  of  faith.  — Spencer ^  1658. 

(1953*)  I^  ^  00^  money  in  a  rich  man's  hand, 
though  offered  to  us,  that  will  enrich  us,  unless  we 
receive  it.  So  it  is  not  Christ's  virtues  or  benefits 
will  do  us  good,  unless  we  receive  them  by  the  hand 
of  faith.  — WaisoH^  1696. 

(1954.)  It  is  not  a  woman's  believing  a  man  to  be 
rich  and  honourable,  but  her  actual  consent  to  take 
him  for  her  husband,  that  makes  marriage ;  so,  it  is 
not  people's  believing  Christ  to  be  a  great  and 
elorious  Saviour,  but  actual  reception  of  Him  for 
theirs,  that  makes  a  spiritual  marriage  and  union  to 
Christ  -^Erskine^  1685-1752. 

(1955.)  What  li  &eBd«d  en  our  part  to  make 
Christ's  forgiving  love  our  own?  There  must  be 
the  persons  contact  of  my  soul  with  the  loving 
heart  of  Christ,  the  individual  act  of  my  own  coming 
to  Him,  and,  as  the  old  Puritans  used  to  say,  *'  my 
transacting'*  with  Him.  Like  the  ocean  of  the 
atmosphere,  His  love  encompasses  me,  and  in  it  I 
live,  and  move,  and  have  my  being.  But  I  must 
let  it  flow  into  my  spirit,  and  stir  the  dormant  music 
of  my  soul.  I  can  shut  it  out,  sealing  my  heart  love- 
tight  against  it.  I  do  shut  it  out,  unless  by  my  own 
conscious,  personal  act  I  yield  myself  to  Him, 
unless  by  mv  own  faith  I  come  to  Him,  and  meet 
Him,  secretly  and  really  as  did  the  penitent  apostle, 
whom  the  message,  that  proclaimed  the  love  of  his 
Lord,  embolden^  to  meet  the  Lord  who  loved,  and 
by  His  own  lips  to  be  assured  of  forgiveness  and 
friendship.  It  is  possible  to  stumble  at  noontide  as 
in  the  dark.  A  man  may  starve  outside  of  bams 
filled  with  plenty,  and  his  lips  may  be  parched  with 
thirst  thou£h  he  is  within  sight  of  a  broad  river 
flowing  in  the  sunshine.  So  a  soul  may  stiffen  into 
the  death  of  self  and  sin,  even  though  the  voice 
that  wakes  the  dead  to  a  life  of  love  be  calling  to 
it.  Christ  and  His  erace  are  yours  if  you  will,  but 
the  invitations  and  oeseechings  of  His  mercy,  the 
constant  drawings  of  His  love,  the  all-embracing 
offers  of  His  forgiveness,  may  be  all  in  vain  if  you 
do  not  grasp  them,  and  hold  them  £ut  by  the  hand 
of  faith.  ^Alaclttren, 

(1956.)  Multitudes  of  Christians  as  it  wertfrest 
vpon  Jesus  Christ  by  hearing  His  word,  receiving 
His  sacraments,  and  performing  the  outward  parts 


of  religion  ;  but  few  touch  Him  by  a  livdy  faith,  tf 
a  true  Christian  life,  by  the  prayer  of  c!iarity,  ana 
by  the  meditation,  love,  and  imitation  of  His 
mysteries,  — Qimwim^ 

4.  Bow  it  li  WMTclaad. 

(1957.)  As  faith  is  called  a  trusting  in  God  ;  so  it 
is  a  practical  kind  of  trust ;  and  the  principal  trial  of 
it  lieth  in  forsaking  all  other  happiness  and  hope^ 
in  confidence  of  God's  promise  through  Jesus  ChrisL 

To  open  the  matter  by  a  similitude  :  Suppose  that 
Christ  came  on  earth  again  as  He  did  at  His 
incarnation,  and  should  confirm  His  truth  by  the 
same  miracles  and  other  means ;  and  suppose  He 
should  then  tell  all  in  the  country,  I  have  a  kin^om 
at  the  Antipodes,  where  men  never  die,  but  live  in 
perpetual  prosperity ;  and  those  of  you  shall  freely 
possess  it  who  shall  part  with  your  own  estates  and 
country,  and  ^  in  a  ship  of  my  providing,  and  trust 
me  for  your  pilot  to  bring  you  thither,  and  trust  me 
to  give  it  you  when  you  come  there.  My  power  to  do 
all  this  I  have  proved  by  my  miracles,  and  mv  love 
and  will  my  offer  proveth.  How,  now,  will  you 
know  whether  a  man  believe  Christ  and  trust  His 
promise  or  not  ?  Why,  if  he  believe  and  trust  Him, 
ne  will  go  with  Him  and  will  leave  all,  and  venture 
over  the  seas  whithersoever  He  conducteth  him, 
and  in  that  ship  which  He  prepareth  for  him  :  but  if 
he  dare  not  venture,  or  will  not  leave  his  present 
country  or  possessions,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  doth  not 
trust  Him. 

If  you  were  going  to  sea,  and  had  several  ships  and 
pilots  offered  you,  and  you  were  afraid  lest  one  were 
unsafe,  and  the  pilot  unskilful,  and  it  were  doubtful 
which  were  to  be  trusted  ;  when,  after  all  delibera- 
tion, you  choose  one,  and  refuse  the  rest,  and  resolve 
to  venture  your  life  and  goods  in  it ;  this  is  properly 
called  trusting  it.  So  trusting  in  God,  and  in 
Tesus  Christ,  is  not  a  bare  opinion  of  His  fidelity, 
but  a  praaical  trust.  — BaxUr^  161 5-1691. 

(19^8.)  Oh,  what  a  difference  u  there  between 
this  living  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  name  of  faith, 
which  you  presume  upon !  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
man  that  is  well  to  honour  a  physician,  and  another 
thing  for  a  sick  man  to  seek  out  to  him,  and  bc|^ 
his  help,  and  willingly  take  anything  that  he  giveth 
him.  It  is  the  common  delusion  of  unconverted 
men,  that  they  think  that  they  believe  in  Christ 
already.  This  is  a  common  belief  that  will  never 
save  them,  and  that  they  take  up  with,  and  look 
not  aAer  the  saving  faith.  I  cannot  better  open  the 
difference  to  ordinary  capacities,  than  by  the  afore- 
said comparison.  A  man  in  health  may  truly 
believe  that  such  a  man  is  an  able  physician,  and 
he  may  speak  well  of  him  and  honour  him.  Now, 
suppose  a  man  were  deadly  sick  of  a  consumption, 
and  did  not  know  it ;  if  this  man  honouretn  the 
physician  as  much  as  any  other  healthful  man,  will 
this  cure  him,  or  save  his  life  ?  No,  but  the  patient 
that  prayeth  him  to  come  to  him,  and  will  trust  bis 
life  m  his  hands,  and  will  take  the  bitterest 
medicine  that  he  gives  him,  and  will  forbear  any 
hurtful  meat  or  drink,  be  it  never  so  pleasant  to  him, 
this  is  he  that  is  like  to  be  healed  by  him.  Christ 
is  known  among  us  to  be  the  able  Physician  of  souls ; 
we  all  confess  and  praise  His  skill,  and  know  that 
He  can  save  us ;  we  all  hear  of  the  fieeness  of  His 
cure,  that  He  taJces  nothing,  but  doth  it,  as  soon  for 
the  poorest  beggar  as  the  greatest  prince ;  but 
knowing  all  this,  and  speaking  well  oSf  Him,  will 
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cote  DO  man ;  no,  but  yon  must  00  to  Him  believ- 
ingly,  and  bee  His  help,  and  take  Him  for  your 
PhYacian,  and  trust  your  souls  upon  His  blood  and 
Sptrit,  and  apply  His  means,  ana  take  the  bitterest 
cop  that  He  shall  reach  you,  and  forsake  the  morsels 
of  fleshly  pleasure  that  have  been  sweet  to  you 
Ifceretofoie.  — BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

(1959.)  What,  if  aU  were  as  bad  as  thou  dost 
r,  and  none  of  thy  sins  were  yet  pardoned ;  is 
ttot  the  remedy  at  hand  ?  Christ  is  willing  if  thou 
be  willing.  He  offereth  Himself  and  all  His 
benefits  to  thee :  He  presseth  them  on  thee,  and 
Qrgeth  thee  to  accept  them.  Why  dost  thou,  there- 
fore, stand  complaining  that  thou  art  not  pardoned 
and  adopted,  woen  thou  shouldst  take  them,  being 
offered  thee?  Were  he  not  mad  that  would  lie 
weeping  and  wringing  his  hands,  because  he  u 
aot  panloned,  when  his  prince  stands  b^  all  the 
while  offering  him  a  pardon,  and  entreating,  and 
threatening,  and  persuading,  and  correcting  him, 
and  all  to  make  him  take  it  ?  Know  ye  not  that 
pardon  and  adoption  are  offered  you  onlv  on  the 
condition  of  your  believing  ?  And  this  believing  is 
nothing  else  but  the  accepting  of  Christ  for  thv 
Lord  and  Saviour,  as  He  is  offered  to  thee  with 
Hu  benefits  in  the  Gospel :  and  this  accepting  is 
principally,,  if  not  only,  the  act  of  thy  will.  So 
that  if  thoii  be  willing  to  liave  Christ  upon  His 
own  terms,  that  is,  to  save  and  rule  thee,  then 
thou  art  a  believer  :  thy  willingness  is  thy  faith ; 
and  if  thou  have  faith,  thou  hast  the  surest  of  all 
evidences.  Justifying  finith  is  not  thy  persuasion  of 
God*s  special  love  to  thee,  or  of  thy  justification, 
but  thy  accepting  Christ  to  make  thee  just  and 
lovely.  It  may  be,  thou  wilt  say,  "  I  cannot  be- 
lieve ;  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  believe  as  you 
make  it"  Answer:  Indeed,  to  those  that  are  not 
willing,  it  b  not  easy,  God  only  can  make  them 
willing.  But  to  him  that  is  willing  to  have  Christ 
for  King  and  Saviour,  1  will  not  say  believing  is 
easy :  but  it  is  already  performed ;  for  this  is  be- 
lieving. Let  me,  therefore,  put  this  question  to 
eveiy  doubting,  complaining  soul.  What  is  it  that 
thou  art  complaining  and  mourning  for?  What 
makes  thee  walk  so  sadly  as  thou  dost  ?  Because 
thou  hast  not  Christ  and  His  benefits?  Why, 
art  thou  willing  to  have  them  on  the  fore-mentioned 
condition,  or  art  thou  not?  If  thou  be  willing, 
thoo  hast  Him :  thy  accepting  is  thy  believing : 
"To  as  many  as  receive  Him  (that  is,  acoept 
Him),  to  them  He  gives  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name." 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(196a)  The  act  of  justifying  faitl)  lies  hi  re- 
cumbency :  we  do  rest  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation. 
As  a  man  that  u  ready  to  drown,  catcheth  hold  on 
the  bough  of  a  tree  1  so  a  poor  trembling  sinner, 
seeing  himself  ready  to  perish,  catcheth  hold  by 
fiuth  on  Christ  the  tree  of  life,  and  so  is  saved. 

^WaUon^  1696. 

(1961.)  To  "leoeive"  Christ,  in  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  stands  opposed  to  rejecting  Him,  or  to 
iuch  a  non-reception  of  Him  as  was  practised  by 
the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  (John  i.  11,  12). 
▲n  interest  in  spiritual  blessings,  and,  of  course, 
a  persuasion  of  it,  is  represented  as  following  the 
feception  of  Christ,  and,  consequently,  is  to  be 
distinguished  finom  it ;  *'  To  as  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  g»v«  He  power  10  become  the  sons 


of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name." 
The  idea  that  is  generally  attached  to  the  term,  ia 
various  cases,  to  which  the  reception  of  Christ 
bears  an  allusion,  corresponds  with  the  above  state- 
ment. To  receive  a  gift  is  not  to  believe  it  to 
be  my  own,  though,  after  I  have  received  it,  it  is 
so ;  but  to  have  my  pride  so  fsur  abased  as  not  to 
be  above  it,  and  my  heart  so  much  attracted  as 
to  be  willing  to  relinquish  everything  that  stands 
in  competition  with  iL  To  receive  a  guest  is  not 
to  believe  him  to  be  my  particular  friend,  though 
such  he  may  be ;  but  to  open  my  doors  to  him, 
and  make  him  heartily  welcome.  To  receive  an 
instructor  is  not  to  believe  him  to  be  my  instructor 
any  more  than  another's ;  but  to  embrace  his  in- 
struction and  follow  his  counseL  For  a  town,  or 
city,  after  a  long  siege,  to  receive  a  king,  is  not 
to  believe  him  to  be  their  special  friend,  though 
such  he  may  be,  and  in  the  end  they  may  see  it ; 
but  to  lay  down  their  arms,  throw  open  their  gates, 
and  come  under  his  government.  These  remarks 
are  easily  applied. 

—AKdrew  f^UUr^  1754-1815. 

(1962.)  Every  individual  has  full  warranty  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  overtures  addressed  to  the 
world.  Only  let  a  person  announce  to  a  multitude 
that  all  who  come  to  him  should  receive  a  benefit, 
or  that  "whosoever,"  or  any,  or  "every  one"  of 
them  that  would  repair  to  a  certain  place  should 
receive  a  benefit.  It  is  not  difficult  to  divine  what 
will  be  the  first  thing  in  this  case,  as  the  effect  of 
anv  one  having  believed  the  announcement.  He 
will  betake  himself  to  the  appointed  place,  and 
his  alacrity  in  ^oine  will  be  just  in  proportion  to 
his  confidence  m  the  honesty  of  him  who  made 
the  promise.  This  may  be  applied  to  the  ^sith  off 
the  gospel ;  "  eternal  life "  is  held  out  as  "  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,**  and  the  way  ia 
prescribed  by  wh^  to  reach  it.  Now  when  the 
earthly  benefactor  in  our  supposed  case  scattered 
abroad  among  the  multitude  the  promise  of  a 
certain  benefit  on  their  repairing  to  the  appointed 
place,  he  did  not  bid  them  wait  till  faith  was  obtained 
before  they  moved.  He  bade  them  move,  and 
they  by  instantly  doing  so  prove  that  fiiith  existed. 
These  did  not  seek  to  ascertain  their  faith  before 
rendering  obedience;  by  their  obedience  they  as- 
certained their  faith.  So  there  are  calls  to  obedi- 
ence, and  a  man  obeys  them  not  by  feeling  inwardly 
for  the  faith,  but  by  following  outwardly  the  objects 
of  faith.  He  must  simply  do  what  he  is  simply 
bid  to  do.  A  plain  man  is  told  what  to  hope  tor, 
and  where  to  ^  for  it,  and  without  mysticism  he 
hopes  what  he  u  told,  and  does  what  he  is  bid. 

— Chaltuars^  1 780-1 847. 

(1963.)  Faith  says,  if  Thau  wilt;  not,  if  Thou 
art  able.  — Bengd, 

(1964.)  "Believe  tn  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."  1  rust  yourself  to  Christ  and 
you  are  saved.  That  is  what  the  Holy  Ghost  telle 
us  through  the  lips  of  Paul. 

This  is  an  act — not  simply  an  opinion.  It  is 
doing.  It  is  a  laying  hold  on  Jesus.  It  is  resting  on 
Jesus.  It  'is  trusting  Jesus  to  lead  us,  and  going 
where  He  leads.  What  avails  it  to  me  to  analyze 
Saratoga  water,  and  to  believe  in  its  virtues.  I 
must  drink  the  water  if  I  want  its  purifying  power. 
And  the  soul  that  has  not  actually  drank  of  Christ 
can  never  be  puiged  of  sin.    Oh,  thirsty,  dying  soul 
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how  long  will  you  ttand  gadns  at  thb  precious 
water  of  life?  Stoop  down  and  drink  1  Saving 
fiuth  it  >ust  as  dmple  «•  drinking,  if  you  will  only 
tiy  it  ^Cuyler. 

(1965.)  A  tea  captain  related  at  a  prayer-meeting 
In  Boston,  a  short  time  ago,  a  thrilling  incident  in 
bis  own  experience.  **  A  few  years  ago,"  said  he, 
*'  I  was  sailing  by  the  island  of  Cuba,  when  the  cry 
nn  through  the  ship,  '  Man  overboard  ! '  It  was 
impossible  to  put  up  the  helm  of  the  ship,  but  I 
instantly  seized  a  rope  and  threw  it  over  the  siiip*s 
stem,  ciYing  out  to  the  man  to  seize  it  as  for  his  lil'e. 
The  sailor  caught  the  rope  just  as  the  ship  was 
passing.  I  immediately  took  another  rope,  and 
making  a  slip  noose  of  it,  attached  it  to  the  other, 
and  slid  it  down  to  the  struggling  sailor,  and  directed 
him  to  pass  it  over  his  shoulders  and  under  his  arms, 
and  he  would  be  drawn  on  board.  He  was  rescued  ; 
but  he  hod  grasped  that  rope  with  such  firmness, 
with  such  a  death-grip,  that  it  took  hours  before  his 
hold  relaxed,  and  his  hand  could  be  separated  from 
it.  With  such  eagerness,  indeed,  had  he  clutched 
the  object  that  was  to  save  him,  that  the  strands  of 
the  rope  became  imbedded  in  the  flesh  of  his 
bonds  1" 

Reader,  has  not  God  let  down  from  heaven  a  rope 
to  every  sinner  on  the  earth,  is  not  every  strand  a 

grecious  promise,  and  ought  we  not  to  lay  hold  on 
OS  for  our  very  life  ? 

(1966.)  It  was  a  time  of  spiritual  awakening  In  a 
small  manufacturing  town.  The  foreman  in  a  de- 
partment of  one  of  the  factories  became  anxious 
about  his  soul.  He  was  directed  to  Christ  as  the 
sinner's  only  refuge  b]f  many,  and  by  his  o«cn  master 
among  the  rest ;  out  it  seemed  to  be  without  result 
At  last  his  master  thought  of  reaching  his  mind,  and 
bringing  him  to  see  tne  necessity  of  God  in  the 
Gospel,  by  writing  a  note  asking  him  to  come  to  see 
him  at  six  o'clock,  after  he  left  *'the  work." 

He  came  promptly,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
When  ushered  into  his  room,  his  master  inquired, 
"  Do  you  wish  to  see  me,  James  ?  "^ 

James  was  confounded,  and  holding  up  the  note 
requesting  him  to  come,  said : 

^* The  letter  1    The  letter  I" 

*'Oh,'*  said  the  master,  "I  see  you  believe  that 
I  wanted  to  see  you,  and  when  I  sent  you  the 
message  you  came  at  once.*' 

**  Surely,  sir !  surely,  sir  I "  replied  James. 

"  Well,  see  ;  here  is  another  letter  sent  for  you 
by  One  equally  in  earnest,"  said  his  master,  holding 
up  a  slip  of  paper  with  some  texts  of  Scripture 
written  upon  it. 

James  took  the  paper  and  began  to  read  slowly  : 
•*  Ceme — unto — me — all — ye—  that — labour,"  &c. 
His  lips  quivered  ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and, 
like  to  choke  with  emotion,  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  jacket  pocket,  grasping  his  large  red  handker- 
chief, with  which  he  covered  his  face,  and  there  he 
stood  for  a  few  moments  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
At  length  he  inquired  : 

"Am  I  just  to  believe  that  in  the  same  way  I 
believed  your  letter  ?  " 

"Just  in  the  same  way,*'  rejoined  the  master. 
"  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of 
God  is  greater."  This  expedient  was  owned  of  God 
in  setting  James  at  liberty.  He  was  a  happy 
believer  uiot  very  night,  and  has  continued  to  go  on 


his  way  rejoicing  in  God  his  Saviour,  to  pomt 
others  to  Calvary,  and  walk  in  the  narrow  way. 

(1967.)  How  straight  and  simple  is  the  way  « 
child  comes  to  Jesus  I  No  doubt,  no  hesitation, 
only  simple  faith  and  perfect  love.  A  little  girl  of 
my  acquaintance  was  once  looking  at  a  picture,  with 
which  many  of  you  may  be  familiar,  which  represents 
a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  sea,  bearing  upon 
its  summit  a  cross  to  which  a  female  figure  just 
recovered  from  the  angry  waves  dings,  faint  and 
exhausted,  while  at  her  feet  a  hand,  grasping  a  part 
of  a  wreck,  is  just  disappearing  in  the  black  watei; 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  the  chUd. 

"It  U  called  *The  Rock  of  Ages,*"  was  the 
answer. — "That  means  Jesus  to  whom  we  cling  for 
salvation." — "Vou  know  the  hymn  says^  'Other 
refuge  have  I  none.  *  ** 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  child  af^er  a  nooment's 
hesitation,  "  but  that  rock  isn't  my  Jesus ;  when  I 
cling  to  Him  He  reaches  down  and  clings  too  I " 

Teach  the  little  ones  of  this  Jesus  "who  reaches 
down  and  clings  to,"  to  whom  we  hold,  not  so 
much  from  fear  of  falling,  since  underneath  us  are  His 
everlasting  arms ;  but  because,  like  the  trusting  child 
whom  the  father  safely  carries,  we  love  to  cUn^ 
tliat  we  may  draw  Him  closer. 

(1968.)  Little  Alice  was  one  of  my  Sabbath- 
school  scholars — a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  little  girl, 
whose  beautiful  face  and  sweet,  winning  ways  made 
her  a  favourite  with  all.  Methinks  I  can  see  now 
the  soft,  tender  look  of  her  mild  eyes,  fixed  so 
earnestly  upon  me,  as  I  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  her  opening  mind  the  Gospel  plan  of  salva- 
tion. 

One  day  I  said  to  her  :  "  Alice,  what  will  yoa 
do  when  you*  die,  and  are  called  upon  to  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  to  answer  for  all 
the  sins  done  here  upon  earth  ?" 

Her  face  glowed  with  emotion  as  she  answered : 
"  Christ  died  for  sinners  ;  I  will  hide  behind  Him. 
God  will  not  look  at  me  ;  He  will  look  at  Christ." 

Beautiful  thought,  to  hide  behind  C:.rist,  to  lose 
ourselves  in  Him,  and,  casting  aside  our  own  im- 
pure works,  to  rest  solely  and  entirely  upon  Has 
finislied  work  for  salvation  1 

5.  How  It  Jnsttftes  and  sarei. 

(1969.)  Why  hath  God.  appointed  the  eye  to  see^ 
and  not  the  ear  ?  Why  the  hand  to  take  our  food, 
rather  than  the  foot  ?  It  is  easily  answered  :  be- 
cause these  members  have  a  particular  fitness  for 
these  functions,  and  not  the  other.  Thx&fitiih  hath 
a  fitness  for  the  work  of  justification  peculiar  to  itsel£ 
We  are  justified,  not  by  giving  anything  to  God,~ 
what  we  do, — but  by  receiving  from  God,  what 
Christ  hath  done  for  us.  Now  faith  is  the  only 
receiving  graces  and  therefore  only  fit  for  this  office. 

— Cumaii^  1617-1679. 

(1970.)  Some  make  works  their  righteousness  | 
some  onake  faith  their  righteousness :  and  they  walk 
in  this  faith,  not  in  Christ  by  faith  ;  but  it  is  not 
faith  that  saves  merely,  but  Christ  received  hf 
faith.  As  it  is  not  the  laying  en  the  plaster  that 
heals  the  sore,  but  the  plaster  itself  that  is  laid  on ; 
so  it  is  not  our  faith,  or  receiving  of  Christ,  but 
Christ  received  by  faith  that  saves  us.  It  is  not 
our  looking  to  the  brazen  serpent  mystical,  but  the 
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mysllcal  braxen   serpent   looked   unto  by  fisdth, 
Ciixist  KceiTed  by  faith,  that  saves  us. 

^Ersktfu,  1685-1752. 

(1971.)  What  is  the  righteousness  of  God?  What 
is  the  matter  of  it  ?  Is  it  faith  ?  I  am  asked  by 
lonie  one,  Is  it  failh;  forasmuch  as  in  some  of 
these  passages  it  is  called  righteousness  of  faith?  I 
answer  No,  in  no  wise ;  on  no  account.  Faith  is  an 
act  of  man's  own  mind,  whereas  the  righteousness 
of  God  is  on  a  man— faith  is  the  travelling  forth  of  a 
sinner's  emptiness  to  meet  the  Saviours  fulness; 
the  Saviour  s  fulness  is  one  thing,  and  the  sinner's 
emptiness  going  forth  to  meet  Him  is  another  thing. 
Failh  and  the  Righteousness  of  God  are  not 
identical,  for  the  text  says,  "it  is  on  them." — I  am 
msked  by  soine^  if  these  good  works  which  flow 
from  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  Divine  influence 
00  the  believine  man,  are  the  righteousness  of 
God !  I  answer  No  I  and  I  give  this  answer  to  the 
question  for  the  same  reason  that  I  gave  it  to  the  other 

5|uestion— these  good  works  are  ours,  just  as  the 
ruits  gathered  from  the  soil  are  called  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ;  they  are  the  product  of  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  and  rain,  and  dew,  and  a  million  atmos- 
pheric influences  acting  on  the  tree  and  the  soil ;  and 
the  fruits  produced  upon  the  tree  are  called  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  so  those  good  works  which  are 

Produced  in  the  exercise  of  laith,  as  the  result  of  a 
>ivine  influence  on  the  believing  man,  are  the 
man's,  and  he  will  be  judged  according  to  them  at 
the  last  day;  but  righteousness  is  nut  man's,  it 
fs  God'i.  '—BfoufHon/. 

(1972.)  Consider  what  faith  is, — It  is  that  strong 
bnoy  and  confidence  in  God  and  His  love  whicn 

S'ves  energy  and  spirit  to  do  right  without  doubt  or 
^spondency.  Where  God  sees  that.  He  sees  the 
Srmg  and  fountain  out  of  which  all  gorxl  springs  : 
e  sees,  in  short,  the  very  life  of  Christ  begun, 
and  He  reckons  that  to  be  righteousness ;  just  as 
a  small  perennial  fountain  in  Gloucestershire  is  the 
Thames,  though  it  is  not  as  vet  scarcely^  large 
encnigh  to  float  a  schoolboy's  boat ;  and  just  as 
yon  call  a  small  seedling,  not  bigger  than  a  little 
almond  peeping  above  the  ground,  an  oak  ;  for  the 
word  "justify**  means  not  to  be  made  righteousness, 
but  to  reckon  or  account  righteous.  Now  observe, 
nut  as  yon  count  the  seven  springs  to  be  the 
Thames,  without  a  flood  of  waters,  and  without 
the  navy  that  rides  on  the  lliames,  and  just  as 
yon  call  the  sapling  an  oak,  without  the  acorns, 
10  God  reckons  the  trust  in  Him  as  righteousness, 
becanse  it  is  the  fcmntain  and  the  root  of  righteous- 
ness, being  indeed  the  life  divine  in  the  soul.  He 
reckons  it  as  such  (that  is.  He  justifies  the  soul 
that  has  it)  without  works-— that  is,  before  works 
are  done,  and  not  because  of  the  works.  But  then 
diat  faith  will  not  be  without  works ;  for  the 
fiyontain  must  flow  on,  and  the  tree  must  grow,  and 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  sanguine  trust  in  God, 
the  loving  and  good  One,  must  spring  up  with  acts ; 
Ibr  to  say  that  it  does  not  would  be  to  say  that  it 
is  dead.  —7^.  W,  Rohertwn,  1816-1853. 

(I973-)  Another  mistake  is  sometimes  perpetrated 
on  the  subject  of  faith.  Many  persons  say  faith  now 
takes  the  place  of  works.  The  old  law  was, 
^* Justified  by  works ;  the  new  law,  they  say,  is 
"Justified  by  £uth ;"  anc^  they  substitute  the  word 
**  faith  **  for  the  word  "  works,*'  and  then  as  before. 
Now  thai  is  not  the  iigtct.    Faith  has  no  more 


merit  than  works ;  it  is  no  more  the  ground  of  our 
acceptance  than  works.  If  it  were  so,  we  should 
be  saved  now  by  intellectual  acumen,  siAing  and 
believing  truth,  instead  of  being  saved  by  good 
works,  paying  the  price  of  heaven,  and  so  reaching  it. 
But  that  IS  al>surd ;  it  would  be  orthodoxy  of 
creed  as  the  ground  of  salvation,  instead  of  orthodoxy 
of  life  as  of  old.  How  then  does  faith  save  us  ?  It 
saves  us  as  the  instrument.  If  you  put  money  into 
the  hand  of  a  poor  man,  it  is  not  his  hand  that  he 
thanks,  but  you.  If  you  give  bread  to  a  starving 
man,  it  is  not  the  trencher  on  which  it  lies  that  he 
thanks,  but  the  donor.  And  when  you  obtain 
eternal  life  through  faith,  it  is  not  faith  that  you 
thank,  but  the  gift  of  that  righteousness  which  is  unto 
all  upon  all ;  and  faith  you  recognise  as  a  divine  and 
precious  instrument,  that  concurs  with  you  io 
regarding  Christ  as  all  and  in  alL 

(1974.)  Faith  is  receiving  Christ  into  our  empti- 
ness. There  is  Christ  like  the  conduit  in  the 
market-place.  As  the  water  flows  from  the  pipes, 
so  does  grace  continually  flow  from  Him.  By  faith 
I  bring  my  empty  pitcher  and  hold  it  where  the 
water  flows,  and  receive  of  its  fulness  grace  fox 
grace.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  my  pitcher,  it  is  not 
even  its  cleanness  that  quenches  my  thrist :  it  is 
simply  holding  that  pitcher  to  the  place  where 
water  flows:  £ven  so  I  am  but  the  vessel,  and  my 
faith  is  the  hand  which  presents  the  empty  vessel  to 
the  flowing  stream.  Is  it  not  prace,  and  not  the 
qualiflcation  of  the  receiver,  which  saves  the  soul? 
And  though  I  hold  that  pitcher  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  much  of  that  which  I  seek  may  be  lost 
through  my  weakness,  yet  if  the  soul  be  but  held  to 
the  fountain,  that  so  much  as  a  single  drop  tricklo 
into  it,  my  soul  is  saved.  — Spurgetm. 

(1975.)  It  is  often  said  that  "  faith  is  imputed  foe 
righteousness."  But  the  special  faith  which  justifles 
is  faith  in  or  on  Christ  Jesus.  Its  very  essence, 
therefore,  is  trust  upon  Him  and  His  sin-expiating 
and  life-purchasing  merits.  Its  very  essence  consists 
in  its  self-emptying,  self-denying,  Christ-grasping 
energy.  The  phrase  to  impute  or  reckon  faith  for 
righteousness  represents  no  thinkable  idea,  unless 
it  means  to  reckon  as  the  righteousness  of  the  sinner 
that  righteousness  which  his  faith  trusts  and  appropri- 
ates. The  mere  act  of  leaning  will  never  support 
a  fainting  man,  unless  he  leans  upon  some  object 
capable  of  supporting  his  weight.  In  that- case  it 
is  the  object  which  is  reckoned  his  support,  and  not 
his  act  of  leaning.  The  act  of  leaning  is  the  same 
whether  a  man  leans  upon  a  broken  reed  or  ui>on 
a  rock,  while  the  results  differ.  The  act  of  trusting 
IS  the  same  whether  a  man  trusts  to  a  false  foundation 
or  to  Christ.  The  diflerence  in  the  result  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  upon 
which  his  faith  reposes,  is  made  his  so  far  forth  as 
to  answer  all  the  conditions  and  to  secure  all  the  ' 
rewaids  of  the  Covenant  ol  Life.  — BoJge. 

C  In  wbat  sense  it  is  tbe  gift  of  Ood. 

(1976.)  As  the  earth  engendereth  not  rain,  nor 
u  able  by  its  own  strength,  labour,  or  travail,  to 
procure  the  same,*  but  receiveth  it  of  the  mere  gift 
of  God  from  above :  even  sO  faith,  grace,  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  Christian  righteousness,  are  gi« 
us  of  God  without  our  works  or  deservings. 

— Cawdray^  1 609. 
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(1977.)  Is  ^)uth  the  gift  of  God?  ''Ceitminly," 
tnsweit  ft  chonis  of  thcologuma.  What  says  the 
text?  ''By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourself,  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
Bui  a  tyro  in  Greek  knows  that  the  pronoun  trans- 
lated "that"  cannot  refer  to  faith,  and  must  refer 
to  salvation  by  grace.  Read  the  next  verse.  "  Not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast  1  *'  What  is 
not  of  works,  faith,  or  salvation  7  To  say  that 
faith  is  not  of  works,  is  nonsense ;  to  argue  that 
salvation  is  not  of  works,  is  to  do  just  what  Paul 
is  doing. 

I'he  grace  of  God,  the  pardon  and  sympathy  and 
help  of  God,  is  God's  free  gift ;  it  is  nothing  that 
we  have  earned  or  merited  ;  it  is  gratuity ;  but  the 
faith  that  appropriates  the  gift  is  not  any  part  of 
the  gift.  God  Joes  not  give  us  faith ;  He  gives 
us  salvation  through  faith,  but  we  ourselves  must 
believe.  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  might 
have  said ;  ''By  this  manna  we  are  sustained 
through  eating  it ;  it  is  not  any  food  that  we  have 

ftruvided,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  But  would  that 
mply  that  the  eating  of  the  manna  was  the  gift  of 
God?  Ihe  eating  of  the  manna  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  sustenance  of  the  life  of  those  who 
ate  it,  that  faith  bears  to  salvation.  Faith  is  the 
act  by  which  we  appropriate  God's  foigiveneu 
and  God's  saving  help. 

One  who  has  just  been  rescued  from  drowning 
might  say :  "  By  the  streneth  of  this  man  1  was 
saved,  through  taking  hold  'of  this  rope.  My 
deliverance  from  death  was  not  wrought  out  by 
myself ;  I  owe  it  all  to  my  friend."  But  he  would 
not  by  that  testimony  mean  to  imply  that  the 
taking  hold  of  the  rope  was  not  his  own  act. 

Salvation  u  a  gift  from  God.  But,  as  one  has 
forcibly  said,  "a  gift  is  not  a  gift  until  it  is 
accepted."  That  which  is  forced  upon  another 
without  his  consent  is  not  a  gift,  it  is  an  imposi- 
tion. A  dose  of  medicine  poured  down  the  throat 
of  an  unconscious  or  a  resisting  patient  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  gift.  The  word  implies  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  is  free  either  to  bestow  it  or  to  with- 
hold it ;  the  other  of  whom  is  free  either  to  accept 
it  or  to  reject  it  The  act  of  accepting  salvation 
b  surely  man's  act,  and  that  act  is  faith.  The  free 
act  of  God  in  bestowing  salvation  is  grace ;  the 
free  set  of  man  in  accepting  it  is  &itli« 

▼.   PROOFS  OF  ITS  RRAUTY. 

X.  HoUnesa  Of  lioart  and  life. 

(1978.)  It  was  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been 
made  between  faiih  and  works.  Though  in  my 
intellect  I  may  divide  them,  just  as  in  the  candle 
I  know  there  is  both  light  and  heat,  but  yet  put 
out  the  candle,  and  they  are  both  gone ;  one 
remains  not  without  the  other :  so  it  is  betwixt 
fiiith  and  works.  Nay,  in  a  right  conception,  fides 
est  ofn*s:  if  I  believe  a  thing  because  I  am  com- 
manded, that  is  ofms, 

^Tke  TaUi  Talk  of  Jifkn  Selden, 

(1979.)  True  faith  is  piolifical,  it  brings  forth 
fruit ;  faith  hath  Rachel's  beauty  and  Leah's  fniit- 
fulness.  -^Waison^  1696. 

(i9Sa)  True  faith  is  never  alone,  Hut  still  joined 
with  ffospel-obedience :  "  As  ye  have  received,  so 
vaUk'^    He  that  would  disjom  faith  from  obedi- 


ence endeavours  to  walk  with  one  foot,  which  la 
impossible.  Faith  and  works,  faith  and  holiness, 
are  the  two  feet  by  which  a  man  doth  walk  in  Christ : 
and  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  doth  promote  the  onc^ 
He  doth  promote  the  other  also.  If  a  man  should 
essay  to  go  upon  one  foot,  he  could  not  walk,  but 
only  hop,  which  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  long  in  :  neither  can  ooedienoe  be  without 
faith,  nor  faith  without  obedience ;  but  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  faith,  such  will  be  the  mea- 
sure of  the  eospel-walk.  As  the  fuller  a  vessel  i« 
the  faster  will  it  run  over  at  the  top  ;  so,  the  fiiller 
views  a  man  gets  of  Christ,  by  faitti,  the  faster  will 
he  run  in  the  way  of  evangelical  obedience. 

— ErsktHe,  1685-175S. 

(1981.)  Many  talk  of  practical  religion  in  our 
day,  but  few  know  what  it  is  to  walk  in  it ;  they  are 
like  the  lark  that  sings  with  the  highest,  but  bii«lds 
with  the  lowest :  some  sing  with  tne  highest,  as  if 
they  were  aknost  angels  ;  but  where  do  they  build  ? 
where  are  their  affections?  where  are  their  hearts^ 
their  aims,  their  ends  ?  l*hey  are  low,  earthly,  aod 
sensual.  You  that  profess  to  be  friends  to  the 
gospel,  oh,  let  the  mouths  that  reproach  religion  be 
stopped  by  the  power  of  religion  in  your  walk.  If 
the  world  call  us  Antinomians ;  "  It  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  by  well-doing  we  put  to  silence  the  ignore 
ance  of  foolish  men."  We  account  them  the  greatest 
stars  that  give  the  greatest  light ;  so  men  will 
account  them  still  the  greatest  Christians  that  give 
the  greatest  light,  by  their  gospel  practice,  in  holiness 
toward  God  uid  righteousness  toward  men. 

^Erskmt^  1685-1752. 

(1983.)  Another  reason  why  a  gospel  faith  should 
have  a  gospel-practice  is,  because  hereby  the  beauty 
of  faith  appears  to  others,  and  our  light  shines 
before  men,  so  as  they  seeing  our  good  works,  do 
glorify  God.  The  beauty  of  Suth  is  seen  by  others^ 
not  in  faith  itself,  but  in  the  gospel-walk  and  practice 
that  it  produces.  If  a  man  would  know  in  the 
morning  whether  the  sun  be  risen  in  the  east,  he  will 
readily  look  to  the  west,  and  see  whether  he  can 
notice  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  upon  the  top 
of  a  house  or  the  top  of  a  hill ;  he  looks  the  quite 
contrary  way  from  the  sun;  and  yet  he  does  it 
ingeniously  enough ;  even  so  here,  if  a  man  would 
know  you  to  be  a  believer,  he  will  not  look  into  your 
faith,  but  will  look  out  to  your  life,  or  look  back  to 
your  conversation,  and  see  what  marks  your  faith 
makes  there;  hence  saith  the  apostle,  "Show  me 
thy  faith  by  thy  works."  Faith  and  works  are 
contrary  in  point  of  justification,  and  yet  when  a 
man  would  see  your  faith,  he  will  look  to  the 
contrary  pait,  and  see  how  it  appears  in  your  walk 
and  work  :  and  if  it  appears  not  there,  the  beauty 
of  faith  is  not  seen.  — Erskine^  1685-1752. 

(1983.)  There  b  a  grievous  error  in  inquiring 
whether  we  have  fait^  instead  of  seeking  "the 
obedience  of  faith.'*  A  child  called  to  receive  an 
apple  is  at  no  loss  to  proceed.  Yet  the  grounds  on 
which  he  acts  are  not  more  obvious  and  appre- 
hensible than  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in 
which  we  are  called  to  go  forth  to  that  heaven 
which  stands  with  an  open  gate,  and  a  waving  flag  ol 
invitation  in  the  perspective  tiefore  us.  The  child 
is  exclusively  led  on  by  its  regard  to  the  object. 
Still  there  is  another  process  going  on  in  the  recesses 
of  its  little  bosom,  though  unconsciously.  But  it 
would  be  quite  preposterous  to  require  the  child  to 
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be  quite  rare  that  it  liad  fidth  in  the  promise, 
before  it  does  the  plain  thinjg;  that  it  is  bidden. 
And  it  is  childish  folly  to  be  inquiring  whether  we 
have  faith,  when  we  should  be  exclusively  directing 
oar  attention  to  the  object  of  promise^  and  going 
fiDTwards  at  the  voice  of  invitation. 

^Chaimers,  1780-1847. 

(1984.)  The  faith  which  purifies  the  heart  is  an 
active  moving  thing.     Stagnant  waters  are  dead ; 

? wringing  waters  are  wont  to  be  called  "living." 
ountains  purify  themselves :  standing  waters  do 
not  so.  >^at  doth  your  faith  do  ?  Doth  it  move 
▼our  heart  ?  Doth  it  transform  ?  It  is  *'  with  the 
heart  man  belteveth  unto  righteousness.**  But  when 
suy  most  say,  "  My  faith  lets  my  heart  lie  as  a  dead 
thine  still,  as  dead  as  a  stone ;  an  impure  thing  still ;" 
is  this,  indeed,  the  faith  upon  which  you  will 
venture  for  eternity  ?  A  faith  that  effects  nothing, 
a  mere  negative  faith  ;  to  wit,  a  faith  which  only 
stands  in  not  believing  the  contrary,  or  not  disbeliev- 
ing such  and  such  things.  — Salter, 

(1985.)  So  far  from  its  beine  true  that  we  have 
to  tnxst  only,  to  leave  all  in  tne  hands  of  Jesus, 
having  committed  ourselves  to  Him,  having  put 
onr  faith  in  Him,  we  should  now  care  more  for  His 
commandments  than  ever;  we  should  feel  more 
responsible  than  ever;  we  should  feel  that  our 
obligations  are  heavier ;  and  that,  more  than  ever, 
we  uiould  be  eiving  ourselves  to  the  great  work  in- 
volved in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 

Take  one  or  two  human  analogies,  which,  I  think, 
aptly  illustrate  the  case. 

A  sick  man  calls  in  a  physician,  in  whom  he 
has  the  most  entire  confidence.  He  believes  that 
the  physician  can  heal  him  :  he  commits  himself 
into  his  hands.  He  tells  him,  "  I  leave  it  all  with 
you  ;  I  am  leaving  it  all  with  you.'*  Well,  is  that 
all  the  sick  man  does  ?  Does  he,  because  he  has 
left  it  all  with  the  physician,  do  nothing  more? 
Does  not  he  listen  to  what  the  physician  prescribes  ? 
Does  not  he  take  heed  to  follow  the  prescrip- 
tions? Does  not  he,  just  because  he  has  such 
tsith  in  the  physician,  does  he  not  take  care  what 
he  does,  is  he  not  careful  about  the  medicines, 
is  he  not  careful  about  the  food  he  takes,  is  he  not 
careful  about  the  exercise  prescribed  to  him,  is  he 
not  more  careful  than  ever  he  was  just  because  he 
has  such  a  veiy  strong  faith  in  this  physician  ?  If 
he  were  to  say :  "  Now,  I  couldn't  cure  myself.  I 
have  tried  many,  and  they  couldn't  cure  me ;  and 
here  is  a  physician  at  last  who  inspires  me  with 
oonBdence.  He  can,  and  will,  cure  me.  I  will 
give  myself  up  to  him  ;  1  will  leave  myself  altogether 
with  this  physician,  and  do  nothing  at  all,  —  he 
could  never  get  well — never,  of  course.  But  he 
never  would  do  that  The  more  he  trusted  the 
physician  the  more  attentive  he  would  be  to  his 
prescriptions,  the  more  careful  he  would  be  in  his 
application,  the  more  he  would  do,  just  because  he 
had  such  a  strone  trust. 

Or,  a  soldier  is  in  a  battle-field,  and  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  and  his  commander  passes  him  by,  and 
tells  him  to  be  of  good  courage  and  to  trust  in  him, 
and  he  will  go  wiu  and  before  him  ;  he  will  carry 
hfan  safely  through,  and  give  him  the  victory.  And 
his  wofds  fire  the  soldier.  He  is  full  of  confidence, 
cool  and  courageous  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
because  of  his  faith  in  the  commander.  Hut  does 
that    fiuth   p^^lude   liia   doing    anything    mure? 


Should  he  not  do  all  the  more  because  he  trusts  the 
commander?  Does  he  not  fight  the  more  strenuously  ? 
Does  he  not  go, now  as  if  eveiything  depended  on 
him,  just  becaus^  of  the  faith  he  has  in  his  com- 
mander? — David  Thomas^  B,A. 

(1986.)  "I  am  the  way,"  says  Christ.  The  way 
to  walk  in,  not  to  look  at.  He  means.  If  the  night 
is  overcast,  if  we  are  anxious  to  accomplish  a 
journey,  and  a  friend  should  hail  us  in  the  dark- 
ness, saying,  "  I  am  the  way,  or,  "I  will  show  you 
the  way,"  we  understand  his  meaning.  We  do 
not  fold  our  hands  and  sleep.  We  rush  into  the 
night  darkness,  follow  the  sound  of  his  footfall, 
and  try  to  be  so  near  as  to  catch  the  pantings  of 
his  breath.  We  follow,  as  we  believe.  Simple 
intellectual  believing  will  never  speed  us  on  our 
journey,  or  bring  us  to  a  place  of  safety.  So  it  is 
with  Christ  as  the  Way  of  Life.        -—'lirumsauL 

&  Humility. 

(1987.)  Faith  teacheth  the  creature  to  blot  out 
his  own  name,  and  write  the  name  of  God  in  its 
room  upon  sill  he  hath  and  doth.  When  the 
servants  came  to  give  up  their  accounts  to  the 
Lord,  every  one  for  his  pound,  those  that  were 
faithful  to  improve  it,  how  humbly  and  self-deny- 
ingly  do  they  speak  1    "  Lord,  lliy  pound  hafli 

faincd  ten  pounds,*'  saith  the  first;  "Thy  pound 
aih  gained  five,"  saith  another.  Mark,  not  I  have 
gained,  but  Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten,  and  five. 
They  do  not  applaud  themselves,  but  ascribe  both 
principal  and  increase  to  God ;  Thy  talent  hath 
gained,  that  is.  Thy  gifts  and  grace,  through  Thy 
assistance  and  blessing,  have  gained  thus  much 
more.  Only  he  that  did  least  comes  in  with  a 
brae  and  tells  his  Xx>rd  what  he  had  done,  "  Be- 
hold, here  is  Thy  pound  which  I  have  kept  laid 
up  in  a  napkiik"    Least  doers  are  greatest  boasters. 

— Gurtiail^  1617-1679. 

(1988.)  Walking  in  Christ  excludes  a  walking 
in  self ;  for  the  more  that,  a  man  walks  in  Christ, 
the  more  does  he  walk  out  of  self ;  as  Christ  comes 
in,  self  goes  out ;  when  Christ  is  received,  self  it 
expelled.  The  self-righteous  sinner  is  like  an 
empty  bottle  filled  with  nothing  but  air  ;  but  pour 
wine  into  the  bottle,  and  as  the  wine  goes  in,  the 
air  goes  out ;  so,  the  soul  is  filled  with  noihing  but 
airy  speculations,  and  a  light,  vain  esteem  of  him- 
self ;  but  let  Christ  in,  let  the  wine  of  the  Spirit 
be  poured  into  the  soul ;  as  that  wine  goes  in,  the 
air  will  go  out.  — Erskint^  1^5-1752. 

(1989.)  You  may  measure  your  faith  and  interest 
in  Christ,  not  by  the  degree  of  your  persuasion 
concerning  Him  as  a  Saviour,  but  rather  by  the 
degree  of  this  virtue  and  power  in  you  as  a  Lord  ; 
it  is  better  to  measure  it  by  the  depth  of  His  work  in 
you  than  by  the  height  of  your  confidence  in  ilim, 
which  may  be  too  proud  and  bold.  If  you  should 
meet  a  man  travelling  upon  the  way,  and  should 
ask  him  how  many  hours  high  the  sun  is,  you  need 
not  marvel,  if  instead  of  looking  up  to  the  sun  to 
see  how  high  it  is,  he  should  look  down  to  your 
sliadow  to  see  how  short  it  is  ;  for  he  can  tell  that 
way  better  than  looking  upon  the  sun  itself ;  even 
so,  if  a  man  would  judge  how  much  of  Christ  it 
in  him,  the  best  way  to  try  is  rather  to  look  down- 
ward than  upward ;  look  into  yuur  heart,  and  see 
what  dash  your  pride  hath  got,  and  what  abate* 
ment  your  corruption  is  brought  under;  for  tha 
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ihocter  these  dark  ihadowt  are  in  yon,  the  higher 
is  the  San  of  Righteousness.  Now,  the  grand 
corruption  of  the  heart  of  man,  tiie  great  root-sin, 
which  sets  itself  against  Christ  as  a  L^rd,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is,  it  is  that  lord  of  all  mis- rule, 
SELF ;  that  is  the  lord  that  lords  it  over  you  ;  and 
all  other  sins  are  but  the  brats  of  Self;  they  are 
but  under-servants  to  this  great  lord  of  self-love, 
self-pride,  and  self-righteousness.  Now,  a  true 
believer  is  righteous  bv  the  righteousness  of  an- 
other \  he  lives  by  the  life  of  another ;  he  is  acted  on 
by  the  spirit  of  another ;  and,  therefore,  he,  of  any 
man  in  the  world  should  have  least  of  self  in  him  ; 
because  Christ,  as  Lx>rd,  doth  absolutelv  set  Him- 
self against  this  great  oorruption.  And  therefore,  if 
you  would  know  one  excellent  way  of  judging  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  His  being  in  you,  it  is  by 
the  breaking  and  casting  down  of  self;  for  the 
more  full  that  a  man  is  of  self,  the  more  empty  is 
he  of  Christ ;  and  the  more  full  he  is  of  Christ,  the 
more  empty  he  is  of  self;  for  the  lord-self,  and  the 
Lord-Christ,  cannot  stand  together :  the  lordship 
of  Christ  and  the  lordship  of  self  are  inconsistent : 
when  you  receive  the  Lord -Christ,  then  the  lord- 
self  is  unthroned  and  thrown  down. 

^Ersktne^  1685-1752. 

VI.    }t^EAK  FAITH. 

1.  May  be  tme  fttltb. 

(199a)  The  little  finger  lives  the  same  life  as  the 
hand  or  the  foot  does.  So  a  weak  Christian  who 
has  little  grace,  he  lives  by  the  same  faith  in  Christ 
that  is  in  glory,  as  well  as  they  that  are  stronger. 

iibba,  iS77-'635. 


(1991.)  Diversity  of  degrees  in  quantity  of  a  thing 
does  not  annihilate  the  existence  and  true  being 
thereof.  A  small  drop  of  water  is  as  well  and 
truly  water  as  the  whole  ocean  ;  a  little  spark  is  as 
true  Bre,  both  in  respect  of  substance  and  quality, 
as  well  as  a  mighty  flame ;  a  little  man  is  as  truly 
a  man  as  a  mat  giant.  And  so  a  little  faith  is  as 
well  a  true  Uith  as  a  full  persuasion. 

(1992.)  Though  it  be  evident  that  divers  of  the 
saints  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  had  a  far  greater 
measure  of  faith,  and  brought  forth  much  more 
plentiful  fruits  tlrnn  we  can  perceive  in  ourselves, 
yet  this  is  no  good  reason  to  prove  that  our  weaker 
and  smaller  faith  is  no  faith,  or  ineffectual  for  our 
salvation.  For  this  is  an  absurd  consequence — The 
moon  gives  much  less  light  than  the  sun,  therefore 
it  gives  no  light  at  all ;  one  hand  is  far  greater  than 
another,  therefore  the  lesser  is  not  a  true  hand ; 
this  man  excels  another  in  the  use  of  reason,  and 
therefore  the  other  is  unreasonable.  The  divers 
degrees  in  the  quantity  of  things  do  not  take  away 
the  truth  of  tlieir  being  and  existence,  so  long  as 
they  are  of  the  same  nature  and  quality. 

— Dcfumanu^  1644- 

(1993O  Smoke  is  of  the  same  nature  with  flame, 
for  what  is  flame  but  smoke  set  on  Are  ?  I'he  least 
spark  of  Ere,  if  cherished,  will  endeavour  to  ri!>e 
above  the  air,  as  well  as  the  greatest :  so,  a  little 
grace  may  be  true  grace,  as  the  filings  of  ^old  are 
as  good  as  gold,  though  nothing  so  much  of  it,  as  the 
wliole  wedge.  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  is  taken 
for  a  thing  very  contemptible  at  the  best;  how 
much  more  when  it  is  bruised  ?    The  wick  of  a 


candle  is  little  worth,  and  yet  \em  when  it  comet  to 
smoke,  as  yielding  neither  light  nor  heat,  but  only 
stink  and  annoyance,  such  as  men  bear  not  with, 
but  tread  out  So  doth  not  God,  who  hath  a 
singular  sagacity,  and  can  soon  resent  the  least  of 
provocations ;  yet  the  bruised  reed  He  will  not 
break,  and  the  smoking  flax  He  will  not  quench ; 
nay,  the  very  pantings,  inquietations,  and  unsatis- 
fiablcness  in  the  matter  01  grace  spring  from  the 
truth  of  grace,  and  are  such  as  God  makes  high 
esteem  of.  — Trapp^  1601-1669. 

(1994-)  If  ft  prince  say  to  a  b^gar.  Go  out  of  thy 
own  country  with  me  in  this  ship,  and  trust  me  to 
convey  thee  to  Mexico  or  China,  and  I  will  make 
thee  a  lord  or  prince ;  if  he  venture  and  go  with 
him,  though  he  trembles  with  fear  at  every  wave  or 
pirate  in  the  voyage,  he  truly  tniste*h  him,  and 
shall  speed  accordingly.  If  a  physician  say,  "  Trust 
me  and  take  my  medicine,  and  I  will  .  ndtvtake  to 
cure  you,'  if  the  patient  take  his  mediane,  he  shall 
be  cured,  though  he  tremble  with  fear,  and  doubt 
of  the  success :  he  trusteth  him  practically,  if  he 
ca^t  his  hopes  upon  him,  though  with  fear.  Though 
faith  and  obedience  be  formally  two  things,  faiih, 
which  will  cause  us  to  consent,  venture,  and  follow 
or  obey  Christ :  preferring  heaven,  whatever  we 
lose  by  it,  is  saving  faith,  whatever  doubts,  fears,  or 
disquietment  remain.  I f  this  were  better  understood, 
timorous  and  melancholy  Christians  (who  know 
there  is  none  but  Christ  to  trust  to,  and  therefore 
resolve  to  be  ruled  by  Him)  would  not  so  ordinarily 
think  they  have  no  true  faith,  because  it  doth  not 
cast  out  all  their  doubts  and  fears,  and  quiet  and 
comfort  them ;  which  indeed  a  strong  faith  wookl 
do,  which  is  not  hindered  by  error  or  diseases. 

— Baxter^  161 5-1691. 

(1995*)  A  weak  faith  may  have  a  swooning  fif, 
as  to  fail  extraordinarily  in  an  hour  of  temptation, 
so  far  as  to  deny  Christ  or  shrink  from  Him  in  this 
fear :  so  did  Peter ;  and  not  only  he,  but  *'  all  the 
disciples  forsook  Him,  and  fled."  But  yet  he  that, 
according  to  the  habituated  state  of  his  soul,  hath  so 
much  faith  and  love  as  will  cause  him  to  venture 
life  and  all  upon  the  trust  which  he  hath  to  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  hath  a  true  and  saving 
faith.  And  here  I  desire  all  doubting  Christians 
to  lay  by  the  common  mistake  in  the  trying  of  their 
faith  or  trust  in  Christ,  and  to  go  hereafter  upon 
surer  grounds.  Many  say,  "  I  cannot  believe  or 
trust  Christ  for  salvation,  for  I  am  full  of  doubts^ 
and  fears,  and  troubles ;  and  surely  this  is  not 
trusting  God.  The  question  is  not,  whether  yon 
trust  Him  perfectly,  so  as  to  have  no  fears,  no 
troubles,  no  doubts ;  but  whether  you  trust  Him 
sincerely,  so  far  as  to  venture  all  upon  Him  in  His 
way.  If  you  can  venture  all  on  Him,  and  let  go 
all  to  follow  Him,  your  faith  is  true  and  saving. 

This  would  abundantly  comfort  many  fearful, 
troubled  Christians,  if  they  did  but  understand  it 
well ;  for  many  of  them  that  thus  fear  would  as 
soon  as  any  forsake  all  for  Christ,  and  let  go  all 
carnal  pleasures  and  worldly  things,  or  any  wilful 
sin  whatsoever  rather  than  forsake  Him ;  and 
would  not  take  to  any  other  portion  and  felicity 
than  God,  nor  any  other  way  than  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness,  for  all  the  temptations  in  the 
world  :  and  yet  they  fear  because  tney  fear ;  and 
doubt  more  because  they  doubt  Doubting  soul, 
let  this  resolve  thee ;  suppose  Christ  and  His  way 
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like  a  pflot  with  hb  ship  at  sea ;  many  more 
promise  to  convey  thee  safely,  and  many  persuade 
Uiee  not  to  venture,  but  stay  at  land  :  but  if  thou 
hast  so  much  trust  as  that  tl.ou  wilt  go,  and  put 
thyself,  and  all  thou  hast  into  this  ship,  and  forsake 
mil  other,  though  thou  go  trembling  all  the  way, 
mnd  be  afraid  of  every  storm  and   tempest  and 

fulf ;  yet  thou  hast  true  faith  though  it  be  weak. 
f  thy  faith  will  but  keep  thee  in  the  ship  with 
Christ,  that  thou  neither  turn  back  again  to  the 
flesh  and  the  world ;  nor  yet  take  another  ship 
and  pilot  (as  Mahometans,  and  those  without  the 
Church),  undoubtedly  Christ  will  bring  thee  safe  to 
land,  though  thy  fear  and  mistrust  be  still  thy  sin. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(1996.)  Although  the  pearl  of  faith  be  small,  it 
shines  gloriously  in  God's  eye.  A  eoldsmith  values 
filings  of  gold.  That  little  spark  in  that  smoking  flax 
IS  a  ray  and  beam  of  God's  own  glory.  The  greatest 
grace  was  once  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 
The  oak  was  once  an  acom.  Abraham's  faith  was 
once  in  its  infancy.  — tl^a/son,  1696. 

S.  U  rafflolent  to  8«v«. 

(1997.)  As  a  little  child  doth  as  truly  hold  a 
Mecious  ring  with  his  finger  as  a  eiant  with  all  the 
force  of  his  hand,  being  one  and  the  selfsame  ring : 
so  our  fiiith,  whether  it  be  weak  or  strong,  takeih 
hokl  upon  the  merits  of  Christ 

— Cawdray,  1609. 

(1998.)  Suppose  that  a  prince  be  disposed  to 
bestow  on  sundry  malefoctors  a  pardon,  or  some 
precious  jewels  (as  signals  of  his  civil  respects)  unto 
mere  beggars,  is  not  the  one  as  fully  acquitted  from 
his  offences,  and  the  other  made  as  actually  rich  by 
the  possession  of  such  jewels,  though  but  received 
with  a  palsy-shaking  hand,  as  they  that  receive 
them  with  one  that  is  more  strong  and  lusty  ?  Even 
•o  the  case  is  here  :  Hast  thou  such  a  hand  as  doth 
reach  out  unto  Christ,  and  the  pardon  of  sins 
offened  in  and  by  Him,  and  dost  clasp  it  about 
Him  with  all  thy  feeble  strength— make  no  doubt 
but  that  thou  art  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
dost  stand  dearly  acquitted  from  aU  thy  sins.  For 
It  is  the  possession  of  the  jewel,  not  the  strong 
h:)lding  of  it,  that  made  those  beggars  rich ;  and 
the  king's  pardon  relieveth  none  but  such  as  are 
willing  to  accept  of  it,  and  plead  to  it ;  and  so  it 
it  not  our  strong  or  weak  faith  that  is  our  righteous- 
ness and  full  discharge  before  God,  but  lesus 
Christ  and  Hu  obedience — that  is  it  that  doth  all. 
This  only  is  required  on  our  part,  that  we  accept 
of  Christ  offered  in  the  gospel,  and  rely  on  Him 
for  fiill  righteousness  and  redemption  ;  all  which  a 
weak  and  feeble  faith  doth  as  truly  and  entirely  (if 
not  more)  as  the  strongest — nay,  which  is  yet  more 
for  the  comfort  of  suoi  as  are  weak  in  faith,  and 
cannot  yet  in  an  express  and  explicit  manner  be- 
lieve on  Christ,  they  have  Christ,  and  enjoy  Him 
vnto  ttghteousness,  and  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins 
and  tiansgresiiont  committed      — Bayne^  1617. 

(1999^)  ^^  wioaX  understand  that  faith  does  not 
J^isti^  and  save  us  by  itself,  as  it  is  a  virtue  or 
faculty  of  the  mind  and  heart,  or  in  respect  of  its 
own  excellency,  quantity,  and  worthiness  (for  what 
were  this  but  to  embrace  a^ain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Papists  which  we  have  rejected,  and  to  seek  for 
justifiaition  in  ourselves,  and  for  our  own  merits  and 
worthine«?),  but  as  an  instrument,  whereby  we  lay 
hold  of  and  apply  to  ooiselves  Christ  with  His 


righteousness  and  merits,  by  which  only  we  appear 
just  before  God.  A  small  and  weak  hand,  if  it  be 
able  to  reach  up  the  meat  to  the  mouth,  as  well 
performs  its  duty  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  as 
one  of  greater  strength,  because  it  is  not  the  strength 
of  the  hand  but  the  goodness  of  the  meat  which 
nourishes  the  body ;  so  a  weak  faith  laying  hold  of 
Christ,  and,  applying  Him  and  His  benefits  to  the 
believer,  is  sufficient  to  nourish  him  in  everlasting 
life,  as  well  as  a  stronger,  because  it  is  not  the 
worthiness  or  excellency  of  the  instrument,  but  of 
Christ  which  it  apprehends  thai  is  effectual  for  our 
justification  and  eternal  salvation. 

A  small  and  weak  hand  is  able  to  receive  an  alms 
as  well  as  a  stronger  and  greater ;  and  a  little  eye 
sees  the  whole  body  of  the  sun,  or  some  great 
mountain,  as  well  as  a  bigger  ;  so  our  faith,  though 
weak  and  small,  apprehends  Christ  as  truly  and 
effectually  for  the  saivation  of  the  believer,  as  the 
greatest. 

Our  Saviour  Christ  compares  Himself  to  the 
brazen  serpent,  and  the  believing  Christian  stung 
with  the  stmg  of  sin  to  the  Israelites  who  beheld  it, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  be  cured.  (John  iii.  14.) 
Now  we  know  that  all  of  them  were  not  alike  sharp- 
sighted  ;  but  some  were  pur-blind,  some  blear-eyed, 
some  saw  it  exceeding  dimly.  But  as  many  as 
looked  on  it  were  cur«l  and  healed,  though  they 
were  never  so  weak-sighted.  So  whosoever  being 
stun^  with  sin  do  look  upon  Christ  with  the  eye 
of  faith,  resting  upon  Him  alone  for  their  salvation, 
though  they  be  never  so  weak-sighted,  yet  they 
shall  be  restored  to  health  and  be  eternally  saved, 
because  it  is  not  in  their  sight  but  in  the  object 
thereof^  Christ  Jesus,  to  justify  them  before  God* 
and  to  purchase  fur  them  eternal  salvation. 

— Dew/tame,  1644. 

(2000.)  God  accepts  the  will  and  earnest  desire  to 
believe  for  faith  itself ;  nor  are  we  justified  for  the 
perfection  of  our  faith,  but  for  the  perfection  of  that 
obedience  which  our  faith  apprehends.  Among 
the  Israelites  stung  with  serpents,  some  (likely)  had 
dim  eyes,  some  were  far  ofll,  yet  by  looking  on  the 
brazen  serpent  they  were  healed  as  well  as  the 
clear-sighted,  to  show  that  they  were  not  cured  for 
the  virtue  of  their  sight,  but  for  the  ordinance  ol 
God.  '^Adams^  1653. 

(aooi.)  The  act  of  faith  is  to  apply  Christ  to  the 
soul ;  and  this  the  weakest  faith  can  do  so  well  as 
the  strongest,  if  it  be  true.  A  child  can  hold  a 
staff  as  well,  though  not  so  strongly,  as  a  man. 
The  prisoner  through  a  hole  sees  the  sun,  though 
not  as  perfectly  as  they  in  the  open  air.  They  that 
saw  the  brazen  serpent,  though  a  great  way  off,  yet 
were  healed.  The  poor  man's  "  I  believe  '*  saved 
him  ;  though  he  was  fain  to  add,  *'  Lord,  help  my 
unbelidf."  So  that  we  mav  say  of  fiuth,  as  the  poet 
of  death ;  that  it  makes  lords  and  slaves,  apostles 
and  common  persons,  all  alike  acceptable  to  God, 
if  they  have  iL  — Adams,  16531 

(200a.)  A  friend  complained  to  Gcithold  of  the 
weakness  of  his  faith,  and  the  distress  this  gave 
him.  Cotihoid  pointed  to  a  vine  which  had  twined 
itself  around  a  pole,  and  was  hanging  loaded  with 
beautiful  clusters,  and  said :  Frau  is  that  plant ; 
but  what  harm  is  done  to  it  by  its  frailty,  especially 
as  the  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  make  it  what 
it  U/   As  little  will  U  prejudice  your  faith,  thai  It 
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k  weak,  proTided  onlr  it  b«  tiiicere  and  unfeigned. 
Faith  is  the  work  of  God,  and  He  bestows  it  in 
such  measure  as  He  wills  and  judges  right.  Let 
the  measure  of  it  which  He  has  given  you,  be 
deemed  sufficient  by  you.  Take  for  pole  and  prop 
the  cross  of  the  Saviour  and  the  >\ord  of  God ; 
twine  around  these  with  all  the  power  which  God 
vouchsafes.  A  heart  sensible  of  its  weakness,  and 
prostrating  itself  continually  at  the  feet  of  the 
l>ivine  mercy,  is  more  acceptable  than  that  which 
presumes  upon  the  strength  of  its  faith,  and  falls 
Into  security  and  pride.  Can  you  suppose  that  the 
sinful  woman  who  lay  and  wept  at  the  Lord's  feet, 
was  less  approved  than  the  swelling  and  haughty 
Pharisee?    (Luke  vii.  38.) — Scaver^  1639-1693. 

(2003.)  What  can  be  more  feeble  than  the  ivy, 
the  jessamine,  or  the  vine?  Yet  these,  by  the 
assistance  of  their  tendrils  or  claspers,  rise  and  are 
supported,  until  they  sometimes  mount  as  high  as 
the  tree  that  sustains  them.  So  the  weak  believer, 
laying  hold  on  Jesus  bv  the  tendril  of  faith,  rises 
into  the  fulneu  of  God,  defies  the  storm,  and  be- 
comes a  fruitful  vine  upon  the  wall  of  an  house. 

— Topiadyt  1740-1778. 

S.  Tlioiigli  WMLk,  la  of  all  tblnffa  most  pradom. 

(2004. )  As  a  dim,  dazzlin|;  (wavering)  eye  that 
looked  on  the  brazen  serpent  m  the  wilderness,  was 
of  more  avail  to  a  poor  Israelite  then  stung  with  a 
fiery  serpent,  than  any  use  that  could  possibly  be 
made  of  all  his  other  members — little  could  the 
swiftness  of  his  feet,  strength  of  body,  nimbleness 
of  hands,  volubility  of  tongue,  quickness  of  the  ear, 
or  Anything  else  have  prevailed,  had  there  not  been 
an  eve  to  have  looked  on  it :  so,  without  faith,  we 
lie  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses,  and  cannot  but 
perish  of  the  mortal  stings  which  Satan  hath 
blistered  us  withal ;  so  that,  had  we  perfect  re- 
pentance, sound  knowledge,  and  sincere  love,  not 
one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  could  possibly 
cure  us,  if  there  were  not  faith  to  apprehend  Christ 
for  our  satisfaction  and  propitiation  tor  all  our  sins. 
It  is  only  faith  in  Christ — a  true  faith,  though  a 
weak,  dim-sighted  faith — that,  looking  up  to  the 
typiBed  serpent,  Christ  Jesus,  can  cure  our  wounded, 
sin-sick  souls,  and  make  us  here  to  live  unto  God, 
and  hereafter  in  all  happiness  with  Him. 

i—Baym^  1617. 

4.  Tliere  maj  he  fidtH  wliart  t]i«ra  Is  no  m- 
mranoe. 

(2cx>5.)  Faith  b  not  assurance.  If  it  were,  Saint 
John  might  have  spared  his  pains,  who  wrote  to 
thftn  thai  bdiei't  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God^ 
that  they  might  know  t/iat  they  had  eternal  life. 
They  might  then  have  said,  "  We  do  this  already." 
What  else  is  our  faith,  but  a  believing  that  we  are 
such  as  through  Christ  are  pardoned,  and  shall 
through  Him  he  saved  ?*'  But  this  cannot  be  so. 
If  faith  were  assurance ;  then  a  man's  sins  would 
be  pardoned  before  he  believes,  for  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  pardoned  before  he  can  know  he  is 
pardoned.  The  candle  must  be  lighted  before  I  can 
see  it  is  lighted.  The  child  must  be  born  before 
I  can  be  assured  it  is  bom.  The  object  must  be 
before  the  act  Assurance  is  rather  the  fruit  of 
iaitb,  than  faith  itself.  It  is  in  faith  as  the  flower 
is  in  the  root ;  faith  in  time,  after  much  communion 
with  Cjod,  acquaintance  with  the  Word,  and  ex- 
peri  snce  of  His  dealings  with  the  soul,  may  flourish 


into  assurance.  But  as  the  root  troly  livea  befbic 
the  flower  appears,  and  continues  when  that  hath 
shed  its  beautiful  leaves,  and  is  gone  again  :  aa  doth 
true  justifying  fiaith  live  before  assurance  comet 
and  after  it  disappears.  Assurance  is,  as  it  were, 
the  cream  of  faith.  Now  you  know  there  is  milk 
before  there  is  cream,  (this  riseth  not  but  after 
sometime  standing),  and  there  remains  milk  after  it 
is  fleted  off. 

How  many,  alas,  of  the  precious  saints  of  God 
must  w^  shut  out  from  being  believers,  if  there  is 
no  faith  but  what  amounts  to  assurance.  We  must 
needs  offend  against  the  generation  of  God's  chil- 
dren, among  whom  some  are  baba  not  yet  come  to 
the  use  of  their  reflect  act  of  faith,  so  as  to  own  the 
grace  of  God  in  them  to  be  true,  upon  the  review 
that  they  take  of  their  own  actings ;  and  must  not 
the  child  be  allowed  to  be  a  child  till  he  can  speak 
for  himself,  and  say  he  is  so?  Others  there  are  is 
Christ's  family,  who  are  of  higher  stature  and 
mater  experience  in  the  wajrs  of  God,  yet  have  lost 
tnose  apprehensions  of  pardoning  mercy,  which 
once  they  were  (through  the  goodness  of  God) 
able  to  have  shown  ;  shall  we  say  their  faith  went 
away  in  the  departure  of  their  assurance  ?  How  oft 
then  in  a  year  may  a  believer  be  no  believer  ?  evea 
as  oAen  as  God  withdraws  and  leaves  the  creature 
in  the  dark.  Assurance  b  like  the  sun-flower^ 
which  opens  with  the  day  and  shuts  with  the 
night.  It  follows  the  motion  of  (}od*s  face;  U 
tliat  looks  smilingly  on  the  soul,  it  lives;  if  thai 
frowns  or  hides  itself,  it  dies.  But  faith  is  a  plant 
that  can  grow  in  the  shade,  a  grace  that  can  find 
the  way  to  heaven  in  a  dark  night  It  can  *^walk  in 
darkness^  and  yet  trust  in  the  name  of  the  LordJ* 

In  a  word,  by  making  the  essence  of  faith  to  lie 
in  assurance,  we  should  not  only  offend  against  the 
generation  of  God's  children,  but  against  the  God 
and  Father  of  these  children  ;  for  at  one  cjap  we 
turn  the  greater  numl^r  of  those  children  He  hath 
here  on  earth  out  of  doors,  yea,  we  are  cruel  to 
those  that  He  is  most  tender  of,  and  make  sad  the 
hearts  of  those  that  He  would  have  chiefly  com- 
forted. Indeed,  if  this  were  true,  a  great  part  ol 
gospel-provision  laid  up  in  the  promises  is  oi  little  , 
use;  we  read  of  promises  to  those  that  mourn, 
"  they  shall  be  comforteti ;**  to  the  contrite,  **  tk^ 
shall  be  rei'ived  ;**  to  him  that  walks  in  darkness 
(Isa.  1.)  and  the  like: — these  belong  to  believers, 
and  none  else  ;  surely  then  there  are  some  k^eiievers 
that  are  in  the  darlc,  under  the  hatches  of  sorrow, 
wounded  and  broken  with  their  sins  and  tempta- 
tion for  them  ;  they  are  not  such  as  are  assured  of 
the  love  of  God  ;  but  their  mourning  is  turned  into 
joy,  their  night  into  light,  their  sighs  and  sobs  into 
praise.  — Gumall^  1617-1679. 

A.  How  its  atrenfftli  la  to  be  measured. 

(2006.)  Faith  works  by  love,  and  therefore  its 
strength  or  weakness  may  l^e  discovered  by  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  that  love  it  puts  forth  in 
the  Christian's  actings.  The  strength  of  a  man's 
arm  that  draws  a  bow  is  seen  by  the  force  the 
arrow  which  he  shoots  flies  with.  And,  certainly, 
the  strength  of  our  fiuth  may  be  known  by  the 
force  that  our  love  mounts  to  God  with.  It  is  im- 
possible that  weak  faith  (which  is  unable  to  draw 
the  promise  as  a  strong  faith  can)  should  l«9ive 
such  a  forcible  impression  on  the  heart  to  love  God, 
as  the  stronger  faith  doth.  If  therefore  thy  heart 
be   strongly   carried   out   from  love  to  Goo.  to 
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abandon  afai,  perform  duty,  tnd  exert  acts  of  obedi- 
ence to  His  command,  know  thy  place,  and  take 
it  with  hnmble  thankfulness ;  thou  art  a  graduate  in 
the  art  of  believing.  — GumtUl^  1617*1679. 

TIL   MUST  BR  STRBNGTHBNED. 

1.  Tluit  we  may  not  ba  OTaroome  by  temptatton. 

(2007.)  The  Christian's  strength  lies  in  his  faith, 
as  Samson's  in  his  hair ;  if  the  uncircumcised  one 
can  deprive  us  of  this,  he  may  make  sport  enough 
with  us.  Hence  it  is  that  Satan's  chiefest  guns  are 
shot  against  the  royal  fort  of  faith,  knowmg  that 
that  commands  all ;  and  if  he  can  make  a  breach 
here,  he  fears  not  but  to  enter  with  success.  The 
6rst  mine  which  he  ever  sprang,  to  blow  up  the 
first  Adam  and  his  wife,  and  in  them  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  was  by  weakening  their  faith : 
***  J/tUk  God  said,  In  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  ye  shall 
die?"  When  he  came  to  the  second  Adam,  he 
endeavoured  to  slay  Him  with  the  same  sword ; 
**!/  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that 
thoe  stones,  &C.*'  ^Hwinnock^  1673. 

(2008.)  If  thou  wouldst  preserve  thy  faith,  labour 
to  increase  thy  faith.  None  are  in  more  danger  of 
losing  what  they  have,  than  those  poor-spirited 
men  who  are  content*  with  what  they  have.  A 
wgnsV  is  sooner  smothered  than  a  flame;  a  drop 
easier  drank  up  and  dried  than  a  river.  The 
stronger  thy  faith  is,  the  safer  thy  faith  is  from  the 
enemy's  assaults.  The  intelligence  which  an  enemy 
hath  of  a  castle  being  weakly  provided  for  a  siege, 
is  enough  to  bring  him  against  it,  which  else 
should  not  have  bmn  troubled  with  his  company. 
The  devil  is  a  coward,  and  he  loves  to  fight  on  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  greater  he  cannot  have 
than  the  weakness  of  the  Christian's  faiih ;  didst 
thou  but  know.  Christian,  the  many  privileges  of 
a  strong  £uth  above  a  weak,  thou  wouldst  never 
lest  till  thou  hadst  it.  Strong  faith  comes  con- 
queror out  of  those  temptations,  where  weak  faith 
is  foiled  and  taken  prisoner.  Those  Philistines 
could  not  stand  before  Samson  in  his  strength  who 
durst  dance  about  him  scornfully  in  his  weakness. 
When  David  s  iaith  was  up,  how  undauntedly  did 
he  look  death  in  the  face!  (i  Sam.  xxx.  6.)  But 
when  that  was  out  of  his  heart,  oh,  how  poor-spirited 
is  he  I  ready  to  run  his  head  into  every  hole, 
though  never  so  dishonourably,  to  save  himself  I 
(1  Sam.  juu.  13.)  — Gumallt  161 7-1679, 

(2009.)  There  is  as  real  a  difference  between  the 
fltrone  believer  and  the  weak,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  between  the  believer  who  exercises  strong 
faith,  and  the  believer  who  has  but  a  partial  and 
weak  faith,  as  there  is  among  the  armies  ttiat  ficht 
haman  battles,  between  the  veriest  coward  that 
ever  disgraced  the  standard  under  which  he  fought, 
and  the  bravest  soldier  who  was  the  admiration  of 
his  friends  and  foes.  For  the  one  who  exercises 
strong  faith  is  ready  to  fight  the  strong  fight  of  this 
world:  on  the  contrary,  the  man  who  is  not  able 
to  exercise  faith  in  God's  promises  is  scarcely  able 
to  hide  himself  from  those  foes  which  surround 
him  I  his  thoughts  are  not  in  achieving  victory — ^his 
state  is  not  fit  for  fighting  the  good  fight  of  /aith — 
he  b  altogether  occupied  in  resisting  those  tempta- 
to  which  his  unbelief  is  daily  exposing  him. 

-^Baptist  Nod, 


(aoia)  The  ship  does  not  ride  the  storm  other- 
wise than  by  the  bold  her  anchor  takes  of  the  solid 
ground.  By  that  which  lies  in  the  calm  depths 
below,  as  little  moved  by  the  waves  that  swell,  and 
roll,  and  foam  above,  as  by  the  winds  that  lash 
them  into  fury,  she  resists  the  gale,  and  rides  the 
billows  of  the  stormiest  sea.  But  her  safety  de- 
pends on  something  else  also.  When  masts  are 
struck  and  sails  are  furled,  and,  anchoied  off  reef 
or  rocky  shore,  she  is  labouring  in  the  wild  tumult 
for  her  life,  it  Kkewise  lies  in  the  strength  of  her 
cable  and  of  the  iron  arms  that  grasp  the  solid 
ground.  By  these  she  hangs  to  it ;  and  thus  not 
only  the  firm  earth,  but  their  strength  also  is  her 
security.  Let  the  flukes  of  the  anchor,  or  strands 
of  the  cable  snap,  and  her  fate  is  sealed.  Nothing 
can  avert  it  Powerless  to  resist,  and  swept  for- 
ward by  the  sea,  she  drives  on  to  ruin ;  and  hurled 
a^nst  an  iron  shore,  her  timbers  are  crushed  10 
pieces  like  a  shell.  And  what  anchor  and  cable 
are  to  her,  the  faith  by  which  man  makes  God*s 
strength  his  own  is  to  believers  in  their  times  of 
triaL  — (jutkrie. 

1  That  an  our  other  fraoos  may  bo  canaed  to 
flomlsh. 

(2011.)  The  apostle  sajrs,  "By  faith  ye  stand." 
He  does  not  say,  by  patience,  or  by  hope,  or  the 
like.  They  are  drawn  from  faith.  Strengthen  that, 
and  strengthen  all  other  that  are  infused  from  it. 
As  a  tree,  we  cast  not  water  on  the  branches,  but 
on  the  root  So  strengthen  faith.  We  strengthen 
love,  and  hope,  and  all,  if  we  strengthen  faith  and 
assurance  of  God's  love  in  ChrisL 

^Sibba^  I577-I63S- 

(2012.)  The  decay  of  a  plant,  though  it  appears 
first  from  the  withering  of  the  twip  and  branches, 
yet  it  chiefly  arises  from  a  decay  m  the  root.  So 
the  decay  of  grace  may  appear  to  the  view,  first  in 
our  company,  carriage,  speeches,  &c. ;  but  the  primi- 
tive and  original  ground  of  the  same  is  weakness  of 
faith  in  the  heart  Therefore  it  should  be  our  wis- 
dom, especially,  to  look  to  the  feeding  of  the  root 

— Hibbis^  *S77-'635. 

(2013.)  Christians  are  placed  in  this  world  in  an 
inclement  atmosphere  ;  and  there  is  as  real  a  differ* 
ence  between  him  who  exercises  strong  faith  and  he 
who  is  a  weak  and  partial  believer,  as  there  is 
between  the  hardy  and  daring  mountaineer  when  he 
carols  in  the  mountain  air  and  the  poor  consumptive 
sufferer  who  shivers  in  the  summer  breeze  The 
one  is  able  to  withstand  no  temptation,  he  is  so 
languid  ;  he  feels  that  his  soul  is  sick,  he  feels  that 
he  has  nothing  of  the  vigour  and  thriving  of  a  well- 
ordered  soul ;  whereas  the  other,  who  exercises 
strong  faith,  is  growing  more  and  more  powerful, 
experiencing  the  promise  of  God  :  "  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lora  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run, 
and  not  be  weary  ;  and  they  sliall  walk,  and  not 
faint"  -^Baptist  Nail. 

S.  That  our  comforta  may  bo  Inoroased  and  onr 
peace  perfeoted. 

(2014.)  As  two  ihipt  sailing  together,  the  one 
sound  and  well  tacklea,  the  other  leaking  and  want* 
ing  sails,  though  both  do  arrive  at  the  same  port, 
yet  not  both  alike  disposed — the  one  comes  in 
merrily  and  confidently,  the  other  with  much  dif- 
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ficclty  and  doubting :  so  the  strong  in  faith  doth 
siRgingly  travel  towards  heaven*  goes  on  comfortably 
and  with  full  assurance ;  when  they  of  little  DEUth  do 
but,  as  it  were,  creep  thither  with  many  doubts, 
great  fears,  and  small  joy.  And,  therefore,  as  it  is 
no  wisdom  for  any  man  to  continue  poor  that  may 
be  rich,  or  to  live  in  fear  when  he  may  be  free  from 
it,  so  it  is  no  point  of  wisdom,  no  piece  of  Christian 

J)rudence,  for  a  man  to  content  himself  with  a  weak 
aith  when  by  any  means  he  may  increase  it. 

(2015.)  All  the  Christian's  strength  and  comfort 
Is  fetched  without  doors,  and  he  hath  none  to  send 
on  his  errand  but  faith,  which  goes  to  heaven  and 
knocks  God  up ;  therefore,  when  faith  fails,  and  the 
soul  hath  none  to  go  to  market  for  supplies,  there 
must  needs  be  a  poor  house  kept  at  home. 

— Gumally  161 7-1679. 

(2016.)  Strong  faith  frees  the  Christian  from  those 
heartrending  thoughts  which  weak  faith  must  needs 
be  oppressed  with.  "  lliou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee."  So  much 
inward  peace  and  quietneu.  If  little  faith,  then 
little  peace  and  serenity,  through  the  storms  that 
our  unbelieving  fears  will  necessarily  gather.  If 
strong  faith,  then  strong  peace,  for  so  the  ingemina- 
tion  in  the  1  lebrew,  peace,  peace,  imports.  It  is  con- 
fessed that  weak  faith  hath  as  much  peace  with  God 
through  Christ  as  the  other  hath  by  his  strong  faith, 
but  not  so  much  bosom-peace.  Weak  faith  will 
as  surely  land  the  Christian  in  heaven  as  strong  faith ; 
for  it  is  impossible  the  least  drachm  of  true  grace 
should  perish,  being  all  incorruptible  seed  ;  but  the 
weak,  doubting  Christian  is  not  like  to  have  so 
pleasant  a  voyage  thither,  as  another  with  strong 
faith.  Though  all  in  the  ship  come  safe  to  shore, 
yet  he  that  is  all  the  way  sea-sick  hath  not  so 
comfortable  a  voyage  as  he  that  is  strong  and 
healthful.  There  are  many  deliehtful  prospects 
occur  in  a  journey,  which  he  that  is  sick  and  weak 
loseth  the  pleasure  of ;  but  the  strong  man  views 
all  with  abundance  of  delight ;  and  though  he  wish- 
eth  with  all  his  heart  he  were  at  home,  yet  the 
entertainment  he  hath  from  these  do  much  to  shorten 
and  sweeten  his  way  to  him. 

—Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(2017.)  The  saint's  safety  lies  in  the  strength  and 
fiftith fulness  of  God  who  is  the  promiser ;  but  the 
present  comfort  and  repose  of  an  afflicted  soul  is 
fetched  in  by  faith  relying  on  God  as  such.  Hence 
it  is,  though  all  believers  are  out  of  danger,  when  in 
the  saddest  condition  that  can  befall  them,  yet  too 
many  of  them,  alas,  are  under  fears  and  dejections  of 
spirit,  because  their  faith  acts  weakly  on  a  mighty 
God,  timorously  and  suspiciously  on  a  faithful  God : 
**  Why  are  ye  fearful,  6  ye  of  little  faith  ?*•  You 
see  the  leak  at  whidi  the  water  came  in  to  sink 
their  spirits,  they  had  'Mittle  laith.*'  It  is  not  what 
God  is  in  Himself,  but  what  our  apprehensions  at 
present  are  of  God,  that  pacifies  and  comforts  a  soul 
m  great  straits.  If  a  man  fear  the  house  will  falf 
on  his  head  in  a  storm,  though  it  be  as  unmovable 
at  a  rock,  yet  that  will  not  ease  his  mind  till  he 
thinks  it  so.  Were  a  man  under  the  protection  of 
never  so  faithful  a  friend,  yet  so  loi^  as  his  head  is 
lull  of  fears  and  jealousies  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
will  at  last  leave  and  cast  him  oflf,  this  man  must 
needs  have  an  uncomfortable  life,  though  without 


cause.  Yott  see,  then,  of  what  importance  k  Is  to 
keep  up  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  thy  fiadth  on  the 
power  and  truth  of  the  promises;  and  if  thou 
meanest  to  do  this,  banish  sense  and  reason  from 
being  thy  counsellors.  How  came  Abraham  not 
to  sttigger  in  his  faith,  though  the  promise  was  so 
strange?  The  apostle  resolves  us,  **He  did  not 
consider  his  own  body**  (Kom.  iv.  19).  And  what 
made  Zacharias  reel?  He  made  sense  his  coun- 
sellor, and  thought  he  was  too  old  for  such  news 
to  be  true.  This  is  the  bane  of  faith,  and  con> 
sequently  of  comfort  in  affliction.  We  are  too 
prone  to  cany  our  £uth  wiih  Thomas,  at  oar 
Hnger  ends ;  and  to  trust  God  no  further  than  oar 
hand  of  sense  can  reach.  It  is  not  fux  that  sense 
can  reach,  and  but  little  further  that  reason's  pur- 
blind eye  can  see.  God  is  ofl  on  I  lis  way  to  per- 
form a  promise,  and  bring  joyful  news  to  His 
afflicted  servants,  when  sense  and  reason  conclude 
their  case  desperate.  — Gumail^  16 17-1679. 

4s.  How  It  li  to  be  strengthened. 

(2018.)  The  faith  to  which  the  Scriptures  attach 
such  momentous  consequences,  and  ascribe  such 
glorious  exploits,  is  a  practical  habit,  which,  like 
every  other,  is  strengthened  and  increased  by  con- 
tinual exercise.  It  is  nourished  by  meditation,  by 
prayer,  and  the  devout  perusal  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  the  light  which  it  diffuses  becomes  stronger 
and  clearer  by  an  uninterrupted  converse  with  its 
object  and  a  faithful  compliance  with  its  dictates ; 
as  on  the  contrary  it  is  weakened  and  obscured  by 
whatever  wounds  the  conscience  or  impairs  the 
purity  and  spirituality  of  the  mind. 

^Robert  liall^  i764-l83l« 

(2019.)  Activity  in  Christian  life  and  work  serves 
to  defend  and  preserve  the  Christian  faith.     It  does 
so  because  it  is  perpetually  proving  it.    Christiani^ 
is  a  science.    It  is  the  knowledge  of  God.     "  This 
is  eternal  life,  to  know  1'hee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.    But  Chris- 
tianity is  an  applied  science.      It  is  a  science  put 
into  daily  and  practical  use  ;  and  the  application  of 
the  science  of^the  knowledge  of  God  is  walking 
with  God.     Now,  it  is  with  this  just  as  it  is  with 
all  other  sciences,  whenever  you  apply  them  prac- 
tically.   Every  time  you  apply  them  successfully, 
it  proves  the  truth  of  the  science.     Astronomy  is  a 
science.     It  teaches  us  the  measurement  of  distances 
and  the  nature  and  movements  of  the  heavenlybodies. 
Navigation  is  astronomy  applied  to  practice ;  sod 
by  the  help  of  what  astronomy  tells  the  sailor,  he  bi 
able  to  steer  his  vessel  firom  one  port  to  another,J 
and  ascertain  exactly  from  his  chart  the  position 
his  vessel.     Is  it  not  clear  that  every  time,  oat  sf 
sea,  the  sailor  unfolds  his  map,  and  is  enabled  U 
mark  on  the  chart  the  very  spot  where  his  ship  is  ii 
the  world's  great  space — every  time  he  does  toat  he 
has  a  fresh  proof  that  astronomy  is  true?    Ei 
time  he  is  able  to  bring  his  ship  safely  into  port  he | 
has  a  fresh  proof  that  science  is  true.    And  so  with 
every  practical  art  of  life,   whatever  it  may  be* 
Every  time  science  is  worked  out  into  your  daily 
life,  and  you  have  a  practical  proof  of  its  truth, 
your  t^elief  in  the  science  becomes  stronger  snd 
stronger.    Can  the  sailor  prove  to  us  the  truth  al 
astronomy  ?    There  is  many  a  captain  or  mate  of 
a  vessel  who  carries  his  vessel  into  port,  who  il 
quite  sure  his  nautical  tables  are  all  true,  althoogk 
he  cannot  astronomically  prove  them.    But  he  has  s 
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practical  proof;  and  the  oftener  he  avails  himself 
of  that,  tne  oftener  he  tests  the  science,  the  surer 
he  is  that  it  is  sa  So  with  our  faith.  It  is  a 
Divine,  an  abstract,  an  abstnisje,  a  veiy  mysterious 
truth,  if  vou  attempt  to  resolve  it  into  the  proof  of 
the  One  in  Three,  the  Three  in  One,^the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement.  These  are  very 
mysterious  things.  How  shall  we  prove  them? 
We  prove  them  as  we  find  this  to  be  true,  that  the 
&ith  that  makes  us  know  Him  makes  us  know 
ourselves,  and  brings  us  into  a  nearer,  and  living, 
•nd  a  deeper  communion  with  Him.  The  light 
from  heaven  shines  upon  the  path,  and  as  we  take 
it  step  by  step  we  feel  a  deeper  and  surer  conviction 
that  the  light  is  from  heaven.  Praver  is  a  mystery 
— the  deepest  of  all  mysteries.  Who  can  prove  to 
«a  how  and  why  prayer  is  answered?  But  who 
knows  that  prayer  is  answered  ?    The  man  who  has 

Eone  upon  tiis  knees  before  God  and  told  Him  all 
is  needs ;  besought  Him  in  his  sorrow  ;  cried  for 
light  in  his  darkness,  and  has  risen  up  with  a  new 
light  and  a  new  strength  that  he  knows  has  come 
fiom  God.  "So  walk  in  Christ,"  so  cany,  so 
work,  as  it  were,  the  Atonement,  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  the  mysteries  of  your  faith,  into  your 
life  that  they  shall  become  living  and  continued 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  your  faith ;  and  then  that 
nith  will  have  its  daily  proof  from  your  daily  life. 


▼m.  ITS  RSLATtONS  70  OTHER  FACUL- 
T/SS,  EMOTIONS^  AND  GRACES. 

a.  Btgiit 

(202a)  Some  believe  the  better  for  seelne  Christ's 
•epukhre ;  and  when  they  have  seen  the  Red  Sea, 
doubt  not  of  the  miracle.  Now,  contrarily,  I  bless 
iinrsel^  and  am  thankful,  that  I  live  not  in  the  days 
of  miracles,  that  I  never  saw  Christ  nor  His  disciples. 
I  would  not  have  been  one  of  these  Israelites  that 
passed  the  Red  Sea,  nor  one  of  Christ's  patients  on 
whom  He  wrought  His  wonders :  then  had  my  faith 
been  thrust  upon  me;  nor  should  I  enioy  that 
greater  blessing  pronounced  to  all  thai  believe  and 
•aw  not.  1  tt  an  easy  and  necessary  belief  to  credit 
what  our  eye  and  sense  hath  examined  :  I  believe 
He  was  dead  and  buried,  and  rose  again ;  and 
deare  to  see  Him  in  His  glory,  rather  than  to  con- 
template Him  in  His  cenotaph  or  sepulchre. 

— ^tr  y.  Brmone^  1605-1682. 

(9Q2I.)  These  three  are  like  three  members  of 
tlie  body^the  hand,  foot,  and  eye.  Faith,  like  the 
hand,  lays  unremoved  hold  on  Christ.  Hope,  like 
the  foot,  walks  towards  Him  in  a  holy  expecution, 
patiently  enduring  all  wrongs,  in  hope  of  sweet 
lasne.  Sight,  which  belongs  to  the  eye,  shall  fully 
apprehend  Him»  when  it  is  glorified. 

— Adams^  1^53*' 


(9022.)  God  does  not  expect  us  to  submit  our 
fiuth  to  Htm  without  reason,  or  to  subdue  us  to 
Himself  by  tjrranny.  But  He  does  not  intend  to 
^ve  OS  a  reason  for  everything.  And  to  reconcile 
tDcse  contrarieties.  He  is  pleased  clearly  to  show  us 
those  divine  characters  of  Himself  which  may  con- 
vince us  of  what  He  is,  and  to  establish  his  authority 
by  miracles  and  evidences  that  we  shall  be  unable 
to  rasist, — in  order   that  we   might,  afterwards, 


believe  without  hesitation  whatever  He  teaches  nt, 
when  we  find  no  other  reason  to  reject  it,  but 
because  we  are  unable  to  know  of  ourselves  whether 
it  is  true  or  not.  '^Pascal, 

(2023.)  Religion  passes  out  of  the  law  of  reason 
only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached  its  own 
horizon ;  and  faith  is  then  but  its  continuation,  even 
as  the  day  softens  away  into  sweet  twilight,  and 
twilight,  hushed  and  breathless,  stoUs  into  darkness. 
It  is  night,  sacred  night ;  the  upraised  eye  views 
onl V  the  stary  heaven,  which  manifests  itself  alone  ; 
and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed  on  the  sparks, 
twinkling  in  the  awful  depth  (though  suns  of^other 
worlds)  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady  and  collected 
in  its  pure  act  of  inward  adoration  to  the  great  "  / 
AM,""  and  to  "the  Filial  Word,"  that  raiffirmeth  it 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  whose  choral  echo  is  the 
universe.  — .S;  T,  Coleridge. 


(2024.)  It  is  not  scriptural,  bat  fiinatical,  to 
oppose  faith  to  reason.  Faith  is  properly  opposed 
to  sense,  and  is  the  listening  to  the  dictates  of  the 
higher  part  of  our  mind,  to  which  alone  God  speaks, 
rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of  us,  to  which  the 
world  speaks.  ^AmoU^  1795-1842. 

i.  Fanr. 

(I .)  Then  ma}  It  fear  whef$  there  is  ma  faith. 

(2025.)  Leeal  terrors  are  no  parts  of  faith  or  . 
conversion ;  they  are  neither  essential  nor  int^;ral 
parts.  Those  are  essential  parts  which  make  up 
the  essence  of  a  thing,  as  soul  and  body  are  the 
essential  parts  of  a  man.  Those  are  integral  parts 
which  make  up  the  entireness  of  a  thing,  as  the 
several  members  are  int^ral  parts  of  a  man's  body. 

Those  parts  which  give  the  essence  to  a  thing 
ht^n  with  it,  and  continue  with  it  while  it  is  in 
bemg,  b^U  these  terrors  cease  as  soon  as  faith 
begins,  and  so  they  are  no  essential  parts.  A  thing 
cannot  be  complete  without  its  inte|^s ;  the  body, 
when  it  wants  some  members,  is  lame,  or  maimed, 
or  defective ;  but  /aith  may  be  entire  without  these ; 
it  .is  not  defective- when  these  are  vanished  ;  so  they 
are  not  integrals.  They  are  so  hx  from  being 
parts,  as  they  are  no  degrees  of  faith ;  though  some 
step  to  it,  yet  not  the  least  de^ee  of  it.  As  the 
dryness  of  wood  is  no  degree  offbeat  or  6re  which 
kindles  the  wood,  though  it  tend  something  to 
make  it  kindle  more  easily ;  so  these,  though  they 
may  something  dispose  a  man  towards  faith,  yet 
they  are  not  any  degree  of  faith«  The  least  degree 
of  true  faith  is  saving,  but  these  humblings  may  be 
in  those  who  shall  never  be  saved. 

-^Clarkstm^  1621-1686. 

(2026.)  There  may  be  the  fear  of  hell,  when 
there  is  not  a  spark  of  true  faith  ;  as  we  see  in 
devils  and  reproratea.  Their  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  may  take  place,  while  their  willingness 
to  sin  lives  ;  and  so  tnis  fear  no  more  changes  the 
inclination  of  their  wills,  than  the  whip  or  chain 
doth  the  nature  of  the  fox  or  wol£  It  is  holy  fear 
fhat  works  a  godly  sorrow,  and  it  is  this  godly 
sorrow  that  bnngi  forth  those  seven  fruits  yon 
read  of  (2  Cor.  vii.  11).  And  thus  godly  sorrow, 
whicn  is  the  happy  mother  of  so  many  good  chil- 
dren, is  caused,  like  Peter's  weeping,  by  the  looks 
of  Christ.  The  reproofs,  the  frowns,  the  offences  of 
a  gracious  God  thaw  the  heart  into  melting  fears, 
and  would  do  so  though  there  was  no  heU :  as  a 
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meek  child  needs  no  other  house  of  oorrection  than 
his  father's  looks.  ^Erskine^  1685-1752. 

(2027.)  Sea-going  ships  do  not  trust  to  them* 
selves  in  the  windings  of  a  river.  Where  they  are 
hanmed  in  between  rock  and  quicksand,  graung 
now  the  one  and  now  the  other,  they  take  care  to 
liave  a  steam  tug,  both  to  bear  them  forward  and 
guide  them  aright.  They  hang  implicitly  upon  its 
power.  They  nudce  no  attempt  at  independent 
action.  But  I  have  also  observed,  that  as  Soon  as 
they  get  clear  of  the  narrows — as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  a  good  offing  and  an  open  sea,  they  heave 
off,  and  hoist  their  own  sails.  They  never  want  a 
steamer  until  they  come  to  narrow  water  again. 

Such  is  the  trust  in  God  which  the  unreconciled 
experience.  In  distress  they  are  fain  to  lean  on  the 
Almighty.  While  they  are  in  the  narrows,  death 
seeming  near  on  every  side,  conscious  that  they 
have  no  power  and  no  skill,  they  would  hang  on 
the  help  of  a  Deliverer.  "My  God,  we  know 
Thee"(Hos.  viii.  2),  is  then  their  cry.  Most  devout 
they  are,  and  most  earnest.  At  every  hour  of  their 
day  and  night  they  are  exercised  in  spirit  about 
pleasing  Gcxi,  and  gaining  this  help  in  their  need. 
The  line  of  their  dependence  seems  ever  tight  by 
their  zonstant  leaning.  But  when  they  begin  to 
creep  out  of  these  shoals  of  life — when  the  path 
opens  wide  and  clear  and  safe  again,  they  heave  off, 
and  throw  themselves  on  their  own  resources. 
They  l)ecome  a  god  unto  themselves,  whenever 
dangers  are  out  of  sight.  Forthwith  and  henceforth 
they  live  without  God  in  the  world,  until  they  are 
driven  into  straits  again.  Then  they  remember 
God  and  pray,  as  a  distressed  ship  makes  signals 
for  help  when  she  is  entering  a  tortuous  channel 
This  is  not  to  have  confidence  in  God.  This  is  to 
provoke  Him  to  anger.  ^^Armoi% 

(2.)  Bui  faith  is  usitaUy  preceded  by  fear, 

(2028.)  Faith  presupposes  sense  of  misery. 
When  the  Lord  brings  a  sinner  to  believe.  He 
makes  him  thoroughly  apprehensive  of  his  miser- 
able condition  by  reason  of  sin  ai\d  wrath ;  he  not 
only  assents  to  it,  but  is  sensible  of  it. 

A  man  that  has  read  or  heard  much  of  the  sad 
effects  of  war,  he  may  assent,  believe  that  it  is  a 
great  misery  to  be  infected  with  war.  Ay,  but 
when  the  enemy  is  at  his  door,  when  tiiey  are  driv- 
ing his  cattle,  and  plundering  his  goods,  and  Bring 
his  houses,  he  not  only  assents  to  it,  but  he  sees,  he 
feels  the  miseries  of  it ;  he  has  more  sensible,  more 
affecting  apprehensions  of  it  than  ever. 

A  sinner  that  continues  in  unbelief,  hearing  the 
threatenings  denounced  against  unbelievers,  may 
assent  to  this,  that  unbelievers  are  in  a  miserable 
condition  ;  but  when  the  Lord  is  working  iaith,  he 
brings  this  home  to  himself :  he  sees  justice  ready 
to  seize  on  him,  he  feels  wrath  kindling  upon  hinu 
He  now  not  only  believes  it,  but  has  a  quick  sense 
of  it.  He  often  heard  how  terrible  the  wrath  of 
God  is,  but  looking  on  it  at  a  distance,  it  did  no 
more  affect  him  than  a  painted  fire ;  av,  but  now  he 
feels  the  heat  of  it,  it  begins  to  kindle  in  his  soul,- 
and  scorch  his  conscience.  He  heard  of  dreadful 
curses  denounced  against  such  and  such  sins,  but  lie 
looked  upon  them  as  at  a  distance,  as  discharged  at 
random ;  ay,  but  now  he  sees  them  levelled  at  him- 
self, his  soul  in  the  butt,  the  mark  to  which  those 
arrows  axe  directed,  and  the  poison  thereof  drinks 
up  his  spirits.     He  reads  and  hears  the  terrible 
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things  denounced  against  nn,  as  though  be 
another  man,  and  is  affected  with  them  as  though 
they  were  not  the  same  things.  He  wonders  at  his 
former  stupidity.  This  thunder  is  not  afar  oi( 
Imt  it  startles  him,  as  though  he  were  even  in  the 
tliunder-doud. 

Till  it  be  thus  in  some  degree,  he  will  not  come 
to  ChrisL  The  physician  is  neglected  while  the 
patient  thinks  himself  in  health.  The  whole,  f.^'.p 
those  that  think  themselves  whole,  see  no  need  ol 
the  Great  Physician.  The  malefactor  will  never  sue 
for  a  pardon  to  purpose  till  he  be  (or  apprehend 
himself  in  dancer  to  be)  condemned.  No  flying  to 
this  Stronghold,  till  there  be  some  fear  of  pursuers. 
Lot  would  never  have  fled  to  the  mountain,  ba| 
that  the  country  was  all  in  a  flame  (Gen.  xix.  2S). 

— Ciarkson^  i62i-i686u 

(2029.)  The  helpless  bird  pursued  by  the  kite,  in 
danger  to  be  devoured,  runs  under  the  wing  of  the 
dam.  Thus  it  is  with  a  sinner  at  the  first  working 
of  faith,  he  apprehends  himself  pursued  by  wrath  and 
judgment ;  he  knows  if  they  seize  on  him  he  must 
perish  without  remedy.  Oh,  the  sad  condition  of  such 
a  soul  I  Oh  1  but  he  sees  Christ  spreading  His  wingi 
ready  to  secure  perishing  sinners ;  he  hears  Him 
inviting  in  the  gospel  to  come  under  His  shadow. 
Oh,  how  sweet  is  that  voice  to  him  (however,  while 
senseless  he  neglected)  1  He  hears,  obeys,  and 
runs  to  Christ  for  shelter,  and  so  he  is  safe  :  *'  How 
excellent  is  Thy  loving-kindness,  O  God  !  therefoce 
the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow 
of  Thy  wings.  •*  — Clarkson^  162 1  - 1 686. 

4.  Bepentanoe. 

(2030. )  The  consideration  of  God's  truth  hnmblet 
us, — without  it  we  would  be  fearless ;  the  considera- 
tion of  His  mercy  supports  us, — without  it  we  would 
be  hopeless.  Truth  begets  fear  and  repentance; 
mercy,  fear  and  hope;  and  these  two,  faith  and 
repentance,  keep  the  soul  even  and  upright,  and 
steady,  as  the  ballast  and  sail  do  the  sliip,  thai  for 
all  the  rough  waves  and  weather  that  encounter  her 
in  the  troublesome  sea  of  this  world,  she  miscarries 
not,  but  arrives  safe  and  joyful  in  the  haven  where 
she  would  t>e.  Faith  without  repentance  is  not 
faith,  but  presumption,  like  a  ship  all  sail  and  no 
ballast,  that  tips  over  with  every  blast ;  and  repent- 
ance without  faith  is  not  repentance,  but  despair,-^ 
like  a  ship  all  ballast  and  no  sail,  which  sinks  with 
her  own  weight.  What  is  it  then  we  are  to  do  to 
turn  away  God's  Wrath  from  us,  and  to  esca|>e  the 
judgments  He  threatens  against  us?  even  this,  as»  in 
Uis  comminations  He  joins  mercy  and  truth  together, 
so  are  we  in  our  humiliation  to  join  faith  and  repent- 
ance together.  His  threatenings  are  true,  let  us 
not  presume  of  forbearance ;  but  fear,  since  He  haa 
threatened,  that  unless  we  repent  He  will  strike  us. 
Yet  His  threatenings  are  but  conditional,  let  us  not 
despair  of  forbearance,  but  hope,  although  He  has 
threatened,  that  yet  if  we  repent  lie  will  spare  us. 

— Sanderson^  1 587-1662. 

(2031.)  As  a  prisoner  that  lies  in  hold  for  deb^ 
if  a  man  should  promise  him  that  he  would  take 
order  to  pay  his  debts,  and  thereby  discharge  him 
of  his  imprisonment,  he  first  believes  that  he  is  both 
able  and  willing  so  to  do  it,  then  he  hopes  for  it, 
and  lastly,  he  is,  as  it  were,  dissolved  into  love, 
ravished  with  the  thoughts  of  such  an  unexpected 
relief,  and  therefore  aeeketh  to  do  all  things  that 
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may  please  hun — fto  it  is  with  a  repenting  convert : 
he  first  believes  that  God  will  do  what  He  hath 
promised,  that  is,  pardon  his  sins  and  take  away 
nis  iniquities  :  then  he  resteth,  that  what  is  so  pro- 
mised shall  be  performed ;  and  from  that,  and  for 
it,  he  leaves  sin,  forsaketh  his  old  course  of  life, 
mkich  was  displeasing,  and,  for  the  time  to  come, 
makedk  k  his  work  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  aooeptaUft  io  His  sight 

^Stock^  1 568-1626. 

(2033.)  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  believe  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  in  aa  im)>enitent  5ttate 
of  mind,  or  without  feeling  that  we  have  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  Divine  favour.  We  caanot  see 
things  bat  as  they  are  to  be  seen  ;  to  suppose  that 
we  first  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  ami 
then,  as  the  effect  of  it,  perceive  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  onr  just  exposedness  to  Divine  wrath,  is  like 
supposing  a  man  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  ptiysician,  and  by  this  means  to  learn  that  he  is 
sicK.  It  is  true  the  physician  may  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  the  apartments,  of  one  who  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  death,  while  he  thinks  himself 
mending  every  day  ;  and  this  circumstance  may  be 
held  up  by  his  friends  as  a  motive  to  him  to  con- 
aider  of  his  condition,  and  to  put  himself  under 
\m  care.  It  is  thus  that  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  the  setting  up  of  His  spiritual  kingdom  in  the 
worldi  were  aJleged  as  motives  to  repentance,  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.**  "  Repent  ye  therefore." 
*'  The  times  past  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ; 
but  now commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent" 
But  as  it  would  not  follow  in  the  one  case  that  the 
sick  man  could  appreciate  the  value  of  the  physician 
till  he  felt  bis  sickness,  neither  does  it  follow  in  the 
other  that  faith  toward  our  Lord  lesus  Christ  pre- 
cedes such  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sm  as  involves  the 
first  workmgs  of  repentance  toward  God. 

— Andrew  Fuller^  1 754-1815. 

(2033.)  The  chief  ground  on  which  repentance 
toward  God  has  been  denied  to  precede  faith  in 
Christ  in  the  order  of  nature,  is,  that  no  man  can 
repent  of  sin  till  he  entertain  the  hope  of  forgive- 
ness. Nay,  it  has  been  said,  "  No  man  can  repent 
unless  he  knows  himself  to  be  of  God  ;  and  as  this 
cannot  be  known  till  he  hath  received  Christ,  faith 
must  precede  repentance."  .  .  . 

If  the  principle  that  supposes  this  argument  be 
true,  it  wdl  bold  good  in  reference  to  men  as  well 
as  to  God.  And  is  it  true  that  a  man  who  is  under 
just  condemnation  for  breaking  the  laws,  and  who 
nas  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  ought  not  to 
be  expected  to  repent  for  his  crime,  and,  before  he 
die,  to  pray  Goci  to  bless  his  king  and  country? 
On  thb  principle,  all  confessions  of  this  kind  are 
of  necessity  mere  hypocrisy.  Even  those  of  the 
d3ring  thief  in  the  gospel,  so  far  as  they  respect  the 
justice  of  his  doom  from  his  countrymen,  must  have 
been  insincere  ;  for  he  had  no  hope  of  his  sentence 
being  remitted.  What  would  an  offended  father 
say,  if  the  offender  should  require,  as  the  condition 
of  his  repentance,  a  previous  declaration  of  forgive- 
ness or  even  of  a  willingness  to  forgive  ?  A  will- 
In^ess  to  forgive  might  be  declared,  and  it  would 
heighten  the  criminality  of  the  offender  if  af^er  this 
he  continued  hardened ;  but  for  him  to  require  it, 
nod  to  avow  that  he  could  not  repent  of  his  sin 
1900  any  other  condition,  would  be  the  height  of 


insolence.  Yet  all  this  is  pleaded  for  in  respect 
of  God.  "  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is  Mine  honour  ?  *• 
Besides,  how  is  a  sinner  to  "know  that  he  is  o{ 
God/*  otherwise  than  as  being  conscious  of  repent- 
ance toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  Till  be  is  sorry  at  heart  for  having  dis- 
honoured God,  he  is  not  of  God,  and  therefore 
cannot  know  that  he  is  so. 

^Andrew  Fuller^  1754-1815. 

(2034.)  A  discussion  arose  between  some  members 
of  a  Bible  class,  in  reference  to  the  Jirst  Christian 
exercise  of  the  converted  souL  One  contended  that 
it  was  penitence  or  sorrow;  another  that  it  was 
fear^  another  iave^  another  hope^  another  faiih^  for 
how  could  one    fear    or   repent  without    belief? 

Elder  G ,  overhearing  the  discussion,  relieved 

the  minds  of  the  disputants  with  this  remark  :~- 
"  Can  you  tell  me  which  spoke  of  the  wheel  moves 
first  ?  You  may  be  looking  at  one  spoke,  and  think 
that  it  moves  first,  but  they  all  start  together. 
Thus,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  upon  the 
human  heart,  all  the  graces  begin  to  affect  the  peni- 
tent soul,  though  the  individiud  may  be  more  con- 
scious of  one  tlum  another.** 

0k  HollneBa. 

(2035.)  Wouldst  thou  preserve  thy  faith,  look  to 
thy  conscience.  A  good  conscience  is  the  bottom 
faith  sails  in ;  if  the  conscience  be  wrecked,  how 
can  it  be  thought  that  faith  should  be  safe  ?  If  faith 
be  the  jewel,  a  good  conscience  is  the  cabinet,  in 
which  it  is  kept :  And  if  the  cabinet  be  broken,  the 
jewel  must  needs  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

—Gumall^  1611-1679. 

6.  Faltb  and  Loye. 

(2036.)  Faith  without  love  is,  as  it  were,  a 
dream,  an  image  of  faith  ;  just  as  the  appearance  of 
a  face  in  a  glass  is  not  a  real  face. 

—Luther^  1483- 1 546. 

(2037.)  Flatter  not  thyself  !n  thy  faith  to  God,  if 
thou  wantest  charity  for  thy  neighbour ;  and  think 
not  thou  hast  charity  for  thy  neighbour,  if  thou 
wantest  faith  to  God  :  where  they  are  not  both 
together,  they  are  l>oth  wanting;  they  are  both 
dead  if  once  divided.  —  Quarles^  1592-1 644. 

(2038.)  Faith  is  the  lonice ;  charity,  that  is,  the 
whole  Christian  life,  is  the  stream  from  it.  It  it 
quite  childish  to  talk  of  faith  being  imperfect  with- 
out charity ;  as  wisely  might  you  say  that  a  fire, 
however  bright  and  strong,  was  imperfect  without 
heat ;  or  that  the  sun,  however  cloudless,  is  imper- 
fect without  beams.  The  true  answer  would  be,  it 
is  not  faith,  but  utter  reprobate  faithlessness. 

— Coleridge^  1772-1834. 


(2039.)  Faith  is  that 
to  Christ ;  and  love  is 
nail  to  the  head.  Faith 
helps  to  keep  the  grip, 
by  faith,  and  He  bums 
fire  melting  the  breast, 
love  draws  it  fast 


nail  which  fastens  the  soul 

that  grace  that  drives  the 

takes  hold  of  Him  and  love 

Christ  dwells  in  the  heart 

in  the  heart  by  love,  like  a 

Faith  casts  the  knot,  ani 

•^Enkine,  1685-1752. 


T.  Faltb,  Hope,  and  Lore. 

(2040.)  Faith  believes  the  revelations  of  God  \ 
hope  expects  His  promises ;  charity  loves  His  ex- 
cellences  and  mercies. 

-^Jeremy  TayUr^  161 2-1 667. 
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(JQ41.)  Faith  It  the  chief  gospel  grace,  the  head 
•f  the  graces ;  as  gold  among  the  metals,  so  is  faith 
among  the  graceSi  Alexandrinus  calls  the  other 
graces  the  daughters  of  faith.  Indeed,  in  heaven, 
love  will  be  the  chief  grace ;  but,  while  we  are  here 
militant,  love  must  give  place  to  faith  :  love  takes 
possession  of  glory,  but  faith  gives  a  title  to  it. 
Love  is  the  crowning  grace  in  heaven,  but  faith  is 
the  conquering  grace  upon  earth,  "This  is  the 
▼ictoiy  tnat  overoometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.** 

^iVatson^  1 696. 

DL   /if  WHAT  SENSE  IT  IS  TO  CEASE. 

(2042.)  There  b  contained  in  this  rest  (Heb.  !▼. 
9),  a  cessatioih  from  motion  or  action ;  not  of  all 
Uie  actions,  but  of  that  which  hath  the  nature  of  a 
means,  and  implies  the  absence  of  the  end.  When 
we  have  obtained  the  haven,  we  have  done  sailing. 
When  the  worlcman  hath  his  wages,  it  implied  he 
hath  done  his  work.  When  we  are  at  our  journey's 
endt  we  have  done  with  the  way.  All  motion  ends 
at  Uie  centre,  and  all  means  cease  when  we  have 
the  end.  Therefore,  prophesying  ceaseth,  tongues 
fail,  and  knowledge  shall  be  done  away ;  that  is,  so 
fiu:  as  it  had  the  nature  of  a  means,  and  was  im- 
perfect And  so  faith  may  be  said  to  cease :  not 
all  fiiith,  for  how  shall  we  know  all  things  past, 
which  we  saw  not  but  by  believing?  How  shall 
we  know  the  last  iudgment,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  beforehand,  but  by  believing  ?  How  shall  we 
know  the  life  everlasting,  the  eternity  of  the  joys 
we  possess,  but  by  believing  ?  But  all  that  faith, 
which,  as  a  means  referred  to  the  chief  end,  shall 

^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 


FEAR. 

I.   ITS  USES. 

1.  Tlie  fear  of  Ood  dellTsn  vi  firom  t^  fear  of 


(2043).  Noah  b  commanded  by  God  to  make 
rich  a  vessel  as  should  save  him  and  his  from  a 
flood  which  should  drown  all  the  world  beside ;  he 
sets  upon  the  work ;  the  people  laugh  at  him,  and 
think  the  poor  old  man  doted,  and  had  dreamed, 
not^  as  we  say,  of  a  dry  summer,  but  a  wet  winter, 
and  that  he  was  no  wiser  than  the  prior  of  Sl 
Bartholomew's,  who,  upon  the  vain  prediction  of 
an  addle-headed  astrolc^er,  went  and  built  him  a 
house  at  Ilarrow-on-the-Tlill  to  secure  himself  from 
a  supposed  flood  that  that  astrologer  had  foretold. 
Many  a  broad  jest,  many  a  bitter  scoflf  was,  no 
doubt,  broken  upon  Noah ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he 
went  not  only  about,  but  through  the  work  that 
God  had  enjoined  :  so  did  Abraham,  Lot,  David. 
And  thus,  he  that  truly  feareth  God  careth  not  for 
the  affronts  of  men.  He  U  a  fool,  we  say,  that 
will  be  laughed  out  of  his  coat ;  but  he  is  a  fool 
indeed  that  will  be  laughed  out  of  his  skin — nay, 
out  of  his  soul,  out  of  his  eternal  salvation — because 
he  U  loth  to  be  laughed  at  by  lewd  and  wicked 
men.  No,  no  1  the  true  fear  of  God  will  make  a 
man  set  light  by  such  paper-shot ;  it  will  carry 
him  through  the  pikes,  not  of  evil  tongues  only,  but 
of  the  most  eager  opposition  that  either  Satan  him- 
self or  any  limb  of  nis  shall  at  any  time  be  able  to 
raise  against  him.  — Pinner, 

(2044.)  Religious  fear,  when  produced  by  just 
^>prehensions  of  a  Divine  power,  naturally  overlooks 


all  human  greatness  that  stands  in  competition 
it,  and  extinguishes  every  other  terror. 

-^Addisom^  1672-1719^ 

t.  It  iwtndna  OB  firam  aln. 

(2045.)  Fear  is  the  great  bridle  of  intemperance, 
the  modesty  of  the  spint,  and  the  restraint  of  gaieties 
and  dissolution;  it  is  the  girdle  to  the  soul,  and 
the  handmaid  to  repentance  ;  the  arrest  to  sin,  and 
the  cure  or  antidote  to  the  spirit  of  reprobation  ;  it 
preserves  our  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  hinders  our  single  actions  from  combining  to 
sinful  habits ;  it  is  the  mother  of  consideration,  and 
the  nurse  of  sober  counsels ;  and  it  puts  the  soul  10 
fermentation  and  activity,  making  it  pass  from  trem* 
bling  to  caution,  from  caution  to  carefulness,  and 
carenilness  to  watchfulness,  from  thence  to  prudence^ 
and  by  the  gates  and  progresses  of  repentance,  it 
leads  the  soul  on  to  love,  and  to  felicity,  and  to 
joys  in  God,  that  shall  never  cease  again.  Fear  is 
the  guard  of  a  man  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  it 
stands  on  the  watch-towers  and  spies  tne  approach* 
ing  danger,  and  gives  warning  to  them  that  laugh 
loud  and  feast  in  the  chambers  of  rejoicing,  where 
a  man  cannot  consider  by  reason  of  the  noises  of 
wine  and  jest  and  music :  and  if  prudence  takes 
it  by  the  hand,  and  leads  it  on  to  duty,  it  is  a  state 
of  grace,  and  a  universal  interest  to  infant  religion, 
and  the  only  security  of  less  perfect  persons ;  and, 
in  all  senses,  u  that  homage  we  owe  to  God, 
who  sends  often  to  demand  it,  even  then,  when 
He  speaks  in  thunder,  or  smites  by  a  plague,  or 
awakens  us  by  threaten! ngs,  or  discomposes  our 
easiness  by  sad  thoughts,  and  tender  eyes,  and  fear- 
ful hearts,  and  trembling  considerations. 

— Jeremy  Taylor^  1612-1667. 

t.  It  leada  to  Mlf-ezamlnatlon. 

(2046.)  Holy  fear  u  a  searching  the  camp  that 
there  be  no  enemy  within  our  bosom  to  betray  us, 
and  seeing  that  all  be  fa«it  and  sure.  For  I  see 
many  leaky  vessels  fair  before  the  wind,  and  pro- 
fessors who  take  their  conversion  upon  trust,  and 
they  go  on  securely,  and  see  not  the  under  water 
till  a  storm  sink  them.  — OalUr^  1S4OW 

C  It  kaapa  u  hvmbtai 

(2047.)  As  our  fear  exdudeth  not  that  boldnea 
which  beoometh  saints,  so  if  our  familiarity  with 
God  do  not  savour  of  fear,  it  draweth  too  near  that 
irreverent  confidence  wherewith  true  humility  can 
never  stand.  — Hooker^  1 5  33- 1000. 

(2048.)  The  suspicions  and  feaxi  which  arise  in 
an  awakened  mind  proceed,  in  a  good  measure^ 
from  remaining  unbelief;  but  not  wholly  ao^  for 
there  is  a  jealousy  and  diffidence  of  ourselves,  a 
wariness,  owing  to  a  sense  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
our  hearts,  which  is  a  grace  and  a  gift  of  the  Lord. 
Some  people  who  have  much  zeal,  out  are  destitute 
of  this  jealous  fear,  may  be  compared  to  a  ship  that 
spreads  a  great  deal  of  sail,  but  is  not  properly  bal- 
lasted, and  is  therefore  in  danger  of  oeing  overset 
whenever  a  storm  comes.   — Newton^  1725-1S07. 

(2049.)  ^°  ^^  hands  of  a  skilfiil  husbandman 
even  weeds  are  turned  to  good  account.  When 
rooted  up  and  burnt,  they  are  good  manure,  and 
conduce  to  fertilise  the  land  they  annoyed  before. 
So  the  doubts  and  fears  and  the  infirmities  of  the 
elect  are  overruled  by  Almighty  grace  to  their  pt«* 
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tent  and  eternal  good ;  as  conducing  to  keep  as 
Immble  at  God's  footstool ;  to  endear  the  merits  of 
Jesus,  and  to  make  us  feel  oar  weakness  and  de- 
pendence! <^  to  render  us  watchful  unto  praver. 

n.   ITS  ABUSES. 

1.  KotUd  fear  enflMldM  tlM  soul. 

(205a)  What  a  thriiVy,  robust  plant  b  the  potato 
when  out  in  the  field  it  grows  beneath  the  sun.  Its 
leaf  so  coarse  and  green,  its  stem  so  stout  and  suc- 
culent, it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  a  thing  which 
seems  so  to  take  hold  of  all  the  elements  of  life. 
But  when  it  has  sprouted  in  the  cellar,  which  has 
but  one  north  window,  half  closed,  it  is  a  poor, 
cadaverous,  etiolated,  melancho*7  vine,  growing  up 
to  that  little  flicker  of  light  ^  sickly,  blanched,  and 
brittle. 

Like  the  cellar-growip^  vine  u  the  Christian  who 
lives  in  the  darkness  aiid  bondage  of  fear.     But  let 


him  go  Ibrth,  with  the  liberty  of  God,  into  the  light 
of  love^  and  he  will  be  like  the  plant  in  the  field, 
healthjy  robust,  and  joyfuL 


— Betcher. 

(aou.)  Fear  b  &r  more  painful  to  cowardice 
than  death  to  true  courage. 

^-Utr  />.  Sidney^  I554-I5S6. 

(2052.)  The  thing  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid 
of  u  fear,  and  with  good  reason  ;  that  passion  alone 
in  the  trouble  of  it  exceeding  all  other  accidenta 

^Montaipu^  t533-t592« 

%  It  panJyiaa  tflbit. 

<2053. )  A  low  and  normal  action  of  fear  leads  to 
forecast;  its  morbid  action  U  a  positive  hindrance 
to  effort.  Water  is  necessary  fur  the  floating  of 
timber ;  but  if  a  log  be  saturates!  with  water,  it  smks 
in  the  very  element  which  should  buoy  it  up.  Many 
men  are  water-loeged  with  anxiety,  and  instead  of 
quickening  them,  it  only  paralyses  exertion. 

(2054.)  Is  there  no  argument  of  fear  and  doubt 
in  the  New  Testament  ?  Yes.  "  Let  us,"  sajrs  the 
apostle,  '*  labour  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  anjy 
man  fitill  after  the  example  of  unbelief."  There  is 
argument  of  fear,  but  is  it  to  be  a  paralysing,  chronic 
fear  ?  Is  it  to  be  anything  more  than  a  motive  for 
OS  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure  ?  There  b 
a  kind  of  fear  which  spreads  over  the  soul  like  a 
mist  and  foe.  It  neither  rains  nor  U  dispelled. 
Day  and  night  it  wraps  the  soul  in  its  chilling  and 
vbionless  embrace.  That  is  a  very  disastrous  form 
of  fear.  It  b  low,  annoying,  deadening.  There  is 
another  lund  whidi  b  like  a  sharp  rain-storm  in 
summer.  A  great  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning 
comes  with  it,  but  it  soon  passes  away,  and  every- 
thing b  better  for  it.  This  kind  of  fear,  instead  of 
l)ein^  deadening  and  paralysing,  b  quickening  and 
vitalising,  and  it  brings  a  man  to  see  how  important 
it  b  that  he  should  examine  hb  ground  ana  know 
that  he  stands.  It  b  a  kind  of  fear  which,  so  far 
from  being  injurious,  b  to  the  last  degree  salutary. 

While,  then,  there  b  in  the  gospel  a  recognition 
of  the  function  of  fear,  it  b  also  taught  that  with  It, 
and  in  part  by  it,  we  are  to  come  to  a  state  in  which 
we  have  an  abidine  confidence  that  our  souls  shall 
be  saved  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

—'Betcker. 

t.  Leada  to  mipanfeitloB. 

(J055.)  Tiib  excellent  grace  is  soon  abused  in  the 
Mt  and  most  tender  spirits ;  m  those  who  are  sot- 


tened  by  nature  and  by  religion,  by  infelidtiet  or 
cares,  by  sudden  accidents  or  a  ud  soul ;  and  the 
devil  ol»erving  that  fear,  like  spare  diet,  starves  the 
fever  of  lust,  and  quenches  the  flames  of  hell,  en- 
deavours to  heighten  thb  abstinence  so  much  as  to 
starve  the  man,  and  break  the  spirit  into  timorous- 
ness  and  scruple,  sadness  and  unreasonable  trem- 
blings, credulity  and  trifling  observations,  suspicion 
and  false  accusations  of  God :  and  then  vice  beine 
turned  out  at  the  gate  returns  in  at  the  postern,  and 
does  the  work  of  hell  and  death  by  running  too 
inconsiderately  in  the  paths  which  seem  to  lead  to 
heaven.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  harmless  dove  made 
dark  with  an  artificial  night,  and  her  eyes  sealed  and 
locked  up  with  a  little  ouiil,  soaring  upward  and 
flying  with  amazement  and  fear,  and  an  undisceming 
wing ;  she  made  toward  heaven,  but  knew  not  that 
she  was  made  a  train  and  an  instrument  to  teach 
her  enemy  to  prevail  on  her  and  all  her  defenceless 
kindred  :  so  is  a  superstitious  man ;  jealous  and 
blind,  forward  and  mistaken,  he  runs  towards 
heaven,  as  he  thinks,  but  he  chooses  foolish  paths; 
and  out  of  fear  takes  anything  that  he  is  told ;  or 
fancies  and  euesses  concerning  God  by  measures 
taken  from  hb  own  diseases  and  imperfections. 
But  fear,  when  it  b  inordinate,  b  never  a  good 
counsellor,  nor  makes  a  good  friend ;  and  he  that 
fears  God  as  his  enemy^  b  the  most  completely 
miserable  person  in  the  world. 

—Jeremy  TayUr^  1612-1667. 

(2056.)  In  morals,  what  begins  in  fear  usually 
ends  in  wickedness ;  in  religion,  what  begins  in  fear 
usually  ends  in  fanaticism.  Fear,  either  as  a  prin- 
ciple or  a  motive,  b  the  beginning  of  all  evil. 

— Mrs,  Jameson. 

a.  Bnanret  fkllvra. 

(2057.)  Hundreds  of  men  fiul  by  the  nervous 
scrupulosity  by  which  they  mean  to  prevent  failure. 
For  we  do  best  the  things  which  we  do  without 
special  thinking.  Were  a  man  to  attempt  to  walk 
upon  a  beam  six  inches  wide,  lifted  eighty  feet 
above  the  ground,  he  would  begin  to  think,  '*  What 
would  become  of  me,  and  of  my  family,  if  I  should 
fall?"  He  would  endeavour  to  put  forth  skill  in 
walking;  and  the  moment  he  did  that  his  steps 
would  be  loose,  tremulous,  and  uncertain.  But 
lay  that  beam  upon  the  p;round,  and  he  would  walk 
it  from  end  to  end  as  if  it  had  the  width  of  the 
whole  floor  in  its  six-inch  face.  In  the  one  case  he 
would  fall  because  he  took  so  much  care,  and  in  the 
other  case  he  would  succeed  because  he  took  so 
litjle  care.  — BetcJur. 


(205S.)  Yoa  have  probably  noticed  that  whec 
men  walk  across  a  stream  on  stilts,  if  they  look  at 
their  feet  to  see  where  they  step,  their  head  begins 
to  swim,  and  very  soon  they  have  to  swim  or 
drown ;  whereas,  ii  they  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  single 
object  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  never  look  at  their 
feet  at  all,  they  reach  the  other  side  in  safety.  Now 
if  a  man  stands  looking  at  this  world,  he  gets  dizzy 
and  intoxicated,  and  falls ;  whereas,  if  he  fixes  hb 
eye  upon  the  bank  of  the  eternal  world,  he  walks 
straignter  in  thb  world,  and  b  more  sure  of  reaching 
the  other  side  in  safety.  — Beecher, 

III.  IS  MERELY  REPRESSIVE  IN  ITS 
INFLUENCE. 

(2059.)  The  fear  of  visible  vengeance,  that 
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ttinct  strikes  (he  wicked,  or  the  apprehension  of 
judgment  to  come,  may  control  the  licentious 
appetites  from  breaking  forth  into  actual  com- 
mission of  sins.  But  as  when  the  lions  spared 
Daniel,  it  was  not  from  the  Chans';  of  iheir  wild 
devouring  nature,  for  they  destroyed  his  accusers 
immediately,  but  from  the  suspending  their  hurtful 
power ;  so  when  a  strong  fear  lays  a  restraint  upon 
the  active  powers,  yet  inward  lust  is  the  same,  and 
would  licentiously  commit  sin,  were  the  restraint 
taken  away.  ^Salter ^  184a 

(2060.)  Just  like  a  frost,  fear  will  hinder  the 
breaking;  forth  of  carnal  lusts  into  notorious  acts,  as 
the  cold  of  winter  binds  the  earih  that  noxious 
weeds  cannot  spring  up  ;  but  love,  like  the  summer 
lysaty  is  productive  of  all  good  fruits. 

^Salter^  184a 

rv.  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  LEGAL  AND 
EVANGELICAL  FEAR. 

(206 f.)  But  you  will  say,  "  May  not  a  man  that 
is  of  a  gospel  spirit,  and  that  is  come  to  Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  be  full  of  fears  about 
his  condition  ?  " 

I  answer.  He  may ;  but  his  fears  arise  from  the 
weakness  of  his  adherence  and  faith.  The  other's 
fears  rather  arise  from  the  weakness  of  the  ground 
he  stands  upon.  As  for  example :  two  men  are 
afraid  of  drowning,  one  stands  upon  a  rock,  and  he 
is  afraid  of  bein^  drowned  ;  the  other  stands  upon 
a  quicksand,  and  he  is  afraid  of  being  drowned ; 
both  are  a/raid.  He  that  stands  on  a  rock  is  afraid 
of  drowning,  why  ?  because  he  is  afraid  he  shall  be 
washed  off;  his  fear  arises  from  the  weakness  of  his 
adherence.  But  the  others  fear  arises  from  the 
unsoundness  of  the  ground  he  stands  upon,  for  it 
is  upon  a  quicksand.  So  here  are  two  fears :  a 
gracious  gospel-heart  fear,  and  a  legalist  fear.  One 
fears  from  the  weakness  of  his  adherence :  I  am 
upon  the  Rock,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  washed 
onf.  But  the  other's  fear  arises  from  the  weakness 
of  the  ground  he  stands  upon  ;  he  stands  upon  the 
ijuicksuid,  upon  his  own  duties,  and  his  own 
works.  ^Brid^e^  i6oo-i67a 

V.   SLAVISH  AND  FILIAL   FEAR. 

(2062.)  There  is  a  virtuous  fear,  which  is  the 
effect  of  faith  ;  and  there  is  a  vicious  fear,  which  is 
the  product  of  doubt.  The  former  leads  to  hope, 
as  relying  on  God  in  whom  we  believe ;  the  latter 
inclines  to  despair,  as  not  relying  on  God  in  whom 
we  do  not  believe.  Persons  of  the  one  character 
fear  to  lose  God  ;  persons  of  the  other  character 
fear  t6  find  Him.  — Pascal^  1622- 1 662. 

(2063.)  There  are  two  kinds  of  fear  ;  one  full  of 
suspicious  watchfulness,  of  anxious  apprehension, 
of  trepidation,  terror  and  dismay ;  the  other  such 
as  can  dwell  in  the  same  heart  with  confidence  and 
love,  and  is  but  another  form  of  reverence.  Filial 
fear  of  God  is  a  duty  ;  slavish  and  servile  dread  of 
Him  is  a  sin.  Filial  fear  shrinks  from  sin,  servile 
fear  only  from  the  smart  of  punishment.  Filial  fear 
keeps  men  trom  departing  from  the  living  God, 
servile  fear  drives  them  from  Him,  even  as  it  im- 
pelled our  first  parents  to  hide  themselves  amongst 
the  trees  when  tney  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  in  the  card  en.  By  filial  fear  men  are  made 
like  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  upon  whom  rested  **the 
m>int  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spint  of 


counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  4rf 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  '*  by  servile  fear  they  may  be 
scared  from  iniquity,  as  the  wolf  from  the  sheepfokl 
by  the  shepherd's  gun,  but  it  does  no  more  to  make 
them  holy  than  the  fright  does  to  destroy  the  wolfs 
ferocity.  Filial  fear  animates  as  to  avoid  whatever 
would  be  offensive  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  to  consult  His 
feelings  and  desires  ;  but  servile  fear,  as  it  springs 
from  selfishness,  causes  us  only  to  care  for  ourselves, 
uad  at  best  makes  us  not  better,  but  only  a  little 
more  prudent  than  the  deviL 


FEELING. 

1.  Is  aeooisarlly  Tulable, 

(2064.)  No  one's  spirit  is  always  in  an  eqnal 
degree  of  health  and  even  complexion  ;  the  wheels 
do  not  always  move  with  an  equal  swiftness  ;  reflec- 
tion on  a  state  of  sin  and  the  blackness  of  transgres- 
sions sometimes  make  us  shrink  and  tremble  ;  the 
wonderful  greatness  of  God's  mercy,  like  the  light 
of  the  sun,  sometimes  dazzles  and  blinds  our  eye. 
Yet  if  we  believe  in  Him  with  all  these  palsies,  it 
will  go  well  with  us.        — Ckamock^  1628- 168a 

(2065.)  Christians  are  creatures  of  changeful 
frames  ;  sometimes  high,  and  at  others  low,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  When  the  health  is  firm, 
and  all  things  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  then  the 
frames  are  in  the  asoendant  :  when  troubles  come, 
then,  like  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  the 
spirits  sink — sometimes  below  zero. 

Let  us  not  calculate  on  steady  frames  in  this 
ever-changing  world :  but  let  us  take  the  comfort, 
that  our  salvation  is  not  effected  by  our  frames,  nor 
depends  upon  our  creature  stability,  but  on  the 
atonement  of  Christ  and  the  faithfulness  of  Him 
who  is  "  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turn- 


ing. 


— Bvwdetu 


(2066.)  «<  Mother,*'— said  a  little  limpet  sticking 
to  the  rock  ;  '*  mother, — what  has  become  of  the 
sea?    I  am  so  dry  here  1 "         ^ 

"  Nothing  unusual  has  taken  place,  dear,"  said 
the  old  limpet  affectionately. 

'*Oh,  it  was  so  nice  to  be  in  the  deep  water,"  said 
the  little  one.     *'  Is  the  sea  all  gone  ?  " 

"It  will  come  again  by  and  by.  love,**  replied  the 
kind  old  limpet,  who  had  had  long  experience  of 
ebb  and  flow. 

"  But  I  am  so  thirstv  and  almost  faint,  the  sea 
has  been  away  so  long. ' 

"Only  wait  awhile  in  hope,  little  one ;  hold  fast 
to  the  rock,  and  the  tide  will  soon  come  back  to 
us." 

And  it  did  come,  soon  came;  rolling  up  the 
beach,  and  humming  over  the  sands,  making  little 
pools,  and  forming  tiny  rivers  in  the  hollows ;  and 
then,  it  rolled  up  against  the  rocks,  and  at  lost,  it 
came  to  the  limpet ;  bathed  it  with  its  reviving 
waters  ;  and  so  amply  supplied  its  wants  that  it 
went  to  sleep  in  peace,  forgetting  its  troubles. 

Religious  feeling  has  its  ebbings  and  flowings. 
But  when  former  sensible  comforts  are  departed, 
still  to  hold  fast  unto  the  immovable,  unchangeable 
Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  if  the  soul's  support  and  safety. 

— BawdetL. 
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(S067.)  ''What  a  lamentable  change  has  taken 
in  my  condition  1 "  said  the  frosen  brook. 
'  Only  a  short  while  ago  I  ran  along  a  lively 
•tream,  glbtening  in  the  sunshine,  dancing  in  the 
shade,  and  doing  my  work  with  joyous  pleasure ; 
but  now,  alas  1  I  am  cold  and  motionless  ! — what  a 
ibelancholy  change  has  come  over  me ;  and  oh  I 
what  if  1  should  never  recover  from  this  torpor; 
never  flow  again  I " 

A  sturdy  oak,  which  had  outlived  a  hundred 
winters,  and  now  also  stood  bare  and  comparatively 
leafless,  overhearing,  tried  to  comfort  iL 

**  I>on't  despair,  said  the  oak,  whose  branches 
leached  forward  towards  the  sorrowing  brooklet, 
"  Don't  despair ;  these  changes  are  common  to  sea- 
eons  and  afiect  you  now  so  powerfully  because  you  are 
■o  shallow.  As  long  as  streams  have  been  exposed 
to  climates  of  this  nature,  they  have  endured  what 
70Q  now  suffer.  But,  the  glorious  sun  retains  his 
power  in  the  heavens ;  and  depend  on  it,  that  by 
and  by  we  shall  both  again  feel  his  quickening 
influences  myself  to  put  on  a  new  dress  of  foliage, 
and  you  to  flow  with  the  freedom  and  freshness  of 
thegenial  spring.*' 

l^e  old  oak  was  not  mistaken.  In  due  time  the 
nn  poured  forth  bright  beams  from  the  sky.  The 
atmosphere  underwent  a  happy  alteration.  The  air 
became  soft  and  balmy.  The  little  rivulet,  too, 
had  burst  its  icy  l>onds,  and  again  coursed  through 
the  meadows,  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  leaped 
Its  way  over  the  pebbles,  "rejoicing  as  a  strong 
nan  to  nm  a  race,"  till,  in  the  end,  it  reached  and 
united  with  the  mighty  ocean,  and  was  no  longer 
subject  unto  the  ills  which  had  so  powerfiuly 
afiected  it  while  but  a  feeble  rivulet. 

The  Christian  has  his  wintry  season,  when,  cold 
and  lifeless,  as  it  were,  and  lamenting  the  absence  of 


former  spiritual  enjoyments,  he  prays,  "O  Lord, 
revive  Thy  work.  "Quicken  me  in  Thy  way, 
according  to  Thy  Word."  "  Lift  Thou  up  on  me  the 
light  of  Thy  countenance.*'  "  I  will  run  the  way 
of  Thy  commandments,  when  Thou  shalt  enlarge 
ny  heart." 

How  precious  to  know  the  Lord  is  in  His  place 
above — "Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to- 
day, and  for  ever."  "  He  giveth  power  to  the 
laint ;  and  to  them  that  have  ik)  might  He  in- 
creaseth  strength."  And  then  at  last,  when  the 
days  of  the  believer's  earthly  warfare  are  ended,  he 
shall  endure  no  more  changes ;  heaven  will  be  his 
home,  God  his  rest,  "  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away."  — Bowden, 

t,  Tiia  eomieettoD  betvetn  liidtli  and  feeling. 

(ao68.)  There  is  as  much  connection  between 
laith  and  hallowed  feeling  as  there  is  between  the 
root  and  the  flower.  Faith  is  permanent,  just  as 
the  root  is  ever  in  the  ground  ;  feeling  is  casual, 
and  has  its  seasons.  Just  as  the  bulb  does  not 
always  shoot  up  the  green  stem,  far  less  is  it 
always  crowned  with  the  many,  many  coloured 
flowers.  Faith  is  the  tree,  the  essential  tree ;  our 
ferrlincs  are  like  the  appearance  of  that  tree  during 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Sometimes  our 
sool  is  full  of  bloom  and  blossom,  and  the  bees  hum 

Sleasantly,  and  gather  honey  within  our  hearts.  It 
\  then  that  our  feelings  bear  witness  to  the  life  of 
our  faith,  just  as  the  buds  of  spring  bear  witness  to 
the  lite  of  the  tree.  Anon,  our  feelings  gather  still 
greater  vigour,  and  we  come  to  the  summer  of 
<Mr  deligus;  ugain,  perhaps,  we  begin  to  wither 


into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  of  autumn ;  nay, 
sometimes  the  winter  of  our  despondency  and 
despair  will  strip  away  every  leaf  from  the  tree,  and 
our  poor  faith  stands  like  a  blasted  stem  without  a 
sign  of  verdure.  And  yet,  my  brethren,  so  long  as 
the  tree  of  faith  is  there  we  are  saved.  WheOier 
faith  bk)ssom  or  not,  whether  it  bring  forth  joyous 
fruit  in  our  experience  or  not,  so  long  as  it  be  there 
in  all  its  permanence  we  are  .saved.  Experience,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  is  like  a  sundial.  Wnen  1  wish 
to  know  the  time  of  the  day  with  my  spirit  I  look 
upon  iL  But  then  there  must  be  the  sun  shining, 
or  else  I  cannot  tell  by  my  sundial  what  and  where 
I  am.  If  a  cloud  passes  before  the  face  of  the  sun, 
my  dial  is  of  little  service  to  me  ;  but  then  my  faith 
comes  out  in  all  its  excellency,  for  my  faith  pierces 
the  cloud,  and  reads  the  state  of  my  soul — not  by 
the  sunshade  on  the  dial,  but  by  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens  themselves.  Faith  is  a  greater 
and  grander  thing  than  all  experience,  less  flckle, 
more  stable.  It  is  the  root  of  grace,  and  these  are 
but  the  flowers,  the  germs,  the  buds.  Yet  let  us 
not  speak  against  experiences ;  let  us  value  them, 
for  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  sit  in  the  sunshine 
of  God's  presence  ;  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  eat  the 
grapes  of  Eshcol  even  while  we  are  in  the  wilder* 
ness.  — Spur^eott, 

8.  Ubdne  importaaoe  li  not  to  be  attached  to  it, 

(2069.)  As  we  feel  the  calamities  of  war  more 
than  the  pleasures  of  peace,  and  diseases  more  than 
the  quietness  of  health,  and  the  hardness  of  poverty 
more  than  the  commodities  of  abundance ;  even  so 
we  ought  not  to  marvel  if  we  feel  the  stingings  and 
pricks  of  sin  a  great  deal  more  than  the  consolations 
of  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  seeing  that  sin 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  not  righteousness,  which  is  the 
cause  that  the  one  is  more  sensible  than  the  other. 
Notwithstanding,  we  must  not  think  that  sin  can  be 
more  able  to  condemn  and  destroy  us  than  the 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  grace  of  God 
is  to  justify  and  save  us.  — Cawaray^  1609. 

(2070.)  As  we  have  sometimes  in  the  end  of  onr 
flnger  some  pain,  which  we  feel  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  health  that  is  all  over  the  rest  of  the  body, 
yea,  though  it  be  much  greater  than  the  pain  of  our 
flnger  :  even  so  we  must  not  esteem  the  greatness 
or  the  strength,  whether  it  be  of  righteousness  or 
sin,  according  to  that  feeling  we  have,  because 
the  one — that  is,  sin — is  more  sensible  than  the 
other;  and  specially,  forasmuch  as  we  embrace 
righteousness  only  by  faith,  which  is  of  those  things 
that  are  not  outward  and  sensible. 

—  Cawdray^  1609. 

(2071.)  The  heir  of  a  great  estate,  while  a  child, 
thinks  more  of  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket  than  of 
his  inheritance  :  so  a  Christian  is  often  more  elated 
by  some  frame  of  heart  than  by  his  title  to  glory. 

—Newton^  1725-1807. 

i.  Not  tbe  measiire  of  God's  love  for  ua. 

(2072.)  Measure  not  God's  love  and  favour  by 
your  own  feeling.  The  sun  shines  as  clearly  in  the 
darkest  day  as  it  does  in  the  brightest.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  some  clouds  which 
hinder  the  manifestation  of  the  light  thereof.  So  God 
loves  as  well  when  lie  shines  not  in  the  brightness 
of  His  countenance  upon  us  as  when  He  does. 
Job  was  as  much  beloved  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
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his  miseries  u  he  was  afterwards  wheo  he  came  to 
tLjoy  (.he  abundance  of  His  mercies. 

-^Siddet,  1577-1635. 

0.  Tl  la  neither  poialhU  nor  dMlrahle  that  it 
tfionld  alwaya  be  intense. 

(2073.)  Our  most  exalted  feelings  are  not  meant 
to  be  the  common  food  of  daily  lite.  Contentment 
b  more  satisfying  than  exhilaration ;  and  content- 
ment means  simply  the  sum  of  small  and  quiet 
pleasures.  We  ought  not  to  seek  too  high  joys. 
We  may  be  bright  without  transfiguration.  The  even 
flow  of  constant  cheerfulness  strengthens ;  while  great 
excitements,  driving  us  witii  fierce  speed,  both  rack 
the  ship  and  end  often  in  explosions.     If  we  were 

1'ust  ready  to  break  out  of  the  body  with  delight,  I 
mow  not  but  we  should  disdain  many  things  impor- 
tant to  be  done.  Low  measures  of  feeling  are 
better  than  ecstasies,  for  ordinaiy  life.  God  sends 
His  rain  in  gentle  drops,  else  flowers  would  be 
beaten  to  pieces.  — Beecher. 

(3074.)  One  of  the  things  which  men  learn  by  a 
Christian  experience  is  how  to  work  from  a  lower 
intensity  of  motive-power.  When  young  persons 
begin  tneir  course  as  Christians  they  are  said  to 
have  exaggerated  ideas.  It  is  with  a  religious  life 
as  it  is  with  colours.  We  laugh  at  negroes, 
Indians,  and  uncultivated  people  because  they  love 
flashy  colours.  It  is  true  that  their  fondness  in  that 
direction  is  in  part  owing  to  their  balance  of 
organisation  ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  requires  intense  excitement  to  make 
an  impression  on  that  faculty  in  them  which 
appreciates  colour.  It  is  only  by  the  most  glaring 
yellows  and  reds  that  their  sense  of  colour  can  be 
waked  up.  But  as  persons  become  cultivated,  they 
take  in  lower  tones,  until  by  and  by  they  have  what 
is  called  an  exceedingly  refined  taste.  And  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that  ?  Simply  that  it  does  not  take 
me-tenth  part  as  much  colour  to  excite  the  feeling 
)f  colour  m  them  as  at  first.  They  see  beauty  in 
lower  tones,  because  their  susceptibility  to  colour  is 
increased. 

Now,  Christian  duty,  in  the  beginning,  requires 
intense  specific  moral  feeling ;  but  as  the  work  goes 
on,  and  habit  comes  in,  it  does  not  require  one>tenth 
part  of  the  feeling  to  put  a  person  on  a  certain 
course  of  conduct  that  it  did  in  the  beginning.  His 
moral  susceptibilities  are  so  raised  that  less  fire  is 
necessary  to  make  him  boil. 

A  Christian  is  like  a  man  who  has  been  out  in 
the  cold  all  night,  and  is  brought  in  chilled  through. 
When  he  gets  thawed  out  a  Tittle,  he  complains  of 
the  cold,  and  says,  **  I  cannot  keep  warm,'*  although 
the  thermometer  is  up  to  eighty  degrees,  such  is  his 
reduced  state.  After  a  while  the  heat  begins  to 
penetrate  his  system,  and  be  is  stronger ;  and 
although  the  thermometer  has  gone  down  10  seventy 
degrees,  he  says,  *'  Why,  I  am  sweating  1 "  At  last, 
when  he  is  warmed  through,  and  his  accustomed 
vigour  has  returned,  he  can  let  the  thermometer  go 
down  to  sixty  degrees,  and  not  be  as  cold  as  when 
It  was  at  eighty  degrees.  When  the  body  is  in  a 
healthy  state,  it  can  work  in  a  low  temperature 
better  than  when  it  is  unhealthy.  And  what  is 
true  of  physical  life  in  this  regard  is  true  of  Christian 
life.  Many  Christians  commit  the  mistake  of  want- 
ing high  feeling  when  it  is  against  nature  that  they 
aliould  have  iL  It  is  an  ordinance  of  God  that  the 
aensibility  of  your  soui  snoi^id  enable  you  to  live 


and  work  well  with  low  measures  of  joy  and  ieeling. 
and  that  this  should  give  a  much  more  healthy 
Christian  development  than  where  there  are  high 
reaches  of  feeling  that  touch  only  one  or  two  points 
I  have  told  you  that  it  is  well  to  Uve  in  aa 
atmosphere  of  high  religious  feeling  in  the  realisa.- 
tion  of  God's  presence.  So  it  is.  But  it  is  ai»o 
true  that  the  ex)>erience  of  Christian  life  should  so 
educate  and  refine  the  soul  in  its  moral  sense  that 
it  can  appreciate  and  make  use  of  all  the  lower 
ranges  of  mcitement.  — Bexher. 

i.  Should  not  be  Mliantted  firom  metion. 

(2075.)  li  is  ^  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling 
from  acting ;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly  without 
acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  which,  in  a  refined 
and  polished  age,  we  are  peculiarly  exposed.  The 
romance,  the  poem,  and  the  sermon  teach  us  how 
to  feel.  Our  feelings  are  delicately  correct.  But 
the  danger  is  this :— feeling  is  given  to  lead  to 
action ;  if  feeling  be  sufl*ered  to  awake  withoat 
passing  into  duty,  the  character  becomes  untrue. 
When  the  emergency  for  real  action  comes,  the 
feeling  is  as  usual  produced  :  but  accustomed  as  it 
is  tb  rise  in  fictitious  circumstances  without  action, 
neither  will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the  real  onei. 
'*  We  pity  wretchedness  and  shun  the  wretched.* 
We  utter  sentiments,  just,  honourable,  refined* 
lofty — but  somehow,  when  a  truth  presents  itself  in 
the  shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  unable  to  perform  it* 
And  so  such  characters  become  by  degrees  like  the 
artificial  pleasure-grounds  of  bad  taste,  in  which  the 
waterfall  does  not  fall,  and  the- grotto  offers  onl/ 
the  refreshment  of  an  imaginary  shade,  and  the 
green  hill  does  not  strike  the  skies,  and  the  tree 
does  not  grow.  Their  lives  are  a  sugared  crust  of 
sweetness  trembling  over  black  depths  of  hollow* 
ness  :  more  truly  still,  "  whited  sepulchres  *' — £ur 
without  to  look  upon,  "within  full  of  all  unclean- 
ness."  — Robertson^  18 16-1853. 

(2076.)  "I  have  often  blamed  myself,*'  said 
Boswell,  *'  for  not  feeling  for  others  as  sensibly  as 
many  say  they  do.*'  "Sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"don't  be  duped  by  them  any  more.  You  will 
find  these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very  ready  to 
do  you  good.    They  pay  you  hjfxU/tg" 

A.  P.  RmssA 


FORMS  AND  CEREMONIES. 

1.  Their  neeesclty  and  Talne. 

(2077. )  The  external  part  of  religion  is,  doubtleia 
of  little  value  in  comparison  with  the  internal ;  and 
so  is  the  cask  in  comparison  with  the  wine  con- 
tained in  it }  but  if  the  cask  be  staved,  the  wine 
must  perish.  If  there  were  no  Sundays  or  holy  da}i, 
no  mmisters,  no  churches  or  religious  assemblies 
no  prayers  or  sacraments,  no  scriptures  read,  or 
sermons  preached,  how  long  would  there  be  any 
religion  left  in  the  world  :  and  who  would  desire  to 
live  in  a  world  where  tliere  was  none  ? 

--liome^  173O-1792. 

(2078.)  Forms  are  necessair  to  religion  as  the 
means  of  its  manifestation.  As  the  invisible  God 
manifests  His  nature.  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  in  visible  macenai  forms,  in  the  bright 
orbs  of  heaven,  in  the  everlasting  hills,  in  the  broad 
earth  with  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  in  all  the  living 
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things  which  He  has  made, — so  the  inTistble  soal 
of  man  reveals  its  convictions  and  feelings  in  the 
(mtward  acts  which  it  performs.  As  there  could  be 
no  knowledge  of  God  without  the  visible  forms  in 
which  He  reveals  Himself,  so  there  could  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  religion  which  exists  in  the  soul 
of  man  without  the  outward  forms  in  which  it 
expresses  itself.  A  form  is  the  flaj;,  the  banner, 
the  symbol  of  an  inward  life ;  it  is  to  a  religions 
belief  what  the  body  is  to  the  soul ;  as  the  soul 
would  be  utterly  unknown  without  the  body,  so 
religion  would  be  unknown  without  its  forma,  a 
light  hidden  under  a  bushel,  and  not  set  up  in  a 
candlestick  that  it  may  give  light  to  all  that  are  in 
the  house. 

Forms  are  necessary  not  only  to  the  manifestation 
c»r  religion,  but  to  its  nourishment  and  continued 
existence.  A  religion  which  expressed  itself  in  no 
outward  word  or  act  would  soon  die  out  of  the  soul 
altogether.  The  attempt  to  embody  truth  and  feel- 
ing, to  express  it  in  words  and  actions,  is  necessary 
CO  give  it  the  character  of  living  principle  in  the 
souT:  in  this  respect  forms  are  like  the  healthy 
exercise  which  at  once  expresses  and  increases  the 
vigorous  life  of  the  body,  or  they  may  be  compared 
to  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  which  not  only  proceed  from 
its  inward  life,  but  catch  the  vitalising  mfluences  of 
the  light,  the  rain  and  the  atmosphere,  and  convey 
them  down  to  the  root 

VHiat,  then,  is  that  formalism  which  is  every- 
where in  the  scripture,  and  especially  in  the  dis- 
eoarses  of  our  Lord,  described  as  an  offence  and 
•n  abomination  in  .the  sight  of  God  ?  I  answer, 
formalism  is  the  substitution  of  the  outward  rite  in 
the  place  of  the  inner  spirit  and  life  of  the  soul ;  it 
Sa  the  green  leaf  which  stUl  hangs  upon  the  dead 
branch  which  has  been  lopped  onT 

— Dmnd  Loxton, 

(2079.)  The  Church  must  avoid  all  formalistu 
Undincm,  Fonns,  creeds,  litui^es  are  indispens- 
able. Apples  must  have  rinds;  nuts  must  have 
shells ;  com  must  have  husks ;  rising  walls  must 
have  scaffolding  ;  and  Christianity  must  have  these 
outside  forms  and  decencies.  But  mere  outward 
proprieties  will  not  make  a  useful  Church. 

— Talmagt. 

%  Htow  their  TsliM  li  to  IM  eaUniated. 

(208a)  In  avenr  work  are  two  things  to  be 
icgarded  ;  the  end  and  the  means.  The  thing  is 
to  be  chosen  as  being  good  in  itself ;  the  means  as 
bdng  good  for  attaining  that  end.  The  husband- 
man sows  not  for  the  sake  of  sowing,  but  of  pro- 
coring  food  for  man.  The  factory  is  constructed, 
and  me  road  laid  down,  with  a  view  to  something 
Quite  distinct  from  themselves  :  the  clothing  which 
ue  one  is  to  prepare,  the  distant  town  which  the 
other  is  to  enable  us  to  reach.  There  is  a  work  of 
God  to  be  done  on  earth  through  the  Church ; 
which,  like  all  other  works,  can  be  understood  only 
by  looking  to  its  end,  and  to  its  means  severally. 
Its  end  IS  called  in  scripture  man's  being  made 
**one  with  God,*'  and  therebv,  also,  one  with  his 
idlow-man.  It  is  fulfilled  in  the  condition  of 
human  spirits  ruled  by  faith,  that  worketh  by 
love ;  ana  in  the  harmony  which  this  establishes  in 
their  relation  one  to  another.  The  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Church  as  the  grand  means  to  tiiis 
end  being  accomplished,  both  in  and  through  the 
Chuch.    But  the  Church  as  a  body  of  men  placed 


in  circumstances,  some  common  to  all  men«  some 
temporary  and  local,  must  use  this  grand  means  i» 
a  vast  diversity  of  methods  and  channels.  Hence 
are  preaching  and  teaching,  arrangements  for  wor- 
ship, variety  of  office,  and  ministration  in  the  Church  { 
whatever  belongs  to  its  ordering  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  great  end.  And,  as  in  things  natura?, 
so  in  the  graind  roiritual  society  also,  the  means  are 
eood,  because  of  their  fitness  to  attain  the  end,  arid 
lor  no  other  reason :  the  machine  for  the  work  it 
does ;  the  road  for  the  ease  and  safety  with  which 
it  takes  us  to  our  destination;  the  Church  ordei 
and  services  for  their  aptness  to  strengthen  and 
diffiise,  in  the  Church  and  through  the  Church,  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  at  the  heart  of  a 
human  society.  — ^.  J,  Scott^  1866. 

(2081.)  None,  I  suppose,  will  contend,  if  the 
principle  of  expediency,  that  is  of  fitness  to  an  end, 
were  admissible  as  a  foundation  for  rules  of  the 
Church  during  scriptural  times,  that  it  is  inadmis- 
sible now :  that  plans  adopted  for  their  usefulness' 
sake  three  thousand  or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
may  not  for  usefulness'  sake  be  changed  for  others 
at  the  present  day.  It  seems  hardlv  needful  to  say, 
that  the  evidence  of  expediency  being  the  scriptund 
ground  for  such  arrangements,  would  not  in  any 
instance  be  a  reason  for  change,  but  only  a  procx 
of  the  lawfulness  of  change,  if  sufficient  reason  can 
be  shown.  What  was  suited  to  a  given  purpose  in 
Judea,  A.D.  34,  may  be  the  best  way  of  enfecting  the 
same  thing  in  England,  A.D.  184S:  then  in  the 
strength  of  such  reasonableness  let  it  abide.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  being  chosen  for  its  adaptation 
to  certain  circumstances,  these  have  passed  away, 
its  fitness  has  passed  along  with  them ;  and  there* 
fore  let  it  not  abide.  The  sundial,  if  it  stand  now 
surrounded  by  walls  that  shut  out  the  rays,  must  be 
shifted  into  the  sunshine.  If  the  sea  has  receded  by 
miles  from  the  ancient  harbour,  let  every  stone  of  it 
be  carried  down  within  the  water-mark.  The 
Church  is  too  venerable  in  her  primeval  and  eternal 
essence  for  her  to  need  or  to  care  to  amuse  an 
antiquarian  curiosity  with  the  maintenance  of  mere 
monuments  of  necessities  that  exist  no  longer. 

— ^.  7.  Scatty  1866. 

(2082.)  Those  forms  are  best  which  have  been 
longest  received  and  authorised  in  a  nation  by 
custom  and  use.         Sir  IV,  'lempU^  1628-2699. 

(2083.)  Forms  of  piety,  judiciously  used,  keep  up 
the  life  of  piety.  The  nut  that  has  too  thick  a  shell 
will  have  a  wasted  kernel,  and  that  which  has  too 
thin,  will  have  its  meat  liable  to  accident  and  decay, 
while  in  due  proportion  the  one  will  help  the  life 
and  growth  ot  the  other. 

t.  Anelent  forms  are  not  needleeHy  to  be  revived. 

(2084.)  The  faithful  minister  is  not  zealous  for 
the  introducing  of  old  useless  ceremonies.  The 
mischief  is,  some  that  are  most  violent  to  bring  such 
in  are  most  negligent  to  preach  the  cautions  in 
using  them ;  and  simple  people,  like  children  in 
eating  of  fish,  swallow  t>ones  ar  '  all.  to  their 
danger  of  choking.  — Fuller^  i6o8>i66i. 

C  Ancient  fbrmi  are  not  necessazUy  lerrloe- 
able  now. 

(2085.)  True  reverence  for  antiquity  seeks  a 
Church  presenting  the  cljearest  image  of  eternity  in 
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th«  midst  of  the  mutations  of  time.  This  she  b  to 
do  by  the  inward  vigour  of  the  essential  principles 
of  her  life,  dropping  off  forms  no  longer  useful,  as 
the  oak  has  dune  the  leaves  of  last  summer.  The 
live  oak  abides  the  same  by  its  vitality,  while  it 
changes  form  and  dimensions  by  growth  :  the  mass 
of  squared  timber  has  lost  its  power  of  assimilation, 
its  command  of  resources ;  death  enables  it  to 
remain  unchanged  in  form,  till  death  brings  decay 
that  changes  form  and  substance.  What  is  dead  is 
changed  from  without — what  lives  changes  from 
within.  Even  in  forms  and  methods,  the  old  is  not 
to  be  set  aside  for  being  old  ;  nay,  this  is  of  itself  so 
far  in  its  favour.  Let  its  antiquity  be  considered  as 
a  reason,  not  as  foreclosing  all  reattoning  about 
it. 

I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  there  are  no 
ordinances  of  the  Church  which  are  unalterable. 
Wliat  is  adapted  to  humanity,  as  such,  will  abide 
through  all  periods  of  human  history.  Sometimes 
this  eternal  adaptation  is  watched  over  bv  express 
declaration  of  the  authority  which  originally  estnb- 
lished  the  rule — sometimes  by  the  wisdom  bestowed 
on  the  succeeding  ages,  to  discern  that  it  is  still 
suitable  for  them.  Otherwise,  the  mere  existence 
of  a  regulation  in  the  Church,  or  iis  existence  during 
the  biblical  ages,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  spirit  in  him 
who  introduced  it,  or  its  express  Divine  authority  at 
the  season  and  in  the  place  of  its  introduction, 
constitutes  of  itself  no  authority,  divine  or  human, 
for  that  constitution  abiding  in  the  actual  state  of 
things.  That  a  minister,  for  instance,  wore  a 
certain  dress  in  the  second  century  may  be  a  good 
example  for  a  minister  in  the  nineteenth  wearing 
a  different  dress  :  because  that  worn  in  the  second 
may  have  been  the  ordinary  dress  of  decent  citizens, 
and  to  wear  the  ordinary  respectable  dress  of  our 
own  time  is  to  follow  that  example.  But  the  priest 
who  puts  on  the  chasuble  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
appearing  in  a  piece  of  strange  antiquity  to  strike 
the  beholder,  acts  on  a  contrary  principle.  With 
as  good  reason  a  modem  soldier  might  think  he 
resembled  Julius  Csesar  by  instituting  the  balista 
and  the  ram  in  the  place  of  field-pieces  and  batter- 
ing-cannon, and  in  encountering  a  foe  who  used 
these  new  resources  of  war. 

This  mistaken  formality  in  the  use  of  tradition 
shows  itself  in  all  quarters.  Because  George  Fox 
wore  the  homeliest  common  dress  ui  his  liire, 
setting  an  example  of  thrifty  simplicity,  the  modem 
Quaker  must  put  on  a  dress  which  is  not  at  all  homely, 
and  not  at  aii  common.  Because  Roman  court-houses 
were  granted  centuries  ago  for  the  meeting-places 
of  the  Christian  Church — which,  for  convewience, 
the  Church  thankfully  accepted~<:hurches  nowa- 
days must  have  the  ground -plan  of  a  Roman  court- 
house, whether  convenient  or  not  In  short, 
because  it  was  wise  and  good  to  act  in  a  certain 
manner  in  certain  circumstances,  we  fiincy  it  wise 
and  good  to  mimic  the  mere  outward  details  of  that 
procedure,  when  all  the  determining  circumstances 
are  changed  :  as  if,  because  protection  against  rain 
in  the  great  need  of  our  climate,  missionaries  were 
to  be  prepared  with  garments  of  water-proof  for  the 
dry  heats  of  Egypt :  as  if  some  traditionary  chemist 
were  to  apply,  as  a  remedy  for  gunshot  wounds, 
tome  proved  antidote  to  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
the  Picts,  with  whom  our  ancestors  made  war 
at    the    venerable  distance    of   fourteen  hundred 


years. 


— ^.  J.  SaHf,  1866. 


8L  An  poweilBM  to  xwvlw  a  dodlaiiiff  fidtb. 

(2086.)  To  expect  to  revive  a  declining  faith 
merely  by  multiplying  ceremonies,  is  as  hopeless  as 
to  multiply  pumps  in  a  dry  well  or  to  try  to  restore 
the  dead  by  mure  garments.  The  life  to  refill  these 
empty  veins  must  come  from  another  source.  It 
must  come  by  prayer,  firom  the  Spirit  of  God. 

— HuHtingt^Um 

t,  k  nralOpUoatlaii   of  fomn  Is  hortlle   to 

migioii. ' 

(2087.)  The  right  knowledge  of  God  vanishes 
when  men's  inventions  in  His  ordinances  come  to 
be  honoured.  As  painted  glass  in  your  windows 
hinders  the  light,  so  the  more  inveniions  of  men 
there  are  in  God*s  worship,  the  less  light  comes 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  As  some,  not  con- 
tented with  ordinary  plain  letters,  make  such 
flourishes  about  them  that  you  can  scarcely  tell  what 
they  are,  and  write  their  names  so  that  you  cannut 
tell  what  to  make  of  them, — so  many  men  thai  will 
not  content  themselves  with  plain  ordinances,— 
with  the  ordinances  of  Christ, — but  must  have 
flourishes  of  their  own  invention,  at  length  darken 
the  right  understanding  of  the  mind  and  truths  6k 
God,  so  that  you  know  not  what  to  make  of  them. 
**To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  salth  the 
prophet ;  '*  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
Word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.*'  If 
they  will  leave  the  law  and  the  testimony,  and  will 
do  according  to  their  own  inventions  in  Divine 
worship,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them, 
and  they  will  bring  darkne^s  upon  the  people.  In 
Col.  ii.  22,  it  is  said  of  the  rudiments  of  the  world 
and  the  ordinances  of  men  that  they  "perish  with 
the  using," — that  is,  there  is  no  emcacy  at  all  in 
them  to  do  any  good  unto  the  souls  of  men. 

"  Our  adversaries  call  images  and  picture  books 
to  teach  laymen ;  but  the  Scriptures  tell  us  they 
teach  a  lie.  And  if  they  be  layman's  books,  they 
are  full  of  errata  in  every  page, — yea,  there  are 
more  errata  than  true  lines.  The  best  that  we  can 
say  of  any  ceremonies  brought  into  the  Church  by 
men  (because  people  would  endeavour  to  excuse  the 
first  Reformers)  is,  that  they  thought  at  that  time 
they  were  required  because  of  the  dulness  of  men ; 
for  so  they  say  in  the  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer- 
book — that  it  was  to  stir  up  the  dull  minds  of  meiu 
But,  mark,  if  it  could  possibly  be  imagined  that 
theic  cculd  be  any  use  in  them  in  the  first  Reforma- 
tion (which,  indeed,  there  was  not,  but  rather  they 
did  hurt,  and  made  men*s  minds  more  dull,  as  I 
dare  appeal  to  you  who  have  lived  under  such 
inventions  of  men  in  God's  worship), — but  if  pos- 
sibly (I  say)  there  could  be  imagined  any  use  of 
them  at  the  first,  they  were  at  hesi  but  as  horn- 
books and  fescues  [pointers]  for  the  child liood  and 
infancy  of  the  Church.  They  say  themselves  that 
they  needed  such  things,  but  they  could  have  needed 
them  only  as  children  need  horn-books  and  fescues. 
And  is  it  seemly  always  to  learn  upon  them  ?  >Vhat 
knowledge  will  be  acquired  if,  when  you  set  your 
children  to  learn  to  read,  they  shall  be  kept  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  to  their  horn -books  ?  Now, 
thuf  would  our  prelates  [to-day  our  Puseyttes]  have 
debased  people  to  keep  them  continually  to  learn 
the  knowledge  of  God  by  these  their  b^garly 
elements."  — Burroughs^  1 599-1646. 

(2088.)  The  Christian  dispensation  is  distiiiguisheJ 
for  its  simplicity  in  the  worship  of  God.     Su^  er^ti- 
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tkn  delights  in  introducing  carnal  rites,  and  valoes 
ttself  a|Kin  its  own  opinionative  eoodneaa.  These 
men  mistake  the  swelling  of  a  dropsy  for  a  sub- 
atantial  growth,  and  presume  themselves  to  be 
more  holy  than  others,  for  their  proud  singularity. 
Superstition  is  like  ivy  that  twines  about  the  tree, 
and  is  its  seeming  ornament,  but  draws  its  vital 
sap,  and  under  its  verdant  leaves  covers  a  carcass. 
Thus  carnal  ceremonies  seem  to  adorn  religion,  but 
really  dispirit  and  weaken  its  efficacy. 

—Salter^  \%^ 

<3089.)  It  b  in  the  nature  of  a  religion  of  many 
forms  to  degenerate  into  one  of  form.  By  occupy- 
ix^  and  indeed  engrossing  the  aiiention  of  the 
woishipper  they  withdraw  it  from  the  state  of  his 
heart,  and  prove  as  pernicious  to  true  piety  as  a 
superabundance  of  leaves  to  the  plant  whose  sap  is 
n>ent  on  feeding  the  leaf,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
miit :  and  perhaps  some  churches  might  be  bene- 
fited by  a  free  use  of  the  knife  with  which  the 
gardener  prunes  away  the  flush  of  green  wood  to 
increase  the  crop  of  fruit 

Let  us  never  forget  that  forms  are  not  religion, 
but  only  its  drapery ;  and  that,  as  they  dress 
children  lightly  who  wish  to  brace  their  frames,  as 
the  labourer  throws  oflf  his  coat  to  work,  and  as  in 
the  ancient  games  the  candidates  stepped  into  the 
racecourse  unencumbered  with  many,  or  heavy, 
garments,  the  fewer  forms  which  religion  wears, 
cmsistent  with  decency  and  order,  the  more  robust 
»>e  will  grow — she  will  work  wiih  greater  eneigy — 
and,  like  one  of  the  beautiful  mould  and  symmetry, 
the  will  walk  with  more  native,  queenly  giace — 
when 

"  Unadoroed,  adonMd  the  most.** 

-^Guthrie, 

T.  Borlpturo  anthorlty  la  not  to  ba  demanded 
fbr  every  mtnnte  detail  of  eocdeslastlcal  arrasge- 


(209a)  If  any  be  so  vain,  as  to  demand  a  scrip- 
tnre-proof  of  this ;  [/>.,  the  keeping  a  register  of  the 
Church  members],  let  him  6rst  bring  me  a  scrip- 
ture>proof  that  he  may  read  with  spectacles,  or 
write  a  sermon  from  the  preacher's  mouth,  or  use 
notes  in  the  pulpit,  or  print,  &c.,  and  then  I  will 
give  him  proof  ol  this.  — Baxter, 

t.  Tlia  ftflly  of  an  Indlggrimlnatlng  »al  eonoenu 
lag  them. 

(2091.)  There  are  some  matters  of  opinion  and 
practice  that  are  but  in  the  skirts  of  religion  and 
godliness,  far  from  the  heart  of  it,  /.^.,  the  less  con- 
siderable questions  about  rites,  order,  discipline, 
&c  If  these  take  up  as  much  or  more  of  the  vitals 
of  godliness,  we  are  like  but  to  make  an  inconsider- 
able improvement  in  the  main.  And  then  whatever 
our  proficiency  be  in  minute  things,  and  such  as  are 
not  material,  it  will  turn  to  no  great  account  when 
God  comes  to  seek  for  fruit  If  we  be  more  busy 
about  the  fringe  and  lace  than  the  body  and  soul  of 
religion,  or  if  that  which  is  but  as  the  hair  be  of 
more  regard  with  us  than  the  head  of  it,  we  may  be 
fruitful  in  trifles,  but  barren  in  what  is  of  greatest 
value  and  consequence.  This  is  as  if  a  gardener 
should  take  much  pains  in  watering  and  pruning  one 
amall  branch  or  sprig,  but  should  do  nothing  at  all 
to  the  main  arms,  or  the  body  or  the  root  of  the  tree* 
That  is  not  the  way  to  make  it  bear  well 

— CiarJuon,  1621-1686. 


9.  Ara  not  to  ba  anforoed  hy  panaltles. 

(2092.)  I  must  confess  I  am  still  guilty  of  so 
much  weakness  as    to  be  confident   "that  some 
things,  not  evil  of  themselves,  may  have  accidents 
so  evil  as  mav  make  it  a  sin  to  him  that  shall  com- 
mand them.       Is  this  opinion  inconsistent  with  all 
government  ?    Yea,  I  must  confess  myself  guilty  of 
so   much  greater  weakness,  as  that    i  thought  I 
should  never  have  found  a  man  on  earth,  that  had 
the  ordinary   reason   of   a  man,   that   had   made 
question  of  it ;  yea  I  shall  say  more  than  that  which 
hath   offended,    viz.     "That   whenever  the  com- 
manding or  forbidding  of  a  thing  indiflerent  is  like 
to  occasion  more  hurt  than  good,  and  this  may  be 
foreseen,  the  commanding  or  forbidding  it  is  a  sin." 
But    yet  this    is    not    3ie   assertion    that  I    am 
chareeable  with,  but  that  "some  accidents  there 
may  oe  that  may  make  the  imposition  sinful.'*    Jf 
I  may  ask  it  without  accusing  others,  how  would 
my  crime  have  been  denominated  if  I  had  said  the 
contrary  ?    Should  1  not  have  been  judged  unmeet 
to  live  in  any  governed  society?    It  is  not  unlawful 
of  itself  to  command  out  a  navy  to  sea  ;  but  if  it 
were  foreseen  that  they  would  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  or  were  like  to  perish  by  any  accident,  and 
the  necessity  of  sending  them  were  small,  or  none, 
it  were  a  sin  to  send  them.     It  is  not  of  itself  un- 
lawful to  sell  poison,  or  to  give  a  knife  to  another, 
or  to  bid  another  do  it :  but  if  it  were  foreseen  that 
they  will  be  used  to  poison  or  kill  the  buyer,  it  is 
unlawful ;   and  I  think  the  law  would  make  him 
believe  it  that  were  guilty.     It  is  not  of  itself  un- 
lawful to  light  a  candle  or  set  fire  to  straw ;  but 
if  it  may  be  foreknown,  that  by  another's  negligence 
or  wilfulness,  it  is  like  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  or  to 
give  fire  to  a  train  and  store  of  gunpowder  that  is 
under  the  parliament  house,  when  the  king  and 
parliament  are  there :  I  crave  the  bishop's  pardon, 
for  believing  that  it  were  sinful  to  do  it,  or  com- 
mand it ;  yea  or  not  to  hinder  it  (in  any  such  case,) 
when  "  qui  non  vetat  peccare  cum  potest,  jubet." 
Yea,  though  going  to  God's  public  worship  be  of 
itself  so  far  from  being  a  sin,  as  that  it  is  a  duty,  yet 
I  think  it  is  a  sin  to  command  it  to  all  in  time  of  a 
raging  pestilence,  or  when  they  should  be  defending 
the  city  against  the  assault  of  an  enemy.     It  may 
rather  be  then  a  duty  to  prohibi:  it.     I  think  Paul 
spake  not  anything  inconsistent  with  the  govern- 
ment of  God  or  man,  when  he  bid  both  the  rulers 
and  people  of  the  Church,  not  to  destroy  him  with 
their  meat  foi  whom  Christ  died  :  and  when  he 
saith  that  he  hath  not  his  power  to  destruction,  but 
to  edification.     Yea,  there  are  evil  accidents  of  a 
thing  not  evil  of  itself,  that  are  caused  by  the  com- 
mander :  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the}'  may  prove 
his  command  unlawful. 

But  what  need  1  use  any  other  instances  than  that 
which  was  the  matter  of  our  dispute  ?  Suppose  it 
never  so  lawful  of  itself  to  kneel  in  the  reception  of 
the  sacrament,  if  it  be  imposed  b^  a  penalty  that  is 
incomparably  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  oflence, 
that  penalty  is  an  accident  of  the  command,  and 
makelh  it  by  accident  sinful  in  the  commander.  If 
a  prince  should  have  subjects  so  weak  as  tiiai  all 
of^  them  thought  it  a  sin  against  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  the  canons  of  the  General  Councils,  and 
many  hundred  years  practice  of  the  Church,  to  kneel 
in  the  act  ol  receiving  on  the  Lord's  day,  if  he 
should  make  a  law  that  all  should  be  put  to  death 
that  would  not  kneel,  when  he  foreknew  that  their 
,  consciences  would  command  them  all.  or  most  uf 
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tbeai,  to  die  rather  than  obey,  would  any  nuui  deny 
this  comnuuid  to  be  unlawful  by  this  accident? 
Whether  the  penalty  of  ejecting  ministers  that  dare 
not  put  away  all  that  do  not  kneel,  and  of  casting  out 
ail  the  people  that  scruple  it,  from  the  Church,  be 
too  great  for  such  a  circumstance  (and  so  in  the 
rest),  and  whether  this,  with  the  lamentable  state  of 
many  congregations,  and  the  divisions  that  will 
follow,  being  all  foreseen,  do  prove  the  impositions 
unlawful  which  were  then  in  question,  is  a  case  that 
I  had  then  a  clearer  call  to  speak  to  than  I  have 
now.  — Baxter^  1615-169X. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

1.  Deflnad. 

(2093.)  Friendship  Is  a  strong  and  habitual  Incli- 
nation in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good  and 
happiness  of  each  other. 

--Addison^  I67>-I7I9. 

t.  Ita  plaanirM  and  advaataffM. 

(2094.)  Friendship  improves  happiness,  and 
abates  misery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy,  and 
the  dividing  of  our  grieC  — Cicero, 

(2095.)  A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease 
and  dischargee  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  which 
passions  of  lul  kinds  do' cause  and  induce. 

— Lord  BaeoH^  1560-1626. 

(2096.)  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is 
confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friendship  is  all 
offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and  his 
deputy ;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend. 
How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man  cannot, 
with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself  I  A 
man  can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
much  less  extol  them  ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes 
brook  to  supplicate,  or  beg,  and  a  number  of  the 
like  :  but  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's 
mouth  which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own. 

— Lord  BacoH^  1 560-1626. 

(2097. )  Heraclitus  saith  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas, 
"  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best,"  and  certain  it  is  that 
the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  counsel  from 
another  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which  cometh 
from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment ;  which 
is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and 
customs.  So  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  nuin 
giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a 
friend  and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flat- 
terer as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy 
a^inst  flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a 
friend.  — Lord  Bacon^  1 560-1 026. 

(2098.)  A  friend  shares  my  sorrow,  and  makes 
it  but  a  moiety ;  but  he  swells  my  joy,  and  makes 
it  double.  For  so  two  channels  divide  the  river, 
and  lessen  it  into  rivulets,  and  make  it  fordable, 
and  apt  to  drink  up  at  the  first  revels  of  the  Syrian 
star ;  but  two  torches  do  not  divide,  but  increase 
the  flame.  And  though  my  tears  are  the  sooner 
dried  up  when  they  run  on  my  friend's  cheeks  in 
the  furrows  of  compassion ;  yet  when  my  flame 
has  kindled  his  lamp,  we  unite  the  glories,  and 
make  them  radiant,  like  the  golden  candlesticks 
that  bum  before  the  throne  of  God ;  because  thfiy  I 


shinetiy  numbers,  by  unions,  and  confederatloiis  of 
light  and  joy.  — Jeremy  Taylor^  161 3-1667. 

(2099.)  Get  some  Christian  friend  (whom  thoa 
mayest  trust  above  all  others)  to  be  thy  faithful 
monitor.  Oh,  that  man  hath  a  great  help  for  the 
maintaining  the  power  of  godliness  that  hath  in 
open-hearted  friend  that  dare  speak  his  heart  to 
him.  A  stander-by  sees  more  sometimes  of  a  man 
than  the  actor  can  do  of  himself,  and  is  more  fit  to 
judge  of  his  actions  than  he  of  his,  own  ;  sometimes 
self-love  blinds  us  in  our  own  cause,  that  we  see 
not  ourselves  as  bad  as  we  are ;  and  sometimes  we 
are  over-suspicious  of  the  worst  of  ourselves,  which 
makes  us  appear  to  ourselves  worse  than  we  are. 
Now,  that  thou  mayest  not  deprive  thyself  of  so 
great  help  from  thy  friend,  be  sure  to  keep  thy  heart 
ready  with  meekness  to  receive,  yea,  with  thankful- 
ness embrace,  a  reproof  from  his  mouth.  Those  that 
cannot  bear  plain  dealing  hurt  themselves  most ;  for 
by  this  they  seldom  bear  the  truth. 

— Gunudl^  1617-1619L 

(2100.)  Love  is  the  greatest  of  human  affectionj^ 
and  friendship  the  noblest  and  most  refined  improve^ 
ment  of  love.  — Soutk^  1 633- 1 7  i6b 

(2101.)  Friendship  is  the  shadow  of  the  evenings 
which  strengthens  with  the  setting  sun  of  life. 

— La  fontainey  1621-1695. 

(2102.)  Friendship  hath  the  skill  and  observation 
of  the  best  physician ;  the  diligence  and  vigilance 
of  the  best  nurse ;  and  the  tenderness  and  patience 
of  the  best  mother. 

— Lord  Clarendon^  160S-1673. 

(2103.)  We  learn  our  virtues  from  the  boson 
friends  who  love  us  ;  our  faults  from  the  enemy  who 
hates  us.  We  cannot  easily  discover  our  real  form 
from  a  friend.  He  is  a  mirror,  on  which  the 
warmth  of  our  breath  impedes  the  clearness  of  the 
reflection.  — Riekter,  1763-1825. 

(2104.)  He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a 
judicious  and  sympathising  friend  may  be  said  to 
have  doubled  hu  mental  resources. 

-^Robert  Hall,  1764-1831. 

(2105.)  A  man  in  adversity  is  like  a  shipwrecked 
and  dismantled  ship  upon  the  desert  strand,  he 
needeth  much  reparation  and  outfit  before  he  can 
be  of  use  to  any  one.  A  man  in  prosperity  is  like  a 
^hip  full -laden  with  costly  goods,  which  is  a  prize  to 
every  one  that  is  needed,  and  an  honour  to  every 
one  who  has  in  her  any  share  of  interest.  A  man 
who  is  rejected  and  despised  of  the  world  is  like  a 
ship  that  is  not  seaworthy,  in  which  no  one  will  risk 
an  atom  of  his  wealth,  and  which  proves  a  clog 
upon  ihe  course  of  any  free  and  fair  sailing  vessel ; 
whereas,  a  man  whom  the  world  embraceth  with  its 
favours,  and  who  flourisheth  in  prosperity,  is  like  a 
convoy  ship,  under  whose  lofty  and  unarmed  sides 
many  sail  in  safety. 

Who  is  he  that  hath  had  the  world  set  against 
him,  or  whom  the  world  hath  dashed  from  his 
anchorage  ground,  that  hath  not  known,  amidst 
these  l^kwaters  of  the  soul,  the  good  and  the 
strength  of  heart  there  b  in  a  friend  u]x>n  whom  to 
fall  back,  and  by  whom  to  be  received  as  into  a 
haven,  and  fitted  out  again  for  another  encounter? 
Happy  is  he  who  hath  one  into  whose  ear  his  soul 
may  tell  its  calamities,  show  its  weakness^  and  lay 
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open  Its  wounds ;  from  whose  lips  it  may  receive 
the  consolation  and  tender  counsels  it  needeth  ;  at 
whose  hand  accept  the  help,  and  if  need  be,  the 
medicine  which  cures  adversity,  and  whose  bitter- 
ness is  savoury  when  administeted  by  the  hand  of  a 
friend.  ^Irving^  1792-1834. 

t.  TtiM  Mendiliip  !■  ran. 

(2io6l)  Some,  through  a  kind  of  li^tness  in  them, 
use  their  friends  like  nosegays,  which  longer  than 
thej  are  fresh  are  in  no  reckoning. 

—Baynif  1617. 

(2107.)  The  friendship  of  most  men  is  like  some 
plants  in  the  water,  which  have  broad  leaves  on  the 
snrfaoe  of  the  water,  but  scarce  any  root  at  all ;  like 
^  lemons,  cold  within,  hot  without  ;  fiill  expressions, 
empty  intentions ;  speak  loud,  and  do  little ;  like 
drums  and  trumpets  and  ensigns  in  a  battle,  which 
make  a  noise  and  a  show,  but  act  nothing — mere 
liiendship  in  pretence  and  compliment,  that  can 
bow  handsomely,  and  promise  emphatically,  and 
speak  plausibly,  and  fo^et  all.  But  a  true,  real, 
active  friend,  whose  words  are  the  windows  of  his 
heart,  ^ftfioXa  walS^fMara  (the  noiifiers  of  his  affec- 
tions)—such  a  friend  is  rare  and  hardly  to  be  found. 

— Spencer^  1658. 

<2io8.)  There  are  some  drugs  very  wholesome, 
bot  very  bitter,  good  in  the  operation,  but  unkind 
in  the  palate :  as  the  common  saying  is,  "whole- 
some, but  not  toothsome."  Such  are  some  friends 
in  the  world,  real  in  their  love,  but  morose  in  their 
expressions  of  it,  that  a  man  is  almost  afraid  of  their 
very  kindnesses.  But  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  few  to 
meet  with  a  man  who  shall  ht  as  full  of  sweetness 
as  fidelity,  whose  love  is  not  like  a  pill  that  must  be 
wrapped  in  something  else  before  a  man  can  swallow 
it«  but  whose  candour  and  sereneness  make  his  love 
as  amiable  as  useful  to  his  friend  ;  so  that  he  may 
very  well  be  saki  to  deserve  the  character  given  to 
ooe  of  the  Roman  emperors,  **  Neminen  unqttam 
difnisU  Uistem:'*  of  such  a  disposition,  made  up  of 
love  and  sweetness,  of  such  a  balsamic  nature,  that 
is  all  for  healing  and  helpfulness. 

— Spmcer^  1658, 

<2i09 )  People  jronng  and  raw  and  sofl-natured 
think  it  an  easy  thmg  to  gain  love,  and  reckon  their 
own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  any  man's ;  but  when 
experience  shall  have  shown  them  the  hardness  of 
most  hearts,  the  hoUowness  of  others,  and  the  base- 
ness and  ingratitude  of  almost  all,  they  will  then 
find  that  a  friend  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  He 
only  who  made  hearts  can  unite  them. 

— Souths  1635-1716, 

(21  la)  When  a  man  shall  have  done  all  that  he 
can  to  make  one  his  friend,  and  emptied  his  puise 
to  create  endearment  between  them,  he  may,  in  the 
aid»  be  forced  to  write  vanity  and  frustration. 

Souths  1633-1716. 

(21 1 1.)  A  long  life  mav  be  passed  without  find- 
ing a  friend  in  whose  understanding  and  virtue  we 
can  equally  confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can 
value  at  once  for  its  justness  and  sincerity.  A  weak 
man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge.  A 
man  of  the  world,  however  penetrating,  is  not  fit  to 
counsel.  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  similitude  of 
manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates  the  other's 
fiulings  because  thqr  are  his  own.    Friends  are 


tender,  and  unwilling  to  give  pjun ;  or  they  are  in- 
terested, and  fearful  to  of&nd. 

— Dr.  S,  yokmoH^  1 709-1 784. 

(2112.)  When  Socrates  was  building  himself  a 
house  at  Athens,  being  asked  by  one  that  observed 
the  littleness  of  the. design,  why  a  man  so  eminent 
would  not  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his 
dignity?  he  replied,  that  he  should  think  him- 
self sufficiently  accommodated  if  he  could  see  that 
narrow  habitation  filled  with  real  friends.  Such  ^ 
was  the  opinion  of  this  great  master  of  human  life, 
concerning  the  unfrequency  of  such  a  union  of  minds 
as  might  deserve  the  name  of  friendship,  that  among 
the  multitudes  whom  vanity  or  curiosity,  civility  or 
veneration,  crowded  about  him,  he  did  not  expect 
that  very  spacious  apartments  would  be  necessary  to 
contain  all  that  should  r^ird  him  with  sincere 
kindness  or  adhere  to  him  with  steady  fidelity. 

So  many  qualities  are  indeed  requisite  to  the 
possibility  of  friendship,  and  so  many  accidents 
must  concur  to  its  rise  and  its  continuance,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  content  themselves  without 
it,  and  supply  its  place  as  they  can  with  interest 
and  dependence.   — Dr.  S,  Johnson^  1 709-1 784. 

C  Ttna  and  Cslse  MandBblp. 

(2 1 1 3.)  False  friendship  is  like  the  ivy,  decays 
and  ruins  the  wall  it  embraces ;  but  true  friendship 
gives  new  life  and  animation  to  the  object  it  sup- 
ports. — Robert  Burton,  1 556-1 64a 

(21 14.)  Yon  mav  distinguish  worldly  friendship 
from  that  which  is  holy  and  virtuous,  as  the  poison-  / 

ous  honey  of  Hej^c]^  is  known  from  the  other :  ^n^jr 
for  as  the  honey  of  Heraclea  is  sweeter  to  the  tongue 
than  the  ordinary  honey,  because  of  the  juice  of 
the  aconite,  which  gives  it  an  additional  sweetness, 
so  worldly  friendship,  ordinarily,  produces  a  great  * 
profusion  of  sweet  words,  passionate  expressions, 
with  admiration  of  beauty,  behaviour,  and  other 
sensual  qualities,  whereas  holy  friendship  speiks  a 
plain  ana  sincere  language,  and  commends  nothing 
but  virtue  and  the  grace  of  God,  the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  it  subsists. 

As  the  honey  of  Heraclea,  when  swallowed  down, 
occasions  a  giddiness,  so  false  friendship  breeds  a 
vertigo  in  the  mind,  which  makes  persons  stagger 
in  chastity  and  devotion,  carrying  them  on  to  affected, 
wanton,  and  immoderate  looks,  sensual  caresses, 
&c  But  holy  friendship  has  no  looks  but  what  are 
simple  and  modest ;  no  caresses  but  pure  and  sin- 
cere ;  no  sighs  but  for  heaven ;  no  familiarities 
but  spiritual ;  no  complaints  but  when  God  is  not 
beloved, — infallible  marks  of  honesty. 

As  the  honey  of  Heraclea  is  troublesome  to  the 
sight,  so  this  worldly  friendship  dazzles  the  judg- 
ment to  such  a  degree  that  they  who  are  infected, 
therewith  think  they  do  well  when  they  do  ill,  and 
believe  their  excuses  and  pretexts  for  two  reasons. 
They  fear  the  light  and  love  darkness.  Dut  holv 
firiendship  is  clear-sighted,  and  never  hides  herself 
but  appears  willingly  before  such  as  are  good. 

In  fine,  the  honey  of  Heraclea  leaves  a  gieat  bit- 
terness in  the  mouth;  so  fake  friendships  change 
into  lewd  and  carnal  words  and  demands,  or,  in 
case  of  refusal,  into  injuries,  slanders,  imposture, 
sadness,  confusion,  and  jealousies,  whidi  olten  ter- 
minate in  downright  madness.  But  diaste  friend- 
ship is  always  equally  hoDest,  civil  and  amiable^ 
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■ad  oeTer  c1uinges»  but  Into  a  more  perfect  and 
pore  union  of  spirits.  — Fronds  Di  Sales. 

B.  Should  aettbtr  be  ftemadliAttUy,  nor  oaxtled 

tOOECOSS, 

(21 1 5.)  Procure  not  friends  in  haste,  and  when 
thou  hast  a  friend  part  not  with  him  in  haste. 

— Sahm, 

(21 1 6.)  Too  much  friendship  makei  way  for  hatred. 
Yea,  in  truth  there  is  no  enmity  so  dangerous  as 
that  which  has  its  foundations  upon  the  ruins  of 
love.  And  as  in  nature,  the  purest  substance  is 
turned  into  the  most  loathsome  corruption  ;  so  the 
hottest  love,  which  has  no  oiher  ground  but  carnal 
respect,  degenerates  oftentimes  into  the  roost  deadly 
and  hurtful  enmity.  For  being  privy  to  ail  their 
friends*  secrets,  counsels,  and  conditions,  they  are 
the  more  enabled  thereby  to  do  them  the  greater 
mischief  when  their  love  is  turned  to  malice.  Even 
as  a  traitor  is  much  more  dangerous  than  a  professed 
enemy ;  and  a  fugitive  soldier  more  pernicious  in 
time  of  war  than  he  that  assaults  with  open 
violence.  — Dawnatne^  1644. 

(21 17.)  Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  height: 
vif  it  rush  to  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of  breath. 

— Z  Fuiler,  1608-1661. 

(21 18.)  I  will  take  heed  both  of  a  speedy  friend 
and  a  slow  enemy.  Love  is  never  lasting  that  flames 
before  it  burns.  And  liate,  like  wetted  coals,  throws 
a  fiercer  heat  when  fire  gets  the  mastery.  As  the 
first  may  quickly  fail ;  so  the  latter  will  hardly  be 
altered.  Early  fruits  rot  soon.  As  quick  wits  have 
seldom  sound  judgment,  which  should  make  them 
continue ;  so  friendship  kindled  suddenly  is  rarely 
found  with  durability  of  affection.  Enduring  love 
is  ever  built  on  virtue ;  which  no  man  can  see  in 
another  at  once.  — Felltham^  1668. 

(21x9.)  In  the  choice  of  a  bosom  friend,  lome 
respect  ought  to  be  had  to  his  prudence.  Some 
men,  though  holy,  are  indiscreet,  and  in  point  of 
secrets  are  like  sieves — can  keep  nothing  committed 
to  them,  but  let  ail  run  through.  A  bUb  of  secrets 
is  a  traitor  to  society,  as  one  that  causes  much  dis- 
sension. It  is  good  to  try  him  whom  we  intend  for 
a  bosom  friend  before  we  trust  him ;  as  men  prove 
their  vessels  with  water  before  they  fill  them  with 
wine  :  if  we  find  them  leaking,  they  will  be  useless 
to  that  purpose.  Many  complain  of  the  treachery 
of  their  friends,  and  say,  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
in  trust  they  have  found  treason  ;  but  most  of  these 
men  have  greatest  cause,  if  all  things  be  duly  weigh- 
ed, to  complain  of  themselves  for  makinp;  no  better 
choice,  lie  is  rightly  served  in  all  men's  judgments, 
who  has  his  liquor  running  out,  which  he  puts  into 
a  leaking  vessel  or  riven  dish. 

Too  many  are  like  the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  nothing 
unks  to  the  bottom,  but  everything  thrown  into  it 
swims  at  the  top,  and  is  in  sight 

Companions  of  my  secrets  are  like  locks  that  be- 
long to  a  house  :  whilst  they  are  strong  and  close, 
they  preserve  me  in  safety ;  but  weak  and  open, 
they  expose  me  to  danger,  and  make  me  a  prey  to 
others. 

If  thou  hast  found  a  man  false  once,  beware  of 
him  the  second  time.  He  deserves  to  break  his 
■hins  that  stumbles  twice  at  one  stone.  That 
proverb  of  the  Italians  is  worthy  of  consideration  : 
**  If  a  man  deceive  me  once,  it  is  his  own  £ault ;  if  a 


second  time,  it  b  my  fault."  He  had  need  to  sit 
sure  who  backs  that  horse  which  once  has  cast  hia 
rider.  —SwiMn^ck^  1673, 


(212a)  A  long  novitiate  of  acquaintanoe  abonld 
precede  tlie  vows  of  friendship. 

—Lord  BoUngbroke^  tdyS-tysi. 

(212 1.)  We  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  per- 
sons of  such  worih  and  honour  for  our  friends,  that 
if  they  should  ever  cease  to  be  so^  they  will  not 
abuse  our  confidence,  nor  give  us  cause  to  fear 
them  as  enemies.  — Addison^  1 67  2- 1 7 1 91 

(2122.)  Real  friendship  is  a  slow  grower,  and 
never  thrives  unless  engrafted  upon  a  stock  of  Icnown 
and  reciprocal  merit 

^Lord  Chesterfield^  1694-1773. 

6.  nionld  bo  tonnad  only  with  the  good. 

(2123.)  Not  to  sin  the  sins  of  the  place  we  live  in, 
is  as  strange  as  for  pure  liquor  tunned  up  in  a  musty 
vessel  not  to  smell  of  the  cask.  Egypt  will  teech 
even  a  Joseph  to  swear  :  a  Peter  will  learn  to  c4x*se 
in  the  high  priest's  hall.  A  good  example  hath  not 
so  much  power  to  make  us  good,  as  a  bad  one  haih 
to  make  us  evil.  One  man  sick  of  the  plague  will 
sooner  infect  ten  sound  unes  than  ten  sound  men 
can  cure  him.  The  flocks  feeding  among  the  bushes 
will  leave  some  of  their  wool  behind  them :  it  is 
hard  to  live  in  the  forest  of  impiety  and  to  reser%'e 
integrity.  Sin  upon  earth  is  in  its  own  soil,  grows 
without  planting  or  any  pains  bestowed  on  it ; 
much  more  when  it  is  manured  with  applauses  and 
practice.  But  virtue  is  like  some  precious  seed 
fetched  from  Paradise,  which  will  hardly  grow  here 
without  special  care  and  indulgence.  It  is  not  safe 
venturing  among  the  wicked  m  confidence  of  our 
own  strength ;  no  more  than  it  is  to  run  among 
thieves,  in  hope  that  they  will  not  rob  us.  ilow 
many  breathe  in  this  world  like  men  sleeping  in  a 
boat,  carried  down  the  stream  even  to  their  grave's 
end  without  waking  to  think  where  they  are ! 
Therefore,  if  we  may  be  our  own  disposers,  seek 
we  our  lot  among  the  righteous. 

— Adorns^  1654. 

(2124.)  All  company  with  unbelievers  or  misbe* 
lievers  is  not  condemned.  We  find  a  Lot  in  Sodom, 
Israel  with  the  Egyptians,  Abraham  and  Isaac  with 
their  Abimelechs ;  roses  among  thorns,  and  pearls 
in  mud ;  and  Jesus  Christ  among  publicans  and 
sinners.  So  neither  we  be  infected,  nor  the  name 
of  the  Lord  wronged,  to  converse  with  them,  that 
we  may  convert  them,  is  a  holy  course.  But  still 
we  must  be  among  them  as  strangers :  to  pass 
through  an  infected  place  is  one  thing,  to  dwell  in 
it  another.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  men  are 
His ;  wheresoever  God  shall  find  the  merchant,  le( 
him  be  sure  to  find  God  in  every  place. 

—Adame^  1654. 

(2125.)  It  is  thy  interest  to  choose  only  the  godly 
for  thy  friends.  Others  will  one  time  or  other  prove 
false.  These  men  will  stick  closer  than  a  brother: 
Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith  1  such  love  wit] 
be  firm.  Ungodly  men  may  be  about  us,  as  mice 
w\  a  bam,  whilst  something  is  to  be  had  ;  but  when 
all  the  com  is  gone,  they  are  gone  too ;  if  thou 
ceasest  to  give,  they  will  cease  to  love.  When  the 
weather  is  foui,  as  swallows,  though  they  chattered 
,  about  our  chimneys,  and  chattered  in  our  chambci% 
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they  win  take  their  fligfat,  and  leave  nothing  behind 
bat  dirt  and  dung  as  the  pledge  of  their  friendship. 
Hainan's  friends,  who  when  he  was  in  &vour  were 
rsady  to  kiss  his  feet,  no  sooner  saw  the  king 
Incensed  against  him,  but  they  were  as  ready  to  cover 
his  face,  and  help  hiro  to  a  halter.  There  is  no 
£Buth  in  that  man  who  has  no  fear  of  the  great  God. 

— Surinnock,  1673. 

(2126.)  Hasten  oot  of  evil  company,  if  thou  hast 
no  hopes  of  doing  good.  That  company  may  well 
be  to  thee  an  the  torrid  zone,  where  wickedness  sits 
in  the  chair,  and  religion  is  made  a  footstool. 
Though  thou  mayest  pass  through  such  a  climate 
as  thy  occasions  require,  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  dwell 
in  so  unwholesome  an  air ;  men  that  are  forced  to 
walk  by  unsavoury  carcases,  hold  their  breath,  and 
hasten  awav  as  soon  as  they  can.  It  is  ill  being  an 
inhabitant  m  any  place  where  God  is  an  exile. 

— ^wMiMfi,  1673. 

(2127.)  Bird?;  of  a  feather  will  flock  together. 
Servants  of  ihc  same  Lord,  if  faithful,  will  jom  with 
their  fellows,  and  not  with  the  servants  of  His 
enemy. 

When  a  man  comes  to  an  inn,  you  may  give  a 
notable  guess  for  what  place  he  intends  by  the 
company  he  inquires  after;  his  question, — "Do 
jou  know  of  any  travelling  towards  London?  I 
should  be  heartily  glad  of  their  company/' — will 
speak  his  mind  and  his  course.  If  he  hear  of  any 
bound  for  another  coast,  he  regards  them  not ; 
but  if  he  know  of  any  honest  passengers  that  are 
to  ride  in  the  same  road,  and  set  out  tor  the  same 
dty  with  himself,  he  sends  to  them,  and  begs  the 
favour  of  their  good  company.  I'his  world  is  an 
inn,  all  men  are  in  some  sense  pilgrims  and  stran- 
gers, they  have  no  abiding  place  here.  Now 
the  company  they  inquire  after,  and  delight  in, 
whether  those  that  walk  in  the  ** broad  way"  of 
the  flesh,  or  those  who  walk  in  the  "narrow  way" 
of  the  Spirit,  will  declare  whether  they  are  going 
towards  heaven,  or  towards  hell.  A  wicked  man 
will  not  desire  the  company  of  them  who  walk  in 
a  contrary  way,  nor  a  saint  delight  in  their  society 
who  go  cross  to  his  journey.  "  Can  two  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed  ?  " 

The  young  partridges  hatched  under  a  hen,  go 
for  a  time  along  with  her  cliicUens.  and  keep  them 
company,  scraping  in  the  earth  together  ;  but  when 
they  are  grown,  up,  and  their  wings  fll  for  the 
purpose,  they  mount  up  into  the  air,  and  seek  for 
birds  of  their  own  nature.  A  Christian,  before  his 
conversion,  is  brought  up  under  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, and  walks  in  company  with  his  "cursed  crew," 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world  ;  but  when  the 
Spirit  changes  his  dispusition,  he  quickly  changes 
his  companions,  and  delights  only  in  the  "saints 
that  are  on  earth."  — ^zcwinori,  1673. 

(2i28i.)  A  Christian  should  always  be  giving 
eood  or  taking  good,  and  that  company  is  not  for 
nim  that  will  neither  give  nor  take  this.  What 
should  a  merchant  do  where  there  is  no  buying  or 
ieliing?  —Gurftall^  1607-1679. 

(2129.)  When  a  man  is  in  a  strange  country  a 
thousand  miles  off,  it  doth  him  good  to  meet  with 
his  own  countrymen,  and  talk  with  them  about  his 
CrieDds,  and  fam'ly,  and  his  estate  and  inheritance, 
aod  home  which  he  must  return  to  $  one  hour  of 
disoomsc  issweeter  to  him  than  a  hundred  with 


the  strangers  of  the  country  about  matters  that  are 
little  to  him  :  so  is  it  here;  a  Christian  that  knoweth 
he  is  a  stranger  in  this  world,  and  that  his  God. 
his  salvation, liis  home,  his  inheritance  are  all  in  the 
world  to  come  ;  he  had  far  rather  discourse  with  a 
heavenly-minded  man  about  his  Father  and  ever* 
lasting  works  and  blessedness,  than  with  worldly 
men  about  thb  world.         — Baxter^  161 5-1691. 

(213a)  We  insensibly  slide  into  the  manners  of 
those  with  whom  we  daily  converse  and  const^tly 
live :  we  catch  the  flame  of  virtue  from  them,  by 
being  always  near  them.  For  goodness  does  not 
only  communicate  favours  and  kindness ;  it  even  in 
some  measure  communicates  itself.  Just  as  those 
who  have  been  long  amung  the  most  fragrant  ob- 
jects not  only  are  del^hted  with  the  odour  that 
breathes  from  them,  some  of  the  very  fragrancy 
cleaves  to  and  remains  with  them;  they  Ix^ome 
fragrant  themselves  by  staying  long  among  objects 
that  are  sa  — Seen,  1 747. 

7.  ProfltlMtiiMi  Of  firlmdililpwlth  the  unirodlj. 

(2131.)  Such  friends  as  are  tied  unto  us  in  mere 
worldly  bonds  are  not  to  be  esteemed,  for  when  the 
bonds  are  broken  the  friends  are  scattered  :  like 
chaff  or  some  such  light  matter,  which  lies  with  the 
good  wheat  in  the  sunsliine  and  calm,  but  separates 
Itself  and  flies  away  when  the  least  blast  of  wind 
blows ;  or  like  unto  the  reed  which  stands  upright  and 
seems  stiff  and  strong  in  fair  weather,  but  bows  and 
bends  any  way  when  the  storm  comes.  So  these 
worldly  friends,  whilst  the  sun  of  pro.^perity  shines, 
adhere  .to  us  and  seem  firm  and  constant,  as  though 
they  would  never  leave  us;  but  when  the  least 
tempest  of  trouble  comes,  and  when  the  world 
seems  to  frown,  they  either  hang  down  the  head, 
and  will  not  see  us,  or  frame  idle  excuses  why  they 
cannot  help  us.  Or,  like  Job's  comforters,  they 
make  poverty  a  crime,  and  argue  and  infer  our 
faultiness,  because  we  are  fallen  into  affliction. 
And  therefore  let  us  not  make  choice  of  such 
friends  if  we  have  them  not,  nor  trust  unto  them  if 
we  have  them.  For  like  the  reed  they  will  bow 
and  flee  from  us,  when  being  almost  drowned  in 
misery,  we  labour  to  catch  hold  of  them, — or  else 
breaking  in  our  hands  will  wound  us  when  we  rely 
upon  them.  Or  like  the  briar,  they  \^ill  fleece  us 
of  our  wool  when  we  flee  to  them  for  succour.  Or 
like  an  old  ruinous  house,  when  we  come  to  them 
for  protection  against  the  storm,  they  uill  fall  upon 
us  and  beat  us  to  the  ground  with  their  oppressions. 

< — Ocwname,  1642. 

(2132.)  Worldly  friends  are  like  hot  water, 
that  when  cold  weather  comes,  is  soon  frozen. 
Like  cuckoos,  all  summer  they  will  sing  a  scurvy 
note  to  thee,  but  they  are  gone  in  July  at  furthest: 
sure  enough  before  the  fall.  They  flatter  a  rich 
man,  as  we  feed  beasts,  till  he  be  fat,  and  then  feed 
on  him.  —  Adams ,  1654. 

(2133.)  The  leaves  drop  from  the  trees  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn  ;  such  is  the  friendship  of  this 
world :  whilst  the  sap  of  wealth  and  honour  lasts 
with  me,  and  whilst  1  enjoy  a  summer  of  prosperity 
my  friends  swarm  in  abundance ;  but  in  the  winter 
of  adversity  they  will  leave  me  naked.  Oh,  how 
miserable  is  that  person  who  has  no  friend  but  of 
this  world.  ^  SwnnifcA,  i6y^ 
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(2134.)  The  heftt  and  light  of  a  wicked  man's 
love,  as  a  lamp,  is  fed  with  and  flows  from  some 
earthly  substance,  and  is  extinguished  when  that  is 
denied  ;  but  the  heat  and  light  of  a  saint's  friend- 
ship, as  the  solar  rays,  spring  from  a  heavenly  cause, 
and  therefore  will  continue. 

My  ungodly  companion  may  abound  In  frothy 
worifs,  but  1  must  expect  no  faithful  deeds  from 
him,  if  ever  I  come  to  sufferings.  Like  a  drum  in  a 
battle,  he  may  make  a  grand  sound,  but  will  act 
nothing  for  my  succour.  Like  a  cipher,  though 
DOW  in  prosperity  he  stands  for  thousands,  in  any 
adversity  he  will  stand  for  nothing. 

— ^WfffMfi,  1673. 

(313SO  ^^  I  converse  with  great  or  rich  men, 
what  disdainful  looks  do  they  give  me  1  at  what  a 
distance  do  they  behold  me  I  It  is  hard  to  obtain 
the  liberty  of  speaking  to  them  ;  but  if  I  would 
obtain  their  favour,  it  will  cost  me  more  than  it  did 
the  chief  captain  for  his  Roman  freedom  ;  unless  I 
can  pjatify  their  lusts,  I  musC  not  expect  their  love. 
Their  friendship  can  hardly  be  got  without  a  breach 
with  my  God ;  and  what  wise  man  would  lose  the 
good  will  of  the  Lord  for  the  gain  of  the  whole 
world  ?  When  I  have  by  many  friends,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  and  even  danger  to  my  soul,  pro- 
cured their  favour,  how  little  am  I  the  belter  for  it  1 
The  roost  rotten  tree  is  not  so  hollow ;  for,  as  cun- 
ning  wrestlers,  they  will  get  within  roe  to  give  me 
a  £&IL  The  wind  itself  is  not  mure  wavering  than 
they  are ;  except  I  can  be  contented  to  be  their  foot- 
stool, that  by  their  treading  upon  me,  they  may  be 
lifted  higher  in  the  world,  1  must  expect  to  be  quite 
cast  by.  It  is  possible,  whilst  they  may  make  some 
use  of  me  to  decoy  and  trepan  others,  or  to  raise 
and  advance  themselves,  they  may  carry  me  upon 
their  shoulders,  as  men  do  their  ladders,  when  there 
b  hope  thereby  of  climbing  to  their  desired  heights ; 
but  when  that  is  done,  or  if  the  ladder  prove  too 
short,  they  will  throw  it  upon  the  ground  1 

^■^winnock^  1673. 

(2136.)  Friendship  contracted  with  the  wicked 
decreases  from  hour  to  hour,  like  the  early  shadow 
of  the  morning ;  but  friendship  with  the  virtuous 
will  increase  like  the  shadow  of  the  evening,  till  the 
•un  of  life  shall  set.  — herder, 

(2137.)  Such  amities,  being  but  transitory,  melt 
away  like  snow  in  the  sun.  — Sales, 

t.  Peirtloiumouoffrleiidililpwltlttlieiiiiffodly. 

(2138.)  As  some  little  creatures  do  bite  us,  and 
we  scarcely  feel  it,  but  afterwards  we  shall  well 
perceive  that  they  have  bitten  us;  so,  though  we 
perceive  not  the  hurt  that  cometh  by  ill  company  at 
the  first,  yet  we  shall  find  it  afterwards. 

"^Cawdrayf  1 609. 

(2139.)  Let  not  any  so  much  presume  upon  their 
own  strength,  as  to  imagine  that  they  can  retain 
their  sincerity,  though  they  keep  wicked  company, 
and  rather  convert  them  to  good,  than  be  perverted 
by  them  to  evil,  seeing  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  "To  be  gcxxl  among  the  good,"  says 
Beiuanl,  "has  in  it  health  and  safety  ;  among  the 
wicked  to  be  so,  is  also  commendable  and  praise- 
worthy; in  that,  happiness  is  joined  with  much 
security  ;  in  this,  much  virtue  with  difficulty."  For 
as  he  who  is  running  down  the  hill  can  sooner  pull 


with  him  one  that  is  ascending,  than  be  wlio  Is 
going  up  can  cause  him  to  ascend  that  is  running 
down :  so  he  who  holds  an  headlong  course  in 
wickedness  can  more  easily  carry  with  him  one  that 
is  ascending  the  hill  of  virtue,  being  a  motion  con- 
trary to  natural  disposition,  than  he  can  cause  him 
to  ascend  with  him.  For  in  common  experience 
we  see,  that  the  worser  state  prevails  more  in  altei- 
ing  the  better  to  its  condition,  than  the  better  to 
make  the  worse  like  itself.  The  infected  are  not 
so  soon  cured  by  the  sound,  as  they  are  tainted  with 
their  contagion.  Rotten  apples  lying  with  the 
sound  are  not  restored  to  soundness,  but  the  sound 
are  corrupted  with  their  rottenness.  Dead  carcases 
united  to  living  bodies  are  not  thereby  revived, 
unless  it  be  by  miracle,  as  we  see  in  Elijah  and 
Peter;  but  the  living,  if  they  continue  any  time 
united  to  the  dead,  partake  with  them  in  their 
mortality  and  corruption.  And  thus  it  b  in  oar 
spiritual  state,  wherein  the  worse  more  prevails  to 
corrupt  the  better,  than  the  better  to  reform  the 
worse.  — Dcwnawu^  1^44 

(2140.)  "That  friendship,**  says' Basil,  "b  very 
harmful  which  b  contracted  with  maliciousness. 
For  it  is  the  law  and  condition  of  this  friendship, 
by  a  similitude  of  nature,  to  infuse  wickedness  into 
those  who  are  in  amity  with  them.  For  as  ia 
pestilent  places,  the  air  steal inglv,  and  by  little  and 
tittle,  infects  the  whole  body  wiin  a  hidden  disease ; 
so  through  wicked  acquaintance,  we  suck  in  mani« 
fold  evils,  although  we  do  not  presently  perceive  the 
discommodity  of  it"  In  which  respect  we  are  to 
contemn,  yea,  to  hate  this  friendship  of  wicked 
worldlings,  as  being  but  like  sugar  which  entices  us 
to  drink  the  poison  of  sin ;  and  the  devil's  most 
prevailing  orator,  in  persuading  us  to  neglect  all 
duty,  and  to  set  our  hearts  open  for  the  entertain* 
ing  of  sin.  Manifold  evib  come  unto  us  through 
Uie  familiar  society  of  Mricked  worldlings. 

Against  which,  if  any  shall  object  their  own 
experience,  namely,  that  they  liave  irequenied  such 
company  and  entertained  such  love  and  amity,  and 
yet  feel  themselves  never  the  worse,  to  such  I 
answer,  that  either  they  are  so  bad  already,  that 
they  cannot  be  made  much  worse ;  or  have  but  a 
little  while  been  linked  in  this  fellowship,  and  so  the 
poison  has  not  as  yet  its  operation  ;  or  if  longer  time 
they  have  consorted  with  them  and  feel  no  ill,  it  b 
because  wickedness  has  grown  on  them  by  degrees, 
and  has  therefore  through  their  negligence  t>eea 
insensible,  they  having  rather  declin^  l>y  little 
and  little,  than  suddenly  fallen  into  these  mischiefs. 
But  let  not  thb  encourage  them  in  their  course. 
Great  floods  do  not  suddenly  rise,  but  after  much 
dropping ;  metals  are  not  presently  melted  as  soon 
as  tney  are  put  into  the  furnace ;  ^reen  wood  does 
not  forthwith  flame  out  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  on  the 
fire ;  but  yet  within  a  while  with  much  and  often 
raining  the  water  arises,  with  great  and  continual 
heat  the  metals  melt,  and  the  green  wood  after 
some  weak  resistance  b  consumed.  And  so,  although 
the  fire  of  God*s  grace  is  not  quenched  at  first  with 
this  water  of  worldly  wickedness,  yea,  rather,  perhaps 
it  may  through  opposition  make  it  to  gather  strength 
and  bum  more  hotly ;  but  yet  if  it  be  much  and 
often  cast  ujpon  it,  it  will  in  the  end  put  it  out. 
"Although,  says  Isodorus,  "thou  wert  made  of 
iron,  yet  standing  continually  before  a  great  fire, 
thou  wouldst  at  last  be  dissolved  ;  and  he  that  otill 
awelletn  at  the  next  door  to  danger  cannot  long 
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be  tade.**  •  ...  As  therefore  those  diseases  which 
grow  upon  us  by  degrees  upon  small  and  not  appa- 
rent causes  are  of  ail  others  the  most  dangerous  and 
incurable,  so  these  spiritual  diseases  of  the  soul 
which  steal  upon  us  little  by  little  are  not  easily 
cured,  and  most  endanger  us,  because  they  are 
not  discerned  until  custom  has  given  them  full 
possession,  and  as  it  were  turned  them  into  nature. 
And  as  men  are  no  less  fearful  of  a  lingering 
consumption  than  of  a  hot  burning  ague,  because 
k  doth  more  certainly  destroy  us,  though  it  doth 
not  assault  us  with  like  violence ;  so  that  corruption, 
which  stealingly  infects  us  through  the  famitiari^ 
and  near  friendship  which  we  have  with  a  civil 
worldling,  doth  oftentimes  more  endanger  "cz  than 
all  the  violent  provocation  of  men  notoriously 
I,  whereby  they  labour  suddenly  and  all  at 
to  plunge  us  beullung  into  wickedness. 

— Di/wname^  1^44* 

(3141.)  There  b  a  generation  of  men  that  lavish 
*ir  estates,  as  we  say,  fling  the  house  out  at  the 
windows,  that  call  themselves  good  fellows.  But 
good  fellows  and  evil  men  are  incompatible.  They 
art*  like  Simon  and  Levi,  sworn  brothers,  but 
brethren  in  evil.  Perhaps  they  have  more  society 
than  honest  men,  but  not  so  eood  society.  Briars 
and  thorns  twine  more  together  than  guod  plants. 
God  is  not  in  this  fellowship ;  you  shall  meet  liim 
at  the  church,  not  at  the  ale-house.  But  Satan  puts 
in  for  a  part :  sometimes  one  drunkard  plays  the 
devil  with  another,  in  stabbing  or  overloading  with 
drink ;  but  if  there  be  not  always  a  personate  devil, 
there  b  always  a  personal  devil ;  Satan  himself 
stands  by.  In  this  fellowship,  riot  is  the  host, 
drunkenness  the  guest,  swearing  keeps  the  reckon- 
ings lust  holds  the  door,  and  beggary  nays  the  shot. 

-^Aaams^  1654. 

(2142.)  It  b  opportunity  that  makes  thieves. 
Look  what  a  clear  buntain  b  to  the  thirsty,  what 
a  shade  to  the  scorched  traveller ;  such  is  occasion 
to  a  man  that  b  acc}istomed  to  do  evil.  Physicians 
may  converse  with  sick  men,  and  cure  them ;  but 
it  their  disease  be  dangerous  or  contagious,  they 
will  not  easily  adventure  on  them,  lest  that  in  cur- 
ii^  others  they  should  kill  themselves.  Vices  are 
c«  the  same  nature,  and  vicious  persons  and  places 
ars  alike  dangerous,  and  therefore  to  be  shunned. 

— ^ptMur^  1658, 

(2143.)  In  infected  places  we  get  a  disease, 
though  we  feel  it  not  presently;  so  secretly  our 
Iwarts  are  tainted  by  examples;  as  a  man  that 
walks  in  the  sun,  unawares,  before  he  thinks  ol  it, 
hja  countenance  b  tanned. 

•^Manion^  1620-1667. 

(2144.)  Familbrity  with  the  ungodly  will  be  a 
blcmbh  and  scandal  upon  your  good  name.  Every 
man's  company  declares  what  he  is.  Birds  of  a  sort 
flock  together.  So  that  if  they  wrong  not  the  con- 
Kicsce  u&ey  wo«nd  the  reputation. 

—iiJaHion^  1620-1667. 

(3145.)  Man,  being  a  sociable  creature,  b 
mightily  encoaraged  to  do  as  others  do,  especially 
m  an  evil  example ;  for  we  are  more  susceptible  of 
evil  than  we  are  of  good.  Sickness  b  sooner  com- 
municated than  health ;  we  easily  catch  a  disease  off 
one  another,  but  those  that  are  sound  do  not  com- 
minicatc  bodtli  to  the  diseased.    Or  rather,  to  take 


God's  own  expression  that  sets  it  forth  thus^ — bf 
touching  the  unclean  the  man  became  unclean  under 
the  law,  but  by  touching  the  clean  the  man  was  not 
purified.  The  conversation  of  the  wicked  has  more 
power  to  corrupt  the  good,  thbm  the  conversation  o£ 
the  virtuous  and  holy  to  correct  the  lewd. 

— Manton^  1(620-1667. 

(2146.)  If  thou  choosest  the  ungodly  for  thy 
friends,  thou  art  in  danger  of  suffering,  as  well  as  of  ' 
sinning  with  them.  Tlie  wheat  has  many  a  blow 
for  being  among  the  chaff.  The  gold  would  not  be 
put  into  the  Bre  if  it  were  not  for  the  drcas  with, 
which  it  is  mingled. 

It  U  ill  being  in  a  fellow's  company  when  the 
ofHcer  of  justice  overtakes  him.  He  may  come  to 
suffer  for  the  treason,  who  harbours  and  abets  the 
traitor. 

He  that  would  not  be  found  amongst  sinners  in 
the  other  world,  must  take  heed  that  he  do  not  fre- 
quent their  company  in  this.  Those  whom  the 
constable  finds  wandering  with  vagrants,  may  be 
sent  with  them  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

O  Lx>rd,  guard  Thy  servant  so  powerfully  by  Thy 
grace,  that  1  may  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil.  As 
I  would  avoid  Thy  batteries,  let  me  avoid  the  camp- 
of  Thine  enemies.  — SwtnMocA,  i6yj. 

(2147.)  Flee  unholy  company,  as  baneful  to  the 
power  of  godliness.  Be  but  as  careful  for  thy  soul, 
as  thou  wouldst  for  thy  body.  Durst  thou  drink  ia 
tiie  same  cup,  or  sit  in  the  same  chair,  with  one  that 
hath  an  infectious  disease  ?  And  U  it  not  sin  aa 
catching  a  disease  as  the  plague  itself? 

—GurfiaU,  1617-1679W 

(2148.)  As  that  honey  b  best  which  b  gather* 
ed  from  the  bosom  of  the  most  exauisite  flowers, 
so  that  love  which  is  founded  upon  the  most  exqui- 
site communication  b  the  most  excellent  And  as 
there  b  honey  in  Heradea  of  Pontus,  which  is> 
poisonous  and  makes  those  mad  that  eat  it,  because 
It  b  gathered  from  the  aconite,  which  abounds  m 
that  country ;  even  so  the  friendship  grounded  upA. 
the  communication  of  false  and  vicious  goods,  b< 
altogether  false  and  vicious.  — Sai^s, 

9.  By  the  choloa  of  onr  Mand%  we  rareal  our 
own  charaetar. 

(2149.)  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a 
good  man  whose  intimate  friends  are  all  good,  and 
whose  enemies  are  characters  decidedly  bad. 

— IjsuaUr^  1741-1801. 

lA.  Toatliflil  Mandihlpi. 

(215a)  For  my  own  part,  I  found  such  friend- 
ships, though  warm  enough  in  their  commencement, 
surprisingly  liable  to  extinction ;  and  of  seven  or 
eignt  whom  I  had  selected  for  intimates  out  of  about 
three  hundred,  in  ten  years'  time  not  one  was  left 
me.  The  truth  is  that  there  may  be,  and  often  is, 
an  attachment  of  one  boy  to  another  that  looks  very 
like  friendship,  and,  while  they  are  in  circumstances 
that  enable  them  mutually  to  oblige  and  as&bt  each 
other,  promises  well  and  bids  fair  to  be  lasting; 
but  they  are  no  sooner  separated  from  each  other, 
by  entering  into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  con- 
nections and  new  employments,  in  which  they  no 
longer  share  together,  efface  the  remembrance  of 
what  passed  in  earlier  days,  and  they  become 
strangers  to  each  other  for  ever.  Add  to  thi&,  thA 
man  Irequently  differs  so  much  from  the  boyr-his 
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principles,  manners,  temper,  and  conduct  undergo 
•o  preat  an  alteration — that  we  no  longer  "recog- 
aise  in  him  our  old  playfellow,  but  find  him  utterly 
unworthy  and  unfit  for  the  place  he  once  held  in  our 
Affections.  — Cowptr^  1731-1800. 

U.  If  nrcly  fonned  lat«  In  Ufa. 

(2151.)  It  may  be  worth  noticing  as  a  curious 
circumstance,  when  persons  past  forty,  before  they 
were  at  all  acquainted,  form  together  a  very  dose 
intimacy  of  friendship.  For  grafts  of  old  wood  to 
iake^  there  must  be  a  wonderful  congeniality  between 
the  trees.  ^WhatSy^  1 787-1 863. 

U.  ItotUA  by  aATtnlty. 

(2152.)  Whilst  you  are  prosperous,  you  can 
mitaber  many  friends  \  but  when  the  storm  comes, 
jou  are  left  alone.  — Ovid, 

(2153.)  True  friends  visit  us  in  prosperity  only 
when  invited,  but  in  adversity  they  come  without 
Invitation.  ^-^Thmpkrastms. 

(2154)  Affliction,  like  the  wind  or  fan,  severs  the 
chaff  of  Battery  from  the  solid  grain  of  Csithful  friend- 
ship ;  making  parasites  to  flee  from  us,  as  smoke 
drives  away  bees,  when  they  can  raise  from  us  no 
further  advantage.  And,  as  the  only  true  touch- 
stone, it  discerns  a  lover  of  a  man's  self  from  him 
who  is  a  lover  of  us ;  for,  according  to  the  proverb, 
**  He  who  is  a  iriend  in  need  is  a  friend  mdeed," 
and  evidently  shows  that  our  person,  and  not  our 
prosperity,  was  the  object  of  his  love.  In  this  re- 
spect, our  affliciions  are  profitable,  as  they  pluck 
from  us  false-hearted  parasites,  who,  like  the  ivy, 
cling  about  us,  to  suck  our  sap,  and  to  make  them- 
selves fat  with  our  spoil ;  and  to  discover  to  us  our 
true  friends,  who  are  hardly  discerned  from  the  other 
till  this  time  of  trial ;  for,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  says, 
**A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity,  and  an 
enemy  cannot  be  hidden  an  adversity." 

^-Dffwname^  1644* 

(2155.)  As  it  is  with  the  deer  that  is  hunted,  when 
the  huntsman  goes  into  the  park,  he  rouses  the  whole 
herd,  and  they  all  run  together ;  but,  if  one  be  shot, 
and  they  see  the  blood  run  down,  they  will  soon 
push  him  out  of  their  company.  Or  as  a  man,  being 
in  his  travel  upon  the  road,  and  there  being  a  sun- 
dial set  up  in  the  way,  if  the  sun  shine,  he  will  step 
out  of  his  way  to  take  notice  of  it,  but  if  the  sun  do 
not  shine,  he  will  go  by  a  hundred  times  and  never 
regard  it.  So,  let  but  the  sun  of  prosperity  shine 
upon  a  man,  then  who  but  he  ? — he  shall  have  firiends 
more  than  a  good  many  ;  but  if  a  cloudy  day  come, 
he  may  easily  number  his  acauaintance.  When  a 
man  goes  on  in  the  credit  of  tne  world,  he  shall  be 
welcome  into  all  companies ;  but  if  he  come  once 
to  be  shot,  and  disgrace  put  upon  him,  then  he  shall 
loon  perceive  a  cloud  in  every  man*s  face,  no  one  so 
much  as  regarding  him. 

— Burroughs^  159^1646. 

(2156.)  What  is  sweeter  than  a  well-tuned  lute, 
and  what  more  delightful  than  a  friend— one  who 
can  cheer  us  in  sorrow  with  his  wise  and  affectionate 
discourse  1  Nothing,  however,  is  sooner  untuned 
than  a  lute ;  and  nothing  is  more  fickle  than  human 
friendship.  The  tone  of  one  changes  with  the 
weather,  that  of  the  other  with  fortune.  With  a 
dear  sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  a  gentle  breeze,  yon 
will  have  friends  in  plenty ;  but  let  fortune  frown. 


and  the  firmament  be  overcast,  and  then  ymir  friendi 
will  prove  like  the  strings  of  the  lute,  of  wliich  you 
will  tighten  ten  before  you  will  find  one  that  will 
bear  the  stretch  and  keep  the  pitch. 

— ^mvr,  i629-i693» 


(2157.)  Oh,  but  a  man  is  well  off  for 
while  things  flourish  with  him  1  The  great  world 
is  alwajrs  ready  with  its  friendly  ministry  for  what- 
ever he  may  need.  But  sure  as  David,  who  harped 
in  the  palace  of  Saul,  and  had  Saul's  daughter  to 
wife,  liad  to  take  the  wilderness  of  Sin  for  hit 
refuge,  and  the  rock  of  Machpelah  for  his  habruu 
tion,  when  the  countenance  of  Saul  turned  against 
him,  so  surely  shall  the  man  whom  prosperity  hath 
exalted  have  to  shift  for  himself,  forlorn  and  aba&. 
doned,  when  adversity  setteth  in  upon  him.  And 
his  talents  shall  now  be  discovered  to  have  been 
nought,  and  his  accomplishments  to  have  been 
nought,  and  his  services  to  have  been  nought.  All 
the  cords  which  lifted  him  on  high  and  held  him  in 
his  place,  shall  untwist  rapidly,  and  he  shall  find  him- 
sen  solitary  and  unbefriended  of  all  that  fashionable 
crew  who  heretofore  delighted  to  do  him  honour. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  rising  in  the  world's  favour 
looic  to  his  ways,  and  deal  faithfully  by  his  former 
friends  and  associates,  and  most  faithfully  by  his 
God,  that  he  may  have  a  hiding-place  and  a  secure 
refuge  when  the  time  of  his  trud  and  the  days  of  hia 
darkness  come.  — Irving, 

(2158.)  "Who  is  a  friend  Uke  me?"  sakl  the 
shadow  to  the  body.  "Do  I  not  follow  you 
wherever  you  go?  Sunlight  or  moonlight  I  never 
forsake  you." 

'*It  is  true,**  said  the  body;  "yon  are  with  me 
in  sunlight  and  moonlight,  but  where  are  you  when 
neither  sun  nor  moon  shines  upon  me  ?  The  true 
friend  abides  with  us  in  darkness." 

(2159.)  Sentiments  of  friendship  which  flow  frxjs 
the  heart  cannot  be  frozen  in  adversity. 

IS.  Ita  suTMt  proof  la  alio  Its  aeYerMt  test 

(216a)  Thou  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will  in 
private  tell  thee  of  thy  faults  is  thy  friend,  for  he 
adventures  thy  dislike,  and  doth  hazard  thy  hatred ; 
for  there  are  few  men  that  can  endure  it ;  every 
man  for  the  most  part  delighting  in  self-praise, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  universal  follies  that  be- 
wiicheth  mankind. 

— 5«r  IV.  RaldgK,  1552-1618. 

(2161.)  The  noblest  part  of  a  friend  is  an  honest 
boldness  in  the  notifying  of  errors.  He  that  tells 
me  of  a  fault,  aiming  at  my  good,  I  must  think  him 
wise  and  faithful :  wise,  in  spying  that  which  1  see 
not ;  faithful  in  a  plain  admonishment,  not  tainted 
mth  flattery.  ^FtUtkaw^  167& 

(2162.)  It  b  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  friendship 
to  tell  your  friend  of  his  faults.  If  you  are  angry 
with  a  man,  or  hate  him,  it  is  not  hard  to  gc  to  hia 
and  stab  him  with  words  ;  but  so  to  love  a  man 
that  you  cannot  bear  to  see  the  stain  of  sin  upon 
him,  and  to  speak  painful  truth  through  loving 
words, — that  u  friendship.  But  few  have  such 
friends.  Our  enemies  usually  leach  us  what  we  are 
at  the  point  of  the  swoixL  '•^Btedur. 

li.  li^  easily  dttftK^yvd. 

(3163.)  life  is  frdl  of  pandou&    There  sal 
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9&^  omses  whidi  will  destroy  the  strongest 
friendship.  Great  causes  will  not  always  impair  it. 
A  sarcastic  and  disparaging  speech  made  hj  a  friend 
ooDoeming  his  friend  in  his  absence,  and  repeated 
hy  some  mischief-maker,  will  invariably  disturb 
friendship  ;  while  an  angry  altercation,  or  some 
injury  to  person  or  to  property,  will  often  leave 
friendship  unharmed. 

When  alienation  b^ns,  it  increases  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  The  rust-spot  multiplies  apace.  Tht 
mildew  spreads  quickly.  The  rut  in  the  lute  be- 
comes longer  and  longer.  — S»  Mar  tin. 


ill  Ttitdlflicvltyofnpalrlnirltslxnadiea. 

(3164.)  A  ruptnre  in  the  friendship  of  sensitive 
and  reBned  nature  is  generally  serious  in  its  con- 
sequences. Coarse  stones,  when  fractured,  may  t>e 
cemented  again ;  precious  ones  leu  easily. 

IIL  Bow  tt  It  to  bt  nudntaised. 

(2165.)  There  is  not  anything  eats  ont  friendship 
•ooner  than  concealed  grudges.  If  between  my 
friend  and  myself  a  private  thotight  of  unkindness 
arise,  I  will  presently  tell  it,  and  be  reconciled  : 
if  he  be  clear,  I  shall  like  him  the  better  when  I 
see  his  integrity ;  if  faulty,  confession  gains  my 
pardon,  and  binds  me  to  love  him  ;  and  though  we 
should  in  the  discussion  jar  a  little,  yet  I  will  be 
tare  to  part  friendly.  Fire  almost  quenched,  and 
laid  abroad,  dies  presently;  put  together,  it  will 
bum  the  better.  Every  such  breach  as  this  will 
anite  aifection  faster:  a  little  shakine  prefers  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  — FeUtkam^  166& 

(2166.)  He  that  doth  a  base  thing  in  seal  for  his 
friend,  boras  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their  hearts 
together.  ^-Jerany  Taylor^  1612-1667. 

(2167.)  It  is  a  noble  and  great  thing  to  cover  the 
blemishes  and  to  excuse  the  failings  of  a  friend ; 
to  draw  a  curtain  before  his  stains,  and  to  dis- 
play his  perfections ;  to  bury  his  weaknesses  in 
silence*  but  to  proclaim  his  virtues  upon  the  house- 
top. ^Souihf  1663-17 16. 

(2168.)  Those,  though  in  highest  place,  who 
slight  and  disoblige  their  friends,  shall  infallibly 
come  to  know  the  value  of  them,  l^  having  none 
when  they  shall  most  need  them. 

^^outh^  1633-1716. 

(2169.)  It  is  decreed  by  Providence  that  nothing 
truly  valuable  shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state 
bat  with  difficulty  and  danger.  He  that  hopes  for 
that  advantage  which  is  to  be  gained  from  unre- 
strained communication  must  sometimes  hazard, 
by  unpleasing  truths,  that  friendship  which  he 
aspires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule  to  be  observed 
in  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  office,  is  to  preserve 
it  pttie  from  all  mixture  ofinterest  or  vanity ;  to  for- 
bear admonition  of  reproof  when  our  consciences 
tell  us  that  they  are  incited,  not  by  the  hopes  of 
reforming  faults,  but  the  desire  of  showing  our 
discernment,  or  gratifying  our  own  pride  by  the 
noftification  of  another. 

— ZV.  S.  Johns9n^  1709-17S4. 

IT.  no  bttt  friend. 

(2170.)  When  I  se<.  leares  drop  from  their  trees 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  just  such,  think  I,  is 
the  friemuhip  of  the  world;  just  such  are  the 


comforts  and  joys  of  this  life.  While  the  sap  dt 
maintenance  lasts,  my  friends  will  swarm  in  abund- 
ance, my  joys  and  comforts  will  abide  with  roe; 
but  when  the  sap  ceases,  the  spring  which  supplies 
them  fails ;  in  the  winter  of  my  ne^  they  leave  me 
naked.  And  those  few  leaves  which  I  see  falling,  re- 
mind me  of  the  coming  winds,  and  rains,  when  those 
trees  shall  be  wholly  stripped  of  their  leaves ;  and 
of  that  season,  that  evil  day,  when  all  that  admini- 
sters to  the  gaiety  and  comfort  of  life  shall  fall  from 
under  me.  Hapjpy  he  who  has  that  "Friend 
which,**  saith  the  Scriptures,  "sticketh  closer  than 
a  brother,"  and  that  peace,  and  those  pleasures, 
which  are  at  God's  right  hand,  and  which  shall 
never  fade  away.  ^^Salter^  184a 

18.  Is  nol  limited  to  tUt  Ufo. 

(2171.)  The  friendship  of  high  and  sanctified 
roirits  loses  nothing  by  death  but  its  alloy ;  failings 
disappear,  and  the  virtues  of  those  whose  '*  faces 
we  shall  behold  no  more  *'  appear  greater  and  more 
sacred  when  behjeld  througn  the  shades  of.  the 
sepulchre.  ^-/ioStrt  Hall^  1 764-1 831. 

(2172.)  I  am  convinced  that  the  extension  and 
perfection  of  friendship  will  constitute  great  part  of 
the  future  happiness  of  the  blest.  Many  have  lived 
in  various  and  distant  ages  and  countries,  perfectly 
adapted  (I  mean  not  merely  in  their  being  generally 
estimable,  but  in  the  agreement  of  their  tastes,  and 
suitableness  of  their  dispositions)  for  friendship  with 
each  other,  but  who,  ot  course,  could  never  meet  in 
this  world.  ...  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  such  a 
wish  absurd  and  presumptuous,  or  unlikely  to  be 
gratified.  --iVhateiy^  1781-1863. 


FUTURE  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

I.  RSASONABLMNESS  OF  BELIEF  IN  THEIR 

REALITY. 

(2173.)  As  sare  as  there  it  tn  earth  for  thee  to 
tread  upon,  and  as  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  whose  light 
thou  seest ;  so  sure  is  there  a  heavenly  everlastmg 
glory  for  every  converted,  persevering  soul.  There 
can  be  no  better  ground  of  assurance  than  the  Word 
of  God.  I  know  that  man,  whilst  he  is  in  this  flesh, 
is  strange  to  things  beyond  his  sense,  and  hath  a 
natural  desire  to  have  his  senses  themselves  to  be 
the  inlets  of  his  knowledge ;  and  therefore  he  is  apt  to 
think  that  either  he  is  uncertain  of  all  that  he  seeth 
not  (unless  he  hath  seen  the  like  that  may  help  him  to 
understand  it),  or  else  that  his  knowledge  oi  it  is  as 
no  knowledge  ;  but  this  is  a  weakness  unworthy  of 
a  man.  What  if  you  had  never  seen  London,  or 
any  such  city,  and  should  hear  the  plory  of  it 
described  by  others ;  would  you  think  it  uncertain 
that  there  is  such  a  place,  because  you  have  not 
seen  it?  Nay,  further,  you  have  not  seen  your 
souls,  do  you  think  it  therefore  uncertain  whether 
you  have  a  soul  orno  ?  A  man  that  is  born  blind  did 
never  see  the  sun,  and  yet  he  will  not  doubt  whether 
there  be  a  sun,  when  all  the  world  about  bim  telleth 
him  so :  and  shall  not  the  Word  of  (iod  be  taken 
as  soon  as  the  word  of  a  man  ?  You  never  saw 
God  Himself,  and  yet  it  is  the  grossest  error  in  the 
world  to  think  that  there  is  no  God  when  we  see 
every  day  the  works  that  He  hath  made  ;  and  which 
we  know  could  none  of  them  make  themselves : 
you  see  that  which  assureth  you  of  the  things  that 
are  unseen.  You  see  the  Word  of  God  ;  you  see 
His  works  and  daily  providences  i  you  see  a  Divino 
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tertimony,  the  sufficient  ground  of  your  belieU 
Kooh  did  not  see  the  flcxxl  when  he  laboured  so 
nmny  years  in  making  the  ark.  But  though  the 
unbelieving  world  might  deride  him  in  the  beginn- 
ing, at  the  last  the  flood  came  and  did  convince 
them.  ^Baxter ^  16 15- 1691. 

(2174.)  We  have  abundantly  more  assurance  of 
the  recompense  of  another  world  than  we  have  of 
many  things  of  this  world,  which  yet  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  our  actions,  ami  govern  the  fives  of 
the  most  prudent  and  considerate  men.  Men 
generally  hazard  their  lives  and  estates  upon 
terms  of  greater  uncertainty  than  the  assurance 
which  we  have  of  another  world.  Men  venture  to 
take  phvsic  upon  probable  grounds  of  the  integrity 
and  skill  of  their  physician,  and  yet  the  want  of 
either  of  these  may  nazard  their  lives :  and  men  take 
ph^ic  upon  greater  odds ;  for  it  certainly  causeth 
pain  and  sickness,  and  doth  but  uncertainly  pro- 
cure and  recover  health ;  the  patient  is  sure  to  be 
made  sick,  but  not  certain  to  be  made  well;  and 
yet  the  danger  of  being  worse,  if  not  of  dying,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  hope  of  success  and  recovery  on 
the  other,  make  this  hazard  and  trouble  reasonable. 
Men  venture  their  whole  estates  to  places  which 
they  never  saw,  and  that  there  are  such  places,  they 
have  only  the  concurrent  testimony  and  agreement 
of  men  ;  nay,  perhaps  have  only  spoken  with  them 
that  have  spoken  with  those  that  nave  been  there. 
No  merchant  ever  Insisted  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
miracle  to  be  wroueht,  to  satisfy  him  that  there 
were  such  places  as  the  East  and  West  Indies,  before 
he  would  venture  to  trade  thither:  and  yet  this 
assurance  God  hath  been  pleased  to  give  the  world 
of  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  and  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality in  another  life. 

^TMlctsm^  i630-r694. 

(31 75.)  Let  It  be  granted,  that  the  assuruicr  which 
we  have  of  future  rewards  falls  short  of  the  exidence 
of  sense.  .  .  .  [YetJ  we  have  as  much  as  is  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  justify  every  man's  discretion, 
who,  for  the  great  and  eternal  things  of  another 
world,  hazards  or  parts  with  the  poor  and  transitory 
things  of  this  life.  The  greatest  affairs  of  i/us  world, 
and  the  most  important  concernments  of  ihts  life^ 
are  all  conducted  only  by  moral  demonstrations. 
Men  every  day  venture  their  lives  and  estates 
only  upon  moral  assurance.  For  instance,  men 
who  were  never  at  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  in 
Turkey  or  Spain,  ^et  do  venture  their  whole 
estate  in  traffic  thither,  though  they  have  no 
mathematical  demonstration  but  only  moral  assur- 
ance that  there  are  such  places.  Nay,  which  is 
more,  men  every  day  eat  and  drink,  though  1  think 
no  man  can  demonstrate  out  of  Euclid  or  Apol- 
lonitts,  that  his  baker,  brewer,  or  cook,  has  not 
conveyed  poison  into  his  meat  or  drink.  And  that 
man  that  would  be  so  wise  and  cautious,  as  not  to 
eat  or  drink  until  he  could  demonstrate  this  to  him- 
self, I  know  no  other  remedy  for  him  but  that  an 
Sreat  gravity  and  wisdom  he  must  die  for  fear  of 
eath.  And  for  any  man  to  urge  that,  though  men 
in  temporal  affairs  proceed  upon  moral  assurances, 
yet  there  is  greater  assurance  required  to  make  men 
seek  heaven  and  avoid  hell,  seems  to  me  to  be 
highly  unreasonable.  For  such  an  assurance  of 
things  as  will  make  men  circumspect  and  careful 
to  avoid  a  lesser  danger,  ought  m  all  reason  to 
awaken   men   much  more  to  the  avoiding  of  a 


greater;  such  an  assurance  as  will  sharren  tool^ 
desire  and  quicken  their  endeavour  (or  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  lesser  good,  ought  in  all  reason  to  animate 
men  more  powerfully,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
greater  vigour  and  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
which  is  infinitely  greater.  For  why  the  samo 
assurance  should  not  operate  as  well  in  a  great 
danger  as  in  a  less,  in  a  great  good  as  in  a  &maU 
and  inconsiderable  one,  I  can  s«:e  no  reason,  unless 
men  will  say,  that  the  greatness  of  an  evil  or  danger 
is  an  encouragement  to  men  to  run  upon  it,  ukI 
that  the  greatness  of  any  g^ood  and  bappines  ought 
in  reason  to  dishearten  men  from  the  pursuit  of  ic 

—  Tilloison,  1 630- 1 694. 

IL  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  RESTRAIN  MEN 
FROM  CRIME. 

(3176.)  If  man  have  no  life  to  live  but  tlui,  and 
no  further  end  of  his  actions  than  a  beast,  nor  any 
further  account  to  give,  then  he  is  indeed  but  one 
of  the  higher  sorts  of  beasts,  differing  but  gradually 
from  a  do^;,  as  a  dog  doth  from  a  swine.  And  if 
this  be  indeed  thy  judgment  of  thyself,  I  demand, 
whether  or  no  thou  be  content  to  be  used  as  a  beast  ? 
wilt  thou  not  take  it  ill  to  be  called  or  judged  a 
beast  by  another?  Or  wouldst  thou  have  otheit 
iudge  better  of  thee  than  thyself?  wouldst  thou 
have  no  man  regard  thy  prosperity  or  life  any  more 
than  a  beast  is  to  be  regarded  ?  a  beast  hath  no 
property,  no,  not  of  that  which  nature  hath  given 
him.  You  accube  not  yourselves  of  doii^  him  any 
wrong,  when  you  deprive  the  sheep  of  his  fleece, 
or  when  you  make  a  constant  drudge  of  your  horse 
or  ox.  And  do  you  think  it  lawful  before  God 
for  any  one  that  can  but  master  you  to  do  the  like 
by  you  ?  To  strip  you  naked,  and  to  make  pack- 
horses  of  you,  and  use  you  as  their  slaves  ?  we  take 
it  to  be  no  sin  to  take  away  the  lives  of  beasts,  if 
it  be  but  for  our  own  commodity.  We  kill  oxen,  and 
calves,  and  sheep,  and  swine,  and  fowl,  and  ^slies 
for  our  daily  food.  And  is  it  lawful  before  God  for 
others  to  do  so  hj  you  ?  Should  nothing  restrain 
them  but  want  of'^  power  to  overcome  you?  If  you 
say  that  you  are  besstSi  as  beasts  you  should  be 
used.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

III.  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  VINDICATE  THE 
yUSTJCE  OP  GOD, 

(2177.)  There  is  no  such  execution  In  this  life  of 
the  laws  of  God,  as  are  sufficient  to  the  ends  oi 
government.  The  wicked  prosper,  and  destroy  the 
just :  the  best  do  most  deny  their  flesh,  and  are 
oppressed  by  others.  You  see  this  in  yourselves, 
and  make  it  an  argument  for  your  infidelity.  But 
stay  a  little  till  the  assizes  come.  It  follows  not 
that  there  it  no  government  or  justice,  because  ihe 
thief  or  murderer  is  not  hanged  before  the  assiie% 
or  as  soon  as  he  hath  done  the  act 

-^Baxtar^  1615-1691. 

IV.  WHY  Tt^EY  ARE  HIDDEN  FROM  US. 

(217s.)  If  afry  shall  here  say,  ''But  why  would 
not  God  let  us  have  a  sight  of  heaven  or  hdl  when 
He  could,  not  but  know  that  it  would  more  generally 
and  certainly  prevail  for  the  conversion  and  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  Doth  He  envy  us  the  most 
effectual  means  ?  " 

I  answer,  **  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  dispntest 
against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  unto  Him 
that  formed  it.  Why  hast  t£>n  made  me  thus?** 
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Moit  God  come  down  to  the  bar  of  man  to  render 
an  account  of  the  reason  of  His  works  I  Why  do 
you  not  also  ask  Him  a  reason  of  the  nature, 
iitttation,  magnitude,  order,  influences,  &c.,  of  ail 
the  stars,  and  superior  orbs,  and  call  Him  to  an 
account  for  all  His  works  ?  When  yet  there  are  so 
many  things  in  your  ovm  bodies  of  which  you  little 
understand  the  reason,  is  it  not  intolerable  impud- 
ence for  such  worms  as  we  are,  so  low,  so  dark, 
to  question  the  eternal  God,  concerning  the 
reason  of  His  laws  and  dispensations?  Do  we 
not  shamefully  forget  our  ignorance  and  our  dis- 
tance? 

But  if  you  must  have  a  reason,  let  this  suffice  you. 
It  is  fit  that  the  government  of  God  be  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  reasonable  subject    And  reason  is 
made  to  apprehend  more  than  we  see,  and  by  reach- 
ing beyond  sense,  to  cany  us  to  seek  things  higher 
ai^  YxWex  than  sense  can  reach.     If  you  would  nave 
a  man  understand  no  more  than  h^  sees,  you  would 
almost  equalise  a  wise  man  and  a  fool,  and  make  a 
man  too  like  a  beast.    Even  in  worldly  matters,  you 
will  Tenture  upon  the  greatest  cost  and  pains  for 
the  things  that  you  see  not,  nor  ever  saw.    He  that 
hath  a  journey  to  go  to  a  .place  that  he  never  saw 
will  not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  to  stay  at 
home.     The  merchant  will  sail  a  thousand  miles  to 
a  land  and  for  a  commodity  that  he  never  saw. 
Must  the  husbandman  see  the  harvest  before  he 
plough  his  land,  and  sow  his  seed  ?    Must  the  sick 
man  feel  that  he  hath  health  before  he  use  the  means 
to  get  it  ?    Must  the  soldier  see  that  he  hath  the 
victory  before  he  fight  ?    You  would  take  such  con- 
ceits in  worldly  matters  to  be  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
traction ;    and  will  you  cherish  them  where  they 
are  most  pernicious?    Hath  God  made  man  for  any 
end,  or  for  none  ?    If  none,  he  is  made  in  vain  :  if 
for  any,  no  reason  can  expect  that  he  should  see 
hb  end  before  he  use  the  means,  and  see  his  home 
before    he    begin    to    travel    towards   it      When 
children  first  go  to  school,  they  do  not  see  or  enjoy 
the  learning  and  wisdom  which  by  time  and  labour 
they  must  attun.    You  will  provide  for  the  children 
which  you  are  like  to  have  before  you  tee  them. 
To  look  that  sight,  which  is  our  fruition  itself, 
should  go  before  a  holy  life,   is  to   expect    the 
end  before  we  use  the  necessary  means.    You  see 
here,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  that  it  is  things 
unseen  that  are  the  instruments  of  rule,  and  motives 
of  obedience.     Shall  no  man  be  restrained  from 
felony  or  murder,  but  he  that  seeth  the  assizes  or 
the  gallows  ?    It  is  enough  that  he  foreseeth  them, 
as  bein^  made  known  by  the  laws.     It  would  be  no 
discrimination  of  the  good  and  bad,  the  wise  and 
foolish,  if  the  reward  and  punishment  must  be  seen. 
What  thief  so  mad  as  to  steal  at  the  gallows,  or 
before  the  judge  ?    The  basest  habits  would  be  re- 
strained from  acting,   if  the  reward  and  punish- 
ment were  in  sight.    The  most  beastly  drunkard 
would  not  be  drunk ;  the  filthy  fornicator  would 
forbear  his  lust ;  the  malicious  enemies  of  godliness 
would  forbear  their  calumnies  and  persecutions,  if 
heaven  and  hell  were  open  to  their  sight     No  man 
will  play  the  adulterer  in  the  face  of  the  assembly  : 
the  chaste  and  unchaste  seem  there  alike  :  and  so 
they  would  do  if  they  saw  the  face  of  the  most 
dreadful  God.     No  thanks  to  any  of  you  all  to  be 
godly  if  heaven  were  to  be  presently  seen ;   or  to 
forbear  your  sin  if  you  saw  hell  fire  t  God  will  have 
a  ineeter  way  of  trial.     You  shall  believe  His  pro- 
mises if  ever  yon  will  have  the  benefit ;  and  believe 


His   threatening!   if  ever   you    will    escape   the 
threateiied  eviL  '•^Baxter ^  1615-1691. 

(2179.)  I^  further  reconcileth  me  to  this  disposure 
and  will  of  the  blessed  God,  and  this  necessary 
natural  di^^tanoe  and  darkness  of  our  mind,  when  I 
consider  that  if  God,  and  heaven,  and  hell,  were  as 
near  and  open  to  our  apprehensions  as  the  things 
are  which  we  see  and  teel,  this  life  would  not  be 
what  God  intended  it  to  be,  a  life  of  trial  and  pre- 
paration to  another — a  work,  a  race,  a  pilgrimage,  % 
warfare ;  what  trial  would  there  be  of  any  man's 
faith,  or  love,  or  obedience,  or  constancy,  or  self- 
denial  ?  If  we  saw  God  stand  by,  or  apprehended 
Him  as  if  we  saw  Him  (in  degree),  it  would  be  no 
more  praiseworthy  or  rewardable  for  a  man  to 
abhor  all  temptations  to  worldliness,  ambition, 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  lust,  cruelty,  &c.,  than  it  is 
for  a  man  to  be  kept  from  sleeping  that  is  pierced 
with  thorns,  or  for  a  man  to  forbear  to  drink  a  cup 
of  melted  gold  which  he  knoweth  will  bum  out  his 
bowels,  or  to  forb^ir  to  bum  his  flesh  in  fire.  It 
were  no  great  commendation  to  his  chastity,  that 
would  forbear  his  filthiness  if  he  saw  or  had  the 
fullest  apprehensions  of  God ;  when  he  will  foibear 
it  in  the  presence  of  a  mortal  man.  It  were  no  great 
commendation  to  the  intemperate  and  voluptuous 
to  have  no  mind  of  sensual  delights  if  they  had  but 
such  a  knowledge  of  God  as  were  equal  to  sight 
It  were  no  thanks  to  the  persecutor  to  forbear  his 
cruelty  against  the  servants  of  the  Lord  if  he  '*  saw 
Christ  coming  with  His  glorious  angels,  to  take 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  (kid  and  obey 
not  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  admired  in  His  saints, 
and  glorifieci  in  them  that  now  believe.**  I  deny 
not  but  this  happily  necessitated  holiness  is  best  in 
itself,  and  therefore  will  be  our  state  in  heaven. 
But  what  is  there  of  trial  in  it ;  or  how  can  it  be 
suitable  to  the  state  of  man,  that  must  have  good 
and  evil  set  before  him,  and  life  and  death  left  to 
his  choice ;  and  who  must  conquer  if  he  will  be 
crowned  and  approve  his  fidelity  to  his  Creator 
against  competitors,  and  must  live  a  rewardable  life 
before  he  have  the  reward  ? 

— Baxter^  161 5-169 1. ' 

V.   TBS  PUNISHMENT  OF    THS   IMtPSNI'' 
TSNT  IS  ETKRNAL. 

1.  This  declaration  It  not  Inoonslstent  wltH 
what  wo  know  of  God. 

(2180.)  If  Scripture  be  certainly  true,  then  the 
most  terrible  passages  in  it  are  certainly  true ;  no- 
thing b  more  hardly  believed  by  men  than  that 
which  will  be  most  tormenting  to  their  minds  when 
it  is  believed,  tiiat  none  shall  be  saved  but  the  re* 
generate  and  holy  ;  and  those  that  live  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  the  Spirit,  and  love  God  in  Christ  above 
all  the  world,  even  their  own  lives ;  and  that,  besides 
these  few,  all  the  rest  shall  be  tormented  in  hell  for 
ever.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  flesh  and  blood  will 
hardly  down  with.  They  say  or  think  they  will 
never  believe  that  God  will  be  so  unmerciful ;  as  if 
God  must  needs  be  less  merciful  than  man,  because 
He  is  more  just  and  holy,  and  will  not  be  so  in- 
dulgent to  their  flesh  and  sin  as  they  are  themselves, 
and  would  have  Him  to  be.  And  I  have  known 
even  godly  men,  through  the  remnant  of  their  coi*> 
ruption  and  darkness  in  the  things  of  God,  and  the 
violence  of  temptation,  much  troubled  with  their  un- 
t>elief  in  this  pariicular.     fiui  God  cannot  lie  :  the 
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Scripture  being  true,  and  the  Christian  religion 
certainly  true,  every  part  of  it  must  nee<is  be  true. 
But  because  sensual  nature  looks  for  sensible  de- 
monstration or  proof,  let  me  ask  the  unbelievers 
this  one  question-^-'*  Do  you  believe  that  which  you 
see  and  feel,  and  all  the  world  feels  as  well  as 
▼on  ?  "    You  know  that  all  mankind  liveth  here  a 
life  of  trouble  and  misery ;  we  come  into  the  world 
in  a  very  poor  condition,  and  we  pass  through  it  in 
daily  labour  and  sorrow,  and  we  pass  out  of  it 
through  the  dreadful  pangs  of  death.     What  inces- 
sant labour  have  the  most  of  them,  how  much  want 
and  misery,  how  much  care  and  grief  I    Do  you  not 
■ee  and  feel  how  sicknesses  do  torment  us  ?    When 
one  pain  is  over,  another  is  at  hand.    Have  you  not 
seen  some  under  such  terrible  fits  of  the  gout,  or 
stone,  or  other  diseases,  tliat  they  thought  no  tor- 
ment could  be  greater  ;  some  with  their  legs  rotting, 
and  must  be  cut  off;  some  with  loathsome  cancers 
and  leprosies  on  them  many  years  together ;  some 
that  have  lost  their  eyesight,  have  lost  almost  all 
the  comfort  of  life;  some  that  never  could  see; 
some  that  never  could  hear  or  speak  ?    I  have  known 
some  in  such  pain  that  they  have  cried  out  they  did 
not  believe  there  was  greater  in  hell ;  some  are  mad, 
and  some  idiots :  are  not  all  these  in  a  very  miser- 
able case  ?    Now,  I  would  ask  you  further  if  God 
may,  without  any  unmercifulness,  do  all  this  to 
men,  and  that  as  a  chastisement  in  the  way  to 
bring  them  to  repentance  ;  if  lie  ma^,  without  un- 
mercifulness, make  a  David  cry  out  m  misery,  and 
wash  his  couch  with  his  tears ;  and  make  a  Job  to 
lie  scraping  his  sores  on  a  dunghill ;   why  should 
you  think  He  cannot,  without  unmercifulness,  tor- 
ment incurable  sinners  in  hell?    Further,  1  would 
ask  you  this  question  :  Suppose  you  had  lived  in 
Adam's  paradise,  or  some  condition  of  pleasure  and 
rest,  where  you  never  had  tasted  of  sickness,  or 
labour,  or  want,  or  feared  death,  if  God's  Word  had 
there  told  you,  but  that  man  shall  endure  so  much 
misery  as  I  have  here  mentioned  and  men  daily 
suffer,  and  should  die  at  last  for  his  sin,  would  you 
have  said,  "  I  will  never  believe  God  would  be  so 
unmerciful "  ?    You  that  say  so  now,  would  likely 
have  said  so  then  in  this  case ;  for  feeling  the  plea- 
sure yourselves,  you  would  on  the  same  etound 
have  said,  **  Gc>d  is  unmerciful  if  He  should  make 
man  so  miserable ; "  and  yet  you  see  and  feel  that 
God  doth  it,  and  we  know  that  He  is  not  unnierci- 
foL  — Baxtir,  i6i5>i69i. 

'(2181.)  "  The  character  of  Cy^d  is  Love  ;  which  is 
expressly  against  the  horrible  i^ea  of  the  endless 
misery  of  any  of  His  rational  creatures."  So,  sir, 
you  are  pleased  to  assert.  Another  might  from  the 
same  premises  infer  that  the  punishment  of  any  of 
His  rational  creatures  in  hell,  for  ages  of  ages,  where 
there  shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  (and  this  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
His  Son,  and  the  omnipotence  of  His  grace,  which 
surely  was  able  to  have  saved  them  from  it),  is 
horrible  and  incre<]ible?  Is  it  inconsistent  with 
the  benevolence  of  a  supreme  magistrate  that  he 
dooms  certain  characters  to  death?  Rather,  is  it 
not  an  exeicise  of  his  benevolence?  Should  a 
malefactor  persuade  himself  and  his  companions 
in  guilt  that  His  Majesty  cannot  possiblv  consent 
to  their  execution,  without  ceasing  to  be  that  lovely 
and  good  character  for  which  he  has  been  famed, 
would  not  his  reasoning  be  as  false  in  itself  as  it  was 
lajuriuus  to  the  kin<;  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  inimical 


to  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  fellow-ciiminalsf 
as,  by  raising  a  delusive  hope,  they  are  prevented 
from  making  a  proper  and  timely  applicatioo  to  tlie 
thione  for  mercy  ? 

^Andrew  Fidkr^  1754-1815. 

(2182.)  They  take  for  granted  a  certain  notion 
of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  with  which 
everlasting  punishment  is  inconsistenL  Now  the 
question  is,  whence  this  notion  is  derived  by  them, 
tliat  they  should  be  so  confident  of  its  truth  as  for  its 
sake  to  efface  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture.  The 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God  need  not  to  be  landed 
here,  after  what  hath  been  written  in  the  third 
part  of  this  discourse.  But  though  exceeding  great, 
and  greatly  to  be  adored,  and  sufBcient  for  the 
salvation  of  all  the  earth,  these  attributes  do  con- 
sist with  others  of  a  firmer  texture  and  a  sterner 
mood.  Here  are  we,  the  sons  of  men,  suffering 
daily  pain,  misery,  and  death,  although  we  were  not 
instrumental  to  the  fall.  God  looks  upon  our  cas^ 
and  doth  not  hinder  it  He  hath  sent  a  remedy, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  men  have  never 
heard  of  it.  Contemplate  the  condition  of  whole 
continents  of  the  earth  sweltering  in  sultry  toil,  or 
raging  in  fierce  contests  of  mutual  misery  and 
destruction,  oppressed  by  the  wilfulness  of  single 
men,  at  whose  pleasure  they  are  bought  and  sold, 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  without  knowledge 
of  better  thinp^s  to  come,  or  cheerful  hope  of  any 
redress  of  wrong.  All  for  what  ?  for  the  sin  of  our 
first  great  parents,  over  whom  we  had  no  control  s 
let  them  contemplate  this,  and  see  what  stem 
attributes  dwell  by  the  side  of  Divine  mercy  and 
goodness.  I  confess,  when  I  contemplate  the 
administration  of  this  woful  world  since  the  fall, 
so  far  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  nations, 
1  feel  a  shrinking  terror  of  the  sternness  of  Him  in 
whose  hands  the  government  rests,  l^he  wot  Id 
hath  been  a  very  furnace  of  hot  and  murderons 
passions,  a  seething  vessel  of  blood,  which  hath 
never  rested,  but  smoked  to  heaven  in  vain.  Even 
still,  after  the  great  propitiation  and  atonement  for 
the  world's  sins  it  never  resteth.  Every  day  men 
are  immolated  upon  a  bloody  altar,  and  their 
unshrived  spirits  pass  in  most  desperate  moods 
into  eternity.  Wickedness  rageth,  princes  com- 
bine against  the  I^rd  and  His  Anointed,  they 
filch  the  sacred  authority  of  God,  they  plant  their 
scornful  foot  upon  the  neck  of  noble  nations,  a  ad 
they  defy  the  tears  and  groans  of  millions  to  melt 
their  tiony  hearts.  Oh,  my  God  I  when  will  this 
have  an  end  ?  wheu  wilt  lliou  dash  them  in  pieces 
like  the  potsherd,  and  vex  them  in  'lliy  hot  dis- 
pleasure ?  Thus,  when  I  look  Ofion  and  remember 
from  what  small  beginnings  it  arose,  I,  for  one, 
cannot  doubt  of  the  Almighty's  force'  of  character 
to  carry  anything  inio  effect.  If  God  can  exist 
with  such  a  blighted  region  and  tormented  people 
under  His  government,  why  may  He  not  also  exist 
in  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  hell  ? 

— IrvMHi* 

(3183.)  Those  who  oppo«*  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment,  future  chains  and  uarkness,  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  they  cannot  believe  that  God  will 
take  pleasure  in  for  ever  punishing  the  sinner. 
They  claim  that  He  will  provide  some  expedient, 
either  annihilation  at  death,  universal  salvation, 
or  restoration.  But  does  He  take  pleasure  ii 
witnessing  the  terrible  woe  and  pain  which  an 
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entails  apoo  its  victims  in  this  world?  Does  He 
take  ple&sore  in  seeing  the  inebriate  and  the 
•ensoaJist  irredeemably  enslaved  to  their  appetites 
and  passions?  And  yet  they  are  enslaveo.  In 
Gons«|uence  of  these  things,  men  suffer.  The 
world  is  full  of  misery.  Why  does  He  not  pre- 
vent it?  Are  antecedent  probabilities  valid  in 
opposition  to  focts?  All  believe  that  it  will  not 
M  any  personal  gratification  for  God  to  withhold 
forgiveness  from  the  finally  impenitent  merely  for 
the  sake  of  withholding  it.  That  would  not  be 
Godlike.  But  may  not  some  other,  motives  influ- 
ence Him  ?  We  know,  from  the  very  best  authority, 
that  sin  is  to  be  an  eternal  fact  in  the  universe  of 
God.  As  such,  must  it  not  have  its  own  awful 
and  isolated  development,  its  own  awful  and 
isolated  history?  'l*he  majesty  of  God's  natural 
laws  requires  that  violations  of  them  ^all  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  infliction  of  penalties — An  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Are  these  moral  and 
spiritual  laws  less  important?  Would  it  be  safe 
to  admit  certain  characters  into  a  place  of  which 
one  of  the  primal  ideas  is  security?  Does  not 
the  peace  of  heaven  demand  that  those  who  are 
•elfish,  and  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which 
alone  destroys  selfishness;  that  those  who  are 
Impenitent,  unmerciful,  and  unforgiving  beyond 
recovery;  that  those  who  choose  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  they  have  continued  to  love 
evil  deeds,  until  they  have  learned  to  love  nothing 
better ;— does  not  safety  require  that  such  men  be 
allowed  to  chain  themselves  outside  the  gates  of 
the  city  ?  Lax  administration  towards  such  a  class 
will  work  the  ruin  of  any  government  Heaven 
tt  no  exception.  Do  not  God's  providence  and 
levelation  Justify  the  conclusion  that  He  is  too  wise 
and  decisive  to  follow  the  pusillanimous  coarse 
of  a  people  who  fail  in  a  first  conception  of  what 
treason  means?  Will  He  not  make  it  odious 
throughout  His  domains?  Will  He  not  put  such 
a  stamp  upon  sin  and  treason  that  they  will  be 
known  anywhere?  To  do  it,  is  it  not  His  duty? 
Will  the  righteous  verdict  of  the  universe  excuse 
Him  for  not  vindicating  His  broken  laws  by  the 
enslavement  of  wilful  and  hardened  traitors  ?  Are 
not  the  traitors  of  His  government  those  who 
deliberately  and  wilfully  reject  and  resist  Him? 
Sin  is  treason.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  such  traitors 
do  not  exist ;  they  do  exist  Mix  well  with  the 
world,  and  you  will  see  them.  God's  object  in 
the  punishment,  the  self-imposed  punishment,  of 
the  sinner  is  not  personal  gratification  or  vindic- 
tiveness,  but  is  resorted  to  as  an  extreme  measure. 
It  is  a  plan  bv  which  to  prevent  another  catas- 
trophe in  His  kingdom.  One  such  is  enough,  full 
enough.  The  heart  sickens  at  the  thought  of 
another.  Loyalty  throughout  His  vast  empire, 
henceforth,  is  His  grand  design.  The  safety  of 
an  ever-progressive  and  ever-increasing  kingdom 
b  the  problem.  Extreme  measures  which  now 
exist,  but  which  were  not  commenced  before  Satan 
ieU,  and  before  sin  entered  the  universe,  can  effect 
this.  Shall  God  employ  them,  or  not  ?  They  are 
in  process  of  execution  already :  shall  He  arrest 
their  normal  action?  Shall  the  event  of  death 
leverse  all  law,  and  make  treason  glorious  ?  Shall 
an  impenitent  Satan  be  reinsUted  in  Paradise? 
Shall  the  lights  of  heaven  be  reintrusted  to  his 
bloody  and  deathly  hand?  Universal  and  eternal 
interests  hang  trembling  upon  the  answer  "Yes,** 
and  ''Farewell,  heaven !  '  must  be  spoken  in  the 


same  breath.  Many  earthly  governments  have 
stood  for  centuries,  which  wouldhave  had  an  early 
extinction  but  for  their  salutary  and  vigorous 
enactments  against  treason.  Ostracism  or  loyaltv, 
chains  and  granite  walls  or  obedience,  are  the  right 
and  left  ventricles  of  a  nation's  heart  The  future, 
if  our  conclusions  be  correct,  lies  between  one  hdl 
and  one  heaven,  or  two  hells  and  no  heaven. 

(2184.)  Sometimes,  in  dark  caves,  men  have  gone 
to  the  eidge  of  unspeaking.  precipices,  and  wondering 
what  was  the  depth,  have  cast  down  fragments  3L 
rock,  and  listened  for  the  report  of  their  fall,  that 
they  mi^^ht  judge  how  deep  that  blackness  was,  and 
listening — still  listening — no  sound  returns;  no 
sudden  splash,  no  clinking  stroke  as  of  rock  against 
rock — ^nothing  but  silence,  utter  silence  I  And  so  I 
stand  upon  the  precipice  of  life,  I  sound  the  depths 
of  the  other  world  with  curious  inquiries.  But  from 
it  comes  no  echo  and  no  answer  to  my  questions. 
No  analogies  can  grapple  and  bring  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  darkness  of  the  lost  world  anv  distinct 
probable  truths.  No  philosophy  has  line  and 
plummet  long  enough  to  sound  the  depths.  There 
remains  for  us  only  the  few  authoritative  and  solemn 
words  of  God.  These  declare  that  the  bliss  of  the 
righteous  is  everlasting ;  and  with  equal  directness 
and  simplicity  they  declare  that  the  doom  of  the 
wicked  is  everlasting. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  I  make  haste,  with  an  in- 
conceivable ardour,  to  persuade  you  to  be  reconciled 
to  your  God.  '  I  hold  up  before  you  that  God  who 
loves  the  sinner  and  abhors  the  sin ;  who  loves 
goodness  with  infinite  fervour,  and  breathes  it  upon 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him ;  who  makes  all 
the  elements  His  ministering  servants  ;  who  sends 
years,  and  weeks,  and  days,  and  hours,  all  radiant 
with  benefaction,  and  if  we  would  but  hear  their 
voice,  all  pleading  the  goodness  of  God  as  an  argu- 
ment of  repentance  and  of  obedience.  And  re- 
member that  this  is  the  God  who  vet  declares  that 
lie  will  at  last  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ! 
Make  your  peace  with  Him  now,  or  abandon  all 
hopes  of  peaoai  — Beecherm 

%  Onllt  la  not  to  be  mtanirad  by  tbe  time  oooo* 
pled  In  tnuugresdon. 

(2185.)  Do  not,  because  the  sin  b  committed  in  a 
small  moment,  csUculate  that  therefore  the  punish- 
ment also  must  be  a  matter  of  a  moment  Seest 
thou  not  those  men,  who  for  a  single  theft,  or  a 
single  act  of  adultery,  committed  in  a  small  amount 
of  time,  oftentimes  have  spent  their  whole  life  in 
prisons,  and  in  mines,  struggling  with  continual 
hunger  and  every  kind  of  death  ?  An<l  there  is  no 
one  to  set  them  at  liberty,  or  to  say,  "The  offence 
took  place  in  a  small  amount  of  time :  the  punish- 
ment too  should  have  its  time,  equivalent  to  that  ol 
the  sin."  *  — Chrysostom^  y^l-Af^l' 

(3186.)  It  is  objected  that  there  is  no  proportici 
between  time  and  eternity,  and,  consequently,  thit 
to  punish  man  eternally  for  doing  wrong  in  his 
short  lifetime  is  inequitable.  While  it  is  nut  denied 
that  punishment  is  merited,  it  is  contended  that 
there  should  be  some  proportion  between  the  crime 
and  the  penalty. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  let  us  examine  the 
law  of  proportion  in  the  light  of  social  laws.  Does 
the  idea  of  proportion  amuuht  roughly  to  thi«,  that 
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bds^r't  crime  should  be  met  bya  day'i  punishment ; 
chac  A  man  who  does  wrong  to^ay  should  be  pun- 
ished to-morrow,  and  restored  to  confidence  the  day 
after?  The  objector  will  probably  say,  "No, 
not  exactly  that ;  but  say  that  a  day's  crime  should 
be  met  bv  a  month's  punishment,  or  a  year's  ;  only 
let  there  oe  some  proportion  between  the  crime  and 
the  penalty."  The  answer  does  not  relieve  the 
difficulty.  What  is  the  moral  proportion  between 
one  day  and  a  month,  or  one  day  and  a  year? 
X)oes  nothing  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  ?  For 
example :  a  man  commits  a  petty  larceny ;  would 
the  objector  say  that  a  month's  imprisonment  would 
be  enuugh  ?  Another  man,  say,  commits  murder ; 
would  the  objector  say  that  a  year's  punishment 
would  suffice  ?  But  whv  should  the  one  criminal  be 
punished  a  month  and  the  other  a  year?  It  is 
urged  that  the  nature  of  the  crime  determines  that. 
l^t  this  be  granted  ;  then  it  will  appear  that  the 
proportion  is  really  not  one  of  time  but  of  turpitude. 
In  reality  society  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that 
the  extent  of  time  occupied  in  perpetration  of  a 
criminal  act  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  punishment  which  is  to  be  awarded. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  accounted  mL  Less  time  may  be 
occupied  in  taking  away  a  life  than  in  committing  a 
burglary  ;  but,  on  the  principle  of  strict  proportion 
(which  sophistically  proceeds  on  the  idea  of  mere 
duration),  the  burglar  should  undergo  a  longer 
punishment  than  the  murderer.  But  society  will 
not  allow  this ;  its  moral  instincts  overrule  its 
sentimentalities,  and  demand  that  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  should  determine  the  gravity  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

An  illustration  may  be  useful  here.  Thirty 
years  ago,  let  it  be  supposed,  a  criminal  forged 
the  reader's  name  to  a  cheque  for  a  thousand 
guineas.  He  did  it  in  a  few  moments ;  a  stroke 
or  two  of  the  skilled  pen,  and  the  deed  was  done. 
The  criminal  never  confessed  the  act ;  never  uttered 
a  penitential  word ;  he  suffered  imprisonment  for 
ten  years ;  and  now  for  twenty  years  he  has  been 
at  largQ.  Has  the  reader  forgiven  him?  Has  he 
■estored  him  to  confidence?  Has  he  invited  the 
offender  into  his  family  circle?  Has  he  replaced 
him  at  the  commercial  desk?  The  reader  says, 
'*No."  But  what  becomes  of  the  argument  of 
proportion  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  crimi- 
nal was  imprisoned  ten  years  for  a  crime  committed 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Was  not  the  punish- 
ishment  sufficient?  Think  of  ten  minutes  being 
multiplied  into  ten  years,  and  then  say  whether 
more  can  lie  reasonably  demanded.  But  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  criminal  is  impenitent ;  he  never 
owns  his  sin,  never  asks  forgiveness,  and  treats  the 
injured  man  as  if  he  himself  had  been  injured. 
The  injured  man  is  so  far  philanthropic  as  to  say 
that  he  will  meet  the  criminal  on  the  first  sign  of 
contrition — he  only  waits  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  guilt  and  promise  of  better  behaviour.  No- 
thing can  be  more  humane, — nothing  more  reason- 
able; and  the  point  to  be  specially  remarked  is 
that  this  is  the  very  principle  upon  which  the 
divine  government  in  relation  to  sin  proceeds : 
"If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins."  Man's  own  heart  being 
witness,  he  proceeds  upon  the  very  principle  of 
adjudication  which  he  condemns  in  the  govern- 
ment of  God. 

The  sum  of  the  answer  is  this:   if  a  crimmai 
contmue  to  be  impenitent  respecting  any  crime,  he 


is  as  guilty  of  that  crime  on  the  last  day  of  his  nfii 
as  he  was  in  the  very  hour  of  its  committal,  though 
he  may  have  survived  that  hour  fifty  years.  Time 
has  no  mitigating  influence  upon  guilt.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  criminal  and  society  is  not  one  of 
time,  but  of  penitence,  and,  so  long  as  he  is  im- 
penitent, society  must,  by  a  compulsion  deeper 
than  all  formal  law,  mark  and  avoid  him.  Society 
does  this.  If  particular  members  of  society  do  not 
do  so,  they  are  immoral — connivance  with  unre- 
pen  ted  guilt  being  an  affront  to  the  spirit  of  virtue. 
Society  punishes  (more  or  less  lightly,  more  or  less 
directly)  all  impenitent  offenders  against  its  laws, 
and  punishes  them  throughout  their  whole  lifetime, 
whicn  is  as  much  of  eternity  as  its  retributive  influ- 
ence can  encompass.  In  very  grave  cases,  indeed, 
society  will  not  allow  the  penal  shadow  to  pass 
from  the  teputation  even  after  death;  so  truly  is 
this  the  case  that  there  are  names  which  cannot 
now  be  pronounced,  though  they  represent  long 
extinct  lives,  without  bringing  a  frown  upon  the 
countenances  of  all  who  hear  them.  Is  this  eternal 
punishment,  or  is  it  not  ? 

The  question  of  proportion  may  be  looked  at  in 
another  light.  A  citizen  who  has  maintained  a 
good  reputation  for  half  a  century  as  a  pure,  upright, 
noble  man ;  whb  has  figured  on  subscription  lists 
as  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  poor ;  whose  name 
obtained  the  highest  credit  on  the  Exchangtr, — ^has 
-been  proved  guilty  of  a  crime  :  the  crime  was  being 
perpetrated  in  imagined  secrecv  ;  the  criminal  had 
no  idea  that  any  eye  was  upon  him  ;  the  fact,  bow- 
ever,  becomes  known;  and  the  question  is.  How* 
does  society  treat  the  tower  which  was  fifty  yean 
in  building?  Society  razes  the  very  foundauoos. 
and  forgets  half  a  centurv  of  unchallenged  life  ia 
one  day's  discovered  villany.  But  where  is  the 
law  of  proportion  ?  Why  not  deduct  one  day  from 
the  fifty  yean'  reputation,  or  regard  the  crime  bat 
as  a  spot  on  the  disc  of  a  brilliant  life  ?  The  law 
of  proportion  founded  on  mere  duration  would, 
if  strictly  interpreted,  require  this  deduciioii;  but 
society  happily  fomts  its  formal  logic  when  under 
the  influence  of  high  moral  inspiration,  and  in  its 
own  arbitraments  reproduces  tiie  government  of 
God. 

The  anniment  of  proportion  as  to  time  is  ob- 
viously fallacious.  No  crime  is  self-contained.  All 
actions  are  influential.  Wtipit  is  done  in  an  hour 
may  affect  society  through  m|jiy  generations.  Long 
after  the  pebble  is  at  uie  bbttom  of  the  lake,  the 
circles  multiply  and  expand  on  the  surface.  The 
lifting  of  a  hand  sends  a  vibration  to  the  stan. 

-^Parker. 

S.  Tliose  who  are  oensigned  to  It  have  nlreadj 
pcored  themselYM  inoorrlglble. 

(2187.)  Say  not  unto  me,  *' Where  is  the  rule  of 
justice  preserved  entire,  if  the  punishment  has  no 
end?"  Rather  when  God  does  anything,  obey 
His  decisions,  and  submit  not  what  is  said  to  human 
reasonings.  But,  moreover,  how  can  it  be  any- 
thing else  than  just,  for  one  who  has  experienced 
innumerable  blessings  from  the  b^inniitg,  and 
then  committed  deeds  worthy  of  punishment, 
and  neither  by  threat  nor  benefit  improved  at 
all,  to  suffer  punishment?  For  if  thou  inquire 
what  b  absolute  justice;  it  was  meet  that  we 
should  have  perished  immediately  from  the  be. 
I  ginning,  according  to  the  definition  of  stnct 
j  justice.     Rather  not*  even  then  according  to  the 
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rale  of  justice  onljr,  for  the  result  would  have  had  in 
it  Icindness  too,  if  we  had  suffered  this  also.  For 
when  any  one  insults  him  that  has  done  him  no 
wrone,  according  to  the  rule  of  justice  he  suffers 
punishment :  but  when  it  is  his  benefactor,  who, 
bound  by  no  previous  favour,  has  bestowed  in* 
numerabie  *•  indnesses,  who  alone  is  the  Author  of  his 
being,  who  is  God,  who  breaihed  his  soul  into  him, 
who  gave  ten  thousand  gifts  of  grace,  whose  will  is 
to  take  him  up  into  heaven ; — when,  I  say,  such  an 
one,  after  to  great  blessings,  is  met  by  insult,  daily 
insult,  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  party ;  how  can 
that  other  one  be  thought  worthy  of  pardon  ?  Dost 
thou  not  see  how  He  punished  Adam  for  one  single 
tin? 

"Yes,**  you  will  say;  ''but  He  had  given  him 
Paradise,  and  caused  him  to  enjoy  much  favour." 
I^'ay,  surely  it  is  not  all  as  one,  for  a  man  to  sin  in 
the  enjoyment  of  security  and  ease,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  affliction.  In  fact,  this  is  the  dreadful  circum* 
stance,  that  thy  sins  are  the  sins  of  one  not  in  any 
Paradise,  but  amid  the  innumerable  evils  of  this 
li£e ;  that  thou  art  not  sobered  even  by  affliction,  as 
though  one  in  prison  should  still  practise  his  crime. 
However,  unto  thee  He  has  promised  things  yet 
greater  than  Paradise.  But  neither  has  He  given 
them  now,  lest  He  should  unnerve  thee  in  the 
season  of  conflicts ;  nor  has  He  been  silent  about 
them,  lest  He  should  quite  cast  thee  down  with  thy 
laboursb  As  for  Adam,  he  committed  but  one  sin, 
and  brought  on  himself  certain  death ;  wherexis  we 
commit  ten  thousand  trangressions  daily.  Now  if 
he  by  that  one  act  brought  upon  himself  so  great  an 
evil,  and  introduced  death,  what  shall  not  we  suffer 
who  continually  live  in  sins,  and  instead  of  Paradise 
have  the  expectation  of  heaven  ? 

— Ckryscstom^  347-407. 

C  tlMy  are  pnnlalMd  for  mrar,  tMcanaa  Xbvs 
would  ■!&  for  erer. 

(2188.)  Two  men  playing  at  tables  by  an  inch  of 
candle  an  the  night  time,  and  being  very  earnest  in 
their  game,  the  candle  goeth  out,  and  they  perforce 
give  over,  who,  no  doubt,  if  the  light  had  lasted, 
would  have*played  all  night  very  willingly.  This 
inch  of  candle  b  the  time  of  life  allotted  to  a  wicked 
man,  who  is  resolved  to  spend  it  all  in  sinful 
pleasures  and  pastimes  ;  and  if  it  would  last  perpet- 
ually, he  would  never  leave  his  play :  and,  there- 
fore, since  he  would  sin  eternally  (though  by  reason 
the  light  of  his  life  eoeth  out,  he  cannot),  he 
Jcserveth  eternal  punisLment.  ^-Iruhinus, 

(2189.)  How  Is  eternity  of  punishment  incon- 
sstent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  Nay,  how  can 
God  be  good  without  it  ?  If  wickedness  always  re- 
main in  the  nature  of  man,  is  it  not  fit  the  rod 
should  always  remain  on  the  back  of  man  ?  Is  it  a 
want  of  goodness  that  keeps  an  incorrigible  ohender 
in  chains,  in  a  bridewell  ?  While  sin  remains,  it  is 
fit  it  slwttid  be  punished. 

— Ckamock,  i620-i68a 

H  A  imlvonalamiioBty  la  morally  inadmisalble. 

(219a)  A  third  objection  urges  that  God  should 
fane  a  universal  amnestv,— open  every  prison  door 
In  the  universe, — say  to  devils,  **  You  are  forgiven," 
and  to  lost  men,  '*  Be  free."  This  would  be  con- 
sidered magnanimous  as  to  be  worthy  of  God.  The 
objection  is  not  without  plausibility.  Two  things, 
hcmevcTy  appear  to  be  forgotten,    (i)  That  an  am- 


nesty could  not,  in  itself,  work  any  moral  change- 
Look  at  the  case  from  a  national  point  of  view* 
Suppose  that  the  monarch  were  to  proclaim  a 
universal  amnesty :  would  the  thief,  the  murderer, 
the  incendiary,  or  any  other  criminal,  be  thereby 
constituted  a  virtuous  member  of  society  ?  Such  aa 
amnesty,  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  would  be  a 
curse ;  liberty  would  degenerate  into  licentiousneia. 
If  the  insane  idea  of  a  universal  amnesty  were 
seriously  proposed,  all  virtuous  men  would  protest 
against  throwing  back  the  flood-gates  and  liberating 
torrents  of  crime.  What,  then,  would  God*s  am- 
nesty do  ?  Would  a  demon  be  less  a  demon  on  one 
side  of  a  prison  door  than  on  another  ?  Does  the 
ddor  make  the  demon  ?  The  second  thing  that  is 
forgotten  by  the  objector  is  (2)  That  forgiveness  re* 
quires  the  consent  of  two  parties.  The  term  '*  for« 
giveness"  is  often  used  with  a  most  inadequate 
conception  of  its  meaning.  An  enemy  cannot  by  any 
act  of^so-called  foigiveness  be  turned  into  a  friend. 

—Parker. 

C  A  second  probatloii  la  InooncelTablo. 

(2191.)  Is  it  suggested  that  a  second  probation 
might  meet  the  case?  A  second  probation  is  aa 
impossibili^ ;  but  even  assuming  the  possibility, 
where  would  be  the  equity?  Give  men  to  know 
that  there  would  be  a  second  probation,  and  how 
many  of  thenn  would  care  for  the  first?  And  it 
they  neglect  the  first,  they  are  so  much  weaker  in 
moral  nerve  to  encounter  the  discipline  of  the  second* 
And  if  there  should  be  two  probations  why  not  three  ? 

*'  But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 
By  act  of  grace  my  former  state ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  looa 

unsay 
What  feigned  submission  swore!   ease  would 

recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. " 

How  do  men  regard  this  probationary  idea  as  H 
comes  up  in  the  concerns  of  daily  life?  There  is 
one  seed-time  in  the  year  ;  an  indolent  farmer  neg- 
lects it,  and  then  sets  up  the  theory  that  to  have 
only  an  annual  seed-time  is  ridiculous!  When 
poverty  comes  as  "  an  armed  man, "  does  society 
pity  or  reproach  him?  It  may  be  suggested  that 
possibly  the  sufferings  might  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  lost ;  it  might  cause  them  to  reflect ;  it 
might  brine  them  to  repentance.  It  is  forgotten, 
however,  that  everything  has  been  done  for  them 
which  even  God  could  do :  they  have  resisted  the 
whole  system  of  redeeming  love ;  thrust  away  the 
bleeding  and  dying  Christ ;  and,  if  mere  suflering 
will  save  any  man,  God  has  made  a  stupendous 
mistake  in  sending  His  Son  to  save  sinners.  Hell 
would  then  be  more  successful  than  the  Son  of  God* 

--Pa^kir. 

7.  Tlie  tket  la  not  alliMted  toy  our  belief  or  dla* 
toeilef. 

(2192.)  Human  opinions  and  human  feelings  have 
no  beuring  on  this  doctrine.  They  do  not,  they 
cannot  affect  it.  The  Bible  travels  on  from  age  to 
age  bearing  the  same  fearful  doctrine,  and  is  un- 
changed in  its  warnings  and  appeals.  Some  of  each 
generation  listen,  are  admonished  ;  and  saved  ;— 
the  rest  pass  on  and  die.  Human  opinion  does  not 
alter  facts.  Human  opinion  does  nut  remove  death* 
beds,  and  graves,  and  sorrows,  nor  will  it  remove 
and  annihilate  the  world  of  woe.    Facts  stand  ua* 
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affected  by  the  dianges  of  human  belief;  and  fear- 
ful events  roll  on  jusi  as  though  men  expected  them. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  the  dead  expected  not  to  die  at 
the  time  when  in  fact  they  have  died,  and  more  than 
half  now  listen  lo  no  admonition  that  death  will  ever 
come.  I'hey  who  nave  died  had  an  expectation 
that  they  would  live  many  ^ears.  But  death  came. 
He  was  nut  stayed  by  their  belief  or  unbelief :  he 
came  steadily  on.  Each  day  he  took  a  stride  to- 
wards them — and  step  by  step  he  advanced,  so  that 
they  could  not  retreat  or  evade  him  till  he  was  neai 
enough  to  strike ;  and  ihey  fell.  And  so,  though 
the  living  will  not  hear,  death  comes  to  them.  And 
so  the  doom  of  the  sinner  rolls  on.  Each  day,  each 
hour,  eacli  moment  it  draws  near.  Whether  he 
believes  it  or  not  makes  no  difference  in  the  hci : 
it  comes.  It  will  not  recede.  In  spite  of  all  at- 
tfsnpts  to  reason,  or  to  forget  it,  the  time  comes ; 
and  at  the  appointed  time  the  sinner  dies.  Cavil 
and  ridicule  do  not  aifcct  this.  There  is  no  power 
in  a  joke  to  put  away  convulsions,  and  fevers,  and 
groans.  The  laugh  and  the  song  close  no  grave, 
and  put  back  none  of  the  sorrows  of  the  second 
death.  The  dwellers  in  Pompeii  could  not  put  back 
the  fires  of  the  volcano  by  derision,  nor  would  the 
mockery  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  have  stayed 
the  sheets  of  flame  that  came  from  heaven.  The 
scoffing  sinner  dies ;  and  is  lost  just  like  others  ; 
the  young  man  that  has  learned  to  cavil  and  deride 
religion  dies  just  like  others.  No  cavil  has  yet 
changed  a  fact ;  none  has  ever  stayed  the  arrow  of 
deat£  ^-'Barnes. 


GIFTS. 
1.  Their  Tariaty. 

(2193.)  There  is  not  greater  variety  of  colours, 
and  qualities  in  plants  and  flowers,  with  which- 
the  earth  like  a  carpet  of  needle- work  is  variegated 
for  the  delight  and  service  of  man,  than  there  is  of 
gifts  in  the  minds  of  men,  natural  and  spiritual,  to 
render  them  useful  to  one  another,  both  in  civil 
societies  and  Christian  fellowship.  The  Christian, 
as  well  as  man,  is  intended  to  be  a  sociable  creature ; 
and  for  the  better  managing  this  spiritual  common- 
wealth among  Christians,  God  doth  wisely  and 
graciously  provide  and  impart  ^fls,  suitable  to  the 
place  every  one  stands  in  to  his  brethren;  as  the 
vessels  are  larger  or  less  in  the  body  natural,  accord- 
ing  to  their  place  therein. 

^Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(2194.)  As  no  key  can  open  all  locks,  so  no  one 
man  possesses  all  talents.  God  distributes  His  gifts 
according  to  11  is  holy  will,  this  to  one,  that  to 
another ;  and  none  is  of  himself  sufHcient  for  all 
emergencies,  and  independent  of  the  help  of  others. 

•  — Scnver,  1629- 1 693. 

(2195).  Amongst  the  trees  of  the  wood  there  is  a 
great  variety :  the  sturdy  oak ;  the  flexile  willow ; 
the  solid  maple ;  the  graceful  ash ;  the  terraced 
cedar,  with  cones  up  'sing  through  each  grassy- 
looking  lawn  of  tende.  leafery ;  the  larch,  in  lieu 
of  bells  hanging  its  scarlet  blossoms  from  every 
pointed  arch  of  its  green  pagoda ;  the  stiff  stout 
noU^,  disdainful  of  the  breeze ;  the  fidgety  aspen, 
all  m  a  flutter  at  the  faintest  sigh ;  the  spacious 
chestnut,  enclasping  the  glebe  in  its  bountiful 
branches;  the  strict  solemn  cypress,  with  every 
appressed  twiglet  pointing  straight  up  to  heavexu 


As  with  the  form,  so  with  the  bark  or  the  tiniber  % 

the  ebony  unking  like  stone,  the  cork  riding  on  the 
crest  of  the  billow,  the  elder  so  soft  and  spongy,  the 
box  in  his  firm  structure  retentive  of  the  finest  en- 
p:raving ;  the  homely  deal,  the  thyine  veneer  emulat- 
ing the  spots  of  the  panther  or  the  plMuies  of  the 
pearock — beautiful  some,  but  useful  all,  and  not  to 
oe  interchanged  with  advantage.  An  ashen  bow 
would  be  no  better  than  a  yew-tree  lanoe.  Yoa 
do  not  choose  the  fir  for  the  prince's  table,  and  e^ea 
England's  oak  would  make  a  sorry  mast  for  "some 
great  ammiraL" 

Through  all  God's  kingdoms  we  trace  the  like 
variety,  and  still  we  find  it  when  we  rise  to  tlie 
minds  of  men.  Inhere  is  endless  diversity  in  their 
nature,  and  for  every  form  and  style  abundant  use ; 
and  it  is  best  when  they  are  not  transposed.  Mel- 
ancthon  would  have  made  a  poor  substitute  for 
Luther,  but  the  absence  of  Melancthon  would  have 
left  a  poor  Reformation.  Great  as  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Sunday-school,  it  was  not  revealed  to 
Bishop  Butler,  but  was  reserved  for  Robert  Raikes  ; 
and  yet  if  the  former  had  not  written  the  "Analog^,** 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  latter  could  have  supplied 
the  desideratum.  And  although  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
John  Bunyan  had  each  a  fine  fancy,  the  world  is 
now  agreed  that  if  they  had  changed  places  they 
could  have  made  it  no  better ;  we  are  quite  content 
with  the  Pilgrim  of  the  one  and  the  Golden  Grove 
of  the  other.  — Hamilton^  lZl^~l96^. 

(2196.)  The  plough  is  fatal  to  the  picturesque 
A  country  under  husbandry,  with  its  fiaxms  and  for- 
mal divisions,  each  field  throughout  its  whole  extent 
of  the  same  crop  and  colour,  with  all  God's  beauti- 
ful flowers  cut  down  and  cast  out  under  the  name 
of  weeds,  is  as  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  as  it  is 
superior  in  point  of  profit  to  moor  or  mountain. 
How  tame  your  levelled  fields  of  wheat  or  barley 
compared  with  the  rudest  hill-side,  where  green 
bracken,  and  the  plumes  of  the  fern,  and  the  bells 
of  the  foxglove,  and  brown  heath  wiih  its  purple 
blossoms,  and  the  hoar,  grey,  rugged  stones  that  lie 
scattered  in  wild  confusion,  unite  to  form  a  mantle, 
in  richness  and  variety  of  hues,  such  as  loom  never 
wove  and  queen  never  wore.  This  variety  should 
minister  to  more  than  taste.  A  pious  mind,  ex- 
tracting food  for  devotion  from  the  flowers  which 
supply  noney  to  the  bee,  rinds  profit  where  otheis 
find  only  pleasure,  and,  rising  from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God,  exclaims  with  David,  "  O  ix>rd,  ho« 
manifold  are  Thy  works  1  in  wisdom  hast  Thoa 
made  them  all  1 " 

Without  this  variety,  how  tame  our  gardens  with 
every  flower  in  form  and  colour  the  counterpart  of 
another ;  and  how  monotonous  the  music  of  early 
mom  did  every  lark  in  the  sky,  linnet  in  the  bush, 
rook  and  ringdove  in  the  woods,  all  utter  the  same 
notes  I  But  variety  characterises  every  department 
of  nature.  Each  lamb  of  the  flock  has  a  bleat 
known  to  its  own  mother ;  each  rose  on  the  tnish 
has  its  own  shape  and  shade  of  colour ;  and  there  is 
not  a  lark  that  hangs  carolling  in  the  clouds  but  haa 
a  voice  reco^ised  by  the  brood  above  whose  giany 
nest  she  sings  her  morning  hynm,  calling  the 
drowsy  world  to  rise  for  worship  and  for  work. 
Nor  is  this  variety  anywhere  more  remarkable  than 
in  mankind.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  ten 
hundred  millions  of  our  race  scattered  over  the  five 
continents  and  countless  islands  of  the  globe.  Now, 
while  in  their  grand  characteristica^  in  their  features. 
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acans,  ▼oioei,  limbs,  and  general  form  these  all 
resemble  each  other,  yet  there  are  not  two  faces, 
for  instance,   out  of  these  ten  hundred   millions, 
which  are  exactly  alike.     Nor  does  a  rich,  bound- 
less, divine  varietv  characterise  and  adorn  only  this 
world  of  ours  in  the  living  creatures  of  its  lands  and 
seas,  the  shells  which  strew  its  shores,  the  flowers 
and  fniits  of  its  fertile  plains,  its  shaggy  mountains, 
np  to  their  snowy  crests.     It  shines  above  us— in 
stars  fixed  m-  moving,  stars  single,  stars  in  pan, 
stars  in  clusters,  some  sparkling  with  borrowed, 
others  with  native  light ;  in  the  sun  that  runs  his 
daily  round,    and    comets,   that  with  fiery  locks 
strcamii^  out  behind  them  rush  away  into  darkness, 
nor  return  for  a  hundred,  perhaps  for  a  thousand 
years..      And  high  above    that  starry  firmament, 
amid  the  splendour  of  the  upper   sanctuary,   in 
angels  and  archangels,  in  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
in  saints  on  higher  thrones  and  crowns  of  brighter 
glory,  in  the  various  orders  of  unfallen  and  the 
various  honours  of  ransomed  spirits,  we  see  a  mani- 
fold and  magnificent  diversity  in  the  works  of  God. 
From  this  we  might  conclude  that  the  kingdom  of 
grace  would  present  something  of  the  same  variety 
as  that  whicn  distinguishes  all  His  other  works; 
and  that  as  neither  all  ancels  nor  all  insects  are 
formed  alike,  no  more  would  all  Christians  be  so. 
And  thus  it  is ;  for  variety  is  one  of  the  many  points 
at  which  the  kin^oms  of  grace  and  nature  touch. 
Christians  have  individual  peculiarities  which,  as 
nuch  as  their  faces,  distinguish  them  from  each 
other ;  and  this  is  rather  a  beauty  than  a  blemish — 
a  charm  rather  than  a  faulL     Some  have  one  grace 
and  some  another,  in  such  prominence,  that  John's 
love,  and  Peter's  ardour,  and  Paul's  zeal,  and  Job's 
patience,   and    Moses'  meekness,  and  Jeremiah's 
tenderness,  and  Abraham's  faith,  have  become  pro- 
verbial.    Nor  is  this  variety,  as  among  the  flowers- 
of  moor  and  meadow,  an  element  merely  of  beauty. 
It  is  a  power ;  an  element  of  the  highest  utility  in 
the  Church.      Hence  the  mistake  of  those  who 
would  have  all  Christians  modelled  on  their  own 
pattern,  as,  for  example,  of  some  modest,  retiring, 
gentle  spirits,  who  cannot  appreciate  the  worth  and 
usefulness  of  those  whom  God  has  cast  in  a  tough 
mould  and  made  of  stem  stu£ 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  when  she  is 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  and  some  have 
tile  gift  of  wisdom,  others  of  knowledge,  others  of 
fiuth,  others  of  healing,  others  of  miracles,  others  of 
prophecy,  others  of  tongues,  others  of  interpretation, 
nul,  by  a  beautiful  analogy,  recommends  mutual 
respect — illustrating  the  advantages  of  variety,  and 
showing  how  people  with  very  diflierent  gifts  may 
nevertheless  be  true  members  of  Christ's  true 
Church.  "If  the  foot,"  he  says,  ** shall  say.  Be- 
cause I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body  ;  is 
it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the  ear  shall 
say.  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the 
body  ;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  If  the  whole 
body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  If  the 
whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?  But 
now  God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of  them 
In  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  Him.  And  if  they 
were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body  ?  But 
now  they  are  many  members,  yet  but  one  body. 
And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee  :  nor  again,  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no 
need  of  you.*'  We  live  in  an  age  of  ordinary  gifts ; 
but  it  is  as  true  of  these  ordinary  as  of  those  extra- 
(adinacy  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  that  there  is  as  much 


utility  as  beauhr  in  the  diverse  temperaments  and 
endowments  of^  Christian  men.  What  is  diverse  is 
not  of  necessity  adverse.  God  has  different  kinds 
of  work  to  do ;  and  since  He  chooses  to  employ 
men.  He  has  need  of  different  kinds  of  instruments. 

^Guthrie. 

(2197.)  Men  have  different  spheres.  It  is  for 
some  to  evolve  great  moral  truths,  as  the  heavens 
evolve  stars,  to  guide  the  sailor  on  the  sea  and  the 
traveller  on  the  desert ;  and  it  is  for  some,  like  the 
sailor  and  the  txavelier,  simply  to  be  guided. 

— Beecker. 

(2198.)  Such  people  forget  that  there  are  di« 
▼ersities  of  gifts.  He  who  taught  the  lark  to  trill, 
taught  the  eagle  to  scream  ;  He  who  moulded  the 
dewdrop  and  caused  it  to  hang  in  silence  on  the 
fringe  of  the  flower,  poured  out  the  boundless  sea 
and  caused  it  to  roar  night  and  day  as  if  uttering  the 
prayer  of  all  earthly  trouble.  We  should  allow 
more  for  all  this  marvellous  diversity.  The  foot  and 
hand,  the  eye  and  ear,  are  members  of  the  same 
Ixxly,  and  there  should  be  no  schism. 

— Joseph  Parker. 

%  We  are  neltber  to  envy  nor  to  despise  tboM 
whose  endowments  are  different  firom  our  own. 

(2199.)  This  work  of  Christ's  House  is  varied  to 
different  individuals.  *'  The  Son  of  Man  gave  to 
every  one,'*  that  is,  to  each  one,  his  work.  In  one 
respect  there  is  something  common  in  the  work  of 
all,  as  there  is  a  common  salvation,  "This  is  the 
work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  Him  whom  He 
hath  sent" — "This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your 
sanctification.*'  We  have  said  this  is  common  work 
for  each  one,  and  yet  even  here  there  may  be 
variety  in  the  form.  There  is  a  different  colour  of 
beauty  in  different  stones  that  are  all  of  them 
precioua  One  man  may  be  burnishing  to  the 
sparkle  of  the  diamond,  white  another  is  deepening 
to  the  glow  of  the  ruby.  For  this  reason  there  are 
such  different  temperaments  in  Christian  charactei 
and  varying  circumstances  in  Christian  life,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  city  may  be  garnished 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  Each  Christian 
has  his  own  place  and  lustre  in  that  temple,  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  ground  to  disparage  our 
neighbour,  and  none  to  despair  of  ourselves,  if  we 
are  both  in  the  hand  of  Christ.  When  we  look 
from  the  individual  life  to  the  practical  work,  the 
variety  is  still  more  marked.  I'here  are  different 
members,  and  all  have  not  the  same  office.  Some 
are  there  to  teach — some  to  counsel  and  administer 

-some  to  tend  the  young — some  to  visit  the  sick* 
bed — some  to  conduct  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church — some  to  be  liberal  givers  as  God  has 
prospered  them,  and  some,  without  any  formal 
mode  of  action,  come  under  this  description,  which 
applies  to  them  all  :  "  Sons  of  God,  without  rebuke, 
shining  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the 
Word  of  Life."  It  is  very  beautiful  to  see  how 
the  God  who  has  bound  His  world  into  a  grand 
harmony  by  its  very  diversity,  has  arranged  for  this 
same  end  in  His  Church,  bv  giving  the  members 
their  different  faculties  of  work  ; — how  the  pure  light 
that  comes  from  the  sun  breaks  into  its  separate 
hues  when  it  touches  the  palace-house  of  Christ, 
with  its  varied  cornices  and  turrets,  till  every  colour 
lies  in  tranouil  beauty  beside  its  fellow,  if  it  is 
not  so  it  should  be  so ;  and  as  the  Church  grows  it 
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will  be  K).  Use  and  ornament,  the  comer-stone  and 
the  cope-stone,  shall  both  be  felt  to  have  their  due 
place.  To  see  how  this  may  be,  is  to  perceive 
that  an  end  can  be  put  to  all  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings, and  may  help  us  even  now  to  take  our 
position  calmly  and  unenviously,  working  in  our 
department,  assured  that  our  labour  shall  be  found 
to  contribute  to  the  full  proportion  of  the  whole 

(22oa)  All  men  cannot  work  in  the  same  way. 
••There  are  diversities  of  operation."  Upon  the 
fiure  of  a  watch  you  may  see  an  illustration  of  my 
meaning.  On  that  small  space  you  have  three 
workers:  there  is  the  second -pointer,  performing 
rapid  evolutions ;  there  is  the  miimte-pointcr, 
eoing  at  a  greatly  reduced  speed ;  and  there  is  the 
hour-pointer,  tanlier  still.  Now,  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  would 
conclude  that  the  busy  little  second -pointer  was 
doing  all  the  work ;  it  is  clicking  away  at  sixty 
times  the  speed  of  the  minute -pointer ;  and  as  for 
the  hour-hand,  thai  seems  to  be  doing  no  work  at 
all.  You  can  see  in  a  moment  that  the  first  is  busy, 
and  in  a  short  time  you  will  see  the  second  stir; 
but  you  must  wait  still  longer  to  assure  yourself  of 
the  motion  of  the  third.  So  is  it  in  the  Church. 
There  are  active,  fussy  men,  who  appear  to  be 
^olng  the  work  of  the  whole  community,  and  others 
^ho  are  slower.  But  can  we  do  witliout  the 
minute  and  hour-pointer  ?  The  noisy  second-hand 
might  go  round  its  little  circle  for  ever,  without 
telling  the  world  the  true  time.  We  should  be 
thankful  for  all  kinds  of  workers.  The  silent, 
steady  hour  hand  need  not  envv  its  noisy  little 
colleague.  Every  man  must  fill  the  measure  of  his 
capacity.  Your  business  is  to  do  your  allotted 
work  so  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Master. 

— Joseph  Parker. 

8w  BTsxy  man  diould  doTOto  himsalt  to  tlM  tMk 
for  wMch  ho  Is  peculiarly  qualified. 

(2201.)  Sanguine  and  non-sympathetic  natures 
insist  not  only  that  every  one,  if  he  likes,  may  do 
the  things  which  they  do,  but  may  do  so  easily.  To 
a  man  like  Lord  Thurlow,  coarse  and  contemptuous 
of  mankind,  it  must  have  been  a  simple  amazement 
when  his  kinsman  Cowper  resigned  the  clerkship  of 
the  Lords  because  he  had  not  courage  to  read  aloud 
minutes  and  petitions ;  but  although  the  brazen 
Chancellor  was  a  stranger  to  all  trepidation,  and  it 
would  have  cost  him  no  effort  to  read  his  own 
rhymes  to  the  peers  of  Parnassus,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if,  even  to  secure  the  Great  Seal,  he  could 
have  written  the  "Task "  or  "John  Gilpin."  And 
although  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  talents 
increase  by  trading,  it  is  also  true  that  tlieir  right 
investment,  the  sort  of  trade  best  suited  to  each 
merchantman,  is  indicated  by  the  natural  turn  or 
lAculty  ;  and  we  shall  serve  God  and  our  genera- 
tion best  by  turning  to  account  the  gift  which  He 
Himself  has  given.  You  who  are  fond  of  children, 
as  most  frank,  true  natures  are,  give  yourself  to 
teaching;  and  you  who  have  a  fervid  forceful  spirit, 
and  find  that  spirit  stirred  by  the  state  of  our  god- 
lens  multitude,  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
and  compel  them  to  come  in.  And  you  who  cannot 
arrest  or  keep  the  children's  ear,  and  to  whom 
Dught  like  preaching  would  be  useless  martyrdom, 
seek  out  some  other  ministry,  consecrate  the 
businev  talent,  and  in  the  savings'  bank  or  provi- 


dent fund,  in  the  committee  or  council  of  the 
Church,  "rule  with  diligence."  Or,  go  forth  and 
visit  The  tired  watcher  in  the  sickroom  relea^ 
for  a  few  hours  of  needful  slumber.  Take  to  the 
bed-rid  child  some  plaything,  to  the  destitue  family 
some  comfort.  And  whether  you  offer  the  brief 
prayer  or  read  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  invalid, 
"  show  mercy  with  cheerfulness  ; "  try  to  do  it  as  if 
you  came  and  went  in  Christ's  own  company,  and 
then,  long  after  you  have  left,  the  consolation  will 
remain. 

It  is  thus  that  by  each  following  out  his  own  line 
of  things  the  world's  best  work  has  been  done,  and 
in  the  free  development  and  loving  consecration  of 
gifts,  the  Church  has  exhibited  a  diversity  both  use- 
ful and  beautiful.  It  was  thus  that  wherever  John 
Macdonald  went  in  perambulating  the  Highlands, 
a  wave  of  spiritual  influence  went  with  him  ;  and  it 
was  thus  that,  like  a  Baptist  and  a  beloved  disciple 
combinetl,  George  Whitefield  startled  and  melted 
all  England.  It  is  thus  that  in  our  own  day  one 
Christian  lady  has  sought  out  the  prisoned,  and 
another  has  softened  and  civilised  the  n<^lected 
navvy,  and  a  third  has  mended  "ragged  homes,** 
and  a  fourth  has  invented  the  Bible  and  Domestic 
Mission,  and  a  fifth  has  rallied  to  the  task  of  nurs- 
ing so  arduous  yet  so  an^el-like  the  refined  and  well 
trained  amongst  her  countrywomen.  And  it  is  thus 
that  in  an  employment  however  commonplace,  and 
in  a  corner  however  inconspicuous,  if  you  take  up 
the  task  which  your  hand  finds  to  do,  and  throw 
into  it  the  might  which  God  gives,  the  result  will  be 
genuine,  solid,  enduring.  Let  each  do  his  own  work 
m  his  own  way,  and  as  all  good  work  is  God's^  yon 
will  soon  see  a  more  beautiful  Church  and  a  better 
world.  — Hamilton^  1814-1867. 

C  Entail  respoQslblll^. 

(2202.)  The  husbandman  looks  for  more  fimit 
from  some  of  his  fruit-trees  than  from  others ;  those 
upon  which  he  bestows  most  time,  cost,  and  labour, 
from  these  he  expects  most  fruit ;  and  is  displeased 
if  his  expectation  be  not  answered  accordingly. 

This  shadows  out  unto  us  that  God  expects  greater 
returns  of  duty  from  some  persons  than  from  some 
others,  and  neglect  thereof  provokes  God  against 
them. 

In  the  ceremonial  law  God  required  more  sacri- 
fices from  the  rich  than  from  the  poor :  such  as  had 
great  store  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  things  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice,  should  not  have  been  accepted 
had  they  offered  "a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons,"  whicn  yet  were  accepted  from  the 
poorer  sort  of  persons.  So  also  under  the  gos|ieI, 
"to  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  doth  He  require 
the  more."  God  had  done  great  things  for  Eli,  and 
David,  and  exi>ected  (acconlingly)  greater  returns 
of  duty  and  obedience  all  their  lives  after ;  but  they 
failing  in  some  great  particulars,  God  is  sore  dis- 

S leased  with  them,  and  reckons  up  the  great  bene- 
ts  and  particular  engagements  they  had  received, 
and  telb  them  he  expected  other  returns  from  them. 
So  also  Hesekiah  received  much,  and  God  looked 
for  answerable  returns ;  but  he  rendered  not  accord- 
ing to  the  benefits  received,  and  God  was  displeased 
with  him  upon  that  account. 

God  planted  a  vineyard,  and  bestowed  much  cxre 
and  pains  about  it,  and  looked  for  an  answerable 
return  of  good  fruits,  but  because  it  brought  forth 
wild  grapes  instead  of  good  and  pleasant  grapes, 
He  laid  it  waste.     Some  have  received  more,  t  nd 
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He  under  greater  engagements  from  God  than  others* 
therefore  God  looks  to  receive  more.  This  shows 
Vft  the  great  danger  such  persons  lie  under  who 
have  received  much  from  God,  and  return  but 
little ;  having  received  many  talents,  and  not  making 
mn  answerable  return  by  improving  of  them  to  the 
Aonour  of  God  and  advantage  of  His  people ;  nay, 
who  perhaps  use  all  against  God  and  His  people. 
God  gives  to  some  many  gifts  of  nature  and  common 
graces,  much  knowledge,  learning,  wisdom,  great 
riches,  honours,  offices,  places,  much  time,  liberty, 
great  and  choice  means  of  grace,  special  providences, 
and  dispensations,  and  many  other  talents  which 
others  have  not :  of  these  God  requires  more  than 
of  those  who  have  fewer  and  less  of  these  things, 
and  the  not  making  suitable  returns  provokes 
God  against  them. 

If  God  spared  not  His  choice  servants,  Eli, 
David,  Ilezekiah,  &&,  if  judgment  begin  at  the 
house  of  God,  how  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner 
escape?  Let  every  one  of  us  consider  what  we 
have  received,  that  so  we  may  make  unto  God  some 
answerable  returns :  God  looked  for  more  (and 
feceived  more)  from  him  that  had  the  five  talents, 
than  from  him  that  had  received  but  two. 

No  one  (not  the  lowest,  or  meanest)  is  freed  from 
making  returns  of  duty  to  God :  though  God  re- 
qiures  much  from  those  who  have  received  much, 
yet  the  mean  person,  who  has  but  a  little,  must 
return  of  that  little.  "  Let  him  work  with  his 
hands,  that  he  may  have  something  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth  ; "  and  it  will  be  '*  accepted  according 
to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he 
hath  not."  So,  also,  of  the  use  and  improvements 
of  all  other  talents,  gifts,  graces,  liberty,  power,  and 
the  rest.  — Austin. 

t.  To  wltom  tliey  are  a  btesslnir* 

(2203.)  As  the  high  hills  after  much  tillage  are 
often  barren,  whereas  the  low  valleys,  by  the  streams 
of  waters  passing  through  them,  are  very  fruitful ; 
even  so  the  gifts  of  God  joined  with  a  swelling  heart 
are  fruitless,  but  Joined  with  love  and  the  grace  of 
humility  they  edify.  ^-Cawdray^  1609. 

•.  For  what  irarpose  thej  are  to  be  wed. 

(2204. )  Good  parts  employed  ill  are  weapons  that, 
heing  meant  for  our  own  defence,  we  madly  turn 
their  edges  and  wound  ourselves  :  they  might  make 
me  fair  in  show,  but  in  sul>stance  more  polluted : 
they  would  be  but  a  saddle  of  gold  to  the  back  of 
a  ^&lled  horse ;  adorn  me  they  might,  better  me 
they  could  not.  — Felitham^  1668. 

(2205.)  Every  man  should  use  his  intellect,  not 
as  those  who  study  in  their  libraries,  when  all  the 
world  is  asleep,  use  their  lamps,  for  theit  own 
teeing  only ;  but  as  lighthouses  use  their  lanterns, 
that  those  who  are  fiur  off  upon  the  deep  may  see 
the  shining,  and  learn  their  way.  God  appoints 
our  graces  to  be  nurses  to  other  men's  weaknesses. 

— Beecher. 

(2206.)  It  there  not  danger  that  powers,  capable 
of  conferring,  and  therefore  intended  to  confer, 
great  l)enefitt  on  our  brethren  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  may  be  left  to  slumber  amxlst  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  literaiy  leisure  :  and  that  a  life,  envied 
by  others,  and  not  without  its  gratifications,  may 
he  as  profitletti  ani  not  much  less  selfish  than 


that  of  the  covetous  or  of  the  voluptuary?  Here^ 
indeed,  in  the  pursuits  of  learning  and  science^ 
intellect  trains  its  faculties  and  finds  its  weapons. 
But  he  would  be  an  ill  workman  who  was  ever 
sharpening  the  tools  he  never  used .  nor  would 
he  be  worthy  of  a  warrior's  name,  who  sat  at 
home,  while  the  enemy  was  in  the  field,  polishing 
over  again  his  untried  armour,  and  pleased  with 
the  graceful  drooping  of  his  plume.  And  when 
God  has  given  powers  of  genius  to  discover,  or 
of  reasoning  to  aefend,  or  of  imagination  to  illus- 
trate the  truth,  where  there  are  faculties  and 
personal  endowments,  no  less  than  station  and 
opportunities  to  influence,  to  persuade,  to  origi- 
nate or  advance  plans  of  good,  and  to  carry  on 
God's  work  of  regenerating  and  blessing  this  fallen 
world ;  and  all  are  allowed  to  terminate  in  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  aimless,  and  perhaps,  desul- 
tory study,  or  are  concentrated  with  misplaced 
industry  on  some  trifling  and  fruitless  object :  it 
can  hardly  be  without  mi^iving  and  uneasy  fear 
that  the  approach  cap  be  reganled  of  that  awful 
day,  when  the  hidden  talent  shall  condemn  its 
owner,  and  when  not  to  have  done  good  will  rank 
the  careless,  indolent,  and  self-indulgent,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Judge,  together  with  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  — Jackson. 

(2207.)  In  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel  lived  a  wise  man,  to  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  given  the  power  to  comfort  ana  to 
heal.  He  went  into  every  dwelling  where  a  sick 
man  was  lying,  and  healed  him,  or  he  comforted 
and  strengthened  the  dying  with  gentle  words, 
and  soothed  the  complaints  of  those  that  wept, 
for  he  knew  the  hidden  power  of  salutary  herbs, 
as  he  knew  the  hearts  of  men,  though  he  had 
hardly  attained  to  manhood.  Therefore  he  was 
loved  by  all  men;  each  one  besought  him  to 
come  to  his  dwelling,  and  his  £eime  was  spread 
far  and  wide. 

But  behold,  there  came  from  the  land  of  Mizraim 
a  pestilence  into  the  village  of  Mount  Carmel  and 
the  adjacent  country,  and  many  people  fell  sick  and 
died,  for  it  was  a  grievous  pestilence.  But  where- 
soever any  one  fell  sick  of  the  evil  .disease,  they 
sent  for  the  wise  man,  that  he  might  come  to  heal 
and  to  console  by  day  and  by  night. 

Then  his  strength  failed  him  ;  and  his  soul  was 
troubled,  liecause  the  pestilence  was  often  mightier 
than  the  strength  of  his  art  and  of  the  medicinal 
herbs,  and  he  began  to  fear  for  his  own  life.  For 
he  wanted  humility,  the  crown  of  wisdom,  so  that 
he  trusted  in  himselif  and  in  his  knowledge,  but  nut 
in  the  Lord. 

Then  the  Spirit  led  him  forth  to  Mount  Carmel, 
and  he  doubted  in  himself  if  he  should  remain  in 
the  mountain  and  not  return,  or  whether  he  should 
gather  salutary  herbs  and  plants  for  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  the  sick.  So  he  went,  and 
said  in  his  heart  :*' Nature  has  l>een  my  guide 
from  the  days  of  my  youth.  l*herefore  now  she 
shall  teach  me  what  to  dow**  He  was  standing 
before  a  flower,  more  beautiful  in  its  bloom  than 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  Then  he  said  :  '*This 
flower,  with  all  her  beauty  and  fresh  young  charms, 
blooms  only  fir  htrself;  she  opens  her  blossom 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  breeze,  which  comes 
from  the  west  over  the  sea.  What  should  man  do 
more,  but  live  for  himself,  without  caring  for  others? 
I  will  remain  on  Mount  Carmel  and  bloom  among 
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die  flowers,  tfll,  when  my  race  is  ran,  I  &de  tt  last 
Bke  a  flower,  impeiceptibly  and  gently. 

Now  a  butterfly  fluttered  OTer  the  flower.  He 
beheld  it,  and  said  :  "No,  thoo  dost  teach  me 
another  thfaig.  I  will  return  to  mankind,  to  the 
great  and  rich  cities ;  I  will  go  into  the  palaces,  to 
earn  the  sweet  fruit  of  joy  and  pleasure  from  my 
knowledge.  As  the  butterfly  hovers  over  the  grace* 
ful  flower,  thus  my  life  shall  sproul  itself  over  my 
arts." 

Saying  this,  he  bent  over  the  flower.  Behold, 
there  was  a  dead  bee  in  the  calyx.  Too  heavily 
laden  with  the  delicate  dust,  she  had  breathed  fortn 
hey  little  soul,  in  the  midst  of  her  labours. 

He  beheld,  and  ^azed  silently  on  the  lifeless  fonn 
of  the  insect,  while  the  deep  arimson  of  shame 
mantled  his  cheek.  "Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  ex- 
claimed he  at  last,  "I  acknowledge  Thee  in 
Nature;  pardon  my  anger  and  my  lolly  1  From 
henceforth  I  will  follow  Thee,  and  return,  a  faith- 
ful disciple,  to  Thee  and  my  calling." 

Then  he  collected  the  rarest  plants  and  herbs  of 
the  mountain,  and  went  humbly  and  with  cheerful 
countenance  back  to  the  village,  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  suflerers.  — A  A.  Krummacker. 

7.  How  thej  are  to  bt  Talued. 

(2208.)  The  apostle  considered  thai  gift  most 
desirable  by  which  men  might  most  edify  one 
another.  And  hence  that  noble  declaration  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  mankind  :  "  I  had  rather 
speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  I 
might  teach  othere  also,  than  ten  thousand  words 
in  an  unknown  tongue." 

Our  esiimate  is  almost  the  reverse  of  this:  we 
value  a  gift  in  proportion  to  its  rarity,  its  distinctive 
character,  separating  its  possessor  from  the  rest  of 
his  fellowmen ;  whereas,  m  truth,  those  gifts  which 
leave  us  in  lonely  majesty  apart  from  our  species, 
useless  to  them,  benefiting  ourselves  alone,  are 
not  the  most  godlike,  hut  the  least  so ;  because 
thejr  are  dissevered  from  that  beneficent  charity 
which  is  the  very  being  of  God.  Your  lofty  un- 
communicable  thoughts,  your  ecstasies,  and  aspira- 
tions, and  contemplative  raptures — in  virtue  of 
which  you  have  estimated  yourself  as  the  porcelain 
of  the  earth,  of  another  nature  altogether,  than  the 
clay  of  common  spirits — tried  by  the  test  of  Charity ; 
what  is  there  grand  in  these  if  they  cannot  be 
applied  as  blessings  to  those  that  are  beneath  you  ? 
One  of  our  countrymen  had  achieved  for  himself 
extraordinary  scientific  renown;  he  pierced  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  he  analysed  her  processes,  he 
gave  new  elements  to  the  world.  The  same  man 
applied  his  rare  intellect  to  the  construction  of  a 
simple  and  very  common  instrament — that  well- 
known  lamp  which  has  been  the  guardian  of  the 
miner's  life  from  the  explosion  of  fire.  His  dis- 
coveries are  bis  nobility  in  this  world,  his  trifling 
invention  gives  him  rank  in  the  world  to  come. 
By  the  former  he  shines  as  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  \i\  the  firmament  of  science,  by  the  utter, 
evincing  a  spirit  animated  and  directed  by  Christian 
love,  he  takes  his  place  as  one  of  the  Church  of 
God. 

And  such  is  ever  the  true  order  of  rank  which 
graces  occupy  in  reference  to  gifts.  The  most 
trifling  act  which  is  marked  by  usefixlness  to  others 
is  nobler  in  God's  sight  than  the  most  brilliant 
•ocomplishment  of  genius.  To  teach  a  few  Sunday-  < 
school  children,  week  after   week^   commonplace 


dmple  troths— persevering  is  spite  of  dnlness  an! 
mean^  capacities— is  a  more  glorious  occupation  thaA 
the  highest  meditations  or  creations  of  genius  wbidi 
edify  or  instruct  only  our  own  solitary  souL 

— /:  W.  RpUrtum^  1816-X855. 

a  In&ol to bt glorted la. 

(8909.)  How  nimbly  does  that  little  lark  moant 
up,  singing  towards  heaven  in  a  right  line! 
whereas  the  hawk,  which  is  stronger  of  body  and 
swifter  of  wing,  towers  up  by  many  gradual  com- 
passes to  his  highest  pitch.  That  bulk  of  body  and 
length  of  wing  hinder  a  direct  ascent,  and  require 
the  help  both  of  air  and  scope  to  advance  his 
flis;ht ;  while  the  small  bird  cuu  the  air  withoot 
resistance,  and  needs  no  outward  furtherance  of  her 
motion. 

It  is  no  otherwise  with  the  souls  of  men  in  flying 
up  to  their  heaven.  Some  are  hinder^  by  those 
powers  which  would  seem  helps  to  their  soaring  up 
thither :  mat  wit,  deep  judgment,  quick  apprehen- 
sion, send  about  men,  with  no  small  labour,  for  the 
recovery  of  their  own  incumbrance ;  while  the  good 
affections  of  plain  and  simple  souls  raise  them  up 
immediately  to  the  fruition  of  God.  Why  sliould 
we  be  proud  of  that  which  may  slacken  our  way  to 
glorv  ?  Why  should  we  be  disheartened  with  the 
small  measure  of  that,  the  very  want  whereof  may 
(as  the  heart  may  be  afliected)  facilitate  our  way  to 
happiness?  — Hall^  1574-1650. 

(221a)  When  Solomon  observes  that  there  ts 
"no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more  than  of  the 
fool  for  ever,**  it  is  evidently  not  of  the  wise  man's 
mere  name  he  desi^s  to  speak,  llie  name  may 
be  remembered  while  the  man  and  his  works  are, 
to  all   practical   purposes,  forgotten.     The   workl 

foes  on  iust  as  if  he  had  never  been.  The  space  he 
lied,  when  alive,  was  so  hu^  his  influence  made 
itself  felt  in  so  many  ways— his  skilful  and  weighty 
hand  touched  and  r^uiated  so  many  of  the  springs 
that  animate  and  govern  human  affairs,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  death  must  bring  society  to  a 
stand.  And  yet  the  grave  has  scarcely  closed  over 
his  mortal  remains,  when  the  place  that  knew  him 
knows  him  no  more.  As  the  setting  of  the  mid- 
night moon  brings  stars  into  view,  whose  feebler 
rays  were  quenched  before,  even  so  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  names  which  the  wise  man's,  while  it 
shone,  threw  into  the  shade,  now  take  their  place 
in  the  social  firmament ;  and,  though  the  light  be 
less,  the  world  moves  on  under  it,  as  if  none  better 
or  brighter  had  been  ever  known.  "Let  not, 
therefore,  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither 
let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the 
rich  man  glory  in  his  riches :  but  let  him  that 
glorieth  glory  m  this,  that  he  undersUndeth  and 
knoweth  Me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise 
lo^ingkindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth  t  for  in  these  things  I  deliglil,  saith  the 
Lord."  — Buchamatu 

9.  Are  not  Um  liigliest  rood, 

(221 1.)  Gifts  do  not  commend  ns  nor  oar  servioei 
to  God. 

When  you  have  good  meat  in  a  dish,  possibly 
you  will  lay  flowers  upon  it,  cut  oranges  and  lemons 
and  lay  upon  the  side  of  the  dish ;  but  a  wise  man 
knows  that  the  meat  is  never  the  better  f6r  these 
flowers,  or  for  the  sugar  that  lies  on  the  Bde  of  the 
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platter ;  a  wise  man  knows  that  if  those  were  want- 
ine^  the  aieat  were  neyer  the  worse. 

Beloved  1  God  our  Father  is  of  infinite  wtodom  s 
parts  and  gifts  are  flowers  indeed,  and  tbej  help  to 
cook  out  a  duty,  and  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
to  men,  but  the  Ix)rd,  who  is  Wisdom,  knows  that 
the  dutv  is  never  the  belter  for  them  ;  and  He  knows 
that  when  these  flowers  are  wanting,  the  duty  is 
never  the  worse.  — Briii^e^  1600-1670. 

la  Arenot an unmlseed good. 

(2212.)  Joseph's  coat  made  him  £ner  than  his 
brethren,  but  it  caused  all  his  trouble  ;  so  great  gifts 
lift  a  saint  up  a  little  higher  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
but  they  occasion  many  trials,  from  which  thoa 
who  art  low  art  exempt, 

—GumtUlf  161 7-1679. 

U.  Art  not  IflflBttoal  wltb  graoa, 

(2213.)  It  is  not  evety  prayer  evldenceth  God*s 
Spirit  in  us.  Such  as  have  no  grace  may  excel  in 
gifts,  and  affect  the  hearts  of  others  in  prayer,  when 
their  own  hearts  are  not  affected  ;  as  the  lute  makes 
a  sweet  sound  in  the  ears  of  others,  but  itself  is  not 
sensible.  — IVatson^  1696, 

(2214.)  Sin,  in  the  reign  and  power  of  it,  may  co- 
habit with  the  most  excellent  natural  gifts  under  the 
tame  roof^  I  mean  in  the  same  heart.  A  man  may 
have  the  tongue  of  an  anpel,  and  the  heart  of  a 
deviL  The  learned  Pharisees  were  but  painted 
lepulchres.  Gifts  are  but  as  a  fair  glove  drawn  over 
a  foul  hand.  — Flavtl^  1627- 1691. 

(2215.)  ^  among  the  weeds  of  unmanured  earth 
some  are  painted  with  alluring  colours,  but  they 
are  only  weeds  still ;  so  among  the  fruits  of  un- 
sanctified  minds  one  may  cany  a  more  specious 
appearance  than  others ;  but  they  are  all,  spiritually 
considered,  no  other  still  than  sins  and  vices,  the 
growth  of  "the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity 
against  God."  '^Salter^  184a 

IS.  Apart  firom  gnoa  wUl  tmft  Insnra  our  oon- 


(2216.)  Though  a  man  have  never  such  parts  and 
gifts,  yet  if  he  have  not  grace  withal,  he  may  go  to 
bell  and  perish  to  all  eternity  ;  for  by  his  gifts  he  is 
not  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  nor  made  the  child  of 
God,  nor  estated  into  the  covenant  of  grace  (Matt. 
viL  21-23).  You  see  how  it  is  with  children  play- 
ing in  the  day,— when  night  comes,  one  cliiUI  goes 
CO  his  father,  and  the  other  to  his  father ;  it  may  be 
all  the  day  thev  are  so  like  that  you  cannot  say, 
wbijse  child  is  this,  or  that :  byt  when  nl^ht  comes, 
the  father  then  comes  to  his  child,  and  says,  *'  Come, 
my  child,  come  in  doors : "  and  if  the  other  offers 
to  go  in  there,  "No,  child,  you  must  go  home  to 
your  father."  So,  while  we  are  living,  grace  and 
gifts  are  mingled  together;  some  men  have  gifts, 
and  some  men  have  graces,  and  they  look  very 
like :  ah,  but  when  nieht  comes,  and  when  death 
comes,  then  says  God  to  those  that  have  grace, 
"Come,  my  children,  enter  In  ;"  but  if  those  that 
have  gifts  only  come.  He  sends  them  away.  And 
if  a  man  do  go  to  hell  and  perish,  the  more  gifts  he 
has  the  deeper  will  he  sink  into  helL  As  it  is 
with  a  man  that  is  in  the  water,  sinking  in  the 
water,  the  more  he  is  laden  with  gold  the  more  be 
sinks,  and  as  he  is  sinking,  if  he  have  any  time  to 
ayodty  he  says,  **Oh  take  away  these  l>ags  of  gold, 


bags  of  gold  will  sink  me,  they  will  undo 
"  so  I  say,  these  golden  parts  and  golden  eifts 
will  ondo  men  ;  when  men  come  to  hell,  and  shall 
perish  indeed,  the  more  golden  gifts  and  parts  thej 
nave  had,  the  deeper  they  shall  smk  in  hell. 

— Ambrose^  I592-I644, 

18.  An  l6U  iDflnantlal  than  grmee. 

(2217.)  Of  course,  the  o^^eration  of  God  on  hit* 
man  souls  must  ht  proportioned  to  their  capacity ; 
it  is  not  every  nature  that  can  be  divinely  gilted  :  a 
piece  of  hollow  stick  may  be  put  into  the  ground^ 
and  left  to  all  the  gracious  influences  of  sun  and 
shower,  of  dew,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  seasons, 
but  it  will  never  be  a  tree  :  and  the  nettle  and  the 
briar,  however  theymay  be  trained,  can  never  be 
jasmine  or  oak.  There  are  souls  too  narrow  In 
their  spring  and  their  foundation  to  have  much 
opened  in  them,  still  less  to  open  the  natures  or 
minds  of  others.  God's  mightiest  work  must  be 
done  by  largest  souls ;  and  when  there  is  a  soul  io 
which  already  has  been  awakened  all  that  native 
genius  can  awaken  by  delicate  sympathies,  and  a 
power  to  unwind  the  flexible  harmonies  of  our  being; 
when  you  find  the  lofty  judgment,  and  the  stately 
march  of  thought,  and  the  overflowing  language, 
and  the  happy  imagery,  and  then  superadd  to  all 
these,  and  nil  all  these  with  the  force  and  power  ol 
divine  genius,  how  mighty  then  becomes  the  char- 
acter I  Before,  the  power  was  existent  but  unde- 
veloped, but  fiety — Atf//»tfi^-develops  power.  The 
truth  is,  the  quality  of  holy  and  unholy  genius  is 
different  The  masters  of  criticism  might  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  genius  of  Homer  and 
David ;  but  the  nature  of  the  inspiration  introduces 
an  essential  difference  into  all  our  estimates  of  the 
men.  The  genius  kindled  from  the  altar  of  nature 
is  one,  and  the  genius  kindled  from  the  altar  of  God 
is  another.  I  must  and  do  maintain  this,  the  writ- 
ings of  all  heathendom  essentially  differ  from  the 
writings  of  our  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  quality  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  emotions  communicated ;  and,  at 
all  times,  the  smaller  and  more  limited  genius, 
inflamed  by  holiness,  is  able  to  open  things  to  us 
far  more  wonderful  than  the  unhallowed  flight  of 
the  most  lofty  spirit.  Let  any  man,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  contrast  the  writings  of  Watts  and 
Byron.  Byron  was  a  man  the  native  majesty  of 
whose  genius  leaves  Watts  far  behind ;  but  never 
will  Byron's  power  equal  that  of  the  sweet  singer  of 
Stoke  Newington.  — R,  Paxton  Hood* 

14  The  greatest  gifts  do  not  render  u  Indls- 
penaAble  to  the  Ohareh  or  the  world. 

(2218.)  It  is  a  humbling  lesson  to  human  vanity, 
and  tends  to  check  the  growth  of  self-importance, 
to  consider  how  well  the  world  will  go  on  when  we 
are  laid  in  the  dust  and  no  loncer  partake  in  the 
direction  of  its  affairs.  Leaves  fall  in  autumn  ;  trees 
are  felled  in  the  spring ;  bvt  the  next  vernal  season 
renews  the  foliage ;  another  age  replaces  the  veteran 
oak  removed  by  the  axe  or  the  tempest,  and  the 
forest  still  presents  its  broad  expanse  and  deep 
shade  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  So  it  b  with  the 
Church  of  God  ;  its  members  and  its  ministers  die« 
but  others  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  fill  up  theit 
vacant  seats  in  the  spiritual  house.  — Janus* 

(2219.)  Christ  can  do  much  by  the  weakest  in- 
strument, and  He  can  do  altogether  without  the 
strongest.     "It  is  a  piece  of  divine  royalty  and 
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macnifioeiice,''  laid  John  Howe,  "that  when  He 
hath  prepared  and  polished  a  mighty  instrument, 
•o  as  to  be  capable  of  some  great  service.  He  can 
lay  it  aside  without  loss,  and  do  as  well  without  it" 
He  that  could  do  without  apostles  and  prophets, 
after  I  le  had  removed  them  by  death,  can  dispense 
with  us.  We  are  none  of  us  axles  of  His  chariot 
wheels.  This  should  check  the  inflation  of  some 
men's  minds,  and  repress  that  overweening  conceit 
by  which  they  destroy  in  part  their  own  usefulness. 
It  would  surprise  and  mortify  many,  could  they 
come  out  of  their  mves  ten  yean  after  they  had 
entered  them,  and  still  retain  the  ideas  they 
once  entertained  of  their  own  importance,  to  see 
how  well  the  world  goes  on  without  them.  If  the 
death  of  ordinary  individuals  be  but  as  the  casting  of 
a  pebble  from  the  seashore  into  the  ocean,  which  is 
neither  missed  from  the  one  nor  sensibly  gained  by 
the  other,  the  death  of  the  more  extraoitlinary  ones 
is  but  as  the  foundering  of  a  piece  of  rock  into  the 
abyss  beneath :  it  makes  at  the  time  a  rumbling 
noise  and  a  great  splash ;  but  the  wave  which  it 
raises  soon  subsides  into  a  ripple,  the  ripple  itself 
soon  sinks  to  a  placid  level,  the  tide  flows,  ships 
pass,  commerce  goes  on,  and  shore  and  ocean 
appear  just  as  they  did  before  the  disruption. 

— Jama, 


GOD. 

I.   RBASOV  FOR   BBLISF  IN  HIS  EXIST' 

ENCS, 

(2220.)  The  devout  man  does  not  only  believe, 
but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.  He  has  actual  sensations 
of  Him  ;  his  experience  concurs  with  his  reason ; 
he  sees  Him  more  and  more  in  all  his  intercourses 
with  Him,  and  even  in  this  life  almost  loses  his 
faith  in  conviction.  ^^ Addison^  1672- 17 19. 

(2221.)  But  what  has  been  often  niged  as  a  con- 
sideration of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only  the 
opinion  of  the  better  sort,  but  the  general  consent 
of  mankind  to  this  great  truth ;  which  I  think  could 
not  possibly  have  come  to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the 
three  following  reasons  :  either  that  the  idea  of  a 
God  is  innate  and  co-existent  with  the  mind  itself ;  or 
that  this  truth  is  so  very  obvious  that  it  is  discovered 
by  the  first  exertion  of  reason  in  persons  of  the 
most  ordinary  cafi>acities ;  or,  lastly,  tnat  it  has  been 
delivered  down  to  us  through  all  ages  by  a  tradition 
from  the  flrst  man.  The  atheists  are  equally  con- 
founded to  whichever  of  these  three  causes  we 
assign  it.  ^Budgtll^  1685-1736. 

IL    THERE  IS  ONE  GOD. 

(3222.)  There  is  but  one  Omnipotent  power.  If 
there  be  two  Omnipotents,  then  we  must  always 
suppose  a  contest  between  these  two :  that  which 
one  would  do,  the  other  power  being  equal,  would 
oppose,  and  so  all  things  would  be  brought  into 
confusion.  If  a  ship  should  have  two  pilots  of  equal 
power,  one  would  be  ever  crossing  the  other  :  wnen 
one  would  sail,  the  other  would  cast  anchor  :  here 
were  a  confusion,  and  the  ship  must  needs  perish. 
The  order  and  harmony  in  the  world,  the  constant 
and  uniform  government  of  all  things,  is  a  clear 
argument  that  there  is  but  one  Omnipotent,  one 
God  that  rules  alL  "  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the 
kst,  and  beside  Me  there  is  no  God.^ 

^Watsm^  1696. 


III.  GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT. 

(2223.)  There  is  no  other  passage  in  Scripture 
besides  this  (John  iv.  24)  where  it  is  expresly 
declared  that  God  is  a  Spirit ;  yet  throughout  the 
whole  of  Scripture  we  are  led  to  infer  that  He  is  so^ 
and  our  duty  to  Him  is  everywhere  founded  on  the 
belief  and  knowledge  of  this  attribute  of  His  nature. 
When  we  afSrm  God  to  be  a  Spirit,  we  not  only 
distinguish  Him  from  all  bodily  substance,  but,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  soul  greatly  excels  the  body 
in  the  superior  powers  of  life,  understanding,  know- 
ledge,  activity,  so  we  must  conceive  of  God  as  of  a 
Being  excelling  in  an  infinitely  higher  proporticnf 
not  only  the  souls  of  men,  but  also  all  other  Intel* 
lectual  natures  or  spirits  whatsoever. 

SamutiClarJbg,  1675-1799^ 

nr.    THE  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE. 

(222^)  The  scribe  b  more  properly  said  to  write 
than  the  pen,  and  he  that  maketh  and  keepeth  the 
clock  is  more  properly  said  to  make  it  go  and  strike 
than  the  wheels  and  poises  that  hang  upon  it,  and 
every  workman  to  eflect  his  work  rather  than  the 
tools  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments.  So  the 
Lord,  who  is  the  chief  agent  and  mover  in  all 
actions,  may  more  fitly  be  said  to  bring  to  pass  all 
things  which  are  done  in  the  earth  than  any  subor* 
dinate  causes,  as  meat  to  nourish  us,  clothes  to  kee^i 
us  warm,  the  sun  to  lighten  us,  friends  to  provide 
for  us,  &C.,  seeing  they  are  but  His  instruments. 

— Dcwnanu^  1644. 

▼.   HIS  GREATHRSS  AMD  GLORY. 

(2225.)  His  glory  is  as  Himself,  eternal,  infinite, 
and  so  abides  in  itself,  not  capable  of  our  addition 
to  it  or  detraction  from  it  As  the  sun,  which  would 
shine  in  its  own  brightness  and  elory  though  all 
the  world  were  blind,  or  did  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
against  it,  so  God  will  ever  be  most  glorious,  let 
men  be  ever  so  obstinate  or  rebellious.  Yea,  God 
will  have  glory  by  reprobates,  though  it  be  nothing 
to  their  ease;  and  though  He  be* not  glorified  of 
them,  yet  He  will  glorify  Himself  in  them. 

—a;  Rogers^  i594-l66a 

(2226.)  The  creature  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  God  ;  all  the  glory,  perfection,  and  excellency 
of  the  whole  world  do  not  amount  to  the  value  of 
a  unit  in  regard  of  God's  attributes ;  join  ever  so 
many  of  them  together,  they  cannot  make  one  in 
number ;  they  are  nothing  in  His  regard,  and  less 
than  nothing.  All  created  beings  must  utterly 
vanish  out  ofsight  when  we  think  of  God.  As  the 
sun  does  not  annihilate  the  stars,  and  make  them 
nothing,  yet  it  annihilates  their  appearances  to  onr 
sight ;  some  are  of  the  flrst  magnitude,  some  of 
the  second,  some  of  the  third,  but  in  the  daytime 
all  are  alike,  all  are  darkened  by  the  sun*s  glory : 
so  it  is  here,  there  are  degrees  of  perfection  and 
excellency,  if  we  compare  one  creature  with  another, 
but  let  once  the  glorious  brightness  of  God  shine 
upon  the  soul,  and  in  that  light  all  their  differencet 
are  unobserved.  Angels,  men,  worms,  they  are  all 
nothing,  less  than  nothine,  to  be  set  up  against 
God.  This  magnificent  tiUe,'M  tm,"  darkens  all, 
as  if  nothing  else  were.      — Manion^  1620- 1667. 

(2227.)  A  being  b  absolutely  perfect  when  it 
b  incapable  of  the  least  accession  or  diminuiion. 
Now  such  a  being  b  God,  and  none  bat  God.    As 
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file  ton  gets  nothing  by  the  shining  of  the  moon  and 
the  Stan,  neither  loseth  anything  by  their  eclipses 
or  withdrawals ;  so  the  self-sufficient  God  g^ns 
nothing  by  all  the  suits  and  services,  prayers  and 
praises  of  His  creatures  ;  neither  loseth  anything  by 
their  n^lect  of  their  duties.  He  is  above  the  in- 
floenoe  ^  all  our  performances. 

— Swinnock,  1673. 

(3328.)  It  was  a  noble  conception  of  the  great 
artist  of  antiquity,  who,  to  express  the  grandeur  of 
the  fiither  of  the  gods,  placed  his  statue,  composed 
of  Ivory  and  gold,  and  crowned  with  olive,  m  the 
midst  of  the  most  sumptuous  temple  of  Greece,  but 
enthroned  and  sitting ;  and  of  sucn  dimensions  that 
the  roof  of  that  majestic  edifice  was  but  a  little 
elevated  above  the  summit  of  the  imag^  and  con* 
▼eyed  the  striking  intimation  that  nis  noblest 
structure  was  after  all  too  limited  to  contain  the 
uplifted  form  of  the  divinity.  To  the  vulgar  eye,  the 
magnitude  of  this  stupendous  image  appeared  as  a 
defect,  and  the  proportions  of  the  general  fabric 
teemed  to  have  been  foigotten.  But,  on  a  closer 
inspection,  this  very  circumstance  contributed,  more 
than  all  besides,  to  its  impression,— engrossing, 
abiorbing,  and  overwhelming  the  spectator ;  not 
more  with  the  richness  of  its  materials  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  symmetry  than  by  the  gigantic  scale 
of  its  greatness,— castmg  a  new  and  unexpected 
gloiy  upon  the  dwelling  which  it  far  outshone. 
But  what  is  the  dwelling  we  can  fabricate  for  the 
Inviable  and  infinite  God?  Where  is  the  house  we 
build  Him,  or  what  is  the  place  of  His  rest?  How 
the  very  insi^ificance  of  every  earthly  sanctuary, 
contrasted  with  His  infinitude,  adds  to  the  force  of 
these  emotions  !  How  His  immeasurable  gratideur 
swells  upon  our  thought,  when  we  remember,  that, 
though  here  His  foot  may  tread,  Hb  power  upholds 
the  stars,  and  His  glory  outshines  the  firmament ; 
while  the  amplitude  of  all  creation  lies — like  a 

Ebble  from  the  shore— within  the  hollow  of  Hu 
nd  I  ^Ai'AlL 

▼I.  tNCOMPREHRNSIBLE^  YET  NOT  UN- 
KNOWN. 

(2229.)  It  is  easy  indeed,  while  the  comparison 
b  made  only  between  men,  for  everv  man  to 
imagine  himself  to  be  possessed  of  something  which 
others  ought  not  to  contemn  ;  but  when  we  ascend 
to  the  contemplation  of  God,  that  confidence  b 
immediately  lost.  And  the  case  of  our  soul  with 
leqpect  to  God  b  similar  to  that  of  our  body  with 
Rtpect  to  the  visible  heaven  ;  for  the  eye,  as  long 
ia  it  b  employed  in  beholding  adjacent  objects, 
receives  proofs  of  its  own  perspicacity  ;  but  if  it  be 
directed  towards  the  sun,  dazzled  and  confounded 
with  hb  overpowering  brightness,  it  feels  no  less 
debility  in  beholding  him,  than  strength  in  the 
view  of  inferior  objects.       '^CaMn^  1 509-1 564. 

(233a)  We  know  God  but  as  men  bom  blind 
know  the  fire :  they  know  that  there  b  such  a  thing 
as  fire,  for  they  fed  it  warm  them,  but  what  it  b 
they  know  not.  Sol  that  there  b  a  God  we  know, 
but  what  He  b  we  know  little,  and  indeed  we  can 
never  search  Him  out  to  perfection ;  a  finite  crea- 
tare  can  never  fiilly  comprehend  that  which  is  in- 
inite.  — Manion^  1620-1667. 

(3231.)  God  b  to  Hit  and  to  every  creature, 
iaoomprefaensible.     If    thoo    couldst   fathom   or 


measure  Him,  and  know  His  greatness  by  a  com* 
prehensive  knowledge.  He  were  not  God.  A 
creature  can  comprehend  nothing  but  a  creature. 
You  may  know  God,  but  not  comprehend  Him  ;  as 
your  foot  treadeth  on  the  earth,  but  doth  not  cover 
all  the  earth.  The  sea  is  not  the  sea,  if  you  can 
hold  It  in  a  spoon.  Thou  canst  not  comprehend 
the  sun  which  thou  seest,  and  by  which  thou  seest 
all  things  else,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  earth,  no,  nor  a 
worm,  nor  a  pile  of  grass :  thy  understanding 
knoweth  not  all  that  G^  hath  put  into  any  the 
least  of  these ;  thcu  art  a  stranger  to  thyself,  and  to 
somewhat  in  every  part  of  thyself,  both  body  and 
soul.  And  thinkest  thou  that  perfectly  compre* 
hendest  nothing,  to  comprehend  God  ?  Stop  then 
thy  over-bold  inquiries,  and  remember  that  thou  art 
a  shallow,  finite  worm,  and  God  b  infinite.  First 
reach  to  comprehend  the  heaven  and  earth  and 
whole  creation,  before  thou  think  of  comprehending; 
Him,  to  whom  the  world  b  nothing,  or  vanity. 

—Baxter^  i6i5-i69l« 

(2232.)  If  I  never  saw  that  creature  which  con* 
tains  not  something  unsearchable ;  nor  the  worm  so 
small,  which  aflfordeth  not  matter  for  questions  to 
puzzle  the  greatest  philosopher  I  ever  met  with  ; 
no  wonder,  then,  if  mine  eyes  fail,  when  I  would 
look  at  God,  my  tongue  fail  me  in  speaking  of 
Hira,  and  my  heart  in  conceiving.  As  long  as  the 
Athenian  superscription  doth  so  too  well  suit  with 
my  sacrifices,  "To  the  unknown  God,"  and  while 
I  cannot  contain  the  smallest  rivulet,  it  b  little  I 
can  contain  of  this  immense  ocean.  We  shall  never 
be  capable  of  clearly  knowing,  till  we  are  capable  of 
fully  enjoying;  nay,  nor  till  we  do  actually  enjoy 
Mim.  What  strange  conceivings  hath  a  man,  bom 
blind,  of  the  sun  and  its  light ;  or  a  man  bora  deaf, 
of  the  nature  of  sounds  and  music ;  so  do  we  yet 
want  that  sense  by  which  God  must  be  clearly 
known.  I  stand  and  look  upon  a  heap  of  ants,  and 
see  them  all,  with  one  view,  very  busy  to  little 
purpose.  l*hey  know  not  me,  my  being,  nature, 
or  thoughts,  though  I  am  their  fellow-creature; 
how  little,  then,  muxt  we  know  of  the  great  Creator, 
though  He  with  one  view  continually  beholds  us 
alL  Yet  a  knowledge  we  have,  though  imperfect, 
and  such  as  must  ht  done  away.  A  glimpse  the 
saints  behold,  though  but  in  a  glass,  which  make  us. 
capable  of  some  poor,  general,  dark  apprehensions 
of  what  we  shall  behold  in  glory. 

—Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2233.)  It  b  indeed  oar  nnhappiness  in  this  state 
of  weakness  and  mortality,  that  the  most  advanced 
in  knowledge  and  improved  in  piety  have  yet  but 
very  lame  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  great 
God.  And  the  reason  of  it  b  manifest ;  because 
we  are  forced  to  understand  that  which  b  infinite, 
after  a  finite  manner.  For  philosophy  teaches, 
that  **mieiligire  est  pati^  et  pati  ^t  recipert.** 
And  one  thing  receives  another,  not  according 
to  the  full  latitude  of  the  object,  but  according 
to  the  scanty  model  of  its  own  capacity.  If  we 
let  down  a  vessel  into  the  sea,  we  shall  bring 
up,  not  what  the  sea  can  afibrd,  but  what  the 
vessel  can  hold :  and  just  so  it  b  in  our  own 
understanding  of  God.  —SotaJk^  1633-1 16. 

(2234.)  The  glorified  saints  and  holy  angels,  who 
behold  as  much  of  Hb  glory  as  creatures  can  bear, 
do  not  know  Him  as  He  is.  They  are  filled  with 
Hb  power  and  love.    He  comprehends  them,  but 
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they  cannot  Him.  A  vessel  cast  into  the  sea,  can 
hot  receive  acoofding  to  its  capacity.  Thas  are 
they  filled  with  His  fulness  till  they  can  hold  no 
more;  but  His  glory  still  remains  infinite  and 
boundless.  The  ^orious  seraphim,  therefore,  are 
represented  as  hidine  their  faces  with  their  wings, 
nnable  to  bear  the  splendour  of  His  presence. 

— Niwion^  1725-1807. 

(3335.)  One  day,  in  conversation  with  the 
Jnngo-kritu,  head  pundit  of  the  College  of  Fort 
i^ilTiam,  on  the  subject  of  God,  this  man,  who 
b  truly  learned  in  his  own  shastras,  gave  me 
from  one  of  their  books  this  parable : — **  In  a 
certain  country  there  existed  a  village  of  blind 
men.  These  men  had  heard  that  there  was  an 
amazing  animal  called  the  elephant,  but  they 
knew  not  how  to  form  an  idea  of  his  shape. 
One  day  an  elephant  happened  to  pass  through 
tile  place :  the  villagers  crowded  to  the  spot 
where  this  animal  was  standing.  One  of  them 
got  hold  of  his  trunk,  another  seized  his  ear, 
another  his  tail,  another  one  of  his  legs,  &c. 
After  thus  trying  to  gratifv  their  curiosity  they 
returned  into  the  village,  and  sitting  down  together 
they  began  to  give  their  ideas  on  what  the  elephant 
was  like :  the  man  who  had  seized  hb  trunk  said 
-be  thought  the  elephant  was  like  the  Ixxly  of  the 
plantain  tree ;  the  man  who  had  felt  his  ear  said 
ne  thought  he  was  like  the  fan  with  which  the 
Hindoos  clean  the  rice;  the  man  who  had  felt 
his  tail  said  he  thought  he  must  be  like  a  snake; 
and  the  man  who  had  seized  his  leg,  thought  he 
roust  be  like  a  pillar.  An  old  blind  man  of  some 
.  judgment  was  present,  who  was  greatly  perplexed 
now  to  reconcile  these  jarring  notions,  respecting 
the  form  of  the  elephant;  but  he  at  length  said, 
'You  have  all  been  to  examine  this  animal,  it 
is  true,  and  what  you  report  cannot  be  false :  I 
suppose,  therefore,  that  that  which  was  like  the 

f>laintain  tree  must  be  his  trunk ;  that  which  was 
ike  a  fan  must  be  his  ear ;  that  which  was  like  | 
a  snake  must  be  his  tail,  and  that  which  was  like 
a  pillar  must  .be  his  Ixxly.'  In  this  way,  the 
old  man  united  all  their  notions,  and  made  out 
something  of  the  form  of  the  elephant.  Respect- 
ing God,  added  the  pundit,  '*  we  are  all  blind ; 
none  of  us  has  seen  Him ;  those  who  wrote  the 
shastras,  like  the  old  blind  man,  have  collected 
all  the  reasonings  and  conjectures  of  mankind 
together,  and  have  ^deavoured  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being. " 

The  pundit's  parable  may.  be  appropriately 
applied  to  the  science  of  theology,  dome  Chris- 
tians see  one  truth  and  some  another,  and  each 
one  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  beheld  the  whole. 
Where  is  the  master-mind  who  shall  gather  up 
the  truth  out  of  each  creed,  and  see  the  theology 
of  the  Bible  in  its  !:ompleteness? — a  sublimer  sight 
than  the  believers  in  the  ismt  have  yet  been  able 
to  imagine.  — Spurgeon, 

(2236. )  In  this  world  our  knowledge  is  compara- 
tively dim  and  unsatisfactory,  but  nevertheless  is 
introductory  to  grander  and  more  complete  visiou. 

This  is  eminently  true  in  regard  to  our  view  of 
God.  We  hear  so  much  about  God  that  we  con- 
clude that  we  understand  Him.  He  is  represented 
as  having  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  the  firmness  of 
a  judge,  the  pomp  of  a  king,  and  the  love  of  a 
mother.    We  hear  about  Him,  talk  .about  Hioiy 


write  about  Him.  We  lisp  His  name  in  infancy'^ 
and  it  trembles  on  the  tongue  of  the  dying  octogen^ 
artan.  We  think  that  we  know  very  much  about 
Him.  Take  the  attribute  of  mercy.  Do  we  under- 
stand it  ?  The  Bible  blossoms  all  over  with  that 
word  MERCY.  It  speaks  again  and  again  of  the 
ttndtr  mercies  of  God  ;  of  the  sure  mercies  ;  of  the 
great  mercies  ;  of  the  mercy  that  etuiuretk  far  ever ; 
of  the  multitttde  oi  His  mercies.  And  yet  I  know 
that  the  views  we  have  of  this  great  Being  are  most 
indefinite,  one-sided,  and  incomplete.  When  at 
death,  the  gates  shall  fly  open,  and  we  shall  look 
directly  upon  Him,  how  new  and  surprising  I  We 
see  upon  canvas  a  picture  of  ^e  morning.  We 
study  the  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  dew  upon  the  grass» 
and  the  husbandman  on  the  way  to  the  field. 
Beautiful  picture  of  the  morning  I  But  we  rise  at 
daybreak,  and  go  up  on  a  hill,  to  see  for  ourselves 
that  which  was  represented  to  us.  While  we  loolc, 
the  mountains  are  transfigured.  The  burnished 
gates  of  heaven  swing  open  and  shut,  to  let  pass  a 
host  of  fiery  splendours.  I1ie  clusters  of  purple 
cloud  hang  pendant  from  arbours  of  alabaster  and 
amethyst.  The  waters  make  a  pathway  of  inlaid 
pearl  for  the  light  to  walk  upon  ;  and  there  is  mom- 
mg  on  the  sea.  llie  crags  uncover  their  scarred 
visage,  and  there  is  morning  among  the  mountains^ 
Now  you  go  home,  and  how  tame  your  picture  of 
the  morning  seems  in  contrast  Greater  than  that 
shall  be  the  contrast  between  this  Scriptural  view  of 
God  and  that  which  we  shall  have  when  standing 
face  to  face.  This  is  the  picture  of  the  morning : 
that  will  be  the  morning  itself.  —  JaJwutge^ 

(9237.)  Now,  our  God  is  a  brilliant  sUr,  too  &r 
off  for  measurement ;  but  bright,  we  know,  and 
perfect,  we  know.  The  fact  of  His  existence  we 
know ;  but  little  else  do  we  know  concerning  Hink. 
*'  In  the  ages  to  come  **  we  shall  see  Him  ms  He  iu 
Now  we  see  Him  as  lev  are.  •  — Beecker, 

(2238.)  Thou  hast  granted  us  some  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  and  some  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  God ;  and  our  thoughts  h.ive  been  pilgrims 
through  the  mighty  realm  where  Thou  art ;  and 
though,  by  searching,  we  cannot  find  Thee  out  fo 
perfection,  we  have  discerned  I'hee.  As  they  that 
look  upon  the  mountains  cannot  see  all  that  is  in 
them,  nor  the  whole  range  thereof,  so  have  we  not 
found  Thee  out;  and  yet  we  have  explored  Thy 
nature,  and  learned  truly 'that  which  we  know. 
We  have  discerned  dimly  where  point  after  point 
Thou  dost  recede  toward  the  mfinite  and  the 
eternal ;  and  we  rejoice  in  that  which  we  know, 
and  in  the  overhanging  glory  of  that  which  we  dis- 
cern ftuntly,  and  in  the  faith  of  that  which  is  un- 
known, and  which  will  yet  to  us  transcend  in 
beauty  all  that  now  we  can  frame  or  fashion  by  our 
own  imagination.  — Beteker. 

(2239.)  Our  knowledge  of  God  in*  the  present 
state  of  things,  with  dl  that  has  been  done  to 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  is  exceedingly 
incomplete  and  unsatisfying.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  divine  nature  is  unlike  the  knowledge  of  the 
oualities  of  matter  which  mav  oe  discerned  through 
tne  use  of  our  senses.  God  cannot  be  learned  oy 
any  process  of  observation  ;  nor  can  His  kingdom 
be  studied  by  scientific  methods.  As  is  declared* 
"The  kingdom  of  God  oometh  not  with  obscrv»- 
tion."    A  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  is  not  % 
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tfdng  to  be  demoostnted  by  identific  tests.  It 
depends  upon  growth  in  ns^  We  cannot  ander- 
itand  in  God  anything  of  which  we  have  not  some- 
thing in  ourselves  tluit  stands  for  a  sugeestion,  an 
analogue,  and  of  which  we  have  not  had  a  parallel 
experience.  How  far  can  we  anderstand  God? 
As  far  as  we  are  developed  in  spiritual  directions. 
How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  any  consider- 
able understanding  of  God,  who  is,  after  all,  to  us 
but  a  Beine  somewhat  greater  than  good  beings 
whom  we  have  known  upon  earth?  How  much 
can  we  convey  of  our  nature  and  of  our  modes  of 
government  to  the  intelligent  creatures  that  are 
below  us? — for  there  are  creatures  below  us  who 
anderstand  many  things.  How  much  could  we 
make  the  horse,  the  dog,  or  the  elephant  under- 
stand, either  of  our  dispositions,  or  01  the  motives 
from  which  we  work,  or  of  the  structure  and  nature 
of  our  minds,  or  of  the  processes  of  society,  or  of 
the  civil  government  which  we  are  carrying  on? 
YoQ  could  not  make  them  understand  these  things, 
because  they  have  not  the  development,  the  faculty 
fiiat  makes  the  meaning  plain  to  tnem.  The  beings 
^low  us  cannot  understand  us  because  they  are 
flot  sufficiently  unfolded. 

And  is  it  not  so  as  between  us  and  a  superior 
Intelligence?  There  is  not  that  in  us  whicn  can 
miderstand  God.  Parts  of  His  ways,  and  these  the 
fewer  parts,  we  understand ;  but  the  distance 
between  us  and  the  Eternal  Father  is  greater  than 
the  distance  between  us  and  the  more  intelligent 
animals  below  us.  — Beecker, 

(224a)  When  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  not 
the  first  rude  daubs  of  the  incipient  artist  will  seem 
so  rude  when  the  master-artist  has  found  his  skill, 
as  our  earliest  conceptions  of  God  will  seem  when, 
"in  the  ages  to  come,"  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is, 
no  loitfer  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  no  longer  as 
the  vision  of  our  own  imagination,  no  loneer  as  the 
imperfect  worlc  of  our  reason,  but  in  all  the  ampli- 
tude and  fulness  of  the  real  Being,  and  when  we  are 
so  developed  that  we  are  able  to  behold  and  still  to 
Hve. 

We  see  00  every  side  how  many  analogies  of  this 
there  are.  We  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  beings 
to  conceive  of  things  that  are  far  along  beyond  them 
in  the  way  of  development.  Who,  for  instance, 
that  was  created  with  mature  power,  but  had  never 
lived  to  gather  experience,  could  to-day  form  the 
slightest  forecast  ot  next  October  ?  Who  could  tell 
the  colour  of  the  autumn  from  the  first  growths  and 
germs  of  the  spring?  Imagine  an  Esquimaux 
striving  to  form  some  idea  of  the  tropics  from  the 
missionary's  description.  What  has  he  to  form  an 
idea  but  from  the  moss  and  stinted  shrubs  that 
scarcely  grow  higher  than  hb  feet,  and  the  flowers 
that  blossom  in  the  midst  of  northern  glaciers? 
Would  he  form  a  conception  of  the  brilliant  fruits  of 
the  tropics  ?  He  must  grub  the  ground  for  berries, 
which  are  all  the  fruit  that  the  frigid  zone  knows. 
And  from  the  creeping  vine  of  the  wintergreen- 
berries,  from  the  huckle-berries,  and  such  like 
things,  he  is  to  form  his  ideal  of  those  magnificent 
parasitic  plants  which  fill  the  tropical  forests. 
These  little  berries  are  his  oranges,  and  bananas, 
and  pine-apples.  He  attempts,  shivering  in  the 
midsummer,  under  the  iceberg,  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  everlasting  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
equatorial  region.  And  when  he  has  formed  a 
conception  of  it,  he  cheers  himself,  and  sighs,  and 


wishes  he  could  see  it  Oh !  it  is  so  beautiful  I« 
hb  imagination  I  But  what  does  he  know  of  it? 
What  is  an  Esquimaux's  ideal  of  equatorial  glory  ? 
The  reality  transcends  unspeakably  any  conception 
which  he  can  form. 

And  that  which  is  to  be  revealed  to  you,  "  in  the 
ages  to  come,"  when  you  shall  have  left  these, 
mortal  bodies,  when  you  shall  have  experienced  the 
sensations  of  the  new  life,  when  you  stioll  have  un- 
folded and  come  into  the  realm  where  things  are  no 
longer  symbols  but  realities;  when  the  physical 
shall  have  ceased,  and  the  spiritual  shall  have  been 
ushered  in^-that  will  surpass  any  ideal  that  tout 
highest  imagination  has  ever  pictured.    ^^Bteeker. 

VII.  REVELATIONS  OP  GOD. 

(2241.)  *'Hath  seen  the  Father,"  as  the  sonl, 
itself  invuible,  b  seen  by  what  it  does  through  the 
body.  ^^BeHgd. 

(2242.)  O  Lord,  Thou  showest  thyself  everywhere^ 
and  everywhere  inattentive  men  neglect  to  perceive 
Thy  presence.  All  Nature  speaks  of  Thee,  and 
resounds  with  Thy  holv  name ;  but  she  speaks  to 
men  that  are  deaf,  ana  who  owe  their  deafness  to 
the  noise  and  distraction  that  they  raise  about  them- 
selves. Thou  art  near,  1*hou  art  even  within  them  ; 
but  they  wander  out  of  themselves,  and  are  fugitives 
from  their  own  breasts.       — /ii^/cif,  1651-1715. 

(2243.)  That  immense  vagueness  which  some 
men  call  Cod  I  that  terrible  Power;  that  Fate; 
that  unseen  Being  who  looks  down  upon  the  world 
apparently  with  supreme  indifference — (for,  though 
ten  thousand  groans  go  up  toward  God,  no  %ig\k 
comes  back  through  the  air  to  us  to  tell  us  that 
there  is  sympathy  there;  though  sorrows  sweep 
over  the  world  as  equinoctial  storms  by  day  and 
by  night,  for  all  that  we  can  see  by  mere  sense 
or  natural  reason,  God  is  as  calm  and  cold  as 
the  upper  ether) — is  He  a  reality?  Is  there  a 
God?  If  so,  b  He  more  than  an  engineer  of 
this  vast  and  complicated  machine?  What  token 
have  we?  What  can  we  gather  from  nature  to 
teach  us  of  God?  I  do  not  believe  that  nature, 
if  you  leave  out  the  experience  of  the  human 
family  (and  that  part  usually  is  left  out  when 
men  study  Divine  nature  to  find  Divinity),  can 
teach  you  that  God  is  good.  I  think  that  the 
argument  stands  ^ir  hitherto,  that  either  there 
is  a  divided  empire,  or  there  b  a  capricious  Gover- 
nor, sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad.  Outside 
of  revelation,  outside  of  the  clear  light  which  we 
derive  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  is  afar 
off.  He  b  brought  near  in  Chrbt  Jesus.  He 
came  to  teach  us  what  God's  dispositions  are. 
He  came  to  teach  us  that  God  b  a  Father,  and 
that  Hb  purposes  run  through  wide  circles,  and 
extend  so  far  that  we  can  no  more  judge  of  the 
limits  of  them  than  we  could  judge  from  the  com* 
kernel  of  what  the  whole  harvest  would  be  if  we 
had  never  seen  one.  I'he  beginnings  are  appa- 
rent,  but  the  ultimate  ends  are  obscure. 

— Bncktr. 

VIII.  HOW  HE  IS  TO  BE  KHOWH. 

Oan  be  known  only  by  tlie  pure  In  heart 

(2244.)  The  Divine  nature  can  only  he  made 
known  to  us  through  that  part  of  our  nature  which 
b  like  His.     Vou  cannot  imitate  silence  by  making 
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a  nolici  You  cannot  make  a  man  have  sweet 
tastes  hy  giving  him  sour  or  bitter.  You  cannot 
take  an  opaque  stone,  and  with  it  illustrate  the 
transparency  of  glass  or  a  diamond.  You  cannot 
by  darkness  imitate  light.  You  must  have  the 
quality  itself  that  you  wish  to  make  known.  If 
that  which  in  God  is  so  precious  were  a  material 
thing,  then  it  might  be  made  known  to  us  through 
material  organisations ;  but  as  God  is  infinite  m 
love,  and  beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  glory,  and 
excellence.  He  is  to  be  known  to  us  in  these 
elements  by  the  actual  possession  of  the  qualities 
themselves,  as  windows  through  which  the  light 
of  heaven  shines.  The  windows  in  us  are  to  be 
like  the  heavenly  windows;  and  the  knowledges 
that  come  to  us  are  to  be  brought  out  from  the 
very  chords  which  are  in  our  bosom,  and  which 
vibrate  in  us.  —Buektr» 

□L   OUR  FA  THRR. 

(2245.)  Eveiy  one  takes  care  of  his  own ;  the  silly 
hen,  how  doth  she  bustle  and  bestir  herself  to  gather 
her  brood  under  her  wing  when  the  kite  appears  I 
No  care  like  that  which  Nature  teacheth.  How 
much  more  will  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  such  dis- 
positions in  His  creature,  stir  up  His  whole  strength 
to  defend  His  children  ?  "  He  said,  Thev  are  my 
people,  so  He  became  their  Saviour/'  as  if  God  had 
said.  Shall  I  sit  still  with  my  hand  in  my  bosom, 
while  my  own  people  are  thus  misused  before  my 
fiice  ?  I  cannot  bear  it.  The  mother  as  she  sits  in 
her  house,  hears  one  shriek,  and  knows  the  voice, 
cries  out,  Oh,  'tis  my  child  !  Away  she  throws  all, 
and  runs  to  him.  Thus  God  takes  the  alarm  of 
His  children's  cry,  "  I  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning 
himself,"  saith  the  Lord  ;  his  cry  pierced  His  ear, 
and  His  ear  affected  His  bowels,  and  His  bowels 
called  up  His  power  to  the  rescue  of  him. 

— Gumallt  x6 1 7-1679. 

(2246.)  The  relation  which  the  Most  High  sus- 
tains to  His  intelligent  and  accountable  creatures  is 
too  comprehensive  and  100  intimate  to  be  perfectly 
imaged  by  any  earthly  tie;  but  in  the  relation 
which  runs  through  this  parable  [ue.  of  The  Pro- 
digal Son,  St.  Luke  xv.  11-32],  it  finds  iu  near- 
est equivalent.  And  what  amongst  ourselves  is 
fatherhood?  It  is  that  relation  which  identifies 
greatness  with  littleness,  whiph  makes  it  quite 
natural  th^it  the  arm  which  wields  the  battle-sword 
should  gently  rock  the  sleeping  babe,  which  secures 
from  contempt  the  master  of  sentences,  the  sage, 
the  orator,  though  he  babble  idle  rhymes  in  his 
infont's  ear.  It  is  that  relation  which  lives  in  the 
loved  one*s  joy  or  honour,  and  which  is  wounded  in 
his  grief  or  his  disgrace  ;  which  feels  no  pride  like 
a  son's  promotion,  and  which,  gazing  at  the  blood- 
stained garment,  cries,  *'  It  is  my  son's  coat,  an  evil 
beast  has  devoured  him ;  I  will  go  down  to  him  in 
the  grave  sorrowing  ;"  bvt  which  would  rather  that 
the  evil  beast  had  devoured  him,  than  that  he  should 
live  to  blight  his  principles  x  forfeit  a  virtuous  fame. 
It  is  that  relation  amongst  men  which  toils  and 
denies  itself,  and  does  not  grudge  the  long  journeys 
and  the  sleepless  nights  which  enable  the  father  to 
lay  up  for  the  children ;  and  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,  it  is  that  relation  which  delights  in  being 
trusted  and  which  desires  to  be  loved  in  return ; 
which  cannot  be  asked  too  many  favours,  or  be  en- 
trusted with  too  many  confidences,  which  seeks  one 


gift  only,  "  My  Son.  give  me  thine  heart,"  and  Keaii 
no  language  more  pleasing  than  "  My  Father,  Than 
art  the  guide  of  my  youth.  Father,  forgive  my  tres- 
passes, and  give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread. 

— iiamilftn. 

(2247.)  A  king  is  sitting  with  his  council  delibe- 
rating on  high  aflfairs  of  state  involving  the  destiny 
of  nations,  when  suddenly  he  hears  the  sorrowful 
cry  of  his  little  child  who  has  fallen  down,  or  been 
frightened  by  a  wasp ;  he  rises  and  raiu  to  his  relief, 
assuages  his  sorrows  and  relieves  his  fears.  Is  there 
anything  unkingly  here  ?  Is  it  not  most  natural  ? 
Does  it  nc'.  even  elevate  the  monarch  in  your  esteem? 
Why  then  do  we  think  it  dishonourabft  to  the  King 
of  kings,  our  heavenly  Father,  to  consider  the  small 
matters  of  His  children  ?  It  is  infinitely  condescend- 
ing, but  is  it  not  also  superlatively  natural  thai 
being  a  Father  He  should  act  as  such  ? 


(2248.)  The  idea  that  God,  who  governs  the 
heavens  and  the  whole  universe,  ^ould  not  only 
stoop  to  think  of  each  man,  but  should  be  interested 
in  every  phase  of  the  experience  of  each  man,  so 
that  we  may  literally  say  that  the  Divine  sympathy 
attends  every  step  of  every  individual  human  life — 
this  idea,  when  you  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  guber- 
natorial love,  or  the  love  of  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment, does  seem  extravagant.  It  seems  impossible. 
Nor  does  it  become  likely,  and  address  itself  to  our 
fceling^s  as  a  thing  real  and  true,  till  we  look  at  the 
affection  that  we  behold  in  the  social  relations  of  life 
— for  instance,  the  paternal  and  the  maternal — and 
see  what  the  effect  of  loving  is.  Then,  how  trifles 
cease  to  be  trifles  I  how  little  things,  and  disagree- 
able things,  become  neither  little  nor  disagreeable  J 
They  are  changed.  If  you  were  to  take  the  love 
that  a  woman  shows  outwardly  for  her  friends,  and 
the  things  that  she  admires  and  relishes  in  life,  jron 
would  not  judge,  by  her  ordinary  carriage  and  the 
tastes  which  she  usually  displays,  that  little  and 
almost  silly  things  could  ever  please  her.  But  see 
her  at  home  with  her  little  child  of  one  year  old  or 
less.  1  ake  notice  how  that  stately,  self-poised,  cul- 
tured, fastidious  woman,  who,  in  general  society, 
would  disdain  the  trifles  of  life,  and  still  more  its 
prattling  trifles,  abandons  herself  to  the  little  ways 
of  the  child.  See  how  its  little  quirks  and  pranks, 
that  to  everybody  else  would  be  ridiculous,  please 
her  and  engross  her.  And  since  it  is  very  much  so 
with  fathers  too,  every  one  perceives  plainly  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  love  to  entirely  transform  things, 
so  that  thev  shall  seem  different  and  be  differenL 
And  that  which  is  true  of  love  is  true  of  every  other 
faculty  or  feeling. 

I'hrough  this  analogy  I  can  understand  how  God 
may  have  an  interest  even  in  the  lowest  and  the 
least.  He  charges  His  angels  with  folly ;  but  He 
loves  them.  And  if  men  are  a  great  deal  more 
foolish  than  angels,  still  it  is  in  the  power  of  Divine 
love  to  take  an  interest  in  them  too ;  not  judidaJly, 
not  officially,  not  on  account  of  God's  majesty,  but 
on  account  of  God*s  love.  *'  As  a  father  pitieth  hit 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him." 

— Backer. 

(2249.)  There  are  lome  who  reject  Christianity 
because  it  seems  to  them  incredible  that  God  would 
have  taken  so  much  trouble,  as  the  New  Testament 
represents  Him  to  have  done,  for  the  salvation  ol 
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creatines  so  infinitely  beneath  Him  as  we  are.  But 
tliey  forpet  that  the  New  Testamtnt  teaches  also 
that  God  is  our  Father.  If  that  be  granted,  if  it  be 
conceded  that  God  does  really  sustain  to  us  the 
parental  relation,  then  I  declare  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  God  should  have  made  such  sacrifices 
to  save  us,  unless  the  feeling  of  compassion  be 
£ftinter  and  feebler  in  God  than  it  is  in  us.  Even  a 
man  will  not  permit  a  child  to  perish  without  some 
effort  to  save  it — any  child  ;  it  need  not  be  his  own. 
Now,  one  fact  is  worth  a  dozen  arguments ;  and  I 
will  therefore  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  humble  man  as 
he  relates  an  incident  in  his  otherwise  uneventful 
life.  For  a  little  while  imagine  yourselves  to  be 
seated  around  the  table  of  an  American  boarding- 
house,  where  the  inmates  are  spending  an  hour  or 
two  one  evening  in  relating  the  more  remarkable 
events  that  have  occurred  to  them  ;  imagine  that 
yon  are  listening  to  one  of  the  guests  there,  instead 
of  to  me. 

**  My  name  is  Anthony  Hunt  I  am  a  drover, 
and  I  uve  miles  and  miles  away,  upon  the  Western 
prairie.  There  wasn't  a  house  within  sight  when 
we  moved  there,  my  wife  and  I ;  and  now  we  have 
not  many  neighbours,  though  those  we  have  are 
good  ones. 

**  One  day,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  went  away  from 
home  to  sell  some  fifty  head  of  cattle— fine  creatures 
as  ever  I  saw.  I  was  to  buy  some  groceries  and 
dry  goods  before  I  came  back,  and,  above  all,  a 
doll  lor  our  youngest,  Dolly ;  she  never  had  a  shop 
doll  of  her  own,  only  the  rag  babies  her  mother  had 
made  her.  Dolly  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and 
went  down  to  the  very  gate  to  call  after  me  to  *  buy 
a  big  one.'  Nobody  but  a  parent  can  understand 
how  my  mind  was  on  that  toy,  and  how,  when  the 
caUtle  were  sold,  the  first  thing  I  hurried  ofi"  to  buy 
was  Dolly's  doll.  I  found  a  large  one,  with  e^es 
that  would  open  and  shut  when  you  pulled  a  wire, 
and  had  it  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  tucked  it 
under  my  arm,  while  I  had  the  parcels  of  calico  and 
delaine,  and  tea  and  sugar  put  up.  It  might  have 
been  more  prudent  to  stay  until  the  morning,  but  I 
felt  anxious  to  get  back,  and  eager  to  hear  Dolly's 
prattle  about  the  doll  she  was  so  anxiously  expecting. 

'*  I  mounted  on  a  steady-eoing  old  horse  of  mine, 
and  pretty  well  loaded.  Night  set  in  before  I  was 
a  mile  from  town,  and  settled  down  dark  as  pitch 
while  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  wildest  bit  of  road 
I  know  o£  I  could  have  felt  my  way  through,  I 
remembered  it  so  well,  and  it  was  almost  that  when 
the  storm  that  had  been  brewing  broke,  and  pelted 
the  rain  in  torrents,  five  miles,  or  may  be  six,  from 
home,  too.  I  rode  on  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  but 
suddenly  I  heard  a  little  cry,  like  a  child's  voice. 
I  stopped  short  and  listened.  I  heard  it  again.  I 
called,  and  it  answered  me.  I  couldn't  see  a  thing. 
All  was  dark  as  pitch.  I  got  down,  and  felt 
about  in  the  jgrass ;  called  again,  and  again  I  was 
answered.  Then  I  began  to  wonder.  I'm  not 
timid ;  but  I  was  known  to  be  a  drover,  and  to  have 
money  about  me.  I  thought  it  might  be  a  trap  to 
catch  me,  and  there  to  rob  and  murder  me. 

**  I  am  not  superstitious — not  very — but  how  could 
a  real  child  be  out  on  the  prairie  in  such  a  night,  at 
such  an  hour  ?  It  mi];ht  be  more  than  human.  The 
bit  of  a  coward  that  hides  itself  in  most  men  showed 
itself  to  me  then,  and  I  was  half  inclined  to  run 
away  ;  but  once  more  I  heard  that  piteous  cry,  and 
nid  I,  *  If  any  man's  child  is  hereabouts,  Anthony 
Hunt  is  not  the  man  to  let  it  lie  here  to  die.' 
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I  searched  again.  At  last  I  bet  lought  me  of  a 
hollow  under  the  hill,  and  groped  tljit  way.  Sure 
enough,  I  found  a  little  dripping  thing,  that  moaned 
and  sobbed  as  I  took  it  in  my  arms.  I  called  my 
horse,  and  the  beast  came  to  me,  and  I  mounted, 
and  tucked  the  little  soaked  thing  under  my  coat 
as  well  as  I  could,  promising  to  take  it  home  to 
mammy.  It  seemed  tired  to  death,  and  pretty  soon 
cried  itself  to  sleep  against  my  bosom. 

'*  It  had  slept  there  over  an  hour,  when  I  saw  my 
own  windows.  There  were  lights  in  them,  and  I 
supposed  my  wife  had  lit  them  for  my  sake ;  but 
when  I  got  into  the  door  yard,  I  saw  something  was 
the  matter,  and  stood  still  with  dead  fear  of  heart 
five  minutes  before  I  could  lift  the  latch.  At  last 
I  did  it,  and  saw  the  room  full  of  neighbours,  and 
my  wife  amid  them  weeping.  When  she  saw  me 
she  hid  her  face. 

••  *Oh,  don't  tell  him,'  she  said.  *It  wUl  kiU 
htm.' 

"  •  What  is  it,  neighbours  ? '  I  cried. 

*' And  one  said,  'Nothing  now,  \  hope.  What's 
that  in  your  arms  ? ' 

'* '  A  poor  lost  child,'  sud  I.  '  I  found  it  on  the 
road.  Take  it,  will  you  ?  I've  turned  faint'  And 
I  lifted  the  sleeping  thing,  and  saw  the  face  of  my 
own  child,  my  little  Dolly. 

"  It  was  my  darling,  and  no  other,  that  I  had 
picked  up  upon  the  drenched  road. 

"My  little  child  had  wandered  out  to  meet 
'  Daddy '  and  doll  while  her  mother  was  at  work, 
and  for  her  they  were  lamenting  as  forgone  dead. 
I  thanked  God  on  my  knees  before  them  all.  It  is 
not  much  of  a  story,  neighbours ;  but  I  think  of  it 
often  in  the  nights,  and  wonder  how  I  could  bear 
to  live  now,  if  I  had  not  stopped  when  I  heard  the 
cry  for  help  upon  the  road — the  little  baby-cry, 
hardly  louder  than  a  squirrel's  chiip." 

Is  Ood  less  pitiful  than  man?  Did  you  notice 
the  last  sentence  in  this  man's  story?  *'It  is  not 
much  of  a  story,  neighbours ;  but  /  think  of  it  often 
in  the  nighis^  ami  vtofider  haw  1  couid  bear  to  live 
now^  if  J  had  not  stopped  when  I  heard  that  cry  for 
help  upon  the  road — the  little  baby-cry,  hardly 
louder  than  a  squirrel's  chirp."  To  me  that  sen- 
tence alone  renders  credible  tne  story  of  redemption. 
Had  God  not  listened  to  the  cry  for  help,  the 
piteous  wail  of  misery,  that  ascended  to  Him  from 
His  lost  children,  and  sent  His  Son  to  seek  and 
save  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  afterwards  remorse 
must  have  risen  within  Him  so  strong  as  to  cause 
Him  to  envy  those  of  His  children  wbo  can  die  ; 
for,  be  it  remembered.  He  knew,  not  simply  that 
certain  children  were  perishing,  but  that  they  were 
his  children.  —R,  A.  Bertram, 

X.    HIS  ATTRIBUTES. 

(2250.)  All  God's  attributes  are  identical,  and 
are  the  same  with  His  essence.  Though  He  hath 
several  attributes  whereby  He  is  made  known  to  us, 
vet  He  hath  but  one  essence.  A  cedar-tree  may 
have  several  branches,  yet  it  is  but  one  cedar.  So 
there  are  several  attributes  of  God  whereby  we  coBr 
ceive  of  Him  but  one  entire  essence. 

— PVatson,  1696. 

(2251.)  As  the  boundless  fields  of  stellar  systems. 

In  a  particular  region  of  the  heavens,  appear  one 

immense  and  cloudless  scene  of  light ;  but  when 

contemplated  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  oacb 

i  constellation  is  distinctly  seen  emitting  its  radiations 
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iif  light,  and  contributing  to  form  this  blaze  of 
splendour ;  10  it  U  in  regard  to  the  Divine  nature : 
tne  whole  is  resplendent  with  inconceivable  gran- 
deur, and  jret  each  perfection  possesses  a  distinct 
glory,  and  contributes  its  rays  to  reveal  the  cha- 
racter of  Him  who  '*is  Light,  and  in  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  alL"  Or  like  the  prismatic  colours, 
tach  distinct,  and  in  the  perfection  of  beauty  ;  and 
yet  all  blending  in  one  beam  of  light    ^-Ewing, 

(32^)  There  is  all  possible  perfection  in  God. 
In  Him  absolutely  is  fulness.  AH  life  is  in  God, 
life  in  all  its  varieties,  lehovah  is  the  living  God. 
All  wisdom  is  in  God  :  He  b  "  the  only  wise  God/' 
All  purity  is  in  God :  "God  U  light/^  All  right- 
eousness is  in  God  :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
God  Almighty.**  All  love  is  in  God :  **  God  is 
love."  These  several  attributes  are  not  only  indi- 
▼idually  complete,  but  perfect  in  their  harmony. 
They  ccmibine  as  the  prismatic  colours  in  light, 
and  unite  as  the  several  gases  which  constitute  the 
atmospher«^  and  they  bloid  aa  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow. — ^.  JJarim, 

XL    RTRRNAU 

(2253.)  God  is  behind  alHf me.  ««Id  the  begin- 
ning:'* when  was  that?  By  what  innumerable 
stages,  through  what  immense  eras,  the  imagination 
must  travel  in  order  to  reach  it  1  Not  the  least  of 
the  many  benefits  which  modem  science  has  con- 
ferred upon  us,  is  the  enlargement  of  our  concep- 
tions concerning  time.  How  vast  a  period  is  a 
thousand  years  1  How  far  off  it  seems  since  Alfred 
the  Great  ascended  the  English  throne,  yet  it  is  not 
ouite  a  thousand  years  ago.  Last  week  I  saw  in 
Uie  Exeter  Museum  a  mummy  that  is  supposed  to 
have  been  embalmed  in  the  days  of  Hecekiah. 
What  marvellous  revolutions  have  taken  place  since 
that  mummy  was  a  living  man  I  How  old  we 
^ould  have  thought  him  had  he  lived  till  now  I 
Yet  he  would  have  been  quite  a  juvenile  beside 
Adam,  had  he  not  drawn  upon  himself  the  curse  of 
death.  How  far  off  seems  the  time  when  our  first 
parents  dwelt  in  paradise  1  And  yet  what  an  insig- 
nificant period  u  that  compared  with  the  ages 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  granite  which  forms 
the  first  courses  of  our  new  chapel  was  a  molten 
fluid  I  What  a  mystery  is  time,  stretching  ever 
backward,  past  the  hour  when  at  the  laying  of  the 
earth's  foundations  "  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  1 " 
past  the  hour  when  those  "morning  stars  and 
'*  sons  of  God  "  were  called  into  being  1  But  when 
in  thought  we  have  reached  this  dateless  period, 
when  we  have  gone  beyond  it,  and  find  ourselves  in 
a  vast  void  where  no  star  shines  and  no  seraph 
sings,  even  then  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  God.  We  can  think  of  all  thinjrs  and  persons 
liesidcs  Him  coming  into  existence,  out  the  thought 
<»f  the  birth  of  God  is  one  which  the  mind  refuses 
to  entertain.  He  is  the  great  I  AM,  to  whom  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day.  He  is  "  the  high  and  lofty  one  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy.**  Let  us 
bow  in  reverence  before  Him.  *'  Lord,  Thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations.  Before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  Thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God." 

— /^.  A,  Bertram. 


XII.  UNCHANGBABLR. 

(2254.)  **  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  la 
the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.'*  We 
may  depend  upon  Him,  for  His  arm  is  never  dried 
up,  nor  does  His  strength  fail.  There  it  no  winkU 
ufian  the  brew  0/  Eternity,  God  is  where  He  was 
at  first ;  He  continues  for  ever  a  God  of  infinite 
power,  able  to  save  those  that  trust  in  Him. 

— MdnUm^  1620-1667. 

(9255.)  What  encouragement  could  there  be  to 
lift  up  our  eyes  to  God  if  He  were  of  one  mind  this 
day  and  of  another  mind  to-morrow?  Who  would 
put  up  a  petition  to  an  earthly  prince  if  he  were  so 
mutable  as  to  grant  a  petition  one  day^  and  deny  it 
another,  and  change  his  own  act  ?  But  if  a  prince 
promise  this  or  that  thing  upon  such  or  such  a 
condition,  and  vou  know  his  promise  to  be  as  no* 
changeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
would  any  man  reason  thus  ?  because  it  is  unchange- 
able we  will  not  seek  to  him,  we  will  not  perform 
the  condition  upon  which  the  fruit  of  the  proclama- 
tion is  to  be  enjoyed.  Who  would  not  count  such 
an  inference  ridiculous?  What  blessings  hath  not 
God  promised  upon  the  condition  of  seeking  Him? 

-^Chamoch^  i62S-i68a 

(2256.)  Famine,  pestilence,  revolution,  war,  are 
judgments  of  the  Ruler  of  the  World.  What  sort 
of  a  Ruler,  we  ask,  is  He?  The  answer  to  that 
question  will  determine  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
a  judgment  of  God.     The  heathen  saw  Him  as  a 

Cassiouate,  capricious,  changeable  Being,  who  could 
e  angered  and  appeased  by  men.  The  Jewish 
prophets  saw  Him  as  a  God  wha^  ways  were 
equal,  who  was  unchangeable,  whose  decrees  were 
perpetual,  who  was  not  to  be  bought  off  by  sacri- 
fices but  pleased  by  righteous  d^ing,  and  who 
would  remove  the  punishment  when  the  causes 
which  brought  it  on  were  taken  away  ;  in  their  own 
words,  when  men  repented  God  would  repenU 
That  does  not  mean  that  He  changed  His  laws  to 
relieve  them  of  their  suffering,  but  that  they  changed 
their  relationship  to  His  laws,  so  that,  to  them  thus 
changed,  God  seemed  to  change.  A  boat  rows 
against  the  stream  ;  the  current  punishes  it  So  is 
a  nation  violating  a  law  of  God ;  it  is  subject  to 
a  judgment  The  boat  turns  and  goes  with  the 
stream  ;  the  current  assists  it.  So  is  a  nation  which 
has  repented  and  put  itself  into  harmony  with  God*s 
law ;  It  is  subject  to  a  blessing.  But  the  current  Is 
the  same ;  it  has  not  changed,  only  the  boat  has 
changed  its  relationship  to  the  current  Neither 
does  God  change — we  change ;  and  the  same  law 
which  executed  itself  in  punishment  now  expresses 
itself  in  reward.  '^Brvoke^ 

XIII.  HIS  OMNtPRESRHCR. 

(2257.)  Would  men  speak  so  vainly  if  they  con- 
sidered God  overheard  them  ?  Latimer  took  heed 
to  every  word  in  his  examination  when  he  heard  the 
pen  go  behind  the  hangings  :  so,  what  care  would 
persons  have  of  their  words  if  they  remembered  God 
heard  and  the  pen  is  going  in  heaven  ? 

^Watsom^  1696. 

(2258.)  As  birds,  wheresoever  they  fly,  always 
meet  with  the  air ;  so  we,  wheresoever  we  go^  of 
wherever  we  are,  always  find  God  present 
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(2259.)  Suppose  that,  io  travelling  through  a 
wilderoess,  a  spacious  garden  should  burst  upon 
your  view,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  splendid 
palace.  Upon  entering  it,  you  perceive  in  every 
apartment  proofs  of  the  agency  of  some  living  per- 
son, though  you  see  none.  Complicated  machinery 
b  moving  and  various  occupations  are  carried  on,  but 
stili  the  agent  who  produces  these  effects  is  invisible. 
Would  you  be  the  less  convinced  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  intelligent  agent  ?  Now,  ]k>u  have 
the  same  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  in  His  works 
that  you  would  have  in  the  case  I  have  supposed 
of  the  existence  and  presence  of  some  invisible 
aeent ;  and  it  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  doubt  of 
His  existence,  as  it  would  be  to  doubt  whether  the 
palace  had  been  built  by  any  person,  or  was  only 
the  work  of  chance.  Suppose  you  were  informed 
by  a  writing  on  the  wall  that  the  palace  was  in- 
habited or  haunted  by  spirits  who  were  constantly 
watching  your  conduct,  and  who  had  power  to 
punish  you  if  it  displeased  them  ;  and  that  you  were 
also  informed  at  the  same  time  of  the  course  of  con- 
duct which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pursue  in  order 
to  obtain  their  approbation.  How  oareful  would  you 
be  to  observe  the  rules,  and  how  fearful  of  displeas- 
ing those  powerful  spirits  1  And  if  you  were  further 
informed  that  these  were  the  spirits  of  your  de- 
ceased parents,  and  that  they  were  able  to  hear  it 
you  addressed  them,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
go  and  tell  them  of  your  wants  and  sorrows,  and  feel 
sore  that  they  listened  to  you  with  sympathy  and 
compassion  I  I  tell  you,  this  world  is  haunted,  if  I 
may  so  express  it, — haunted  by  the  eternal  Spirit. 
He  has  given  you  rules  by  which  to  r^ulate  your 
conduct,  and  is  able  to  punish  every  deviation  from 
them.  And  can  you  recollect  tiiat  such  a  Being  is 
constantly  noticing  your  conduct,  and  still  persist 
in  disobeying  His  commands?  God  is  also  your 
heavenly  Famer ;  and  why  can  you  not  go  to  Him 
as  such,  with  the  same  confidence  which  you  would 
exercise  towards  an  earthly  parent  ?        — Salter. 

(2260.)  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
thought  more  appalhng  than  this  would  be,  did  this 
unseen  and  ever-present  Bein^  regard  us  with  un- 
friendly feelings.  A  prisoner  m  France  during  the 
great  Revolution  tells  us  of  the  torture  occasion^  by 
the  simple  fact,  that  through  a  hole  in  the  door  of 
his  cell  he  saw  the  eye  ol  the  sentinel  constantly 
watching  him:  wherever  he  moved,  that  eye  fol- 
lowed him ;  whatever  he  did,  that  eye  observed  him  ; 
it  was  fixed  on  him  when  he  went  to  sleep,  when 
lie  awoke  it  was  still  there.  By  no  means  could  he 
escape  its  glance  even  for  a  moment  It  glared  on 
him  incessantly  until  the  sight  of  it  became  almost 
intolerable.  And  it  is  difhcult  to  conceive  of  all 
the  agony  which  would  accrue  to  us  from  the  con- 
iciousness  that  an  enemy,  unseen  by  us,  attended 
all  our  steps ;  that  his  eye  was  upon  us  by  night  and 
by  day ;  that  in  solitude  or  in  the  crowd — in  our 
places  of  business — at  home  or  in  the  street,  he 
never  left  us.  His  invisibility  would  render  us  un- 
able to  defend  ourselves  from  his  assaults,  were  we 
otherwise  capable  of  doing  so ;  and  leaving  us 
^norant  of  bis  intentions  and  movements,  would 
keep  us  in  a  state  of  torturing  suspense,  ever  fearing, 
and  not  knowing  how  soon,  he  might  gratify  his 
enmity  by  involving  us  in  ruin;  And  did  we  know, 
moreover,  that,  owing  to  his  great  power,  we  were 
completely  at  his  mercy,  and  that  his  will  would 
to  inflict  upon  us  the  most  excniciating  tortures 


— oh !  then  the  thought  would  be  so  fraught  with 
horror  as  to  occasion  a  very  hell  on  earth — a  hell 
from  which  even  the  t>ottomIess  abyss,  or  the  black- 
ness of  darkness,  would  prove  a  welcome  refuge ;  not 
would  it  be  surprising  if  some,  by  a  suicidal  act, 
attempted  to  obtain  relief  from  the  intolerable 
thought. 

And  what  cause  for  gratitude  have  we  that  a 
thought  which  might  be  so  fraught  with  horror,  may 
prove  to  all  of  us  the  source  of  unfailing  consola- 
tion 1  The  character  of  God  is  such  that  the  man 
is  sadly  wrong  who  derives  no  comfort  from  tlie 
consciousness  of  His  presence.  — Landelt, 

(2261.)  What  can  be  so  awful  as  to  know  that 
there  is  never  any  moment  at  which  what  we  do  is 
not  entirely  naked  and  exposed  to  the  sight  of  God, 
just  as  surely  as  though  we  were  in  the  noon -day 
light,  before  an  assemoled  universe?  Those  who, 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony,  are  in  the  presence  of 
an  earthly  monarch,  have  an  incessant  feeling  of 
constraint,  an  oppressive  sense  that  certain  forms 
of  respectful  etiquette  jnust  every  moment  be  kept 
up.  How  infinitely  would  the  feeling  of  constraint, 
the  sense  of  subjection  to  another  s  will,  be  in- 
creased, if  we  could  realise  in  a  similar  degree  the 
tremendous  presence  of  the  King  of  Kings  who  is, 
in  truth,  never  absent  from  us  for  a  single  instant, 
who  not  only  sees  everything  which  we  do,  but 
even  reads  the  most  secret  thoughts  and  desires  ol 
our  hearts  I  The  marvel  is,  that  we  can  live  on  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  lusts  and  appetites,  just  as  though  no 
God  existed.  This,  melancholy  as  are  some  of  its 
results,  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  many  proofs  which  are  to  be  found  of  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  our  Creator.  We  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  continual  presence  of  God  as  a  pure 
act  of  abstract  reason,  just  as  we  are  able  to  know 
that  space  must  be  infinite,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
never-ending  eternity ;  but  we  cannot  realise  any  of 
these  truths  as  hard,  tangible  facts,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  realise,  by  their  contact  with  our  senses,  the 
existence  of  the  material  objects  of  the  world  around 
us — the  trees  and  rivers  we  admire,  the  food  we  eat, 
the  friends  we  love.  That  we  cannot  in  this  sub- 
stantial, matter-of-fact  way,  feel  the  continual 
presence  of  God,  is,  I  say,  a  merciful  and  loving 
provision  of  our  Maker.  For  it  is  clear  that  if  we 
could  do  so,  our  whole  moral  nature  would  be,  as 
it  were,  turned  upside  down.  To  begin  with,  we 
should  cease  to  be  free  moral  agents.  As  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  man,  trembling  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  or  threatened  with  instant  death  by  ship- 
wreck, could  indulge  in  any  besetting  sin,  so  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  that  he  could  do  so 
when  oppressed  with  the  conscious  presence  of  that 
awful  Being  who  can  at  a  breath  consign  him  to 
any  fate.  But  all  pleasure  would  cease  too.  The 
foundation  of  all  our  enjoyment  consists  \p  the 
absence  of  restraint,  and  the  consciousness  of  po'ver 
and  freedom  to  do  and  think  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  passing  moment.  A  man  mny  nave  his  pride 
gratified  by  being  admitted  to  a  ceremonial  inter- 
view with  his  sovereign  upon  some  state  occasion ; 
but  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he  escapes  from 
the  kingly  presence,  and  gets  back  to  the  free  atmo- 
sphere of  everyday  existence.  There  could  be  no 
enjoyment  of  life  were  we  under  the  restraint  which 
would  be  necessarily  incidental  to  our  being  imbued 
with  a  continual  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
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(he  Almighty  Maker  of  all  things.  God  u  therefore 
tike  an  august  and  wise  monarch,  who  does  not  me. 
often  harden  Hb  subjects  by  calling  them  into  His 
presence,  or,  if  He  does  so,  dispenses  with  His 
sceptre  and  his  robes,  and  meets  them  genially  with 
coMescending  friendship.  By  the  wise  and  holy  man 
the  presence  of  his  Almighty  King  is  always  fell 
and  vnown,  even  when  it  is  not  actually  perceived. 
He  ever  remembers  that  the  Monarch  is  in  His 
IMilace  to  rule  and  govern  and  direct,  even  when 
there  is  no  outward  pageant,  no  noisy  manife-tation 
of  external  power.  I'hus  the  presence  of  God 
becomes  a  settled  and  abiding  thmg,  but  rather  as 
a  sweet  and  soothing  influence  than  a  hard,  tangible 
hex.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ungodly  man  can  for 
a  time,  so  to  speak,  cast  out  God's  presence.  He 
strives  to  forget  it  altogether,  and  for  the  most  part 
he  is  successful.  He  goes  on  in  his  own  sin:ul,  sel- 
fish wav,  living  outside  God's  presence,  until  the 
day  arrives  when  that  presence  can  no  longer  be 
evaded,  and  it  comes  with  all  the  terrors  of  eternal 
judgment.  God  has  left  abundant  witness  to  His 
existence  in  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  which 
we  see  manifested  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 
But  in  this  life  His  presence  coerces  no  man.  We 
can  live  with  or  without  God,  as  we  choose. 

— Hooper. 

(2262.)  God  is  behind  aU  space.     What  a  solemn 
mystery  ther*  is  in  this  idea  of  space  1     Modem 
science  has  added  to  the  benefits  wliich  it  has  con- 
ferred upon  us,  this  also,  that  it  has  enlarged  our 
conceptions  of  space.     How  much  more  worthily 
we  are  enabled  to  think  of  the  universe  and  empire 
of  God  than  those  could  have  done,  who  regarded 
the  firmament  as  a  solid  shell  of  the  earth,  star- 
gemmed,  fixed  a  few  miles  above  it,  and  revolving 
around  it  for  the  purpose  of  alternating  day  and 
night  1    One  of  the  most  conspicuous  respects  in 
which  astronomy  has  proved  herself  the  handmaid 
of  devotion,  has  been  by  revealing  to  us  in  part  the 
scale  on  which  the  universe  is  built.     What  heights 
and  depths  of  space  the  telescopes  of  Rosse  and 
Herschel  have  enabled  us  to  penetrate  1     What 
awe  seizes  upon  the  soul,  as  viewed  through  their 
powerful  lenses  the  faint  nebulse  resolve  themselves 
mto  clusters  of  shining  worlds,  and  through  the 
spaces  between  these  worlds,  across  immeasurable 
and  inconceivable  distances,   other  nebulae  burst 
upon  the  astonished  vision  !  as  all  these  countless 
suns  and   systems   are   detected    to  be  revolving 
around  the  brightest  of  the  Pleiades  I    Is  that  to  us 
faint  star  the  centre  of  the  universe?    Is  it  there 
that  God  sits  enthroned?    Is  that  the  one  stable 
and  unmoving  orb  ?    Or  is  that  moving  too,  carry- 
ing the  innumerable  suns  and  worlds  that  are  linked 
on  to  it  around  some  vaster  centre  ?    Where  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe  ?    Where  is  its  circumference  ? 
How  far  must  we  travel  before  we  reach  a  margin 
beyond  which  space  does  not  extend?    Is  there 
such  a  margin?     But  though  we  had  reached  the 
last  world  that  revolves  around  the  great  unknown 
centre,  we  should  not  have  come  upon  a  tenantless 
void  :  we  should  still  be  in  the  presence  of  God,  in 
the  hollow  of  whose  hand  all  worlds  and  suns  and 
systems  lie.     **  Whither,  O  Lord,  shall  1  go  from 
"Thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  pre- 
sence ?    If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there  : 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  Thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall 


Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  bold 
—  "  — ^.  A.  Bertram, 


XIV.   mi  OMmsClENCE. 

(2263.)  God's  prescience,  from  all  eternity,  being 
but  the  seeing  everything  that  ever  exists  as  it  is^ 
contingents  as  contingents,  necessary  as  necessaryp 
can  neither  work  any  change  in  the  object  by  thus 
seeing  it,  nor  itself  l>e  deceived  in  what  it  sees. 

— Hammond^  1605-1666U 

(2264.)  God  looks  to  the  bottom  and  ^ring  of 
actions ;  not  only  the  matter  but  the  prinaple.  A 
man  thsit  stands  by  a  river  in  a  low  place,  can  only 
see  that  part  of  the  river  that  passes  by ;  but  ht 
that  is  aloof  in  the  air,  in  a  higher  place,  may 
see  the  whole  course,  where  it  rises  and  how  it  runs. 
So  God  at  one  view  sees  the  beginning,  rise,  and 
ending  of  actions ;  whatever  we  think,  speak,  or 
do.  He  sees  it  altc^ether.  He  knows  our  thoughts 
l^eibre  ^t  can  think  them, — '*Thou  knowest  my 
down-sitting  and  my  up- rising ;  Thou  understand- 
est  my  thoughts  afar  on.*'  Before  we  can  conclude 
anything,  a  gardener  knows  what  roots  are  in  the 
ground  long  before  they  appear,  and  what  frnite 
they  will  produce.  — Manton^  1620-1667. 

(2265.)  Fore-knowledge  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
things  that  are  foreknown ;  but  because  the  thing  is 
future  and  sliall  be,  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  fore- 
known ;  for  it  doth  not,  because  it  was  known, 
come  to  pass,  but  because  it  was  to  come  to  pass, 
therefore  it  was  foreknown  ;  and  bare  knowledge  ie 
no  more  the  cause  of  any  event,  which  because  it  ia 
known  must  infallibly  be,  than  my  seeing  a  man 
run  in  the  cause  of  his  running,  which,  because  I 
do  see,  is  infallibly  so.     — Tillotson^  1630-1694. 

(2266.)  God's  knowledge  is  antecedent  to  the 
object,  quite  different  from  ours,  which  is  borrowed 
from  it,  and  so  subsequent  to  it.  As  the  knuwledge 
that  a  builder  has  of  a  house  depends  not  upon  the 
actual  being  of  it ;  but  he  knows  it,  partly  by  re- 
flecting on  hb  skill,  in  which  he  sees  a  perfect  idea 
of  it  before  ever  it  is  made ;  and  partly  on  hie 
power,  by  which  he  is  able  to  make  it :  but  now 
others'  knowledge  depends  upon  the  actual  being 
of  the  house,  as  flowing  from  those  representations 
they  have  of  it  after  it  is  builL  And  such  is  our 
knowledge  in  respect  of  God's. 

— Souths  1633-1716. 

(2267.)  God's  omniscience  should  indeed  make 
us  ashamed  to  commit  sin  :  but  it  should  emboldei 
us  to  confess  it.  We  can  tell  our  secrets  to  a  friend 
that  does  not  know  them  ;  how  much  more  should 
we  do  it  to  Him  that  knows  them  already !  God's 
knowledge  outruns  our  confessions,  and  anticipate! 
what  we  have  to  say.  As  our  Saviour  speaks  con- 
cerning prayer,  "Your  heavenly  Father  knows 
what  you  have  need  of  before  you  ask  ; "  so  I  may 
say  of  confession,  your  heavenly  Father  knows  what 
secret  sins  you  have  committed  before  you  confess. 
But  still  He  commands  this  duty  of  us ;  and  that  not 
to  know  our  sins,  but  to  see  our  ingenuity.  Adam, 
when  he  hid  himself,  to  the  impiety  of  his  sin  added 
the  absurdity  of  a  concealment  Our  declaring  of 
our  sins  to  God,  who  knows  them  without  being  be- 
holden to  our  relation  ;  it  is  like  opening  a  window 
to  receive  the  light,  which  would  shine  in  throu^ 
it  howsoever.     Every  man  has  a  casement  in  Us 
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bocaoi.  through  which  God  looks  In  upon  him 
eveiy  day.  when  a  master  sees  his  servant  commit 
&  fault  in  secret,  and  thereupon  urges  him  to  a  con- 
fession, be  does  it  not  so  much  to  Icnow  the  fault 
as  to  try  the  man.  Now  there  is  no  duty  by  which 
we  give  God  the  glorjr  of  His  omniscience  so  much 
as  by  a  free  confession  of  our  secret  iniquities. 
Joshua  says  to  Achan,  "  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee, 
glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confes- 
tion  onto  Hinu"  -Souths  1633-1716. 

X7.  HIS  WISDOM. 

(226S.)  As  a  beam  of  light  passing  through  a 
chink  in  a  wall,  of  what  6gure  soever,  always  forms 
a  circle  on  the  place  where  it  is  reflected,  and  by 
that  describes  the  image  of  its  original,  the  sun, 
thus  God   in  every  one  of  His  works  represents 
Himself.     But  the  union  of  all  the  parts  by  such 
strong  and  sweet  bands,  is  a  more  pregnant  proof 
of  His  omnipotent  mind.    Is  it  a  testimony  of  great 
military  skill  in  a  general  to  range  an  army,  com- 
posed of  divers  nations  that  have  great  antipathies 
between  them,  in  that  order  as  renders  it  victorious 
in  battle?    And  is  it  not  a  testimony  of  infinite 
providence  to  dispose  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  and 
earth  so  as  they  join  successfully  for  the  preservation 
of  nature?  .   •  .   Sophocles  was  accused  by  his 
ungrateful  sons,  that  his  understanding  being  de- 
clined with  his  age,  he  was  unfit  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  his  family;   he  made  no  other  defence 
before  the  judges,  but  recited  part  of  a  trsigedy 
newly  composed  by  him,  and  left  it  to  their  decision, 
whether  there  was  a  failure  in  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties: upon  which  he  was  not  only  absolved  but 
oownea  with  praises.  — Bates^  1625-1699. 

ZVL   His  POWER. 

(2269.)  The  proud  king  of  Babylon  commanded 
the  numerous  nations  under  his  empire  to  prostrate 
themselves,  like  brutes,  in  the  lowest  admiration  of 
the  image  he  set  up;  and  when  the  three  Hebrew 
young  men  refused  to  give  divine  honour  to  it,  he 
threatened,  '*  If  ve  worship  not,  ye  shall  be  cast  the 
same  hour  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace ; 
and  who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  olf 
my  hands?"  This  is  the  language  of  a  man  (poor 
dust !)  that  can  heat  a  furnace  with  fire,  and  has  a 

3uadron  of  soldiers  ready  upon  the  least  intimation 
his  pleasure  to  throw  into  it  any  that  disobeyed,  as 
if  no  power  either  in  heaven  or  earth  could  ^  rescue 
them  from  him.  It  was  impious  folly  in  him  that 
tiins  spake :  but  God  can  give  order  to  death  to 
seize  on  the  stoutest  rebel,  and  cast  him  into  an 
eternal  fnmace,  and  say  in  truth,  Who  shall  deliver 
out  of  my  hands?  His  power  reaches  beyond  the 
grave.  Tiberius  intending  to  put  to  death  by  slow 
and  exquisite  torments  one  who  killed  himself,  cried 
out  in  a  n^e,  *'  Carnulius  has  made  an  escape  from 
me !  **  But  no  sinner  can  by  dying  escape  God's 
justice ;  for  death  itself  takes  the  condemned,  and 
deUveis  them  to  endless  torments. 

— Baia^  1625-1699. 

(227a)  Power  is  that  glorious  attribute  of  God 
Almighty  which  furnishes  the  rest  of  His  perfections. 
Tis  His  omnipotence  that  makes  His  wisdom  and 
goodness  effectual,  and  succeed  to  the  length  of  His 
wilL  Thus,  His  decrees  are  immutable,  and  His 
counsels  stand ;  this  secures  His  prerogative,  and 
guards  the  sovereignty  of  His  Ming;  'twas  His 


power  which  made  His  ideas  fruitful,  and  struck 
the  world  out  of  His  thought.  'Twas  this  which 
answered  the  model  of  the  creation,  gave  birth  to 
time  and  nature,  and  brought  them  forth  at  His 
first  call ;  thus,  He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were 
made;  He  commanded,  and  they  were  created. 
'Tis  the  divine  power  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
things ;  which  continues  the  vigour  of  the  second 
causes,  and  keeps  the  sun  and  moon  in  repair.  Tliia 
holds  everything  constant  to  appointment,  and  true 
to  the  first  plan :  thus  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons, 
the  support  of  animals,  the  perpetuity  of  species,  is 
carriea  on  and  maintained.  Without  this,  things 
would  soon  riot,  and  ramble  out  of  distinction  ;  the 
succours  of  life  would  be  cut  off,  and  nature  drop 
into  decay.  Omniscience  and  goodness  without  a 
correspondent  power  would  be  strangely  short  of 
satisfaction  :  to  know  everything  without  being  able 
to  supply  defects  and  remedy  disorders,  must  prove 
an  unpleasant  speculation;  to  see  so  many  noble 
schemes  languisn  in  the  mind  and  prove  abortive^ 
to  see  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  the  most 
generous  temper,  fettered  and  disarmed,  must  be  a 
grievance :  but  when  omnipotence  comes  into  the 
notion,  the  grandeur  is  perfect  and  the  pleasure 
entire.  — Jeremy  CoUier^  1 650- 1 726. 

(2271.)  Now,  though  in  a  just  idea  of  the  Deity 
perhaps  none  of  His  attributes  are  predominant, 
yet,  to  our  imagination.  His  power  is  by  far  the 
most  striking.  Some  reflection,  some  comparing, 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  us  of  His  wisdom,  His  justice, 
and  His  goodness.  To  be  struck  with  His  power, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  open  our  eyes. 
But  whilst  we  contemplate  so  vast  an  object,  under 
the  arm,  as  it  were,  of  almighty  power,  and  invested 
upon  every  side  with  omnipresence,  we  shrink  into 
the  minuteness  of  our  own  nature,  and  are,  in  a 
manner,  annihilated  before  Him.  And  although  a 
consideration  of  His  other  attributes  may  relieve,  in 
some  measure,  our  apprehensions,  yet  no  conviction 
of  the  justice  with  which  it  is  exercised,  nor  the 
mercy  with  which  it  is  tempered,  can  wholly  remove 
tlie  terror  that  naturally  arises  from  a  force  which 
nothing  can  withstand.  If  we  rejoice,  we  rejoice 
with  trembling ;  and  even  whilst  we  are  receiving 
benefits,  we  cannot  but  shudder  at  a  power  whicE 
can  confer  benefits  of  such  mighty  importance. 

•—Burke,  1 718- 1 797. 

(2272.)  What  an  immense  workman  b  God  in 
miniature  as  well  as  in  the  great  1  With  the  one 
hand,  perhaps.  He  is  making  a  ring  of  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  to  revolve  round  a 
planet  like  Saturn,  and  with  the  other  is  forming  a 
tooth  in  the  ray  of  the  feather  of  a  humming-bird, 
or  a  point  in  the  claw  of  the  foot  of  a  microscopic 
insect.  When  He  works  in  miniature,  everything 
is  gilded,  polished,  and  perfect;  but  whatever  is 
made  bv  human  art,  as  a  needle,  &c.,  when  viewed 
by  a  microscope,  appears  rough,  and  coarse,  and 
bungling.  — i:.  Z^iw,  1703-1845. 

(2273.)  '^^  upholding  of  the  world  is  a  continual 
causing  of  it ;  and  differeth  from  creation,  as  the 
continued  shining  of  a  candle  doth  from  the  first 
lighting  of  it  If  therefore  the  creation  do  wonder- 
fmly  declare  the  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  so  also  ooth  the  conservation.  And  note 
that  God's  ordinary  works  are  as  great  demonstra* 
tions  of  Him  in  all  His  perfections  as  His  extra* 
ordiaaiy.    Is  it  not  as  great  a  declaration  ^  the 
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powtxd  God,  that  He  causes  the  son  to  shine,  and 
to  keep  its  wondrous  course  from  age  to  age,  as  if 
He  did  such  a  thing  but  for  a  day  or  hour  ?  and  as 
If  He  caused  it  to  stand  still  a  day  ?  And  is  it  not 
as  great  a  demonstration  of  His  knowledge  also, 
and  of  His  goodness?  Surely  we  should  take  it  for 
as  grcaX  an  act  of  love,  to  have  plenty,  and  health, 
and  joy  continued  to  us  as  long  as  we  desired  it,  as 
for  an  hour.  Let  not  then  that  duration  and  ordi- 
nariness of  God's  manifestations  to  us,  which  is 
their  aj;gravation,  be  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  their 
extenuation  ;  but  let  us  admire  God  in  the  sun  and 
stars,  in  sea  and  land,  as  if  this  were  the  first  time 
that  ever  we  have  seen  them. 

— ^<u;/«r,  i6i5-.x69i. 

(2374.)  Another  ground  on  whicV  men  come  to 
despise  God's  word,  and  to  disregard  or  reject 
Christianity,  is  confounding  with  and  in  the  exercise 
of  this  reason,  God's  physical  and  moral  omni- 
potence. It  appears  at  first,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
no  difference  ;  but  there  is  really  a  great  one.  They 
are  notwithstanding  often  confounded.  If  God  be 
omnipotent,  why  did  not  He  prevent  man  falling  ? 
If  God  be  omnipotent  and  wish  everybody  to  be 
laved,  why  does  not  He  save  everybody  at  once  ? 
If  God  have  all  power,  why  does  He  allow  any  to 
perish?  The  right  answer  to  all  this  is,  God's 
omnipotence  govenis  the  solar  system,  but  He  does 
not  keep  planets  in  their  orbits  by  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  two  tilings  have  no  connection  with 
each  other.  So  God's  moral  omnipotence  governs 
the  intellect  of  man,  but  He  does  not  govern  it  by 
the  law  of  gravitation.  The  law  of  cravitaiion  is 
that  by  which  He  governs  the  orbs  and  the  planets ; 
moral  law,  moral  government,  moral  truth,  is  that 
by  which  He  governs  His  responsible  and  in- 
telligent children.  If  you  confound  the  two,  you 
land  in  mischief  and  confusion  ;  if  you  distinguish, 
you  will  see  that  if  man  is  to  be  what  he  is — an 
intelligent,  responsible  being — he  is  not  to  be  con- 
ducted from  earth  to  heaven  as  a  locomotive  engine 
is  driven  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  placed  upon 
its  groove,  and  propelled  mechanically  along ;  he 
is  to  be  moved  by  motives,  by  hopes,  bv  fears,  by 
reasoning,  by  fact ;  and  if  he  resist  all,  it  is  not  want 
of  light,  but  something  that  has  gone  wrong  within 
him,  and  that  must  be  put  right  before  he  can  be 
governed  or  righted  himselC  '^Cumming, 

XVIL    HIS  HOLINESS. 

(2275.)  God  had  revealed  His  holiness  to  Israel ; 
and  He  wished  them  to  consider  it  the  "  beauty  " 
of  His  nature.  If  we  take  a  portrait  of  a  man,  we 
try  to  represent  his  face,  not  his  hand,  nor  his  back, 
nor  his  foot ;  we  try  to  delineate  his  beauty,  to 
refresh  our  minds  with  that  which  is  most  memorable 
and  distinguishing  in  his  exterior  semblance ;  so, 
while  the  hand  and  finger  of  God  denote  His  power 
and  skill,  and  His  throne  is  used  for  majesty  and 
dominion.  He  considers  His  holiness  as  the  true 
lustre  of  His  character,  as  that  by  which  He  will  be 
best  known.  We  read  of  "the  beauty  of  His 
holiness,"  that  He  is  *' glorious  in  holiness ; "  and 
that  this  beauty  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  found  in  His 
holy  temple.  — ReynUds, 

3CVIII.    HIS  RELATION  TO  SIN. 

1.  He  la  not  tlie  author  of  ilii. 

(2276.)  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
■un  being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness  and  warmth 


of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  brightness  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  inBuenoe; 
and  its  being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in 
the  night,  by  its  motion,  whereby  it  descends  below 
the  horizon.  The  motion  of  the  sun  b  the  occasion 
of  the  latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  is  not  the  pruper 
cause,  efficient,  or  producer  of  them,  though  they 
are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion,  under 
such  circumstances :  no  more  is  any  action  of  the 
Divine  Being  the  cause  of  the  evifs  wills.  II  the 
sun  were  the  proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it 
would  be  the  fountain  of  these  things,  as  it  is  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat :  and  then  something 
might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  dark- 
ness, to  a  likeness  of  nature  in  the  son ;  and  it  might 
be  justly  inferred,  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and 
cold,  and  that  his  beams  are  black  and  frosty.  But 
from  its  being  the  cause  no  otherwise  than  by  its 
departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the 
contrary ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  son  is  a 
.bright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and  darkness  are  found 
to  be  the  consequence  of  its  withdmwment ;  and  the 
more  constantly  and  necessarily  these  effects  are 
connected  with  and  confined  to  its  absence,  Jie 
more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  ^ 
fountain  of  light  and  heaL  So»  inasmuch  as  sin  b 
not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  influence  of 
the  Most  High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from 
the  withholdmg  of  His  action  and  en»ey,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  foliowrs  oc 
the  want  of  His  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that 
He  is  sinful,  or  His  operation  evil ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  He  and   His  agency  are  altogether 

food  and  holy,  and  that  He  is  the  fountain  of  all 
oliness.  It  would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  be- 
cause men  never  commit  sin,  but  only  when  God 
leaves  them  to  themselvet^  and  necessarily  sin  when 
He  does  so,  that  therefore  their  sin  is  not  from 
themseives^  but  from  God ;  and  so,  that  God  must 
be  a  sinful  being :  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  aigue, 
because  it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and 
never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  and  therefore 
all  darkness  is  from  the  sun,  and  that  hi^  diak  and 
beams  must  needs  be  black. 

— Jvnaihan  Edwards^  1637- 1 71 6w 

(2277.)  God  is  no  more  the  Author  of  sin  than  the 
sun  is  the  cause  of  ice ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
water  to  congeal  into  ice  when  the  sun's  influence 
b  suspended  to  a  certain  degree.  So  there  is  sin 
enough  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  make  the  earth  the 
very  image  of  hell,  and  to  prove  that  men  are  no 
better  than  incarnate  devils,  were  He  to  suspeixl 
His  influence  and  restraint.  Sometimes,  and  in 
some  instances.  He  is  pleased  to  suspend  it  con- 
siderably ;  and,  so  far  as  He  does,  human  nature 
quickly  appears  in  its  true  colours. 

—NewtoH^  1725-1807. 

I.  He  tompta  no  man  to  alii. 

(2278.)  A  man  has  a  servant  who  Is  a  thief,  and 
yet  the  servant  would  be  esteemed  for  an  honest 
man ;  so,  to  try  him,  his  master  leaveth  his  purse 
full  of  money  before  him ;  if  his  servant  steal  it,  is 
he  not  a  thief,  and  does  he  not  declare  himself  to 
be  such  a  one  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly.  And  now,  who 
made  him  a  thief,  the  master  or  the  money  which 
was  left  where  he  might  come  by  it?  Surely  neither 
of  them,  for  the  money  is  the  good  creature  of  God; 
and  when  the  master  put  it  before  his  servant,  he 
did  not  compel  him  to  take  it  and  steal  IL    If  this 
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•emnt  had  been  an  honest  man,  he  would  not  have 
touched  it,  or  if  he  had  taken  it,  he  would  have 
brought  it  back  to  his  master  and  not  have  kept  it  \ 
but  seeing  that  the  servant  was  already  a  thief,  and 
bad  his  heart  given  to  theft,  when  he  had  the  oc- 
casion to  put  into  execution  the  wicked  affection  of 
his  heart,  he  did  it.  And  whereas  he  did  it  no 
sooner,  that  was  because  that  he  had  not  the 
occasion  and  means ;  for  if  occasion  had  been  sooner 
offered  to  him,  and  if  he  had  found  whereto  to  reach 
out  his  hand,  he  would  not  have  kept  it  in ;  and 
when  he  began  to  put  forth  his  hand,  he  not  only 
then  began  lo  be  a  thief,  but  he  began  to  declare 
\inaself  what  he  was.  As  we  have  the  example  in 
Judas,  who  was  a  thief  a  long  time,  but  he  never 
show^  It  until  he  had  an  opportunity :  even  so, 
although  God  hath  given  the  occasion  to  man  to 
prove  and  try  him,  and  to  cause  him  to  make  known 
that  which  is  in  his  heart,  i(  followeth  not  therefore 
that  God  hath  done  the  sin  or  is  the  Author  of  it,  or 
that  we  must  impute  the  fault  to  Him  and  not  to 
the  man  who  hath  committed  it 

— Cawdray^  1609^ 

tL  In  wlutt  atase  He  hardena  the  heart. 

(2279.)  The  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh  was  properly 
his  own.  It  is  true,  we  are  assured  that  God 
hardened  his  heart ;  but  we  are  nut  therebv  war- 
ranted to  suppose  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  sin, 
which  He  hates  and  forbids.  It  is  written  a^ain, 
that  "God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
tempteth  He  anv  man,"  and  the  scripture  is  to  be 
interpreted  consistently  with  itself.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  ascribe  darkness  or  ice  to  the  agency  of 
the  sun,  though  both  inevitably  follow  if  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  be  withdrawn  to  a  certain 
degree.  A  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to  keep 
water  in  that  state  of  fluidity  which  we  commonly 
suppose  essential  to  iU  nature;  but  it  is  rather 
essential  to  the  nature  of  water  to  harden  into  ice, 
if  it  be  deprived  of  the  heat  which  is  necessary  to 
preserve  it  in  a  fluid  state  ;  and  the  hardest  metals 
will  melt  and  flow  like  water,  if  heat  be  proportion- 
ably  increased,  llius  it  is  with  the  heart  of  fallen 
man.  In  whatever  degree  it  is  soft  and  impressive, 
capable  of  feeling  and  tenderness,  we  must  attribute 
it  to  the  secret  influence  of  the  Father  and  Fountain 
of  light ;  and  if  He  is  pleased  to  withdraw  His 
faifluence,  nothing  more  is  needful  to  its  complete 
induration.  ^Newion,  1725-1807. 

4.  HiBpaniilsalonofaln. 

(228a)  llie  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  this,  that 
the  sins  of  men  shall  carry  on  God's  work ;  yet  that 
He  should  have  no  hand  in  their  sin.  The  Lord 
permits  sin,  but  doth  not  approve  it.  He  hath  a 
Band  in  the  action  in  which  sin  is,  but  not  in  the 
sin  of  the  action.  As  in  the  crucifying  of  Christ,  so 
far  as  it  was  a  natural*  action,  God  did  concur ;  if 
He  had  not  given  the  lews  life  and  breath,  they 
oould  not  have  done  it :  but  as  it  was  a  sinful  action, 
io  God  abhorred  it.  A  musician  plays  upon  a  viol 
CMit  of  tune  :  the  musician  is  the  cause  of  the  sound, 
but  the  jarring  and  discord  is  from  the  viol  itself. 
So  men's  natural  motion  is  from  God,  but  their  sin- 
ful motion  is  from  themselves.  A  man  that  rides  on 
a  lame  horse,  his  riding  is  the  cause  why  the  horse 
0oea,  Imt  the  lameness  b  from  the  horse  itself. 
Herein  is  God's  wisdom,  the  sins  of  men  shall  carry 
Hia  work,  yet  He  hath  no  hand  in  thenu 

^Waison^  1696. 


S.  Blaliatradofftii. 

(2281.)  \X  is  not  every  andean  thing  that  offends 
the  sight :  while  the  slightest  stain  upon  some  things 
will  excite  in  us  deep  dislike ;  the  feeline  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied.  We  pass  by  an  unclean 
stone  unnoticed  ;  it  is  unconscious  of  its  state,  and 
meant  to  be  trampled  under  foot  But  rising  a  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  creation,  to  an  unclean  plant, 
we  become  conscious  of  a  slight  emotion  of  dislike ; 
because  we  see  that,  which  might  have  pleased  the 
eye,  and  have  beautified  a  spot  in  the  creation,  dis- 
figured and  useless.  An  unclean  animal  creates  our 
dislike  still  more,  for,  instead  of  proving  useful  in 
any  way,  it  is  merely  a  moving  pollution.  But  an 
unclean  human  being  excites  our  loathing  more  than 
all ;  it  presents  our  nature  in  a  light  so  disgusting 
that  it  lessons  our  pity  for  him  if  he  be  miserable, 
and  excites  in  us  ideas  of  disease,  contamination,  and 
pain.  But  an  unclean  spirit — it  is  loathsome  above 
all  things,  it  is  the  soul  and  essence  of  pollution,  it 
is  the  most  unclean  object  in  the  universe,  it  is  the 
spectacle  which  excites  the  deep  dislike  of  God  Him- 
self. His  dislike  of  it  is  the  more  intense,  because 
originally  it  was  pure,  and  capable  of  making  per- 
petual advances  towards  divine  perfection  ;  whereas 
now  it  presents  itself  to  His  eye,  robbed  of  all  its 
purity,  and  defiled  in  all  its  powers,  a  fountain  of 
pollution.  — 6alUr, 

{2282.)  God  Himself,  we  have  always  understood, 
hates  sin  with  a  most  authentic,  celestial,  and  eter- 
nal hatred.  A  hatred,  a  hostility,  inexorable,  un- 
appeasable, which  blasts  the  scoundrel,  and  all 
scoundrels  ultimately,  into  black  annihilation  and 
disappearance  from  the  sum  of  things.  The  path  of 
it  is  the  path  of  a  flaming  sword  :  he  that  has  eyes 
may  see  it,  walkin?  inexorable,  divinely  beautiful 
and  divinely  terrible,  through  the  cliaotic  gulf  of 
human  history,  and  everywhere  burning,  as  with 
unquenchable  fire,  the  false  and  the  d«idworthy 
from  the  true  and  lifeworthy ;  making  all  human 
history,  and  the  biographv  of  every  man,  a  God's 
Cosmos  in  place  of  a  Devil  s  Chaos.  So  it  is  in  the 
end  ;  even  so,  to  every  man  who  is  a  man,  and  not 
a  mutinous  beast,  and  lias  eyes  to  see. 

— Thomas  CarlyU. 

t.  He  wlUeth  not  the  death  of  the  slniiar. 

(2283.)  A  mariner  in  a  storm  would  very  fain  save 
his  goods,  but,  to  save  the  ship,  he  heaves  them 
overboard.  A  tender-hearted  mother  corrects  her 
child,  whereas  the  stripes  are  deeper  in  her  heart 
than  in  its  flesh.  As  it  was  said  by  a  judge  about 
to  give  sentence  of  death  upon  an  offender,  "  1  do 
that  good  which  I  would  not : "  thus  God,  more 
loving  than  the  careful  mariner,  more  tender  than 
the  indulgent  mother,  and  more  merciful  than  the 
pitiful  judge,  is  willingly  unwilling  that  any  sinner 
should  die  He  punisheth  no  man  as  he  is  a  man, 
but  as  he  is  a  sinful  man.  He  loves  him,  yet  turns 
him  over  to  justice.  It  is  God's  work  to  punish, 
but  it  is  withal  His  "strange  work,"  His  strange 
and  foreign  act,  not  "  His  good  will  and  pleasure," 
His  nature  and  property  ^ing  to  have  mercy  on 
all  men.  — Spemary  1658. 

(2284.)  Imagine  a  poor  mother  obliged  to  let  fall 
the  blade  of  the  guillotine  upon  the  neck  ofhei 
child  ;  sucti  is  tne  good  God  when  He  condemns  a 
sinner.  ^Viaun^. 
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T.  Hlfl  oompaatloii  for  iliiiMn. 

(2385.)  A  man  U  asked,  "Are  you  a  father?" 
"Ve^"  he  replies.  "  Have  you  a  ion  ?  "  "Yes." 
**I>o  Tou  love  him?"  "Better  than  my  life." 
"  Does  he  evf r  do  wrong ?  "  "  Yes."  "  When  he 
does  wrong,  how  do  you  feel  ?"  "  I  feel  indignant, 
because  I  love  him  so  ;  for  wrone  in  one  that  I  love 
b  lilce  a  sore  in  my  heart"  Now,  from  such  an 
experience  as  this,  do  you  not  begin  to  have  an 
interpretation  of  what  God's  feeling  is  towards  sin  ? 
Do  you  not  have  it  in  your  own  experience  ?  Can 
you  understand  how  God  hates,  not  the  sinner,  but 
the  sin  that  is  a  spot  upon  His  beloved  child,  from 
the  hatred  that  you  feel  toward  the  vices  and  wicked- 
Dess  that  disfigure  your  child,  because  you  so  love 
that  child  ? 

"Well,"  yon  say,  "if  God  U  so  holy,  and  just, 
and  true,  does  He  not  destroy  sinners?"  When 
your  child  has  been  gambling,  and  you  first  find  it 
out,  do  you  draw  a  hne,  and  say  to  him,  "If  ever 
you  transcend  that  line  again,  I  will  exclude  you 
from  my  house  ?  "  Some  persons  take  this  course, 
and  every  one  blames  them.  They  are  not  true 
parents.  The  fatherhood  and  motherhood  is  not 
deep  in  such  hearts  as  theirs.  What  does  a  parent 
do  for  a  child  that  goes  wrong?  Is  there  anything 
that  you  have  in  your  house  that  you  would  not 
give  to  redeem  a  wandering  son?  Is  there  any 
property  that  you  would  not  willingly  part  with  to 

fet  nim  out  of  trouble,  and  to  hide  his  disgrace? 
f  to  live  on  a  crust,  if  to  drink  only  water  from  the 
spring,  and  eat  only  roots  from  the  ground,  would 
reform  the  child  of  your  heart,  would  you  not  give 
all  your  means,  and  think  that  you  had  bought  him 
back  cheaply  ?  Nay,  more  than  that,  if  for  his  sake 
It  was  necessary  that  you  should  bear  with  him ; 
that  you  would  lie  awake  nights  till  your  whole 
heart  was  like  a  furnace  of  fire ;  that  you  should  be 
mortified  in  your  pride,  disappointed  in  your  ex- 
pectation, or  wounded  in  your  affections,  would  you 
not  willingly  submit  to  the  necessity?  If,  in  carry- 
in?  his  burden  or  bearing  his  sorrow,  there  was  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  you 
could  save  your  child,  would  you  not  cheerfully 
suffer  on  in  his  behalf? 

Now,  when  it  is  said  that  God  carries  our  sor- 
rows and  bears  our  sins,  is  there  no  light  thrown 
npon  the  statement  by  the  experience  of  the  parent 
in  bringing  up  his  child  ?  And  when  it  is  said  that 
God  hates  sin,  is  there  no  light  thrown  upon  the 
statement  by  the  feelings  of  the  parent  toward  the 
sin  in  the  child  ?  And  is  it  because  the  parent  does 
not  care  for  the  sin  that  he  bears  with  it  ?  Is  there 
any  one  that  realises  how  hateful  sin  is  so  much  as 
the  parent  who  is  bearing  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
child? 

And  when  your  child  comes  back  to  you  and 
says,  "  Father,  I  am  reformed,  but  I  may  not  be 
able  to  walk  entirely  right  ;  I  understand  what  you 
have  done  for  me  ;  I  feel  it ;  and  I  am  taking 
another  course  of  life,  but  I  may  stumble  on  the 
way ; "  oh,  with  what  inexpressible  tenderness  do 
vou  receive  him  1  Why,  the  child  does  not  know 
how  to  be  glad.  It  takes  a  father  or  a  mother  to 
be  glad. 

When  I  stood  in  Antwerp,  and  heard  the  chime 
of  some  fifty  or  sixtv  bells,  I  could  not  bear  to  go 
anywhither,  lest  I  snould  get  out  of  the  sound  of 
those  exquisite  peals  that  rolled  every  hour,  and 
haJf-hour,  and  quarter-hour,  filling  the  air  with  a 
weird  and  yet  wonderful  sweetness ;  and  I  thought 


to  mvself,  "  There,  just  luch  are  all  the  feelings  uf 
a  father's  heart,  when  it  is  lifted  up  with  hope,  and 
all  things  ring  at  every  hour,  and  half-hour,  and 
quarter-hour,  and  minute,  of  the  rrtum  of  some 
wandering  child."  And  does  fhe  experience  of 
that  father  whose  child  has  Ix^gun  to  come  bade 
from  a  career  of  wrong-doing  give  you  no  concep- 
tion of  God's  feelings  when  the  sinner  begins  to 
return  to  a  life  of  virtue  ?  How  sweet  it  b !  how 
deep  it  b  I  how  real  it  is  !  Do  nut  stop  at  any  legal 
question.  Do  not  wait  till  you  can  reconcile  law 
and  grace.  Take  the  idea  of  your  earthly  figdher 
and  apply  that  to  God,  and  it  will  give  you  the 
best  view  of  the  gladness  of  God  at  the  sinner's 
reformation  which  it  b  possible  for  the  human  mind 
to  conceive  of. 

And  when  the  child  who  has  wandered  fn^a  the 
true  path  returns,  and  though  he  strives  earnestly 
to  live  aright,  afler  the  first  or  second  d%j  ral'ers, 
so  that  the  father  sees  that  there  is  a  rctaps^,  or 
falls,  so  that  he  bears  the  marks  of  cnrvtcmnaMon, 
does  the  father  say,  "  If  that  is  your  .pf  jrmaticn,  I 
am  weary  of  you  ;  you  made  me  roan/  Uw  promises, 
but  you  have  broken  them,  and  I  wi'J  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you  ?  "  On  the  cc^crary,  he  says, 
"My  son,  I  feared  that  if  you  mirigled  with  your 
old  associates  you  would  fall.  Now  help  your- 
self by  me.  I  will  go  with  you  and  sustain  yon. 
I  will  forget  this  fall. '  It  came  near  taking  away 
all  that  vou  had  gained  ;  but  do  not  be  aiscr«ur- 
aged.  Vou  must  lean  more  on  me.  You  must  not 
trust  yourself  till  you  are  strong  enough  to  s^and 
alone."  The  father  thinks  almost  moie  of  the 
child  than  the  child  does  of  himself.  From  thb 
familiar  experience  of  parental  life,  do  you  not  get 
a  conception  of  the  Divine  patience  with  men  in 
their  helplessness,  and  of  the  training  and  educat- 
ing force  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

— Beechar, 

(2286.)  Any  ethical  system  which  teaches  that 
God  b  so  pure  that  there  is  a  vast  void  between 
Him  and  the  needy,  sinful  soul,  and  which  has  a 
tendency  to  make  men  fear  to  go  to  Him  on  account 
of  His  great  purity,  is  a  false  system.  God's  purity 
b  one  of  His  most  glorious  attributes,  but  it  is  used 
to  slander  and  misinterpret  His  nature.  A  rirht 
view  of  God  b  one  which  presents  Him  as  a  Being 
who,  just  in  the  proportion  that  we  are  impure, 
draws  us  to  Him  that  we  may  be  purified. 

When  a  man  is  hungry,  he  looks  for  him  who 
has  the  loaf.  When  a  man  is  sick,  he  looks  for  him 
who  has  the  medicine.  When  a  man  b  perishing 
in  the  stream,  and  has  struggled  to  the  shore,  and 
cannot  get  out,  he  cries  to  him  who  has  strength. 
The  soul  that  b  sinful  goes  to  Him  who  has  purity 
to  be  cleansed.  And  a  view  that  presents  any 
other  God  but  One  who  says,  "  Behold,  in  Me  b 
your  salvation,"  is  a  false  view. 

Any  view  which  presents  God  as  a  Being  whose 
justice  shall  make  sinners,  who  wish  to  return  to 
Him,  unable  to  do  so,  is  a  false  view.  Public  senti« 
ment  and  public  law  are  like  ramparts  around  a 
city.  As  long  as  a  man  b  inside  of  the  ramparts, 
they  defend  him,  but  the  moment  he  b  outside  of 
them,  they  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  and  he  cannot 
get  back,  but  is  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  artillery. 
As  long  as  a  man  stands  inside  of  the  ramparts  of 
public  sentiment  and  law,  he  gets  along  well  enough, 
but  the  moment  he  chances  to  get  outade  of  them, 
all  men  declare  him  to  be  an  outcast    You  might 
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•s  wen  ftttempt  to  climb  ap  the  steep  sides  of  Mount 

Sinai,  as  up  tne  Ibuman  heart  when  it  has  set  itself 

to  punish  those  who  have  done  wrong.      Public 

sentiment  and  law  may  save  a  man  before  he  has 

done  wrong,  but  they  damn  him  after  he  has  done 

wrong.     But  not  so  with  God.     The' way  to  Him 

is  down  hilL     Up  hill  is  down  hill  if  it  be  toward 

God  I    If  we  are  in  danger,  in  Him  is  safety.  •  If 

we  have  done  wrong,  in  Him  is  the  remedy.    He  is 

the  snn  that  shows  us,  when  we  are  in  darkness, 

where  to  go;  He  is  the  bright  and  morning  star 

that  makes  our  dawn  and  twilight  come  to  us  ;  He 

ts  our  way  ;  He  is  our  staff ;  He  b  our  shepherd  ; 

He  is  our  sceptred  king,  to  defend  as   from  our 

idveisaries  ;  He  is  AH,  in  all,  to  ail  I 

XIZ.  HIS  WILL  MUST  BE  THB  RULE  OF 
OUR  LIFE. 

(2287.)  If  a  man  lay  a  crooked  stick  upon  an 
even  level  ground,  the  stick  and  ground  ill  suit  to- 
gether, but  the  fault  is  in  the  stick  ;  and  in  such  a 
case,  a  man  must  not  strive  to  bring  the  even 
ground  to  the  crooked  stick,  but  bow  the  crooked 
stick  even  with  the  ground.  So  is  it  between  God's 
will  and  ours,  there  is  a  discrepancy  and  jarring 
betwixt  them ;  but  where  is  the  fault  ?  or  rather, 
wliere  is  it  not  ?  not  in  the  will  of  God,  but  in  our 
crooked  and  corrupt  affections ;  in  which  case  we 
must  not  like  Balaam  seek  to  bring  God*s  will  to 
ours,  but  be  contented  to  rectify  and  order  the 
crookedness  of  our  wills,  bv  the  rectitude  and 
sanctity  of  the  will  of  God,  which  must  be  the  ruler 
•nd  moderator  of  our  wills  ;  for  which  cause  we  are 
to  cry  out  with  David,  "  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  to  do 
Thy  will ;"  and  with  the  whole  Church  of  God,  in 
tiiat  pattern  of  wholesome  words,  "Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven ; "  never  forgetting 
that  too  of  Christ  Jesus  Himself  in  the  midst  of  His 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  "  Father,  not  my  will,  but 
Ihine  be  done"  (Luke  zxiL  42). 

XX.  HtS  ANGER. 

1.  Ife  a  dlTine  perfsotlon. 

(2288.)  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  attempts  to  satirise  the 
Scripture  representations  of  the  Divine  character. 
*'One  would  think,"  he  says,  "it  were  easy  to 
understand  that  provocation  and  offence,  anger,  re- 
venge, jealousy  in  point  of  honour  or  power,  love  of 
lame,  glory,  and  the  like,  belong  only  to  limited 
beines,  and  are  necessarily  excluded  from  a  Being 
wliiim  is  perfect  and  universal.**  That  many  things 
are  attributed  to  the  Divine  Being  in  a  figurative 
style,  speaking  merely  after  the  manner  of  men,  and 
that  they  are  so  understood  by  Christians,  Lord 
Shaltesbttiy  must  liave  well  known.  We  do  not 
think  it  lawful,  however,  so  to  explain  away  these 
expressions  as  to  consider  the  Great  Supreme  as  in- 
capable of  l)eing  offended  with  sin  and  sinners,  as 
destitute  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  or  as  uncon- 
cerned about  His  own  gloiy,  the  exercise  of  which 
Involves  tlie  general  good  of  the  universe.  A  being 
of  this  description  would  be  neither  loved  nor 
Ceared,  bat  would  become  the  object  of  universal 
oontempL 

It  is  no  part  of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  that 
we  are  susceptible  of  provocation  and  offence,  of 
toger,  of  jealousy,  and  of  a  just  regard  to  our  own 


honour.  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself  would  have  ridi- 
culed the  man,  and  still  more  the  magistrate,  that 
should  have  been  incapable  of  these  properties  on 
certain  occasions.  They  are  planted  in  our  nature 
by  the  Divine  Being,  and  are  adapted  to  answer 
valuable  purposes.  If  they  be  perverted  and  abused 
to  sordid  ends,  which  is  too  frequently  the  case,  this 
does  not  alter  their  nature,  nor  lessen  their  utility. 
What  would  Lord  Shaftesbury  have  thought  of  a 
magistrate  who  should  have  witnessed  a  train  of 
assassinations  and  murders  without  being  in  the 
least  offended  at  them,  or  angry  with  the  perpetrators, 
or  inclined  to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  the  public 
good  ?  What  would  he  think  of  a  British  House  of 
Commons  which  should  exercise  no  jealousy  over 
the  encroachments  of  a  minister  ;  or  of  a  king  of 
Great  Britain  who  should  suffer  with  perfect  indif- 
ference his  just  authority  to  be  contemned. 

--^Andrew  FUUer^  1754-1815. 

(2289.)  One  day  Sadi  was  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  suddenly  he  closed  the  £>uk,  and  lookra 
stern  and  serious. 

Allmed  perceived  it,  and  asked  the  youth :  "What 
ails  thee,  Sadi  ?  why  does  thy  countenance  change  ?  *' 

Sadi  answered,  "The  Scripture  speaks  here  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  in  other  places  He  is  called 
Love.     This  seems  hard  and  contradictory. '* 

Then  his  master  said  calmly,   "Shall  not  the 
Scriptures  speak  humanly  to  human  beings?    Thou, 
takest  no  offence  when  mortal  members  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Most  High." 

"No,"  said  the  youth,  "  that  b  innocent  figura- 
tive language ;  but  anger  " 

Then  AUmed  interrupted  him,  saying,  '*I  will 
relate  to  thee  a  tale.  There  lived  two  rich  mer- 
chants in  Alexandria  who  had  two  sons  of  equal  a?e. 
They  sent  them  to  Ephesus  on  affairs  of  their  trade. 
Both  youths  had  been  well  taught  in  Uie  faith  of 
their  &thers. 

"  When  they  had  lived  for  some  time  at  Ephesus, 
they  were  dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  town,  and  were  seduced  to  deny  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  bow  down  in  idolatrous  wor- 
ship in  the  temple  of  Diana. 

"A  friend  m  Ephesus  communicated  this  to 
Kleon,  one  of  the  fathers  in  Alexandria.  When 
Kleon  had  read  the  letter,  he  was  grieved  in  his 
heart,  and  very  wroth  with  the  young  man.  Then 
he  went  to  the  other  and  told  him  of  their  apostasy 
and  his  grief. 

"  But  the  other  laughed,  and  said,  *  If  my  son 
carry  on  his  trade  the  better  for  it,  I  shall  easily 
console  myself.' 

"Then  Kleon  turned  away  from  liim,  and  his 
anger  increased.'* 

Now  Allmed  said  to  the  youth,  "Which  of  these 
two  fathers  seemeth  to  thee  the  wiser  and  better?" 

Sadi  answered  and  saki,  "  He  who  was  angry." 

"And  who,"  asked  his  tutor,  "was  the  most 
loving  father?** 

The  youth  answered  againt  **He  who  was 
angry.** 

^' But  was  not  Kleon  angiy  with  his  child  ?"  asked 
Allmed. 

And  Sadi  answered, "  Not  with  his  child,  but  with 
his  apostasy  and  transgression." 

"  What  seemeth  to  thee  to  be  the  origin  of  lach 
anger  at  transgression  ?"  asked  the  master. 

And  the  youth  answered,  "  Tht  holy  love  of 
truth. 
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^  Behold,  my  icm»"  said  the  old  man,  *'if  thoo 
only  art  able  to  explain  the  divine  by  Uie  di?ine, 
thou  wilt  no  longer  take  ofience  at  the  human 
word/' 

When  Sadi  had  sat  for  some  time  in  thought,  he 
looked  at  his  tutor ;  and  Allmed  said  to  him,  "  Thou 
seemest  not  yet  satisfied, — a  question  is  on  thy 
Ups." 

Then  the  youth  answered  and  said,  '*Yes,  my 
father,  it  seemeth  to  me  very  daring  to  speak  in  such 
a  way  of  the  Highest  and  Purest." 

**  Indeed,"  said  the  old  man,  "it  is  a  human  ex- 
pression, and  I  commend  the  fear  of  thy  heart.  But, 
Dohold,  my  Sadi,  when  the  faithless  son,  after  ac- 
knowledging his  fall,  may  have  thought  in  an  hour 
of  repentance  of  the  time  of  his  innocence  and  his 
pious  father,  how  thinkest  thou  would  then  the  heart 
of  his  father  have  appeared  to  him,  even  if  he  were 
Dot  wroth?" 

**  Ah,*'  said  the  youth,  "I  understand  thee,  my 
father.  His  father  must  have  appeared  angry  to 
him — and  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  to  a  fallen 


race. 


— F.  A.  Krummacher, 


(229a)  At  this  first  step  we  might  reason  on  the 
testimony  if  we  pleased,  instead  of  accepting  it,  and 
raise  the  objection  that  to  imagine  passion  in  God, 
especially  so  turbid  a  passion  as  anger,  conflicts 
with  our  notions  of  His  character,  and  degrades 
Him  in  our  apprehensions.  Beware  I  remember 
that  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  Go  I,  we  are  but  little  children  form- 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  proceedings  of 
a  man  of  matured  experience.  Were  it  not  more 
reasonable,  as  well  as  more  reverent,  to  accept  what 
He  says,  and  to  leave  Him  afterwards  to  clear  up 
any  mystery  which  may  envelop  His  nature?  I 
can  indeed  conceive  in  liim  nothing  turbid,  im- 
petuous, or  impulsive,  such  as  sullies  the  clearness 
of  the  human  will.  But  this  I  can  conceive,  that 
there  is  in  Him  some  high  perfection  (more  incom- 

f)rehensible  to  my  finite  capacity  than  the  specu- 
ations  of  an  astronomer  to  a  peasant  child),  of  which 
anger  is  the  most  adequate  exponent  to  my  mind, 
and  which  I  must  be  content  to  think  of  and  speak 
of  as  anger,  or  else  to  remain  in  total  ignorance  of 
it.  And  this  also  I  can — not  only'  conceive,  but 
most  readily  assent  to,  that  in  an  absolutely  perfect 
nature  there  should  be  an  utter  abhorrence  of,  and 
antipathy  to,  moral  evil,  most  justlv  represented  to 
simple  minds  by  the  terms  "anger,  "curse.**  We 
have  never  seen  a  perfect  character;  no  perfect 
character,  save  one,  ever  moved  upon  the  earth: 
but  the  righteous  man,  who  is  striving  aAer  and 
approximating  to  perfection,  has  often  crossed  our 
path  ;  and  surely  we  have  marked  in  him,  that  the 
more  righteous  he  is,  the  more  doth  he  abhor  (in 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture)  everything  that  is 
evil.  What  is  the  effect  upon  one  who  breathes 
habitually  the  atmosphere  of  communion  with  God, 
of  catching  in  the  current  tidings  of  the  day  the 
intelligence  of  some  awful  outburst  of  depravity? 
When  such  an  one  passes  on  an  errand  of  mercy 
through  the  crowded  alleys  of  a  great  city,  and  the 
shouts  of  malignant  execration  and  profaneness  ring 
in  his  ear,  or  scenes  of  impurity  are  paraded  before 
his  eye,  with  what  feeling  does  he  encounter  these 
symptoms  of  human  degradation?  Are  they  not 
like  a  foul  odour  to  his  nostrils,  or  a  jarring  note  to 
his  ear,  or  an  abortion  to  his  sight  ?  Does  he  not 
turn  away  with  loathing,  and  recoil  firom  such  scenes 


and  such  sounds  with  an  antipathy  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  his  goo<lness  ?  And  is  it,  then,  so  hard 
to  conceive  that  in  perfect  goodness  there  may  be  a 
recoil  from  moral  evil,  something  similar  in  kind  to 
this,  though  infinitely  stronger  in  degree  ?  And  is 
not  such  a  recoil  righteous,  and  a  token  of  righteous- 
?  — CcmbuTH. 


%,  Ita  tcrxlblaiiasa. 

(2291.)  The  greatness  of  divine  wrath  appears  in 
this,  that  though  we  may  attempt  it  in  our  iliought^ 
yet  we  cannot  bring  it  within  the  comprehensions  of 
our  knowledge. 

And  the  reason  is,  because  things,  which  are  the 

E roper  objects  of  feeling,  are  never  perfectly  known, 
ut  by  being  felt  We  may  speak  indeed  high 
words  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  but  pain  is  not  lelt 
in  a  discourse.  We  may  as  well  taste  a  sound,  and 
see  a  voice,  as  gather  an  intellectual  idea  of  misery  ; 
which  is  conveyed,  not  by  apprehension,  but  hf 
smart ;  not  by  notion,  but  by  experience. 

Survey  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  and  see  U 
there  clothed  and  set  forth  in  "  fire  and  brimstone," 
in  "  the  worm  that  never  dies,"  in  "  utter  darkness,** 
in  "  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
But  what  are  all  these  but  shadows!  mere  simili* 
tudes,  and  not  things  I  condescensions^  rather  ttum 
instructions  to  our  understanding  I  poor  figurativ« 
essays,  where,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  rhetoric,  the 
figure  is  still  beneath  tlie  truth. 

Fire  no  more  represents  God's  wrath,  than  the 
picture  of  fire  itself  represents  its  heat ;  and  for  the 
proof  of  this,  let  the  notional  believer  be  an  un- 
answerable argument,  who  reads,  sees,  and  hears  all 
these  expressions,  and  yet  is  not  at  all  moved  by 
them ;  which  sufficiently  shows  that  there  is  no  hell 
in  the  description  of  hell. 

But  now,  there  is  no  man  who  has  actually  passed 
under  a  full  trial  of  God's  wrath ;  none  alive  wlio 
ever  encountered  the  utmost  of  God's  anger ;  and  if 
any  man  should  hereafter  try  it,  he  would  perish  in 
the  trial,  so  that  he  could  not  report  his  experience. 
This  is  a  furnace  that  consumes  while  it  tries ;  as 
no  man  can  experimentally  inform  us  what  death  ia^ 
because  be  is  destroyed  in  the  experiment. 

—Scuikt  1633-1716. 

S.  It!  manlfbstationB. 

(2292.)  It  inflicts  immediate  blows  and  rebukes 
upon  the  conscience.  There  are  several  pasi^es 
m  which  God  converses  with  the  soul  immediately 
by  Himself ;  and  these  are  always  the  most  quick 
and  efficacious,  whether  in  respect  of  comfort  or  of 
terror. 

That  which  comes  immediately  from  God,  has 
most  of  God  in  it.  As  the  sun,  when  he  darts  his 
beams  in  a  direct  perpendicular  line,  does  it  most 
forcibly,  because  most  immediately. 

Now  there  are  often  terrors  upon  the  mind,  which 
flow  thus  immediately  from  God,  and  therefore  are 
not  weakened  or  refracted  by  passing  through  the 
instrumental  conveyance  of  a  second  cause;  :br 
that  which  passes  through  a  thing,  'is  ever  con- 
tracted accoidine  to  the  narrown(;^  of  its  passage: 
God*s  wrath,  inflicted  by  the  creature,  is  like  poison 
administered  in  water,  where  it  finds  an  allay  in  the 
very  conveyance. 

but  the  terrors  here  spoken  of,  not  being  inflkrted 
by  the  intermediate  help  of  anytliing,  but  being 
darted  forthwith  from  God  Himself,  are  by  this  in- 
comparably more  strong  and  piercing. 

When  God  wounds  a  man  by  the  loss  of  an  estate, 
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of  Ui  health,  of  a  relation,  the'^mart  is  but  com- 
nensuiate  to  the  thing  whidi  is  lost,  poor  and  finite. 
But  when  He  Himself  employs  His  whole  omnipo* 
tcncey  and  is  Himself  both  the  archer  and  the 
anow,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  this  and 
the  former,  as  when  a  house  lets  fall  a  cobweb,  and 
when  it  falls  itself  upon  a  man. 

God  strikes  in  that  manner  that  He  swears; 
nerer  so  effectually  as  when  only  *'by  Himself.** 
A  man  striking  with  a  twig  does  not  reach  so 
dreadful  a  blow,  as  when  he  does  it  with  his  fist ; 
and  so  makes  himself  not  only  the  striker  but  the 
weapon  also. 

Tnese  immediate  blows  of  God  upon  the  soul, 
■eeui  to  be  those  things  that  in  the  Psalms  (xxxviiL 
3)  are  called  '*  God's  arrows  : "  they  are  strange, 
sodden,  invincible  amazements  upon  the  spirit,  leav- 
ing such  a  damp  upon  it,  as  defies  the  faint  and 
weak  oortlials  of  all  creature-enjoyments.  The 
wounds  which  God  Himself  makes,  none  but  God 
Himself  can  cure.  — Souths  1637-1716. 

(2293.)  God's  anger  exerts  itself  b^  embittering 
of  afflictions.  Every  affliction  is  of  itself  a  griev- 
ajnce,  and  a  breach  made  upon  our  happiness ;  but 
Uicre  is  sometimes  a  secret  ener^,  that  so  edges 
and  quickens,  its  afflictive  operation,  that  a  blow 
levelled  at  the  body  shall  enter  into  the  very  souL 
As  a  bare  arrow  tears  and  rends  the  flesh  before  it ; 
but  if  dipped  in  poison,  as  by  its  edge  it  pierces,  so 
by  its  adherent  venom  it  festers. 

We  do  not  know  what  strength  the  weakest 
creature  has  to  do  mischief,  when  Uie  Divine  wrath 
shall  join  with  it ;  and  how  easily  a  small  calamity 
will  sink  the  soul,  when  this  shall  hang  weights 
npon  it. 

What  is  the  reason  that  David  is  sometimes  so 
courageous,  that,  "though  he  walks  through  the 
shadow  of  death,  yet  he  will  fear  no  evil "  ?  And 
at  another  time,  ''God  no  sooner  hides  His  face, 
but  he  is  troubled,'*  as  Psalm  xxx.  7.  What  is  the 
cause  that  a  man  sometimes  breaks  through  a  greater 
calamity,  and  at  another  time  the  same  person  fails 
and  desponds  under  a  loss  of  the  same  nature  ?  I 
say,  whence  can  this  be,  but  that  God  infuses  some 
more  grains  of  His  wrath  into  one  than  into  the 
other? 

Men  may  undergo  many  plagues  firom  God,  and 
yet  by  the  enchantment  of  pleasures,  the  magic  of 
worldly  diversions,  they  may,  like  Pharaoh,  harden 
their  hearts,  and  escape  the  present  stine  of  them. 
But  when  God  shall  arm  a  plague  with  sensible, 
lively  mixtures  of  His  wrath,  believe  it,  this  will  not 
be  enchanted  away ;  -but  the  sinner,  like  those  magi- 
cians (whether  he  will  or  no),  must  be  forced  to 
confess,  '*that  it  is  the  finger  of  God,'*  and  conse- 
quently must  bend  and  lie  down  under  it. 

God  may  cast  a  man  into  prison,  nail  him  to  the 
bed  of  sickness,  yet  still  He  may  continue  master 
of  his  comforts ;  because  the  sun  may  shine  while 
the  shower  fiUls.  The  soul  may  see  the  light  of 
God's  countenance,  while  it  feels  the  weight  of  His 
hand. 

But  for  God  to  do  all  these  things  in  anger,  and 
to  mark  the  prints  of  His  displeasure  and  His  in- 
dignation upon  eveiy  blow;  this  alters  the  whole 
dispensation,  and  turns  it  from  a  general  passage  of 
Providence  into  a  particular  design  of  revenge. 

It  is  like  a  deep  water,  scalding  hot,  which  as  it 
%iowns,  so  at  the  same  time  it  redoubles  its  fatal 
^ftnmcr,  also  bumi  to  death.    An  unwholesome 


air  will  of  itself  make  a  man  sick  and  indisposed  | 
but  when  it  is  infected,  and  its  native  malignity 
heightened  with  a  superadded  contagion,  then  pre- 
sently it  kills. 

And  such  a  differerice  is  there  l>etween  afflictions 
in  themselves,  and  afflictions  as  they  are  fired,  poi- 
soned, and  enlivened  with  God's  wrath. 

— Souih^  1633-1716, 

(2294.)  It  shows  and  exerts  itself  by  cursing  of 
enjoyments.  We  may,  like  Solomon,  have  all  that 
wit  can  invent,  or  heart  desire,  and  yet  at  last,  with 
the  same  Solomon,  sum  up  all  our  accounts  in 
"vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

There  is  a  "pestilence  that  walks  in  darkness," 
a  secret,  invisible  blow,  that  smites  the  first-born  of 
all  our  comforts,  and  straight  we  find  them  dead, 
and  cold,  and  sapless ;  not  answering  the  quickness 
of  desire,  or  the  grasp  of  expectation.  God  can 
send  a  worm  to  bite  the  gourd,  while  it  flourishes 
over  our  heads ;  and  while  He  "gives  riclies,"  deny 
a  "  heart  to  enjoy  them.'* 

For  whence  is  it  else,  that  there  are  some  who 
flourish  with  honours,  flow  with  riches,  swim  with 
the  greatest  affluence  of  plenty,  and  all  other  the 
materials  of  delight ;  ana  yet  they  are  as  discon* 
tented,  as  dissatisfied  as  the  poorest  of  men  ? 

Care  rises  up  and  lies  down  with  them,  sits  upon 
their  pillow,  waits  at  their  elbow,  runs  by  their 
coaches ;  and  the  grim  spirits  of  fear  and  jealousy 
haunt  their  stately  nouses  and  habitations. 

I  say,  whence  is  this,  but  from  a  secret  displeasure 
of  God,  which  takes  out  tne  vitals,  the  heart,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  enjoyment,  and  leaves  them  only 
the  eapui  moriuum  of  the  possession. 

—Sou/Af  1633-1 7 16. 

XXI.   HIS  LONGSUFFSRIHG. 

1.  Its  oansa. 

(2295.)  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than 
God's  forbearance  with  sinners.  Their  foul  deeds 
are  alt  done  in  His  sight ;  their  vile  utterances  are 
all  spoken  in  His  hearing ;  their  sins  are  utterly 
oflensive  to  Him ;  they  fill  Him  with  disgust,  and 
loathing,  and  anger;  and  vet,  though  He  has  all 
power,  and  could  crush  tnem  in  a  moment,  He 
spares  them  I  Nay,  He  does  them  good  ;  He  causes 
new  mercies  to  descend  upon  them  every  day  ;  and 
when  at  last  He  does  proceed  to  punish  them  for 
their  transgressions.  He  does  so  with  reluctance  and 
regret ;  it  is  with  tears  that  He  pronounces  the 
sentence  of  their  doouL 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  forbearance 
and  of  this  strange  compassion  ?  The  cause  is  two- 
fold. 

(I.)  There  is  first  God's  reluctance  to  inflict  pain. 
He  is  described  to  us  as  the  "blessed,"  or  more 
correctly,  as  the  "happy  God."  It  is  His  delight 
to  diffuse  happiness  around  Him.  In  His  presence 
there  is  fuln&ss  of  joy,  and  at  His  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore.  The  sun  does  not  so 
overflow  with  light  as  He  does  with  benevolence. 
His  loving-kindness  reaches  farther  than  the  sun't 
rays.  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works. 
1  ne  eladness  that  thrills  in  the  song  of  the  lark, 
and  that  exults  in  the  son^  of  the  seraph,  is  alike 
inspired  by  Him  ;  and  so  qtnck  are  His  sensibilities* 
and  so  wide  the  ranee  of  His  synopathy,  that  He 
rejoices  in  the  joy  of  His  creatures,  (rom  the  highest 
to  the  lowest    Imagine  then,  if  you  can^  with  what 
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lelucUiice  He  lifts  that  hand,  which  continually  He 
opens  to  fill  them  with  good,  to  smite  them  and 
cause  them  pain.  "  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly, 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men." 

(2.)  Then,  next,  there  is  their  relationship  to  Him. 
Sinners  though  they  are,  they  are  His  children. 
Search  out  the  wickedest  and  vilest  man  in  all  this 
countty,  a  wretch  who  is  disgusting  in  his  degra- 
dation, and  what  will  yon  have  found  ?  You  will 
have  found  one.of  God's  children,  whom  He  loves 
with  infinite  tenderness,  for  whom  He  has  profound 
compassion,  and  whom  He  is  loth  to  exclude  fiom 
His  mcrciea  He  is  a  prodigal,  he  has  tried  His 
patience  grierously,  and  often  provoked  Him  to 
anger,  but  yet  he  is  His  child.  There  is  no  greater 
grief,  no  more  terrible  calamity,  no  more  un- 
endurable shame,  than  a  wicked,  profligate  child. 
But  that  son  must  have  sinned  against  his  father's  love 
lon^  and  desperately,  whom,  if  he  have  sinned  also 
agamst  the  laws  of  his  country,  if  he  has  been  guilty 
o?  theft  or  foi^ery,  his  father  will  take  with  his  own 
hands  and  deliver  up  to  justice.  What  father  is 
there  of  you,  who  if  his  prodigal  son  came  fleeing 
to  his  door  for  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  the  officers 
of  the  law,  would  not  rather  shelter  than  surrender 
him  ?  But  if  there  is  such  almost  inexhaustible  love 
and  compassion  in  the  heart  of  a  human  father  for 
his  child,  what  feeling  for  His  children  must  there 
be  in  the  heart  of  God,  whose  tenderness  and  pity 
the  most  self-sacrificing  human  affection  reflects  and 
represents  more  faintly  than  does  the  most  distant 
planet  the  radiant  glory  of  the  sun  1 

Tliis  is  the  explanation  of  His  wonderful  forbear- 
ance with  sinful  men  and  guilty  nations.  *'  It  is  of 
the  Lord*s  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  be- 
cause His  compassions  fail  not." 

S.  Itoterron. 

(2296.)  As  water  is  deepest  where  it  is  the  stillest, 
so  where  God  is  most  silent  in  threatening  and 
patient  in  sparing,  there  He  is  most  inflamed  with 
anger  and  purpose  of  revenge ;  and,  therefore,  the 
fewer  the  judgments  be  that  are  poured  forth  upon 
the  wicked  in  this  life,  the  more  are  reserved  in 
itore  for  them  in  the  life  to  come. 

— Cawdray,  1609. 

(2297.)  May  sinners  conclude  that  there  is  perfect 
peace  between  God  and  them,  because  the  terrible 
effects  of  His  fury  do  not  actually  roar  against 
them?  Are  they  therefore  finally  discharged,  be- 
cause they  are  not  presently  call^  to  an  account  ? 
No,  certainly,  for  every  sin  stands  registered  in  the 
black  book  of  heaven,  and  that  with  all  its  circum- 
stances and  particularities ;  and  consequently  has 
the  same  sting,  and  guilt,  and  destructive  quality, 
as  if  it  were  actually  tearing  and  lashing  the  sinner 
with  the  greatest  horror  and  anguish  of  mind  ima- 

J finable.  And  no  man  knows  how  soon  God  may 
et  loose  the  tormenting  power  of  sin  upon  his  con- 
science ;  how  soon  He  may  set  fire  to  all  that  fuel 
that  lies  dormant  and  treasured  up  in  his  sinful 
breast.  This  he  mav  be  sure  of,  that,  whensoever 
God  does  so,  it  will  shake  all  the  powers  of  his 
loul,  scatter  his  easy  thoughts,  and  lay  all  the  brisk- 
ness and  jollity  of  his  secure  mind  in  the  dust  A 
murdering  piece  may  lie  still,  though  it  be  charged, 
and  men  may  walk  by  it  and  over  it  safe,  and  with- 
out any  fear,  though  all  this  while  it  has  death  in 
the  belly  of  it ;  but  when  the  least  spark  comes  to 
6re  and  call  forth  its  killing  powers,  every  one  wUl 


fly  from  its  fatal  mouth,  and  confess  that  it  carriet 
death  with  it  Just  so  it  is  with  the  divine  wrath; 
nobody  knows  the  force  of  it,  till  it  be  kindled. 

But  now  God  has,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  awarded 
the  sad  sentence  of  "tribulation  and  itnguish  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  So  that,  if  He 
gives  not  the  sinner  his  portion  of  sorrow  here,  it  is 
to  be  feared  He  has  it  in  full  ^reserve  for  him  here- 
after. Upon  which  account,  the  present  quiet  of 
his  condition  is  so  far  from  ministering  any  just 
cause  of  satisfaction  to  him,  that  he  has  reason  to 
beg  upon  his  knees,  that  God  would  alter  the 
method  of  His  proceedings  and  rather  compound 
and  strike  him  with  some  present  horror  for  sin, 
than  sink  him  under  the  unsupportable  weight  of  an 
eternal  damnation.  When  a  man  must  either  have 
his  flesh  cut  and  burnt,  or  die  with  a  gangrene, 
would  he  not  passionately  desire  the  surgeon  to  cut, 
and  bum,  and  lance  him,  and  account  him  his 
friend  for  all  these  heaKng  severities?  This  is  the 
sinner's  case ;  and  therefore  when,  upon  his  com« 
mission  of  any  great  sin,  God  seems  to  be  silent, 
and  to  connive,  let  him  not  be  confident,  but  fear. 
For  one  may  sometimes  keep  silence,  and  smile 
too,  even  out  of  veiy  anger  and  indignation.  If  the 
present  bill  of  his  accounts  be  but  small,  it  is  a 
shrewd  argument  that  there  is  a  large  reckoning 
l>ehind.  — SotOk^  1633-17 16. 

(2298.)  Since  we  know  God  to  be  grievously  di»* 
pleased  with  sin,  there  is  something  awful  in  His 
keepine  silence,  while  it  is  committed  under  His 
eye.  If  a  child  comes  home  conscious  of  having 
offended  a  parent,  and  the  parent  says  nothing  aU 
that  night,  but  merely  looks  very  grave,  the  child  is 
more  frightened  than  he  would  ^  by  a  sharp  re- 
buke, or  severe  punishment ;  for  if  such  rebuke  or 
punishment  were  inflicted,  he  would,  at  least,  know 
the  worst ;  but  when  the  parent  is  silent,  he  knows 
not  what  may  be  hanging  over  him.  So,  when  we 
rememl>er  how  many  things  plainly  offensive  to  God 
are  going  on  all  around  us,  it  is  a  terrible  thought 
that  He  is  still  silent     We  fear  that  He  is  haX 

fetting  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  defy 
lim.  And  so  that  passage,  which  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Psalms,  carries  on  the  train  of  thought  in 
what  follows :  '*  God  is  a  righteous  judge,  strong 
and  patient ;  and  God  is  provoked  every  day.  If  a 
man  will  not  turn.  He  will  whet  His  sword :  He 
hath  bent  His  bow,  and  made  it  ready." 

In  countries  where  earthquakes  happen,  a  dead 
silence  always  goes  l>ef  jre  the  earthquake.  Nature 
seems  hushed  into  an  awful  stillness,  as  if  she  were 
holding  her  breath  at  the  thought  of  the  coming 
disaster.  The  air  hangs  heavily ;  not  a  breath  fans 
the  leaves ;  the  birds  make  no  music ;  thexe  is  no 
hum  of  insects ;  there  is  no  ripple  of  streams ;  oml 
this  while  whole  houses,  and  even  cities  sometimes, 
are  hanging  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  So  it  is  with 
God's  silence, — it  will  be  followed,  when  it  seems 
deepest,  bv  the  earthquake  of  His  judgments.  And 
so  the  holy  Apostle  writes  to  the  liiessalonians : 
"When  they  shall  say.  Peace  and  safety"  (from  the 
^t  of  God's  .being  so  still,  and  so  dumb),  *'  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them,  as  travail 
upon  a  woman  with  child,  and    they  shall  not 


(2299.)  On  account  of  Wn  essential  righteousness, 
God  must  punish  iniquity ;  but  l>ecause  He  is  in- 
finite in  mercy,  He  would  save  the  transgresMn 
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In  His  long-suffering  He  waits,  as  in  the  time  of 

Noah,  in  order  that  those  who  have  provolced  Him 

to  anger  may  have  full  opportunity  to  turp  to  Him 

«id  live.     "  The  Lord  fo  not  slack  concerning  His 

ptomtse,  as  some  men  count  slackness,  but  is  lone- 

snflenng  to  us- ward,  not  willing  that  any  should 

peti^,  out  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.     But 

the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come:"— ''Behold  the 

day  Cometh  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven ;  and  all  the 

ptoud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble ; 

and  the  day  thjt  cometh  shall  bum  them  up,  saith 

the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither 

root  nor  branch.'* 

We  may  see  a  rough  image  of  this  suspension  of 
the  Divine  vengeance  against  sin,  and  of  the  real 
terrors  of  that  suspension,  which  only  a  timely  re- 
pentance can  avert,  in  the  mountain  torrent  swollen 
by  the  melting  of  the  winter's  snow.     At  Hrst  a 
■odden  fuller  flow  announces  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  that  the  thaw  has  commenced.    But 
the  increasing  of  the  waters  suddenly  ceases,  not  to 
the  contentment,  but  to  the  alarm,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  below.    It  inspires  their  fear  and 
arouses  their  energies.    Instantly  they  sally  out  with 
•ze  and  hook  and  cord.    Mark  how  eagerly  they 
c&mb  the  nigged  slippeiy  hill.    They  know  that  the 
^Msent  quietude  of  the  torrent  tells  of  future  disaster. 
It  is  a  plain  indication  to  them  that  some  tree  has 
floated  down  the  current,  and  by  the  whirling  of  the 
waters    in    the  narrow  channel  has  been  forced 
athwart  the  stream  ;  that  there  is  being  rapidly  con- 
structed a  natural  dam,  behind  which  the  AockI  will 
flUher,  and  seethe,  and  swell,  and  rage,  with  ever- 
increasing  ftiiy,  until  it  carries  all  before  it,  and 
bunts  with  devastating  volume  and  force  on  the 
forms  and  fields  below ;  and  the  purpose  of  those  men 
who  are  liastening  upwards  is  tu  let  out  the  flood  be- 
fore it  has  assum^  these  dangerous  proportions.    In 
Kke  manner  the  guilty  and  impenitent  have  as  little 
reason  to  be  at  ease  "  because  sentence  against  an 
evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily."    On  the  con- 
traiy ,  that  very  hex  should  arouse  them  to  an  instan- 
taneous repentance ;  for  while  in  mercy  the  long- 
sttflering  of  God  as  a  mighty  dam  obstructs  the  foi In- 
flowing of  His  righteous  vengeance,  when  in  judg- 
ment It  is  at  length  remov^,  the  terrors  of  the 
wrath  of  their  outraged  God  will  be  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  space  in  which  it  was  treasured 
up.  9 

Or  still  more  forcibly  you  may  see  emblemed  the 

Sthering  of  God's  rengeance  on  account  of  sin  in 
t  gathering  of  the  vapour  on  a  summer  day.  Go, 
stand  upon  tne  cliflf,  and  with  keenest  eye  survey  the 
ocean's  expanse,  and  you  cannot  detect  the  vapour 
ascendinjg.  But  yet  you  know  it  is  rising,  nsing 
ever,  rising  without  intermission,  rising  always  in 
greater  volume  ;  and  you  know  that  between  you 
and  the  sun  is  floating  an  atmosphere  of  vapour,  now 
perceptibly  dulling  the  light,  but  which  it  needs 
only  a  change  of  wind  to  condense  into  cloud.  You 
know  that  in  von  soft,  calm,  lustrous,  stainless  dome 
of  blue  are  already  stored  all  the  elements  of  tem- 
pests, and  thunderings,  and  flaming  (ires.  The  ex- 
nortation  of  our  text  b  addressed  to  those  between 
whom  and  the  source  of  all  true  light  and  prosperity 
a  vapour  of  unrequited  wrong  floats ;  and  the  penalty 
denounced  is,  that  if  they  do  not  heed  this  warning, 
this  vapour  will  be  condensed  into  cloud,  and  those 


tw  Tile  danger  of  abusing  it. 

(230a)  As  wet  wood,  although  it  be  long  in 
burning,  yet  will  bum  faster  at  the  last :  so  th« 
anger  of  God,  although  it  be  long  in  coming,  yet  it 
wiS  come  the  fiercer  at  the  last 

"^Cawdray,  1609. 


(2301).  Dost  thou  not  see  in  the  Scriptures  many 
examples  of  God's  severity  upon  the  abuse  of  His 
patience  ?  What  became  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
when  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Lot  ?  Are  they 
not  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire?  (Jude  7). 
What  became  of  the  Jews,  upon  whom  Christ  waited^ 
calling  upon  them  and  crying  to  them  to  return  and 
reform  ?  Is  not  wrath  come  upon  them  to  the  ut- 
most ?  Are  not  these  like  the  mast  of  a  ship  sunli 
in  the  sands,  standing  up  to  warn  thee  to  avoid  their 
course^  lest  thou  sink  eternally  ? 

— ^nvVsif^iy  x673. 

XXIL  His  GOODNESS. 

L  It  li  ■pontanaoni, 

(2302.)  As  the  fountain  finds  Its  expression  in 
overflowing,  as  a  river  in  rushing  to  the  infinite- 
main,  as  trees  in  bursting  into  life  and  blossom  in: 
the  spring-tide,  so  God  feels  it  His  joy  to  give 
tibenuly,  and  to  give  above  all  we  ask,  or  think,  or 
desire,  for  Christ  s  sake.  ~~Cumming, 

(3303*)  The  Divine  nature  is  so  oonstracted  that 
it  loves  to  do  good ;  that  it  loves  to  recuperate 
men ;  that  it  loves  to  restore  that  which  sin  has 
blurred  or  blasted.  God  loves  to  bless  men  out  of 
the  supremacy  of  a  love  which  carries  in  it  infinite 
benefaction  wherever  there  is  mental  blight,  through- 
out the  heaven  and  the  realms  of  the  universe.  'Die 
nature  of  God  is  fruitful  in  generosity.  He  is  so 
good  that  He  loves  to  do  good,  and  loves  to  make 
men  good,  tmd  loves  to  make  them  happy  bv 
making  them  good.  He  loves  to  be  patient  with 
them,  and  to  wait  for  them,  and  to  pour  benevo- 
lence upon  them,  because  that  is  His  nature. 

Why  does  a  musician  sing  ?    To  please  himself. 
It  b  the  very  nature  of  his  organisation  to  sing. 
His  mind  loves  music.    Why  does  a  painter  love  to 
paint  ?    Because  painting  is  congenial  to  his  very 
organic  nature.     Why  does  the  orator  feel  the  joy 
of  speech  ?    Because  his  whole  nature  is  attuned 
and  attempered  to  that  operation.    Why  is  it,  when 
you  go  into  many  and  many  a  house,  that  you  see 
all  the  children  gathered  in  one  room  ?    Are  they 
gathered  around  about  the  young?    No.    Are  they 
gathered  together  with  those  that  are  full  of  frolic  ? 
No.    They  are  gathered  around  the  aged.     It  is 
the  grandmother  who  sits  in  her  chair,  with  her 
nice  frilled  cap,  white  as  snow,  on  her  head,  tmd 
her  spectacles  lifted  upon  her  brow.     The  little 
children  play  about  her  chair.     They  can  hardly  be 
coaxed  away  from  her.     Why  are  they  all  drawn  to 
her  ?    Because  she  makes  them  happy.     Why  does 
she  make  them  happy  ?    Because  her  thoughts  are 
all  serene.     She  does  not  do  it  on  purpose.     It  is 
her  pleasure  to  do  it.     She  just  pours  out  of  her- 
self the  music  of  harmony,  and  it  fills  the  child  with 
joy.     It  b  her  nature  to  do  it. 

Why  does  Sir  Curmudgeon,  who  lives  in  his 
castle,  when  his  door  has  been  opened  by  the  hand 
of  want  coming  in  from  the  storm,  say,  "  Get  out— 


who  despised  the  merciful  continuance  of  the  light    get  out — ^you  vagabond  I    I  do  not  want  to  hear. 
be  brought  into  darkmns  and  disaster.  Never  come  here  again  "  ?    He  does  it  because  it  is 

•^K,  A.  Birtratn^     \  bis  nature  to  do  it.    He  docs  it  because  he  feels 
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Ifte  It  When  tnother  man  lees  want,  why  do  hb 
eyes  flow  dowD  with  tears?  Why  does  he  instantly 
<eel,  "  I  adopt  this  want ;  I  will  bear  this  burden  ?** 
Why  do  men  watch  all  day  and  all  night  at  the 
door  of  want,  and  give,  and  ^ve,  and  continue  to 
give  ?  Why  are  they  happy  in  giving  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause of  any  agreement  or  bar^n  that  they  have 
•entered  into?  No,  they  are  acting  out  their  nature. 
That  is  the  way  their  soul  runs. 

Why  does  God  love?  Because  it  is  His  nature 
to  love.  Why  is  He  patient?  Because  it  is  His 
tiature.  Why  is  He  forgiving?  Because  that  it 
His  nature.  Why  does  He  promise  everything  to 
yon  without  condition?  Because  He  is  just  so 
•generous.  Why  does  He  love  you,  though  vou  are 
unworthy  of  love?  Because  that  is  just  the  way 
that  the  mind  of  God  acts.  And  that  this  might 
be  made  manifest.  He  made  the  most  magnificent 
display  of  it  in  this  World  in  the  Son  of  God,  who 
came  to  live,  to  love,  to  suffer,  and  to  die  for  men. 
But  that  was  only  a  faint  representation.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  of  the  royalty  of  that  which  is  so 
vast  and  glorious  in  the  spheres  above,  that  it  can- 
not be  made  known  in  time  and  in  our  horison 
here.  '^Bteclur, 

1,  BU  taoder  m«V8l«f  art  orer  an  Hit  woimi 

(2304.)  Observe  three  things  in  God's  giving  ; 

(i.)  He  is  not  weary  of  giving;  the  springs  of 
mercy  are  ever  running.  God  did  not  only  dispense 
blessings  in  former  ages,  but  I  ie  still  gives  gifts  to  us ; 
.as  the  sun  not  only  enriches  the  world  with  its 
morning  light,  but  keeps  li^ht  for  the  meridian. 
The  honeycomb  of  God*s  bounty  is  still  dropping. 

(2.)  God  delights  in  giving.  "  He  delighteth  in 
mercy.*'  As  the  mother  delights  to  give  the  child 
the  breast,  God  loves  we  should  have  the  breast  of 
mercy  in  our  mouth. 

(3.)  God  ^ives  to  His  very  enemies.  Who  will 
send  in  provisions  to  his  enemy  ?  Men  use  to  spread 
nets  for  their  enemies,  God  spreads  a  table.  I'he 
dew  drops  on  the  thistle  as  well  as  the  rose ;  the 
dew  of  Grxl's  bounty  drops  upon  the  worst 

^  Watson^  1696. 

(2305 )  As  the  sun  gives  life  and  joy  to  all  the 
world,  and  if  there  were  millions  of  more  kinds  of 
beings  and  of  individuals  in  it  His  tight  and  heat  are 
sufficient  for  them  all  ;  so  the  divine  goodness  can 
supply  us  with  all  good  things,  and  ten  thousand 
worlds  more.  — Bates^  1625- 1 699. 

(2306.)  Paternity  and  democracy,  I  think,  are  the 
same  things.  The  father  looks  upon  his  children, 
and  they  are  all  his  children.  One  may  be  a  little 
older  than  another,  one  may  be  a  little  stronger 
than  another,  one  may  be  a  little  handsomer  than 
another;  but  paternity  implies  that  every  one  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  capacity  receives  attention. 
If  one  child  has  more  intellect  than  another,  the 
parent  gives  more  intellectual  stimulus  to  that  child  ; 
if  another  has  more  tendencv  in  the  direction  of  in- 
ventive power,  the  parent  gives  more  cultivation  to 
that  tendency;  if  another  is  artistically  organised, 
the  parent  educates  it  accordingly.  Each  one  is 
treated  with  reference  to  its  own  want  And  yet, 
oomprehensivelv,  the  fether  looks  upon  all  his  chil- 
dren alike  as  his  own  dear  children.  I  do  not  call 
this  the  democracy  of  love  t  it  is  necessity. 

Now,  look  at  the  sun — the  only  thing  of  such 
power  that  makes  no  discriminations  and  disiinr.- 


tions.  I  have  growing  in  my  garden  the  portoboot 
in  beds,  for  the  sake  of  its  glowing  colour.  Yon 
know  that  it  i«  first  cousin  to  purslane — a  weed  that 
everybody  who  undertakes  to  keep  a  garden  hates.  I 
have  hoed  it  and  pulled  it  up,  and  denounced  it,  and 
spumed  it  and  given  it  to  the  fire  and  to  the  pigs 
with  maledictions.  But  I  cannot  find  out  that  the 
sun  exercises  any  discrimination  between  the  pur- 
slane growing  in  my  carden  and  the  poriulacca.  I 
call  one  flower  and  the  other  weed  ;  but  God's  son 
calls  them  both  flowers.  There  b  the  Jamestown 
weed,  beautiful  in  blossom  and  odious  in  odour. 
But  I  cannot  see  that  God*s  sun  makes  any  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  the  choicest  plants.  I  cannot 
see  that  the  sun  is  botanical  at  all.  I  cannot  teach 
it  anvthing.  If  I  say  to  the  sun,  "This  is  not  the 
old-fashioned  single  zinnia,  with  a  great  coarse 
globe  :  this  is  my  double  zinnia,'*  the  son  says, 
"  Single  zinnia,  and  double  zinnia,  take  as  much  at 
you  want."  On  my  place  I  have  fox-grapes,  that 
running  over  the  wall,  and  falling  doun  in  every 
direction,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  things  that 
grow ;  and  I  have  a  little  vineyard  of  Delaware 
grapes  with  which  I  have  taken  great  pains — pinch- 
ing, pruning,  and  cultivating  them.  I  want  the  sun 
to  take  notice  of  my  cultivated  grapes,  but  I  cannot 

Set  him  to  pay  any  more  attention  to  them  than  he 
oes  to  those  fox-grapes.  Somethings  biing  more 
monev  in  the  market  than  others  ;  but  I  cannot  see 
but  that  the  sun  treats  them  all  just  alike.  My 
mullen-stalks  are  as  well  taken  care  of  as  my  wheat. 
The  sun  that  pours  its  rays  through  the  trees,  and 
bathes  and  nourishes  the  mighty  oak,  takes  just  as 
much  pains  with  witch-grass,  or  with  the  detestable 
Canada  thistles — which,  old  sinners  as  they  are, 
stand  up  among  the  grass  as  thick  as  you  sinners 
stand  up  among  the  righteous— as  with  these.  And 
I  take  notice  that,  all  through  the  world,  the  sun 
does  not  bestow  its  regards  exclusively  upon  houses 
that  are  built  three  stories  or  five  stories  high.  The 
Esquimaux  hut  is  shined  on  as  much  as  the  king's 
palace.  The  sun  makes  no  distinction  between  a 
dwelling  ornamented  with  carved  work  and  covered 
with  costly  material  and  a  dwelling  made  of  rough 
slabs  and  covered  with  straw.  It  does  not  look  upon 
highness  any  more  than  upon  lowness ;  upon  breadth 
any  more  than  upon  narrowness;  upon  culture 
any  more  than  upon  the  ur refined  conditions  of 
nature.  It  goes  diffusing  itself  through  the  air  ;  and 
everything,  whether  it  be  eagle  or  vulture,  whether 
it  be  eorgeous  butterfly  or  buzzing  beetle,  whether 
it  be  that  which  is  escaping  from  peril  to  life  or  that 
which  is  seeking  life,  is  shined  upon.  The  sun  bears 
itself  without  partiality  in  infinite  abundance  and 
continuity.  It  is  a  life-giving  stimulus  to  all  things. 
And  it  is  the  emblem  of  God,  of  whom  it  is  smd, 
'*  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just" ^Backer. 

S.  The  mtatttnda  of  Hit  merelea. 

(2307.)  In  the  dew  drops  that  top  every  spike  of 
grass,  sow  the  sward  with  orient  pearl,  ana  hang 
like  pendent  diamonds,  sparkling  in  the  sun  from 
all  the  leaves  of  the  forest  you  see  the  multitude  of 
1  lis  mercies.  He  crowns  the  year  with  His  bounty. 
We  have  seen  other  streams  dried  up  by  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  frozen  by  the  cold  of  winter — that  of 
His  mercies  never.  It  has  flowed  on  ;  day  by  day, 
night  by  night  ^^^  flowing;  and  largely  fed  of 
heavenly  showers,  sometimes  overflowmg   all  its 
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tenH.  To  thit,  and  that  other  one  has  the  past 
brought  afflictions  ?  Still,  maj  I  not  ask,  how  few 
our  miseries  to  the  number  of  our  mercies ;  how  far 
have  our  blessines  exceeded  our  afflictions;  our 
nights  of  sleepk  those  of  wakefulness ;  our  hours  of 
health,  those  of  sickness ;  our  many  gains,  the  few 
]osSes  we  have  suffered?  For  eveiy  blow,  how 
manv  blessings  I  and  even  when  He  smote  with  one 
hand,  did  not  a  gracious  God  hold  up  with  the 
other  ?  Who  has  not  to  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as 
judgment ;  ay,  much  more  of  mercies  than  of  judg- 
ments ?  Let  us  not  write  the  memory  of  these  on 
water,  and  of  those  on  the  rock.  '■^GuthrU* 

(2308.)  Did  yon  erer  stand  in  a  bright  summer 
day  by  the  black  swirling  pool  at  the  foot  of  a 
waterfall,  and  look  up  to  the  top  of  the  cascade, 
where,  scattering  its  liauid  beads  like  sparkling 
diamonds,  it  sprang  bolaly  out  from  the  rock  into 
the  air  ?  How  ceaseless  the  flow  I  and  with  its 
snowy  foam  ever  flashing  in  the  light  of  day,  and 
its  deep  solemn  voice,  in  that  lone  glen,  ever  prais- 
ing God  through  the  hours  of  night — what  an  image 
does  it  oflfer  of  the  stream  of  mercies  that  are  con- 
tinually fislling  on  us  from  the  bountiful  hand  of 
GodI 

The  Scriptures  employ  other,  and  indeed  many 
images  of  God's  affluent  bounty.  God  Himself 
says,  "  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel " — ^but  there 
are  cloudy  skies  and  breezy  nights  when  no  dew 
iailsy  emblem  of  divine  bounty,  to  hang  gems  on 
every  bush,  and  snow  the  fields  with  **  orient 
pearls."  Again  it  is  said  :  "  He  shall  come  down 
like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  snd  shower*  that 
water  the  earth,**  but  there  are  days  and  weeks 
without  a  drop  of  rain.  Again  it  is  said,  "  I  will 
poor  water  upon  him  that  is  Oiirsty,  and  floods  upon 
the  dry  ground  *' — ^but  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  the  river,  swollen  bv  many  a  tributary,  comes 
down  red  and  roaring,  and  overflowing  all  its  banks, 
turns  every  wooded  knoll  into  an  island,  and  green 
valleys  into  inland  seas.  But,  is  there  ever  a  month, 
a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  a  moment,  a  single  moment, 
when  from  Thy  blessed  and  bountiful  hand,  O  God  1 
mercies  are  not  fislling  in  showers — thick  as  the 
rain-drops  that  shimmer  in  sunlight  on  the  water, 
or  as  the  snow-flakes  that  fill  the  wintry  air  I 

(3309.)  So  many  are  God's  kindnesses  to  ns,  that, 
as  drops  of  water,  they  run  together ;  and  it  is  not 
until  we  are  borne  up  by  the  multitude  of  them,  as 
by  streams  in  deen  channels,  that  we  recognise  them 
as  coming  from  Him.  We  have  walked  amid  His 
mercies  as  in  a  forest  where  we  are  tangled  among 
ten  thousand  growths,  and  touched  on  eveiy  hand 
by  leaves  and  buds  which  we  notice  not  We  can- 
not recall  all  the  things  He  has  done  for  us.  They 
are  so  many  that  they  must  needs  crowd  upon  each 
other,  until  they  go  down  behind  the  horizon  of 
memory  like  full  hemispheres  of  stars  that  move  in 
multitudes  and  sink,  not  leparate  and  distinguish- 
able, but  multitudinous,  each  casting  light  into  the 
other,  and  so  clouding  each  other  by  common  bright- 


C  BU  oart  ISnr  tli«  poor. 

(31  la)  God  presents  Himself  to  ns  as  liaving  a 
peculiar  and  tender  care  of  the  poor.  It  b  not  the 
lobusl  but  delicate  child  of  the  family,  around  whom 


a  father's  and  mother's  affections  cluster  thickest, 
are  most  closely  twined.  The  boy  or  girl  whom 
feebleness  of  bodv  or  mind  makes  least  fit  to  bear 
the  world's  rough  usage,  and  most  dependent  on 
others*  kindness,  is  like  those  tendrils  that,  winding 
themselves  round  the  tree  they  spangle  with  flowers, 
bind  it  most  closely  in  their  embraces,  and  bury 
their  pliant  arms  deepest  in  its  bark.  And  what  a 
blessed  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence  it 
is,  that  they  who  cost  most  care,  and  lie  with 
greatest  weight  on  parents*  arms  and  hearts,  are 
commonly  most  lovea  I  * 

Helplessness,  appealing  to  our  pity,  b^ets  aflec- 
tion.  Thus  was  the  heart  of  the  rough  sailor 
touched,  when,  tossing  with  other  castaways  in  an 
open  boat  on  the  open  sea,  he  part^l  with  a  morsel 
of  food,  which,  hidden  with  more  care  than  misers 
hide  their  gold,  he  had  reserved  for  his  own  last 
extremity.  Around  him  lay  men  and  women  ;  some 
dead  with  glassy  eyes ;  some  dying,  and  these 
reduced  to  ghastly  skeletons ;  but  none  of  these 
moved  him  to  peril  his  own  life  for  theirs.  The 
object  of  his  noble  and  not  unrewarded  generosity 
^for,  as  if  Heaven  had  sent  it  on  purpose  to  re- 
ward the  act,  a  sail  speedilv  hove  in  sight — was  a 
gentle  boy  that,  with  his  face  turned  on  hers,  lav 
dyins  in  a  mother's  arms,  and  between  whose  teeth 
the  famuhed  man  put  his  own  last  precious  morsel. 

Of  this  feeling  1  met  also  a  remarkable  illustration 
in  my  old  country  parish.  In  one  oT  its  cottages 
dwelt  a  poor  idiot  child ;  horrible  to  all  eyes  but  her 
parents' ;  and  so  helpless,  that,  thoush  older  than 
sisters  iust  blooming  into  womanhood,  she  lay,  un- 
able either  to  walk  or  speak,  a  burden  on  her 
mother's  lap,  almost  the  whole  day  long, — a  heavy 
handful  to  one  who  had  the  cares  of  a  family,  and 
was  the  wife  of  a  hard  working  man, —and  a  most 
painful  contrast  to  the  very  roses  that  flung  their 
oright  clusters  over  the  cottage  window  as  well  as 
to  the  lark  that,  pleased  with  a  grassy  turf,  carolled 
within  its  cage.  Death,  in  most  instances  unwel- 
come visitor,  came  at  length, — to  her  and  to  their 
relief.  Relief  1  so  I  thought ;  and,  when  the  father 
came  with  an  invitation  to  the  funeral,  so  I  said. 
Though  not  roughly,  but  inadvertently  spoken,  the 
word  jarred  on  a  tender  chord  ;  and  1  was  more 
than  ever  taught  how  helplessness  begets  affection 
in  the  very  measure  and  proportion  of  itself,  when 
he  burst  into  a  fit  of  sorrow,  and,  speaking  of  his 
beautiful  boys  and  blooming  girls,  said,  If  it  had 
been  God's  will,  I  would  have  parted  with  any  of 
them  rather  than  her. 

Now  this  kindness  to  the  helpless,  of  which  man's 
home,  both  in  the  humblest  and  highest  walks  of 
life,  presents  so  many  lovely  instances,  and  which, 
you  will  observe,  moves  the  roughest  crowd  on  the 
street,  without  taking  time  to  inquire  into  its  merits, 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  quarrel  of  a  woman  or 
weeping  child,  is  a  flower  of^  Eden,  that  clings  to 
the  ruins  of  our  natnre»~-one  beautiful  feature  of 
God's  ima<;e  which  has  to  some  extent  survived  the 
fall.  "The  Lord  is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender 
mercy."  Well  named,  "Our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  ;"  He  sets  Himself  forth  in  His  Word  as 
the  Patron  and  Protector  of  the  poor ;  He  recom- 
mends them  in  many  ways  and  bv  many  considera- 
tions to  our  kindness ;  and  teaches  us  that,  if  we 
would  be  like  Himself,  we  must  remember  their 
miseries  amid  our  enjoyments,  and  fill  their  empty 
cupt  with  the  overflowings  of  our  own. 

--Gmihrlit, 
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(231 1 .)  God  is  in  sympathy  with  yon.  Don't  yon 
think  He  knows  how  heavy  the  ho<l  of  bricks  is  that 
the  workman  carries  up  the  ladder  on  the  wall? 
Don't  you  think  He  hears  the  ring  of  the  pickaxe  of 
tlie  miner  down  in  the  gold  shaft  ?  Don't  you  think 
He  knows  how  hard  the  tempest  strikes  the  sailor 
at  masthead  ?  Don't  you  think  He  sees  the  factory 
girl  amid  flying  spindles,  and  knows  how  her  arms 
aJie?  Don't  you  think  He  sees  the  sewing- woman 
In  the  fourth  story,  and  knows  how  few  i->ence  she 
gets  for  making  one  garment  ?  Ay,  ay ;  I  tell 
jrou  that  louder  than  the  roar  of  the  wheels  and  the 
din  of  the  great  cities,  the  sigh  of  the  over- tasked 
working-man  rises  into  the  ear  of  God.  Oh  1  ye  who 
are  weary  of  hand,  weary  of  head,  weary  of  foot, 
and  weary  of  heart,  "Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord, 
and  He  will  sustain  thee."  — Talmage, 

6l  Hlfl  oondasotttitan  to  tlM  lowlj. 

(2312.)  There  is  no  subject  of  contemplation. 
Indeed,  more  marvellous  than  the  unceasing  atten- 
tion and  care  lavished  by  Deity  on  small  as  well  as 
Kmgrmt;  that  the  vast  provinces  of  His  giant  empire 
do  not  withdraw  His  thoughts  and  care  from  the 
feeble  and  insignificant;  tluit  He  who  wheels  the 
planets  in  their  courses,  and  lights  up  the  blazing 
suns  of  the  firmament,  can  watch  also  the  sparrows 
tidl,  and  feed  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry  I  Just 
as  the  mountain  sup|x>rts  the  tiny  blade  of  grass  and 
the  modest 'floweret  as  well  as  the  giant  pine  or 
cedar ;  just  as  that  ocean  bears  up  in  safety  the  sea- 
bird  seated  on  its  crested  waves  as  well  as  the  levia- 
than vessel  :  so  while  the  Great  Keeper  of  Israel 
can  listen  to  the  archangel's  son^  and  the  seraph's 
burning  devotions,  He  can  carry  m  His  bosom  the 
feeblest  Iamb  of  the  fold,  and  lead  gently  the  most 
sorrowing  spirit  The  Psalmist  delights  to  celebrate 
these  two  thoughts  in  conjunction : — God  in  the 
vastness  of  His  omnipotence,  and  God  in  the  con- 
descending tenderness  of  lowly  love  to  the  feeble 
and  fallen.  "Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom. Thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  genera- 
tions "— "  1'he  Lord  upholdeth  all  that  fiJl,  and 
raiseth  up  all  those  that  be  bowed  down : "  He 
telleth  the  number  of  the  stars :  He  calleth  them  all 
by  their  names  "— "  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 
and  bindeth  up  their  wounds.**  — Macduff, 

t.  His  pity  for  them  tliAt  fear  mm. 

(2313)  The  least  degree  of  sincere  sanctification, 
being  an  effect  of  regeneration,  is  a  certain  sign  of 
adoption,  and  may  minister  a  sure  argument  to  him 
that  has  it,  that  he  is  the  adopted  child  of  God. 
Now,  as  parents  love  their  children,  not  so  much  for 
their  wit  or  comeliness,  or  the  like  qualities,  as  be- 
cause they  are  theirs,  so  does  God  love  1 1  is  children  : 
yea,  had  He  not  loved  them  before  thev  had  any 
good  quality  in  them,  for  which  He  might  affect 
them,  they  had  never  come  to  have  any  such.  Parents 
delight  as  much  in  their  young  ones  as  in  those  that  be 
at  man's  estate,  as  well  in  those  that  are  not  able  to 
earn  the  bread  that  they  eat,  as  in  those  that  are 
able  to  do  them  the  best  service.  Nor  is  any  father 
so  unnatural,  that  because  his  child,  l)eing  weak  and 
sickly,  is  therefore  somewhat  wayward,  especially 
being  a  eood-natured  and  otherwise  dutiful  child, 
will  for  that  cause  the  less  either  regard  or  affect  it. 
No,  we  are  wont  rather  to  be  the  more  affectionate 
towards  them  when  it  is  so  with  them.  Yea,  I  say 
not  what  infirmity,  but  what  disease,  almost,  is  there 
■o  loathsome  as  will  keep  a  mother  from  tenderize 


and  tending  her  child  ?  In  like  mamifr  it  is 
our  heavenly  Father  whose  love  goes  infinitely  be- 
yond the  love  of  any  earthly  father  or  mother  what- 
soever. For  as  a  father,  sajrs  the  Psalmist,  is  piti- 
fiil  unto  his  children,  so  the  Lord  is  pitiful  to  those 
that  fear  Him.  And  the  most  natural  mother,  the 
kindest  and  dearest  parent  that  is,  may  sooner  for- 

fet  or  not  regard  the  fruit  of  their  own  body,  than 
le  can  forget  or  not  regard  them.  "And  I  will 
spare  them,  says  He,  "that  fear  Me,  and  think  00 
My  name,  as  a  man  spares  his  own  son  that  serves 
him."  He  loves  and  delights  in  His  little  weak 
ones.  His  young  babes  in  Christ,  that  can  scarce 
almost  creep,  much  less  go  well  alone  yet,  as  well 
as  in  His  well-grown  ones,  that  are  able  to  help  and 
to  tend  others.  For  the  Lord's  delight  is  in  aL 
those  that  fear  Him,  and  that  rely  upon  His  mercy. 
He  is  content  to  accept  at  their  hands  what  they 
are  able.  As  a  little  done  by  a  son  gives  his  fa^tna 
much  better  contentment  than  a  great  deal  more 
done  by  a  mere  stranger  or  sen*ant  And  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  son  and  a  servant ;  that  a  ser- 
vant, if  he  cannot  do  his  master's  work,  his  master 
will  not  keep  him,  he  must  go,  seek  him  some  other 
service ;  whereas  a  son,  albeit  he  be  not  able  to  do 
ought,  yet  he  is  not  therefore  cast  off;  his  father 
keeps  him  not  for  the  service  he  does  or  can  do  him, 
but  he  keeps  him  because  he  is  his  son.  Yea,  it  is 
not  the  wants,  and  infirmities,  and  imperfections,  or 
the  remainders  of  sin  and  corruption  in  God's  chil- 
dren, that  can  cause  God  to  cast  them  off  or  to  ab- 
hor them.  "Our  corruptions  shall  not  hurt  us,  if 
they  do  not  please  us,"  says  Augustine:  Nor  as  it 
so  much  our  corruptions  as  our  pleasing  of  ourselves 
in  them,  that  makes  God  to  be  displ^sed  with  us. 
Any  beginning  of  sincere  sanctifying  grace,  then, 
argues  God's  child  ;  and  a  weak  child  of  God  being 
yet  a  diild  of  God,  as  well  as  a  strong*  has  good 
cause  and  great  cause  therein  to  rejoice. 

^Gaiaker,  1574-1654. 

(2314.)  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  ao 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him."  -'Like  as 
a  father" — but  how  is  that  ?  You  see  yondei  dusky 
tents  along  the  stream,  and  knots  of  cattle  grazing 
on  the  neighbouring  hills ;  but  the  chieftain  stays  at 
home.  In  the  cradle  lies  the  babe  whom  a  foster- 
mother  is  bringing  up,  for  his  own  mother  died  on 
the  day  when  he  was  bom  ;  and  hand  in  hand  with 
his  widowed  sire  walks  a  little  boy  full  of  love,  full 
of  notions  bright  and  strange,  asking  hard  questions, 
telling  dreams  ;  till  a  sudden'  change  comes  across 
the  scene,  and  in  the  effort  to  be  a  playmate  to 
Rachel's  little  son,  for  a  moment  the  patriarch  for- 

Sets  his  cares  and  grieft  and,  as  men  would  say,  his 
ignity. 

1  low  is  It  that  a  father  pitieth  his  children  ?  An 
old  king  is  seated  at  the  city  gate.  Not  far  away  a 
battle  is  going  forward — a  tMittle  on  which  hangs 
the  monarch's  crown,  perhaps  his  very  life.  And 
there  is  panic  through  tne  town,  the  helpless  running 
to  and  (ro,  and  the  fearful  looking  forth  of  those 
who  think  they  already  see  their  houses  in  the 
flames  and  red  slaughter  rushing  through  the  streets. 
But  now  posting  towards  the  citr  are  seen  the  little 
clouds,  the  dust  of  separate  couneis,  and  all  rush  to 
hear  the  tidings.  "All's  weUl"  ezdaims  the 
first ;  "  Victory  I "  shouts  the  second  ;  but  with 
fierce  impatience,  demands  the  monarch,  "  Is  the 
young  man  Absalom  safe?*'  and,  transfixed  by  the 
fatal  truth  in  his  cxy  of  anguish,  the  cheers  of  c»xltft- 
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tfoB  mddenly  sabside,  and  as  he  staggers  up  to  his 
«>UtaiT  chamber,  the  joyous  crowd  Sill  silent,  and 
even  the  conquerors  when  the^  at  last  return,  like 
the  perpetxaton  of  a  crime,  simk  through  the  gate 
CRStfUlen. 

How  is  it  that  a  father  pitieth  his  chiMren  ?  For 
long  there  has  been  only  one  son  at  home,  and  you 
might  suppose  there  never  had  been  more  than  one ; 
all  is  so  complete  and  orderly,  and  the  new-come 
•erra&ts  and  the  neighbours  never  speak  of  any 
other.  But  along  the  nichroad  there  is  this  instant 
travelling  a  gaunt  and  haggard  figure,  his  filthy 
tattered  clothing  showing  little  trace  of  bygone 
ibppery,  and  in  his  looks  not  much  to  betoken 
gentle  breeding ;  so  shabby  and  so  reprobate  that 
those  who  pity  common  beggars  shake  the  head  or 
slam  the  door  on  this  one.  But  though  the  dc^  bark 
at  him  and  charity  turns  away  from  him  ;  though  the 
meanest  hut  rejects  him,  and  thou^^h  the  passengers 
tcowlat  his  petitions,  one  heart  awaits  him,  and  keeps 
for  him  the  original  compartment,  warm,  ample, 
and  unfilled.  Yonder,  as  he  has  surmounted  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  is  gazing  down  on  the  long 
forsaken  homestead  and  hesitating  whether  he  may 
venture  nearer,  which  quick  eye  is  that  which  has 
reco^ised  him  a  great  way  off,  and  what  eager  step 
tt  this  which  runs  so  fast  to  meet  him  ?  and  who  is 
this  that  in  the  folds  of  his  kingly  mantle  hides  the 
ragged  wanderer,  and  clasps  him  to  his  bosom,  and 
weeps  upon  his  neck  the  tears  of  enraptured  aflfec- 
tion,  and  cats  short  his  confession  with  a  call  for 
the  best  robe  and  a  command  for  instant  festival  ? 
Oh,  what  a  love  is  this  which  the  heavenly  Father 
hath  onto  His  children  1  —Hamilton^  1814-1867. 

(2315.)  Dr.  Kane,  finding  a  flower  under  the 
Humboldt  glacier,  was  more  affected  by  it  because 
it  grew  beneath  the  lip  and  cold  bosom  of  the  ice 
than  he  would  have  been  by  the  most  gorgeous 
garden  bloom.  So  some  single  struggling  grace,  in 
the  heart  of  one  far  removed  from  Divine  influences, 
may  be  dearer  to  God  than  a  whole  catalogue  of 
virtues  in  the  life  of  one  more  fiivoured  of  heaven. 

X  b  Bot  Inoonslateiit  With  MYerity. 

(2^16.)  The  goodness  for  which  Mr.  Kentish 
pleads  is  mere  undistinguishing  beneficence  of  which 
we  can  form  no  idea  without  feeling  at  the  same 
time  a  diminution  of  respect*  If  a  supreme  maei- 
stiate  should  possess  suco  an  attachment  to  his  sub- 
jects as  that,  whatever  were  their  crimes,  he  could 
m  no  case  be  induced  to  give  any  one  of  them  up 
to  condign  punishment  or  to  any  other  punishment 
than  what  uiould  be  adapted  to  promote  his  good, 
he  would  presently  become  an  object  of  general 
eontempL  Or  if  a  father  should  possess  such  a 
fondness  for  his  children  that,  let  any  one  of  them 
be  guilty  of  what  he  might,  suppose  it  were  a  mur- 
der, a  hundred  times  repeated,  yet  he  could  never 
consent  that  any  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  him,  excepting  such  as  mieht  be  productive 
01  his  good,  sudi  a  father  would  be  detested  by  the 
CCMnmMBJyy,  and  despised  by  his  own  Csmily. 

— Andnw  ftUUr^  1 754-1815. 

(3317.)  Goodnen  and  severity  are  elements  of  a 
perfect  character  even  among  men.  Without  good- 
ness, the  diaracter  b  stem  and  inflexible ;  it  repels 
instead  of  winning.  There  may  be  certain  qualities 
vUch  commsBd  our  respect  in  a  Draco^  who  or- 


dains death  as  the  penalty  for  every  trifling  violation 
of  the  law,  or  in  a  Brutus,  who,  with  tearless  eye, 

fives  orders  in  the  way  of  duty  for  the  execution  of 
is  sons ;  but  from  characters  of  such  untempered 
austerity*  sympathy  and  affection  recoiL  On  the 
other  hand,  without  severity  goodness  degenerates 
into  weakness;  into  that  moral  pliancy  which, 
under  the  name  of  good-nature,  has  often  made 
men  "consent"  easily  to  the  enticement  of  sinners, 
and  has  given  them  nothing  in  return  but  the  insipid 
reputation  of  having  been  enemies  to  none  but  them- 
selves. In  a  perfect  character,  if  such  existed 
among  men,  you  would  see  the  counterbalancing 
powers  of  goodness  and  severity  held  in  exact 
equilibrium.  And  such,  the  Word  of  God  assures 
us,  is  the  character  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to 
do — "  Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity 
of  God." 

A  very  beautiful  illustration  of  thu  twofold 
element  of  the  Divine  character  may  be  drawn 
from  n.iture.  "God  is  light,*'  says  the  Scripture. 
Philosophers  have  discovered  that  light,  though 
apparently  so  simple  a  substance,  is  compounded 
of  seven  different  raya  It  may  be  said  to  have  two 
main  ingredients :  the  sombre  rays  (blue,  indigo, 
violet) ;  the  bright  rays  (orange,  red,  yellow,  green). 
Both  classes  of  rays  are  essential  to  the  delicacy 
and  purity  of  the  substance.  Without  the  sombre 
rays,  light  would  be  a  glare, — the  eyeball  would 
ache  beneath  it ;  without  the  bright  rays,  light 
would  approximate  to  the  nature  of  darkness,  and 
lose  the  gay  smile  which  lights  up  the  face  of 
nature,  and  twinkles  on  the  sea.  Similarly,  the 
holiness,  justice,  and  truth  of  God  (attributes  which 
wear  an  awful  aspect  to  the  sinner),  are  an  element 
of  His  nature,  as  essential  to  its  perfectness  as 
mercy,  love,  and  goodness.  Suppose  in  Him,  for 
a  moment,  no  stern  defiance  against  moral  evil,  but 
an  allowance  and  admission  of  it,  and  you  degrade 
Jehovah  to  the  level  of  a  pagan  deity,  honoured 
with  impure  rites,  and  forming  His  worshippers  on 
the  model  of  His  own  licentiousness.  Suppose  in 
Him,  on  the  other  hand,  an  absence  of  love,  and 
you  supplant  the  very  being  of  God,  you  overcloud 
the  light,  and  convert  it  into  its  antagonist  dark- 
ness ;  for  "  God  is  love."  But  combine  both  right- 
eousness and  love,  intensified  to  the  highest  con- 
ceivable degree,  and  you  are  then  possessed  of  the 
Scriptural  idea  of  the  Most  High.  **  Behold,  there- 
fore, the  goodness  and  severity  of  God.'* 

-^Gcmlburm, 

XXIIL   HIS  LOVE. 

1.  It  preoeded  onn. 

(2318.)  Some  years  ago  two  gentlemen  were 
riding  together,  and,  as  they  were  about  to  separate, 
one  addressed  the  other  thus :  "  Do  you  ever  read 
vour  Bible?"  "Yes,  but  1  get  no  benefit  from  it, 
because,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  feel  I  do  not  love  God." 
"Neither  did  1,**  replied  the  other,  "but  God 
loved  me.**  This  answer  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  his  friend,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  it  was 
as  if  one  had  lifted  him  off  the  saddle  into  the  skies. 
It  opened  up  to  his  soul  at  once  the  great  truth, 
that  it  is  not  how  much  I  love  God,  but  how  much 
God  loves  me. 

X  ItwatmaiUfestoaintlMglftof  ChrLstb 
(2319.)  No  man  has  ever  manifested  such  love  at 
this.     In  a  few  instances  one  man  has  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  hia  UCe  for  a  friend;  and  not  a  few 
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IktKeit  mad  mothen  have  been  willing  to  endanger 
their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  a  son  or  daughter.  But 
the  instance  has  never  yet  occurred  where  a  man 
was  willing  to  give  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  a 
child,  for  an  enemj.  No  monarch  on  the  throne 
has  ever  thought  of  giving  the  heir  to  his  crown  to 
die  for  a  tcaitor,  or  a  rebellious  province ;  and 
amidst  the  multitudes  of  treason  which  have  occurred, 
it  has  never,  probably,  for  one  instant,  crossed  the 
bosom  of  the  offended  sovereicn  to  suppose  that 
such  a  thing  wajt  possible ;  and  if  it  had  occurred  it 
would  have  been  at  once  dismissed  as  not  worth 
more  than  a  passine  thought  No  magistrate  has 
ever  lived  who  would  have  been  willing  to  sentence 
his  own  son  to  the  gallows  in  place  of  the  guilty 
wretch  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  sentence  to  death. 
Not  an  inttanoe  has  ever  occurred  in  our  own 
country — rich  as  it  is  in  examples  of  benignity  and 
kindness — ^in  which  a  judge  on  the  bench  would 
have  been  willing  to  commute  a  punishment  in  this 
manner,  if  it  had  been  in  strict  accordance  with 
equity  and  law ;  and  probably  the  records  of  all 
nations  misht  be  searched  in  vain  for  such  an  in- 
stance. We  know  that  monarchs  often  feel,  and 
that  magistrates  are  not  destitute  of  a  tender  heart, 
and  that  the  man  on  the  bench  who  passes  the 
severe  sentence  of  the  law  often  does  it  in  tears. 
The  present  King  of  Kmnce  passes  every  night  to  a 
late  nour  in  carefully  examining  the  cases  of  those 
who  are  condemned  to  death,  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  ni^ht- watches  ponders  all  the  reasons  why  a 
pardon  should  be  extended  in  any  case,  and  often 
with  a  heavy  heart  signs  the  warrant  for  death  ; 
and  Washington  wept  when  his  duty  constrained 
him  to  approve  the  sentence  which  doomed  the 
accomplisned  Andr^  to  the  gallows  ;  but  would 
these  feelines  in  either  instance,  or  in  any  instance, 
prompt  to  the  surrender  of  a  son — ^an  only  son — ^to 
the  disgrace  of  the  gibbet  to  save  the  spy  or  the 
traitor  ?  We  are  saying  nothing  in  disparagement 
of  such  men — for  thev  are  but  men,  and  not  God — 
when  we  say  that  their  feelings  of  compassion  have 
made  no  approach  to  such  a  sacriRce.  Their  deep 
emotions,  their  tears,  their  genuine  sorrow,  their 
unaffected  and  noble  benevolence  —  though  an 
honour  to  our  nature — have  not  approached  the 
question  wliether  such  a  sacrifice  was  possible  or 
proper ;  and,  we  may  add,  it  is  not  to  be  approached 
in  this  world.  The  nearest  approach  of  which  I 
have  ever  heard  to  anything  like  this  feeling,  was  in 
the  pathetic  wish  of  David  that  he  had  himself  been 
permitted  to  die  in  the  place  of  a  rebellious  and 
ungrateful  son.  '*  O,  my  son  Absalom  1  my  son, 
my  son  Absalom,  would  God  I  had  died  fur  thee. 
O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  I "  (2  Kings  xviii.  33.) 
Strong  was  that  love  which  would  lead  a  monarch 
and  a  father  to  be  willing  to  die  for  such  a  son ; 
but  how  far  removed  still  from  the  love  which  would 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  son  for  the  guilty  and  the 
vile!  — Bamts^  1798- 187a 

(232a)  We  have  no  higher  conception  of  the  love 
of  a  father  than  that  he  should  give  up  his  son  to 
die.  It  is  the  last  offering  which  he  could  make, 
and  beyond  this  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  expecL 
When  a  man  bids  his  only  son  to  go  into  the  tented 
field,  and  expose  his  life  for  his  country,  and  with 
ever)'  prospect  that  he  will  die  for  its  welfare,  it  is 
the  highest  expression  of  attachment  for  that  countrv. 
^lan  nas  no  possessions  so  valuable  that  he  would 
not  give  then,  all  to  save  the  life  of  his  son ;  and 


when  he  yields  np  his  sod  in  any  cause,  he  hv 
shown  for  it  the  nighest  love.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  higher  expression  of  love,  if  it  could 
be  done,  than  for  a  man  on  the  bendi,  whoK  office 
required  of  him  to  condemn  the  guilty  to  death,  to 
be  willing  to  substitute  his  own  son  on  the  gallow% 
and  bid  ue  murderer  go  free. 

— rAmMT,  i798-i87a 

(2321.)  Suppose  a  man  is  lying  under  sentence  ol 
death  I  Shrinking  from  the  gallows-tree^  he  has 
sent  off  a  petition  for  mercy ;  and  waits  the  answer 
in  anxious  suspense.  One  day  his  ear  catches  rapid 
steps  approaching  his  door — they  stop  there.  The 
chain  is  dropped  ;  the  bolts  are  drawn  ;  a  messenger 
enters  with  bis  fate — on  these  lips,  death  «-  life. 
And  the  answer  ?  Ah,  the  answer  is  that  the  sove- 
reign pities  the  criminal,  but  cannot  pardon  the 
crime.  The  blood  deserts  his  cheeks;  his  hopes 
dashed  to  the  gix>und,  he  wrings  his  hands,  and 
gives  himself  up  for  lost.  And  now  the  messenger 
draws  near-;  and,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
poor  felon's  shoulder,  tells  him  that  there  is  one 
way  by  which  he  may  yet  be  saved — if  the  king's 
son  would  change  places  with  him,  put  these  fetters 
of  his  on  his  own  limbs  and  die  in  his  room,  that 
would  satisfy  justice,  and  set  him  free.  Drowning 
men  will  catch  at  straws;  not  he  at  thau  The 
king  give  up  his  son  I  the  king's  son,  the  prince 
royal,  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  consent  to  die  for  a 

Cr,  obscure,  guilty  wretch  like  me,  if  there  u  no 
^  e  but  that,  there  is  no  hope  at  all  1  Now  fancy, 
if  you  can,  his  astonishment,  sinking  to  incredulity 
and  then  rising  into  a  paroxysm  of  joy,  when  the 
messenger  says,  *'  I  am  the  king's  son  ;  it  is  my  own 
wish,  and  my  father's  will,  that  I  should  die  for 
you ;  for  that  purpose  am  I  come,  have  I  left  the 
palace,  and  sought  you  in  this  dreary  prison  ;  take 
you  the  pardon  and  ^ve  me  the  fetters.  In  me 
shall  the  crime  be  punished  ;  in  you  shall  the  crimi- 
nal be  saved.  Escape  1  Behold,  I  set  before  you 
an  open  door  1  ** 

Such  love  never  was  shown  by  man.  No.  But 
greater  love  has  been  shown  by  God.  He  gave  up 
His  Son  to  death  that  we  might  not  die  but  live. 


S.  lUtendeiiK 

(2322.)  God  has  a  mathet^ s  fiivourUismn  A  father 
sometimes  shows  a  sort  of  favouritism.  Here  is  a 
boy  —  strong,  well,  of  high  forehead  and  quk:k 
intellect.  The  father  says,  '*  1  will  take  that  boy 
into  my  firm  yet ; "  or,  "  I  will  give  him  the  very 
best  possible  education. "  There  are  instances  where, 
for  the  culture  of  the  one  boy,  all  the  others  have 
been  robl>ed.  A  sad  favouritism ;  but  that  is  not 
the  mother's  favourite.  I  will  tell  you  her  favourite. 
There  is  a  child  who,  at  two  years  of  age.  had  a 
fall.  He  has  never  got  over  it.  The  scarlet  ferer 
mufiled  his  hearing.  He  is  not  what  be  once  was. 
That  child  has  caused  the  mother  more  anxious 
nights  than  all  the  other  children.  If  he  coughs  in 
the  night,  she  springs  out  of  a  sound  sleep  and  goes 
to  hiiiL  The  last  thing  she  does  when  going  out  oi 
the  house,  is  to  give  a  charge  in  regiutl  to  him. 
The  first  thing  on  coming  in  is  to  ask  in  regard  to 
him.  Whv,  the  children  of  the  family  all  know 
that  he  is  tne  favourite,  and  say  :  "  Mother,  you  let 
him  do  just  as  he  pleases,  and  you  give  him  a  great 
many  thin^  which  you  do  not  give  us.  He  is  your 
favourite.*  The  mother  smiles ;  she  knows  it  is 
so.    So  he  ought  to  be  ;  for  if  there  is  any  one  in  the 
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vorid  who  needs  sympathj  more  than  another,  it  is 
an  invalid  child,  weary  on  the  first  mile  of  life's 
jonmey ;  carrying  an  aching  head,  a  weak  side,  an 
irritated  lung.  So  the  mother  ought  to  make  him 
a  favourite.  God«  our  Mother,  has  favourites. 
"Whom  the  Lord  lave/A  He  chasteneth.**  That 
k,  one  whom  He  apecitdly  loves  He  chasteneth. 
God  loves  us  all ;  but  is  there  one  weak,  and  sick, 
and  sore,  and  wounded,  and  suflfering,  and  faint? 
That  is  the  one  who  lies  nearest  and  more  perpetu- 
ally 00  the  great,  loving  heart  of  God. 

— Talmage. 
«  Ik  •mtoaoet  all  Hlfl  diOdrea. 


(2323.)  As  the  sun  shining  upon  one  place  of  the 
earth  enlightens  it  no  less  tnan  if  it  shined  on  no 
other,  so  in  the  very  same  manner  is  our  Lord 
■oliritoaa  for  all  His  dear  children. 

— Francis  de  Sola. 

a.  It  to  imrtMwigMihliL 

(2324.)  The  sincerity  of  God*s  affection  to  His 
people  appears  in  the  unmovahleness  of  His  love. 
As  there  is  no  shadow  of  turning  in  the  being  of 
God,  so  not  in  the  love  of  God  to  H  is  people ; 
there  is  lio  vertical  point ;  His  love  stands  still  like 
the  sun  in  Gibiak^  it  goes  not  down  nor  declines,  but 
eontinoca  in  its  full  strength.  "  kyUh  everlasting 
kimdnest  will  I  Aave  mercy  on  tkee^  saith  the  Lord^ 
iky  Redeemer**  Sony  man  repents  of  his  love ;  the 
hottest  affection  cools  in  his  bosom;  love  in  the 
creature  is  like  fire  on  the  hearth,  now  biasing, 
anor  blinking  and  going  out ;  but  in  God,  like  fire 
in  tlie  element,  that  never  fails.  In  the  creature 
'tis  like  water  in  a  river  that  falls  and  rises ;  but 
in  God,  like  water  in  the  sea,  that  is  always  full. 

— GttmaU,  1617-1679. 

•.  n  tfionld  iMd  va  alwayt  to  tniat  Htm. 

(2325.)  One  great  object  of  revelation  was  to  show 
OS  God  as  our  Father.  It  is  thus  the  Son  reveals 
Him  when  He  says  that  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
revealeth  Him.  And  there  are  many  passages  of 
Scripture  that  point  us  to  this  delightful  revelation 
— such  as,  "  As  a  father  pttieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him  ;***'!  will  be  to 
him  a  father,  and  he  shall  be  to  Me  a  son."  "The 
steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  bv  the  Lord,  and 
He  deli^hteth  in  his  way."  You  have,  doubtless, 
seen  a  kmd  and  tender  parent  taking  the  little  child 
by  the  hand  when  just  beginning  to  walk,  turning 
the  steps  aside  when  obstacles  are  in  the  way, 
directing  the  child  where  to  walk,  and  bending  over 
the  little  one  with  fond  delight.  I  have  seen  young 
parents  laughing  with  joy  when  they  have  observed 
the  first  steps  which  the  little  ones  take — tliey 
delighted  in  their  way.  And  so  God  is  represented 
as  Mndtng  from  above  over  us,  and  ordering  the 
steps  of  a  good  man,  watching  his  pathway,  holding 
him  by  the  handi  leading  him  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  delighting  in  his  way.  And  never  was  a 
tender  and  loving  parent  so  delighted  in  marking 
the  footsteps  of  a  child,  as  God  in  watching  the 
ways  of  a  good  man^^lelighted  at  all  his  efforts  in 
the  paths  of  piety  and  peace. 

Such  declarations  present  the  doctrine  of  the 
watch-care  of  God  over  them  that  fear  Him  ;  or,  as 
h  is  sometimes  called,  the  doctrine  of  a  special 
providence.  This  doctrine  teaches  us  that  God  is 
especially  watchful  over  those  who  love  Him  ;  and 
that,  where  men  fear  and  serve  Him,  He  has  special 


care  toward  them  ^watches  their  pathway  and 
directs  their  movements.  ^-Simpson. 

(2326.)  Walking  down  W Street  one  morning, 

I  saw  a  little  blind  boy  standing  on  the  side-walk, 
with  his  head  bent  forward  as  if  eagerly  listening. 
Stepping  up  to  him,  I  said  :  **  Shall  I  help  you 
across  the  street,  my  little  friend  ?  *' 

"Oh!  no,  thank  you;  I  am  waiting  for  wuf 
father.** 

••Can  you  trust  your  father?" 

"  Oh  I  yes ;  mv  father  always  takes  good  care  ol 
me,  leads  me  all  the  time,  and  when  he  has  my 
hand  I  feel  perfectly  safe." 

•*  But  why  do  you  feel  safe  ?" 

Raising  his  sightless  eyes,  with  a  sweet  smile  and 
look  of  perfect  trust,  he  replied  :  "  Oh  t  because 
my  father  knows  the  way.  He  can  see,  but  I  am 
blind." 

This  little  blind  boy  preached  a  sermon  to  me. 
Do  we,  with  our  hand  in  our  Father's,  feel  perfectly 
safe  ?  We  are  poor  blind  children,  yet  do  we  not 
often  rebel  against  the  way  the  Father  would  lead  us, 
and  seek  to  go  another  way  which  seems  best  to 
us  ?  Because  we  feel  the  thorns  sometimes,  and  are 
pierced  by  their  sharpness,  we  try  some  other  path, 
which  seems  to  our  blinded  eyes  to  lead  to  peace 
and  rest.  But  the  Father  can  see,  and  shall  we 
shrink  from  the  path  He  has  marked  out  in  wisdom 
and  love — that  path  which,  though  it  be  one  of 
trial  and  suffering,  will  best  fit  us  for  heaven  ? 

(2327.)  **Wen,  now,"  said  Dk:k  Hardy  thought- 
fully,  "  it's  mighty  odd  to  me,  that  if  what  you  say 
is  true,  and  that  God  loves  people  so  much  as  to 
send  His  own  Son  to  die  in  their  stead,  and  to  make 
them  Hu  children,  why  is  it  that  some  of  them  very 
children,  yourself  for  instance,  are  struggling  on 
with  a  large  family,  and  only  a  pound  a  week  to  live 
on  ;  why,  if  I  had  a  power  of  money,  I  don't  think 
I'd  like  to  see  my  children  want  for  anything.'* 

'*  But  if  they  want  what  you  knew  was  bad  for 
them,  then,"  said  Frank  Foster,  "I  take  it  you 
would  not  give  it  to  them." 

"No,"  answered  Dick,  *'I  snppose  I  would 
not" 

"  Not  even  if  they  could  not  see  the  harm  of  it  ? 
If  they  took  a  fancy  to  have  some  arsenic,  for  in- 
stance, thinking  it  would  be  as  nice  as  white  sugar, 
I  think  the  more  you  loved  them  the  less  you'd  give 
it  to  them  ?  Now,  to  show  you  that  God  sometimes 
takes  away  what  we  like,  and  gives  us  what  we  don't 
like,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  ofour  little  Mary. 

"Last  winter  she  was  veiy  bad  with  what  the 
doctor  called  a  gastric  attack  hanging  over  her  for 
months  ;  sometimes  she'd  be  better,  and  sometimes 
she'd  be  worse;  and  though  her  appetiie  went  to 
nothing,  the  doctor  said  it  was  better  for  her  not  to 
eat  anything,  than  to  eat  what  was  bad  for  her ;  so 
that  we  were  not  to  give  her  so  much  as  a  taste  of 
anything  sweet,  no  matter  how  much  she  might 
wish  for  it 

"Well,  Christmas-eve  came,  and  with  it  the 
Christmas  cake  frosted  all  over  as  if  the  snow  had 
fallen  on  it  and  hardened.  And  when  we  had  all 
sat  down  to  tea.  Jemmy  said,  'Now,  father,  please 
help  Mary  first,  and  let  her  have  the  biggest  oit  of 
all  because  she  is  sick.'  So  I  cut  a  fine  large  slice, 
and  the  poor  little  thing's  eyes  brightened  as  she  saw 
me  fi[et  up  and  take  it  over  and  sit  down  beside  her. 
'O  Uther/  she  said,  'that's  a  splendid  piece}  is 
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It  an  fof  me  ? '  '  Every  bit  of  it,  darling,'  I  answered  ; 
and  then  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  I  knew  the  trial  it 
would  be  to  her,  I  added,  *  I  think  you  truat  my 
love  for  you,  Mary  ? ' 

*' '  Why,  father,  tore  I  know  you  love  me ;  and 
now  haven't  you  given  me  this  beautiful  piece  ol 
cake?' 

"  '  But  would  you  trust  me  as  much  if  I  told  you 
that  although  I  gave  you  the  cake,  and  Uiat  it  was 
really  your  very  own,  yet  that  you  were  not  to  eat  it 
until  you  were  quite  well  ? ' 

'*  She  laughed  merrily  at  the  idea,  thinking  I  was 
joking,  but  in  a  moment  seeing  how  grave  I  looked, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  hid  her  face 
on  my  shoulder.  '  Can*t  you  trust  my  love,  Mary 
darling, '  I  said  again,  '  even  if  I  tell  you  not  to  eat 
your  cake  now  ?  It*s  all  your  very  own,  and  please 
God  youUl  soon  be  well,  and  then  you  shall  eat  it ; 
but  the  doctor  says  that  if  you  eat  it  now  it  would 
make  you  verv  sick  ;  don't  you  think  I  would  rather 
have  you  eat  it  than  eat  it  myself  fifty  times  over? ' 

'*At  that  she  looked  up,  and  kissed  me  over 
again  :  '  1  know  you  would,  she  said, '  I  do  trust  you, 
father,'  and  she  tried  bravely  to  keep  back  the  tears. 
'  Don't  mind,'  she  said,  seeing  how  sad  I  looked, 
and  th:it  some  of  the  other  children  were  crying,  and 
all  of  them  saying  they  wouldn't  have  anv  cake  un- 
less Mary  had  some  too.  '  No,  no,*  she  added, 
*  indeed  I  don't  mind  now  ;  I  know  fiather  is  right, 
be  always  is.' 

"  Mary's  smile  was  as  bright  as  ever  again,  and 
her  voice  as  merry  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  trusted  me  so 
much,  that  after  the  first  moment  of  disappointment 
she  did  not  even  wish  to  eat  her  bit  of  cake." 

"And,"  continued  Frank,  ''that's  just  it ;  it  does 
come  natural  to  a  father  to  like  to  see  his  children 
happy,  and  to  give  them  nice  things.  The  hard 
thing  was — and  I  believe  only  a  father  could  tell  how 
hard  it  was — ^to  refuse  my  sick  child  what  she  wished 
for ;  and  if  this  is  true  of  an  earthly  father,  oh,  how 
much  more  it  must  be  true  of  our  Father  in  heaven  1 
With  one  word  He  could  make  me  a  rich  man  to- 
morrow, and  He*d  like  to  do  it  too ;  only  He  sees 
that  riches  would  not  be  good  for  me,  just  as  He  sees 
that  health  would  not  be  good  for  another  ;  and  so 
He  keeps  riches  from  me  and  health  from  him. 
But  surely  if  my  little  Maiy  trusted  me,  I  may  well 
trust  Him  who  so  loved  me  as  to  send  His  only  and 
well-beloved  Son  to  die  for  me." — A  frasmaU  of  a 
€mviruuwn  between  two  workhig^wum:     *  ^ 

XXIV.    NTS  MERCV. 
1.  Ha  dtilghts  In  mercy. 

(2328.)  Joy  is  the  highest  testimony  that  can  be 
given  to  our  complacency  in  anything  or  person;  love 
to  joy  is  as  fuel  to  the  fire  ;  if  love  lay  little  fuel  of 
desires  on  the  heart,  then  the  flame  of  ioy  that  comes 
thence  will  not  be  great.  Now  God  s  joy  is  great 
in  pardoning  poor  sinners  that  come  in  ;  therefore 
His  affection  is  great  in  the  offer  thereof.  It  is 
made  the  very  motive  that  prevails  with  God  to 
pardon  sinners,  *'  Because  He  delighteth  in  mercy." 
Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth  ini- 
quity, and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant 
of  His  heritage?  He  retaineth  not  His  anger  for 
ever,  for  He  delighteth  in  mercy.  Ask  why  the  fisher 
stands  all  night  with  his  angle  in  the  river  ;  he  will 
tell  you,  because  he  delights  in  the  sport.  Well, 
you  now  know  the  reason  why  God  stands  so  long 
waiting  on  sinners,  months,  years,  pie<iching  to 


them  ;  tt  is  that  He  may  be  gracioos  in 
them,  and  in  that  act  delight  Himself.'  Princes 
very  often  pardon  traitors  to  plea^  othen  more 
than  themselves,  or  else  it  would  never  be  done ; 
but  God  doth  it  chiefly  to  delight  and  glad  iiis  own 
merciful  heart.  Hence  the  business  Christ  came 
about  (which  was  no  other  but  to  reconcile  sinners 
to  God)  is  called  "the  pleasure  ol  the  Lord" 
(Isa.  liiL  10).  — GumaU^  1617-1679^ 

%,  laoaadadbyaU. 

(2329.)  The  most  hobr  men,  although  like  tfaa 
ark  they  keep  both  the  first  and  second  table  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  have  in  their  hearts  with  the  manna 
ol  His  grace  the  rod  ot  His  fear,  have  always  need 
to  be  covered  with  the  mercy-seat ;  and  their  most 
holy  and  devout  aspirations  have  always  something 
faulty  in  them,  as  the  strong  scent  of  the  galbamum 
was  mingled  with  all  the  periiimes  of  the  law. 


(233a)  Though  we  have  rinned  less  than  othos, 
we  cannot  be  saved  by  merit ;  even  as,  thank  God, 
though  we  have  sinned  more  than  others,  we  may 
be  saved  by  mercy.  How  idle  to  talk  of  other  men 
being  greater  sinners  than  we  are— to  flatter  and 
deceive  ourselves  with  that  I  He  drowns  as  surely 
who  has  his  head  beneath  one  inch  ot  water,  as  he 
who,  with  a  millstone  hung  round  his  neck,  has 
sunk  a  hundred  fathoms  down.  Let  the  strain  of 
the  tempest  come,  and  the  ship  that  has  one  bad 
link  in  her  cable,  as  certainly  goes  ashore  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  as  another  that  has 
twenty  bad.  It  is,  no  doubt,  by  repeated  strokes 
of  the  woodman's  axe  that  the  oak,  bending  slowly 
to  fate,  bows  its  proud  head  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  it  is  by  long  dropping  that  water  hol- 
lows the  hardest  stone.  But  those  who  speak  ot 
great  and  little,  of  few  or  many  sins,  seem  to  forget 
that  man's  ruin  was  the  work  of  one  moment,  and 
of  one  sin.  The  weight  of  only  one  sin  sank  this 
great  world  into  perdition ;  and  now  all  of  us,  all 
men,  lie  under  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Extinguishing  every  hope  of  salvation  through 
works,  and  sounding  as  ominous  of  evil  in  men's 
ears,  as  the  cracking  of  ice  beneath  our  feet,  or  the 
roar  of  an  avalanche,  or  the  grating  of  a  keel  on  the 
sunken  reef,  or  the  hammer  that  wakens  the  felon 
from  dreams  of  life  and  liberty,  that  sentence  is  this 
—  "Cursed  is  everyone  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 

Such  is  our  position  ;  and  instead  of  shutting  our 
eyes  to  it,  like  the  foolish  ostrich  that  hides  her 
head  in  the  bush  when  the  hunters  are  at  her  heels, 
it  is  well  to  know,  and  to  face  it,  ^Guthrie^ 

%.  Is  offered  to  an, 

(2331* )  There  are  many  who,  being  conscious  of 
wickedness  and  not  being  Christians,  do  not  see 
why  they  should  ask  Divine  succour.  There  are 
many  who  are  conscious  of  being  bound  by  evil, 
and  they  fain  would  break  away  from  it.  If  only 
they  were  Christians,  and  in  the  Church,  God  would 
help  them ;  but  they  are  sinnen,  and  out  of  the 
Church,  and  they  dare  not  go  to  God.  Many  a 
man  wouid  fain  break  away  from  the  cnp,  but  he 
knows  that  his  own  strength  is  insufficient ;  and  as 
he  K  not  a  Christian,  as  he  has  made  his  invest* 
menis  in  evil,  he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  a  right 
to  draw  upon  the  bank  of  Divine  mercy.  He  keeps 
no  oocuunt  there,  and  he  has  no  reason  to  think 
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Aat  lib  dwck  will  be  honoured  there  If  he  presents 
It. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  hnman  being  in  or  out  of  the 
Cbarch  who  is  not  an  object  of  Divine  compassion 
and  divine  love.  God  may  have  the  love  of  com- 
placency when  His  Spirit  shall  have  drawn  you  more 
and  more  into  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  His  own 
blessed  beauty ;  but  God  is  love,  and  He  will  not 
wait  tor  your  turning  before  He  loves  you.  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  Son  to  die  for  it, 
and  to  die  for  it  while  yet  it  was  in  sin — yea,  and  at 
cnnity  to  Him.  God's  love  precedes  all  retorma* 
tion.  And  there  is  no  man — not  a  drunkard,  not  a 
gambler,  not  a  thiel,  not  a  person  that  i»  filled  tuU 
of  passions  and  appetites — who  has  not  a  right,  to- 
cUy,  now,  here,  in  his  heart,  to  look  up  and  say, 
*'  God  help  me  I  **  Your  sinfulness  is  not  a  reason 
why  you  should  keep  away  from  God.  It  is  the 
▼ery  reason  why  you  should  go  to  Him.  He  is  to 
yoor  soul  what  the  physician  is  to  your  body, 
when  your  body  is  racked  with  pains,  or  is  swollen 
with  disease,  you  go  to  the  physician  that  he  may 
h^  you.  And  so,  the  consciousness  oi  your  sin, 
and  of  the  hatetuhiess  of  it*  is  the  very  reason 'why 
jou  should  go  to  God.  ^Beecher. 

4.  Bxoeada  our  tin. 

(2332.)  Our  &ults  are  like  a  grain  ot  sand  beside 
the  great  mountain  ot  the  mercies  ot  God. 

— Vianney. 

(233:).)  He  is  rich  in  mercy,  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth.  Thy  sins  are  like  a  spark  of  fire 
that  falb  into  the  ocean,  it  is  quenched  presently ; 
to  are  all  thy  sins  in  the  ocean  of  Goa's  men^. 
There  is  not  more  water  in  the  sea,  than  there  is 
meicy  in  God.  — Manton^  1620-1667. 

(2334.)  Oh,  who  can  read  a  Manassth^  a  Ma^* 
daUni,t  a  Saul\  vea,  an  Adam  (who  undid  himself, 
and  a  whole  world  with  him),  in  the  roll  of  pardoned 
sinners,  and  yet  turn  away  from  the  promise,  out  of 
a  fear  that  there  is  not  mercy  enough  in  it  to  serve 
his  turn?  These  are  as  land-marks,  that  show 
what  laree  boundaries  mercy  hath  set  to  itself,  and 
how  iu  It  hath  gone,  even  to  take  into  its  pardon- 
ing arms  the  greatest  sinners,  that  make  not  them- 
adves  incapable  thereof  by  final  impenitency.  It 
were  a  healthful  walk,  poor  doubting  Christian,  for 
thy  tool,  to  go  this  circuit,  and  oft  to  see  where  the 
utmost  stone  is  laid,  and  boundary  set  by  God's 
pfiy<f^ow^jfig  meiGy»  further  than  which  He  will  not 
px  — Cumall^  1617-1679. 

(2335.)  Impossible  it  is,  that  He  should  reject 
any  poor  penitent  sinner,  merely  for  the  greatness 
of  the  sins  he  hath  committed.  It  is  the  exaltation 
ot  His  mercy  (saith  faith)  that  God  hath  in  His  eye 
when  He  promiseth  pardon  to  poor  sinners.  Now, 
which  exalu  this  most,  to  pcrdon  little  or  ^eat 
sinners?  whose  voice  will  be  highest  and  shrillest 
fai  the  song  of  praise,  thinkest  thou  ?  surely  his,  to 
whom  most  is  forgiven  ;  and  therefore  God  cannot 
but  l)e  most  ready  to  pardon  the  greatest  siimers 
when  truly  penitent.  A  physician  that  means  to 
be  famous,  will  not  send  away  those  that  most  need 
his  skill  and  art;  and  only  practise  upon  such 
diseases  as  are  slight  and  ordinary.  They  are  the 
great  cures,  which  ring  far  and  near :  when  one 
given  over  by  himself  and  others,  as  a  dead  man, 
to  hj  th^  skill  and  caie  of  a  physician  rescued  out 


of  the  jaws  of  death,  that  seemed  to  have  enclosed 
him,  and  raised  to  health.  This  commends  him  to 
all  that  hear  of  it,  and  gains  him  more  reputation 
than  a  whole  year's  practice  in  ordinary  cures. 

— Gurfiolif  16 1 7-1679. 

(2336.)  Why  dost  thou  not  believe  in  Gods 
mercy?  Is  it  thy  sins  discourage?  God's  mercy 
can  pardon  great  sins,  nay,  because  they  are  great 
(Ps.  XXV.  11).  The  sea  covers  great  rocks  as  well 
as  lesser  sands.  —  ^a/j<r/i,  1696. 

(3337- )  You  cannot  believe  too  much  in  God's 
mercy.  You  cannot  expect  too  much  at  His  hands. 
He  is  "able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
that  we  ask  or  think."  No  sin  is  so  great  but  that^ 
coming  straight  from  it,  a  repentant  sinner  may 
hope  and  believe  that  all  God's  love  will  be  lavished 
upon  him,  and  the  ridiest  of  God's  gifts  granted  to 
his  desires.  Even  if  our  transgression  be  aggravated 
by  a  previous  life  of  godliness,  and  have  given  tha 
enemies  great  occasion  to  blaspheme,  as  David  did, 
yet  David's  penitence  may  in  our  souls  lead  on  to 
David's  hope,  and  the  answer  will  not  fail  us.  Let 
no  sin,  however  dark,  however  repeated,  drive  us  to 
despair  of  ourselves,  because  it  hides  from  us  our 
loving  Saviour.  Though  beaten  back  again  and 
again  by  the  surge  of  our  passions  and  sins,  like 
some  poor  shipwrecked  sailor  sucked  back  with 
every  retreating  wave  and  tossed  about  in  the  angry 
surf,  yet  keep  your  face  towards  the  beach  where 
there  is  safety,  and  you  will  struggle  through  it  all* 
and,  though  it  were  but  on  some  floating  boards 
and  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  will  come  safe  to 
land.  He  will  uphold  you  with  His  Spirit,  and 
lake  away  the  weight  of  sin  that  would  sink  you,  by 
His  forgiving  mercy,  and  bring  you  out  of  all  the 
weltering  waste  of  waters  to  the  solid  shore. 

— MaclartM. 

5.  Is  accorded  instantly. 

(2338.)  It  is  harder  to  get  sin  felt  by  the  creature^ 
than  the  burden,  when  felt,  removed,  by  the  hand 
of  a  forgiving  God.  Never  was  tender-hearted 
surgeon  more  willing  to  take  up  the  vein,  and  bind 
up  the  wound  of  his  fainting  patient  when  he  hath 
bled  enough,  than  God  is  by  His  pardoning  mercy 
to  ease  the  troubled  spirit  of  a  mourning  penitent. 

— Gttrnallf  1017-1679. 

(2339.)  God  will  pardon  a  repentant  sinner  more 
quickly  than  a  mother  would  snatch  her  child  out 
of  the  fire.  — Vianfuy. 

e.  How  wonderfnlly  we  are  urged  to  seek  it 

(2340.)  If  a  judge  of  an  assize  should  say  to  a 
felon,  or  some  malefactor  in  the  gaol,  *'  Confess  but 
your  faults  and  become  an  honest  man,  I  will  pardon 
you ;  and  not  only  so,  but  you  shall  be  made  a 
justice  of  peace,  or  some  great  man,  whereby  you 
shall  have  power  to  judge  and  examine  others!" 
surely,  he  would,  upon  this  promise,  be  moved 
quickly  to  confess  the  felony  and  forego  his  theft. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  makes 
great  tenders  of  mercy,  that  if  a  sinner  will  truly 
and  from  his  heart  confess  his  sins,  and  resolve  to 
leave  them,  he  shall  have  pardon  ;  slikI  not  only  so, 
but  he  shall  be  made  a  king  and  priest  unto  God 
the  Father,  an  heir  of  God,  and  joint-heir  with 
Christ  Jesus.  ^JiiiL 

T.  ItislneXbaiistnae. 

(234.1.)  There  is  as  great  an  ability  in  God.  when 
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we  are  Id  need  of  new  mercieSt  as  there  wat  when 
He  gave  former  onet ;  nay,  as  much  as  there  was 
from  eternity.  lie  is  not  a  God  whose  arm  is 
Aortened,  that  Is  not  what  He  was,  or  shall  ever 
cease  to  be  what  He  is :  "  Is  My  hand  shortened 
at  all  that  I  cannot  redeem,  or  have  I  no  power  to 
deliver?"  He  is  alwa^  "  I  am  that  I  am/'  There 
b  no  diminution  of  light  in  the  sun  no  more  that 
there  was  at  the  first  moment  of  its  creation,  and 
the  last  man  upon  earth  shall  enjoy  as  much  of  it 
as  we  do  now.  No  more  does  the  Father  of  lights 
lose  by  imparting  it  to  others.  Thus  we  light  many 
candles  at  a  torch,  yet  it  bums  never  the  dimmer. 
Standing  waters  may  be  drawn  dry,  but  a  fountain 
cannot  God  is  a  spring,  this  day  and  to-morrow, 
Jehovah  unchangeable.  The  God  of  Isaac  is  not 
like  Isaac,  that  had  one  blessing  and  no  more  ;  He 
has  as  much  now  as  He  had  the  first  moment  that 
mercy  streamed  from  Him  to  His  creature,  and  the 
same  for  as  many  as  shall  believe  in  Christ  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  nay,  the  more  we  receive  from 
(!od  in  a  way  of  faith,  the  more  God  has  for  us.  A 
believer's  harvest  for  present  mercies  is  his  seed- 
time for  more.  The  more  mercies  he  reaps,  the 
more  hopes  of  future  mercy  he  has.  God's  mercies, 
when  full-blown,  seed  again  and  come  up  thicker. 
Can  the  creature  want  more  than  the  Everlasting 
Fountain  can  supply?  Can  the  creature's  indigency 
be  greater  than  God's  sufficiency?  What  an  irra- 
tional  way  of  arguing  was  that  :  "  He  smote  the 
rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out ;  can  He  give  bread 
also?  can  He  provide  for  His  people?"  as  if  He 
that  filled  their  cup  could  not  spreaa  their  table,  as 
if  He  that  had  a  hidden  cellar  for  their  drink  had  not 
a  secret  and  as  full  a  cupboard  for  their  meat  Do 
we  want  mercies  for  soul  and  body  ?  Look  to  the 
Rock  whence  former  mercies  were  hewn  1  the  same 
fulness  can  supply  again. 

^Ckamock^  162S-16S0. 

(2342.)  A  benevolent  person  gave  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  a  hundred  pounds  to  dispense  to  a  poor  minister, 
and  thinkins  it  was  too  much  to  send  him  all  at 
once,  Mr.  Hill  forwarded  five  pounds  in  a  letter, 
with  simplv  these  words  within  the  envelope,  "  More 
to  follow.  In  a  few  day's  time,  the  good  man 
received  another  letter  by  the  post — and  letters  by 
the  post  were  rarities  in  those  days ;  this  second 
messenger  contained  another  five  pounds,  with  the 
same  motto,  **  And  more  to  follow, '  A  dav  or  two 
after  came  a  third  and  a  fourth,  and  still  the  same 
promise,  "And  more  to  follow."  Till  the  whole 
sum  had  been  received  the  astonished  minister  was 
made  familiar  with  the  cheering  words,  "And  more 
to  follow." 

Everv  blessing  that  comes  from  God  is  sent  with 
the  selfsame  message,  "  And  more  to  follow."  '*  I 
forgive  you  your  sins,  but  there's  more  to  follow." 
"  I  justify  you  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  but 
there's  more  to  follow."  "  I  adopt  you  into  My 
fiunily,  but  there's  more  to  follow."  *'I  educate 
you  for  heaven,  but  there's  more  to  follow.**  "I 
give  you  grace  upon  grace,  but  there's  more  to 
follow."  **  I  have  heli^  you  even  to  old  ace,  but 
there's  still  more  to  follow."  •*  1  will  uphold  you 
in  the  hour  of  death,  and  as  you  are  passing  into  the 
world  of  spirits  My  mercy  shall  still  continue  with 
you,  and  when  you  land  in  the  world  to  come  there 
■hall  still  be  MORK  to  follow."       ^^purgeon, 

(2343.)  It  is  by  no  means  pleasant  when  reading 
an  interesting  article  in  your  magazine  to  find  your- 


self polled  up  short  with  the  ominous  words,  ^^UH 
continued"  Yet  they  are  words  of  good  cheer  if 
applied  to  other^  matters.  What  a  comfort  to  re- 
member that  the'Lord's  mercy  and  loving-kindness 
is  to  be  continued t  >luch  as  we  have  experienced 
in  the  long  years  of  our  pilgrimage,  we  have  hy  no 
means  outlived  eternal  love.  Providential  goodnesi 
is  an  endless  chain,  a  stream  which  follows  the 
pilgrim,  a  wheel  perpetually  revolving^  a  star  for 
ever  shining,  and  leading  us  to  the  place  where  He 
U  who  was  once  a  bab«  in  Bethlehem.  All  the 
volumes  which  record  the  doings  of  Divine  grace  ar» 
but  part  of  a  series  to  be  comtmued,     "^Spur^i 


(2344.)  I  know  of  a  fother  who,  after  his  no 
came  back  the  fourth  time,  said,  '*  No !  I  forgave 
you  three  times,  but  I  will  never  forgive  you  again.** 
And  the  son  went  off  and  died.  But  God  takes 
back  His  children  the  thousandth  time  as  cheerfully 
as  the  first  As  easily  as  with  my  handkerchief  I 
strike  the  dust  off  this  book,  God  will  wipe  out  all 
our  sins. 

Oh  this  mercy  of  God  1  I  am  told  it  is  an  ocean. 
Then  I  place  on  it  four  swift-sailing  craft,  with 
compass,  and  charts,  and  choice  rigging,  and  skilful 
navigators,  and  I  tell  them  to  launch  away,  and 
discover  for  me  the  extent  of  this  ocean.  That 
cm  A  puts  out  in  one  direction,  and  sails  to  the 
north  ;  this  to  the  south ;  this  to  the  east ;  this  to 
the  west.  They  crowd  on  all  their  canvas,  and  sail 
ten  thousand  years,  and  one  day  come  up  the  har- 
bour of  heaven ;  and  I  shout  to  them  from  the 
beach,  "Have  you  found  the  shore?"  and  they 
answer, .  '*  No  shore  to  God's  mercy.**  Swift  angels, 
despatched  from  the  throne,  attempt  to  go  across 
it.  For  a  million  years  thev  fly  and  fly  ;  but  then 
come  back  and  fola  their  wings  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  cry,  "No  shore  1  no  shore  to  God*s 
mercy  1 "  — TcUnutgjt, 

(2345.)  And  now  we  beseech  of  Thee  that  we 
may  have  every  day  some  such  sense  of  the  ful- 
ness of  God's  mercy  and  of  the  power  of  God 
around  about  us,  as  we  have  of  the  fulness  of  the 
light  of  heaven  before  us.  Our  tapers  we  trim,  and 
we  fear  lest  the  lamp  shall  go  out  without  oil ;  but 
none  of  us  have  ever  had  a  thought  or  a  care  lest 
the  sun  should  be  emptied,  or  lest  the  air  should 
be  exhausted.  The  supply  is  over-abundant,  and 
the  waste  is  infinitely  more  than  that  which  we  use. 

— Beecker^ 

8.  Itnat  bt  peraonally  aongbt. 

(2346.)  As  a  man  is  saved  by  catching  hold  of  a 
cabie  ;  God's  mercy  is  a  great  cable  let  down  from 
heaven  to  us ;  now,  taking  fast  hold  of  this  cable  by 
fiiLith,  we  are  saved.  — Watson^  1696. 

(2347.)  If  God  show  mercy  to  thousands,  labour 
to  know  that  this  mercy  is  for  you.  *'  He  is  the  God 
of  my  mercy*'  (Ps.  lix.  17).  A  man  that  was  ready 
to  drown,  saw  a  rainbow ;  saith  he,  "  What  am  I 
the  better,  though  God  will  not  drown  the  world, 
if  I  drown  ?  **  So,  what  are  we  the  better  God  is 
merciful,  if  we  perish  ?  let  us  labour  to  know  God's 
special  mercy  is  for  us.  — fVatsom^  1696. 

•.  Is  llmttwl  to  tbis  lifia. 

(2348. )  Let  us  take,  heed,  for  mercy  is  Hke  a  rain- 
bow, which  God  set  in  the  clouds  to  remember 
mankind  :  it  shines  here  as  long  as  it  is  not  hin* 
dered ;  but  we  must  never  look  for  it  after  it  is 
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aighty  «|id  it  thines  not  in  the  other  world.    If  we 
icnise  mercar  here,  we  shall  have  justice  there. 

— Jeremy  Taylor^  161^-1667. 

10.  It  not  to  1M  almsod. 

(2349.)  Take  heed  of  abusing  this  mercy  of  God. 
Sock  not  poison  out  of  the  sweet  flower  of  God's 
anercy :  do  not  think,  that  tbecause  God  is  merclAil, 
you  may  go  on  in  sin ;  this  is  to  make  mercy  be- 
come your  enemy.  None  niight  touch  the  ark  but 
the  priests,  who  bjr  their  omce  were  more  holy; 
none  may  touch  this  ark  of  God's  mercy  but  such 
as  are  resolved  to  be  holy.  1  o  sin  because  mercy 
abounds,  is  the  devil's  logic  He  that  sins  because 
of  mercy,  is  like  one  that  wounds  his  head  because 
he  hath  a  plaister  \  he  that  sins  because  of  God's 
mercy,  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy.  Mercy 
abused  turns  to  fury.  "  If  he  bless  himself,  saying, 
I  shall  have  peace  though  I  walk  after  the  imat^ina- 
tions  of  my  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to  thirst,  the 
Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  the  anger  of  the  \jat^ 
and  His  jealousy  shall,  smoke  against  that  man." 
Nothing  sweeter  than  mercy  when  it  is  improved  ; 
nothing  fiercer,  when  it  is  abused ;  nothing  colder 
than  Ittd,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mine ;  nothing 
moie  scalding  than  lead,  when  it  is  heated  ;  no- 
thing blunter  than  iron ;  nothine  sharper,  when  it 
b  whetted.  **  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them 
that  fear  him."  Mercy  is  not  for  them  that  sin  and 
fear  not,  but  for  them  that  fear  and  sin  not.  God's 
mercy  is  an  holy  mercy ;  where  it  pardons,  it  heals. 

— Watson^  1696. 

(335a)  Would  we  not  cry.  Shame  of  him,  who 
had  a  friend  alwajrs  feeding  him  with  money,  and 
he  should  betray  and  injure  that  firiend.  llius  un- 
gratefully do  sinners  deal  with  God,  th^  do  not 
onlv  forget  His  mercies,  but  abuse  them.  '*  When  I 
had  fed  them  to  the  full,  they  then  committed 
adultery."  Oh  how  horrid  is  this,  to  sin  against  a 
bountinil  God  I  to  strike  (as  it  were)  those  hands 
that  relieve  us  1  This  gives  a  dye  and  tincture  to 
men's  sins,  and  makes  them  crimson.  How  many 
nuike  a  dart  of  God's  mercies,  and  shoot  at  Him  ? 
He  fives  them  wit,  and  thev  serve  the  devil  with 
it ;  He  gives  them  strength,  and  they  waste  it 
among  harlots ;  He  gives  them  bread  to  eat,  and 
they  lif^  up  the  heel  against  Him.  '*  Jeshurun  waxed 
£st,  and  kicked."  These  are  like  Absalom,  who, 
as  soon  as  David  his  lather  kissed  him,  plotted 
treason  against  him  (2  Sam.  xv.  10).  Like  the 
mule,  who  kicks  the  dam  after  she  hath  given  it 
milk.  Those  who  sin  against  their  giver,  and 
abuse  God's  royal  favours,  the  mercies  of  God  will 
come  in  as  witnesses  against  them.  What  smoother 
than  oil  ?  But  if  it  be  heated,  what  more  scalding  ? 
What  tweeter  than  mercy?  But  if  it  be  abus<Kt, 
what  BM>re  dreadful  ?    It  turns  to  fuiy. 

-^Walsm^  1696. 

XXV.   HIS  GRACE. 

U  Xs  iifvr  BMdftal. 

(2351.)  All  our  power  for  tacred  performances  b 
m  holly  from  another ;  "  Not  that  we  are  sufficient 
of  ourselves  to  think  anything."  To  think,  we 
suppose,  b  an  easy  thing ;  but  unless  God  hHp,  it 
b  too  hard  for  us.  God  gave  Israel  their  manna 
cveiy  day,  or  they  could  not  have  subsisted.  God 
must  give  us  fresn  supplies  of  His  Spirit  in  every 
duty,  or  they  cannot  be  rightly  performed.  The 
greatest  fulness  of  a  Christian  is  not  the  fulness  of 


a  fountain,  but 
b  letting  out, 
conduit,  which 
wavs  receiving 
disbursements 
such  must  his 
quickly  prove  a 


of  a  vessel,  which,  because  alwrnvs 
must  be  always  taking  in.  The 
b  continually  runnii^,  must  be  al* 
from  the  river.  The  Chrbtian's 
are  great  and  constant ;  therefore 
incomes  from  God  be,  or  he  will 
bankrupt.         ^^Swmncck^  1673. 


(2352.)  Our  preservation  from  evil  and  perse- 
verance in  good  b  a  most  free  unmerited  favour,  the 
elfect  of  God*s  renewed  grace  in  the  course  of  our 
lives.  Without  His  special  assistance,  we  should 
eveiy  hour  forsake  Him,  and  provoke  Him  to  for- 
sake us.  As  the  iron  cannot  ascend  or  hang  in  the 
air  longer  than  the  virtue  of  the  loadstone  draws  it, 
so  our  aflections  cannot  ascend  to  those  glorious 
things  that  are  above  without  the  continually 
attracting  power  of  grace.      — /f<i/<r,  1625-1699. 

(2353.)  Alas,  O  Lord,  what  am  I  when  left  to 
myself  but  a  dry  parched  ground,  which,  being  rent 
on  eveiy  side,  witnesses  its  thirst  for  rain  from 
heaven,  but  which  in  t)ie  meantime  is  dispersed  by 
the  wind  and  reduced  to  dust.  — Francis  at  Sa/es. 

(2354.)  As  the  earth  can  produce  nothing  unless 
it  is  fertilised  by  the  sun,  so  we  can  do  nothing  with- 
out the  grace  of  God.  — Vuinney* 

(2355.)  It  (frrace)  b  God  taking  the  sinner  by  the 
hand,  and  wishing  to  teach  him  to  walk.  We  are 
like  little  children,  we  do  not  know  how  to  walk 
on  the  road  to  heaven  ;  we  stagger,  we  fah,  unless 
the  hand  of  God  b  always  ready  to  support  us. 

The  grace  of  God  helps  us  to  walk,  and  supports 
us.  He  b  as  necessary  to  us  as  crutclies  are  to  a 
lame  man.  — Vianney, 

(2356.)  I^  the  lily  be  exposed  to  the  scorching 
sun,  and  deprived  of  the  refreshing  dew,  and  its 
leaves  will  droop  and  die.  Just  so  the  Christian  : 
let  him  be  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  indwell- 
ing corruption,  the  world's  cares,  and  Satan*s  wiles, 
without  the  dew  of  God's  grace,  he  will  not  advance 
in  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  But  when  that  de- 
scends, his  leaves  stand  erect,  and,  like  the  lily,  his 
growth  is  rapid.  Integrity  strengthens,  benevolence 
expands,  holiness  opens  in  all  its  lily-like  loveliness, 
and  in  due  time  the  plant  is  removed  to  the  paradise 
of  God,  there  to  bloom  in  unfading  beauty. 

— Jiackson, 

(3357)  l^c  <^^  o^  breathing  which  I  performed 
yesterday  will  not  keep  me  alive  to-day ;  I  must 
continue  to  breathe  afresh  eveiy  moment,  or  animal 
life  ceases.  In  like  manner,  yesterday's  grace  and 
spiritual  strength  must  be  renewed,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  continue  to  breathe  on  my  soul,  from 
moment  to  moment,  in  order  to  my  enjoying  the 
consolations,  and  to  my  working  the  works  of  God. 

—Toplady^  1740-1778. 

(2358.)  What  man  can  re-create  himself?  I  go, 
in  January,  into  my  garden.  This  plum  tree  has 
ceased  growing.  So  has  that  peat  tree — and  so  have 
all  these  other  trees.  And  my  flowers,  to  all  appear* 
ance.  are  dead.  And  I  propose  a  resurrection.  It 
may  be  that  by  building  a  shelter  around  one  single 
plant  or  tree,  I  can  thaw  out  the  soil,  and  by  artifi- 
cial heat  wake  up  the  dormant  bud,  and  bring  spring 
into  it.  But  what  man  can  enclose  hb  whoie  garden, 
and  bring  summer  into  that  in  the  middle  of  winter  2 
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And  If  a  man  can't  do  this  with  his  garden,  who  can 
do  it  with  his  whole  farm  ?  It  is  a  task  that  defies 
all  human  power.  Not  till  God  calls  tiie  sun,  and 
it  comes  hastening  back,  full  of  vivific  powers,  and 
fruitful  influeuces — ^not  till  then  does  the  soil  heave^ 
and  the  root  swell,  and  the  leaf  shoot  forth,  and  the 
bud  protrude,  and  the  blossom  exhale,  and  all  things 
show  that  more  than  a  man,  with  his  artificial  appli- 
ances, is  at  work. 

Now,  with  regard  to  a  man's  character,  it  is  true 
that,  so  far  as  any  special  disposition  is  concerned, 
the  power  of  the  will  to  do  right  or  wront;  is  un- 
doubted. You  can  correct  a  smele  habit ;  but  the 
mat  outlying  domain  of  the  soul,  with  its  multitu- 
dinous habits,  formed  and  forming — what  man  can 
look  upon  this  and  lay,  "  By  the  power  of  my  own 
volition,  I  will  bring  up  food  where  there  is  evil  ; 
love  shall  rule  where  selfisnness  reigns  ?  "  There  is 
not  one  single  moment  when  a  man  does  not  run 
away  from  himself;  when  his  disposition  does  not 
break  loose  from  his  will.  It  is  not  till  some  influ- 
ence from  God  is  Khed  down  upon  a  man,  vivifying 
him  as  summer  vivifies  the  soil,  that  he  feels,  '*7 
have  hope."  Therefore  it  is  said,  "Work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembline,"  as  a  man 
must  that  works  in  such  a  crater  as  the  human  heart ; 
"  for  it  ii  God  which  workelh  in  you." 

1,  BT«r  aTallaULiL 

(2359-)  When  a  child  has  been  away  all  day  lon^, 
playing  truant,  and  the  afternoon  comes,  and  with  it 
nunger  and  the  necessity  of  shelter,  he  must  go  home; 
and  he  goes  towards  his  father's  house,  thinking  to 
himself  what  plausible  lie  to  tell — how  he  can  make 
tattered  truth  seem  like  an  unrent  garment.  And 
so,  with  an  ill-feigned  appearance  of  innocence, 
tmd  perhaps  with  a  forced  smile  on  his  face,  he  enters 
the  door,  trying  to  look  as  if  he  were  not  a  guilty 
child.  He  runs  with  alacrity  to  perform  every 
errand  imposed  upon  him.  His  conduct,  however, 
is  suspicious ;  for  he  is  too  good  for  an  innocent  child. 
Ha  tninks  nothing  is  known  of  his  disoljedience. 
But  while  he  sits  with  the  family  at  tea,  the  burden 
on  his  mind  grows  heavier  and  heavier;  and  he 
says  to  himself,  *'  They  are  very  kind  to  me,  and  if 
I  thought  that  they  knew  it  all,  and  they  were  so 
kind,  how  happy  I  should  be  I "  He  expects  that  they 
will  find  it  out,  and  that  then  there  will  be  a  time 
of  it.  Now  his  father  and  mother  are  pleasant 
toward  him,  but  he  thinks  that  by  and  by  it  will 
come  out,  and  that  then  will  follow  chastisement 
and  trouble.  And  that  great  undiscovered  guilt  in 
the  soul,  that  account  yet  to  be  settled,  takes  away 
all  the  joys  of  his  home,  and  makes  the  evening  a 
torment.  But  if,  when  he  came  in,  his  mother  had 
stolen  behind  him,  and  said  to  him  in  a  gentle  tone, 
"  We  know  it  all,  my  child  ;  we  are  sorry  ;  but  we 
shall  say  nothing  about  it ;  we  shall  let  it  pass,"  the 
child  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  all  known  and 
forgiven,  and  that  he  was  the  recipient  of  so  much 
love,  not  because  they  did  not  know  it,  but  because 
knowing  it  they  saw  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should 
be  passed  by,  and  not  laid  to  his  account,  how  sweet 
to  nim  would  have  been  his  father's  and  mother's 
kindness  1  It  would  have  brought  tears  to  his  eyes 
as  it  had  never  done  before.  Aud  when  he  went  to 
his  couch  at  night,  how  sweet  would  their  unscoid- 
ing  forgiveness  have  been  to  him  1  It  would  have 
b^n  all  the  sweeter  because  all  the  time  they  knew 
his  guilt. 


Now,  the  apostle  says,  "With  yoor  guilt,  with 
your  trouble,  go  before  God."  lie  knows  aU. 
What  nobody  else  knows,  He  knows.  He  knowt 
what  even  tUe  wife  of  your  bosom  does  not  know. 
He  knovrs  what  has  never  been  divulged  to  any  liv- 
ing souL  Wicked  thoughts  and  intentions  in  con* 
nection  with  your  business,  which  perhaps  no  maa 
knows  except  yourself.  He  knows.  And  when  yon 
feel  an  impulse  to  go  before  God,  do  not  say,  "  I 
would  go  ;  but  that  crime."  He  knew  of  that  crime 
before  He  invited  you  to  go  to  Him.  Do  not  say, 
*'  I  would  go ;  but  that  unwashed  lusL"  He  has 
known  that  lust  from  the  beginning.  '*  All  things 
are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do."  "  Let  us,  therefore,"  says 
the  apostle,  "come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  eiacey 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help.** 
Grace  to  help — that  is  it :  grace  to  help  you  out  of 
your  sin.  Let  no  one,  then,  who  has  a  sense  of  his 
sinfulness,  who  is  truly  repentant,  and  who  is  striving 
to  do,  better,  hesitate  to  go  to  God,  saying,  "  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  help  me."  — Beecher. 

(2360.)  The  truth  of  the  bountifulness  and  laT]ge* 
ness  of  God's  grace  and  goodness  is  true  for  every* 
body,  provided  everybody  will  put  himself  in  n 
relation  to  take  it.  The  reason  why  the  sun  pro- 
duces in  one  place  geraniums,  camellias,  araleas,  all 
forms  of  exquisite  flowers  and  does  not  produce 
them  in  another  place,  is  not  in  the  sun.  The  cause 
of  the  difference  is  in  the  use  to  which  you  put  the 
sun.  It  shines  on  tne  south  side  of  my  bain,  and 
what  does  it  produce  there  ?  A  warm  spot,  where 
chickens  and  cows  gather.  It  shines  on  the  south 
side  of  my  neighbour's  barn,  and  what  does  it  pco« 
duce  there?  Flowers  and  grapes.  What  is  the 
reason  of  the  difference?  Does  the  sun  change / 
No^  but  it  is  put  to  different  uses.  It  is  just  the 
same  sun,  with  just  the  same  vivific  power  to  all ; 
but  its  effects  are  different  when  it  is  differently 
employed.  In  one  man's  hands  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  because  he  does  not  make  any  use  of  it ; 
but  in  another  man's  hands  it  amounts  to  a  great 
deal,  because  he  does  make  use  of  it,  and  makes  it 
do  a  great  deal  for  him.  The  nature  of  God  is  the 
same  to  all  men,  but  the  effects  are  not  the  same 
on  all  men ;  because  they  do  not  all  put  it  to  the 
same  uses.  — JJ,  fV,  Beeeker, 

S.  Unmerited. 

(2361.)  The  way  to  heaven  lies,  not  over  a  toll- 
bridge,  but  over  a  free-bridge  ;  even  the  unmerited 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Grace  finds  us  b^gars,  and  always  leaves  us 
debtors.  — Topidiy,  1740*1778. 

(2362.)  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  God  is  such 
an  one  as  ourselves.  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the 
patronage  of  a  great  man,  we  very  naturally  think 
we  must  say  or  do  something  that  may  acquire  his 
esteem,  tmd  recommend  us  to  his  notice.  Thus 
would  we  also  treat  with  God ;  when,  alas  1  the 
plain  truth  is,  we  can  have,  and  say,  and  do,  nothing 
that  He  approves,  until  He  Himself  give  it  of  His 
fiee  grace,  and  work  it  in  us  by  His  SpiriL 


C  AU-rafflolsnti. 

(2363.)  The  heart  of  every  believer  is  like  a  vessel 
with  a  narrow  neck,  which,  being  cast  into  the  sea, 
b  not  filled  at  the  first  easily,  but  by  reason  of  the 
strait  passage  receiveth  water  drop  by  drop.  Thus 
God  giveth  unto  us  even  a  sea  of  mer^,  bat  the 
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on  our  part  Is  tpprehended  and  received  by 
little  and  little :  we  go  from  strength  to  strengtlii, 
from  grace  to  grace,  and  from  one  degree  of  vinae 
toanc^er.  — ^(C?^/,  1560- 1643. 

(2364.)  Go  and  ransack  thy  heart,  Christian,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  find  ont  thy  wants,  acquaint 
thyself  with  all  thv  weaknesses,  and  set  them  before 
the  Almifi;hty,  as  the  widow  her  empty  vessels  before 
the  prophet ;  hadst  thou  more  than  thou  canst 
bring  tnou  mayst  have  them  all  filled. 

^Gumailt  1617-1679. 

(2365.)  The  Gospel  supposeth  a  power  going 
along  with  it,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  works 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  to  quicken,  and  excite,  and 
assist  them  in  their  duty.  And  if  it  were  not  so, 
the  exhortations  of  preachers  would  be  nothing 
else  but  a  cruel  and  bitter  mocking  of  sinners,  and 
an  iffonical  insulting  over  the  misery  and  weakness 
.of  poor  creatures ;  and  for  ministers  to  preach,  or 
people  to  hear  sermons,  upon  other  terms,  would  be 
the  vainest  expense  of  time,  and  the  idlest  thing  we 
do  all  the  week  ;  and  all  our  dissuasives  from  sin, 
and  exhortations  to  holiness  and  a  good  life,  and 
vehement  persuasions  of  men  to  strive  to  get  to 
heaven  and  to  escape  hell,  would  be  just  as  il  one 
ihould  urge  a  blind  man.  by  many  reasons  and  argu- 
ments taken  from  the  advantages  of  sight  and  the 
comfort  ol  that  sense  and  the  beauty  of  external 
objects,  by  all  means  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  be- 
hold the  delights  of  nature,  to  see  his  way  and  to 
look  to  his  steps,  and  should  upbraid  him,  and  be 
Teiy  angry  with  him,  for  not  domg  so. 

— Tillotson^  1630-1694. 

(2366.)  There  it  in  God  not  only  a  sufficiency, 
Imt  a  redundancy  ;  He  is  not  only  full  as  a  vessel, 
but  as  a  spring.  Other  things  can  no  more  fill  the 
•oul,  than  a  mariner's  breath  can  fill  the  sails  of  a 
ship :  but  in  God  is  a  cornucopia,  an  infinite  ful- 
ness ;  He  hath  enough  to  fill  tne  angels,  therefore 
enough  to  fill  us.  — Watson^  1696. 

(23^7.)  God  is  a  tnn,  which,  though  but  one,  is 
■uffioent  to  enlighten  and  vivify  a  whole  world. 

— idichd  U  Fauchiur. 

(236S.)  The  moral  impotence  in  men  to  vanquish 
their  lusts,  though  it  will  be  no  apology  at  the  day 
of  Judgment,  will  discourage  them  from  making 
resistance  :  for  who  will  attempt  an  impossibility? 
Despair  relaxes  the  active  powers,  cuts  the  nerves 
of  our  endeavours,  and  blunts  the  edge  of  industry. 
Tia  related  of  the  West  Indians,  that  upon  the  first 
incursion  of  the  Spaniards  into  their  country,  they 
tamely  yielded  to  their  tyranny ;  for  seeing  them 
dad  in  amour  which  their  spears  could  not  pierce, 
they  fancied  them  to  be  the  children  of  the  tun,  in- 
▼nlnerable  and  immortaL  But  an  Indian  carrying 
^  Spaniard  over  the  water,  resolved  to  tiy  whether 
be  were  mortal,  and  plunged  him  into  the  river  so 
long  that  he  was  drowned.  From  that  experiment 
they  took  courage,  and  resolved  to  kill  their  enemies, 
who  were  capable  of  dying,  and  recover  their  dear 
liberty,  lost  by  such  a  foolish  conceit  Tlius  men 
will  languish  in  a  worse  servitude  if  they  fancy  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  their  intimate  enemies,  to  be  in- 
ieparable.  Fear  congeals  the  spirits,  and  disables 
from  noble  enterprises,  which  hope  persuades,  and 
eonrage  executes.  Now  we  have  an  army  of  oon- 
^oeron  to  cnooatage  ut  In  the  spiritual  war  with 


the  flesh,  the  world,  and  Satan,  enemies  tn  com* 
bination  against  us.  How  many  saints  have  pre- 
served themselves  unspotted  from  the  most  alluring 
temptations  I  They  were  not  statues,  without 
sensible  faculties,  they  were  not  without  a  conflict 
of  carnal  passions,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit  subdued 
them  ;  ana  though  some  obtained  a  clearer  victory 
than  others,  yet  all  were  victorious  by  divine  grace 

— Salter, 

(2369.)  It  is  equally  easy  for  God  to  supply  our 
greatest  as  our  smallest  wants,  to  carry  our  heaviest 
as  our  lightest  burden — just  as  it  is  as  easy  for  the 
great  ocean  to  bear  on  her  bosom  a  ship  of  war 
with  all  its  guns  and  crew  aboard,  as  a  fisherman's 
boat,  or  the  tiniest  craft  that  floats,  falling  and 
rising  on  her  swelL  — Guthrie, 

(2370.)  The  grace  of  God  is  marked  by  the  afflu- 
ence which  characterises  all  His  works.  What 
abundance  in  that  sun  which  has  shown  so  many 
thousand  years,  and  yet  presents  no  appearance  of 
exhaustion,  no  sign  of  decay  I  What  abundance  of 
stars  bespangle  the  sky  ;  of  leaves  clothe  the  forest ; 
of  raindrops  fail  in  the  shower  ;  of  dews  sparkle 
on  the  grass  ;  of  snow-flakes  within  the  winter  hills  ; 
of  flowers  adorn  the  meadow ;  of  living  creatures 
that,  walking;  on  the  ground,  or  playing  in  the  waters, 
or  burrowin;;  in  the  soil,  or  dancing  in  the  sun- 
beams, or  flying  in  the  air,  find  a  home  in  eveij 
element — but  that  red  fire  in  which,  type  of  hell, 
all  beauty  perishes  and  all  life  expires  I 

l*his  lavish  profusion  of  lire,  and  forms,  and 
beauty,  in  nature,  is  an  emblem  of  the  affluence  of 
grace,  of  God's  saving,  sanctifying  grace.  In  Christ 
all  fulness  dwells.  We  are  complete  in  Him. 
There  is  in  His  blood  sufficient  virtue  to  discharge 
all  the  sins  of  a  guilty  world,  and  in  His  Spirit 
sufficient  power  to  cleanse  the  foulest  and  break  the 
hardest  heart.  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  me,  says 
God,  but  in  Yourselves.  Try  me  herewith,  He 
says — ask,  seek,  knock  1  Who  does  will  find  that 
it  IS  only  a  faint  image  of  the  plentitude  of  erace 
we  liehold  in  that  palace-scene  where  the  King, 
looking  kindly  on  a  lovely  suppliant,  bends  from 
his  throne  to  extend  his  golden  sceptre,  and  says, 
''What  is  thy  petition,  and  what  is  thy  request. 
Queen  Esther,  and  it  shall  be  given  thee  to  the  hall 
of  my  kingdom  ?  "  — Guthrie, 

(2371.)  Men  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  riches 
of  God's  grace.  They  love  to  nurse  their  cares,  and 
seem  as  uneasy  without  some  fret,  as  an  old  friar 
would  be  without  his  hair  girdle.  1'hey  are  com- 
manded to  cast  their  cares  upon  the  Lord  ;  but, 
even  when  they  attempt  it,  they  do  not  fail  to  catch 
them  up  again,  and  think  it  meritorious  to  walk 
burdened.  They  take  God's  ticket  to  heaven,  and 
then  put  their  baggage  on  their  shoulders,  and 
tramp,  tiamp,  the  whole  way  there  afoot 

'-^Beechtr. 
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(S372.)  A  man  says  to  his  agent,  *'  I  want  you  to 
on  a  business  tour  for  me.  First  go  to  Bufifala 
__ere  is  the  money,  and  here  are  the  directions  that 
you  will  need  while  there.  Thence  go  to  Cleveland, 
and  there  you  will  find  remittances  and  further  direc- 
tions. When  you  get  to  Cincinnati  you  will  find  other 
remittances  and  other  directions.  At  St.  Louis  you 
win  find  others ;  and  at  New  Orleans  still  others." 
"  But,"  says  the  agent,  *'  suppose  when  I  get  to 
Cleveland,  or  any  of  the  other  placet,  I  thonld  not 
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fiad  anything?*  He  is  lo  afraid  that  he  will 
not,  that  he  asks  the  man  to  give  him  money  and 
directions  for  the  whole  tour  before  he  starts.  "  No, " 
says  the  roan,  *'it  will  be  sufficient  if  joxx  have  the 
money  and  directions  you  need  for  each  place  when 
jpfa  get  to  it :  and  when  yon  do  get  to  it  you  will 
and  them  there." 

Now  God  sends  us  in  the  same  wmy.  He  says, 
"  Here  is  your  duty  for  to-day,  and  the  means  with 
which  to  do  It  To-morrow  you  will  find  remit- 
tances and  further  directions ;  next  week  you  will 
find  other  remittances  and  other  directions;  next 
month  you  will  find  others;  and  next  year  still 
others.  I  will  be  with  you  at  all  times,  and  will 
see  that  you  have  strength  for  every  emergency/' 

(2373-)  Suppose  I  were  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  and  before  I  started,  were  to  go  to 
Brown  Brothers  &  Ca,  and  obtain  letters  of  credit 
for  the  cities  of  London,  Jericho,  &c.  Then,  with 
these  papers,  which  a  child  might  destroy,  which 
would  he  but  ashes  in  the  teeth  of  flame,  which  a 
thousand  chances  might  take  from  me,  I  should  eo 
on  with  confidence  and  cheer,  saying  to  mysdf, 
"  As  soon  as  I  come  to  London  I  shall  lie  in  funds. 
I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  Brown  Brothers 
&  Co.  which  will  give  me  five  hundred  dollars 
there  ;  and  in  the  other  cities  to  which  I  am  bound 
I  shall  find  similar  supplies,  all  at  my  command, 
through  the  agency  of  these  magic  papers  and  pen 
strokes  of  these  enterprising  men."  But  suppose 
that,  instead  of  this  confidence,  I  were  to  sit  down 
on  shipboard,  and  go  to  tormenting  myself  in  this 
fashion — "  Now,  what  am  I  to  do  when  I  get  to 
Lon<ion  ?  1  have  no  money,  and  how  do  I  know 
that  these  bits  of  paper  which  I  have  with  me  mean 
anything,  or  will  amount  to  anything  ?  What  shall 
I  do?  1  am  afraid  1  shall  starve  in  the  strange  city 
to  which  1  am  going."  1  should  l^  a  fool,  you 
say  ;  but  should  I  be  half  the  fool  that  that  man  is, 
who,  bearing  the  letters  of  credit  of  the  Eternal  God, 
yet  goes  fearing  all  his  way,  cast  down  and  doubting 
whether  he  shall  ever  get  safe  through  his  journey  ? 
No  fire,  no  violence,  nor  any  chnnce,  can  destroy 
the  cheques  of  the  Lord.  When  He  says,  "  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,"  and  *'My 
grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee,"  believe  it;  and 
no  longer  dishonour  your  God  by  withholding  from 
Him  the  confidence  which  you  freely  accord  to 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  ^BeecJur. 

(2374*)  Many  people  are  afraid  to  embrace  re- 
ligion, for  fear  they  shall  not  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing it. 

Does  the  spring  say,  "  I  will  not  come  unless  I 
can  bring  all  fruits  and  sheaves  under  my  wings  ? " 
Na  She  casts  down  loving  glances  in  February,  and 
in  March  she  ventures  near  in  mild  days,  but  is  beaten 
back  and  overthrown  by  storm  and  wind.  Yet  she 
returns,  and  finally  yields  the  earth  to  April,  far 
readier  for  life  than  she  found  it.  The  rains  are 
still  cold,  but  the  grass  is  growing  green,  and  the 
buds  are  swelling.  In  May  the  air  is  yet  chilly, 
but  it  has  the  odour  of  flowers,  and  every  day  grows 
warmer  till  the  delicious  June,  when  all  is  bloom 
and  softness,  and  even  the  storms  have  nourishment 
in  them.  Then  come  the  glowing  July  and  the 
fervid  August,  followed  by  the  glorious  autumn  of 
harvest  and  victory  I 

And  shall  nature  do  so  much,  while  we  dare  not 


attempt  to  overcome  the  coldness  and  deadness  of 
our  hearty  and  to  fill  them  with  the  summer  of 
love? 

When  stars,  first  created,  start  forth  upon  their 
vast  circuits,  not  knowing  their  way,  if  they  were 
conscious  and  sentient,  they  might  feel  hopeless  of 
maintaining  their  revolutions  and  orbits,  and  de- 
spair in  the  face  of  coming  a<;es.  But,  without 
hands  or  arms,  the  sun  holds  them.  Without  cords 
or  bands  the  solar  king  drives  them  unharnessed  on 
their  mighty  rounds  without  a  single  misstep,  and 
will  bring  them,  in  the  end,  to  their  bound  without 
a  wanderer.  Now,  if  the  sun  can  do  this — the  sun, 
which  is  but  a  thing  itself,  driven  and  held — shall 
not  He  who  created  the  heavens,  and  gave  the  sun 
his  power,  be  able  to  hold  us  by  the  attraction  of 
His  heart,  the  strength  of  His  hands^  and  the  oouuf 
potence  of  His  affectionate  will  ? 

6i  btlwfoiiToeof  aUiplritnaleKoeUanelfliL 

(2375*)  I^y  A"^  night,  the  tides  are  rising  along 
our  shores,  filling  bay  and  estuary,  silently  for  the 
most  part,  yet  surely.  'Vht  power  that  draws  them 
resides  afar  off  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  is  not 
seen  nor  noticed,  but  only  inferred.  AH  the  good- 
ness of  men,  their  generous  impulses,  their  loves 
and  faiths  and  inspirations  of  purity,  their  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  in  sell-denial  and  devotion — that  great 
human  tide  of  goodness  which  is  moving  in  upon 
the  human  heart — is  derived  from  God,  who,  afar 
ofi,  silent  as  the  moon  in  summer  nights,  is  drawing 
all  men  unto  Him.  — Bitcher* 

6.  It!  tramformliiir  poirsr. 

(2376.)  In  nature  there  is  hardly  a  stone  that  is 
not  capable  of  crystallising  into  something  purer 
and  brighter  than  its  normal  state.  Coal,  by  a 
slightly  different  arrangement  of  its  particles,  is 
capable  of  becoming  the  radiant  diamond.  The 
slag  cast  out  from  the  furnace  as  useless  waste,  forms 
into  globular  masses  of  radiating  crystals.  From  tar 
and  pitch  the  loveliest  colours  are  now  manufactured. 
The  very  mud  of  the  road,  trampled  under  foot  as 
the  type  of  all  impurity,  can  be  changed  by  chemical 
art  into  metals  and  gems  of  surpassing  lieauty.  And 
so  the  most  unpromising  materials,  from  the  most 
worthless  moral  rubbish  that  men  cast  out  and 
despise,  may  be  converted  by  the  Divine  alchemy 
into  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary,  and  made  jewels  fit 
for  the  mediatorial  crown  of  the  Redeemer.  Let  the 
case  of  Mary  Magdalene,  of  John  Norton,  of  Ju!in 
Bunyan,  of  thousands  more,  encourage  those  who 
are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity.  Seek  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  purify- 
ing process :  lay  yourselves  open  to  the  same 
spiritual  influences ;  yield  yourselves  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spirit  to  become  His  finisheti  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  Seek  diligently  a  saving  and 
sanctifying  union  with  Christ  through  faith ;  and 
He  will  perfect  that  which  concerncth  you,  and  lay 
your  stones  with  fair  colours.  ''Though  ye  have 
lien  among  the  pots,  ye  shall  yet  be  as  the  wings 
of  a  dove,  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with 
yellow  gold."  — Maamilian, 


7.  mezlukiiitittto. 

(2377.)  God  is  ever  ^ving  to  His  children,  yet 
hath  not  the  less  :  His  riches  are  imparted,  not  im« 
paired  :  like  the  son  that  still  shines,  yet  hath  not 
the  less  light  — Watson^  1696, 
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XXVI.    THE  ZEST  AND  PORTION  OF  THE 

SOUL. 

{2378.)  As  he  that  walheth  in  the  sun  careth  not 
whether  the  moon  shine  or  no,  because  he  haih  no 
need  of  her  lisht :  even  so,  when  a  man  hath  found 
the  heavenly  nches,  he  careth  not  for  earthly  richea 

— Cawdray^  1 609. 

U379-)  The  &vour  of  God  makes  a  little  estate 
great  ifches,  every  state  contentful.  A  little  thing, 
given  as  a  token  of  the  king's  eoodwill,  do  we  not 
prise  it  more  thsui  thrice  the  vtuue  of  that  which  is 
no  pledge  of  his  favour  ?  And  when  the  love  of  a 
sinful  man  is  of  such  force  that  many  a  woman, 
while  she  may  enjoy  it,  feels  not  beggary  itself  to  be 
grievous,  what  a  force  is  there  in  the  grace  of  God, 
while  it  is  perceived,  to  make  us  6nd  no  grievance 
in  greatest  extremity  1  Whereas  without  this,  were 
a  man  in  a  paradise  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  good 
of  it,  all  were  nothing.  There  are  noblemen  in  the 
Tower  who  may  ride  their  great  horses,  have  their 
ladies,  fare  deliciously,  want  not  for  wealth,  yet  be- 
cause they  are  out  of  the  king's  favour,  no  wise  man 
would  be  in  their  coats,  none  esteem  their  state 
happy.  How  much  more,  then,  are  all  things  of  no 
value,  if  they  be  possessed  without  this  favour  of 
which  we  entreat  ?  This  grace  is  our  life ;  it  is 
better  than  life.  As  the  marieold  oi)ens  when  the 
sun  shines  over  it,  and  shuts  when  it  is  withdrawn, 
so  our  life  follows  this  favour,  we  are  enlarged  if  we 
feel  it ;  if  it  be  hidden,  we  are  troubled.  Finally, 
that  which  the  king's  favourable  aspect  does  in  his 
subject,  that  which  the  sun  and  dew  do  in  the  crea- 
tures of  the  earth,  which  they  make  to  smile  in 
their  manner,  the  like  does  this  grace,  through  all 
the  world  ol  spirits^  who  feel  the  influence  of  it. 

— Bayne^  1617. 

(2380.)  All  the  world  without  God*s  favour  can- 
not make  a  man  happy.  What  will  it  profit  us  if 
the  whole  world  smile  upon  us,  and  God  frown  and 
be  angry  with  us?  All  tlie  candle  in  the  world 
cannot  make  it  day,  nay  all  the  stars  shining  to- 
gether cannot  dispel  the  darkness  of  night  nor  make 
It  day,  unless  the  sun  shines  ;  so  whatever  comforts 
we  have  of  a  higher  or  lower  nature,  they  cannot 
make  it  day  with  a  gracious  heart,  unless  God's  face 
shine  upon  us,  for  He  can  blast  all  in  an  instant. 
A  prisoner  is  never  the  more  secure,  though  his 
fellows  and  companions  applaud,  and  tell  him  his 
cause  is  good,  and  that  he  shall  escape,  when  he 
that  is  judge  condemns  him.  Though  we  have  the 
good  word  of  all  the  world,  yet  if  the  Lord  speak 
not  peace  to  our  souls,  and  shine  not  upon 
our  consciences,  what  will  the  good  word  of  the 
world  do?  — il/an/iw,  1620-1667. 

(2381.)  A  man  that  is  hungry  finds  his  stomach 
•till  craving.  Something  he  wants,  without  which 
he  cannot  be  well.  Give  him  music,  company, 
pictures,  houses,  honours,  yet  there  follows  no 
satisfaction  (these  are  not  suitable  to  his  appetite), 
still  his  stomach  craves;  but  set  before  this  man 
some  wholesome  food,  and  let  him  eat,  and  his 
craving  is  over.  So  it  is  with  man's  soul  as  with 
his  body  ;  the  soul  is  full  of  cravings  and  longings, 
tpendins  itself  in  sallies  out  after  its  proper  food. 
Give  it  the  credit,  and  proflts,  and  pleasures  of  the 
worM,  and  they  cannot  abate  its  desire ;  it  craves 
still  (for  tlke«e  do  not  answer  the  soul's  nature, 
and  therefore  cannot  answer  its  necessity) ;  bat 


once  set  God  before  it,  and  it  feeding  on  Him,  H  it 
satisfied  ;  its  very  inordinate,  dogged  appetite  after 
the  world  js  now  cured.  He,  tasting  his  manna, 
tramples  on  the  onions  of  Egypt :  '*  He  that 
drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  a^ain,  but  he  that 
drinketh  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give  him  shall 
never  thirst,"  ^-SwinnocA,  1773. 

(2382.)  It  b  with  God  and  the  soul  as  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth.  In  the  decline  of  the  year, 
when  the  sun  seems  to  draw  afar  off  from  us,  how 
doth  the  earth  mourn  and  droop  ;  how  do  the  trees 
cast  off  the  ornament  of  their  leaves  and  fruits ; 
how  doth  the  sap  of  all  plants  run  down  to  the 
roots,  leaving  the  bare  boughs  seemingly  sere  and 
dead  1  But,  at  ^he  manifestation  of  it  in  the  risins 
of  the  spring,  aJl  things  seem  revived ;  the  earth 
decks  herself  in  the  fresh  habiliments  of  blossoms, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  to  entertain  those  comfortable 
heats  and  influences.  So,  and  no  more,  in  th- 
declining  and  approach  of  this  all-glorious  Sun  of 
Righteousness;  m  His  presence  there  is  life  and 
blessedness,  in  His  absence  nothing  but  grief, 
disconsolateness,  and  despair.  If  an  earthly  being 
do  but  withdraw  himself  from  us  for  a  time,  we  are 
troubled  ;  how  much  more  if  the  King  of  glory 
shall  absent  Himself  from  us  in  displeasure  1 

(2383.)  God  is  not  only  the  rewarder,  but  it 
Himself  the  reward  of  His  saints.  A  king  may 
enrich  his  subjects  with  gratuities  ;  but  he  bestows 
himself  upon  his  queen. 

(2384.)  As  bees  can  never  stay  upon  any  corrupt 
thing,  but  only  stop  among  the  flowers,  so  no 
creature  can  ever  satisfy  your  neart,  for  it  can  never 
rest  but  in  God  alone  ;  God  not  being  willing  that 
our  hearts  should  find  any  resting-place,  no  more 
than  the  dove  which  went  out  of  Noah's  ark,  to  the 
end  it  may  return  to  Himself  from  whom  it  pro* 
ceeded.  — De  Sa/es, 

(2385.)  And  now  is  the  question  asked,  \Vhy  if 
this  world  unsatisfying?  Brethren,  it  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  soul  which  God  has  given  us, 
which  makes  it  insatiable  in  its  desires — with  an 
infinite  void  which  cannot  be  filled  up.  A  soul 
which  was  made  for  (iod,  how  can  the  world  fill 
it  ?  If  the  ocean  can  be  still  with  miles  of  unstable 
waters  beneath  it,  then,  the  soul  of  man,  rocking 
itself  upon  its  own  deep  longings,  with  the  Infinite 
beneath  it,  may  rest  We  were  created  once  in 
majesty,  to  find  enjoyment  in  God,  and  if  our 
hearts  are  empty  now,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fill  up  the  hollowness  of  the  soul  with  God. 

Let  not  that  expression — filling  the  soul  with 
God — pass  away  without  a  distinct  meaning.  God 
is  love  and  goodness.  Fill  the  soul  with  goodness, 
and  fill  the  soul  with  love,  f/trU  is  the  filling  it  with 
God.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  xm. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  can  satisfy. 

— /;  /K  A'oder/son,  1816-1853. 

(2386.)  The  objects  of  human  desire  and  ambi- 
tion are  very  fair,  and  at  a  distance  promise  very 
well  to  him  who  can  come  up  with  them.  But  the 
pursuit  of  them  (and  the  whole  natural  life  of  man 
IS  one  long  pursuit)  is  like  the  countryman's  chase 
after  the  rainbow.  He  thoui^ht  that  one  limb  of  the 
bright  arch  rested  in  the  neld  close  to  him,  bnt 
when  he  bad  cleared  the  hedge,  and  come  up  to 
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die  spot  on  which  it  seemed  to  rest,  the  rainbow 
had  adjourned  into  another  field.  Even  so  these 
various  earthly  objects  of  desire  or  ambition,  one 
after  another  disappoint  those  who  attain  them ; 
their  prismatic  colours  all  vanish  when  we  come  up 
close  to  them,  they  are  found  to  have  their  anxieties 
and  their  troubles  (not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
precarious  tenure  of  them),  and  some  new  rainbow  is 
seen  ahead,  two  or  three  fields  off,  to  lure  us  into  a 
pursuit  which  turns  out  to  be  as  fruitless  as  the 
tbrroer.  Must  it  ever  be  so?  Is  there  no  really 
satisfactory  object  in  which  the  soul  of  man  may 
find  a  full  and  perfect  contentment  ?  assuredly  there 
is.  Our  Creator  does  not  mock  and  baffle  us  by 
Implanting  strong  instincts  in  our  nature,  and  great 
yearnines  after  happiness,  which  have  nothing  cor- 
respond mg  to  them.  In  the  knowledge  of  God,  in 
the  appreciation  of  God,  in  the  enjoyment  of  God, 
in  communion  with  God,  but  in  nothing  short  of 
this,  man  can  find  rest«  — Couibum, 

(2387.)  As  when  I  hunger,  my  hunger  says  that 
there  is  food  ;  as  when  my  eye  was  made,  that  eye 
said  that  there  was  light  to  match  it  and  to  meet  it ; 
•o  in  the  higher  realms  of  experience,  I  do  know 
that  certain  struggles  and  yearnings,  certain  mute 
wants,  certain  indefinite  and  indescribable  experi- 
ences, all  point  to  something  higher  than  I  am. 

What  is  it  that  the  vine  seeks,  day  by  day,  st rug- 
fling  through  the  leaves,  and  twining  itself  upon 
whatever  comes  in  its  way?  Is  ii  support?  It 
would  be  just  as  well  supported  if  it  lay  on  the 

f  round.  Why  does  the  vine  go  still  twining  up  ? 
( is  because  it  is  in  love  with  the  light.  Why  is  it 
that  men*s  souls  twine,  and  rise,  and  aspire  ?  Is  it 
Instinct  ?  What  is  instinct  but  this :  that  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  which  reaches  out 
after  a  stimulus  which  it  feels,  as  the  plant  grows 
toward  the  light  which  looks  upon  it  and  stimulates 
it?  As  everything  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
reaches  toward  the  sun,  so  the  soul  reaches  toward 
God.  He  yearns  for  us,  and  we  reach  out  toward 
Him.  — Beecher^ 

XXVIt    HIS  tirDWELUNG  iff  THE  SOUL, 

(2388.)  We  would  be  receptacles  of  Thine  in- 
fluence. As  the  sun  shines  in  the  dewdrop  according 
to  its  measure,  so  shine  in  us.  Fill  the  whole  of  our 
little  orbs  with  Thy  presence,  so  that  Thy  life  shall 
augment  ours,  and  sustain  it.  — Btechtr, 

(2389.)  To  creatures  made  in  God*s  image,  and 
renewed  in  God's  image,  God  Himself  must  ever  be 
.the  standard  of  completeness.  Between  God  and 
all  His  creatures  there  is,  we  reverently  acknow- 
ledge, a  vast  difference ;  but  the  pitcher  may  be  full 
as  well  as  the  river,  and  the  hand  may  be  full  as 
well  as  the  storehouse.  There  is  a  fulness  which  is 
as  really  the  attribute  of  that  which  in  capacity  is 
small,  as  of  that  which  in  capacity  is  infinite.  The 
sweet  little  flower  "foiget-me-not,"  is  as  full  of 
colour  as  the  bright  blue  sky  over  its  tiny  head. 
The  vine  of  the  cottager  may  be  as  full  of  fruit  as 
the  vineyard  of  the  wealthy  vine-grower.  The 
baby,  which  smiles  on  its  mother's  breast,  may  be 
as  full  of  joy  as  the  seraph  before  the  throne 
The  vast  difference  which  exists  between  God's 
nature  and  ours,  does  not  prevent  that  nature  in 
iome  respects  being  a  standard.  The  fulness  of 
aan  may  be  as  the  fulness  of  God.  God  is  full, 
and  man  in  his  capacity,  may  be  full  as  God. 


ZXVIIL    THE  EVER'FAITHFUL  FRIEND. 

(2390.)  It  is  the  saying  of  Euripides,  that  a  fiaith- 
ful  friend  in  adversity  is  better  than  a  calm  sea  to 
a  weather-beaten  mariner.  Indeed,  the  world  is  fall 
of  fiilse  loverst  who  use  their  fiiends  as  we  do  candles^ 
bum  them  to  the  snuflf,  and  when  all  tlieir  substance 
is  wasted,  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  light 
others ;  but  God  to  hi  is  chosen  is  as  the  ivy  clasp* 
ing  about  a  wall,  which  will  as  soon  die  as  flesert  iL 
Extremity  doth  but  fasten  a  trusty  friend  ;  whilst 
he,  as  a  well-wrought  vault,  is  the  stronger  by  how 
much  more  weight  he  beareth.  Though  many  men 
are  as  ponds,  dry  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  there 
is  most  need  of  them,  yet  the  blessed  God  dealelh 
not  so  with  His  saints;  but  His  help  is  nearest 
when  their  hardships  are  greatest.  When  they 
walk  in  the  valley  of  the  sliadow  of  death.  He  it 
with  them.  — Swmn^ck^  ^^7^ 


GOOD  WORKS. 

1.  Can  IM  performad  1x7  BOBft  Init  pood  mflB. 

(2391.)  All  our  works  before  repentance  are  dead 
works  (Heb.  vi.  i).  And  these  works  have  no  true 
beauty  in  them,  with  whatsoever  gloss  they  may 
appear  to  a  natural  eye.  A  dead  body  may  have 
something  of  the  features  and  beauty  of  a  living,  but 
it  is  but  the  beauty  of  a  carcase,  not  of  a  man.  A 
statue,  by  the  stone-cutter's  art,  and  the  painter'a 
skill,  may  be  made  very  comely,  yet  it  is  but  m 
statue  still ;  where  is  the  life  ?  Such  services  are 
but  the  works  of  art,  as  flowers  painted  on  the  wall 
with  curious  colours,  but  where  is  the  vegetative 
principle  ?  Since  man,  therefore,  is  spiritually  dead, 
be  cannot  perform  a  living  service.  As  a  natural 
death  does  incapacitate  for  natural  actions,  so  a 
spiritual  death  must  incapacitate  for  spiritual  actions. 

^Chamock^  i628-i68a 

8.  ItawliatMnBe  any  man's  works  can  ha  laid  to 
ha  good.  ^ 

(2392.)  When  we  mingle  water  with  wine  in  a  ciipi» 
that  which  is  poured  out  from  it  is  called  wine  though 
water  be  mingled  with  it ;  and  albeit  there  be  more 
water  than  wine,  yet  that  which  is  the  principal  and 
most  precious  part  of  all  beareth  the  name :  even 
so  the  good  works  which  we  do  by  the  grace  of 
God,  be  it  that  they  have  a  great  many  spots  and 
imperfections  as  they  proceed  from  us,  yet  for  all 
that  they  hold  always  the  name  and  reputation  of 
Him  who  is  the  principal  Author. 

— Cawdray^  16091 

a.  AraraqniradofallwltoprofiMstolMOlizlstX 

(2393.)  Of  such  as  have  His  special  love,  He 
looks  for  obedience  and  honour,  wherein  is  there 
thankfulness.  The  courtier  that  is  advanced  above 
others  ought  to  be  more  respective  of  the  prince  and 
his  will,. and  with  more  care  and  cheerfulness  pei^ 
form  all  obedience  and  the  duty  of  his  place  than 
others.  He  that  hath  his  life,  liberty,  and  living 
given  unto  him  when  all  was  lost,  if  he  should  not 
respect  him,  every  tongue  should  be  rcssdy  to  con- 
demn him.  But  if  he  should  be  made  heir  to  the 
crown,  if  his  issue  fail,  or  he  have  no  child,  then 
more.  So  in  this,  and  thb  not  being,  nothing  will 
more  prove  that  they  are  not  that  they  would 
to  be,  and  that  they  have  not  that  they  Dra^  on. 

--^StocK  iq(»8-i6dd. 
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(S394*)  Howsoever  God  may  endure  barrenness 
oot  of  the  Church,  in  want  of  means,  yet  He  will 
never  endure  it  under  means.  It  is  better  for  a 
bramble  to  be  in  the  wilderness  than  in  an  orchard  ; 
for  a  weed  to  be  abroad,  than  in  a  garden,  where  it  is 
sure  to  be  weeded  out,  as  the  other  to  be  cut  down. 
If  a  man  will  be  unproBtable,  let  him  be  unprofit- 
able out  of  the  Church.  But  to  be  so  where  he  has 
the  dew  of  grace  falling  on  him,  in  the  means  of 
salvation,  where  are  all  God's  sweet  favours,  to  be 
A  bmroble  in  the  orchard,  to  be  a  weed  in  the  gar- 
den, to  be  noisome  in  a  place  where  we  should  be 
fruitful,  will  God,  the  great  husbandman,  endure 
this?  Whatsoever  is  not  for  fruit  is  for  the  6re 
(Matt  iii.  lo).  ^SiMes,  1 577-1635. 

(2395.)  The  husbandman,  the  more  he  improves 
Kis  ground  the  greater  crop  he  looks  for  ;  the  more 
completely  the  soldier  is  armed,  the  better  service  is 
required  of  htm  ;  the  scholar  that  is  well  instructed 
must  show  great  fruits  of  his  proficiency.  Thus 
the  earthly  part  of  man  drinks  in  the  sweet  showers 
of  grace  that  fall  upon  it.  The  blessed  Spirit  of  God 
puts  upon  us  that  panoply,  the  whole  armour  of 
God.  And  the  same  Spirit  teacheth  us  all  things, 
leads  us  into  all  truth,  and  brings  all  things  to  our 
remembrance  which  Christ  hath  spoken  for  our 
good.  Shall  we  then,  being  thus  cultivated,  thus 
armed,  thus  instructed,  not  bring  forth  fruits  in 
•ome  measure  answerable  to  so  great  indulgence  ? 
Shall  such  blessings  of  God  be  received  in  vam  ? 

— T,  Staple  ton. 

(2396.)  You  make  a  grand  mistake  if,  because 
you  are  warned  not  to  trust  in  your  good  works,  you 
grow  less  diligent  in  doing  them. 

If  a  skilful  architect,  observing  yon  expending 
your  summer  days  and  your  manhood's  strength 
in  an  effort  to  build  a  house  upon  the  sand,  should 
benevolently  warn  you  that  the  labour  would  be  lab- 
our lost,  you  would  poorly  profit  by  his  counsel  if  you 
should  simply  desist  from  the  work  and  loiter  idle 
near  the  spot.  The  architect,  your  friend,  did  not 
object  to  the  expenditure  of  your  time  and  strength 
la  building,  but  he  saw  that  the  higher  your  wall 
should  rise  on  that  foundation,  the  more  certain  and 
more  destructive  would  be  its  fall.  He  meant  that 
Tou  should  find  the  solid  rock,  and  build  there — 
build  with  all  your  might 

The  Gospel  rejects  good  works,  not  as  the  fruit 
of  faith,  but  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  hope 
before  God.  The  place  of  man's  works  in  tne 
Christian  system  decisively  affects  their  nature.  Al- 
though in  form  they  may  be  good,  if  they  are  made 
the  foundation  of  the  doer's  hop)e,  they  are  dead, 
and  therefore  loathsome  to  the  living.  They  are  the 
ofierings  which  guilt  makes  under  the  pressure  of 
fear  to  the  God  whom  the  conscience  dislikes  be- 
cause of  His  holiness.  Those  who  work  thus  are 
workers  of  iniquity,  although  they  give  all  their 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  their  bodies  to  be  bumed 
to  boot  But  when  we  labour  to  keep  good  works 
oat  of  the  wrong  place,  we  do  not  disparage  them 
Ui  the  right  place.  Beneath  a  sinner  as  the  material 
of  hb  confidence,  they  are  not  only  useless  but 
rainoos ;  In  the  life  of  a  believer  they  are  natural 
and  necessarv.  Life  does  not  spring  from  them, 
but  th^  sprmg  from  life.  As  ciphers  added  one 
by  one  in  an  endless  row  to  the  lefl  band  of  a  unit 
■re  of  no  value,  but  (m  the  right  hand  rapidly 
•mltiply  Its  power ;  i0|  although  good  works  are  of 


ao  avail  to  make  a  man  a  Christian,  yet  a  Christian's 
good  works  are  both  pleasing  to  God  and  profit- 
able to  men.  — Amct. 

(2397-)  I  asic  you  to  remember,  at  home,  in  the 
shop,  and  in  the  counting-house,  that  you  are  epistles 
of  Christ ;  and  that  in  your  spirit,  habits,  and 
character,  His  very  thoughts  are  to  be  translated 
into  forms  which  common  men  can  read  and  under- 
stand. You  would  condemn  with  heaviest  censure 
the  presumptuous  hand  which  wilfully  corrupted 
the  text  of  the  printed  book  in  which  the  acts  and 
thoughts  of  God  are  preserved  for  the  instruction  of 
the  world ;  you  would  condemn  with  censure 
hardly  less  severe  the  carelessness  which  should 
omit  chapter  after  chapter,  and  give  false  readings 
instead  of  true.  But  you  are  the  living  revelatiooi 
of  God  to  mankind.  Through  you  it  is  meant  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  spesuc,  not  in  mere  words, 
but  in  acts,  which  are  more  intelligible  and  em- 
phatic than  words.  The  very  life  of  the  Spirit  of; 
God  is  intended  to  be  manifested  in  yoar  conduct, 
as  the  life  of  a  plant  is  manifested  in  the  flower,  andi 
the  life  of  a  tree  in  the  fruit  Are  you  giving  si 
true  revelation  to  mankind,  or  are  you  perverting,, 
corrupting,  falsifying  it  ? 

Your  religious  emotions  irreligious  men  can  know 
nothing  of,  but  your  virtues  and  vices  are  a  lan- 
guage plain  and  familiar  to  them  as  their  mother 
tongue.  They  can  read  these  without  note  or 
comment  They  can  judge  of  the  divine  inspiration 
of  these,  without  any  argument  from  miracles.  As 
the  style  of  a  great  artist  is  recognised  in  the  draw- 
ing and  colouring  of  his  pictures  ;  as  the  genius  of 
Mozart  or  Beethoven  may  be  known  at  once  by  the 
movement  of  the  melody  and  the  flowing  sweetness 
or  mysterious  complexity  of  the  chorus,  so — if  you 
are  really  God's  workmanship — there  ought  to  l>e 
the  manifested  impress  of  the  divine  hand  in  your 
character,  and  to  those  who  know  you  well,  your 
life  ought  to  be  plainly  the  revelation  of  a  divine 
idea.  ^R.  W.  Dale. 

4.  Their  relation  to  fklth. 

(2398.)  Works  without  faith  are  like  a  fish  with* 
out  water  ;  in  which,  though  there  may  seem  to  be 
some  quick  actions  of  life  and  symptoms  of  agility, 
yet  they  are,  indeed,  but  forerunners  of  their  end, 
and  the  veiy  presages  of  death. 

Faith,  again,  without  works,  is  like  a  bird  with- 
out wings ;  who,  though  she  may  hop  with  her 
companions  here  on  earth,  yet,  if  she  ilve  till  the 
world  ends,  she  will  never  fly  to  heaven. 

But  when  both  are  joined  together,  then  doth 
the  soul  mount  up  to  the  hill  of  eternal  rest ;  these 
can  bravely  raise  her  to  her  first  height ;  yea, 
carry  her  beyond  it ;  taking  away  both  the  will 
that  did  betray  her,  and  the  possibility  that  might 
The  former,  without  the  lattdr,  is  self-cozenage  ;  the 
last  without  the  former  is  mere  hypocrisy ;  to- 
gether, the  excellency  of  religion.  Faith  is  the 
rock,  while  every  good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid ; 
one  the  foundation,  the  other  the  structure.  Ihe 
foundation  without  the  walls  is  of  slender  value ; 
the  building  without  a  basis  cannot  stand.  They 
are  so  inseparable,  as  their  conjunction  makes  them 
good.  Chiefly  will  I  labour  for  a  future  foundation, 
saving  faith  ;  and  equally  will  I  seek  for  strong 
walls,  good  works.  For  a  man  judges  the  house  by 
the  edifice  more  than  by  the  foundation ;  so,  not 
according  to  his  faith,  but  according  to  his  workig 
shall  God  judge  man.  --Ff'dthawi^  166& 
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('399-}  Htemil  blia  U  not  immedUtely  super- 
BtHK^ed  on  the  moit  orthodox  belieft ;  but,  u  oar 
Saviour  saith,  '*  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them ; "  the  doing  must  be  first 
luperstnicted  on  the  knowing  or  beiievingi  before 
any  happincM  can  be  built  on  it 

-^Hammomd^  1605-16661 

(240a)  The  bark  which  covers  the  tree,  seems 
to  be  of  little  worth  compared  with  the  body  of  the 
tree;  vet  if  that  Iw  peeled  off,  the  tree  dies. 
Though  righteous  dealings  seem  to  be  but  the  bark 
and  outside  of  thy  religion,  yet  if  once  thou  easiest 
tliem  o((  thy  religion,  as  thriving  as  thou  thoughtest 
tt  to  be»  will  quickly  wither  and  come  to  nothing. 
The  heart-blood  of  thy  godliness  may  be  let  out  by 
«  wound  in  thy  hand.  -^Svdnnock^  1673. 

(3401.)  True  faith  is  of  a  working,  stirring 
nature ;  without  good  works  it  is  dead  or  dying. 
^Tis  kept  in  plight  and  heart  by  a  holy  life,  as  the 
"flesh  which  plaisters  over  the  frame  of  man's  body, 
though  it  receive  his  heat  from  the  vitals  within, 
yet  helps  to  preserve  the  very  life  of  those  vitals  : 
tnus  good  works  and  gracious  actions  have  their 
life  from  (aith,  yet  are  necessary  helps  to  preserve 
the  lile  of  faith ;  thus  we  see  sometimes  the  child 
nursing  the  parent  that  bare  it,  and  therein  per- 
forms but  his  duty.  — Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(2403.)  It  is  as  impossible  that  a  spiritual  life 
should  be  without  acts  consonant  to  it.  as  that  the 
sun  should  appear  in  the  firmament  without  darting 
out  its  beams.  All  life  is  accompanied  with  natursu 
heat,  which  is  the  band  of  it,  whereby  the  body  is 
enabled  to  a  vigorous  motion.  The  new  creature  is 
not  a  maible  statue  or  a  transparent  piece  of  crystal, 
which  has  purity  but  not  life.  It  is  a  living  spirit, 
and  tbereiore  active.        — Chamock^  162&-1680. 

(2403.)  *'  A  renewed  man  whose  seed  is  within 
himself  brings  forth  fruit  after  his  kind,  as  well  as 
the  herbs  and  the  trees."  (Gen.  L  12.)  Ail  living 
creatures  move  agreeably  to  their  natures,  with  a 
spontaneity  and  freedom  of  nature.  The  bramble 
does  not  more  naturally  bring  forth  thorns,  than  a 
habit  of  sin  does  steam  out  sinful  actions ;  nor  a 
fountain  more  freely  bubble  up  its  water,  than  a 
habit  of  grace  ^rings  up  in  holy  actions. 

^Chamock^  i628-i68a 

(2404.)  We  cannot  perform  any  good  works,  nn« 
less  we  are  created  unto  them  in  Christ  Jesus;  and 
hence  that  creation  in  Christ  Jesus  cannot  be  any- 
wise the  effect  or  consequence  of  our  good  works ; 
we  were  saved,  as  the  apostles  tell  us,  by  grace,  when 
we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  liut  if  we  are 
indeed  created  anew  m  Christ  Jesus,  our  good  works 
must  follow,  as  a  necessary,  certain,  irrepressible 
result  They  are  the  only  evidence  of  that  creation 
to  others;  and  they  are  no  less  indispensable  to 
ourselves,  to  certify  us  of  its  reality.  Ii  we  do  not 
bring  forth  good  works,  we  ought  to  be  convinced 
that  we  cannot  have  been  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus,  that  in  one  way  or  other  the  process  of  our 
regeneration  has  been  marred.  Good  works  are  the 
mark,  the  proof,  the  evidence  of  Christian  life ;  they 
ate  the  baage  of  a  Christian  community ;  and  they 
are  the  means  through  which  the  members  of  that 
community  are  bound  together,  and  the  Christian 
life  is  brought  tu  pervade  them  alL  When  they  are 
•canty,  the  Christian  life  must  be  feeble  ;  when  they 


are  totally  wanting,  whether  in  an  individual  or  a 
community,  the  Christian  life  must  be  all  but  extiocc. 
They  are  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  life ;  and 
they  are  also  the  means  of  growing  in  it ;  for  it  ia 
by  exercise,  by  action,  that  every  living  pnodple  ia 
strengthened.  This  is  no  way  at  variance  with  the 
assertion  that  the  Christian  life  is  not  the  efiect  cf 
our  good  works.  The  primary  creative  cause  ii^  in 
all  instances  except  the  highest,  distinct  from  the 
highest  nutritive  causes.  The  bread  which  feeds 
wol  not  beget  a  man.  By  stud^  we  do  not  acquire 
the  power  of  knowing ;  but  we  improve  and  increaae 
that  power,  and  may  do  so  almost  indefinitely.  By 
practising  any  art — be  it  music,  or  paintings  or 
statuary — we  do  not  acquire  that  particular  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  fits  a  man  for  becoming  n 
musician,  or  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  any  more  than 
we  acquire  our  eyes  by  seeing :  indenl  if  a  man 
has  not  that  faculty  already  within  him,  no  teaching 
or  practising  will  draw  it  out  of  him  ;  but  when  he 
has  it,  praciice  will  greatly  sharpen  and  better  it. 
Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  Christian  life.  It  is 
not  created  by  our  good  works,  but  it  is  to  be 
fostered  and  nourished  by  them,  and  may  be  so  to  n 
wonderful  extent,  if  we  always  bear  in  mind  how  it 
originated,  and  are  careful  to  Iiave  it  replenish  from 
its  only  source ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
them  it  will  pine  and  die.  Indeed  in  this  instance 
we  have  the  special  assurance :  And  to  him  who  haih 
shall  be  given ;  and  from  him  who  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  what  he  hath.  — Han, 

6.  Their  relation  to  lelTatton. 

(2405.)  As  the  apple  is  not  the  cause  of  the  apple- 
tree,  but  a  fruit  of  it :  even  so  good  works  are  not 
the  cause  of  our  salvation,  but  a  sign  and  a  fruit  o€ 
the  same.  — Cawdray^  ifio^i 

(2406.)  "  Over  a  few  things  •  •  •  many  things^* 
One  reason  against  all  merit  in  our  good  works  is 
this  :  there  is  no  just  proportion  l>eiween  our  worlcs 
of  righteousness  and  the  reward  of  them.  Our  good 
works  are  but  a  few  seeds,  but  the  reward  is  a 
harvest  ^^Buhop  BuU,  1654-171OW 

(2407.)  If  we  are  saved  and  justified  entirely  by  a 
righteousness  imputed,  to  what  purpose  are  those 

food  works  which  the  Bible  everywhere  inculcates? 
answer,  that  as  robes  and  a  coronet  do  not  consti- 
tute a  peer,  but  are  ensigns  and  appendages  of  his 
peerage  (for  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the  grand 
efficient  cause  which  elevates  a  commoner  to  nuble 
rank)  ;  and  as  the  very  patent  of  creation  is  only 
an  authentic  manifesto,  not  causal,  but  declarative, 
of  the  king's  pleasure  to  make  his  subject  a  noUe- 
man ;  just  so,  good  works  do  not  make  us  alive  to 
God,  nor  justiiy  us  before  Him,  nor  exalt  us  to  the 
dignity  and  felicity  of  celestial  peerage;  they  are 
but  the  robes,  the  coronet,  and  the  manifesto^ 
shining  in  our  lives  and  conversatioxu ;  and  making 
evident  to  all  around  us  that  we  are  indeed  and  ia 
truth  chosen  to  salvation.  Justified  through  Christ, 
and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

—Toplady^  1740>I77S, 

(240S.)  He  that  for  giving  a  draught  of  water  to 
a  thirsty  person  should  expect  to  be  paid  with  a 
good  plantation,  would  be  modest  in  his  demands 
compared  with  those  who  think  thev  ^leserte 
heaven  for  the  little  good  th^  do  00  earth. 
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(9409.)  There  ain  be  no  doobt  at  all  that  salva* 
is  by  faith,  and  that  its  being  by  faith  is  one  of 
those  special  circumstances  which  make  the  Gospel 
a  Aew  covenant ;  but  still  It  may  be  by  works  also  ; 
for,  to  use  a  fimiiliar  illustration,  obedience  is  the 
road  to  heaven*  and  fiuth  the  gate.  Thoie  who 
attempt  to  be  saved  simply  withcwt  works,  are  like 
persons  who  should  attempt  to  travel  to  a  place  not 
along  the  road,  but  across  the  fields.  If  we  wish 
to  get  to  our  journey's  end,  we  shall  keep  to  the 
road ;  but  even  then  we  may  go  the  wrong  road, 
lliis  was  the  case  with  the  Jews.  They  professed 
to  go  along  the  road  of  works,  they  did  not  wander 
into  the  fields,  so  lar  well ;  but  they  took  the  wrong 
road.  That  particular  road  of  which  faith  is  the 
gate,  that  particular  obedience,  those  particular 
works,  which  commence  in  faith,  these  are  the  only 
tight  and  sure  road  to  heaven.  It  b  wron^  to 
Mve  the  road  for  the  open  country ;  again,  it  is 
wrong  to  go  along  the  wrong  road ;  but  it  is  not 
wrong  to  go  alone  the  right  road  1  And  in  like 
Banner  it  is  sinful  to  attempt  no  obedience  what- 
ever ;  it  is  blind  perversity  to  attempt  obedience  by 
the  Jewish  law  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  not  sinful,  it  is 
not  perverse,  it  is  nothing  else  than  wisdom,  no- 
thing else  than  true  godlines%  to  follow  after  that 
obedience  which  is  of  faith. 

Ths  illustration  may  be  pursued  further.  A  road 
say  want  repairing,  it  may  get  worse  and  worse  as 
we  go  on  till  it  ceases  to  be  a  road  ;  it  may  /all  off 
from  a  road  into  a  lane,  from  a  lane  to  a  path,  or  a 
wild  heath,  or  a  marsh ;  or  it  may  be  cut  off  by 
high  impassable  mountains,  so  that  a  person  who 
attempts  that  way  will  never  arrive  at  his  Journey's 
end.  This  was  the  case  with  the  works  ot  the  law 
by  which  the  Tews  thought  to  gain  heaven, — ^this  is 
the  case  with  all  works  done  in  our  natural 
strength ;  they  are  like  a  road  over  fens  or  preci- 
pices, which  is  sure  to  fail  us.  At  first  we  might 
seem  to  go  on  well,  but  we  should  find  at  length 
that  we  made  no  progress.  We  should  never  get  to 
our  journey's  end.  Our  best  obedience  in  our  own 
strength  is  worth  nothing ;  it  is  altogether  unsound, 
h  is  ever- failing,  it  never  grows  firmer,  it  never  can 
be  reckoned  on,  it  does  nothing  well,  it  has  nothing 
in  it  pleasing  or  acceptable  to  God  ;  and  not  only 
•o,  it  is  the  obedience  of  souls  bom  and  living 
under  God's  wrath,  for  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of 
wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  obedience  which  is 
done  in  fiiith  is  done  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  it  is  holy  and  acceptable  in  God's  sight ;  it 
grows  habitual  and  consistent,  it  tends  to  possess 
the  soul  wholly,  and  it  leads  straight  onward  to 


t.  ArutlMlllliordtTotloii. 

(241a)  All  devotional  feeling  require  sacrificial 
expression.  There  is  *'  a  sacrihoe  of^  the  lips,"  and 
there  is  also  a  sacrifice  of  an  offering  which  involves 
expense  and  suflering.  The  first,  b«ing  the  readiest 
at  command,  is  that  most  usually  given ;  and,  being 

Siven,  it  unfortunately  prevents  the  other,  because, 
rst  of  all,  costing  little,  words  are  given  prodigally, 
and  sacrificial  acts  must  toil  for  years  to  cover  thespace 
which  a  single  fervid  promise  has  stretched  itself 
over.  No  wonder  that  the  slow  acts  are  superseded 
by  the  available  words,  the  weighty  bullion  l^  the 
current  papm^money  If  I  have  conveved  all  I  feel 
by  language,  i  am  tempted  io  fancy,  by  the  relief 
experienc«l,  that  the  feeling  has  attained  its  end 
■ad  lealised  itselt    Faicwdl,  tbciiy  to  the  toil  of 


"  daily  sacrifice  t  "^    Devotion  has  found  for  itMlf  • 
vent  in  words. 

Now  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  difference 
in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  kinds  of  sacri- 
ficial expression,  lliat  by  words  is  simply  relief"-  - 
necessaiy,  blessed — without  which  smothered  feeling 
would  be  torture — sometimes,  in  some  minds,  mad- 
ness. But,  being  on ly  relief,  it  does  not  strengthen  the 
feeling,  except  so  far  as  it  prevents  morbidness.  It 
rather  weakens  it,  by  getting  rid  of  the  painfulness. 
It  is  a  safetv-valve  \  but  the  danger  is  that  so  much 
force  should  escape  by  an  impetuous  rush  through 
this — that  there  snould  be  little  left  to  brine  higher 
energies  into  action.  For  this  reason  I  rejoice,  even 
though  made  restless,  when  my  words  cannot  be 
commensurate  with  emotions.  The  other  kind  of 
expression,  on  the  contrary — the  sacrifice  of  acts — 
is  not  only  a  relief,  but  a  strength  to  feeling.  You- 
condense  your  floating  vogue  desires  in  something 
that  does  not  disperse  into  thin  air.  There  it  is, 
visible— done ;  one  of  the  facts  of  life ;  part  of  your 
history,  credit  realised  in  gpld ;  a  pledge  for  the 
future,  for  this  reason,  that  if  your  feelings  should 
alter  afterwards,  all  those  acts  which  have  cost  so 
much  are  thrown  awav,  and  l>ecome  so  much  time^ 
suffering  and  expense  lost  for  ever.  You  guard  the 
feeling  for  the  sake  of  not  losing  all  this. 

^F.  IV.  Kobtrtson,  1816-1853. 

T.  Art  not  to  b«  boasted  ot 

(241 1.)  If  the  king  freely,  without  desert  of  mine^ 
and  at  the  mediation  of  another,  give  me  a  place 
about  him,  and  never  so  much  ri<;nt  unto  it,  yet  I 
am  bound,  if  I  will  enjoy  it,  to  come  unto  him  and 
do  the  things  that  the  place  requireth.  And  if  he 
give  me  a  tree  growing  m  his  forest,  thb  his  gift  ties 
me  to  be  at  cost  to  cut  it  down  and  bring  it  home, 
if  I  will  have  it  And  when  I  have  done  all  this, 
I  cannot  brag  that  by  my  coming  and  service  t 
merited  this  place,  or  by  my  cost  in  cutting  down 
and  carrying  home  the  tree  made  myself  worthy  of  the 
tree,  as  the  Jesuits  speak  of  their  works.  But  only 
the  deed  is  the  way  that  leads  to  the  fruition  of  that 
which  is  freely  given.  There  cannot  be  produced  a 
place  in  all  the  Scripture,  nor  a  sentence  in  all  the 
Fathers,  which  extends  our  works  any  further,  or 
makes  them  exceed  the  latitude  of  a  mere  condition 
or  way  whereby  to  walk  to  that  which  not  them- 
selvesy  but  the  blood  of  Christ  hath  deserved. 

^tVAiff,  1576-1648. 

(2413.)  A  gardener  offering  a  rape-root  (being 
the  best  present  the  poor  man  had)  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  lx>untifully  rewarded  by  the  duke, 
which  his  steward  observing,  and  thinking  to  make 
use  of  his  bounty,  presented  him  with  a  very  fiair 
horse ;  the  duke,  being  a  very  wise,  discreet  man, 
perceived  the  proiect,  received  the  horse,  and  gave 
him  nothing  for  it.  Right  so  will  God  deal  with 
all  merit>mongers  who  think,  by  their  good  works, 
to  purchase  heaven,  which  cannot  be,  the  work 
being  finite,  the  wages  infinite ;  so  that  merit  must 
needs  be  a  mere  fiction,  since  there  can  be  no 
proportion  betwixt  the  work  and  reward.  There  is, 
indeed,  mention  made  of  a  merc^-seat  in  the 
temple,  but  there  was  never  heard  of'^any  school  of 
merit  but  in  the  chapel  of  Antichrist 

— TVo//,  1601-1669. 

i.  Art  Mrettnlsed  by  Ck)d, 

(2413.)  Be  careful  of  your  words,  thoughts,  way% 
affectionsp  desires^  all  which  are  the  fhuti  of  yout 
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;  for  God  takes  notice  of  all ;  He  walks  in  this 
His  g^tfden  every  day,  and  spies  out  how  many  raw, 
mripe,  indigested  performances,  as  prayers,  &c., 
hang  on  such  or  sucn  a  branch,  what  gum  of  pride, 
what  leaves,  what  luxuriant  sprigs,  what  are  rotten 
boughs  and  which  are  sound,  and  goes  up  and  down 
with  His  pruning-knife  in  His  hand,  and  cuts  and 
•lashes  where  He  set«  things  amiss ;  He  turns  up 
all  your  leaves,  sees  what  miit  is  un<)er,  and  deaU 
with  men  accordingly.      —  G^dwifi^  1600- 1667. 

t.  Ifucalleia  prtMlMn  an  aot  ciuailMto 
ipood  wofki. 

(2414.)  Because  we  deny  salvation  by  our  own 
works,  many  charge  us  with  being  enemies  to  good 
works.  But  am  1  an  enemy  to  a  nobleman,  because  I 
will  not  attribute  to  him  those  honours  which  are  due 
only  to  the  king  ?  If  I  say  to  a  common  soldier  in 
an  army.  You  cannot  lead  that  army  against  the 
«iemy,  will  he  therefore  saVt  Then  I  may  begone : 
there  is  no  need  of  me  ?  Or,  if  I  see  a  man  at  his 
day  labour,  and  say  to  him,  You  will  never  be  able 
to  purchase  an  estate  of  ^  10,000  per  annum  by 
working  in  that  manner,  will  he  therefore  give  over 
his  work,  and  say  he  is  discouraged  ? 

^^SalUr^  184a 
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1.  A  Great  MyitOT. 

(2415.)  We  are  far  from  snppresshig  oor  eonvic- 
don  that  this  is  a  great  mystery.  We  rejoice,  on 
the  contrary,  in  its  incomprehensibility.  We  de- 
light to  lose  ourselves  in  tiie  impenetrable  shades 
which  invest  the  subject ;  because  in  the  darkness 
and  cloud  which  envelop  it  God  dwells.  It  is  the 
greatness  which  forms  tiie  mystery  of  the  fact  ;  the 
matchless  love  and  condescension  constitute  the 
very  nucleus  of  the  difficulty.  It  could  only  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension  by 
a  contraction  of  its  vast  dimensions,  by  a  depression 
of  its  natural  grandeur.  A  prostration  ol  it  to  the 
level  of  our  feeble  capacities  would  only  render  it 
incapable  of  being  the  nia«:nert  of  souls,  the  attrac- 
tion of  hearts,  the  wonder  of  the  universe. 

-^KiAart  Uaii,  1764-1831. 

8.  The  OUddMt  Tldinga. 

(2416.)  We  have  many  sweet  and  precious 
promises  to  cheer  our  present  existence,  and  enliven 
the  gloom  of  an  untried  futurity.  But  the  glorious 
announcement  of  a  free  and  full  salvation  through 
the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  imputed  to  the  l^- 
r*ever  simply  through  faith  in  Him,  eclipses  them 
ojl.  Like  ihe  stars  in  the  presence  of  the  sun,  they 
hide  their  dim.aislied  heads,  lost  in  the  effulgence 
of  this  bright  luminary  ;  and  as  the  moon  will  pour 
from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the  otl  er,  a  tight 
which  could  not  be  contributed  from  'the  whole 
host  of  minute  studdini;  stars — so  it  is  with  this 
wonderful  gift  of  God's  salvation.  It  sheds  a 
brighter  ano  wider  light  than  the  whole  hemisphere 
of  God*s  love,  starred  with  all  His  other  precious 
promises,  can  dispense.  — Salter^  1840. 

8.  !•  AddTttisad  to  aU  lUnkSnd. 

(2417.)  While  there  b  eternal  life  in  the  Gospel 
nfficient  for  all,  none  are  specially  excluded  from 
its  benefits.    Those  only  are  excluded  who  wtdude 


themselves,  and  refuse  to  be  saved  on  God's  own 
terms.  His  proclamation  of  mercy  to  a  lost,  zebel 
world,  is  clogged  with  no  exceptions.  After  oor 
brave  men  had  crushed  that  terrible  revolt  which 
some  years  ago  shook  our  Indian  empire  to  its 
foundations,  and  filled  many  of  our  homes  with 
grief,  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  but  not  to  alL 
Some  were  by  name  excluded  from  its  grace  ;  and* 
as  might  have  been  expected,  these  desperate  men 
fought  it  out  to  the  last  in  the  fastnesses  and  deadly 
jungles  of  Nepaul.  They  did  not  come  in  to  accept 
the  amnesty.  There  was  no  rea^m  why  they 
should.  It  was  not  for  them.  Heads  of  the  revolt, 
and  guilty  of  cold-blooded  murders,  as  well  as  of 
the  blackest  treachery,  there  was  no  ho|'>e  of  mercy 
held  out  to  them  ;  and  so,  standing  to  their  arma» 
they  resolved  to  spin  out  their  lives  to  the  last 
thread,  and  sell  them  at  the  dearest  price.  What  a 
contrast  to  this,  the  Gospel  1  Wliatever  be  men's 
sins  and  crimes,  none  are  excluded,  by  name  or  by 
character,  from  the  amnesty  which  God  proclaims, 
from  the  benefits  of  eternal  life.  "VVliosoever 
Cometh  unto  Me,"  says  Jesus,  '*I  will  in  nowise 
cast  out"  — GutkfU^ 

i.  UnlTenally  and  psnnansntly  needltaL 

(2418.)  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  (what  can 
never  be  proved),  that  manlund  are  now  much 
better  able  to  investigate  the  truth,  and  to  find  out 
their  duty  by  themselves,  than  they  were  in  former 
ages;  and  that  reason  can  give  us  (the  utmost  it 
ever  did  or  can  pretend  to  give)  a  perfect  system  of 
morality.  But  what  will  that  avail  us,  unless  ii  can 
be  shown  that  man  is  also  perfect  and  unooirupt  ? 
A  religion  that  contains  nothing  more  than  a  perfect 
s}'stem  of  morality,  might  peihaps  suit  an  angel,  but 
it  is  only  one  part,  it  is  only  a  subordinate  p»art,  of 
the  religion  of^a  man  and  a  sinner.  It  would  be  but 
very  poor  consolation  to  a  nobleman  expecting  to  be 
led  forth  for  execution,  to  put  into  his  hand  a  com* 
plete  collection  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  when  the 
poor  wretch  perhaps  expected  a  reprieve.  It  could 
serve  no  other  pur|x>se  than  to  embitter  his  agonies, 
and  make  him  see  more  clearly  the  justice  of  his 
condemnation.  If  you  choose  to  do  the  unha{)py 
man  a  real  service,  and  to  give  him  any  substantial 
comfort,  you  must  assure  him  that  the  offence  for 
which  he  was  going  to  die  was  forgiven  him  ;  that 
his  sentence  was  reversed  ;  that  he  would  not  only 
be  restored  to  his  prince's  ^vour,  but  put  in  a  way  ii 
preserving  it  for  tne  future ;  and  if  his  conduct  after* 
wards  was  honest  and  upright,  he  should  be  deemed 
capable  of  enjoying  the  highest  honours  in  his 
master's  kingdom.  But  no  one  could  tell  him  this, 
or  at  least  he  would  credit  no  one  that  did,  except 
he  was  commissioned  and  authorised  by  the  prince 
himself  to  tell  him  sa  He  might  stud^  the  laws  in 
his  hands  till  the  veiy  moment  of  hu  execution, 
without  ever  finding  out  from  them  that  he  should 
obtain  a  pardon. 

Such,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  was  the  state  of 
man  before  Christ  came  into  the  world.  The  sen- 
tence of  death  had  passed  upon  him,  and  he  had  no 
plea  to  offer  to  arrest  the  execution  of  it.  Reason, 
vou  say,  eives  him  a  oerfect  rule  to  walk  by.  But 
he  has  already  ciansgtessed  this  mie^  arid  d  even 
this  transgression  were  cancelled,  vet  if  left  to  him* 
self  he  may  transgress  it  again  the  next  moment 
He  is  uneasy  under  his  sentence,  he  wants  forgivo 
nesa  for  the  past,  assistance  for  the  future,  and  ths 
prospect  of  being  restored  to  the  honours  and  favour 
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cf  the  King  of  heaTen,  which  he  has  forfeited  hj 
rebellion ;  and  till  you  can  eive  him  this,  it  is  an 
insult  upon  his  misery  to  talk  to  him  of  a  perfect 
rule  of  action.  If  this  be  all  that  reason  can  give 
him  (and  it  really  is  much  more  than  it  can  eive 
him),  he  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  revelation". 
God  only  knows,  and  God  only  can  tell,  whether 
He  will  forgive,  and  upon  what  terms  He  will 
forgive,  the  offences  done  against  Him  ;  what  mode 
of  worship  Me  requires ;  what  helps  He  will  afford 
vs,  and  what  condition  He  will  place  us  in  here- 
aAer.  All  thb  God  actually  has  told  us  in  the 
Gospel.  It  was  to  tell  us  this  He  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world.  — Salter^  1H40. 

(2419.)  «« And  I,  if  I  be  Ufted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  to  me."  So  said  the  Saviour  of  men.  The 
cr  *ss  is  for  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  the  great 
moral  magnet  to  draw  men  from  barbarism  to  civi- 
lisation, from  sin  to  holiness,  from  misery  to  hap- 
piness, and  from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  it  were  as 
rational  to  say  the  loadstone  had  lost  its  original 
property  of  popular  attraction,  and  that  the  mariner's 
compass  is  an  old  stale  invention,  and  must  now 
be  replaced  with  some  new  device  better  adapted 
to  the  modem  light  of  science,  as  to  suppose  that 
the  doctrine  of  the.  cross  has  become  effete,  and 
ninst  give  way  to  some  new  phase  of  theological 
truth.  ^Janies* 

(243a)  It  b  never  to  be  forgotten,  amidst  all  the 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  earthly 
afiairs,  and  even  the  advance  of  civilisation,  science, 
and  social  improvement,  that  human  nature,  in  its 
spiritual  condition  and  its  relation  to  God,  remains 
unchanged.     The  lapse  of  ages  will  never  wear  out 
our  natural  corruption,  nor  will  the  progress  of 
science  and    advance  of  civilisation  eradicate  it 
Man  as  he  is  bom  into  the  world,  and  grows  up  in 
It,  will  still,  as  ever,  need  both  the  redemption  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     Amidst 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  as  much  needs 
this  as  he  did  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  it  b  as  needful  to  the  philosopher  of  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  savage  of  the  Pacific  Ocean :  and 
let  science  carry  on  its  discoveries,  and  art  multiply 
its  inventions,  and  literature  polish  the  surface  of 
iodety,  as  they  may,  the  redemption  and  regenera- 
tioo  of  the  Gospel  will  be  as  much  needed  by  our 
posterity,  amidst  the  universal  triumphs  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  light  and  glory  of  the  millennium,  as 
they  iK>w  are.    Infideb  may  babble  as  they  please, 
and  it  b  but  babble,  aAer  all,  though  it  calls  itself 
philosophy,  about  society  outgrowing  the  necx]  of 
old  Christianity.    They  may  just  as  rationally  talk 
about  human  nature  outgrowing  the  need  of  the  old 
laws  of  the  material  universe ;  doing  without  the 
old  sun   to  enlighten  us,  the  old  atmosphere  to 
lostain  us,  the  old  water  to  refresh  us,  ana  the  old 
eora  to  nourish  us,  as  without  the  Gospel  to  renew, 
sanctify,  and  save  mankind  ;  for  the  relation  of 
these  to  our  material  nature  b  not  one  whit  more 
fixed  and  uiudterable  than  is  the  Gospel  as  a  remedial 
q^stem  to  our  lapsed  and  diseased  moral  nature. 

%,  lU  uil'wnal  mdaptation. 

(2421.)  Heaven's  gate  is  no  wider  open  to  a  Jew 
Iban  to  a  Grecian.  '*  In  Chrbt  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  a  new  creature,  ^d  as  many  as  walk  accorrf- 
i^g  to  thb  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  merqr»  and 


upon  the  Israel  of  God.**  The  sun  of  the  Gospel,  •• 
01  the  world,  b  not  confined  to  lighten  Judea  only, 
but  shines  universally.  — Adahut  1654. 

(2422.)  However  we  may  differ  from  one  anothei 
in  training,  in  habits,  in  caste  of  thought,  in  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  character,  in  circumstances,  in  age,  all 
these  are  but  the  upper  strata  which  vary  locally. 
Beneath  all  these  there  lie  everywhere  the  soUd 
foundations  of  the  primeval  rocks,  and  beneath  these, 
again,  the  glowing  central  mass,  the  flaming  heart 
of  the  world.  Christianity  sends  its  shaft  right 
down  through  all  these  upper  and  local  beds,  tUT  it 
reaches  the  deepest  depths  which  are  the  same  in 
every  man — the  obstinate  wilfulness  of  a  nature 
averse  from  God,  and  the  yet  deeper-lying  longings 
of  a  soul  that  flames  with  the  consciousness  of  God, 
and  yeams  for  rest  and  peace.  To  the  sense  of  sin, 
to  the  sense  of  sorrow,  to  the  conscience  never  wholly 
stifled,  to  the  desires  after  good  never  utterly  eiadi- 
cated  and  never  slaked  by  ought  beside  itself  does 
thb  mightv  word  come.    .... 

Hence  its  universal  adaptation  to  mankind.  It 
alone  of  all  so-called  faiths  overleaps  all  geographical 
limits  and  lives  in  all  centuries.  It  alone  wins  its 
trophies  and  bestows  its  gifts  on  all  sort^and  con- 
ditions of  men.  Other  plants  which  the  "  Heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted/*  have  their  zones  of  vegeta- 
tion and  die  outside  certain  degrees  of  latitude,  but 
the  seed  of  the  kingdom  b  like  com,  an  exotic  no- 
where, for  wherever  man  lives  it  will  grow,  and  yet 
an  exotic  everywhere,  for  it  came  down  from  heaven. 
Other  food  requires  an  educated  palate  for  its  ap- 
preciation, but  any  hungry  man  m  any  land  will 
relish  bread.  For  every  soul  on  earth  this  living, 
dying  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrbt  addresses  itsefl 
to  and  satisfies  his  deepest  wants.  It  b  the  bread 
which  gives  life  to  the  world.  '^Alaclaren, 

(2423.)  God's  Gospel  is  made  not  for  English- 
men but  for  all  men.  There  is  a  light  for  every 
land,  and  a  blessing  for  eveiy  nation  and  kindred 
and  people.  Many  think  the  Gospel  b  a  very 
beautiful  thing  if  you  would  only  keep  it  at  home  ; 
but  the  moment  you  try  to  apply  it  to  anybody  else 
it  will  not  suit  them.  Try  it  upon  the  negro  : 
*'  Well,  the  fact  is,  he  b  too  low  ;  be  is  not  capable 
of  being  elevated  to  the  height  of  Christianity." 
Try  it  upon  the  Brahmin.:  he  i.s  too  high,  far 
above ;  you  cannot  reach  him.  Each  of  these  must 
have  some  particular  religion  adapted  to  himself; 
but  one  religion  would  not  suit  them  all.  A  man 
looked  into  the  eye  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  found  it 
blue,  and  into  the  eye  of  a  negro,  and  found  it 
black,  and  he  said.  These  are  different  organisa- 
tions; you  are  not  so  bewildered  as  to  think 
you  can  enlighten  both  these  eyes  with  the  same 
sun.  You  must  have  a  sun  for  each  of  them  ;  you 
must  have  different  suns,  you  see,  because  the  eyes 
ate  differently  organised.  Very  well,  that  b  ex- 
ceedingly fine  in  theory,  but  try  it — try  whether  the 
sun  which  God  put  in  the  heaven  will  not  illuminate 
the  pale  eye  of  the  northerner  and  the  dark  eye  ol 
the  southerner.  ^-Arthur, 

(2424.)  Think  not  that  the  benuties  of  this  world 
are  for  the  rich  and  great  alone  The  illuminated 
drawing-room,  the  green -house,  and  the  hot-house, 
thev  are  theirs;  but  the  quiet  moonlight,  the 
nigntly  heavens,  with  their  multitude  of  shining 
worlds,  the  sun  spreading  hb  splendour  over  a  sky 
of  cloudiest  blue,  or  lighting  up  the  clouds  of  eveiw 
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faf  witb  a  thousand  gorgeoos  hues,  the  air  perfiined 
in  its  (Mssnge  over  fields  and  heaih,  the  lovely 
flowers  of  the  field  and  hedge-row,  these  are  pro- 
vided by  a  beneficent  God  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 
And  who  would  leave  these  for  the  painted  gaieties 
of  art  ?  So  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are  not  for 
the  learned  alone.  They  may  taste  the  beauties  of 
the  inspired  poetry  better,  and  penetrate  more 
deeply  Into  the  few  obscurities  of  holy  writ ;  but 
the  comforts  of  the  Rible,  pardon  of  sin,  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  peace,  and  holiness,  and  heaven— 
thfte  are  for  all ;  these  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
labourer  at  his  toil,  of  the  pstient  of  an  hospital  on 
his  dyin^  bed.  And  beware  then  how  thou  quit 
these  divine  consolations  for  all  that  learning  can 
offer.  '—Salter, 


C  Its  ftdftptettOB  to 

itflne  orlff is. 


oor  BMd  a  proof  of  tli 


(2425.)  The  sin  and  misery  of  the  world  is  such 
that  it  groaneth  for  a  Saviour ;  and  when  I  hear  of 
a  physician  sent  from  heaven,  1  easily  believe  it. 
when  1  «ee  the  woful  world  mortally  diseased,  and 
gaspine  in  its  deep  distress.  The  condition  of  the 
world  IS  visibly  so  suitable  to  the  whole  office  of 
Christ,  ajid  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  that  I  am 
driven  to  think  that  if  God  have  mercy  for  it,  some 
ph]rsician  and  extraordinary  help  shall  be  afforded 
IL  And  when  I  fee  none  else  but  Jesus  Christ 
whom  reason  will  allow  me  to  believe  u  that  Physi- 
cian, it  somewhat  prepareth  my  mind  to  look 
toward  Him  and  hope. 

And  also  the  evil  of  this  present  world  is  verv 
suitable  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  He  telleth 
us  bow  He  came  not  to  settle  us  here  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  nor  to  make  the  world  our  rest  or  por- 
tion ;  but  to  save  us  from  it,  as  our  enemy  and 
calamity,  our  danger,  and  our  wilderness  and 
trouble,  and  to  bring  up  our  heans  first  and  then 
ourselves  to  a  better  world,  which  He  cnlleth  us  to 
seek  and  to  make  sure  of,  whereas  I  find  that  roost 
other  religions,  though  they  say  something  of  a  life 
hereafter,  ^et  lead  men  to  look  for  most  or  much  of 
their  felicity  here,  as  consisting  in  the  fruition  of 
this  world,  which  experience  tells  me  is  so  miserable. 

— Baxter^  16x5-1691. 

(2426 )  If  a  man  but  see  his  deficiencies,  then  by 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye  mav  he  also  see  how  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  these  deficiencies  fit  to 
one  another  ;  and  tnus,  by  an  act  of  intuition,  may 
a  man  without  learning,  but  with  a  conscience 
simply  awakened,  be  made  to  perceive  what  no 
erudition,  and  no  elaborate  contemplation  of  the 
articles  of  orthodoxy,  will  make  another  man  10 
perceive  whose  conscience  is  una  wakened.  It  is 
somewhat  as  if  a  fragment  of  anything  was  broken 
away  from  some  mass  of  which  at  one  time  it  formed 
a  part.  All  the  hollows  and  all  the  protuberances 
on  one  surface  will  be  in  a  state  of  most  accurate 
adjustment  with  the  corresponding  protuberances 
and  hollows  upon  the  other.  But  it  is  not  looking, 
-however  intently,  to  one  of  these  surfaces,  that  we 
shall  come  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  separation  ; 
or  if  rc'union  be  possible,  the  place  at  which  the  re- 
union should  be  made.  It  b  not  by  the  most  strict 
and  scientific  measurement  of  the  various  angles 
and  unevennesses  which  have  been  made  at  the 
place  of  disruption,  if  we  have  only  one  side  of  the 
nracture  to  look  upon.  But  if  we  have  XnofCtk.  sides 
to  compare  the  oue  with  the  other,  we  may,  with 


the  rapid  inspection  of  a  moment,  percdv«  what  f  he 
labour  of  a  whole  life  expended  on  the  inspeciion  <rf 
one  side  could  not  have  enabled  us  to  perceive. 
We  may  come  at  once  to  the  belief,  that  here  at  one 
time  a  part  was  rent  away — and  this  is  the  veir 
fragment  which  has  fallen  off—and  that  on  the  rock 
from  which  it  was  deiachetl,  we  behold  its  precise 
and  certain  counterpart — a  conclusion  to  which  we 
never  should  have  come  by  the  single  contemplatioo 
of  the  precipice  that  is  above  us,  but  to  which  we 
come  immediately,  and  as  if  by  the  light  of  intuition, 
on  comparing  it  to  the  dissevered  piece  that  is 
beneath  us.  And  soch  is  the  certainty  of  our  reli- 
gious experience.  ^CAd/s«^rr,  1780-1847. 

(2427.)  The  Divine  character  of  the  Gospel  ap- 
pears in  this—in  its  wondeHul  capacity  to  adapt 
Itself  to  the  borndless  wants  of  the  whole  family  of 
man.  It  is  like  the  mighty  ocean  which  rolls  itself 
on  the  wide-spreading  shores  of  a  hundred  empires, 
and  yet  replenishes  and  fills  with  its  tide  the  little 
creek,  llius  the  Gospel,  while  it  visits  with  its 
healing  waters  the  wide-spreading  Church  of  Christ, 
fills,  and  supplies  with  the  waters  of  lifc^  the  soul  ol 
the  meanest  believer  in  Jesus.  ^SaUar. 

7.  Itipowor. 

(2428  )  I1ie  Gospel  Is  a  true  Bethesda,  a  pool  of 
grace,  where  such  poor,  .lame,  and  infirm  creatures 
as  we  are,  upon  the  moving  of  God's  Spirit  in  it, 
may  descend  down,  not  only  to  wash  our  skin  and 
outside,  but  also  to  be  cured  of  our  diseases  within. 
The  Gospel  is  not  like  Abana  and  Pharpar,  those 
common  rivers  of  Damascus,  that  could  only  cleanse 
the  outside ;  but  it  is  a  true  Jordan,  in  which  such 
leprous  Naamana  as  we  all  are  may  wash  and  b< 
clean.  ^Ctuhoorth,  161 7-1688. 

(242^)  The  river  Wye  is  considered  one  of  thf 
most  beautiful  streams  that  flow  across  our  country 
It  is  admitted  that  it  winds  its  beautiful  course 
through  some  of  the  fairest  scenery  and  the  richest 
and  most  fruitful  districts  of  our  land, — scenes  so 
iair,  so  variM,  so  lovely,  and  so  beautiful,  that  one 
would  think  that  in  themselves  they  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  win  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  to  God, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  holy  thoughts  and  admira« 
tion  of  the  great  Source  of  nature,  and  of  beauty, 
and  goodness.  But,  ala5 1  the  history  of  man  shows 
that  m  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  world  man 
has  been  the  most  d^radnl.  So  it  was  on  the 
banks  of  that  beautiful  stream.  On  the  south  u«le 
there  were  a  number  of  parishes,  and  these  parishes 
were  in  deadly  feud  between  each  other.  We  will 
call,  if  you  please,  those  on  the  one  side  the 
northerners,  and  those  on  the  other  side  the 
southerners.  I  cannot  say  the  number  of  parishes 
on  each  side  that  were  engaged  in  this  matter,  but 
this  was  a  fact — that  once  a  year  some  hundreds  of 
men  met  in  a  village  upon  the  banks  of  this  beauti- 
ful river  to  fight  a  battle  that  lasted  several  hours, 
with  sticks  and  clubs  loaded  with  lead.  Nobody 
knew  the  origin  of  it,  nor  what  it  was  about ;  but 
they  had  commenced  settling  some  unknown  quea> 
tion  by  blows,  and,  though  the  one  party  sometimes 
was  satisfied,  or  gained  the  victory,  the  other  side 
was  never  satisfied,  who  lost  it,  and  the  result  was, 
it  had  to  be  fought  out  again,  and  settled  again,  and 
it  never  got  settled  at  all.  The  magistrates  were  in 
the  habit  of  guarding  the  peace  against  these  rude 
people  by  swearing  in  a  great  number  of  constables  i 
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tay  to  iplte  of  an  the  oonstablet,  fiurmers  and  tbelr 
•oat, — men  who  held  respectable  positions  in  the 
neighbourhood, — with  their  dependencies,  came  and 
net  on  the  anniTersary  of  this  battle,  and  always 
would  fight  it  out  The  last  time  they  fought,  the 
oorthemers  gained  the  day ;  they  went  home  with 
flying  colours ;  the  southerners  went  home  swearing 
▼engeance  upon  their  old  enemies,  and  saying  they 
woiud  give  it  them  the  next  time  ihey  met.  How- 
ever, during  the  course  of  the  summer,  one  fine 
afternoon,  a  stranger,  decently  clad,  was  seen  walk- 
ing into  one  of  the  villages  belonging  to  the  con- 
quered army.  He  looked  round  about,  turned  into 
a  cottage,  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  chair.  The 
good  woman  of  the  cottage  saw  he  was  a  stranger, 
but  as  he  had  a  decent  appearance,  she  judged  that 
he  might  be  trusted  with  an  old  chair  for  a  short 
time.  He  walked  off  and  planted  his  chair  under  a 
tall  elm  growing  in  the  centre  of  the  villaee  preen. 
He  mounted  the  chair,  and  commenced  singing 
a  hymn.  Tbe  villagers  all  come  out  of  their 
doors,  and  there  is  a  strange  speculation  going  on 
•4  to  what  all  this  could  mean  :  **  This  man  is  not 
begging, — he  would  not  beg  there;  what  is  he 
about  ? "  Nobody  knew  where  he  came  from  nor 
where  he  was  going  to.  lie  had  brought  no  letter 
of  recommendation  or  commendation  to  the  clergy- 
man ot  the  parish,  to  Mr.  Boniface  of  the  '*  Ked 
lion,**  to  the  churchwardens,  or  to  anybody  else. 
Nobody  knew  anything  about  him.  Alter  singing 
the  hymn  he  prayed.  Bv  the  time  he  had  opened 
his  eyes  after  prayer,  he  round  two  or  three  hundred 
people  abont  nim.  Then  he  sang  a  hymn — then  he 
preached.  The  people  were  astonished  that  the 
man  could  pray  without  a  prayer-book,  and  that  he 
oould  preacn  without  a  manuscript.  It  was  a  thing 
they  had  never  witnessed  before.  They  listened  to 
bim,  and,  with  power,  and  energy,  and  Divine 
nhction,  he  spoke  the  truth  to  these  rude  people. 
Many  of  the  people  who  were  accustomed  to  fight 
the  neighbouring  villages  once  a  year  were  there, 
and  for  the  first  time  heard  the  truth  in  that  honest, 
earnest  manner,  delivered  in  their  hearing.  It'  was 
a  fortnight  after,  and  a  fortnight  afWr  that;  and 
then  he  went  to  the  other  villages,  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  six  or  eij^ht  months,  numbers  of  these 
loogh  people  were  converted  to  God.  A  society 
was  formed.  The  I  yth  of  May,  the  anniversary  ot 
the  liattle,  returned.  The  northemen  were  there 
to  fight  their  old  enemies,  but  not  a  southerner  was 
theie  to  fight  that  day.  Never  has  a  battle  ot  that 
cbaiacier  been  fought  there  since.  And  this  peace 
was  not  brought  about  by  the  interference  of  the 
magistrate,  nor  by  the  powerful  arm  of  the  police, 
but  by  a  simple  stranger  that  nobody  knew,  with 
God's  love  in  his  heart,  and  God's  Book  in  his 
handy  preaching  the  truth  to  these  people. 

^kenry  PhiUips. 

(2430.)  The  Gospel  is  the  spiritual  medicine  ot 
the  suuL  In  numoerless  cases,  certainly,  it  does 
Dot  restore  the  health  of  the  soul;  but  let  the 
blame  be  cast  where  it  ought  to  rest.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  medicine, 
but  in  the  indisposition  of  sinners  to  take  it.  In  a 
case  where  the  Gospel  does  not  produce  holy  per- 
ceptions and  affections,  ate  we  warranted  to  supixise 
that  it  is  essentially  incompetent  to  their  production, 
even  when  by  the  power  of  fnith  it  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  mind?  Ought  we  not  rather  to 
■uppoae  that  it  has  rtoi  been  brought  to  bear  upon 


the  mind  of  this  individual  in  consequence  of  Ui 
rejection  of  its  testimony  ?  The  latter,  surely*  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case.     I  can  scarcely  imagine  a 

freater  mistake  than  one  which  1  fear  is  committed 
y  many  who  speak  as  if  they  thought  that,  when 
the  Gospel  is  scripturally  understood  and  firmly 
believed,  it  has  no  power  to  raise  the  affections 
from  sin  to  holiness ;  from  the  world  to  God  ;— 
that  even  in  this  case  some  additional  influence 
must  be  imparted  to  it,  or  that  it  would  remain 
totally  inoperative.  To  entertain  this  notion  is 
virtually  to  maintain  that  the  sinner  nuiy  not  be 
blameable  even  while  he  remains  unsanctified, 
having  by  supposition  exhausted  his  duty  by  believing 
the  Gospel.  He  has  done,  on  this  admission,  aU 
that  God  reouires  of  him.  He  has  taken  the  right 
medicine^— taken  it  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and 
yet  his  spiritual  malady  remains.  How  could  we 
avoid  feeling  that,  if  this  were  indeed  the  case,  the 
fault  would  be  in  the  medicine,  and  that  he  would 
be  an  object  of  pity,  and  not  of  censure  ?  On  these 
accounts,  I  cannot  but  strongly  object  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  some  who  apply  the  words,  '*  a  dead  letter," 
to  the  Word  of  Goci.  If  the  terms  were  merely 
meant  to  intimate  the  fact  that  Divine  revelation  ia 
never  understood  and  received  as  the  record  of  God 
without  Divine  influences,  they  would  convey  a  most 
undeniable  and  important  truth.  But  I  fear  that, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  the  words  are  designed  to 
teach  that  the  medicine  itself  is  essentially  in- 
operative ;  and  when  this  idea  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  the  sinner,  it  will  veil  the  full  extent  of  his 
guilt,  by  failing  to  fix  his  attention  upon  his  own 
obstinate  rejection  of  the  medicine,  as  the  direct 
and,  indeed,  exclusive  cause  of  his  remaining  under 
the  full  power  of  ^iritual  disease.  — Payne. 


i.  How  it  to  to  be  treated  by  wu 

(2431.)  We  look  at  flowers  and  admire  them,  but 
the  bees  extract  from  them  honey  and  wax.  Some 
admire  the  Gospel ;  others  get  blessing  from  it.— >^. 

(2432.)  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  mannei 
in  which  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  received  from  its 
being  represented  as  an  embassy.  '*We  are  am- 
bassadors for  Christ,"  saith  the  apostle,  '*as  though 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us  :  we  pray  yon,  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. '  The  object  of  an 
embassy,  in  all  cases,  is  peace.  Ambassadore  are 
sometimes  employed  between  friendly  powers  for 
the  adjustment  of  their  affairs ;  but  the  allusion,  in 
this  case,  is  manifestly  to  a  righteous  prince,  who 
should  condescend  to  speak  peaceably  to  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  and,  as  it  were,  to  entreat  them  for 
their  own  sakes  to  be  reconciled.  The  language  of 
the  apostle  supposes  that  the  world  is  engaged  in 
an  unnatural  and  unprovoked  rebellion  against  its 
Maker  ;  that  it  is  in  His  power  utterly  to  destroy 
sinners ;  that  if  He  were  to  deal  with  them  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts,  this  must  be  their  portion  ;  but 
that,  through  the  mediation  of  His  Son,  He  had,  at 
it  were,  suspended  hostilities,  had  sent  His  servants 
with  words  of  peace,  and  commissioned  them  to 
persuade,  to  entreat,  and  even  to  beseech  them  to 
be  reconciled.  But  reconciliation  to  God  includes 
everything  that  belongs  to  true  conversion.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  a  state  of  alienation  and  enmity  to 
Him  (Lol.  L  21).  It  includes  a  {ustification  of  His 
government,  a  condemnation  of  their  own  un- 
provoked rebellion  against  Him,  and  a  thankful 
reception  of  the  message  of  peace ;  which  is  the 
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•tme  for  tobsUmce  as  to  repent  and  believe  the 
GospeL  To  tpeak  of  an  embassy  from  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  HU  rebellious  creatures  being 
entitled  to  nothing  niore  than  an  audience,  or  a 
decent  attention,  must  itself  be  highly  offensive  to 
the  honour  of  His  Majesty  ;  and  that  such  language 
should  proceed  from  His  professed  friends  must 
render  it  still  more  so. 

'*When  the  apostle  beseecheth  us  to  be  're- 
oonciled '  to  God  1  would  know,'*  says  Dr.  Owen, 
*'  whether  it  be  not  a  part  of  our  duty  to  yield 
obedience  ?  If  not,  the  exhortation  is  frivolous  and 
vain."  If  sinners  are  not  obliged  to  be  reconciled 
to  God,  both  OS  a  Lawgiver  and  a  Saviour,  and  that 
with  all  their  hearts,  it  is  no  sin  to  be  unreconciled. 
AD  the  enmity  of  their  hearts  to  God,  His  law,  His 
gospel,  or  His  Son,  must  be  guiltless.  For  there 
can  be  no  neutrality  in  this  case :  nt>t  to  be 
reconciled  is  to  be  unreconciled  ;  not  to  fall  in  with 
the  message  of  peace  is  to  fall  out  with  it ;  and  not 
to  lay  down  arms  and  submit  to  mercy  is  to  main- 
tain  the  war.  — A  ndrew  Ftdler^  1 7  54- 1 8 1 5. 

(2433-)  1  only  wish  I  saw  people  as  eager  to  be 
saved  from  hell,  as  I  once  saw  a  man  to  be  saved 
from  drowning.  It  was  at  yonder  ferry.  Procras- 
tination, the  ruin  of  souls,  was  almost  his  death. 
The  time  was  up  ;  the  bell  was  rung ;  the  gangway 
withdrawn ;  the  boat  in  motion  ;  when,  after  too 
many  delays,  he  came  running  along  the  pier,  and, 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  warning,  took  a  bold  and  des- 
perate spring  to  catch  our  bulwark.  He  caught  it, 
but  lost  his  hold,  fell  backwards ;  and  went  down 
instantly — engulphed  in  the  roaring  sea.  Sucked 
out  by  the  receding  wave,  he  rose  to  the  surface  a 
good  way  off.  And  though  it  was  a  blessed  sight 
to  see  his  head  emerge  irom  the  water,  every  eye 
was  still  anxiously  fixed  on  him.  He  floated  on  his 
back,  but  could  not  swim  ;  and  therefore  must  soon 
perish.  And  he  had  perished ;  but  that  then  one, 
bearing  a  life-buoy  aloft  in  his  hand,  came  rushing 
down  the  pier  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Anxiety  was 
now  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Shall  he  save 
him  ?  He  stops  ;  and  with  the  spray  of  the  stormy 
sea  fl3ring  in  his  face,  takes  aim  ;  now  he  bends  like 
a  bow ;  and  then,  rising  to  the  spring,  with  hercu- 
lean arm  he  sends  the  life-buoy  spinning  through 
the  air,  away  over  the  waves,  to  the  drowning  man. 
What  a  moment  of  suspense  for  him ;  for  us — the 
on-Ionkers  !  Well  thrown  by  man,  and  well  directed 
by  a  watchful  Providence,  it  fell  right  over  his  sink- 
ing head.  With  what  joy  he  caught  it !  How  he 
laid  hold  of  it  1  Never  lover  embraced  lover  with 
such  es^er,  happy  arms.  I  saw  him  holding  on, 
pulled  from  a  watery  grave;  and  thought.  Would 
God,  tliat  poor  sinners,  that  every  man  ready  to 
perish,  laid  hold  as  eagerly  of  eternal  life  ! 

(2434.)  Scatter  money  in  a  crowd,  how  they 
scramble  for  it ;  offer  bread  to  the  starving,  how 
ereedily  they  seize  it ;  throw  a  rope  to  the  drowning, 
how  he  eagerly  grasps  it !  With  like  eagerness  and 
earnestness  may  the  Spirit  of  God  help  you  to  lay 
hold  on  ChrisL  '^Guthrie 

t.  The  danger  of  neglecting  It. 

(2435.)  The  Gospel  is  a  proclamation  of  free  mercy 
to  guilty  cre^ures — an  act  of  grace  to  rebels.  Now, 
though  a  rebel  should  throw  away  his  pistols,  and 
determine  to  go  into  the  woods,  and  make  his  mind 


better  before  he  goes  to  court  and  pleads  the  act ; 
he  may  indeed  not  be  found  in  arms^  yet  being  taken 
in  his  reforming  scheme  he  will  be  hanged.  So  wifi 
it  be  with  those  who  delay  coming  to  Christ.  IleU 
is  paved  with  good  intentions. 

--Neatton^  1 725-1807. 

10.  Vot  to  be  rejected  because  of  the  impexfto* 
tlons  of  its  preachers. 

(2436.)  As  a  famished  man,  who  doth  never  re 
fuse  any  wholesome  food  prepared  for  him  by  hii 
host,  though  his  host  himself  will  not  taste  thereof; 
and,  likewise,  a  very  sick  patient,  who  never  re- 
jecteth  healthful  medicine,  though  his  physician  doth 
minister  the  same  with  a  leprous  hand  ;  or  as  a 
miserable  b^gar  will  not  forsake  a  fair  piece  of 
silver  or  gold,  though  it  be  proffered  him  in  a  filthy 
fist ;  and  like  as  unto  an  imprisoned  rebel,  who 
will  never  reject  the  prince's  pardon,  though  it  be 
brought  him  by  a  most  lewd  ribald  ;  or  as  a 
sorrowful,  distressed  caitiff  would  willingly  hear 
any  joyful  news,  notwithstanding  the  messenger 
who  brings  the  same  be  a  very  ungracious  varlet : 
so  there  can  be  no  more  dainty  diet  provided  for 
Christians  than  the  food  of  their  souls ;  there  can- 
not be  a  more  healthful  medicine  made  for  Christian 
hearers  of  the  Word  than  that  which  ameikleth 
their  spiritual  maladies,  nor  can  a  more  golden  gift 
be  given  unto  them  than  the  seven  timt:s  purihed 
gold  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  rightly  divided,  neither 
can  there  be  any  more  welcome  pardon  proclaimed 
to  men  than  that  which  concerns  the  inheritance  of 
everlasting  life.  Notwithstanding  the  preacher 
himself  be  careless,  be  leprous,  be  nlthy,  be  beastly, 
or  vile,  yet  the  godly  hearer  will  not  forsake  this 
heavenly  food,  or  make  light  account  of  tliis  whole- 
some medicine,  or  lightly  esteem  this  gold,  or 
reject  this  pardon,  or  scorn  this  news,  but  feed 
hungrily  upon  it,  apply  it  in  time,  lay  it  up  in  his 
heart,  yield  all  reverence  unto  it,  and  delight  only 
therein,  as  in  the  very  joy  of  his  soul. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

U.  Vot  to  tM  rejected  on  aeoonnt  of  the  eoeptl- 
elamof  ahlemen. 

(2437.)  It  should  not  surprise  us  when  men  of 
acute  and  powerful  understandings  more  or  less 
reject  the  Gospel,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Christian 
revelation  addresses  itself  to  our  hearts,  to  our  love 
of  truth  and  goodness,  our  fear  of  sinning,  and  out 
desire  to  gain  God's  favour ;  and  quickness,  sagacity, 
depth  of  thought,  strength  of  mind,  power  o7  com- 

f>rehension,  perception  of  the  beautiful,  power  of 
anguage,  and  the  like,  though  they  are  excellent 
gifts,  are  clearly  quite  of  a  different  kind  from  these 
excellencies — a  man  may  have  the  one  without  hav- 
ing the  other.  This,  then,  is  the  plain  reason  why 
able,  or,  again,  why  learned  men  are  so  <Iefective 
Christians,  because  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  faith  and  ability ;  because  faith  is  one 
thing  and  ability  is  another  ;  because  ability  ol 
mind  is  a  gift,  and  faith  is  a  grace.  Who  would 
ever  argue  that  a  man  could,  like  Samson,  conquer 
lions  or  throw  down  the  gales  of  a  city,  because  he 
was  able,  or  accomplished,  or  experienced  in  the 
business  of  life  ?  Who  would  ever  argue  that  a  man 
could  see  because  he  could  hear,  or  run  with  the 
swift  because  he  had  **  the  tongue  of  the  learned  **  ? 
These  gifts  are  different  in  kind.  In  like  manner, 
powers  of  mind  and  religious  principles  and  feelingk 
are  distinct  gifts ;  and  as  all  the  highest  ^irituai 
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Ellenoe,  humility,  firmness,  patienoe,  would  never 
enable  a  man  to  read  an  unknown  tongue,  or  to 
enter  into  the  depths  of  science,  so  all  the  roost 
brilliant  mental  endowments,  wit,  or  imagination, 
or  penetration,  or  depth,  will  never  of  themselves 
make  us  wise  in  religion.  And  as  we  should  fairly 
and  ju>tly  deride  the  savage  who  wished  to  decide 
questions  of  science  or  literature  by  the  sword,  so 
may  we  justly  look  with  amazement  on  the  error  of 
those  who  think  that  they  can  master  the  high 
mysteries  of  spiritual  truth,  and  find  their  way  to 
God,  by  what  is  commonly  called  reason,  f.r,  by 
the  random  and  blind  efforts  of  mere  mental  acute- 
ness  and  mere  experience  of  the  world. 

That  truth,  which  St  Paul  preached,  addresses 
itself  to  our  spiritual  nature ;  it  will  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, valued,  accepted,  by  none  but  lovers  of 
truth,  virtue,  purity,  humility,  and  peace.     Wisdom 
will  be  justified  of  her  children.    Those,  indeed, 
who  are  thus  endowed  may  and  will  go  on  to  use 
their  powers  of  mind,  whatever  they  are,  in  the  ser- 
VKe  of  religion  ;  none  but  they  can  use  them  aright. 
Those  who  reject  revealed  truth  wilfully,  are  such 
ss  do  not  love  moral  and  religious  truth.     It  is  bad 
men,  proud  men,  men  of  bard   hearts,  and   un- 
humbled  tempers,  and  immoral  lives,  these  are  they 
who  reject  the  Gospel    These  are  they  of  whom 
St  Paul  speaks  in  another  epistle — '*  If  our  Gospel 
be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the 
god  of  this  world  has  blinded  the  minds  of  them 
which  believe  not.'*    With  this  agrees  the  instances 
of  turning  the  ears  from  the  truth  which  the  New 
Testament  affords  us.     Who  were  ihey  who  were 
the  enemies  of  Christ  and  His  apostles?     The 
infidel  Sadducees,  the  immoral,  hard-hearted,  yet 
hypocritical  Pharisees;    Herod,  who  married  his 
brother  Philip's  wife;  and  Felix,  who  trembled 
when  St.  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tempe- 
rance, and  judgment  to  come.     On  the  other  hand, 
men  of  holy  and  consistent  lives,  as  Cornelius  the 
centurion,  and  those  who  were  frequenters  of  re- 
ligious ordinances,  as  Simeon  and  Anna,  these  be- 
came Christians.    So  it  is  now.    If  men  turn  unto 
&b|es  of  their  own  will,  they  do  it  on  account  of 
their  pride,  or  their  love  of  indolence  and  self-indul- 


This  should  be  kept  in  the  mind  when  Christians 
sre  alarmed,  as  they  sometimes  are,  on  hearing  in- 
stinces  of  infidelity  or  heresy  among  those  who 
read,  reflect,  and  inquire ;  whereas,  however  we 
may  mourn  over  such  instances,  we  have  no  reason 
to  lie  surprised  at  them.  It  is  quite  enough  for 
Christians  to  be  able  to  show,  as  they  well  can,  that 
belief^  in  revealed  religion  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  highest  gifts  and  acquirements  of  mind,  that 
men  even  of  the  strongest  and  highest  intellect  have 
been  Christians ;  but  they  have  as  little  reason  to 
be  perplexed  at  finding  other  men  of  ability  not 
true  believers^  as  at  finding  that  certain  rich  men 
tre  not  true  bf  lie  vers,  or  certain  poor  men,  or  some 
m  every  rank  and  circumstance  of  life.  A  belief  in 
Christianity  has  hardly  more  connection  with  what 
(■  called  ulent,  than  it  has  with  rkhes,  station, 
power,  or  bodily  strength.        ^-J,  H,  Newman, 
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(2438.)  It  may,  in  a  sense,  be  said  of  a  rebel  who 
Kfuses  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  submit  to  mercy 
(which  is  a  case  more  in  point  than  that  of  a  con- 


demned criminal  in  the  hands  of  justice),  that  when 
he  comes  to  be  punished,  he  will  die  because  he 
refused  the  king's  pardon ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  word  *'  because  "  is,  in  this  connection,  used  im- 
properly. It  does  not  mean  that  the  refusal  of  mercy 
is  the  crime,  and  the  only  crime,  for  which  he  suffers ; 
no,  this  is  not  the  direct  or  procuring,  so  much  as 
the  occasional  cause  of  his  punishment.  Rebellion 
is  that  for  which  he  suffers ;  and  his  refusal  of  mercy 
is  no  further  a  procuring  cause  of  it  than  as  it  is  a 
perseverance  in  rebellion,  and,  as  it  were,  the  com* 
pletionofit  — Andrew  Fuller^  vj^~\%\^ 

18.  Its  diT6Tf  6  «fl)Mta, 

(2439.)  As  the  same  light  of  the  sun  offendeth 
weak  eyes,  but  comforteth  those  that  are  stronger- 
sighted  ;  and  as  the  heat  thereof  hardens  clay,  hut 
softens  wax ;  or  as  the  same  star  is  to  some  a  morn- 
ing star,  ushering  in  light  and  day,  and  to  others 
an  evening  star,  bringing  darkness  and  night :  so  the 
Gospel  is  preached  indifferently  to  all  manner  of 
persons,  but  it  works  in  a  different  manner.  It  hath 
not  the  like  effect  on  all  people ;  forasmuch  as,  be- 
ing received  by  the  faithful,  it  produceth  in  them 
life  and  salvation,  as  containing  all  the  causes  there- 
of in  itself;  but  being  rejects!  by  unbelievers,  it 
becometh  in  them  the  occasion  of  a  greater  condem* 
nation,  and  makes  their  perdition  inevitable :  to 
some  it  is  a  comfort,  to  others  a  terror ;  the  rise  ol 
one  man,  and  the  fall  of  another. 

— ^/tfiKwr,  165S. 

(2440.)  Even  as  it  is  with  the  proclamation  of  a 
prince,  which  he  sendeth  out  to  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, wherein  he  maketh  offer  not  only  of  pardon, 
but  of  grace  and  favour,  to  those  who  will  lay  down 
their  arms  and  come  in,  showing  themselves  loyal 
and  obedient,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  threateneth 
extremity  of  punishment  to  those  who  shall  yet 
stand  out;  now,  this  proclamation,  with  the  same 
breath,  breatheth  out  both  life  and  death — ^life  to 
those  who  will  hearken  to  it  (which  is  the  main  end 
and  intent  of  proclaiming  it),  but  death  to  those  who 
opi>ose  themselves  against  it :  even  so  it  is  with  the 
evangelical  proclamation,  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  It  reacheth  out  life  and  death  after  the 
same  manner — life  to  penitent  believers,  who  readily 
accept  the  offers  of  grace  and  mercy  there  tendered, 
but  death  to  obstinate  and  rebellious  sinners,  who 
reject  them.  To  the  one  it  is  a  savour  of  life  unto 
life,  to  the  other  a  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  !o 
believers  the  morning  star,  bringing  the  light  of 
grace  here  and  of  glory  hereafter;  to  others  the 
evening  star,  leading  to  everlasting  darkness.  Not 
that  it  is  so  in  itself,  being  in  its  own  nature  the 
Word  of  Life ;  but  accidentally  it  becometh  so  to 
them,  through  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  it 

^-Brinsley^  i6oo-i665. 

(2441.)  The  Gospel  becomes  a  trial  of  men's 
spirits ;  and,  by  it,  **  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
are  revealed."  The  man  who  loathes  his  dungeon 
will  gladly  take  this  Lamp,  and  explore  his  way  to 
liberty  ;  while  another,  who  loves  his  bondage,  will 
only  dispute  or  slumber  by  it 

->Ori/,  i74S-x8ia 

(2442.)  The  Gospel  is  preached  equally  to  every 
man.  The  same  message  comes  to  us  all,  offering 
us  the  same  terms.  Christ  stands  before  each  of  us 
Vi  the  same  attitude.    And  what  is  the  consequence  i 
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A  pniltig  of  the  whole  mass  of  as,  some  on  one  side, 
And  some  on  the  other.  As  when  jou  take  a  magnet, 
and  hold  it  to  an  indiscriminate  heap  of  metal 
filings,  it  will  gather  out  ail  the  iron,  and  leave 
behind  all  the  rest  I  "  I,  iCI  be  lifted  up,"  said  He, 
"will  draw  all  men  unto  Me. "  The  attractive  power 
will  go  out  over  the  whole  race  of  His  brethren ; 
but  from  some  there  will  be  no  response.  In  some 
hearts  there  will  be  no  yielding  to  the  attraction. 
Some  will  remain  rooted,  obstinate,  steadfast  in  their 
place ;  and  to  some  the  lightest  word  will  be  mighty 
enough  to  stir  all  the  slumberii^  pulses  of  Uieir 
sin-ridden  hearts,  and  to  bring  them,  broken  and 
penitent,  for  mercy  to  His  feet.  To  the  one  He  is 
"  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  to  the  other  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death."  The  broadest  doctrine  of  the 
universal  adaptation,  and  the  universal  intention, 
too,  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  "power  of  God  unto 
salvation,"  contains  hidden  in  its  depths  this  un* 
deniable  fact,  that,  be  the  cause  what  it  may  (and, 
as  I  believe,  the  cause  lies  with  us,  and  b  our  tault), 
this  separating,  judging  eflect  follows  from  all 
laithful  preaching  of  Christ's  words.  He  came  to 
judge  the  world,  *'  that  they  which  see  not  (as  He 
Himself  said)  might  see,  and  that  they  which  see 
might  be  made  blind."  And  on  the  cross  that 
process  went  on  in  two  men,  alike  in  necessity,  alike 
m  criminality,  alike  in  this,  that  Death's  icy  finger 
was  just  beine  laid  upon  their  hearts,  to  stop  all  the 
flow  of  its  wild  blooa  and  passion,  but  different  in 
this,  that  the  one  of  them  turned  himself,  by  God's 
grace,  and  laid  hold  of  the  Gospel  that  was  offered 
to  him,  and  the  other  turned  himself  away,  and 
derided,  and  died.  •^MaclartHm 

14.  To  wliat  ita  niooesa  la  to  ba  attrlbntad. 

(2443.)  Our  dispute  is  not  whether  the  Gospel  be 
a  suitable  means  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
convert  a  sinner,  but  whether  it  is  sufficient,  in 
virtue  of  this  its  suitableness,  to  effect  the  change 
without  an  almighty  and  invincible  agency  attending 
it.  A  sword  is  a  suitable  instrument  to  cause  a 
wound ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  it  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  effect  this  without  a  hand  to  wield 
It.     Three  things  i  would  here  beg  leave  to  offer : 

(I.)  The  Hoiv  Spirit  can  and  does  make  use  of 
the  law  as  well  as  the  Gospel,  in  a  sinner's  con- 
version. "  I  had  not  known  sin,''  says  the  apostle, 
'*  but  by  the  law."  "  The  law  is  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ." 

(2. )  If  the  success  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  attributed 
to  its  suitableness,  then  I  suppose,  it  must  be  on 
account  of  its  containing  good  tidings;  and  so 
tending  to  slay  men's  native  enmity,  and  to  conciliate 
their  hearts  to  God.  But  the  Scripture  represenu 
the  human  heart  as  equally  prone  to  abuse  God's 
mercy  as  to  despise  His  severity.  "  Let  favour  be 
showed  to  the  wicked,"  says  the  prophet,  '*yet  will 
he  not  learn  righteousness :  in  the  land  of  upright- 
ness will  he  dud  unjustly,  and  will  not  behold  the 
majesty  of  the^Lord."  'The  reason  why  men  hate 
God  is  not  b«:ause  they  consider  Him,  in  every 
sense,  as  their  enemy ;  if  so,  could  you  but  persuade 
them  that  God  loved  them,  and  Christ  died  for 
them,  their  enmity  would  subside.  But  is  that 
indeed  the  case?  Do  not  the  generality  of  men 
consider  God  as  their  friend  ?  Nor  can  you  persuade 
them  that  they  are  under  His  displeasure.  Yet 
this  has  no  tendency  to  remove  their  enmity.  What 
they  hate  in  God  is  that  from  which  their  nearts  are 
wholly  averse^  and  that  is,  His  true  character. 


(3.)  The  success  which  has  attended  the  Gospel 
is  not  ascril>ed  to  its  supposed  fitness  to  conciliate  a 
sinner's  heart,  but  to  the  power  of  Almighty  God 
attending  it.  I  hope  this  last  has  been  sufficientif 
proved  suready.  God  ordered  Moses  to  take  a  rod, 
and  smite  the  rock,  llie  rod,  to  be  sure,  waa  the 
means  of  breaking  the  rock,  not,  howevery  00 
account  of  its  being  equal  to  such  an  eflect ;  the  rode 
rather  had  a  tendency  to  break  the  rod  than  the  rod 
the  rock.  But  an  almighty  energy  attended  it  froa 
Him  with  whom  all  thmgs  are  possible. 

^FUUer^  I754-lSl5i 

10.  TlM  pamuuMsioe  of  tta  Inftnanoi. 

(2444.)  It  is  not  merely  as  a  subtle  and  diflfiised 
influence  that  the  Gospel  establishes  a  permanent 
eflect  upon  us.  It  is  presented  to  each  of  us  here 
individually,  in  the  definite  form  of  an  actual  offer 
of  salvation  for  each,  and  of  an  actual  demand  of 
trust  from  each.  1'he  words  pass  into  our  souls, 
and  thenceforward  it  can  never  be  the  same  as  iif 
they  had  not  been  there.  The  smallest  particle  of 
light  fislling  on  tlie  sensitive  plate  produces  a  chemi- 
cal change  that  can  never  be  undone  again,  and  the 
light  of  Christ's  love  once  brought  to  the  knowledge' 
and  presented  for  the  acceptance  of  a  soul,  stampa 
on  it  an  ineffaceable  sign  of  its  having  been  there. 
The  Gospel  once  heard,  is  always  the  Go»pel  whick 
has  l)een  heard.  Nothing  can  alter  that.  Once 
heard,  it  is  henceforward  a  perpetual  element  ill 
the  whole  condition,  character,  and  destiny  of  thf 
hearer.  — il/adSsmi. 

18.  8ymbol8oftlMCk)fptf. 

(2445.)  The  Gospel  is  like  leaven.  Mar  to  the 
natural  spirit,  yet  makes  him  holv  bread.  .  .  • 
As  leaven  spreads  into  the  whole  lumpt  >o  ^ 
Gospel  regenerates  the  whole  man. 

— Adams^  1653. 

(2446.)  "I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth." 
A  fire  is  a  power.  What  a  reality,  what  a  vitality, 
what  a  sweeping  and  resistless  strength  resides  m 
that  element  of  fire.  How  it  spreads,  and  glows, 
and  rages,  and  devours  I  How  it  strides  from  point 
to  point,  from  wood  to  stone,  from  gailery  to  wall, 
from  floor  to  tower,  licking,  and  devouring,  and 
consuming,  while  a  whole  population  cowers  before 
it,  and  can  only  stand  idly  by,  beholding  and 
weeping  over  its  work  1 .  Now,  I  say  that,  when  the 
Gospel  IS  called  a  fire  sent  upon  the  earth,  we  shall 
do  well  to  remember  that  a  tire  is  a  power ;  not  m 
name,  not  an  idea,  not  a  poor,  faint,  creeping  thing 
which  may  be  disregordea  and  let  alone,  because  at 
any  moment  human  exertion  can  interpose  and  put 
it  down ;  but  a  great,  an  active,  at  least  a  domineer- 
ing and  irresistible  force,  against  which  all  the  drill 
and  all  the  strength  in  the  world  is  as  powerless  as 
an  infant's  touch.  Never  suppose  that  the  Gospel 
is  an  insignificant  or  despicable  thing ;  whatever 
else  it  is  or  is  not,  it  i«  certainly  not  thaL  The 
Gospel  is  a  fire  ;  and  what  a  fire  is,  y6u  know  aiul 
you  have  seen.  — C.  J.  Vaughaau 

17.  Votlilng «lia wtUnttafy beUarsn. 

(2447.)  Take  away  a  toy  from  a  child,  and  glv« 
him  another,  and  he  is  satisfied  ;  but  if  he  be  hungry 
no  toy  will  do.  As  new-bom  babes,  true  believenr 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word ;  and  the  desirt 
of  gFSoe  in  this  way  is  grace. 

^-Ahnton,  1 725-1807. 
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HL  R If  OW  AQtJ  to  llVMUlll 

(944S.)  Huber,  the  great  naturalist,  tellt  nt,  that 
If  a  single  wasp  discovers  a  deposit  of  honey  or 
other  food,  he  will  return  to  his  nest,  and  impart 
the  good  news  to  bis  companions,  who  will  sallv 
forth  in  great  numbers  to  partake  of  the  fare  which 
has  been  discovered  for  them.  Shall  we  who  have 
found  honey  in  the  rock  Christ  Jesus,  be  less  con- 
sideiate  of  oar  iellowmen  than  wasps  are  of  their 
fellow  insects?  Oueht  we  not  rather  like  the 
Samaritan  woman  to  hasten  to  tell  the  good  news  ? 
Common  humanity  should  prevent  one  of  us  from 
concealing  the  great  discoveiy  which  grace  has  en- 
abled OS  to  make.  — ^furgeon. 

19.  ntar  ftr  it  li  not  Ineonitstait  wltli  fldtfc 

tBtt 

(2449.)  The  hearts  of  God's  people  have  ever 
been  alternating,  as  St  Paal's  did,  between  faith  in 
the  Gospel  and  fear  for  the  Gospel.  Men  have 
asked  us,  as  they  asked  him,  *'  How  can  you  recon« 
cile  the  intensitv  of  your  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  your 
religion  with  the  nervousness  of  your  fear  for  its 
success?  If  your  Christianity  be  a  Divine  thing, 
why  are  you  Christians  so  afraid  of  the  unbelief  and 
ffodlessness  in  the  world?  Why  not  tnist  God  with 
II is  religion?  And  if  you  are  so  much  afraid,  how 
can  you  tell  us  it  is  Divine  ?  "  The  answer  to  this 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  is  one  which  needs  to 
be  remembered  in  all  times  of  the  Church's  history ; 
never  more  than  when  we  are  starting  a  new  work 
for  God.  We  are  afraid  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  not  because  it  is  not  Divine,  but  because  it 
is.  It  u  just  because  it  is  the  Gospel  of  God  ;  it  is 
just  because  it  comes  down  from  heaven  to  earth 
that  we  are  afraid  for  it  The  world  may  be  trusted 
to  provide  for  its  own.  The  product  of  the  world's 
toil  grows  naturally,  as  the  weeds  or  wilder  fruit 
pow.  But  the  Divine  teaching,  the  Divine  gift, 
IS  not  of  this  world's  growth.  It  is  a  foreign  plant ; 
it  b  an  exotic  It  comes  from  another  clime,  and  it 
It  entmsted  to  us  to  tend,  to  water,  to  train,  to 
prune ;  and  just  because  it  will  not  thrive  without 
care  or  without  culture,  and  because  to  our  trem- 
bling hands  has  been  committed  the  care  and  culture 
of  the  Divine  gift,  we  fear.  It  is  just  because  the 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  earth  that  we  fear  for  it  It 
is  because  it  is  the  ark  of  God  we  carry  that  we 
tremble,  as  we  put  our  hands  to  it,  to  lift  it  up  and 
eany  it  into  the  battle  of  our  day.  The  ark  shall 
■evet  p«r«^h^  b'lt  yet  the  hands  that  carry  it  may 
fialter.  and  fan  a  Hm*  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  The  Church  of  Christ  shall  never  perish, 
Imt  there  is  no  promise  that  the  living  brancn  shall 
not  be  scathed  here  and  there  by  the  storm  of  un- 
belief and  godlessness.  The  kingdom  of  Christ 
shall  never  perish,  but  there  is  no  promise  that  some 
part  of  it  shall  not  grievously  err  from  the  &ith. 
Thus  it  is  becai^  of  the  preciousness  of  the  treasure 
that  we  hold  in  earthen  vessels,  because  the  treasure 
is  Divine  and  the  vessels  earthen  and  fra^l^— the 
potter's  vettels  it  is  borne  in — ^that  we  rejoice  and 
yet  tremble  at  we  receive  in  tratt  thit  gift  from  God. 


Ml  TlM  grtat  Mnrtraaes  to  its  progiesa. 

(245a)  The  small  progress  and  scanty  triumphs 
of  that  Gospel  are  not  owing  to  its  inherent  weak- 
ness, nor  to  the  fewness  of  its  friends.  The  Gospel 
%  vighty.    The  truth  of  eternity — the  power  of  God 


b  in  it :  and  its  believers  are  many — ^perhapt  new 
so  numerous  as  now  ;  and  their  aggregate  resources 
are  immense.  It  b  astonishing,  when  you  con- 
sider the  amount  of  learning,  and  intellectual  elo- 
quence, and  social  influence — ^it  b  delightful  to 
recount  the  various  accomplishments  and  talents 
which,  in  one  form  and  another,  and  within  thb  living 
age,  have  been  laid  at  the  Saviour^s  feet  And 
whilst  the  Church  b  numerous  aud  powerful,  there 
b  no  lack  of  seal.  There  b  vitality,  and  there  b 
energy,  and  sometimes  stupendous  exertion;  but 
the  misery  is  that  so  much  of  it  b  seal  misspent^* 
that  so  much  of  it  is  energy  devoted  to  mutual  de- 
struction. The  elastic  vapour  which  murmurs  in  the 
earthquake,  or  explodes  m  the  mud-volcano,  if  pro- 
perly secured  and  turned  on  in  the  right  direction, 
might  send  the  navy  of  an  empire  lul  round  the 
world,  or  clothe  with  plenty  an  industrious  realm. 
And  the  zeal  which  has  hitherto  rumbled  in  ecclesi- 
astical earthquakes,  and  left  no  nobler  mementoes 
than  so  many  steaming  cones — so  many  mud-craters, 
on  the  sides  of  the  great  controversial  Jorullo— if 
rightly  directed,  might  long  before  this  time  have 
sent  the  Gospel  all  over  the  globe,  and  covered  a 
rejoicing  earth  with  the  fruits  otrighteousness.  The 
river  which  Ezekiel  saw  was  a  tiny  rill  when  it  first 
escaped  from  the  temple,  but  a  course  of  a  thousand 
cubits  made  it  ankle-deep,  and  a  few  more  furlongs 
saw  it  a  river  that  he  could  not  pass  over — the  waters 
were  waters  to  swim  in.  And  this  is  the  course  of 
the  Gospel  when  Christians  do  not  hinder  it  Bat 
instead  of  clearing  the  common  channel,  and  streng- 
thening the  main  embankments  for  its  universal 
and  world -gladdening  flow,  the  eflfort  hitherto  has 
been  to  divert  it  all  into  denominational  reservoirs. 
Each  one  has  gone  with  his  spade  and  his  pickaxe 
— has  breached  the  grand  embankment,  and  tried 
to  tempt  the  mighty  stream  into  hb  own  more  ortho* 
dox  canal.  And  tne  consequence  of  these  sectarian 
efforts — these  poor  attempts  to  monopolise  the 
Gospel'the  consequence  is,  that,  like  a  certain  river 
in  the  southern  hembphere,  which  has  only  been 
known  to  reach  the  ocean  once  during  the  last 
thirty  years— betwixt  the  scorching  secularity  over* 
head,  and  the  selBsh  interruptions  of  the  stream,  it 
is  only  now  and  then  that  the  Gospel  b  allowed  to 
flow  far  enough  to  fertilise  new  territory,  and  gladden 
weary  souls. 

But  a  day  b  coming,  and  in  these  movements  we 
hail  its  dawn.  Instead  of  monopolising  or  dividing 
the  stream — instead  of  breaking  its  banks,  or  inter- 
rupting its  course — our  individual  and  our  united 
efllorts  shall  hereafter  seek  to  clear  its  channel  and 
deepen  its  flow  ;  and  the  work  of  our  different  de- 
nominations shall  be,  not  to  pierce  the  bank  or  dig 
diverting  canals,  but  each  to  strengthen  the  enclos- 
ing mounds,  and  remove  the  interrupting  rocks  at 
it  sweeps  alongside  of  their  respective  territories. 
Thus  acting,  thus  seeking  not  our  own  things,  but 
the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  soon  behold  the 
little  stream  which  welled  up  Jerusalem  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  holding  on  in  its  prosperous 
course.  We  shall  see  life  leaping  in  its  sunny  ripple, 
and  a  joyful  world  resorting  to  its  genial  current  |  we 
shal!  see  one  flock  reposing  on  its  green  margin,  and 
besides  its  still  waters  One  Shepherd  leading  them. 
And,  best  of  all,  on  its  teeming  brink  we  shall  again 
behold  the  long  exotic  Tree  of  Life — its  laden 
branches  mirrored  in  the  tranquil  tide,  and  shower* 
ing  on  the  azure  amplitudes  its  leaves  of  heavenly 
hiding.  HamUiot^  18x4-1865. 
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n.  tti  lattmAto  trtuaidi. 

(2451.)  At  fint  bot  a  beam  of  light  is  leen  to 
glimmer  in  the  midst  of  the  darlcness.    And  the 
night  still  seems  to  hold  its  undisturbed  sway.    But 
the  boun  becomes  slowly  a  streak  of  light  shooting 
its  way  in  the  path  of  heaven.    It  becomes  more 
fixed  and  determinate  in  its  character  \  it  increases, 
it  is  a  glowing  light.     There  is  a  mass  of  darkness 
still  around,  and  clouds  yet  bang  about  it ;  but  h 
contends  successfully  with  the    darkness,   still    it 
{•enetrates,  still  it  breaks  through  the  hideous  mass ; 
the  contest  is  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  clouds 
and  shadows  flee  away.    But  the  rising  beam  at  first 
so  faintly  seen,  and  dimly  visible,  would  have  been 
soon  lost  and  overwhelmed  in  the  darkness  which 
it  invaded,  if  it  had  not  been  a  l)eam  from  an  exhaust* 
less  fountain  of  light,  the  sun,  that  continued  to 
tend  forth  supplies  of  strength,   by  adding  beam 
upon  beam.   And  now  it  pours  out  its  effulgent  rays, 
and  now  this  dawning  b^m  is  become  a  bright  and 
glorious  sun,   ascendmg   majestically   through  the 
heavens,  the  mi^'hty  creative  principle  of  fruit  fulness, 
lipening,   maturing,   and   enriching  the   vegetable 
kmgdom,  and  in  its  brightness  showing  forth  a  faint 
image  of  its  Maker's  gloiy.     In  like  manner  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  Gospel  is  like  that  little  beam 
of  light.     The  land  which  it  visits  is  involved  in  the 
deepest  shades  of  darkness.    A  mental  and  spiritual 
midnight  rests  upon  it     But  it  becomes  a  growing 
light,  and  as  it  flashes  its  beams  around,  it  only 
serves  to  make  more  visible  ihe  darkness  and  misery 
of   the  benighted   inhabitants.     What   though    its 
enemies  deny  it  to  be  the  true  light— and  though 
all  the  clouds  of  heathen  darkness  and  superstition 
overhang  its  pathway,  yet  it  still  contends,  and  con- 
tends successfully,  penetrating  the  foul  and  hideous 
mass  of  corruption  around  it.     And  so  this  little 
beam  would  have  been  long  since  overwhelmed  and 
swallowed  up,  if  it  had  not  been  supplied  from  the 
exhaustless  fountain  of  the  Sun  of  Kighieousness  ;  if 
it  had  not  the  promise,  "  Thy  light  shall  no  more  go 
down  ;*'  yes,  and  soon  this  increasing  light  is  destined 
to  ascend  the  heavens,  and  fill  the  whole  horizon 
with  its  beams.     Like  the  natural  sun  it  shall  con- 
tinue its  noble  and  majestic  course  till  its  light  shall 
fall  upon  every  darkened  nook  of  the  habitable 
world,  manifesting  itself,  as  it  everywhere  rolls  its 
course,  the  mighty  creative  principle  of  fruitfulness, 
enriching  the  world,  civilising  it  with  true  know- 
ledge, and  making  it  to  flourish  everywhere  with 
the  fruits  of  peace,  happiness,  eood  will  and  love  to 
God  and  man  :— a  sun  that  shall  never  go  down, 
but  continue  to  shine  till  the  light  of  grace  is  lost 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  more  illustrious  splendours 
of  the  light  of  gloiy.  — ^iaiier. 


GRACE. 

I.    CONStDRRED    AS    A    DIVINE   ENERGY 
WORKING  IN  THE  SOUL, 

1.  Th«  nuKto  Of  Itfl  operation. 

(2452. )  Grace  does  not  pluck  up  by  the  roots  and 
wljolly  destroy  the  natural  passions  of  the  mind,  be- 
cause they  are  distempered  by  sin.  That  were  an 
extreme  remedy,  to  cure  by  killing,  and  to  heal  by 
cutting  off.  No  ;  but  it  corrects  the  disiemper  in 
them.  It  dries  not  up  the  main  stream  of  love,  but 
purifies  it  from  the  mud  it  is  fiill  of  in  its  wrong 
coarse,  or  calls  it  to  its  right  channel,  oy  wJuch  it 


may  ran  into  happiness,  and  empty  itself  in  €b/k 
ocean  of  goodness.  Leighton^  1681  -i684- 

8.  The  tnuuf onnattoni  It  ellteti. 

(2453.)  Take  a  river :  Let  it  be  dammed  sod 
stopped  up,  yet  if  the  course  of  it  be  natnralt  if  the 
vent  and  stream  of  it  be  to  go  downward,  at  length 
it  will  overbear,  and  ride  triumphantly  over.  Or 
let  water  that  is  sweet  be  made  brackish  br  the 
coming  in  of  salt  water ;  yet,  if  it  naturally  be 
sweet,  at  length  it  will  work  it  out  So  it  is  with 
every  man.  Look  what  the  constant  stream  of 
his  disposition  is,  look  what  the  frame  of  it  is ; 
that  which  is  most  natural  and  inward  to  s  man, 
though  it  may  be  dammed  up  and  stopped  in  such 
a  course  for  a  while,  yet  it  will  break  through  all  at 
the  last ;  and  though  there  be  some  brackish,  some 
sinful  dispositions  that  may  break  in  upx>n  a  man, 
yet  he,  hy  the  grace  of  God,  will  wear  them  out,  be- 
cause his  natural  disposition,  the  frame  of  his  heart* 
runs  another  way.  -^ Preston^  1587-1628. 

(2454.)  A  rough  jewel  lay  in  the  sand  among 
many  common  stones.  A  boy  picked  up  some  of 
these  to  use  them  for  playthings,  and  took  them 
home  together  with  the  jewel ;  but  he  did  not  know 
this.  The  boy*s  father  looked  on  when  be  wa« 
playing ;  he  perceived  the  rough  jewel,  and  said  to 
nis  son,  **  Give  me  that  stone. 

The  boy  did  so,  and  smiled,  for  he  thought* 
'*  What  is  my  father  going  to  do  with  this  stone  ?  '* 

The  father  took  the  si  one  and  polished  it  skilfullj 
into  regular  planes  and  angles,  and  behold  a 
diamond  glittered  brilliantly. 

'*See,"  said  the  feither,  "here  is  the  stone  jott 
gave  me." 

The  boy  wondered  at  the  splendour  and  brilliancy 
of  the  stone,  and  exclaimed,  **  My  lather,  bow  could 
you  accomplish  this  ?  *' 

The  father  said,  "  I  knew  the  hidden  virtue,  and 
the  value  of  the  stone ;  therefore  1  freed  it  from  its 
coating  of  dross.  Now  it  sparkles  with  its  natural 
radiance.*' 

When  the  boy  had  increased  in  years,  the  father 
gave  him  the  precious  stone,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  life. 

—/I  A.  Krummackir, 

8.  It  oaimot  bo  hid. 

■ 

(2455. )  Grace,  like  fire,  cannot  be  hid  ;  yon  may 
as  soon  conceal  musk  in  your  hand  as  grace  in  your 
hearL  — ^winnock^  '673. 

4.  Xti  firaits  are  immiBtakmhle. 

(2456. )  Fruits  are  infallible  evidence  of  the  nature 
of  the  tree  that  brings  them  forth.  Therefore,  if 
these  are  good,  the  tree  is  certainly  good,  an  en- 
grafted tree.  If  there  be  fervent  desires,  pan  tings, 
and  breathings  of  the  soul  after  God,  delight  in  the 
Word  and  ordinances,  love  to  God  and  His  people, 
secret  goings  out  of  the  soul  aAer,  and  closing  with 
spirituiu  things,  disliking  and  hating  corruptions,  and 
whatsoever  is  against  the  mind  of  God,  and  opposing 
of  it,  with  a  rising  of  spirit  against  it,  with  teal  and 
indignation ;  if  there  be  a  secret  joy  and  cheerfulness 
in  the  spirit  when  things  go  well  with  the  people  ol 
God,  wnen  holiness  and  the  power  of  godliness  b 
like  to  be  set  up>  promoted,  and  encouraged,  and 
sin  suppressed ;  if  the  spirit  be  stirred  to  pray 
a^inst  the  dominion  and  power  of  wicked  and 
un regenerate  men,  not  only  such  as  are  profane,  but 
alM)  such  as  are  but  mondiy  honest,  yea  thou^  thoy 
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be  aoccMnplisKed  with  the  ntmott  of  natnral  and 
«onl  eodowments,  priiiiig  and  preferring  sincerity 
and  holiness  in  any  person*  before  all  gifts  without 
grace.  These  fruiis  (I  say)  are  infallible  evidences 
of  a  good  tree,  of  a  tree  engrafted  into  Christ,  and 
that  soul  that  finds  them  in  itself  (if  the  Spirit  of 
God  shine  upon  them  and  show  them)  may  as  cer- 
tainly conclude  upon  the  truth  of  grace  there,  as  if 
an  angel  were  sent  from  God  to  'fill  such  a  one^ 
that  he  is  beloved  of  God. 

It  is  as  possible  in  nature  for  thorns  to  bring  forth 
grapes,  or  thistles  figs,  as  for  a  bad  tree  (a  person 
out  of  Christ)  to  bring  forth  these  fruits.  Let  not 
such  souls,  therefore,  so  dishonour  God,  wrong 
themselves,  and  eratify  Satan,  as  to  question  the 
truth  of  grace  in  themselves ;  but  rejoice  evermore, 
because  their  names  are  written  in  heaven.  Hereby 
we  know  we  are  translated  from  death  to  life,  be- 
cause of  these  fruits.  ^^Austetu 

&  lUeonllicta. 

(2457.)  The  dispensation  of  grace  to  some  is  little 
more  than  a  continual  combat  with  corruptions  ;  so 
that,  instead  of  advancing,  a  man  seems  to  be  but 
just  able  to  preserve  himself  from  sinking.  A  boat, 
with  the  tide  full  against  it,  does  well  if  it  can  keep 
from  driving  back,  and  must  have  strong  force 
indeed  to  get  forward.  We  must  estimate  grace  by 
the  opposition  which  it  meets  with. 

— Cecily  174S-1810. 

(2458.)  It  is  the  nature  of  all  the  works  of  God's 
creation  to  seek,  and  to  go  on  to,  their  perfection. 
The  first  dawn  of  mom  continues  to  increase  until 
it  shines  in  the  noontide  radiance.    The  feeble  plant 
which  is  just  breaking  the  clod,  continues  to  grow 
until  in  the  course  of  years  it  stands  a  flourishing 
and  a  stately  tree.     In  the  animal  kingdom  we  see 
God's  creatures  gradually  emerging  from  the  weak- 
ness and  insignihcance  of  infancy,  and  rising,  where 
no  obstructions  exist,  into  the  vigour  and  maturity 
of  age.    And  shall  the  light  go  on  to  perfection,  the 
plant  and  the  flower  to  blossom,  the  tree  to  bring 
forth  its  fruit ;  and  all  God*s  creatures  grow  up  and 
flourish  each  its  own  perfection — and  grace — the 
immortal  plant  of  gmce — "the  incorruptible  seed," 
wnich  is  to  "live  and  abide  for  ever,  — this  little 
tree  of  the  Lord's  own  planting — shall  this  alone  be' 
denied  the  benefits  of  God*s  universal  law, — let  all 
things  grow  until  the  harvest?    No  I  grace  has  its 
destmed  perfection.     True  grace  is  a  seed  which, 
though  sown  in  a  lowl^  soil,  will  soon  manifest  its 
heavenly  origin.     It  will  infallibly  spring  forth,  and 
be  ever  aspiring  to  ascend  upwaids,  until  it  climbs 
the  skies,  and  there  transplanted,  shall  bloom  in  the 
courts  of  the  Lord  for  ever.  ^SalUr, 

(2459. )  Our  old  corrupt  nature  beventually  destined 
to  fiiU  before  the  power  of  grace.  Its  case  is  that  of 
an  ancient  castle  that  had  been  for  days  assaulted  by 
the  battering-ram.  It  was  long  before  the  stroke 
of  that  engme  made  any  sensible  impression,  but 
the  continual  repetition  at  length  communicated  a 
slight  tremor  to  the  wall }  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  blow  increased  it  Another  shock 
put  the  whole  mass  in  motion,  from  the  top  to 
the  foundation;  it  bends  forward,  and  is  every 
moment  driven  farther  from  the  perpendicular,  till 
at  last  the  dedsive  blow  is  given,  and  down  it 
comes.  And  so  must  fall  the  strong  tower  of  corrup- 
tion. At  first  it  seems  to  defV  the  efforts  of  grace  ; 
but  bj  little  and  little  its  wall  gives  way,  for  "  the 


weapons  "  in  the  divine  warfare  are  mighty  through 
God  for  the  pulling  down  of  these  strongholds  ;  tiU 
at  last  it  shall  be  shaken  to  its  deep  foundations^ 
and  fall  a  glorious  ruin  for  the  saint  to  rejoice  over. 
"  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  His  likeness."  ' 

—SalUr. 

n.     CONSIDERED    AS    CHRISTIAN    CHA" 
RACTER. 

1.  Itssouroe. 

(246a)  As  in  nature  there  is  one  common  influ- 
ence from  heaven,  but  yet  variety  of  flowers,  violets, 
roses,  giilifiowers,  spices,  all  sweet  in  their  several 
kind,  with  a  different  Idnd  of  sweetness  ;  so  all 
graces  have  their  beginning  from  the  common  influ- 
ences of  Christ's  Spirit,  though  they  differ  one  from 
another ;  and  are  all  accepted  of  the  "  Father  of 
lights,"  from  whence  they  come. 

— A*M^/,  1577-1635- 

(2461.)  There  is  never  a  grace  but  it  is  beautifiU 
and  fair ;  for  what  is  grace  but  the  beams  of  Christ, 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  ?     — Sibbes^  1 577-1635. 

(2462. )  The  sea  enters  into  the  rivers  before  the 
rivers  can  run  into  the  sea.  In  like  manner,  God 
comes  to  us  before  we  go  to  Ilim  ;  and  heaven  enters 
into  our  souls  before  we  can  enter  into  heaven. 

— Drelincourt^  x666. 

i.  Adorns  the  SOUL 

(2463.)  Grace  sheds  a  glory  and  lustre  upon  the 
souL  As  the  diamond  to  the  ring,  so  is  grace  to 
the  soul.  A  heart  beautified  with  grace  hath  the 
King  of  heaven's  picture  hung  in  it. 

^Watson,  1696. 

S.  How  It  ii  wrought  In  the  sonl. 

(2464.)  Many  pray  to  be  made  "men  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  think  in  some  miraculous  way  it  will  be 
given  to  them  ;  but  God  says,  "  I  will  try  My  child, 
and  see  if  he  is  sincere,"  and  so  He  lays  a  burden 
upon  Him,  and  says,  "  Now,  stand  up  under  it,  for 
thus  you  are  to  grow  strong.  **  He  sends  a  provo- 
cation, and  says  to  him,  "  Be  patient."  He  throws 
him  into  perplexities,  and  says,  "  Where  now  are 
thy  resources?"  If  the  ambitious  ore  dreads  the 
furnace,  the  forge,  the  anvil,  the  rasp,  and  the  file, 
it  should  never  desire  to  be  made  a  sword.  Man  if 
the  iron,  and  Go<l  is  the  smith  ;  and  we  are  alwajrs 
either  in  the  forge  or  on  the  anvil.  God  is  shaping 
us  for  higher  things.  — Beechir, 

(2465.)  You  pray  for  the  graces  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love ;  but  prayer  alone  will  not  bring 
them.  They  must  be  wrought  in  you  through  labour 
and  patience  and  suffering. 

A  garden  has  heard  that  the  royal  garden  has  a 
fountain,  and  sends  up  a  petition  to  the  head 
gardener  that  it  may  nave  a  fountain  too.  He 
uivours  the  request,  and  comes  with  workmen  and 
the  necessary  implements  to  make  it.  The  flower 
beds  are  torn  up,  the  turf  is  cut  and  removed,  the 
earth  is  thrown  out  in  piles,  and  the  astonished 
garden  exclaims,  "  What  is  this?  you  are  killing  all 
my  violets  and  roses."  And  now  the  boring  com« 
mences,  down  through  the  quicksands  and  the  suiw 
Cmx  soil,  till  a  bed  of  rock  is  gained.  Then,  when 
the  severer  drilling  begins,  the  terrified  garden  cries 
out,  "  My  foundations  will  be  destroyed  I  I  thought  I 
was  to  have  a  fountain. **  A  small  stream  of  water 
appears^  hut  the  gardener  knows  it  would  not  aU 
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wayi  flowg  and  wo  he  penetrates  the  earth  yet 
farther,  till  at  last,  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface, 
he  reuhes  unfailing  springs.  Now  the  pipes  are 
brought,  and  when  they  are  adjusted,  the  earth 
is  thrown  back,  the  stones  are  removed,  the  turf  is 
replaced,  the  ground  b  swept,  and  the  flowers 
returned  to  their  beds';  and  day  in  and  day  out  the 
fountain  plays,  falline  into  its  marble  basin  with 
ceaseless  shower.  I'be  plants  revive  in  its  cooling 
spray,  the  birds  come  to  sing  to  its  music,  and  the 
whole  ganden  rejoices  in  its  beauty. 

Now,  who  is  willing  that  God  should  bore  in  his 
heart  for  the  graces  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love? 
You  pray  for  them,  but  when  God  begins  to  work, 
you  cry  out,  "O  Lord  1  save  my  flower  beds.  You 
are  killing  all  my  violets  and  roves.'*  Yet  only 
through  this  working  are  the  wells  of  salvation  dug 
in  our  beuts,  and  the  living  waters  made  to  flow. 

— Beecker. 

(2466.)  Every  man  that  has  cultivated  fruit  knows 
that  no  tree  can  bear  verr  rich  the  fint  year.  The 
first  year  a  tree  bears,  the  fruit  is  of  the  lowest 
quality ;  the  second  year  it  is  a  little  better ;  the 
third  year  it  is  still  better ;  the  fourth  year  it  is  better 
yet ;  and  it  continues  to  improve  every  year  until 
the  tenth ;  and  then  you  begin  to  know  what 
is  the  best  thing  that  tree  can  do.  Trees  have  to  go 
through  a  maturing  process  of  ten  years'  duration, 
before  they  can  bear  fruit  of  the  highest  flavours. 

So  it  is  with  Christians  and  Christian  graces. 
You  cannot  bear  high  spiritual  fruit  until  the  spirit 
of  Christ  has  dwelt  with  you,  so  as  to  form  the  very 
wood  and  fibre  of  your  life.  It  is  not  until  you 
nave  borne  the  fruits  of  Christian  life  and  conduct 
year  after  year,  that  you  can  bring  them  forth  in 
their  highest  state  of  development. 

Besides,  there  are  some  things  that  no  mere  flush 
touches,  just  as  low  d^rees  of  heat  do  not  aflect  the 
roots  of  some  plants.  Some  plants — for  instance, 
the  chick-weed  —  feel  the  influence  of  spring  in 
March.  They  shake  hands  with  the  frost,  and  say, 
*•  How  do  you  do?"  to  the  snow.  Others  do  not 
feel  anything  till  the  next  month  comes  along.  As  a 
sleeper,  when  called,  knows  that  something  disturbs 
him,  and  begins  to  turn  himself ;  so  the  roots  of 
these  plants,  when  April  invites  them  to  come  forth, 
know  that  something  is  rousing  them,  and  com- 
mence  to  bestir  themselves.  It  is  not  until  June 
makes  its  appearance  that  they  begin  to  lift  up  their 
heads  \  and  they  are  not  above  the  ground  before 
the  middle  of  June.  July  and  August  develop  the 
stalk  and  branches  and  buds ;  and  September 
gives  us  the  flower  that  would  not  show  itself  till 
the  whole  summer  had  passed. 

So  it  is  in  respect  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
Some  come  quick  and  early,  at  the  first  touches  of 
divine  grace ;  and  some  not  until,  through  a  long 
summer  of  experience,  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness have  penetrated  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
•oul.  Then  you  can  gather  the  most  beautiful  fruits 
orChristian  life.  — Beecher, 

4  Bow  it  li  mmintaliMd  in  tli«  Mill. 

• 

(2467.)  Grace  in  the  saints  is  not  like  light  in  the 
sun,  that  springs  from  itself,  but  like  the  light  of  a 
lamp  that  is  constantly  fed  with  supplies  of  oil, 
otherwise  the  weak  light  (vill  faint  and  die.  In- 
herent grace  b  maintained  by  the  continual  emana- 
tions from  the  Holy  Spirit :  nay,  the  habits  of  grace 
•re  drawn  ^octh  into  active  and  vigorous  eaerdse^ 


by  tapervehement  exciting  grace,  witboot  wUdl 
they  would  be  ineflfcctive  and  useless.  As  there 
cannot  be  actual  sight  unless  the  organs  of  s^;ht  be 
irradiated  by  light  of  the  tur ;  so  without  special 
assisting  grace  we  cannot  do  anv  spiritual  good,  noc 
avoid  evil:  we  shall  be  foiled  by  every  temptatioi^ 
even  the  best  will  leave  God,  and  provoke  God  to 
leave  them.  -^-SaUer^  1840. 

(3468.)  There  b  no  greater  delusion  than  the 
idea  that  all  things  are  well  with  us,  if  we  are  in  a 
state  of  ^race.  1  he  inquiry  should  be,  whether  it 
is  grace  m  operation,  grace  in  living  exercise,  and 
daily  working  in  us.  It  b  with  grace  as  it  U  with 
fire^it  may  be  in  a  half  lifeless  and  inert  sute,  anA 
therefore  useless.  Fire  b  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
You  may  see  it  smouldering  in  the  ashes,  without 
any  power  to  bum  or  emit  any  heat.  Here,  tboogh 
there  b  undoubtedly  fire  in  the  embers,  yet  in  this 
state  it  b  profitable  to  no  purpose.  But  let  its  dying 
embers  be  kindled  into  flame,  and  it  can  rend 
the  living  rocks,  control  the  mightiest  engines,  and 
prove  itself  to  be  endowed  with  the  most  astonish- 
ing power.  So  grace,  which  is  capable  of  the 
greatest  things,  may  be  in  a  dull  and  torpid  stale, 
and  effect  nothing;  and  while  in  thb  state,  the 
believer  is  weak  as  another  man.  Here  is  the  pre- 
sence of  grace,  but  it  b  without  its  strength,  arwi  so 
far  useless.  But  let  hiqa  stir  up  the  grace  that  b  in 
him,  and  hb  soul  shall  be  clothod  with  energies, 
and  endued  with  a  living  power  that  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. It  is  nature  now  rising  out  of  her  native 
feebleness,  a  living  active  thing  exhibiting  powers 
hitherto  unknown  to  herself,  and  capable  of  passing 
on  to  perfection  till  the  believer  shall  be  filial  with 
all  the  fiilness  of  God.  ^-^Sa/ter. 

B.  Its  dereloinnent  may  be  hindered. 

(2469.)  The  Holy  Spirit,  as  given  to  the  Church, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Church,  is  not  an  illu- 
mination once  for  all,  or  a  confirmation  once  fof 
all,  but  a  germ  of,  and  strength  capable  of,  indefinite 
development.  It  is  potentially,  it4/  only  poiatHaily^ 
a  revelation  of  all  truth  to  the  intellect,  and  a  com- 
munication of  all  power  to  the  will.  It  b  a  grow- 
ing and  expansive  force,  not  a  force  which  exluiusts 
itself  in  one  impulse.  In  short,  it  b  a  seed,  not  a 
full-formed  flower ;  and  like  all  seeds,  its  growth  b 
liable  to  checks  and  drawbacks.  It  is  planted  in 
the  poor  barren  soil  of  the  human  heart,  which  by 
nature  engenders  weeds  onlv.  It  shoots  up  into 
the  climate  of  a  wicked  world.  And  just  as,  in  the 
world  of  nature,  plants  are  exposed  to  blight,  which 
b  said  to  be  composed  of  hosts  of  minute  insects, 
so  in  the  moral  world  Grace  is  apt  to  be  thwarted 
by  the  l^ons  of  fallen  angels,  whom  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  as  swarming  around  us  on  every  side, 
''principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world. "  What  wonder  if  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  saints  be  often  thrown  back,  and 
if  their  best  graces  be  sadly  marred  by  infirmities  ? 

— Goul&tun, 

«L  Weak  graoe  is  real  gxnoe. 

(247a)  Smoke  is  of  the  same  nature  with  flame  | 
for  what  b  flame  but  smoke  set  on  fire  ?  The  least 
spark  of  fire,  if  cherished,  will  endeavour  to  rise 
above  the  air  as  well  as  the  greatest.  So  a  little 
grace  may  be  true  grace,  as  the  filing  of  gold  are  as 
good  gold  (though  not  so  much  of  it)  as  the  whole 
wedge,  — ^  7>wM  itoi-1669. 
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(2471.)  However  feeble  its  oommeDcenent,  yet 
is  it  a  leality  in  the  soul  of  man.  If  we  bad 
icscned  some  poor  struggling  creature  from  the 
waves,  one  whom  we  had  watched  bufieting  with 
the  storm»  and  had  seen  sink  at  last  l^neath 
the  many  waters — if  we  had  brought  him  to 
the  shore,  and  yet  could  mark  no  evidence  of 
life  in  him,  not  a  breath  stirring,  not  an  eyelid 
moving,  not  one  single  gesture  to  describe  con- 
icioiisiiess,  but  all  apparent  death — we  go  on  in 
hope,  we  use  every  means,  persevere  in  every 
remedy,  and  at  last  we  hear  bne  feeble  sigh,  we  see 
the  eyelash  gently  move,  we  see  some  litUe  change 
in  the  features.  What  conclusion  do  we  draw  from 
it?  //if  iwet;  ke  has  life;  life  as  real  as  if  he 
walked  and  moved  ;  as  Bwentially  as  if  we  saw 
him  rise  in  all  the  vigomr,  and  strength,  and  power 
of  health  and  animation.  Look  at  the  dead  sinner 
— there  he  stands^  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  '* 
nothing  moves  him  ;  we  preach  to  him  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  we  speak  to  him,  though  dead,  just  as 
Ksekiel  spake  to  the  dry  bones ;  the  mandate  goes 
forth  from  the  eternal  God,  "Go,  My  Spirit,  and 
toech  his  heart ;  go  and  enlighten  his  conscience ; 

Co  and  take  away  that  hard  clod  that  bears  upon 
is  affections ;  go  and  convey  lifcf  into  his  soul.** 
What  is  the  efiect  ?  He  bc^ns  to  feel  sin ;  he 
begins  now  to  cry  out,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner."  "Lord,  save  me,  or  I  perish."  We 
begin  now  to  see  him  a  praying  man.  '*  Behold 
he  prayeth.*'  We  find  that  individual  who  was 
''enmitv  against  God,  by  reason  of.  his  wicked 
works,'  now  turning  to  the  wall,  and  calling  upon 
God.  We  find  him  now  pleading  the  bloocl  of 
Christ — looking  to  Him  for  mercy  to  pardon,  and 
grace  to  sanctify.  This  is  a  reality.  It  is  as  real  as 
the  evil  principle  is  real  within  him.  It  is  no  fancy 
that  he  has  inherited  an  evil  principle  in  his  heart 
from  the  first  Adam  ;  so  is  it  no  fancy,  but  a  reality, 
that  he  hath  received  a  holy  principle  from  the 
second  Adam,  communicated  to  him  by  the  eternal 
Spirit.  — Salter^  184a 

T.  Its  rtlatl(m  to  glovx. 

(2473.)  The  kingdom  ofmce  is  nothing  but  the 
inchoation  or  beginning  ol  the  kingdom  of  glorv ; 
the  kingdom  of  grace  is  glory  in  the  seed,  and  the 
kingdom  of  glory  is  grace  in  the  flower ;  the  king- 
dom  of  grace  is  glory  in  the  daybreak,  and  the 
kingdom  of  glory  is  grace  in  the  full  meridian  ;  the 
kingdom  of  grace  is  glory  militant,  and. the  king- 
dom of  glory  is  grace  triumphant.  There  is  such 
an  inseparable  connection  l)etween  these  two  king- 
doms, grace  and  glory,  that  there  is  no  passing  into 
the  one  kingdom  but  by  the  other.  At  Athens 
there  were  two  temples,  a  temple  of  virtue  and  a 
temple  of  honour ;  and  there  was  no  going  into  the 
temple  of  hoiK>ur,  but  through  the  temple  of  virtue  ; 
so  the  kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory  are  so  close 
joined  together,  that  we  cannot  go  into  the  kingdom 
of  glory,  but  through  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Many 
people  aspire  after  the  kingdom  of  glory,  but  never 
look  after  grace ;  but  these  two,  which  God.  hath 
joined  together,  may  not  be  put  asunder ;  the  king* 
of  grace  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

~  kVaiMM,  1696^ 
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L   fir  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS. 

fH73-)  Growth  in  grace  doth  not  always  oonslit 


in  doing  of  other  works  for  the  kind,  but  in  doing 
the  same  works  over  and  over  again  better  tbas 
before.  As  now,  when  one  learns  to  write,  when  a 
man  hath  attained  to  a  great  perfection  in  writing, 
he  doth  not  make  other  letters  than  he  made  at 
first ;  he  makes  the  same  letters  that  he  did,  only 
he  niakes  them  better  and  sets  thsss  closer. 

— Bridge^  i6oo-l67a 

(3474.)  Young  Christians  perform  more  duties* 
snd  withal  spoil  more  duties;  young  carpenters  . 
make  many  chips.  But  the  more  spiritual  your  /  < 
performances  grow,  the  more  fruit  there  is  to  be  f  ^  ^ 
esteemed.  It  is  not  the  bigness  of  the  fruit,  or 
jukiness  of  them,  for  then  crabs  were  better  than 
apples,  but  the  relish  it  is  that  gives  the  commen* 
dation.  And  it  is  the  end  you  have  therein  that 
puts  this  relish  into  them :  when  your  ends  axe 
raised  more  to  aim  at  God,  and  to  sanctify  them 
more,  and  to  debase  yourselves  in  a  sense  of  your 
own  vileness  and  emptiness  and  inability  ;  and  when 
your  obedience  proceeds  more  out  of  thankfulness, 
and  less  out  of  the  constraint  of  conscience.  At 
the  greatest  growth  of  wicked  men  is  in  spiritual 
wickedness,  m  which  the  Pharisees  grew,  and 
sinners  against  the  Holy  Ghost  do  grow,  when  yet 
it  may  be  they  leave  more  gross  evils — ^so  the  greatest 
growth  of  grace  is  in  spiritual  holiness,  in  sanctifying 
God  much  in  the  heart,  and  "  worshipping  llim  in 
spirit  and  truth."  — Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

(2475.)  I  *™  *ui^  there  are  too  many  of  us,  that 
have  long  pretended  to  be  in  Christ,  who  make  little  or 
no  progress  in  Christianity,  that  is,  holiness  of  life ; 
that  ever  hang  hovering  in  a  tu  flight  of  grace,  and 
never  seriously  put  ourselves  forward  into  clear  day* 
.  light,  but  esteem  that  glimmering  crrpusculum 
which  we  are  in,  and  like  that  faint  twilight  better 
than  broad  open  day:  whereas  '*  the  path  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shinetn  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  I  am  sure  there  be 
many  of  us,  that  are  per}>etual  dwarfs  in  our  spirit- 
ual stature— like  those  silly  women,  that  St.  Paul 
speaks  of,  hiden  with  sins  and  led  away  with  divers 
lusts,  that  are  "  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  **  that  are  not 
now  one  jot  taller  m  Christianity  than  we  were 
many  years  ago,  but  have  still  as  sickly,  crazy,  and 
unsound  a  temper  of  soul  as  we  had  long  before. 

Indeed,  we  seem  to  do  something ;  we  are  al- 
ways moving  and  lifting  at  the  stone  of  corruption 
that  lies  upon  our  hearts,  but  yet  we  never  ^tir  it 
notwithstanding,  or  at  least  never  roll  it  off  from 
us.  We  are  sometimes  a  little  troubled  with  the 
guilt  of  our  sins,  and  then  we  think  we  must  thrust 
our  lusts  out  of  our  hearts ;  but  afterwards  we 
sprinkle  ourselves  over  with  I  know  not  what  holy 
water,  and  so  we  are  contented  to  let  them  still 
abide  quietly  within  us.  We  do  every  day  truly 
confess  the  same  sins;  and  yet  still  commit  them 
as  much  as  ever,  and  .lie  as  deeply  under  the  power 
of  them.  We  have  the  same  water  to  pump  out  in 
every  prayer,  and  still  we  let  the  same  leak  m  again 
upon  us.  We  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  raise 
a  great  deal  of  dust  with  our  feet ;  but  we  do  not 
move  from  off  the  ground  which  we  had  gained : 
as  if  religion  were  nothing  else  but  a  dancing  up 
and  down  upon  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  mak* 
ii^  several  motions  and  friskines  upon  it ;  and  not 
a  sol>er  journeying  and  travelling  onwards  to  a 
certain  place.    We  do  and  undo ;  we  do 
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allium  tenert;  we  weave  sometimes  a  web  of  holiness, 
but  then  we  let  our  lusts  come,  and  undo  and  on- 
ravel  all  ogain.  IJke  Sysyphus  in  the  fable,  we 
roll  up  a  mighty  stone  with  much  ado,  sweating  and 
tugging  up  the  hill ;  and  then  we  let  it  go,  and  tumble 
down  again  unto  the  bottom  ;  and  this  is  our  con- 
stant work.  Like  those  Danaides,  which  the  poets 
S)>eak  of,  we  are  always  filling  water  into  a  sieve, 
by  our  prayers,  duties,  and  performances,  which 
still  rtms  out  as  fast  as  we  pour  it  in. 

What  is  it  thiit  thus  cheats  us,  and  gulls  us  out 
of  our  religion  ?  thai  makes  us  thus  constantly  to 
tread  the  same  ring  and  circle  of  duties,  where  we 
make  no  progress  at  all  forwards,  and  the  further 
we  go,  are  still  never  the  nearer  to  our  journey's 
end  — Cudvoorth^  1617-168S. 

(2476.)  It  b  a  permanent  Improvement  of  Christ. 
A  man  that  takes  a  step  or  two  forward,  and  then 
sits  down  again,  cannot  be  said  to  walk ;  so,  some 
take  a  start  of  devotion,  a  fit  of  zeal  and  concern 
for  religion,  perhaps  about  a  communion,  but  it 
dies  out.  These  cannot  be  said  to  walk  in  Christ ; 
for  walking  in  Him  is  a  constant,  permanent,  pre- 
serving, and  continued  improvement  of  Him. 

—Erskttu^  1685-1754. 

(2477.)  Some  professors  are  like  the  mill-wheel. 
It  goes  round,  yet  still  it  stands  in  the  same  place 
where  it  was  :  they  go  the  round  of  duties,  and 
morning  and  evening  prayers ;  and  attend  Sabbath 
and  week-day  sermons,  which  is  well  done :  but 
they  are  at  a  stand ;  they  are  the  same  now,  that 
they  were  ten,* twenty  years  ago,  if  not  worse.  But, 
in  gathering  to  Shiloh,  the  people  are  made  to 
advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  neaven,  getting  more 
knowledge,  more  ex])erience,  more  hatred  of  sin, 
more  love  and  likeness  to  Christ.  It  is  true,  the 
saints  themselves  have  their  winter-decays,  but  they 
have  also  their  summer-revivings,  that  set  them 
forward  again.  And  thus  the  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shininv;  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
a  perfect  day.  — Erskine^  1 685-1754. 

(2478.)  There  may  be  a  continual  motion  that  is 
not  prc^ressive,  like  that  of  a  door  which  continually 
moves  on  its  hinges,  yet  never  removes  from  its 
place ;  but  walking  in  the  Spirit  imports  a  pro- 
gressive motion  in  a  course  of  spirituality.  When 
persons  make  still  nearer  and  nearer  approaches 
unto  their  end,  the  term  of  their  course;  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  to  God  ;  and,  as  they  draw  nearer 
to  Him,  find  a  gradual  influence  of  divme  light,  and 
life,  and  power;  more  discernible  impressions  of 
the  Divine  image ;  grow  more  and  more  into  suit- 
ableness to  Him;  are  more  acquainted  with  ilim, 
are  brought  into  higher  delectations,  and  to  take 
more  complacency  in  Him  ;  this  is  walking  in  the 
Spirit ;  when  a  man*spath,  as  it  is  said  concerning  the 
righteous  man,  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shinesmore 
and  more,  brighter  and  brighter,  unto  the  perfect 
day.  As  you  know,  the  nearer  approach  we  make 
nnto  the  light  of  a  glorious  lucid  object  the  more 
light  we  have,  stiU,  all  along  as  we  go,  our  way  grows 
more  and  more  lightsome.  Thiy  do  not  walk  in 
the  Spirit,  therefore,  who  keep  moving  but  move  in 
a  circle,  or  in  a  round  of  empty,  sapless  duties,  who 
keep  up  the  formalities  of  religion,  and  no  more  ; 
but  they  walk  in  the  Spirit  who  make  a  progress, 
who  go  forward,  who  draw  nearer  and  nearer  unto 
God,  and  become  more  suitable  to,  and  liae  Him, 


and  fit  for  His  eternal  converse,  and  for  all  tt« 
present  service  wherein  He  calls  them. 

-"Saiter^  184a 

IL    is  NECESSARY. 

1.  BeeauM  we  tre  bom  Into  tlie  BlTliie  Itfli 
imperfect. 

(2479.)  God  deals  in  spiritual  proceedings,  as  in 
natural,  to  extremes  by  the  mean.  We  are  not 
bom  old  men  ;  but  first  an  infant,  then  a  man,  then 
old.  We  are  conceived  of  immortal  seed,  bora  of 
the  Spirit,  so  eo  on  to  perfection.  There  is  fiist  a 
seed,  then  a  plant,  then  a  tree.  We  get  not  at  one 
jump  into  heaven,  nor  at  one  stroke  kill  the  enemy. 

—Adamu^  1653. 

(2480.)  Who  starts  np  a  finished  Christian  ?  The 
very  best  men  come  from  their  graves,  like  Lazarus, 
''bound  with  grave  clothes " — not  like  Jesus,  who 
left  the  death-dress  behind  Him ;  and,  aLu  I  in 
their  remaining  corruptions,  all  carry  some  of  these 
cerements  about  with  them,  nor  drop  them  but  at 
the  gate  of  heaven.  — Gutkru. 

(2481.)  The  proccH  of  bang  born  again  fa  Bke 
that  which  a  portrait  goes  through  under  the  hand 
of  the  artist  When  a  man  is  converted,  he  is  but 
the  outline  sketch  of  a  character  which  he  is  to  fill 
up.  He  first  lays  in  the  dead  colouring.  Then 
comes  the  work  of  laying  in  the  colours ;  and  he 
goes  on,  day  after  day,  week-  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  blending  them, 
and  heightening  the  eff  ct.  It  is  a  life's  work  ;  and 
when  he  dies  he  is  still  laying  in  and  blending  the 
colours,  and  heightening  the  effect.  And  if  men 
suppose  the  work  is  done  when  they  are  converted, 
why  should  we  expect  anything  but  lopsided  Chris* 
tian  characters  ?  '  — Beecker, 

(2482.)  No  man  fa  born  into  the  fiill  Christian 
character,  any  more  than  he  fa  born  into  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  when  he  comes  into  the  world.  A 
man  at  conversion  is  in  the  state  of  one  who  has 
just  come  into  possession  of  an  old  homestead.  He 
has  the  title,  and  he  can  make  for  himself  a  beauti- 
ful home.  But  the  dust,  the  dirt,  and  the  cobwebs 
of  years  choke  all  the  rooms,  and  must  be  cleared 
away.  Many  sills  and  beams  are  rotten,  and  must 
be  replaced  by  new  ones.  Chambers  must  be  re- 
fitted, walls  newly  plastered,  the  whole  roof  muit 
be  searched  over,  and  every  leak  stopped.  There 
must  be  a  thorough  cleansing  and  refiair  before  the 
mansion  is  habitable ;  and  when  all  this  is  done, 
*tis  only  am  tmpiy  tumse  that  the  man  has. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  that  man  is,  who  has 
trained  himself  into  freedom  from  wron^  without 
having  become  faithful  in  right  deeds. 

Now  for  a  man*s  house  he  mav  buy  caipeti 
ready  made ;  but  there  is  no  loom  that  will  weave 
carpets  for  his  heart,  except  the  loom  that  fa  in 
himself.  Furniture,  beds,  chairs,  and  tables,  he 
may  buy  for  his  house,  but  rest  and  peace  fi>r  hfa 
soul  can  only  be  worked  out  within  ms  soul,  and 
long  labour  it  often  proves.  He  may  purchase 
paintings,  whose  voiceless  language  shall  make 
eloquent  hU  walls,  and  statues  to  grace  niche  and 
pedestal,  and  books  to  fill  his  many  shelves,  bat 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  publisher,  for  tlM 
man's  mental  house,  are  all  in  hfa  own  heart. 
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%,  To  iinnrt  tlK*  iliuwTlty  of  our  profteaton  and 
llM  roalitj  of  our  graeei 

(2483.)  We  are  pilgrims  and  traTellen,  as  we 
profess,  towards  our  heavenly  home^  who  are  still 
going  on,  and  every  day  despatch  sonie  part  of  the 
way.  But  if  we  stand  at  a  stay,  and  after  many 
years  spent  are  no  more  forward  in  our  journey 
than  we  were  at  our  first  setting  forth,  it  shows 
plainly  that  we  are  no  true  travellers,  but  loiterers, 
that  lazily  lie  lurking  in  our  ruin,  or  that  we  have 
not  gone  in  the  right  wav  that  leads  to  our  country. 

We  would  be  counted  soldiers  in  the  Christinn 
warfitfe,  and  profess  that  we  fight  a^inst  the  spirit- 
nai  enemies  of  our  salvation.  But  if  Satan  in  every 
temptation  prevails  with  us;  if  the  world  has  so 
allured  us  l^  her  bewitching  baits,  that  we  ai^e  in 
league  and  love  with  it;  if  after  many  years  we 
have  got  no  conquest  over  our  corruptions,  pride, 
covetousness,  voluptuousness,  malice,  envv,  ana  such 
like,  but  that  the^  still  reign  and  rule  m  us  as  in 
former  times ;  it  is  a  sign  that  we  are  either  none 
of  God's  soldiers,  seeing  we  have  made  a  peace 
with  His  enemies,  or  that  we  are  notable  cowards, 
who  justly  deserve  to  be  cashiered,  and  that  there 
is  little  grace  or  goodness  in  us,  seeing  so  long  time 
and  such  large  means  have  so  little  improved  and 
iL  '•^Dcwname^  1644. 


(2484.)  Look  where  yoa  will  in  God*s  book,  you 
•hall  never  find  any  lively  member  of  God's  Church, 
any  true  Christian  compared  to  anv  bat  a  fruitful 
tree  ;  not  to  a  tall  cypress,  the  emblem  of  unprofit- 
able honour ;  nor  to  the  smooth  ash,  the  emblem 
of  unprofitable  prelacy,  that  doth  nothing  but  bear 
Veyt ;  nor  to  a  double-coloured  poplar,  the  emblem 
of  dissimulation  ;  nor  to  a  well-shaded  plane,  that 
bath  nothing  else  but  form  ;  nor  to  a  hollow  maple, 
nor  to  a  trembling  asp ;  nor  to  a  prickly' thorn  ;  nor 
to  the  scratching  bramble,  nor  to  any  plant  what- 
soever, whose  fruit  is  not  useful  and  beneficial ;  but 
to  the  fruitful  vine,  the  fat  olive,  the  seasonable 
sapling  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.  Yet  it  is 
most  true,  that  the  goodly  cedars,  strong  elms,  fast- 
growing  willows,  sappy  sycamores,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  fruitful  trees  of  the  earth,  t.^.,  all  fashionable 
and  barren  professors  whatsoever,  they  may  shoot 
op  in  height,  spread  far,  show  fair,  but  what  are 
they  good  for  ?  Yes,  they  may  be  fit  for  the  forest, 
the  ditches,  the  hedge-rows  of  the  world  ;  not  for 
the  true  saving  soil  of  God's  Israel,  that  is  a  soil  of 
use  and  fruit,  that  is  a  place  for  none  but  vines,  for 
trees  of  righteousness,  fruitful  trees,  fruitful  Chris- 
tianSb  He  that  abideth  in  Me,  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit,  saith  oar  Saviour  (John  xv.  5). 

^apenar^  1658. 

(2485.)  We  must  increase  our  talents,  enlarge  our 
mces,  shoot  n|>  in  tallness,  grow  up  to  this  stature. 
r or  God's  family  admits  no  dwarfs :  stunted  pro- 
lesuon  was  never  sound.  — Adams^  '653. 

(3486.)  The  ^wth  of  grace  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  it :  things  that  have  no  life  will  not 
grow,  a  picture  will  not  p^ow,  a  stake  in  the  hedge 
will  not  grow  \  but  a  pumt  that  hath  a  vegetative 
lilegrowiL  — WtUscn^  1696. 

(2487.)  Where  there  b  life,  real,  spiritual  life, 
there  is  also  progress  in  that  life.  A  plant  which 
makes  00  shoots  or  growth,  is  dead  or  sickly.  Even 
the  tree  which  has  rearhed  iu  full  height  does  not 
as  It  ii^  but  constantly  renews  sind  varies  its 


ontward  appearance.  Thus  It  is  with  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  and  so  it  is  with  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
"Be  ye  therefore  renewed  in  the  spirit  of^your 
minds."  **  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet 
our  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day." 

(2488.)  It  is  only  living  thines  that  grow|  and 
all  living  things  do  grow.  Be  it  the  uchen  that 
clings  to  the  rock,  or  the  eagle  that  has  her  nest  on 
its  craggy  shelf,  or  man  that  rends  its  heart  with 
powder  and  draws  the  go14  from  its  bowels-*  from 
the  germ  out  of  which  they  spring  they  grow  on- 
wards to  maturity ;  in  the  words  of  my  text,  they 
"  increase  more  and  more." 

These  words  are  as  true  of  n)iritnal  as  of  natural 
life.  According  to  heathen  tables,  Minerva,  the 
eoddess  of  wisdom  and  daughter  of  Jupiter,  sprung 
full-grown  and  full-armed  from  her  father's  hea<L 
No  man  thus  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  sudden,  mature,  perfect  saintship.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  spiritual  world  which  resembles 
this  I  no,  nor  even  what  the  natural  world  presents 
in  the  development  of  the  insect  tribo.  During 
their  last  and  perfect  stage,  in  the  condition,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  imago^  be  their  life  long  or  short, 
they  undergo  no  increase.  So  soon  as  the  green 
worm  that  once  crawled  on  the  ground  and  fed  on 
garbage,  bursting  its  coffin-shell,  comes  forth,  a 
creature  with  silken  wings,  to  roam  in  the  sunny 
air,  to  sleep  by  night  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  by 
day  banquet  on  their  nectar,  it  grows  no  more — 
neither  larger  nor  wiser;  its  flight  and  faculties 
being  as  perfect  on  the  day  of  what  may  be  called 
its  new  birth,  as  when,  touched  by  early  frosts  or 
drowned  in  rain,  it  dies.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a 
symbol  of  the  resurrection-bo^y  as  it  shall  step 
from  the  tomb;  in  beauty  perfect,  in  growth 
mature  ;  to  undergo  henceforth,  and  through  eternal 
ages,  neither  change  nor  decay.  It  b  otherwise 
with  the  renewed  soul.  Before  it,  in  righteousness, 
and  knowledge,  and  true  holiness,  stretches  a  field 
of  illimitable  progress — upwards  and  onwards  to 
what  it  shall  be  lor  ever  approaching,  yet  never 
reach,  the  throne  of  God.  — Gmikrie* 

lb  TO  preierTO  us  ftom  apoftaey. 

(2489.)  The  best  remedy  against  apostacy  b 
growth  in  goodness.  It  b  a  rule  in  policy  that  the 
ambitious  man  should  never  stay  at  any  step  of  pre* 
ferment  until  he  comes  at  the  top,  because  it  b 
some  security  to  be  in  motion.  Our  ascent  to 
heaven  b  steep  and  narrow,  and  we  are  safest  when 
we  do  not  stand  still;  temptation  cannot  so  well 
take  its  aim  at  us.  — TUUtson^  1650- 1694. 

(2490.)  There  b  no  standing  at  a  stay  in  religion, 
dtber  we  go  forward  or  backward :  if  faith  doth 
not  grow,  unbelief  will ;  if  heavenly  •  mindedness 
doth  not  grow,  covetousness  will  A  man  that  doth 
not  increase  his  stock,  diminbheth  It;  if  you  do 
not  improve  your  stock  of  grace,  your  stock  will 
decay.  The  angels  on  Jacob's  Udder  were  either 
ascending  or  descending ;  if  yon  do  not  ascend  In 
religion,  you  descend.  — fVaisott,  1696. 

(24^1.)  By  reason  of  corruption,  we  are  like  the 
boat  m  the  stream ;  if  we  go  not  forward  by  the 
oar,  we  go  backward  by  the  tide ;  so,  if  we  go  not 
forward  bv  the  strength  of  grace,  we  will  go  back- 
ward by  the  strength  and  power  of  corruption. 
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(2492.)  If  an  examination  of  conscience  should 
show  hat  we  are  not  growing  in  grace,  there  is  but 
one  alternative,  which  is  that  we  are  falling  back. 
An  a>rful  truth*  but  one  as  infallibly  certain  as  any 
othci  phenomenon  of  our  moral  state.  Neither  in 
mind  not  body  does  man  ever  **  continue  in  one 
stay."  His  body  is  constantly  throwing  off  old 
particles  of  matter,  and  appropriating  new  ones. 
Every  breath  he  breathes,  every  exertion  of  his 
jnuscies  and  limbs,  every  particle  of  food  he 
swallows,  makes  some  minute  change  in  the  bodily 
framework,  so  that  it  is  never  entirely  the  same. 
Of  each  individual  among  us  it  mav  be  said  with 
truth  at  any  given  moment,  that  he  is  either  rising 
to,  or  declining  from,  the  prime  of  life  and  the 
maturity  of  his  physical  powers.  And  the  mind,  no 
less  th.in  the  body,  is  in  a  continual  flux.  It,  too, 
has  its  moral  element, — the  society  in  which  it  lives  ; 
It,  too,  has  its  nourishment,  which  it  is  constantly 
imbibing, — the  influences  of  the  world  and  the  lower 
nature,  or  those  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  One  or  other 
of  those  influences  is  always  impercepiibly  passing 
into  the  mind  and  effecting  n  gradual  change.  And 
the  awful  thought  is,  that  if  the  change  is  not  for 
the  better,  it  must  be  for  the  worse  ;  if  the  mind  is 
not  appropriating  the  higher,  it  must  be  appropriat- 
ing the  lower  influences  ;  if  there  is  no  growth  in 
grace,  there  must  be  a  growth  in  world  liness  and 
tin,  — Gouibum, 

4.  To  qualify  OS  to  rec«lT«  mon  graoo. 

(2493.)  As  they  who  try  a  vessel  first  put  water 
into  it,  to  see  whether  it  will  hold  water,  then  they 
commit  wine  unto  it  ;  so  God  gives  us  one  grace ; 
if  we  use  that  well,  then  He  gives  another,  and 
another,  and  another.  Acconiing  to  that,  *'  He 
which  is  found  faithful  in  a  little  shall  be  made  lord 
overmuch."  — henry  Smithy  •593« 

0.  To  Mcnre  Ck)d*a  oommendatlon. 

(2494.)  A  child  that  stayeth  at  one  stature,  and 
never  growelh  bigger,  is  a  monster.  The  ground 
that  prospereth  not,  and  is  not  fruitful,  is  cursed. 
The  tree  that  is  barren,  and  proveth  not,  is  cut 
down.  — Jeioei,  1522-1 571. 

(2495.)  Ifa  man  should  bind  his  son  apprentice 
to  some  science  or  occupation,  and  when  he  had 
served  his  time  should  have  to  seek  his  trade,  and 
be  never  a  whit  the  more  his  craft's-master  in  the 
ending  of  his  years  than  he  wsls  at  the  beginning, 
he  would  think  he  had  lost  his  time,  and  complain 
of  the  injury  of  the  master  or  the  carelessness  of  the 
servant.  Or,  if  a  father  should  put  his  son  to 
school,  and  he  always  should  continue  on  the  low- 
est form,  and  never  get  higher,  we  should  judge 
either  great  negligence  in  the  master  or  in  the 
scholar.  Behold,  such  apprentices  or  such  scholars 
are  most  of  us  !  The  Church  of  God  is  the  school 
of  Christ,  and  the  best  place  to  learn  the  science  of 
all  sciences.  Now,  if  we  have  many  of  us  liv^ 
long  therein,  some  of  us  twenty,  some  thirty,  some 
forty,  some  fifty  years,  &c.,  and  some  longer,  and 
we  no  wiser  than  a  child  of  seven,  were  ii  not  a 

f;rcat  shame  for  us  ?  What  1  no  forwarder  in  re- 
igion  than  so?  O  disgrace  1  And  may  we  not  be 
condemned  of  grea'.  n^ligenoe  in  the  matters  of  our 
salvation?  — Attersol^  1618. 

6L  To  our  comfort  and  Joy. 

(3496.)  When  there  is  no  growth  in  grace,  nor 


in  the  practice  of  holy  duties,  we  can  take  littie 
comfort  in  such  a  state.  But  as  it  is  a  grief  to* 
parents,  when  their  children  grow  in  age  ana  not  in 
wisdom  ;  and  an  ill-sign  that  nature  is  out  of  frame 
and  hindered  in  her  course  ;  when  in  their  bodies 
they  stand  at  a  stay,  and  though  they  eat,  and  drink, 
and  sleep,  yet  do  not  grow  at  all  in  their  stature  : 
so  have  we  more  just  cause  to  grieve,  when  after 
many  years  we  remain  children  in  knowledge,  and 
weaklines  in  saving  grace  ;  and  may  take  it  as  an 
ill-sign  that  thtre  is  little  grace  in  us,  or  some  not- 
able impediment  which  stops  and  hinders  it  in  its 
operations,  when,  having  enjoyed  for  a  long  time 
the  spiritual  food  of  the  Word  and  sacraments,  we 
grow  not  up  thereby,  nor  any  whit  increase  in  our 
strength  and  stature.  ^^Dawnamey  1644. 

(2497.)  If  you  do  not  strengthen  your  grace,  yoQ 
will  make  way  to  strengthen  your  doubU.  Though 
weak  grace  will  cnrry  a  man  to  heaven,  it  will  be  just 
as  a  small  and  weak  vessel  surprised  by  a  shatter- 
ing storm,  which  though  it  may  get  to  the  shore, 
yet  with  excessive  hardships  and  fears ;  such  will 
sail  through  a  stormy  sea,  and  have  a  daily  contest 
with  stormy  doubts  ready  to  overset  their  hopes  ; 
whereas  a  stout  ship,  well  rigged,  will  play  with  the 
waves  in  the  midst  of  a  tem])est,  and  at  last  pass 
through  all  difficulties,  without  many  fears,  and  into 
its  haven.  — Chamockt  162&-16S0. 

T.  To  tirlnff  ns  to  heaTon. 

(2498.)  There  is  a  medium  betwixt  sin  and  glory, 
and  that  Is  grace,  a  royal  ruaJ,  a  oiilWy  vva/  .  ^.klk 
this  way,  or  expect  not  this  end.  God  did  enough 
to  bring  the  way  to  us,  who  could  never  else  have 
brouj,'hi  ourselves  to  the  way :  would  we  have 
Him  bring  down  heaven  and  glory  too?  We  are  in 
the  bondage  of  sin,  as  the  Israelites  were  in  Kgypi  : 
Canann  was  theirs,  heaven  is  our  promised  land  ; 
if  neither  of  us  fall  to  walking,  nor  admit  a  motion 
and  removal,  they  through  the  desert,  we  through 
amendment  of  life,  neither  can  arrive  at  their  home. 
If  thuu  think  thyself  too  good  for  this  journey,  God 
will  think  thee  too  bad  for  His  glory. 

— Adams ^  1^53> 

III.  WHAT  IT  IS  THAT  IS  REQUIRED  OF 

US. 

(2499.)  Gotthold  observed  a  boy  in  a  writing 
school  eyeing  attentively  the  line  placed  before 
him  as  a  copy,  and  labouring  to  write  with  equal 
correctness  and  beauty.  Mark,  said  he  to  the 
bystanders,  how  all  perfection  is  the  offspring  of 
imperfection,  and  how,  by  frequent  mistakes,  we 
learn  to  do  well.  It  is  not  required  of  this  boy  that 
his  penmanship  shall  equal  tnat  of  the  line.  He 
satisfies  his  master  by  the  pains  he  takes  ;  for  these  are 
a  ground  of  hope  that  he  will  pr(^essively  improve, 
and  at  last  learn  to  write  with  rapidity  and  elegance. 
We  have  also  a  pattern  to  copy.  It  has  been  left  to 
us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  (i  Peter  ii.  21),  and  in  His 
most  perfect  and  holy  life.  And  think  not  that 
He  exacts  from  us  more  than  the  teacher  does  from 
the  pupil.  No,  indeed;  if  He  find  us  carefully 
studying  His  example,  and  diligent  in  our  endeavour 
to  imitate  it,  He  exercises  forbearance  towarris  our 
faults,  and  by  His  grace  and  Spirit  daily  strengthens 
us  to  amend.  — Scrwer,  1629-169^ 

IV.  SHOULD  BE  EARNESTLY  DESIRED 
(2500.)  Let  OS  not  content  ourselves  with  that 
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small  in«asare  of  .grace  which  we  have  received,  nor 
vest  in  those  duties  which  we  have  already  per- 
Ibrmed.  but  let  us  labour  to  ctow  daily,  and  increase 
ID  grace  and  in  the  Christian  practice  of  a  godly 
l:fe^  For  as  in  nature  things  stand  not  at  a  stay,  but 
as  weary  of  the  state  of  imperfection,  tend  to  perfec- 
tion, growing  up  therein  from  one  degree  to  another 
till  they  come  to  tlie  highest — ^as  the  grain  of  com, 
taking  root  in  the  earth,  shoots  up  into  a  blade,  and 
then  grows  to  have  an  ear,  and  so  ripenine  multiplies 
itself  in .  its  kind ;  and  the  little  Kernel,  springing 
first  into  a  small  shoot,  and  then  grows  by  degrees 
to  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  tree — so  the  growth  of 
grace  proceeds  from  imperfection  to  one  degree  of 
perfection  after  another  until  we  come  into  a  perfect 
age  in  Christ. 

And  as  sick  men  newly  recovered  cannot  rest 
contented  that  they  live,  but  long  after  their  wonted 
stren*;th,  desiring  first  to  sit  up ;  and  when  they 
can  do  this  are  not  satisfied,  but  desire  ability  to 
walk  and  to  recover  their  stomach  and  appetite,  and 
then  to  go  abroad  ;  and  not  so  content  wish  to  be 
freed  from  faintness,  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
good  habitude,  plight,  and  liking,  and,  in  a  word, 
are  never  quiet  in  their  desires  till  they  have  re- 
covered  their  perfect  health  ;  so  we,  having  been 
sick  onto  death,  after  we  are  revived  and  ouickencd 
by  God*s  Spirit,  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
some  first  dej^ees  of  spiritual  life  and  beginnings  of 
health  and  strength,  but  long  and  labour  by  all 
good  means,  tliat  we  may  daily  increase  in  them 
until  we  attain  to  them  in  full  perfection. 

— Dffwnamef  1 644. 

(2$oi.)  As  some  cannot  hear  of  a  curious  flower, 
but  they  will  have  it  in  their  garden,  so  a  Christian 
cannot  hear  of  any  grace  but  he  will  labour  to  obtain 
it.  — 6V^^j,  1577-1635. 

V.   HOW  IT  IS  TO  BR  SECURED, 

1.  By  oonstant  contemplation  of  tbe  ohaxacter 

orohrut. 

(2502.)  A  painter  requires,  by  long  and  repeatedly 
viewing  the  countenance  he  has  to  paint,  to  impress 
it  in  the  first  instance  on  his  heart  in  order  after- 
wards, as  far  as  possible,  to  produce  it  with  colours 
upon  the  canvas.  And  in  the  same  way,  it  is  upon' 
the  heart  that  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  must  first 
be  formed,  and  then  afterwards  transferred  into  a 
holy  life,  and  an  affectionate  and  godly  walk.  Once 
impressed  u{>on  the  heart,  it  will  soon  show  itself 
in  the  thoughts,  words,  actions,  and  gestures.  And, 
in  this  work,  never  must  we  grow  weary  or  dispirited. 
A  picture  is  not  painted  at  a  stroke,  but  is  brought 
by  slow  degrees,  after  many  sittings,  and  with 
cautious  touches,  to  perfection.  1*o  have  the 
Saviour  formed  in  his  hiart  and  copied  into  his 
.  life,  is  a  task  that  will  last  the  Christian  all  his  days. 

— Scrtver^  1 629-1693. 

&  B7  a  vlM  nee  of  tbe  means  of  ffimce. 

(*5o3«)  That  we  may  grow  in  grace,  we  need  to 
«se  the  means  of  grace  in  their  due  proportion. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  almost  exclusive 
vse  of  particular  means  of  growth  to  the  neglect  of 
others.  Meditation  is  good,  but  where  it  l^omes 
exclusive  it  is  evil.  So  outward  activity,  in  labour- 
ing for  the  salvation  of  men,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  but  let  this  absorb  the  Christian  ;  let 
there  be  but  little  time  for  the  soul  to  pass  into  the 
ihade  and  night  of  retirement,  and  self-reUection 


and  private  communion  with  God,  and  the  most 
fruitfiil  branch  of  piety  will  wither  and  die.  The 
Saviour  went  frequently  into  solitary  places  for 
prayer.  He  left  ministering  to  thousands,  that  His 
own  soul  might  be  refreshed  in  communiou  with  the 
Father. 

Give  the  soul  to  anv  one  means  of  religious 
growth  alone,  and  it  will  suffer.  Thought  of  God 
is  a  precious  means  of  erace,  but  exclusive  thought 
of  God  would  turn  the  brain,  and  send  the  mistaken 
one  to  an  asylum.  In  times  of  deep  religious  inte- 
rest, persons  have  lost  their  reason,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  religion  occasioned  iL  It  wos  not  religion, 
but  an  exclusive  attention  to  some  one  departm«dt 
of  religion.  The  best  food  we  eat,  if  eaten  exclu- 
sively, would  cause  dyspepsia,  perhaps  death. 
Hence  Christians  are  always  injured  when  any  one 
thought  of  duty,  or  usefulness,  or  reform  of  society 
takes  possession  of  them,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
spiritual  nourishment  or  other  calls  upon  their 
sympathy  and  assistance. 

Ttiis  excessive  use  of  particular  means  is  adopted 
very  naturally.  The  Christian,  perhaps,  has  found, 
on  some  occasion,  great  benefit  from  meditation, 
and  forthwith  concludes  that  this  is  all  he  needs. 
Or  he  has  waked  up  to  see  the  worth  of  the  soul 
and  the  need  of  direct  labour  for  its  salvation,  and 
now  he  feels  that  this  is  the  only  end  or  life.  This 
is  all  natural,  but  not  the  less  mistaken.  When 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  a  long  season,  and  all 
vegetation  is  withering  and  dying,  as  we  see  the  first 
shower  descend,  and  mark  its  effects,  wc  fee!.  Oh  ! 
this  is  all  that  is  needed  ;  but  do  we  not  know  that 
if  the  shower  continues  unabated,  it  will  as  readily 
destroy  as  the  burning  sun?  Christians  must  grow 
as  plants  grow,  not  by  the  use  of  one  means  alone,  but 
bv  every  means.  The  plant  grows  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  in  the  clear  sky 
and  in  the  shower,  by  means  of  earth,  air,  dew, 
rain.  Any  one  alone  will  injure  and  destroy.  In 
combination  they  will  cause  the  plant  to  grow  in 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  — John  M'Leod, 

S.  By  earnest  efllnrt 

(2504.)  As  the  widow's  oil  increased,  not  in  the 
vessel,  but  by  pouring  out ;  and  as  the  barley  bread 
in  the  Gospel  multiplied,  not  in  the  whole  loaf,  but 
by  breaking  and  distributing ;  and  as  the  grain 
bringeth  increase,  not  when  it  lieth  on  a  heap  in  the 
garner,  but  by  scattering  upon  the  land  ;  so  are 
these  spiritual  graces  best  improved,  not  by  keeping 
them  together,  but  by  distributing  them  abroad. 
The  talent  gathereth  nothing  in  the  napkin,  unless 
it  be  rust  and  canker ;  but  travelling  in  the  bank, 
besides  the  good  it  doth  as  it  passeth  to  and  fro,  it 
ever  returneth  home  with  increase. 

— Sanderson^  1587-1662. 

(2505.)  Growth  demands  earnestness.  No  one 
grows  who  does  not  mean  to  grow.  Paul  made 
great  progress ;  but  Paul  had  a  great  purpose ; 
mark  nis  emphatic  language:  "This  one  thing  I 
do."  This  earnestness  of  purpose  will  lead  one  to 
watch  for  every  opportunity  of  growth.  It  will 
turn  every  event,  and  especially  every  annoyance  of 
life  into  a  round  of  the  ladder,  by  which  the  soul 
may  daily  ascend  to  God.  Annoyance — what  is 
annoyance  but  something  permitted  by  thy  Father 
to  discipline  thy  spirit  ? 

That  man  will  grow  in  grace  who  understands 
the  meaning  and  value  of  these  little  but  frequent 
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trials  of  onr  temper,  just  as  a  man  may  become 
wealthy  by  the  income  of  small  but  constant  proBts. 

Where  there  is  earnestness  there  will  be  growth 
under  the  most  unpromising  circumstsmces.  Earnest 
souls  may  seldom  hear  the  GospeL  They  live  in 
some  destitute  region ;  yet  they  grow.  The  Church 
may  be  dead  about  them,  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  so  encrusted  with  superstitions  and 
ceremonies  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  yet  such 
will  grow  on  the  little  gleams  of  light  and  the  little 
nutriment  which  may  be  separated  from  the  ^ross 
adulterations ;  just  as  you  sometimes  see  a  living 
and  growing  tree  whose  roots  seem  to  grasp  nothing 
but  rocks.  As  you  see  a  flower  flourishing  right  by 
che  edge  of  a  glacier— a  field  of  ice«  Fenelon, 
Madame  Zuion,  A.  Kempis,  lived  the  life  of  God, 
surrounded  by  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  And,  no  doubt,  to-day  may  be  found  many 
of  the  hidden  ones  of  the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of 
that  corrupt  communion. 

The  earnest  Christian  will  find  nutriment  for  his 
piety  everywhere.  Want  of  ^^wtb  will  not  be  for 
want  of  material  for  assimilation,  but  for  want  of  a 
principle  to  assimilate.  — John  APLtod. 

(2506.)  We  tie  to  make  efforts  to  grow.  Some 
men  have  mooted  the  strange  notion  that  that 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  bcxiies  of  certain  ani- 
mals to  their  habits,  in  which  we  see  the  wisdom 
of  their  Maker,  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  which 
they  made  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  circum- 
stances— that  the  heron,  for  instance,  by  stretching 
itself  up  to  preserve  its  feathers,  from  the  water  of  the 
stream  or  shore  where  it  fishes,  got  its  limbs  length- 
ened into  stilts,  and  acquired  also  its  taper  neck  by 
constant  and  long  continued  efforts  to  strike  its  prey 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pooL  Any  theory  more  absurd 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Yet,  in  the  spiritual  kin^ 
dpm.  the  very  wish  and  effort  to  be  good  has,  with 
God  s  blessing  and  through  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  tendency  to  improve  us.  In  the  attempt 
to  be  better  we  grow  better,  even  as  the  flapping  of 
a  nestling's  wing,  impotent  though  it  be  to  raise 
the  bird  into  the  air,  fits  its  pinions  for  future  flight ; 
or  as  the  creeping  of  an  infant  on  the  floor  prepares 
its  limbs  for  walking.  It  is  to  efforts,  not  to  idle- 
ness, to  supineness,  to  sleep,  that  God  promises  the 
blessing— those  heavenly  aids,  without  which  the 
arm  of  a  giant,  to  say  nothing  of  a  child  in  grace, 
cannot  snap  the  feeblest  cord  that  binds  us  to  earth 
and  sin.  God  works;  and  we  are  to  ht  fellow- 
workers  with  Him,  that  we  may  "increase  more 
and  more,"  '^Guihrie, 

(2507.)  Cast  a  sponge  into  water,  and  the  fluid 
filling  its  empty  cells,  it  swells  out  before  our  eyes ; 
increases  more  and  more.  There  is  no  effort  here, 
and  could  be  none ;  for  though  once  a  living  animal, 
the  sponge  is  now  dead  and  dry.  But^  it  is  not  as 
spaiges  nil  with  water,  nor,  to  use  a  Scripture  figure 
often  employed,  and  sometimes  misapplied,  as 
Gideon's  fleece  was  filled  with  dews,  that  God's 
people  are  replenished  with  His  grace.  More  is 
needed  than  simply  to  bring  ourselves  in  contact 
with  ordinances;  to  read  the  Bible;  to  repair  on 
Sabbath  to  the  church ;  to  sit  down  in  communion 
seasons  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  babe,  for  ex- 
ample, is  laid  in  a  mother's  arms,  and  in  contact 
witn  her  breast ;  but  is  laid  there  only  to  die,  un- 
less, with  slumbering  instincts  awakened,  it  fasten, 
•nd  suck  by  its  own  efibrts  the  noarishment  pro- 


vided for  it,  independent  of  itself ;  sind  there,  diaw* 
ing  life  from  a  mother's  bosom,  it  lies  in  bet 
loving  arms,  the  symbol  of  him  who  hangs  by  ^th 
on  Christ,  and,  fed  on  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word, 
is  nourished  up  into  the  likeness  and  imape  of  God. 
And  after  all,  this  picture  conveys  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  what  is  required  of  us,  in  order  that  we 
may  increase  more  and  more.  It  ia  by  other  and 
greater  efibrts  than  the  infant's  we  are  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  get  to  heaven  :  for  instsmce.  Search  the 
Scriptures — Watch  unto  prayer — Pray  without  ceas- 
ing— Fight  the  good  fignt — Labour  for  the  bread 
that  never  perisheth — Give  all  diligence  to  make 
your  calling  and  election  sure — Work  out  your 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembiiiig — See  that  no  man 
take  vour  crown. 

While  all  our  hopes  of  salvation  centre  in  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  all  our  hopes  of  progress  hang 
on  the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  us 
therefore  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost ;  reachuig 
forth  to  higher  attainments,  and  aiming  at  daily 
increase  in  every  holy  and  Christian  liabit. 


n.   ITS  METHOD. 

I.  It  la  gradnaL 

(2508.)  Natural  fruit-trees  Increase  by  little  and 
little  every  year,  they  are  not  suddenly  great  and 
large  trees,  but  they  increase  by  degrees ;  every 
year  they  grow  larger  every  way,  by  the  culture  and 
diligence  of  the  husbandman,  and  influences  of 
heaven,  until  they  attain  their  full  growth. 

This  shadows  out  unto  us  the  state  of  spiritual 
fruit-trees  in  this  proposition — that  grace  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  is  not  suddenly  strong,  bat 
strength  IS  gotten  by  degrees.  — Amsttm. 

(2509.)  Perfection  comes  by  leisure,  smd  no  ex* 
cellent  thing  is  done  at  onoe.  The  gourd,  whicb 
came  up  in  a.  night,  withered  in  a  day ;  but  the 
plants  that  live  long  rise  slowly.  It  b  the  rising 
and  setting  of  many  suns  that  ripens  the  basinesf 
lx>th  of  nature  and  art.  ^^Adams^  1653. 

(251a)  God  is  the  God  of  order,  not  of  confusron. 
As,  therefore,  in  natural  things  He  useth  to  proceed 
from  one  extreme  to  another  by  d^rees,  through 
the  mean ;  so  doth  He  in  spiritual.  The  sun  rises 
not  at  once  to  its  highest,  from  the  darkness  of  mid* 
night ;  but  first  sends  forth  some  feeble  glimmering 
ot  light  in  the  dawning,  then  looks  out  with  weak 
and  waterish  beams,  and  so  by  d^rees  ascends  to 
the  midst  of  heaven.  So  in  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
we  are  not  one  day  scorched  with  a  summer  heat, 
and  on  the  next  frozen  with  a  sudden  extremity  of 
cold.  But  winter  comes  on  softly  ;  first,  by  cold 
dews,  then  hoar  frosts,  until  at  last  it  descends  to 
the  hardest  weather  of  all.  Such  are  God's  suixi* 
tual  proceeding  He  never  brines  anv  man  nom 
the  estate  of  sm  to  the  estate  of  glory,  but  tiuough 
the  estate  of  grace.  And  as  for  grace.  He  seldom 
brings  a  man  from  ^ross  wickedness  to  any  eminence 
of  perfection.  I  will  be  charitably  jealous  of  those 
men,  who,  from  notorious  lewdness  leap  at  once 
into  a  sudden  forwardness  of  profession.  Holiness 
does  not,  like  Jonali's  gourd,  grow  up  in  a  night. 
I  like  it  better  to  go  on  soft  and  sure,  than  for  s 
hasty  fit  to  run  mysdf  out  of  wind,  and  after  staiiA 
still  and  breath  me.  ^Hall^  1574-165^ 

(2511.)  AChristian  ia  not  of  hasty  growth,  liket 
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msuiroom  ;  but  rather  like  the  oak,  which,  from  a 
fittle  acorn  and  a  tender  plant,  advances  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  growth  from  year  to  year,  till 
it  becomes  a  broad  spreading  and  deep-rooted  tree, 
and  then  it  stands  for  ages.  The  Christian  oak 
shall  grow  and  flourish  for  ever. 

—NenU^m^  i725-i8o7« 

(a5ix)  The  growth  of  grace  In  the  heart  mar  he 
oomoared  to  the  process  of  polishing  metals,  l^rst, 
you  nave  a  dark  opaoue  substance,  neither  possess- 
ing nor  reflecting  Hgnt.  Presently,  as  the  polisher 
plies  his  work,  yoiTwill  see  here  and  there  a  spark 
darting  out ;  then  a  strong  light,  till,  by  and  by, 
it  sends  back  a  perfect  image  of  the  sun  which 
shines  upon  it.  So  the  work  of  grace,  if  begun  in 
our  hearts^  must  be  gradually  and  continually  going 
on  ;  and  it  will  not  oe  completed  till  the  image  of 
God  can  be  seen  perfectly  reflected  in  us. 

— filter ^  184a 

(3513.)  Lettuces,  radishes,  and  such  like  garden 
crops,  are  soon  out  of  the  ground  and  ready  for  the 
table,  a  month  almost  sufiices  to  perfect  them ;  but 
an  oak  requires  long  centuries  to  come  to  the  ful- 
ness of  its  growth.  Those  graces  which  are  most 
precious  and  durable  will  cost  us  longest  to  produce ; 
those  good  things  which  spring  up  hastily  may  have 
K>me  transient  worth  about  them,  but  we  cannot 
look  for  permanence  and  value  in  them.  There  is 
DO  need  to  deplore  the  slowness  of  our  spiritual 
growth,  if  that  which  comes  of  U  be  of  a  solid 


(2514.)  The  lustre  of  the  glass  can  be  produced 
tn  a  few  minutes  bv  man's  agency ;  but  the  radiance 
of  the  diamond  takes  unknown  ages  to  develop  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  the  subtle  action  of 
Nature's  most  powerful  forces.  The  fair  colours  of 
grace  ate  of  slow  growth.    They  do  not  spring  up 

Sttickly,  but  are  wrought  out  through  long  weary 
ays  of  discipline,  as  the  flower  grows  a  long  time 
in  dull  uniform  greenness,  through  storm  and  sun- 
shine, before  ^  is  crowned  with  the  rainbow  blossom. 

(2515.)  A  Christian,  just  bom  into  the  kingdom, 
is  often  like  a  loaf  of  bread  when  its  materials  are 

i'ust  put  together.  The  baker  has  mixed  them,  and 
eft  the  bread  to  rise.  You  go  to  the  dough  and 
say,  "Are  WW  bread?"— "No,"  says  the  dough, 
**  1  am  not.  In  an  hour  you  go  again  and  ask, 
** Are  you  bread?" — "No,  1  am  not,"  replies  the 
douffh.  "  I  feel  a  little  stirring  "  (said  with  a  risine 
of  Uie  shouldeis)  "in  me,  but  I  am  not  bread. 
Id  two  hours  more  you  try  :  "  Are  you  bread  now  ?  " 
—"No,"  is  still  the  reuly  ;  "I'm  sponge,  but  not 
bread.  I'm  not  baked,  nor  eaten  yet/'  But  by 
and  by,  after  the  baker  gives  it  the  final  kneading, 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  oven,  when  it  is  beUud^  it 
owns  that  now  it  is  really  bread.  Yet  it  has  gained 
no  new  element  since  the  first  mixing.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  the  heart  is  like  leaven  which  a 
woman  hid  in  a  measure  of  meal  until  the  whole 
was  leavened.  — Btechir, 

(2516.)  Young  Christians  often  get  discouraged, 
and  think  that  they  bear  no  fruit,  and  shall  be  cut 
d£  They  say  that  Christ  promised  His  disciples 
tliat  He  would  dwell  in  them,  and  that  they  shall 
War  much  fruiL  Christ  did  not  mean  that  fruit 
should  come  at  once,  ail  ripened.    Remember  to 


whom  He  spoke — men  who  were  for  years  alter 
this  setting  it  through  their  heads  that  He  was  to  die 
for  them.  It  was  twenty-flve  years  before  the  fruit 
grew  upon  them  that  we  find  dusterine  in  the 
Epistles ;  and  then  only  two  or  three  of  them  had 
anything  to  do  out  of  their  own  time. 

When  the  gardener  looks  in  the  spring  to  see  if 
the  branches  of  his  vine  are  siive,  he  is  satisfied  if 
he  sees  the  tip  of  the  most  tiny  bud — he  don't  call 
that  a  dead  branch.  There  was  but  one  of  the 
disciples  that  seemed  much  changed  for  the  better 
during  the  life  of  Christ — that  was  John.  He  was 
one  of  those  persons  who,  soft  and  velvety  outside, 
have  in  them  a  core  of  granite,  who,  under  a  smooth 
aspect,  carry  the  charge  of  thunder.  He  was  the 
one  who  wanted  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to 
bum  up  the  people  who  had  offended  his  Master. 
Hb  affections,  when  not  disturbed,  were  tender  and 
sweet ;  l)ut  thwarted,  he  grew  bitter  as  gall.  Yet 
he  came  at  last  to  that  gentleness  of  character,  by 
which  he  is  now  known  ;  and,  after  a  score  of  years, 
grew  able  to  pen  those  fervent  letters,  so  remark- 
able for  ringing  all  the  changes  of  love.  Indeed 
John  seems  to  nave  forgot  every  word  in  the  lan- 
guage but  "  love."  It  is  not  in  one  year,  nor  five^ 
nor  ten,  that  you  will  ripen.  — Betcher, 

S.  And  th«raf6ra  li  freiiae&Uy  imparoeptlble. 

(i.)  In  Us  tommincement. 

(2517.)  Nothing  is  so  little  as  grace  at  firnt,  and 
nothing  more  glorious  afterward.  Things  of  greatest 
perfection  are  longest  in  coming  to  their  growth. 
Man,  the  perfectest  creature,  comes  to  perfection 
by  little  and  little.  Worthless  things^  as  mush- 
rooms and  the  like,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  soon  spring 
up,  and  soon  vanish.  A  new  creature  is  the  most 
excellent  creature.  Therefore  it  j^ws  up  by 
degrees.  We  see  in  nature  that  a  mighty  oak  rises 
out  of  an  acorn.  — .SiMrj,  1577-1635. 

(2518.)  Grace  is  compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  which,  though  it  be  very  smsill,  yet  by  degrees 
it  groweth  very  great.  The  inclinations  and  new 
dispositions  which  the  Spirit  of  God  beginueth  to 
work  in  the  soul,  they  are  then  but  very^  weak  and 
slender,  scarce  (it  may  be)  to  be  perceived,  but 
afterwards  they  are  more  sensible ;  it  is .  as  com 
sowed  in  the  field  (our  Saviour  holds  it  forth  by  that 
similitude)  which  bringeth  forth,  "  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 
Com  (we  know)  springs  up  at  first  very  small  and 
slender,  and  scarcely  to  be  dbtinguished  from  grass ; 
so  the  first  springings  of  grace  in  some  are  so  small, 
that  they  are  scarce  to  be  perceived,  nor  are  they 
asUy  distinguished  from  moral  virtues. 

— Austen. 

(2519.)  Our  conversion  is  by  soft  and  scarce 
sensible  beginnings,  albeit  not  part  after  part,  yet 
degree  after  degree ;  in  every  part  by  gentle  soak- 
ings  in  of  goodness,  in  every  degree  by  maturity  and 
growing  up  to  ripeness.  As  we  cannot  see  the 
growing  of^  a  tree,  yet  know  that  it  doth  erow  by 
the  magnitude  of  bulk,  and  branches,  and  fruit:; ; 
so  we  may  perceive  our  conversion  to  God,  which 
walking  on  must  confirm.  '•^Admms^  1653. 

(252a)  The  progress  of  holiness  is  sometimes 
like  the  lengtheningof  daylight,  after  the  tiays  are 
past  the  shortest.     The  diflerence  is  foi  some  time 
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IsipeFceptible,   but   still   it   is  real ;    and,   in  due 
leason,  oecomes  undeniably  vi<;ible. 

-^loplady^  1740-1778. 

(3521.)  Christian  experiences  usually  rise  from 
the  smallest  be^inninj^s.  Great  and  glowing  fires 
proceed  from  the  merest  spark.  By  tlie  spark  the 
match  b  set  on  fire.  Soon  the  blnze  uf  the 
match  ii  so  much  more  than  the  spark,  that  the 
spark  seems  almost  like  nothing.  But  now  the 
match  is  touched  to  the  shavings,  and  the  blaze 
which  flashes  up  from  them  is  so  much  larger  than 
the  blaxe  of  the  match,  that  the  match  is  thrown 
into  the  ashes.  In  a  short  time  the  kindling  has 
taken  fire,  and  it  burns  with  so  much  more  power 
than  the  shavings,  that  their  little  blaze  is  lost  in 
iti  greater  fire.  At  length  the  wood  sends  up  a 
brilliant  fliame  with  which  the  blaze  of  the  kindling 
bears  no  comparison.  And  by  and  by  large  coals 
fall  down  upon  the  hearth,  and  the  whole  fireplace 
glows,  and  the  room  is  warmed  and  ruddily  liglued. 

And  so,  when  men  begin  their  Christian  life,  it 
is  but  a  spark.  Soon  there  is  kindled  in  the  soul 
tome  joy,  which  is  no  more  than  the  blaze  of  a 
match.  This  is  gradually  developed  into  greater 
experience  ;  and,  at  length,  the  whole  being  begins 
to  burn  and  glow  with  a  heavenly  fire.  Oftentimes 
men,  looking  back  upon  their  first  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  seeing  how  small  it  wns,  say,  **!  do 
not  believe  I  was  a  Christian  when  I  first  believed 
myself  convened." 

Imagine  a  tree  two  hundred  years  old  to  look 
back  upon  the  stages  of  growth  through  which  it 
has  passed,  and  to  say,  "  I  remember  that  when  I 
was  twenty  years  old  I  was  only  so  big.  I  then 
thought  I  wa.s  an  oak  ;  but  when  I  compare  what 
1  am  now  with  what  I  was  then,  I  see  that  I  was 
not  an  oak  at  all ! "  What  were  you  then  ? — moss  ? 
a  vine  ?  a  weed  ? 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  seed -form  and  the  full 
disclusive  form  are  the  same  in  their  nature?  Do 
you  not  know  that  one  is  the  legitimate  result  of 
the  other  ?  — Beecher. 

(2.)  In  its  progress, 

(2522.)  Growth  in  grace  may  be  like  the  growth 
of  your  t'-ees,  or  com,  or  flowers,  or  the  shadow  on 
▼our  dial.  You  do  not  see  these  grow  or  move ; 
but  if  you  come  after  a  sufficient  time,  you  may  see 
that  they  are  grown.  We  are  bigger  at  age  than  in 
childhood,  and  yet  we  never  saw  ourselves  grow,  it 
is  by  insensible  degrees.  Strong  Christians  have 
more  knowledge  than  they  had,  and  a  more  fixed 
resolution  for  God  and  heaven,  and  a  grenter  con- 
tempt of  worldly  vanity,  and  victory  over  fleshly 
desires  and  wilful  sin,  though  they  perceive  not  how 
these  grow.  Baxter ^  1 6 1 5- 1 69 1 . 

(2523.)  This  constant  progress  is  not  always 
discernible ;  saints  themselves  may  have  their 
winter- withering,  as  well  as  their  summer  fruit ;  and 
we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  growth  of  a  tree  by  look- 
ing to  it  this  day  ftf^>m  what  it  was  yesterday ;  for 
there  may  be  no  sensible  alteration  ;  but  stay  till 
the  spring  comes,  and  then  you  will  discern  the 
flourish  and  the  fruit ;  yea,  let  some  years  pass,  and 
then  you  may  see  some  sensible  growth  of  the  whole 
tree ;  so,  the  children  of  God  are  not  always  to 
judge  of  their  continued  growth,  by  comparing  what 
they  are  this  day  with  what  they  were  the  Tormer 
day ;  or  what  they  are  this  month  with  what  they 


were  the  former  month,  lest  there  be  no  discernible 
advance;  but  let  them  (at  least,  if  they  be  of  any 
standing  in  Christ)  judge  by  what  they  are  now 
from  what  they  were  at  their  first  engraft ment  into 
Christ,  and  they  will  find  that  they  have  attained 
more  knowledge  of  Christ  than  at  first,  more  ex« 
perience  of  His  favour,  more  outlctiings  of  His 
grace,  than  they  understood  before ;  more  in^ii^ht 
mto  the  Gospel,  more  strokes  that  their  corruptions 
have  got,  and  so  more  fruit  and  growth. 

— Erskine^  1685- 1 75X 

(2524.)  If  the  husbandman,  disappointed  st  the 
delay  which  ensues  before  the  blade  breaks  the  soil, 
were  to  rake  away  the  earth  to  examine  if  germina- 
tion were  going  on,  he  would  have  a  poor  harvest. 
He  must  have  **  long  patience,  till  he  receive  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain."  The  winter  frost  must 
mellow  the  seed  lying  in  the  genial  bosom  of  the 
earth  ;  the  rains  of  spring  must  swell  it,  and  the 
suns  of  summer  mature  it.  So  with  you.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  long  life  to  become  a  Christian.  Many, 
oh  I  many  a  time,  are  we  tempted  to  say,  "  I  make 
no  progress  at  all.  It  is  only  failure  after  failure. 
Nothing  grows."  Now  look  at  the  sea  when  the 
flood  is  coming  in.  Go  and  stand  by  the  sea- 
beach,  and  you  will  think  that  the  ceaseless  flux 
and  reflux  is  but  retrogression  equal  to  the  advance. 
But  look  again  in  an  hour's  time,  and  the  whole 
ocean  has  advanced.  Every  advance  has  been 
beyond  the  last,  and  every  retrograde  movement 
has  been  an  imperceptible  trifle  less  than  the  last, 
l^bis  is  progress ;  to  be  estimated  at  the  end  of 
hours,  not  minutes.  And  this  is  Christian  progress. 
Many  a  fluctuation — many  a  backward  motion  with 
a  rush  at  times  so  vehement  that  all  seems  lost ; — 
but  if  the  eternal  work  be  real,  every  failure  has 
been  a  real  gain,  and  the  next  does  not  carry  us  so 
far  back  as  we  were  before.  Every  advance  is  a 
real  gain,  and  part  of  it  is  never  lost.  Both  when 
we  advance  and  when  we  fail,  we  gain.  We  arc 
nearer  to  God  than  we  were.  The  flood  of  spirit- 
life  has  carried  us  up  lii«;her  on  the  everlasting 
shores,  where  the  waves  of  life  beat  no  more,  and 
its  fluctuations  end,  and  all  is  safe  at  last.  **This 
is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints." 

— Kobertson^  1816-1853. 

(2525.)  All  teal  growth  is  very  slow,  and  its 
actual  progress  imperceptible.  The  seed  sown  on 
stony  ground,  which  forthwith  sprang  up,  because  it 
had  no  deepness  of  esulh,  proved  a  failure.  Jonaii's 
gourd,  which  came  up  in  a  night,  j^erished  also  in 
a  night  We  never  see  plants  actually  growing; 
we  only  take  notice  that  they  have  grown,  lie 
who  would  form  a  sound  judgment  of  his  spiritual 
progress  must  throw  his  eye  over  long,  not  short, 
intervals  of  time.  He  must  compare  the  self  of 
this  year  with  the  sell  of  last ;  not  the  self  of  to-day 
with  the  self  of  yesterday.  Enough,  if  amid  the 
divers  and  shifting  experiences  of  the  world,  and  the 
manifold  internal  self-commnnings  arising  there- 
upon, that  delicate  plant,  spiritual  life,  has  grappled 
its  fibre  a  little  deeper  into  the  soil  than  it  seemed 
to  have  done  in  an  earlier  stage  of  our  pilgrimage 
now  fairly  past.  — GnUkum. 

(2526.)  Progress  in  sanctification  may,  in  fact,  be 
going  on  when  you  do  not  see  it ;  perhaps  when  it 
seems  going  back.  Take  comfort !  *'  The  king- 
dom of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation."  Thie 
river  may  appear  flowing  away  from  the  sea,  when« 
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Init  turning  round  the  base  of  some  opposing  hill,  it 
is  pursuing  an  onward  course.  The  ship  may 
appear  to  be  standing  away  from  the  harbour,  when, 
beating  up  in  the  face  of  adverse  winds,  she  is  only 
stretching  off  on  the  other  tack,  and  at  every  tack 
making  progress  shoreward,  though  to  others  than 
seamen  she  seems  to  lose  it.  God  works  in  strange, 
mysterious,  silent,  unnoticed  ways.  Silently  and 
slowly  the  water  rises  that  shall  one  day  on  a  sudden 
burst  the  dyke,  and  sweep  away  the  obstacles  that 
bar  its  onward  path.  Unseen  and  unnoticed  the 
rains  wash  away  the  ground  below  the  stone  that 
shall  one  day,  on  a  sudden,  leap  from  its  seat,  and 
roll  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Quietly  and  slowly 
the  root  grows  in  the  fissure  that  shall  one  day  on 
a  sudden  split  the  rock,  and  reveal  its  long-continued, 
silent,  secret,  but  mighty  power.  In  a  deep,  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  produced  perhaps  by  our 
very  fall;  in  deeper  humility,  in  a  lower  view  of 
ourselves,  in  greater  self-abasement ;  in  a  more 
entire  dependence  on  Christ  for  righteousness,  and 
on  the  1  ioly  Spirit  for  the  work  of  grace ;  in  feelings 
that  fill  us  with  pain  and  regret  and  godly  sorrow, 
making  us  eat  our  passover  wiih  bitter  herbs,  the 
work  of  sanctification  may  be  going  on.  Like  a 
patient  who,  through  the  power  of  returning  life, 
be^ns  to  feel  and  complain  of  hb  pains,  when  we 
thmk  we  are  growing  worse  we  may  actually  be 
growing  better,  and  making  no  little  progress  when 
we  seem  to  be  making  none.  Be  not  cast  down  ! 
Progression  is  the  oiSinary  law  of  God's  govern- 
nenL  It  is  star  by  star  that  the  hosts  of  night 
march  out ;  it  is  minute  by  minute  that  mom's  grey 
dawn  brightens  up  into  perfect  day ;  it  is  ring  by 
ring  that  the  oak  grows  into  the  monarch  oithe 
forest ;  it  is  inch  by  inch,  and  foot  by  foot,  that  the 
tide*  which  bears  navies  on  its  bosom,  comes  creep- 
ing in  on  the  shore.  And,  not  like  justification  an 
act,  our  sanctification  being  a  work  of  God's  free 
grace,  is  under  the  same  law  of  progress.  More  or 
less  rapid,  it  is  a  thing  of  steps  and  stages.  There- 
ibrc,  while  praying  earnestly  and  working  diligently, 
live  hopefully  and  wait  paiiently.  He  will  perfect 
that  which  concerneth  us ;  and  one  day  bring  forth 
the  headstone  with  "shoutings  of  Grace,  grace  unto 
It"  ^Guthrie. 

%.  nisintennlttent. 

(2527.)  There  is  no  visible  difTerence,  as  onto 
light,  between  the  light  of  the  morning  and  the 
sunlight  of  the  evening  ;  yea,  this  latter  sometimes, 
from  gleams  of  the  setting  sun;  seems  to  be  more 
glorious  than  the  other.  But  herein  they  differ ; 
the  first  goes  on  gradually  unto  more  light  until  it 
comes  to  perfection ;  the  other  gradually  gives  place 
nnto  darkness  until  it  comes  to  be  midnighL  So  is 
it  as  unto  the  light  of  the  just  and  of  the  hypocrite, 
and  so  is  it  as  unto  their  paths.  And,  by  the  way,  this 
comparing  of  the  just  unto  the  morning  light  re- 
minds me  of  what  I  have  seen  more  than  once. 
That  light  has  sometimes  cheerfully  appeared  unto 
the  world,  when,  after  a  little  season,  by  reason  of 
clouds,  tempests,  and  storms,  it  has  given  place 
again  to  darkness,  like  that  of  the  night ;  but  It  has 
Aot  so  been  lost  and  buried  like  the  evening  jighL 
After  a  while  it  has  recovered  itself  unto  greater 
lustre  than  before,  manifesting  that  it  increased  in 
itself  while  it  was  eclipsed  as  to  us.  So  ha^  it  been 
with  not  a  few  at  their  first  conversion  unto  God  ; 
great  daricness  and  trouble  have,  by  the  efficacy  of 
temptation  and  injections  of  Satan,  possessed  their 


minds ;  but  the  grace  which  they  have  received, 
being  as  the  morning  light,  has  after  a  while  dis- 
entangled itself  and  given  evidence  that  it  was  so 
far  from  being  extinguished ;  as  that  it  grew  and 
thrived  under  all  those  clouds  and  darkness ;  for 
the  light  of  the  just  increases  by  temptations,  as 
that  of  the  hypocrite  is  constantly  impaired  by 
them.  --Owen^  1616-1683. 

(2528.)  There  may  be  progress  as  a  whole, 
though  there  may  not  be  continuous  progress,  stage 
by  stage.  On  some  days  the  plants  grow  rapidly ; 
on  other  days  they  do  not  advance  at  alL  But 
very  often  while  the  plant  itself  is  not  growing 
visibly  as  measured  by  a  scale,  it  may  be  striking 
deeper  its  roots  ;  it  may  be  collecting  and  husband- 
ing or  sowing  the  elements  of  growth,  and  so  pre- 
paring for  mightier  future  efforts  the  secret  sap  that 
IS  its  vitality  and  its  power.  The  tide  does  not  rush 
up  to  its  accustomed  mark  at  once.  It  advances  so 
many  yards  one  way  ;  it  retires  a  little ;  and  sesms 
as  if  it  repented  of  its  approach  to  the  land,  and 
wished  to  retreat  a£;ain  to  the  secret  and  silent 
depths  of  the  sea.  but  if  we  wait  a  little,  anoi  hex- 
wave  comes  with  more  majestic  and  onward  sweep; 
and  in  the  course  of  six  hours  we  find  there  has  bo  .^a 
on  the  whole,  though  not  at  every  minute  of  the 
six  hours,  progress  towards  the  shore.  Many  a 
Christian  who  thinks  he  is  not  growing  at  all,  m.<iy 
be  growing  in  the  most  important  sense  of  the  woni. 
He  that  is  growing  more  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
ness, and  the  sinfulness,  and  the  waywardness  of 
his  own  heart,  is  no  doubt  thinking  that  he  it 
going  back,  but  he  mav  be  really  making  preparation 
for  going  forward  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word. 
We  may  be  growing  downwards  in  lowly  humility, 
not  less  important  in  its  place  than  growing  upwards 
in  conformity  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

— Cumming, 

(2529.)  As  an  Illustration  of  this  law  In  the  king 
dom  of  grace,  consider  the  movement  of  the  ti & 
when  it  is  coming  in.  It  is  movement  upon  the 
whole.  The  water  is  sure  to  cover  that  dry  beach 
in  two  or  three  hours'  time,  and  to  float  that  stranded 
sea- weed  ;  but  it  is  not  a  movement  without  relapses, 
blach  wave,  I  suppose,  gains  a  little  ground,  but 
each  wave  falls  back  as  soon  as  it  has  plashed  upbn 
the  shore.  Even  so  in  the  Christian  life,  there 
may  be  a  forward  movement  on  the  whole,  con* 
sistently  with  many  relapses,  though  this  assertion 
requires  to  be  guarded  by  the  observation  that  the 
relapses  must  be  such  as  proceed  from  intirmity, 
and  not  from  malke ^rtpense*  Deliberate,  habitual 
sin,  cannot  possibly  consist  with  spiritual  growth  ; 
but  the  shaking  of  a  man's  ^steadfastness  by  a  sudden 
tornado  of  temptation  (which  was  St.  Peter's 
case)  may  do  so.  The  great  question  is  whethet, 
after  every  such  fall,  the  will  recovers  its  spring  and 
elasticity,  and  makes  a  fresh  start  with  new  and 
more  fervent  prayer  and  resolve.  Indeed  the 
making  many  fresh  starts  after  relapses  of  infirmity 
Is  a  hopeful  sign  of  growth.  In  order  to  any  great 
attainment  in  spiritual  life,  there  must  be  an  in- 
domitable resolve  to  try  and  try  again,  and  still  to 
begin  anew  amidst  much  failure  and  discourage- 
ment On  warm  dewy  mornings  in  the  spring, 
vegetation  makes  a  shoot ;  and  when  we  rise,  and 
throw  open  the  window,  we  mark  that  the  May  is 
blossoming  in  the  hedgerows.  And  those  periods 
when  a  man  can  say,  '*  I  lost  myself  sadly  yesterday 
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in  temper  or  in  talk ;  but  I  know  that  my  crucified 
Lord  took  upon  Him  those  sins  and  answered  for 
them,  and  to-day  I  will  earnestly  strive  against  them 
in  the  strength  of  His  Spirit  invoked  into  my  soul 
by  earnest  praver; "  these  are  warm  dewy  mornings 
of  th''  soul,  when  the  spiritual  life  within  us  sprouts 
and  blossoms  apace.  ^'GotUbum. 

(253a)  But  there  is,  orer  and  above  the  law  ot 
lest  and  activity,  a  law  of  periodicity  in  Christian 
growth.  It  is  not  ordinarily  given  to  men  to  make 
a  steady  and  uniform  development  Men  grow  as 
nature  grows,  by  fits  and  staits. 

I  have  around  my  little  cabin  in  the  country  a 
dozen  or  so  of  rhododendrons.  Broad-leaved  fellows 
they  are.  I  love  them  in  blossom,  and  1  love  them 
out  of  blossom.  They  make  me  think  of  many 
Christians.  They  are  like  some  that  are  in  this 
church.  Usually  they  come  up  in  the  spring  and 
blossom  the  first  thing,  just  as  many  persons  come 
into  Christian  life.  The  whole  growth  of  the  plants 
is  crowded  into  two  or  three  weeks,  and  they 
develop  with  wonderful  rapidity;  but  after  that 
they  will  not  grow  another  inch  during  the  whole 
summer.  What  do  they  do?  I  do  not  know 
exactly ;  they  never  toki  me ;  but  I  suspect  that 
they  are  organising  inwardly,  and  rendering  per- 
manent that  whicii  the^  have  gained.  What  Uiey 
have  added  to  growth  m  the  spring  they  take  the 
rest  of  the  season  to  solidify,  to  consolidate,  to 
perfect,  by  chemical  evolutions ;  and  when  autumn 
comes,  the  year's  increase  is  so  tough  that  when  the 
tender  plants  that  laughed  at  these,  and  chided 
them,  and  accused  them  of  being  lazy,  are  laid  low 
by  the  frost,  there  stand  my  rhododendrons,  holding 
out  their  green  leaves,  and  saying  to  November  and 
December,  "I  am  here  as  well  as  you."  And 
they  are  as  green  to-day  as  they  were  before  the 
winter  set  in. 

Now,  I  like  Christians  that  grow  fast  this  spring, 
and  hold  on  through  the  summer,  and  next  spring 
grow  again.  1  like  Christians  that,  having  grown 
lor  a  time,  stop  and  organise  what  they  have  gained, 
and  then  start  again.  1  like  periodicity  in  Christian 
growth.  And  that  reproach  which  Christians  so 
often  heap  upon  themselves  and  each  other,  because 
they  are  not  constant  and  steady  in  their  develop- 
ment, frequently  arises  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  God  builds  up  human 
character.  ^beecher, 

4  It  la  Motional. 

(2531-)  The  Spirit  of  God  appears  noi  in  all 
graces  at  once^  it  appears  sometime  or  other  in  some 
one  grace.  We  see  in  plants,  the  virtue  of  them 
appears  diversely.  In  winter  the  virtue  of  them 
lies  in  the  root ;  in  the  spring-time,  in  the  bud  and 
the  leaf ;  in  the  summer,  in  the  fruit ;  it  is  not  in 
all  parts  alike.  So  it  is  with  the  Spirit  As  it  is 
an  "earnest,"  it  appears  not  in  aU  graces  in  a 
flourishing  manner  at  the  first  Sometimes  it 
appears  in  the  root,  in  humility,  sometimes  in  faith, 
sometimes  in  love,  sometimes  in  one  grace,  some- 
times in  another.  — Sibbes^  1577-1635. 


(2532.)  As  the  work  advances,  though  the  affec- 
tions are  not  left  out,  yet  it  seems  to  h^  carried  on 
principally  in  the  understanding.  The  old  Chris- 
tian has  more  solid,  judicious,  and  connected  views 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  glories  of  His 
fexsoa  and  ndeeming   lovej  hence  his  hope  is 


more  established,  his  dependence  more  ample,  and 
his  peace  and  strength,  cateris  paribus^  more  abidiDg 
and  uniform,  than  in  the  case  of  a  young  oon^rext ; 
but  the  latter  has,  for  the  most  part,  the  advantage 
in  point  of  sensible  fervency.  A  tree  is  most  valu- 
able when  laden  with  ripe  fruit ;  but  it  has  a 
peculiar  beauty  when  in  blossom. 

— Nfwion^  1725-1807. 

6.  Tet  it  la  oonttanioiif . 


(2533*)  ^c  taasit  not  be  like  meteors,  which 
after  their  first  beginnings  make  the  greatest  showr ; 
nor  like  a  fire  of  thorns,  which  as  soon  as  it  is 
kindled  gives  the  fairest  blaze,  and  makes  the  most 
noise  and  crackling ;  both  which  decrease  by  little 
and  little,  till  they  disappear  and  are  wholly  ez* 
tinguished ;  but  like  the  morning  light,  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  perfect  day.     We  must  Dot 
be  like  mushrooms,  which  come  to  their  perfecticm 
in  one  night's  growth ;  but  trees  of  righteousness  of 
God's  planting,  which  are  still  in  growth,  and  brii^ 
forth  most  fruit  in  old  age.    We  must  not  resemble 
summer  fruits,  which  are  soon  ripe  and  soon  rotten, 
and  best  of  taste  when  first  gathered ;  but  winter 
fruits  and  long  lasters,  which  are  a  great  while  in 
coming  to  their  perfection,  and   relish  best,   and 
give  wholesomest  nourishment  in  their  latter  end. 

— Dovmame^  1644* 

(2534.)  The  growth  of  a  believer  is  not  like  a 
mushroom,  but  Tike  an  oak,  which  increases  slowly 
indeed,  but  surely.  Many  suns,  showers,  and  frosts^ 
pass  upon  it  beiore  it  comes  to  perfection  ;  and  in 
winter,  when  it  seems  dead,  it  Ugaihtriug  strenj*!k  ai 
thertHft!  — Newton^  ijz$-i1kyj, 

(2535>)  Observe  the  daybreak.  At  first  but  a 
beam  of  light  is  seen  to  glimmer  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  night  still  seems  to  hold  its 
undisturbed  sway.  But  the  beam  becomes  slowly 
a  streak  of  light  shooting  its  ray  in  the  path  of 
heaven.  It  becomes  more  fixed  and  determinate 
in  its  character — ^it  increases — ^it  is  a  growing  light. 
There  is  a  mass  of  darkness  yet  around,  and  clouds 
still  hang  about  it — but  it  contends  successfully 
with  the  darkness,  still  it  penetrates — ^still  it  breaks 
through  the  hideous  mass — the  contest  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  the  clouds  and  shadows  flee  away.  But 
this  rising  beam,  at  first  so  faintly  seen  and  dimly 
visible,  would  have  been  soon  lost  and  overwhelmed 
in  the  darkness  which  it  invaded,  if  it  had  not  been 
a  lieam  from  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  light,  the 
sun,  that  continued  to  send  fresh  supplies  of  light 
by  adding  beam  upon  beam.  And  now  it  pours  out 
its  effulgent  rays,  and  now  this  dawning  beam  is 
become  a  bright  and  glorious  sun,  ascending 
majestically  the  heavens,  the  mighty  creative 
principle  of  fruitfulness,  ripening,  maturing,  and 
enriching  the  earth,  and  in  its  brightness  showing 
forth  a  uiint  image  of  its  Maker's  glory.  Striking 
emblem  of  the  believer's  progress !  At  first  spiri* 
tually  dead,  midnight  rests  upon  his  soul ;  but  he 
awakes  at  the  voice  of  Him  who  cries,  '*  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,"  &c.  And  there  is  light  in  his 
soul  I  It  is  a  beam  from  the  Eternal  Spirit,  flashing 
conviction  of  his  sinfulness,  and  only  serving  to 
make  visible  to  him  the  darkness  and  miseiy  of  hit 
benighted  state.  But  it  leads  him  on,  thro^jgh 
many  perplexities,  in  his  inquiry  how  he  shall  tiod 
pence  with  God.  "  His  feet  stumble  on  the  dark 
mountaiui*,''  and  his  little  light  appears  often  in 
danger  of  being  totally  eclipsed.    But  it  is  like  the 
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Moa  flax  which  shall  not  be  quenched.  And 
he  has  l«!amed  to  distinguish  it  at  last  as  the  true 
light ;  and  that  which  was  but  a  beam  becomes  a 
^ht  shining  in  darkness ;  and  as  he  continues  to 
(ollow  it,  it  at  last  guides  him  to  the  cross,  and  he 
is  enabled  steadily  to  gaze  upon  Him  who  is  the 
Light  of  ike  world.  From  Christ,  who  was  raised 
from  that  cross  with  power,  he  receives  **  grace  for 
grace.'*  And  now  behold  him;  "looking  unto 
Jesus,  he  mns  the  race  that  is  set  before  him,  casting 
off  every  weight,"  and  "  like  the  sun  when  he  goeth 
forth  in  hLk  strength."  Now  he  causes  his  light  to 
shine  out,  and  men  beholding  his  good  works,  God 
is  glori6ed.  He  is  the  cause  of  fruitfulness  to 
others.,  and  reflects  his  Maker's  image  in  the  beauty 
of  holmess.  <— •Sb/Zm 

(2536.)  The  spiritual  kingdom  within  yon  comes 
not  "by  observation."  It  is  a  growth;  so  that 
you  must  not  look  for  violent  or  sudden  changes  in 
vounelH  Remember  that  the  waters  of  the  stream, 
however  slowly  they  may  at  times  appear  to  move, 
yet,  by  never  stopping  on  their  journey,  are  sure 
to  reach  the  great  sea.  Let  your  progress  towards 
godliness  be  like  that  of  the  gentle  stream  which 
never  murmurs  nor  chafes  nor  dashes  against  its 
banks,  but  keeps  overflowing  on  and  on,  until  it 
fulfils  ihe  task  which  God  has  set  it,  and  loses  its 
own  littleness  by  mingling  with  the  mighty  waters. 

— i4.  Hare, 

(2537)  It  is  not  by  iiU  and  starts  that  men 
become  holy.  It  is  not  occasional,  but  continuous, 
prolonged,  and  life-long  efibrts  that  are  required  ;  to 
be  daily  at  it ;  always  at  it ;  resting  but  to  renew 
the  work  ;  falling  but  to  rise  again.  It  is  not  by  a 
few,  rough,  spasmodic  blows  of  the  hammer,  that  a 
graceful  statue  is  brought  out  of  the  marble  block, 
bat  by  the  labour  of  continuous  days,  and  many 
delicate  touches  of  the  sculptor's  chisel.  It  is  not 
a  sodden  gush  of  water,  the  roaring  torrent  of  a 
summer  fl<xKi,  but  a  continuous  flow,  that  wears  the 
rock,  and  a  constant  dropping  that  hollows  out 
the  stones  It  is  not  with  a  rush  and  a  spring  that 
we  are  10  reach  Christ's  character,  attain  to  perfect 
saintship ;  but  step  by  step,  foot  by  foot,  hand  over 
hand,  we  are  slowly  and  often  painfully  to  mount 
the  ladder  that  rests  on  earth,  and  rises  to  heaven. 

—Guthrie. 

(2538.)  We  are  to  increase  constantly.  Thb 
idea  is  embodied  in  all  those  figures  under  which 
Mr  spiritual  Hfe  is  set  forth  in  the  Woid  of  God. 

Is  It  a  seed  ?  So  soon  as  the  seed  is  quickened 
In  the  soil  it  grows ;  grows  by  night  and  by  day  ; 
crows  beneath  the  foot  that  tramples  on  it ;  piercing 
me  rugged  clod,  turning  and  twining  to  round  the 
comer  of  a  stone,  it  shoots  its  way  upward,  till  it 
emeiges  into  the  blessed  light,  and  drinks  the  dews 
of  heaven;  and  under  their  influences,  on  and  ever 
00  it  grows,  rises  and  ripens,  till  sickles  flash,  and 
reapers  sing  where  winter  howled  over  dead  fields 
of  snow. 

,  Is  it  the  day?  From  the  first  faint  streak  of 
light  that  our  eye  catches  in  the  eastern  horizon, 
how  steadily  it  grows !  hill  and  dale,  town  and 
hamlet,  woods  and  winding  river,  shore  and  sea, 
^^ccoming  more  and  more  distinct ;  one  star  dis- 
W^aring  after  another  in  the  grey  sky ;  the  fleecy 
»<>uds  clunging  into  opal,  and  amber,  and  purple, 
vnd  burning  gold,  until  the  sun  %)rings  up,  flaaiing 


from  his  ocean  bed ;  and  the  daisies  open  theli 
golden  eyes,  and  the  birds  sing  for  joy,  and  the 
waves  flash  and  dance  in  light,  and  the  earth 
rejoices  in  perfect  day. 

Is  it  human  life  ?  Hanging  on  a  mother's  boscm  % 
sleeping,  and  by  and  by  with  wakening  Intel ligence 
smiling  in  her  arms ;  on  little  feet  balancing  itself 
so  beautifully;  trying  its  first  tottering  steps; 
speaking  its  first  stammering  words ;  its  affections 
and  faculties  opening  like  the  petals  of  a  flower, 
how  does  the  infant  develop  itself  with  each 
successive  year!  Infancy  growing  into  prattling 
childhood ;  childhood  into  blooming  youth  ;  youth 
into  ripened  manhood,  till  the  hand  that  once 
played  with  coral  and  bells,  yonder  amid  royal 
pageant,  and  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  boom 
of  cannon,  waves  the  sceptre  of  empire  over  an 
acclaiming  throng— or  till  the  voice  that  was  once 
but  a  feeble  wail,  commands  on  the  reeling  deck, 
or  amid  the  roar  of  battle ;  here  stirs  the  deepest 
passions,  or  there  stills  the  tumults  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  way  that  we  should  ^row ;  should 
pray,  should  labour,  and  should  stnve  to  grow. 
Slow  and  silent,  growth  is  a  thing  which  you  neither 
see  nor  hear;  yet  mark  in  these  cases  what  its 
steady,  constant  progress  achieves  in  the  natural 
world.  Should  it  do  less  in  the  spiritual?  Is 
God  less  omnipotent  in  grace  than  nature?  By 
no  means.  " Aly  grace,"  He  saj'S,  "  is  sufficient  for 
thee ; "  sufficient  for  that.  Would  we  rise  evenr 
morning  both  to  get  and  to  do  some  good  ;  to  cul* 
tivate  some  grace  and  mortify  some  sin ;  to  live 
more  holily  than  yesterday — not  to  say  its  bad 
words,  nor  indulge  its  bad  wishes,  nor  lepeat  its 
bad  deeds;  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  where  we  should  watch,  which  is  our  weak 
side,  what  are  our  besetting  sins,  taking  such  pre- 
cautions as  a  man  who  strengthens  the  dyke  where 
the  last  flood  broke  through,  or  doubles  his  sentries 
where  the  enemy  last  surprised  him — what  progress 
we  should  make  1  we  should  be  a  stage  nearer 
heaven  every  day.  If  not  every  day,  every  year,  at 
least,  would  present  a  palpable,  sensible  difference. 
It  is  not,  but  it  should  be,  as  easy  to  tell  how  long 
it  is  since  we  were  bom  the  second  time,  as  the 
first ;  our  spiritual  as  our  natural  age  ;  the  years  of 
qur  new  life  as  those  of  a  tree  which  we  count  by  the 
rings  that  every  season  adds  to  its  circumference. 

-^Guihrie. 

t,  It  It  onmiilatiTS  in  its  rata, 

(2539.)  Even  the  tired  horse,  when  he  comet 
near  home,  mends  his  pace  :  be  good  always,  with« 
out  weariness,  but  best  at  last ;  that  the  nearer 
thou  comest  to  the  end  of  thy  days,  the  nearer  thoa 
mayest  be  to  the  end  of  thy  hopes,  the  salvation  of 
thy  souL  — Adams^  1653. 

(2540.)  In  natural  motions  the  nearer  anything 
comes  to  its  end  the  swifter  it  moves.  I  have  seen 
great  rivers,  which  at  their  first  rising  might  be 
covered  with  a  bushel,  which  after  many  miles  fill  a 
very  broad  channel,  and,  drawing  near  to  the  sea 
do  even  make  a  liitle  sea  in  their  own  banks.  So 
the  wind,  at  the  first  rising  as  a  little  vapour  from 
the  crannies  of  the  earth,  and  passing  forward 
about  the  earth,  the  further  it  goes  the  mure 
blustering  and  violent  it  waxes.  A  Christian's 
motion,  after  he  is  regenerate,  is  made  natural  to 
God-ward  ;  and,  therefore,  the  nearer  he  comes  to 
Heaven  the  more  zealous  he  is.  A  good  man  must 
not  be  like  Kzekiel's  sun,  that  went  backward  ^ 
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nor  like  Joshua's  stin,  that  stood  still ;  bat  like 
David's  sun,  tliat,  like  a  liride^room,  comes  out  of 
hit  chamber,  and  as  a  champion  rejoices  to  nin 
his  race.  Only  herein  is  the  difference,  that  when 
JU  comes  to  his  high  noon,  he  declineih  not. 

^Hall^  1574-1656. 

(2541.)  EveiT  living  fruit-tree  is  in  some  measure 
fruitful ;  though  some  bring  forth  more  fruit,  some 
less,  yet  all  bring  forth  some.  All  living  Christiahs 
are  thriving  and  bearing  fruit ;  though  some  are 
more  eminent  for  growth  and  proficiency  in  grace, 
yet  all  bring  forth  "fruits  meet  for  re]>eniance." 
The  hy{>ocnte,  like  a  dead  stake  in  a  hedge,  continues 
at  a  stay,  is  without  good  fruit,  nay,  grows  more 
rotten  every  month ;  but  the  true  snint,  like  the  living 
tree,  the  longer  he  continues  rooted  in  Christ  the 
more  abundant  he  is  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

— Swinnock^  l^TS* 

(2542.)  The  more  grace  thou  hast,  the  easier  it 
will  be  to  add  to  it ;  as  a  little  learning  is  got  with 
more  difficulty  by  a  young  scholar  than  a  great  deal 
afterward.  — Gumall,  1617-1679. 

(2543.)  As  nvers,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the 
ocean  whiiher  they  tend,  the  more  they  increase 
their  waters  and  speed  their  sireanis ;  so  will  grace 
flow  more  fully  and  freely  in  its  near  approaches  to 
the  ocean  of  glory.  — Owen^  1616-1683. 

(2544.)  It  is  with  the  believer  under  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  as  with   fruit  ripening  beneath  the 

fenial  influence  of  heaven's  dews  and  sunbeams, 
lard  at  first,  it  grows  soft ;  sour  at  first,  its  juices 
become  sweet ;  green  at  first,  it  assumes  in  time  a 
rich  and  mellow  colour  ;  at  first  adhering  tenaciously 
to  the  tree,  when  it  becomes  ripe,  it  is  ready  to  drop 
at  the  slightest  touch.  So  with  the  man  who  is 
ripening  for  heaven.  His  affections  and  temper 
grows  sweet,  sofl,  mellow,  loose  from  earth  and 
earthly  things.  He  comes  away  readily  to  the 
hand  of  death,  and  leaves  the  world  without  a 
wrench.  — GiUkrie. 

VIL    SHOULD  BE  SYMMETRICAL. 

(2545.)  To  grow  in  grace  is  to  grow  not  only  in 
one  grace  but  in  all  graces.  It  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  an  entire  Christian  character;  as 
in  the  healthful  growth  of  a  tree,  there  will  be  not 
only  growth  of  roots,  but  of  stock,  branches,  leaves, 
and  fruiL  —John  M^LeoU, 

(2546.)  Some  saints  are  remarkable  for  having 
one  grace  in  peculiar  prominence — faith,  for  in- 
stance ;  or  resignation  ;  or  courage  ;  or  zeal ;  or 
benevolence.  Yet  though  this  peculiarity  may  draw 
most  eyes  upon  them,  and  win  them  most  praise, 
if  not  *'in  all  the  churches,"  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, or  even  in  their  nation,  these  are  not  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Christianity.  For  it  is 
with  men  as  with  trees,  amongst  which  the  least 
symmetrical  may  be  the  most  noticeable.  The 
more  perfect  the  shape  of  the  tree,  the  more  sym- 
metrical the  proportion  between  its  trunk  and 
branches,  between  its  height  and  width,  it  strikes 
the  eye  the  less ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  near  approach 
and  cloier  scrutiny  that  we  take  in  its  size,  and 
gaze  with  wonder  on  its  towering  form  and  enor- 
mous girth. 

The  finest  specimen  of  a  Christian  is  he  in  whom 
ail  the  graces,  like  the  strings  of  an  angel's  harp, 


are  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  Therefore, 
are  to  beware  of  cultivating  one  grace  or  attendit^r 
to  any  one  duty  at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand,  doctrine,  devotion, 
and  work,  should  each  have  their  due  share  of  our 
time  and  attention ;  we  working  on  our  life  like 
the  ancient  sculptor  on  the  dead  marble,  when  be 
produced  forms  where  each  feature  was  not  only 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  in  perfect  proportion  also  to 
every  other.'  On  this  account  these  statues  of  his 
divinities  are  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  being  the 
perfect  models  of  men  and  women.  Even  so,  it  is 
by  growing  equally  in  the  knowledge,  and  the  love, 
and  the  life  01  Christ,  that  we  are  to  reach  the  true 
model  of  a  Christian ;  and,  to  use  Paul's  words, 
*'grow  into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.'*  '^Gutkrie^ 

VIII.    HINDRANCES   TO  IT. 

(2547.)  As  we  see  the  sun  when  it  is  weak  in  the 
rising  in  the  morning:  there  gather  a  great  manj 
vapours  to  besiege  the  sun,  as  it  were,  as  if  they 
would  put  out  the  light  of  it,  till  it  comes  to  fuller 
strength,  and  then  it  spends  them  all,  and  shiites 
gloriously  in  heaven.  So  it  is  with  the  work  of  tlie 
Spirit  of  grace.  When  it  first  arises  in  the  soul, 
there  gathers  about  it  a  great  many  doubts  and  dis- 
comforts. — SiMes^  '  577-^635. 

(2548.)  It  is  made  a  matter  of  surprise  that  many 
professors  are  so  unfruitful  amidst  so  much  seeming 
diligence  in  spiritual  things.  You  go  into  a  garden 
and  behold  a  stately  fruit-tree  spreading  its  branches, 
and  covered  with  abundant  blossom,  and  conclude 
that  in  the  fall  of  the  year  it  will  be  loaded  with 
fruit.  Some  months  after,  you  again  see  the  tree, 
expecting  fruit  on  it,  and  you  are  surprised  to  find 
none.  On  looking  closer  into  it,  you  see  the  re- 
mains of  a  blight,  which  explains  the  matter.  It  is 
so  with  many  a  professor  in  the  Church.  He  stands 
as  a  tree  in  the  vineyard,  and  he  is  diligent  in  the 
use  of  all  the  public  ordinances;  he  bears  the 
blossoms  of  an  abundant  promise,  but  months  and 
years  roll  away,  and  yet  there  is  no  real  fmitfulness ; 
be  is  a  barren  tree,  though  covered  thickly  with  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  profession.  How  is  this? 
Look  narrowly,  and  you  will  find  a  blight  has  come 
upon  the  man,  and  destroyed  all  chance  of  fruit. 
One  is  blighted  with  impenitence,  another  with 
pride  or  uncharitableness,  a  third  with  worUIlincss 
or  covetousness :  it  is  this  which  mars  the  growth 
of  grace,  and  this  explains  the  seeming  mystery. 

— SalUr^  184a 

(2549.)  It  is  more  than  likely,  if  we  are  hanging 
back  in  the  Christian  course,  either  that  we  are  not 
surrendering  our  wills  honestly  and  unreservedly 
to  God,  to  be  and  to  do  as  He  bids  us,  and  virtu- 
ally saying,  '*!  will  not  work  at  all,  because  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  me ; "  or,  secondly,  that,  from 
a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  sanctification,  we  are 
really  looking  to  our  own  miserable  efforts  to 
sanctify  us — putting  a  round  of  ordinances,  and 
duties,  and  performances,  into  the  place  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  virtually  saying,  "It  is  I  who  work  in 
myself,  both  to  will  ana  to  do  of  God's  good 
pleasure." 

By  way  of  illustrating  these  contrary  errors  more 
clearly,  let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a  patient  placed 
under  a  physician  of  most  eminent  skill,  who  has 
closely  studied  similar  cases,  and  heretofore  infal< 
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Hblj  restored  them  by  his  treatment — ^making  no 
progress.  Recovery  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  as 
£ax  off  as  when  he  first  consulted  the  physician,  and 
even  if  one  day  there  seems  to  be  a  little  improve- 
ment, the  next  day  the  hopes  to  which  that  im- 
proYcment  pive  rise,  are  thrown  back  ;  if  symptoms 
are  somewhat  repressed,  there  is  every  reason  to 
b«Heve  that  the  malady  is  still  there.  Now, 
supposing  the  physician's  skill  to  be  abundantly 
competent  to  a  radical  cure,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ntin-recovery  must  spring  from  the  patient's  never 
having  tairly  surrendered  himself  into  the  physician's 
han<ls.  And  this  want  of  an  entire  surrender  may 
take  one  of  two  forms.  Either  the  patient  may  not 
implicitly  follow  the  physician's  orders;  or,  not 
having  a  full  trust  in  him,  and  being  persuaded  of 
the  efficacy  of  certain  other  systems  of  medicine,  he 
mny  be  giving  those  systems  a  trial  side  by  side 
with  the  course  which  physicians  prescribe,  and 
thereby  nullifying  the  efficacv  of  that  course.  The 
nut  following  the  physician  s  prescriptions,  or  the 
following  his  own  tneories  as  well,  both  may  equally 
defeat  hiS  recovery.  —  CoulburtL, 

(255a)  What  are  the  conditions,  which  alone 
could  frustrate  the  progress  upon  a  river  of  a  strong 
man  and  an  expert  rower,  placed  in  a  good  ana 
swift  boat,  and  furnished  with  oars  ?  Such  an  one 
might  either  not  use  the  oars  at  all,  or  use  only  one 
of  them  ;  and  the  result  in  each  case  would  be 
practically  much  the  same.  In  both  cases  the  boat 
would  drift  with  the  stream  ;  and  the  only  difference 
would  be,  that  when  one  oar  was  vigorously  applied, 
the  boat,  in  addition  to  drifting,  would  move  round 
•Jid  round  in  a  circle,  and  might  perhaps  for  a  while 
mock  the  rower  by  the  semblance  of  progress.  In 
spiritual  things  there  are  those  who  are  utterly 
care1es>  and  godless— dead  alike  to  the  claims  of 
religion,  and  to  its  hopes.  These  are  they  who, 
launched  upon  the  stream  of  life,  quietly  drift  down 
it,  giving  no  thought  to  the  life  which  is  to  come 
after,  and  seeking  only  to  gather  the  few  perishable 
flowers  which  grow  upon  the  brink.  And,  among 
persons  of  more  serious  mind,  there  are  those  who 
are  willing  indeed  that  Christ  should  do  all  for 
them,  but  have  never  surrendered  themselves  to 
Him  to  be  and  do  all  that  lie  requires.  And  there 
are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  surrendered 
the  will  ta  Christ,  and  are  making  efforts  to  obey 
Him ;  but  because  ihey  perceive  not  this  simple 
truth,  that  they  cannot  sanctify  themselves,  that 
sanctification  from  first  to  last,  like  justification, 
must  be  wrought  for  us  by  Him — are  constantly 
met  by  failures  and  disappointments,  which  a  simple 
trust  in  Him  to  do  all  for  them  can  alone  remedy. 
Both  these  last  are  they  who  are  rowing  with  one 
oar«  mo\ing  indeed,  but  moving  in  a  circle,  and 
coming  round  always  to  the  same  point  from  which 
they  started— deluding  themselves  for  a  while  by 
the  veiy  fact  of  their  motion^  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  progressing,  and  often  bitterly  complain- 
ing, as  soon  as  they  are  undeceived,  that  they  are 
making  no  way.  And  finally,  there  are  those  who 
are  equally  well  contented  to  give  all  to  Christ 
which  they  have  to  give  (that  is,  their  will),  and 
to  take  all  from  Him  which  He  has  to  give,  sancti- 
fication, and  wisdom,  as  well  as  righteousness — 
who  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  faith  have  renotmced 
both  self-will  and  self-trusL  These  are  they  who 
are  rowing  with  two  oars,  and  so  realising  a  true 
progress  towards  that  haven  where  they  would  be. 


Show  me  a  man  who  is  both  giving  to  Christ  all  be 
has  to  eive,  that  is»  his  will,  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  from  Christ  all  Christ  has  to  give,  which  is 
a  perfect  salvation  from  sin's  guilt,  power,  and  con- 
sequences ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  *'  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion ;'  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  is  growing 
in  grace,  and  advancing  daily  in  meetness  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  And  if  we  find 
ourselves  not  thus  growing  and  advancing,  and  yet 
are  certainly  welMisposed  persons  of  some  serious- 
ness of  mind,  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  push  the  boat  forward  with  only  one  of  the 
oars,  to  reach  that  holiness  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord,  with  trust  in  Christ  alone,  or 
with  self- surrender  alone.  Apply  the  other  oar 
simultaneously,  and  the  bark  shall  at  once  begin  to 
cleave  the  water,  as  an  arrow  cleaves  the  air,  straight 
fox  ward.  "^GouUmrtu 

IX.    PROOFS  OF  ITS  RRALtTY. 

1.  Xncreaainff  splzitval  dlBcemmeni. 

(2551.)  The  first  sign  of  our  growing,  is  when  w« 
are  got  beyond  our  former  measures  of  grace  :  a 
sign  a  child  thrives,  when  he  hath  outgrown  his 
clothes,  his  clothes  are  too  little  for  him.  That 
knowledge  which  would  serve  us  before,  will  not 
serve  us  now ;  we  have  a  deeper  insight  into  re- 
ligion, our  light  is  clearer,  our  spark  of  love  is 
increased  into  a  flame ;  there  is  a  sign  of  growth. 
That  competency  of  grace  we  once  had,  is  too 
scanty  for  us;  we  have  outgrown  ourselves. 

^WaUon^  1696. 

(25 <2.)  Growth  in  grace,  moreover,  is  accom- 
panied by  increasing  spiritucU  discernment.  Thus 
the  advancing  Chrisiian  grows  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  sole 
ability  of  Jesus  Christ  to  meet  those  requirements. 
Just  as  the  chamber  wliich,  through  the  deceptive  twi- 
light, while  the  shadows  were  clinging  and  hovering 
dimly  in  every  corner,  appeared  to  be  swept,  and 
cleaned,  and  garnished,  no  sooner  grows  pervaded 
by  the  strengthening  and  honest  beam  of  day,  than 
the  choking  dust,  lying  thick  upon  each  article,  is 
visible,  and  the  unsightly  cobweb  is  seen  weaved 
over  every  crevice;  —  so  do  the  chambers  of  the 
Christian's  imagery,  which  seemed  to  be  pure  and 
comely  by  a  merely  moral  light,  look  polluted  and 
defiled  under  the  searching  glare  of  the  candle  of 
spiritual  heart-searching,  until  all  other  images,  like 
shattered  Dagons,  are  expelled,  and  the  image  of 
Christ  crucified  is  shrined  there  alone. 

^MurseU. 

t.  More  successftil  resistance  to  temptation. 

(2553.)  Another  sign  of  this  spiritual  progress 
will  be  apparent  in  increasing  steadiness  and  success 
in  the  resistance  of  teinptaiiann 

in  most  instances  resistance  is  the  measure  of 
force.  The  sea-wall  which  will  not  shake  or  shatter 
before  the  interminable  squadrons  of  plumed  waves 
which  are  marshalled  against  it,  but  which  hurls 
them  back  all  scattered  into  spume,  and  proudly 
waits  another  billowy  charge,  gives  proof  of  it« 
strength,  and  shows  that  it  was  a  cunning  mason 
who  knit  the  work  together.  The  phalanx  which 
sustains  the  rush  of  legion  after  legion,  led  on  by 
martial  eenerals,  but  which  will  not  draw  back  its 
foot,  and  fills  up  with  more  proud  breast  the  gaps 
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Whidb  the  sword  has  thinned ;  such  *  band  shows 
•Qength,  and  testifies  to  the  moral  discipline  of  its 
generalship.  And  so,  the  more  steady  the  Chris- 
tian's resistance  to  the  attacks  of  temptation  and 
the  assaults  of  sin  the  greater  is  the  power  of  Divine 
grace  in  the  soul.  The  natural  man  makes  no 
stand.  He  rather  goes  over  to  the  enemy.  There  is 
affinity  in  sin,  not  repugnance.  Neither  does  the 
converted  man^  all  at  onct,  attain  the  full  power  of 
resistance,  because  he  cannot,  all  at  once,  learn  to 
look  entirely  It),  and  lean  entirely  on  Jesus.  The 
young  conscript  will  often  show  more  apparent  zeal 
against  sin  than  the  advanced  Christian  ;  but  it  is 
01  ten  the  mere  novelty  of  the  position  which  inspires 
him — it  \A  passion  rather  thxafrindpie  which  governs 
him.  But  it  is  the  force  of  deep-seated  principle 
which  causes  the  hands  of  the  veteran  to  war,  and 
his  fingers  to  BghL  The  old  soldier  does  not  battle 
the  less  valiantly  when  the  enemy  is  before  him, 
because  he  does  not  brandish  his  sword  so  swag- 
gering ly  on  parade.  It  vipurpose^  and  not  impulse, 
by  which  the  old  soldier  is  guided.  And  it  is  the 
veteran,  not  the  recruit,  who  makes  the  fewest  re- 
lapses, is  most  seldom  disgraced  by  a  repulse,  and 
who  eains  the  more  frequent  and  most  signal 
victories.  — -A/wtmS. 

< 

tb  greater  patlenee  undT  afltlotlmi. 

(2554.)  Growth  of  faith  is  judged  by  strength. 
We  can  dp  that  now  which  we  coulu  not  oo  oeloiw. 
>Vhen  one  is  n«%n -grown,  he  can  do  that  which  he 
oould  T.ot  do  when  he  was  a  child  ;  he  can  carry  a 
heavier  burden :  so  thou  canst  bear  crosses  with 
more  patience.  — fVa/son,  i6^ 

4.  A  more  ezMt  perf omuuioe  of  duty, 

(2555.)  The  more  exact  and  accurate  a  man  is 
in  duty  the  more  he  grows  in  grace ;  and  the  more 
he  grows  in  grace  the  more  exact  and  accurate  he 
grows  in  his  duty.  He  that  writes  better  than  he 
did  before  does  not  write  more  paper  or  make  more 
letters,  only  he  writes  more  exactly  and  accurately. 
So  the  Christian  does  not  perform  more  duties  than 
he  did  before,  but  the  same  more  exactly. 

^Bridge^  i6oo-l67a 

B.  IncreBsed  delight  In  dnty. 

(2556.)  Growth  of  faith  is  seen  by  doing  duties 
in  a  more  spiritual  manner,  viz.,  with  fervency  ;  we 
put  coals  to  the  incense,  from  a  principle  of  love  to 
God.  When  an  apple  hath  done  growing  in  big- 
ness, it  grows  in  sweetness ;  thou  dost  duties  m 
love,  and  now  art  sweeter,  and  come  off  with  a 
better  relish.  — Watson^  1696. 

(2557*)  It  ought  to  glow  more  and  more  easy  to 
Christians  to  do  right,  until  at  last  tlie  acts  that 
were  sore  self-denial  become  a  pleasure. 

When  this  has  come  to  pass  do  not  be  frightened, 
and  begin  to  doubt  your  piety.  Be  glad  and  grate- 
ful, for  your  graces  are  growing  ripe. 

What  was  once  sour  and  bitter  nas  become  tweet 
and  agreeable. 

When  you  first  entered  the  Christian  path,  you 
found  it  hard  to  do  those  things  as  conscience  com- 
manded, and  you  were  often  tempted  to  cry  out, 
"  Thy  paths  are  not  the  paths  of  peace,  O  God  1 " 

You  were  as  children  who,  hearing  their  father 
discourse  of  the  rare  and  luscious  apples  that  his 
orchard  yielded,  straightway  ran  thither,  expecting, 
though  it  was  in  the  early  summer,  to  be  able  u) 


judge  of  the  flavour  of  the  firuit.  Biting  into  It, 
they  cry  with  wiy  features,  spitting  and  casting  the 
apples  to  the  ground,  "  Is  this  the  perfumed,  n& 
charine  flavour  our  father  talks  of?  We  want  do 
more  of  it.'* 

The  miser,  when  converted,  finds  that  he  must 
be  a  miser  no  more.  He  sees,  perhaps,  that  duty 
requires  him  to  give  fifty  dollars  to  a  poor  man. 
He  wishes  that  twenty-five  would  do  ;  but  it  a«m7 
do.  He  knows  that.  He  puts  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and— considers.  He  tries  to  go  away  with- 
out giving  the  sum. 

"  Uo  it — do  it,"  growls  conscience  firom  within. 

The  man  casts  down  the  money  hastily  and  runs 
away. 

That  was  a  victory,  but  a  hard  and  painful  one ; 
and  the  miser  finds  himself  put  through  years  of 
just  such  discipline,  until  at  last  he  is  a  miser  no 
more. 

Giving  has  become  a  blessing  and  a  pUasvn  to 
his  heart.  Shall  he  now  say,  dolefully,  *'  I  Jear 
I  am  not  a  true  Christian.  I  cannot  see  that  I 
carry  any  cross,  or  deny  myself  any,  as  once  1  did. 
Why,  I  remember  when  it  was  like  crucifixion  to 
give  away  five  dollars  But  I  overcame  nature  and 
gave  it,  and  then  1  had  sure  evidence  that  the  root  of 
the  matter  was  in  me.  But  now — oh  I  I'm  so  much 
at  ease  now,  something  must  certainly  be  wrong— 
nothing  seems  to  try  me." 

Why,  man,  your  graces  are  growing  fully  ripe. 

e.  A  dlmlwliilitng  ftTcraioii  from  deatlL 

(2558.)  Maturity  in  grace  makes  us  willing  te 
part  with  worldly  goods ;  the  green  apple  ne&ls  a 
sharp  t\vist  to  separate  it  from  the  bough,  but  the 
ripe  fruit  parts  readily  from  the  wood.  Maturity  ia 
grace  makes  it  easier  to  part  with  life  itself;  the 
unripe  pear  is  scarcely  beaten  down  with  mack 
labour,  while  its  mellow  companion  drops  readily 
into  the  hand  with  the  slightest  shake.  Rest  as- 
sured that  love  to  the  things  of  this  life,  and  cleav- 
ing to  this  present  state,  are  sure  indications  of 
immaturity  in  the  divine  life.  — Sjfttrgeon, 

(2559.)  The  sixth  and  last  sign  of  this  growth 
which  we  notice,  is  a  deepened  composure  in  antki' 
pattng  death  and  eternity.  The  unregenerate  man 
may,  and  perhaps  does^  sometimes  think  of  deaili 
without  misgiving.  He  may  so  persuade  himself 
that  it  is  the  common  lot,  and  that  what  every  one 
has  to  submit  to  cannot,  after  all,  be  such  a  fearful 
and  formidable  thing,  that  he  actually  encounters 
it  without  dismay ;  but  this  b  the  anticipation  of  a 
stolid  and  unrealising  apathy;  it  is  the  bra^ait 
confidence  of  self-complacency  or  self-sufficiency.^ 

But  the  Christian  anticipates  death  and  eternity 
with  a  complacency  which  he  derives  from  Him 
who  hath  abolished  death  and  illumed  etemiiy. 
He  does  not  sullenly,  though  quietly,  submit  to 
death  as  an  inexorable  intruder  who  will  not  be 
denied,  simply  because  he  has  no  alternative  except 
submission  ;  but  he  hails  the  monster  as  a  liberatoc 
who  comes  to  disenchain  a  captive  thirsting  to  be 
free.  He  has  a  toeicome  for  the  last  enemy— a  wel- 
come which  springs  right  from  his  heart.  Talk  to 
him  of  death,  and  you  talk  to  him  of  liberty ;  f^ 
tell  him  of  one  who  strikes  off  the  dungeon  bars, 
and  unclasps  the  detaining  gyves.  He  knows  that 
what  is  sown  cannot  be  quickened  except  it  die; 
and  with  the  aaticipation  pulses  of  that  quickeniiig 
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glmdy  throbbing  to  his  soul,  he  cries»  "  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 
He  fraternises  with  death  because  it  manumits  him, 
and  gives  him  freedom  to  go  to  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.  He  knows  that  if  he  would  be  with  Jesus 
he  mnst  follow  Him  even  through  the  tomb ;  and 
with  the  pleasure  of  eternal  union  with  Him  in  view, 
be  is  not  only  ^* ready  to  be  offered/*  but  he  "has 
a  desirt  to  depart."  — MurseU. 

JL   ITS  REWARDS. 

(2560.)  The  growth  of  grace  will  hinder  the  growth 
of  corruption.  The  more  health  grows,  the  more 
the  distempera  of  the  body  abate  :  so  it  is  in  spirit- 
uals ;  the  more  humility  grows,  the  more  the  swell* 
ing  of  pride  is  assuaged ;  the  more  purity  of  heart 
grows,  the  more  the  fire  of  lust  is  abated.  The 
growth  of  flowers  In  the  garden  doth  not  hinder  the 
growing  of  weeds ;  but  the  growing  of  this  flower  of 
grace  hinders  the  sprouting  of  corruption.  As  some 
plants  have  an  antipathy,  and  will  not  thrive  if  they 
grow  near  together,  as  the  vine  and  the  bay-tree ; 
•o»  where  grace  grows,  sin  will  not  thrive  so  fast 

— li^a/sottf  1696. 

(2561.)  The  more  we  grow  in  grace,  the  more 
will  God  love  us.  Is  it  not  that  we  pray  for?  the 
more  growth,  the  more  will  God  love  us.  The 
husbandman  loves  his  thriving  plants ;  the  thriving 
Christian  is  God's  Hephtibah^  or  diief  delight 
Christ  loves  to  see  the  vine  flourishing,  and  the 
pomegranates  budding  (Cant  vl  li).  Christ  ac- 
cepts the  truth  of  grace,  but  commends  the  growth 
of  grace  :  "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not 
In  Israel.  **  Would  you  be  as  the  beloved  disciple 
that  lay  in  Christ's  bosom  ?  would  you  have  much 
love  from  Christ  ?  labour  for  much  growth,  let  faith 
flourish  with  good  worki,  and  love  increase  into 

'^  Watson^  1696. 


(2562.)  The  mofe  we  grow  in  grace,  the  more 
we  shall  flourish  in  glory.  Though  every  vessel  of 
giory  shall  be  full,  yet  some  vessds  hold  more  :  he 
whose  pound  gained  ten  was  made  ruler  over  ten 
cities  (Luke  aix.  17).  — WaUon^  1696. 

XI.  SHOULD  INSPIRE  US  WITH  THANK- 
FULNESS. 

(2563.)  Let  Christians  be  thankful  for  the  least 
growth  ;  if  you  do  not  ^w  so  much  In  assurance, 
bless  God  it  you  grow  m  sincerity ;  if  you  do  not 
^row  so  much  in  knowledge,  bless  God  if  you  grow 
u  humility.  If  a  tree  grows  in  the  root,  it  is  a  true 
growth ;  if  you  grow  In  the  root-grace  of  humility, 
U  la  as  Deedlttl  for  you  as  any  other  growth. 

ZU.  CANNOT  BE  TOO  GREAT. 

(2564.)  We  canaot  grow  too  much  In  grace; 
there  is  no  mimmm,  no  eicess  there.  The  bodv 
may  grow  too  great,  at  In  the  dropsy ;  but  faith 
Otfinot  grow  too  great :  **  Your  faith  groweth  ex- 
ceedingly ;"  here  was  exceeding  yet  not  excess. 
As  a  man  cannot  have  too  much  health,  so  not  too 
mnch  grace.  Grace  is  the  beauty  of  holiness  (Ps. 
ex.  3).  We  cannot  have  too  much  spiritual  beauty ; 
It  will  be  the  only  troaUe  at  death,  that  we  have 
fP0wn  BO  move  in  grace.  — fVaisam,  1696.. 


XIIL  IT  SHOULD  GO  ON  UNTIL  THE  END 
OP  LIFE. 

(2565.)  A  Christian  has  no  solstice,  no  highest 
point,  where  he  may  stand  still,  and  go  no  further. 
Much  less  has  he  any  eauator,  where  days  and 
nights  are  equal,  that  is,  a  liberty  to  spend  as  much 
time  ill  as  well,  as  many  hours  in  sinful  pleasures 
as  in  religious  exercises.      — Dcnne^  i573-l63i- 

(2566.)  As  a  traveller  passeth  from  town  to  town 
till  he  come  to  his  inn  ;  so  the  Christian  from  virtue 
to  virtue  till  he  come  to  heaven. 

— Adams^  1653. 

(2567.)  Progress  in  piety  is  not  unfitly  compared 
to  a  building,  to  a  race,  to  the  morning  light,  and 
to  the  moon  that  waxes.  Houses  are  rai^  from 
the  foundation  to  the  walls,  from  the  walls  to  the 
roof;  in  a  race,  men  run  on  to  the  eoal ;  the  morning 
light  is  brighter  and  brighter  till  the  noonday; 
and  the  moon  increases  more  and  more  till  it  comes 
to  the  full.  — Z?M  Moulin^  1600-1684. 

(2568.)  What  was  suitable  to  ns  once,  should  not 
satisfy  us  now.  The  man  outgrows  the  dress  of 
childhood.  Down  among  the  rocky  hollows  of  the 
sea  there  are  creatures  that  cast  their  shell  year  by 
year ;  and  up-  amonjr  the  storm-beaten  cliffs  of  the 
mountain,  year  by  year  al.so,  the  moulting  eagle 
casts  her  feathers — these,  that  they  may  walk  in 
burger,  stronger  mail ;  the  other,  that  she  may  soar 
on  broader  pinions,  and  to  higher  flights.  At  such 
increase  should  we  aim  ;  to  grow  more  busy  in  God's 
work  ;  to  spend  more  time  and  money  in  His 
service ;  to  perform  greater  acts  of  self-denial ;  to 
Increase  both  In  the  heavenliness  of  our  temper,  and 
in  the  generosity  of  our  gifts.  Not  content  with 
being  only  what  once  we  were,  and  doing  only 
what  once  we  did,  let  us  "covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts ;  *'  attempt  the  loftiest  heights  of  grace ;  say* 
ing,  with  the  holy  ambition  of  an  apostle,  '*  When  I 
was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a 
man  I  put  away  childish  thizigs."  — Guthrit, 

Xnr.   IT  SHALL  GO  ON  FOR  EVER. 

(2569.)  The  nearer  we  reach  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  the  climb  is  harder ;  and  the  higher  the  eagle 
soars,  ever  mounting  into  thinner  air,  its  flight 
grows  more  arduous.  Now,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
foot  that  has  climbed  the  highest  Alp,  and  of  the 
wing  that  cleaves  the  sky  above  its  snowy  summit, 
there  is  a  point  where  progress  ceases — this  foot 
cannot  dimb,  that  wing  can  fly  no  higher.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  spiritual  progress.  While  the 
higher  a  believer  rises  in  grace  his  ascent  becomes 
not  more  difficult  but  more  easy,  he  never  reaches  a 
point  where  progress  ceases.  Begun  on  earth,  it  is 
continued  in  heaven;  the  field  that  lies  before  at 
stretching  beyond  the  grave  and  above  the  stars- 
illimitable  as  space  and  endless  as  eternity. 

Man,  physically  considered,  grows  into  maturity, 
stops,  and  then  returns  on  his  course.  The  descent 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  corresponding  with  the 
ascent,  on  this,  he  goes  down  much  as  he  went  up. 
The  hair  drops  from  his  head ;  the  teeth  fall  from 
his  jaws ;  the  light  fades  in  his  eye ;  he  enters  on 
the  stage  of  a  second  childhood ;  and  at  length. 
naked  as  he  came  from  his  mother's  womb,  naked 
he  returns  thither.    The  emblem  of  hto  life  is  ibe 
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4ay !  first  the  gray  dawn ;  then  sunrise,  then  the 
snn  flaming  in  the  zenith ;  then  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  he  wheels  his  course  down  the  western  sIct  ; 
then  he  sets ;  then  fading  twilight ;  and  then  tne 
depth  of  night.  But  how  unlike  this  to  the  progress 
of  the  immortal  spirit  1  With  a  course  ever  on- 
ward, upward,  God  ward,  it  presents  a  case  some- 
what analogous  to  the  mathematical  paradox  of 
two  bodies  that  are  ever  approaching,  and  yet, 
though  moving  through  infinite  space  and  for 
eternal  ages,  never  me^t ;  and  never  can  meeL 
Even  so,  though  they  shall  never  reach  the  infinite 
height  and  perfection  of  divinitv,  the  saints  in 
glory,  constantly  ascending,  shall  be  ever  approach- 
mg  it ;  so  that  death  which,  in  a  sense,  makes  us 
perfect,  and  introduces  us  into  a  state  of  rest,  shall 
not  arrest  our  progress.  Our  life,  in  fact,  is  like  a 
ship  working  its  way  down  a  river,  where  the  water 
grows  deeper,  and  the  banks  grow  wider,  and  the 
view  expands  as  we  move  on,  till  at  death,  as  there, 
where  the  waves  roar  upon  the  bar,  we  shall  pass 
out  on  a  great,  broad,  shoreless  ocean,  on  which, 
with  no  limits  bounding  our  progress,  we  shall 
advance  evermore  ;  growing  in  the  knowledge,  and 
love,  and  likeness  of  Christ  with  the  ages  of  eternity, 
increasing  yet  "more  and  more."         — Cuihrii^ 


HEARERS. 

1.  Varlons  kinds  of  hMkrent— 

(I.)  Dmasy  hearers, 

(2570.)  If  you  would  sanctify  the  Sabbath  by  dili- 
gent, attentive  hearing,  take  heed  of  drowsiness 
m  hearing ;  drowsiness  shows  much  irreverence. 
How  lively  are  many  when  they  are  about  the 
world,  but  in  the  worship  of  God  how  drowsy,  as  if 
the  devil  had  given  them  some  opium  to  make 
them  sleep  1  A  drowsy  temper  is  very  absurd  and 
sinful.  Are  not  you  in  prayer  asking  pardon  of 
sin  ?  Will  the  prisoner  fall  asleep  when  he  is  bee- 
ging  his  pardon  ?  In  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  is 
not  the  bread  of  life  broken  to  you :  and  will  a 
man  fall  asleep  at  his  food  ?  Which  is  worse,  to 
stay  from  a  sermon,  or  sleep  at  a  sermon  ?  While 
you  sleep,  perhaps  the  truth  was  delivered  which 
might  have  converted  your  soul. 

"-Waison^  1696. 

(2571.)  Can  men  be  regardless  of  the  Word,  or 
drowsy  when  the  weighty  matters  of  eternity  are  set 
before  them?  We  preach  of  faith,  and  holiness  of 
life,  and  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  eternal 
recompenses ;  here  is  life  and  death  set  before  you ; 
and  doth  not  all  this  call  for  serious  attention  ?  If 
a  letter  were  read  to  one  of  special  business,  where- 
in his  life  and  estate  were  concerned,  would  not  he 
be  very  serious  in  listening  to  that  letter?  In  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  your  salvation  is  concerned ; 
and  if  ever  you  would  attend,  it  should  be  now. 
'*  It  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you,  because  it  is  your 
life."  ^IVaison,  1696. 

(2572.)  I  deny  not  but  that  a  child  of  God  may 
sometimes  through  weakness  and  indisposition  of 
body  drop  asleep  at  a  sermon,  but  it  is  not  voluntary 
or  ordinary,  llie  sun  may  be  in  an  eclipse,  but 
not  often ;  if  sleeping  be  customary  and  allowed,  it 
is  a  very  bad  sign  and  a  profaning  of  the  ordinance. 
A  good  remedy  against  drowsiness  is  to  use  a  spare 
diet  upon  this  day.    Such  as  indulge  their  appetite 


too  much  on  a  Sabbath,  are  fitter  to  sleep  oq  t 
couch  than  pray  in  the  temple.  — IVatson^  1696. 

(3.)  Inattentive  hearers, 

(2573*)  Thou  must  be  an  attentive  hearer ;  he 
that  is  awake,  but  wanders  with  his  eye  or  heart, 
what  doth  he  but  sleep  with  his  eyes  open?  It 
were  as  eood  the  servant  should  be  asleep  in  hii 
bed,  as  wnen  up  not  to  mind  his  master's  business. 

— Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

{2574.)  Vatn  thoughts  in  hearing  anger  God.  If 
the  king  were  speak  mg  to  one  of  his  subjects,  and 
he  should  not  give  heed  to  what  the  king  saiih,  but 
be  thinking  on  another  business,  or  playing  wiih  a 
feather,  would  not  this  provoke  the  king?  So, 
when  we  are  in  God's  presence,  and  God  is  speak- 
ing to  us  in  His  Word,  and  we  minding  not  much 
what  He  saith,  but  our  hearts  go  after  covetousnesk 
(Ezek.  xxxiii.  31.)  — Watson^  1696. 

(2575.)  One  would  say,  that  if  you  went  and 
began  to  talk  to  a  man  about  something  of  great 
im|K)rtance  to  him,  and  which  he  knew  was  of  great 
importance  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  about  how  hii  life 
was  to  be  saved  when  he  was  sick,— or  how  bii 
family  was  to  be  kept  from  want  after  he  was  dead, 
—or  how  his  house  was  to  be  saved  from  destnic- 
tion  when  it  was  on  fire — one  would  say.  that  if  yoo 
went  and  began  to  talk  to  a  man  about  such  matters 
as  these,  he  would  at  least  listen  very  attentively  to 
what  you  had  to  say  to  him.  Well,  then,  in  c^e^ 
sermon  we  hear,  the  preacher  is  just  a  friend  who 
has  come  to  talk  to  us  about  something  far  more 
important  than  anything  of  that  kind  can  be.  He 
has  come  to  tell  us  how  we  may  be  saved  from  a 
disease  a  thousand  times  worse  than  consumption, 
or  fever,  or  apoplexy  ;  he  has  come  to  tell  us  how 
every  poor  man  may  provide  for  his  family  so  com* 
pletely,  that  he  may  l)e  sure  they  shall  never  want 
for  anything  ;  he  has  come  to  tell  us  how  we  may 
save  our  houses  and  ourselves  from  fires  far  more 
destructive  than  ever  destroyed  in  an  hour  the  work 
of  laborious  years.  Well,  we  all  know  that  too; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  nothing  whatsoever 
to  which  many  people  listen  10  carelessly  a^  a  ser- 
mon. — Beyd, 

(3.)  Careleu  keartrsm 

(2576.)  We  crossed  and  recrossed  the  river  several 
times  by  the  ferry-boat  at  Basle.  We  had  no  object 
in  the  world  but  merely  amusement  and  curiosity, 
to  watch  the  simple  machinery  by  which  the  same 
current  is  made  to  drift  the  boat  in  opposite  direc- 
tions from  side  to  side.  To  other  passengers  it  was  a 
business,  to  us  a  sport  Our  hearers  use  our 
ministry  in  much  the  same  manner  when  they  come 
to  it  out  of  the  idlest  curiosity,  and  listen  to  us  as  a 
means  of  spending  a  pleasant  hour.  That  which 
should  ferry  them  across  to  a  better  state  of  soul 
they  use  as  a  mere  pleasure-boat,  to  sail  up  and 
down  in,  making  no  progress  after  years  of  hearing. 
Alas  I  it  may  be  sport  to  them,  but  it  is  death  to 
us,  because  we  know  it  will  ere  long  be  death  fo 
them.  -^/mrgcon, 

(4.)  Curious  hearers. 

(2577.)  Some  come  to  the  Word  preached,  not » 
much  to  get  grace,  as  to  enrich  themselves  with 
notions;  ** Itching  ears**  (2  Tim.  iv.  3).  Austin 
confesseth  that,  l^fore  his  conversion,  he  went  to 
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SU  Ambrose,  rather  for  his  eloquence  than 
the  spirituality  of  the  matter.  "  Thou  art  unto 
them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  plea- 
sant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument/' 
Many  come  to  the  VVord  only  to  feast  their  ears ; 
they  like  the  melody  of  the  votce,  the  mellifluous 
siveetness  of  the  expression,  the  newness  of  the 
notion  (Acts  xvii.  21 ).  This  is  to  love  the  garnish- 
ing  of  the  dish  more  than  the  food  ;  this  is  to  desire 
to  be  pleased  rather  than  ediBed.  Like  a  woman 
that  paints  her  face,  but  neglects  her  health  :  so 
they  (Munt  and  adorn  themselves  with  curious  specu- 
lations, but  neglect  their  souls'  health.  This  hear- 
!£!£  doth  neither  sanctify  the  heart,  nor  the  Sabbath. 

—  iVaisim,  1696. 

(5.)  Discontented^  quendims  hearers. 

(2578.)  Such  as  have  weak  and  sickly  stomachs 
are  always  finding  fault  with  the  carter,  cook,  or 
carver,  and   think  they  could   feed  a  great   deal 
better  if  there  were  better  provision.    And   ihus 
tiicre  are  some  queasy,  wanton  hearers  of  God's 
\Vord,  such  as  find  fault  wiih  their  pastor,  and  iliink 
they  could  be  edified  much  better  by  such  or  such 
another,  wherein  they  say  they  know  not  what ;  for 
it  is  neither  Paul  nor  ApoUos  that  can  edify — tliat 
is,   give  increase,  make  the  Word  effectual.     God 
hath  reserved  that  work  to   Himself,  that  so   His 
ordinance,  not  the  gifts,  His  blessing,  noi  the  com- 
niendntions  of  the   preacher,  might  be  regarded ; 
that  the  treasure  might  not  be  esteemed   for  ihe 
\<..3Mi!,  but  the  vessel  fur  the  tieasuie.  and  so  uc'lIici 
Paul  magnif.ed  nor  Apollos  despised,  nor  either  or 
both  relied  upon  and  God  Himself  neglected ;  nor 
hearing  severed  from  prayer,  for  that  makes  hear- 
ing  unprofitable,  but  that,  both  being  joined    to- 
gether, our  obedience  in  bearing   may  make   our 
prayers  accepted,  and  our  fervency  in  praying  may 
procure  our  hearing  to  be  blessed. 

— Croke^  1 574- 1 649. 

(2579-)  As  those  that  go  in  a  ship  upon  the  sea, 
It  is  nut  tlie  tossing,  but  the  stomacn,  that  causes  a 
ftickne>s,  the  choler  within,  and  not  the  waves  with- 
out :  so  the  disquiet  of  querulous  hearers,  that 
nothing  will  go  down  with  them,  is  from  their  own 
distemper.  Sibbes,  1577-163$. 

(2580.)  Some  peevish,  childish  persons  are  like 
tick  stomachs,  that  no  meat  can  please ;  you  cannot 
dress  it  so  curiously,  but  they  complain  that  it  is 
naught,  or  this  aileth  it,  when  the  fault  is  in  them- 
selves ;  or  like  children,  or  sick  persons  that  can 
scarce  be  touched  but  they  are  hurt :  do  you  think 
that  this  sickliness  or  curiosity  in  religion  is  a  credit 
to  you  ?  This  is  not  the  tenderness  of  conscience 
which  God  requireth,  to  be  easily  hurt  by  other 
men's  differences  and  foults.  As  it  is  the  shame  of 
many  gentlewomen  to  be  so  troublesomely  neat, 
that  no  servant  knoweth  how  to  please  them  :  so  is 
it  ID  religion,  a  sign  of  your  childish  folly,  and 
worse,  to  be  guilty  of  such  proud  curiosity  that 
none  can  please  you  who  are  not  exactly  of  your 
mind  and  way.  — Baxter,  1 6 1 5>i  69 1 . 

(2581.)  Wherever  there  is  a  Paul  to  preach,  there 
will  be  a  Tertullus  to  find  fault 

^Tbplady,  1740-1778. 

(3582.)  Of  the  two  handles  which  attach  to 
everything^   what   must  we  think  cf   that    mind 


which  is  ever  choosing  the  wrong?  Jesus  Christ, 
for  instance,  shows  how  much  the  £srm,  the  oxen, 
and  the  wife  became  impediments  in  the  way  of 
those  who  refused  His  invitation.  But  a  perverse 
conclusion  would  infer  that  He  was,  therefore,  an 
enemy  to  lawful  engagements.  Candour,  however, 
sees  at  a  glance  that  this  was  not  His  design  in 
speaking  the  parable.  His  drift  was  evidently  to 
mark  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  recusants,  and  not 
to  discountenance  their  lawful  occupations.  He 
meant  to  show  that  even  lawful  pursuits  may  be 
unlawfully  pursued,  when  they  become  sole  obiects, 
and  thus  preferred  to  His  inestimable  proposal.  It 
is  thus  the  well-disposed  hearer  will  mark  the  design 
of  his  minister,  and  draw  wholesome  nourishment 
from  that  discourse  which  another  will  turn  to 
poison,  by  stopping  to  cavil  at  the  letter. 

— Cecil,  i74S-i8ia 
(6.)  Forgetful  hearers, 

(2583.)  As  an  hour-glass  or  conduit,  through 
which  in  an  hour  the  sand  runneth  in  and  through 
the  same,  in  another  hour  runneth  out  again:  so^ 
likewise,  some  hearers  forget  in  one  hour  that 
which  they  heard  and  leam^  in  the  hour  before. 

— Cawdray,  1609. 

(7. )  Injudicious  hearers, 

(2584.)  As  a  vessel  that  receiveth  liquor,  which 
being  poured  out,  the  dregs  remain  ;  or  as  a  sieve 
that  casteth  out  the  good  com,  and  retaineth  only  the 
chaff :  even  so  some  hearers  of  the  Word  preached 
do  reject  and  neglect  the  wholesome  and  profitable 
doctrine,  and  keep  in  mind  only  tnat  wnicn  is  not 
so  necessary  and  profitable.       — Cawdray,  1609. 

(8.)  Hardened  hearers, 

(2585.)  As  the  anvil,  the  more  it  is  hammered, 
the  harder  it  is  :  so  most  hearers  of  the  Word  now. 
a-days  have  their  hearts  so  hardened  in  sin,  and 
their  consciences  so  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  that 
the  hammer  of  God's  Word  cannot  break  them  in 
pieces,  nor  zealous  preaching  approach  to  the 
quick,  as  it  did  before  by  the  aposiie>,  &c. 

— Cawdray,  1609. 

i.  Need  i]ilritiial  MTi  to  appreciate  the  Gospel. 

(2586.)  Alphonse  Karr  heard  a  gardener  ask  his 
master's  permission  to  sleep  for  the  future  in  the 
stable;  *'For,"  said  he,  ** there  is  no  possibility  of 
sleeping  in  the  chamber  behind  the  greenhouse,  sir ; 
there  are  nightingales  there  which  d«i  nothing  but 
guggle,  and  keep  up  a  noise  all  the  night"  1'he 
sweetest  sounds  are  but  an  annoyance  to  those  who 
have  no  musical  ear ;  doubtless  the  music  of  heaven 
would  have  no  charms  to  carnal  minds,  certainly 
the  joyful  sound  of  the  Gospel  is  unappreciated  so 
long  as  men's  ears  remsdn  uncircumciseii. 

— Spurgeon, 

(2587.)  Jedediah  Buxton,  the  famous  peasant, 
who  could  multiply  nine  figures  by  nine  in  his  head, 
was  once  taken  to  see  Garrick  act  When  he  went 
back  to  his  own  village,  he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  great  actor  and  his  doings.  "  Oh  I " 
he  said,  '*he  did  not  know,  he  had  only  seen  a 
little  man  strut  about  the  stage,  and  repeat  7956 
words."  Here  was  a  want  of  the  abilitv  to  appre- 
ciate what  he  saw,  and  the  exercise  of  the  reigning 
faculty  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Similarly 
our  hearers,  if  destitute  of  the  spiritual  powers  by 
which  the  Gospel  is  discerned,  fix  their  thoughts  on 
our  words,  toc^es,   gestures,   or  countennnce,   and 
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Jce  remarks  apon  ui  which  from  a  spiritual  point 
•f  Tiew  are  utterly  absurd.  How  futile  are  our  en* 
deavours  without  the  Holy  Spirit  1     — Sfurgnn, 

8.  BhoQld  Mik  to  be  profited  xmtlier  tbaa 
l^eased. 

(2588.)  Seek  not  so  much  to  have  thy  ear  tickled 
as  thy  understanding  enlightened.  The  painful  bee 
passeth  by  roses  and  violets,  and  sits  upon  thyme ; 
so  shouldest  thou  rather  choose  to  feed  on  plain 
and  wholesome  doctrine,  though  hot  and  biting, 
than  on  the  quirks  and  flowers  of  man's  invention. 
In  a  word,  learn  evermore  to  judge  that  sermon 
best,  though  plain,  whereby  thou  understandest 

—N,  Rogers^  1594-1 66a 

(2589.)  Grae§  is  amUnted  with  the  simplicity  tf 
the  Gospd  ;  gifts  are  not  contented  therewithal.  And 
therefore  you  shall  observe  that  the  Corinthians, 
who  excelled  in  gifts,  adulterated  the  gospel  with 
their  swelling  words.  The  Galatians  adulterated 
the  doctrine  oif  the  Go^l,  and  mingled  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  with  justification  by  works.  The 
Corinthians  mingled  the  words  of  the  Gospel  with 
their  own  swelling  language.  They  had  eifts,  and 
they  were  not  contented  with  the  simpliaty  of  the 
Gospel.  Ay,  but  grace  is.  You  see  how  it  is  with 
a  child  that  comes  into  a  com-6eld  ;  he  is  mightily 
taken  with  the  blue  or  red  weeds,  or  the  daisies  that 
grow  there ;  but  now,  when  the  husbandman  comes, 
he  looks  at  the  com,  and  is  not  so  much  taken  with 
the  blue  and  red  weeds,  or  the  company  of  daisies, 
but  is  taken  with  the  com  itself.  So  now  take  a 
man  that  hath  gifts  only,  and  bring  him  to  a  sermon 
Of  a  prayer ;  and  if  there  be  any  fine  expressions, 
an^  daisies,  he  is  much  taken  with  them ;  he 
prizeth,  and  magnifieth  them,  and  he  hangs  on 
them.  But  now  bring  a  man  that  hath  grace  to  a 
prayer,  or  to  a  sermon,  and  he  looks  at  the  com ; 
ne  doth  not  look  at  the  daisies  so  much,  but  at  the 
spirituality  and  power  of  those  things  that  are  there 
delivered.  — Gumall^  X617-1679. 

C  Arenottobeweeiyof  temlllartnttlu. 

(2590.)  All  is  not  well  when  a  man  is  weaiy  of 
his  ordinary  food,  and  nothing  will  go  down  but 
rarities  ;  the  stomach  b  sickly  when  a  man  delights 
rather  to  pick  some  salad  than  eat  of  solid  meat : 
and  how  far  this  dainty  age  is  gone  in  this  spiritual 
disease,  I  think  few  are  so  far  come  to  themselves 
as  yet  to  consider  and  lament.  Oh,  sirs,  be  not 
weary  as  in  doing,  so  not  in  hearing  those  savoury 
truths  preached  you  have  daily  use  of,  because  you 
know  them,  and  have  heard  them  often  :  faith  and 
repentance  will  be  good  doctrine  to  preach  and  hear 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  You  may  as  well  quarrel 
with  God  because  He  hath  made  but  one  heaven, 
and  one  way  to  it,  as  be  offended  with  the  preacher 
for  preaching  these  over  and  over.  If  thy  heart 
were  humble,  and  thy  palate  spiritual,  old  truths 
would  be  new  to  thee  every  time  thou  hearest  them. 
In  heaven  the  saints  draw  all  their  wine  of  joy  (as 
I  may  so  say)  at  one  tap,  and  shall  to  all  eternity ; 
and  yet  it  never  tastes  flat.  God  is  that  one  object 
their  souls  are  filled  with,  and  never  weary  of;  and 
can  anything  of  God  and  His  love  be  wearisome  to 
thee  in  the  hearing  here  ?  -—GumaU^  16 17-1679. 

9.  Tlieir  eraTlag  flor  lunrtfltF  nnlieeltliy  uiA  «]»- 
etotl. 

(2591.)  It  is  a  graceless,  wicked  soul,  in  a  state 
ef  damnalioi^  that  conceits  he  knows  so  much  of 


God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  essentials  of  CM»> 
tianity,  that  he  cares  not  for  bearing  these  thmgp 
any  more,  but  had  rather  have  novelties,  and  let 
these  alone  ;  and  feeleth  not  need  of  knowing  modi 
more,  and  more  of  the  same  truths ;  and  of  nsii^ 
and  livinff  upon  these  vital  principles  which  he 
knows.  You  have  eaten  bread  a  hundred  times ; 
but  perhaps  you  never  did  eat  of  sturgeon  or  whale, 
of  a  bear  or  a  leopard,  of  chestnuts  or  pignuts,  or 
many  strange  and  aan^rous  fruits,  in  all  your  life ; 
and  yet  I  hope  you  will  never  seek  after  these,  he- 
cause  they  are  novelties,  and  give  over  eating  bread 
because  you  have  eaten  of  it  luready.  Nor  will  yon 
churlishly  refuse  to  go  to  a  feast,  boaiuse  there  is  do 
meat  but  what  you  have  eaten  of  before. 

Saxter^  1615-1691. 

(2598.)  Take  away  a  toy  from  a  child,  and  give 
him  another  and  he  is  satisfied ;  but  if  he  be  hoD«^'iy 
no  toy  will  do.  Thus  as  new-born  babes,  true  be> 
lievers  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word ;  and  ths 
desire  of  grace,  in  this  way,  is  grace. 

^Newion^  1725-1807* 

(2593- )  Lov^  }o7»  humilitv,  beavenlpr-mindedneB, 
godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  holy  resolutions  against  it, 
are  not  promoted  so  much  by  novel  speculations,  ss 
by  placing  in  a  just  and  affecting  light  the  acknow* 
ledged  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  thereby  stirring  op 
the  mind  by  way  of  remembrance.  **  Whilst  1  sa 
in  this  tabernacle,"  said  Peter,  "  I  will  noi  be  neg- 
ligent  to  put  you  in  remembrance  of  these  things 
though  ye  know  them,  and  are  established  in  the 
present  truth.**  We  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
every  real  Christian,  whether  the  sweetest  and  most 
profitable  seasons  he  has  enjoyed  have  not  been 
those  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  having  learned  no 
new  truth,  strictly '  speaking,  but  was  indulged  with 
spiritual  and  transforming  views  of  the  plain,  un* 
questionable  discoveries  of  the  Gospel.  As  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  food  of  souls,  so  it  corresponds 
to  that  character  in  this  respect  among  others— that 
the  strength  and  refreshment  it  imparts  depend  act 
upon  its  novelty,  but  upon  the  nutritious  properties 
it  possesses.  It  is  a  sickly  appetite  only  which 
craves  incessant  variety. 

^ReUrt  Hall,  1764-1831. 

(2594.)  On  a  Sabbath-day,  years  ago»  a  youeg 
minister  appeared  in  a  churdi  in  Edinbnigh  ss  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  charge.  He  preached; 
the  people  were  all  attention.  The  discourse  wss 
worthy  of  one  whose  ministrations  since  then  have 
been  elsewhere  much  blessed  to  bring  many  soals  to 
Christ.  That  did  not  save  it,  however,  from  the 
adverse  judgment  of  a  critic.  So  soon  as  the  ser- 
mon was  concluded,  this  modem  Athenian  tuned 
round  to  him  who  related  the  drcumstance,  sod 
said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a  tone 
bordering  on  contempt,  "  Ha  I  there  is  nothing  new 
there  1  *'  Fancy  a  man  to  whom  I  ofiier  a^  roM 
fresh  plucked  from  the  parterre,  dyed  in  the  ricbot 
hues,  oreathing  the  most  fragrant  odour,  with  tiie 
dew-drops  stiO  shining  like  diamonds  00  its  put 
bosom,  tossing  it  from  him  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
to  say,  "  Hal  there  is  nothing  new  there  I "  Thh 
were  not  more  absurd  than  that.  New  ?  Anything 
in  religion  that  professes  to  be  new,  bejrood  ths 
light  v^ich  modem  reseaiches  into  the  geogrsp^ 
and  natural  histoiy,  the  manners^  custom^  aw 
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kttcuffes  of  the  East,  may  throw  on  the  contents  of 
the  Bibte,  is  to  be  regarded  with  graye  suspicion. 

€L  Should  regwd  th«  meaaage,  not  the  ibm. 


(2595.)  Let  not  Satan  persuade  us  to  think  the 
worse  of  the  pure  word  of  God  because  of  his  cor- 
niptioD  who  delivers  it.    For  what  were  this  but  to 
lefuse  a  comfortable  embassage  from  a  gracious 
prince,   because  we  dislike  the   qualities   of   the 
ambaaaadors?     What  were  this  but  to  scorn  to 
receive  a  kind  letter  from  a  loving  father,  because  the 
carrier  displeases  us?    What  is  this  but  to  refuse  a 
rich  treasure,  because  it  ib'  brought  unto  us  in  an 
earthen  vessel  which  is  frail  and  brittle  ?    What  is 
it  but  like  proud  beggars  to  refuse  the  bountiful 
alms  of  a  merciful  pnnce,  because  it  is  delivered 
unto  us  by  an  almoner  who  is  covetous  and  bard- 
hearted  ?    Yea,  what  is  it  but  to  cross  our  Saviour 
Christ's  express  commandment,   who  commanded 
all  to  hear  even  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  sat 
on  Moses's  chair,   and  to  do  after  their  words, 
though  not  after  their  works  ? 

(2596.)  All  true  ministers  are  the  Lord's  ambas- 
sadors, who  in  Christ's  stead  beseech  their  hearers 
that  they  will  be  reconciled  unto  God.  We  must 
not  therefore  look  upon  the  man,  but  on  God  who 
sends  him ;  not  on  the  earthen  vessel,  but  on  the 
heavenly  treasure  which  it  brings ;  not  on  the  simpli- 
city of  the  cabinet,  but  on  the  precious  pearl  which  is 
contained  in  it ;  not  upon  the  meanness  of  the 
ambassador,  but  on  the  glorious  royalty  of  the 
prince  who  sends  him,  and  on  his  embassage, 
which  is  the  glad  tidinn  of  the  Gospel ;  the  word 
of  salvation  and  life,  which  is  able  to  save  souls : 
and  then  his  feet  will  seem  beautiful,  and  none 
shall  be  better  welcome ;  then  shall  we  not  con- 
temn or  neglect  his  ministry,  but  receive  joyfully, 
reverently,  and  attentively  the  word  preached  by 
him,  remembering  what  our  Saviour  Christ  has 
said :  '*  He  that  neareth  vou  heareth  Me,  and  he 
that  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me;  and  he  that 
despiseth  Me  despiseth  Him  that  sent  Me." 

— DevmanUf  1644. 

(2597>)  The  deigy  is  a  copy-book,  their  life  is 
the  paper,  whereol  some  is  purer,  some  coarser : 
their  doctrine  is  the  copies,  some  written  in  plain 
hand,  others  in  a  flourishing  hand,  some  in  a  text 
hand,  some  tn  a  Roman  hand,  others  in  a  court  hand, 
othen  in  a  bastard  Roman.  If  the  choice  be  in  thy 
power,  choose  a  book  that  has  the  finest  paper ;  let 
tt  not  be  too  straight  nor  too  loosely  bound,  but 
easy  tn  lie  open  to  every  eye.  Follow  not  every 
copy,  lest  thou  be  good  at  none :  among  them  all 
choose  one  that  ahall  be  most  legible  and  useful, 
and  fu'lest  of  instructions.  But  if  the  paper  chance 
to  have  a  blot,  remember,  the  blot  is  no  part  of  the 
copy.  — QuarUs^  1644. 

(3598.)  The  i^t  that  must  work  with  this 
leaven  (Matt.  ziiL  33)  is  a  woman,  weak  in  her 
lex ;  yet  the  leaven  works  nevertheless  for  her 
imbecility.  'The  minister  that  must  put  this  leaven 
to  our  souls  is  a  man,  a  weak,  sinful,  despised 
nan ;  vet  doth  not  his  weakness  derogate  from  the 

gwernil  operation  of  the  word  m  tne  hearts  of 
xl*t  chosen.    It  is  the  word  of  a  mighty  and 


majestic  God,  who  speaks,  and  the  mountains 
tremble;  threatens,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  moved.  I  appeal  to  your  consciences, — 
who  have  a  testimony  from  them,  and  they  from 
the  Spirit,  that  you  are  God*s, — ^hath  not  His 
word,  spoken  by  a  silly  man,  made  your  hearts 
bleed  within  you  for  your  sins?  Y\ea,  hath  not 
Felix  himself  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  when- 
Paul,  even  his  prisoner,  preached?  What  power 
hath  stirred  you,  human  or  divine  ?  Tertullus  could 
not  do  it,  whilst  authority  and  credit  with  men 
seconded  his  eloquence.  Peter,  taken  from  his  nets, 
shall  catch  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  souls  at  a 
draught.  What  presumptuous  folly  in  some  is  it, 
then,  to  loathe  the  word  of  eternal  truth  because 
such  a  man  speaks  itl  God  must  not  only  give 
them  meat,  but  such  a  cook  as  may  dress  it  to  their 
own  fiincies.  Our  wedcness  makes  way  for  God's 
brighter  glory:  "That  your  faith  should  not  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God,"* 
Oftentimes  the  pillars  of  the  Churcn  move  not  him 
whom  a  weak  leavener  hath  converted.  It  is  a 
reason  convincing  the  wicked,  confirming  the  faith- 
ful, that  Paul  gives :  "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolbh 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  the 
weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty  ;  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  His  presence."     -^ Adams,  i^SS* 

(2599.)  Mind  the  word  as  the  word  of  tmtlu 
Take  it  not  upon  the  account  of  persons ;  value  it 
for  its  own  sake,  as  it  is  a  word  of  truth.  It  is 
neither  Paul  nor  Apollos,  but  God  that  gives  the 
ihcrcAse.  Value  it  not  by  men ;  it  is  no  matter 
what  the  pipe  is,  whether  gold  or  lead,  so  the  water 
be  the  water  of  life.         —Chamock^  1628- 1 68a 

(2600.)  When  men  refuse  to  hear  the  Gospel  from 
the  lips  of  a  gracious  but  uneducated  preacher,  they 
remind  us  of  the  Spaniard  in  South  America,  who 
suffered  severely  from  the  gout,  but  refused  to  be 
cured  by  an  Indian.  "I  know,"  said  he,  *'that 
he  is  a  famous  man,  and  would  certainly  cure  me, 
but  he  is  an  Indian,  and  would  expect  to  be  treated 
with  attentions  winch  I  cannot  pay  to  a  man  tA 
colour,  and  therefore  I  prefer  remaming  as  I  am.'* 

T.  Vaoosilty  of  eflbrt  on  their  part. 

(2601.)  Let  us  remember  that  we  do  not  go  ta 
church  to  be  amused,  but  to  be  instructed  and 
edified.  Instruction  is  rarely  a  pleasing  thing.  To 
get  instruction  is  almost  aiwa3rs  hard  work.  All 
learning  im))Iies  an  effort :  God  has  made  the 
universe  in  such  a  fashion  that  to  do  anything  good 
and  profitable,  it  is  needful  to  make  a  push  and  an 
effort ;  whereas  to  do  what  is  idle  and  useless  takes 
no  effort  at  all.  A  schoolbc^  must  work  to  learn 
bis  lessons ;  but  it  needs  no  enbrt,  and  no  labour,  to 
play  at  balls  or  marbles.  It  needs  no  self-denial  to 
do  that.  To  take  amusement  is  almost  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  that  needs  no  effort.  Religious 
instruction  cannot  be  made  so  interesting, —cannot 
be  made  so  as  to  be  listened  to  without  an  effort,  *- 
in  the  same  way  as  some  amusing  or  romantic  story, 
or  some  lively  disquisition  upon  worldly  matters. 
It  is  right  and  proper  for  the  preacher  to  do  aJ  he 
can  to  make  his  sermons  interesting ;  to  make  them 
such  that  they  will  keep  up  people's  attenttoa 
whether  they  are  trying  to  attend  or  not ;  but  in 
the  nature  of  things,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  he  can 
do.    in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  te 
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make  •Cfioai  iastnictson  m  attractiTc  as  light  ftmose* 
nent.  — Boyd, 

a  tDioiiId  apidjr  to  tlitiiisalTW  wliat  tlM7  bMur. 

(2602.)  In  a  feast  we  are  elad  to  have  the-best 
■loraeb  carved  to  us,  and  let  the  coarser  dishes  pass 
kff ;  but  in  hearing  of  the  word,  when  the  best 
counsel  is  offered  ns,  we  are  so  mannerly  as  to 
commend  it  to  our  neighbours.    — Adams^  1653. 

(2603.)  Look  upon  yourselves  as  really  concerned 
In  the  word  you  hear,  otherwise  it  will  no  more 
affect  you  than  if  vou  should  tell  an  ambitious  man, 
gaping  after  preftrment  in  England,  of  a  wealthy 
place  fallen  in  Spain,  which  will  not  engage  his 
thoughts,  as  being  out  of  his  sphere,  and  at  too 
great  a  distance.  — Ckarnock^  i628-i68a 

(2604.)  ''Make  it  your  work  with  diligence  to 
apply  the  word  as  you  are  hearing  it,  and  to  work 
your  own  hearts  to  those  suitable  resolutions  and 
affections  which  it  bespeaketh."  Cast  not  all  upon 
the  minister,  as  those  that  will  go  no  further  than 
they  are  carried  as  by  force ;  this  is  fitter  for  the 
dead  than  for  the  living.  You  have  work  to  do  as 
well  as  the  preacher,  and  should  all  the  while  be  as 
busy  as  he  ;  as  helpless  as  the  infant  is,  he  must  suck 
when  the  mother  offereth  him  the  breast.  If  you 
must  be  fed,  yet  you  must  open  your  mouths  and 
digest  it,  for  another  cannot  digest  it  for  you  ;  nor  can 
the  holiest,  wisest,  most  powerful  minister,  convert 
or  save  you  without  yourselves,  nor  deliver  a  people 
from  sin  and  hell  that  will  not  stir  for  their  own 
•deliverance.  Therefore,  be  all  the  while  at  work  ; 
abhor  an  idle  heart  in  hearing,  as  well  as  an  idle 
minister.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2605.)  What  a  mistake  to  imagine  that,  by  hear- 
ing first  one  preacher  and  then  another,  we  can  derive 
benefit  to  our  souls  1  More  is  wanted  than  such 
hearing.  A  raven  may  fly  from  cage  to  cage,  but  it 
is  not  thereby  changed  into  a  dove.  Go  from  room 
to  room  of  the  royal  feast,  and  the  sight  of  the  tables 
will  never  stay  thy  hunger.  Kesuler,  the  main 
thing  is  to  have  and  hold  the  truth  personally  and 
inwardly ;  if  this  be  not  seen  to,  thou  wilt  die  in 
thy  sins,  though  ten  thousand  voices  should  direct 
thee  to  the  way  of  salvation.  Pity  indeed  it  is  that 
the  bulk  of  hearera  are  hearera  only,  and  are  no 
more  likely  to  go  to  heaven  than  the  seats  they  sit 
on  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints.         — Spurgeon, 

9.  ThafoUyof  reeenttngtlaltlifnlpreaolilnff. 

(2606.)  The  faithful  hearer  accuses  not  his  mini- 
ster for  particularising  him.  It  does  not  follow  that 
he  aimed,  because  the  arrow  hit.  Rather,  our  parish- 
ioner veasons  thus  :  "  If  my  sin  be  notorious,  how 
could  the  minister  miss  it  ?  if  secret,  how  could  he 
hit  without  God's  direction  ?"  But  foolish  hearers 
make  even  the  bells  of  Aaron's  ^rments  to  clink,  as 
they  think.  And  a  guilty  conscience  is  like  a  whirl- 
pool, drawing  in  all  to  itself  which  otherwise  would 
pass  by.  — Fuller^  160^1661. 

(2607.)  Whence  is  it  but  from  selfishness,  that 
piain  and  close  application  in  our  sermons  is  taken 
to  be  an  injury  to  those  that  think  themselves  con- 
cerned in  it?  If  a  minister  will  speak  alike  to  all, 
and  take  heed  of  meddling  with  their  sores,  they 
will  patiently  hear  him  ;  but  if  he  make  them  know 
that  he  meaneth  them  in  particular,  and  deal  closely 
with  them  about  their  miserable  state,  or  against 


any  special,  disgraceful  sin,  they  £J]  a-miling  at 
and  reproaching  him  behind  his  back ;  and  perhafu 
they  will  say  they  will  heat  him  no  more.  "Oh," 
saith  the  selfish,  ungodly  wretch,  *'I  know  he 
meant  me  to-day  ;  \aA  he  nobody  but  me  to  speak 
a^nst?"  As  if  a  sick  man  should  beai^ry  with 
the  physician  for  giving  directions  and  metlkines  to 
him  in  particular,  and  say,  "  Had  be  nobody  to 
give  physic  to  but  me?  Were  there  not  sick  oiea 
enough  in  the  town  besides  me  ?  " 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2608.)  Verily,  sirs,  a  sinner  under  the  corse  of 
the  law,  unsanctified  and  unpardoned,  is  not  in  s 
state  to  be  jesied  and  dallied  with,  unleu  yoo  on 
piny  in  the  flames  of  hell ;  it  is  plain  dealing  tliat  he 
necids.    A  quibbling,  toyish,  flashy  sermon  is  cot 
the  proper  medicine  for  a  lethargic,  miserable  soul, 
nor  fit  to  break  a  stony  heart,  nor  to  bind  up  % 
heart  that   is  kindly    broken.     Heaven   and  bell 
should  not  be  talked   of  in  a  canting,  iiogling, 
pedantic  strain.    A  Seneca  can  tell  you  that  it  is 
a  physician  that  is  skilful,  and   not  one  that  ii 
eloquent,  that  we  need.     If  he  have  also  fine  ud 
neat  expressions,  we  will   not  despise  them,  nor 
overmuch  value  them.     It  is  a  cure  that  « e  need ; 
and  the  means  are  best,  be  they  never  so  sliarp, 
that  will  accomplish  it.     Serious,  reverent  gravity 
best  suiteth  with  matters  of  such  incomprehensible 
concernment.     You  set  not  a  schoolboy  to  make  an 
oration,  to  give  an  assaulted   city  an  alarm,  or  to 
call  men  out  to  quench  a  common  fire.    You  may 
play  with  words  wnen  the  case  will  bear  it ;  but  ai 
dropping  of  beads  is  too  ludicrous  for  one  tltst  is 
praying  to  be  saved  from  the  flames  of  hell,  so  a 
sleepy,  or  a  histrionical  starched  speech,  is  too  light 
and  unlikely  a  means  to  call  back  a  sinner  that  b  post- 
ing to  perdition,  and  must  be  humbled  and  renewed 
by  the  Spirit,  or  be  for  ever  damned.     This  b  >t)ur 
case,  sirs  :  and  do  you  think  the  playing  of  a  part 
upon  a  stage  doth  flt  your  case?     Oh  no!    So 
great  business  requireth  all  the  serious  eamestnKS 
in  the  speaker  that  he  can  see.     I  am  sure  you  will 
think  so  ere  long  yourselves;  and  you  will  ihen 
think  well  of  the  preachers  that  faithfully  acquainted 
you  with  your  case ;  and  (if  they  succeed  to  your 
perdition)  you  will  curse  those  that  smoothed  yoa 
up  in  your  presumption,  and  hid  your  danger,  by 
false  doctrine,  or  misapplication,  or,  seeming  to  dis- 
cover it,  indeed  did  hide  it,  by  an  hypocritical  lighi, 
or  not  serious  mention  of  it.     God  can  make  use  of 
clay  and  spittle  to  open  the  eyes  of  men  bom  blind, 
and  of  rams'homs  to  bringdown  the  walls  of  Jericho: 
but  usually  He  fitteth  the  means  unto  the  end,  and 
works  on  man  agreeably  to  his  nature  :  and,  there- 
fore, if  a  blind  understanding  must  be  enlightened, 
you  cannot  expect  that  it  should  be  done  by  squibs 
and  glowworms,  but  by  bringing  into  your  souls  the 
powerful  celestial  truth,  which  shall  show  you  the 
hidden  comers  of  your  hearts,  and  the  hidden  mys* 
teries  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  unseen  things  of  ^ 
other  world.     If  a  hardened  heart  be  to  be  broken, 
it  is  not  stroking  but  striking  that  must  Ho  it    I' 
is  not  the  sounding  brass,  the  tinkling  cymbal,  toe 
carnal  mind  pulTed  up  with  superficial  knowW?^ 
that  is  the  instrument  fitted  to  the  renewing  of  men* 
souls  ;  but  it  is  he  that  can  acquaint  you  ^\^^  ^^ 
he  himself  hath  been  savingly  acquainted  ;  the  hai|t 
is  not  melted  into  godly  sorrow,  nor  raised  to  the 
life  of  foith  and  love  bv  the  bubbles  of  a  frocfaf  ^ 
or  bjT  a  game  at  words,  or  useless  notioDs,  but  of 
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fllmninatin^  beuns  of  sacred  truth,  and  the 
attraction  of  Divine-displayed  goodness,  communi- 
cated from  a  mind  that  by  faith  hath  seen  the  glory 
of  God,  and  bv  experience  found  that  He  is  good, 
and  liveth  in  the  love  of  God  ;  such  an  one  is  fitted 
to  assist  you  first  in  the  knowledge  of  yourselves, 
azKi  then  in  the  knowledge  of  God  m  Christ. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(26091)  Its  folly  it  apparent  from  the  considera- 
tion that  no  concealment  of  the  sinner  can  alter  his 
condition  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  chanee  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  eternity.  This,  whatever 
pains  he  may  take  to  delude  himself,  or  wliatever 
solicitude  he  may  feel  that  others  should  join  him 
in  the  delusion,  remains  the  same.  Like  the  ostrich, 
which  is  said  when  closely  pursued  to  put  her 
head  beneath  her  wine,  as  if  to  blind  herseU  to  im- 
pending destruction,  he  may  refuse  to  see  or  hear 
nis  true  situation  unfolded,  but  the  case  is  unaltered. 
Is  it  wise  in  the  man  who  has  nearly  ruined  his 
constitution  by  intemperance,  to  nsk  the  physician 
to  tell  him  that  he  is  in  good  health ;  and  is  carry- 
ing on  a  harmless  course  of  indulgence?  Is  it  wise 
in  the  man  who  is  wasting  his  property  by  neelect 
or  extravagance,  to  persuade  his  friends  to  hush 
their   reproving   voice,   and   flatter  him    that    his 

Prosperity  is  secure?  Would  the  deceit  in  the 
>nner  case  change  the  condition  of  the  patient  ?  or 
the  falsehood  in  the  latter  repnir  the  fortunes  of  the 
spendthrift  ?  How  much  greater  is  the  folly  of  the 
sinner,  who,  instead  of  turning  from  sin  to  God, 
through  faith  in  Christ,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  his 
alarms  by  abandoning  hi.s  course  of  sin,  refuses  to 
change  his  conduct,  and  asks  for  a  false  representa- 
tion of  his  condition.  He  is  walking  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  and  solicits  those  who  see  danger  to 
tell  him  that  be  is  safe.  — Janus, 

10.  Folly  of  thalr  erarliiff  for  ^oomfortlnir'' 


(2610.)  It  is  a  doleful  case,  to  see  how  light 
many  make  of  all  the  rest  of  their  distempers,  when 
once  they  think  that  they  have  so  much  grace  and 
onortification  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save 
their  souls ;  and  expect  that  preachers  should  say 
little  to  weak  Christians  but  words  of  comfort, 
setting  forth  their  happiness.  And  yet  if  one  of 
them,  when  he  hath  the  gout,  or  stone,  or  colic,  or 
dropsy,  doth  send  for  a  physician,  he  would  think 
himself  derided  or  abused  if  his  physician,  instead 
of  curing  his  disease,  should  only  comfort  him,  by 
telling  hun  that  he  is  not  dead. 

^^BaxtiT^  1615-1691. 

<a6Ti.)  Plain  truth  Is  unwelcome  to  them  be- 
cause it  is  rough,  and  grates  upon  the  quick,  and 
tells  them  of  that  which  is  troublesome  to  know, 
though  they  must  know  their  sin,  and  danger,  and 
misery,  or  else  they  can  never  escape  it ;  yet  they 
had  rather  venture  on  hell  than  hear  the  danger. 
And,  as  a  sottish  patient,  they  love  that  physician 
better  that  will  tell  them  there  is  no  danger,  and  l^t 
them  die,  than  he  that  will  tell  them,  "  Your  disease 
Is  dangerous ;  you  must  bleed,  or  vomit,  or  purge, 
or  you  will  die  !*'  Oh,  what  a  wrong  they  take  it  to 
be  told  thus  1  If  a  minister  tell  one  of  them  that 
hath  the  death-marks  of  angodliness  in  the  face  of 
his  conversation,  "  Neighbour,  I  must  deal  plainly 
with  you  ;  jtxox  state  is  sad ;  you  are  unsanctified, 
«nd  nnjnsdned,  and  in  the  slavery  of  the  devil,  and 


will  be  lost  for  ever ;  if  you  die  before  you  are  con- 
verted and  made  a  new  creature ;  and  thereforet 
turn  presently,  as  you  love  your  soul,'*  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  should  nave  a  reproachful  answer  instead 
of  thanks  and  obedience.      ^B<ixttr^  1615-1691. 

(2612.)  Are  there  not  many  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  everything  but  words  of  comfort  and  state- 
ments of  privilege  ?  They  object  to  everything  of  a 
searching  and  practical  tendency.  Their  incessant 
demand  is  for  doctrine  and  consolation.  l'>ery- 
thing  besides  this  is  legality.  This  disposiitun  is, 
though  in  a  modified  sense  of  the  text,  a  demanding 
of  smooth  things,  and  is,  in  a  measure,  asking  for 
deceit,  and  requesting  that  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
may  cease  from  before  His  people.  Such  persons 
value  themselves  as  being  believers  of  greater 
eminence,  children  in  the  family  of  God,  of  taller 
stature  and  greater  strength  than  others ;  but 
reasoning  from  analogy,  one  should  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  oldest  and  best  children  would  be 
most  anxious  to  hear  their  Father's  command,  and 
do  their  duty  by  fulfilling  His  will;  for  in  the 
families  of  men,  it  is  the  younger  and  more  ignorant 
and  petulant  that  quarrel  with  commands,  and  cxy 
after  luscious  sweets.  I1ie  strongest  mark  of  great 
grace  is  to  delight  more  than  others  in  knowing 
and  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  yet  to  think  least  of 
what  we  do.  Many  who  boast  of  their  high  attain- 
ments in  religion,  would  have  the  ministers  of  God 
leave  out  more  than  half  their  message ;  and  what 
is  this  but  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully? 
Upon  their  principles,  all  parts  of  God's  Word  but 
the  promises  are  unnecessary :  they  are  useless  to 
believers,  for  they  are  above  them  by  privilege ; 
useless  to  sinners,  for  they  are  below  them  in  respect 
to  obligation.  — James,    . 

(2613.)  Instead  of  wishing  to  know  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  their  only  wish  is  to  be  deceived  ;  in* 
stead  of  running  to  the  physician,  their  aim  is  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  do  not  need  him  % 
msiead  of  anxiously  inquiring,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?  "  they  do  not  see  their  danger  of  being 
lost  ;  instead  of  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
they  covet  to  be  let  alone.  It  is  only  by  a  faithful 
disclosure  of  their  situation  that  they  can  escape,  but 
they  will  not  hear  it.  Like  the  man  whose  home  is  on 
fire  over  his  head,  and  who  is  angfy  with  neighbours 
who  have  disturbed  his  slumbers  and  alarmed  his 
fears,  they  entreat  that  nothing  may  be  said  to  them 
about  the  quenchless  fire,  although  it  is  kindling 
around  them.  They  take  pains  to  be  lost,  and  are 
offended  with  the  persons  who  would  save  them. 

— James, 

XL  Art  not  to  ngaid  as  nsolost  wHat  Is  ]Kroflt« 
less  to  thenuslTes  parsonaUy. 

(2614.)  God  directs  the  tongue  of  His  ministers 
as  He  does  His  showers  of  rain  :  they  fall  upon  the 
face  of  a  large  compass  of  earth,  when  all  that  earth 
did  not  Tiwdi  that  rain.  For  the  refreshing  of  one 
span  of  ground,  God  lets  fall  a  whole  shower  of 
rain  ;  for  the  rectifying  of  one  soul,  God  pours  out 
the  meditations  of  the  preacher  into  such  a  subject 
as,  perchance,  little  concerns  the  rest  of  the  con« 
grcgation* 

If  thou  remember  not  all  that  was  presented  to 
thy  faith,  all  the  citations  of  places  of  Scriptures  : 
nor  all  that  was  presented  to  thy  spiritual  delight, 
all  the  sentences  of  ornament  produced  out  of  the 
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fcthert ;  yet  if  thou  rtrmember  that  which  concerned 
thy  sin  and'  thy  soul,  if  thon  meditate  upon  that, 
apply  that,  thou  hast  brought  away  all  the  sermon, 
mil  that  was  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
preached  to  thee. 

And  if  thou  have  done  so,  as  at  a  donative,  at  a 
coronation,  or  other  solemnity,  when  money  is 
thrown  among  the  people,  though  thou  light  but 
upon  one  shilling  of  tnat  money,  thou  canst  not 
think  that  all  the  rest  is  lost,  but  that  some  others 
are  the  richer  for  it,  though  thou  beest  not :  so  if 
Ihou  remember,  or  apply,  or  understand,  but  one 
part  of  the  sermon,  do  not  think  all  the  rest  to  have 
Dcen  idly,  or  unnecessarily,  or  impertinently  spoken, 
for  thou  broughtest  a  fever,  and  hast  had  thy  juleps, 
and  another  brought  a  fainting  and  a  diffident 
q;>irita  and  mutt  have  his  cordials. 

—Donn*^  1573-1631. 

19.  Slioiild  tflBcrlinliiatd  betiTMn  tratli  and 
•nor. 

(2615.)  As  a  sponge  gathereth  np  all  liquor, 
whether  it  be  ^ood  or  bad,  even  so  some  hearers 
of  sermons  receive  all  that  is  spoken,  good  and  eviL 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(2616.)  As  a  glass  window  receiveih  in  the  light 
10  soon  as  it  shineth,  and  withstandeth.every  tempest 
or  shower  that  beats  at  the  same  :  so  should  every 
Christian  hearer  be  ready  to  receive  the  light  of  the 
truth  when  he  heareth  ii  preached,  and  be  likewise 
as  careful  to  withstand  and  reject  every  error  or 
false  doctrine  that  doth  slip  from  the  preacher,  and 
which,  if  received,  will  allerward  move  a  tempest 
In  his  conscience  by  the  sense  of  God's  judgment 

— Caiwaray^  1 609. 

IS.  Mut  test  wliattliayuro  taught  by  tho  Word 
•rood. 

(2617.)  Too  much  to  blame,  then,  are  our  over- 
creidulous  multitude,  who,  hand  over  head,  admit 
and  receive  for  orthodox  whatsoever  is  propounded 
anto  them  by  their  teachers ;  and  think  this  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  any  point  they  hold.  Our 
minister  said  it,  or  such  a  preacher  delivered  it  in 
a  pulpit,  as  if  there  were  not  some  who  run  before 
they  are  sent,  and  publish  the  visions  of  their  own 
brain,  prophesying  that  which  God  never  spake. 
In  matters  civil  we  are  more  cautious  and  warv ; 
no  gold,  almost,  we  take  before  we  have  tried  it  oy 
the  touch,  or  weighed  it  in  the  balance ;  and  what 
is  the  reason  ?  b^use  there  is  much  of  it  light  and 
aau^hb  vea,  hardly  we  will  take  a  groat  without 
bowing,  bending,  nibbing  it,  and  the  like,  being 
therein  oftentimes  over-curious;  but  in  religious 
matters,  which  concern  our  faith  and  soul's  salva- 
lion,  we  are  over-careless,  albeit  we  are  forewarned 
of  many  false  prophets  that  are  gone  into  the  world, 
and  therefore  willed  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but 
to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God.  This  is 
a  great  yet  common  fault  among  us.  Were  he  an 
angel  from  heaven  that  preaches  to  thee,  yet  art 
thou  bound  to  look  into  his  doctrine  and  examine 
it,  and  not  to  take  it  upon  credit  without  he  bring 
sufficient  proof  and  warrant  for  it  (Gal.  i.  8).  Like 
food  Bereans,  see  you  search  the  Scriptures  whether 
these  things  be  so.  — N,  Rogers^  1594-1660. 

1^  "Be  T%  doera  of  tlie  Woxd»  and  not  liearan 
dBly." 

(2618.)  Idle  auditors  are  like  idle  gods,  which 
have  members  not  for  use  but  show;  like  glass 


windows  upon  stone  walls,  to  give  oraamenC« 
not  to  receive  light.  — Adorns^  1^53- 

(2619.)  Many  men  are  as  those  that  travel  hj 
water,  and  see  buildings  ashore,  and  praise  tliem  as 
they  pass  by,  but  never  enter  into  them,  never  lock 
after  them  more.  — Manion,  1620-1667. 

(2620.)  It  is  an  aphorism  in  physic^  that  the]f 
who  in  the  beginning  of  sickness  eat  much,  and 
mend  not,  fall  at  last  to  a  general  loathing  of  food. 
The  moral  is  true  in  divinity.  He  that  has  a  sck 
conscience,  and  lives  a  hearer  under  a  fruitfdl 
ministry,  if  he  grows  not  sound,  he  will  leam  to 
despise  the  word. 

Contemned  blessings  leave  room  for  corses.  He 
that  neglects  the  eood  he  may  have,  shall  find  tiie 
evil  he  would  not  nave.  Justly  he  sits  in  darkness, 
that  would  not  light  his  candle  when  the  fire  burned 
clearly. 

He  that  needs  counsel,  and  will  not  hear  it« 
destines  himself  to  misery,  and  is  the  willing  author 
of  his  own  woe.  Continue  at  a  staj  he  Guinot 
long :  if  he  could,  not  to  proceed  is  backward. 
And  this  is  as  dangerous  to  the  soul  as  the  other  to 
the  body.  Htiful  is  his  estate  that  hates  the  thing 
that  should  help  him ;  if  ever  you  see  a  drowning 
man  refuse  help,  conclude  him  a  wilful  murderer. 
When  God  affords  me  plentiful  means,  woe  be  to 
me  if  they  prove  not  profiiable !  I  had  better  bave 
a  deaf  ear  than  hear  to  neglect  or  hate  ;  to  tbe 
burying  of  such  treasures  there  belongs  a  corse  ;  to 
their  misspending,  judgments. 

-^FtiUham^  t668L 

(2621.)  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than  a  habit 
of  indolent  hearing.  Like  one  who  glances  into  a 
mirror,  and  sees  disorder  in  his  attire,  or  dust  oa 
his  face,  and  says,  "1  must  attend  to  this,*'  but 
forthwith  forgets  it,  and  hurries  out  on  his  journey  ; 
or  who,  in  the  time  of  plague,  sees  the  livid  marics 
on  his  countenance,  and  says,  I  must  take  advice 
for  this,  and  thinks  no  more  about  it  till  he  drops 
death-stricken  on  the  pavement ;  so  there  are  languid 
or  luxurious  listeners  to  the  word  of  God.  At  the 
moment,  they  say  Very  true,  or  Very  good,  and  they 
resolve  to  take  some  action  ;  but  just  as  the  mirror 
is  not  medicine, — as  even  the  glassy  pool  does  not 
remove  from  the  countenance  the  specks  which  it 
reveals,  if  merely  looked  into,  so  a  self-survey  in 
the  clearest  sermon  will  neither  erase  the  blemishes 
from  your  character,  nor  expel  the  sin-plague  from 
your  souL    (James  i.  19-25.) 

^Hamilim,  18 14-1867. 

16.  flhoold  eksmpiuy  tlie  OospeL 

(2622.)  As  it  is  the  minister's  task  to  make  known 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  in  his  pulpit,  so  it  is  jronr 
duty  to  do  the  same  in  your  lives.  The  Christian's 
life  should  put  hb  minister's  sermon  in  print ; 
he  should  preach  that  mystery  every  day  to  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours,  which  the  minister  preacheth 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  their  ears.  As  a  true- made 
dial  agrees  with  the  sun  in  its  motion,  and  as  a  well- 
drawn  picture  resembles  the  face  from  which  it  is 
taken,  so  should  thy  conversation  resemble  that 
Gospel  which  thon  professest. 

-^Gumaiij  1617-1679. 

(2623.)  The  pulpit  should  be  like  the  key-board 
of  an  oigan,  and  tne  church  tike  the  pipes.  It  if 
mv  busmess  to  oress  down  the  keys  here,  and  it  k 
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foon  to  respond  out  there.  Christian  life  ooffht 
to  be  so  ezhioitory  that  when  you  look  at  a  Christian 
yott  will  know  what  God*s  truth  is.  If  one  comes 
to  me  aiid  asks  the  meaning  of  faith,  and  humility^ 
and  charity,  I  ought  to  be  dSAt  to  point  to  one  man 
and  say,  "There  is  fiuth,"  and  to  another,  **  There 
b  humiHty,"  and  so  on  through  all  the  church  and 
all  the  graces.  Christ's  kingdom  will  not  come 
nntil  His  disciples  are  such  **  living  epistles,  known 
and  read  of  all  men."  — Beechtr. 

16^  filioiild  endeaTonr  to  rttain  vtat  they  liMX. 

(2624.)  TIiOQ  must  be  a  retentive  hearer ;  wiih- 
out  this  the  work  will  ever  be  to  begin  again. 
Truths'  to  a  forgetful  hearer  are  as  a  seal  set  on 
water,  the  impression  lasts  no  longer  than  the  seal 
it  on  I  the  sermon  once  done,  all  is  undone. 

'•^Gumall^  1617-1679. 

f2625.)  Be  not  only  attentive  in  hearing,  but  re- 
tentive after  hearing.  "We  ought  to  give  the 
more  diligent  heed  to  the  things  we  have  heard, 
lest  at  any  time  we  let  them  slip  " — lest  we  should 
let  them  run  out,  as  water  out  of  a  sieve.  If  the 
ground  doth  not  retain  the  seed  sown  into  it,  there 
can  be  no  good  crop.  Some,  have  memories  like 
leaking  vessels,  the  sermons  they  hear  are  presently 
eone^  and  then  there  it  no  good  done. 

-^Wattm^  1696. 

(2626.)  "Let  these  savings  (saith  Christ)  sink 
down  into  your  ears."  In  the  original  it  Is,  Put 
these  sayings  into  vour  ears,  as  a  man  that  would 
hide  a  jewel  from  being  stolen  locks  it  up  safe  in 
hb  chest.  Let  them  sink ;  the  word  must  not  only 
fall  as  dew  that  wets  the  leaf,  but  as  rain  which 
soaks  to  the  root  of  the  trec^  and  makes  it  fructify. 

'^Waison^  1696. 

(2627.)  If  yon  would  hear  the  word  aright,  be  not 
only  attentive,  but  retentive.  Lay  the  word  up  in 
your  memories  and  hearts.  "The  seed  on  the 
ground  are  they,  who,  having  heard  the  word,  keep 
It."  The  Greek  word  for  "  to  keep,"  signiBes  "  to 
bold  the  word  fast,  that  it  do  not  run  from  us."  If 
the  seed  be  not  kept  in  the  ground,  but  is  presently 
washed  away,  it  is  sown  to  fittle  purpose :  so  if  the 
word  preached  be  not  kept  in  your  memories  and 
hearts,  it  is  preached  in  vain.  Many  people  have 
memories  like  leaky  vessels,  the  word  goes  out  at 
fiut  at  it  comes  in,  how  can  it  profit  ?  If  a  trea- 
sure be  put  into  a  diest  and  the  chest  not  locked,  it 
may  easily  be  taken  out :  a  bad  memory  is  like  a 
chest  without  a  lock,  the  devil  can  easily  take  out 
all  the  treasure.  "  Then  comes  the  devil  and  takes 
away  the  word  out  of  their  hearts."  Labour  to 
keep  in  memory  the  truths  yon  hear  :  the  things  we 
esteem  we  are  not  so  apt  to  forget  "  Will  a  oride 
forget  her  jewels  ?"  "  Can  a  maid  forget  her  orna- 
ments?" Did  we  prise  the  word  more,  we  should 
not  soon  forget  it.  — Watum^  1696. 

IT.  OontfOattont  ftnr  dltooazmgvd  hearert. 

(i.)  In  hearing  the  word,  however  imperfectly^  tee 
St  least  obey  Goii  command, 

(2628.)  Afflicted  consciences  olject,  that  they 
find  so  many  corruptions  in  their  hearing  of  God's 
word,  and  perform  these  duties  with  so  numifold 
and  gross  imperfections,  having  their  minds  wholly 
distracted  with  wandering  and  wicked  thou^h%  yea 
sometimes  with  impious  imaginations  and  rebellious 
Uasphcmies  j  and  when  they  are  at  the  best,  receiv- 


ing these  glad  tidings  with  such  drowsy  duhiess  and 
spiritual  deadness,  such  hardness  of  heart,  and 
loathing  weariness,  that  they  are  so  far  from  profit- 
ing by  these  holy  exercises,  as  that  they  are  fully 
persuaded  all  they  do  is  turned  into  sin ;  and  there- 
fore it  were  much  better  for  them  utterly  to  neglect 
and  omit  these  religious  duties,  than  by  performing 
them  to  increase  the  number  of  their  sins,  and  the 
fearful  measure  of  their  just  condemnation.  To 
which  I  answer,— 

To  hear  the  word  of  God  is  not  a  Uiing  arbitrary 
and  indifferent,  but  a  part  of  that  service  which  God 
necessarily  requires  to  be  performed  by  us.  And, 
therefore,  though  we  grievously  sin  in  the  doing  of 
ity  yet  we  must  do  it  still,  seeing  we  cannot  so 
heinously  sin  in  the  hearing  of  the  word,  if  we 
endeavour  to  hear  it  as  reverently  and  profitably  at 
we  can;  as  we  shall  if  we  neglect  it  altogether.  For 
it  it  a  less  sin  to  fail  in  the  manner  of  doin^,  than 
to  omit  the  main  dutv  itself;  to  sin  of  infirmity  be* 
cause  we  can  do  no  better ;  than  of  wilfulness  and 
Diligence  by  not  doing  what  we  catu  For  what 
father  would  not  take  it  better  at  his  child's  hand, 
if  he  perform  the  duty  which  he  has  enjoined,  though 
it  be  never  so  ill  and  imperfectly  done,  if  he  knows 
tliat  he  has  used  his  best  endeavour,  than  that  he 
should  utterly  neglect  it,  and  excuse  his  negligence 
by  his  iitability  to  do  it  in  such  perfection  as  hit 
£sther  required  ?  — Downame^  1644. 

(2.)  Our  imperfect  hearing  prepares  us  for  a  mc9e 
ferfict  service  of  God, 

(2629.)  We  know  that  the  cunning  scribe  requirr;? 
his  scholar  should  exercise  his  hand,  though  for  the 
present  he  do  but  blot  paper  and  spoil  pens,  because 
this  small  loss  is  recompensed  by  a  greater  gain, 
and  by  practice  he  is  brought  nom  bungling  to 
perfect  skill.  And  so  the  Lord  will  have  His  young 
novices  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  art  of  hearing, 
though  at  first  their  loss  seems  to  exceed  their  gain, 
because  in  time  it  will  turn  to  their  greater  advan- 
tage, as  being  the  means  to  bring  them  to  more 
perfection,  arid  is  content  that  they  should  by  show- 
mg  their  infirmities  and  corruptions  displease  Him 
for  a  while,  that  they  may  learn  the  way  to  please 
Him  for  ever. 

The  sick  man  who  has  lost  his  appetite  and 
loathes  the  sight  of  meat,  if  he  eat  thereof  is  made 
more  sick  and  weak  in  his  present  sense  and  feeling, 
but  yet  afterwards  he  finds  by  experience  that  it  was 
the  means  whereby  he  recovered  his  health  and 
strength.  And  so  being  sick  in  sin,  we  have  no 
desire  to  feed  on  this  spiritual  food,  but  through 
the  hardness  of  our  hearts  loathe  this  heavenly 
manna,  and  if  we  taste  thereof  (judging  according 
to  our  present  sense  and  feeling)  we  are  ready  to 
cry  out  that  ouir  sickness  of  sin  and  gross  corruptions 
are  rather  increased  than  abated ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
food  whereby  presently  we  live,  and  for  the  time  to 
come  wax  hesithy  and  strong  in  virtue  and  godli- 

-^Downamc^  1^44- 


(3.)  In  hearings  omr  sinfulness  is  not  created,  but 
revealed. 

(263a)  Some  complain  that  the  more  they  hear 
the  greater  are  their  sins  and  rebellion  against  God. 
In  this  they  much  deceive  themselves.  For  the 
word  of  God  does  not  make  them  more  sinful ;  but 
whereas  heretofore  they  lived  in  carnal  security  and 
hardness  of  heart,  having  their  understandings 
darkened,  and  their  consciences  senred  so  that  they 
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eonld  neither  see  nor  feel  their  sins,  though  they 
were  manifold  and  grievous ;  now  the  word  of  God 
made  effectual  by  the  inward  operation  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  like  a  glorious  light  having  dispelled  the 
dark  foggy  mists  of  ignorance,  and  illuminated  their 
understandings  with  the  knowledge  of  God*s  law, 
they  better  aiscern  their  sins  and  miserable  estate 
than  in  former  timet.  And  this  the  Apostle  Paul 
•hows  unto  us  in  his  own  example  (Rom.  vii.  9,  10, 
13).  l*he  preaching  of  the  law  does  not  make  us 
more  sinful,  but  reveals  those  sins  unto  us  which 
before  we  discerned  not ;  as  the  sun  shining  upon 
some  filthy  place  does  not  make  it  so  filthy,  but 
only  makes  it  manifest  which  was  not  seen  in  the 
dark.  *   ^--Downame^  1644. 

(4.)  Omr  genu  tf  imperfectwm  sAeuU  makt  us 
m^re  tottsiant  in  Aearing, 

(2631.)  When  Satan  objects  our  unfitness  to  hear, 
because  otur  ears  are  dull,  our  eyes  blind,  our  hearts 
hard,  and  our  wills,  affections,  and  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  our  bodies  and  souls  wholly  cor- 
rupted and  disordered,  this  must  not  move  us  to 
o^lect  the  hearing  of  God*s  word,  but  to  become 
hearers  thereof  with  more  care  and  diligence.  For 
it  is  the  two-edged  sword  of  the  Spirit^  which  will 
pierce  and  make  way  for  itself  to  enter,  and  will 
Duild  a  lodging  for  itself  to  dwell  in.  It  is  not  only 
a  guide  to  those  that  see,  but  a  precious  eye-salve 
to  give  sight  unto  those  bom  blind.  It  is  not 
only  the  heavenly  dew  which  makes  God*s  graces 
to  spring  in  us,  but  also  that  divine  seed  which 
gives  them  being  and  rooting  ir.  our  hearts.  It  is 
not  onlv  the  food  of  our  soub  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease that  strength  which  we  already  have,  but  also 
that  immortal  seed  by  which  we  are  first  begotten 
unto  God  and  bom  again,  who  before  were  dead  in 
our  sins ;  and  that  excellent  physic  of  our  souls  by 
which  they  are  purged  from  their  corruptions  and 
restored  to  health,  who  before  were  deadly  sick  in 
sin.  It  makes  us  first  to  will  that  which  is  good, 
and  then  further  to  desire  it.  It  gives  us  life  who 
before  were  dead  in  our  sins,  and  then  preserves  this 
life.  It  begets  and  begins  £sith  and  sanctification 
and  all  other  graces  in  us ;  and  being  begotten  and 
begun  it  strengthens  and  increases  them.  And  there- 
fore, let  not  Satan  dissuade  us  from  the  hearing  of 
God*s  word  because  of  our  sins,  un worthiness,  and 
unfitness.  For  as  it  is  a  notable  means  ordained  of 
God  for  the  increasing  of  grace  where  it  already  is, 
so  it  is  no  less  effectual  tor  the  begetting  of  mces 
where  it  never  was.  — DowMame,  i^4- 

(2632.)  There  is  no  wise  man  that  will  neglect  his 
trade  because  he  is  poor,  but  rather  this  will  move 
him  to  be  more  painful  therein,  as  being  the  means 
whereby  he  may  become  rich.  Neither  do  men 
refuse  all  nourishment,  because  they  have  empty 
and  hungry  stomachs,  but  do  more  earnestly  desire 
meats  that  they  may  be  filled  and  satisfied.  Yea, 
even  those  whose  stomachs  are  weak  do  not  al- 
together refuse  their  food,  but  eat  something  to 
sharpen  their  appeiile,  and  so  by  little  and  little  in 
using  their  stomachs  they  get  stomachs.  Let  us 
follow  the  like  practice,  and  when  we  perceive  our 
beggarliness  in  God's  graces,  let  us  more  earnestly 
labour  after  this  heavenly  treasure  and  precious 
pearl,  that  we  may  be  made  rich.  When  we  feel 
our  emptiness  of  all  virtue  and  goodness,  let  us 
■lore  eagerly  hunger  after  this  spiritual  manna  that 
we  may  be  filled  and  satisfied.     When  we  find  out 


appetite  weak  and  our  stomachs  indisposed  to  eit 
of  this  heavenly  food,  let  us  a  little  force  our«lvei 
against  the  appetite,  or  use  all  good  means  to 
strength  it :  and  so  we  shall  find  that  the  oftenec 
we  eat,  the  oftener  we  shall  desire,  the  more  we 
hear  the  word  of  God,  the  more  we  shall  desire  to 
hear,  and  the  greater  benefit  we  shall  rctreive  by  iL 
Whereas  neglect  of  hearing  will  make  us  every  day 
more  unfit  to  hear,  even  as  long  alstincnce  doih 
quite  spoil  the  stomach.  — Dinonauu^  1644. 


(5.)  Our  very  weakuiss  may  rtudtr 
more  aeeepiable  to  God, 

(2633.)  If  a  soldier  being  strong  and  valiant  do  in 
all  encounters  go  awav  with  victory  and  triumph,  it 
is  no  great  wonder  if  at  his  captain's  command  he 
hazard  the  combat,  because  his  success  whets  his 
courage  and  heartens  him  to  any  attempt.  But  if 
another,  who  bein^weak  and  feeble,  has  continually 
in  every  fight  received  wounds  and  foils,  doth  wil- 
lingly as  often  as  his  captain  appoints  him  enter  Che 
field,  and  stand  to  it  m  all  encounters,  having  no 
confidence  in  his  own  strength  or  hope  of  good 
success,  only  in  obedience  to  his  captain's  command, 
surely  such  an  one  is  no  less  to  be  admired  fur  his 
love  and  duty  in  attempting,  than  to  be  pitied  for 
his  weakness  and  inability  in  performing  ;  and  ex- 
ceeding the  other  as  much  in  submissive  obedience, 
as  he  IS  exceeded  by  him  in  strength  and  power, 
his  weak  endeavours  must  needs  please  his  com- 
mander. And  so  it  is  no  great  wonder  if  those  who 
are  strong  in  God*s  graces  do  willingly  perform  unto 
Him  that  service  He  reqiures,  and  resist  Satan  after 
they  have  often  put  him  to  flight  But  if  one  who  is  by 
reason  of  his  weakness  continually  foiled,  and  over- 
come of  sin  in  all  his  services  wherein  he  is  emplojred. 
be,  notwithstanding,  Ftill  ready  at  God's  command 
to  attempt  the  per^rmance  of  any  duty,  and,  as  it 
were,  wounded  and  maimed,  doth  endure  the  conflict 
only  in  love  and  obedience  to  the  Lord  of  h'^ts, 
surely  this  service  must  needs  be  acceptable  to  God, 
and  in  the  end  He  wiil  so  rescue  him  with  the  power 
of  His  Spirit,  that  he  shnll  obtain  the  victory,  and 
make  him  as  commendable  in  the  time  to  come  for 
his  strength  and  abilities,  as  he  was  before  for  hii 
ol)edience  and  duty.  — Douenante^  1644. 

18.  When  all  Mtnii  loit,  sraoh  really  may  be 
gained. 

(2634.)  We  know  that  the  seed  does  not  presently 
brin^  forth  fruit  when  it  is  cast  into  the  ground,  but 
first  It  seems  to  rot  and  perish,  and  then  it  sprouts 
up  in  a  green  blade,  and  then  it  bears  an  ear,  and  a 
great  increase  and  much  fruit.  And  so  it  fares 
sometimes  in  hearing  the  word  of  God.  For  at 
first  it  seems  quite  lost  and  perished,  l)eing  sown  in 
some  grounds,  and  yet  afterwards  it  brings  forth 
not  only  a  fair  green  blade  of  an  outvrard  profession, 
but  also  a  great  increase  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  true 
godliness. 

So  also  the  sick  patient,  taking  sovereign  physic, 
is  not  presently  cured,  nay,  instead  of  feeling  any 
ease  thereby  he  is  made  much  more  sick  in  his  owa 
sense  and  feeling ;  and  yet  after  the  physic  has  s 
little  while  wrought  with  him,  and  purged  htm  of 
some  superfluous  and  hurtful  humours,  he  finds 
some  amendment,  and  so,  by  little  and  little,  he  if 
restored  to  his  former  health.  And  so  it  is  also  with 
the  spiritually  sick  patient.  He  does  not  always 
presently  find  ease  and  quiet  peace  of  conscience ; 
nay,  many  times  he  is  tormented  and  vexed  after 
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he  liM  leoeived  the  ipiritttal  ph3rsic  of  the  soul— 
Che  word  of  God,  more  than  ever  in  former  times. 
But  jet,  notwithstanding,  in  process  of  time,  when 
this  physic  has  effectually  wrought  with  him,  it 
purges  him  from  his  filthy  corruptions,  and 
itrei^;thens  him  in  all  grace  and  godliness. 

And,  therefore,  though  we  presently  fee!  no 
profitable  fruits  of  hearing,  let  not  this  discourage 
OS  from  hearing ;  nay,  rather  let  it  serve  as  a  sharp 
spur  to  prick  us  forward  with  more  diligence,  and 
let  us  join  therewith  hearty  prayer,  desiring  the 
Lord  to  water  the  seed  of  His  word  sown  in  our 
hearts  with  the  dew  of  His  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then 
vodottbtedly  in  the  end  the  Lord  will  hear  us,  and 
to  our  exceeding  comfort  show  unto  us  the  plenti- 
ful fruits  of  all  our  labours.      — Dvwname^  1644. 

(a63C)  Even  when  the  Christian  through  wealc- 
sa  ol  memory  cannot  remember  the  very  words 
he  bears,  to  repeat  them;  yet  then  he  keeps  the 
power  and  savour  of  them  in  his  spirit,  as  when 
Mgar  is  dissolved  in  wine^  yon  cannot  see  it,  but 
ou  may  taste  it  What  meat  is  eaten  and  digested. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  as  it  was  received,  but  the  man 
is  cheered  and  strengthened  by  it,  more  able  to 
walk  and  work  than  before,  by  which  you  may  Imow 
it  Is  not  lost;  so  you  may  taste  the  truths  the 
Christian  heard,  in  his  spirit,  see  them  in  his  life. 
Perhaps  if  you  ask  him  what  the  particulars  were 
the  mmister  had  about  fiiith,  mortification,  repent- 
ance, and  the  like,  he  cannot  tell  you ;  yet  this  you 
may  find,  his  heart  is  more  broken  for  sin,  more 
enabled  to  rely  on  the  promises,  and  now  weuied 
from  the  world.  As  that  good  woman  answered 
one  that,  coming  from  sermon,  asked  her  what  she 
temembered  of  the  sermon  ?  said,  She  could  not  at 
present  recall  much,'  but  she  beard  that  which 
should  make  her  reform  some  things  as  soon  as  she 
came  homa.  ^^Gurfuili,  1617-1679, 

(2636.)  "I  should  be  most  thankful  were  I  like 
you,"  said  the  Funnel  to  the  Bottle;  "you  keep 
all  that  is  poured  into  you ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  can 
bold  nothing  I  All  goes  out  again  as  fast  as  it  comes 
hL" 

"  And,  what  of  it  ?  "  said  the  Bottle. 

**  Therefore,  of  course,  all  is  lost  on  me  I "  an- 
gweicd  the  Funnel. 

"That  cannot  be,  assuredly,  my  dear  friend, 
whatever  you  suppose,"  replied  the  Bottle,  "for, 
whilst  yon  are  moistened  by  what  ^ou  receive-- 
which  also  refreshes  you  at  the  time,  and  the 
savour  is  left  behind  on  you  afterwards — ^you  gain 
the  benefit  of  what  is  conveyed,  although  the  fulness 
cannot  possibly  be  retained,  as  you  desire." 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  retain  the  sermon  I  heard  I  but 
it  always  goes  from  my  memory  as  fast  as  the  words 
enter  my  ears  I "  is  often  the  lamentation  of  a 
desiring  soul ;  who  therefore  argues  most  unfavour- 
ably by  itself  spiritually.  But,  as  the  water  pass- 
ing through  the  wool  cleanses  it,  while  the  wool 
fetains  not  the  water,  so  the  spiritual  mind  may  be 
refreshed  and  purified  when  the  memory  cannot 
UiDg  home  the  recollection  of  the  word. 

(2637.)  Bishop  Hoskyns  of  old  time  thus  encoo- 
rages  those  readers  and  hearers  of  the  word  who, 
though  earnest  in  their  desires,  yet  sometimes  &il 
fai  their  efforts  to  keep  in  memory  the  lively  oracles : 
"  I  have  heard  of  one  who,  returning  from  an 
^ftifiing  sennon,  highly  commended  it  to  some^ 


and  being  demanded  what  he  remembered  of  it* 
answered  :  *'  Truly  I  remember  nothing  at  all ;  Imt 
only  while  I  heard  it,  it  made  me  resolve  to  live 
better ;  and  so,  by  God's  grace,  I  wilL" 

There  is  a  story  to  the  same  purpose  of  one  who 
complained  to  a  holy,  aged  man,  that  he  was  dis- 
couraged from  reading  the  Scriptures,  because  he 
could  fasten  nothiiur.upon  his  memory.  The  old 
hermit  bade  him  tSut  an  earthen  pitcher  and  fill  it 
with  water.  He  then  bade  him  empty  it  again  and 
wipe  it  clean,  that  nothing  shoula  remain  in  iL 
This  being  done,  '*  Now,"  said  he,  "  though  there 
being  nothing  of  the  water  remaining  in  it,  jret  the 
pitcher  is  cleaner  than  it  was  before  ;  so  though  thy 
memory  retain  nothing  of  the  word  thou  readest,  vet 
thy  heart  b  cleaner  for  its  very  passage  through. 
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1.  Zi anatnral Initlnot  of  tbe iww USk 
(2638.)  The  hearts  of  believers  are  carried  oat  lo 
desire  the  word  of  communion  with  God  from 
mstmct^  and  not  from  any  outward  inducement. 
The  cause  of  the  natural  appetite  is  not  persuasion 
and  discourse,,  but  inclination ;  not  argument,  but 
nature.  Appetite  n  an  effect  of  life.  As  new-bom 
babes  desire  the  milk,  not  hy  instruction  tmt 
instinct,  without  a  teacher ;  as  all  creatures  desire 
to  preserve  that  life  which  they  have,  and  therefore 
run  by  a  natural  propension  to  the  teats  of  their 
dams ;  as  trees  that  receive  life  from  the  earth  and 
sun  stretch  out  their  branches  to  receive  the  sun, 
and  strike  deep  their  roots  into  the  earth  which 
brought  them  forth  ;  and  as  the  chicken  is  no 
sooner  out  of  the  shell,  but  it  shrouds  itself  under 
the  feathers  of  the  hen ;  and  the  little  lamb  runs  to 
its  dam  though  there  may  be  a  thousand  sheep  of 
the  same  wool  and  colour,  as  if  it  said,  Hert  I  le- 
ceived  what  I  have,  and  here  I'll  seek  what  I  want 
—so  by  such  a  native^  inbred  desire  do  the  saints 
run  to  God's  word,  and  seek  a  supply  of  strength 
and  nourishment ;  and  the  desire  is  very  strong  imd 
vehement — "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
that  will  I  seek  aAer,''^&c.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  ?  You  may  as  well  ask  what  teacheth  the  young 
lambs  to  suck,  and  what  teacheth  the  chicken  to 
run  under  the  wing  of  the  hen,  as  who  taught  the 
regenerate  to  long  tor  the  word.  It  is  the  instinct 
of  a  spiritual  nature.  And  it  shows  that  all  who  do 
not  *' desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,"  and 
have  no  such  kindly  appetite  for  the  ordinances^ 
who  can  relish  nothing  but  meats  and  drinks,  busi- 
ness, wealth,  vaniliea— were  never  acquainted  with 
the  new  nature.  — .S^^r,  i&^a 

i.  Itt  UnporUiiM. 

(2639.)  There  is  more  hope  of  the  worst  professor 
that  hears  the  word,  and  attends  unto  it,  than  of 
the  haX  of  civil  [moral]  men  that  in  profaneness  of 
heart  refuse  it.  .  .  .  If  thou  seest  two  men  most 
dangerously  sick  of  divers  diseases,  and  all  mortal 
except  they  be  cured,  and  on^  of  them  putting  him- 
self under  the  phvsidan's  hand,  the  other  rejecting 
both  physic  ana  the  physician  ;  whether  of  these  is 
more  likely  to  be  restored  and  live  ?  Is  not  he  that 
takes  the  receipt  and  medicine  that  is  ministered  ? 
So  is  it  in  the  sickness  of  the  soul.  If  we  hearken 
to  the  word,  which  is  a  spiritual  medicine  to  heal 
evexy  malady,  we  may  be  reclaimed. 

^Attend^  i6t8. 
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(964a)  "Despise  not  propheqr,  qaench  not  the 
Spirit"  The  coupling  of  theie  things  together 
shows  that  if  we  despise  prophecy,  we  quench  the 
Spirit ;  as  fire  goes  out  not  only  by  pouring  on 
water,  but  by  neglecting  to  stir  and  blow  it  up.  To 
expect  help  from  God  when  we  are  iluggish,  is  to 
tempt  Christ,  and  put  Him  still  upon  a  miraculous 
way  to  heal  and  cure  our  distempers.  Who  will 
bring  bread  and  meat  to  a  sluggard's  bed  who 
will  not  arise  to  labour  for  it,  or  will  not  rise  at 
least  to  fetch  it?  Therefore,  it' we  will  not  attend 
vpon  God  in  the  means  of  grace,  He  will  not  bring 
iu  that  help,  comfort,  and  support  that  otherwise 
we  might  have.  — AianUn^  1620-1667. 

(2641.)  Some  hare  indaed  been  converted  by 
leading,  as  Luther,  Augustine,  Junius,  and  others 
confess  they  were;  but  most  commonly  it  is  by 
hearing  that  men's  souls  come  to  live  (Kom.  x.  14). 
There  ts  a  blessing  for  readers ;  and  there  may  bd  a 
fish  or  two  caught  in  the  net  that  is  let  down  in  a 
heap,  but  that  is  rare ;  it  is  not  the  net  lapped  up 
together,  but  haled  out  at  length  and  spread  all 
abroad,  that  bringeth  in  the  draught :  so  it  is  the 
spreading  out  the  word,  the  dilatine  on  the  matter 
m  hand,  which  usually  calcheth  souTa. 

— SwinttacJk^  X673. 

(2642.)  If  thon  wouldst  attain  to  divine  know- 
ledge, wait  on  the  ministry  of  the  word.  As  for 
those  who  neglect  this,  and  come  not  where  the 
word  is  preached,  they  do  like  one  that  should  turn 
his  back  on  the  sun,  that  he  may  see  it ;  if  thou 
wouldst  know  God,  come  where  He  hath  appointed 
thee  to  learn.  Indeed,  where  the  means  are  not, 
God  hath  extraordinary  ways ;  as  a  father,  if  no 
school  in  town,  will  teach  his  child  at  home ;  but  if 
there  be  a  public  school,  thither  he  sends  him. 
"  Goii  makes  manifest,  saith  Paul,  ike  savour  of  His 
ktuwlfdj^  fy  us  in  everyplace,*  Let  men  talk  of 
the  Spint  what  they  please :  he  will  at  last  be  found 
a  quencher  of  the  Spirit  that  is  a  despiser  of  pro* 
phecy  ;  they  both  stand  close  together.  "  Quench 
not  the  Spirit^  cUspiu  not  ^phesying^ 

— GurnaU^  1617-1679. 

(2643. )  Ohjectian,  "  I  can  profit  as  much  by  stay- 
ing at  home  and  reading  the  Scripture  or  some  good 
book  ;  it  is  the  word  of  God  which  they  preach,  and 
it  is  that  which  I  read  at  home.  The  books  that 
are  written  by  learned  men  are  better  than  the  ser« 
mens  that  are  preached  by  our  ministers." 

Answer,  What  foolish  pretences  are  these  agidnst 
the  plain  command  of  God  and  our  own  necessary 
duty !  When  God  hath  appointed  you  your  duty, 
will  He  allow  you  to  forsake  it  upon  your  own 
reason,  as  if  you  were  wiser  than  ood,  and  knew 
what  Mrill  profit  yon  better  than  He  ?  If  your  phy- 
sician give  you  a  medicine,  and  bid  you  take  it  for 
the  cure  of  your  disease,  will  you  be  wiser  than  he, 
and  say,  Why  may  not  such  and  such  a  thing  serve 
my  turn  as  well,  or  better  ?  If  you  will  needs  be  your 
own  physician,  and  forsake  God's  direction,  and 
cure  yourselves,  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  what 
will  become  of  it?  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a 
sottish  sinner  should  think  himself  wiser  than  God, 
and  take  upon  him  to  mend  His  word,  and  find  out 
a  better  way  to  heaven  than  He  hath  prescribed 
-Aim.  .  •  . 

Is  it  not  horrible  pride  in  you  to  think  that  you 
aie  able  to  understand  the  word  of  God  as  well 


without  a  teacher  as  with  one  ?  The  eonncli  adi 
to  Philip,  when  he  asked  him  whether  he  under- 
stood what  he  read,  "How  can  I  except  some 
man  should  guide  me?"  And  yet  you  think  you 
can  read  the  word  at  home  as  profitably  withoat  a 
guide  ;  as  if  your  children  that  go  to  school  should 
say,  *'  We  have  the  same  books  at  home,  and  there- 
fore we  will  not  go  to  school ;  our  master  doth 
but  teach  us  grammar,  and  other  books,  and  these 
we  can  read  at  home."  You  are  wise  men,  that 
know  no  more  of  your  own  ignorance  ;  and  humUe 
men,  that  think  you  have  no  need  of  teaching ;  as 
if  God  had  appointed  His  minisfers  and  ordinances 
in  vain.  — Baxter^  161 5-1691. 

fl.  Slioiild  tw  pxmefclsad  eonstantly. 

(2644.)  The  apostle  exhorts,  "  Let  the  woid  of 
Christ  dwell  in  you,"  because  it  must  not  take  op  a 
night's  lodging  and  so  be  gone,  but  it  must  have 
a  continual  residence  and  abode  in  our  hearts^ 
lliough  the  ground  be  good,  yet  it  roust  have  the 
former  and  tne  latter  ram  to  make  it  fertile :  and 
yet  many  of  us  think  to  grow  green  with  one  shower, 
and  to  go  unto  heaven  with  one  sermon. 

^Uenry  Smith,  1593. 

(2645.)  It  is  the  glory  of  God's  word,  not  that  it 
Is  come,  but  that  it  shall  remain  for  ever :  it  is  the 
glory  of  a  Christian,  not  that  he  has  heard,  bot 
ttiat  he  desires  to  hear  still.  Are  the  angels  weaxy 
of  looking  on  that  face  of  God  which  they  looked 
on  yesterday  ?  Or  are  the  saints  wearying  of  singing 
that  song  which  they  sung  to  God's  gK>ry  jrester- 
day  ?  And  is  not  that  Hallelujah,  that  song  which 
is  their  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  which 
shall  be  their  song  world  without  end,  called  still 
**a  new  song"? 

Do  not  you  be  weary  of  hearing  those  thingi 
whidi  yott  have  heard  Irom  others  before. 

-^Donne,  1573-1631. 

(2646.)  A  bucket  may,  for  want  of  use  and  by 
standing  dry,  be  so  fiill  of  slits  and  rifls  that  all  the 
water  you  take  up  with  it  runneth  out ;  yet  the  often 
di|H>ing  it  into  the  well,  and  filling  it  with  water, 
will  make  it  moister  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
been,  and  more  retentive.  Thus  it  is  with  our 
memories  in  the  things  concemin£  God  and  the 
good  of  our  souls,  being  very  brittle  and  pertuse, 
they  will  hold  very  little  or  nothing  at  all ;  this 
must,  therefore,  be  matter  of  great  necessity  to  hear 
often,  that  the  frequent  inculcation  of  the  same 
things  may  imprint  that  in  our  mind  by  often  hear- 
ing,  which  others  of  more  happy  memories  have 
got  at  the  first  -^Gimge,  1575-1655. 

(2647.)  Children  cannot  suck  long  at  a  time,  nor 
digest  much;  and  therefore  they  need  the  more 
frequent  returns  of  their  meals.  Such  children  are 
as  believers  in  this  world.  "  Precept  must  be  upon 
precept,  line  upon  line."  The  breast  of  the  word 
must  be  often  drawn,  or  else  they  cannot  be 
nourished.  — Cumall,  1617-1679^ 

(2648.)  We  should  take  the  present  opportunities 
of  our  souls,  to  hear  and  learn  as  Mary  did.  She 
stands  not  cavilling  like  our  full-stomach  hearen 
that  ask.  How  can  you  prove  that  I  am  bound  to 
hear  such  a  lecture,  or  to  come  to  church  and  hear 
a  sermon  twice  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  to  come  to 
the  minister  to  ask  advice,  or  be  instructed  by  him? 
No  more  than  a  hungry  man  will  ask.  How  proif 
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yoa  that  U  b  my  daty  to  eat  erexy  day  ?  Or  than  a 
rick  man  will  say.  How  prove  you  that  I  am  bound 
to  leek  to  the  physician,  to  go  or  send  to  his  house, 
and  to  look  after  him  ?  As  there  is  much  in  the 
very  new  nature,  and  health,  and  relish  of  a  gracious 
soul,  to  decide  such  controversies  as  these  without 
any  subtlety  of  argument,  so  a  Christian's  prudence 
and  care  of  his  sidvation  will  tell  him,  tluit  when 
Christ  hath  a  voice  to  speak  to  him,  it  beseemeth 
him  to  have  an  ear  to  hear ;  and  that  the  sermon 
telleth  the  hearer  the  season  of  his  duty,  and  the 
offer  of  a  mercy  telleth  when  it  is  our  duty  to  accept 
it,  without  any  other  more  particular  obligation; 
unless  when  we  can  truly  say  as  before  God,  that  some 
duty  that  at  that  time  i^  greater  hindereih  us.  These 
are  ea^  cjuestions  to  those  that  savour  the  things 
of  the  SpiriL  When  Christ  is  speaking,  Mary  will 
be  hearing  ;  and  lesser  things  shall  not  oadl  her  off. 

— Baxttr^  1615-1691. 

«.  numld  be  praMdaa  tqr  appropitftte  prepara- 
tion. 

(2649.)  A  man  will  not  keep  the  Sabbath  in  his 
working  apparel,  but  will  put  on  his  richest  jewels, 
and  array  hhnself  in  his  best  attire ;  and  yet  we 
make  no  scruple  at  all  to  come  unto  the  Sabbath*s 
exercise  with  a  profane,  and  a  wicked,  and  our 

working-day  heart  "^Henry  Smithy  1593* 

*• 

(2650.)  If  we  preach  to  hard  hearts,  it  is  like 
•hooting  against  a  brazen  wall,  the  word  doth  not 
enter ;  it  is  like  setting  a  gold  seal  upon  marble 
which  takes  no  impression.  Oh,  come  to  the  word 
preached  with  a  melting  frame  of  heart  1  it  is  the 
melting  wax  receives  the  stamp  of  the  seal ;  when 
the  heart  is  in  a  melting  frame,  it  will  better  receive 
the  stamp  of  the  word  preached.  When  Paul's 
heart  was  melted  and  broken  for  sin,  then  "  I  x)rd, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  Come  not  hither 
with  hard  hearts ;  who  can  expect  a  crop  when  the 
seed  is  sown  upon  stony  ground  ? 

(2651.)  Be  acquainted  with  the  failings  of  your 
hearts  and  lives,  and  come  on  purpose  to  get  direc- 
tions and  helps  against  those  particular  failings. 
You  will  not  know  what  medicine  you  need,  much 
less  how  to  use  it,  if  you  know  not  what  aileth  you. 
Know  what  duties  yon  omit  or  carelessly  perform, 
and  know  what  sins  yon  are  most  guilty  of,  and  say 
when  you  go  out  of  doors,  1  go  to  Christ  for  physic 
for  my  own  disease.  I  hope  to  hear  something 
before  I  come  back  which  may  help  me  more 
against  this  sin,  and  fit  me  better  for  my  duty,  or 
provoke  me  more  effectually.  Are  those  men  like 
to  practise  Christ's  direction  that  either  know  not 
their  disease^  or  love  it  and  would  not  have  it  cured  ? 

— Baxter^  16x5-1691. 

(2652.)  There  Is  a  great  difference  between  a 
person  who  comes  to  diurch  on  Sunday  morning 
with  his  heart  hard  from  the  world,  and  full  ol 
worklly  cares,  and  running  on  his  business  or  his 
pleasure  all  the  time  of  service,  and  another  who 
comes  from  his  sacred  devotion,  from  his  reading 
of  the  Bible,  from  his  solemn  meditation  on  its 
truths,  from  his  earnest  prayer  that  God  would  bless 
the  worship  of  His  house.  Now,  how  differently 
will  these  two  engage  in  the  worship  of  our  Lord  ! 
The  one  comes  wiSi  his  soul  ready  warmed  (as  it 
were)  to  offer  sacrifice ;  the  fire  is  already  burning 
on  the  altar.    The  other  comes  with  his  soul  cold 


and  hard ;  and,  instead  of  beginning  at  once  to 
worship,  he  needs  first  to  try  and  begin  to  get  ready 
to  do  sa  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  very  same 
words  which  seem  weary  and  heartless  to  the  un- 
prepared worshipper,  should  be  full  of  interest  and 
life  to  the  prepared  one?  I  wish  heartily,  my 
friends,  that  we  were  all  more  eamestlv  set  to  pre« 
pare  before  coming  to  God's  house  I  It  is  curious, 
that  with  the  needfulness  of  preparation  so  plain 
and  so  pressing,  it  should  be  so  much  neglected. 
Really  tiie  thing  is  too  plain. 

You  know  it  would  never  do  to  bring  out  a  loco- 
motive engine  without  anv  fire  in  its  furnace,  and 
without  any  steam  in  its  boiler,  and  fasten  it  to  a 
train,  and  expect  it  to  draw  it  away.  No ;  the 
engine  can  draw  the  train  when  it  has  been  pre- 
pared to  do  so  ;  it  cannot  when  it  is  not.  Ana  in 
like  manner,  unless  a  man  gets  up  the  fire,  as  it 
were,  in  his  heart,  before  going  to  God's  house, 
he  cannot  start  off  at  once,  so  to  speak,  in  God's 
worship.  Would  that  we  could  always  be  sure, 
when  we  take  our  accustomed  places  here  on  the 
morning  of  each  Lord's  day,  that  hundreds  of  earnest 

Erayers  have  gone  up  that  morning  already  for  a 
lessing  in  our  worship ;  and  that  when  we  blend 
our  supplications  in  one,  and  send  them  up  in  the 
sanctuary  with  a  single  voice,  we  are  only  continuing 
a  pleasant  work  of  communion  with  our  God  and 
Saviour,  begun  already  in  our  own  chambers  and  by 
our  own  firesides  I  — Boyd. 

(2653.)  If  privileged  and  professing  hearers  of 
the  GG«pel  come  short  of  the  kingdom,  the  fault 
lies  not  in  the  seed — the  fault  lies  not  often  or  to  a 
great  extent  even  in  the  sower,  although  his  work 
may  have  been  feebly  and  unskilfully  done.  If  the 
seed  is  good,  and  the  ground  well  prepared,  a  vexy 
poor  and  awkward  kind  of  sowing  will  suffice. 
Seed  flung  in  any  fashion  into  the  soft  ground  will 
grow;  whereas,  if  it  fall  on  the  wayside,  it  will 
bear  no  fruit,  however  artfully  it  may  have  been 
spread.  My  father  was  a  practical  and  skilful 
agriculturist.  I  was  wont,  when  very  young,  to 
follow  his  footsteps  into  the  field,  further  and 
oftener  than  was  convenient  for  him,  or  comfortable 
for  myselC  Knowing  well  how  much  a  child  is 
gratified  by  being  permitted  to  imitate  a  man's 
work,  he  sometimes  hung  the  seed-bag,  with  a  few 
handfuls  in  it,  upon  my  shoulder,  and  sent  me  into 
the  field  to  sow.  I  contrived  in  some  way  to  throw 
the  grain  awray,  and  it  fell  among  the  clods.  But 
the  seed  that  fell  from  an  infant  %  hands,  when  it 
fell  in  the  right  place,  grew  as  well  and  ripened  as 
fully  as  that  which  had  been  scattered  by  a  strong 
and  skilful  man.  In  like  manner,  in  the  spiritual 
department,  the  skill  of  the  sower,  although  im- 
portant in  its  own  place,  is,  in  view  of  the  final 
result,  a  subordinate  thing.  The  cardinal  points  are 
the  seed  and  the  soil.  In  point  of  fact,  through- 
out the  histoxy  of  the  Church,  while  the  Lord 
abundantly  honoured  His  own  ordinance  of  a  stand- 
ing ministry,  He  has  never  ceased  to  show,  by  grant- 
ing signal  success  to  feeble  instruments,  that  results 
in  His  work  are  not  necessarily  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  talents  employed. 

Nor  does  that  of  failure,  it)  the  last  resort,  lie  in 
the  soil.  The  man  who  receives  the  Gospel  only 
on  the  hard  surface  of  a  careless  life,  is  of  toe  same 
flesh  and  blood,  endued  with  the  same  under- 
standing mind  and  immortal  spirit,  with  his  neigh- 
bour vrho  has  already  become  a  new  creature  in 
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Christ  Believers  tnd  nnbelievets  «re  possessed  of 
the  same  nature  and  faculties.  As  the  ground 
%hich  has  been  trodden  into  the  footpath  is  in  all 
its  essential  qualities  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  broken  small  by  the  plough  and  harrow :  so 
the  human  constitution  and  Dskculties  of  one  who 
lives  without  God  in  the  world,  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  which  belong  to  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord.  It  was  the  breaking  of  the  ground 
which  caused  the  difference  between  the  fruitful 
field  and  the  barren  wayside  So  those  minds  and 
hearts  that  now  bear  the  fruits  of  faith  were  barren 
till  they  were  broken ;  and  those  on  which  the 
good  seed  has  often  been  thrown,  onlv  to  be  thrown 
away,  may  yet  jrield  an  increase  of  a  hundredfold  to 
their  owner,  when  conviction  and  repentance  shall 
have  rent  them  open  to  admit  the  wora  of  life. 

-—Armat* 

ft.  Shovld  hair*  for  Its  end  panonal  profit. 

(2654.)  As  the  little  birds  perk  up  their  heads 
when  their  dam  comes  with  meat,  and  prepare  their 
beaks  to  take  it,  striving  who  shall  catch  most — 
now  this  looks  to  be  served,  and  now  that  looks  for 
a  bit,  and  every  mouth  is  open  till  it  be  filled  :  so 
you  are  here  like  birds,  and  we  the  dam,  and  the 
word  the  food.  Therefore,  you  must  prepare  a 
mouth  to  take  it  They  who  are  hungry  will  strive 
for  the  bread  which  is  cast  among  them,  and  think, 
"This  is  spoken  to  me,"  "This  is  spoken  to  me," 
••I  have  need  of  this,"  "And  I  have  need  of  this." 
**  Comfort^  go  thou  to  my  fear  I"  ** Promise^  go 
thou  to  my  distrust ! "  "  Threatening^  go  thou  to 
my  security  1 "  And  the  word  shall  bie  like  a  per- 
fume, which  has  an  odour  for  every  one. 

'^Henry  Smithy  IS93« 

(2655.)  Many  men  take  no  pleasure  in  flowers, 
or  care  any  further  for  them  than  to  look  upon  them, 
to  smell  them,  and  have  them  in  their  hands ;  but 
the  bees  draw  from  them  both  honey  and  wax,  and 
the  skilful  apothecary  maketh  many  medicines  of 
them  against  divers  and  sundry  diseases.  Thus, 
many  hear  sermons  only  for  their  pleasure,  for  the 
elegancy  of  the  style,  delicacy  of  the  words,  smooth- 
ness of  the  language,  and  gracefulness  of  the 
delivery ;  this  is  but  to  make  a  nosegay  to  smell 
for  a  while,  and  cast  it  anon  after  into  a  comer — to 
hear  the  word  gladly,  but  in  time  of  temptation  to 
fkll  away.  ^"Fonteea, 

(2656.)  In  waiting  on  the  ministry,  attend  to  the 
doctrine  as  well  as  the  precept ;  the  former  is 
required  to  make  thee  a  solid  Christian,  as  the  latter 
to  make  thee  a  warm  and  obedient  one.  Planting 
goes  before  watering,  and  so  should  teaching  before 
exhorting.  — Gumail,  1617-1619. 

(2657.)  If  any  of  you  are  troubled  with  the  itch 
of  curiosity,  and  love  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written,  and  delight  to  scan  the  choice  mysteries 
of  religion  by  carnal  reason,  and  affect  elegant  ex- 
pressions and  seraphical  notions,  and  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  more  than  sound  and  wholesome  truths, 
then  you  may  ease  yourselves,  if  you  please,  of  the 
trouble  of  reading  this  foUoMring  treatise ;  only 
remember  this,  that  the  prudent  husbandman  looks 
more  and  delights  more  m  the  ripeness  and  sound- 
ness and  goodness  of  the  com  that  is  in  his  field, 
than  he  does  at  the  beauty  of  the  cockle ;  and  re- 
member that  no  man  caa  live  more  miserably  than 


he  that  lives  altogether  upon  sauces  ;  and  he  that 
looks  more  at  tlM  handsomeness  than  he  does  at 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  dishes  of  meat  that  an 
set  before  him,  may  well  pass  for  a  fooL 

^BrvoJks^  i6o8-i68a 

(3658.)  It  is  a  strange  folly  in  multitudes  of  ns 
to  set  ourselves  no  mark,  to  propound  no  end  in  the 
bearing  of  the  Gospel. 

The  merchant  sails  not  only  that  he  may  sail, 
but  for  traffic,  and  traffics  that  he  may  be  ricL 

The  huslMuidman  plouglis  not  only  to  keep  him- 
self busy  with  no  further  end,  but  ploughs  that  he 
may  sow,  and  sows  that  he  may  reap  with  advan- 
tage. 

And  shall  we  do  the  most  excellent  and  fruitfni 
work  fruitlessly?  hear  only  to  hear  and  look  ns 
further?  —Lei^hiom^  1611-16S4. 

6.  Wattdortng  thonglita. 

(2659.)  Wandering  thoughts  in  hearing  rise  oat 
of  the  heart.  These  sparks  come  out  of  our  own 
fomace.  Vain  thoughts  are  the  mud  which  the 
heart,  as  a  troubled  sea,  ca^ts  up.  *'  For,  from 
within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  eril 
thoughts.*'  -^iVatMu^  16961 

t.  Profitlooi  hMuiag  Infmlou. 

(2660.)  As  meat,  the  more  a  man  reoeivcth,  the 
more  it  distenipereth,  if  it  be  not  digested  ;  so  the 
more  a  man  leameth,  and  the  more  he  heareth,  tbi 
greater  is  his  sin  if  he  grow  not  by  it 

— Cawdray^  1609^ 

•.  Should  Tm  followed  by  medltfrtloii. 

(266 1 .)  Bare  hearing  begets  but  transient  thoughts, 
and  leaves  but  a  weak  impression  on  the  soul ;  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  as  soon  gone  as  come ;  or  the 
glance  of  a  sunbeam  upon  a  wave.  A  man  never 
discerns  the  scope,  the  beauty,  the  order  of  the 
troths  delivered,  till  he  comes  to  meditate  on  them, 
and  to  go  over  them  again  and  again  in  his 
thoughts.  — MamloH^  xtio-Mri. 

(2662.)  Meditate  oflen  of  it  '*Mary  kept  aH 
these  things ; "  how  did  she  keep  them  ?  She  "  pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart."  Musing  makes  the  fire 
to  bum,  and  deep  and  constant  thoughts  are  opera- 
tive, not  a  glance  or  a  slight  view.  The  hen  which 
straggles  from  her  nest  when  she  sits  abrooding 
produces  nothing ;  it  is  a  constant  incubation  which 
hatches  the  young.  So  when  we  have  only  a  few 
straggling  thoughts,  and  do  not  set  abrooding  upon 
a  troth,  when  we  liave  flashes  only,  like  a  tittle 
glance  of  a  sunbeam  upon  a  wall,  it  does  nothing; 
but  serious  and  inculcative  thoughts  (through  the 
Lord's  Ucssing)  will  do  the  work. 

— MatUon^  i620-i667. 

(9663.)  When  you  have  heard  ihe  word,  remem- 
ber what  you  hear,  and  apply  it  to  yourselves  by 
serious  inculcative  thoughts.  So  when  you  read  the 
word,  do  not  only  understand  it,  but  think  of  it 
again  and  again.  **Set  your  hearts  to  all  ths 
words  which  I  testify  among  you  this  day,"  says 
Moses  to  the  Israelites.  So  Christ  says,  '*  Ut  these 
sayings  sink  down  into  jrour  ears."  Troths  never  go 
to  the  quick  of  the  affections  but  by  their  serious 
aix)  ponderous  thoughts.  You  will  not  lift  up  youi 
hands  till  the  troth  sink  into  the  heart.  You  resd 
chapters,  hear  sermon  after  sermon ;  they  do  not 
stir  you,  or  it  is  bat  a  little,  for  a  fit,  like  a  nun 
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ttuit  has  been  a  little  wanning  himself  by  the  fire, 
and  goes  away,  and  if  colder  than  he  was  l>erore.  O 
Christian,  this  means  is  not  to  be  neglected,  no 
more  than  reading  and  hearing,  because  of  its  g^reat 
use,  both  for  first  oonversion  and  for  continual 
quickening.  — JIfan/im,  1620-1667. 

(2664.)  Meditation  to  the  sermon  is  what  thehar^ 
row  Is  to  the  seed,  it  covers  those  truths  which  else 
might  have  been  picked  or  washed  away.  I  am 
afraid  there  are  many  proofs  turned  down  at  a 
sermon  that  are  hardly  turned  up,  and  looked  on 
any  more  when  the  sermon  is  done ;  and  if  so,  you 
make  others  believe  you  are  greater  traders  for  your 
soul  than  you  are  indeed ;  as  if  one  should  come  to 
a  shop  and  lay  by  a  great  deal  of  rich  ware,  and 
when  he  hath  done,  goes  away  and  never  calls  for 
it.  — GunuU/,  1617-1679. 

(3665.)  Press  the  word  much  upon  vour  hearts 
after  hearing.  How  ereat  is  the  neglect  of  this 
application  of  the  word  of  truth  I  Men  will  spend 
hours  in  hearing  and  not  one  minute  in  serious  re- 
flections ;  as  if  the  word  in  their  ears,  or  a  receipt 
in  their  pockets,  could  cure  the  disease  in  the  heart. 
This  is  the  worm  at  the  root  of  all  our  spiritual  ad- 
vantages. What  is  oiilv  dashed  upon  ihe  (wacyor 
lightly  coloured,  may  be  sbon  washed  oft  The 
•uil  must  be  made  tenacious  of  the  seed  by  the 
harrow  of  meditation,  which  hides  it  in  the  heart 
and  covers  it  with  earth ;  for  want  of  being  laid 
deep,  and  banded  by  serious  meditation,  the  seed 
takes  no  root,  because  there  is  not  much  earth  about 
it  (Mark  iv.  5,  6,  16).  How  can  food  nourish 
your  body,  unless  it  be  concocted  by  natural  heat  ? 
or  spiritual  food  enliven  you,  unless  concocted  by 
meditation?  — C/iarmfcJk,  162&-1680. 

9.  How  the  impTMSioiif  prodnoed  by  it  are  to 
be  retained, 

(2666.)  The  only  cause  why  you  forget  so  fast  as 
▼on  hear,  and  of  all  the  sermons  which  you  have 
heard,  have  scarce  the  substance  of  one  in  your 
hearts  to  comfort  or  counsel  you  when  you  have 
need,  is  because  vou  went  from  sermon  to  dinner, 
and  never  thought  any  more  of  the  matter;  as 
though  it  were  enough  to  hear  ;  like  sieves,  which 
hold  water  no  longer  than  they  are  in  a  river. 
What  a  shame  is  this,  to  remember  every  clause  in 
your  lease,  and  evexy  point  in  your  father's  will ; 
nay,  to  remember  an  old  tale  as  long  as  you  live, 
though  it  be  long  since  you  heard  it,  and  the 
lessons  which  you  hear  now  will  be  gone  within 
this  hour,  that  you  may  ask.  What  hath  stolen  my 
sermon  from  me?  — Henry  Smithy  1593* 

(2667.)  As  market-folk  returning  from  the 
■larket,  will  be  talking  of  their  markets  as  they  eo 
by  the  way,  and  be  casting  up  of  their  pennyworths 
when  they  come  home,  reckon  what  they  have 
taken  and  what  they  have  laid  out,  and  how  much 
they  have  gotten  ;  so  should  we,  after  we  have  heard 
die  word  publicly,  confer  privately  of  it  with  others, 
at  least  meditate  on  it  bv  ourselves,  and  be  sure  to 
take  an  account  of  ourselves,  how  we  have  profited 
that  day  by  the  word  that  hath  been  spoken  to  us, 
and  also  by  other  religious  exercises  that  have  been 
nscd  of  us.  And  as  the  marketnian  counteth  that 
but  an  ill  market-day  that  he  haih  not  gained  some- 
what more  or  less,  so  may  we  well  account  it  an  ill 
Sabbath  day  to  us  wherein  we  have  not  profited 
what,  wherein  we   have  not   increased   our 


knowledge  or  been  bettered  in  our  aflection,  where* 
in  we  have  not  been  either  informed  in  judgment 
or  reformed  in  practice,  wherein  we  have  added 
nothing  to  our  tsJent         — Gataker^  1 574-1 654. 

(2668.)  If  ever  you  should  be  converted,  use  to 
consider  frequently  and  seriouslyof  those  truths  of 
God  that  must  do  the  work.     The  word  of  God  is 

{>ure  and  powerful  to  convert  the  soul,  but  can  you 
ook  It  should  convert  you,  if  you  will  not  so  much 
as  soberly  look  upon  it  r  How  can  that  work  upon 
your  hearts  whicn  is  out  of  your  minds  ?  It  is  yon 
that  must  join  with  us  for  your  own  conversion,  and 
do  the  rest  of  the  work,  when  you  come  home ; 
and  not  think  that  a  sermon  can  do  it ;  when  you 
forget  it  and  never  mind  it  more.  If  you  seek  to 
the  ablest  physician  for  your  body,  he  can  but  give 
you  physic ;  it  is  you  that  must  take  it  and  keep  it, 
and  observe  directions  till  it  work.  If  yon  will 
presently  cast  it  up  again,  how  can  it  do  you  good  ? 
We  tell  you  of  those  truths  that  are  most  useful  te 
your  conversion,  and  if  you  will  take  them  home, 
and  keep  them  and  ponder  of  them  when  you  are 
alone  till  thev  sink  into  your  hearts,  you  may  be 
happy  men  ;  but  if  you  will  cast  them  all  up  again, 
and  will  not  be  persuaded  to  bestow  now  and  then 
a  few  of  your  deepest  serious  thoughts  for  the 
further  entertainment  of  them,  how  should  they  do 
you  saving  good?  If  I  could  prevail  with  this 
congregation  to  be  but  considerate,  and  now  and 
then  to  bestow  some  time  to  get  the  truth  to  their 
hearts,  I  should  have  great  hopes  of  the  conversion 
of  you  all ;  for  light  is  stronger  than  darkness :  if 
you  would  but  open  the  window  by  consideration, 
and  let  it  in,  you  should  find  the  darkness  presently 
dispelled,  and  it  would  be  day  with  you  that  have 
sat  in  the  shadow  of  death.  — Baxter ^  161 5-1691. 


HEART,  THE. 

1.  Is  naturally  oomiiit. 

(2669.)  Because  we  see  not  this  corruption  woi^ 
out  in  the  strength  of  it,  therefore  we  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  of  it ;  but  all  poisoned  bodies  die  not 
presently.  As  wood-worms  eat  the  heart  of  a 
txMird,  when  no  hole  appears  in  the  top,  so  it  is 
with  lust,  all  outwardly  seems  well  when  corrup- 
tion has  taken  deep  hold  of  us.      — Bayne^  161 6. 

(2670.)  That  which  i£sop  said  to  his  master, 
when  he  came  into  his  garden  and  saw  so  many 
weeds  in  it,  is  applicable  to  the  heart  His  master 
asked  him  what  was  the  reason  that  the  weeds 
grew  up  so  fast  and  the  herbs  thrived  not?  He 
answered.  The  ground  is  natural  mother  to  the 
weeds,  but  a  stepmother  to  the  herbs.  So  the 
heart  of  man  is  natural  mother  to  sin  and  corrup- 
tion, but  a  stepmother  to  grace  and  goodness ;  and 
further  than  it  is  watered  from  heaven,  and  followed 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  pains,  it  grows  not 

— Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

(2671.)  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  appears  a 
scuffle  between  Satan  and  a  carnal  heart ;  out  it  is 
a  mere  cheat,  like  the  fighting  of  two  fencers  on  a 
stage.  You  would  think  at  first  they  were  in 
earnest ;  but  observing  how  wary  they  are  where 
they  hit  one  another,  you  may  soon  know  they  do 
not  mean  to  kill :  and  that  which  puts  all  out  of 
doubt  when  the  guise  is  done,  you  shall  see  then 
making  meriy  toother  with  what  they  have  got  of 
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their  fpcctatorsi  which  wu  all  thqr  ftnight  for. 
When  a  carnal  heart  makes  the  greatest  bustle 
against  sin,  by  complaining  of  it«  or  praying  against 
it,  follow  him  but  off  the  stage  of  duty  (where  he 
had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  the  prize  he 
lights  for),  and  you  shall  see  them  sit  as  friendly  in  a 
corner  as  ever.  -—GttrmU/,  1617-1679. 

(2672.)  Actions  are  a  greater  discovery  of  a  prin- 
ciple than  words.  The  testimony  of  works  is  louder 
and  clearer  than  that  of  words,  and  the  frame  of 
men's  hearts  must  be  measured  rather  by  what  they 
do  than  by  what  they  say.  There  may  be  a  mighty 
distance  between  the  tongue  and  the  heart,  but  a 
course  of  action  is  as  little  guilty  of  lyins  as  interest 
is,  according  to  our  common  saying.  All  outward 
impieties  are  the  branches  of  an  atheism  at  the  root 
of  our  nature,  as  all  pestilential  sores  are  expressions 
of  the  contagion  in  the  blood.  Sin  is  therefore 
frequently  called  ungodliness  in  our  English  dialect 
Men's  practices  are  the  best  indexes  of  their  prin- 
ciples. The  curren'^  of  a  man's  life  is  the  counter* 
part  of  the  frame  of  his  heart ;  who  can  deny  an 
error  in  the  spring  or  wheels  when  he  perceives  an 
error  in  the  hand  of  the  dial?  Who  can  deny 
atheism  in  the  heart  when  so  much  is  visible  in 
the  life?  The  taste  of  the  water  discovers  what 
nuneral  it  is  strained  through. 

— Clarwri^  1628-1680. 

(2673.)  Our  corrupted  hearts  are  the  factories  of 
the  devil,  which  may  be  at  work  without  his  pre- 
sence; for  when  that  circumventing  spirit  has 
drawn  malice,  envy,  and  all  unrighteousness  unto 
well-rooted  habits  in  his  disciples,  iniquity  then 
goes  upon  its  own  legs ;  and  if  the  eates  of  hell  were 
thut  up  for  a  time,  vice  would  still  be  fertile  and 
produce  the  fruits  of  hell.  Thus,  when  God  for- 
sakes us,  Satan  also  leaves  us:  for  such  offenders 
he  looks  upon  as  sure  and  sealed  up,  and  his 
temptations  then  needless  unto  them. 

— S$r  7'Jkfimas  Browne^  1605-1682. 

(2674.)  The  heart  is  deceitful,  and  who  can  know 
It?  but  as  we  need  not  taste  all  the  water  of  the 
sea,  or  every  drop  thereof,  to  know  that  it  is  salt  and 
brackish ;  nor  taste  every  apple  of  the  tree,  to  know 
the  tree  :  so,  the  tasting  of  some  evils  of  our  heart 
may  make  us  know  what  we  are ;  so  as  to  make  us 
flee  out  of  ourselves  to  Christ. 

—Erskine^  1685-1753. 

(2675.)  It  is  a  mere  fallacy  to  talk  of  the  sins  of  a 
short  life.  The  sinner  is  alwajrs  a  sinner.  Put  a 
pump  into  a  river,  you  may  throw  out  some  water, 
but  tne  river  remains.  Newton^  1725-1807. 

(2676.)  Here  b  a  piece  of  iron  laid  upon  the 
anvil.  'The  hammers  are  plied  upon  it  lustily.  A 
thousand  sparks  are  scattered  on  every  side.  Sup- 
pose it  possible  to  count  each  spark  as  it  falls  from 
the  anvil ;  yet  who  could  guess  the  number  of  the 
unborn  sparks  that  still  lie  latent  and  hidden  in  the 
mass  of  iron  ?  Now,  brethren,  your  sinful  nature 
may  be  compared  to  that  heated  bar  of  iron. 
Temptations  are  the  hammers ;  your  sins  are  the 
sparks.  If  you  could  count  them  (which  you  cannot 
do),  yet  who  could  tell  the  multitude  of  unborn  ini- 
quities—eggs of  sin  that  lie  slumbering  in  your 
souls  ?  You  must  know  this  before  you  Icnow  the 
sinfulness  of  ^our  nature.  Our  open  sins  are  like 
ttie  farmer's  Utile  sample  which  he  btings  to  market 


There  are  granaries  fuU  at  home.  The  tniquitici 
that  we  see  are  like  the  weeds  upon  the  aurface  soil  \ 
but  I  have  been  told,  and  indeed  have  seen  the 
truth  of  it,  that  if  you  dig  six  feet  into  the  earth 
and  turn  up  fresh  soil,  there  will  be  found  in  that  s(n1 
six  feet  deep  the  seeds  of  the  weeds  indigenous  to 
the  land.  And  so  we  are  not  to  think  merely  of 
the  sins  that  grow  on  the  surface,  but  if  we  could 
turn  our  heart  up  to  its  core  and  centre,  we  should 
find  it  is  fully  permeated  with  sin  as  every  piece  of 
putridity  is  wita  worms  and  rottenness. 


IL  TliA  OAxtiAl  mind  la  aninitF  agmlnsi  Qod. 

(2677.)  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God.  For  was  there  ever  a  man  who  underwent  a 
savine  change  that  did  not  feel  when  he  was  con- 
verted that  he  was  conquered,  when  he  b  sanctified 
that  he  is  subdued  ?  This  enmity  does  not  lie,  ss 
some  fancy,  in  bad  habits,  education,  or  other  such 
accidental  and  extraneous  circumstances.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  mind  itself.  Regarded  as  a  disea^, 
it  is  not  like  a  cold  which  any  one  may  take,  but  s 
consumption  which  is  constitutional  and  hereditary : 
and  what  are  all  these  sins  and  crimes  which  the 
apostle  describes  as  works  of  the  flesh,  but,  like  the 
flushed  cheek,  and  languid  eye,  and  throbbing 
temples,  and  bounding  pulse  of  (ever,  the  symptoms 
of  an  enmity  that  lies  lurking  in  every  heart  ?  The 
temptations  and  circumstances  that  call  out  the 
enmity  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  to  so  many 
diffeient  degrees,  no  more  create  it  than  the  showers 
and  sunshine  create  the  deadly  hemlock  which  has 
its  seed  in  the  soil. 

Noi  is  this  all  the  truth.  Consumption,  fell  and 
deadly  as  it  is,  usually  threatens  and  attacks  but  one 
organ.  The  constitution  may  be  otherwise  hale 
and  sound.  The  best  things,  it  may  indeed  be  said, 
have  their  defects — there  are  spots  in  the  sun,  for 
instance  ;  there  is  more  or  less  of  alloy  in  all  gold ; 
and  weeds  spring  up  to  deform  the  fairest  gardens. 
But,  as  is  proved,  whenever  circumstances  occur  to 
call  it  out,  this  enmity  affects  the  whole  man ;  so 
that  he  is  as  much  under  its  influence  as  eveiy 
sail,  yard,  mast,  and  timber  of  a  ship,  are  under  the 
government  of  her  helm.  True,  that  does  not 
always  appear ;  but  no  more  does  the  fire  that 
sleeps  in  tne  cold  flint,  until  there  be  a  coUisiuo 
with  steel ;  ah,  see  how  it  flashes  out  then — ^fire  in 
every  chip  of  the  flint,  in  the  whole  texture  and 
fabnc  of  the  stone.  The  carnal  mind,  according  to 
Paul,  not  only  has^  but  ir,  enmity  a^nst  God. 
Enmity  is  of  its  very  nature,  as  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  grass  to  be  green,  or  sugar  to  be  sweet,  or  vinegar 
to  be  sour.  If  it  were  not  so,  man  would  not  need 
to  be  bom  again,  to  get  a  new  heart ;  like  a  watch 
that  had  but  started  a  jewel,  or  lost  the  tooth  of  a 
wheel,  it  were  enough  to  be  repaired  without  being 
renewed.  — Gutkru* 

(2678.)  What  a  plain  and  affecting  proof  of  tbis 
have  we  in  that  history  of  our  blessed  Lord,  which 
is  not  more  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  love  on  God'i 
part,  than  a  hateful  one  of  hatred  on  man's.  Here 
IS  the  thing  so  put  to  the  proof  that  there  is  so 
occasion  for  speatlation,  nor  any  room  for  dispute. 
Here  is  God  incarnate ;  here  is  God  in  Christ  | 
in  the  most  favourable  of  all  circumstances  for 
man — God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself  coming  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  the   world  by  Him   might  be  saved.    hsA 
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He  find  in  men  friends  or  foes  ?  I  once  s&w 
the  poor,  pale,  cold  corpse  of  a  beautiful  little 
eirl  taken  out  of  the  roaring  flood  in  which  her 
fether — ^he  was  a  drunkard — when  drowning  him- 
self^ drowned  her ;  monster,  and  slave  of  vice,  he 
was  seen  to  raise  his  hand  in  the  black  swirling 
pool,  and  lay  it  on  her  young  head,  pressing  it  down 
till  he  and  she  both  sank  together.  But  fancy  a 
drownii^  man  raising  himself  before  he  sank,  and 
putting  forth  his  dying  strength  to  wound  a  hand 
stretched  out  to  save  iiim — to  plunge  a  knife  into 
the  heart  of  a  kind  man  who  had  perilled  his  own 
life  to  save  his.  What  hatred  were  that,  which 
could  prompt  to  so  black  a  deed  I  Yet,  when  they 
dragged  Him  to  the  rock  of  Namreth  to  cast  Him 
over,  when  the  kiss  of  Judas  was  on-  His  cheek, 
when  the  cry  of  *'  Crucify  Him*'  was  in  Flis  ear,  when 
the  thorns  pierced  His  brows,  and  the  iron  nailed 
Him  to  the  cross,  did  not  God  in  Christ  feel  that 
He  had  come  not  to  save  Jiis  friends,  but  to  save 
His  enemies  ?  I  would  hold  any  man  my  enemy 
that  would  kill  my  son  ;  and  if  men  by  nature  were 
not  God's  enemies,  why  did  they  kill  His  Son? 
why  do  they  still  reject  Him  ?  The  letters  did  not 
tram  so  bright  on  the  plaster  of  Belshazzar's  wall, 
nor  does  the  sun  shine  brighter  in  the  heavens,  than 
these  words  on  the  cross — ^he  that  runneih  may  read 
them — "  Herein  is  love,  indeed,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sini."  —Guthrie. 

(2679.)  Men  say,  **It  is  impossible  that  I  should 
have  an  emotion  of  hatred  towards  God,  and  never 
know  it.  Do  you  suppose  I  should  not  know  fire 
If  it  touched  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  if  a  man 
were  to  put  caustic  on  me  I  should  not  know  it  7 
And  do  you  suppose  I  could  have  a  feeling  of 
hatred  towards  God  and  never  be  conscious  of  it?" 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  latent  hatred,  that  must  be 
inflamed  before  it  will  manifest  itself.  Men  say, 
**Do  you  suppose  I  could  carry  fire  in  mv  bosom 
and  not  know  it?  I  have  felt  myself  a  hundred 
times,  and  I  am  not  hot'*  liut  there  may  be  fire 
raked  up  as  well  as  fire  in  full  glow.  There  may 
be  a  susceptibility  of  heart  that  stands  prepared, 
like  ftowder  in  magazines,  to  be  ignited.  A  man 
may  be  like  a  military  fortification,  with  implements 
of  war  of  every  kind,  ready  to  be  brought  into  requi- 
sition the  moment  the  signal  sun  is  fired.  But  it  is 
a  military  fortification,  though  the  signal  gun  may 
never  have  been  fired,  and  though  not  one  of  these 
Implements  have  ever  been  brought  into  requisition. 
It*  is  a  military  fortification,  though  a  particle  of 
powder  may  never  have  been  exploded  in  it  It 
was  bnilt  for  war  from  foundation  to  turret,  and  all 
the  implements  it  contains  were  made  for  war,  and 
they  are  in  readiness  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
ti  war  when  the  proper  time  snail  come. 

Now  look  at  the  soul— castellated,  fortified,  pro- 
visioned, armed.  Though  the  day  may  not  have 
oome  when  its  mighty  implements  have  been  used, 
yet  thef  are  ready  to  be  used  at  any  moment  when 
the  proper  circumstances  arise.  A  man  may  have 
quafities  of  mind  wliich  do  not  manifest  themselves 
in  his  life^  because  the  circumstances  accessary  to 
bring  them  into  action  do  not  exist 

It  is  charged,  not  that  every  man  has  oome  to  a 
flagrant  outbreak  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  Beings 
but  that  every  man  has  dements  that  are  opposed  to 
the  Divine  Being,  which,  the  moment  he  is  brought 
to  a  reaiisatkm  St  God's  anthority,  will  develop  their 


real  diameter.    You  are  not  obliged.  In  order  I9 
be  at  enmity  with  God,  to  say  to  Him  in  so  maay 
wopds,  "  I  will  not  have  Thee  to  reign  over  me. 
Whether  spoken  or  not,  that  is  the  natural  language 
of  the  unconverted  human  heart  '^Betcner. 

5.  Tlie  dlfflonlty  of  knowing  IK 

(2680.)  The  heart  is  deep,  and,  like  Esekiel's 
vision,  presents  so  many  chambers  of  imagery,  one 
within  another,  that  it  rejquires  time  to  get  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  it,  and  we  £all  never 
know  it  thoroughly.  It  is  now  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years  since  the  Loid  began  to  open  mine  to 
my  own  view ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  almost 
every  day  has  discovered  to  me  something  which 
till  then  was  unobserved ;  and  the  farther  I  go,  the 
more  I  seem  convinced  that  I  have  entered  but  a 
little  way.  A  person  that  travels  in  some  parts  of 
Derbyshire  may  easily  be  satisfied  that  the  country 
is  cavernous ;  but  how  large,  how  deep,  how 
numerous  the  caverns  may  be,  which  are  hidden 
from  us  by  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  what  is 
contained  in  them,  are  questions  which  our  nicest 
inquiries  cannot  fully  answer.  Thus  I  judge  of  my 
heart,  that  it  is  very  deep  and  dark,  and  full  of  evil ; 
but  as  to  particulaiv,  I  know  not  one  of  a  thousand. 

— iVrt»/tf«,  1725-1807. 

4.  It  Is  known  to  Ckid. 

(2681.)  He  who  makes  a  watch  or  engine,  knows 
all  the  workmanship  in  it  God,  that  made  the 
heartf  knows  all  the  motions  and  fallacies  of  it 

— WaUm^  1696. 

(2682.)  God  sees  hearts  as  we  see  face& 

^'Georgi  Merhert. 

(2683.)  Before  men  we  stand  as  opaque  bee-hivet. 
They  can  see  the  thoughts  go  in  and  out  of  us,  but 
what  work  they  do  inside  of  a  man  they  cannot 
tell.  Before  God  we  are  as  glass  bee-hives,  and  all 
that  our  thoughts  are  doing  within  us  He  perfectly 
sees  and  understands.  —-Beecker. 

6.  It  la  tatted  by  temptatlfm. 

(2684.)  llie  force  of  gunpowder  Is  not  known 
until  some  spark  light  on  it ;  and  oftentimes  the 
stillest  natures,  if  crossed,  discover  the  deepest  cor- 
ruptions. — Sidies,  1577-1635. 

(268$.)  As  dust  settles,  and  lies  as  quietly  as  if 
it  had  no  existence,  but  is  stirred  and  raised  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind,  so  it  sometimes  seems  as 
if  sin  no  longer  dwelt  within  us,  but  was  vanquished 
and  annihilated,  and  we  freed  from  all  restraint  to 
serve  God  in  a  pure  and  blameless  life  ;  and  yet  no 
sooner  does  opportunity  occur,  than  sin  makes  its 
appearance,  and  we  discover  that  we  have  much 
more  of  the  world  in  our  hearts  than  we  had  ever 
supposed.  ^-.Smwr,  1629-1693. 

(2686.)  In  a  vessel  filled  with  mnddy  water,  the 
thickness  visibly  subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  leaves 
the  water  purer  and  dearer,  until  at  last  it  seems 
perfectly  limpid.  The  slightest  motion,  however, 
brings  tne  sediment  a^n  to  the  top,  and  makes  the 
water  thick  and  turbid  as  before.  Here  we  have 
an  emblem  of  the  human  heart  The  heart  b  full 
of  the  mud  of  sinful  lusts  and  carnal  desires ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  no  pure  water — that  is, 
good  and  holy  thoughts— can  flow  firom  it  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  miry  pit  and  slough  of  sin,  in  which  all 
sorts  of  ttgiy  reptiles  are  bred  and  crawL    Many  a 
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aae»  howeTer,  is  deceived  by  it,  and  never  imagines 
his  heart  half  so  wicked  as  it  really  is,  because  at 
times  its  lusts  are  at  rest,  and  sink,  as  it  were,  to 
the  bottom.  On  such  occasions  his  thoughts  appear 
to  be  holy  and  devout,  his  desires  pure  and  tempe- 
rate, his  words  charitable  and  edifying,  and  his 
works  useful  and  Christian.  But  this  lasts  only  so 
long  as  he  is  not  moved ;  I  mean  so  long  as  he  is 
wi^oui  opportunity  or  incitement  to  sin.  Let  that 
occur,  and  worldly  lusts  rise  so  thick  that  his 
whole '  thougfits,  words,  and  works  show  no  trace 
of  anything  but  slime  and  impurity.  This  man  is 
meek  as  long  as  he  is  not  thwarted  ;  but  cross  him, 
and  he  is  like  powder,  ignited  by  the  smallest  spark, 
and  biasing  up  with  a  loud  report  and  destructive 
force.  Another  is  temperate  so  lon^  as  he  has  no 
social  companions ;  a  tmrd  diaste  while  the  eyes  of 
men  are  upon  him.  —"Scrwar^  162^1^3. 

(2687.)  Temptation  is  the  fire  that  brings  up  the 
scum  of  the  heart  The  corrupt  heart  resembles 
an  ant's  nest,  on  which,  while  the  stone  lies,  none 
of  them  appear.  But  take  oflf  that,  and  stir  them 
with  only  the  point  of  a  straw,  what  a  swarm  is 
there,  and  how  lively  they  are  !  Just  such  a  sight, 
O  man,  would  thy  heart  aflford  thee,  did  the  Lord 
but  withdraw  the  restraint  He  has  laid  upon  it,  and 
suffer  Satan  to  stir  it  np  by  temptation. 

—Boston^  1676-1732. 

C  ItoBnltorib 

(2688.)  Man,  as  soon  as  he  was  made,  had  two 
great  suitors  for  his  life  and  soul :  Virtue,  Vice. 
They  both  travelled  the  world  with  trains,  har- 
bingers, and  laree  attendance. 

Virtue  had  before  her  Truth  running  naked, 
valiant,  but  inelegant ;  then  Labour,  Cold,  Hunger, 
Thirst,  Care,  Vigilance,  and  these  but  poorly 
arrayed,  and  she  in  plain  though  clean  attire.  But 
looking  near,  she  was  of  such  a  self* perfection,  that 
she  might  very  well  emblem  whatsoever  Omni- 
potency  could  make  most  rare.  Modest  she  was ; 
and  so  lovely  that  whosoever  looked  but  steadfastly 
upon  her  could  not  but  insoul  himself  in  her.  After 
her  followed  Content,  full  of  jewels,  coin,  per- 
fumes, and  all  the  massy  riches  of  the  world.  Then 
Joy^  with  maskers,  mirth,  revelling,  and  all  essential 
pleasures.  Next  Honour,  with  all  the  ancient  orders 
of  nobility,  sceptres,  thrones,  and  crowns  imperial. 
Lastly,  Glory,  shaking  such  a  brightness  from  her 
many  tre-sses,  that,  I  have  heard,  no  man  could  ever 
come  so  near  as  to  describe  her  truly.  And  behind 
all  these  came  Eternity,  casting  a  ring  about  them, 
which,  like  a  strong  enchantment,  nuule  them  for 
ever  the  same.     Thus  Virtue. 

Vice  thus  :  Before  her,  first  went  Lying,  a  smooth 
painted  housewife,  clad  in  all  in  changeable,  but, 
under  her  garments,  full  of  scabs  and  ugly  ulcere  ; 
she  spoke  pleasingly,  a.id  promised  whatsoever 
could  be  wisned  for,  in  behalf  of  her  mistress.  Vice. 
Upon  her  Wit  waited,  a  conceited  fellow,  and  one 
that  much  took  man  with  his  pretty  tricks  and 
gambols.  Next,  Sloth  and  Luxury,  so  full  that 
they  were  after  choked  with  their  own  fat.  Then 
(because  she  could  not  have  the  true  ones,  for  they 
follow  Virtue)  she  gets  impostors  to  personate  Con- 
tent, Joy,  Honour,  in  all  their  wealth  and  royalties. 
After  these  she  comes  herself,  sumptuously  ap- 
parelled, but  a  nasty  surfeited  slut ;  whereby,  if  any 
Kissed  her,  they  were  sure  )i>y  her  breath  to  perish. 
AAer  her,  followed  on  a  sudden,  like  enemies  in 
ambush,  Guilt,  Horror,  Shame,  Less,  Want,  SonoWj 


Torment ;  these  charmed  with  Eteniitj^t  ifa^  ■ 
the  other. 
And  thus  they  wooed  fond  man. 

—FeOtkam^  16681 

T.  The  determlBliig  poww  of  the  110s. 

(2689.)  As  the  sun  rises  first,  and  then  the  beasts 
arise  from  their  dens,  the  fowls  from  their  nests, 
and  men  from  their  beds;  so  when  the  heart  sets 
forward  to  God,  all  the  members  will  follow  after 
it — the  tongue  will  praise  Him,  the  foot  will  follow 
Him,  the  ear  will  attend  Him,  the  eye  will  wmtdi 
Him,  the  hand  will  serve  Him,  nothing  will  stay 
after  the  heart,  but  eveiy  one  goes  like  handmaids 
after  their  mistresa. 

Therefore  Solomon,  picking  ont  the  heart  for 
God  (Prov.  xxiiL  26),  spake  as  though  he  would  set 
out  the  pleasantest,  and  fairest,  and  easiest  way  to 
serve  Him,  without  any  grudging,  or  toil,  or  weari- 
ness. Touch  but  the  first  unk,  and  all  the  rest 
will  follow.  So  set  the  heart  agoing,  and  it  is  like 
the  poise  of  a  clock,  which  turns  all  the  wheels  one 
way.  Such  an  oil  is  upon  the  heart  which  makes 
all  nimble  and  current  about  it.  Therefore  it  is 
almost  as  easy  to  speak  well  and  do  well,  as  to 
think  well.  If  the  heart  indite  a  good  matter,  no 
marvel  though  the  tongue  be  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  But  if  the  heart  be  dull,  all  is  like  a  left 
hand  so  inapt  and  untoward  that  it  cannot  turn 
itself  to  any  good.  — Henry  SmUk^  1593. 

(269a)  When  the  citadel  of  the  hc«rt  is  won,  the 
turret  of  the  understanding  will  not  long  hold  oat. 

— Adams,  1653. 

(2691.)  When  men  grow  once  regardless  of  their 
consciences,  good  affections  will  soon  languish, 
and  then  will  nobome  lusts  gather  strength,  and 
cast  up  mud  into  the  soul,  that  the  judgment  can- 
not run  clear.  Seldom  is  the  head  right  when  the 
heart  is  amiss.  A  rotten  heart  will  be  ever  and 
anon  sending  up  evil  thoughts  into  the  mind,  as 
marshy  and  fenny  grounds  do  io^gy  vnSsXs  into  the 
air,  that  both  darken  and  corrupt  it.  As  a  man's 
taste,  when  some  malignant  humour  affects  the 
organ,  savoureth  nothing  aright,  but  deems  sweet 
things  bitter  and  sour  things  pleasant,  so  where 
any  domineering  lust  has  made  itself  master  of  the 
heart,  it  will  so  blind  and  corrupt  the  judgment, 
that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  discern  (at  any  ceriaioiy) 
good  from  evil,  or  truth  from  falsehood. 

^^-SandersoH^  1587-1662. 

(2692.)  The  bowl  runs  as  the  bias  inclines  it ;  the 
ship  moves  as  the  rudder  steers  it ;  and  the  mind 
thinks  according  to  the  predominancy  of  fioe  or 
virtue  in  it. 

The  heart  of  man  is  like  the  spring  of  the  dock, 
which  causes  the  wheels  to  move  right  or  wrong, 
well  or  ill.  If  the  heart  once  set  forward  for  God, 
all  the  members  will  follow  after ;  all  the  parts,  like 
dutiful  handmaids,  in  their  places,  will  wait  on  their 
mistress. 

The  heart  is  the  great  workhouse  where  all  sin  ii 
wrought  before  it  is  exposed  to  open  view.  It  is  the 
mint  where  evil  thoughts  are  coined,  before  they 
are  current  in  our  words  or  actions.  It  is  the  forge 
where  all  our  evU  worlcs  as  well  as  words  sre  ham- 
mered out.  There  is  no  sin  but  is  dressed  in  the 
withdrawing  room  of  the  heart,  before  it  sppesff 
on  the  sta^e  of  life. 

It  is  vain  to  go  about  aa  holy  life,  till  the  besil 
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be  made  holjr.  The  putse  of  the  hand  beats  virell 
or  iU,  according  to  the  state  of  the  heart.  If  the 
'^hinks  of  the  ship  are  nnstopped,  it  will  be  to  no 
pirpose  to  labour  at  the  pump.  When  the  water 
IS  foul  at  the  bottom,  no  wonder  that  scum  and  filth 
appear  at  the  top.  There  is  no  way  to  stop  the  issue 
of  siDy  but  by  diying  up  the  matter  that  feeds  it 

— Swinnack^  i673« 

{2693.)  If  we  desire  a  true  reformation,  let  us 
begin  on  reforming  our  hearts  and  lives,  in  keeping 
Christ's  commandments.  All  outward  forms  and 
models  of  reformation,  though  they  be  never  so 
good  in  their  kind,  yet  they  are  of  little  worth  to  us 
without  this  inward  reformation  of  the  heart  Tin, 
or  lead,  or  any  baser  metal,  if  it  be  cast  into  never 
•o  good  a  mould  and  made  up  into  never  so  elegant 
a  %ure,  yet  it  is  but  tin  or  lead  still ;  it  is  the  same 
metal  that  it  was  before.  If  adulterate  silver,  that 
has  much  alloy  or  dross  in  it,  have  never  so  current 
a  stamp  put  upon  it,  yet  it  will  not  pass  when  the 
touchstone  tries  it  We  must  be  reformed  within, 
with  a  spirit  of  fire  and  a  spirit  of  burning,  to 
purge  us  from  the  dross  and  corruption  of  our 
hearts,  and  refine  us  as  gold  and  silver,  and  then 
we  shall  be  reformed  truly,  and  not  before. 

— CfM/uwrM,  i6i7-i68& 

K  Ito  strsBflrtli  for  erfl. 

(2694.)  This  weak  heart  is  strong  in  passions, 
Tiolent  in  desiresi  irresistible  in  its  appetites,  im- 
patirnt  in  its  lusts,  furious  in  anger :  here  are 
strengths  enough,  one  should  think.  But  so  have 
I  seen  a  man  m  a  fever,  sick  and  distempered, 
unable  to  walk,  jess  able  to  speak  sense,  or  to  do 
an  act  of  counsel ;  and  vet,  when  his  fever  had 
boiled  up  to  a  delirium,  he  was  strong  enough  to 
beat  his  nursekeeper  and  his  doctor  too,  and  to 
resist  the  loving  violence  of  all  his  friends,  who 
would  fa^n  bind  him  down  to  reason  and  his  bed ; 
and  yet  we  still  say,  he  is  weak,  and  sick  unto  death. 
For  these  strengths  of  madness  are  not  health,  but 
furiousness  and  disease ;  it  is  weakness  another  way. 
And  so  are  the  strengths  of  a  man*s  heart ;  they  are 
fetters  and  manacles ;  strong,  but  they  are  the  cord- 
age of  imprisonment ;  so  strong,  that  the  heart  is  not 
able  to  stir.  — Jeremy  Taylor^  1612-1667. 

t.  Hut  be  kept  with  ftUdlUgence. 

(2695.)  Our  heart  is  like  a  mill,  ever  grinding, 
which  a  certain  lord  gave  in  charge  to  his  servant, 
enjoining  that  he  £ould  only  grind  in  it  his 
ma.ster's  grain,  whether  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  ilhd 
telling  him  that  he  must  subsist  on  the  produce. 
But  that  servant  has  an  enemy  who  is  always  play- 
ing tricks  on  the  mill.  If  any  moment  he  finds  it 
unwatched,  he  throws  in  gravel  to  keep  the  stones 
from  acting,  or  pitch  to  clog  them,  or  dirt  and  chaff 
to  mix  with  the  meal.  If  the  servant  is  careful  in 
tending  his  mill,  there  flows  forth  a  beautiful  flour, 
which  is  at  once  a  service  to  his  master  and  a 
subsistence  to  himself;  but  if  he  plays  the  truant, 
and  allows  his  enemy  to  tamper  with  the  machinety, 
the  bad  outcome  tells  the  tale,  his  lord  is  angry, 
and  he  himself  is  starved. 

This  mill  ever  grinding  is  the  heart  ever  thinking. 
God  has  given  one  to  eadi  man  to  guard  and  tend, 
and  bids  him  grind  in  it  only  those  thoughts  which 
He  Himself  supplies.  Some  of  these  thou^ts  are 
fine  wheat — meditations  concerning  God  Himself. 
Others  are  Hke  barley— for  instance,  when  the  soul 
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strives  to  ascend  from  one  virtue  to  another.  And 
others  still  are  like  oats — desires,  for  example,  to 
break  off  bad  habits,  which  desires  are  good  thoughts, 
although  not  of  the  highest  order.  These  thoughts 
God  would  have  us  keep  continually  revolving  in 
our  minds.  But  the  devil  is  man*s  aidversary,  and 
if  at  any  moment  he  finds  the  heart  empty  of  good 
thoughts,  he  instantly  throws  in  some  bad  ones. 
Some  of  these  bad  thoughts — such  as  wrath  and  envy 
— dissipate  the  mind ;  others — such  as  sensuality  and 
luxury — clog  its  action ;  and  others — such  as  vain 
imaginations — fill  up  the  place  of  better  thoughts. 
But  if  a  man  carefully  watch  over  his  heart,  and 
keep  holy  thoughts  revolving  in  it,  then  through  the 
aperture  of  the  mill — the  mouth — come  wholesome 
and  profitable  words,  and  his  very  seeing,  hearing, 
smelhng,  and  tasting,  take  the  complexion  of  his 
inward  thoughts,  and  become  pure  and  holy  also 
(Matt  XT.  18-20;  xii.  34,  35).  By  such  medita- 
tions he  (iilfib  the  will  of  God,  and  builds  up  his 
own  everlasting  life.  But  if  he  allows  the  devil  to 
tamper  with  his  heart,  and  corrupt  it,  the  vicious 
produce  of  his  evil  thoughts  comes  forth  to  view ; 
and  whilst  the  Most  High  is  exceedingly  displeased, 
the  fruit  to  the  man  himself  is  not  life  but  death. 

— Amelm^  109> 

(2696W)  Like  as  when  our  enemy  tnvadeth  as 
we  seek  to  repulse  and  drive  him  back  by  all  means 
possible,  lest  he  should  set  footing  in  our  territories 
and  land,  and  nestle  himself  near  us ;  and  if  he  be 
entered,  we  are  careftil  so  to  impeach  and  remove 
him,  that  he  fortify  not  himself:  even  so,  in  like 
manner,  we  must  make  such  bulwarks  about  our 
hearts,  that  anger  may  no  way  enter ;  but  if  it 
happen  that  it  once  entereth,  and  lieth  secretly  in 
the  comers  of  our  breasts,  and  that  it  surprise  and 
set  upon  us  on  the  sudden,  or  maketh  way  by  force, 
we  must  forthwith  devise  all  the  ways  we  can  to 
expel  it  as  soon  as  we  may.        ^Ctnidray,  1609. 

(2697.)  Our  hearts,  like  the  plummets  of  a  clock, 
draw  us  with  the  weight  of  their  corruption  down- 
ward, till  they  pitch  themselves  and  rest  upon 
earthly  vanities,  unless  every  day,  yea,  many  times  a 
day,  we  pull  them  up,  and  give  spiritual  motion  to 
them  hy  Christian  exercises. 

•■^Dttuniame,  1644. 

(2698.)  This  heart  of  ours  is  the  best  or  the  worst 
ground  that  lies  between  heaven  and  earth.  Tlie 
worst,  if  it  be  thorny,  weedy,  miry ;  but  if  fair, 
pleasant,  fruitful,  it  is  the  best.  There  be  two  that 
lay  claim  to  it ;  and  howsoever  the  property  be 
God's,  for  He  made  it,  yet  Satan  will  try  His  title, 
and  sues  to  have  it. 

First,  let  us  weed  this  ground,  and  that  betimes, 
for  old  weeds  will  hardly  be  destroyed.  Sins  are 
weeds,  the  weeding-hook  is  repentance  :  let  not  a 
weed  appear,  but  presently  by  contrition  cut  it 
down.  God  indeed  said  of  another  6eld,  and  in 
another  sense,  *'  Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest ; "  but  it  must  not  be  so  here,  for  then  the 
weeds  will  eat  out  the  com. 

Secondly,  keep  it  in  heart ;  for  if  the  soul 
have  not  her  cheeringx,  she  will  grow  faint  and 
barren.  The  way  to  keep  thy  heart  in  heart,  is  by 
devout  pravers,  meditation,  hearing  the  word,  and 
receiving  that  which  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  the 
blessed  sacrament 

Thirdly,  look  to  the  eiqpiratioa  of  thy  farm,  and 
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be  rare  to  leave  it  in  good  case;  that  when  the 
great  Landlord  shall  call  the  tenant  oat  of  the  tene- 
ment, the  soul  from  the  body,  it  may  be  entertained 
into  His  own  house,  the  glorious  court  of  heaven. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  be  sure  to  pay  thy  rent 
always,  and  that  is  thankfuInesSi 

(2699.)  Keep  a  constant  watch  over  yonr  hearts. 
David  desires  God  to ''  set  a  watch  before  the  doors 
of  his  lins,"  much  more  should  we  desire  that  God 
would  keep  the  door  of  our  hearts.  We  should 
have  grace  stand  there  as  sentinel  especially,  for 
words  have  an  outward  bridle  :  they  may  disgrace 
a  man  and  impair  his  interest  and  credit,  but 
thoughts  are  unknown  if  undiscovered  by  words. 
If  a  man  know  what  time  the  thief  would  come  to 
rob  him,  he  would  watch.  We  know  we  have 
thieves  within  us  to  steal  away  our  hearts ;  there- 
for^ when  Xhty  are  io  near  ns,  we  should  watch 
against  a  surprise,  and  the  more  carefully,  because 
th^  are  so  extraordinarily  sudden  in  thdr  rise 
and  quick  in  their  motion.  Our  minds  are  like 
idle  schooIb<iys  that  will  be  frisking  from  one  place 
to  another  if  the  master's  back  be  turned,  and  play- 
ing instead  of  learning.  Let  a  strict  hand  be  kept 
over  our  affections,  those  wild  beasts  within  us,  be- 
cause thev  many  times  force  the  understanding  to 
pass  a  judgment  aocord^ig  to  their  pleasure,  not  its 
own  sentiment  — Chamock^  i62C>-i68a 

(270a)  He  that  will  keep  water  in  a  sieve,  must 
use  more  than  ordinary  diligence.  Our  heart  is  a 
leaky  vessel ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have 
heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip. 

—Bunyan^  1628-1688. 

(2701.)  Gotthold  ordered  a  pasture  in  his  garden 
to  be  dressed  afresh,  and  planted  with  all  varieties 
of  bulb«.  The  work,  when  finished,  suggested  to 
him  the  following  reflections.  Although  the  gardener 
has  exen:ised  his  skill  upon  this  plot  of  ground,  and 
given  it  a  form,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty, 
nevertheless  like  other  earth,  it  still  retains  the 
wilderness  of  its  nature,  and  unless  carefully  kept, 
would,  ere  long,  be  overgrown  with  weeds.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  hearts  of  God's  children.  No 
doubt  they  have  experienced  a  blessed  regeneration, 
have  become  other  men,  and  by  the  grace,  word, 
and  Spirit  of  their  heavenly  Father,  have  had  their 
hearts  transformed  and  renewed.  Still  innate  sin- 
fulness continues  lurking  within  them,  and  must 
daily  be  kept  under,  by  repentance  and  prayer, 
struggles  and  holy  resolutions,  lliey  who  are 
sincerely  pious,  do  indeed  forsake  sin,  but  sin  does 
not  ibrsake  them.  ^-tSrrrBvr,  1629-1693. 

(2702.)  A  lute  b  made  of  common  and  soft 
timber,  and  has  not  itself,  but  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  to  thank  for  fashioning  it  into  what  it  is. 
In  like  manner  a  Christian  has  no  dbtinction  above 
other  men,  saVe  that  the  hand  of  a  merciful  God 
has  made  him  a  vessel  of  grace.  As  a  lute  requires 
to  be  strung  and  skilfully  tuned  and  touched,  so 
must  the  finger  of  God  furnish  the  heart  with  good 
thoughts,  and  then  adjust  them  to  the  honour  of  His 
Name.  However  beautiful  a  lute  may  be,  it  is 
easily  put  out  of  tune,  and  therefore  needs  continual 
care.  And  so  does  our  Christiani^.  Disattuned 
by  the  devil,  the  wicked  worM,  and  our  own  per* 


verse  will.  It  would  sound  harshly,  did  not  tl« 
gracious  hand  of  the  Most  High  duly  regulate  and 
correct  it 

At  the  same  time,  let  as  remember  what  dvtics 
are  ours.  If  we  labour  to  tune  a  lute,  that  its 
sound  may  not  grate  upon  human  ears,  why  do  ve 
not  take  equal  pains  to  harmonise  and  regulate  oar 
thoughts,  words,  and  works,  that  they  may  not 
offend  the  sharp  eyes  and  cars  of  the  Most  High ! 
We  hear  at  once  if  but  a  single  string  is  out  of  tune ; 
and  yet  we  often  neither  mark  nor  care  for  tlie  dis- 
cord between  our  life  and  vralk  and  God*s  holy  com- 
mandments. Men  instantly  tell  us  of  the  £dM  note 
in  our  music ;  and  let  us  also,  my  friend,  admonidi 
each  other,  when  we  perceive  a  flaw  or  disoofd  in 
our  Christianity. 

Lord  Jesus !  tune,  regulate,  and  moald  my  life, 
to  make  it  consonant  with  Thine.  It  is  true  that 
my  strings  are  weak,  and  cannot  sustain  so  h^  a 
pitch  as  Thy  perfection.  '  I  console  myself,  bow- 
ever,  with  the  thought,  that  as  in  this  lute  there  sre 
higher  and  lower  clefs,  so  among  Christians  there 
are  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  ;  and  Thou  sit 
satisfied  with  both,  provided  only  they  are  not  false* 

',  1629-1693. 


(2703.)  We  must  shnt  our  heart  against  pride^ 
against  sensuality,  and  all  the  other  passions,  as  one 
shuts  the  doors  and  windows  that  nobody  may  be 
able  to  get  in.  —  Viamntjf. 

(2704.)  It  is  in  the  motions  of  a  tempted  tool  to 
sin,  as  in  the  motions  of  a  stone  falling  firom  the 
brow  of  a  hill ;  it  is  easily  stopped  at  first,  but  viiea 
once  it  b  set  a  going,  who  shall  stay  it  ?  And  tljeie- 
fore,  it  is  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  world  to  ob- 
serve the  first  motions  of  the  heart,  to  check  and 
stop  sin  there.  The  motions  of  nn  are  weakest  st 
first :  a  little  care  and  watchfulness  may  prevent 
much  mischief  now,  which  the  careless  heart,  not 
heeding,  is  presently  brought  within  the  power  of 
temptation,  as  the  Syrians  were  brought  Dlindfold 
into  the  midst  of  Samaria  before  they  knew  when 
they  were.  — .SoZ/rr,  lS4a 

(2705.)  "Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligpce,  for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  Keep  it  io  the 
daily,  hourly  tempers,  habits,  musings,  and  imsgi- 
nations.  I  sometimes  think  that  we  Protestants 
are  under  some  heavy  disadvantages  here.  We 
make  so  much  of  sin  in  the  gross,  and  confess  in 
general  terms  so  abjectly,  that  we  pass  over  the 
minor  faults,  defects,  slips  of  temper,  or  conduct, 
wnich  make  so  much  of^  the  present  pain  or  plea- 
sure of  life,  and  are  busily  building  beneath  the 
surface,  like  the  coral  insects,  the  edifice  of  the 
future,  shaping  thereby  the  destinies  of  eternity. 
The  confessional  is  a  mighty  instrument  for  dealing 
with  these  little  sins.  We  have  abolished  it  in  stem 
indignation,  and  justly.  But  we  can  only  afford  to 
dispense  with  it,  when  we  confess  ourselves  more 
humbly  and  examine  ourselves  more  rigidly  before 
God  than  before  the  priest  Watch  the  little  sins 
narrowly,  and  handle  them  sternly ;  it  will  spare 
you  trouble  with  the  great  ones.  Meet  the  tempter 
on  the  threshold  and  beat  him  back,  yon  will  esc^ie 
a  death  struggle  in  the  veiy  citadel  of  your  life 

10.  XmporlaBet  of  keepSa^  It  vau  empl«y«d. 

(2706. >  The  heart  is  like  a  mill:  if  the  wind 01 
water  be  violent,  the  mill  will  go  whetlier  the  "tiw 
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will  or  not ;  yet  he  may  choose  what  kind  of  grafai  It 
shall  grind,  wheat  or  darnel.  If  the  afiections  be 
■trong  and  passionate,  the  heart  may  be  working  ; 
yet  the  Christian,  by  grace,  may  keep  out  lusts  ^^^ 
supply  it  with  good  thoughts.      —'Adams^  1654. 

^707.)  Man's  heart  is  like  a  millstone  :  pour  in 
eom,  and  round  it  goes,  bruising  and  grinding,  and 
ooiiTerting  it  into  flour ;  whereas  give  it  no  com, 
and  then  indeed  the  stone  goes  round,  but  only 
grinds  itself  away,  and  becomes  ever  thinner  and 
smaller  and  narrower.  Even  so  the  heart  of  man 
fequires  to  have  always  something  to  do ;  and  happy 
b  he  wlio  continually  occupies  it  with  good  and 
holy  thoughts,  otherwise  it  may  soon  consume  and 
waste  itself  hj  useless  anxieties  or  wicked  and 
carnal  suggestions.  When  the  milbtones  are  not 
nicely  adjusted,  grain  may  indeed  be  poured  in,  but 
comes  away  only  half  ground  or  not  ground  at  all. 
The  same  oAen  happens  wiih  our  heart,  when  our 
devotion  is  not  sufficiently  earnest  On  such  occa- 
sions 'we  read  the  finest  texts  without  knowing 
what  we  have  read,  and  mj  without  hearing  our 
own  prayers,  llie  eye  mts  over  the  sacred  pa^, 
the  mouth  pours  forth  the  wojds  and  clappers  hke 
a  mill,  but  the  heart  meanwhile  turns  from  one 
strange  thought  to  another ;  and  such  reading  and 
such  prayer  are  more  a  useless  form  than  a  devotion 
acceptable  to  God.  — Scrwer^  1629-1693. 

(270S.)  Our  minds  are  restless,  and  will  be 
employed  either  upon  what  is  good,  or  upon  what 
is  evil.  The  mind  of  man  is  as  a  mill-wheel,  con- 
tinually turning  about,  and  drenching  in  the  waters. 
Our  hearts  are  as  a  stirring  child,  that  cannot 
endure  to  sit  stilL  No  v'lrpn  has  so  many  suitors 
for  her  love,  as  our  minds  for  their  thoughts.  The 
sun  may  as  soon  be  stopped  from  his  race,  as  the 
heart  from  its  thinking.  We  are  all  in  this  respect 
like  the  sea,  which  cannot  rest,  but  is  ever  in 
motion.  Is  not  he  a  foolish  miller,  that  turns  the 
water,  which  should  grind  his  com,  into  the  high- 
way, where  it  does  no  good?  And  is  not  he  a 
foolish  Christian,  that  employs  those  thoughts  about 
needless  toys,  which  should  help  to  provide  him 
spiritual  food?  As  the  natural  heat  will  be  ever 
working, — if  it  have  not  food  to  digest,  it  will  prey 
upon  the  spirits,  and  destroy  itself, — ^so  the  mind 
of  man  will  be  always  busy ;  if  not  in  thinking  of 
the  excellencies  of  God,  or  the  love  of  Christ,  or 
the  beauty  and  necessity  of  holiness,  then  in  specu- 
lative wantonness,  or  contemplative  wickedness,  in 
ambitious  fancies,  or  revengeful  desires.  We  are 
like  a  boat  swimming  against  the  tide  :  there  is  no 
standing  still;  if  the  oar  l>e  left  that  we  go  not 
lorward,  the  tide  will  carry  us  strongly  backward. 
If  the  eround  be  not  sown  with  good  seed,  it  will 
of  itselfbring  forth  evil  seeds. 

^^Swmnock,  1673. 

U.  WiMB  pim  It  a  dwtiUng-iOaoe  for  Ctod. 

(2709.)  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."  A  pure  heart  is  more  precious  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  aught  else  on  earth.  A  pure 
heart  is  a  fiur,  fitly  adorned  chamber,  the  dwelling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  golden  temple  of  the  God- 
head ;  a  sanctuary  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  in 
which  He  worships  the  Heavenly  Father;  an  alur 
of  the  grand,  Divine  sacrifice,  on  which  the  Son  is 
daily  cHiered  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  A  pure  heart 
b  the  throne  7(  the  Supreme  Judge ;  the  seat  and 


secret  chamber  of  the  Holy  Trinit]^ ;  a  lamp  bearing 
the  Eternal  Light ;  a  secret  council-chamber  of  the 
Divine  Persons ;  a  treasury  of  dirine  riches ;  a  store- 
house of  divine  sweetness ;  a  panoply  of  etemal 
wisdom ;  a  cell  of  divine  solitude ;  the  reward  of 
all  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ.  A  pure  heart 
is  a  tabernacle  of  the  Holy  Father;  a  bride  of 
Christ ;  a  friend  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  delight  to 
the  eyes  of  all  saints ;  a  sister  of  the  angels ;  a  cause 
of  joy  to  the  heavenly  hosts ;  a  brother  of  all  good 
men ;  a  terror  to  the  devil ;  a  victory  and  conquest 
over  all  temptation  ;  a  weapon  against  all  assaults ;. 
a  reservoir  of  divine  benefits;  a  treasury  of  all 
virtue ;  an  example  to  all  men ;  a  restoration  of  all 
that  has  ever  bieen  lost.  Now,  what  is  a  pure- 
heart  ?  It  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  heart  which 
finds  its  whole  and  only  satisfaction  in  God,  which 
relishes  and  desires  nothing  but  God,  whose  thoughts- 
and  intents  are  ever  occupied  with  God,  to  which* 
all  that  is  not  of  God  is  strange  and  jarring,  which- 
keeps  itself  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  all  unworthy 
images,  and  joys,  and  griefs,  and  all  outward  cares 
and  anxieties,  and  makes  all  these  work  together 
for  good  ;  for  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  to* 
the  gentle  is  nothing  bitter.  I'amer,  1540. 

(271a)  Thy  alms  to  the  poor,  thy  counsel  to  the 
simple,  thy  inheritance  to  thy  children,  thy  tribute 
to  Caesar,  but  thy  heart  to  God.  lie  who  is  a 
spirit,  requires  the  spirit,  and  delights  to  dwell  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Here  God  plants  Himself  as  in* 
a  castle,  which  is  always  besieged  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  If  the  enemy  get  a  thought, 
or  a  word,  or  a  work,  yet  he  has  but  razed  the  walls. 
But  if  he  take  the  heart,  then  the  fortress  is  lost 
For  that  time  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  works  are 
captive  unto  him :  he  bids  them  go,  and  they  go  %. 
do,  and  they  do  it.  — Henry  Smithy  t593- 

(271 1.)  My  heart,  when  it  is  whole  and  at  the 
best,  is  but  a  strait  and  unworthy  lodging  for  God. 
If  it  were  bigger  and  better,  I  would  reserve  it  all 
for  Him.  Satan  may  look  in  at  my  doors  by  a 
temptation,  but  he  shall  not  have  so  much  as  one 
chamber  room  set  apart  for  him  to  sojourn  in. 

—/To//,  1574-1656^ 

la.  A  picture  of  wliattlia  heart  sboidd  be. 

(2712.)  Like  those  fair  New  England  lakes, 
greened  around  with  meadows,  of  translucent  depth 
and  silver  sand,  on  whose  surface  armies  of  white 
lilies,  golden'Crowned,  unfold  to  the  sun,  so  the 
Christian's  heart  should  be.  All  its  feelings  and 
affections  should  open  into  life  like  those  white 
lilies,  and  deep  amid  the  blossom  petals  should  be 
seen  the  golden  crown  of  love.  — BeccJUr. 


HEAVEN. 

1.  ApUoeaswenasaitateofbelnff. 

(2713.)  Each  man  has  a  separate  and  individual, 
though,  perhaps,  an  indistinct  idea  of  his  own  of 
what  heaven  may  be.  To  some  it  is  merely  a  staUm 
It  is  all  within.  We  may  carry  it  about  with  us 
wherever  we  go,  in  the  perfect  rest  of  a  conscience 
washed  in  blood,  a  soul  fully  conscious  of  its 
acquittal  firom  condemnation,  the  joy  of  spiritual 
fellowship  with  Christ  and  the  Father,  the  love 
which  ever  gushes  forth  in  the  sublime  language  ol 

1)ralse,  as  we  sing,  "Whom  having  not  seen  we 
ove ;  in  whom  though  now  we  ice  Him  not«  yet 
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Mieviiig^  we  rejoice  with  joj  nnspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory."  To  others  it  it  all  aatodated  with  a 
ftace.  There  must  be  trees,  rivers,  golden  pave- 
ments,  jasper  walla,  harps  of  gold,  bejewelled 
crowns,  companies  of  angelic  beings,  all  the  insignia 
of  a  royal  lire,  a  grand  tablotn,  in  which  they  uudl 
share,  majestic  s]>ectacles  in  which  tli^  shall  bear 
their  part.  Probably  a  combination  of  both  ideas 
will  fiimish  us  with  the  most  appropriate  represent 
tation  of  those  heavenly  delignts  which  we  hope 
soon  to  share.  Take  two  men  of  kindred  puritv  of 
spirit  Let  one  dwell  amid  the  gloom  of  cTark 
ravines,  where  the  chill  atmosphere  is  never  warmed 
by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  where  overhanging 
rocks  make  perpetual  gloom,  where  no  music  save 
tliat  of  the  hoarse  cataract  is  ever  heard,  where  the 
song  birds  never  come,  the  dew-drops  never  glint, 
flowers  never  shed  perfume  on  the  oreese,  and  the 
only  vegetation  is  the  loathsome  fungi  that  6iids  its 
congenial  home  amid  the  darknesSi  Let  another 
dwell  in  a  sweet  svlvan  nook,  a  quiet  cottage  in  the 
bosom  of  the  laughing  valley,  whence  he  can  see  the 
heather  bells,  and  smell  the  brier  rose,  or  eo  forth 
and  sit  at  the  lake-side  amid  the  shade  of  buch  and 
pine  and  aspen,  while  the  rich  breexes  from  the 
mountains  on  either  hand  pour  torrents  of  life  through 
his  veins.  Can  you  doubt  which  will  be  the  happier 
of  the  two?  Surely  he  who  possesses  the  purity 
within,  and  enjoys  ihe  heaven  without.  The  state 
and  the  place  combine  together  to  make  the  happi- 
ness so  far  complete.  — G,  D,  Evans. 

a.  Imperf eotiMM  of  onr  knowledge  ooncernlng 
It. 

(2714^)  If  one  should  come  from  a  strange 
country,  never  known  and  discovered  before,  and 
should  only  tell  us,  in  general,  that  it  was  a  most 
pleasant  and  delightful  place,  and  the  inhabitants, 
a  brave,  and  generous,  and  wealthy  people,  under 
the  government  of  a  wise  and  great  kmg,  ruling  by 
excellent  laws ;  and  that  the  particular  delights 
and  advantages  of  it  were  not  to  be  imngined  by 
anything  he  knew  in  our  own  country,  and  should 
say  no  more  of  it :  if  we  gave  credit  to  the  person 
that  brought  this  relation,  it  would  create  in  us 
a  great  a<l  miration  of  the  country  described  to  us, 
and  a  mighty  concern  to  see  it,  and  live  in  it  But 
it  would  be  a  vain  curiosity  to  reason  and  con- 
jecture about  the  pariicuiar  conveniences  of  it ; 
because  it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  discourse,  to 
arrive  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  more  than 
he  who  only  knew  it  was  pleaded  to  tell  us. 

This  is  the  case  as  to  our  heavenly  country.  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  '*  came  down  from  heaven," 
from  "  the  bosom  of  His  Father,*'  hath  revealed  to 
us  a  state  of  happiness  and  glory  in  general,  that 
there  is  such  "  a  kingdom  prepared  for  us ; "  and 
when  He  was  leaving  the  world,  He  told  us,  that 
He  was  goin{;  thither  by  the  way  of  the  grave  ;  and 
when  He  was  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  was 
ascended  into  heaven.  He  promised  to  come  again 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  raise  us  out  of  the 
grave,  and  to  carry  us  into  those  celestial  mansions, 
**  where  we  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord."  And 
beyond  this  He  hath  made  no  particular  discovery  to 
us  of  the  felicity  of  that  place  ;  He  hath  given  us  no 
punctual  representation  of  the  glory  of  it ;  He  hath 
not  declared  to  us,  in  a  speciiu  manner,  what  our 
work  and  employment  shall  be,  in  what  way  God 
will  communicate  Himself  to  us,  nor  what  kind  of 
conversation  we  shall  have  with  the  blessed  angels, 


and  with  one  another,  and  how  far  we  shaQ  know, 
or  be  known,  to  one  another ;  or  whether  we  shall 
stand  affected  in  any  particular  manner  to  those 
who  were  ,^rar  friends,  and  relational  and  ao- 
ouaimanoe  in  this  world.  These  and  perhaps  a 
tnousand  things  more,  which  may  cowjcd  the 
glories  of  that  state,  and  the  happiness  and  employ- 
ment of  the  "  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,**  oar 
Saviour  hath  told  us  nothing  of,  but  only  in  general ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  with  an^  certainty  to  make 
out  the  rest,  any  more  than  children  can  make  a 
conjecture  of  the  designs  and  reasoning  of  a  wise 
man  ;  not  only  because  it  would  be  of  no  great  use 
to  us,  but  bemuse  the  imperfection  of  human  natvre^ 
and  of  our  Aiculties  in  this  state  of  mortality,  is  not 
able  to  bear  a  full  and  clear  representation  of  w 
great  gloiy.  — TUloUom^  1650-1694. 

(2715.)  Reflect,  how  little  of  the  futore  and  the 
unseen  can  be  known  by  mere  description ;  how 
faint  and  imperfect  a  view  you  can  get  of  anything 
by  a  mere  statement ;  how  little  you  know  of  a 
landscape,  a  waterfall,  a  picture,  by  any  dcacriptioa 
that  can  be  given.  Especially  must  this  be  so  of 
objects  which  liave  no  resemblance  to  anything  that 
we  have  seen.  Who  ever  obtained  any  kles  of 
Niagara  by  a  description?  "^'ho,  say  to  the  most 
polished  Greek  and  Komao  mind,  could  have 
conveyed  by  mere  description  any  idea  of  the  print- 
ing-press, of  a  locomotive  engine,  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph?  Who  could  convey  to  one  bora  blind 
an  idea  of  the  prismatic  colours  ;  or  to  the  deaf  an 
idea  of  sounds  ?  And  when  you  think  how  mesgie 
in  the  Bible  is  the  description  of  heaven  ;  when  yoa 
think  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  furnish  a 
more  minute  description ;  are  you  certain  thai 
human  languaige  could  have  communicated  toyoi 
the  great  and  hrieht  conception  ;  or  that,  if  wonh 
could  have  been  found,  they  would  have  oonveye  I 
to  you  an  exact  idea  of  a  state  so  different  from 
what  is  our  condition  here  ? 

^Barms^  t798-i87a 

(2716.)  Of  mankind  fai  glonr,  thus  perfectedi 
what  shall  be  the  employ?  For  I  need  hanliT 
press  it  on  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  crnceive  of 
man  in  a  high  and  happy  estate,  without  an  eroplof- 
ment  worthy  of  that  estate,  and  in  (act  constituting 
its  dignity  and  happiness. 

Now  some  light  is  thrown  on  this  inquiry  \tf 
Holy  Scripture,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
very  scanty.  It  is  true  that  all  our  meditations  on, 
and  descriptions  of,  heaven  want  balance,  and  are, 
so  to  speak,  pictures  ill  composed.  We  first  build 
up  our  glorined  human  nature  by  such  hints  4s  are 
fumishra  us  in  Scripture ;  we  place  it  in  an  abode 
worthy  of  it ;  and  then  after  all  we  give  it  aa 
unending  existence  with  nothing  to  do.  it  wai  not 
ill  said  by  a  great  preacher,  that  most  people's  idea 
of  heaven  was  that  it  is  to  sit  on  a  cloud  and  sing 
psalms.  And  others  again  strive  to  fill  this  out 
with  the  bliss  of  recognising  and  holding  interooorse 
with  those  from  whom  we  have  been  severed  oa 
earth.  And  bevond  all  doubt  such  reoognitioo  and 
intercourse  shall  be,  and  shall  constitute,  one  of  ibe 
most  blessed  accessories  of  the  heavenly  eraplof- 
ment ;  but  it  can  no  more  be  that  employment  itself 
ths^i  similar  intercourse  on  earth  was  the  employ- 
ment of  life  itself  here*  To  read  some  descriptions 
of  heaven,  one  would  imagine  that  it  were  00I7  <fl 
endless  prolongation  of  tome  social  meeting;  wk« 
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log  and  Ulking  fat  womt  blessed  oonntiy  with  those 
whom  we  love.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  not  thus 
provided  the  renewed  enei^es  and  enlarged  powers 
of  perfected  man  with  food  for  etemitv.  Nor  if  we 
look  in  another  direction,  that  of  the  absence  of 
sickness  and  care  and  sorrow,  shall  We  find  any 
more  satisfactonr  answer  to  our  Question.  Nay, 
rather  shall  we  find  it  made  more  difficult  and  beset 
with  more  complication.  For  let  us  think  how 
much  oC  employment  for  our  present  energies  is 
occasioned  by,  and  finds  its  very  field  of  action  in, 
.the  anxieties  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  They  are,  so 
to  speak,  the  winds  which  fill  the  sail  and  cany  us 
onward.  By  their  action,  hope  and  enthusiasm  are 
excited.  But  suppose  a  state  where  they  are  not,  and 
life  would  become  a  dead  calm ;  the  sail  would  flap 
idly,  and  the  spirit  would  cease  to  look  onward  at 
all.  So  that  unless  we  can  supply  something  over 
and  above  the  mere  absence  of  anxiety  and  pain, 
we  have  not  attained  to,  nay,  we  are  farther  than 
ever  from,  a  sufficient  employment  for  the  life 
etemaL  Now,  before  we  seek  for  it  in  another 
direction,  let  us  think  for  a  moment  in  this  way. 
Are  we  likely  to  know  much  of  it?  We  have 
before  in  these  sermons  adopted  St.  Paul's  com- 
parison by  analc^,  and  have  likened  ourselves  here 
to  children  and  tliat  blessed  state  to  our  full  deve- 
lopment as  men.  Now  ask  yourselves,  what  does 
the  child  at  iu  play  know  of  the  employments  of 
the  man?  Such  portions  of  them  as  are  merely 
external  and  material  he  may  take  in,  and  represent 
in  his  sport;  but  the  work  and  anxiety  of  the 
student  at  his  book,  or  the  man  of  business  at  his 
desk,  these  are  of  necessity  entirely  hidden  from 
the  child.  And  so  it  is  onward  through  the  advanc- 
ing stages  of  life.  Of  each  of  them  it  may  be  said, 
"We  know  not  with  what  we  must  serve  the  Lord, 
until  we  come  thither.*' 

So  that  we  need  not  be  utterly  disappointed,  if 
oar  picture  of  heaven  be  at  present  ill  composed  :  if 
it  seem  to  be  little  else  than  a  gorgeous  mist  afler 
slL  We  cannot  fill  in  the  members  of  the  landscape 
■t  present.     If  we  could,  we  should  be  in  heaven. 

— Aifirdf  1810-1871. 

(2717.)  Does  it  not  sometimes  seem  strange  to  tou, 
that  we  know  so  very  little  of  the  country  beyond  the 
grave?    Sometimes  this  is  borne  in  upon  us  with  a 
startling  clearness ;  how  little  distinct  idea  we  have 
of  what  kind  ofplaoe  it  is ;  its  scenery,  its  homes,  its 
occupations.    Tne  veil  between  this  world  and  that  is 
10  thick ;  so  impossible  for  us  to  see  through.     And 
yet  we  ourselves  in  a  little,  perhaps  a  very  little, 
must  go  there ;  that  is  certain.     If  it  were  only  a 
distspi  place  in  this  world  we  were  going  to ;  if  we 
knew  that  in  a  little  something  would  come  that 
would  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  leave  our 
present  homes,  our  children  and  friends,  and  these 
scenes  we  know,  and  go  away,  all  alone,  to  a  dis- 
tant and  unknown  land, — ^how  anxious  we  should 
be  to  learn  all  we  could  about  it, — the  plaee,  the 
people,  the  occupations,  the  kind  of  life?    Surely 
we  should  not  be  less  anxious  now,  because  in  a 
tittle  we  are  going,  not  to  another  place  in  this 
world,  where  we  could  be  sure  that  many  things  woukl 
be  much  ss  they  are  here  ; — where  a  sun  would  rise 
and  a  sun  would  set, — where  we  should  live  in  some 
kind  of  dwelling,  on  some  kind  of  food, — see  huQian 
^Kes,— worlL,  grow  weary,  rest,  sleep,  wake  again, 
^Afox  into  a  new  and  unknown  world,  where  every- 1 
tbing  may  be  strange,  where  many  thin^  must  be  I 


so  I  We,  ourselves,  will  some  day  go  away  tnm 
this  place,  we  know  not  how,  passing  away  from 
human  sight  and  knowledge, — and  enter  into 
another  world  ;  we  shall  waken  up  from  death, 
and  find  ourselves  there.  Strange,  to  know  so 
little  of  a  place  which  we  shall  see  so  surely ;  which 
we  may  see  so  soon  ! 

But  there  is  somethii^  even  stranger  to  think  of. 
It  is  future,  our  going  to  that  unknown  place ;  and 
we  are  able  to  put  away  from  us,  more  than  is  good 
for  tu,  the  thought  of  things  in  what  we  think  the 
far  future.  But  think  that  at  this  very  time,  in 
this  very  moment,  some  who  were  the  dearest  to  us 
in  this  world  are  in  that  distant  land ;  have  been 
for  time  longer  or  shorter.  The  father  and  mother 
are  there,  of  most  who  have  reached  middle  age ; 
brothers  and  sisters,  once  so  united  :  little  children, 
whom  Jesus,  as  of  old,  called  to  Himself.  We 
went  with  them  to  the  furthest  edge  of  this  life ; 
but  as  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  other  world 
they  became  unseen  by  us ;  there  was  no  further  trace 
of  them  :  there  is  no  communication  from  them,  no 
word  of  what  they  are  doing  there.  You  know  how 
anxious  you  are  when  your  child  has  gone  out  from 
your  home  to  some  distant  place,  to  know  all  about 
the  way  in  which  he  arranges  his  life ;  every  little 
thing,  nothing  to  a  stranger,  is  so  precious  to  you. 
Tell  us  everything,  you  write ;  whom  you  see,  /hat  . 
you  do ;  every  hitle  homely  detail  of  life ;  where 
you  take  your  walk ;  everything  1  But  when  the 
child  g()es  to  the  other  world,  the  parent  is  in  blank 
ignorance  of  all  details  of  his  life ;  when  the  father 
goes,  whose  ways  we  knew  so  thoroughly,  we  are  in 
utter  darkness  as  to  his  life  there.  What  is  he 
thinking  alx>ut  ?  We  knew  so  well  what  he  used 
to  think  about  here !  We  knew  the  chair  in  which 
he  sat;  the  table  at  which  he  wrote;  how  he 
divided  out  his  day.  How  about  these  things 
there  ?  What  scenes  do  they  live  among  that  left 
us;  what  are  they  like:  what  change  has  passed 
upon  their  affections,  likings,  ways ;  what  are  they 
doing  just  this  afternoon ;  what  were  they  doing 
when  we  sunk  into  sleep  last  nieht,  when  we  awoke 
this  morning?  Are  they  thinking  there  of  those 
they  loved  so  much  here  ?  It  is  strange,  when  we 
think  of  it,  very  strange,  that  we  know  so  little  of 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  for  wlitcli  we 
look  ;  of  the  country  which  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  earth  have  sought  through  all  past  ages ;  of  the 
Golden  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  gives  this 
life  its  great  motive,  which  is  the  central  met  in  all 
our  religious  faith  I 

Now  it  is  plain  that  it  is  God's  purpose  we  shoukl 
know  little  of  the  future  life  and  the  unseen  world  ; 
nothing  about  the  details  of  these.  — Boyd, 

a.  How  onrloiu  qmatloni  oonMrnlng  It  are  la 
be  answered. 

(2718.)  John  Bunyan  was  once  asked  a  question 
about  heaven  which  he  could  not  answer,  because 
the  matter  was  not  revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
he  thereupon  advised  the  inquirer  to  live  a  holy  life  ^ 
and  go  and  see. 

4.  Tlisrefereneesof  BertptoYetoit. 

(2719.)  These  scattered  and  brief  allusions  acquire, 
sometimes,  even  from  their  indefiniteness,  a  peculiar 
and  surpassing  interest.  We  gaze  upon  them  as  on 
the  uprooted  sea-weed,  or  the  shivered  pine,  wafted 
by  storms  across  the  waste  of  waters,  revealing  thf 
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existenoc  And  the  productions  of  a  yet  unknown 
world.  ^APAIL 

5.  Ite  nipr«iiie  glory,  II10  PraMnee  of  Ghrlii. 

(272a)  When  Cyrus  took  the  king  of  Armenia 
and  his  son  Tigranes  and  their  wives  and  children 
prisoners,  and  upon  their  humble  submission,  beyond 
all  hope,  gave  them  their  liberty  and  their  lives,  in 
their  return  home,  as  they  all  fell  a-commending 
Cyrus,  some  for  his  personage,  some  for  his  puiss- 
ance, some  for  his  clemency,  Tigranes  askai  his 
wife,  "  What  thinkest  thou  of  Cyrus  ?  is  he  not  a 
comely  and  a  proper  man,  of  a  majestic  presence  ?  '* 
''Truly,"  said  she,  *'I  know  not  what  manner  of 
man  he  is ;  I  never  looked  on  him/'  "Why," 
quoth  he,  "  where  were  thy  eyes  all  the  while  ?  Upon 
whom  didst  thou  look 7"  "  1  fixed  my  eyes,"  saith 
she,  ^  all  the  while  upon  him  (meaning  her  husband) 
who,  in  my  hearing,  offered  to  Cyrus  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  my  ransom."  And  thus,  if  any  question 
the  devout  soul,  whether  she  be  not  enamoured  with 
the  beauty  of  cherubim,  seraphim,  aneels,  and  saints, 
with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  that  heavenly  court, 
her  answer  will  be  that  of  Tigranes'  wife,  that  she 
never  did  so  much  as  cast  a  look  upon  them,  because 
her  eyes  were  never  off  Him  who  not  only  offered 
to  lay,  but  did  lay  down  H  is  life  for  her,  and  ran- 
som«l  her  with  Fiis  own  blood.  Whom  should  she 
have  in  heaven  but  Him  who  hath  none  on  earth 
but  her?  — /'tatiy^  1582-1644. 

6.  Its  deUglitt  are  InezliaiutlUe,  and  ita  Joya 
atamaL 

(2721.)  Eternity  makes  heaven  to  be  heaven ;  'tis 
the  diamond  in  the  ring  :  O  blessed  day,  that  shall 
have  no  night  1  the  sunlight  of  glory  shall  rise  upon 
the  soul  and  never  sei  1  O  blessed  spring,  that  shall 
have  DO  autumn,  or  £all  of  the  leaf  1 

-^IVatMon,  1696. 

(272a.)  The  enjoyments  above,  and  the  treasures 
proposed  to  us  by  our  Saviour,  are  indefectible  in 
their  nature,  and  endless  in  their  duration.  They 
are  still  full,  fresh,  and  entire,  like  the  stars  and 
orbs  above,  which  shine  with  the  same  undiminished 
lustre,  and  move  with  the  same  unwearied  motion, 
with  which  they  did  from  the  first  date  of  their 
creation.  Nay,  the  joys  of  heaven  will  abide  when 
these  lights  of  heaven  shall  be  put  out ;  and  when 
sun  and  moon,  and  nature  itself,  shall  be  discharged 
their  stations,  and  be  employed  by  Providence  no 
more,  the  righteous  shall  then  appear  in  their  full 
glory ;  and,  being  fixed  in  the  Divine  presence, 
enjoy  one  perpetual  and  everlasting  day ;  a  day  com- 
mensurate to  the  unlimited  eternity  of  God  Himself, 
the  great  Sun  of  righteousness,  who  is  always  rising, 
and  never  sets.  — SattiA,  1633-1716. 

(2723.)  Think  how  completely  all  the  grieft  of 
this  mortal  life  will  be  compensated  by  one  age,  for 
instance,  of  the  feliciiies  beyond  the  grave,  and  then 
think  that  one  age  multiplied  ten  thousand  times  is 
not  so  much  to  eternity  as  one  grain  of  sand  is  to 
the  whole  material  universe.  I'hink  what  a  state  it 
will  be  to  be  growing  happier  and  happier  still  as 
ages  pass  away,  and  yet  leave  something  still 
happier  to  come  I         — H^An  Fosfrr,  1 770-1843. 

(2724.)  The  declaration  that  "  there  shall  be  no 
night  there'*  is  doubtless  true  even  in  its  literal  sense  ; 
and  is  to  be  understood  as  teachi^  that  in  the 


material  economy  of  heaven  there  Is  nothing  whid 
corresponds  to  the  interchange  of  light  and  dark* 
ness  existing  on  earth.  In  that  supernal  dine 
reigns  one  eternal  day.  Its  skies  are  never 
shadowed  ;  its  sun  never  goes  down.  By  what  U« 
of  celestial  physics,  by  what  constitution  and  actios 
of  the  elements,  a  condition  of  being  so  unlike  osr 
own  is  created  and  maintained,  Inspiration  has  not 
informed  us;  nor  would  our  present  Acuities  be 
equal  to  the  knowledge.  Dismissing  all  such  on- 
fruitful  speculations,  we  rest  in  the  Divine  announce- 
ment, that  the  gloom  of  night  never  visits  the 
realms  above. 

The  absence  of  night  from  heaven  is,  however, 
to  be  regarded  chiefiy  in  its  moral  significations. 
Though  a  real  fact,  it  has  the  intent  a^  import  of 
a  symbol,  adumbrating  the  spiritual  features  of  the 
city  of  God,  and  embracing  the  whole  range  of  its 
blessedness.  Night  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
wearifUsSf  and  is  the  symbol  of  igticrancet  sin, 
dani^er,  want,  and  iieali:  but  in  heaven  none  of 
these  things  is  known.  — /d^ 

(2725.)  Many  good  people  suppose  that  we  shall 
see  heaven  the  first  day  we  get  there.  No  I  you  can- 
not see  London  in  two  weeks.  You  cannot  see 
Rome  in  six  weeks.  You  cannot  see  Veuioe  in  s 
month.  You  cannot  see  the  great  city  of  the  Ne« 
Jerusalem  in  a  day.  No  :  it  will  take  all  eternity 
to  see  heaven,  to  count  the  towers,  to  examine  the 
trophies,  to  gaze  upon  the  thrones,  to  see  the  hier- 
arcnies.  Ages  on  ages  roll,  and  yet  heaven  is  new. 
The  streets  new  I  Ine  temple  new  1  The  joy  new  I 
The  song  new  I 

I  stayed  a  week  at  Niagara  Falls,  hoping  tho- 
roughly to  understand  and  appreciate  them.  But,  00 
the  last  day,  they  seemed  newer  and  more  incom- 
prehensible  than  on  the  first  day*  Gazing  on  the 
mfinite  rush  of  celestial  splendours,  where  the 
oceans  of  delight  meet,  and  pour  themselves  into 
the  great  heart  of  God — how  soon  will  we  exhaust 
the  song?  '*  Never!  never T^  —^ledmagt, 

(2726.)  Almost  nothing  remains  in  this  world. 
Nations  do  not  remain ;  they  have  been  ground  up 
again  and  again.  Cities  do  not ;  they  have  been 
overturned  till  their  very  sites  are  quesiionable. 
The  most  triumphant  monuments  of  art  have  been 
crumbled  and  wasted.  Things  that  once  were 
centres  of  the  world's  admiration  and  worship  are 
gone.  Who  can  tell  where  Minerva  is,  that  took  the 
sun  first  and  took  the  sun  last  on  the  Acropolis? 
Who  can  tell  what  became  of  it,  or  who  destroyed 
it  ?  Who  can  tell  where  the  stateliest  temples  are? 
The  pomp  of  those  days  in  which  these  things 
existed  is  gone,  and  only  rude  fragments  and  heaps 
of  stone  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  greatness. 
Castles  are  wasted.  Even  the  mountains  sic 
gradually  wearing  away.  The  earth  itself  seems  to 
be  changing,  changing  all  the  time.  But  there  is  a 
rest  that  remaineth — a  rest  that  time  only  fortifier 
and  preserves  undiminished,  unmarred,  unremoved, 
anchored  in  the  eternal  sphere  firmer  than  the 
island  in  the  ocean  that  the  waves  beat  upon'-ft 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

—BeKker^ 

(2727.)  You  will  observe  that  this  is  not  the 
whole  statement,  that  we  are  to  have  glorr  in  heaven. 
As  applied  to  a  heavenly  state,  we  should,  of  ooarsei 
construe  glory  according  to  the  scale  of  excelleooe 
which  is  supposed  to  bdong  to  heaven.    If  70a  go 
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Into  an  Indian's  wigwam,  a  few  eagles'  feathers, 
tome  wampum,  and  two  or  three  strings  of  glittering 
beads,  axe  about  all  that  you  will  see.  Sut  these 
are  glorious  for  an  Indian.  Now,  take  them  into 
the  cottage  of  a  poor  shepherd  or  a  farmer.  He 
smiles  at  them,  and  calb  them  silly  trinkets.  They 
are  not  glorious  there.  But  there  are  other  things 
that  the 'husbandman  thinks  to  be  glorious.  But 
that  which  is  glorious  in  a  plain  cottage  ceases  to 
be  glorious  when  you  carry  it  into  the  mansion, 
where  there  is  wealth,  and  culture,  and  refinement. 
The  rich  man  has  things  that  are  glorious,  according 
to  his  standard.  His  furniture  of  the  table,  his 
furniture  of  the  room,  his  pictures,  and  the  very 
apaxtmeilts  themselves,  for  size  and  dignity,  are 
glorious  in  their  way.  But  if  you  take  those  things 
np  into  a  king*s  palace,  where  are  gathered  the 
treasures  of  an  empire,  and  where  the  art  of  succes- 
sive ages  has  done  what  it  could  to  add  grace  and 
beaaty  to  these  treasures,  then  they  cease  to  be 
glorious.  But  a  king's  palace  lifted  up  and  placed 
in  the  oentxe  of  God's  heavenly  realm  would  be  a 
dark  spoL  It  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
glory  01  the  highest  point  of  creative  intelligence, 
taste,  and  skill  When  heavenly  glory  is  spoken 
o^  we  are  to  have  a  sense  of  what  must  be  the 
exaltation  of  a  man's  thinking  power,  of  his  senti- 
ments, of  his  motives,  of  his  whole  active  state,  in 
that  upper  sphere  y,  we  are  to  measure,  not  according 
to  the  pattern  of  the  highest  school  on  earth,  but 
according  to  what  a  thing  must  be  where  God  and 
His  angels  dwell.  How  transcendent  is  the  idea 
when  carried  up  thus  I 

But  it  b  not  enough  to  think  of  glory  as  applied 
to  heaven.  We  are  to  add  the  thought  of  weight 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17).  It  is  mry^^  of  glory.  Now,  ««vv^/ 
does  not  signify  really  the  original  meaning  of  the 
figure.  The  term  in  the  apostIe*s  time  was  used  to 
ngniiy  magnitude ;  and  in  the  text  it  b  employed 
in  connection  with  glory  to  convey  the  impression 
of  a  glory  comprehensive,  widespread,  vast.  It 
was  not  a  fii^itive,  filmy  cloud  of  glory.  It  was  a 
glory  orbicular,  eternal,  and  so  illimitable  that  it 
must  be  spoken  of  in  terms  such  as  those  that  mea- 
sure and  characterise  mountains  or  continents. 

It  b  not  weight  alone.  It  b  txceeding  weight ;  that 
b  to  say,  surpassing  weight->a  weight  that  goes  be- 
jrond  bounds  for  excellence  and  eminence. 

And  that  b  not  all.  It  b  eternal.  We  see  the 
compound  blow-pipe  concentrating  its  might  for  a 
moment  on  a  single  point  It  glows ;  it  is  intense ; 
but  it  very  soon  spends  its  force,  and  goes  out.  We 
see  the  calaium  light.  It  glows  while  it  bums,  but 
it  soon  wastes  itself.  Now,  in  distinction  from 
these  quick  made  and  quick  perishing  glories,  which 
are  the  result  of  concentrated  forces,  and  which  are 
speedily  wasted  in  the  concentration,  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  gloiy  of  the  other  life  as  one  that  b 
past  all  measuring;  past  all  ordinary  experience; 
and  past  all  thought.  It  b  exceeding,  excessive 
upon  excessive,  and  etemaU  — Beeeher. 

T.  1b«  raft  UmU  rsmalnatli  fto  tte  paoiOa  of 
Qod. 

(2728.)  One  night,  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
tn  American  wilderness.  A  spark  dropped  on  dry 
leaves,  the  lighted  leaves  flew  before  the  wind,  the 
flames  raoed  along  the  grass,  and  glanced  from  tree 
to  tree,  till  all  the  forest  was  ablaze,  and  night  was 
toned  into  a  terrible  day.  Certain  Indians,  driven 
out  of  their  hunting  grounds  by  the  red  storm,  fled 


for  their  lives ;  hour  after  hour  they  ran  and  ran  on^ 
until,  half  desid  with  fatigue,  they  reached  a  nobla 
river  :  they  forded  it,  and,  after  scaling  the  opposite 
bank,  their  chief  struck  hb  tent-pole  into  the  ground, 
threw  himself  on  the  cool  tttr(  and  cried,  Alabama  t 
— "here  we  may  rest." 

But  that  chief  was  no  prophet.  The  land  was 
claimed  by  hostile  tribes.  The  fugitives  reached  no 
resting-place  there.  They  were  soon  beset  by  foes 
more  relentless  than  the  elements ;  having  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  fire,  they  perished  from  the  cruelty  of 
man,  and  where  they  looked  for  the  still  delight  of 
a  home,  found  but  the  quiet  of  a  grave. 

Let  thb  tradition  serve  as  a  parable.  Earth  has 
no  Alabama  for  the  soul.  In  flight  from  year  to 
year,  chased  from  refuge  to  refuge  in  which  they  set 
their  hearts,  the  fugitives  from  trouble  often  say,  as 
they  reach  the  shelter  of  wealth,  or  the  shadow  of 
domestic  afiection,  or  the  shrine  of  some  false  wor- 
ship, or  the  realisation  of  some  cherished  hope, 
*'  Here  we  may  rest ; "  but  God  says  "  No  "  to  that, 
and  again  and  again,  when  they  are  on  the  point  of 
sinking  into  deceptive  repose,  does  He  send  the 
stern  angels  of  calamity  to  wake  them  up  with  the 
ciy,  ''Arise,  depart,  for  thb  b  not  your  rest  1" 

It  is  true  that  even  in  thb  world  there  is  rest  for 
those  who  have  gathered  themselves  to  Shiloh ;  rest 
through  reconciliation  with  God,  rest  through  union 
with  reconciled  men.  Yet,  in  our  relation  to  God, 
the  joy  of  faith  b  often  broken  by  unbelief,  and  in 
our  rebtion  to  each  other  discordance  of  thought  is 
often  allowed  to  break  the  fellowship  of  love.  When 
we  have  enjoyed  an  hour  of  the  soul's  calm  sunshine, 
sin  soon  breaks  our  tranquillity ;  infirmity  breaks  it, 
human  unkindness  breaks  it,*  or  it  b  broken  by  some 
storm  of  sorrow.  On  earth  our  rest  b  at  least  im- 
perfect, but  there  is  rest  in  heaven,  for  Shiloh  is 
there ;  there  in  full  and  visible  manifestation,  the 
brightness  of  its  glory  and  the  secret  of  its  rest,  and 
there  at  last  to  Hmi  will  the  gathering  of  His  people 
be.  — Stanford, 

(2729.)  The  rest  of  inaction  is  but  the  quiet  of  a 
stone,  or  the  stillness  of  the  grave,  or  the  exhaustion 
of  a  spent  and  feeble  nature.  But  there  is  a  nob'er 
rest  than  this.  There  is  rest  in  health  ;  there  b  test 
in  the  musical  repose  of  exqubitely  balanced  powers ; 
there  is  rest  to  the  desiring  faculties  when  they  find 
the  thing  desired ;  there  b  rest  in  the  rapture  of 
congeniu  employment ;  rest  in  the  flow  of  jt>yful 
strength ;  rest  in' the  swift  glide  of  the  stream  when 
it  meets  with  no  impediment  Such  is  the  rest  of 
the  glorified.  Perfect  beings  in  a  perfect  world, 
rejokring  in  their  native  element,  having  no  weak- 
ness wiUiin,  and  no  resbting  force  without,  to  check 
the  outflow  and  expr^^ssion  of  their  loving  natures ; 
their  activity  therefore  being  easy,  natural,  and 
necessary,  as  light  b  to  the  sun,  and  fragrance  to  the 
flowers  of  spring — activity  to  them  is  rest.  Blessed 
are  the  deiui  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest, 
not  from  their  works,  but  only  from  their  labours. 
It  would  be  a  labour  for  them  not  to  work.  To 
hush  their  music,  and  to  stop  their  action,  would  be 
to  them  intolerable  toil;  they  would  be  "weary 
with  forbearing  and  could  not  stay."  So  they 
"test,"  yet  they  rest  not  day  nor  night 

^Stanford. 

8.  U  ftilotly  raaanrad  for  Qod*ipaop]«. 

(2730.)  We  often  make  narrow  entrances,  through 
which  but  0n€  at  a  time  can  pass,  that  we  ma^ 
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ttnmine  his  ticket,  and  tee  whether  he  hts  a  right 
to  pass.  And,  be  sore,  though  we  may  look  re« 
■pectable  on  the  fashionable  broadway  of  World  or 
Churcli,  we  cannot  enter  hearen  as  those  who  pass 
in  a  crowd.  God  deals  with  souls  as  men  deal  with 
sovereignsi  which  they  ejuunine  and  weigh  one  by 

OD& 

•.  VMtMt^ofprtpanitloiiforlt. 

(2731.)  Holiness  does  not  only  fit  us  for  heaven, 
to  that  without  it  we  can  have  no  entrance  or  admit- 
tance there ;  but  it  also  fits  us,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  enter  into  heaven  void  of  it,  heaven 
would  be  no  place  of  happiness  to  us  in  that  condi- 
tion, but  a  place  of  trouble,  toment,  and  vexation. 
As,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  for  a  beggar  in  his 
ra^  to  be  admitted  to  the  society  and  converse  of 
pnnces  and  noblemen ;  but  put  the  case  that  he 
were,  yet  his  beggarly  condition  would  never  suffer 
him  to  enjoy  himself  in  that  company,  in  which  he 
could  be  nothing  but  a  mock  and  a  derision.  In 
like  manner,  heaven  bears  no  suitableness  to  an  im- 

Eure,  unsanctified  person.  For  a  sinful  heart  must 
ave  sinful  delights  and  sinful  company,  and  where 
it  meets  not  with  such,  in  the  very  midst  of  comforts 
and  company,  it  finds  a  solitude  and  a  dissatisfac- 
tion. ^Sotitk^  1633-17 16. 

(2733.)  The  last  ose  which  I  shall  make  of  this 
remarkable  property  in  human  nature,  of  being  de- 
lighted with  those  actions  to  which  it  is  accustomed, 
is  to  show  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  us  to 
gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  next  The  state  of  bliss  we  call 
heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those  minds 
which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it :  we  must  in  this 
world  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would 
be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection 
which  are  to  make  us  happy  m  the  next.  The 
seeds  of  those  spiritual  jovs  and  raptures,  which  are 
to  rise  up  and  flourish  m  the  soul  to  all  eternity, 
must  be  planted  in  her  during  this  her  present  state 
of  probation.  In  short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effect, 
of  a  religious  life.  — Addiion^  1672-1719. 

(2733.)  If  you  ask  me  what  the  preparation  is, 
I  have  two  words  for  you  which  will  describe  it, 
eommon  as  household  words,  taking  in  the  whole 
of  preparation — ^justification,  sanctification  :  that  is 
all.  Justification :  you  must  get  the  robe  on«  the 
best  robe,  the  robe  of  righteousness ;  you  must  be 
justified  by  grace  through  faith.  You  will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  into  heaven  if  you  are  a  rebel,  steeped 
in  all  the  guilt  of  rebellion.  The  sovereign  does 
not  allow  the  criminal  to  go  to  court,  and  walk  the 
royal  galleries,  and  sit  at  the  royal  table,  and  look 
on  the  royal  face.  The  man  that  goes  there  must, 
at  least,  have  his  character  cleared.  '*  Be  it  known 
unto  you,  men  and  brethren,  that,  through  this 
man,  Christ  Jesus,  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sin.'*  I  have  not  time  to  open  that ;  and 
as,  I  presume,  it  is  the  burden  of  much  of  the  mini- 
strations among  you  regularly,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  sliould  trench  upon  your  time  now.  But 
besides  the  meetness  of  justification  for  that  great 
event  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds,  there  is  the 
meetness  of  sanctification.  A  man  may  in  a  fit  of 
passion  strike  his  fellow ;  he  commits  a  crime  by 
doing  so ;  he  is  punishable,  and  may  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  that  breach  of  law.   He  has  remained  I 


there  a  certain  time,  and  the  priaon  doon  sre 
opened  before  him ;  he  walks  oat  and  there  is  no 
more  in  the  law  to  detain  him  ;  he  has  satisfied  the 
law  ;  but  when  the  man  comes  out  from  prison,  he 
is  not  a  whit  belter  fitted  for  society  than  before  be 
went  in ;  he  brings  out  all  the  haul  passkms  with 
him  that  he  took  in ;  the  man  is  justified,  but  he 
wants  sanctifying.  I  can  imagine  some  one  g->iag 
into  hell  itself,  and  putting  out  the  flames  ol  bcu 
fire;  but  would  that  make  the  persons  in  hell 
happy  ?  No ;  there  is  a  fire  within  that  must  be  pat 
out ;  and,  **  witliout  lM>Uness,  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord."  — Beammomt. 

(2734.)  Heaven  must  be  begun  below  in  all  those 
who  shall  enjoy  its  perfection  above.  Heaven  is  a 
place  of  character ;  the  fuil  development  of  those 
principles  and  dispositions  which  are  received  aid 
cherished  upon  earth,  by  the  knowledge  of  Jesus, 
and  the  teaching  of  His  Spirit  No  child  on  it^bist 
introduction  to  a  school  is  placed  in  the  higlicst 
class,  but  in  one  or  other  of  the  lower,  where  the 
first  elements  of  a  future  education  are  imparted, 
and  the  necessary  ground -work  is  laid  for  the  more 
matured  instructions  which  successively  follow :  the 
one  must  precede  the  other  ;  there  is  an  unalterable 
connection  between  them  :  as  much  so^  and  as 
absolutely  essential,  as  between  the  bud  and  blossom 
of  a  tree,  and  the  fruit  which  is  to  follow  ;  or  be- 
tween the  state  of  infancy  and  that  of  full-grown 
manhood ;  the  first  of  necessity  goes  before  the  other. 
As  well,  therefore,  might  we  Took  for  the  state  oi 
manhood  without  the  previous  stages  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth  ;  as  well  might  we  expect  to 
reach  the  fruit  from  any  tree  where  no  buds  and 
blossoms  were  previously  formed,  as  expect  ad- 
mission into  heaven  without  l>eing  *'  created  anev 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,'*  and  made  to 
possess  the  tempers,  learn  the  principle^  and 
imbibe  the  dispositions,  of  its  blessed  inhabitants, 
while,  like  them,  we  seek  our  happiness  from  "that 
river  of  joy  "  which  '*  waters  the  city  of  our  God.'* 


(2735.)  Even  supposing  a  man  of  unholy  life 
were  suffered  to  enter  heaven,  he  would  not  be 
happy  there ;  so  that  it  would  be  no  mercy  to  per- 
mit hiin  to  enter.  For  heaven,  it  is  plain  from 
Scripture,  is  not  a  place  where  many  different  and 
discordant  pursuits  can  be  carried  on  at  once,  as  is 
the  case  in  this  world.  Here  every  man  can  do  his 
own  pleasure,  but  there  he  must  do  God's  pleasure. 
It  would  be  presumption  to  attempt  to  detennine 
the  employments  of  that  eternal  life  which  i;u>d 
men  are  to  pass  in  God's  presence,  or  to  deny  ti>at 
that  slate  which  eye  bath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beard, 
nor  mind  conceived,  may  comprise  an  inliniie 
variety  of  pursuits  and  occupations.  Still  so  far  we 
are  distinctly  told,  that  that  future  life  will  lie  sjxrnt 
in  God's  presence,  in  a  sense  which  does  not  apply 
to  our  present  life  ;  so  that  it  may  be  liesi  described 
as  an  endless  and  uninterrupted  worship. 

Heaven,  then,  b  not  like  this  world ;  I  wul  say 
what  it  is  much  more  like, — a  church.  For  in  1 
place  of  public  worship  no  language  of  this  workJ  is 
heard ;  there  are  no  schemes  brought  forward  for 
temporal  objects,  great  or  small ;  no  infonnaiioa 
how  to  strengthen  our  worldly  interests,  extend  our 
influence,  or  establish  our  credit.  These  things 
indeed,  may  be  right  in  their  way,  so  that  we  do 
not  set  our  hearts  upon  them;  still,  I  repeal,  >tii 
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oeftain  that  we  hear  nothing  of  them  In  a  church. 
Here  we  hear  solely  and  entirely  of  God.    We 

Saiae  Him,  wonhip  Him,  sing  to  Him,  thank 
iin»  ooniess  to  Him,  give  ourselves  up  to  Him, 
mod  aak  His  blessing.  And,  therefore,  a  church  is 
like  heaven ;  vis.,  because  both  in  the  one  and  the 
other,  there  is  one  single  sovereign  subject — religion 
—brought  before  us. 

Suppo«ng,  then,  instead  of  it  being  said  that  no 
irreligious  man  could  serve  and  attend  on  God  in 
heaven  (or  see  Him,  as  the  text  expresses  it),  we 
were  told  that  no  irreligious  man  could  worship,  or 
fpirttiially  see   Him  in  church,  should  we  not  at 
once  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine?  viz., 
that,  were  a  man  to  come  hither,  who  had  suffered 
his  mind  to  grow  up  in  its  own  way,  as  nature  or 
chance  determined,  without  any  deliberate  habitual 
efibit  after  truth  and  purity,  he  would  find  no  real 
pleasure  here,  bat  would  soon  get  weary  of  the 
place ;  because,  in  this  house  of  God,  he  would  hear 
only  of  that  one  subject  which  he  cared  little  or 
nothing  about,  and  nothing  at  all  of  those  things 
which  excited  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  sympathies 
and  energies.     If  then  a  man  without  religion  (sup* 
posing  it    possible)   were  •  admitted  into  heaven, 
doubuess  he  would  sustain  a  great  disappointment 
Before,  indeed,  he  fancied  that  he  could  be  happy 
there  ;  bat  when  he  arrived  there,  he  would  find  no 
discourse  but  that  which  he  had  shunned  on  earth, 
DO  pursuits  but  those  he  had  disliked  or  despised, 
nothing  which  bound  him  to  aught  else  in  the 
aniverse,   and  made  him  feel  at  home,  nothing 
which   he  could  enter  into  and  rest  upon.    He 
would  perceive  himself  to  be  an  isolated  being,  cut 
away  by  Supreme  Power  from  those  objects  which 
were  still  entwined  around  his  heart.     Nay,   he 
would  be  in  the  presence  of  that  Supreme  Power, 
whom  he  never  on  earth  could  bring  himself  steadily 
to  think  upon,  and  whom  now  he  regarded  only  as 
the  destroyer  of  all  that  was  precious  and  dear  to 
him.     Ah  1  he  could  not  bear  the  face    of    the 
Living  God  ;  the  Holy  God  would  be  no  object  of 
joy  to  him.     "  Let  us  alone  !  What  have  we  to  do 
with  Thee?*'  is  the  sole  thought  and  desire  of  un- 
clean   souls,  even  while    they  acknowledge    His 
majesty.     None  but  the  holy  can  look  upon  the 
Holy  One ;  without  holiness  no  man  can  endure  to 
see  the  Lord.  — A^Ammtfis. 

(2736.)  When  we  think  to  take  part  m  the  joys 
of  heaven  without  holiness,  we  are  as  inconsiderate 
as  if  we  supposed  we  could  take  an  interest  in  the 
worship  of  Christians  here  below  without  possessing 
it  in  our  measure.  A  careless,  a  sensual,  an  un- 
believing mind,  a  mind  destitute  of  the  love  and 
fear  of  God,  with  narrow  views  and  earthly  aims, 
a  low  standard  of  dut^,  and  a  benighted  conscience, 
a  mind  contented  with  itself,  and  unresigned  to 
God's  will,  i«ould  feel  as  little  pleasure,  at  the  last 
day,  at  the  words,  '*  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thv  Lord,'* 
as  it  does  now  at  the  words,  "  Let  us  pray.  Nay, 
much  less,  because,  while  we  are  in  a  church,  we 
may  torn  our  thoughts  to  other  subjects,  and  con- 
trive to  forget  that  God  is  looking  00  us ;  but  that 
will  not  be  possible  in  heaven. 

We  see,  then,  that  holiness,  or  inward  separation 
from  the  world,  is  necessary  to  our  admission  into 
heaven,  because  heaven  is  not  heaven,  is  not  a  place 
of  happiness,  except  to  the  holy.  There  are  bodily 
Indispositions  which  affect  the  taste,  so  that  the 
ffweetest  flavoun  become  ungrateful  to  the  psJate ; 


and  indispositions  which  impair  the  s^ht,  tinging 
the  fair  face  of  nature  with  some  sickly  hue.  In 
like  manner,  there  is  a  moral  malady  which  disorders 
the  inilard  sight  and  taste ;  and  no  man  labouring 
under  it  is  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  what  Scripture 
calls  "the  fulness  of  joy  in  God's  presence,  and 
pleasures  at  His  right  hand  for  evermore." 

(2757.)  If  we  wished  to  imagine  a  punishment 
for  an  unholy,  reprobate  soul,  we  perhaps  could  not 
fancy  a  greater  than  to  summon  it  to  heaven. 
Heaven  would  be  hell  to  an  irreligious  man.  We 
know  how  unhappy  we  are  apt  to  feel  at  present, 
when  alone  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  or  of  men  of 
different  tastes  and  habits  from  ourselves.  How 
miserable,  for  example,  would  it  be  to  have  to  live 
in  a  foreign  land,  among  a  people  whose  faces  we 
never  saw  before,  and  whose  language  we  could  not 
learn.  And  this  is  but  a  faint  illustration  of  the 
loneliness  of  a  man  of  earthly  dispositions  and  tastes, 
thrust  into  the  society  of  saints  and  angels.  How 
forlorn  would  he  wander  through  the  courts  of 
heaven!  He  would  find  no  one  like  himself;  he 
would  see  in  every  direction  the  marks  of  God's 
holiness,  and  these  would  make  him  shudder.  He 
would  feel  himself  always  in  His  presence.  He 
could  no  longer  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  as 
he  does  now,  when  conscience  reproaches  him. 
He  would  know  that  the  Eternal  Eye  was  ever  upon 
him  ;  and  that  eye  of  holiness,  which  is  joy  and  life 
to  holy  creatures,  would  seem  to  him  an  eye  of 
wrath  and  punishment.  God  cannot  change  His 
nature.  Holy  He  must  ever  be.  Hut  while  He  is 
holy,  no  unholy  soul  can  be  happy  in  heaven.  Fire 
does  not  inflame  iron,  but  it  inflames  straw.  It 
would  cease  to  be  fire  if  it  did  not.  And  so  heaven 
itself  would  be  fire  to  those  who  would  fain  escape 
across  the  great  gulf  from  the  torments  of  heiL 
The  finger  of  Lazarus  would  but  increase  their 
thirst    The  very  **  heaven  that  is  over  their  head" 


will  be  "  brass    to  them. 


Newman. 


(2738.)  The  unfitness  of  unrenewed  souls  for 
heaven  may  be  illustrated  by  the  incapacity  of  cer- 
tain uneducated  and  coarse-minded  persons  for 
elevated  thoughts  and  intellectual  pursuits.  When 
a  little  child,  I  lived  some  years  in  my  grandfather's 
house.  In  his  garden  there  was  a  fine  old  hedge  of 
yew  of  considerable  length,  which  was  clipped  and 
trimmed  till  it  made  quite  a  wall  of  verdure.  Be- 
hind it  was  a  wide  grass  walk,  which  looked  upon 
the  fields,  and  afforded  a  quiet  outlook.  The  grass 
was  kept  mown,  so  as  to  make  pleasant  walking. 
Here,  ever  since  the  old  Puritanic  chapel  was  built, 
godlv  divines  had  walked  and  prayed  and  medi- 
tated. My  grandfather  was  wont  to  use  it  as  his 
study.  Up  and  down  it  he  would  walk  when  pre- 
paring his  sermons,  and  always  on  Sabbath-clays 
when  it  was  fair,  he  had  half-an-hour  there  before 
preaching.  To  me  it  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  para- 
dise, and  being  forbidden  to  stay  there  when  grand- 
father was  meditating,  I  viewed  it  with  no  small 
decree  of  awe.  I  love  to  think  of  the  green  and 
quiet  walk  at  this  moment,  and  could  wish  for  just 
such  a  study.  But  I  was  once  shocked  and  even 
horrified  by  hearing  a  farming  man  remark  concern- 
ing this  sanctum  sanctorum^  "  It  'ud  grow  a  many 
'taturs  if  it  wor  ploughed  up."  What  cared  he  foi 
holy  memories?  What  were  meditation  and  con- 
templation to  him?    Is  it  not  the  chief  end  of  man 
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Id  £10W  potatoes  and  eat  them  ?  Such,  on  a  larger 
leaie,  would  be  an  unconverted  man's  estimate  of 
Jojs  90  elevated  and  refined  as  those  of  heaven, 
could  be  by  any  ponibility  be  permitted  to  gaze 
upon  them.  ^^pur^ean, 

10.  FamlllMlMd  to  vf  Ifef  tte  dtalli  of  our  bo* 
lovvdonM, 

(2739- )  Our  views  of  heaven,  during  the  present 
life,  are  like  those  presented  to  us  at  the  close  of 
day,  relating  to  the  splendour  of  the  nightly  firma- 
ment We  look  up  where  all  was  blank  before,  and 
see  here  and  there  a  star  casting  a  faint  and  feeble 
radiance  amidst  the  gloom  of  deepening  twilight ; 
and  from  these,  dimly  discovered  and  spoiled  of 
their  glory  bv  the  remaining  light  of  evening,  we 
gather  the  existence  of  some  far  distant  region,  be- 
yond that  canopy  that  seems  to  encircls  by  day  the 
whole  visible  creation  ;  and  we  begin  to  judge  more 
wisely  of  the  magnitude  of  nature.  But  liitle  could 
we  learn,  from  such  a  spectacle,  of  the  overwhelming 
majesty  of  the  midnight  sky ;— of  the  constellations 
that  beam  so  eflfulgenlly  upon  us,  with  increasing 
characters  of  greatness  and  of  beauty,  as  the  reign 
of  darkness  advances,  and  while  night,  invisible  her- 
self, draws  aside  the  curtain  which  concealed  the  won- 
drous whole.  Little  could  we  know  of  those  fields  of 
light  and  glory,  immeasurable  and  untrodden,  which 
stretch  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  vision  ; — 
those  realms  of  varied  life  and  intelligence  which 
ie  embosomed  in  the  deep  blue  heavens,  like  islands 
floating  in  the  ocean  of  immensity.  Little  could  we 
guess,  from  that  imperfect  revelation,  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  space  and  bein^ ;  of  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment beaming  on  the  mstructcd  eye  of  science,  in 
the  many  systems  of  that  starry  sphere  which  flitters 
so  silently  above.  Still  less  could  we  conjecture 
from  the  solitary  glimmering  of  those  fires,  so  pale 
and  distant,  what  is  the  garniture,  and  what  the 
boundless  magnificence,  with  which  the  eternal  Archi- 
tect has  adorned  the  temple  of  the  universe.  Now, 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  benefits  derivable  from  the 
death  of  such  men  as  we  have  here  revered  and 
loved,  that  it  diminishes  the  sensible  remoteness  of 
that  happier  world  to  which  we  hope  hereafter  to 
ascend.  The  strangeness  and  impalpable  spiritual- 
ity of  its  whole  being  seems  abated  in  equal  measure 
with  our  familiarity  with  the  names  and  character  of 
iU  inhabitants.  ^M'AIL 

U.  The  realm  vlioro  olianeter  la  perflsetb 

(2740.)  See  here  that  which  may  make  us  long  to 
be  in  heaven ;  then  we  shall  do  God's  will  perfectly, 
as  the  angels  do.  Alas  1  how  defective  are  we  m 
our  obedience  here  1  How  far  do  we  fall  short  1  We 
cannot  write  a  copy  of  holiness  without  blotting  ; 
our  holy  things  are  blemished,  like  the  moon,  which 
when  it  shines  brightest  hath  a  dark  spot  in  it :  but 
in  heaven  we  shall  do  God's  will  perfectly,  as  the 
angels  in  gloiy.  — iVoiUtfif,  1696. 

(2741.)  There  are  many  good  men  whom  here  on 
earth  it  is  arduous  to  love.  I'hey  are  whimsical, 
they  are  taciturn,  they  are  opinionative  and  dogma- 
tical ;  they  are  imperious  and  self-indulgent ;  they  are 
severe  and  satirical ;  they  are  beset  with  strong  pre- 
judices of  evil  tempers ;  and  their  excellence  is  as 
maccessible  as  the  fragrance  of  a  thorny  luke  or  tne 
nectar  inside  an  adamant  shelL  But  in  that  genial 
region  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  perfect.  Jacob  is 
Hot  wily,  Thomas  is  not  obstinate,  Peter  is  not  | 


precipitate  ;  but,  like  those  plants  which  grow  ttlC 
enough  to  leave  all  their  vouthful  spines  behind 
them, —like  those  wines  which  grow  old  enough  to 
outlive  their  original  austerity, — the  flaws,  the  faUora 
of  earthly  piotyf  all  have  vanished  in  that  peifect 
workL  — /AuMfttoff,  1814-1867. 

U.  VartotlMOfoliinetflrlnlMaTea. 

(2742.)  God  has  given  to  each  his  talent  and  bis 
teriiperament,  and  in  the  Church  below  He  has 
macie  this  diversity  of  gifts  not  a  discord  but  a 
symphony — a  source  not  of  confusion  and  disorder, 
but  of  beauty  and  stable  symmetry.  And  sa  doab^ 
less,  will  it  continue  on  high,  llie  lily,  when  yo« 
rescue  it  from  among  the  thorns,  or  when  from  the 
windy  storm  and  the  tempest  yon  take  it  into  the 
sunny  shelter,  does  not  become  a  palm  or  a  ce<!ar, 
but  only  a  fairer,  sweeter  lily  than  before.  And  a 
topaz  or  a  sapphire  of  earth,  if  taken  to  build  the 
walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  does  not  beoome  an 
emerald  or  an  amethyst,  but  remains  a  topaz  or  a 
sap])hire  still.  And  translated  from  the  tarnish  and 
atiritiun  of  time,  it  b  easy  to  understand  how  each 
gloritied  nature  will  retain  in  a  higher  rohere  its 
original  fitness  and  inherent  affinities  ;  and  how  for 
the  many  mansions  there  will  not  only  be  many 
occupants,  bat  every  occupant  may  have  hb  own 
office  even  there.  It  i»  easy  to  imagine  that  Isaac 
still  will  meditate^  and  that  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel  shall  neither  be  at  a  loss  for  a  golden  harp 
nor  good  matter  in  a  song.  It  b  easy  to  im  igine 
that  Paul  will  find  some  outlet  for  hb  eloquence, 
and  Peter  for  his  energy  ;  and  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  John  the  Divine  will  be  the  same  as  Philip  or 
Matthew,  or  Martha  the  busy  housekeeper  the  same 
as  Mary  the  adoring  listener.  To  every  prccioas 
stone  tnere  remains  its  several  tint ;  to  every  star 
its  own  glory ;  to  every  denizen  of  the  Church  above 
his  own  office  ;  and  to  every  member  of  the  heavenly 
family  hb  own  mansion. 

-^HamUtcH,  1814-1867. 

(2743.)  The  blessed  God  delights  in  variety.  la 
all  His  works,  along  with  perfect  order,  there  is 
eternal  change.  There  is  no  mountain  exactly  like 
another  mountain;  there  are  no  two  trees  whose 
boughs  bend  into  the  same  network  of  interlacing 
linrs ;  no  two  leaves  alike ;  no  two  clouds  alike ;  00 
two  waves  alike  ;  but  the  face  of  nature  b  infinitely 
diversified.  So  also  is  the  Church.  You  see  00 
two  men  with  the  like  endowments ;  no  two  spheres 
marked  by  exact  similarity.  Each  one  has  hb  own 
peculiar  gift  for  his  own  peculiar  station;  some 
have  to  serve  their  Lord  with  the  power  of  the  pen, 
others  with  the  power  of  the  tongue ;  some  by  ibeir 
poverty,  oihers  by  their  wealth  ;  and  each  one  hu 
a  distinct  individuality  of  power  and  place  and 
opportunity.  We  see  Aaron  with  his  eloquence, 
and  Moses  with  hb  stammering  speech.  **  There 
b  a  Jeremy  to  give  the  prophecy,  and  a  Barucfa  to 
read  it,"  a  Paul  to  plant,  and  an  ApoUos  to  water. 
One  man  is  a  "son  of  consolation,*' another  a  '*son 
of  thunder.'*  One  servant  has  five  talents,  another 
two,  and  another  one.  As  the  Church  in  heaven  is 
but  the  consummation  of  the  Church  on  earth,  we 
may  infer  that  the  law  of  variety,  which  shices  in 
thb  earthly  exhibition  of  Christianity,  and  which 
prevails  all  over  thb  region  of  existence,  sheds  its 
fascinations  over  Paradise^  and  lends  its  zest  to  the 
services  of  heaven*  — ^Uaft/vnL 
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IIL  TiMTastiiesiofltopopiilatloii. 

(2744.}  14  at  six  o'clock*  when  this  church 
opened*  yoa  had  taken  the  few  people  that  were 
Kattered  thxougb  it  as  the  mam  audience,  you 
would  not  have  made  so  great  a  mistake  as  if  you 
supposed  that  the  present  population  of  heaven  are 
to  be  its  chief  ciiizenship.  Although  ten  million 
times  ten  million,  the  iniiabitants  are  only  a  hand- 
ful compared  with  the  future  populations.  All 
China  is  yet  to  be  saved.  All  India  is  yet  to  be 
saved.  Ail  Borneo  is  yet  to  be  saved.  All  Switzer- 
land is  yet  to  be  saved.  All  Italy  is  vet  to  be  saved. 
All  Spain  is  vet  to  be  saved.  All  Russia  is  yet  to 
be  saved.  AU  France  is  yet  to  be  saved.  Ail 
England  Is  yet  to  be  saved.  All  America  is  yet  to 
be  saved.  All  the  world  is  yet  to  be  saved.  AAer 
that  there  may  be  other  worlds  to  conquer.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  veiy  star  that  glitters  to-night 
is  an  inhabited  world,  and  that  from  all  those 
q>heresy  a  mighty  host  are  to  march  into  our 
lunTeii.  There  will  be  no  gate  to  keep  them  out. 
We  will  not  want  to  keep  them  out,  God  will  not 
want  to  keep  them  out  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  all  the  millions  of  earth  that  go  into  glory  are 
but  a  very  small  colony  compared  with  the  influx 
from  the  whole  universe.  God  could  build  a  heaven 
large  enough,  not  only  for  "the  universe,  but  for  ten 
thousand  universes.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
it  will  be ;  but  this  I  know,  that  heaven  is  to  be 
constantly  augmented,  that  the  song  is  swelling  by 
the  intonation  of  more  voices,  that  the  song  of 
glory  is  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  the  procession 
It  beoig  multiplied.  — 'laiviagi* 

(2745.)  Gather  together  all  the  pencils  that  were 
ever  manufactuied,  and  all  the  paper  ever  made,  in 
some  large  place,  and  call  together  all  the  men  who 
are  fleet  in  calculations,  and  let  them,  for  ihe  rest 
of  their  lives,  give  themselves  to  estimating  what 
shall  be  the  number  of  the  saved ;  and  when  the 
pencils  are  all  worn  out,  and  the  paper  is  all  filled 
with  columns  of  figures,  and  the  scribes  and  the 
mathematicians  of  all  the  earth  give  up  the  work 
irom  exhaustion,  the  numbers  they  have  calculated, 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  the  elorified,  will 
be  as  your  five  fingers  compared  with  the  stars  of 
heaven. 

On  some  parade-day  you  have  taken  your  position 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  to  see  a  procession  pass. 
For  hours  you  have  watched  them,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  passing  regiments. 
But  if  vott  should  take  your  position  in  a  street  of 
the  Celestial  City,  and  watch  the  passage  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Redeemed,  you  might  stand  in  that  one 
place  for  a  thousand  years,  and  at  the  close  of  it 
know  that  there  had  not  yet  passed  before  you  more 
than  one  regiment  of  the  great  army  of  banners.  A 
general,  expecting  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  stands 
on  a  hill  and  loolcs  through  a  field-glass,  and  sees, 
in  the  ^eat  distance,  multitudes  approaching,  but 
has  no  idea  of  their  numbers.  He  says,  "  I  cannot 
tell  anything  about  them  ;  I  merely  know  that  there 
are  a  great  number."  And  so  John,  without  at- 
tempting to  count,  says,  *'A  great  multitude,  that 
Bo  man  can  number."  ^TtUma^, 

14.  Baoognitloii  of  firl«ndi  In  liMTtn, 

(2746.)  If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of 
good  men  in  a  future  state  inlused  a  momentary  rap- 
ture into  the  mind  of  Tully, — ^if  an  airy  speculation, 
for  theie  it  zcasun  to  iear  it  had  little  hold  on  his 


convictions,  could  inspire  him  with  such  deligktt— • 
what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel  who  are  assured 
of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of  God!  How 
should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty 
rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with  thos4« 
whom  we  loved  on  earth  ;  of  seeing  them  emerge 
from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  and  the  deeper  ruius  of 
the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  per- 
fected, "with  eveiy  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,* 
standing  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  f>t 
whiie  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,  crying  wttf*  a 
loud  voice,  ScUvation  to  God  that  silteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  evert  What 
delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we 
have  taken  together,  to  recount  the  toils  of  combat 
and  the  labour  of  the  wi^,  and  to  approach,  not  the 
house,  but  the  throne,  of  God  in  company,  in  order 
to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and 
lose  ourselves  amid  the  splendour  and  fruitions  of 
the  beatific  vision  I      ^A'obert  Hall,  1 764-1 831. 

(2747-)  What  matters  it  if  thou  art  not  happy  on 
earth  provided  thou  art  so  in  heaven?  Heaven 
may  have  happiness  as  utterly  unknown  to  us  as  the 
gilt  of  vision  would  be  to  a  man  bom  blind.  If  we 
consider  the  inlets  of  pleasure  from  five  senses  only, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  Being  who  created  us 
could  nave  given  us  five  hundred  if  He  pleased. 
Mutual  love,  pure  and  exalted,  founded  on  charms 
both  mental  and  corporeal,  as  it  constitutes  the 
highest  happiness  on  earth,  may,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contraiy,  also  form  the  lowest  liappi- 
ness  of  heaven.  And  it  would  appear  consonant 
with  the  administration  of  Providence  in  other 
tnatters  that  there  should  be  a  link  between  heaven 
and  earth;  for  in  all  cases  a  chasm  seems  to  be 
purposely  avoided;  **prudento  Deo"  Thus  the 
material  world  has  its  links,  by  which  it  is  made 
to  shake  hands,  as  it  were,  with  the  vegetable — the 
v^etable  with  the  animal — the  animal  with  the 
intellectual — and  the  intellectual  with  what  we  may 
be  allowed  to  hope  of  the  angelic. 

— Colton,  1832. 

(2748.)  Some  have  doubted  whether  there  will 
be  recognition  in  heaven;  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt,  lor  it  b  called  "my  father's  house;"  and 
shall  not  the  family  be  known  to  each  other  ? 

^^SpurgeoHn 

(2749.)  I  look  and  wait  and  long  for  that  day 
when  all  Christians  shall  recognise  each  other. 

I  think  that  people  in  the  church  are  like  persons 
ridine  in  a  stage  at  night.  For  hours  they  sit  side 
by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  not  being  able, 
in  the  darkness,  to  distinguish  one  another ;  but  at 
last,  when  day  breaks,  and  they  look  at  each  other, 
behold,  they  discover  that  they  are  friends,  and,  it 
may  be,  near  relations  1 

So  we  are  riding,  I  think,  in  the  chariot  of  salva< 
tion,  and  do  not  know  that  we  are  brethren,  tliough 
we  sit  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  but  as  the  millennial 
dawn  comes  on,  we  shall  find  it  out.  I  have  great 
comfort  and  consolation  in  this  thoughL 

— Beecher, 

IB.  Tlia  memories  of  haayen. 

(275a)  llie  "  new  song  "  is  a  commemorate  song. 
We  are  distinctly  told  that  it  makes  reference  to 
past  deliverances.  Oh  I  how  much  they  have  to 
sing  about.  They  sin*;  of  i\u*  darkness  through 
which,  on  earth,  they  passed,  ana  it  is  a  ntght  song. 
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That  one  was  killed  in  the  teven  dayi'  fight  before 
RichraoikU  And  with  him  it  is  a  batiie  song.  That 
one  was  starved  to  death  at  Belle  Isle,  and  with 
him  it  is  a  prison  song.  That  was  a  Christian 
•ailor-boy  that  had  his  back  broken  on  the  ship's 
halyards,  and  with  him  it  is  a  tailop^s  song.  That 
one  was  burned  at  Smithfield,  and  with  him  it  is  a 
firt  song.  Oh  !  how  they  will  sing  of  floods  waded, 
of  flret  endured,  of  persecution  suflered,  of  gnoe 
extended.  Song  of  hail  1  song  of  sword  I  song  of 
hot  leMi  1  song  of  axe  I  As  when  the  oigan-pipes 
peal  out  some  great  harmony  there  comes  ooca* 
sionallv  the  sound  of  the  tremolante,  weeping 
throngn  the  cadences,  adding  exquisiteness  to  the 
performance }  so,  amidst  the  stupendous  acclaim  of 
the  heavenly  worshippers,  shall  come  tremulous 
remembrances  of  past  endurance,  adding  a  sweet- 
ness and  glory  to  the  triumphal  strain.  So  the 
glorifled  mother  will  sing  of  the  cradle  that  death 
robbed  ;  and  the  enthroned  spirit  from  the  alms* 
house  will  sing  of  a  life-time  of  want  God  may 
wipe  away  all  tears,  but  not  the  memoiy  of  the  grief 
that  started  them.  '^Taimage, 

le.  DegroMof  glosy. 

(2751.)  Like  as  sundry  vessels,  whereof  some  are 
bigger  and  some  less,  if  they  all  be  cast  into  the  sea, 
some  will  receive  more  water  and  some  less,  and 
yet  all  shall  be  full  and  no  want  in  any :  so  like- 
wise, among  the  saints  of  God  in  heaven,  some  shall 
have  more  glory,  some  less,  and  yet  all,  without 
exception,  fidl  of  glory. 

— Canfdray,  159S-1664. 

(2752.)  In  heaven  we  cannot  suppose  the  con- 
dition of  any  one  saint  to  be  wanting  m  the  measure 
of  its  happiness.  Such  a  supposition  is  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  that  perfection  to  which  all  shall  attain. 
Nevertheless,  as  with  two  luminous  bodies,  each 
may  shine  in  perfection,  though  with  a  different 
splendour  and  wtensity  ;  so  the  image  of  God  will 
snine  with  fuller  orbed  splendour  in  some  than  in 
others.  In  like  manner,  the  little  stream  and  the 
river  may  both  fill  their  channel,  while  the  one 
glides  in  simple  beauty,  and  the  other  rolls  its  ma- 
jestic waves  attracting  the  eyes  of  all  beholders. 
And  so  the  spirits  of  the  lust  made  perfect  shall  all 
be  beautiful,  but  some  shall  delight  with  the  per- 
fection of  beauty.  SalUr, 

(2753.)  "There  is  a  great  difference  in  our 
capacities,"  observed  the  small  Jug  to  the  large 
Flagon  beside  it. 

"  A  good  deal  of  diflference  in  our  measurement," 
answered  the  Flagon. 

'*  I  suppose  that  all  I  can  contain,  if  poured  into 
you,  would  appear  very  little,"  said  the  Jug. 

*'  And  what  I  am  capable  of  holding  would  over- 
whelm you  for  certain,"  replied  the  other. 

'*  Truly  I  could  hold  but  a  small  measure  of 
your  fulness,"  said  the  Jug.  "But  I  have  this  to 
satisfy  me,  that  when  I  am  full  I  have  all  I  want ; 
and  you  yourself  when  filled  can  hold  no  more." 

God*s  spiritual  temple  contains  vessels  of  various 
dimensions ;  but  all  are  filled  with  the  same  Spirit 
from  the  communicable  fulness  of  Christ ;  as  the 
prophet  dttcribes,  "  Vessels  of  small  quantity,  from 
the  vessels  of  cups  even  to  all  vessels  of  flagons." 
<<To  be  filled  with  all  tne  fulness  of  God,'^is  all 
that  saints  desire  ;  and  the  Lord  blesses  His  people 
with  the  experien*«  of  His  love,  "  both  auall  and 


great.  **  There  will  undoubtedly  be  degrees  k 
glory ;  but  all  shall  be  full  of  joy ;  and  he  that 
possesses  greatest  capacity  will  not  be  more  full  of 
God  than  he  that  left  the  world  a  bnbe  in  Christ 


IT.  Is  den»lfl«l  by  the  ungodly. 

(2754.)  As  a  man  that  comes  into  America,  and 
sees  the  natives  regard  more  a  piece  of  glass,  01  an 
old  knife,  than  a  piece  of  gold,  may  think,  Sniely 
these  people  never  heard  of  the  worth  of  gold,  or 
else  they  would  not  exchange  it  for  toys ;  so  a  man 
that  looked  onlpr  upon  the  lives  of  most  men,  and 
did  not  hear  their  contrary  confessions,  would  think 
either  these  men  never  heard  of  heaves*  or  else  they 
never  heard  of  its  excellency  and  glory:  when, 
alas!  they  hear  of  it  till  they  are  wearr  of  hearing; 
and  it  is  offered  to  them  so  commonly,  that  tfan 
are  tired  with  the  tidings,  and  cry  out  as  the  Isnei- 
ites,  '*  Our  soul  is  dried  away,  because  there  is 
nothing  but  this  manna  before  our  eyes,"  and  as 
the  Indians,  who  live  among  the  golden  mines,  do 
little  regard  it,  but  are  weary  of  the  daily  toil  of 
getting  It,  when  other  nations  will  compass  the 
world,  and  venture  their  lives,  to  get  it ;  so  we 
that  live  where  the  Gospel  groweth,  where  heaven 
is  urged  upon  us  at  our  doors,  and  the  manna 
falls  upon  our  tents,  do  little  regard  it,  and  wish 
these  mines  of  gold  were  farther  from  us,  that  we 
might  not  be  put  upon  the  toil  of  getting  it,  when 
some  that  want  it  would  be  glad  of  it  upon  harder 
terms.  Surely,  though  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  life  everlasting  be  the  last  article  in  ihdr 
creed,  it  is  not  the  least,  nor  therefore  put  last,  thst 
it  should  be  last  in  their  desires  and  endeavoius. 

^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

18.  U  f oifiBlted  Tolimtarlly. 

(2755.)  A  man  may  lose  the  good  things  of  tMi 
life  against  his  will ;  but  if  he  loses  eternal  blesi^ 
ings,  he  does  so  with  his  own  consent 

—AugustiMi,  3S4-430. 

19.  Thadlfflenlty  wlthwbichCkMlliringaiiatott 

(2756.)  We  are  like  little  children  strayed  from 
home,  and  God  is  now  fetching  us  home  ;  and  we 
are  ready  to  turn  into  any  house,  stay  and  play  with 
everything  in  our  way,  and  sit  down  on  every  green 
bank,  and  much  ado  there  is  to  get  us  home. 

— BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

iO.  It  Is  not  Mioiighmar^  CO  desire  to' reach  tt 

(3757-)  We  have  depending  on  us  both  sides  of 
the  alternative  ;  both  (ailing  into  hell  and  obtaining 
the  kingdom.  **  If  ye  be  vniiing,  and  will  hearlcen 
unto  Me,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land." 
But  perhaps  one  will  say,  'M  am  willing  (and  no 
one  is  so  void  of  understanding  as  not  to  be  will- 
ing) ;  but  to  will  is  not  suflicicni  for  me."  Nay, 
but  it  is  sufficient,  if  thou  be  duly  willing,  and  do 
the  deeds  of  one  that  is  willing.  But  as  it  is,  thou 
art  not  ^atly  willing.  And  let  us  try  this  in  other 
things,  if  it  seem  good.  For  tell  me:  He  that 
would  many  a  wife,  is  he  content  with  wishing? 
By  no  means ;  but  he  looks  out  for  women  to 
advance  his  suit,  and  requests  friends  to  keep 
watch  with  him,  and  gets  together  money. 

Again  :  The  merchant  is  not  content  with  sitting 

at  home  and  wishing,  but  he  first  hires  a  vessel, 

then  selects  sailors  and  rowers,  then  takes  up  money 

on  interest,  and  is  inquisitive  about  a  market  scd  * 

I  place  of  merchandisCi 
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It  It  not.  then,  •tnmg«  for  men  to  show  them- 
■elvea  so  much  in  earnest  about  earthly  things,  but 
that  when  they  are  to  make  a  venture  for  heaven, 
they  should  be  content  with  wishing  only  ?  Rather, 
I  should  lay,  not  even  in  this  do  they  show 
themselves  properly  in  earnest.  For  he  that  wills 
a  thing  properly  as  he  ought,  puts  also  his 
hand  unto  the  means  which  wgA  to  the  object  of 
his  desire.  Thus,  because  hunger  compels  thee  to 
take  nourishment,  thou  waitest  not  for  the  viands 
to  oome  unto  thee  of  their  owrn  accord,  but  omit- 
test  nothing  to  gather  victuals  together.  So  in 
thirst  and  cold,  and  all  other  such  things,  thou  art 
indiutrioiu»  and  in  thy  station,  to  take  care  of  the 
body.  Now  do  this  m  respect  of  God's  kingdom, 
and  surely  thon  shalt  obtain  it. 

^Chrytastom^  347-4^7* 

(2758.)  Think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes 
aad  peremptoiy  designs  to  get  thither. 

— Jerany  Taylor^  1612-1667. 

IL  It  dunOd  tM  tlM  mipnma  ot^Mt  of  our  life 
tOMcnrtlt. 

(2759*)  If  a  man  were  assured  that  there  were 
made  for  him  a  great  purchase  in  Spain,  Turkey,  or 
some  other  parts  more  remote,  would  he  not  adven- 
ture the  dangers  of  the  seas,  and  of  his  enemiei  also, 
if  need  were,  that  he  might  come  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  own?  Well,  behold  Jesus  Chri>t  hath  made 
a  purchase  for  us  in  heaven,  and  there  is  nothing 
re<juired  on  our  parts,  but  that  we  will  come  and 
enjoy  it.  Why,  then,  should  we  refuse  any  pains,  or 
fear  anything  in  the  way?  Nay,  we  must  strive  to 
get  in ;  it  may  be  that  we  shall  be  pinched  in 
the  entrance,  lor  the  gate  is  straight  and  low,  not 
like  the  gates  of  princes, — lofly,  roofed,  and  arched, 
—so  that  we  must  be  fain  to  leave  our  wealth  be- 
hind us,  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life  behind  us ; 
yet  enter  we  must,  though  we  leave  our  skins,  nay, 
our  very  lives,  behind  us  ;  for  the  purchase  that  is 
made  is  worth  ten  thousand  worlds :  not  all  the 
silks  of  Persia,  not  all  the  spices  of  Egypt,  not  all 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  not  all  the  treasures  of  both 
Indies,  are  to  be  compared  to  it  Who,  therefore, 
would  not  contend  for  auch  a  bargain,  though  he 
nld  all  to  have  it?  '^Adams^  1053. 

U76a)  Let  Holiness  to  the  Loeo  be  written 
ttpon  your  hearts  in  all  that  you  do.  Do  no  work 
which  you  cannot  entitle  God  to,  and  truly  say  He 
•el  you  about ;  and  do  nothing  in  the  world  for  any 
other  ultimate  end  than  to  please  and  glorify  and 
enjoy  Him.  And  remember  that  whatever  you  do 
must  be  done  as  a  means  to  these,  and  as  by  one 
that  is  that  way  going  on  to  heaven.  All  your 
labour  must  be  the  labour  of  a  traveller,  which  is 
all  for  his  journey's  end ;  and  all  your  resf^ect  of 
afiection  to  place  or  thing  in  your  way,  must  be  in 
respect  to  you  attainment  of  the  end  ;  as  a  traveller 
loveth  a  good  way,  a  good  horse,  a  good  inn,  a  dry 
cloak,  or  good  company ;  Imt  nothing  must  be  loved 
bete  as  your  end  or  home. 

'^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2761.)  We  may  rest  on  earth,  as  the  Ark  b  siud 
to  have  reiled  in  the  midst  of  Jordan  (Josh.  iiL  13). 
A  short  and  small  rest,  no  question  1  or  as  the 
angels  of  heaven  are  de>ired  to  turn  in  and  rest 
them  on  earth  (Gen.  xviiL  4).  They  would  have 
been  loth  to  have  taken  up  their  dwelling  there. 


Should  Israel  have  settled  his  rest  in  the  wilderacH 
among  serpents  and  enemies  and  weariness  and 
famine?  Should  Noah  have  made  the  ark  his 
home,  and  have  been  loth  to  oome  forth  when  the 
waters  were  fallen  ?  Should  the  mariner  choose  his 
dwelling  on  the  sea,  and  settle  his  rest  in  the  midst 
of  rocks  and  sands  and  raging  tempests?  Though 
he  may  adventure  through  all  these  lor  a  commodity 
of  worth,  yet  I  think  he  takes  it  not  for  his  rest* 
Should  a  soldier  rest  in  the  midst  of  fight,  when  he 
is  in  the  very  thickest  of  his  enemies  and  the  instru- 
ments of  death  compass  him  about?  I  think  he 
cares  not  how  soon  the  battle  is  over.  And  though 
he  may  adventure  upon  war  for  the  obtaining  of 
peace,  yet  I  hope  he  is  not  so  mad  as  to  take  that 
instead  of  peace.  And  are  not  Christians  such 
travellers,  such  mariners,  such  soldiers?  Have  yon 
not  fears  within  and  troubles  without?  Are  we 
not  in  the  thickest  of  continual  dangers?  We  can- 
nut  eat,  drink,  sleep,  labour,  pray,  hear,  confer,  &c., 
but  in  the  midst  of  snares  and  perils,  and  shall  we 
sit  down  and  rest  here?  O  Cnristian,  follow  thy 
work,  look  to  thy  danger,  hold  on  to  the  end  ;  win 
the  field  and  come  off  the  ground,  before  thou  think 
of  a  settling  rest.  ^ Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2762.)  Love  puts  a  man  upon  the  use  of  ail 
means  to  enjoy  the  thing  loved.  He  that  loves  the 
world,  how  active  is  he  1  He  will  break  his  peace 
and  sleep  for  it.  He  that  loves  honour,  what 
hazards  will  he  run  I  He  will  swim  to  the  throne 
in  blood,  lacob  loved  Rachel,  and  what  would 
not  he  do,  though  it  were  serving  a  long  apprentice- 
ship for  obtaining  her  ?  Love  is  like  wings  to  the 
bird,  like  sails  to  the  ship ;  it  carries  a  Christian 
full  sail  to  heaven.  Heaven  is  a  place  of  rest  and 
jt>y;  it  is  a  paradise,  and  vrill  you  not  love  it? 
Love  heaven,  and  you  cannot  miss  it ;  love  breaks 
through  all  opposition,^t  takes  heaven  by  storm. 
Love,  though  it  labour,  is  never  weary. 

— WaU9H^  1696. 

tt.  This  Is  not  inconsistent  witb  stxlot  attention 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

(2763.)  A  stranger  has  his  prime  intention  home 
to  his  country,  and  what  he  does  in  the  way  is  in 
virtue  of  his  prime  intention,  though  he  does  not, 
in  every  particular  action,  think  of  it  A  traveller 
when  he  rides  on  the  way  does  not  think  of  home 
in  every  step.  Ay,  but  he  does  that  he  does  in 
virtue  of  his  prime  intention  when  he  first  set  out, 
and  calls  10  remembrance  ofttimes  as  he  goes ;  he 
thinlcs  of  his  journey's  end.  And,  by  the  way,  I 
observe  this  note  of  some  weak  Christians  that  think 
they  are  not  heavenly-minded,  except  they  do  no- 
thing but  think  of  heaven  and  heavenly  things. 
This  is  but  a  weak  and  silly  conceit  It  should  be 
our  thought  in  the  morning.  Our  thoughts  should 
open  with  that.  It  should  be  the  key  to  open  the 
moi-ning}' the  thought  of  this  course  what  will 
become  of  us  ere  wii%  in  heaveiu  But  then  all 
that  we  do  should  be  in  virtue  and  strength  of  that 
prime  intention  to  please  God,  and  to  go  to  heaven. 
l*hough  we  think  not  alway  of  the  present  business, 
yet  it  is  good  as  much  as  may  be  to  quicken  o«r 
endeavour.  — .S'iWfj,  I577-»63S. 

(2764.)  The  sea-birds  which  followed  our  vessel 
taught  an  imporunt  lesson.  I  watched  their  beau- 
tiful motions — now  gently  floating  on  the  wind  with 
no  apparent  exertion^  now  flapping  their  wings  in 
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Bpwud  lliglit,  now  descending  to  catch  from  the 
crcsi  of  a  wave  the  food  thrown  from  the  ship,  now 
outstripping  the  wind  to  recover  the  distance  lost, 
now  wheeling  with  graceful  curve  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  ever  crossing  and  recrosiing  each  other  as 
if  in  harmonious  and  joyful  dance.  Watchins  them 
one  ioT^oi  that  they  had  any  other  moiion.  Yet  all 
the  while  they  were  travelling  onwards  with  the 
ship  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  Those 
motions  amongst  themselves  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspend  their  steady  progressive  flight  across  the 
deep,  nor  did  that  progressive  flight  with  the  ship 
prevent  those  lesser  activities  of  their  own.  True 
type  of  the  Christian.  There  are  objects  of  the  pre- 
sent  life  which  we  should  seek,  pleasures  which  we 
should  enjoy,  and  duties  to  ourselves  and  one  another 
which  we  should  discharge.  True  religion  does  not 
require  us  to  abnegate  any  part  of  our  nature,  nor 
does  the  pursuit  of  the  future  demand  the  neglect  of 
the  present  The  flight  of  a  bird  straight  across  the 
ocean  in  one  unvarying  line  would  not  have  been  so 
beautiful,  would  not  have  displayed  so  much  activity 
or  requited  so  much  strength,  as  the  varied  motions 
of  those  sea-gulls.  The  life  of  the  monk  or  nun 
who  retires  from  the  secular  duties  of  the  present 
life  is  not  so  beautifuli  is  not  so  Christian,  does  not 
require  so  mucli  grace,  does  not  indicate  so  high  a 
degree  of  piety,  as  that  of  the  man  or  woman,  dili- 
gent in  the  duties  of  the  state,  of  the  exchange,  of 
the  workshop,  of  the  family, — with  cares  of  busmess, 
cares  of  children,  claims  of  neighbourhood  and 
friendu — who  yet,  amidst  all,  is  making  steady  pro- 
gress Leavenwaid  ;  now  stooping  for  food,  now 
soaring  in  thankfulness,  now  sweeping  hither  and 
thither  in  the  exercise  of  God -given  Acuities,  and 
ever  with  friendly  heart  mingling  in  beautiful  har- 
mony with  the  kindred  flight  of  others — ^yet  in  every 
one  of  these  motions,  regulated  by  the  concurrent 
and  all-controlling  flight  onwards,  ever  onwaids  to 
the  desired  haven.  Some  there  are  whose  lives 
resemble  the  flight  of  birds  around  a  ship  at  anchor. 
They  go  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round,  yet 
their  locality  is  unchanged.  Their  lives  may  be 
active  and  beautiful,  but  they  make  no  progress 
heavenward.  They  are  no  nearer  port.  The  Chris- 
tian abstains  from  all  that  is  sinful  and  vain  in  this 
world ;  but  in  diligent  exercise  of  his  varied  faculties, 
the  performance  of  earthly  duties,  and  the  enjoy- 
nent  of  social  and  domestic  delights,  he  resembles 
others.  But  here  is  the  diflerence — he  is  all  the 
while  speeding  his  flight  onwards  towards  God, 
while  they  are  ever  drcling  round  themselves.  Oh 
for  grace  to  be  thus,  "  in  the  world  and  not  of  the 
world, " — to  be  performing  diligently  and  cheerfully 
our  part  in  the  present  life — ^yet  ever  pressing  to- 
wards our  eternal  rest.  Ntwman  HalL 

as.  Slint  out  at  last ! 

(2765.)  Several  years  ago  we  heard  an  old  minister 
relate  the  following  incident : — "  He  had  preached 
the  word  for  many  a  year  in  a  wood  hard  by  a 
beautiful  village  in  the  Inverness-shire  Highlands, 
and  it  was  his  invariable  custom,  on  dismissing  his 
own  congregation,  to  repair  to  the  Baptist  Chapel 
in  this  vUlage  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
his  people  assembled  there.  It  was  then  usual  to 
shut  the  gates  during  this  service,  in  order  that 
communicants  might  not  be  exposed  to  any  disturb- 
ance through  persons  going  out  or  coming  in.  On 
one  occasion  tne  burden  of  the  Lord  pressed  upon 
liis  servant  with  more  than  ordinary  severity,  and. 


anxious  to  deliver  it  and  clear  his  sonlv  he  detahwd 
his  hearers  a  little  beyond  the  time,  and  conse- 
quently had  to  hurry  to  the  chapeL  As  he  drew 
near  he  noticed  the  doorkeeper  retire  from  the 
outer  gate,  after  having  shut  it.  H^t  called  to  him, 
quickening  his  pace  at  the  same  time,  but  his  cry 
was  not  heard,  the  attendant  retreated  inside  and 
the  minister  came  up  'just  in  time  *  to  see  the  door 
put  to,  and  hear  it  fastened  from  within.  He 
walked  round  the  chapel  looking  up  at  the  windows, 
but  could  gain  no  admittance ;  there  was  only  one 
door,  and  that  door  was  shut*  He  listened  and 
heard  the  singine,  and  thought  how  happy  God's 
people  were  insioe,  while  he  himself  was  shut  out. 
The  circumstance  made  an  impression  upon  him  at 
the  time  which  he  could  never  afterwaxds  forget, 
and  he  was  led  to  ask  himself  the  question,  '  Shall 
it  be  so  at  the  last  ?  Shall  I  come  up  to  the  gate  of 
heaven  only  in  time  to  be  too  late,  to  find  the  last 
ransomed  one  admitted,  and  the  door  everlastingly 
shut?'"  -^SpHTgNm. 

M.  To  be  madt  a  toplo  of  frequent  meditatloa. 

(2766.)  A  heavenly  mind  is  a  joyful  mind  :  this 
is  the  nearest  and  the  truest  way  to  live  a  life  of 
comfort.     And  without  this,  you  must  needs  be  un- 
comfortable.   Can  a  man  be  at  the  fire,  and  not  be 
wamv;  or  in  the  sunshire,  and    not    have    light? 
Can  your  heart  be  in  heaven,  and  not  have  comfort? 
The  countries  of  Norway,    Iceland,   and  all  the 
northward  are  cold    and  frozen,  l>ecause  they  axe 
farther  from  the  power  of  the  sun  ;  but  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  the  southern  part^  it  is  far  otherwise^ 
where    they  live    more    near    its    powerful  rays 
What    could    make    such    frozen,    uncomfortable 
Christians,  but  living  so  fax  as  they  do  from  heaven  ? 
And  what  makes  some  few  others  so  warm  in  com- 
forts, but  their  living  higher  than  others  do,  and 
their  frequent  access  so  near  to  God  ?    When  the  sua 
in  the  spring  draws  near  our  part  of  the  earth,  bow 
do  all  things  congratulate  its  approach  I    The  earth 
looks  green,  and  casteth  off  her  mourning  habit : 
the  trees  shoot  forth ;  the  plants  revive ;  the  pretty 
birds,  how  sweetly  do  thc^  sing  I    The  face  o^  all 
things  smiles  upon  us,  and  all  the  creatures  below 
rejoice.     Beloved  friends,  if  we  would  but  try  this 
life  with  God,  and  would  but  keep  these  hearts 
above,  what  a  spring  of  joy  would  be  within  as; 
and  all  our  graces  be  fresh    and   green  1    Mo^ 
would  the  face  of  our  souls  be  changed,  and  all 
that  is  within  us  rejoice  1     How  should  we  forget 
our  winter  sorrows,  and  withdraw  our  souls  Irtim 
our  sad  retirements  1     How  early  should  we  rise 
(as  those  birds  in  the  spring)  to  ^ng  the  praise  of 
our  great  Creator  1    O  Christian  I  get  above ;  be- 
lieve it,  that  region  is  warmer  than  this  below. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2767.)  The  honouring  of  God  and  our  Redeemer 
doth  require  that  we  daily  converse  with  the  saints 
in  heaven ;  because  it  is  in  them  that  God  is  seen, 
in  the  greatest  glory  of  His  love  ;  and  it  is  in  them 
that  the  power  and  efficacy  and  love  of  our  dear 
Redeemer  most  appeareth.  You  judge  now  of  the 
father  by  his  children,  and  of  the  pliysician  by  his 
patients,  and  of  the  builder  by  the  house,  m  of 
the  captain  by  his  victories.  And  if  you  see  do 
better  children  of  God  than  such  childish,  cr)'lng, 
feeble,  froward,  diseased,  burdensome  ones  as  we 
are,  you  will  rob  Him  of  the  chief  of  this  His  boo* 
our.    And  if  you  look  at  none  of  the  patients  of  ou 
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Savloar  but  such  lame  and  languid,  pained,  groan- 
teg,  diseased,  half-cured  ones  as  we,  you  will  rob 
Him  of  the  glory  of  His  sic  ill  and  cures.  And*if 
yna  look  but  to  such  an  imperfect  broken  fabric 
M  the  Church  on  earth,  you  will  dishonour  the 
builder.  And  if  you  look  to  no  other  victories  of 
Christ  aiid  His  Spirit,  but  what  is  made  in  this 
ooofused,  dark,  and  bedlam  world,  you  will  be 
tempted  to  dishonour  His  conduct  and  His  con- 
quests. But  if  you  will  look  to  His  children  in 
heaven,  who  are  perfected  in  His  love  and  likeness, 
and  to  Christ's  natients  which  are  there  perfectly 
cured,  aiid  to  His  building  in  the  heavenly  unity 
and  gloiy,  and  to  all  His  victories  as  there  com- 
plete ;  then  you  will  give  Him  the  gloiy  which  is 
His  doe.  — Baxter^  i6i5-i69i. 

(3768.)  Another  help  to  sweeten  thy  soul  with 
the  foretastes  of  rest,  is  this  labour  to  apprehend 
how  near  it  is;  think  seriously  of  its  speedy 
approach.  That  which  we  think  is  near  at  hand, 
we  are  more  sensible  of  than  that  which  we  behold 
at  a  distance.  When  we  hear  of  war  or  famine 
in  another  country,  it  troubleth  us  not  so  much  ;  or 
if  we  hear  it  prophesied  of  a  long  time  hence  :  so  if 
we  hear  of  plenty  a  great  way  off,  or  of  a  golden 
age  that  shall  fall  out  who  knows  when,  this  never 
rejoiceth  us.  But  if  Judgments  or  mercies  begin  to 
draw  near,  then  they  affect  us.  If  we  were  sure  we 
should  see  the  golden  age,  then  it  would  take  with 
us.  When  the  plague  is  in  a  town  but  twen^ 
miles  off,  we  do  not  fear  it ;  nor  much,  perhaps,  if  it 
be  in  ancUier  street :  but  if  once  it  come  to  the  next 
door,  or  if  it  seize  on  one  in  our  own  family,  then 
we  begin  to  think  on  it  more  feelingly.  It  is  so 
with  mercies  as  well  as  judgments.  When,  they  are 
far  off,  we  talk  of  them  as  marvels ;  but  when  they 
draw  dose  to  11%  we  rejoice  in  them  as  truths. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2769.)  A  tme  saint  every  day  takes  a  turn  In 
heaven,  his  thoughts  and  desires  are  like  cherubims 
flying  up  to  paradise.  Can  men  of  the  world  so 
delight  in  looking  upon  their  bags  of  gold,  and  fields 
of  com,  and  &halT  not  the  heirs  of  heaven  take  more 
delieht  in  contemplatii^  their  glory  in  reversion? 
Could  we  send  forth  Faith  as  a  spy,  and  every  day 
view  the  glory  of  the  Jerusalem  above,  how  would 
it  rejoice  us,  as  it  doth  the  heir  to  think  of  the  in- 
heritance which  is  to  come  into  his  hand  shortly. 

— IValsoHf  1690. 

(377a)  I  have  noticed,  when  watching  artists  at 
their  work,  that  they  are  sometimes  accustomed  to 
put  coloured  pebble-stones  on  their  easel,  and  once 
m  a  while  to  take  them  up  and  look  at  them ;  and 
I  said,  "What  U  that  for?*'  They  said,  "In 
working  painu  into  tints^  the  eye  gets  down,  and  it 
^  Is  necessary  to  have  some  colour  at  hand  to  tone  it 
np  with,  in  oider  to  be  «ble  to  distinguish  nice 
shades."  * 

Now,  heaven  Is  thai  pboe  which  we  have  been 
flcoutomed  to  regard  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  per- 
fect ;  and  we  have  day  by  day  and  month  by  month, 
been  remitting  there  our  ideal  conceptions  of  every- 
thing that  is  beantiful  and  tme  and  honourable  and 
Doble  and  loving ;  and  w^  have  gained  a  standard, 
at  least  of  what  character  ought  to  be;  and  we 
brine  that  down  to  tone  np  our  eye  with  in  this 
wvld.  Every  day  we  are  among  people  that  are 
Ibghly  temptabk,  that  aie  lax,  that  are  stumbling, 


that  are  sometimes  hateful,  and  that  are  but  toit 
lovely  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  we  become  worn, 
weakened,  jaded,  and  depraved  by  this  commerce 
with  the  world.  We  want  to  lift  the  mind  up,  so 
that  we  may  get  a  conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
being  and  character  higner  than  we  nave  found  in 
this  world;  and  we  are  to  get  it  by  setting  our 
affections  on  things  above. 

Heaven  answers  with  us  the  sam^  purpose  that 
the  tuning-fork  does  with  the  musician.  Our  affec- 
tion.*;,  the  whole  orchestra  of  them,  are  apt  to  get 
below  the  concert-pitch;  and  we  take  heaven  to 
tune  our  hearts  by.  In  this  way,  instead  of  making 
the  heavenly  state  a  romance-ground,  we  are  every 
day  framing  it  by  the  imagination,  and  ascribing  to 
it  all  our  higlSer  and  nolHer  and  finer  ideals,  and 
then  taking  thb  state  and  bringing  it  down  to  mea- 
sure our  daily  life  by.  And  so,  instead  of  taking 
us  away  from  the  duties  of  life,  it  brings  us  back  to 
them  with  renewed  strength,  with  better  moral  dis* 
crimatiotts,  with  more  patience,  more  gentleness, 
and  more  hope.  — Backer. 

SS.  TlMlnfliMnoeoftlielioiMOflisaveB. 

(2771.)  The  slaves  that  serve  the  Turks  in  thelt 
galleys,  if  they  could  but  think  that,  at  seven  years' 
end,  some  Christian  would  come  and  redeem  theni, 
would  be  better  afiected  and  tue  at  the  oar  with 
more  cheerfulness,  especially  if  they  could  be 
assured  of  their  delivery.  If  Jacob  serve  the  churl 
Laban  seven  years  longer,  if  he  think  he  shall  have 
Rachel  at  the  end  of  it,  it  will  be  but  as  seven  days, 
and  he  goes  on  with  comfort  anrl  is  content  thai 
God  shall  use  him  to  His  hand  as  it  pleaseth  Him. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  hope  of  better  thii^  sweeteneth 
the  present  sadness  of  any  outward  condition. 
Inhere  is  no  grief  so  heavy  but,  if  a  man  tie  heaven 
at  the  end  of  it,  it  will  become  light ;  but  put  them 
together,  and  the  one  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
other.  If  the  times  be  bad,  hope  for  better,  the 
expectation  whereof  will  be  an  excellent  lenitive  to 
allay  the  smart  of  present  calamity. 

— AlphoHsui  ab  Avendano^  l59Qi 

(2773.)  As  a  man  passing  through  a  very  swift 
flood,  doth  not  look  down  to  the  water,  lest  it 
should  make  him  eiddy,  and  so  he  be  in  danger  of 
falling,  but  he  hath  nis  eyes  fixed  on  the  bank  or  shore 
that  he  goeth  over  unto  :  even  so  a  Christian,  passing 
through  the  waves  of  the  troubles  of  this  world, 
lifteth  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  behoidin?  there, 
with  a  spiritual  regard,  the  quiet  bank  that  he  shall 
come  to  bv  Christ,  respecteth  not  the  troubles  that 
he  is  in,  which  troubles  the  wicked  do  respect,  and 
that  is  it  that  casteth  them  into  desperation. 

^Cawdray^  1609. 

(2773.)  Travellers  tell  vs  that  they  that  are  on 
the  top  of  the  Alps  may  see  great  showers  of  rain 
fall  under  th^m,  which  they  overlook,  but  not  one 
drop  of  it  comes  at  them.  And  he  that  is  on  the 
top  of  some  high  tower  mindeth  not  the  croaking 
of^ogs  and  toads,  the  hissing  of  serpents,  adders, 
and  the  like  venomous  creatures  that  are  below. 
Thus,  a  heavenly-minded  man,  who  dwells  in 
heaven  on  earth,  looks  through  and  beyond  all 
troubles  and  afllictions,  rides  triumphantly  through 
the  storm  of  disparagements — ^nay,  he  boldly  stares 
Death  in  the  ftoe,  though  never  so  ugly  disguised* 
As  Anaxarchus  said  to  Uie  tyrant,  "  TufuU^  tunde^ 
Anaxarchum  ncm  hmdis.**  beat  him  and  bmise  him 
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ftnd  kill  him  it  may,  bat  be  will  keep  up  bis  soul  in 
the  veiy  ruins  of  hu  body*  — Spencer^  1658. 

(2774.)  Especially  dwell  by  faith  in  heaven  where 
km  is  perfect,  and  there  you  will  learn  more  of  the 
work  of  love.  To  think  believingly  that  mutual  love 
is  heaven  itself,  and  that  this  is  our  union  with  God 
afjd  Christ  and  all  the  holy  ones,  and  that  love 
will  be  an  everlasting  felicity,  this  will  breed  In  ns 
a  desire  to  be^in  that  happy  life  on  earth*  And  as 
he  that  heareth  excellent  music  will  long  to  draw 
near,  and  Join  in  the  concert  or  the  pleasure ;  so  he 
that  by  faith  doth  dwell  pnuch  in  heaven,  and  hear 
how  angels  and  blessed  souls  do  there  praise  God 
in  the  highest  fervours  of  rejoicing  love,  will  be  in- 
clined to  imitate  them,  and  long  to  partake  of  their 
feUdty,  — Baxter^  I6i5-i69l« 

(2775.)  The  believer's  feelings  are  those  of  an 
exile,  who,  amidst  various  comforts,  still  thinks  of 
his  home,  his  country,  and  his  friends.  The  hope 
of  his  return  gilds  the  intermediate  hours  of  his 
existence  ;  he  fulfils  his  duty,  he  refreshes  his  spirit, 
by  the  objects  of  beauty  or  of  interest  which  are 
around  him,  but  his  affections  cling  around  his 
native  shores.  To  that  nnforgotten  scene  the 
needle  of  his  heart  turns  hourly.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
Christian  on  whom  the  mercy  of  God  is  exerting 
its  sacred  and  purifying  influence.  Religion  is  to 
him,  not  the  cold  balance  of  certain  restrictions  and 
certain  comforts,  but  the  warm  acknowledgments 
of  infinite  obligations  and  infinite  love.  It  is  the 
blessed  and  refteshine  conviction  that  yet  a  little 
while,  and  the  veil  wntch  hides  him  from  his  true 
happiness  will  be  withdrawn  ;  that  yet  a  little  while, 
and  the  Saviour,  into  whose  hands  he  has  confided 
the  great  interests  of  his  soul,  will  return. 

(2776.)  The  fuX  respecting  a  strong  though 
lational  direction  in  the  mind  of  man  toward 
heavenly  things,  however  it  may  raise  suspicion  in 
those  who  have  not  felt  it,  is  unquestionable  among 
such  as  have.  To  illustrate  the  subject : — I  see  a 
small  bar  of  steel  in  the  lid  of  a  box  now  before  me. 
I  see  it  tremble,  as  if  undetermined,  yet  keep  a 
certain  direction.  I  can  cause  it  to  deviate  from  its 
point  by  impulse;  but,  though  I  can  disturb  its 
natural  direction,  I  cannot  give  it  a  new  one.  Nay, 
this  very  disturbance  will  still  more  fully  discover 
Its  inclination;  it  will  put  it  upon  labouring  to 
recover  its  point :  if  I  cease  to  agitate,  it  will  soon 
cease  to  vibrate,  and  will  return  to  its  proper  rest. 
Of  this  I  am  clearly  conscious ;  but  I  am  not  more 
conscious  of  this  fact  than  I  am  of  another,  of  which 
the  former  may  stand  as  an  emblem.  I'housands, 
as  well  as  myself,  know  that  the  polar  direction 
of  the  steel  is  not  more  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
natural  world  than  the  heavenly  direction  they  feel 
is  a  fact  in  the  moral  world,  and  that  a  disposition 
den  observed  in  men  who  were  once  the  most 
reprobate — to  "live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world,"  Is  the  proper  effect  of  this 
Influence.  — C^di^  i748-i8ia 

(2777.)  Enough  of  heaven  b  known  to  make  the 
confident  hope  of  it  one  of  the  greatest  purifying 
powers  that  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  polluted 
natures.  Heaven  is  far  away,  but  not  too  lar  away 
to  make  its  power  felt.  All  of  us  here  have  seen 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  We  know  what  a 
wondrous  provision  that  is  in  nature,  what  a  service 


that  tide  renden  to  commerce,  how  it  keeps  tbt 
great  bed  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  from  stagnatioii 
aiiU  corruption.  At  one  time  we  see  the  watess 
rolling  seaward  and  westward,  bearing  on  its  bosom 
all  who  wish  to  go  In  that  direction,  and  presently 
we  see  it  turning  round  and  flowing  eastward  and 
seaward,  bearing  all  who  wish  to  go  in  that  direc- 
tion. If  you  imd  I  had  power  to  stop  the  tidal 
motion  of  the  waters,  and  were  to  exercise  thai 
power,  we  cannot  tell  the  mischief  we  should  inflict 
on  thousands  of  cities,  whilst  we  should  ruin  not 
a  few.  And  I  ask  you  where  is  the  power  that 
produces  this  tidal  motion?  The  winds  do  not 
accomplish  it ;  the  earth  nowhere  carries  the  power 
in  her  own  bosom ;  the  power  is  hx  awaj.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  away  the  moon  walks 
across  the  sky  in  her  unsullied  brightness.  There 
u  the  first  depositonr  of  the  great  power  \vj  which 
God  makes  this  tidal  motion  in  the  waters.  Farther 
away  the  sun  bums  in  his  brightness  and  splendour, 
and  there  is  the  second  great  depository  that  maket 
this  'useful  and  wondrous  tidal  motion.  These 
heavenly  bodies  seem  to  reach  through  the  inter- 
vening space,  and  with  a  hand  of  graviuting  power 
take  hold  of  the  waters  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
lift  them  up  towards  themselves.  This  teaches  ua 
that  in  God's  universe  one  world  is  made  to  tell 
with  practical  power  upon  another  world.  The 
work,  the  blessed  work,  may  be  done  here,  and  the 
power  that  does  it  may  be  as  far  away  as  the  third 
tieaven.  And  what  we  see  in  nature  is  what  oar 
text  tells  us  is  to  take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  His 
grace.  Heaven  is  far  away,  but  the  life  we  are  to 
have  in  heaven  is  to  be  telling  with  daily  power 
upon  the  life  we  live  upon  the  earth.  What  I  am 
to  be  theoe*  is  to  influence  me  every  day  in  what  I 
do  here ;  what  you  are  to  be  there,  is  to  influence 
you  every  day  in  what  you  are  here.        — yince^ 

(2778.)  Paul  had  established  in  his  mind  such  a 
clear  conviction  of  the  invisible  world,  of  the  state 
of  the  redeemed  beyond  this  life,  that  it  had  become 
a  refuge  to  him  (2  Cor.  iv.  16,  v.  8).  This  world 
could  not  touch  him.  He  had  the  power  of  losing 
himself  in  that  other  world.  He  had  a  spiritual 
antithesis  of  sleep.  We,  every  day,  know  ho^  to 
hide  ourselves  from  care  and  trouble  by  sinking  into 
sleep.  Men  are  like  a  traveller  in  a  wilderness  pur* 
suea  by  wolves.  He  scares  them,  he  kills  some,  he 
wounds  others,  he  keeps  them  at  bay ;  and  yet  they 
hang  on  and  howl,  and  run  in  at  chances  with  snap- 
ping and  yelping,  until  at  length  he  espies  a  cave 
whose  mouth  is  narrow  and  easily  barred  ;  and,  enter- 
ing, he  blocks  the  passage ;  and  retiring  far  back, 
secure,  beyond  the  sound  of  his  enemies,  he  lies  down 
in  the  cool  and  dry  cavern,  with  full  security  from  the 
pestering,  dangerous  pack.  Every  day  we  are  hunted, 
and  every  night  we  find  the  cave  of  sleep,  and  all  our 
cares  are  baffled,  though  they  lie  in  amoush  waiting 
for  the  morrow.  But  we  know  how  to  find  the  dark 
caves,  and  there  we  elude  all  our  pursuers.  But 
Paul  had  a  cave  for  the  day,  as  well  as  for  the  nighL 
By  faith  he  rose  into  the  bright  and  heavenly  sphere, 
and  left  troubles  barking  and  baulked  far  down 
below.  — Betcho', 

(2779.)  A  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  one  day 
visiting  a  pious  old  woman  who  was  in  the  poor- 
house.  Wttile  in  conversation  with  her  on  the  com- 
forts, prospects,  and  rewards  of  religion,  the  ministet 
saw  an  unusual  lustre  beaming  from  her  oounten* 
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s,  and  the  calmness  of  Christian  triumph  glisten- 
ing 111  ner  eye.    Addressing  her  by  name,  he  said : 

*'  Will  you  tell  me  wliat  Uiought  it  was  that  passed 
through  your  mind  which  was  the  cause  of  your 
appearing  so  joyful  ?  " 

TTie  reply  of  the  "old  disciple"  wm,  "  Oh,  sir,  I 
W9m  jnst  thinlcing  what  a  change  it  will  be  from  tiie 
poornoQse  to  heaven  I " 

16.  Th!b  udonr  with  wMdi  the  OlizlBtlaa  lonffi 
fkurti. 

(2780.)  Even  as  a  little  bird  shut  np  in  a  cage, 
although  the  cage  be  very  precious  And  costly,  de* 
sireth  to  go  out,  and  striveth  to  have  her  liberty, 
and  in  her  eager  desire  to  be  gone  doth  oftentimes 
thrust  her  bill  through  the  loops  of  the  cage  ;  so  the 
soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  inflamed  with  an  unfeigned 
love  of  God;  being  shut  up  in  the  coop  of  his  IxKly, 
although  he  abound  with  all  necessaries  fit  for  the 
preservation  of  this  temporal  life^doth  most  earnestly 
desire  to  depart  hence  and  go  to  his  country,  which 
is  heaven.  ^C<Kvdray^  1609. 

(2781.)  If  a  loving  wife's  husband  be  absent  in 
some  far  country,  though  she  have  by  messengers 
and  by  letters  some  communion  with  him,  yet  this 
will  not  satisfy ;  there  Is  a  great  desire  to  see  him, 
to  be  each  in  the  embrace  of  the  other  :  so  it  should 
be  with  us.  The  letter  of  His  word,  the  recourse  of 
His  messengers,  should  rather  excite  desires  fully  to 
enjoy  our  God  than  occasion  us  to  rest  contented 
in  this  present  condition.  I  remember  Absalom, 
when  he  was  now  recalled  from  exile,  but  not 
admitted  to  see  his  father's  face  at  court,  he  was  so 
impatient  that  his  exile  seemed  almost  as  easy  as 
such  a  condition.  Thus  it  is  with  us  :  from  what 
time  God  has  brought  us  to  believe,  we  are  called 
back  again  fiom  our  exile  spiritual  to  the  Church  or 
city  uf  our  God;  but,  alas  I  we  are  not  admitted  intothe 
court,  into  the  glorious  presence  of  our  great  Lord. 
Let  us,  ergo^  if  we  be  risen  with  Christ,  groan  after 
this  prerogative,  to  which  God  has  chosen  us,  and 
take  no  delight  to  dwell  here  further  than  the 
serving  God  in  His  saints  sweetens  our  abode. 

— Bayne^  1617. 

<2782.)  As  the  fire  mounteth  upwards  to  its 
proper  place,  and  as  the  needle  still  trembleth  till 
It  stand  at  the  north;  so  the  soul  once  inflamed 
with  the  heavenly  fire,  and  acquainted  with  her 
first  original,  cannot  be  at  rest  until  it  find  itself  in 
that  comfortable  way  which  certainly  leads  home- 
wards. Sibbes,  1577-1635. 

(2783. )  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  desires  of  heaven  in  a  sanctified  man  and  an 
nnsanctified.  The  believer  prlzeth  it  above  earth, 
and  had  rather  be  with  God  than  here  (thoi^h 
death  that  stands  in  the  way,  may  possibly  have 
harder  thoughts  from  him).  But  to  the  ungodly, 
there  b  nothing  seemeth  more  desirable  than  this 
world ;  and  therefore  he  only  chooseth  heaven  be- 
fore hell,  but  not  before  earth  ;  and  therefore  shall 
vsA.  have  it  upon  such  a  choice.  We  hear  of  eold 
and  silver  mmcs  in  the  Indies :  if  you  offer  a  golden 
mountain  there  to  an  Englishman  that  hath  an  estate 
and  family  htre  that  are  dear  unto  him,  perhaps 
be  will  say,  '*I  am  uncertain  whether  their  golden 
moontains  be  not  mere  fictions  to  deceive  men  ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  there  are  such  things,  yet  it  is  a 
great  way  thither,  and  the  seas  are  perilous ;  and  I 
am  well  enough  already  where  1  am,  and  therefore 


let  who  will  go  thither  for  me,  I  will  stay  at  home 
as  long  as  I  can."  But  if  this  man  must  needs  be 
banished  out  of  England,  and  had  his  dioice  whether 
he  would  go  to  the  golden  islands,  or  to  dig  in  a 
coal-pit,  or  live  in  a  wilderness,  he  would  rather 
choose  the  better  than  the  worse.  So  it  is  w^h  an 
ungodly  man's  desires*  in  respect  to  this  worlU  and 
that  to  come.  If  he  could  stay  here,  in  fleshy 
pleasure  for  ever,  he  would;  because  he  looks  at 
heaven  as  uncertain  and  a  great  way  off,  and  the 
passage  seemeth  to  him  more  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous than  it  is,  and  he  is.  where  he  would  be 
already.  But  when  he  sees  that  there  is  no  staying 
here  for  ever,  but  death  will  have  him  away,  he  had 
rather  go  to  heaven  than  to  hell,  and  therefore  will 
be  religious,  as  far  as  the  flesh  and  the  world  will 
give  him  leave,  lest  he  should  be  cast  into  hell  when 
he  is  taken  from  the  earth. 

But  take  an  Englishman  that  is  in  poverty  and 
reproach,  and  hath  neither  house  nor  land,  ncr 
friend  to  comfort  him,  and  let  him  have  the  offer  of 
a  golden  island,  and  a  person  of  unauesticmable 
skilfulness  and  fidelity  that  will  promise  in  short 
time  to  bring  him  safe  thither ;  if  he  believe  this 
person,  and  can  put  his  trust  in  him,  doubtless  he 
will  be  gone  ana  follow  him  over  sea  and  land ; 
and  though  the  passage  may  somewhat  daunt  him, 
yet  the  promised  possession  will  carry  him  through 
all.  So  it  is  with  the  true  Christian  :  he  is  dead  to 
this  world,  and  sees  nothing  here  in  which  he  can 
be  happy ;  he  is  burdened  and  wearied  with  sin  and 
suffering ;  he  is  flrmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  seeth  by  faith  the  world  that  is  to  flesh 
invisible ;  and  believeth  in  Jesus  Christ  who  hath 
promised  to  convey  him  safely  thither,  and  there- 
fore he  would  go  away ;  and  though  he  love  not 
death,  the  stormy  passage,  yet  he  will  submit  to  it, 
having  so  sure  a  pilot,  because  he  loves  the  life 
which  through  death  he  muat  pass  into,  and  had 
rather  be  there  than  here. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2784.)  Conceive  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  having 
been  cast  upon  a  dreary  inhospitable  island,  awaits 
the  time  for  a  vessel  to  come  and  bear  him  away. 
He  paces  its  barren  and  desert  sands,  and  looks  up 
at  the  overcast  sky,  anxiously  waiting  for  its  arrival 
to  carry  him  to  a  land  of  light  and  fertility.  So  the 
Christian,  like  the  exile  on  a  rock,  feels  that  he  is 
far  from  his  natural  home,  and  is  looking  fur,  and 
hasting  unto  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
knows  that  the  vessel  is  prepared,  and  the  convoy 
ready,  which  are  to  bear  him  hence  from  a  l*arren 
wilderness  to  a  happy  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  — Salter, 

(2785.)  When  on  one  occasion  a  crowd  of 
crusaders  approached  the  Holy  City,  and  caught 
the  first  sight  of  its  spires  and  turrets  through  ihe 
blue  luminous  tremors  of  the  distance,  some  knelt 
in  silent  praise,  some  kissed  the  earth,  some  prayed 
and  laughed  and  wept  in  wild  emotion  ;  and  knight 
and  palmer,  old  man  and  little  child,  joined  to  raise 
the  cry,  "Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  1"  Ought  not  a  sight 
of  the  "  heavenly  Jerusalem"  to  inspire  within  us  a 
vehement  heavenliness,  and  make  us  in  greater 
earnest  to  be  there  ?  ^Slanford. 

37.  Longings  Av  it  itrwigthta  with  the  spSxi. 
tnalUfe. 

(2786.)  None  Ions  for  heaven  more  than  those 
who  enjoy  most  of  heaven ;  ail  delays  now  are  ex- 
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oeedinglv  tedious  to  such.  Their  continual  moan 
U  "  Wky  is  His  ckarint  so  long  in  contingt  IVky 
tarry  the  wheels  of  His  chariot  t "  The  last  year  is 
ihought  longer  by  the  apprentice  than  all  his  time 
before,  because  now  it  is  nearer  out. 

— Gumall,  161 7-1679. 

(2787.)  Hope  begets  in  a  Christian  a  holy  im- 
patience after  further  attainments,  especially  when 
It  grows  to  some  strength.  The  higner  our  hopes 
of  salvation  rise,  the  more  will  our  hearts  widen 
and  disteoH  themselves  in  holy  desires ;  **  A^ot  only 
they^  but  we  ourselves  also^  which  have  the  first- 
jruits  of  the  Spirit^  ttfen  we  ourselves  groan  within 
9t4rselveSf  waiting  for  the  adoption^  to  wit^  the  re- 
demption of  our  ooilyj*  Methinks  rejoicing  would 
better  become  them  for  what  they  had  already,  than 
groaning  for  what  they  have  not.  Who  may  better 
stay  long  for  their  dinner,  than  they  who  have  their 
stomachs  stayed  with  a  good  breakfast  ?  This  would 
hold  in  bodily  food,  but  not  spiritual.  No  doubt, 
the  sweetness  which  they  tasted  from  their  first- 
fruits  in  hadd,  did  cheer  their  spirits;  but  the 
thoughts  of  what  was  behind,  made  them  groan. 
Hope  waits  for  all,  and  will  not  let  the  soul  sit  down 
contented,  till  all  the  dishes  be  on  the  board,  till 
the  whole  harvest  that  stands  on  the  field  of  the 
promise  be  reaped  and  well  inned.  Yea,  the  more 
the  Christian  hath  received  in  partial  payments,  the 
deeper  groans  hope  makes  the  soul  fetch  for  what  is 
behind  ;  because  these  foretastes  do  acquaint  the 
Christian  more  with  the  nature  of  those  joys  which 
uzt  in  heaven,  and  so  enlarge  his  understanding  to 
have  more  raised  conceptions  of  the  felicity  those 
enjoy  that  are  arrived  there :  and  (he  increasing  of 
his  knowledge  must  needs  enlarge  his  desires,  and 
those  desires  break  out  into  sad  groans,  to  think 
what  sweet  wine  is  drunk  in  full  bowls  by  glorified 
saints,  and  he  live  where  only  a  sip  is  allowed,  that 
doth  not  satisfy,  but  kindle  his  thirst.  It  is  harder 
now  for  him  to  live  on  this  side  heaven,  than  before 
he  knew  so  much.  He  is  like  one  that  stands  at 
the  door, 'within  which  is  a  company  set  at  a  rich 
feast ;  he  hears  them  how  merry  they  are  ;  through 
the  key-hole  he  sees  what  variety  they  have ;  and 
by  a  little  which  he  licks  from  the  trenchers  that 
are  brought  oi't,  is  sensible  how  delicious  their  fare 
is  :  Oh,  how  such  a  one's  teeth  would  water  after 
their  cheer,  which  another  misseth  not,  that  hears 
not  of  it,  or  only  hears,  and  tastes  not  of  their 
dainties  I  Gumall^  1617-1679. 

2a  Foretastes  of  Itv  JoTs  art  grantod  liero  and 
mow, 

(2788.)  How  do  the  heavenly-minded  welcome 
death,  desiring  to  depart !  What  foretastes  do  they 
ofien  have,  as  they  approach  the  confines  of  Canaan ! 
Land -birds  of  beautiful  plumage  greeted  Columbus 
days  before  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  New 
World.  A  more  southern  voyager  found  himself  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  Amazon  before  discovering 
the  continent  whence  they  came.  So,  at  the  close 
of  life's  voyi^,  do  birds  of  paradise  come  hither- 
ward,  careering  on  bright  wmgs,  and  the  river  of 
life  sends  its  refreshing  current  &r  out  into  the  briny 
of  this  world.  — A,  C,  Thompson, 


(2789.)  If  we  really  live  under  the  hope  of  future 
happiness,  we  shall  taste  it  by  way  of  anticipation 
and  forethought ;  an  image  of  it  will  meet  our 
minds  often,  and  stay  there,  as  all  pleasing  expecta- 
tions do.  '—Atterdury,  1662-1733, 


M.  Tbe  Joiinio7  tlkltber. 

(I.)  The  difficulties  of  the  way, 

(2790.)  Jonathan  and  his  armour-  _ 

upon  their  march  against  the  Philistines,  were  to 
pass  betwixt  two  rocks,  the  one  called  Bozec,  which 
signifies  dirty ;  the  other  called  Seneh,  which  sagni- 
fies  thorny — ^a  hard  passage.  But  on  they  went,  as 
we  say,  through  thick  and  thin,  and  at  last  gained 
the  victory.  The  Israelites  were  first  brought  to  the 
bitter  waters  of  Marah  before  they  might  taste  of  the 
pleasant  fountains  or  the  milk  and  honey  of  Canaan. 
And  in  vain  shall  anv  man  expect  the  river  of  God's 
pleasures  before  he  hath  pledged  Christ  in  the  rap 
of  bitterness ;  when  we  have  pledged  Him  in  II is 
gall  and  vinegar,  then  He  will  druk  to  us  in  the 
new  wine  of  His  kingdom.  He  that  is  the  Door 
and  the  Way  hath  taui;ht  us  that  there  is  but  one 
way,  one  door,  one  passage  to  heaven,  and  that  a 
strait  one,  through  which,  though  we  do  pass  with 
much  pressure  and  tugging,  having  our  superfluous 
rags  torn  away  from  us  here,  in  the  crowd  of  this 
world,  yet  we  shall  be  happy.  He  that  will  he 
knighted  must  kneel  for  it,  and  he  that  will  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate  must  crowd  for  it — ^a  gate  made 
so  on  purpose,  narrow  and  hard  in  the  entrance^ 
yet,  after  we  have  entered,  wide  and  glorioua,  that 
after  our  pain  our  joy  may  be  the  sweeter. 

-^AdamSf  1653. 


(S.)  TludifflcuUiisofthewayare  mot  U  AsnsKf 
from  f/. 

(2791.)  In  my  course  tc  heaven,  almost  all  things 
are  against  me ;  but  God  is  for  me,  and  how  happily 
still  doth  the  work  succeed  I  Do  I  set  upon  this 
work  in  my  own  strength,  or  rather  in  the  strength 
of  Christ  my  Lord  ;  and  cannot  I  do  all  things 
through  Him  that  strengtheneth  me  ?  Was  He  ever 
foiled,  or  subdued  by  an  enemy  ?  He  hath  been 
assaulted  indeed,  but  was  He  ever  conquered  ?  Can 
they  take  the  sheep  till  they  have  overcome  the 
shepherd?  W^hy  then  doth  my  flesh  lay  open  to 
me  the  difficulties,  and  ui^ge  me  so  much  with  the 
greatness  and  troubles  of  the  work  ?  It  is  Christ 
that  must  answer  all  these  objections,  and  what  are 
the  difficulties  that  can  stay  His  power?  Is  any- 
thing too  hard  for  the  omniptitent  God  ?  May  not 
Peter  boldly  walk  on  the  sea,  if  Christ  do  but  give 
the  word  of  command  ;  and  if  he  begin  to  sink,  is 
it  from  the  weakness  of  Christ,  or  the  smailness  of 
his  faith?  The  water,  indeed,  is  but  a  Sinking 
ground  to  tread  on,  but  if  Christ  be  by,  and  coun- 
tenance us  in  it ;  if  He  be  ready  to  reach  us  His 
hand,  who  would  draw  back  from  fear  of  danger  ? 
Is  not  sea  and  land  alike  to  Him?  Shall  i  be 
driven  from  my  God,  and  from  my  everlasting  rest, 
as  the  silly  biids  are  frighted  from  their  food  with 
a  man  of  clouts,  or  a  loud  noise,  when  I  know  before 
there  is  no  danger  in  ii  ?  How  do  I  see  men  daily 
in  these  wars  adventure  upon  armies,  and  forts,  and 
cannons,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  instruments 
of  death  ;  and  have  not  I  as  fair  a  prize  before  me^ 
and  as  much  encouragement  to  adventure  as  they  ? 
What  do  I  venture  ?  My  life  at  most ;  and  in  these 
prosperous  times  there  is  not  one  of  many  that 
ventures  that  What  do  I  venture  on  ?  Are  they 
not  unarmed  foes?  A  great  haaurd,  indeed,  to 
venture  on  the  hard  thoughts  of  the  world  ;  or  00 
the  scorns  and  slanders  of  a  wicked  tongue  I  Surely, 
these  serpent's  teeth  are  out ;  these  vipers  are  easily 
shaken  into  the  fire;  these  adders  have  do  stints | 
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thorns  hftve  lost  their  prickles.  As  all  things 
below  are  silly  comforters,  so  are  they  silly,  tooth- 
leas  enemies ;  bugbears  to  frighten  fools  and  children, 
lather  than  powerful,  dreadful  foes. 

-^Baxter^  1615-1691. 


(3*)  At  tki  end  tf  thg  way  ihert  is  a  sufficient 
ncmmpemseftr  all  that  can  befall  usiniU 

(2792.)  A  man  in  his  journey  sees  afar  off  some 
great  mountain,  so  that  his  Yery  eye  is  weary  with 
the  foresight  of  so  great  a  distance ;  yet  his  comfort 
is  that  time  and  patience  will  overcome  it,  and  that 
every  step  he  laltes  sets  him  nearer  to  his  journey's 
end,  and  being  once  there,  he  shall  both  for?et  how 
long  it  then  seemed,  and  please  himself  In  looking 
back  upon  the  way  that  he  hath  measured.  It  is 
|ust  thus  in  our  passage  to  heaven  ;  our  weak  nature 
11  ready  to  faint  under  the  very  conceit  and  length 
of  the  journey ;  our  eyes  do  not  more  guide  than 
diacourage  us.  Many  must  be  the  steps  of  grace 
and  true  obedience  that  must  insensibly  bring  us 
thither;  only  let  uf  move  and  hope,  and  God*s 
good  grace  will  perfect  ou'  salvation.  And  when 
we  are  once  come  to  the  top  of  that  holy  mount, 
meminisu  jteuatity  all  the  weary  steps  and  deep 
slouglis  that  v^e  have  passed  through,  all  the  pangs 
that  we  have  felt,  all  the  sorrows  that  we  have 
iirdei]pone,  all  the  diffiailties  that  we  have  met 
with  to  the  way,  shall  either  be  forgotten  or  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness  in  the  remembrance  of 

^HaU^  1574-1656. 


(2793.)  '^^  difficulty  of  obtaining  shows  the 
excellency ;  and,  surely,  if  you  consider  but  what 
it  cost  Christ  to  purchase  ft ;  what  it  costs  God*s 
Spirit  to  bring  men's  hearts  to  it ;  what  it  costs 
ministers  to  persuade  to  it ;  what  it  costs  Christians, 
after  all  this,  to  obtain  it ;  and  what  it  costs  many 
a  half-Christian  that,  after  all,  goes  without  it ;  you 
will  say,  that  here  is  difficulty,  and  therefore  excel- 
lency. Trifles  may  be  had  at  a  trivial  rate,  and 
men  may  have  damnation  far  more  easily.  It  is  but 
to  He  still,  and  sleep  out  our  days  in  careless  lazi- 
ness. It  is  but  to  take  our  pleasure,  and  mind  the 
world,  and  cast  away  the  thoughts  of  sin,  and  grace, 
and  Christ,  and  heaven,  and  hell,  out  of  our  minds ; 
and  do  as  the  most  do,  and  never  trouble  ourselves 
about  these  high  things,  but  venture  our  souls  upon 
our  presumptuous  conceits  and  hopes,  and  let  the 
vessel  swim  which  way  it  will ;  and  then  stream, 
and  wind,  and  tide,  will  all  help  us  apace  to  the 
gnlf  of  perdition.  Yon  may  bum  a  hundred  bouses 
easier  than  build  one ;  and  kill  a  thousand  men, 
than  make  one  alive.  The  descent  is  easy,  the 
ascent  not  sa  To  bring  diseases  is  but  to  cherish 
sloth,  please  the  appetite,  and  take  what  most 
delights  us  ;  but  to  cure  them,  will  cost  bitter  pills, 
loathsome  potions,  tedious  gripings,  abstemious, 
accurate  livmg ;  and  periiaps  all  fall  short  too.  He 
that  made  the  way,  and  knows  the  way  better  than 
we,  hath  told  ns  "  it  b  narrow  and  strait,"  and 
requires  striving ;  and  they  that  have  paced  it  more 
truly  and  observantly  than  we,  do  tell  us  it  lies 
through  many  tribulations,  and  is  with  much  ado 
passed  through.  Conclude,  then,  it  is  surely  some- 
what worth  that  must  cost  all  this. 

^Baxter,  1615-1691. 
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1.  Zt8  locality  nakiiowii, 

(2794.)  Some  of  the  upper  part  of  the  earth  la 
to  us  yet  terra  imognita^  an  uuKuown  land  ;  but  all 
of  the  lowest  part  of  hell  is  to  us  an  unknown  land. 
Many  thousands  have  travelled  thither,  but  none 
have  returned  thence,  to  make  reports,  or  write 
books  of  their  travels.  That  piece  of  geographer  is 
very  imperfect  •  .  .  When  a  curious  inquisitor 
asked  Austin  what  God  did  before  He  created  the- 
world,  Austin  told  .him  He  was  making  hell  for 
such  busy  questionists,  for  such  curious  inquirers 
into  God's  secrets.  Such  handsome  jerks  are  the 
best  answers  to  men  of  curious  minds.  It  concerns 
us  but  little  to  know  where  hell  is.  Certainly  they 
are  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  who  spend  most, 
thoughts,  and  time,  and  pains  how  to  keep  out  of 
it,  tlum  to  exercise  themselves  with  disputes  about 
iU  ^Brooks^  i6o8>i6Sa 

1.  BeMonablenan  of  belief  in  Its  exlatenot. 

(2795.)  Hell  is  the  infinite  terror  of  the  soul., 
whatever  that  may  be.  To  one  man  it  is  pain. 
Rid  him  of  that,  he  can  bear  all  degradation.  To 
another  it  is  public  shame.  Save  him  from  that, 
and  he  will  creep  and  crawl  before  you  to  submit 
to  any  reptile  meanness.  "  Honour  me  now,  I  pray 
thee,  belore  the  people,"  cries  Saul,  till  Samudk 
turns  from  the  abject  thing  in  scorn.  To  others, 
the  infinite  terror  is  that  compared  with  which  all 
these  would  be  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  the  hell  of 
having  done  wrong — ^the  bell  of  having  hnd  a  spirit 
from  God,  pure,  with  high  aspirations,  and  to  be 
conscious  of  having  dulled  its  delicacy,  and  degraded 
its  desires — the  hell  of  having  quenched  a  light 
brighter  than  the  sun*s,  of  havmg  done  to  anotner 
an  injury  that  through  time  and  through  eternity 
never  can  be  undone — infinite,  maddening  remorse 
— the  hell  of  knowing  that,  every  chance  of  excel- 
lence, and  every  opportunity  of  good,  has  been  lost 
for  ever.  This  is  the  infinite  terror ;  this  is  wrath 
to  cnme. 

You  doubt  that?  Have  you  ever  marked  that 
striking  fact,  the  connection  of  the  successive  stages 
of  the  soul  ?  How  sin  can  change  the  countenance, 
undermine  the  health,  produce  restlessness  ?  Think 
you  the  grave  will  end  all  that?  I'hat  by  some 
magic  change,  the  moral  being  shall  be  buried 
there,  and  the  soul  rise  again  so  changed  in  every 
feeling  that  the  very  identity  of  being  would  be  lost, 
and  it  would  amount  to  the  creation  of  a  new  soul  ? 
Say  you  that  God  is  love  ?  Oh  I  but  look  round 
this  world.  The  aspect  of  thin^  is  stem ;  very 
stem.  If  they  be  ruled  by  love,  it  is  a  love  which 
does  not  shrink  from  human  agony.  There  is  a 
law  of  infinite  mercy  here,  but  there  is  a  law  of 
boundless  rigour  toa  Sin,  and  you  will  suffer- 
that  law  is  not  reversed.  The  young,  and  the 
gentle,  and  the  tender,  are  inexorably  subjected 
to  it  We  would  shield  them  if  we  could  ;  but 
there  is  that  which  says  they  shall  not  be  shielded. 
They  shall  weep,  and  fade,  and  taste  of  mortal 
anguish,  even  as  others.  Carry  that  out  into  the 
next  world,  and  you  have  '*  wiath  to  come." 

-^Jicbertton^  1816-1853. 

8.  Tlw  dungeon  of  tlie  vniTene. 

(2796.)  I  confess  it  greatly  quieteth  my  mind 
against  thu  great  objection  of  the  numbers  that  art 
damned  and  cast  off  for  ever,  to  consider  bow  small 
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a  put  this  earth  is  of  God's  creation,  as  well  ss  how 
siniul  and  impenitent  Ask  any  astronomer  that 
hath  considered  the  innumerable  numbers  of  the 
fixed  stars  and  olanets,  with  their  distances  and 
magnitude  and  ^017,  and  the  uncertainty  that  we 
have  whether  there  be  not  as  many  more,  or  a 
handred  or  thousand  times  as  man^,  unseen  to  man 
as  all  those  which  we  see  (considering  the  defective- 
ness of  man's  sight),  and  the  planets  about  Jupiter, 
with  the  innumerable  stars  in  the  milkv  way,  which 
the  tube  hath  lately  discovered,  whkm  man's  eyes 
without  it  could  not  see  :  I  say,  ask  any  man  who 
knoweth  these  things,  whether  all  this  earth  be  any 
more  in  comparison  of  the  whole  creation  than  one 
prison  is  to  a  kingdom  or  empire,  or  the  paring  of 
one  nail,  or  a  little  mole,  or  wart,  or  a  hair  in  com- 
parison of  a  whole  body.  And  if  God  should  cast 
oflf  all  this  eartli,  and  use  ail  the  sinners  in  it  as 
they  deserve,  it  is  no  more  sign  of  a  want  of 
benignity,  or  mercy  in  Him,  than  it  is  for  a  king  to 
cast  one  subject  of  a  million  into  a  gaol,  to  hang 
him  for  his  murder  or  treason  or  rebellion ;  or  for 
a  man  to  kill  one  louse  which  is  but  a  molestation 
to  the  body  that  beareth  it,  or  than  it  is  to  pare  a 
man's  nails,  or  to  cut  off  a  wart,  or  a  hair,  or 
to  pull  out  an  aching,  rotten  tootli.  I  know  it  is  a 
thing  uncertain  and  unrevealed  to  us,  whether  all 
these  globes  l^e  inhabited  or  not.  But  he  that  con- 
sidereth,  that  there  is  scarce  any  uninhabitable  place 
on  earth,  or  in  the  water,  or  air ;  but  men,  or  beasts, 
o  birdSi  or  fishes,  or  dies,  or  worms,  and  moles,  do 
take  up  almost  all ;  will  think  it  a  probability  so 
near  a  certainty  as  not  to  be  much  doubted  of,  that 
the  vaster  and  more  glorious  parts  of  the  creation 
.are  not  uninhabited  ;  but  that  they  have  inhabitants 
.answerable  to  their  magnitude  and  glory,  as  palaces 
have  other  inhabitants  than  cottages ;  and  that 
there  is  a  con-naturality  and  agreeabieneas  there  as 
well  as  here,  between  the  region,  or  globe,  and  the 
inhabitants.  But  whether  it  be  the  globes  them- 
selves, or  only  the  irfterspaces,  or  other  parts, 
that  are  thus  inhabited,  no  reason  can  doubt,  but 
that  those  more  vast  and  glorious  spaces  are  pro- 
portionablv  possessed.  And  whether  they  are  all 
to  i^e  calledT  angels  or  spirits,  or  by  what  other 
name,  is  ucrevealed  to  us  :  but  whatever  they  are 
called,  I  make  no  question  but  our  number  to  theirs, 
is  not  one  to  a  million  at  the  most.  Now  this  being 
so,  for  aught  we  know,  those  glorious  parts  may 
have  inhabitants  without  any  sin  or  misery  ;  who 
are  filled  with  their  Maker's  love  and  goodness,  and 
so,  fitter  to  be  the  demonstration  of  that  love  and 
goodness  than  this  sinful  molehill  or  dungeon  of 
Ignorance  is.  If  I  were  sure  that  God  would  save 
all  mankind,  and  only  leave  the  devils  in  their  dam- 
nation, and  forsake  no  part  of  His  creation  but 
their  hell,  it  would  not  be  any  great  stumbling  to  my 
faith.  Or  if  earth  were  all  God's  creation,  and  I 
were  sure  that  He  would  condemn  but  one  man  of 
a  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million,  and  that  only  for 
final  impenitency  in  the  contempt  of  the  mercy 
which  would  have  saved  him,  this  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  to  my  faith ;  why  then  should  it  be 
an  offence  to  us,  if  God,  for  their  final  refusal  of  His 
grace,  do  for  ever  forsake  and  punish  the  far  greater 
part  of  this  little,  dark,  and  sinful  world,  while  He 
glorifieUi  His  benignity  and  love  abundantly  upon 
innumerable  angels,  and  blessed  spirits,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  those  more  large  and  glorious  seats?  If  yon 
would  judge  of  the  beneficence  of  a  king,  will  you 
go  to  the  gaol  and  the  gallows  to  discern  it  \  or  to 


his  palace,  and  all  the  rest  of  hb  kmploB?  And 
wiU  you  make  a  few  condemned  malefactors  tbe 
measure  of  it ;  or  all  the  rest  of  his  ot>edient  pros- 
perous subjects  ?  If  hell  be  totally  forsaken  of  God, 
as  having  totally  forsaken  Him  ;  and  if  earth  have 
made  itself  next  to  hell,  and  be  forsaken  as  to  the  Ikr 
greater  part,  because  that  greater  part  hath  forsaken 
Him  ;  as  long  as  there  may  be  millions  of  blessed 
ones  above  to  one  of  these  forsaken  ones  oo  earth, 
it  should  be  no  ofience  to  any  but  the  selfish,  guiltT 
sinner.  I  confess,  I  rather  look  npoa  it  as  a  great 
demonstration  of  God's  holiness  and  goodness  ia 
His  justice,  that  He  will  punish  the  rebellioua 
according  to  His  laws ;  and  a  great  demonstratiaa 
of  His  goodness  in  His  mercy,  that  He  will  save 
any  of  such  a  rebellious  world,  and  hath  not 
forsaken  it  utterly,  as  hell.  And  when  of  ali 
the  thousands  of  globes  or  wprlds  which  He  haUh 
made,  we  know  of  none  forsaken  by  Him ;  but 
hell,  and  part  of  the  earth,  ail  the  devils,  and 
most  of  men ;  we  should  admire  the  glory  of  His 
bounty,  and  be  thankful,  with  joy,  that  we  are 
not  of  the  forsaken  number ;  and  that  even  among 
sinners.  He  will  cast  off  none  but  those  that  finally 
reject  His  mercy. 

But  selfishness  and  sense  do  make  men  blind,  and 
judge  of  good  acd  evil  only  by  self-interest  and 
feeling :  and  the  malefactor  will  hardly  magnify 
justice,  nor  take  it  to  be  a  sign  of  goodness  :  bat 
God  will  be  God,  whether  selfish  rebels  will  or  nou 

—BoMer^  1615-1691. 

(2797.)  The  nnseen  bears  to  the  seen  world  the 
same  relation  which  the  vast  universe  bears  to  a 
house  or  mansion.  Every  house,  however  samp« 
tuoua,  is  more  or  less  dark,  more  or  less  confined, 
limits  more  or  less  the  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  defiles  more  or  less,  through  its  enclosures, 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  But  go  abroad  frona 
the  midnight  festival,  where  lamps  shed  an  artificial 
glare,  and  the  house  reeks  with  the  odours  of  the 
banquet,—^  abroad  into  the  still,  solemn  starlight, 
and  catch  the  fresh  breeze  on  thy  brow,  and  look 
upwards  into  the  vast  expanse,  lit  up  with  the  lam|is 
of  heaven.  Or  go  forth  from  the  close  and 
darkened  chamber  of  sleep,  into  the  light  and  stir 
of  the  fair  summer  morning,  when  the  woods  and 
streams  are  vocal  with  melody,  and  every  little  in- 
sect is  on  the  wing,  and  all  nature  teems  with  life  and 
animaiion.  Sudi  is  the  passage  from  the  sphere 
which  is  seen  with  the  eye  of  flesh,  to  that  which  is 
not  seen ;  from  tbe  false  artificial  lights  of  time,  to 
the  solemn  stillness  of  eternity ;  from  the  noxious 
vapours  of  the  world,  to  the  pure  breath  of  heaven's 
atmosphere;  from  scenes  where  man's  art  and 
man's  handicraft  have  on  all  sides  set  up  their 
memorials,  to  scenes  which  man  has  never  trodden. 
To  that  unseen  realm  whereof  we  spealc,  the 
Gehenna,  so  often  confounded  with  it,  bears  the 
same  relation,  as  the  dungeon  of  a  baronial  castle 
bears  to  the  entire  domain  of  the  feudal  lord,  llie 
dungeon  is  the  place  of  punishment  and  incarcera- 
tion! where  prisoners  expiate,  by  slow  degrees,  their 
offences, — allowed  to  pine  away  in  darkness  and 
solitude,  shut  out  from  the  blessed  light  of  heaven, 
shut  out  from  the  hum  and  stir  of  human  inter* 
course,  from  the  joyous  sound  of  the  huntsman's 
bugle,  and  the  gay  minstrelsy  of  the  banqueting-haU. 
And  Gehenna  is  that  spot  of  everlasting  banish* 
ment  from  light,  which  forms,  or  will  form,  tha 
prisoa-kottse  of  the  impenitent,  a  small  and  insig- 
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nificant  •ectlon  of  the  nut  domaint  of  Him,  of 
whom  we  read  that  He  is  Light,  and  that  He  is 
Love.  — Gouihum, 

K  llMwUktdiiMiof  tttlBliahltaale. 

(2798.)  How  Itttlt  you  know  what  will  be  the 
eflfetn  of  what  you  do  when  you  cast  that  little  black 
seed  of  a  poisonous  plant  into  the  ground.  It  looks 
as  fine  as  a  seed  of  the  most  harmless  flower ;  but 
how  Utile  do  you  know  what  it  will  come  to. 
How  little  do  you  know  what  the  plant  will  be 
Irom  the  seed.  And  so  shall  it  be  with  the  human 
s«>ul  that  grows  and  grows  in  pride,  in  selfishness, 
and  in  hostility  to  the  Divine  wilL  Such  a  soul 
drops  Into  death  as  the  seed  drops  into  the  open 
furrow.  Its  roots  shall  come  forth  again,  it  shall 
lift  up  its  trunk  again,  it  shall  grow  again ;  but, 
oh  I  who  can  tell  what  that  growth  may  come  to  ? 
To  what  will  the  unregenerate  man  come  when  he 

Srows  in  the  soil  of  another  life?  If  in  all  our 
evelopments  here  we  are  but  seeds,  to  what  states 
of  wickedness  shall  we  come  in  that  land  where  all 
restraints  are  removed  from  men,  and  they  are  left 
to  be  swept  on  by  the  whole  force  and  impetus  of 
didi  depraved  natures?  '-^Bttcker. 

&  TlMndMnrof  ItBlnhaliltaiili, 

(l.)  Its  Mttemess. 

<3799.)  Hell  is  the  centre  In  which  all  the  lines 
of  sin  and  of  misery  meet,  the  common  shoal  into 
which  they  all  disgorge  themselves,  as  rivers  do  their 
stiearos  into  the  vast  ocean  ;  and  as  rivers,  when  they 
are  fallen  into  the  sea,  lose  their  several  names  in  one 
that  comprehends  them  all — the  ocean  ; — so  all  the 
evils  of  this  life,  when  resolved  into  this,  forget  their 
private  names  —  sickness,  pains,  povert v,  &c.  — 
and  are  called  Hbll  ;  not  that  these  are  all  formally 
and  literally  there,  but  virtually,  in  that  the  torment 
of  the  damned  doth  not  only  amount  to,  but  beyond 
expression  exceed  them  all.  As  in  heaven  there  is 
•o  belly<K:heer,  yet  a  feast;  no  silks  and  satins 
worn,  yet  all  in  glorious  robes ;  as  silver  is  in  gold, 
and  gold  in  a  jewel,  so  all  these  are  in  heaven,  be* 
cause  that  is  of  infinitely  more  value  and  worth 
than  such  things  as  are  of  highest  reckoning  on  earth. 
Thus  the  great  miseries  of  this  life  are  incomparably 
less  than  the  least  torment  of  hell.  Never  can  the 
creature  sa^  he  is  completely  miserable  till  the 
devouring  jaws  of  that  infernal  pit  enclose  him. 
Were  the  worst  of  his  punishment  what  he  feels  here, 
he  might  in  a  manner  bless  himself ;  as  Paul  on-  the 
contrary  saith,  he  should  judge  the  saint  miserable 
above  others  if  all  his  hope  were  here.  But  there 
is  the  sinner's  easeless  endless  state ;  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  well  day  to  release  him  a  while  from 
his  pain,  tmt  he  shall  continue  for  ever  in  the 
height  of  his  paroxysm ;  no  change  of  weather  or 
hope  of  clearing,  but  a  perpetual  storm  set  in  to 
lain  fire  and  brimstone  upon  him  to  all  etemitv,  for 
so  long  it  will  be  before  the  arm  of  the  Almigfity  u 
weary  of  pouring  out  His  wrath,  or  His  heart  be 
brought  in  love  with  sin,  and  reconciled  to  tiie 
sinner.  — Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(380a)  The  lost  fOnl  will  raise  himself  out  of  the 
fire  only  to  fall  bock  iCto  it.  He  will  always  feel 
the  desire  of  rising,  because  he  was  created  for  God, 
u  a  bird  shut  up  in  a  room  files  to  the  oelluig  and 
islls  down  again ;  the  justice  of  God  is  the  ceiling 
which  keeps  down  the  lost  — KMiMftgr. 


(2.)  F^vm  what  it  arises, 

(2S01.)  In  hell  it  is  sin  that  is  the  pitch  In  th« 
barrel  that  makes  it  burn,  it  is  sin  in  the  conscience 
that  makes  the  fire;  God*s  wrath  comes  upon  it, 
but  it  is  that  which  bums. 

— Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

•.  Ita  iinQiwiioliaVle  lire, 

(2802.)  That  fire  is  unquenchable.  **  And  how," 
It  may  be  said,  "is  it  unquenchable?"  Seest  thoit 
not  this  sun  ever  bumhig,  and  never  quenched? 
Didst  thou  not  behold  the  bush  burning,  and  not 
consumed?  — Chysostom^  347-4'^7* 

* 

(2803.)  Oh,  sirs,  were  all  the  water  In  the  sea  ink, 
and  every  pile  of  grass  a  pen,  and  every  hair  oa 
all  the  men's  heads  in  the  world  the  hand  of  a 
ready  writer,  all  would  be  too  short  graphically  to 
delineate  the  nature  of  this  dungeon,  where  all  lost 
souls  must  lodec  for  ever.  •  .  ••  If  all  the  fires  that 
ever  were,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  were  contracted 
into  one  fire^  yet  such  a  fire  would  be  but  as  a 
painted  fire  upon  the  wall,  to  the  fire  of  hell  1  .  •  . 
They  that  have  seen  the  flames  and  heard  the 
thunderings  of  iEtna,  the  flushing  of  Vesuvius,  the 
thundering  and  burning  flakes  evaporating  from 
those  manne  rocks,  have  not  seen,  no,  not  so  much 
as  the  very  glimmering  of  hell.  A  painted  fire  is  a 
better  shadow  of  these,  than  these  can  be  of  hell- 
torments,  and  the  miseries  of  tht.  damned  therein. 
.  •  .  Infernal  fire  is  neither  tolerable  nor  terminable. 
Impenitent  sinners  in  hell  shall  have  end  without 
end,  death  without  death,  night  without  day, 
mourning  without  mirth,  sorrow  without  solnce,  and 
bondage  without  liberty.  The  damned  shall  live  as 
long[  in  hell  as  God  Himself  shall  live  in  heaven. 
Their  imprisonment  in  that  land  of  darkness,  in 
that  bottomless  pit,  is  not  an  imprisonment  during 
the  King's  pleasure,  but  an  imprisonment  during 
the  everUsting  displeasure  of  the  King  of  kings. 

—Brookt,  z6G8-i68a 

(2804.)  Unle«  under  such  miraculous  circun* 
stances  as  those  in  which  the  three  Hebrew  children 
walked  unhurt  in  the  furnace,  or  the  mountain 
bush,  as  if  bathed  in  dew,  flowered  amid  the  flames, 
life  cannot  exist  in  fire  under  any  shape  or  form. 
No  creature  feeds,  or  breeds,  or  breathes  in  flames. 
What  the  winds  fan,  and  the  soil  nourishes,  and 
the  dews  refiresh,  fire  kills.  It  scorches  whatever 
it  touches,  and  whatever  breathes  it,  dies.  Turn* 
ing  the  stateliest  tree,  and  sweetest  flowers,  and 
loveliest  form  of  the  daughters  of  Eve,  into  a  heap 
of  ashes,  or  a  coal* black  cinder,  fire  is  the  tomb  ot 
beauty,  and  the  sepulchre  of  all  life ;  the  only  region 
and  realm  within  which  death  reigns,  with  none  to 
dispute  his  sway.  And  thus  the  characterixttc 
feature  of  this  element — beside  the  pain  it  inflicts — 
is  the  death  it  works. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched 
Is  but  a  painted  flame — grant  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  symbol  or  figure  of  the  punishment  which  awaits 
the  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  in  what  respects 
have  they,  who  have  persuaded  themselves  of  that, 
improved  their  prospects?  It  is,  "as  if  a  man  did 
flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him ;  or  went  Into 
the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a 
serpent  bit  him."  Although  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture were  figurative,  yet  expressing  a*  it  does  the 
utter  consumption  and  death  of  all  nope  and  happi* 
neas,  it  is  not  less  madness  for  any  one  10  reject  the 
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Savtoar,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  passing  pleasure 
to  brava  so  terrible  a  doom.  — Guthrie, 

T.  Its  tomanta  atamal. 

(2805.)  Wrath  to  come  implies  both  the  futari^r 
and  perpetuity  of  this  wrath.  It  is  wrath  that  shall 
certainly  and  inevitably  come  upon  sinners.  As 
sure  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  as  sure  as  the 
winter  follows  the  summer ;  so  shall  wrath  follow 
sin  and  the  pleasures  thereof.  Yea,  it  is  not  only 
certainly  future,  but  when  it  comes  it  will  be  abiding 
wrath,  or  wrath  still  coming.  When  millions-  of 
years  and  ages  are  past  and  gone,  this  will  still  be 
wrath  t9  come*    Ever  coming  as  a  river  ever  flowing. 

— Bavd^  ityy-xdqx, 

(38061)  ThetormenUof  hell  abide  for  ever,  "The 
tmoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 
ever.'*  Time  cannot  finish  it,  tears  cannot  quench 
it:  the  wicked  are  salamanders,  who  live  always 
tn  the  fire  of  hell,  and  are  not  consumed ;  after 
sinners  have  Iain  millions  of  ^ears  in  hell,  their 
punishment  is  as  imr  from  endmg,  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  If  all  the  earth  and  sea  were  sand,  and 
every  thousandth  year  a  bird  should  come,  and  take 
away  one  grain  of  thi^  3and,  it  would  be  a  longtime 
ere  that  vast  heap  01'  sand  were  emptied ;  yet,  if 
after  all  that  time  the  damned  might  come  out 
of  hell,  there  were  some  hope ;  but  this  word  EVER 
tireaks  the  heart  — WiOson^  1696. 

8.  yolimtazlly  tiioaan  by  fhe  wloked. 

(2807.)  You  would  not  bum  in  hell,  but  yon  will 
kindle  the  fire  by  your  sins,  and  cast  yourselves  into 
it ;  you  would  not  be  tormented  with  devils  in  hell, 
but  you  will  do  that  which  will  certainly  procure 
it  in  despite  of  all  that  can  be  said  against  iL  It 
is  just  as  if  you  would  say,  1  will  drink  poison,  but 
yet  I  will  not  die ;  I  will  cast  myself  headioi^  from 
the  top  of  a  steeple,  but  yet  I  will  not  kill  myself; 
I  will  thrust  my  knife  into  my  heart,  but  yet  I  will 
not  take  away  my  life  ;  I  will  put  this  fire  into  the 
thatch  of  my  house,  but  yet  I  will  not  bum  it.  Just 
so  it  is  with  wicked  men  ;  they  will  be  wicked,  and 
live  after  the  flesh  in  the  world,  and  yet  they  would 
not  be  damned.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the 
means  do  lead  unto  the  end  ?  and  that  God  has  by 
His  righteous  law  concluded  that  ye  must  repent  or 

r Irish  ?  He  that  will  take  poison  may  as  well  say, 
will  kill  myself,  for  it  will  prove  no  better  in  the 
end  ;  though  perhaps  he  loved  it  for  the  sweetness 
of  the  sugar  that  was  mixed  with  it,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  it  was  poison,  but  that  he  might  take 
it  and  do  well  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  his  conceit  and 
confidence  that  will  save  his  life.  So  if  you  will  be 
drunkards,  or  fornicators,  or  worldlings,  or  live  afier 
the  flesh,  you  may  as  well  say  plainly,  we  will  be 
damned ;  for  so  you  shall  be  unless  you  tum.  Would 
you  not  rebuke  the  folly  of  a  thief  or  murderer  that 
would  say,  "  I  will  steed  or  kill,  but  I  will  not  be 
lum^ ;  *'  when  he  knows  that  if  he  do  the  one, 
the  judge  in  justice  will  see  that  the  other  be  done. 
If  he  says,  "  I  will  steal  and  murder,"  he  may  as 
well  say  plainly,  "  I  will  be  hanged  ;  *'  so  if  you  go 
on  a  carnal  life,  you  may  as  well  say  plainly,  "  We 
wUl  go  to  heU." 

Moreover,  the  wicked  will  not  use  those  means 
without  which  there  is  no  hope  of  their  salvation. 
He  that  will  not  eat  may  as  well  say  plainly  he  will 
not  live,  unless  he  can  tell  how  to  live  without  meat. 
He  that  will  not  go  his  journey  may  as  well  say 


plainly  he  will  not  come  to  the  end.  He  thai  fidls 
mto  the  water,  and  will  not  come  out.  nor  sufier 
another  to  help  him  out,  may  as  well  say  plainly  be 
will  be  drowned.  So  if  you  be  carnal  and  ungoidly, 
and  will  not  be  converted,  but  think  it  more  ado 
than  needs,  you  may  as  well  say  plainly  you  will  be 
damned.  For  if  you  have  found  out  a  way  to  be 
saved  without  conversion,  you  have  done  that  whidi 
was  never  done  before.        — Baxter,  1615-1691. 

9.  In  what  aanaa  it  la  the  doom  of  tlie  vqjoetan 

of  Ghriat. 

(2808.)  A  man  being  sick  and  like  to  dte^  the 
physician,  knowing  his  case,  takes  with  him  some 
preservative  to  comfort  him,  and  coming  to  the 
door  falls  a-knocking.  Now,  if  he  either  will  not 
or  be  not  able  to  let  him  in,  he  must  of  necessity 
perish,  and  the  cause  cannot  properly  lie  at  the 
physician's  door,  who  was  ready  and  willing  to 
relieve  him,  but  in  himself,  that  is  not  willing  to  be 
relieved.  Thus  it  is  that  sin  is  a  disease  whereof 
we  are  all  sick.  We  have  all  sinned.  Now, 
Christ  is  the  great  Physician  of  our  souls  ;  He  rame 
down  fomiierly  from  heaven  on  purp^^se  to  heal  za. 
and  He  comes  down  daily  to  the  door  of  ocr  heartSh 
and  there  He  knocks.  If  we  but  open  the  door  of 
our  hearts  He  will  come  in  and  sup  with  us,  as  H* 
did  with  Mary,  and  forgive  all  our  sins ;  but  if  we 
will  not  let  Him  in,  or,  through  long  contagion  of 
sin,  be  not  able  to  let  Him  in,  we  must  of  necessity 
die  in  our  sins  ;  and  the  case  is  evident,  not  because 
He  doth  not  ofier  grace,  but  because  we  recave  it 
not  when  it  is  offered.  — Inchmus, 

(2809.)  It  must  not  be  foigotten  that  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  between  a  pensdty  and  a  conse- 
quence, as  those  terms  are  commonly  understood. 
When  Christ  said,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned,*'  He  announced  a  consequence.  He  did 
not  threaten  a  penalty  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term.  A  consequence  is  the  direct  and  inevit- 
able result  of  certain  processes,  partaking  of  their 
very  nature,  and  inseparable  from  them  ;  bat  a 
penalty  may  possibly  be  something  different,  some* 
thing  arbitrarily  superadded,  regardless  of  adapta- 
tion or  measure.  Being  chilled  is  a  consequence 
of  exposure  to  cold  air,  but  being  flogged  for  such 
exposure  is  a  penalty.  Eternal  punishment  is  the 
consequence  of  rejecting  the  Gospel,  not  a  penalty 
(in  the  low  sense  of  revenge)  attached  to  a  crime. 


10.  Hen  ahonld  be  warned  agalnat  it. 

(281a)  The  thought  of  the  fiiture  punishment  for 
the  wicked,  which  the  Bible  reveals,  is  enon^  to 
make  an  earthquake  of  terror  in  every  man's  sonl, 
I  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
because  I  delight  in  it.  I  would  cast  in  doubts,  if 
I  could,  till  I  had  filled  hell  up  to  the  brim.  I 
would  destroy  all  faith  in  it ;  but  that  would  do  me 
no  good  ;  I  could  not  destroy  the  thing.  Nor  does 
it  help  me  to  take  the  word  *'  everlastmg,"  and  put 
it  into  a  rack  like  an  inquisitor,  untit  I  make  it 
shriek  out  some  other  meaning ;  I  cannot  alter  the 
stem  fact. 

The  exposition  of  fiiture  punishment  in  God'a 
Word  is  not  to  be  resaidea  as  a  threat,  but  as  a 
merciful  declaration.  If,  in  the  ocean  of  life,  over 
which  vire  are  bound  to  etemitv,  Uiere  are  theae 
rocks  and. shoals,  it  is  no  cruelty  to  chart  theaa 
down ;  it  is  an  eminent  and  prominent  mercy. 


HELL. 
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(281 1.)  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  by  the  power  of 
Christ  that  every  man  who  shall  touch  the  shore  of 
heaven  will  be  saved,  but  [  am  net  authorised  to 
say  that  God  uses  no  other  channels  of  grace  than 
those  that  we  know,  and  that  in  the  sovereignty  of 
His  love  He  cannot  make  up  to  men  who  are  in 
darkness  that  salvation  which  we  reject,  and  give 
them  a  reflected  light,  at  least,  of  thiit  gloiy  which 
shines  full  on  us  I 

But,  for  all  those  who  have  been  clearly  tau^^ht, 
who  have  been  moved  by  their  wicked  passions 
deliberately  to  set  aside  Him  of  whom  the  prophet 
spake,  whom  the  apostles  more  clearly  taught,  wnom 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  Divine  power,  makes  known 
DOW  to  the  world,  through  the  Gospel — for  them,  if 
they  reject  their  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.  If  they 
deliberately  neglect,  set  aside,  or  reject  their 
Saviour,  He  will  as  deliberately  in  the  end  reject 
them,  and  for  ever  set  them  apart  from  the  glory  of 
heaven. 

Sometimes,  In  dark  caves,  men  have  gone  to  the 
edge  of  unspeaking  precipices,  and,  wondering  what 
was  the  depth,  have  cast  down  fragments  of  rock, 
and  listenra  for  the  report  of  tl^ir  fall,  that  they 
might  judge  how  deep  that  blackness  was;  and, 
listening  1 — still  listenmg  l~  no  sound  returns  I  no 
sullen  splash,  no  clinking  stroke  as  of  rock  against 
rock— nothing  but  silence,  utter  silence  1  ^d  so 
I  stand  upon  the  precipice  of  life.  I  sound  the 
depths  of  the  other  world  with  curious  inquiries. 
But  from  it  comes  no  echo,  and  no  answer  to  my 

2uestions.  No  analogies  can  grapple  and  bring  up 
rom  the  depths  of  the  darkness  of  the  lost  world 
the  probable  truths.  No  philosophy  has  line  and 
plummet  long  enough  to  sound  the  depths.  There 
remains  for  us  only  the  few  authoritative  and  solemn 
words  of  God.  These  declare  that  the  bliss  of  the 
righteous  is  everlasting  ;  and  with  equal  directness 
and  umplidty  they  declare  that  the  doom  of  the 
wicked  is  everlasting. 

The  incorrigibly  wicked,  the  deliberately  impeni- 
tent, have  nothing  to  hope  in  the  future,  if  they  set 
aside  the  light  and  the  glory  that  shines  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  make 
baste,  with  an  inconceivable  ardour,  to  persuade 
you  to  be  reconciled  to  your  God.  I  hold  up  before 
you  that  God  who  loves  the  sinners  and  abhors  sin  ; 
who  loves  goodness  with  infinite  fervour,  and 
breathes  it  upon  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him  ; 
who  makes  all  the  elements  His  ministering  servants ; 
who  sends  years,  and  weeks,  and  days,  and  hours, 
all  radiant  with  benefaction,  and,  if  we  would  but 
hear  their  voice,  all  pleading  the  goodness  of  God 
as  an  argument  of  repentance  and  of  obedience. 
And  remember  that  it  is  this  God  who  yet  declares 
that  He  will  at  last  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 
Make  your  peace  with  Him  now,  or  abandon  all 
hopes  of  peace  1  — Betchir. 

XL  l!a«ilU»qrofiinMllifiniU6sist«iiM. 

(2812.)  O  my  brother  1  your  opinion  about  "for 
ever"  can  have  no  manner  of  effect  upon  the  reality 
of  that  "  for  ever  I  '*  A  party  of  boatmen  on  the 
Niagara  river  may  have  a  very  strong  opinion  when 
they  are  canght  bv  the  rapids  that  it  is  very  pleasant 
rowing;  but  neither  their  shouts  nor  their  merri- 
ment will  alter  the  fiict  that  the  world's  catarcct  b 
close  at  hand. 

You  have  a  strong  opinion  that  hell-fire  is  a 
delusion  I  that  they  are  saperstitiousi  and  cruel, 


and  ignorant  who  ask  you  to  pause,  and  awake,  and 
prepare  for  this  comine»  this  continued  retribution  ; 
out  your  opinion  will  not  have  the  slightest,  the 
remotest,  the  minutest  influence  on  the  tremendous 
fact.  '^Reynoldi^ 


HOLINESS. 

L  Deflnad. 

(2813.)  I  do  not  mean  by  holiness  the  mere  per- 
formance of  outward  duties  of  religion,  coldly  acted 
over,  as  a  task ;  not  our  habitual  prayinss,  hearings, 
fastings,  multiplied  one  upon  another  (though  these 
be  all  good,  as  subservient  to  a  higher  end) ;  but  I 
mean  an  inward  soul  and  principle  of  divine  life 
(Romans  viiL  i-^),  that  spiriteth  all  these.  .  .  • 
The  first,  though  it  work  in  us  some  outward  con* 
formity  to  God's  commandments,  and  so  hath  a  good 
effect  upon  the  world,  yet  we  are  all  this  whUe  but 
like  dead  instruments  of  music,  that  sound  sweetly 
and  harmoniously  when  they  are  only  struck  and 
played  upon  from  without  by  the  musician's  hand, 
who  hath  the  theory  and  law  of  music  living  withiu 
himself;  but  the  second,  the  living  law  of  the 
Gospel,  **the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life"  within  us, 
is  as  if  the  soul  of  music  should  incorporate  itself 
with  the  instrument,  and  live  in  the  strings,  and 
make  them  of  their  own  accord,  without  any  touch 
or  impulse  from  without,  dance  up  and  down,  and 
warble  out  their  harmonies. 

— CVftAewf^i,  1617-1688. 

1,  Aa  displayed  in  Qod  and  Kan. 

(2814.)  If  the  stars,  which  appeared  most  bril* 
liant  during  the  night,  lose  their  splendour  on  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  what  can  we  suppose  will  be  the 
case  with  the  most  excellent  innocence  of  man, 
when  compared  with  the  purity  of  God  ? 

— Calvin^  1509-1564. 

(2815.)  The  holiness  of  a  covenant  soul  is  a 
resemblance  of.  the  holiness  of  God,  and  formed  by 
it,  as  the  picture  of  the  sun  in  a  cloud  is  a  fruit  of 
his  beams,  and  an  image  of  its  author.  The  fulnet* 
of  the  perifection  of  h<9iness  remains  in  the  nature 
of  God,  as  the  fulness  of  the  light  does  in  the  sun  ; 
yet  there  are  transmissions  from  the  sun  to  the 
moon,  and  it  is  a  light  of  the  same  nature  both  in 
the  one  and  in  the  other.  The  holiness  of  a  crea* 
ture  is  nothing  else  but  the  reflection  of  the  Divine 
holiness  upon  it.  — Chamocky  i628-i68a 

(2816.)  There  is  as  little  proportion  between  the 
holiness  of  the  Divine  majesty  and  that  of  the  most 
righteous  creature,  as  there  is  between  the  nearness 
of  a  person  that  stands  upon  a  mountain  to  the  sun, 
and  of  him  that  beholds  him  in  a  vale ;  one  is 
nearer  than  the  other,  but  it  is  an  advantage  not  to 
be  boasted,  in  regard  of  the  v^st  distance  that  is 
between  the  sun  and  the  elevated  spectator. 

^CAamocJk,  1628-1680. 

• 

(2817.)  No  creature  can  be  essentially  hol^  but 
by  participation  from  the  chief  fountain  of  holiness, 
but  we  must  have  the  same  kind  of  holiness,  the 
same  truth  of  holiness ;  as  a  short  line  may  be  as 
straight  as  another,  though  it  parallel  it  not  in  the 
immense  length  of  it ;  a  copy  may  have  the  likeness 
of  the  original,  though  not  the  same  perfection. 
We  cannot  be  good  without  eyeing  some  exemplar 
of  goodness  as  the  pattem.    No  pattern  is  so  suit- 

a  H 
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Able  as  that  which  ii  the  highest  goodness  and 
purity.  That  limner  that  would  drew  the  most 
excellent  piece  fixes  hb  eye  upon  the  most  excellent 
pattern.  He  that  would  be  a  good  orator,  or  poet, 
or  artificer,  considers  some  person  most  excellent  in 
each  kind  as  the  object  of  his  imitation.  Who  so 
fit  as  God  to  be  viewed  as  the  pattern  of  holiness  in 
our  intendment  of,  and  endeavours  after,  holiness? 
The  Stoics,  one  of  the  best  sects  of  philosophers, 
advised  their  disciples  to  pitch  upon  some  eminent 
example  of  virtue,  according  to  which  to  form 
their  lives,  as  Socrates,  &c.  But  true  holiness  doth 
not  only  endeavour  to  live  the  life  of  a  good  man, 
but  chooses  to  live  a  divine  life.  As  before  the 
man  was  "alienated  from  the  life  of  God,'*  so  upon 
his  return  he  aspires  after  the  life  of  God.  To 
endeavour  to  be  like  a  good  man  is  to  make  one 
image  like  another,  to  set  our  clocks  by  other  clocks 
without  regarding  the  svn ;  but  true  holiness  con- 
sists in  a  likenesrt  to  the  most  exact  sampler.  God 
being  the  first  purity,  is  the  rule  as  well  as  the 
spring  of  all  purity  m  the  creature,  the  chief  and 
first  object  of  imitation. 

-^Ckamockf  i628-i68a 

S.  !■  wttU-jAeMtiiff  to  Ood. 

(2818.)  God  b  essentially,  originally,  and  effi- 
ciently holy  :  all  the  holiness  in  men  and  angels  is 
but  a  crystal  stream  that  runs  from  this  (glorious 
ocean.  God  loves  holiness,  because  it  b  Hb  own 
ima^e.  A  king  cannot  but  love  to  see  his  own 
effigies  stamped  on  coin.  God  counts  holiness  His 
glory,  and  the  most  sparkling  jewel  of  Hb  crown. 
"  Glorious  in  holiness."  — IVaUcn^  1696. 

(2819,)  It  must  be  a  proq>ect  pleasing  to  God 
Himself  to  see  His  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in 
His  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  Him  by  greater 
degrees  of  resemblance.    — ^I^mm^  1672-17 19^ 

C  Is  abBoltttaly  iMoauaxy. 
(I.)  To  our  sah/aiian. 

(282a)  You  may  as  well  see  without  light,  and 
be  supported  without  earth,  or  live  without  food,  as 
be  saved  without  holiness,  or  happy  without  the  one 
thing  necessary  (Heb.  xii.  14 ;  jonn  iii.  3-5  ;  Matt, 
xviii.  3).  And  when  this  b  resolved  of  by  God,  and 
establbhed  as  Hb  standing  law,  and  He  hath  told 
it  you  so  oft  and  plainly,  for  any  man  now  to  say, 
"  I  will  yet  hope  for  better,  I  hope  to  be  saved  on 
easier  terms,  without  all  this  ado,"  is  no  belter 
than  to  set  his  face  against  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
instead  of  believing  God,  to  believe  the  contra- 
diction oi  hb  own  ungodly  heart ;  and  to  hope  to 
be  saved  whether  God  will  or  not ;  and  to  give  the 
lie  to  his  Creator,  under  the  pretence  of  trust  and 
hope.  It  b  indeed  to  hope  for  impossibilities.  To 
be  saved  without  holiness  b  to  see  without  eyes, 
and  to  live  without  iife.  And  who  is  so  foolish  as 
to  hope  for  this  ?  Few  of  you  are  so  unreasonable 
as  to  hope  for  a  crop  at  harvest,  without  ploughing 
or  sowing ;  or  for  a  house  without  building ;  or  for 
strength  without  eating  and  dnnking ;  or  to  sleep 
and  play,  when  you  have  nothing  to  maintain  your 
families,  and  say  you  hope  that  God  will  maintain 
both  you  and  them.  And  yet  this  were  a  far  wiser 
kind  of  hope,  than  to  hope  to  be  saved  without  the 
one  thing  necessary  to  salvation. 

Saxter^  1615-1691. 

(aSai.)  Holiness  indeed  b  not  the  cause  of  our 


justification,  but  it  b  the  concomitant ;  the  heat  tc 
the  sun  is  not  the  cause  of  its  light,  but  it  is  the 
concomitant.  It  b  absurd  to  imagine  that  IJod 
should  justify  a  people,  and  they  go  on  in  sin.  If 
God  should  justify  a  people  and  not  sanctify  ihcm. 
He  should  justify  a  people  whom  He  could  not 
glorify.  God,  as  He  b  an  holy  God,  cannot  lay  a 
sinner  in  Hb  lx>soin«  The  metal  b  first  refined 
before  the  king's  stamp  is  put  upon  it :  first  the 
soul  b  refined  with  holiness,  before  God  puts  the 
loyal  stamp  of  justification  upon  it. 

^IVaUou^  1696k 

(1.)  ToouratxepiaiuevnihGod. 

(2822. )  A  mere  existence  or  being  b  an  indifferent 
thing  (it  b  a  rata  tahula)^  that  may  be  colourol 
over  with    sin    or    holiness;    and    accordingly  it 
receives  its  value  from    these;   as    a   picture    b 
esteetned  not  from  the  materiab  upon  whidi  it  b 
drawn,   but    from    the   draught    itsriH      Holiness 
elevates  the  worth  of  the  l^eing  in  which  it  ts^  and 
b  of  more  value  than  the  being   itseUl    Als    in 
scarlet,  the  bare  dye  is  of  greater  value  than  the 
cloth.     Sin  debases  the  being  in  whidi  it  is ;  and 
makes  the  soul  more  unlike  God,  in  respect  of  its 
qualities,  than  it  is  like  Him  in  respect  of  its  substance. 
It  is  not  the  alliance  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
rteembiance  of  virtue,  that  makes  the  greatest  like- 
ness between  the  father  and  the  son.    Consanguinity 
and  likeness  of  features  will  not  so  much  incite  him 
to  love,  as  a  dissimilitude,  by  reason  of  vicx»  will 
cause  him  to  disinherit  liim.     Better  have  do  son. 
than  a  prodigal,  profane,  unclean  son;  better  not 
to  be  a  man,  than  an  irreligious  man;   better  an 
innocent  nothing,  than  a  sinful  being.    God   has 
shed   some  of    His  perfections  upon   the  natural 
fabric  of  the  soul,  in  that  He  made  it  a  spiritnaj, 
immaterial  substance,   refined  from  all   the   dross 
of  body  and  matter ;  but  the  chief  perfection  of  it 
consisted  in  this,  that  He  did  adorn  it  with  holiness. 
As  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  glorious,  because 
built  with  cedar  ;  but  its  diief  magnificence  was  the 
overlaying  it  with  gold.     But  now,  when  this  part 
of  God*s  image  is  blotted  out.  He  cannot  read  Hb 
likeness  in  the  soul's  other  perfections.     Be  the  soul 
ever  so  spiritual  in  its  substance,  yet  if  it  be  carnal 
in  its  anections;  be  it  ever  so  purified  from  the 
grossneikS  of  body,  yet  if  it  be  polluted  with  the  ocv- 
ruption  of  sin ;  it  has  nothing  to  show  why  God 
should  not  disown  it,  even  to  its  eternal  perdition. 
If  we  ineet  with  a  letter  drawn  over  with  filthy, 
scurrilous,  unbecoming  lines,   the  fineness  of  the 
paper  will  not  rescue  it  from  the  fire.    It  b  not  thy 
strength,  thy  wit,  thy  eloquence,  that  God  so  much 
le^aixis ;  these  indeed  may  adorn  thee^  but  it  b  thy 
holiness  that  must  save  thee.    A  sinner  appearing 
before  God,  adorned  with  the  greatest  conflueiKre 
of  natural  endowments,  b  like   Agag  preseniing 
himself  to  Samuel  in  his  costly  robes  :  the  richness 
of  hb  atiire  could  not  compound  for  the  vileness  ot 
his  person.     When  tho>e  glorious  pleas  shall  be 
produced  in  the  court  of  heaven,  '*\Ve  have  pro- 
phesied, we  have  cast  out  devils,  we  have  wrought 
wonders ; "  God  shall  answer  them  with  one  word« 
weightier  than  them  all,  but  *'ye  have  sinned.*' 
Howsoever  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  mbjudge  of 
things,  yet  God  will  overlook  all  the  n.ituial  per« 
fections  of  the  soul,  and  punish  us  for  want  of 
moral.  — ^iouth^  163^-1716. 

(A833.)  The  outward  IbrbearaDce  of  sin  •vithovt 
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bward  purity  can  never  commend  ut  to  the  Divine 
■ooeptance.  A  rebel  may  be  driven  from  the 
frontiers,  bnt  so  long  ai  he  keeps  the  royal  city  lie 
is  unsubdued.  So  if  a  lust  Iceeps  possession  of  the 
heartf  though  the  executive  powers  may  be  vefrained 
or  disabled  from  the  outward  acts,  it  still  reigns. 

(2824.)  God  abhors  and  man  despises  the  fair 
colours  of  a  religious  profession  that  stand  out,  as  it 
were,  above  the  suriace  of  the  nature,  like  the 
appHqnie  of  the  embroiderer,  instead  of  being  inter- 
woven with  the  stuff  so  as  to  become  a  ^lart  of  it. 
Mere  outward  decorum  and  religious  decency  are 
not  what  God  requires,  though  they  are  too  often, 
alas !  what  is  presented  to  Him  in  lieu  of  the 
beauties  of  holiness.  It  is  easy  to  assume  the 
character  of  God's  people,  to  inutate  their  manners, 
to  use  their  language,  to  conform  to  their  habits. 
Xt  is  easier  to  paint  a  flower  than  to  grow  one. 

(3.)  T9  wr  muem  with  Ckritt, 

(2825.)  If  God  ordains  a  man  to  be  in  Christ, 
He  ordains  him  to  be  a  member  of  Christ,  and  the 
spoa  e  of  Christ.  Now  the  head  and  members 
BQust  be  homogeneal,  and  husband  and  spouse 
must  be  of  the  same  kind  and  image.  When  Adam 
was  to  have  a  wife,  she  must  be  of  the  same  species, 
she  must  have  the  same  image  upon  her.  None  of 
the  beasts  was  fit  to  be  a  wife  for  Adam.  So  if  God 
chooseth  a  man  in  Christ,  he  must  necessarily  be 
ooly*  -^Citothomf  1600-1679. 

(4.)  T9  nor  safety  m  temptation. 

(2826.)  Pray  not  only  against  the  power  of  sin, 
»aX  for  the  power  of  holiness  also.  A  naughty 
jeart  may  pray  against  his  sins,  not  out  of  any 
mward  enmity  to  them,  or  love  to  holiness,  but  be- 
cause they  are  troublesome  guests  to  hb  conscience. 
His  seal  is  false  that  seems  hot  against  sin,  but  is 
key-cold  to  holiness.  A  citv  is  rebellious  that  keeps 
their  rightful  Prince  out,  though  it  receives  not  his 
enemy  in.  Nay,  the  devil  needs  not  fear,  but  at 
last  he  shall  make  that  soul  his  garrison  again,  out 
of  which  for  a  while  he  seems  shut,  so  long  as  it 
stands  empty,  and  is  not  filled  with  solid  ^race 
<Matt.  xii.  44,  45).  What  indeed  should  hinder 
Saun's  re-entry  into  that  house  which  hath  none  in 
It  to  keep  him  out  ?  —  GurnaU^  1 6 1 7-1679. 

(5.)  T0  mir  mse/uiness  hire  or  hereafter. 

(2827.)  If  I  may  so  speak,  God  has  no  ultimate 
use  for  a  man  who  is  not  holy,  and  such  a  man 
does  not  become  what  he  was  meant  to  be.  A 
rose-tree  that  does  not  blossom  is  of  no  use  in  a 
garden.  A  vine  that  bears  no  grapes  is  of  no  use 
u  a  vineyard.  The  idiot  has  no  place  in  the 
organisation  of  human  life,  for  intellect  is  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  humanity.  A 
criminal  has  no  place  in  the  State ;  the  State  can 
do  nothing  with  him  except  put  him  to  death, 
or  shut  him  up  where  he  can  do  no  harm.  A 
▼idotts  sum  must  be  cast  out  of  reputable  and 
decent  society,  because  he  does  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  for  a  place  In  it 
And  in  that  Divine  and  everlasting  kingdom 
Ir.  which  the  glory  of  God  and  the  perfection  of 
man  will  be  at  last  fully  revealed,  there  can  be  no 
place  far  those  who  have  not  an  intense  passion 
ibr  holiness,  and  who  do  not  themselves  illustrate 
Us  dignity  and  beauty.  —  Af.  IV.  Oak. 


(6.)   To  our  happifuss. 

(2828.)  In  all  reasonable  creatures  there  Is  a 
certain  kind  of  temper  that  is  essential  to  liappine»i^ 
and  that  is  holiness ;  which,  as  it  is  the  perfection, 
so  it  is  the  great  felicity  of  the  Divine  nature  :  and, 
on  the  contrary,  this  is  one  chief  part  of  the  misery 
of  devils  and  of  unholy  men,  thai  they  are  of  a 
temper  contrary  to  God,  they  are  envious,  malicious, 
and  wicked  ;  that  is,  of  such  a  temper  as  u  natur* 
ally  a  torment  and  disquiet  to  itself,  and  here  the 
foundation  of  hell  is  laid  in  the  evil  disposition  of 
our  spirits ;  and  till  that  be  cured,  whicn  can  only 
be  done  by  holiness,  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  wicked 
man  to  be  happy  in  himself,  as  it  is  for  a  sick  man 
to  be  at  ease ;  and  the  external  presence  of  God, 
and  a  local  heaven, would  bignify  no  more  to  make 
a  wicked  man  happy,  than  heaps  of  gold,  and 
concerts  of  music,  and  a  well-spread  table,  and  a 
rich  bed,  would  contribute  to  a  man*s  ease  in  the 
paroxysms 'of  a  fever,  or  in  a  violent  fit  of  the  stone. 
If  a  sensual,  or  covetous,  or  ambitious  man  were  in 
heaven,  he  would  be  like  the  rich  man  in  hell,  he 
would  be  tormented  with  a  continual  thirst ;  and 
burnt  up  in  the  flames  of  his  own  ardent  desires, 
and  would  not  meet  a  drop  of  suitable  pleasure  and 
delight  to  allay  the  heat ;  the  reason  is,  because  such 
a  man  hath  that  within  him  which  torments  him, 
and  he  cannot  be  at  ease  till  that  be  removed. 

^TillotsoHf  1630-1694. 

(7*)  To  qualify  us  for  heaven, 

(2829.)  There  is  great  danger  of  false  conceits  of 
the  way  of  heaven  when  we  make  it  broader  than 
it  is,  for  by  this  means  we  are  like  men  going  ovet 
a  bridge,  who  think  it  broader  than  it  is,  but,  being 
deceived  by  some  shadow,  sink  down  and  are 
suddenlv  drowned ;  so  men,  mistaking  the  straight 
way  to  life,  and  trusting  to  the  shadow  of  their  owl 
imagination,  fall  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  heU 
before  they  are  aware.  — Sibbes^  >577-'635. 

(2830.)  Holiness  is  the  image  of  God,  and  a  like- 
ness unto  Him,  which  makes  us  capable  of  com- 
munion with  Him.  As  likeness  in  one  man  unto 
another  makes  him  sociable  and  fit  to  converse 
with  another  man  his  superior,  so  holiness  for  com* 
munion  with  the  great  God.  As  some  colours  are 
the  groundwork  to  the  laying  on  of  others,  and  all 
colours  to  varnish,  so  is  crace  a  groundwork  unto 
glory  and  communion  with  Himselfl  As  reason  is 
the  foundation  of  learning,  no  man  being  able  to 
attain  it  unless  he  hath  reason,  so  we  cannot  attain 
to  the  glory  of  heaven,  which  is  meant  by  adoption, 
till  su^  time  as  we  have  holiness,  and  perfect  holi- 
ness. '*  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God.** 
So  that  holiness  is  the  image  of  God  which  makes 
us  like  unto  Him,  and  fit  for  communion  with  liim ; 
and  heaven  u  but  communion  with  God. 

— Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

(2831.)  Heaven  is  not  like  Noah's  ark,  where  the 
clean  beasts  and  the  unclean  entered ;  no  unclean 
beast  comes  into  the  heavenly  ark :  though  God 
sufler  the  wicked  to  live  a  while  on  the  earth,  He 
will  never  suffer  heaven  to  be  pestered  with  such 
vermin.  ^-IVaison,  1696. 

(2832.)  Holiness  leads  to  heaven  :  holiness  is  the 
King  of  heaven's  highway.  "  An  highway  shall  be 
there,  and  it  shall  be  called  The  way  of  holiness.** 
At  Rome  there  was  the  temple  of  virtue  and 
honour,  and  they  were  to  go  through  the  temple  ol 
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vbtne  to  Uit  temple  of  honour:  10  we  must  go 
through  the  temple  of  holineu  to  the  temple  of 
hoLTen.  Glofy  begins  in  virtue.  "  Who  hath  called 
vs  to  glory  and  Tirtue."  Happiness  is  nothing  else 
but  the  quintessence  of  holiness ;  holiness  is  gloiy 
militant,  and  happiness  holiness  triumphant. 

5.  b  true  luippliiaM, 

(2833.)  Thou  hast  an  art  above  God  Himself,  if 
thou  canst  fetch  any  true  pleasure  out  of  unholiness. 
It  b  not  the  lowest  of  blasphemies  for  thee  to  charge 
the  way  of  holiness  to  be  an  enemy  to  true  pleasure ; 
for  in  that  thou  chargest  God  Himself  to  want  true 
pleasure,  who  has  no  pleasure,  if  holiness  will  not 
yield  it.  "  Thou  shaU  make  thtm  drink  of  the  river 
0/  Thy  pleasures. "  Mark  that  phrase,  **7'h€  river  of 
Thy  pleasures.**  God  hath  4 lis  pleasures,  and  God 
gives  His  saints  drink  of  His  pleasures.  This  is 
die  sweet  accent  of  the  saints'  pleasures.  When  a 
prince  bids  his  servants  carry  such  a 'man  down 
mto  the  cellar,  and  let  him  drink  of  their  beer  or 
wine,  this  is  a  kindness  from  so  great  a  personage 
to  be  valued  highly.  But  for  the  prince  to  set  him  at 
his  own  table,  and  let  him  drink  ot  his  own  wine,  this, 
I  hope,  IS  far  more.  When  God  gives  a  man  estate, 
com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  the  comforts  of  the  creature. 
He  entertains  the  man  but  in  the  common  cellar ; 
such  as  have  none  but  carnal  enjojrments,  they  do  but 
sit  with  the  servants,  and  in  some  sensual  pleasures ; 
they  are  but  fellow-commoners  with  the  beasts. 
But  when  He  bestows  His  grace,  beautifies  a  soul 
with  holiness  now  He  prefers  the  creature  the 
highest  it  is  capable  of ;  He  never  sends  this  rich 
clothing  to  any,  but  he  means  to  set  such  by  Him, 
at  Hu  own  table  with  Him,  in  heaven's  glory. 

— Gumallf  161 7-1679. 

(2834.)  Sensual  good  is  but  a  nominal  good,  if 
it  reach  not  higher.  All  that  you  hunt  after  so 
eagerly  in  the  world,  is  nothing  but  real  vanity  and 
vexation,  a  shadow  of  good,  a  picture  of  profit,  a 
dream  of  delight,  which  one  frown  of  God  will  turn 
into  astonishing  ho*Tor  and  despair :  like  a  tender 
flower  that  is  nipped  with  one  frosty  night,  or  withered 
with  one  scorching  day ;  but  it  is  only  this  one 
thing  that  is  the  solid,  substantial,  and  enduring 
good.  The  pleasure  of  the  flesh  is  a  good  that  is 
common  to  men  with  brutes ;  they  can  eat,  and 
drink,  and  play,  and  satisfy  their  lusts,  and  master 
one  another  as  well  as  you.  But  it  is  the  spiritual 
good  that  is  proper  to  a  reasonable  creature.  The 
pleasure  of  the  flesh  may  melt  you  into  foolish  mirth, 
and  make  you  like  drunken  men,  that  are  gallant 
fellows  in  their  own  eyes,  while  sober  men  are 
ashamed  of  them,  or  pity  them,  or  they  become  a 
laughingstock  to  others.  But  it  is  this  one  thing 
only  which  is  that  good  which  wisdom  itself  will 
justify.  A  man  that  is  tickled  may  laugh  more 
than  he  that  is  possessed  of  a  kingdom,  or  nath  the 
desires  of  his  heart ;  but  he  is  not  therefore  to  be 
accounted  the  happier  man,  nor  will  any  wise  man 
»>  account  him.  — Baxter ^  1615-1691. 

(2835.)  Will  you  say  that  godliness  b  unpleasant, 
because  it  makes  a  man  sorry  for  his  ungodliness? 
If  a  man  that  hath  killed  his  dearest  friend,  or  his 
own  father,  be  grieved  for  the  fact  when  he  cometh 
to  repentance,  will  you  blame  his  repentance  or  his 
murder  for  hb  grief  ?  Will  you  say,  What  a  hurtful 
thing  is  this  repentance ;  or  rather,  What  an  odious 
crime  was  it  tnat  must  be  so  repented  of?   Would 


you  wish  a  man  that  hath  lived  so  long  in  sin  taat 
misery,  to  have  no  sorrow  for  it  in  lus  return^ 
especially  when  it  b  but  a  healing  sorrow,  preparing 
for  remission,  and  not  a  sorrow  joined  with  dc^nir, 
as  theirs  will  be  that  die  impenitently?  Observe 
the  complaints  of  penitent  soub,  whether  it  be  their 
present  godliness,  or  their  former  ungodliness, 
which  they  lament !  Will  you  hear  a  man  lament 
his  former  sinful,  careless  life,  and  yet  will  you  lay 
the  blame  on  the  contrary  course  of  duty  which 
now  he  hath  undertaken? — You  may  as  wisely 
accuse  a  man  for  landing  in  a  safe  harbour,  because 
he  there  lamenteth  hb  loss  by  shipwreck  while 
he  was  at  sea.  Or  as  wisely  may  you  blame  a  maa 
for  rising  that  complaineth  how  he  hurt  himself  by 
hb  fall.  — Baxter,  161 5-169 1. 

6.  How  a  laioin«dc«  of  Us  UMsedaan  Is  to  to 

attained. 

(2836.)  If  you  see  the  motion  of  dancers  •fiu'ofi^ 
and  hear  not  the  music,  you  will  think  they  are 
frantic.  But  when  you  come  near  and  hear  the 
music,  and  observe  their  harmonical,  orderly  motioo, 
you  will  take  delight  in  it,  and  desire  to  join  wiih 
them.  So  men  that  judge  at  a  distance  of  the  truth 
and  holy  ways  of  God,  by  the  slanderous  reports  of 
malignant  men,  will  think  of  the  godly,  as  Festus 
of  Paul,  that  they  are  beside  themselves ;  but  if  ihey 
come  among  them,  and  search  more  impanblly 
into  the  reasons  of  their  course,  and  specially  Vi 
they  join  with  iheui  in  the  inward  and  vital  actions 
of  religion,  they  will  then  be  quickly  of  another 
mind,  and  not  go  back  for  all  the  pleasures  or 
profits  of  the  world.  ^Peier  Martyr, 

(2837.)  Come  near  and  search  into  the  inwards  ol 
a  holy*life,  and  try  it  a  little  while  yourselves,  if  yon 
would  taste  the  pleasure  of  it ;  and  do  not  stand 
looking  on  it  at  a  distance,  where  you  see  nothing 
but  the  outside  ;  nor  judge  by  bare  hearsay,  whM:h 
giveth  you  no  taste  or  relish  of  it.  The  sweetness 
of  honey,  or  wine,  or  meat,  is  not  known  by  looking 
on  it,  but  by  tasting  it  Come  near  and  try  what 
it  b  to  live  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  belief 
and  hope  of  life  eternal,  and  in  universal  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  then  tell  us  how  these 
things  do  relish  with  you.  You  will  never  know 
the  sweetness  of  them  effectually  as  long  as  yon 
are  but  lookers  on.  — Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(2838.)  In  the  works  of  nature  (and  sometimes  of 
art)  the  outside  b  so  far  from  showing  you  the 
excellencies,  that  it  b  but  a  comely  vail  to  hide 
them.  Though  you  would  have  a  handsome  cover 
for  your  watch,  yet  doth  it  but  hide  the  well- 
ordered  frame  and  useful  motions  that  are  within. 
You  must  open  it,  and  there  observe  the  parts  and 
motions  if  you  would  pass  a  right  iudgment  of 
the  work.     You  would   nave  a  comely  cover  for 

Jrour  books  ;  but  it  is  but  to  hide  the  well-composed 
etters  from  your  sight,  in  which  the  sense,  and  use, 
and  excellency  doth  consist.  You  must  open  it,  if 
you  will  read  it,  and  know  the  worth  of  it.  A 
common  spectator  when  he  seeth  a  rose  or  other 
flower  or  fruit-tree,  thinketh  he  hath  seen  all,  or 
the  chiefest  pan.  But  it  b  the  secret  unsearchable 
motions  and  operations  of  the  vegetative  life  and 
juice  within,  by  which  the  beauteous  flowers  and 
sweet  fruits  are  produced,  and  wonderfully  dif* 
ferenced  from  each  other  that  are  the  excellent  part 
and  mysteries  in  these  natural  works  of  God. 
Could  you  but  see  these  secret  inward  causes  and 
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opemtions,  it  would  incomparably  more  content 
jo«u  He  that  passeth  by  and  looketh  on  a  beehive, 
and  seeth  but  the  cover,  and  the  laborioui  creatures 
going  in  and  out,  doth  see  nothing  of  the  admirable 
operations  within  which  God  hath  taught  them. 
Did  yoQ  there  see  how  they  make  their  wax  and 
r  honey,  and  compose  their  combs,  and  by  what 
laws,  and  in  what  order  their  commonwodth  is 
eovemed,  and'  their  work  carried  on,  you  would 
know  more  than  the  outside  of  the  hive  can  show 
yon.  So  it  is  about  the  life  of  godliness.  If  you 
taw  the  inward  motions  of  the  quickening  Spirit 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  order  and  exercise  of  every 
grace,  and  by  what  laws  the  thoughts  and  affections 
are  governed,  and  to  whom  they  tend,  you  would 
then  tee  more  of  the  beauty  of  religion  than  you  can 
see  bj  the  outward  behaviour  of  our  assemblies. 

— Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(9839.)  The  shell  is  not  sweet,  but  serves  to  hide 
the  sweeter  part  from  those  that  will  not  storm 
Ihose  walls,  that  they  may  possess  it  as  their  prize. 
The  kernel  of  religion  is  covered  with  a  shell  so 
hiud  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  break  iL  Hard 
sayings,  and  hard  providences  to  the  Church,  and 
to  particular  believers,  are  such  as  many  cannot 
break  through,  and  therefore  never  taste  the 
sweetness. 

The  most  admired  feature  and  beauty  of  any  of 
your  bodies  (which  fools  think  to  be  the  most  excel- 
lent part  of  the  body)  b  indeed  but  the  handsome, 
well-adorned  case  that  God  by  nature  doth  cover 
His  more  excellent  inward  works  with.  Were  you 
but  able  to  see  within  the  skin,  and  but  once  to 
observe  the  wonderful  motions,  heart,  and  brain, 
and  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries, 
and  the  several  fermentations,  and  the  causes  and 
nature  of  chylificatlons  and  sanguifications  and  the 
spirits,  and  senses,  and  all  their  works ;  and  if  you 
saw  the  reason  of  every  part  and  vessel  in  this 
wondrous  frame,  and  the  causes  and  nature  of  every 
disease ;  much  more  if  you  saw  the  excellent  nature 
and  operations  of  that  rational  soul,  that  is  the 
glory  of  all,  vou  would  then  say  that  you  had  seen 
a  mote  excellent  sight  than  the  smooth  and  beau- 
teous skin  that  covers  it  The  invisible  soul  is  of 
greater  excellency  than  all  the  visible  beauties  in 
the  world. 

So  alao^  if  yoo  would  know  the  excellencies  of 
religion,  yon  must  not  stand  without  the  doors,  or 
judge  of  it  by  the  skin  and  shell,  but  you  must  come 
near,  and  look  into  the  inward  reasons  of  it,  and 
think  of  the  difference  between  the  high  employ* 
mcnts  of  a  saint,  and  the  poor  and  sordid  drudgery 
of  the  ungodly ;  between  walking  with  God  in 
desire  and  love  and  in  the  spiritual  use  of  His 
ordinances  and  creatures,  and  conversing  only  with 
sinful  men  and  transitory  vanities ;  between  the 
life  of  £uth  and  hope,  which  is  daily  maintained 
by  the  foresight  of  everlasting  glory,  and  a  life  of 
mere  nature,  and  world liness,  and  sensuality,  and 
idle  compliment  and  pomp,  which  are  but  the 
progenitors  of  sorrow  and  end  in  endless  despera- 
tion. Come  near,  and  try  the  power  of  God*s 
laws,  and  of  the  workings  of  His  Spirit ;  and  think 
in  good  sadness  of  the  place  where  you  must  live 
lor  ever,  and  the  glory  you  shall  see,  and  the  sweet 
'  enjoyment  and  emplovment  you  shall  have  in  the 
prtssence  of  the  eternal  Majesty ;  and  think  well  of 
all  the  sweet  contrivances  and  discoveries  of  His 
love  in  Christ,  and  how  freely  they  ars  offered  to 


you ;  and  how  certainly  they  may  be  your  own  f 
peruse  the  promises,  and  sweet  expressions  of  love 
and  grace ;  and  exercise  your  souls  in  serious 
meditation,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  praise;  and 
withal  remember,  that  none  but  these  will  be  durable 
delights ;  and  tell  me  whether  a  life  of  sport,  and 
pride,  and  worldliness,  and  flesh-pleasing,  or  a  life 
of  faith  and  holinessi  be  the  better,  the  sweeter,  and 
more  pleasant  life.  ^Baxter,  161 5-1 691. 

T.  Itaaonroa. 

(284a)  The  godly  are  "partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature."  It  is  not  the  essence  of  God  that  is  here 
called  the  Divine  nature  that  we  partake  of;  we 
abhor  the  thoughts  of  such  blasphemous  arrogancy, 
as  if  that  gnice  did  make  men  gods.  But  it  it 
called  the  Divine  nature,  in  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  floweth  from  Him  as  the  light 
or  sunshine  floweth  from  the  sun.  You  use  to  say 
the  sun  is  in  the  house,  when  It  shineth  in  the 
house,  though  the  sun  itself  be  in  the  firmament. 
So  the  Scripture  saith  that  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  Christ  and  the  Spirit  dwelleth  in  us,  when  the 
heavenly  light,  and  love,  and  life  which  streameth 
from  Him  dwelleth  in  us;  and  this  is  called  the 
Divine  nature.  ^-Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(2841.)  It  b  the  sun  that  gives  light  to  the  flower 
and  paints  it  with  all  its  brip;ht  and  varied  hue. 
Thechemical  processes  which  its  rays  set  in  motion 
form  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  so  arrange  the 
surfaces  that  the/  reflect  various  hues  from  light 
shining  on  them ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  believer.  It 
is  the  same  Sun  of  righteousness  which  raised  him 
from  the  dead  and  animated  him  with  the  power  of 
a  divine  life,  which  clothes  him  with  the  beauties 
of  holiness.  All  evil  u  from  ourselves,  and  all 
good  is  from  God.  — Maemillan, 

8.  Its  production  Ctod'B  aim  In  all  Hia  proTl- 
danoes. 

(2842.)  As  God  makes  nse  of  all  the  seasons  of 
the  year  for  the  harvest,  the  frost  of  winter  as  well  as 
the  heat  of  summer  ;  so  doth  He  of  fair  and  foul, 
pleasing  and  unpleasing  providences,  for  promoting 
noliness.  Winter-providences  kill  tlie  weeds  <? 
lusts,  and  summer-providences  ripen  and  mellow 
the  fruits  of  righteousness.  When  He  afflicts,  'tia 
for  our  profit,  to  make  us  partakers  of  His  holiness. 
Afflictions  Bernard  compares  to  the  tezel,  which, 
though  it  be  sharp  and  scratching,  is  to  make  the 
cloth  more  pure  and  fine.  God  would  not  rub  so 
hard  if  it  were  not  to  fetch  out  the  dirt  that  is  in- 
mined  in  our  natyres.  God  loves  purity  so  well 
He  had  rather  see  a  hole  than  a  spot  m  His  rhild's 
garments.  When  He  deals  more  gently  m  His 
providences,  and  lets  His  people  sit  under  the 
sunny  bank  of  comforts  ana  enjoyments,  fencing 
them  from  the  cold  blasts  of  affliction,  *tis  to  draw 
forth  the  sap  of  grace,  and  hasten  their  growth  in 
holiness.  — GumaU,  161 7-1679. 

(2843.)  God's  holiness  makes  it  certain  that  He 
regards  our  holiness  as  the  very  crown  of  our  nature, 
apart  from  which  the  idea  which  He  desires  to 
have  illustrated  in  every  man  is  unfulfilled.  Being 
holy  Himself,  it  must  be,  and  it  is,  His  great 
concern  that  we  should  attain  to  moral  and  spiri- 
tual perfection. 

There  are  some  parents  who  care  too  much  for 
the  mere  physical  health  and  strength  of  their 
children;  their  supreme  anxiety,  in  fact,  u  that 
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IMr  children  should  be  healthy*  beftotifol  animftls,  I 
—everything  it  tubocdinated  to  thau  There  are 
others  who  are  intellectually  ambitious  in  relation 
to  their  children^  and  whose  chief  joy  is  to  realise 
what  seems  to  them  faint  traces  and  prophecies  of 
genius,  and  everything  in  their  case  in  sttlx>rdinated 
to  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  children.  Those 
of  a  nobler  temper  care  most  that  their  children 
should  have  courage,  which  lies  near  the  root  of 
all  virtue,  and  temperance  and  truthfulness  and 
generosity,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honour.  They  feel 
that  every  inferior  aim  should  be  sacrificed  to  this. 
And,  from  what  we  know  of  the  Divine  holiness, 
I  repeat  that  we  are  certain  that  God*s  great  concern 
for  ail  of  tts  is  that  we  should  be  holy  even  as  He  is 
holy.  —Bitcher, 

.  9.  Ill  prodvetlon  tlM  •nd  aad  ^Mlof  all  rill* 
gtona  otwerranoaa. 

(2844.)  Suppose  a  person  were  to  visit  one  of 
those  vast  manu£u:tories  which  exist  in  such  variety 
in  our  large  towns,  without  knowing  what  were 
the  particular  articles  made  in  the  place  he  was 
inspecting.  When  his  first  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
and  as  the  feeling  caused  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  began  to  wear  away,  the  question  would  arise 
In  the  visitor's  mind,  **  What  is  the  object  of  all  this 
busy  scene  ?  What  is  all  this  complicated  machinery 
used  for?  What  are  all  these  hundreds  of  work- 
people really  employed  in  doing?  What  do 'they 
piaie  here  ?  And  when  this  inquiry  had  risen  to 
his  lips,  there  would  be  shown  to  him  a  beautiful 
polished  knife,  or  a  piece  of  silk  of  exquisite  texture^ 
and  of  variegated  hue.  And  then  he' would  learn 
that  all  this  vast  combination  of  physical  energy 
and  intellectual  skill  was  employed  solely  to  pro- 
duce this  knife  or  this  piece  of  silk. 

Now  this  illustrates  a  law  which  prevails  through- 
out nature.  Everywhere  there  is  a  vast  accumulation 
of  forces  at  work,  to  bring  about  apparently  very 
slight  results.  Who  shall  recount  the  various 
powers  which  have  been  at  work  in  nature's  mys- 
terious recesses  to  produce  a  single  drop  of  dew  ? 
Who  shall  describe  the  countless  laws  which  have 
been  set  in  motion  for  the  birth  of  a  wayside  flower  ? 
Who  shall  tell  the  infinite  varieties  of  process  which 
are  at  work  in  the  laboratoiy  of  the  universe  to 
bring  down  for  us  one  ray  01  the  sunshine  which 
warms  us,  one  breath  of  the  air  without  which  we 
could  not  for  an  instant  exist  ? 

I  low  does  this  principle  apply  in  religious  matters  ? 
We  have,  so  to  speak,  a  vast  mass  of  Christianising 
machinery  at  work  throughout  the  world.  Now,  is 
all  this  church-building  and  church-going  an  end  in 
itself,  or  only  the  means  to  an  end  ?  I  fear  there 
are  some  who  imagine  that  church-going  is  in  itself 
the  aim  and  end  of  all  religion.  No  mistake  can  be 
more  deplorable  or  pernicious.  It  is-  a  blunder  as 
egregious  as  it  would  be  for  the  visitor  to  the  manu- 
factory such  as  I  have  described,  to  suppose  that 
the  machinery  was  all  set  in  motion  merely  to  be 
gazed  at,  and  to  keep  emploved  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  tending  it.  The  manufacturer,  who 
lays  out  his  capital  in  such  costly  apparatus,  would 
find  but  an  unsatisfactory  return  at  the  end  of  the 
year  if  there  had  not  been  a  given  quantity  of 
finished  goods  for  profitable  sale  in  the  market.  So 
it  is  with  church-going.  It  is  wretched  work  if  the 
worship  of  the  house  of  God  begins  and  ends  with 
the  prayers  uttered  there.  If  I  were  asked,  What  is 
the  €tul  and  objttt  of  ail  religious  observance  ? — 


wliat,  to  cany  out  the  metaplicnr,  b  the  fnuhed 
product  intended  as  the  result  of  all  the  machioeij 
of  religious  worship  whether  public  or  private  ?— I 
should  reply.  Holiness  of  life*  It  is  just  in  so  far  ss 
religion  produces  holiness  of  life  that  it  is  religioB. 
When  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  is  not  real  religion  at  sU ; 
it  is  a  spurious,  counterfeit  religion,  a  delusion,  a 
mockery,  a  snare  of  the  devil.  — Hmper, 

lA.  Sunild  b«  oontlanallj  atrtTen  aflar. 
(i.)  Noiwitksiamlmg  thai  ii  may  expose  us  to  k^ini 
amd  suffering, 

(2845.)  Nothing  more  easy  and  common  than  In 
the  most  ungodly  to  say  they  are  all  for  a  godly 
life ;  and  God  forbid  that  an^  should  be  against  it ; 
when  yet  they  hate  and  reject  it  indeed,  when  it 
comes  to  the  practice  of  those  paiticular  duties  ia 
which  it  doth  consist  It  is  not  godliness  that  they 
hate  and  reproach,  but  it  is  fervent  prayer,  holy 
conference,  meditation,  self-denial,  mortification  of 
the  desires  of  the  flesh,  heavenly-mtndedness,  &c. 
In  genera]  they  will  say  that  God*s  law  must  be 
obeyed,  and  His  will  preferred  before  their  own. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  particulars,  they  love  Hia 
not  above  all,  they  take  His  name  in  vain,  they 
keep  not  holy  His  day,  they  disobey  superiois  that 
would  reform  them,  they  are  envious,  malkioai^ 
covetous,  lustful,  and  break  all  the  commandments 
in  particular,  which  in  general  they  profess  to  kee{». 
As  if  your  servant  should  promise  to  do  your  work; 
and  when  you  set  him  to  it,  one  thing  b  too  hard, 
and  another  he  b  not  used  to,  and  so  he  hath  his 
exceptions  against  the  greatest  part  which  he  unde^ 
took.  As  if  one  should  wound  one  of  you  io  the 
head,  and  stab  you  to  the  heart,  and  cut  oflf  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  and  say,  "  I  wish  the  man  no  harm ;  it  is 
not  the  man  that  I  hate  or  hurt,  but  only  the  head, 
the  heart,  the  arm,"  &c.  Even  so  it  b  not  holiness 
that  these  men  hate  and  speak  against ;  but  it  is  so 
much  praying,  and  meditating,  and  readiug  the 
Scriptures,  and  making  such  a  stir  about  reugion 
when  less  ado  may  serve  the  turn. 

--Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2S46.)  I  must  profess  that  since  I  observed  the 
course  of  the  world,  and  the  concord  of  the  word 
and  providences  of  God,  I  took  it  for  a  notaUe 
proof  of  man's  fall,  and  of  the  verity  of  the  Scrijv 
ture,  and  the  supernatural  origin  of  true  sanctifica- 
tion,  to  find  such  a  universal  enmity  between  the 
holy  and  the  serpentine  seed,  and  to  find  Caia  and 
Abel's  case  so  ordinarily  exemplified,  and  him  that 
b  bom  after  the  flesh  to  persecute  him  that  is  bora 
after  the  Spirit  And  methinks  to  thb  day  it  is  s 
great  and  visible  help  for  the  'confirmation  of  our 
Christian  faith. 

But  that  which  b  much  remarkable  in  it  is,  that 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  -except  the  crossing  of 
men's  carnal  interest,  doth  meet  with  any  such 
universal  enmity.  A  man  may  be  as  learned  ss  be 
can,  and  no  man  hate  him  for  it.  If  he  excel  all 
others,  all  men  will  praise  him  and  proclaim  his ' 
excellency ;  he  may  be  an  excellent  linguist,  as 
excellent  philosopher,  an  excellent  physician,  so 
excellent  logician,  an  excellent  orator,  and  all  com- 
mend him.  Among  musicians,  architects,  soldiersi 
seamen,  and  all  arts  and  sciences,  men  va)ae^ 
prefer,  and  praise  the  best ;  yea,  even  speciilative 
theology,  such  wits  as  the  schoolmen  and  those  that 
arc  caJlMl  great  divines  are  honoured  by  all,  and 
meet,  as  such,  but  with  little  enmity,  presecutioai 
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€r  oblooniy  in  the  world.  Though  I  kttow  that 
even  a  Galilaeus,  ft  Campanella,  and  manj  mch 
have  sutiered  by  the  Roman  In<juisitors,  that  was 
not  so  much  in  enmity  to  their  speculations  or 
opinions,  as  through  a  fear  lest  new  philosophical 
notions  should  unsettle  men's  minds  and  open  the 
way  to  new  opinions  in  theology,  and  so  prove 
injurious  to  the  kingdom  and  interest  of  Rome.  1 
know  also  that  Demosthenes,  Cicero^  Seneca, 
Lucan,  and  many  other  learned  men,  have  died  by 
the  hands  or  power  of  tyrants.  But  this  was  not 
for  their  learning,  but  for  their  opposition  to  those 
tyrants'  wills  and  interests.  And  1  know  that  some 
religious  men  have  suflered  for  their  sins  and  follies, 
and  some  for  their  meddling  too  much  with  secular 
affairs,  as  the  counsellors  of  princes,  as  Functius, 
Justus  Jonas,  and  many  others.  But  yet  no  parts, 
DO  excellency,  no  skill  or  learning  is  hated  commonly, 
but  honoured  in  the  world;  nc^  not  theological 
learning,  save  only  this  practical  godliness  and 
religion,  and  the  principles  of  it,  which  only 
rendereth  men  amiable  to  God,  through  Christ, 
sad  saveth  men's  souls. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2.)  In  spiU  of  misnpresentatiou, 

(2S47.)  When  a  sinner  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  holiness  in  a  time  and  place  where  it 
is  rare,  and  ungodliness  is  the  common  road,  the 
necessary  singularity  of  such  a  one  in  giving  up 
himself  to  the  will  of  God,  is  commonly  charged  on 
him  as  his  pride  ;  as  if  he  were  proud  that  cannot 
be  contented  to  be  damned  in  nell  for  company 
with  the  most ;  or  to  despise  salvation  if  most 
despise  it,  and  to  forsake  his  God  when  most  forsake 
Him,  and  to  serve  the  devil  when  most  men  serve 
him.  If  you  will  not  swear,  and  be  drunk,  and 
game,  and  spend  your  time,  even  the  Lord's  day,  in 
vanity  and  sensuality,  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  being 
savea,  and  as  if  it  were  your  business  to  work  out 
your  damnation,  the  world  will  call  you  proud  and 
singular,  and  "think  it  strange  that  you  run  not 
with  them  to  excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil  of  you." 
You  shall  quickly  hear  them  say,  *'  What  1  will 
you  be  wiser  than  all  the  town  ?  What  a  saint ! 
What  a  holy  precisian  is  this  I"    When  Lot  was 

frieved  for  the  tilthiness  of  Sodom,  they  scorned 
im  as  a  proud  controller.      "This  one  fellow 
came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge." 

(3. )  NotvoUhttandmg  that  perfection  is  unattainable 
in  tAtf  life» 

(2S48.)  It  is  a  weak  pretence  that,  because  the 
consummate  measure  of  sanctification  can  only  be 
attained  in  the  next  life,  therefore  we  should  not 
endeavour  after  it  here.  For  by  sincere  and  constant 
endeavours  we  make  nearer  approaches  to  it,  and 
according  to  the  degrees  of  our  progress  such  are 
those  of  9ur  joy.  As  nature  has  prescribed  to  all 
heavy  bodies  their  going  to  the  centre,  and  although 
none  comes  to  it,  and  many  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  it,  yet  the  ordination  of  nature  is  not  in  vain ; 
because,  by  virtue  of  it,  every  heavy  body  is  always 
tending  thither  in  motion  or  inclination:  so  although 
we  cannot  reach  to  complete  holiness  in  this  im- 
perfect state,  yet  it  is  not  in  vain  that  the  Gospel 
prescribes  it,  and  infuses  into  Cliristians  those  ais- 
positions  whereby  they  are  gradually  carried  to  the 
mil  accomplishment  of  it.  Not  to  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion is  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  not  to  aspire  after 
il  is  the  fruit  of  the  spiiiu     Sates^  162^-1699. 


And  what  thought  they  of  Noah,  that  walked  with 
God  in  so  great  singularity,  when  the  world  was 
drowned  in  (and  fi>r)  their  wickedness?  When 
David  "humbled  his  soul  with  fasting"  they  turned 
it  to  "his  reproach."  Especially  wiien  any  of  ihe 
servants  of  Christ  do  press  towards  the  highest 
degree  of  holiness,  they  shall  be  sure  to  be  accounted 
proud  and  hypocrites.  And  yet  they  accuse  not 
that  child  or  servant  of  pride  who  excelleth  all  the 
rest  in  pleasing  them  and  doing  their  work.  Nur 
do  they  take  a  sick  man  to  be  proud,  if  he  be  more 
careful  ihan  others  to  recover  his  health.  But  he 
that  will  do  most  for  heaven,  and  most  carefully 
avoideth  sin  and  hell,  and  is  most  serious  In  his 
religion,  and  most  indu-^trious  to  please  his  God, 
this  man  shall  be  accounted  proud. 

--Baxter^  1615-1691. 

U.  How  it  U  to  be  attained. 

(2849.)  Often  look  on  the  perfect  pattern  which 
Christ  in  His  holy  example  hath  given  thee  for  a 
holy  life.  Our  hand  will  be  as  the  copy  is  we  write 
after ;  if  we  set  low  examples  before  us,  it  cannot 
be  expected  we  should  rise  high  ourselves;  and 
indeed  the  holiest  saint  on  earth  is  too  low  to  be 
our  pattern,  because  perfection  in  holiness  must  be 
aimed  at  by  the  weakest  Christian  (2  Cor.  vii.  i), 
and  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  of  saints  in 
this  lower  world.  If  thou  wilt  walk  holily,  thou 
must  not  only  endeavour  to  do  what  Christ  com- 
mands, but  as  Christ  I^imself  did ;  thou  must 
labour  to  shape  every  letter  in  thy  copy,  action  in 
life,  in  a  holy  imitation  of  Christ. 

— GumaH,  1617-1679. 

(2850.)  A  painter,  employed  in  the  limning  some 
excellent  piece,  has  not  only  his  pattern  before  his 
eyest  but  his  eye  frequently  upon  the  pattern,  to 
possess  his  fancy  to  draw  forth  an  exact  resemblance. 
He  that  would  express  the  image  of  God  must 
imprint  upon  his  mind  the  puriiy  of  His  nature, 
cherish  it  in  his  thoughts,  that  the  excellent  beauty 
of  it  may  pass  from  his  understanding  to  his  afTec* 
tions,  and  from  his  affections  to  hia  practice.  How 
can  we  arise  to  a  conformity  to  God  in  Christ, 
whose  most  holy  nature  we  glance  upon,  and  more 
rarely  sink  our  souls  into  the  depths  of  it  by  niedita- 
tion  ?  Be  frequent  in  the  meditation  of  the  holiness 
of  God.  —Chamock^  i62S-i68a 

(2851.)  It  is  not  by  fits  and  starts  that  men 
become  holy.  It  is  not  occasional,  but  continuous, 
prolonged,  and  lifelong  eilbrts  that  are  required  ;  to 
be  daily  at  it ;  always  at  it ;  resting  but  to  renew 
the  work  ;  falling  but  to  rise  again.  It  is  not  by  a 
few,  rough,  spasmodic  blows  of  the  hammer,  that  a 
graceful  statue  is  brought  out  of  the  marble  block,  but 
by  the  labour  of  continuous  days,  and  many  delicate 
touches  of  the  sculptor's  chisel.  It  is  not  a  sudden 
gush  of  water,  the  roaring  torrent  of  a  summer 
Bood,  but  a  continuous  flow,  that  wears  the  rock  | 
and  a  constant  dropping  that  hollows  out  the  stone. 
It  is  not  with  a  rush  and  a  spring  that  we  are  to 
reach  Christ's  character,  attain  to  perfect  saintship ; 
but  step  by  step,  foot  b^  foot,  hand  over  hand,  we 
are  slowly  and  often  painfully  to  mount  the  ladder 
that  rests  on  earth  and  rises  to  heaven. 

-^Gutkrie. 

(2852.)  A  false  notion  of  holiness  springs  up  in 
many  minds,  and  finds  such  a  lodgment  Uiat  it  is 
very  di£Bcult    to    dispossess  iL    Holinrss  is  sup* 
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poted  to  be  an  achieTement  miLstered  At  length — 
nittdi  u  *  ksioD  is  mastered — by  *  variety  of 
exercises,  prayers,  fastings,  meditations,  almsdeeds» 
self-discipline,  sacraments ;  and  when  mastered, 
a  sort  of  permanent  acquisition,  which  goes  on 
Increasing  as  the  stock  ot  these  spiritual  exercises 
accumulates.  It  is  not  regarded  in  its  true  light  as 
a  momentary  receiving  out  of  Christ's  fulne^  grace 
for  grace,  as  the  result  of  His  in  workings  in  a 
heart  which  finds  the  task  of  self- renewal  hopeless, 
and  makes  itself  over  to  Him,  to  be  moulded  by 
His  plastic  hands»  resigning,  of  course,  its  will  to 
Him  in  all  things,  without  which  resignation  such 
«  surrender  would  be  a  horrible  hypocrisy. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  illustrations  of  this  truth ; 
and  first  His  own  illustration,  the  wisest,  pro- 
foundest,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  "As  the 
branch  cannot  liear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me ; " 
"Apart  from  Me  ve  can  do  nothing."  The  cir- 
culating sap,  which  is  the  life  of  the  tree,  is  indeed  in 
the  vine-branch  so  long  as  it  holds  of  the  stem  ; 
but  in  no  sense  whatever  is  it  from  the  vine-branch. 
Cut  off  the  branch  from  the  stem,  and  it  ceases 
Instantaneously  to  live,  for  it  has  no  independent 
life.  Even  so  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  while  of  course 
our  hearts  are  the  sphere  of  their  manifestation,  are 
In  no  sense  from  our  hearts  ;  they  are  not  the  result 
of  the  energisine  of  our  own  will ;  they  are  not  a 
righteousness  of  our  own,  built  up  by  a  series  of 
endeavours,  or  a  laborious  process  of  self-discipline, 
but  a  righteousness  outflowing  continually  from  the 
fulness  of  grace  which  is  in  Christ. 

Another  illustration  may  perhaps  help  to  imprest 
the  truth.  When  we  walk  abroad  on  a  beautiful 
day,  and  survey  a  landscape  lit  up  by  the  beams  of 
a  summer  sun,  our  eye  catches  a  variety  of  colours 
lying  on  the  surface  of  this  landscape.  Theie  is  the 
vellow  of  the  golden  grain,  the  ereen  of  the  pasture- 
land,  the  dark  brown  of  those  thick  planted  copses, 
the  silver  gleam  of  the  stream  which  winds  through 
them,  the  faint  blue  of  the  distant  hills  seen  in  per* 
spective,  the  more  intense  blue  of  the  sky,  the  purple 
tmge  of  yonder  sheet  of  water ;  but  none  of  these 
colours  reside  in  the  landscape,  they  are  not  the 
properties  of  the  material  objects  on  which  they 
rest.  All  colours  are  wrapt  up  in  the  sunlight, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  seen  resolved  into 
Its  elementary  colours  in  the  prism  or  the  rainbow. 
Apart  from  the  sunlight  no  object  has  any  colour ; 
as  b  shown  by  the  foct  that,  as  soon  as  light  is 
withdrawn  from  the  landscape,  the  colours  fade 
from  the  robe  of  nature.  The  difference  of  colour 
in  different  objects,  while  the  sun  is  shining,  is 
produced  by  some  subtle  difference  of  texture  or 
superficies,  which  makes  each  object  absorb  certain 
rays,  and  reflect  certain  other  rays,  in  different  pro- 
portions. Now  Christ  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily — the  fair  colour  of  every  grace  and  Christian 
virtue.  When  Christ  is  shining  upon  the  heart, 
then  these  virtues  are  manifested  there,  by  one 
Christian  grace  of  one  description,  by  another  of 
another,  according  to  their  different  receptivity  and 
natural  temperament;  just  as,  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  colours  are  thrown  upon  a  landscape,  and 
reflected  by  the  different  objects  in  different  pro- 
portions. But  as  no  part  of  the  landscape  has  any 
colour  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  so  Christians  have 
no  grace  except  fmm  Christ,  noi  hold  any  virtue 
independently  of  Him. 


Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  then,  that  the  grest 
secret  of  bringing  forth  much  fruit,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  all  advance  in  grace  and  holines^  ii| 
according  to  the  profound  teaching  of  our  Loid 
Himself,  a  constant  keeping  open  {vA  if  possible, 
enlarging)  the  avenues  of  the  soul  towards  Him. 
If  a  vine-branch  is  to  sprout  and  throw  out  new 
suckers  and  shoots,  the  tube  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  stock  of  the  tree  must  adhere 
tightly  to  the  stem,  and  t>e  well  open  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sap.  If  you  desire  to  see  the  ooloms  of 
furniture  in  this  room,  whose  shutters  are  closed, 
throw  open  the  shutters,  and  admit  the  full  flood  of 
sunlight.  And  if  you  desire  to  see  the  dead  heart  pot 
forth  the  energies  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  dark 
heart  illumined  by  the  £iir  colours.of  spiritual  grace, 
throw  wide  open  the  i>assage  of  communicatit;n 
between  Chnst  and  it,  and  allow  the  Life  which  is 
in  Him,  and  the  Light  which  is  in  Him,  to  cir 
culate  freely  through  it.  — Goulkum, 

(2853.)  What  if  the  poor  bird  imprisoned  in  ths 
cage  should  be  thinking  that,  if  it  is  ever  to  gain  it* 
liberty,  it  must  be  by  its  own  exertions,  and  by 
vigorous  and  freauent  strokes  of  its  wings  against 
the  bars  ?  If  it  did  so,  it  would  ere  long  fall  bock 
breathless  and  exhausted,  faint  and  sore,  and  despair* 
ing.  And  the  soul  will  have  a  similar  experience 
which  thinks  that  Christ  has  indeed  won  pardon  and 
acceptance  for  her  (but  that  sanctificaiion  she  most 
win  for  herselO*  and  under  this  delusion  beats  her* 
self  sore  in  vain  efforts  to  correct  the  propensities  of 
a  heart  which  the  Word  of  God  pronounces  to  be 
"desperately"  wicked.  That  heart,— you  can 
make  nothing  of  it  yourself;  leave  it  to  Christ,  in 
quiet  dependence  upon  His  grace.  Suffer  Him  to 
open  the  prison  doors  for  you,  and  then  you  shall 
fly  out  and  hide  yourself  in  your  Lord's  bosom,  and 
there  find  rest.  Yield  up  the  soul  to  Him,  ond 
place  it  in  His  hands,  and  you  shall  at  once  b^ 
to  have  the  delightful  experience  of  Hb  power  in 
sanctifying. 

'<  Yi*ld  up  the  soul,"  we  say ;  and  in  saying  fo, 
we  of  course  imply  (though  it  needs  to  be  exprosed, 
as  well  as  implied)  that  you  yield  up  your  will 
without  reserve.  There  is  no  such  thin^  as  yielding 
up  the  soul  without  yielding  up  the  will ;  fur  the 
will  is  the  chief  power  of  the  souL  Christ  Himself 
cannot  sanctify  a  moral  agent  whose  will  holds 
persistently  to  his  corruption.  Even  a  man  cannot 
liberate  a  bird  from  its  cage  which  likes  to  sUf 
there,  refuses  to  move  when  the  door  b  opened,  and 
flies  back  when  it  is  taken  out.  God  has  given  us 
a  free  will,  the  exercise  of  which  cannot  indeed 
change  our  hearts,  or  renew  our  moral  nature,  but 
which  can  say  "  Nay "  to  the  world,  to  the  flcsh,^ 
and  the  devil ;  which  shows  that  it  can  say  "  Nay  " 
by  saying  it  sometimes  when  worldly  interests  aii 
concerned.  And  this  "Nay"  it  must  say  if  tiie 
soul  is  to  be  sanctified  and  bring  forth  fruits. 

(2854.)  Holiness  of  character  u  not  a  thing  into 
which  we  can  Jump  in  a  moment,  and  iust  when 
we  please.  It  is  not  like  a  mushroom,  the  growth 
of  an  boor.  It  cannot  be  attained  without  great 
watchfulness,  earnest  effort,  much  prayer,  and  a 
veiv  close  walk  with  Jesus.  IJke  the  coral  reef 
which  grows  by  little  daily  additions  until  it  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  mii;hty  waves  of  the 
ocean,  so  is  «  holy  character  made  up  of  what 
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may  be  called  littles,  though  in  truth  each  of  those 
littles  is  of  vast  importance.  Little  duties  prayer- 
fully discharged  ;  little  temptations  earnestly  resisted 
in  the  streng:th  which  God  supplies  out  of  the  fulness 
which  He  nas  made  to  dwell  in  Jesus  Christ  for 
His  people  ;  little  sins  avoided,  or  crucified  ; — these 
all  together  help  to  form  that  holy  character  which, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  will  be,  under  God,  such  a  sure 
defence  to  the  Christian.         -^Aubrey  C,  Price, 

(2855.)  The  mere  doins;  of  God's  will  cannot 
produce  positive  goodness  m  a  man,  just  because  a 
man  must  be  good  before  he  can  do  that  wilL      But 
it  naturally  tends  to  produce  in  that  man  a  love  to 
goodness  and  a  dislike  of  its  opposite.     Suppose  a 
man  to  become  the  servant  of  God,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  he  does  the  will  of  God  from  a  sense 
of  duty.     But  at  first  virtue  thus  performed  may  be 
found  irksome ;  there  may  be  no  affection  in  the 
heart  for  the  thing  performed ;  no  strong  or  ready 
recoil   from  its  opposite.     What  b  done  is  done 
from   a  sense  of  dut^  and    obligation,  from    an 
honourable  motive,  it  is  true,  but  yet  without  that 
full  and  overflowing  sense  of  delight  which  would 
result  from  a  real  and  deep-rooted  love  for  the 
thing  itself.     To  produce  this  result,  then,  is  mani- 
festly desirable,  for  without  it,  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  man  is  not  complete.    But  how  b  it  to  be 
produced?     The  lanjguage  of   Paul  suggests  the 
reply :  It  is  by  continuing  to  serve  G^.     If  we 
go  on  doing  our  duty,  by  and  by  what  was  first 
done  merely  from  a  sense  of  obligation  will  come 
to  be  done  in  love  to  the  thing  itself.     The  real 
loveliness  and  value  of  God*s  law  will  unfold  itself 
to  us ;  the  doing  of  our  hand  will  come  to  be  the 
delight  of  our  heart ;  that  which  was  at  first  a  way 
of  performance  merely  will  come  to  be  a  way  of 
pleasantness  ;  and  so  it  will  be  found  that  the  grand 
result  of  serving  of  God   b   "towards  holiness." 
There  are  manv  analogies  by  which  this  process  of 
our  regeneratetl  nature  might  be  illustrated.     Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  child  learning  to  read. 
At  first  hb  efforts  are  simple  acts  of  obedience.    He 
tees  no  excellence  in  hb  daily  tasks.     He  performs 
them  simply  because  hb  master  bids  him.     But  as 
he  advances,   learning  takes  hold    of   his    mind. 
There  b  a  fitness  in  it  to  interest  and  engross  him. 
He  sees  how  good  it  b  to  have  knowledge,  and  he 
feels  how  pleasant  it  b  to  hold  intercourse  with 
other  minds  by  books.     He  comes  to  feel  as  if  he 
could  not  live  without  this  exercise.     It  has  grown 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  hb  being,  his  chosen  occu- 
pation, and  his  highest  treat    And  thus  what  he 
St  first  did  simply  because  his  master  bade  him  do 
it,  has,  by  the  mere  act  of  doing  it,  grown  to  be  a 
treasured  delight  to  him.    Of  that  child's  sendee  to 
hb  teacher  we  may  surely  say  that  the  fruit  of  it  has 
been  towards  a  love  of  letters. 

Just  so  b  it  with  the  case  before  ns.  We  begin 
Cod's  service  because  He  calls  us  to  it,  we  end  by 
luving  the  service  for  its  own  sake.  And  this  b  an 
■dvanced  stage  of  the  divine  life.  It  implies  a 
greater  likeness  to  God  who  doth  that  which  b 
good,  not  from  any  outward  obligation,  but  fiom 
the  free  and  unalterable  propensity  of  Hb  eternal 
nature  towards  that  which  is  good.  We  thus  cease 
to  be  servants,  and  grow  into  the  life  and  liberty  of 
ions.  Our  obedience  to  God  has  brought  us  in 
happy  advance  towards  Hb  presence.  We  have 
befn  doing  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  the  conse- 
locnoe  ia»  that  oar  own  will  has  become  identified 


with  His.  Inclination  and  duty  now  go  hand  In 
hand.  The  sense  of  bondage  has  disappeared,  and 
a  sweet  sense  of  free  choice  has  come  in  its  place. 
We  have  learned  what  it  is  to  be  holy  as  God  b 
holy.  By  serving  Him  we  have  found  our  fruit 
unto  holiness.  — Alexander, 

IX  Mnst  pervade  tiM  wbdle  Vd%  and  cause  !»• 
to  hate  all  Bin. 

(2856.)  God  hath  given  us  precepts  of  such  a 
holiness  and  such  a  purity,  such  a  meekness  and 
such  humility,  as  hath  no  pattern  but  Christ,  no 
precedent  but  the  purities  of  God  :  and,  therefore^ 
It  is  intended  we  should  live  with  a  life  whose 
actions  are  not  chequered  with  white  and  black, 
half  sin  and  half  virtue.  God's  sheep  are  not  like 
Jacob's  flock,  "streaked  and  spotted  ; "  it  b  an  entire 
holiness  that  God  requires,  and  will  not  endure  to 
have  a  holy  course  interrupted  by  the  dbhonour  of 
a  base  and  ignoble  action.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
man's  life  can  be  as  pure  as  the  sun,  or  the  rays  of 
celestial  Jerusalem;  but  like  the  moon,  in  which 
there  are  spots,  but  they  are  no  deformity :  a  les- 
sening only  and  an  abatement  of  light,  no  cloud  to 
hinder  and  draw  a  vail  before  its  face,  but  some- 
times it  is  not  so  severe  and  bright  as  at  other  times. 
Every  man  hath  his  indiscretions  and  infirmities,  hb 
arrests  and  sudden  incursions,  hb  neighbourhoods 
and  semblances  of  sin,  his  little  violences  to  reason, 
and  peevish  melancholy,  and  humorous,  fantastic 
discourses  ;  unaptness  to  a  devout  prayer,  his  fond- 
ness to  judge  favourably  in  his  own  cases,  little 
deceptions,  and  voluntary  and  involuntary  cozenages, 
ignorances  and  inadvertences,  careless  hours,  and 
unwatchful  seasons.  But  no  good  man  ever  commits 
one  act  of  adultery ;  no  godly  man  will  at  any 
time  be  drunk  ;  or  if  he  be,  he  ceases  to  be  a  godly 
man,  and  is  run  into  the  confines  of  death,  and 
is  sick  at  heart,  and  may  die  of  the  sickness— die 
eternally.  — Jeremy  Taylor^  161 2-1667. 

(2857.)  He  that  hath  a  tight  shoe  and  a  tender 
foot  b  sensible  of  the  least  stone  or  rubbbh  got 
in  ;  nor  can  he  be  at  ease  till  he  hath  taken  it  out. 
The  holy  soul  is  troubled  with  the  smallest  error 
he  commits ;  and  is  so  far  from  favouring  any  sin, 
that  he  will  not  pardon  himself  for  stumbling 
against  hb  wilL  — Adams ^  ^^'^y- 

(2858.)  Let  us  then  resemble  the  high  priest, 
who^  when  he  was  anointed  with  that  sacred 
unction,  let  the  oil  run  down  to  the  very  hems  and 
fringes  of  his  garment,  that  even  the  smallest  parts 
might  shed  the  fragrant  perfume  of  the  sanctuary. 

^lyAla. 

(2859.)  The  Christian  character  should  savour  of 
holiness.  The  prombe  is,  "  I  will  be  as  the  dew 
unto  Israel ; "  and  how  sweet  b  the  fragrance  of 
the  flower  alter  the  falling  of  the  dew  I  so  must  the 
believer  be  under  the  soft  dbtilments  of  the  drop* 
pings  of  heaven  on  hb  heart 

(2860.)  Holiness  was  meant,  our  New  Testament 
tells  us,  for  every  day  use.  It  b  home-made  and 
home-worn.  Its  <>xercise  hardens  the  bone,  and 
strengthens  the  muscle,  in  the  body  of  character. 
Holiness  b  religion  shining  It  b  the  candle 
lighted,  and  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  lighting 
the  house.  It  b  religions  principle  put  into  motion.. 
It  b  the  love  of  God  sent  forth  into  circulation,  on 
the  feet,  and  with  the  hands,  of  love  to  man.  It  b 
faith  gone  to  work.  It  b  charity  coined  into  actioni^ 
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tnd  devotion  Inrefttliing  benedictioni  on  human 
■uflering,  while  it  goes  np  in  intercessions  to  the 
Father  of  all  piety.  — F,  D,  Huntington. 

It.  la  not  ftt  onoe  ooBflzmad  In  tiM  Mnil. 

(2861.)  As  the  needle  of  a  compass,  when  it  is 
directed  to  its  beloved  star,  at  the  first  addresses 
waves  on  either  .side,  and  seems  imliflferent  of  its 
courtship  of  the  rising  or  declining  sun  ;  and  when 
it  seems  first  determined  to  the  north,  stands  awhile 
trembling,  as  if  it  suffered  inconvenience  in  the  first 
fruition  of  its  desires,  and  stands  not  still  in  full 
enjoyment  till  after  first  a  great  variety  of  motion, 
and  then  an  undisturbed  posture  ;  so  is  the  piety  and 
so  is  the  conversion  of  a  man  wrou(;ht  by  degrees 
and  several  steps  of  imperfection  :  and  at  first  our 
choices  are  wavering;  convinced  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  yet  not  persuaded ;  and  then  persuaded,  but 
not  resolved ;  and  then  resolved,  but  deferring  to 
begin;  and  then  beginning,  but,  asall  beginnings  are, 
in  weakness  and  uncertainty  ;  and  we  fly  out  often 
into  huge  indiscretions,  and  look  back  to  Sodom, 
and  long  to  return  to  Egypt :  and  when  the  storm 
is  qui'.e  over,  we  find  little  bubblings  and  uneven- 
nesses  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  We  often  weaken 
our  own  purposes  by  the  returns  of  sin  ;  and  we  do 
not  call  ourselves  conquerors  till,  by  a  long  posses- 
sion of  virtues,  it  is  a  strange  and  unusual,  and, 
therefore,  an  uneasy  and  unpleasant  thing  to  act 
a  Clime.  — Jertmy  Taylor^  16 12-1667. 

li.  lU  profTMi  It  not  alwiya  ptroepttble. 

(2862.)  The  progress  of  holiness  is  sometimes 
like  the  lengthening  of  daylight,  after  the  days  are 
post  the  shortest.  Tiie  diflerence  is  for  some  time 
imperceptible,  but  still  is  real ;  and  in  due  season 
becomes  undeniably  visible.  '■—&Uier, 

15.  Fow  it  Is  to  be  maintained. 

(2863.)  The  bloom  of  the  hawthorn  or  White- 
May  looks  like  snow  in  Richmond  Park,  but  nearer 
London,  or  by  the  road  side,  its  virgin  whiteness  is 
lad^y  stained.  Too  often  contact  with  the  world 
has  just  such  an  effect  upon  our  piety ;  we  must 
away  to  the  far-off  garden  of  paradise  to  see  holi- 
ness in  its  unsullied  purity,  and  meanwhile  we  must 
be  much  alone  with  God  if  we  would  maintain  a 
gracious  life  below.  ^-Spur^eon, 

16.  !■  not  to  be  trotted  in. 

(2864.)  When  thou  trustest  in  Christ  within  thee, 
instead  of  Christ  without  thee,  thou  settest  Christ 
against  Christ.  The  bride  does  well  to  esteem  her 
husband's  picture,  but  it  were  ridiculous  if  she 
should  love  it  better  than  himself,  much  more  if  she 
go  to  it  rather  than  to  him  to  supply  her  wants. 
Yet  thou  actest  thus  when  thou  art  more  fond  of 
Christ's  image  in  ihv  soul  than  of  Him  who  painted 
it  there.  Will  thy  husband,  the  Lord  Jesus,  thank 
thee  for  honouring  His  creature  to  the  dishonour  of 
His  person?  — (JurvM//,  1617-1679. 

17.  Doee  aot  cBtltle  iu  to  heaven. 

(2865.)  From  justification  arises  our  title  to 
heaven ;  fromsanctification  arises  ourmeetness  for  it 
A  kin^^'s  son  is  heir-apparent  to  his  father's  crown. 
We  will  suppose  the  young  prince  to  be  educated 
with  all  the  advantages,  and  to  be  possessor  of  all 
the  attainments,  that  are  necessary  to  constitute 
a  complete  monarch..  His  accomplishments,  how- 
ever great,  do  not  entitle  him  to  the  "kingdom  ^  they 


only  qualify  him  for  it ;  so  the  holiness  and  obedh 
ence  of  the  saints  are  no  part  of  that  right  on  whk^ 
their  daim  to  glory  is  founded,  or  for  which  it  it 
given ;  but  a  part  of  that  ipiritnal  education, 
whereby  they  are  fitted  and  made  meet  to  mherit 
"  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundap 
tion  of  the  world."  —Sattir, 


(2866.)  As  a  dead  man  cannot  inherit  an  estate^ 
no  more  can  a  dead  soul  (and  every  soul  is  spiritually 
dead  until  ouickened,  and  bom  again  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet,  sanctifr- 
cation  and  holiness  of  life  do  not  constitute  any 
part  of  our  title  to  the  heavenly  inlieritance,  any 
more  than  mere  animal  life  entitles  a  man  of  fortune 
to  the  estate  he  enjoys  :  he  could  not,  indeed,  enjoy 
his  estate  if  he  did  not  live ;  but  his  claim  to  his 
estate  arises  from  some  other  quarter.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  our  holiness  that  entities  us  to 
heaven ;  though  no  man  can  enter  into  heaven 
without  tioliness. 


HOLY  SPIRIT.  THE 

L    Tff£  THIRD  PERSON  tH  THE  BLESSRD 
TRtNtTY. 

(2867.)  If  a  sober,  wise,  and  honest  man  should 
come  and  tell  you  that  in  such  a  country,  where  be 
has  been,  there  is  one  who  is  the  governor  of  it, 
that  doth  well  discharge  his  office, — that  he  heais 
causes,  discerns  right,  distributes  justice,  relieves 
the  poor,  comforts  them  that  are  in  distress ;  sup- 
posing you  gave  him  that  credit  which  honesty, 
wisdom,  and  sobriety  deserve,  would  you  not  believe 
that  he  intended  a  righteous,  wise,  diligent,  intelli- 
gent person^  discharging  the  office  of  a  governor? 
What  else  could  any  man  living  imagine  ?  But  now 
suppose  that  another  unknown  person,  or,  so  far  sf 
he  IS  known,  justly  suspected  of  deceit  and  foigery, 
should  come  to  you  and  tell  you  that  all  which  the 
other  informed  you  and  acquainted  you  withal  was 
indeed  true,  but  that  the  words  which  he  spake 
have  quite  another  intention  ;  for  it  was  not  a  man 
or  any  person  that  he  intended,  but  it  was  the  sun 
or  the  wind  that  he  meant  by  all  which  he  spake  of 
him :  for  whereas  the  sun  by  his  benign  influenoe 
makes  a  country  fruitful  and  temperate,  suited  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  all  that  dwell  therein,  and 
disposes  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  mutual 
kindness  and  benignity,  he  described  these  things 
figuratively  to  you,  under  the  notion  of  a  righteous 
governor  and  nu  actions,  although  he  never  gave 
you  the  least  intimation  of  anv  such  intention : — 
must  you  not  now  believe  that  either  the  first 
person,  whom  you  luiow  to  be  a  wise,  sober,  and 
honest  man,  was  a  notorious  trifler,  and  des^[ned 
your  ruin,  if  you  were  to  order  any  of  your  occa- 
sions according  to  his  reports,  or  that  your  Utter 
informer,  whom  you  have  just  reason  to  suspect  of 
falsehood  and  deceit  in  other  things,  has  endeavoured 
to  abuse  both  him  and  you,  to  render  his  veracity 
suspected,  and  to  spoil  all  your  designs  grounded 
thereon  ?  One  of  these  you  must  certainly  conclude 
upon. 

And  it  is  no  otherwise  in  this  case.  The  Scrip- 
ture informs  ns  that  the  Holy  Spirit  rules  in  and 
over  the  Church  of  God,  appointing  overseers  of  it 
under  Him  ;  that  He  discerns  and  judges  all  things; 
that  He  com/oita  them  that  are  uunt«  ttrengtbeot 
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then  that  are  weak,   b  grieTed  with  them  and 
provoked  by  them  who  sin ;  and  that  in  all  these, 
and  in  other  things  of  like  nature  innumerable.  He 
works,  orders,  and  disposes  all  "  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will."     Hereupon  it  directs  us 
so  to  order  our  conversation  towards  God  that  we 
do  not  grieve  Him  nor  displease  Him,  telling  us 
thereon  what  great  things  He  will  do  for  us ;  on 
which  we  lay  uie  stress  of  our  obedience  and  salva- 
tion.    Can  any  man  possibly,  tiiat  gives  credit  to 
the  testimony  thus  proposed  in  the  Scripture,  con- 
ceive any  otherwise  of  this  Spirit  but  as  of  a  holy, 
wise,  intelligent  Person  ?  No\v,  whilst  we  are  under 
the  power  3i  these  apprehensions,  there  come  to  us 
some  men,  Socinians  or  Quakers,  whom  we  have 
just  cause  on  many  other  accounts  to  suspect,  at 
least  of  deceit  and  falsehood  ;  and  they  confidently 
tell  us  that  what  the  Scripture  speaks  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  true,  but  that  in  and  by 
all  the  expressions  which  it  uses  concerning  Him, 
It  intends  no  such  person  as  it  seems  to  do,  but 
**an  accident,  a  quality,  an  effect,  or  influence  of 
the  power  of  God,"  which  figuratively  does  all 
things  mentioned, — namely,  that  has  a  will  figura- 
tively, and  understanding  nguratively,  discerns  and 
judges  figuratively,  is  sinned  against  figuratively, 
and  so  of  all  that  is  said  of  Him.     Can  any  man 
that  is  not  forsaken  of  all  natural  reason,  as  well  as 
spiritual  light,  choose  now  but  determine  that  either 
the  Scripture  is  designed  to  draw  him  into  errors  and 
mistakes  about  the  principal  concernment  of  his 
soul,  and  so  to  ruin  him  eternally ;  or  that  these 
persons,  who  would  impose  such  a  sense  upon  it,  are 
indeed  corrupt  seducers  that  seek  to  overthrow  his 
faith  and  comforts  ?   Such  will  ihey  at  last  appear 
to  be.  ^Omat,  1616-1683. 

n.   MIS  ASSrSTANCM^ 
1.  Itsnatnr*. 

(2868.)  When  the  Spirit  doth  b  an  ordinary  way 
help  us  in  remembering  or  meditating  on  any  text 
or  holy  doctrine.  He  doth  it  according  to  our 
capacity  and  disposition,  and  therefore  there  is 
much  of  our  weakness  and  error  usually  mixed  with 
the  Spirit's  help  in  the  product ;  as  when  you  hold 
the  hand  of  a  child  in  writing,  you  write  not  so  well 
by  his  hand,  as  by  yonr  own  alone,  but  your  skill 
and  his  weakness  and  unskilfulness  do  both  appear 
in  the  letters  which  are  made ;  so  is  it  in  the  ordi- 
nary assistance  of  the  Spirit  in  6ur  studies,  medita- 
tions, prayers,  &c,  otherwise  all  that  we  do  would 
be  perfect,  in  which  we  have  the  Spirit's  help; 
which  Scripture  and  all  Christians'  ex))erience  do 
contradict*  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2869.)  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  tell  you 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  give  you  the  know- 
ledge of  divinity,  without  your  own  study  and 
labour,  but  to  bless  that  study,  and  give  you  know- 
ledge thereby.  Did  not  Christ  open  the  eyes  of 
the  man  bom  blind  as  suddenly,  as  wonderfully, 
and  by  as  little  means  as  you  can  expect  to  be 
illuminated  by  the  Spirit?  And  yet  that  man 
could  not  see  any  distant  object  out  of  his  reach, 
tUl  he  took  the  pains  to  travel  to  it,  or  it  was 
brought  to  him,  for  all  his  eyes  were  opened. 
When  he  was  newly  healed,  he  could  not  have  told 
what  was  done  in  Samariat  nor  seen  what  was  in 
Jericho,  nor  what  a  town  Tyre  or  Sidon  was, 
unless  he  wouM  be  at  the  pains  to  travel  thither. 
And  if  he  would  see  Rome»  ne  must  be  at  10  modi 


more  pains,  as  the  place  was  more  distant  Would 
you  have  been  so  silly  as  to  say,  "  This  man  can 
presently  see  Samaria,  Tyre,  Rome,  because  Christ 
hath  opened  his  eyes?''  So  is  it  here.  If  Christ 
have  anointed  your  eyes  with  the  eye-salve  of  the 
Spirit,  and  removed  the  inward  impediments  of 
vour  sight,  yet  it  is  not  that  you  may  presently 
know  all  truths  which  you  never  heard  of,  or  rend 
of,  or  studied  to  know.  You  most  study,  and  study 
again ;  and  the  further  ofi^  and  more  difficult  the 
truths  are,  the  more  must  you  study,  and  then 
expect  to  know  by  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit :  let 
experience  witness.  Did  you  not  hear  all  those 
truths  which  you  know  from  the  mouth  of  some 
teacher,  or  other  person,  or  else  consider  and  study 
of  them  yourselves,  before  you  came  to  know  thedk 
by  the  Spirit  ?  Go  not,  then,  out  of  God's  way,  if 
you  exi>o:t  Hu  blessing. 

Doth  not  experience  commonly  tell  you,  that 
men  know  more  that  study  and  have  learning  than 
those  that  do  not?  Are  not  the  ministers  and  other 
learned  men  and  godly  people,  that  have  studied 
the  Scriptures  long,  the  most  knowing  people  in 
England  ?  Nothing  but  mad  ignorance  or  impudence 
can  deny  it.  What  man  breathing  knew  as  much 
the  first  hour  he  received  the  Spirit,  as  he  doth  after 
many  years'  study  and  diligent  labour  ? 

To  reject  study  on  pretence  of  the  sufficiency  <^ 
the  Spirit,  is  to  reject  the  Scripture  itself;  for  as  a 
man  rejecteth  his  land  that  refuseth  to  till  it,  or 
rejecteth  his  meat  if  he  refuse  to  eat  it,  though  he 
praise  it  never  so  much  ;  so  doth  he  reject  the 
Scripture  that  refuseth  to  study  it,  or  to  study  that 
which  roust  first  be  known,  or  is  necessary  thereto. 
Meditation  di^esteth  the  word,  which  else  is  cast 
up  again.  — Baxter,  161 5- 169 1 

(2870.)  The  Word  of  God  is  called  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  It  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  Spirit 
worketh.  He  does  not  tell  us  anything  that  is  out 
of  the  record ;  bilt  all  that  is  within  it  He  sends 
home  with  clearness  and  effect  upon  the  mind.  He 
does  not  make  us  wise  above  that  which  is  written, 
but  He  makes  us  wise  up  to  that  which  is  written. 
When  a  telescope  is  directed  to  some  distant  land- 
scape,  it  enables  us  to  see  what  we  could  not  other- 
wise have  seen ;  but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  see 
anything  which  has  not  a  real  existence  in  the 
prospect  before  us.  It  does  not  present  to  the  eye 
any  delusive  imagery — neither  is  that  a  fanciful  and 
fictitious  scene  which  it  throws  open  to  our  con- 
templation. The  natural  eye  saw  nothing  but  blue 
land  stretching  along  the  distant  horizon.  By  the 
aid  of  the  glass  there  bursts  upon  it  a  charming 
variety  of  fields,  and  woods,  and  spires,  and  villages. 
Yet  who  would  say  that  the  glass  added  one  feature 
to  this  assemblage?  It  discovers  nothing  to  us 
which  is  not  there ;  nor  out  of  that  portion  of  the 
book  of  nature,  which  we  are  employed  in  cultivat* 
ing,  does  it  bring  into  view  a  single  character  which 
is  not  really  and  previously  inscribed  upon  it  And 
so  of  the  Spirit  He  does  not  add  a  single  truth  or 
a  single  character  to  the  book  of  revelation.  He 
enables  the  spiritual  man  to  see  what  the  natural 
man  cannot  see ;  but  the  spectacle  which  He  lays 
open  is  uniform  and  immutable.  It  is  the  Word  of 
God  which  b  ever  the  same;  and  he  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  enabled  to  look  to  the  Bible  with 
a  clear  and  affecting  discernment,  sees  no  phantom 
passing  before  him;  but,  amhl  all  the  visionary 
extravagance  with  which  he  is  charged,  oa,  ftrf 
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9!9tfj  one  article  of  his  faith,  and  every  one  duty  of 
his  practice,  make  his  triumphant  appeal  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony. 

^Chalmers^  176^1847. 
t.  Our  need  of  it. 

(i.)   To  deliver  us  from  sin. 

(2871.)  To  know  the  way  to  heaven,  sometimes 
to  cast  a  longing  eye  in  that  direction,  and  by  fit 
and  start  to  make  a  feeble  effort  heavenwards,  can 
end  in  nothing.  Man  must  get  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Thus  only  can  we  be  freed  of  the  shackles  that  bind 
the  soul  to  earth,  the  flesh,  and  sin.  I  fiave  seen  a 
captive  eagle,  caged  far  from  its  distant  home,  as  he 
sat  mournful  like  on  his  perch,  turn  his  eye  some- 
times heavenwards ;  there  he  would  sit  in  silence, 
like  one  wrapt  in  thought,  gazing  through  the  ban 
of  his  cage  up  into  the  blue  sky ;  and,  alter  a  while, 
u  if  noble  but  sleeping  instincts  had  suddenly 
awoke,  he  would  start  and  spread  out  his  broad 
•ails,  and  leap  upward,  revealing  an  iron  chain  that, 
usually  covered  by  his  plumage,  drew  him  back 
again  to  his  place.  But  though  this  bird  of  heaven 
knew  the  way  to  soar  aloft,  and  sometimes,  under 
the  influence  of  old  instincts,  decayed  but  not 
altogether  dead,  felt  the  thirst  of  freedom,  freedom 
was  not  for  him,  till  a  power  greater  than  his  own 
proclaimed  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  shattered  the 
shackles  that  bound  him  to  his  perch.  Nor  is  there 
freedom  for  us  till  the  Holy  Spirit  sets  us  free,  and, 
by  the  lightning  force  of  truth,  breaks  the  chains 
that  bind  us  to  sin.  '^Gulhrie. 

(2.)   To  guide  and  uphold  us  from  day  to  day, 

(2872.)  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  our  guide. 
Who  will  displease  his  guide,  a  sweet  comfortable 
guide,  that  leads  us  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
^orld  ?  As  the  cloud  before  the  Israelites  by  day, 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  so  He  conducts  us 
to  the  heavenly  Canaan.  If  we  grieve  our  guide, 
we  cause  Him  to  leave  us  to  ourselves.  The  Is> 
raelites  would  not  go  a  step  further  than  God  by  His 
angel  went  before  them.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to 
make  toward  heaven  without  our  blessed  Guide. 

^Hibbes^  i577-»635. 

(2873.)  We  need  a  monitor  to  stir  up  in  us 
diligence,  watchfulness,  and  earnest  endeavours  : 
"  And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee,  say- 
ing, 1'his  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to 
the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left."  The 
cares  and  business  of  the  world  do  often  drive  the 
tense  of  our  duty  out  of  our  minds.  One  great  end 
of  God's  Spirit  is  to  put  us  in  remembrance,  to 
revive  truths  upon  us  in  their  season.  A  ship 
though  never  so  well  rigged,  needs  a  pilot ;  we 
need  a  good  guide  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duty. 

— Manton^  1620-1667. 

(2874.)  By  "regeneration,"  we  understand  the 
commencement  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man  ;  the  beginning  of  that  which  had  not  an 
existence  before  :  by  "renewal"  the  invigoration  of 
that  which  has  been  begun ;  the  sustentation  of  a 
life  already  possessed.  The  impartation  of  life 
is  one  thing  \  its  support  another.  Its  "  renewal " 
does  not  mean  its  reanimstion  after  dying  out,  as 
the  light  of  an  extinguished  lamp  may  be  renewed 
— but  that  the  life  itself  is  supported  and  preserved ; 
that  there  is  the  revival  of  exhausted  energy,  the 
supply  of  the  waste  and  decay  occasioned  by  the 
weu   and   tear  of  whatever  expends  or  tries  its 


powers.  The  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  tht 
analogy  of  natural  life.  When  a  child  is  bom,  we 
do  not  say  that  its  life  is  renewed,  but  that  its  life 
has  begun  ;  its  visible  existence  starts  from  its  com- 
mencement. Having  thus  started,  it  then  needs  to 
be  sustained  and  fed ;  the  living  being  requires 
nourishment  and  invigoration  in  the  form  of  food 
and  rest.  Even  the  strong  man,  worn  and  reduced 
by  care  and  toil,  b^  the  battle  and  the  burden  of 
each  day,  is  conscious  of  weakened  and  wasted 
energy,  and  needs  the  constant  and  regular  renewal 
of  his  strength.  All  this  is  obviously  analogous  to 
the  inward  and  spiritual  life  of  man,  it  has  its 
banning.  In  "  the  washing  of  regeneration"  the 
new  life  commences.  Having  begun,  it  needs  to 
be  supported  and  preserved.  And  not  only  so ;  but 
exposed  to  injury,  liable  to  be  weakened  and  de- 
pressed by  the  perils  that  menace  and  the  laboun 
that  belong  to  it,  it  needs  to  be  refreshed  and 
recruited,  strengthened  and  revived.  That  is  eHected 
by  "  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost," — ^ihe  flowing 
into  the  soul,  through  "  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,'*  of  the  varied  ^ifts  of  that  Divine  agent 
by  whom  the  life  itself  was  imparted  at  first 

— Binmey. 

(2875.)  Consciously,  distinctly,  resolutely,  habitih 
ally,  we  need  to  give  ourselves,  our  business,  our 
interests,  our  families,  our  affections,  into  the 
Spirit's  hands,  to  lead  and  fashion  us  as  He  will 
When  we  work  with  the  current  of  that  Divine 
will,  all  is  vital,  efficient,  fruitful ;  for  leaning  back 
against  the  Omnipotent  arm,  this  human  frame 
attracts  strength  into  all  its  sinews.  But  when  we 
strive  against  that  current,  some  secret  flaw  vitiates 
even  what  we  call  our  successes ;  and  how  do  we 
know  but  our  proudest  successes  then  are  only 
failures  in  disguise?  You  have  seen  the  rower's 
strength  put  vigorously  against  the  tide ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  his  own  narrow  point  on  the  water,  the 
duh  of  his  oars  seemed  to  be  dividing  the  waves, 
and  sending  him  up  the  channel.  But  when  the 
mist  lifts,  let  him  send  his  glance  away  to  some 
stable  landmark  on  the  shore,  and  he  finds  the 
triumphant  stream  has  all  the  time  been  driftmf 
him  backward  and  downward.  So  with  the  moni 
issue  of  our  plans.  By  our  conceited  standards  we 
seem  to  compass  our  ends ;  but  transfer  the  scale  of 
measurement  to  eternity,  and  behold  !  we  have  been 
losers  of  the  soul  while  we  gained  the  world,  because 
the  Spirit  was  not  invited  to  befriend  our  toil  1 
After  the  bolts  are  all  driven,  and  the  shioods  are 
all  set,  we  must  still  wait  for  the  breath  of  heaTea 
to  fill  the  sail.  Nothing,  literally  nothing  in  the 
final  reckoning,  without  our  Lord  1 

—F.  D.  ffmmiiMgtoa. 

(3.)  T\o  support  us  in  affliction, 

(2876.)  If  you  thoroughly  exhaust  a  tcskI  of  the 
air  it  contains,  the  pressure  of  the  air  outside  will 
break  that  vessel  into  perhaps  millions  of  oieces^ 
because  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  ah-  wiUiia  to 
resist  and  counteract  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
from  without.  A  person  who  is  exercised  by  seTere 
affliction,  and  who  does  not  experience  the  Divine 
comforts  and  supports  in  his  sou^  resembles  the 
exhausted  receiver  above  described ;  and  it  is  00 
wonder  if  he  yields,  and  is  broken  to  shiveis,  under 
the  weight  of  God's  providential  hand.  But  affiic* 
tion  to  one  who  is  sustained  by  th^  inward  preseoor 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  resembles  the  aerial  piesiut 
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vftk  the  oater  tnrfiue  of  an  miexhaiuted  vesseL 
There  is  that  within  which  supports  it,  and  pre- 
senres  it  from  being  destroyed  by  the  incumbent 
pressure  from  without.       ^^Toplady^  1 740-1778. 

(4.)  In  thi  study  ofGotPs  fVcfd. 

(2S77.)  God  is  able  to  interpret  His  own  Word 
unto  thee.  Indeed  none  can  enter  into  the  know- 
ledge thereof  but  he  must  be  beholden  nnto  His 
Spirit  to  unlock  the  door.  If  thou  hadst  a  riper 
head  and  higher  parts  than  thou  canst  now  pretend 
to,  thou  wouldst,  without  His  help,  be  but  like  the 
blind  Sodomites  about  Lot's  house,  groping  but 
not  able  to  find  the  way  into  the  true  saving  know- 
ledge thereof.  He  that  hath  not  the  right  key  is  as 
far  from  entering  the  house  as  he  that  hath  none, 
yea,  in  some  sense  further  off;  for  he  that  hath 
none  will  call  to  him  that  is  within,  while  the  other, 
trusting  to  his  false  key,  stands  pottering  without  to 
little  purpose.  The  Pharisees  were  no  little  con- 
versant in  the  Scriptures,  yet  even  these  missed  that 
truth  which  lay  before  them  almost  in  every  leaf  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  whom  they  were,  in  their 
everyday  study,  tumbling  over :  I  mean  that  grand 
truth  concerning  Christ,  of  whom  both  Moses  and 
tlie  Prophets  sf^ak. 

— (Turwai/,  1617-1679. 

(2878.)  None  so  blind  and  ignorant  whose  eves 
His  Spirit  cannot  open.  He  who  by  His  incuba- 
tion upon  the  vraters  at  the  Creation  hatched  that  rude 
mass  into  the  beautiful  form  we  now  see,  and  out  of 
that  dark  chaos  made  the  glorious  heavens,  and 
garnished  them  with  so  many  orient  stars,  can  move 
upon  thy  dark  soul,  and  enlighten  it*  though  now  it 
be  as  void  of  knowledge  as  the  evening  of  the 
world's  first  day  was  of  light.  The  schoolmaster 
sometimes  sends  home  the  child  and  bids  his  father 
ut  him  to  another  trade,  because  not  able,  with  all 
is  art,  to  make  a  scholar  of  him  ;  but  if  the  Spirit 
of  God  be  the  Master,  thou  shalt  learn,  though  a 
very  dunce.  Cumallt  161 7-1679. 

(2879.)  Scripture  can  be  savingly  understood 
only  in  and  by  the  inward  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Gliost.  The  Gospel  is  a  picture  of  God's  free  grace 
to  sinners.  Were  we  in  a  room  liung  with  the 
fine»t  paintings  and  adoraed  with  the  most  exqui- 
site statues,  we  could  not  see  one  of  them,  if  all 
light  were  excluded.  Now  the  blessed  Spirit's 
iiradiation  is  the  same  to  the  mind  that  outward 
%ht  IS  to  the  bodily  eyes. 

^Toplady^  1740-1778. 

(2880W)  The  Word  of  God  will  not  avail  to  sal- 
vation without  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  compass  is  of 
no  use  to  the  mariner  unless  he  has  light  to  see 
it  by.  — Toplady^  1740-1778. 

(2881.)  Ton  may  tiy  to  teach  a  child  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "sweetness,*'  but  words  will  not 
avail:  give  him  some  honey  and  he  will  never 
fofget.  You  might  seek  to  tell  him  of  the  glorious 
mountains,  and  Uie  Alps,  that  pierce  the  clouds  and 
lend  their  snowy  peaks,  like  white-robed  ambas- 
■adors,  up  to  the  courts  of  heaven  :  take  him  there  ; 
let  him  see  them,  and  he  will  never  forget  them. 
You  might  seek  to  paint  to  him  the  grandeur  of  the 
American  continent,  with  its  hills  and  lakes  and 
rivers,  such  as  the  world  saw  not  before :  let  him 
go  and  view  it,  and  he  will  know  more  of  the  land 
man  he  cookl  know  l^  all  your  teaching,  when  he 
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sits  at  home.  So  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  only 
teU  ns  of  Christ's  love ;  He  sheds  it  abroad  in  the 
heart.  He  does  not  merely  tell  us  of  the  sweetness 
of  pardon ;  but  He  gives  us  a  sense  of  no  con* 
demnation,  and  then  we  know  all  about  it,  better 
than  we  would  have  done  by  any  teaching  of  words 
and  thoughts.  — Spurgeon. 

(2882.)  In  order  for  me  to  find  my  wav  to  heaven 
two  things  become  necessary.  I  must  have  an  in- 
spired chart  external  to  me,  which  is  the  Bible.  I 
must  have,  secondly,  an  inspired  heart,  which  is 
internal  to  me,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  read 
profitably  that  book.  Now  of  all  charts,  or,  to 
use  the  more  common  phrase,  of  all  books,  the 
Bible  is  the  plainest.  Comments,  commentaries, 
sermons,  explanations,  are  most  precious ;  but  still 
the  Bible  itself,  in  all  things  that  are  vital,  is  so 
plain,  that  the  humblest  peasant  can  understand  it, 
while  in  all  things  that  are  mysterious,  it  is  so 
difficult  that  we  shall  spend  heaven,  and  still  not 
exhaust  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  needful,  not  to 
enable  me  to  understand  the  Bible ;  for  I  can  under- 
stand it  by  study  just  as  well  as  Homer,  or  Shake- 
speare, or  Milton,  or  any  other  writer ;  but  so  to 
understand  it  that,  instead  of  being  a  mere  outer 
truth  it  may  exercise  an  influence  within,  oven> 
coming  the  hostility  of  my  heart,  sanctifving  its 
governing  principles,  and  givine  new  life  and  energy 
within.  Hence  it  is  the  Spirit  that  fills  every  symlx>l 
in  it  with  celestial  glory,  that  inspires  every  truth 
in  the  Bible  with  life,  gives  to  its  every  promise 
sweet  music,  and  communicates  to  the  heart  that 
studies  its  receptive  power,  and  makes  this  book 
the  guide  unto  life  everlasting,  llie  Romanist 
looks  to  the  Pope  to  interpret  the  Bible ;  the  Trac- 
tarian  looks  to  the  Church  to  interpret  it;  the 
Sodnian  looks  to  reason  to  interpret  it ;  the  Chris- 
tian looks  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to  explain  and  inter- 
pret the  Bible  to  him. 

To  show  you  tlie  necessity  of  the  Spirit,  let  us 
take  the  very  simple  illustration  of  a  sundial.  If 
you  TO  to  a  sundial  at  midnight  and  study  it  with 
a  brilliant  lamp,  you  will  l^  able  to  trace  every 
figure,  and  to  understand  it  as  thoroughly  as  any 
human  being  ever  understood  it.  But  while  the 
lamp  or  moonlight  applied  to  the  sundial  will 
enable  you  to  understand  its  structure  most  ac- 
curately, neither  will  enable  you  to  reach  its  prao 
tical  use.  If  vou  want  to  do  that,  you  must  ^o  ouf 
when  the  sun  das  risen,  or  shines  from  its  meridian, 
and"*  then  you  will  not  only  be  able  to  see  the 
structure  of  the  dial,  but  to  discover  from  it  the 
hour  of  the  day.  So  in  reading  this  blessed  book, 
you  can  by  the  lamplight  of  human  reason,  or  by 
the  moonlight  of  tradition,  or  by  a  light  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  darkness  of  both— the  pope — ^under- 
stand this  book  in  its  outward  fiuts ;  but  in  its 
inner,  its  practical,  and  saving  meaninj^,  jrou  must 
ask  the  Author  of  the  book  to  explain  it  to  you. 
Suppose  that  you  have  heard  that  a  person  has 
written  a  book,  and  on  reading  that  book  you  find 
a  passage  in  it  which  you  can  miELke  nothing  of ;  and 
you  appeal  to  this  divine  or  to  that  divine  to  ask 
them  to  explain  its  meaning,  but  in  vain.  Suppose 
you  heard  that  the  author  of  the  book  would 
be  in  the  vestry  at  a  certain  hour  ready  to  explain 
the  passage,  you  would  say,  What  is  the  use  of 
going  to  others,  when  the  author  of  the  book  is 
accessible  and  ready  to  explain  his  meaning?  He 
will  be  the  best  able  to  make  it  plain. 
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The  author  of  this  book,  the  Bible,  waits, 
4vhei«ver  there  is  a  heart  that  can  pray,  or  lips  that 
can  move,  to  explain  the  meaning  or  the  mystery 
of  the  passage  that  the  reader  himself  cannot 
vnderstand.  — Cumming, 

(S-)  In  prayer. 

(2883.)  «  None  caa  ny  Jesus  Is  the  Lord,  bnt  by 
4he  Holy  Ghost.  **  One  may  say  the  words  without 
any  special  work  of  the  Spirit  in  him,  and  so  may  a 
parrot ;  but  to  say  Christ  is  Lord  believtngly,  with 
•thoughts  and  aflTections  comporting  with  the  great- 
ness and  sweetness  thereof,  requires  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  to  be  in  his  heart  and  tongue.  Now  it  is  not 
4he  bare  naming  Christ  in  prayer,  and  saying,  For 
the  Lord's  sake,  that  procures  our  welcome  with 
God,  but  saying  it  in  faith ;  and  none  can  do  this 
without  the  Spirit  Christ  is  the  door  that  opens 
into  God's  presence  and  lets  the  soul  into  His  very 
bosom,  faith  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door ;  but 
the  Spirit  is  He  that  makes  this  key,  and  helps  the 
Christian  to  turn  it  in  prayer,  so  as  to  get  any  access 
to  God.  You  know  m  the  law  It  was  a  sin  not 
only  to  offer  "strange  incense,"  but  also  to  bring 
''strange  fire."  By  the  incense,  which  was  a  com- 
position of  sweet  spices,  appointed  by  G<xl  to  be 
i>umt  as  a  sweet  penume  in  His  nostrils,  was  signi- 
.ficd  the  merit  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  who  being 
bruised  by  His  Father's  wrath,  did  offer  Himself  a 
•sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour.  By 
the  fire  that  was  put  to  the  incense  (which  also  was 
appointed  to  be  taken  from  the  altar,  and  not  any 
common  hearth)  was  signified  the  Spirit  of  God,  by 
which  we  are  to  offer  up  all  our  prayers  and  praises, 
•even  as  Christ  offered  Himself  up  by  the  Eternal 
Spirit.  To  plead  Christ's  merits  in  prayer,  and  not 
by  the  S])irit,  is  to  bring  rieht  incense  but  strange 
fire,  and  so  our  prayers  are  out  smoke,  offensive  to 
His  pure  eyes,  not  incense,  a  sweet  savour  to  His 
Jiostrils.  — Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(2884.)  As  the  sails  of  a  ship  cany  it  into  the 
harbour,  so  prayer  carries  us  to  the  throne  and 
l)osom  of  God.  But  as  the  sails  cannot  of  them- 
selves speed  the  progress  of  the  vessel,  unless  filled 
with  a  favourable  breeze,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
breathe  upon  our  hearts,  or  our  prayers  will  be 
motionless  and  lifeless. 

-^Toptady^  1740-1778. 

(6.)  In  preaching. 

(2885.)  It  is  reported  of  a  great  person,  that 
being  desirous  to  see  the  sword  wherewith  Scan- 
derbee  had  done  so  great  exploits,  when  he  saw  it, 
replied,  he  saw  no  such  great  matter  in  that  sword 
more  than  any  other  sword.  **  It  is  truth,"  quoth 
one,  standing  by ;  "  vou  see  the  sword,  but  not  the 
arm  that  wielded  it  So^  when  we  look  upon  the 
Scriptures,  the  bare  word,  whether  printed  in  our 
Bibles  or  audible  in  the  pulpit,  we  shall  find  no 
such  business  in  it  more  than  in  other  writings ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  arm  of  God's  power  tluit  joins 
with  it,  when  we  look  upon  the  operation  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  working  therein,  then  we  shall  change 
our  thoughts  and  &ay,  ^^  Nee  vox  hominem  sonat^  O 
DetueerUt"  or  as  Jacob  did  of  Bethel,  "Surely, 
of  a  certain,  God  is  m  this  Word  I " 

%  1658. 


(288&)  The  most  correct  and  lively  description 
of  the  sun  cannot  convey  either  the  light,  the 
wannth,  the  cheerfulness^  or  the  fruitfulnessi  which 


the  actual  shining  of  that  luminary  coofcys ;  neither 
can  the  most  laboured  and  accurate  dissertations  os 
grace  and  spiritual  things  impart  a  true  ides  ol 
them,  without  an  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work  on  the  heart  Topiady^  1 740-1 77$. 

(2887.)  The  bellowB  one  day  heaved  a  loo^- 
drawn  sigh. 

**  What's  the  matter,  friend  Belk>ws,  that  701 
seem  so  sad  ?  '*  said  the  hearth. 

'*  I  have  been  toiling  to  no  purpose,"  it  answered 
In  a  dejected  tone. 

"Haven't  succeeded  to  kindle  the  fiie^  is  ft?" 
asked  the  hearth. 

'«ll)at's  the  cause,"  replied  the  bellows;  ''after 
all  my  blowing  there  is  no  flame  I  Occasionally  it  has 
flickered  for  a  moment,  but  as  suddenly  relapsed 
into  its  former  condition.  In  fact,  the  more  I  blow 
the  <tlarker  it  appears ; — and  oh  !  it  is  so  painfully 
disheartening !  * 

''Perhaps,"  said  the  hearth  considerately,  "it 
requires  something  besides  in  order  to  quicken  it  ;> 
simple  blowing  may  else  unsuccessfully  labour  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  a  spark.** 

Gospel  ordinances,  which  are  so  instrumental  is 
quickening  the  affections  of  the  spiritually  minded, 
are  unsuccessful  if  the  heart  is  not  enkindled  I7 
Divine  grace.  The  Holy  Spirit  must  apply  tbe 
love  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  aiid  then  the  fire  will 
begin  to  bum,  and  the  value  of  ordinances  be  felt 
in  raising  the  affections  into  a  flame,  that  we  shall 
say  as  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  "  Did  not  oar  heart 
bum  within  us,  while  He  talked  with  us  by  the  way, 
and  while  He  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?" 

^—Befwdea. 

(2888.)  Such  is  my  belief  in  the  reality,  sod 
existence,  and  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  I 
think  I  should  nave  no  hope  and  no  faith  as  a 
minister  ano  as  a  labourer  for  the  enfranchisancBt 
of  mankmd,  if  it  were  not  that  I  believed  there  wis 
an  all-prevalent,  vitalising  Divine  Spirit  I  should 
as  soon  attempt  to  raise  flowers  if  there  were  do 
atmosphere,  or  produce  fiuits  if  there  were  neither 
light  nor  heat,  as  I  should  attempt  to  regenerate 
men  if  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost 
I  have  faith  in  the  Divine  Spirit  spread  abroad 
over  the  whole  human  family,  which  is  really  the 
cause  of  life  in  the  higher  directions  ;  and  it  is  thii 
failh  that  gives  me  hope  and  courage  in  all  labour. 

^Beecker, 

(7.)  In  tki  use  of  prdinemces. 

(2889.)  Ordinances  are  but  as  the  sails  of  a  ship, 
ministers  as  the  seamen  that  manage  those  sails: 
the  anchor  may  be  weighed,  the  sails  spread,  iia' 
when  ail  this  is  done,  there  is  no  sailing  till  a  gak 
come.  We  preach  and  pray,  and  you  hear;  bnt 
there  is  no  motion  Christ-ward  untU  the  S^vni  of 
God  blows  upon  them.         — Flavel^  1627-1691. 

(2890.)  In  vain  do  the  inhabitanU  of  Loodoo^ 
to  their  conduits  for  supply  unless  the  man  who 
has  the  master-key  turns  the  water  on.  And  in 
vain  do  we  think  to  quench  our  thirst  at  ordinance^ 
unless  God  communicate  the  living  water  of  Hii 
Spirit  -'Toplady^  IJ^W^ 

(2891.)  The  atmosphere  which  encompasKS  oar 
globe  forty-five  miles  every  way,  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  life  of  animals  and  to  the  vegetation  of 
plants.    But  it  would  quickly  cease  to  answer  tuot 
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Vftloable  eodi  were  it  not  for  the  additional  in- 
fluence  of  the  tun.  Whereas,  in  subordination  to 
that,  and  as  a  medium  between  that  and  us,  it 
ministers  every  moment  to  our  best  temporal  in- 
terests. Thus,  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are  to 
be  numbered  among  those  streams  which  gladden 
the  Church  of  God  when  He  makes  them  the 
vehicles  of  His  own  power  and  presence  to  the  soul. 
Abstracted  from  the  convertmg  and  cherishing 
*>perations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  bekt  means  of 
grace  would  infallibly  leave  us  (as  a  sunless  atmos- 
phere would  leave  the  earth)  no  less  cold  and 
nnanimated  than  they  found  utt  Salttr. 

nU    HIS  iNFLUENCE. 

1.  On  Whom  it  la  txerUd. 

(2892.)  As  we  press  onr  seals,  ooC  on  air  or 
water,  but  on  materials  capable  of  receiving  the 
characters,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  only  given 
to  really  believing  minds  capable  of  receiving  and 
preserving  His  seal.  ^yean  Ckmdi. 

t.  Howlilstmrttd. 
(I.)  Fritly. 

(2893.)  'Hie  Spirit  of  God  is  a  free  agent,  ''Up- 
hold me,"  saith  David,  "  with  Thy  free  Spirit."  He 
is  not  as  a  prisoner  tied  to  the  oar,  that  must  needs 
worlc  when  we  ^ill  have  .him;  but  as  a  prince, 
when  I  le  pleaseth.  He  comes  forth  and  shows  Him- 
self to  the  soul,  and  when  He  pleaseth  He  retires 
and  will  not  be  seen.  What  freer  than  the  wind  ? 
not  the  greatest  king  on  earth  can  command  it  to 
rise  for  bis  pleasure ;  to  this  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
compared  (John  HI ).  He  is  not  only  free  to  breathe 
where  He  lists,  in  this  soul,  and  not  in  that,  but 
when  He  pleaseth  also.      — Cumall^  1617-1679. 

(a.)  Ctnify, 

(2S94.)  The  Holy  Spirit  leads  us  as  a  mother 
leads  by  the  hand  her  child  of  two  years  old  ;  as  a 
person  who  can  see  leads  one  who  is  blind. 

(3.)  SOemtly. 

(2S95.)  1*^^  operation  of  the  Spirit  doth  veir 
much  imitate  that  of  Nature ;  it  is  in  a  very  still 
and  silent  way  that  the  sap  is  drained  in  by  the 
root,  and  ascends  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
diffuses  itself  to  every  branch,  so  that  we  may  see 
that  it  lives,  but  we  do  not  see  how.  The  case  is 
with  souls  that  are  brought  to  live  in  the  Spirit,  as 
with  very  infirm  and  languishing  persons  who  have 
been  consumed,  and  even  next  to  death,  in  a 
corrupt  air ;  being  removed  into  such  as  is  pure  and 
wholesome  they  revive,  but  in  a  very  insensible 
wav ;  so  is  this  life  preserved  by  a  vital,  spiritual 
inffoence,  which  is  a  pure  air  to  them,  a  eentle, 
indulgent,  benign,  and  cherishing  air ;  thev  hve  by 
it,  and  never  a  whit  the  worse,  beotuse  it  tt  not  so 
turbulent  as  to  make  a  noise.  ^Salter. 

(2896.)  We  do  not  perceive  the  Agent  who 
changes  the  character  at  work,  but  we  conclude  He 
has  been  working  by  the  discovering  effects  pro- 
duced. It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
He  is  compared  to  the  wind,  "  Thou  hearest  the 
•mnd  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor 
whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  l>om  of  the 
Spirit"  "nie  silent  nature  of  the  Spirit's  operations 
has  sometimes  made  His  agency  to  be  denied  alto- 
gether by  those  who  are  ever  demanding  some 
leosible  evidence  of  the  truth  communicated  in  the 


Word.  But  those  who  urge  this  objection  forget 
that  many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  agents  of 
Nature  are  themselves  unseen,  and  are  onJy  to  be 
discovered  by  their  fruits.  We  do  not,  (or  instance, 
see  the  wind,  whether  it  comes  in  the  gentle  breeze, 
to  fan  us,  or  in  the  hurricane,  to  work  such  devasta- 
tion amongthe  labours  of  man  and  the  very  works 
of  God.  The  heat  that  nourishes  the  plants  of  the 
earth,  and  the  electricity  so  intimately  connected 
with  all  atmospherical  and  organic  changes,  move 
secretly  and  in  silence.  These  individuals  forget 
that  God  is  always  Himself  unseen  in  the  midst  of 
His  works.  When  we  walk  forth  in  the  eventide 
to  meditate,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  God  is  everywhere  present  among  these 
works  of  grandeur ;  and  yet,  by  intense  gaze,  we 
cannot  discover  His  person,  nor,  by  patient  listen- 
ing, hear  the  sound  of  His  footsteps.  No  jarring 
sound  of  mechanism  comes  across  the  void  that 
intervenes  between  us  and  these  heavens — no  voice 
of  boasting  reaches  our  ear,  to  tell  of  the  Worker ; 
it  is  the  heavens  themselves  that  declare  His  glory. 
And  why  should  the  God  who  created  us  not  be 
able  to  renew  the  heart  when  it  is  debased  by  the 
effects  of  sin,  and  yet  be  as  unseen  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other  ?  And  there  is  a  manifest  congruity  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  A^ent  conducts  His 
work  so  silently  and  imperceptibly.  It  is  only  by 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  that  the  spirit  of  man 
can  retain  its  separate  action  and  freedom.  There 
is  no  violence  oone  to  man^s  nature  in  the  super- 
natural work  carried  on  in  the  heart.  The  dealmgs 
of  God  are,  in  every  respect,  suited  to  the  essential 
and  indispensable  principles  of  man's  nature.  "I 
drew  them  with  the  cords  of  a  man,  with  the 
bands  of  love."  ^M'Cosh, 

(4.)  YH  itt  iffkU  an  fercepHbU. 

(2897.)  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  material  obiect,  part  of  those  rays  are 
absorbed;  part  of  them  are  reflected  back,  in 
straight  lines  ;  and  part  of  them  refracted  this  way 
and  that  in  various  directions.  When  the  Holy 
Ghost  shines  upon  our  souls,  part  of  the  grace  He 
inspires  is  absorbed  to  our  own  particular  comforts ; 
part  of  it  is  reflected  back  in  acts  of  love  and  joy 
and  prayer  and  praise ;  and  part  of  it  refracted 
every  way  in  acts  of  benevolence^  beneficence, 
and  all  moral  and  social  duty. 

--Topiady^  1740-1778. 

(2898.)  '<  The  wind  bloweth  wherc  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  eoeth  :  so  is  every 
one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  Now  there  are  two 
truths  which  appear  to  be  clearly  taught  in  these 
words,  viz.,  (i)  That  the  new  birth,  like  the  wind, 
is  perceptible  in  its  effect ;  and,  (2 )  That  it  is  not 
invariably  attached  to  any  agencv  or  instrumentality 
whatever.  The  wind  itself  is  mvisible,  but  none 
mistake  the  evidence  of  its  motion.  I  may  see  the 
sails  flapping  against  the  mast  of  the  ship  that 
drifts  powerless  on  the  surface  of  a  calm  and  glassy 
sea ;  and  I  may  look  again,  and  while  I  hear  the 
breeze  rustling  in  the  trees,  may  see  that  same 
vessel  dashing  through  the  waves  with  its  sails  full, 
and  its  masts  straining  under  the  pressure  of  the 
pale,  and  I  know,  without  inquiry,  that  the  wind 
has  risen  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  10 
see  tlie  ship  still  lifeless,  the  sails  still  hanging  loose, 
and  the  sea  still  glassyi  it  would  be  but  lost  Jabout 
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io  assure  me  that  the  gale  had  begun.  And  then, 
•gain,  if  any  one  was  to  inquire  why  the  soft  south 
wind  is  bringing  up  the  gentle  shower,  or  why  the 
cold  north-easter  is  cutting  down  so  many  tender 
plants  by  fell  consumption,  none  can  reply.  Not 
all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  can  devise  a  plan 
by  which  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  breese.  It 
is  one  of  those  things,  which  though  a  matter  of 
everyday  life,  God  has  kept  in  His  sovereign  hand. 
He  has  made  us  acouainted  with  no  rule,  and  if 
there  be  a  secret  macninery,  He  has  hidden  it  from 
our  eye.  The  wind  blows  at  His  bidding,  and  He 
gives  no  account  of  any  of  His  matters. 

Now,  our  Blessed  Lord  teaches  us  in  this  text 
that  it  is  just  so  with  the  new  birth  :  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  gocth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit."  If,  therefore,  there  is  no  sound — if  all  be 
dead,  all  slumbering,  and  all  regardless  of  the 
Master's  law  and  the  Master's  will — if  there  be  no 
fruit,  no  result,  no  love,  no  victory, — then  we  are 
not  justified  m  asserting  of  that  soul  that  it  is  bom 
again.  But  if  we  are  permitted  to  see  the  breeze 
spring  up— if  there  is  a  kindling  of  a  new  life,  a 
springing  forward  with  a  new  power,  a  holy  de- 
votedness  on  new  principles, — then  we  trust,  what- 
ever be  the  instmmentality,  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  and  that  the  soul  is  bom  again  of  God. 

But  again,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  text, 
we  cannot  tie  Him  down  to  stated  means. 

S.  Sboiild  not  b«  resisted. 

(2899.)  Take  heed,  therefore,  sinnen,  how  you  use 
the  Spirit  when  He  comes,  knocking  at  the  door  of 
your  hearts.  Open  at  His  knock,  and  He  will  be 
your  guest ;  you  shall  have  His  sweet  company : 
repulse  Him,  and  you  have  not  a  promise  He  will 
knock  again.  And  if  once  He  leave  striving  with 
thee,  unhappy  man,  thou  art  lost  for  ever ;  thou 
liest  like  a  ship  cast  up  by  the  waves  upon  some 
high  rock,  where  the  tide  never  comes  to  fetch  it 
off  Thou  mayest  come  to  the  Word,  converse 
with  other  ordinances,  but  in  vain.  'Tis  the  Spirit 
of  them  which  is  both  tide  and  wind,  to  set  the  soul 
afloat,  and  carry  it  on,  or  else  it  lies  like  a  ship  on 
dry  ground  which  stirs  not. 

— GumaU^  161 7-1679. 

IV,    HIS  INDH^SLLING  IN  THE  SOUU 

1.  lUmuuinflr. 

(2900.)  God  is  united  to  us,  and  we  are  united  to 
Him,  not  by  any  form  of  matter,  not  by  physical 
conjunction  or  contiguity,  but  by  the  intersphering 
of  soul-life.  It  is  that  which  knits  us  to  Him.  Our 
thoughts  reach  out  and  thread  themselves  to  His 
thoughts,  and  thus  bring  us  towards  Him. 

Hence,  God's  union  with  men  is  not  a  shadow, 
is  not  a  figure,  is  not  a  dream  :  it  is  the  statement 
of  a  fact  as  literal  as  any  law  in  nature.  The  union 
of  sunlight  with  vegetables  is  not  more  real.  The 
flow  of  nourishing  sap  in  fmits  is  not  more  literal 
than  the  interfusion  and  soul- union  of  God*a  soul 
with  men's. 

What  a  wonderful  and  glorious  doctrine  it  this, 
that  the  soul  of  God  touches  the  soul  of  man  I  At 
there  is  no  babe  cradled  and  rocked  that  has  not  its 
mother,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  to  overhang 
It  by  night  and  bv  day,  to  kiss  it  as  it  sleeps,  and  to 
4over  it  with  smiles  and  caresses  when  it  wakes ;  so 


every  creature  that  is  bom  into  life  has  a  God  wfaosa 
ever-watchful  soul  broods  tenderly  over  it  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  who  interspheres  it  in  His  own 
life.  ^Bttcker, 

a.  TbeiafMyoftlMsoii]. 

(2901.)  An  house  uninhabited  soon  comes  to 
min  ;  and  a  soul  uninhabited  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ol 
God  verges  faster  and  faster  to  destruction. 

^Toplady^  1740-1778. 

S.  Ii  ft  pledge  and  foretaste  of  baaren. 

(2902.)  God  is  especially  present  in  the  hearts  of 
His  people,  by  His  Holy  Spirit ;  and  indeed  the 
hearts  01  holy  men  are  temples  in  the  truth  of 
things,  and,  in  type  and  shadow,  they  are  heaven 
itself.  For  God  reigns'  in  the  hearts  of  His  ser- 
vants ;  there  is  His  kingdom.  The  power  of  grace 
has  subdued  all  His  enemies ;  there  is  His  pover. 
They  serve  Him  night  and  day,  and  give  tlim 
thanks  and  praise  ;  that  is  His  glory.  This  is  the 
religion  and  worship  of  God  in  the  temple.  The 
temple  itself  is  the  heart  of  man  ;  Christ  is  the 
high  priest,  who  from  thence  sends  up  the  incesse 
of  prayers,  and  joins  them  to  His  own  intercession, 
and  presents  all  together  to  His  Father ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  His  dwelling  there,  has  also  con- 
secrated it  into  a  temple ;  and  God  dwells  in  our 
hearts  by  faith,  and  Christ  by  His  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  by  His  purities ;  so  that  we  are  also  cabinets 
of  the  mysterious  Trinity ;  and  what  is  this  short  of 
heaven  itself,  but  as  infancy  is  short  of  manhood, 
and  letters  of  words  ?  The  same  state  of  life  it  is, 
but  not  the  same  age.  It  is  heaven  in  a  looking- 
glass,  dark,  but  yet  true,  representii^  the  beauties 
of  the  soul,  and  the  graces  of  God,  and  the  images 
of  His  eternal  ^loiy  by  the  reality  of  a  special  pre- 
sence. — Jeremy  Taylor^  1612-1667. 

(2903.)  In  the  early  times  when  land  was  sold, 
the  owner  cat  a  turf  from  the  greensward  and  cast 
it  into  the  cap  of  the  purchaser  as  a  token  that  it 
was  his ;  or  be  tore  off  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  pot 
it  into  the  new  owner's  hand  to  show  that  be  wai 
entitled  to  all  the  products  of  the  soil ;  and  when 
the  purchaser  of  a  house  received  seizin  or  posses* 
sion,  the  key  of  the  door,  or  a  bundle  of  thatch 
plucked  from  the  roof,  signified  that  the  building 
was  yielded  up  to  him.  The  God  of  all  grace  has 
given  to  His  people  all  the  perfections  of  heaveo  to 
be  their  heritage  for  ever,  and  the  earnest  of  His 
Spirit  is  to  them  the  blessed  token  that  all  things 
are  theirs.  The  Spirit's  work  of  comfort  and  sancti- 
fication  is  a  part  of  heaven's  covenant  blessings,  a 
turf  from  the  soil  of  Canaan,  a  twig  from  the  tree  of 
life,  the  key  to  mansions  in  the  skies.  Possessing 
the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  we  have  received  senin  ol 
heaven.  ^^pwgtoti, 

i.  AmatterofooDaeloQinoaL 

(2904.)  It  is  not,  of  course  contended,  that  we 
can  have  absolute  and  demonstrative  certainty  of 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  any  more  than  of 
any  other  fact  which  depends  on  evidence,  and  con- 
sequently admits  of  douot.  We  can  have  as  much 
moral  certainty  as  we  need  for  practice:  ground 
enough  for  hope  to  build  and  joy  to  floutth  om 
Who  doubu  that  he  is  in  health  when  the  pulse 
beats  truly,  and  the  nerves  are  braced,  and  the 
spirits  buoyant,  and  eadi  organ  with  unfelt  regulsxity 
elaborates  its  proper  functions  ?  Questioned  it  msy 
be,  demonstrated  it  cannot  be;  but  we  know  i^ 
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%aA  are  thankful  And  so  there  may  be  evidence 
of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  within  us,  not 
demonstrative,  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  make  tAc 
believer  walk  warilv,  as  one  who  has  received  a 
precious  gift  which  he  is  bound  to  cherish,  and  to 
fill  his  bosom  with  peace  and  thankfiilnfss  and  joj 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^Jacks9H. 

fli  tta  erldenoei. 

(2905.)  The  only  true  test  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  its  sanctifying  influence  on  our  hearts 
and  lives.     It  is  evidenced  only  by  its  effects.    So 
much  indeed  would  appear  to  be  conveyed  to  us 
even  by  the  name  by  which  the  Almighty  Com- 
forter has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  to  us  in 
the  pages  of  His  Word.     The  Spirit,  wvtvita, — the 
imperceptible,  yet  vital  breathy  which  ir,  and  there 
is  life  and  will  and  motion ;  which  departs,  and 
ail  is  cold  and  senseless  and  still  ;—the  impalpable 
and  viewless,  but  powerful  and  beneficent  wind; 
now  rending  the  rocks  and  laying  low  the  forests ; 
now   purifying  the  stagnant    air  or    opening    the 
blossoms  of  spring ;  now  wafting  the  seeds  each  to 
its  appointed  place.    And  thus  it  was  said  by  our 
blessed  Lord  Himself:     "The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
amst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and   whither  it 
goeth ;  so  is  evetpr  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit." 
As  the  vital  prmciple  of  our  material  frame, — 
which  science  may  search  for  but  cannot  detect,  and 
when  it  has  dissected  the  members,  and  analysed 
the  fluids,  and  untied  the  muscles  and  ganglions, 
and  followed  line  by  line  the  delicate  tracery  of  the 
nerves,  is  forced  to  confess  that  it  has  had  to  do  but 
with  the  instruments  and  mechanism  of  the  mys- 
terious power  within, — may  yet  be  recognised  by  a 
child's  intellect,  in  the  Are  of  the  eye,  the  force  of  the 
arm,  and  the  immediate  certainty  with  which  action 
follows  on  the  determination  of  the  will ;  so  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
Hb  people,  though  secret  itself, — the  presence  of 
the  Invisible — ^is  (Dsceniible  by  its  effects. 

'-^Jackson. 

T.    THB  WITNESS  OF  THE  SPIRIT* 

1.  yazlaUft^  y«t  nal. 

(3906.)  The  witnessing  of  the  Spirit  admits  of 
degrees  ;  as  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  at  one 
time  more  powernil  and  manifest  than  at  another, 
so  mj^  the  soul's  persuasion  of  its  adoption  by  it 
be.  At  one  time  He  acts  so  powerfully  as  that  all 
fears  and  doubts  are  banbhed ;  at  another  time  it 
may  not  be  so  clear,  but  much  overclouded,  and  vet 
accompanied  with  some  degrees  of  persuasion  that 
Christ  is  theirs,  even  though  faith  be  weak.  A  rich 
man's  window  may  be  wider  than  a  poor  man's, 
and  so  the  sun  may  make  his  house  the  more  light, 
that  the  things  wiihin  it  may  be  better  discerned  ; 
but  the  poor  man  may  really  enjoy  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  see  what  is  in  his  house;  so  the 
poorest,  the  weakest  believer  may  know  the  Spirit 
Lath  shined  into  his  heart,  as  well  as  others  that 
enjoy  brighter  beams  thim  he  hath  been  acquainted 
with.  ^Erskine^  1685-1752. 

(2907.)  Do  ttot  wonder  if  that  evidence  of  which 
we  speak  vaiv  and  change  in  its  clearness  and  force 
in  your  own  hearts.  **  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  a^inst  the  flesh."  Do  not 
think  it  cannot  be  genume  because  it  is  variable. 


There  is  a  sun  in  the  heavens,  but  there  are 
heavenly  lights,  too,  that  wax  and  wane  ;  they  an 
lights,  they  are  in  the  heavens,  though  they  change. 

'—Mcularen, 

*t.  An  erldanoe  of  tiM  divine  mlision  of  Christ. 

(2908. )  Abundance  of  honest,  holy  souls,  do  live 
in  the  fervent  love  of  God  and  in  hatred  of  sLn* 
and  in  sincere  obedience,  in  justice  and  charity  to 
all  men,  and  in  heavenly  desires  and  delights,  who 
yet  cannot  well  dispute  for  their  religion ;  nor  yet 
do  they  need  to  fly  to  believe  as  the  Church  be- 
lieveth,  though  the^  know  not  what  or  why,  nor 
what  the  Church  is.  But  the^  have  that  Spirit 
within  them  which  is  the  hvine  witness  and 
advocate  of  Christ,  and  the  s^  of  God,  and  the 
earnest  of  their  salvation  ;  not  a  mere  pretence  that 
the  Spirit  persuadeth  them,  and  they  Know  not  by 
what  evidence ;  nor  yet  that  they  count  it  most 
pious  to  believe  strongest  without  evidence  when 
they  least  know  why.  But  they  have  the  Spirit  of 
renovation  and  adoption,  turning  the  very  bent  of 
their  hearts  and  lives  from  the  world  to  God,  and 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  carnality  to  spiri- 
tuality, and  from  sin  to  holiness.  And  this  fully 
assurelh  them  that  Christ,  who  hath  actually  saved 
them,  is  their  Saviour,  and  that  He  who  maketh 
good  all  His  undertaking  is  no  deceiver,  and  that 
God  would  not  sanctify  liis  people  in  the  world  by 
a  blasphemy,  a  deceit  and  lie,  and  that  Christ  who 
hath  performed  His  promise  in  this,  which  is  His 
earnest,  will  perform  the  rest.  And  withal  the 
very  love  to  God,  and  holiness,  and  heaven,  which 
is  thus  made  their  new  nature  by  the  Spirit  of 
Chrbt,  will  hold  fast  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
when  reasoning  otherwise  is  too  weak.  Oh,  what  a 
blessed  advantage  have  the  sanctified  against  all 
temptations  to  unbelief  1  And  how  lamentably 
are  ungodly  sensualists  disadvantaged,  who  have 
depriv^  themselves  of  this  inherent  testimony  !  If 
two  men  were  bom  blind,  and  one  of  them  had 
been  cured,  and  had  been  shown  the  candlelight 
and  twilight,  how  easy  it  is  for  him  to  believe  his 
physician  if  he  promise  also  to  show  him  the  sun* 
m  comparison  of  what  it  is  to  the  other  who  never 
saw  the  light  I      •  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 


HOPE. 

I.  DEPICTED* 

'  (2909.)  Hope  is  m  viigin  of  m  fair  and  clear 
countenance  ;  her  proper  seat  b  upon  earth,  her 
proper  object  b  in  heaven ;  of  a  quick  and  piercing 
eye  that  can  see  the  glory  of  God',  the  mercy  of 
Christ,  the  societv  of  saints  and  angels,  the  joys  of 
paradise,  through  all  the  clouds  and  orbs  ;  as 
Stephen  saw  heaven  opened,  and  Jesus  standing  in 
the  holy  place.  Her  eye  b  so  fixed  on  the  blessed- 
ness above  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  remove 
iL  Faith  b  her  attorney  -  general,  prayer  her 
solicitor,  patience  her  physician,  chanty  her  al» 
moner,  thankfulness  her  treasurer,  confidence  her 
vice-admiral,  the  promise  of  God  her  anchor,  peace 
her  chair  of  state,  and  eternal  glory  her  crown. 

'^Adamif  1653. 
IL   ITS  INFLUENCE, 

1.  It  la  tlie  spring  and  sonl  of  enterprise. 

(2910.)   Hope  of  salvation  puts  the  Christian 
opon  high  and  noble  exploits,   it  b  a  grace  bom  in 
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pemt  •cHons.  Faith  and  hope  are  the  two  polei 
on  which  all  the  Christian's  noble  enterprises  tarn. 
As  carnal  hope  ezdtes  carnal  men  to  their  achieve- 
ments which  gain  them  any  renown  in  the  world  ; 
so  is  this  heavenly  hope  influential  into  ihe  sainCs 
undertakingt.  What  makes  the  merchant  sell  house 
and  land,  and  ship  his  whole  estate  away  to  the 
other  end  almost  of  the  world,  and  this  amidst  a 
thousand  hazards  from  pirates,  waves,  and  winds, 
but  hope  to  get  a  greater  bv  this  bold  adventure  ? 
What  makes  the  daring  soldier  rush  into  the  furious 
battle  upon  the  very  mouth  of  death  itself,  but  hope 
to  snatch  honour  and  spoil  out  of  its  jaws?  Hope 
is  his  helmft,  shield,  and  all,  which  makes  him 
bugh  in  the  face  of  all  daneer.  In  a  word,  what 
makes  the  scholar  beat  his  brains  so  hard,  some- 
times with  the  hazard  of  breaking  them,  by  over- 
straining his  parts  with  too  eager  and  hot  a  pursuit 
of  teaming,  but  hope  of  commencing  some  degrees 
higher  in  the  knowledge  of  those  secrets  in  nature 
that  are  locked  up  from  vulgar  understandings? 
who  when  he  hath  attained  his  desire,  is  paid  but 
little  better  for  all  his  pains  and  study,  that  have 
worn  nature  in  him  to  the  stumps,  than  he  is  that 
tears  the  flesh  off  his  hands  and  knees  with  creeping 
up  some  craggy  mountain  which  proves  but  a 
barren,  bleak  place,  to  stand  in,  and  wraps  him  up 
in  the  clouds  from  the  sight  of  others,  leaving  him 
little  more  to  please  himself  with  but  this,  that  he 
can  look  over  other  men's  heads,  and  see  a  little 
further  than  they.  Now  if  these  peddling  hopes  can 
prevail  with  men  to  such  fixed  resolutions  for  the 
obtaining  of  these  poor,  sorry  things,  which  borrow 
part  of  their  gofxlness  from  men^  fancy  and  ima- 
gination, how  much  more  effectual  must  the  Chris- 
tian's hope  of  eternal  life  be  to  provoke  him  to  the 
achievement  ol  more  noble  exploits  I 

— Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(391 1.)  Hope  is  the  very  spring  that  sets  all  the 
wheels  agoing.  Who  would  preach  if  it  were  not  in 
hope  to  prevail  with  poor  sinners  for  their  conver- 
sion and  confirmation  ?  Who  would  prav,  but  for 
the  hope  to  prevail  with  G<xl  ?  Who  would  believe, 
or  obey,  or  strive,  or  suffer,  or  do  anything  for 
heaven,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  that  be  hath  to 
obtain  it  ?  Would  the  mariner  sail,  and  the  mer- 
chant adventure,  if  they  had  not  hope  of  safetv  and 
success  ?  Would  the  husbandman  plough,  and  sow, 
and  take  pains,  if  he  had  not  hope  of  increase  at 
harvest  ?  Would  the  soldier  fight,  if  he  hoped  not 
for  victory  ?  Surely  no  man  doth  adventure  upon 
known  impossibilities.         — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2912.)  Once  on  a  time,  certain  strong  labourers 
were  sent  forth  by  the  great  King  to  level  a  primeval 
forest,  to  plough  it,  to  sow  it,  and  to  brine  to  him 
the  harvest,  fhey  were  stout-hearted  and  strong, 
and  willing  enough  for  labour,  and  much  they 
needed  all  their  strength  and  moreu  One  stalwart 
labourer  was  named  industry— consecrated  work 
was  his.  His  brother  Patience^  with  thews  of  steel, 
went  with  him,  and  tired  not  in  the  longest  days 
under  the  heaviest  labours.  To  help  them  they  had 
Zeal,  clothed  with  ardent  and  indomitable  enerp;y. 
Side  by  side  there  stood  his  kinsman  Self-denial, 
and  his  friend  Importunity.  These  went  forth  to 
their  labour,  and  they  took  with  them,  to  cheer 
thd/  toils,  their  well-beloved  sister  Hope ;  and  well 
it  was  they  did,  for  they  needed  the  music  of  her 
consolation  ere  the  work  was  done,  for  the  forest  trees 


were  huge,  and  demanded  manj  stnrdy  blows  of 
the  axe  ere  they  would  fall  prone  upon  the  grooDd. 
One  by  one  the  giant  forest  kings  were  overthrown, 
but  the  labour  was  immense  and  incessant  At 
night  when  they  went  to  their  rest,  the  day's  work 
always  seemed  so  light,  for  as  they  cn»sed  tiie 
threshold.  Patience,  wiping  the  sweat  from  lus 
brow,  would  be  encouraged,  and  Self-denial  wou^d 
t)e  strengthened  by  hearing  the  sweet  voice  of  Hope 
within  singing,  "God  wiU  bless  us,  God,  even  oar 
own  God,  will  bless  us.*'  They  felled  the  lofty 
trees  to  the  music  of  that  strain ;  they  cleared  the 
acres  one  by  one,  they  tore  from  their  sockets  the 
huge  root^  they  delved  the  soil,  they  sowed  the 
corn,  and  waited  for  the  harvest,  often  much  dis- 
couraged, but  still  held  to  their  work  as  by  silvet 
chains  and  eolden  fetters  by  the  sweet  souixl  of  the 
voice  which  chanted  so  constantly,  **God,  even 
our  own  God,  will  bless  us."  They  never  couki 
refrain  from  service,  for  Hope  never  could  refrain 
from  song.  They  were  ashamed  to  be  discouraged, 
they  were  shocked  to  be  despairing,  for  still  the 
voice  rang  clearly  out  at  noon  and  eventide.  **  God 
will  bless  us,  God,  even  our  own  God,  will  bless 
us."  You  know  the  parable,  you  recognise  the 
voice :  may  you  hear  it  in  your  souls  to-day  I 


S.  n  rsUivM,  nutatni^  aad  oomforta  in  «flto> 

(2913.)  Hope  is  indeed  the  rattle  which  nattae 
did  provide  to  still  the  froward  crying  of  the  food 
chUa,  man.  FeUiham^  1668k 

(2914.)  Hope  is  the  handkerchief  that  God  puts 
into  His  peoples'  hands  to  wipe  the  tears  from  their 
eyes,  which  their  present  troubles,  and  long  stay  ol 
expected  merdes,  draw  iirom  them. 

^Gurnatt^  1617-167^ 

(2915.)  Hope  breaks  the  alaY>aster-box  of  the 
promise  over  the  Christian's  head,  and  so  diffusetb 
the  consolations  thereof  abroad  the  soul,  which  /lice 
a  precious  ointment,  have  a  virtue  as  to  exhilarate 
and  refresh  the  spirit  in  its  faint ings,  so  to  tieal  the 
wounds,  and  remove  the  smart,  which  the  Chris- 
tian's poor  heart  may  feel  from  its  afllictioiL  "  Hope 
makeUi  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts." 

'-.'CmrmtU^  1617-16791 

(2916.)  This  hope  of  salvation  supports  the  soul 
in  the  greatest  afflictions.  The  Christian's  patience 
is,  as  it  were,  his  back,  on  which  he  bears  his 
burdens ;  and  some  afflictions  are  so  heavy  that  he 
needs  a  broad  one  to  carry  them  well.  But  if  hope 
lay  not  the  pillow  of  the  promise  between  his  back 
and  his  burden,  the  least  cross  will  prove  unsupt 
portable:  therefore  it  is  called  "The  patience  of 
hope.*'  — Gumall,  1617-1679. 

(2917.)  What  the  sponge  is  to  the  cannon  when 
hot  with  often  shooting  in,  that  is  hope  to  the  sool 
in  multiplied  afflictions ;  it  cools  the  spirit,  and 
meekens  it,  that  it  doth  not  fly  to  pieces,  and  break 
out  into  distemper'd  thought  or  words  again tt  God. 

— Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(2918.)  Hope  fills  the  afflicted  sool  with  such 
inwsird  joy  and  consolation,  that  it  can  laugh  wfaik 
tears  are  in  the  eye,  sigh  and  sing  all  in  a  breath; 
it  is  called  "  the  rejoicing  of  hope"   (Heb.  iiL  6). 
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HOPE. 


,  _  ifiotds  more  jor  than  in  affliction  ; 

it  is  OD  a  wnxerf  cloud  that  the  nin  paints  those 
cnrlcMBs  colotus  in  the  rainbow.  We  *'  rejoice  In 
the  hope  of  ^oiy*  and  not  only  so,  but  we  gloij 
In  tribulation/*  -^GumaU,  i6i  7-1679. 

(1^919.)  A  religioiii  hope  does  not  only  bear  up 
tlae  mind  under  her  sufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice 

—Addisoftf  1673-1719. 


(292a)  Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt  upon 
in  usage,  and  looks  like  a  handsome  defiance  of  a 
misfortune  ;  as  who  should  say,  You  are  somewhat 
tioabletome  now,  but  I  shall  conquer  you. 

— Jeremy  Collier^  1650-1736. 

(3931.)  Hope  is  necestaiy  in  evety  condition. 
The  miseries  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  or  captivity, 
^ronld,  without  this  comfort,  be  insupportable ;  nor 
docs  it  appear  that  the  happiest  lut  of  terrestrial 
existence  can  set  us  above  the  want  of  this  general 
blessing ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it,  would  not  still 
be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated  and  delighted  by 
the  expectation  of  some  new  possession,  of  some 
enjoyment  yet  behind,  by  which  the  wish  shall  be 
at  last  satisfied,  and  the  heart  filled  up  to  its 
mtmost  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  falladons,  and  promises 
what  it  seldom  gives ;  but  its  promises  are  more 
valuable  than  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom 
frustrates  us  without  assuring  us  of  recompensing 
the  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

— Z>r.  S,  Johnson^  1 709-1784. 

S.  It  rastalni  in  tlia  eonflieto  aad  temptations 
aritfe. 

(3923.)  As  the  whole  use  of  the  anchor  is  to  hold 
hex.  the  ship  in  one  sure  and  certain  place,  notwith- 
standing all  tempests  and  waves  beating  against  it, 
because  it  entereth  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea, 
there  taking  fant  hold  :  even  so  the  principal  use  of 
hope  is  to  enter  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God,  and  to  hold 
fast  our  souls  there  with  Him,  notwithstanding  all 
the  waves  and  tempests  of  Satan,  sin,  and  con&m- 
nation  do  beat  daily  and  continually  against  them. 

— Cawdray^  1609^ 

(2923.)  Like  a  valiant  captain,  in  a  losing  battle, 
hope  is  ever  encouraging  man,  and  never  leaves 
him  till  they  both  expire  together.  It  is  almost  as 
the  air  by  which  the  mind  doth  live. 

^FeUtham,  1668. 


4  n  tnahlM  a 


to  tea  h«l]tftol  to  hlB  follow- 


(2924.)  The  man  who  carries  a  lantern  in  a  dark 
night  can  have  friends  all  around  him,  walkine 
safely  by  the  help  of  its  rays,  and  he  not  defrauded. 
So  he  who  has  the  God-given  light  of  hope  in  his 
breast  can  help  on  many  others  in  this  world's  dark- 
ness, not  to  hM  own  loss,  but  to  their  precious  gain. 

-^Beecher. 

OL  We  diODld  tiMrafim  pzay  that  It  may  be 
tncTMsed  In  HI. 

(2925.)  There  are  many  Christians  who,  all  their 
life  long,  carry  their  hope  as  a  boy  carries  a  bird's 
nest  containing  an  unfledged  bird  ihat  can  scarcely 
peep^  much  k»  sing — a  poor,  fledgeless  hope. 


IIL   HOW  AND    WliY  A   CHRISTIAN  HOPS 
IS  TO  BE  ATT  At  NED. 

(2926.)  There  are  persons  that  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  hope ;  and  aAer  they  have  once  resolved 
that  they  will  live  a  Christian  life,  it  never  enters 
their  head  that  they  are  going  to  do  anything  else, 
or  that  there  can  be  but  one  result.  They  say, 
*'  If  a  man  comes  to  me,  I  will  not  cast  him  out ; 
and  when  I  go  to  Christ,  He  will  not  cast  me  out " 
They  consider  it  a  settled  thing.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumptuous sometimes ;  but  when  persons  are  soundly 
converted,  it  is  not.  Then  it  is  eminently  Gospel- 
like. A  man  says  to  his  creditor,  **  I  owe  you  a 
debt,  and  I  am  utterly  unable  to  pay  it  You  hold 
my  note.  It  lies  against  my  industry.  I  do  not 
see  how  I  am  going  to  get  along."  "  Well,*'  says 
the  creditor,  "  I  will  cancel  that  debt  $ "  and  be 
takes  the  note,  and  dashes  his  pen  across  it,  and 
hands  it  to  the  man.  And  you  cannot  persuade  the 
man  that  he  any  longer  owes  the  debt  He  knows 
that  it  is  cancelled,  and  that  that  is  the  end  of  it 

Now  a  man  says,  "  I  owed  Christ  a  debt,  and 
could  not  pay  it ;  but  Christ  has  cancelled  it,  and  it 
cannot  stand  against  me  any  longer."  Then  he  acts 
as  if  he  really  believed  that  it  was  cancelled.  Is 
not  that  sensible  ?  Is  not  that  Christian  ?  Another 
man  says,  '*  I  should  like  to  do  just  so,  but  I  can- 
not. I  do  not  know  what  is  the  reason.  Some- 
times, when  I  go  to  the  prayer-meetings,  and  sing 
sweet  Christian  hymns,  and  hear  the  brethren  pray, 
I  get  lifted  into  this  joyful  experience ;  but,  I  do 
not  know  whv,  the  next  morning  I  feel  worse  than 
I  did  before.  There  are  a  ereat  many  persons  who 
are  of  a  vine-like  nature,  and  who  depend  for  their 
religious  support  on  the  influences  that  are  exerted 
upon  them  by  stronger  Christians.  And  when  they 
are  left  to  themselves,  they  are  like  vines  that, 
having  fallen,  are  trailing  on  the  ground. 

Many  persons  do  not  know  how  to  feed  themselves 
spiritually.  When  food  is  presented  to  them  by 
others,  they  see  it,  and  are  nourished  by  it ;  but  the 
moment  others  cease  to  present  it  to  them,  they 
cease  to  perceive  it  and  to  be  benefited  by  it  They 
have  not  the  power  to  minister  it  to  themselves. 
They  are  unable  without  help  to  gain  these  views  ; 
and,  failing  to  have  the  views,  they  fail  to  have  that 
experience  of  peace  which  is  the  result  of  them. 

— Beecher. 

IV.   CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  ITS  EXERCISE. 

1.  We  shonld  remember  that  many  of  the  hopeo 
we  cheilah  are  baseless  and  lUusory. 

(2927.)  Our  hopes,  I  see,  resemble  much  the  son, 
That  rising  and  declining  casts  large  shadows ; 
But  when  his  beams  are  dress'd    in    mid-da 

brightness. 
Yields  none  at  all :  when  they  are  farthest  from 
Success,  their  gilt  reflection  does  display 
The  largest  show  of  events  fair  and  prosp'rous. 

-^Chapman. 

S.  We  ahoold  not  sot  ovr  hopes  on  too  distant 
otiJeots. 

(2928.)  It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by 
Horace,  that  we  should  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any- 
thing in  life  which  lies  at  a  ^eat  distance  from  us. 
The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  here 
makes  such  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
The  grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  object 


HOPE. 
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vliich  we  reach  ftfter.  Where  one  man  llYes  to 
enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view,  ten  tbonaand  are 
cut  off  in  t£e  pursuit  of  it. 

'-^AddUon^  1672-1719. 

t.  We  Hionld  not  permit  ofur  liopM  to  bMome 
•xtniTacuLt  or  Idle. 

(2929.)  If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to 
possess,  we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a 
greater  dmm  and  shadow  than  it  really  is. 

— Addison^  1672-1719. 

(293a)  Used  with  due  abstinence,  hope  acts  as 
m  neahhiul  tonic ;  intemperately  indulged,  as  an 
enervating  opiate.  The  visions  of  future  triumph 
which  at  first  animate  exertion,  if  dwelt  upon  too 
Intensely,  will  usuq>  the  place  of  the  stem  realiiy  ; 
and  noble  objects  will  be  contemplated,  not  for 
their  own  inherent  worth,  but  on  account  of  the 
day-dreams  they  engender.  Thus  hope,  aided  by 
imagination,  makes  one  man  a  hero,  another  a 
somnambulist,  and  a  third  a  lunatic ;  while  it 
renders  them  all  enthusiasts.    — Sit,,  J,  Siiphm, 

4.  We  ibonld  test  its  reaUty. 

(2931.)  How  many  Christians  there  are  who 
have  a  hope  which  lasts  only  until  they  need  to 
use  it  I  How  many  persons  there  are  who  are  able 
to  sustain  sorrow  until  sorrow  comes  upon  them  1 
How  many  there  are  who  trust  in  God  until  they 
have  occasion  to  trust  in  Him  1 

Do  you  recollect  the  scene  in  Don  Quixote  in 
which  the  immortal  knight  put  upon  himself  a  helmet 
made  of  pasteboard?  That  helmet  being  smitten 
and  pierced  by  a  sword,  he  sewed  it  up  again,  and 
would  not  part  with  it,  but  in  his  insanity  wore  it, 
and  felt  that  he  had  an  all*sufllicient  helmet  on  his 
head.  Are  there  not  many  Don  Quixotes  among 
men,  who  put  on  armour  that  looks  very  well  till 
some  sword  or  spear  is  thrust  into  it,  but  which 
then  is  found  to  be  like  the  pasteboard  helmet  that 
went  to  pieces  the  moment  it  was  touched  ?  If  we 
are  to  have  a  piety  that  shall  sustain  us  in  the  flood 
and  in  the  fire  ;  if  we  are  to  have  a  faith  that  shall 
be  an  all-sufficient  armour  by  day  and  by  night,  the 
year  round,  and  from  year  to  year,  we  must  have 
one  that  is  made  up  of  something  better  than  mere 
pasteboard  instruction  or  a  paper  belief^ 

(2932.)  It  is  <^uite  in  vain  for  any  of  us  to  have  a 
hope  in  God  which  b  valid  only  in  the  fair  hour  of 
prosperity  and  of  health.  When  an  anchor  is  thrown 
overlxMird,  if  it  floats  in  the  stream  it  is  useless. 
No  anchor  is  of  any  use  whatsoever  to  a  ship  that 
cannot  by  its  cable  go  down  to  take  hold  of  the 
firm  bottom,  and  thai,  taking  hold  of  it,  is  not  able 
to  keep  the  ship.  If  when  the  storm  beats,  if  when 
the  whole  concentrated  fiiry  of  the  storm  beats  on 
the  ship,  the  anchor  holds  it,  that  is  an  anchor 
worth  having.  Woe  to  the  mariner  whose  anchor 
breaks  in  the  time  of  testing  I  If  you  have  a  hope 
that  is  good  when  you  are  young,  when  you  are 
prosperous,  and  when  you  are  happy,  but  does  not 
nold  you  when  you  are  sick,  when  you  are  cast  out, 
when  you  are  bereaved  and  discouraged,  when  life 
is  taken  away  from  you — if  you  have  no  hope  that 
hohls  you  then,  you  have  got  nothing  at  all.  An 
anchor  that  not  only  deceives  men  wiih  the  appear- 
ance of  safety,  but  that  gives  way  in  the  hour  of  I 


danger,  b  worse  than  none  at  all— a  hope  that  boMt 
a  man  when  he  does  not  need  holding,  but  breala 
when  he  does.  '•^Bmher. 

V.   ITS  DISAPPOIHTMBNTS. 

(2933.)  The  setting  of  a  ^reat  hope  is  like  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  The  brightness  of  our  life  is 
gone,  shadows  of  the  evening  fall  around  us,  and 
the  world  seems  but  a  dim  reflection  itself,— a 
broader  shadow.  We  look  forward  into  the  coming 
lonely  night :  the  soul  withdraws  itself.  'Wmosl 
stars  arise,  and  the  night  is  holy.     — Longfdkm, 

(2934.)  It  is  when  our  budding  hopes  ate  nipped 
beyond  recovery  by  some  rough  wind,  that  we  are 
the  most  disposed  to  picture  to  ourselves  what 
flowers  they  might  have  borne  if  they  had  flourished. 

— Ditkeni. 

(2935*)  Hope  b  the  ruddy  morning  of  joy,  re- 
collection is  its  golden  tinge  ;  but  the  btter  is  woot 
to  sink  amid  the  dews  and  dusky  shades  of  twilight; 
and  the  bright  blue  day  which  the  former  promises, 
breaks  indeed,  but  in  another  world,  and  wiih 
another  sun.  — RkhUr, 

▼I.  A  HOFE  THAT  WILL  NOT  BE  DIS- 
APPOINTED, 

(2936.)  The  supreme  hope  of  seeing  Christ  s 
a  hope  that  will  never,  never  be  disappointed. 
Many  hopes  we  cherish  that  are  disappointed; 
many  purposes  we  form  that  have  to  be  broken  o£ 
In  fact,  my  brethren,  human  life  is,  after  all,  a  pile 
of  fragments  or  half-built  towers ;  and  there  are 
few  of  us  who  have  attained  to  anything  like  mature 
years  whose  hearts  may  not  be  compared  to  the 
graveyards,  where  lie  entombed  many  earthly 
dreams,  the  objects  of  young  ambition,  as  well  ss 
many  plans  and  pursuits  uiat  we  once  followed 
eagerly,  but  are  now  ashamed  of,  or  perhaps  have 
abandoned  to  take  up  fresh  courses  altogether.  Bu^ 
my  friends,  the  hope  of  the  Bridegroom's  coming 
is  a  hope  that  will  never  fail  us,  a  hope  that  we 
never  need  relinquish,  and  of  which  we  shall  never 
despair.  As  our  life-star,  it  shall  lead  us  on,  like 
the  star  which  guided  the  wise  men,  and  never 
disappear  till  it  actually  brings  us  to  the  vision  of 
Christ.  ^IL  W.  Furrai, 


HUMILITY. 

I.   IN  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS. 

L  Hot  In.  nnder-ratliiff  onraeiTBa. 

(2937.)  Humility  doth  no  more  require  that  t 
wise  man  think  hb  knowledge  equal  with  a  fool's, 
or  ignorant  man's,  than  that  a  sound  man  take  him* 
self  to  be  sick.  ^-Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(2938.)  If  a  man  does  not  take  notice  of  that 
excellency  and  perfection  that  b  in  himsell^  how 
can  he  be  thankful  to  God,  who  b  the  author  of  all 
excellency  and  perfection  ?  Nay,  if  a  man  hath  ioo 
mean  an  opinion  of  himself,  it  will  render  him 
unserviceable  both  to  God  and  man. 
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HUMIUTY. 


9.  But  in  not  ovsr-Talvliiff  oiindTM. 

(2939.)  Humility  consbts  not  in  wearing  metn 
dothes,  and  going  softly  and  labmissively,  but  in 
opinion  of  thyself. 


—Jeremy  Taylor,  161 2-1667. 

(2940.)  By  humility  I  mean  not  the  abjectness  of 
a  base  mind  ;  but  a  prudent  care  not  to  over-value 
winelves  upon  any  account. 

— Grew^  1607-1698. 

(3941.)  What  do  yon  esteem  yourself  before  God  ? 
Doubtless  nothing.  It  is  no  great  humility  in  a 
fly  to  esteem  itself  nothing  in  comparison  to  a  moun- 
tain ;  nor  for  a  drop  of  water  to  hold  itself  nothing 
tn  comparison  of  the  sea ;  nor  for  a  spark  of  fire  to 
bold  itself  nothing  in  respect  of  the  sun.  But 
humility  consists  in  not  esteeming  ourselves  above 
others,  and  in  not  desiring  to  be  so  esteemed  by 

'^Francis  eU  Sala^ 


XL   ITS  CHARACTBRISTICS. 

1.  It  la  not  solf-oonidoai. 

(2942.)  In  spiritual  graces  let  Uf  stndy  to  be 
great,  and  not  to  know  it,  as  the  fixed  stars  are 
every  one  bigger  than  the  earth,  yet  appear  to  us 
less  than  torclies.  — Adams,  1653. 

(2943.)  Those  persons  who  do  most  good  are 
least  conscious  of  it.  The  man  who  has  but  a 
single  virtue  or  charity  is  very  much  like  the  hen 
that  has  but  one  chicken.  That  solitary  chicken 
calls  forth  an  amount  of  clucking  and  scratching 
that  a  whole  brood  seldom  causes.         — Beecher. 

t.  It  dBUgbts  In  pxtvmajr. 

(2944.)  Pride  loves  to  climb  up,  not  as  Zaccheus 
to  see  Christ,  but  to  be  seen  himself.  '*  The  fool " 
(Solomon  tells  us)  "  hath  no  delight  in  understand- 
ing, but  that  hb  heart  may  discover  itself."  Pride 
would  be  somebody,  and  therefore  comes  abroad  to 
court  the  multitude,  whereas  humility  delights  in 
privacy ;  as  the  leaves  do  cover  and  shade  the* fruits, 
that  some  hand  must  gently  lift  them  up  before  they 
can  see  the  fruit :  so  shoulii  humility  and  a  holy 
modesty  conceal  the  perfections  of  the  soul,  till  a 
hand  of  Providence  by  some  call  invites  them  out. 

'^Uuniall,  161 7-1679. 

(2945.)  Hast'thon  passed  by  the  hedgerow  at 
eventide,  and  has. a  delicious  fragrancy  been  all 
/  about  thee,  and  thou  knewest  not  whence  it  came  ? 
Hast  thou  searched  and  found  the  sweet  violets 
hidden  beneath  its  leaves,  and  known  that  it  was 
that  which  eave  its  odours  to  the  air  around  thee  ? 
Thus  should  the  Christian  make  sweet  the  place  6f 
his  abode  with  the  perfume  of  his  good  deeas  ;  and 
thus,  in  all  humility,  should  he  endeavour  to  remain 
unnoticed  himself.  When  thou  seest  the  hungry 
fed,  and  the  naked  clothed,  the  sick  man  visited, 
and  the  widow  comforted — search,  and  thou  shalt 
find  the  flower  whence  all  this  odour  arose  :  thou 
shalt  find  full  often  that  the  Christian  hath  been 
there  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ* 

SaUer. 

IIL   IS    CONSTANTLY    EXEMPLIFIED    IN 
THE  WISE  AND  GOOD. 

(2946.)  See  how,  in  the  fanning  of  this  wheat, 
the  lullest  and  greatest  grains  lie  ever  the  lowest ; 


^ 


and  the  lightest  take  up  the  highest  place.  It  b 
no  otherwise  in  morality :  those  which  are  most 
humble  are  fullest  of  grace;  and  ofttimes  these 
have  most  conspicuity  which  have  the  lea^  sub- 
stance. To  affect  obscurity  or  submission  is  base  and 
suspicious ;  but  that  man,  whose  modesty  presents 
him  mean  to  his  own  eyes  and  lowly  to  others,  is 
commonly  secretly  rich  in  virtue.  Give  me  rather  ^ 
a  low  fulness  than  an  empty  advancement. 

— Hall,  1 574- 1 656. 

(2947.)  True  goodness  b  proved  like  true  balm  ; 
for  as  balm,  when  dropped  into  water,  if  it  sinks 
and  rests  at  the  bottom  ts  accounted  the  most  excel- 
lent and  precious ;  so^  would  you  know  whether  a 
man  be  truly  wise,  learned,  or  generous,  observe 
whether  his  qualifications  tend  to  humility,  modesty, 
and  submission,  for  then  they  shall  be  good  indeed  ; 
but  if  they  swim  on  the  surface,  and  strive  to 
apppur  above  water,  thev  shall  be  so  much  the  less 
true  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  appear. 

-De  Sales. 

(294S.)  Samuel,  the  judge  and  high  priest  ol 
Israel,  one  day  visited  the  school  of  the  prophets 
at  Gibeah,  which  he  had  founded  ;  and  rejoiced  at 
the  progress  which  the  pupils  of  the  prophets  had 
made  in  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  the  art  of 
playing  the  lute,  and  in  songs.  Among  them  was  ^ 
a  youth,  named  Adoniah,  the  son  of  M  ilcha,  who 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Samuel ; — for  his  counte- 
nance was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  was  full  of  strength  and  sweetness.  But  his 
heart  was  filled  with  pride  and  empty  delusion,  be- 
cause he  was  superior  to  others  in  knowledge  and 
understanding.  He  fancied  himself  wiser  than 
seven  sages,  and  behaved  haughtily  towards  his 
teachers,  and  his  lips  were  full  of  empty  words  and 
of  conceit.  The  judge  of  Israel  had  compassion  on 
the  boy  Adoniah,  for  he  loved  him  more  than  the 
rest,  because  he  was  full  of  wisdom  and  fair  to  look 
upon.  Therefore  Samuel  said,  **  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  has  chosen  this  boy  to  be  a  prophet  in  Israel ; 
but  he  strives  against  Him,  and  will  mar  His  work.*' 

Then  Samuel  led  forth  the  youth  into  the  moun- 
tains, to  a  vineyard  which  lay  towards  Ramah. 
And  l)ehoidy  it  was  the  time  that  the  vine  was  in 
bloom. 

Then  Samuel  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said, 
"Adoniah,  what  seest  thou?"  Adoniah  answered, 
"  I  see  a  vineyard,  and  I  inhale  the  sweet  odour  of 
blossoms."  And  Samuel  said,  "Approach  and 
examine  the  flower  of  the  vine." 

The  youth  obeyed,  and  answered,  "It  is  a 
tender  little  6ower,  simple  and  humble."  Then 
Samuel  answered,  and  said,  "  And  yet  it  produces 
God's  fruit,  to  gladden  man's  heart,  and  to 
strengthen  his  body  and  make  it  fair.  Adoniah, 
thus  IS  the  pleasant  vine  in  the  time  of  its  bioom, 
before  it  brings  forth  the  delicious  fruit.  Remember 
the  vine  in  the  days  of  thy  blooming  youth  ! " 

And  Adoniah,  the  son  of  Milcha,  kept  all  these 
words  of  Samuel  in  his  heart,  and  henceforth  he 
walked  with  humble  and  gentle  spirit.  Then  all 
men  loved  Adoniah,  and  said,  **  The  Spirit  of  God- 
is  come  upon  the  youth." 

And  Adoniah  increased  in  wisdom  and  beauty, 
and  became  a  man  like  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa  and 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  his  name  was  praised 
in  Israel*  '  */l  A.  Krummaeher. 
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HUMILITY. 


(S949.)  The  highest  piety  being  ever  mssociated 

(     with  the  deepest  humilhy,  true  rehgton  is  like  that 

--^    sweetest  of  all  sinking  birds,  the  skylark,  which,  with 

the  lowest  nest   out  highest  wing,  dwells  on  the 

ground,  and  yet  loart  to  the  skies.        '^Guthrie, 

IV.   ITS  IMPORTANCB. 

1.  ItlStlMfOllIuUtlOIIOfOIUlSllMltilUffMtcr. 

(2950.)  As  a  building  is  so  much  the  stronger  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  same  is  laid  deeper:  even 
so  the  groundwork  of  Christian  philosophy  is  un- 
feigned humility,  and  the  deeper  the  same  is  settled 
in  our  hearts,  the  surer  and  more  permanent  will 
the  building  of  our  religion  be.  — Oiwdray^  1609. 

2951.)  A  heart  full  of  pride  Is  but  a  vessel  full 
of  air;  this  self-opinion  must  be  blown  out  of 
us  before  saving  knowledge  be  poured  into  us. 
Humility  is  the  knees  of  the  soul,  and  to  that 
posture  the  Lamb  will  open  the  book ;  but  pride 
stands  upon  tiptoes,  as  if  she  would  snatch  the 
book  out  of  Christ's  hand  and  unclasp  it  herself. 
The  first  lesson  of  a  Christian  is  humility ;  and  he 
that  hath  not  learned  the  first  lesson  is  not  fit  to 
take  out  a  new.  — Adams,  i^SS- 

(2952.)  Humility  Is  the  first  lesson  we  learn  from 
reflection,  and  self-distrust  the  first  proof  we  give  of 
having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

^  Ztmmtrmamtt  172&-1795. 

^^  • 

(2953.)  True  humility,  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
system,  is  the  low,  but  deep  and  firm,  foundation 
of  all  real  virtue.  Burke^  1 728- 1 797. 

8.  It  Is  AlMMAnMj  naoMiaxy  to  ovr  aooeptaaoe 
wlthOod. 

(2954.)  Humility  is  all  important  in  Christian 
morality.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  change  every 
apparently  good    action    into    a    really   Christian 

taction,  and  to  make  it  acceptable  wtth  God.  It  i.s 
like  the  cipher  at  the  right  hand  of  a  figure,  nothing 
in  itself,  but  yet  increasing  tenfold  the  value  of  that 
with  which  it  is  connect^.  It  is  the  salt,  giving 
savour  to  otherwise  tasteless  food.  Yet  we  some- 
times see  men  actually  proud  of  their  right  feelings 
or  right  actions,  and  thereby  vitiating  them  alto- 
gether. — Cotton. 

t.  It  qnalillat  iu  for  tlio  rMoptUm  of  graoo. 

(^55')  ^^o^  promises  His  grace  to  the  humble, 
and  therefore  tfiere  must  be  something  in  humility 
that  disposes  men  for  grace.  This  heavenly  rain  in 
this  difiers  from  the  natural,  that  it  falls  chiefly  in 
the  lower  places,  whereas  that  falls  indiflferently. 
But  herein,  however,  it  resembles  the  natural  rain, 
that  however  it  falls,  yet  it  stays  and  lodges  in  the 
lower  grounds,  in  the  valleys,  which  also  is  the 
chief  place  for  springs  and  fountains,  according  to 
that  observation  of  the  Psalmist :  "  He  sendeth  the 
springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills." 
Now  to  these  valleys,  both  St.  Austin  and  St.  Ber- 
nard compare  the  humble  and  low-spirited  man.  So 
St.  Austin  :  "If  they  are  humble,  they  are  valleys, 
they  take  what  is  infused  and  do  not  let  it  go.  If 
water  falls  upon  a  high  place,  it  runs  down  and 
falls  off;  but  if  upon  a  concavous  and  low  place, 
it  is  there  received,  and  there  it  stands."  He  might 
have  further  added, — and  enriches  it,  and  makes  it 
fruitfuL    And  so  it  is  with  the  hearts  of  humble 


men,  those  spiritual  valleys,  they  receive  the  gnos 
of^  God  and  keep  it  (there  being  nothing  m  the 
spirit  of  humility  that  is  offensive  to  tiie  Spirit  of 
God,  that  grieves  or  provokes  Him  to  depart) 
and  l)eing  thus  under  the  standing  and  remainins 
influences  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  they  grow  fruitfu 
with  it,  and  abound  in  every  good  word  and  woric ; 
and  so,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  *'  The  valleys  also  an 
covered  over  with  com  ;  they  shout  for  joy.*' 

— N^nis^  1707. 
4.  It  onnoblOB  our  natnn. 

(29^6.)  The  humble  man  is  a  lowly  valleT, 
sweetly  planted  and  well  watered  ;  the  proud  man  s 
earth,  whereon  he  tramples,  but  secretly  full  of 
wealthy  mines,  more  worth  than  he  that  walks  over 
them  ;  a  rich  stone  set  in  lead ;  and  lastly,  a  true 
temple  of  God  built  with  a  low  roof. 

—Hall^  1574-1656. 

(2957.)  Humility  leads  to  the  highest  distinctioi^ 
because  it  leads  to  self-improvement.  Study  your 
own  characters ;  endeavour  to  learn  and  to  supply 
your  own  deficiencies ;  never  assume  to  yourselves 
Qualities  which  you  do  not  possess;  combine  all 
this  with  energy  and  activity,  and  you  cannot  pre- 
dicate of  yourselves,  nor  can  others  predicate  of  yoa, 
at  what  point  you  may  arrive  at  lasL 

^Sir  BemjamiM  Bf9dk» 


5.  It  Is  tho  llfo  of  Iini7«r. 

(2958.)  Well,  Christian,  if  thon  wooldst  keep 
thy  soul  awake,  take  heed  thou  losest  not  the  sense 
of  thy  wants.  Begging  is  the  poor  roan*s  trade; 
when  thou  beginnest  to  conceit  thyself  rich,  then 
thou  wilt  be  in  danger  of  ceasing  to  bq?,  that  is,  to 
pray.  — Gumall^  ^Ij^i6fj9, 

C  Itlitliosaf^tfiiaraoraUtkoTirtiiei. 
(2959.)  Humility  is  the  chain  of  the  chaplet  of 
all  the  virtues.  — Vianitey, 

(296a)  Humility  is  not  only  a  viitae  in  itself,  but 
a  vessel  to  contain  other  virtues :  like  emben^ 
which  keep  the  fire  alive  that  is  hidden  under  it 

— Adams,  1653. 

V.  ITS  INFLUESCE  ON  THE  CHAEACTEE 
AND  LIFE. 

1.  It  promotM  gTOWtli  iB  gnoiL 

(2961.)  As  a  tree,  the  more  deeply  it  b  rooted  ia 
the  earth,  the  taller  it  groweth  :  even  so,  a  man,  the 
more  humble  he  is,  the  higher  doth  the  Lord  exalt 
him.  ^-Cawdray.  1609^ 

(2962.).  Where  do  the  rivers  run  that  fertilise  oar 
soil — is  it  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill  ?  No  I  in  the 
vales  beneath.  If  you  would  have  "the  river 
whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God  "  to 
run  through  your  hearts,  and  enrich  them  to  Hit 
glory,  you  must  abide  in  the  vale  of  humility. 

S.  It  makes  men  oonto&tod. 

(2963.)  As  light,  where  it  is,  cannot  but  shlne^ 
nor  fire  choose  but  bum,  so  where  humility  is,  it 
will  make  a  man  frame  himself  thereto  within  and 
without  In  his  mind,  to  take  up  lowly  thoughts 
and  desires;  without,  to  acquamt  himself  with 
words  and  all  courses  which  suit  with  the  lowliness 
of  his  mind.  A  bladder  when  it  is  full  of  wind 
does  swell  so  big  that  we  cannot  grip  it  in  oor 
hand,  but  when  the  wind  is  pressed  or  let  out,  it  if 
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a  tnall  matter,  and  is  easUy  contained  in  a  little 
compass ;  so  pride  does  so  puff  up  a  man  that  he 
sweUs  bi^  at  heart,  loolcs  big,  speaks  big,  and  is 
hardly  satisfied  with  any  honour.  But  when  humility 
comes,  that  presses  out  that  wind  by  which  the 
heart  was  swollen,  and  then  a  man  sets  much  less 
by  himself,  and  is  lowly  in  his  words  and  loolcs, 
and  can  make  himself  equal  with  those  of  low 

— Bayne^  161S. 


(2964. )  The  humble  know  it  is  much  easier  to  obey 
than  govern,  and  that  the  valleys  are  the  most  fruit- 
ful grounds,  and  that  it  is  the  cedars  and  mountain 
trees  that  are  blown  down,  and  not  the  shrubs,  and 
that  a  low  condition  aflfordeth  not  only  more  safety, 
but  more  leisure  and  quietness  to  converse  with 
God,  and  that  it  is  a  mercy  that  others  may  be 
employed  in  his  preservation,  and  keeping  the  walls, 
and  watching  the  house,  while  he  may  follow  his 
work  in  quietnei«  and  peace ;  and  therefore  willingly 
payeth  honour  and  tribute  to  whom  it  is  due. 

— ^««/^,  - 1615-1691. 

t.  II  makes  men  tliaiikftiL 

(2965.)  Objects  seem  large  or  little  according  to 
the  medium  through  whidi  they  are  viewed.  In 
the  microscope,  what  a  remarkable  change  they 
undergo  I  The  humble  moss  rises  into  a  graceful 
tree ;  the  beetle,  armed  for  battle,  flashes  in  golden 
or  silver  mail ;  a  grain  of  sand  swells  into  a  mass  of 
lock ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mountain  looked 
at  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope  sinks  into 
a  mole-hill,  and  the  broad  lake  contracts  into  a  tinv 
pooL  Even  so,  according  as  we  look  at  them,  with 
the  eyes  of  self-condemning  humility,  or  of  self- 
righteous  pride,  God's  mercies  seem  great  or  little. 
For  example,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  passing  one 
day  near  a  cottage,  was  attracted  to  its  door  by  the 
sound  of  a  loud  and  earnest  voice.  It  was  a  bare 
and  lonely  dwelling ;  the  home  of  a  man  who  was 
childless,  old,  and  poor.  Drawing  near  this  mean 
and  bumble  cabin,  the  stranger  at  length  made  out 
these  words,  *'  This,  and  Jesus  Christ  too  1  this, 
and  Jesus  Christ  too  I "  as  they  were  repeated  over 
and  over  in  tones  of  deep  emotion,  of  wonder,  grati- 
tude, and  praise.  His  curiosity  was  roused  to  see 
what  that  could  be  which  called  forth  such  fervent, 
overflowing  thanks.  Stealing  ne^,  he  looked  in  at 
the  patch^  and  broken  window ;  and  there  in  the 
form  of  a  grey,  bent,  worn-out  son  of  toil,  at  a  rude 
table,  with  hands  raised  to  God,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  some  crusts  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  sat  piet^, 
peace,  humility,  contentment,  exclaiming,  "This, 
and  Jesus  Christ  too  I"  ^Uutkru. 

C  It  makM  mm  lUMfWL 

(2966.)  The  boughs  which  are  best  laden  with 
fruit  hang  downwards,  and  we  can  with  the  most 
case  gather  the  fruit  from  them ;  high  trees  are 
commonly  fruitless,  and  what  grows  on  them  is 
\  hard  to  come  by  ;  it  hangs  tio  high  above  our  reach. 
So  have  we  more  good  of  the  humble,  as  who  have 
most  good  in  them,  and  do  communicate  it  to  us. 
Such  as  are  proud  have  for  the  most  part  least  true 
good  in  them,  or  look  so  high,  that  the  fruit  they 
bear  cannot  be  reached  by  God's  poor  people. 

— Baynt^  1618. 

(2967.)  A  Christian  minister  said,  *'  I  was  never 
of  any  use  until  I  found  out  that  God  did  not  make 
me  for  a  great  man.** 


VL    MOir  IT  IS  TO  BE  ATTAINED. 

(296S.)  Let  us  bring  ourselves  to  greater  lights 
than  our  own  ;  that  is,  oft  come  into  the  com- 
pany of  those  that  have  greater  grace  than  ourselves. 
The  stars  give  no  light  when  the  sun  is  up.  The 
stars  are  something  in  the  night,  but  they  are  no- 
thing in  the  day.  And  those  that  are  conceited  of 
their  own  excellences,  when  they  come  into  the 
presence  and  company,  and  converse  with  those 
that  are  better  than  themselves,  their  spirits  fall 
down,  they  are  abased.         —Sibbes^  i577-'635« 

(2969.)  A  sight  of  God's  glory  humbles  :  Elijah 
wrapped  his  face  in  a  mantle  when  God's  glory 
pa^ed  by.  "Now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee,  where- 
fore I  abhor  myself"  (Job  xliL  5).  The  stars  vanish 
when  the  sun  appears.  — iVatson,  1696. 

(297a)  The  creature  never  appears  so  pitiful  and 
inconsiderable  as  when  it  views  itself  with  one  eye» 
and  its  Creator  with  the  other. 

Everything  is  more  apparent  as  it  stands  com- 
pared with  its  opposite.  Man  is  but  a  weak  and  a 
contemptible  thing  at  the  best;  but  much  more 
contemptible,  if  compared  to  an  angel,  and  yet  in- 
finitely and  inconceivably  more  despicable  must  he 
be,  if  compared  to  God.  A  glowworm  signifies  little 
if  compared  but  to  a  candle ;  but  set  it  before  the 
stars,  consider  it  in  emulation  with  the  sun  and 
the  ruling  lights  of  heaven,  and  what  a  silly  ridicu- 
lous thing  must  it  appear  1 

While  men  consider  nothing  but  themselves,  they 
may  grow  proud  and  conceited :  for  little  things 
may  be  valued  by  those  who  never  saw  greater. 
He  that  never  saw  the  day,  may  admire  and  dote 
upon  his  lamp.  But  consideration  and  experience 
of  great  things  reduces  and  degrades  little 
matters  to  their  own  proper  dimensions.  "  Those 
that  measure  themselves  by  themselves"  (says  the 
apostle)  "are  not  wise."  For  when  we  make  a 
thing  its  own  measure,  it  b  impossible  to  discover 
any  defect  in  it.  But  bring  it  to  another  thing  that 
excels  and  outshines  it,  and  then  we  shall  quickly 
see  how  much  a  tree  is  taller  than  a  shrub,  and  a 
royal  palace  greater  and  nobler  than  a  oottntry 
cottage. 

Men  are  enamoured  with  their  own  reason  ;  but 
let  them  compare  it  with  omniscience,  and  it  is 
nothing.  They  perhaps  value  themselves  upon  their 
dominion  over  these  inferior  things;  but  what  is 
all  their  grandeur  to  the  royalty  and  universal 
empire  of  Providence  ?  what  is  their  policy  to  the 
wisdom  of  Him  that  governs  the  world  and  "charges 
the  very  angels  with  folly  ?"  It  is  impossible  for  a  f 
man  that  frequently  and  seriously  thinks  of  God  j 
to  value  himself.  ^Wm^,  1633-1716.      ^ 


(2971.)  Religion,  and  that  alone,  teaches  absolute 
humility  ;  by  which  I  mean  a  sense  of  our  absolute  , 
nothingness  in  the  view  of  infinite  greatness  And  ' 
excellence.  That  sense  of  inferiority  which  results 
from  the  comparison  of  men  with  each  other  is  often 
an  unwelcome  sentiment  forced  upon  the  mind, 
which  may  rather  embitter  the  temper  than  sofien 
it :  that  which  devotion  impresses  is  soothing  and 
delightful  The  devout  man  loves  to  lie  low  at  the 
footstool  of  his  Creator,  because  it  is  then  he  attains 
the  most  lively  perceptions  of  the  Divine  excellence, 
and  the  most  tranquil  confidence  in  the  divine 
favour.  In  so  august  a  presence  he  sees  all  di» 
tinctions  lost,  and  all  Vemg*  reduced  to  the  samo 
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lev«L  He  looka  at  his  superion  without  envy,  and 
his  inferion  without  contempt :  and  when  from  this 
elevation  be  descends  to  mix  in  society,  the  con- 
viction of  superiority  which  must  in  many  instances 
be  felt  is  a  calm  inference  of  the  understanding,  and 
no  longer  a  busyt  importunate  passion  of  the  heart. 

--Robirt  HaU^  1764-XS31. 

'  (2972.)  Persons  pray  that  they  may  be  humble. 
Here  is  a  big,  strong  man  who,  in  the  morning, 
prays  that  he  may  be  humble  through  the  day  ;  and 
in  order  to  make  it  more  eflfectual,  while  kneeling 
he  puts  his  head  dear  down  in  his  chair ;  and  in 
order  to  make  it  still  more  eflfectual,  he  talks  in  an 
official  voice.  When  his  prayer  is  finished,  he  gets 
up  and  straightens  himself,  and  goes  to  his  store, 
and  storms  about  his  business.  He  is  not  going  to 
see  things  go  to  rack  and  ruin  because  nob(xly  feels 
responsible.  And  the  man  quite  forgets  his  prayer. 
He  leaves  that  for  God  to  take  care  of.  When  he 
comes  home  at  night  he  has  some  mournful  feelings 
about  the  way  in  which  he  has  conducted  himself 
through  the  day.  And  the  next  morning  he  prays 
for  humility  again.  The  experience  of  the  previous 
day  is  repeated.  At  night  his  feelings  are  mellowed 
down  once  more  (for  men  almost  always  have  the 

frace  of  humility  when  they  are  sleepy);  and  so 
e  gets  through  another  night. 
Now,  the  fault  did  not  lie  in  the  fiext  that  the 
man  prayed  God  to  make  him  humble.  The  fault 
lay  in  this,  that  he  thought  the  prayer  relieved  him 
from  the  responsibility  of  training  himself — from 
the  necessity  of  the  yoke  and  the  harness.  Men 
pray  for  meekness,  and  yet  when  they  are  brought 
into  circumstances  which  call  for  the  exercise  of 
meekness  they  forget  their  prayer.        — Beecher. 

VII.  DEEPENS  AS  GRACE  INCREASES. 

(2973')  They  who  climb  lofty  mountains,  find  it 
safest,  the  higher  they  ascend,  the  more  to  bow 
and  stoop  with  their  bodies  ;  and  so  does  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  teach  the  saints,  the  higher  they  get  in 
their  victories  over  corruption,  to  bow  lowest  in 
humility.  — GumaU,  161 7-1679. 

(2974.)  When  the  com  is  nearly  ripe  it  bows  the 
head  and  stoops  lower  than  when  it  was  green. 
When  the  people  of  God  are  near  ripe  for  heaven, 
they  grow  more  humble  and  self-denying  than-  in 
^  the  wiys  of  their  first  profession.  The  longer  a 
laint  grows  in  the  world,  the  better  he  is  still  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  heart  and  his  obligations  to 
God ;  both  of  which  are  very  humbling  things. 
Paul  had  one  foot  in  heaven  when  he  called  him- 
self the  chiefest  of  sinners  and  least  of  saints. 

A  Christian  in  the  progress  of  his  knowledge  and 
grace  is  like  a  vessel  cast  into  the  sea — the  more 
It  fills,  the  deeper  it  sinks.    — Flavel^  1 630-1 691. 

VIII.  ITS  COUNTERFEITS. 

(2975.)  Many  are  humbled  that  are  not  humble ; 
many  are  cast  down  that  have  proud  hearts  still,  as 
Pharaoh  had.  "^ibbe^,  1577-1635. 

(2976.)  Let  iron  be  broken  into  pieces,  ^et  still  it 
remains  hard  :  so,  a  heart  may  be  broken  in  pieces, 
and  yet  remain  hard  and  unhumbled.  But  true 
humility  is,  when  the  soul  is  melted,  so  as  to  run 
into  this  gospel  mould ;  so  as  to  receive  Christ,  and 
walk  in  Him.  Jirshtu^  1685-1752. 


IX   ITS  WISDOM, 

(2977.)  Let  us  acquire  that  height  which  conei 
by  humility.  Let  us  look  into  the  nature  of  hamaa 
things,  that  we  may  kindle  with  the  longing  desire 
of  the  things  to  come ;  for  in  no  other  way  is  it 
possible  to  become  humble,  except  by  the  love  ol 
what  is  divine,  and  the  contempt  of  what  is  present 
For  just  as  a  man  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  king- 
dom, if,  instead  of  that  purple  rob^  one  offers  him 
some  trivial  compliment,  will  count  it  to  be  nothing; 
so  shall  we  also  laugh  to  scorn  all  things  present,  if 
we  desire  that  other  sort  of  honour. 

Do  ye  not  see  the  children,  when  in  thdrplay 
they  make  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  heralds  precede 
them,  and  lictors,  and  a  boy  marches  in  the  midst 
in  the  general's  place,  how  cliildish  it  all  is  ? 

Just  such  are  all  human  affairs.  Yea,  and  moie 
worthless  than  these :  to-day  they  are,  and  to- 
morrow they  are  noL  Let  us  therefore  be  above 
these  things ;  and  let  us  not  only  not  desire  them, 
but  even  be  ashamed  if  any  one  hold  them  forth  to 
us.  For  thus  casting  out  the  love  of  the>e  things, 
we  shall  possess  that  other  love  which  is  Divine, 
and  shall  enjoy  immortal  glory. 

— Ckrysottom^  347-407* 

(2978.)  I  will,  in  things  not  weighty,  snbuit 
freely ;  the  purest  gold  is  the  most  ductile ;  it  ii 
commonly  a  good  blade  that  bends  well  If  I 
expect  disadvantage,  or  misdoubt  the  conquest,  I 
think  it  good  wisdom  to  give  in  soonest ;  so  shall  it 
be  more  honour  to  do  that  willingly,  which  wiiJb 
stiffness  I  cannot  but  hazard  on  compulsion.  I  had 
rather  be  accounted  too  much  humble  than  esteemed 
a  little  proud  ;  the  reed  is  better  that  bends  and  is 
whole,  than  the  strong  oak  that,  not  bending, 
breaks.  If  I  must  have  one,  give  me  an  incon- 
venience, not  a  mischief  felUham^  166& 

(2979.)  Remember,  therefore,  that  though  thou  be 
a  vessel  of  mercy,  it  is  the  fountain  that  filleth  thee, 
and  not  thyself.  Thou  canst  scarce  more  dishonour 
thy  qualifications  and  actions,  and  consequently 
thyself,  than  to  say  they  are  thine  own,  and  ori- 
ginally from  thyself.  For  sure  all  that  is  thine, 
and  from  thee,  will  be  like  thee;  and  therefore 
must  be  weak  and  bad  as  thou  arL  Whenever 
therefore  thou  gloriest  in  thy  graces,  do  it  but  as 
the  beggar  glorieth  in  his  alms,  that  ascribes  all  to 
the  giver ;  or  as  the  patient  glorieth  in  his  cure,  that 
ascnbeth  all  to  God  and  the  physician ;  or  as  t 
condemned  rebel  doth  glory  in  a  pardon,  which  he 
ascribeth  to  the  mercy  of  his  prince. 

^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

X.    ITS  REWARDS. 

1.  Tli«  Inheritance  of  the  aarth  (Matt  ▼.  5.) 

(29S0.)  To  be  humble  to  superiors  is  duty;  to 
equals,  is  courtesy  ;  to  inferiors,  is  nobleness ;  and 
to  all,  safety ;  it  being  a  virtue  that,  for  all  her  low- 
liness,  commandeth  those  souls  it  stoops  to. 

Sir  T.  More,  1480-X535. 

%  Pardon. 

(2981.)  Humility  b  a  gracious  herb,  and  allayi 
the  wrath  of  God  ;  whereas  pride  provokes  it.  It 
is  recorded  of  an  English  king,  Edward  I.,^  that 
being  exceeding  angiy  with  a  servant  of  his,  io 
the  sport  of  hawking,  he  threatened  him  sharply. 
The  gentleman  answered.  It  was  well  there  was  s 
river  between  them.  Hereat  the  king,  more  in> 
censed*  spurred  his  horse  into  the  depth  of  the 
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river,  not  without  extreme  danger  of  bis  life,  the 
water  being  deep,  and  the  banks  too  steep  and  hi.:h 
for  his  ascending.  Yet  at  last  recovering  land,  with 
his  sword  drawn  he  pursues  the  servant,  who  rode 
as  fast  from  him.  But  finding  himself  too  ill-horsed 
to  outride  the  angiy  king,  he  reined,  lighted,  and 
on  his  knees  exposed  his  neck  to  the  blow  of  the 
king's  sword,  ilie  king  no  sooner  saw  this  but  he 
put  up  his  sword,  and  would  not  touch  him.  A 
aauigerous  water  could  not  withhold  him  from 
violence;    yet  his  servant's  submission  did  soon 

Sicify  him.  Whiles  man  flies  stubbornly  from  God, 
e  that  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind'  posts 
after  him  with  tlie  sword  of  yen<;eance  drawn.  But 
when  dust  and  ashes  humbles  himself,  and  stands 
to  His  mercy,  the  wrath  of  God  is  soon  appeased. 

t.  OnuMu 

(2982.)  Make  a  valley,  receive  the  rain.  Low 
grounds  are  filled,  high  grounds  are  dried  up. 
Grace  is  rain.  Why  dost  thou  marvel  then,  if 
*'  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  unto  the 
lowly  "  ?  Augusiitte,  353-4^ 

(2983.)  The  humble  man  is  the  tree  planted  by 
the  nvers  of  water,  that  brings  forth  his  fruit  in  his 
season,  and  whose  leaf  does  not  wither  (Ps.  i.  3). 
i'or  where  are  the  rivers  of  water  but  in  the  valleys? 
''Surely  in  the  valleys,"  says  Si.  Bernard:  "for 
who  does  not  see,"  says  he,  "that  the  torrents  do 
decline  the  steep  places  of  the  hills,  and  divert  to 
the  middle  lowness  of  the  valley?"  **So  truly,*' 
says  he,  "  God  resists  the  proud,  and  gives  grace  to 
the  humble."  He  thrives  and  prospers  and  is  fruit- 
Inl  in  his  low  but  fat  and  rich  soil,  while  the  proud 
man  on  the  top  of  his  bleak  and  barren  mountain, 
for  want  of  taking  up  or  retaining  this  spiritual 
dew,  dries  up,  hardens,  and  withers.  For  he  is  too 
high  for  the  grace  uf  God,  as  having  no  sense  of  his 
need  of  it,  nor  can  the  Spirit  of  God  xlelight  to 
dwell  with  him^  who  has  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  deviL  — Nartit,  1707. 

4.  Power  With  God. 

(2984.)  Humility  wrestleth  with  God,  like  Jacobs 
•nd  wins  by  yielding;  and  the  lower  it  stoops  to 
the  ground,  the  more  advantage  it  gets  to  obtain 
the  blessing.  — ^</aM»,  I^SS* 

ft.  Eternal  glory. 

(2985.)  Humility  is  a  commodity,  for  which  God 
will  exchange  the  crown  of  glory.  Moses,  David, 
Paul  went  thither  with  this  traffic,  I  am  unworthy  ; 
and  Christ  gave  them  for  it  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

— Adams,  1653. 


HYPOCRITES. 

1.  Their  seif-Meklng: 

(2986.)  Even  as  the  swiftest  hawk,  going  about  to 
seize  the  bird  that  flieth,  as  it  were,  in  the  top  of  the 
air,  doth  not,  when  she  first  seeth  her,  fly  directly  to- 
waitls  her,  but  rather,  with  setting  of  a  compass,  doth 
seem  to  despise  and  to  fly  from  her,  but,  at  the  second 
or  third  flight,  she  goeth  towards  her  with  a  wonder- 
lid  force  and  incredible  swiftness,  to  take  her  in 
the  air  and  to  rend  her  in  pieces :  right  so  do  hy- 
pocrites behave  themselves ;  for  at  the  first  ihey 
will  seem  to  thee  not  to  regard,  but  to  contemn  the 
riches  and  promotions  of  the  world,  but  then  they 
oonnterfcit  a  simplicity,  fowling  for  a  greater  matter 


than  yet  they  see  at  present,  and  reaching  at  some 
higher  dignity  than  the  present  occasion  doth  ofl'er  } 
but  at  the  second  or  third  flight,  when  everything 
doth  answer  their  expectation,  thou  shalt  perceive 
that  with  all  s()eed  and  greediness  they  will  lay  hold 
upon  those  things  whidi  thou  thoughtest  they  had 
contemned.  — Caztfdray,  1609. 

(2987.)  As  rebels  make  their  proclamations  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  and  pirates  intending  to  rob 
merchants  hang  out  the  flags  of  other  nations,  both 
to  scandal  them  and  to  conceal  themselves ;  so  do 
hypocrites  wear  Christian  colours  that  they  may  be 
the  devil's  cozeners.  — AdamSf  1653. 

(2988.)  Cnidius,  a  skilfiil  architect,  building  a 
watch-tower  for  the  king  of  Egypt  (to  discover  the 
dangerous  rocks  by  night  to  the  mariners),  caused 
his  own  name  to  be  engraven  upon  a  stone  in  the 
wall  in  great  letters,  and  afterwards  covered  it  with 
lime  and  mortar,  and  upon  the  outside  of  that  wrote 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Egypt  in  golden  letters,  at 
pretending  that  all  was  done  for  his  honour  and 
glory;  but  herein  was  his  cunning,  he  very  well 
knew  that  the  dashing  of  the  water  would  in  a  little 
time  consume  the  plastering  (as  it  did),  and  then  his 
name  and  memory  should  abide  to  after  generations. 
Thus  there  are  many  in  this  world,  who  pretend  to 
seek  only  the  ^lory  of  God,  the  good  of  His  Church, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  state ;  but  if  there  were  a 
window  to  look  into  their  hearts,  we  should  find 
nothing  there  written  but  self-seeking. 

— Spencer,  1658. 

(2989.)  The  hypocrite  sets  his  watch,  not  by  the 
sun,  that  is,  the  Bible,  but  by  the  town  cl<K:k ; 
what  most  do^  that  he  will  do.  Fax  pofmli  i|  his 
vox  Deu  — GumaU,  161 7-1679. 

a.  Their  Mtl  for  fonu  and  oeremoniei. 

(299a)  Fruit-trees  that  bring  forth  the  fairest 
and  most  beautiful  blossoms,  leaves,  and  shoots^ 
usually  bring  forth  the  fewest  and  least  fruits; 
because  where  nature  is  vigorously  pressing  to  do 
one  work  (spending  its  strength  there),  it  is  at  the 
same  time  weak  about  other  works ;  but  distinct 
and  several  works  of  nature,  in  moderate  degree* 
are  all  promoted  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  another  similitude,  &c.,  whence  we  learn 
that  |;enerally  those  persons  who  are  excessive,  and 
most  curious  about  the  forms  of  duties,  have  least  of 
the  power  of  godliness. 

The  Pharisees  were  excesnvely  careful  about  the 
outside  of  God's  worship :  in  preaching,  praying, 
fasting,  giving  alms,  &c.  But  where  was  sincerity 
all  this  while  r  They  had  the  form,  but  wanted  the 
power  of  godliness,  lliese  were  but  leaves,  buds 
or  blossoms,  but  no  fruits ;  they  were  not  profitable 
to  them  as  to  eternal  advantages.  "Except  your 
righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

S>  it  was  among  us  of  late  years  :  bowing  at  tne 
name  of  Jesus  and  at  the  communion  table,  surplice, 
common  prayer,  &c.  These  and  such  like  were 
pressed  with  all  eagerness  and  strictness.  The 
body  of  religion  was  huge  and  monstrous,  but  with« 
out  a  soul,  or,  if  any,  it  was  lean  and  feeble.  These 
kind  of  persons  are  like  the  Indian  fig-tree  that 
Pliny  spcH&ks  of,  which  had  leaves  as  broad  as  tac^ 
gets,  but  fruits  no  bigger  than  a  bean. 
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This  is  a  foul  lault  among  us  at  this  day ;  some 
men  stand  more  about  the  forms  of  worship  than 
about  the  power  of  it ;  they  look  so  much  after  the 
way,  manner,  and  circumstances,  that  they  almost 
loie  the  substance ;  things  which  are  but  as  husks, 
or  shells  to  the  kernels,  or  as  leaves  In  respect  of 
fruits. 

Some  others  labour  more  for  gifts  than  for  graces, 
for  human  learning  than  for  holiness ;  all  these  are 
guilty  of  the  same  foily,  as  those  who  take  more 
care  about  the  shape  and  fashion  of  the  garment, 
than  the  health  and  soundness  of  the  body ;  or  (to 
use  the  metaphor  in  hand),  they  bring  forth  leaves 
instead  of  fruits,  /and  so  are  unprofitable  trees, 
liable  to  God*s  displeasure  and  cutting  down  eveiy 
moment  — Austm^  1656. 

(2991.)  They  ate  set  upon  excess  of  ceremonies, 
because  they  are  defective  in  the  vital  parts,  and 
should  have  no  religion  if  they  had  not  this..  All 
sober  Christians  are  friends  to  outward  decency  and 
order ;  but  it  is  the  empty  self-deceiver  that  is  most 
for  the  unwarrantable  inventions  of  man,  and 
useth  the  worship  of  God  but  as  a  mask  or  puppet- 
plav,  where  there  is  great  doings,  with  little  life, 
and  to  little  purpose.  The  chastest  woman  will 
wash  her  face ;  but  it  is  the  harlot,  or  wanton,  or 
deformed,  that  will  paint  it.  The  soberest  and  the 
comeliest  will  avoid  a  nasty  or  ridiculous  habit, 
which  may  make  them  seem  uncomely  where  they 
are  not ;  but  a  curious  dress,  and  excessive  care, 
doth  signify  a  deformed  body  or  a  filthv  skin,  or, 
which  IS  worse,  an  empty  soul,  that  hatn  need  of 
such  a  covering.  Consciousness  of  such  greater 
want  doth  cause  them  to  seek  these  poor  supplies. 
The  gaudiness  of  men*s  reli^on  is  not  the  best  sign 
that  it  is  sincere.  Simplicity  is  the  ordinary  attendant 
of  sincerity.  It  hath  long  been  a  proverb,  "  The 
more  ceremony,  the  less  substance ;  and  the  more 
compliment,  the  more  craft." 

^  -^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(2992.)  In  the  carnal  religion  of  the  hypocrite, 
the  outside,  which  should  be  the  ornament  and 
attendant  of  the  inward  spiritual  part,  hath  got  the 
mastery,  and  is  used  in  an  enmity  against  the  more 
noble  part  which  it  should  serve ;  and  much  more 
are  his  human  inventions  and  mixtures  thus  destruc- 
tively employed.  His  bellows  do  but  blow  out  the 
candle,  under  pretence  of  kindling  the  fire.  He  sets 
the  body  against  the  soul,  and  sometimes  the  clothing 
against  both.  He  useth  forms  to  the  destruction  of 
knowledge,  and  quenching  of  all  seriousness  and 
fervour  of  affection.  By  preaching,  he  destroyeth 
preaciiing,  and  prayeth  till  prayer  is  become  no 
prayer,  bu^  the  image  or  carcass  of  prayer  at  the 
best.         ^  ^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

t.  Tlielr  love  of  publicity. 

(2993.)  Though  the  total  neglect  of  secret  duties 
in  religion  speaks  a  person  tu  be  a  hypocrite,  yet 
the  performance  of  duties  in  secret  will  not  demon- 
strate thee  a  sincere  person ;  hypocrisy  is,  in  this, 
like  the  frogs  brought  on  Egypt — no  place  was  free 
from  them,  no  not  their  bed-chambers ;  they  crept 
into  their  most  inward  rooms.  And  so  doth  hypo- 
crisy into  chamber  duties,  as  well  as  public  ;  indeed, 
though  the  places  be  secret  where  such  duties  are 

gerformed,  yet  the  matter  ma^  be  so  handled,  and 
by  some  hypocrites,  that  they  are  not  secret  in 
their  closets ;  like  the  hen  who  goes  into  a  secret  I 


place  to  lay  her  egg,  but  by  her  cackling  tells  sU 
ihe  house  where  she  is,  and  what  she  is  doing. 

Gumall,  1617-16791 

(2994.)  <*  Thou  Shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites,  for 
they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  snd  ia 
the  comers  of  the  street,  that  thqr  may  be  seen  of 
men."  That  they  may  be  seen  of  men  !  He  rings 
the  changes  on  that— exposing  the  pride  and  vanity 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  their  religion.  Ijoud,  ostenta- 
tious, and  unprofitable,  it  was  like  the  brawling, 
noisy,  foaming,  frothy  torrent,  which,  with  a  rock 
for  its  bed  and  barrenness  on  its  banks,  malses  itself 
seen  and  heard.  How  different  genuine,  gradou 
piety  I  Affluent  in  blessings  but  retiring  firon 
observation,  it  has  its  symbol  in  the  stream  that 

fmrsues  a  silent  course,  and,  flashing  out  in  the 
ight  of  day  but  here  and  there,  but  now  and  then, 
is  not  known  but  by  the  good  it  does — the  fiowen 
that  bloom  on  its  banks,  and  the  evergreen  verdare 
which  it  gives  to  the  pastures  through  which  it  winds 
on  its  quiet  path.  Gudkrit, 

C  Often  show  ftdrtr  tbaa  XMl  Cluisttisa. 

(2995.)  Their  worship  is  like  to  counterfeit  money, 
which  is  gilded  outwardly,  but  within  i>  nothing  but 
brass,  or  suchlike  base  stuff,  so  that  all  is  not  g(dd 
that  glitters ;  or  like  the  apples  which  grow  at  the 
Dead  Sea  (where  sometime  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
stood),  which  are  fair  in  colour,  beautiful  in  show, 
but  when  you  come  to  touch  them,  or  to  handle 
them,  they  turn  to  dust  and  cast  out  a  filthy  savour, 
more  unpleasant  to  the  nostrils  than  they  were 
pleasant  before  to  the  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  hypo- 
crites ;  they  appear  beautiful  before  men,  they  love 
to  be  well  thought  of  by  them,  and  have  many  times 
more  glorious  shows  than  others  that  are  moie 
sound  within,  because  they  study  nothing  else  bot 
how  to  get  the  applause  and  praise  of  the  world. 
»  —A/teripi,  161& 

(2996.)  "You  are  very  dull-looking  and  worn," 
said  the  New  Coin  to  an  Old  Shilling, — surveying 
its  ownself  with  much  satisfaction. 

"  When  you  have  had  experience  of  the  worM  as  , 
I  have,  you  will  not  appear  so  fresh  and  bright 
perhaps  as  now.    You  have  all  your  trials  to  come, 
friend  ;  and  I  only  wish  that  you  may  wear  well 
unto  the  end,"  said  the  Old  Shilling. 

*'  You  have  had  many  rough  rubs  in  yoor  time^ 
Judging  from  your  appearance,"  observed  the  New 
Coin  sarcastically. 

"  True,"  replied  the  Old  Shilling, 

"Why,  indeed,  one  needs  to  look  narrowly,  in 
order  to  see  whether  you  are  really  a  shilling  at  all  1 
What  a  contrast  I  am  to  your  smoothness,  vith 
my  legible  inscription  and  prominent  impression," 
remarked  the  New  Coin. 

"  All  with  honest  service,  though,  in  my  own 
case,  as  I  am  thankful  to  say,"  answered  the  Old 
Shilling,  with  humility  notwithstanding.  "Appear* 
ances  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  'Afl 
is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  But,  however  that  may 
be,  this  is  a  fact,  that  all  currenqr  must  be  subjected 
to  trial ;  whilst  sterling  silver  will  always  bear  the 
test  and  be  never  i^ejected  ;  for,  when  through  wear 
and  tear  no  longer  fit  for  its  labouTi  the  Mint  will 
accept  and  receive  it  again." 

The  New  Coin  was  shortly  afterwards  tested  in 
company  with  the  Old  Shilling ;  and  whilst  the 
latter  was  honourably  accepted  as  a  true  coin  of 
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the  realm,  the  other  was  tgnominously  broken  up 
and  destroyed ;  haying  been  discovered  to  be  base 
metal — a  vile  counterfeit ! 

A  daT  is  coming  when  all  men  will  be  "  weighed 
in  the  iMdances,**  and  when  only  the  Just  will  pass 
current.  But  the  character  of  professors  is  now 
iindei]going  examination.  God's  providence  often 
sifts  out  'hypocrites  from  among  genuine  believers ; 
and»  in  the  solemn  language  of  the  prophet,  "  Re- 
probate silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them."  — B<noden, 

8L  Tba  oontanLst  betwaen  w!iAt  tliey  M«ia  and 


(2997.)  As  a  thick  wood,  that  giveth  great  shadow, 
doth  delight  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  greatly  with 
the  variety  of  flourishing  trees  and  pleasant  plants, 
so  that  it  seemeth  to  be  ordained  only  for  pleasure's 
sake,  and  yet  within  is  full  of  poisonful  serpents, 
ravening  wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts  :  even  so  a 
hypocrite,  when  outwardly  he  seemeth  holy  and  to 
lie  well-fnmished  with  all  sorts  of  virtues,  doth 
please  well  the  eyes  of  his  beholders ;  but  within 
nim  there  lurketh  pride,  covetousness,  envy,  and 
all  manner  of  wickednesses,  like  wild  and  cruel 
beasts  wandering  in  the  wood  of  his  heart. 

'-^Cawdray^  l6o(^ 

(399S.)  Like  as  app1e>trees,  which,  in  the  spring- 
time, will  be  fill]  of  goodly  blossoms,  and  will  give 
a  promise  of  much  fruit,  but  when  the  fruit  is  looked 
for,  and  should  be  gathered,  there  is  none  to  be  had 
— they  were  but  bare  leaves  and  idle  blossoms  :  such 
are  hypocrites,  who  will  lift  up  their  hands,  eyes,  and 
voices  towards  heaven  and  God,  and  with  such  godly 
green  leaves  will  make  a  fair  flourish  and  a  beautiful 
show  ;  but  their  hearts  are  surely  set  upon  earthly 
and  transitory  things,  and  are  as  far  from  God  as 
heaven  and  earth  are  distant  one  from  another. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(2999.)  Hypocrites  are  like  pictures  on  canvas, 
they  &OW  fairest  at  farthest  A  hypocrite's  pro- 
fession is  in  folio,  but  his  sincerity  is  so  abric^ed 
that  it  is  contained  in  decimo-sexto,  nothing  in  the 
world  to  upeak  of.  A  hypocrite  is  like  the  Sicilian 
Etna,  flaming  at  the  mouth  when  it  hath  snow  at 
the  foot :  their  mouths  talk  hotlv,  but  their  feet 
walk  coldly.  The  nightingale  hath  a  sweet  voice, 
hut  a  lean  carcass  ;  a  voice,  and  nothing  else  but  a 
voice  :  and  so  have  all  hypocrites. 

(3000.)  They  that  seem  best  to  the  worid,  are 
often  the  worst  to  God  ;  they  that  are  best  to  God, 
seem  worst  to  the  world.  When  the  moon  is  lightest 
to  the  earth,  she  is  darkest  to  heaven  ;  when  she  is 
lightest  to  heaven,  she  is  darkest  to  the  earth.  So 
often  men  most  glorious  to  the  world  are  obscurest 
to  the  divine  approbation;  others,  obscure  to  the 
world's  acknowledgment,  are  principally  respected 
in  God's  favour.  — Adams^  1653. 

(5001.)  Wicked  men  are  like  the  apples  of  Sodom, 
icemin^y  fair  but  nothing  but  ashes  within.  The 
best  of  God's  servants  are  like  sound  apples,  lying 
in  a  dusty  loft  (living  in  a  wicked  world),  gathering 
■och  dust  about  them,  so  that  they  must  be  rubbed 
or  pared  before  they  can  txTeaten.  Such,  notwith* 
itandinfc  are  sincere. 

-^FulUr^  1608-1661. 

(jooa.)  Their  religion  is  only  in  show  and  outside^ 


as  apples  may  be  fiur  to  see  in  the  skin,  but  rotten 
at  the  core.  ^^Manton^  1620-1667. 

(3003.)  It  is  always  winter  with  the  hypocrite  m 
his  formal  lifeless  services,  and  yet  sometime  his  leaf 
doth  never  fall.  He  is  like  the  box-tree  that  knows 
no  fruit,  and  yet  its  leaves  are  always  green. 

— Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(3004.)  The  shops  in  the  square  of  San  ^farco 
were  all  religiously  closed,  for  the  day  was  a  high 
festival  We  were  much  disappointed,  for  it  was  our 
last  dav,  and  we  desired  to  take  away  with  ais  some 
souvenirs  of  lovely  Venice;  but  our  regret  soon 
vanished,  for  on  lookine  at  the  shop  we  meant  to 
patronise^  we  readily  discovered  signs  of  traffic 
within.  We  stepped  to  the  side  door,  and  found 
when  one  or  two  other  customers  had  been  served, 
that  we  might  purchase  to  our  heart's  content,  saint 
or  no  saint.  After  this  fashion  too  many  keep  the 
laws  of  .God  to  the  eye,  but  violate  them  in  the 
heart.  The  shutters  are  up  as  if  the  man  no  more 
dealt  with  sin  and  Satan ;  out  a  brisk  commerce  is 
going  on  behind  the  scenes.  From  such  deceit 
may  the  Spirit  of  Truth  preserve  us. 

(3005.)  In  the  pursuit  of  pastoral  duty,  I  stood  a 
little  while  ago  in  a  cheesemonger's  shop,  and  being 
in  a  fidgety  humour,  and  having  a  stick  in  my  hand, 
I  did  wnat  most  Englishmen  are  sure  to  do,  I  was 
not  content  with  seeing,  but  must  needs  touch  as 
well.  My  stick  came  gently  upon  a  fine  cheese  in 
the  window,  and  to  my  surprise  a  most  metallic 
I  sound  emanated  from  it.  The  sound  was  rather 
hollow,  or  one  might  have  surmised  that  all  the 
tasteholes  had  been  filled  up  with  sovereigns,  and 
thus  the  cheese  had  been  greatly  enriched,  and  the 
merchant  had  been  his  own  banker.  There  was, 
however,  a  sort  of  crockery  jingle  in  the  sound  like 
the  ring  of  a  huge  bread  or  milk  pan,  such  as  our 
country  friends  use  so  abundantly ;  and  I  came  to 
the  veiy  correct  conclusion  that  1  had  found  a  very 
well  got-up  hypocrite  in  the  shop  window.  Mark, 
from  this  time,  when  I  pass  by,  I  mentally  whisper, 
'*  Pottery  ; "  and  the  shams  may  even  be  exchanged 
for  realities,  but  I  shall  l)e  long  in  believing  it.  1  n  my 
mind  the  large  stock  has  dissolved  into  potsherds, 
and  the  6ne  show  in  the  window  only  suggests  the 
potter^s  vessel.  The  homely  illustration  is  simply 
introduced  because  we  find  people  of  this  sort  in 
our  churches,  looking  extremely  like  what  they 
should  be,  yet  having  no  substance  in  them,  so  that 
if,  accidentally,  one  happens  to  tap  them  some- 
where or  other  with  sudden  temptation  or  stem 
duty,  the  baked  earth  gives  forth  its  own  ring,  and 
the  pretender  is  esteemed  no  longer,  ^^purgeon. 

d  Their  knowlodga  Is  oomfortless. 

(3006.)  The  knowledge  of  the  hypocrite  brings 
sniall  joy  and  comfort  with  it,  and  though  it  exceed 
in  measure,  yet  it  cheers  not  the  heart  like  the  least 
knowledge  of  a  sound  Christian  ;  even  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  lawyer  in  the  evidences  of  a  man's  lands 
may  be  greater  than  the  owner's,  but  yet  he  can> 
not  read  them  with  like  comfort,  because  he  hai 
no  right  to  them.  ^^Downame^  1644. 

7.  Their  rtilgloa  Is  only  a  screen. 

(3007.)  The  use  of  the  hypocrite's  religion  is  to 
be  a  screen  betwixt  him  and  the  flames  of  wrath, 
that  would  scorch  him  too  soon,  if  he  were  of  no 
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relij^on  :  and  to  be  to  him  u  a  tent  or  a  penthouse 
to  keep  oflf  the  storms  that  would  fall  upon  him, 
while  he  is  trading  for  the  world,  and  working  for 
the  flesh.     His  religion  b  but  the  sheath  of  his 
guilty  conscience,  to  keep  it  from  wounding  him, 
and  cutting  his  fingers,  while  they  are  busy  in  the 
brutish  service  of  hit  lusts.    It  is  but  a  glove  to  save 
his  skin,  when  he  hath  to  do  with  the  nettles  and 
thoins  of  the  threatenings  of  God,  and  the  thoughts 
of  vengeance,  that  else  would  reach  his  guilty  soul. 
It  is  but  as  his  upper  garment,  to  save  him  from  a 
storm,,  and  then  to  be  laid  by  as  an  unnecessary 
burden,  when  he  is  at  home.    The  hypocrite's  re- 
ligion is  but  as  his  shoe ;  he  can  tread  it  in  the 
dirt,  so  it  will  but  save  his  foot  from  galling.    As  a 
num  that  hath  an  unquiet  scolding  wife  is  fain  to 
speak  her  fair  by  flatteries,  lest  he  should  have  no 
rest  at  home  ;  or  as  a  thief  is  fiun  to  cast  a  crust 
to  the  dog  that  barketh  at  him,  to  stop  his  mouth  ; 
so  is  an  ungodly,  sensual  person  fain  to  flatter  his 
conscience  with  some  kind  of  devotion  and  seem- 
ing  righteousness  that  may  deceive  him  into  a 
belief  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.'    Religion  is  the 
sovereign  in  a  gracious  soul,  and  the  master  in 
an  upright  conscience,  and  ruleth  above  all  worldly 
interests.     But  with  the  unregenerate,  it    is   but 
an  underling  and  servant  that  must  do  no  more 
than  the   flesh  and  the  world  will  give  consent 
to,    and  is  regarded    no  further   than   for    mere 
necessity  ;  and  when  it  hath  done  the  work  which 
the  hypocrite  appointed   it,   it   is  dismissed   and 
turned  out  of  doors.   God  is  acknowledged  and  con- 
fessed by  the  hypocrite,  but  not  as  God.     Christ  is 
believed  and  accepted,  but  not  as  Christ,  but  as  an 
underling  to  the  world,  and  a  journeyman  to  do 
tome  job  of  work  for  a  distressed,  wrangling  con- 
science ;  or  as  an  unwelcome  physician  to  give  them 
a  vomit  when  they  have  taken  some  extraordinary 
surfeit  of  sensual  delight :  when  they  have  fallen 
into  great  afHiction,  or  mto  anv  foul,  disgraceful  sin, 
then,  perhaps  they  take  up  their  prayer-books,  or 
call  upon  Christ,  and  seem  devout  and  very  peni- 
tent.    Bui  their  piety  is  blown  over  with  the  storm. 
The  eflcct  ceaseth  with  the  cause.     It  was  not  the 
love  of  God,  or  of  His  holy  ways  and  service,  that 
set  them  upon  their  devotions,  but  some  tempest  of 
adversity,  or  shipwreck  of  their  estates,  or  friends, 
or  consciences  ;  and  when  the  winds  are  laid,  and 
the  waves  are  still,  their  devotions  cease  with  their 
danger.  ^^BaxUr^  1615-169X. 

t.  TlMlrliiooiistui07l&pnjr«r, 

(3008.)  A  hypocrite,  Job  saith,  will  not  pray 
always ;  he  will  not  always  call  upon  God.  Possibly 
he  may  sometimes  cry  out,  as  a  scholar  nnder  the 
rod,  or  a  malefactor  upon  the  rack,  for  deliverance 
out  of  some  affliction ;  but  when  God  openeth  His 
hand,  and  besloweth  the  mercy,  his  mouth  is  shut, 
and  his  heart  too,  that  you  shall  hear  but  little 
more  of  this  duty. 

If  he  pray  on  his  skkbed,  and  God  raise  him  ap» 
he  leaves  his  prayers  sick  a-bed  behind  him.  His 
prayer  was  but  a  messenger  sent  about  some  parti- 
cular errand;  when  that  is  done,  the  messenger 
retumeth.  As  that  stoiy  of  the  friar  speaketh, 
how,  when  he  was  a  poor  friar,  he  went  ever  sadly 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  but  beine  abbot, 
he  went  merrily,  looking  upward.  One  of  his  com- 
panions asked  hem  the  reason  of  that  alteration  :  he 
answered,  that  he  was  a  common  friar,  he  went 
dejected  by  looking  downward  for  the  keys  of  the 


abbey,  which  now  he  had  found,  and  left  that 
postoie. 

So  when  a  hypocrite  hath  the  temporal  good 
thing  he  desireth — for  that  usually  is  moi>t  desire\) 
by  hmi — he  hath  his  ends,  and  his  pra3rers  an  end 

too.  ^SWMMOCk,    1673. 

9.  Tlifltr  floUy  and  mlMxy. 

(3009.)  As  it  availeth  a  man  nothing  at  all.  to 
the  relief  of  his  poverty,  to  have  false  coin  in  his 
purse ;  it  must  be  good  current  money,  otherwise  it 
doth  the  more  endanger  himself,  and  openeth  a  ^p 
to  his  utter  destruction  :  even  so  a  feir  tongue  with 
a  foul  heart  is  false  coin ;  it  will  help  no  man  if  he 
say  he  hateth  sin,  anci^yet  loveth  it  in  his  heart ;  for 
in  so  doing  he  condemneih  himself,  notwithstanding 
how  many  and  how  good  prayers  he  may  make. 

— Cawdray^  1609U 

(3010.)  Af  a  man  can  have  very  small  comfort 
to  be  thought  by  the  world  to  be  rich  became 
he  hath  a  shop  full  of  wares  and  driveth  a  great 
trade,  when,  m  the  meantime,  he  knows,  poor 
man,  that  he  oweth  much  more  than  he  is  worth; 
or  because  he  maketh  a  counterfeit  show  of  rich 
wares,  whereas  he  hath  nothing  but  empty  boxes 
with  false  inscriptions,  or  but  pieces  of  wood  and 
brickbats  made  up  in  paper  instead  of  silks  or  other 
costly  wares :  so  is  it  with  all  those  that  seem  to  be 
religious,  that  make  a  goodly  show  of  godliness. 
yet,  in  the  meantime,  are  very  bankrupts  in  graces 
and  like  one  of  Solomon's  fools  (Prov.  xiiL  7),  that 
boast  themselves  of  great  riches,  when  they  are, 
indeed,  exceeding  poor.  But  what  get  they  by  it  ? 
What  comfort  reap  they  by  it  ?  None  at  all ;  their 
consciences  bearing  them  witness  that  they  are 
none  such  as  the  world  takes  them  to  be. 

— DoamamtA,  1642. 

« 

(301 1.)  If  thoa  hast  an  angel's  tongue  and  a 
devil's  heart,  thou  art  no  better  than  a  post  In  the 
cross-way,  that  rots  itself  to  direct  others ;  or  a 
torch  that,  having  pleasured  others  with  the  light, 
goes  forth  itself  in  smoke  and  stench. 

^Adamu^  1653. 

(3012.)  The  Jews  covered  Christ's  laoe,  and  then 
buffeted  Him.  So  does  the  hypocrite ;  he  first  says 
in  his  heart,  God  sees  not,  and  then  makes  bold  to 
sin  against  Him.  He  ought  to  say  with  Augustine* 
'*  I  may  hide  Thee  from  mysell,  but  not  myself  from 
Thee."  — GumaU^  161 7-1679. 


(30x3.)  As  a  merchant  in  a  storm  is  loth  to  cast  his 
goods  into  the  sea,  and  therefore  hopes  he  may  save 
himself  and  them,  till  he  and  they  are  drowzicd 
together ;  or  as  a  patient  that  abhors  his  physic,  or 
loves  some  forbidden  thing  too  well,  is  hoping  still 
that  he  may  escape,  though  he  use  the  thing  he 
loves,  and  forbear  the  medicine  which  he  loathes 
till  he  be  past  remedy,  and  he  consents  too  late ;  so 
is  it  often  with  the  self-deceiving  hypocrite :  he 
loves  not  this  strict,  and  holy,  and  heavenly,  and 
self-denying  life,  and  therefore  he  will  hope  that 
God  will  save  him  without  it,  as  long  as  he  is 
religious  in  a  way  that  he  accounts  more  wise^  and 
safe,  and  moderate,  and  comely,  and  suited  to  the 
nature  and  infirmity  of  man.  These  are  his  hope% 
and  to  deceive  his  heart,  by  maintaining  these,  it  ii 
that  he  is  religious,  till  either  grace  convert,  or 
justice  apprehend  him,  and  his  hopes  and  he  am 
swallowed  up  by  convincing  flames  and  utter  desi 
peretion.  — Baxttr^  i6i5-i69i. 


HYPOCRITES. 


(   509    ) 


HYPOCRITE& 


(3014.)  A  inend  had  fitted  two  glasses  into  a 
Uttle  ivory  tube  in  such  a  way  that  any  small  object, 
tike  a  midge  or  other  insect,  when  put  into  it,  and 
▼iewed  through  the  smaller  and  upper  glass,  seemed 
of  enormous  magnitude,  with  all  lU  parts,  however 
diq;iinative,  distinctly  yisible.     If,    however,    the 
tube  was  reversed,  and  the  objects  contemplated 
through  the  larger  glass,   they  then  appeared  to 
shrink  below  the  usuu  size.     Gotthold  looked  upon 
the  contrivance  with  no   ordinary  pleasure^   and 
said :  I  know  not  what  better  name  to  give  this 
instmnent  than  the  magniJUr,     In  my  opinion, 
however,  the  hearts  of  the  proud  and  of  the  hypo- 
critical are  of  the  same  construction.    When  they 
contemplate  what  is  their  own — their  virtues  and 
talents — they  see  through  a  glass  which  self-love 
has  so   artfully  prepared,   that  all  seems  of  vast 
dimensions,  and  they  imagine  that  they  have  good 
reason  to  boast  and  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  gifts.     If,  however,  they  have  occasion  to  look 
at  their  neighbour  and  his  good  points,  they  turn 
the  instrument  upside  down,  and  then  all  seems 
small  and  common-place.     In  like  manner,  their 
own  fiaults  and  vices  they  observe   through    the 
diminishing  glass,  and  reckon  them  very  inconsider- 
able ;  while  Uiey  contemplate  their  neighbour's  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  so  convert  a  midge  into  an 
elephant.     The  greatest  of  all  delusions  in  the 
world  is  that  which  man  voluntarilv  practises  upon 
himself,  and  which  beirays  him  with  his  eyes  open, 
into  pride,  self-esteem,  and  contempt  of  others. 
You  will  own  that  the  heart  of  the  Pharisee,  who 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  mighty  saint,  and  upon 
the  Publican  as  a  brand  fit  for  the  burning,  was  of 
this  description.     I'hat  Pharisee,  however,  has  left 
behind  him  a  numerous  offspring,  and  spread  his 
line  civer  the  whole  earth.     In  fact,   I  do    not 
believe  there  exists  a  man  who  has  not  sometimes 
used  such  an  instrument   in   the  way  we   have 
described.  — Scriver^  1 629- 1 693. 

(3015.)  To  pretend  holiness  when  there  is  none, 
is  a  vain  thing.  What  were  the  foolish  virgins  better 
for  their  blazing  lamps,  when  tliev  wanted  oil? 
Wliat  is  the  lamp  of  profession  without  the  oil  of 
saving  grace  ?  What  comfort  will  a  show  of  holi- 
ness yield  at  last?  >MU  painted  eold  enrich? 
Painted  wine  refresh  him  that  is  thirsty?  Will 
painted  holiness  be  a  cordial  at  the  hour  of  death  ? 
A  pretence  of  sanctification  is  not  to  be  rested  id. 
Many  ships  that  have  had  the  name  of  the  Hope, 
the  Safeguard,  the  Triumph,  yet  have  been  cast 
away  npon  the  rucks ;  so  many  who  have  had  the 
name  o«  saintship,  have  been  cast  into  hell. 

-^IVaison^  1696. 

ItH  Hialrerafk 

(J016.)  Experience  showeth  that  Irish  and 
Coniish  stones,  and  many  other  false  gems,  have 
such  a  lustre  in  them,  and  so  sparkle  like  true 
jewels,  that  a  cunning  lapidary,  if  he  ht  not  careful, 
may  be  cheated  with  them.  Such  are  the  enlight- 
ening graces  which  shine  in  hypocrites:  they  so 
ncarqr  resemble  the  true  sanctifying  and  saving 
paces  of  the  elect,  that  the  m  of  spiritual  wisdom 
Itself  may  mistake  them  it  It  be  not  single  and 
k)ok  narrowly  into  them.     — /m/^,  i  582-1644. 

U.  Hw  eertatstj  off  tliirfr  ultimftU  «sponn«. 

(3017.)  Counterfeit  diamonds  may  sparkle  and 
glitter,  and  make  a  great  show  for  some  time,  but 
their  lustre  will  not  Lst  long ;  and  experience  shows 


that  an  apple.  If  it  be  rotten  at  the  core,  though  it 
have  a  fair  and  shining  outside,  yet  rottenness  will 
not  stay  long,  but  will  taint  the  outside  also.  It  it 
the  nature  of  things  unsound  that  the  corruption 
sta3rs  not  where  it  began,  but  corrupteth  more  and 
more  till  all  be  alike.  Thus  it  is  that  sincerity  tella 
the  Christian,  "  nothing  counterfeit  will  last  long,*^ 
and  that  man  that  hath  a  rotten  heart  towards  God, 
his  want  of  sincerity  will  in  time  be  discovered,  and 
his  outside  be  made  as  rotten  as  his  inside.  Fraud 
and  guile  cannot  go  long  unspied,  dissembling  will 
not  always  be  dissembled,  and  hypocrisy  will  dis- 
cover itself  in  the  end.  — Bond^  1646. 

(3018.)  Hvpocrites  labour  to  seem  saints,  not  tp- 
be  so ;  but  tne  holy  labour  to  be,  more  than  to  seem, 
saints.  The  kite  may  fly  aloft,  but  her  eye  an<i 
mind  is  to  the  earth  :  she  seems  to  be  a  gallant  bird 
at  her  pitch,  till  she  falls  down  upon  a  carrion.  Oh. 
how  the  dissembling  zealot  makes  a  show  to  honour 
Christ  with  his  lofty  profession,  as  if  he  were  alto- 
gether a  man  of  heaven  :  tarry  but  a  little,  throw 
the  bait  of  gloiy  in  his  wav,  and  he  will  stoop  to  * 
carrion,  and  be  taken  with  the  pride  of  his  own 
commendation.  — Adams^  l653> 

(3019.)  Remember  that  a  vessel  of  true  gold  will 
wear  brighter  and  brighter  to  the.  last,  when  a  cup 
which  is  only  gilt  will  grow  paler  and  paler  till  all 
the  gilt  be  off.  ^Swmnack^  1673. 

(3020.)  Hvpocrites  are  certain  to  miscarrv  at 
last ;  so  true  is  that  proverb^  *'  Frost  and  fraud  have 
dirty  ends.** 

The  Christian,  like  a  star  In  the  heavens,  wades- 
through  the  cloud  that  for  a  time  hides  his  comfort ; 
but  the  hvpocrite,  like  a  meteor  in  the  air,  blazeth 
for  a  while,  and  then  drops  into  some  ditch  where 
he  is  quenched.  "The  light  of  the  righteous  re-^ 
joiceth,  but  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  is  put  out." 

Hypocrites  are  like  tops,  that  go  no  longer  thaa 
they  are  whipped  ;  but  the  sincere  soul  is  ever  ready  ^ 
it  doth  not  want  a  will,  but  only  skill  and  strength 
to  act.  —Cunw//,  1617-1679.  • 


(3021.)  God  taught  man  to  make  coats  to  cover 
his  naked  body,  but  the  devil  taught  him  to  weave 
deceit  to  cover  his  naked  soul ;  yet  the  more  subtile 
thou  art  in  concealing  thy  sin,  the  more  egre- 
giously  thou  playest  the  fool.  None  so  shamed  as- 
the  liar  when  found  out,  and  thou  art  sure  to  be. 

— Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(3022.)  There  Is  no  more  difference  betwixt  aa 
hypocrite  and  an  apostate,  than  betwixt  a  green  apple 
and  a  ripe  one  :  oome  awhile  hence,  and  you  will  see 
him  fall  rotten-ripe  from  his  profession.  Judas  a  close 
hypocrite,  how  soon  an  open  traitor?  And  as  fruit 
ripens  sooner  or  later,  as  the  heat  of  the  year 
proves,  so  doth  hypocrisy,  as  the  temptation  is 
strong  or  weak  ;  some  hypocrites  go  longer  before 
they  are  discovered  than  others ;  b^use  they  meet 
not  with  such  powerful  temptations  to  draw  out 
their  corruptions.  — Gumali^  1617-1679, 

(3023.)  Coals  of  fire  cannot  be  concealed  beneath 
the  most  sumptuous  apparel,  they  will  betray  them- 
selves with  smoke  and  flame ;  nor  can  dariing  sins  bo 
kog  hidden  beneath  the  most  ostentatious  profession, 
they  will  sooner  or  later  discover  themselves,  and 
bum  sad  holes  in  the  man*s  reputation.  Sin  needs 
quenching  in  the  Saviour's  blood,  not  concealing 
under  the  garb  of  religion. 


HYPOCRITES. 


(    $io   ) 


HYPOCRITES. 


VL  Tl»TiattjofftlMlrliop«. 

(3024.)  In  the  14th  verae  of  the  8th  chapter  of 
Jobp  we  have  the  hypocrite's  hope  compared  to  "  a 
mider's  ^eb  ; "  a  similitude  of  great  elegance  and 
stgni6canoe  ;  and  we  may  observe  a  great  analogy 
between  the  spider's  web,  and  that  in  a  doulSe 


1st  In  respect  of  the  cnrions  subtilty  and  the 
fine  artificial  composure  of  it  The  spider  in  every 
web  shows  itself  an  artist :  so  the  hypocrite  spins 
his  hope  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  in  a  thin,  fine 
thread.  This  and  that  good  duty,  this  good  thought, 
this  opposing  of  some  gross  sin,  are  ul  interwoven 
together  to  Uie  making  up  a  covering  for  his  hypo- 
cnsy.  And  as  the  spider  draws  all  out  of  its  own 
bowels,  so  the  hypocrite  weaves  all  his  confidence 
out  of  his  own  inventions  and  imaginations. 

sdly.  It  resembles  it  in  respect  of  its  weakness ; 
it  is  too  fine  spun  to  be  strong.  After  the  spider 
has  used  all  its  art  and  labour  in  fhuning  a  web,  yet 
how  easily  is  it  broken,  how  ouickly  is  it  swept 
down  I  So  after  the  hypocrite  nas  wrou||ht  out  a 
ho}ie  with  much  cost,  art,  and  industnr,  it  is  yet  but 
a  weak,  slender,  pitiful  thing.  He  does  indeed  by 
this  get  some  name  and  room  amongst  professors  \ 
he  does,  as  it  were,  hang  his  hopes  upon  the  beams 
of  God's  house.  But  when  God  shall  come  to 
cleanse,  and,  as  it  were,  to  sweep  His  sanctuary, 
such  cobwebs  are  sure  to  be  fetched  down.  Thus 
the  hypocrite,  like  the  spider,  bv  all  his  artifice 
and  labour  only  disfigures  God's  house.  A  hypo- 
crite in  a  church  is  like  a  cobweb  in  a  palace— all 
that  he  is  or  does  serving  only  to  annoy  and  mi** 
become  the  place  and  station  that  he  would  adorn. 

— Stmik,  1633-1716. 

(3025.)  To  show  yet  farther  how  contemptible 
and  vain  a  thing  it  is,  we  have  the  wise  man 
emphatically  comparing  it  to  a  candle,  in  Prov. 
axiv.  20,  where  he  tells  us  that  "  the  candle  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  put  out"  And  what  is  a  candle, 
but  a  diminutive,  dwindling  light  at  best,  made 
only  to  bum  for  a  little  time,  both  shinine  and 
spending  itself  at  once  ;  so  that  although  it  should 
not  be  blown  out,  or  extinguished  by  anv  violent 
accident,  yet  it  would  at  length  go  out  of  its  own 
accord,  and  that  too  with  an  offensive  farewell  left 
behind.  In  like  manner,  though  God  should  not, 
by  any  severe  and  boisterous  dispensation  of  judg- 
ments, forcibly  tear  the  hypocrite  s  hope  out  of  his 
heart ;  yet  through  its  own  native  weakness,  having 
lasted  its  term,  and,  like  a  candle,  having  consumed 
its  little  stock,  it  must  die  away  of  itself. 

Souths  1633-17161^ 

18.  Tlietr  wlekadaasa. 

(3026.)  It  is  fearful  for  a  man  to  bind  two  sins 
together,  when  he  is  not  able  to  bear  the  load  of 
one.  To  act  wickedness,  and  then  to  cloak  it,  is 
for  a  man  to  wound  himself,  and  then  go  to  the 
devil  for  a  plaster.  What  man  doth  conceal,  God 
will  not  cancel.  Iniquities  strangled  in  ^ence 
will  strangle  the  soul  in  heaviness. 

— Adorns^  1653. 

(3027.)  The  door  of  his  month  is  swept  and 

garnished,  and  strewed  with  green  rushes ;  but  in 
is  heart  is  a  whole  legion  of  devils.  The  hypocrire, 
certainly,  is  a  secret  atheist ;  for  if  he  did  believe 
there  was  a  God,  he  durst  not  be  so  bold  as  to 
deceive  Him  to  His  face.  —Adams,  1653. 

(3028.)  Hypocrites  are  like  the  snakc^  which  casts 


her  coat,  but  keeps  her  poison :  they  keep  the  kwe 
of  sin.  -^fiaiwn^  1696L 

li.  Tlielr  puBlslimeiit. 

(3029. )  "  And  whose  trust  shall  be  a  spklcr*s  web  " 
(Job  viiL  14).  The  assuianoe  of  the  hypocrite  Is 
rightly  calleid  like  the  webs  of  spiders,  in  thai  all 
the  pains  and  labour  they  spend  to  acquire  glory, 
the  wind  of  mortality  blows  quite  to  shreds.  For 
as  th^  never  seek  the  things  of  eternity,  they  lose 
together  with  lime  all  temporal  good  things. 

Moreover.it  is  to  be  considered  tliat  spiders  drav 
their  threads  in  a  regular  order,  for  that  hypocrites 
as  it  were  regulate  their  works  by  the  rule  of  dia- 
oemment  The  spider's  web  is  woven  with  paia% 
but  it  is  acatteied  by  a  sudden  blast 

(303a)  The  dissolute  shall  speed  better  than  the 
hypocrite ;  and  lukewarmness  is  more  offensive  to 
God's  stomach  than  frost-coldness.  The  thistle  in 
the  forest  shall  not  fare  so  ill  as  the  barren  fig-tree 
in  the  vineyard.  — Adatm^  1^53- 

(3031.)  Bad  men  may  keep  np  long,  but  wliea 
once  they  fall,  they  cannot  nse  again.  They  are 
like  apples  I  have  seen  hanging  from  a  tree,  roond 
and  fair  as  they  could  be,  but  also  inside  as  rotten 
as  they  could  be.  As  long  as  they  could  swing 
upon  their  stem  they  did  well  enough,  but  when 
they  had  fallen  and  smashed  upon  the  ground,  I 
never  heard  of  their  being  made  good  a]«ples  of 
afterwards.  — Betther. 

(3032.)  The  meteor,  if  it  once  fall,  cannot  be 
rekindled.  When  those  who  once  flashed  befoc« 
the  eyes  of  the  religious  public  with  the  blaze  of  a 
vain  professi(»n  fid!  into  open  and  scandalous  adn. 
it  is  impossible  to  renew  their  gloiy.  Once  break 
the  egg  of  hypocrisy,  and  who  can  repair  the 
damage?  — Spurgntu 

U.  Do  not  dlipco?*  tlM  cslato&M  Of  tmo  platF. 

(3033.)  Will  you  say  that  there  are  no  real  stars, 
because  you  sometimes  see  meteors  fisll,  which  for 
a  time  appeared  to  be  stars?  Will  you  say  that 
blossoms  never  produce  fruit,  because  many  of  them 
fall  off,  and  some  fruit  which  appeared  sound  is 
rotten  at  the  core?  Equally  absurd  is  it  to  say 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  religion,  because 
many  who  profess  it  fidl  away,  or  prove  to  be 
hypocrites  in  heart.  — Pays&m^ 

(3034')  As  to  the  insinuation  of  general  hypocriary, 
the  wretched  charge  got  up  against  all  religion, 
when  some  specious  professor  stands  unmasked 
before  the  world,  how  absurd  it  is  t 

Is  there  no  sound  grain  in  our  bam-yards^  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  chaff? 

Are  all  patriots— Wallace  and  Brace,  Tell,  Russell, 
and  Washington — deceivers  and  liars,  because  soeae 
men  have  villainously  betrayed  their  country  ? 

Is  there  no  bright  honour  in  our  amy,  because 
some  soldiers — the  sweepings,  probably,  of  our  dty 
streets —have  deserted,  left  the  lines  and  leaped 
the  trenches,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ? 

Is  there  no  such  virtue  as  integrity  among 
British  merchants,  because  now  and  Uien  we  hear 
of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  ? 

Because  some  religious  professors  prove  hypo» 
critesi  is  therefore  all  udent  piety  hoUow  hypocrisy? 


JOY. 


(    5ti    ) 


JOY. 


yyr. 

V,  Is  moKV  fhaa  mirtlilUiMHL 

(3035.)  True  joy  is  a  serene  and  sober  motion ; 
and  thry  are  miserably  out  that  take  laughing  for 
rejoicing  :  tiie  seat  of  it  is  within,  and  there  ts  no 
cheerfulness  like  the  retolutions  of  a  brave  mind, 
that  has  fortune  under  its  feet 

—Sttuxa^  B.C.  l—'A.D,  6$. 

&  Tlw  trsBslsiiqy  of  voKUDy  Joys. 

(3036.)  Worldly  joys  are  soon  |[one.  Some  may 
crown  themselves  with  rose-buds,  and  bathe  in  the 
perfumed  waters  of  pleasure,  yet  these  joys  which 
seem  to  be  sweet  are  swift  ;  like  meteors,  they  ^ve 
a  bright  and  sudden  flash,  and  then  disappear.  But 
the  luys  which  believers  have,  are  abiding ;  they 
are  a  blossom  of  eternity,  a  pledge  and  earnest  of 
those  rivers  of  pleasure  whico  run  at  God*s  right 
hand  for  evermore.  — Watson^  1696. 

t.  XsadutyoftlMOIulsllMillftt. 

(3037.)  Christ  takes  no  more  delight  4o  dwell  fai 
A  sad  heart,  than  we  do  to  live  in  a  dark  house. 
Therefore,  let  in  the  light  which  sheds  its  beams 
npon  thee  from  the  promise,  or  else  thy  sweet 
Saviour  will  be  gone.         — Cumall^  161 7-1 679* 

(3038.)  I  desire  the  dejected  Christian  to  consider, 
that  by  his  heavy  and  uncomfortable  life,  he  seemeth 
lo  the  world  to  accuse  God  and  1 1  is  service,  as  if  he 
openly  called  Him  a  rigorous,  hart*    unacceptable 
Master,  and  His  work  a  sad  unple««ant  thing.     I 
know  this  is  not  your  thoughts :  1  know  it  is  your- 
selves, and  not  Giod  and  His  service  that  ofiendeth 
you ;  and  that  yon  walk  heavily  not  because  you 
are  holy,  but  because  you  fear  you  are  not  holy,  and 
because  you  are  no  more  holy.     I  know  it  is  not  of 
grace,  but  for  grace  that  you  complain.     But  do  you 
not  give  too  great  occasion  to  ignorant  spectators 
to  judge  otherwise?    If  you  see  a  servant  always 
sad,  tSat  was  wont  to  be  merry  while  he  served 
another  master,  will  von  not  think  that  he  hath  a 
master  that  displeaseth  him  ?    If  you  see  s  woman 
live  in  continual   heaviness    ever    since    she  was 
Biarried,  that  lived  merrily  before,  will  you  not 
think  that  she  hath  met  with  an  unpleasing  match  ? 
You  are  bom  and  new  bom  for  God's  honour ;  and 
will  you  thus  dishonour   Him   before  the  world? 
What  do  you  fin  their  eyes)  but  dispraise  Him  by 
Vour  very  countenance  and  carriage,  while  you  walk 
before  Him  in  so  much  heaviness?    The  child  that 
still  cries  when  you  put  on  his  shoes  doth  signify 
that  ther  pinch  him,  and  he  dispraiseth  his  meat 
that  makes  a  sour  face  at  it,   and  he  dispraiseth 
his  friend  that  is  always  sad  and  troubled  in  his 
company.     He  that  should  say  of  God,  "  Thou  art 
had,  or  cruel,  and  unmerciful,"  should  blaspheme. 
And  so  would  he  that  saith  of  holiness,  *'  It  is  a 
hid,  nnoleasant,   hurtful  state.*'    How  then  dare 
you  do  tnat  which  is  so  like  to  such  blaspheming, 
when  yoa  should  abstain  from  all  appearance  of 
evil?  ^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3039.)  Much  harm  has  been  done  bv  the  idea 
that  s  certain  gloom,  and  a  restriction  01  the  lively 
emotions,  bear  some  relation  to  piety.  These  bear 
the  same  relation  to  it  that  rust  does  to  the  sword- 
blade— /.Ao' m/ /ir/tf  «r.  Thecommand«  "Beiober," 
does  not  mean,  be  unmirthfoL  — Bttchir. 

(104a)  As  nncerity  b  the  soul  of  sll  graces  sod 


duties,  so  this  delight  is  the  lustre  and  embroidery 
of  them.  — Chameek^  i62S-i68a 

0.  Its  trsnafonnlnc  powsr. 

(3041.)  Joy  is  not  a  fancy,  or  bred  of  conceit; 
but  is  rational,  and  ariseth  from  the  feeling  of  some 
good,  viz.,  the  sense  of  God*s  love  and  favour.  Joy 
is  so  real  a  thing,  that  it  makes  a  sudden  change  in 
a  person ;  it  tums  mourning  into  melody.  As  in 
the  spring-time,  when  the  sun  comes  to  our  horizon, 
it  makes  a  sudden  alteration  in  the  face  of  the  uni* 
verse, — the  binls  sing,  the  flowers  appear,  the  flg- 
tree  puts  forth  her  green  figs ;  everything  seems  to 
reioice  and  put  oft  its  mourning,  as  being  revived 
with  the  sweet  influence  of  the  sun ;  so,  when  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  ariseth  on  the  soul,  it  makes 
a  sudden  alteration,  and  the  soul  is  infinitely  rejoiced 
with  the  golden  beams  of  God's  love. 

— fVaUoHf  1696. 

•.  Blioiild  be  oo&tlniions. 

(3042.)  Rejoice  in  God,  **  although  the  fig-tree 
blossom  not,"  &c.  (Hab.  ill.  17,  18).  Yea,  rejoice 
in  these  hardest  things  as  His  doings.  A  heart  re* 
joicing  in  Him  delights  in  all  His  will,  and  ii 
surely  providing  for  the  most  firm  joy  in  all  estates. 
For  if  nothing  can  come  to  pass  besides  or  a<*ainst 
His  will,  then  cannot  that  soul  be  vexed  that 
delights  in  Him,  and  has  no  will  but  His,  but 
follows  Him  at  all  times  ;  not  only  when  He  shines 
bright  on  them,  but  when  they  are  clouded.  That  ^ 
flower  that  follows  the  sun,  does  so  even  in  cloudy  r 
days ;  when  it  does  not  shine  forth,  yet  it  follows 
the  hidden  course  and  motion  of  it :  so  the  soul  that 
moves  after  God  keeps  that  course  when  Me  hides 
His  face,  is  content,  yea,  is  glad  at  His  will  in  all 
estates,  or  conditions,  or  events. 

^-Ldghion^  1611-1684. 

7.  Its  hindranoss. 

(3043.)  The  reason  why  many  poor  souls  have 
so  little  heat  of  joy  in  their  hearts,  is  that  they  have 
so  little  light  of  gospel  knowledge  in  their  mind. 
The  further  a  soul  stands  from  the  light  of  truth, 
the  further  he  must  needs  be  from  the  heat  of  com- 
fort. — Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(3044.)  Having  once  closed  with  Christ,  thv 
guilt  is  gone,  and  this  spoiled  thy  mirth  before ;  aft 
your  dancing  of  a  child  will  not  make  it  quiet  if  a 
pin  pricks  it ;  well,  now  the  pin  of  guilt  is  taken 
out,  that  robbed  thee  of  the  joy  of  life. 

— Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(3045.)  It  is  onlv  where  there  is  much  &ith  and 
consequent  love  that  there  is  much  joy.  Let  us 
search  our  own  hearts.  If  there  is  but  little  heat 
around  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  no  wonder 
that  the  mercury  marks  but  a  low  degree.  If  there 
is  but  small  faith,  there  will  not  be  much  glad* 
ness.  The  road  into  Giant  Despair's  castle  is 
through  doubt,  which  doubt  comes  Irom  an  absence, 
a  sinful  absence,  in  our  own  experience,  of  the  felt 
presence  of  God,  and  the  felt  force  of  the  venties 
of  His  Gospel.  ^Mackuren* 

a.  mstakss  eonosmlnff  it ! 

(I.)  //  is  not  necessarily  an  immediate  effect  ef 
emuversion, 

(3046.)  There  be  many  persons  who  suppose,  be- 
cause Christianity  is  joy-producing,  that  when  they 
become  Christians  they  will  necessarily  be  jc^'fuL 
They  suppose  that  they  sre  to  take  it  as  they  would 
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nltroas  cnide  ns,  and  that  when  they  have  sucked 
it  in  awhile,  they  will  begin  to  experience  the  in- 
miration  of  joy,  that  they  will  be  lifted  up»  and 
that  they  will  feel  delightfully.  There  are  those 
who  suppose  that  there  is  a  divine  magnificent 
intoxication  which  God  gives  to  the  souls  of  His 
children  ;  ar.d  that  when  the  flash  strikes  them  thev 
will  break  forth  into  rejoicings,  and  say,  "Joy!  ' 
"  Glory  I "  "  Hallelujah  1 "  *'  How  happy  I  am  1 " 
There  are  some  who  nave  such  an  experience  ;  but 
how  long  does  it  last  ?  How  quick  does  the  sudden 
blace  become  sudden  ashes  !  ^^Btecker. 

(2.)  It  will  rwt  be  experienced  or  etmtimued  unless 
ike  conditions  of  joy  arefiufUUd. 

(3047.)  When  you  look  at  the  actual  lives  of 
Christians— even  of  those  who  strive  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  innermost  meaning  of  the  term 
disciples  of  Ckriti,  do  you  find  joy  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  you  find  it  in  any  such  measure  as  to  charac- 
terise them  and  discriminate  them  from  other 
people.  Was  there,  then,  an  impossible  thing 
commanded?  Was  that  commanded  which  could 
not  take  place?    I  think  not. 

Our  florists  make  up  packages  of  seeds,  and  send 
out  for  a  dollar  thirty  kinds,  or  for  two  dollars 
eighty  kinds ;  there  are  directions  that  go  with 
them;  and  every  package  is  labelled,  "&3iEeous 
purple,"  "Exceedingly  beautiful,"  "Remarkably 
fine,"  and  so  on,  referring  to  the  flowers.  Now,  let 
these  seeds  go  into  the  hands  of  some  clumsy  person 
who  perhaps  has  raised  com  and  potatoes,  but  who 
has  never  raised  flowers  ;  and  let  him  plant  them  in 
cold,  wet,  barren  soil,  and  at  an  untimely  season. 
A  few  of  them  will  sprout,  and  will  come  slowly  up, 
pale  and  spindling,  and  will  be  nej^lected,  and  the 
weeds  will  overrun  them  ;  and  when  the  time  for 
blossoming  comes  there  will  be  found  here  and 
there  a  scrawny  plant  with  one  or  two  stingy 
blossoms,  and  men  will  say,  "  Now  we  see  the  out- 
come of  this  pretence.  Look  at  the  labels  on  the 
specimens.  It  is  all  humbug.  The  man  says, 
*  Gorgeous  purple.'  Here  is  what  he  calls  gorgeous 
purpiel  He  says,  *  £xcee<lingly  beautiful.'  That 
IS  his  idea  of  beauty i  He  says,  *  Remarkably  fine.* 
That  is  remarkably /ine^  is  it  ?  "  So  they  go  through 
the  whole  catalogue,  and  say,  "  There  was  the  pro- 
mise, and  here  is  the  fulfilment  1 " 

But  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  way  in  which 
ou  use  the  seed,  tne  manner  in  which  you  plant 
t,  the  skill  that  you  exercise  in  preparing  the  soil 
to  receive  it,  and  the  season  that  ^ou  have  to 
plant  it  in,  have  much  to  do  with  its  successful 
growth  ?  There  are  a  hundred  circumstances  which 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  determining  what 
you  will  actually  get.  It  is  true  that  beautiful 
plants  might  have  been  produced  from  those  seeds. 
They  were  deserving  of  all  the  praise  that  was 
bestowed  upon  them.  There  was  no  deception 
practised  concerning  them.  They  might  have  been 
just  what  they  were  represented  to  be.  But  they 
were  not  what  they  might  have  been,  for  want  of 
knowledge,  for  want  of  skill,  and  for  want  of  the 
right  adaptation  of  conditions  to  ends. 

'Seecker, 

(5048.)  While,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  more 
certain  means  of  enjoying  God  than  of  humbly 
seeking  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  His  commandments, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  more  evanescent 
la  its  nature  than  the  emotion  of  religious  joy,  faith, 
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or  the  like,  unless  it  be  turned  into  a  spring  of 
action  for  God.  Such  emotions,  like  photognipbsi 
vanish  from  the  heart  unless  they  be  fixed.  Work 
for  God  is  the  way  to  fix  them.  Joy  in  God  is  the 
strength  of  work  tor  God,  but  work  for  God  is  the 
perpetuation  of  joy  in  God.  — MaelareM, 

(3.)  Like  all  otkcr  feelings^  it  is  not  utiintermiitfHL 

(3049.)  Mark  the  same  people  that  usually  hare 
the  highest  joys,  and  see  whether  at  other  times 
they  have  not  the  greatest  troubles.  Tiiis  week 
they  are  as  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  the  next  as  at 
the  doors  of  hell :  I  am  sure,  with  many  it  is  so. 
Yet  it  need  not  be  so,  if  Christians  would  but  k>3k 
at  these  high  joys  as  duties  to  be  endeavoured,  and 
mercies  to  be  valued  ;  but  when  they  will  dccJs 
jud^e  of  their  state  by  them,  and  think  that  God  is 
gone  from  them  or  forsaken  them,  when  they  have 
not  such  joys,  then  it  leaves  them  in  terror  and 
amazement..  Like  men  after  a  flnsh  of  lightning, 
that  are  left  more  sensible  of  the  darkness.  For  no 
wise  man  can  expect  that  such  joys  should  be  t 
Christian's  ordinary  state ;  or  God  should  so  diet  us 
with  a  continual  feast.  It  would  neither  suit  with 
our  health,  nor  the  condition  of  this  pilgrioiage. 
Live,  therefore,  on  your  peace  of  conscience  as  your 
ordinary  diet ;  when  this  is  wanting;,  know  thai 
God  appointeth  you  a  fast  for  your  health;  and 
when  you  have  a  feast  of  high  joyn,  feed  on  it  and 
be  thankful;  but  when  they  are  taken  frum  yoo, 
gape  not  after  them  as  the  disciples  did  aHer  Chii^ 
at  His  ascension  ;  but  return  thankfully  to  your 
ordinary  diet  of  peaice.  And  remember  that  tbe^e 
joys,  which  are  now  taken  from  you,  may  so  return 
again.  However,  there  is  a  place  preparing  foi 
you,  where  your  joys  shall  be  full 

—Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3050.)  There  is  a  certain  experience  of  jcj 
narrated  that  I  think  is  mischievous.  I  sometimes 
hear  men  speak  in  the  most  undiscriminating  way 
in  meeting  (I  do  not  mean  in  our  own),  where 
they  say,  "  I  used  to  be  very  unhappy,  but  since 
God  shone  on  my  soul,  I  have  not  seen  acksod. 
All  day  long,  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  day 
to  day,  I  am  in  an  empyrean  of  joy."  I  do  not 
believe  it,  in  the  first  place.  A  man  mighl  just  as 
well  say  to  me,  "  I  had  my  violin  tuned  (itty  years 
ago,  and  it  u  in  as  good  order  now  as  it  was  then, 
and  there  has  not  hctxk  a  string  touched  since."  I 
do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  believe  a  cat-gut  wss 
ever  made  that  did  not  shrink  and  lengthen  hf 
the  stress  of  weather.  If  a  man  tells  me  that  he  has 
an  uninterrupted  and  uniform  experience  of  joy,  1  do 
not  believe  him.  If  he  says  he  has  come  into  a  high 
state  of  joy,  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt  that ;  bat 
however  high  that  state  of  joy  may  be,  it  must  have 
gradations,  sometimes  flaming  up  into  glorious  I|ght 
and  admirable  beauty,at  other  times  lingering  in  twi- 
light, and  at  other  times  going  out  in  darkness^  so 
that  for  a  period  there  is  a  tutal  abstinence  froia 
joy.  That  is  the  normal,  and  that  is  the  neceswy 
experience  of  joy,  where  it  is  wholesome 

(4.)  PerfictjoyiinotUbeexpetodoneBrtL 

(3051.)  As  gold  keeps  the  name  in  the  leaf  ti 
well  as  in  the  wedge,  in  the  coin  as  in  the  bullion ; 
or  as  he  that  sees  a  beam  or  two  shine  through  the 
crevice  of  a  wall  may  say  he  sees  the  sun  sbuM*  ** 
well  as  he  that  walks  abroad :  so  neither  are  we  w 
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of  all  comfort,  as  because  the  earth  is  not 
our  beaTen,  to  make  it  therefore  our  hell ;  but  we 
may  say  there  is  a  leaf  of  joy,  the  tin-foil  of  it  here 
in  this  life,  some  few  glimpses  that  shine  in  upon 
OS.  As  for  the  full,  the  solid,  the  jubilating  joy,  it 
must  not  be  looked  for  in  this  valley  of  tears.  There 
is  joy,  but  not  here ;  true  joy,  but  not  yeu  Tarry 
till  the  hanrest  we  must,  but  then  we  shall  reap  in 
ioy,  when  heaven  is  our  dwelling,  the  an^ls  our 
l^artners,  incorruption  our  change,  immortality  our 
garment.  The  earth  is  not  the  place  for  such  joy, 
nor  doU  flesh  the  subject  of  it 

-^Duppa^  1588-1660. 

iL  ObrlstlaB  Joy  Is  iMftTwi  begun. 

(3052. )  The  joy,  and  the  sense  of  salvation,  which 
the  pure  in  heart  have  here,  is  not  a  joy  severed 
from  the  joy  of  heaven,  but  a  joy  that  begins  in  iis 
here,  and  continues,  and  accompanies  us  tliither, 
and  there  flows  on,  and  dilates  itself  to  an  infinite 
expansion  (as,  if  you  should  touch  one  Dfm  of 
powder  in  a  train,  and  that  train  should  carry  fire 
mto  a  whole  dty,  from  the  beginning  it  was  one 
and  the  same  fire),  though  the  fulness  of  glory  there- 
of be  reserved  to  that  which  is  exprened  in  the 
promise,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
sMalltee  Godt*^  ^Doune,  1573-1631. 

(3^53-)  1*^®  noblest  spirits  are  those  which  turn 
to  heaven,  not  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  but  in  that  of 
ioy  ;  like  the  lark,  they  wait  for  the  clouds  to  dis- 
perse, thsU  they  may  soar  up  into  their  native 
element.  —JeoH  I*aui  RUkUr. 


JUDGMENT.    THE  DAY  OF. 

1.  Itstsnrom 

(3054.)  In  final  and  extreme  events,  the  multitude 
of  sufferers  does  not  lessen  but  increase  the  suffer- 
ings ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment  happened, 
that  (1  mean)  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters  on  the 
old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the  flood,  and 
evenr  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and  the  neighbours 
of  his  dwelling,  and  the  relatives  of  his  house,  and 
the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's  bride,  and 
the  new-bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family,  and  the 
honour  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead,  drenched 
in  water  and  the  Divine  vengeance ;  and  then  th^ 
had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
souls ;  tncnr  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no 
sanctuary  high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  ven* 
geance  that  rained  down  from  heaven ;  and  so  it 
shall  be  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  that  world 
and  this,  and  all  tluU  shall  oe  bom  hereafter,  shall 
pass  through  the  same  Red  Sea,  and  be  all  baptized 
with  the  same  fire,  and  be  involved  in  the  same 
cloud,  in  which  shall  be  thunderings  and  terrors 
infinite ;  everv  man's  fear  shall  be  increased  by  his 
neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the  amazement  that  all  the 
workl  shall  be  in  shall  unite  as  the  sparks  of  a 
nging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  shall  roll  on 
hs  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct  appearances 
and  intoferabte  reflections.  He  that  stands  in  a 
churchyard  in  the  time  of  a  great  plague,  and  hears 
the  passing-bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad  stories 
of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infectra  bodies  pressing 
to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous,  and 
death  dressed  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow  round 
about  him,  is  not  supported  m  his  spirit  by  the 
variety  of  his  sorrow  :  and  at  Doomsday,  when  the 
tcnocs  ate  universal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 


much  greater,  because  it  can  affright  the  whola 
world,  it  is  also  made  greater  by  communication 
and  a  sorrowfiil  influence ;  grief  being  then  strongly 
infectious,  when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an 
entire  kingdom  of  fear ;  aixi  amazement  is  king  of 
all  our  passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects ;  and 
that  shriek  must  needs  be  terrible,  when  niillions 
of  men  and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fear- 
fully cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the 
trumpet  of  the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the 
dying  and  groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the 
disscHving  world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  creation 
shall  shake  into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes. 

— Jertmy  Taylor^  16x2-1667. 
%  Its  dlSdOSVTM. 

(30550  "The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up» 
their  sin  is  hid."  Not  that  his  sin  was  hid  from 
God,  but  his  sin  is  hid  ;  that  is,  it  is  recorded,  it  is 
laid  up  against  a  day  of  reckoning.  That  this  is  the 
meaning,  is  clear  by  the  foregoing  words,  his  iniquity 
is  bound  up  :  as  the  clerk  of  the  assizes  binds  up  the 
indictments  of  malefactors  in  a  bundle,  and  at  the 
assizes  brings  out  the  indictments,  and  reads  them 
in  court,  so  God  binds  up  men*s  sins  in  a  bundle, 
and,  at  the  Dav  of  Judgment,  this  bundle  shall  bo 
opened,  and  all  their  sms  brought  to  light  before 
men  and  angels.  -^Wntson^  1696k 

.   t.  Our  motlTM  wUl  determine  our  destiny. 

(3056.)  If  we  had  eyes  adapted  to  the  sight,  we 
should  see,  on  looking  into  tne  smallest  s^d,  the 
future  flower  or  shmb  or  tree  enclosed  in  it.  God 
will  look  into  our  feelings  and  motives  as  into 
seeds ;  by  those  embryos  of  action  He  will  infallibly 
determine  what  we  are,  and  will  show  what  we 
should  have  been,  had  there  been  scope  and  stage 
for  their  development  and  maturity.  Nothing  will 
be  made  light  of.  The  very  dust  of  the  balances 
shall  be  tiucen  into  account.  It  is  in  the  moral 
world,  as  it  is  in  the  natural,  where  every  substance 
weighs  something;  though  we  speak  of  iniponder* 
able  bodies,  yet  nature  knows  nothing  of  positivv 
Uuity;  and  were  men  i^ossessed  of  the  necessary 
scales,  the  requisite  instrument,  we  should  find  the 
same  holds  true  in  the  moral  world.  Nothing  is 
insignificant  on  which  sin  has  breathed  the  breath 
of  hell :  eveivthing  is  important  in  which  holiness 
has  impressed  itself  in  the  faintest  characters.  And 
accordingly  *' there  is  nothing  covered  tliat  shall 
not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known." 
However  unimportant  now,  in  the  estimation  of  man, 
yet,  when  placed  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  counte- 
nance, like  the  atom  in  the  sun's  ra3rs,  it  shall  be 
found  deserving  attention;  and  as  the  minutest 
molecule  of  matter  contains  all  the  primordial  ele- 
ments of  a  world,  so  the  least  atom  of  that  mind 
shall  be  found  to  include  in  it  the  essential  elements 
of  heaven.  — Harris^  1804- 1856. 

i.  The  law  by  vhieh  we  shall  be  Judged. 

(3057.)  Our  sentence  is  already  passed  by  the 
law.  "The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judf;e  you  in  the  last  day.**  A  man  that  is  to 
be  examined  and  tried  for  life  and  death,  would 
fain  know  how  it  would  speed  with  him,  and  how 
matters  shall  be  carried  beforehand.  God  will  not 
deal  with  you  by  way  of  surprise  ;  He  hath  plaitilr 
told  you  according  to  what  rule  He  will  proceed. 
The  sentence  on  our  state,  be  it  a  good  or  evil  one, 
tt  alrody  passed.   (See  John  iii.  18,  Rom.  viii.  i.) 

—Salute 
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%,  Its  preMat  moral  IsftatiuM. 

(5058.)  The  Romant,  when  the  fear  of  Carthage, 
(hat  aspired  to  a  superiority  in  empire,  was  re- 
moved, presently  degenerated  from  military  valour 
and  civil  virtues  into  softness  and  luxury.  So  if 
men  were  absolved  from  the  fear  of  judgment  to 
come,  no  restraint  would  be  strong  enough  to  bridle 
the  impetuous  resolutions  of  his  depraved  will. 

"^BaUs^  1625-1699. 

(3059.)  Whether  I  eat  or  drink,  or  in  whatever 
other  action  or  employment  I  am  engaged,  that 
solemn  voice  always  seems  to  snund  in  my  ears, 
**  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  judgment.*'  As  often 
as  1  think  of  the  Day  of  J  udgmcnt,  my  heart  quakes, 
and  my  whole  frame  trembles.  If  I  am  to  indulge 
in  any  of  the  uleasures  of  the  present  life,  1  am  re- 
solved  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  solemn  reali- 
ties of  the  future  judgment  may  never  be  banished 
from  my  recoUectioo.        — SL  Jerome^  34(>-42a 

C  Why  men  an  likUflirent  Witt  ngmzd  to  it. 

(5060.)  An  object  in  itself  great,  and  which  we 
know  to  be  so,  will  appear  small  to  us  if  we  view 
it  from  a  distance.  Tne  stars,  for  example,  in  our 
view,  are  but  as  little  specks  or  points  of  light ;  and 
the  tip  of  a  finger,  if  held  very  near  to  the  eye,  is 
sufficient  to  hide  from  us  the  whole  body  of  the  sun. 
Distance  of  time  has  an  effect  upon  us,  in  its  kind, 
similar  to  distance  of  space.  It  diminishes  in  our 
mind  the  idea  of  what  we  are  assured  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  of  great  magnitude  and  importance.  I  f  any 
of  us  were  inform^  that  we  should  certainly  die 
before  this  day  closes,  what  a  sudden  and  powerful 
change  would  take  place  in  our  thoughts  I  That 
we  ail  must  die,  is  a  truth,  of  which  we  are  no  less 
«:ertain,  than  that  we  are  now  alive.  But  because 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  not  die  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, or  this  year,  or  for  several  years  to  come, 
we  are  often  little  more  affected  by  the  thoughts  of 
<1eath,  than  if  we  expected  to  live  here  foi  ever.  In 
like  manner,  if  you  receive  the  Scripture  as  a  Divine 
revelation,  I  need  offer  you  no  other  proof,  that 
there  is  a  day,  a  great  day,  approachm^,  which 
will  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
introduce  a  state  unchangeable  and  eternal.  Then 
the  Lord  will  descend  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  an  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God.  The 
earth  and  all  its  works  will  be  burnt  up.  The  great 
Judge  will  appear,  the  tribunal  be  fixed,  the  books 
opened,and  all  the  human  race  must  give  an  account 
of  themselves  to  God,  and,  according  to  His  right- 
eous award;  be  happy  or  miserable  in  a  degree 
beyond  expression  or  conception,  and  that  for  ever. 

If  we  were  infallibly  assured  that  this  tremendous 
scene  would  open  upon  us  to-morrow  ;  or  if,  while  1 
am  speak inj^,  we  should  be  startled  with  the  signs  of 
our  Lord's  coming  in  the  air,  what  confusion  and 
alarm  would  overspread  the  congregation  1  Yet,  if 
tlie  Scripture  be  true,  the  hour  is  apprcSaching 
when  we  must  all  be  spectators  of  this  solemn 
event,  and  parties  nearly  interested  in  it.  But  be- 
cause it  is  at  a  distance,  we  can  hear  of  it,  speak  of 
tt,  and  profess  to  expect  it,  with  a  coolness  almost 
equal  to  indifference.         — Ntwton^  1725-1807. 

y.  Hot  tHo  iMi  certain  bocftiue  imexpeolea. 

(3061.)  It  will  be  unexpected  :  every  judgment- 
coming  of  Christ  is  as  tne  springing  of  a  mine. 
There  is  a  moment  of  deep  suspense  after  the  match 
has  been  applied  to  the  fuse  which  is  to  fire  the 


train.  Men  stand  at  a  distance,  and  hold  thelf 
breath.  There  is  nothing  seen  bat  a  thin,  small 
column  of  white  smoke,  rising  fainter,  and  fainter, 
till  it  seems  to  die  away.  Then  men  breathe  ^xoi : 
and  the  inexperienced  soldier  would  approad.  the 
place  thinking  that  the  thing  has  been  a  failure, 
it  is  only  faith  in  the  experience  of  the  commai  der, 
or  the  veterans,  which  keeps  men  from  hurryin ;  to 
the  spot  again — till  just  when  expectation  has  be- 
nn  to  die  away,  the  low,  deep  ihumler  send>  up 
the  column  of  earth  majestically  to  heaven,  ape  all 
that  was  on  it  comes  crushing  down  aj^in  in  its  £bi 
circle,  shattered  and  blackened  with  the  blast. 

It  is  so  with  the  worid.  By  God's  word  the 
world  is  doomed.  The  moment  of  suspense  is  past : 
the  first  centuries  in  which  men  expected  the  convul- 
sion to  talce  place  at  once ;  ibr  even  apostles  were 
looking  for  it  in  their  lifetime.  We  have  fallen  upoo 
days  of  scepticism.  There  are  no  signs  of  rain  yet. 
We  tread  upon  it  like  a  solid  thing  fortified  by  its 
adamantine  hills  for  ever.  There  is  nothing  against 
that,  but  a  few  words  in  a  printed  book.  But  the 
world  is  mined  :  and  the  spark  has  fallen  ;  and  just 
at  the  moment  when  serenity  is  at  its  height,  '*  ifae 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat, "  and  the  feet 
of  the  Avenger  shall  stand  on  the  earth. 

iL  Impoftanoo  of  preparation  for  tt. 

(3062.)  The  uncertainty  of  this  day  bespeaks  our 
preparedness.     When   the  disciples    asked   Christ 
concerning  the  sign  of  His  coming  (Luke  xxi.  7), 
He  answers  them   with  a  kvw,  not  with  a  wkm. 
He  describes  the  manner,  but  conceals  the  time: 
such  signs  shall  go  before.     He  does  not  detennine 
the  day  when  the  judgment  shall  come  after.    Only 
He  cautions  them,  with  a  "Take  heed,  lest  that 
day  come  upon  you  unawares :  for  as  a  snare  shall 
it  come  on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  oi  the 
earth  "  (vers.  34,  35).     1  he  bird  little  thinks  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowler,  nor  the  beast  of  the  hunter ; 
this  fearlessly  ran^eth  through  the  woods,  the  other 
merrily  cuts  the  air  :  both  follow  their  unsuspected 
liberty,  both  are  lust  in  unprevented  ruin.     Against 
public  enemies  we  fortify  our  coasts ;  against  printe 
thieves  we  bar  our  doors,  and  shall  we  not  against 
the  irremediable  fatality  of  tliis  day   prepare  oar 
souls  ?    It  is  favour  enough  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
us  warning :  the  day  is  sudden,  the  warning  is  pot 
sudden.    The  old  world  had  the  precaution  of  sis- 
score  years,  and  that  (we  cannot  deny)  was  hog 
enough ;  but  we  have  had  the  prediction  of  Christ 
and  11  is  apostles  of  above  fifteen  hundred  years' 
standing ;  liesides  the  daily  sound  of  those  evan- 
gelk:al  trumpets,  that  tell  us  of  that  arclian^lical 
trumpet  in  their  pulpits.     When  we  hear  the  thun- 
der, in  a  dark  night  on  our  beds,  we  fear  the  light* 
ning.     Our  Saviour's  gospel,  premonishing  of  tliis 
day,  is  like  thunder  ;  if  it  cannot  wake  us  frum  ouff 
sins,  the  judgment  shall  come  upon  us  like  light- 
ning, to  our  utter  destruction.    But  I  will  thank  ihe 
Lord  for  giving   me  warning  (Ps.   xvi    7).    The 
thunder  first  breaks  the  cloud,  and  makes  way  for 
the  lightning,  yet  the  lightning  first  invades  oui 
sense.     All  sermons,  upon  this  argument  of  the 
last  day,  are  thunder-claps ;  yet  such  is  the  security 
of  the  world,  that  the  sons  of  thunder  cannot  waken 
them,  till  the  Father  of  lightning  consume  them. 
Thou  hast  given  a  si^  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that 
they  ma^  flee  from  tne  face  of  the  bow,  saiih  titfl 
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royal  prophet  The  huntsman  doth  not  threaten 
the  deer,  or  terrifj  him ;  but  watches  him  at  a  stand, 
and  shoots  him.  But  God  speaks  before  He  shoots ; 
Cakes  the  bow  in  His  hand  and  shows  it  us  before 
He  puts  in  the  arrow  to  wound  us. 

St.  Gregory  hath  a  meditation,  which,  by  way  of 
nmilttude,  doth  well  express  this  point :— Mariners 
have  made  their  voyage,  and  are  returning  home ; 
when  on  a  sudden  the  winds  rise,  and  the  seas  begin 
to  be  troubled.  First  they  are  set  upon  with  lighter 
waves,  then  with  fiercer  billows :  then  little  oaUs 
of  fire  are  seen  rolling  on  the  face  of  the  waters : 
now  they  labour  with  all  their  powers,  and  unlade 
the  vessel  of  those  precious  merchandise,  for  which 
they  made  their  unhappy  voyage.  But  still  the  in- 
expiable rage  of  the  sea  ceaseth  not,  till  it  hath 
swallowed  Uie  ship :  some  sink  with  it,  and  others 
by  help  of  a  little  bark  get  to  shore.  We  are  all 
put  into  the  vessel  of  mortality ;  and  all  those  signs 
preceding  the  Day  of  Judgment,  are  so  manv  succes- 
sive  waves  prognosticating  this  universal  shipwreck. 
And  now  worldlings  would  throw  overboard  their 
nnblest  traffic ;  the  covetous  despiseth  his  riches, 
the  voluptuous  his  pleasures,  the  ambitious  his 
honours ;  they  have  ventured  all  their  life  for  those 
sins,  and  now  they  would  be  rid  of  that  venture  with 
all  their  hearts.  The  main  storm  comes,  the  earth 
trembles,  the  ocean  roars,  the  elements  melt,  the 
heavens  dissolve,  the  huge  fabric  of  the  whole  world 
perisheth.  lliose  that  have  put  all  their  fortune 
and  estate  in  that  one  uncertam  vessel  must  perish 
with  it :  but  the  children  of  grace  have  a  little  pin- 
nace, the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  this  carries  tnem 
safe  through  the  fire,  as  Noah's  ark  bore  him  through 
the  water,  and  lands  them  in  heaven,  where  they 
arc  welcomed  home  with  tongi  of  triumph. 

'^AdatnSf  1653. 

(5063.)  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  remote,  thy  day 
of  judgment  is  at  hand,  and  as  thou  goest  out  in 
particular,  so  thou  shalt  be  found  in  the  general. 
Thy  passing-bell  and  the  archangel's  trumpet  have 
both  one  sound  to  thee.  In  the  same  condition  that 
thy  soul  leaves  thy  budy,  shall  thy  body  be  found 
'of  thy  souL  Thou  canst  not  pass  from  thy  death- 
bed a  sinner,  and  appear  at  the  great  assizes  a  saint. 
Both  in  thy  private  sessions,  and  the  universal  as- 
sizes, thou  shalt  be  sure  of  the  same  Judge,  the 
same  jury,  the  same  witnesses,  the  same  verdict. 
How  certain  thou  art  to  die,  thou  knowest ;  how 
soon  to  die,  thou  knowest  not  Measure  not  thy 
life  with  the  longest ;  that  were  to  piece  it  out  with 
flattery.  Thou  canst  name  no  living  man,  not  the 
sickest,  which  thou  art  sure  shall  die  before  thee. 
I^ily  we  follow  the  dead  to  their  graves,  and  in 
those  graves  we  bury  the  remembrance  of  our  own 
death  with  them.  Here  drops  an  old  man,  and  there 
a  child  ;  here  an  aged  matron,  there  a  young  virgin  : 
with  mourning  eyes  we  attend  them  to  their  fune- 
rals, yet  before  we  lay  the  rosemary  out  of  our  hands, 
the  thoueht  of  death  hath  vanished  from  our  hearts. 
When  a  hog  lies  bound  under  the  knife  to  be  killed, 
he  makes  a  hideous  cry  above  any  other  creature  : 
hereupon  the  other  swine  come  running  in,  and 
.  they  grunt,  and  whine,  and  keep  a  fearful  noise ; 
hut  as  soon  as  the  dying  beast  hath  ceased,  they 
also  are  ulent,  and  return  to  the  filthy  mire  as  care- 
lessly as  if  no  harm  had  been  done.  When  we  lose 
a  neighbour,  a  friend,  a  brother,  we  weep,  and 
howl,  and  lament,  as  if^  with  Rachel,  we  could 
aever  be  nomforled ;  but  the  body  once  interred^ 


and  the  funeral  ceremonies  ended,  if  we  do  not  staj 
to  inquire  for  some  legacies,  we  run  back  with  aU 
possible  haste  to  our  former  sins  and  turpitudes,  ai 
if  there  had  been  no  such  matter.  Alas  !  that  the 
furthest  end  of  all  our  thoughts  should  be  the  thought 
of  our  ends  I  Death  is  but  our  apprehension,  like 
the  taking  of  a  malefactor ;  but  it  sends  us  to  the 
session,  and  that  either  to  forgiveness  or  execution* 
Ob  then,  let  us  repent  in  life,  that  we  may  find  com« 
fort  in  death,  and  be  acquitted  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment by  Jesus  Christ,  — Adams^  1^3. 

(5964.)  Men  dealing  in  the  world  for*  riches,  are 
but  like  sdiolars  playing  at  dice  for  counters,  which 
come  and  go ;  now  the  neap  is  on  this  side,  by  and 
by  on  that :  on  a  sudden  comes  in  the  master,  and 
he  seizes  all,  both  dice  and  countess ;  not  without 
some  just  correction  of  the  gamesters.  Some  men 
tug,  and  scramble,  and  wrangle  for  these  paltry 
vanities,  wealth  and  honours :  this  fountain  dries, 
that  cistern  fills ;  one  noble  house  withers,  while 
another  of  low  decree  swells  up  to  a  lord  :  to-day 
this  merchant  hath  the  cash,  to-morrow  that  \  but 
the  Lord's  day  confiscates  all,  and  then  who  is  the 
richer  man  ?  This  world  is  like  a  broad  table  with 
a  scant  of  narrow  table-cloth  \  which  every  man  is 
still  drawing  to  his  own  side,  though  he  pluck  hit 
neighbour's  part  from  him  :  this  day  comes  with  a 
fatal  voider,  and  takes  away  all,  cloth,  meat,  table, 
and  guests  toa  llius  far  together,  all  are  served 
alike;  imt  then  comes  the  difference.  All  men 
hope  well,  and  think  themselves  good  ;  but  let  me 
tell  them  of  this  day,  as  Moses  did  those  rebelliouf 
Levites,  "  To-morrow  the  Lord  will  show  who  are 
His,  and  who  are  holy  "  (Numb.  xvi.  5).  A  com- 
mon hen,  together  with  her  own  eggs,  may  hatch 
the  eggs  of  eagles  that  are  laid  under  her ;  but  when 
they  are  grown  up,  while  her  own  brood  keep  the 
base  earth,  those  of  a  higher  kind  fly  upwards. 
This  world  breeds  us  all,  and  is  both  to  good  and 
bad  A  common  mother ;  but  when  that  i;reat  day 
of  separation  comes,  all  they  that  are  l>egoiten  of 
immortal  seed  shall  leave  their  mother,  and  take 
after  their  Father ;  and  while  their  kindred  in  the 
flesh  sink  down  under  their  natural  corruptions, 
these  eagles  that  are  sprung  from  above,  shall  mount 
up  to  the  eternal  nest  ol  gloiy, 

'^Adams^  1653. 

(3065.)  We  should  make  preparations  to  meet 
Him,  because  when  we  are  brought  before  Him  it 
will  be  loo  late  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 
The  path  up  to  the  judgment-seat  is  not  a  way  oif 
preparation  ;  nor  at  His  bar  is  it  a  place  to  prepare 
lor  eternity.  It  is  no  time  to  prepare  for  battle 
when  tlie  enemy  is  in  the  camp ;  no  time  to  make 
ready  to  meet  a  foe  when  he  has  broken  open  your 
door.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  oft  prepara- 
tion until  it  is  too  late.  A  man  may  neglect  the 
care  of  his  health,  until  it  is  too  late.  A  student 
may  suffer  the  proper  time  to  prepare  for  a  profes- 
sion to  glide  away,  until  it  is  too  late.  A  farmer 
may  neglect  to  plough  and  sow,  until  it  is  too  late. 
A.  man  on  a  rapid  stream  near  a  cataract  may  neglect 
to  make  efforts  to  reach  the  shore,  until  it  is  too  late. 
And  so  in  religion.  It  is  ea;(v  to  put  it  off  from 
chiIdhoo<l  to  youth  ;  from  youth  to  manhood  ;  from 
manhood  to  old  age,  until  it  shall  be  tpo  late. 
Beyond  that  interview  with  God,  there  is  no  pre- 
paration.   Your  eternity  is  not  to  be  made  up  of  a 
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•eriet  of  foocesuTe  piobationi,  where,  though  you 
fiiU  in  one,  you  may  avail  yottrself  of  another. 

^Bama^  l798-i87a 

(3066.)  We  ihoiild  make  preparation,  because  we 
go  there  on  a  very  lolenin  errand.  We  go  there 
not  as  idle  spectator! ;  not  to  behold  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  dwelling  and  throne ;  not  as  we  often  travel 
to  other  lauds  to  see  the  works  of  nature,  or  the 
monuments  of  art ;  but  we  go  on  the  final  trial,  and 
«ith  reference  to  the  irreversible  doom  of  the  soul. 
A  man  who  is  soon  to  be  put  on  trial  for  his  life 
feels  that  mucli  must  be  done  with  reference  to  that 
Important  day  in  his  existence  ;  and  makes  the  pre- 
paration accordinglv.  Everything  about  the  kind 
of  testimony  on  which  he  can  rely ;  everything 
in  the  law,  in  ihe  character  of  the  judge  and  of  the 
jury,  becomes  to  him  a  matter  of  moment,  and  he 
looks  it  all  over  with  most  anxious  solicitude.  He 
who  should  have  the  prospect  of  such  a  trial  before 
him,  and  who  should  evince  the  same  unconcern  on 
these  points  which  the  mass  of  men  do  in  reference 
to  their  trial  before  God,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
fool  or  a  madman.  Should  we  go  into  his  cell  and 
find  him  engaged  in  blowing  up  bubbles,  or  in  some 
other  trifling  employment,  manifesting  the  utmost 
Indifference  to  all  that  we  could  say  of  the  characier 
of  tbe  judge  or  jury,  or  to  the  importance  of  being 
prepared  for  the  arraignment,  we  should  r^ard  him 
as  liereft  of  the  characteristics  of  a  rational  being. 
On  the  issue  of  that  interview  with  God  depends 
everything  that  is  dear  to  us  hereafter,  lliere  will 
not  be  a  moment  in  all  that  boundless  eternity 
before  us  which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  results  of 
that  day's  investigation.  To  us  it  will  be  the  most 
solemn  moment  of  our  existence — a  period  to  be 
remembered  in  all  the  days  of  our  future  being — as 
It  should  be  anticipated  with  anxious  solicitude  m 
all  the  days  that  precede  it 

-^Bartus^  l79&-l87a 


KNOWLEDGE. 

L   SECCrtAX  AND  RRLIGtOUS. 

1.  IS  fomided  in  fUtli. 

(3067.)  All  knowledge,  of  whatsoever  kind,  must 
have  a  twofold  groundwork  of  faith, — one  subject 
twely,  in  our  oWn  faculties,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  them  : — the  other  objectively^  in  the  matter 
submitted  to  our  observations.  We  must  believe  in 
the  being  who  knows,  and  in  that  which  is  known  : 
knowledge  u  the  copula  of  these  two  acts.  Even 
icepticism  must  have  the  former.  Its  misfortune 
and  blunder  is,  that  it  will  keep  standing  on  one 
leg ;  and  so  can  never  get  a  firm  footing.  We  must 
stand  on  both  before  we  can  walk,  although  the 
former  act  is  often  the  more  difficult. 

— Guestaat  ThUh, 

S.  Tlitdsslrsofkiiowlsdgti 

(I.)  U  natural, 

(3068.)  The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often 
animated  by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives, 
seems  on  many  occasions  to  op>erate  without  subor- 
dinntion  to  any  other  principle  :  we  are  eager  to  see 
and  hear,  without  intention  of  referring  our  observa- 
tions to  a  farther  end  :  we  climb  a  mountain  for  a 
prospect  of  the  plain ;  we  run  to  the  strand  in  a 
atorm,  that  we  may  contemplate  the  agilaiion  of  the 
irater ;  we  range  from  city  to  city,  thoui;h  we  pro- 


fess neither  architecture  nor  fortification ;  we  cnns 
seas  only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnifi- 
cence in  ruins ;  we  are  equally  allured  by  novelty  of 
every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  palace,  a  cataract  or  a 
cavern,  by  everything  rude  and  everything  polished, 
everything  great  and  everything  little ;  we  do  not 
see  a  thicket  but  with  some  temptation  to  enter  it, 
nor  remark  an  insect  flying  before  us  but  with  an 
inclination  to  pursue  it 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  ta 
proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated 
and  enlarged.  — Dr,  S.  Joknsom^  170^1784. 

(2.)  h  insaiiabU, 

(3069.)  The  desire  of  knowledge,  like  the  thtnt 
of  riches,  increases  ever  with  the  acquisition  of  it 

—Sterne^  1 713-1 768. 

(307a)  Knowledge  always  desires  increase ;  it  a 
like  fire,  which  must  first  be  kindled  by  some  external 
agent,  but  which  will  afterwards  propagate  itsclC 

— j9r.  S.  Jokfuen^  1709-1784. 

%,  Bow  It  may  1M  test  aoqnlr^d. 

(3071.)  They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge 
should  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  na  to 
take  words  for  things.  — Locke^  1632-1704. 

(3072.)  The  best  way  of  acquiring  most  brancha 
of  knowledge  is  to  study  them,  if  possible,  for  some 
specific  obiect  or  occasion.  This  will  supply  the 
curiosity  with  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  communi- 
cate to  the  searcn  a  practical  character  essentially 
beneficial.  IV,  B,  Cluiavo. 

(3073.)  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  follow  it 
wherever  it  is  to  be  foutKl ;  like  fern  it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  all  climates,  and  like  coin,  its  circulation  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  class.  We  ar» 
ignorant  in  youth,  from  idleness,  and  we  continue 
so  in  manhood  from  pride ;  for  pride  is  less  ashamed 
of  being  ignorant,  than  of  being  instructed,  and  she 
luoks  too  high  to  find  that  which  very  often  lies 
beneath  her.  Therefore  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate,  and  be  for  wisdom  that  which  Alcibiades 
was  for  power.  He  that  rings  only  one  bell  will 
hear  only  one  sound  ;  and  he  that  lives  only  with 
one  class  will  see  but  one  scene  of  the  great  drama 
of  life.  Mr.  Locke  was  asked  how  be  had  contrived 
to  accumulate  a  mine  of  knowledge  so  rich,  yet  so 
extensive  and  so  deep  :  he  replied,  that  he  attributed 
what  little  he  knew,  to  the  not  having  been 
ashamed  to  ask  for  information  ;  and  to  the  rule  be 
had  laid  down,  of  conversing  with  all  descriptions 
of  men,  on  those  topics  chiefly  that  formed  their 
own  peculiar  professions  or  pursuits.  I  mvself  have 
heard  a  common  blacksmith  eloquent,  wnen  weld- 
ing of  iron  has  been  the  theme ;  lor  what  we  know 
thoroughly,  we  can  usually  express  clearly,  since 
ideas  will  supply  words,  but  words  will  not  aUays 
supply  ideas.  Therefore  when  I  meet  with  any 
that  write  obscurely,  or  converse  confuse<lly.  I  am 
apt  to  suspect  two  things ;  first,  thai  such  persoos 
do  not  uncierstand  themselves  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  being  understood  by  oiheifi 

— O/AM,  1832. 

4.  If  tootasUygatAsd,l8aooiikMt. 

(3074.)  In  common  life  a  remark  has  beooM 
obvious,  that  the  fortune  which  is  bequeathed  or 
acquired  at  an  easy  rate,  is  more  likely  to  be  dis- 
sipated than  the  (ruita  of  laborious  industry.    It  i» 
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«o  fikewiae  in  learning.  Ideas  collected  without 
nnj  great  effort,  make  but  a  slight  impression  on 
the  memory  or  the  imagination.  The  reflection, 
that  thev  may  be  recalled  at  pleasure,  prevents  any 
solicitude  to  preserve  them.  But  the  remembrance, 
thai  the  degree  of  knowledge  already  acquired  has 
cost  as  dearly,  enhances  its  value,  and  excites  every 
precaution  to  prevent  it  from  being  lost.  I  would 
compare  the  learning  acquired  by  the  facilitating  aids 
of  modem  invention,  to  the  vegetables  raised  in  a 
hot  bed  ;  which,  whatever  ^ze  or  beauty  they  may 
attain  in  a  short  time,  never  acquire  that  firmness 
and  durable  perfection,  which  is  gradually  collected 
by  the  slow  process  of  unassisted  nature. 

Knox^  1831. 
A.  Hov  It  Is  to  b»  ndntd. 

(3075.)  Knowledge  is  to  be  valued  (as  all  crea- 
tures are)  according  to  its  usefulness.  As  it  is  more 
honourable  to  know  how  to  govern  a  kingdom, 
command  an  army  or  navy,  or  save  men's  lives, 
than  to  make  a  fiddle  or  a  hobby-horse;  so  it  is 
ten  thousandfold  more  honourable,  to  know  how  to 
order  our  hearts  and  lives,  and  to  walk  with  God, 
and  obtain  the  everlasAng  glory,  than  to  know  how 
to  get  riches,  and  pleasures,  and  vain  glory  of  the 
present  world.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3076.)  As  a  pound  of  gold  more  enricheth  than 
many  loads  of  dirt,  so  a  little  knowledge  of  great 
and  necessary  matters  maketh  one  wiser  than  a 
great  deal  of  pedantic,  toyish  learning.  No  man 
haih  time  and  capacity  for  all  things :  he  is  but  a 
proud  fool,  that  would  seem  to  know  all,  and  deny 
ois  ignorance  in  many  things. 

^Baxtar^  1615-1691. 

{3077.)  What  good  will  it  do  a  man  tormented 
with  the  gout,  or  stone,  or  by  miserable  poverty,  to 
know  the  names  of  various  herbs,  or  to  read  the 
titles  of  the  apothecaries'  boxes,  or  to  read  on  a 
sign-post,  "  Here  is  a  good  ordinary  "  ?  And  what 
good  will  it  do  a  carnal,  unsanctified  soul  that 
must  be  in  hell  for  ever,  to  know  the  Hebrew  roots 
or  ix>ints,  or  to  discourse  of  '*  Cartesius's  Materia 
Sobtilis,'*  and  "Globuli  iEtherei,"  &c.  ?  Or  of 
"Epicurus  and  Gassendus  Atoms,"  or  to  look  on 
the  planets  in  Galileus'  glasses,  while  he  casteth 
away  all  his  hopes  of  heaven  by  his  unt)elief,  and 
his  preferring  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh?  Will  it 
comfort  a  man  that  is  cast  out  of  God's  presence, 
and  condemned  to  utter  darkness,  to  remember  that 
he  was  once  a  good  matliematician,  oi  logician,  or 
musician,  or  that  he  had  wit  to  ^et  riches  and 
preferments  in  the  world,  and  to  climb  up  to  the 
neight  of  honour  and  dominion?  It  is  a  pitiful 
thine  to  hear  a  man  boast  of  his  wit,  while  he  is 
uadly  rejecting  the  only  felicity,  forsaking  God, 
esteeming  vanity,  and  damning  his  soul :  the  Lord 
deliver  us  from  such  wit  and  learning  1 

^Baxttr,  1615-1691. 

(3078,)  To  avoid  mistakes  and  cavils,  remember, 
that  1  take  no  true  knowledge  as  contemptible. 
And  when  I  truly  say  that  he  knoweth  nothing  as 
he  ought  to  know,  that  doth  not  know  and  love  his 
God,  and  is  not  wise  to  his  duty  and  salvation,  yet 
If  this  fundamental  knowledge  be  presupposed,  we 
shoukl  build  all  other  useful  knowledge  on  it  to  the 
utmost-  of  our  capacity  s  and  from  this  one  stock 
may  spring  and  spread  ^  thousand  branches,  which 
may  si]  Ixar  fruit  I  would  put  no  limit  to  a  Chris- 
tat  I's  desires  and  endeavours  to  know,  but  that  he 


desire  to  know  only  useful  and  revealed  thingiL 
Every  degree  of  knowledge  tendeth  to  more  ;  uid 
every  known  fruit  befriendeth  others  ;  and  like  fire, 
tendeth  to  the  spreading  of  our  knowledge,  to  all 
neighbour  truths  that  are .  intelligible.  And  the 
want  of  acquaintance  with  some  one  truth  among  a 
hundred,  may  hinder  us  from  rightly  knowing  most 
of  the  rest,  or  may  breed  a  hundred  errors  in  ua 
As  the  absence  of  one  wheel  or  particle  in  a  watch, 
or  the  ignorance  of  it,  may  put  all  the  rest  into  a 
useless  disorder.  What  if  I  say  that  wisdom  lieth 
more  in  knowing  the  things  that  belong  to  salvation, 
to  public  good,  to  life,  nealth  and  solid  comfort, 
than  in  knowing  how  to  sing,  or  play  on  the  lute, 
or  to  speak  or  carry  ourselves  with  commendable 
decency,  &c.  It  doth  not  follow  that  all  these  are 
of  no  worth  at  all ;  and  that  in  their  places  these 
little  matters  may  not  be  allowed  and  desired  :  for 
even  hair  and  nails  are  appurtenances  of  a  man, 
which  a  wise  man  would  not  be  without ;  though 
they  are  small  matters  in  comparison  of  the  animal, 
vital,  and  nobler  parts.  And  mdeed  he  that  can  see 
God  in  all  things  and  hath  all  this  sanctified  by  the 
love  of  God,  should  above  all  men  value  each  par- 
ticle of  knowledge,  of  which  so  holy  a  use  may  be 
made ;  as  we  value  every  grain  of  gold. 

— Baxter f  1615-1691. 

61  Should  he  the  objeet  of  lift-long  pursuit. 

(3079.)  He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in 
knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth 
— the  latter  growth  as  well  as  the  first-fruits — ^ac 
the  altar  of  truth.  ^Berkeley,  1684-1753. 

(3080.)  It  is  no  more  possible  for  an  idle  man  to 
keep  together  a  certain  stock  of  knowledge,  than  it 
is  possible  to  keep  together  a  stock  of  ice  exposed 
to  the  meridian  sun.  Every  day  detitroys  a  fact,  r 
relation,  or  an  inference ;  and  the  only  way  of 
preserving  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  pile  is  by 
constantly  adding  to  it  ^^ydney  SmUK 

T.  !■  oontlnnally  anlarglnir. 

(3081.)  In  a  seeing  age,  the  very  knowledge  of 
former  times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better 
dress.  —Souths  1633-17 16. 

S.  Tot  at  ttio  best  U  Twry  Umltad. 

(3082. )  There  is  not  so  contemptible  a  plant  or 
animal  that  does  not  confound  the  most  enlarged 
understanding.  ^-Locke^  1632-1704. 

9.  **  k  little  knowledge  la  a  daogerons  thing." 

(3083.)  Pride  and  aelf-conceitedness  is  like  the 
barm  in  the  drink  that  seems  to  fill  up  the  vessel,  but 
indeed  works  it  ail  over  :  this  is  the  knowledge  that 
puffeth  up  (2  Cor.  viii.  I),  like  the  pot  that  by  boiling 
seemeth  to  be  filled,  that  was  half  empty  l)efore, 
but  it  is  empty  in  the  bottom,  and  presently  boils 
over,  and  is  emptier  than  before.  So  is  it  with  the 
self-conceited,  that  have  a  superficial  knowledge, 
while  they  are  empty  at  the  bottom,  and  by  the 
heat  of  pride,  that  little  they  have  boileth  over  to 
theii  loss.  —Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3084.)  Though  in  some  sensible  matters  it  is 
easy  to  convince  men  of  a  total  ignorance,  yet 
when  they  know  anythine.  it  is  hard  to  convince 
them  what  more  is  to  be  known,  and  to  keep 
them  from  fiilse  and  hasty  conclusions.  A  man 
that  cannot  read  at  ail  is  easily  convinced  that  he 
cannot  read ;  but  be  tliat  can  ttaA  a  little,  is  apt  to 
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tbink  thftt  he  readeth  rightlj  when  he  doth  cot. 
A  man  that  never  heard  of  physic  U  easily  con- 
vinced that  he  hath  no  skill  in  it ;  but  if  he  have 
read,  heard  of,  and  tried  a  few  medicines,  he  is  apt 
to  grow  conceited  and  venture  men's  lives  upon  his 
skill  A  man  that  never  saw  building,  navigation, 
or  any  art  or  manufacture,  is  easily  convinced  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  it ;  but  if  he  have  got  some 
smattering  knowledge,  he  is  ready  to  thiuk  that  it 
is  more  than  it  is,  because  he  knoweth  not  what 
he  wants.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3085.)  Some  men,  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  with 
great  rcsipect,  are  haunted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
an  unreasonable  feai  of  what  they  call  superficial 
knowledge.  Knowledge,  they  say,  which  really 
deserves  the  name,  is  a  great  blessing  to  mankind, 
the  ally  of  virtue,  the  harbinger  of  freedom.  But 
such  knowledge  must  be  profound.  A  crowd  of 
people  who  have  a  smattering  of  mathematics,  a 
smattering  of  astronomy,  a  smattering  of  chemistry, 
who  have  read  a  little  poetry  and  a  little  history,  is 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Such  half-know- 
ledge is  worse  than  ignorance.  And  then  the 
authority  of  Pope  is  vouched  :  Drink  deep,  or  taste 
not ;  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  :  drink  largely  ; 
and  that  will  sober  you.  I  must  confess  that  the 
danger  which  alarms  these  gentlemen  never  seemed 
to  me  very  serious ;  and  my  reason  is  this ;  that  I 
never  could  prevail  on  any  person  who  pronounced 
superficial  knowledge  a  curse  and  profound  know- 
ledge a  blessing  to  tell  me  what  was  his  standard  of 
profundity.  The  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  some  line  between  profound  and 
superficial  knowledge  similar  to  that  which  separates 
truth  from  falsehcxKl.  I  know  of  no  sucn  line. 
When  we  talk  of  men  of  deep  science,  do  we  mean 
that  they  have  got  to  the  bottom  or  near  the  bottom 
of  science  ?  Do  we  mean  that  they  know  all  that 
is  capable  of  being  known  ?  Do  we  mean  even 
that  they  know  in  their  own  especial  department  all 
that  the  smatterers  of  the  next  generation  will  know  ? 
Why,  if  we  compare  the  little  truth  that  we  know 
with  the  infinite  mast  of  truth  which  we  do  not  know, 
we  are  all  shallow  together  ;  and  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers that  ever  liv^  would  be  the  hrst  to  confess 
their  shallowness.  If  we  could  call  up  the  first  of 
human  beings,  if  we  could  call  up  Newton,  and  ask 
him  whether,  even  in  those  sciences  in  which  he 
had  no  rival,  he  considered  himself  as  profoundly 
knowing,  he  would  have  told  us  that  he  was  but  a 
smatterer  like  ourselves,  and  that  the  difference 
between  his  knowledge  and  ours  vanished  when 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  truth  still  undis- 
covered, just  as  the  distance  between  a  person  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Lomond  and  at  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond 
vanishes  when  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars.  — Macaulay^  1800-1859. 

10.  Why  It  iboQld  bo  Bonglitb 

(3086.)  The  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last 
or  farthest  end  of  knowledge  is  the  greatest  error  of 
all  the  rest :  For  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural 
curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite ;  sometimes  to 
entertain  theii  minds  with  variety  and  delight ; 
sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation  :  and  some- 
times to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  victory  of  wit 
and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ; — but  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true 
account  of  their  eift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and 
use  of  men :  As  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge, 


a  conch  whereupon  to  rest  a  seaidiiiig  and  restless 
spirit ;  or  a  temoe  for  a  wandering  and  variable 
mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fkir  prospect ;  or 
a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself 
upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  £ar  strife 
and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ; — and 
not  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Cteato^ 
and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. 

— Batpn^  1560-1626^ 

(3087.)  Seldom  was  ever  any  knowledge  given 
to  keep,  but  to  impart :  the  grace  of  this  rich  jevel 
is  lost  in  concealment.  — Hail^  1574-16561 

(30S8).  [Oft  the  sight  of  a  dark  lantem,\ 

There  is  light,  indeed ;  but  so  shot  op,  ss  If 
it  were  not:  and  when  the  side  b  most  open, 
there  is  light  enough  to  give  direction  to  him  that 
bears  it,  none  to  others ;  he  can  discern  another 
man,  by  that  light  which  is  cast  before  him;  but 
another  man  cannot  discern  him. 

Right  such  is  reserved  knowledge :  no  man  is  the 
better  for  it  but  the  owner.  There  is  no  outward 
difference  betwixt  concealed  skill  and  ignorance: 
and  when  such  hidden  knowledge  will  look  forth, 
it  casts  so  sparing  a  light,  as  may  only  argue  it  to 
have  an  unprofitable  being ;  to  have  ability,  wiihoot 
will  to  do  good  ;  power  to  censure,  none  to  benefit 
The  suppression  or  engrossing  of  those  helps,  whidi 
God  would  have  us  to  impart,  is  but  a  thiefs  lantern 
in  a  true  man's  hand. 

O  God,  as  all  our  light  is  from  Thee,  the  Father 
of  Lights,  so  make  me  no  n^igard  of  that  poor 
rush-candle  Thou  hast  lighted  in  my  soul :  make 
me  more  happy,  in  giving  light  to  others,  than  in 
receiving  it  into  myself  — HaU^  1574-165^ 

11.  An  Important  oantlon  fSor  tliOM  engaged  la 
Its  pursuit. 

(3089. )  The  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  world, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  extends  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  life.  The  beatific  vision  of  the  other  life  Deeds 
not  the  help  of  this  dim  twilight ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
will,  I  am  sure  the  principal  end  why  we  are  to  get 
knowledge  here,  is  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  ourselves  and  others  in  this  world ;  but  if  by 
gainin?  it  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labour  for  s 
thing  iliat  will  be  useless  in  our  hands ;  and  if  by 
harassing  our  bodies  (though  with  a  design  to  render 
ourselves  more  useful)  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that  gond 
we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which 
God  thought  sufficient  for  us,  by  havii^  denied  us 
the  strength  to  improve  it  to  that  pitch  which  men 
of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we  rob  God 
of  so  much  service,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  thai 
help  which  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate 
knowledge,  we  might  have  been  able  to  perform. 
He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though 
it  be  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  wdl 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 

^Lodttt  1632-1704- 

IS.  It  makes  m«ii  hnmbla. 

(309a)  It  is  an  empty  knowledge,  and  fidselyso 
called,  that  pufib  up ;  as  the  empty  ears  of  com  are 
pert,  and  raise  up  themselves ;  but  those  which  are 
Dig  and  full,  droop  and  hang  down  their  hcsds;  so 
it  IS  only  ignorance  that  is  proud,  and  lifts  men  op; 
but  true  knowledge  makes  men  humble. 

^Tillotsm^  1630-1694* 
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(5091.)  i  heard  two  persons  on  the  Wengem  Alp 
talking  by  the  hour  together  of  the  names  of  ferns ; 
not  a  word  about  their  characteristics,  uses,  or  habits^ 
but  a  medley  of  crack-jaw  titles,  and  nothing  more. 
They  evidently  felt  that  they  were  ventilating  their 
botany,  and  kept  each  other  in  countenance  by 
alternate  volleys  of  nonsense.  Well,  friend,  they 
were  about  as  sensible  as  those  doctrinalihts  who 
for  ever  talk  over  the  technicalities  of  religion,  but 
know  nothing  by  experience  of  iu  spirit  and  power. 
Are  we  not  all  too  apt  to  amuse  ourselves  after  the 
•ame  fashion?  He  who  knows  mere  Linnaean  names, 
but  has  never  seen  a  flower,  is  as  reliable  in  botany, 
as  he  is  in  theology  who  can  descant  upon  supra- 
lapsarianism,  but  has  never  known  the  love  of  Christ 
in  his  heart. 

**  True  religion's  more  than  doctrine. 
Something  must  be  known  and  felt** 

— Spurgean, 

(5092.)  Says  the  apostle,  "Add  to  your  faith,  or 
in  your  faith,  virtue;  in  other  words,  develop  out 
of  your  faith  virtue — that  is,  practical  godliness; 
and  in  your  virtue,  or  from  out  of  your  virtue,  de- 
irelop  knowle<lge."  By  this  is  not  meant,  evidently, 
that  knowledge  which  we  gather  by  our  senses— 
■dentific  knowledge,  ideas,  facts;  but  a  higher 
knowledge — that  subtle  intuition  of  truth  which 
men  have  who  live  high  and  noble  lives.  A  man 
of  great  conscience  has  a  sense,  a  knowledge,  of 
principle  which  is  higher  than  any  law  or  custom 
can  point  out.  A  man  who  cultivates  his  taste  has 
a  finier  sense  and  knowledge  of  beauty  than  a  man 
who  does  not.  A  man  who  dwells  largely  in  figures 
and  mathematics  has  a  sense  of  nunibers  and  pro- 

Cortions  which  does  not  belong  to  other  men.     The 
nowledge  which  is  spoken  of  here  is  that  know- 
ledge which  is  in  the  nature  of  moral  intuition. 

— Btecher, 

S.  Xi  not  naturally  detlrad  by  men. 

(3093.)  It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inestimable 
treasure  of  Christian  truth  and  religious  knowledge, 
that  the  more  it  is  withheld  from  people,  the  less 
tbey  wish  for  it ;  and  the  more  is  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  more  they  hunger  and  thirst  after  it.  If 
people  are  kept  upon  a  short  allowance  of  food,  they 
are  eager  to  obtam  it ;  if  you  keep  a  man  thirsty, 
he  will  become  the  more  and  more  thirsty ;  if  he  is 
poor»  he  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  become  rich  ;  but 
if  he  is  left  in  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution,  he  will, 
and  still  more  hb  children,  cease  to  feel  it,  and 
cease  to  care  about  it.  It  is  the  last  want  men  can 
be  trusted  (in  the  first  instance)  to  supply  for  them- 
lelves.  ^Whatdy^  1787-1863. 

&  Httwit  la  to  be  aeqnlred. 
(I.)  By  diligent  study. 

(3094.)  Study  hard  and  search  diligently  and 
deeply,  and  that  with  unwearied  |iatience  and 
delight.  Unpleasant  studies  tire  and  seldom  pros- 
per. Slight  running  thoughts  accomplish  little.  If 
any  man  think  thai  the  Spirit  is  given  to  save  us 
the  labour  of  hard  and  long  studies,  Solomon  hath 
wptvx  so  many  chapters  in  calling  them  to  dig,  av, 
search,  labour,  wait  for  wisdom,  that  if  that  will 
not  undeceive  them,  I  cannot.  They  may  as  well 
say,  that  God's  blessing  is  to  save  the  husbandman 
the  labcot  of  pbughing  and  sowing,  and  that  the 


Spirit  Is  given'  to  save  men  the  labour  of  learning  to 
read  the  Bible,  or  to  hear  it,  or  to  think  of  it,  or  to 
pray  to  God.  Whereas  the  Spirit  is  given  us  to 
provoke  and  enable  us  to  study  hard,  and  read,  and 
hear,  and  pray  hard,  and  to  prosper  us  herein. 

^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

(a.)  By  tystematie  and  orderly  study. 

(3^5*)  ^^  common  matters,  you  can  see  that  yon 
must  learn  and  do  things  in  their  due  order,  or  else 
you  will  but  make  fools  of  yourselves.  Will  you  go 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs  or  ladder  without  beginning 
at  the  lower  steps?  Will  you  sow  your  ground 
before  you  manure  or  plough  it  ?  or  can  you  reap 
before  you  sow  it  ?  Will  you  ride  your  colt  before 
you  break  him  7  Will  you  rear  a  house  before  you 
frame  it  ?  Or  will  you  teach  your  children  Hebrew 
and  Greek  and  Latin  before  they  learn  English? 
or  to  read  the  hardest  books  before  they  learn  the 
easiest?  Or  can  they  read  before  they  learn  to 
spell,  or  know  their  letters?  No  more  can  you 
learn  the  difficult  controversies  in  divinity  (as  about 
the  exposition  of  obscure  prophecies,  or  doctrinal 
doubts)  till  you  have  taken  up  before  you  those 
many  great  and  necessary  truths  that  lie  between. 
It  would  make  a  wise  man  pity  them,  and  be 
ashamed  to  hear  them,  when  young,  raw,  self* 
conceited  professors  wiU  fall  into  conhdent  exposi* 
tions  of  Daniel,  the  Revelations,  or  the  Canticles, 
or  such  like,  or  into  disputes  about  free-will,  of 
predestination,  or  about  the  many  controversies  of 
the  times,  when,  alas  I  they  are  ignorant  of  a  hundred 
truths  (about  the  covenants,  justification,  and  the 
like)  which  must  be  known  before  they  can  reach 
the  rest  I  — Baxter^  161 5-1691. 

(3.)  By  giving  msr  closest  and  mast  eomtant 
atteniioH  to  the  tnost  important  truths, 

(3096. )  You  must  grow  into  a  higher  esteem  of 
truths.  All  this  you  have  to  do  besides  your  grow- 
ing in  the  number  of  truths.  And  1  must  tell  you, 
that  as  it  was  the  essentials  of  Christianity  that 
were  the  instrumental  causes  of  your  first  con- 
version, and  more  needful  and  useful  to  you 
than  ten  thousand  others,  so  it  is  the  very  same 
points  that  you  must  always  live  upon,  and  the  con- 
firmation and  growth  of  your  souls  in  these,  will  be 
more  useful  to  you  than  the  adding  of  ten  thousand 
more  truths,  which  yet  you  know  not.  And,  there- 
fore, take  this  advice,  as  you  love  your  peace  and 
growth;  neglect  not  to  know  more,  but  bestow 
many  and  many  hours  in  labouring  to  know  better 
the  great  truths  which  you  have  received,  for  one 
hour  that  you  bestow  in  seeking  to  know  more 
truths  which  you  know  not ;  believe  it,  this  is  the 
safe  and  thriving  way.  ...  If  you  had  already  a 
hundred  pounds  in  gold,  and  not  a  penny  of  silver, 
it  will  more  enrich  you  to  have  another  purse  full 
of  gold,  than  a  purse  full  of  silver.  Trading  in 
the  richest  commodities,  is  likelier  to  raise  men 
to  greater  estates,  tlian  trading  for  matters  of  a 
smsUler  rate.  They  that  go  to  the  Indies  for  gold 
and  pearls,  may  be  rich  if  they  eet  but  little  in 
Quantity ;  when  he  may  be  poor  that  brings  home 
snips  laden  with  the  greatest  store  of  poor  com- 
modity. That  man  that  hath  a  double  measure  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  dearest, 
and  deepest,  and  most  effectual  apprehensions  of 
the  riches  of  grace  and  the  glory  to  come,  and  yet 
never  heard  of  most  of  the  questions  in  Scotus,  or 
Ockwit  or  Aquinas*s  stuns  is  &r  richer  m  know- 
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Mge,  And  a  mndi  wiser  man,  than  he  that  hath 
those  coDtroTertiet  at  hU  finger's  ends,  and  jet 
hath  bttt  half  his  clearness  and  solidity  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  of  grace  and  glory. 
Those  be  not  the  wisest  men  that  can  answer  most 
questions ;  but  those  that  have  the  fullest  intellectual 
reception  of  the  infinite  wisdom.  You  will  confess 
that  he  is  a  wiser  man  that  hath  wisdom  to  get 
and  rule  a  kingdom,  than  he  that  hath  wit  enough 
to  talk  of  a  hundred  trivial  matters,  which  the  other 
is  ignorant  of.  That  is  the  wisest  physician  that 
can  do  most  to  save  men's  lives ;  and  not  he  that 
can  best  read  a  lecture  of  anatomy,  or  is  readiest  in 
the  terms  of  his  arL  Knowledge  is  to  be  esteemed 
according  to  the  use  of  it,  and  the  dimity  of  its 
object,and  not  according  to  the  number  and  subtlety 
of  notions.  And,  therefore,  I  beseech  you  all,  that 
are  young  and  weak  in  the  faith,  take  much  more 
pains  to  grow  in  the  fuller  acquaintance  with  that 
tame  faith  which  vou  have  received,  than  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  smaller  controversial  truths  which  you 
never  knew.  — BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

4.  tbonld  be  erer  Inoraaaliig. 

(3097.)  Rest  not  in  thy  present  knowledge  ;  'tis 
like  thou  know'st  much  to  what  once  thou  didst, 
btit  thou  know'st  little  to  what  thou  mayest.  Some 
books  are  learnt  at  one  reading,  but  the  gospel  is 
a  mystery  that  will  take  up  more  than  thy  life-time 
to  understand  it  Mystenes  are  here  sown  thick  ; 
thou  diggest  where  the  springs  rise  faster  upon  thee, 
the  further  thou  goest«  God  telU  not  all  His  secrets 
at  once ;  "here  a  little  and  there  a  little ; "  "  men  shall 
run  to  and  fro^  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 
The  merchant's  ship  takes  not  in  all  her  lading  at  one 
port,  but  sails  from  one  to  another  for  it ;  neither  doth 
the  Christian  enrich  himself  with  this  heavenly 
treasure  all  at  one  time,  or  in  one  ordinance.  The 
true  lover  of  learning  gives  not  over  his  chase  and 
pursuit  for  a  little  smattering  knowledge  he  gets, 
out  rather  having  got  the  scent  how  sweet  learning 
is,  puts  on  with  fuller  cry  for  what  he  wants.  Thi 
true  doctor  studies  harder  than  the  fresh-man,  be- 
cause as  he  knows  more  of  learning,  so  by  that 
knowledge  he  understands  his  own  deficiency 
better ;  for  the  higher  he  ascends  the  hill  of  learn- 
ing, the  more  his  prospect  enlargeth,  while  the 
other  standing  at  the  bottom,  thinks  he  knows  all 
in  his  little.  — Gurmili,  1617-1679. 

(3098.)  The  tree  that  does  not  thrive  will  soon 
rot,  and  the  tradesman  that  ioes  not  increase  his 
stock  will  soon  be  out  at  heels,  and  he  that  does  not 
improve  his  knowledge  will  prove  a  spiritual  bank- 
rupt. And  such  a  wilful  darkness  which  men  bring 
upon  themselves  by  their  perversity,  is  but  one  step 
from  destruction.  The  plague  of  darkness  upon 
the  Egyptians  did  immediately  precede  the  slaying 
of  their  first-born,  and  the  destruction  of  the  flower 
of  their  militia  in  the  Red  Sea. 

—CAamocJk,  i628-i68a 

(3099.)  Let  us  increase  the  knowledge  of  whole 
God  and  whole  Christ  View  all  the  perfections  of 
God.  Be  not  only  intent  upon  some  of  the  first 
magnitude,  but  on  those  that  seem  the  lesser  sparks, 
which  have  an  influence  one  time  or  other  upon  the 
souls  and  lives  of  men.  Me  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  an  astronomer,  who  gazes  only  upon  one  or 
two  plcnets,  with  a  neglect  of  the  rest,  which  have 
their  particular  excellency  as  well  as  the  other  hea- 
^veuly  bodies.    As  there  is  nothing  in  the  heavens,  so 


there  is  nothing  in  God  and  Christ  bat  is  worthy  of 
our  understanding  and  consideration,  and  aflbidt 
matter  of  instruction  and  matter  of  consolation  one 
time  or  other.  Let  us  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  a 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  mass ;  a  glance  npom  a 
picture  never  directs  you  to  the  discerning  the  worth' 
and  art  of  it  ^Chamcci^  162&-16&X 

(3100.)  All  true  knowledge  is  alluring.  The  first 
sight  of  a  mysterv  is  transporting,  and  also  alluring 
to  a  further  inquiry.  "  A  wise  man  will  liear  and 
will  increase  learning ; "  he  will  arise  to  more  snUime 
thoughts  and  discoveries.  He  will  be  adding,  as  in 
arithmetic,  figure  to  figure  till  he  comes  to  a  just 
sum,  deducing  one  rule  from  another  till  he  come 
to  the  utmost ;  as  the  branch  grows  from  the  body 
of  the  tree,  and  one  branch  from  another.  It  is  the 
nature  of  all  true  knowledge  to  sharpen  the  mind 
far  more.  He  that  has  found  a  mine  will  follow 
the  vein  till  he  masters  it.  The  scholar  that  has  a 
taste  of  any  curious  learning  will  not  leave  the  pur- 
suit till  he  has  pierced  into  the  bowels  of  it,  and  by 
turning  ovei  books,  and  stretching  his  thoughts,  has 
increased  his  stock.  It  is  also  the  nature  of  spiritual 
knowledge  to  put  an  edge  upon  the  ap|)eiite,  and 
open  the  understanding  wider,  that  it  may  he  filled 
with  more.  The  voice  of  it  is  that  of  the  graven 
Give,  give.  ^CAanucJk,  i628-i6Sa 

(3 10 1.)  We  find  persons  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  and  we  are  glad. 
But  a  year  afterwards  we  converse  with  them  agaio, 
and  find  them  just  the  same.  Two  years  elap-«e^ 
and  we  come  into  contact  with  them  again,  but  still 
no  progress  can  be  perceived,  till  at  length  the  sight 
of  them  reminds  us  of  a  piece  of  wood- work  carvied 
in  the  form  of  a  tree,  rather  than  a  living  production 
of  nature ;  for  there  are  no  fresh  shoots,  ntir  any 
new  foliage  to  be  seen  :  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
same  modes  of  speech,  the  same  views  and  senti- 
ments upon  every  point,  and  tlie  same  limited  sphere 
of  spiritual  conception  ;  no  enlarged  expansion  of 
the  inward  horizon ;  not  a  single  addition  to  the 
treasury  of  Christian  knowledge.  — Salter, 

(3103.)  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  content 
certain  followers  of  the  Saviour  are  with  the  "  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  **  They  stop  at  the 
alphabet  of  thedlc^.  The  barest  elements  in  the 
glorious  science  of  Christian  doctrine  are  all  that 
they  have,  and  with  these,  strange  to  say,  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied.  They  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a 
shallow,  small  pond,  which  they  have  netted  and 
dragged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  exhausted  it  of 
its  treasures.  Is  that  a  fair  representation  of  God'k 
word?  It  is  rather  like  the  great  Atlantic,  fathom- 
less in  some  parts,  and  containing  more  than  has 
ever  been  brought  out  of  it  It  is  a  **  mountain  of 
the  Lord  "  whose  summit  is  far  from  us»  whose  lofti- 
est heights  we  have  not  reached. 

'*  Upward  we  press,  the  air  is  clear. 
And  the  sphere- music  heard  ; 
The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  tmtk 
To  break  forth  from  His  word." 

However  long  we  may  have  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  is  much  still  for  us  to  discuss.  When 
Michael  Angelo  was  an  old  man  he  was  found  by  a 
cardinal  walking  in  the  Coliseum,  solitary  amidst  its 
ruins.  When  asked  what  he  was  doing,  the  aged 
sculptor  replied,  *'I  go  yet  to  school,  that  I  may 
continue  to  learn."    Even  so,  however  advanced  is 
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life  we  may  be,  there  is  something  for  us  still  to 
Scam  ID  the  CoUseum  of  revelation. 

— 7:  R,  Stevenson. 

.  Sc  flhoold  b«  rsdaoed  to  practioe. 

(3 103  )  The  end  of  all  arts  and  sciences  Is  the 
practice  of  them.  And  as  this  is  to  be  confessed  in 
all  other  arts,  so  it  cannot  be  denied  in  divinity  and 
leligion,  the  practice  whereof  doth  in  excellency 
snnnount  the  knowledge  and  theory,  as  being  the 
main  end  whereunto  it  tends.  For  to  what  purpose 
do  men  spend  their  spirits  and  tire  their  wits  in  dis- 
cerning tne  light  of  truth,  if  they  do  not  use  the 
benefit  of  it  to  direct  them  in  all  their  ways  ? 

Why  do  thev  rise  betimes  to  see  the  sun,  if  they 
mean  to  sit  idly  still  and  do  cothing,  which  better 
•nits  with  palpable  and  Egyptian  darkness  ? 

Why  do  they  with' such  care  and  labour  heap  up 
these  rich  treasures  of  learning  and  knowledge,  ii, 
miser-like,  they  only  look  upon  them,  and  never 
make  use  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
others  7 

Why  do  they  spend  their  whole  lives  in  sowing 
the  seed,  and  never  reap  the  crop?  Or  havine 
brought  in  the  harvest  and  filled  their  bams  anu 
granaries,  what  good  will  all  this  do  them,  if  the^ 
tet  it  there  must  and  mould,  and  never  eat  the  fruit 
of  their  labours?  ^Downame^  1642. 

(3104.)  How  vain  is  their  practice  who  spend  all 
their  strength  in  polemical  disputes,  to  evince  error, 
and  find  out  the  truth,  if,  when  they  have  found  it, 
they  will  not  walk  in  this  light,  nor  let  it  be  the 
gui<le  of  their  lives !  Like  herein  to  foolish  boys 
who  strive  for  a  ball,  which  when  they  have  got- 
ten with  much  sweat,  and  have  no  competitor  to 
contend  further  for  it,  they  cast  into  a  comer  with 
careless  neglect ;  or  having  fought  even  unto  blood  to 
beat  others  off  a  mole-hill,  as  from  a  fort  of  strength, 
make  no  further  use  of  it  when  they  have  gotten  quiet 
possession.  — Dawname^  1642, 

(3105.)  Hearty  obedience  will  not  only  show  that 
your  religion  is  deeper  than  mere  opinion,  but  it 
will  also  advance  it  to  a  greater  purity,  and  root  it 
more  deeply  than  it  was  before.  A  man  that  hath 
studied  the  art  of  navigation  in  his  closet,  may  talk 
o5  it  almost  as  well  m  he  that  hath  been  at  sea ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  practise  it  he  will  find  that 
he  is  far  to  seek ;  but  let  this  man  go  to  sea, 
and  join  practice  and  experience  to  his  tpeory,  and 
then  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the  right  kind. 
So,  if  a  man  that  hath  only  read  over  military  books, 
would  be  a  true  soldier ;  or  a  man  that  hath  only 
studied  physic,  would  be  a  true  physician,  what 
better  way  is  there,  than  to  fall  to  practice?  And 
so  yon  must,  if  you  would  have  a  religion  that  shall 
mve  your  souls,  and  not  only  a  religion  that  will 
fimish  yott  with  good  opinions  and  expressions. 

— Baxter^  i6i5-i69i. 

(3106.)  Knowledge  and  practice  do  mutually 
promote  one  another.  Knowledge  prepares  and 
oisposeth  for  practice,  and  practice  is  the  best  way 
to  perfect  knowledge  in  any  kind.  Mere  specula- 
tion is  a  very  raw  and  rude  thing  in  comparison  of 
that  true  and  distinct  knowledge  which  is  gotten 
by  practice  and  experience.  The  most  exact  skill 
in  geography  is  nothing  compared  with  the  know- 
ledge of  that  man,  whO|  beskles  the  speculative 
part,  hath  travelled  over  and  carefixD**  viewed  the 
ooontfies  he  hath  read  oC    The  most  knowing  man 


in  the  art  and  mles  of  navigation  is  nobody  in  com* 
parison  of  an  experienced  pilot  and  seaman.  Be- 
cause knowledge  perfected  by  practice  is  as  much 
different  from  mere  speculation,  as  the  skill  of  do- 
ing a  thing  is  from  being  told  how  a  thing  is  to  be 
done.     For  men  may  easily  mistake  rules,  but  fre- 

2uent  practice  and  experience  are  seldom  deceived, 
vive  me  a  man  that  constantly  does  a  thing  well, 
and  that  shall  satisfy  me  that  he  knows  how  to  do 
it.  lliat  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  If  any 
man  will  do  my  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself," 
is  a  clear  determination  of  this  matter,  namely,  that 
they  understand  the  will  of  God  best  who  are  most 
careful  to  ^o  it.  And  so  likewise  the  best  way  to 
know  what  God  is,  is' to  transcribe  His  perfections 
in  our  lives  and  actions,  to  be  holy,  ana  just,  and 
good,  and  merciful  as  He  is. 

— TiUfiiton^  1630-1694. 

(3/07.)  How  vain  is  knowledge  without  practice  I 
as  if  one  should  know  a  sovereign  medicine  and  not 
apply  it.  — IVa/son,  i6g6, 

(3108.).  What  is  it  to  hear  one's  duty,  and  not 
do  it  ?  As  if  a  physician  write  a  good  prescription 
but  the  patient  doth  not  take  it 

—fValson,  1696. 

(3109.)  Many  a  man's  knowledge  is  a  torch  to 
light  him  to  hell.  Thou  who  hast  knowledge  of 
God's  will,  but  doth  not  do  it,  wherein  dost  thou 
excel  an  hypocrite?  Nay,  wherein  dost  thou  excel 
the  devil,  *'  who  transforms  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light  ?  "  —  PVa/nm,  1696. 

(311a)  In  the  region  of  revealed  truth,  increas- 
ing knowledge  will  not  always  be  increasing  con- 
viction, unless  that  knowledge  be  progressively 
reduced  to  practice.  If  knowledge  be  merely 
speculative,  in  extending  it  a  man  may  only  '*  in- 
crease sorrow ; "  for  it  is  "  with  the  heart  that  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness,"  and  it  is  to  the 
**  doers  "-of  His  Father's  will  that  the  Saviour 
promises  assuring  knowledge  of  His  own  **  doctrine." 
The  mind  needs  tonics.  For  the  body,  next  to 
wholesome  food,  the  best  toning  is  vigorous  exercise ; 
and  if  long  cradled  in  a  luxurious  repose,  the 
penalty  is  paid  at  last  in  so  many  imaginary  ills  as 
constitute  a  real  one.  And  just  as  the  child  of 
sloth  is  haunted  by  visionarv  fears,  as  he  dreads 
that  his  pulse  will  stop  or  the  firmament  fall  in  : 
so  the  man  who  arrests  his  moral  activities  and  lets 
his  fancy  wander  at  its  will ;  the  man  who  h  doing 
no  service  to  God  and  no  eood  in  the  world  wiU 
soon  become  an  intellectual  nypochondriac 

^hamilt(m,  1814-1867. 

(3111.)  Beware  of  letting  the  head  grow  at  a 
great  rate  while  the  arm  is  shrivelled.  Knowledge 
involves  a  responsibility  which  will  end  in  many 
stripes  for  disobedience.  It  is  treason  for  a  com- 
mander to  be  well  versed  in  military  tactics,  and  to 
be  great  in  arms,  and  yet  to  refuse  to  defend  hit 
country  and  suffer  the  empire  to  po  to  ruin.  Practi- 
cal Christianity  alone  is  true  Christianity. 


#.  DtronMd  ftmi  ioi^eiliiiioe  ftnd  pnustlee  !■ 
worthless. 

(3112.)  The  thoughtless  man,   even  if  he  can 
ledts  a  large  portion  (of  the  law)^  but  is  not  a  doer 
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•f  It,  kts  no  share  fan  the  priesthood,  bat  b  like  a 
oowheid  oounttng  the  cows  of  others. 

^Buddha. 

(311^)  It  Is  well  known  that  the  great  doctors  of 
the  world  by  much  reading  and  speculation  attain 
to  a  great  height  of  knowledge,  but  seldom  to 
sound  wisdom,  which  has  given  way  to  that  com- 
mon proverb,  '*  The  greatest  clerks  are  not  always 
the  wisest  men."  It  is  not  the  studying  of  politics 
that  wiU  make  a  man  a  wise  counsellor  of  state,  till 
his  knowledge  is  joined  with  experience,  which 
teaches  where  the  rules  of  state  hold,  and  where 
they  fail.  It  is  not  book>knowledge  that  will  make 
a  good  general,  a  skilful  pilot,  no  not  so  much  as  a 
cunning  artisan,  till  that  knowledge  is  perfected  by 
practice  and  experience.  And  so  surely,  though  a 
man  abound  never  so  much  in  literal  knowledge',  it 
will  be  far  from  making  him  a  good  Christian, 
nnless  he  bring  precepts  into  practice,  and  by  feel- 
ing experience  sppiy  that  he  knows  to  his  own  use 
and  spiritual  advantage.     — Joshua  Shute^  1629. 

(3114.)  As  he  is  not  rightly  called  a  rich  man  that 
can  tell  how  and  by  what  means  a  man  may  be 
exceeding  rich,  but  he  that  hath  riches  of  -his  own  : 
so  he  U  not  a  good  Christian  that  can,  according  to 
knowledge,  dispute  and  reason  of  virtue  and  godli- 
ness, and  can  describe  and  define  the  same  ;  but  he 
that  is  endued  with  virtue  and  possessed  with  true 
godliness,  and  doth  most  willingly  practise  the  same 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

^Cawdray^  1598-1664. 

(3115.)  Yon  read  of  the  heathens,  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  gods,  they  were  wont  to  hang  a 
garland  upon  the  head  of  the  beasts,  and  to  crown 
them  with  roses ;  so  they  were  led  on  to  sacrifice. 
Many  may  have  garlands  upon  their  heads,  orna- 
ments of  Icnowledge,  yet  are  going  on  to  destruction. 

— Manton^  1620-1667. 

(3116.)  Experimental  knowledge  b  the  true 
ballast  of  the  soul,  when  mere  sound  and  air  is  a 
rolling  and  moveable  thing.  Mere  head  professors 
are  as  light  as  a  cork  dancing  upon  every  dash  of 
water.  — Lhamock^  i62»-i68a 

(31 17.)  Desire  after  God  springs  not  from  a  bare 
speculation,  but  a  strong  impression,  a  spiritual 
taste  ;  for  a  bare  speculation  has  no  more  strength 
to  make  a  motion  m  the  will  than  the  poetical  de- 
scriptions of  far  countries  can  persuade  a  potent 
prince  to  take  a  long  voyage  for  the  conquest,  or  a 
merchant  to  venture  hb  stock  thither  for  a  trade. 

— Chamock^  1628-1680. 

(3 1 1 8.)  A  knowledge  of  God  by  revelation  the 
Jews  had  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  yet  rejected 
the  Son  of  God ;  a  knowledge  of  ChrUt  many 
learned  men  professing  Christianity  have,  who  know 
Christ  in  the  bark  of  the  letter,  not  in  the  sap  of 
the  spirit :  as  the  Jews  know  Him  under  the  veil 
of  types,  but  were  ignorant  of  His  person  when  He 
came  among  them.  This  is  such  a  knowledge  which 
men  have  of  a  beautiful  picture,  or  a  comely 
person  with  whom  they  have  no  acquaintance ;  or 
as  an  astronomer  knows  the  stars  wiuiout  receiving 
any  more  special  influence  from  them  than  other 
men^  or  the  inanimate  creatures. 

^Chamcck^  1628-1680. 

(3119.)  A  man  may  be  theologically  knowing 
■od  spiritually  ignorant.     Nicodemus  was  none  of 


the  lowest  sect,  a  Phaibee,  nor  of  the  lawut 
among  them,  a  roler  among  them,  had  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  above  the  vulgar,  vet  was  ignorant 
of  the  design  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  mystery  of 
the  new  birth.  A  man  may  be  excellent  in  the 
grammar  of  the  Scripture,  yet  not  understand  the 
spiritual  sense  of  it.  As  a  man  may  have  so  mnch 
Latin  as  to  construe  a  physician's  bill,  and  tell  the 
names  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  it,  yet  anderstand 
nothing  of  the  particular  virtues  of  those  plants,  or 
have  any  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  then; 
so  we  mav  discourse  of  God,  and  the  perfections  of 
God,  and  the  intendments  of  the  great  things  of 
Christ,  without  a  sense  of  them.  Though  this  be 
a  good  preparatory  to  a  spiritual  knowledge,  yet  b 
insufficient  of  itself  without  some  further  addition. 
It  does  not  heal  the  soul*s  eye,  nor  chase  away  the 
spiritual  darkness.  — Ckamock^  1 628-1 68a 

(312a)  The  highest  rational  knowledge'  of  God 
cannot  profit  without  the  knowledge  of  fiuth.  Thb 
general  and  common  knowledge  of  Christ  b  but  a 
knowing  after  the  flesh,  not  in  the  power  of  Hb 
Spirit,  and  can  no  more  advantage  than  the  Jews 
knowing  Him,  or  Judas  his  living  with  Him,  did 
them  or  him  without  believing.  In  the  Scripture^ 
Christians  are  not  called  knowing  persons,  but 
believers.  It  b  a  pleasure  to  a  physician  to  oon* 
sider  the  nature  of  a  meiiicine,  and  pierce  into  the 
quality  of  each  ingredient  in  it ;  but  if  he  be  invaded 
by  the  disease  for  which  that  medicine  b  proper, 
all 


his  knowledge  of  it  and  delight  in  it  will  be 
support  to  hb  body,  unless  he  takes  it  and  joins  it 
in  a  close  contest  with  the  distemper.  All  the 
pleasure  he  has  had  in  the  search  and  contempla- 
tion of  it,  and  the  experience  vof  the  strength  of  it 
upon  his  patients,  will  not  check  the  malady  of  his 
vitals,  or  stop  the  rage  of  the  humour,  though  hb 
knowled<;e  were  as  large  as  Solomon's  without 
application  of  the  remedy.  Christ  b  the  remedy 
for  our  spiritual  diseases,  faith  is  tlie  application. 

A  man  is  no  more  a  Christian  by  knowing  the 
nature  of  God  and  Christ  in  a  notional  way,  or 
being  able  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  redemption  in 
generous  strains,  than  a  philosopher,  who  can  dis- 
course accurately  of  the  nature  ol  metals  and  jewels, 
can  be  said  to  be  rich,  when  he  has  never  a  penny 
in  his  purse.  The  knowledge  entitles  him  to  a 
natural  wisdom,  but  the  possession  to  wealth.  If 
he  were  a  slave  in  the  galleys,  the  riches  of  hb 
knowledge  would  never  strike  off  the  weight  of  hb 
chains.  One  jewel  in  possession  to  pay  for  hb 
redemption  would  be  ol  more  value  ttian  all  hb 
philosophy.  And  just  such  a  person  b  he  that 
delights  in  the  knowledge  of  his  bags  and  quantity 
of  gold,  but  makes  not  application  of  it  to  hb  pre- 
sent indigences ;  it  b  as  if  he  had  none,  but  were 
the  poorest  beggar  that  craves  an  alms  from  door 
to  door.  There  b  as  great  difference  between  thb 
notional  and  fiducial  knowledge  as  there  b  between 
the  knowledge  of  an  angel,  who  oomes  under  the 
wing  of  Chnst  for  hb  confirmation  in  lib  liappy 
estate,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  devil. 

^Chamock^  i628-i68a 


(3 1 2 1.)  Unholy  knowledge  b  but  a 
shadow,  the  activity  of  a  vain  mind,  or  a  means 
without  the  end,  and  unfit  to  attain  it.  A  map  b 
not  a  kingdom,  nor  doth  it  much  enrich  the  owner. 
The  names  of  meats  and  drinks  will  not  nourish 
you ;  and  to  know  names  and  nodons,  giveih  yoa 
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M>  title  to  the  things  to  named.  You  may  as  well 
think  to  be  saved  for  being  good  musicians,  physi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  for  being  learned  divines, 
if  Tonr  knowledge  cause  not  holy  love  ;  it  may  help 
%tnesB  to  heaven,  but  it  will  be  but  vanity  to  you  ; 
nsoA  yoQ  be  as  "sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbaL"  You  glorv  in  a  lileless  picture  of  wisdom  ; 
and  hell  may  shortly  tell  you,  that  you  had  better 
chosen  anything  to  play  the  fool  with,  than  with  the 
notions  and  words  of  wisdom  mortified. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3123.)  The  bare  knowledge  of  God*s  will  is  in- 
efficacious, it  doth  not  better  the  heart  Know- 
ledge alone  is  like  a  winter  sun,  which  hath  no  heat 
or  influence  ;  it  doth  not  warm  the  affections,  or 
pari fj  the  conscience.  Judas  was  a  gjeat  luminary, 
he  knew  God's  will,  but  he  was  a  traitor. 

— Watson^  1696. 

(3123.)  Yonng  is,  of  all  other  men,  one  of  the 
most    striking  examples  of  the  disunion  of  piety 
from  truth.    If  we  read  his  most  true,  impassioned, 
and  impressive  estimate  of  the  world  and  of  religion, 
we   shall'  think  it  impossible  that  he  was  unin- 
fluenced by  his  subject.  It  is,  however,  a  melancholy 
£sct — that  he  was  hunting  after  preferment  at  eighty 
years  old,  and  felt  and  spoke  like  a  disappointed 
man.    The  truth  was  pictured  on  his  mind  in  most 
▼ivid  colours.     He  felt  it,  while  he  was  writing. 
He  felt  himself  on  a  retired  spot;  and  he  saw 
I>eath,  the  mighty  hunter,  pursuing  the  unthink- 
ing world.     He  saw  redemption — its  necessity  and 
its  grandeur  ;  and,  while  he  looked  on  it,  he  spoke 
as  a  man  would  speak  whose  mind  and  heart  are 
deeply  engaged.     Notwithstanding    all  this,   the 
view  did  not  reach  his  heart  I    Hiul  I  preached  in 
his  pulpit  with   the  fervour  and  interest  that  his 
"Ni^ht  Thoughts"  discover,  he  would  have  been 
terrihtd.     He  told  a  friend  of  mine,  who  went  to 
him  under  religious  fears,  that  he  must  go  more 
into  the  world  1  — CecU^  1 748-1810. 

(3124.)  Belief  is  not  intellectual  but  moral :  "with 
the  heart  man  belie veth  unto  righteousness,"  so 
that  religion  is  not -a  question  of  mere  notions,  but 
the  expression  of  the  entire  spiritual  life.  It  would 
be  as  logical  to  contend  that  a  man  is  going  a 
journey  l^cause  he'  can  explain  the  construction  of 
an  engine  as  to  contend,  that  a  man  is  going  to 
heaven  t)ecause  he  can  correctly  answer  theological 
questions.  — ParJUr, 

T.  Its  preseiit  Imperf eetion. 

(3125.)  Our  knowledge  is  but  in  part,  and  im- 
perfect ;  the  most  of  what  we  know,  is  the  least  of 
what  we  do  not  know.  The  Gospel  is  as  a  rich  piece 
of  arras,  rolled  up ;  this  God  hath  been  unfolding  ever 
since  the  first  promise  was  made  to  Adam,  opening 
it  still  every  age  wider  than  other ;  but  the  world 
shall  sooner  be  at  an  end,  than  this  mystery  will  be 
iiilly  known.  Indeed  as  a  river  (which  may  be  breaks 
forth  at  first  from  the  small  orifice  of  a  little  spring) 
does  widen  its  channel,  and  grows  broader,  as  it 
approacheth  nearer  to  the  sea ;  so  the  knowledge 
of  this  mystery  doth  spread  every  age  more  than 
other,  and  still  will,  as  the  world  draws  nearer  to 
the  sea  of  eternity,  into  which  it  must  at  last  falL 
The  Gospel  appeared  but  a  little  spring  in  Adam's 
time,  whose  whole  Bible  was  bound  up  in  a  single 
promise ;  this  increased  to  a  rivulet  I7  Abraham's 
thne^  and  this  livulet  enlarged  itself  into  a  river  in 


the  days  of  the  prophets  ;  but  when  Christ  came  in 
the  flesh,  then  knowledge  flowed  in  amain  ;  the  least 
in  the  Gospel-state  is  said  to  be  greater  than  ihe 
matest  btefore  Christ :  so  that  in  comparison  of  the 
darker  times  of  the  law,  the  knowledge  Christians 
now  have,  is  great ;  but  compared  with  the  know- 
ledge they  sh^  have  in  heaven,  'tis  little,  and  but 
peep  of  day.  -^GumalL 

(3126.)  Man's  knowledge  Is  bat  as  the  rivulet) 
his  ignorance  as  the  sea.  -^EUaa  Cook» 

S.  Its  future  perfBOtness. 

(3127.)  '*  Whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall 
vanish  away"  ( I  Cor.  xiii.  8).  Although  it  be  no 
marvel  that  prophecies  and  tongues  should  fail,  that 
knowledge  shall  be  done  away,  this  is  what  may 
cause  some  perplexity.  What  then  ?  are  we  then 
to  live  in  ignorance?  Far  from  it  Nay,  then 
specially  it  is  probable  that  our  knowledge  is  made 
more  intense.  Wherefore  also  he  sai^  "Then 
shall  I  know,  even  as  also  I  am  known."  For  this 
reason,  if  you  mark  it,  that  you  might  not  suppose 
this  to  be  done  away  equally  with  the  prophecy  and 
the  tonnes,  having  said,  *'  Whether  there  be  know- 
ledge. It  shall  vanish  away,"  he  was  not  silent,  but 
added  also  the  manner  of  its  vanishing  away,  im- 
mediately subjoining  the  saying,  **  We  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  aone  away."  It  is  not  therefore  knowledge 
that  is  done  away,  but  this  circumstance,  titat  our 
knowledge  is  in  part  For  we  shall  not  only  know 
as  much,  but  even  a  great  deal  more.  But  that  I 
may  also  make  it  plain  by  example  ;  now  we  know 
that  God  is  eveiy where,  but  how,  we  know  not 
That  He  made  out  of  things  that  are  not  the  things 
that  are,  we  know ;  but  of  the  manner  we  are 
ignorant  That  He  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  we  know, 
but  how,  we  know  not  yet.>  But  then  shall  we 
know  somewhat  more  and  more  clearly  concerning 
these  things.  — Chrysostom^  347-407» 

(3128.)  The  cessation  of  our  present  mode  of 
knowing,  is  but  the  cessation  of  our  ijg^norance  and 
imperfection :  as  our  wakening  endeth  a  dreaming 
knowledge,  and  our  maturity  endeth  the  trifling 
knowledge  of  a  child  :  for  so  saith  the  Holy  Ghost 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  8-1 2).  Love  never  faileth,  and  we  can 
love  no  more  than  we  know  ;  but  whether  there  be 
prophecies  they  shall  fail  (that  is,  cease) ;  whether 
there  be  tongues  th^  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be 
knowledge,  notional  and  abstractive,  such  as  we 
have  now,  it  shall  vanish  away :  "When  I  was  a 
child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I 
put  away  childish  things.  For  now  we  see  through 
a  glass  \fer  sp€cieni)  darkly,"  as  men  understand  a 
thing  by  a  metaphor,  parable,  or  a  riddle,  "but 
then  face  to  face ;  '*  even  creatures  intuitively  as  in 
themselves  naked  and  open  to  our  sight  "  Now  I 
know  in  part  (not  rem  sed  aliquid  rei;  in  which 
sense  Sanchery  truly  saith,  nihil  sdlur) ,  "  but  then 
I  shall  know  even  as  I  am  known ;  not  as  God 
knoweth  us :  **  for  our  knowledge  and  His  must  not 
be  so  comparatively  likened ;  but  as  holv  spirits 
know  us  both  now  and  for  ever,  we  shall  both  know^ 
and  be  known  by  immediate  intuition. 

If  a  physician  be  to  describe  the  parts  of  a  man, 
and  the  latent  diseases  of  his  patient,  he  is  fain  to 
search  hard,  and  bestow  many  thoughts  of  it  besides 
his  loi^  reading  and  converse,  to  make  him  capable 
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of  knowing ;  and  when  all  b  done,  he  goeth  much 
npon  conjectures,  and  his  knowledge  is  mixed  with 
many  uncertaintieii  yea,  and  mistakes;  but  when 
he  openeth  the  oorpae,  be  seeth  all,  and  his  know- 
ledge is  more  full,  more  trne,  and  more  certain ; 
besides  that  it  is  easily  and  quickly  attained,  even 
by  a  present  look.  A  countryman  knoweth  the 
town,  the  fields,  and  rivers,  where  he  dwelleth,  yea, 
and  the  plants  and  animals,  with  ease  and  certain 
clearness,  when  he  that  must  know  the  same  things 
oy  the  study  of  geographical  writings  and  tables, 
must  know  them  but  with  a  genend,  an  ansatis- 
Csctory,  and  oft  a  much  mistalcine  kind  ofknowledge. 
Alas  I  when  our  present  knowledge  hath  cost  a  man 
the  study  of  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  years,  how  lean, 
how  poor,  how  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory  is  it, 
after  all !  But  when  God  will  show  us  Himself 
and  all  things,  and  when  heaven  is  known  as  the 
sun  by  its  own  light,  this  will  be  the  clear,  pure, 
and  satisfactory  knowledge  :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  **  (Matt.  v.).  **  And 
without  holiness  none  can  see  Him  "  (Heb.  x!i.  14). 
This  sight  will  be  wurthv  the  name  of  wisdom, 
when  our  present  glimpse  it  but  philosophy,  a  love 
and  desire  of  wisdom.  So  far  uiould  we  be  from 
fearing  death,  through  the  fear  of  losing  our  know- 
ledge, or  any  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  that  it 
should  make  us  rather  long  for  the  world  of  glorious 
light,  that  we  might  get  out  of  this  darkness  and 
know  all  that  with  an  easy  look,  to  our  joy  and 
satisfaction,  which  here  we  know  with  trouolesome 
doublings,  or  not  at  all.  Shall  we  be  afraid  of 
darkness  in  the  heavenly  light,  or  of  ignorance, 
when  we  see  the  Lord  of  glory  ? 

—Baxter^  1615-1691. 

9.  n,%  ■onroM  of  knowl6dg«  will  WKwwt  h% 
•Hutnated. 

(3129.)  The  thought  occurred  to  tome  that  if,  as 
the  Scriptures  appear  to  intimate,  we  learn  more 
rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  present  life,  and 
are  to  have  our  existence  prolonged  through  eternity, 
a  time  will  come  when  the  sources  of  knowledge 
will  be  exhausted,  and  the  enjoyments  of  heaven, 
having  lost  the  charm  of  noveltv,  will  in  consequence 
become  insipid.  There  would  be  reason  in  this 
thought,  were  it  not  that  we  have  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  boundless  universe,  and  a  God  of 
infinite  perfections.  It  is  said  "that  the  traveller 
who  ascends  slowly  the  steep  side  of  the  Andes, 
when,  stage  after  stage,  he  looks  beneath  and 
around  him,  and  gazes  at  each  advance  upon  a 
wider  horizon  than  before,  convinces  himself  that 
he  is  actually  attaining  a  great  elevation  above  the 
common  level  of  earth  whence  he  started.  And 
yet,  when  he  looks  upward  to  the  starry  vault,  and 
sees  it  now  in  all  its  amplitude  and  through  a  more 
translucent  medium,  so  as  that,  more  distmctly  than 
before,  he  is  conscious  of  the  vastness  and  distance 
of  the  heavenly  system,  his  impression  is  not  that 
he  is  getting  nearer  to  the  stan ;  but  rather  that, 
though  actually  he  rises,  they  are  drawing  back  to 
a  greater  remoteness,  and  contemning  his  feeble 
efforts  to  climb  on  high.^  Just  10  wUl  it  be  with 
our  knowledge  in  the  niture  state.  Though  sensible 
of  a  constant  progression,  when  we  look  to  the 
untrodden  heights  which  lie  beyond  us,  they  will 
appear  the  vaster  the  higher  we  ascend.  Our 
augmented  knowledge  will  make  ns  more  fumsible 
of  our  own  ignorance.  The  more  we  learn  of  God, 
the  more  shall  we  be  convinced  that  we  cannot 


comprehend  His  infinitude.  Thus,  ray  hiythit% 
provision  u  made  for  our  eternal  improvemeDt. 
And  though  what  we  shall  ultimately  become  does 
not  yet  appear,  cannot  yet  appear,  the  thought  ol 
what  we  may  be  after  millions  of  years  are  past,  ii 
enough  to  thrill  you  with  emotions  of  delight,  ani 
to  make  the  heart  bound  within  you,  enough  to 
gratify  the  loftiest  ambition,  and  to  satisfy  the 
enlaiged  de»rea. 


III.    THE  KirOWLKDGB  OF  GOIK 

1.  Its  Impoitajiou. 

(3130.)  First  know  God  and  then  1 
He  can  never  shoot  right  that  takes  bis  aim  con- 
trary. The  understanding  directs  all  the  inferior 
powers  of  the  soul ;  if  that  is  infected  with  erTor, 
the  aftections  must  necessarily  move  out  of  order. 
A  blind  horse  may  be  full  of  mettle,  but  it  is  ever 
and  anon  apt  to  stumble ;  and  therefore,  *'  withool 
knowledge  the  heart  is  not  good." 

— MantoMj  ifo>-i667. 

(3131.)  Knowledge  of  God  is  a  necenar3rprefiKS 
to  a  spiritual  joy  in  Him  (Ps.  dv.  34).  First,  by 
a  sweetness  tasted  in  meditation,  and  then  a  delight 
in  God,  the  object  of  it ;  and  according  to  the 
apprehension  we  have  of  the  object,  are  the  degrees 
of  our  delight  in  it  It  is  all  one  to  a  blind  maa, 
be  he  in  a  palace  richly  ftimished,  or  a  dungeon 
hung  with  cobwebs.        — Ckarfttck^  l628-i68a 

(3132.)  The  brightest  needles  move  quickest,  and 
stick  fastest  to  the  loadstone.  The  clearer  our 
knowledge,  the  closer  our  adherence.  He  that 
spiritually  knows  God  and  Christ,  will  rest  upon 
God's  bare  word  with  more  steadfastness  than  if  he 
had  the  strongest  assurances  of  all  the  princes  in 
the  world  for  a  great  estate. 

^Ckamock^  l628-i68a 

(3133-)  Whatsoever  other  knowledge  a  man  may 
be  endued  withal,  he  is  but  an  ignorant  person  who 
doth  not  know  God,  the  author  of  his  bcitig. 

— TiUotsoH^  1630-1694. 

(3134-)  We  must  know  God's  will  before  we  can 
do  it ;  knowledge  is  the  eye  to  direct  the  foot  ol 
obedience.  The  papists  make  ignorance  the  mother 
of  devotion,  but  Christ  makes  ignorance  the  mother 
of  error  (Matt.  xxii.  29).  "Ye  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scripture."  We  must  know  God*s  will  before 
we  can  do  it  aright,  there  is  no  going  to  heaven 
blindfold.  In  the  creation,  light  was  the  first  thing 
that  was  made  ;  so  it  is  in  the  new  creation  :  know- 
ledge is  the  pillar  of  fire  that  goes  before  us,  and 
lights  us  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.  It  b  light 
must  bring  us  to  the  "inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light."  -.ffWMM,  1696. 


(313^)  Will  you  reject  knowledge 
abuHe  It  ?  Why,  that  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  say, ' 
Because  many  die,  who  have  both  food  and  phync^ 
and  plenty  of  means  for  preserving  life :  therefore^ 
I  will  use  no  means,  for  preserving  of  my  life  at  alL 
They  that  have  food  and  phyxic  may  die ;  but  they 
that  have  none  of  them  cannot  live ;  so,  whoever 
perish,  ignorant  persons,  that  slight  the  means,  sis 
sure  to  perish.  ^Erskmt^  1683-17P. 

(3136.)  When  St  Columban  laid  to  Lndnoi^ 
concerning  his  ardent  devotion  to  learning,  "My 
child,  many  out  of  undue  love  of  knowledge  have 
shipwrecked  their  soul^"  "My  lather/'  lepBed  the 
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bogr  with  deep  humility,  'Mf  I  learn  to  know 
God  I  shall  never  offend  Him,  for  they  only  offend 
Him  who  know  Him  not."  -    —/I  W.  Farrar. 

%,  Its  Ixunlllcleney. 

C3137.)  Knowledge  gWet  us  a  fight,  and  love 
giTcs  us  a  possession ;  we  find  God  by  knowledge, 
but  we  enjoy  Him  by  love.  Let  us  improve  onr 
knowledge  of  Him  for  inflaming  oar  affections  to 
liim,  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  glory  of  our 
eternal  life.  The  understanding  is  but  the  door  of 
the  heart  ;  to  let  God  and  Christ  stick  there,  and 
not  bring  them  into  the  heart,  is  to  give  a  cold 
entertainment  to  that  which  deserves  the  best. 

^CJkamoek^  i628-t68a 

t.  Xta  ddlgHtfUiMM. 

(3138.)  It  is  a  durable  delight  when  all  others 
wither.  Other  knowledge  is  as  a  rainbow,  pleasant 
to  behold  but  quickly  vanishing,  like  the  sound  of 
mnaic  in  the  ear,  which  pleases  and  expires. 

^Ckamoekt  162&-1680. 

(3139.)  A  Christian  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  What  music  is  to  the  sensitive  and  susceptible 
ear,  what  beauty  U  to  the  eye,  what  health  is.  to  the 
frame  and  sweetness  to  the  taste,  all  this,  and  more 
than  this,  the  knowledge  of  God,  through  appre- 
hension of  the  everlasting  gospel,  is  to  the  true 
Christian.  '^Cummmg. 

C  lh<wdd  he  progTMilTtL 

(3140.)  It  is  a  progressive  knowledge,  still  aim- 
ing at  more  knowledge  and  more  improvements  of 
it.    Though  the  knowledge  of  God  ue  at  first  in- 
fused into  us  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  yet 
neither  that  in  the  head,  nor  grace  in  the  heart, 
have  their  full  strength  at  their  first  birth,   but 
cttain  their  stature  gradually.    Natural  knowledge, 
which  is  a  common  work  of  God  upon  men,  arrives 
not  at  its  growth  in  a  moment,  but  in  a  tract  of 
time.     He  that  first  found  out  the  inclination  of  the 
loadstone  to  the  pole  did  not  presently  apprehend 
all  the  virtues  of  the  loadstone,  nor  was  able  to  sail 
about  the  world  by  it,  though  this  afterwards  grew 
up  from  the  first  invention.    We  go  up  a  mountain 
step  by  step.    Christ  does  not  perform  all  the  parts 
of  riis  prophetical  office  at  once ;  there  is  a  further 
declaration  of  the  name  of  God  to  succeed  the  firsL 
''I  have  declared  Thy  name  and  will  declare  it, 
that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  me  may 
be  in  them."  -^Chamock^  i628-i68a 

0.  IS  ImpoMfVla  to  tlM  iBOOBStaiit. 

•  (3 14 1.)  Ught  and  inconstant  spirits  have  not  the 
Knowled^  of  God,  any  more  than  running  water 
can  receive  the  force  of  a  sunbeam,  which  glides 
away  from  one  after  another,  and  remains  under 
the  power  and  force  of  none.  You  can  never  set  a 
stamp  upon  a  floating  cork  till  you  take  it  out  of 
the  water.  ^Ckamock^  i628-i68a 

l  lt«  hwinhlliig  aflbeli. 

(3143.)  Suppose  a  man  be  highly  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  surely  the  more  knowledge 
he  hath,  the  more  doth  he  see  into  himself  and  the 
«io*e  corruption  will  he  see  in  himself  thsin  he  saw 
before  :  as  by  the  bright  sun  that  shines  in  at  the 
window,  we  will  see  those  motes  fly  up  and  down, 
that  we  cannot  see  by  the  clear  dayl^ht  The 
Bore  light,  the  more  a  man  sees  into  himself,  and 
•o  the  mote  corruption  does  he  find  in  him,  than 
before  be  thought  ot         ^Erskme^  1685-1752. 


IV.   SAVING  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Its  nature. 

(3143.)  The  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ, 
which  IS  saving,  differs  not  from  other  knowledge 
in  regard  of  the  object,  but  the  manner  of  knowing 
and  the  effiects  of  knowledge.  One  knows  by  a 
natural  understanding,  and  knows  God  in  the  Scrip- 
ture as  he  would  know  a  thing  written  in  any  other 
book  :  the  other  knowledge  is  by  an  understanding 
opened  to  take  in  more  fully  what  u  presented. 
The  shutters  which  barred  out  the  light  are  pulled 
down,  whereby  the  light  breaks  into  trie  room  more 
clearly:  '*Then  opened  He  their  understandings  ** 
(Luke  xxiv.  45).  Two  may  behold  the  same  pic- 
ture, the  object  is  the  same ;  but  one  havine  a  moie- 
piercing  eye,  and  exacter  judgment,  wiU  better 
discern  the  lineaments  and  b^uty  of  the  work, 
which  the  other  cannot  perceive,  though  he  views> 
the  same  object  Suppose  a  beast  that  knows  his 
master  and  the  servants  that  give  him  food,  were 
changed  into  a  man,  and  endued  with  a  rational 
soul,  he  would  have  the  same  objects  of  knowledge  ; 
but  he  would  know  them  in  another  manner,  with  an 
understanding  given  ;  whereas  he  knew  before  only 
by  a  customary  sight,  a  strength  of  imagination* 

And  another  kind  of  knowledge  in  Uie  effects. 
A  child  of  a  year  old  may  know  his  parents,  his 
fiiUher,  mother,  and  the  servants ;  but  when  he 
grows  up,  though  there  is  no  change  of  the  objects, 
vet  there  is  in  the  effiects  of  his  knowledge.  He 
knows  them  with  more  reverence,  with  more 
rational  affections,  with  expressions  of  duty.  So 
the  knowledge  of  God  diffiers  in  a  sound  Christian 
from  the  knowledge  others  have  under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel ;  he  knows  God  and  Christ  in  a 
clearer  manner,  with  a  spiritual  eye,  and  brings 
forth  affectionate  and  practical  fruits  of  that  know- 
ledge. —Ckamocky  i628-i68a 

(3144.)  Other  knowledge  discovers  other  things, 
but  not  a  man's  self;  like  a  dark  lantern,  which 
shows  us  other  persons  and  things,  but  obscures 
ourselves  from  the  sight  of  ourselves ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  God  is  such  a  light  whereby  a  man  beholds 
himsell^  as  well  as  the  way  wherein  he  is  to  walk. 

^Chamock^  l628-i68a 

(3M5-)  There  Is  as  great  difference  between  the 
common  knowledge  of  God  in  an  unbelieving 
scholar  and  a  believing  Christian,  as  between  the 
knowledge  that  a  gardener  has  of  plants  and  flowers 
in  his  master's  garden :  he  *  knows  how  to  dress 
them,  knows  the  names  and  nature  of  every  parti- 
cular plant,  and  flower  there ;  but  though  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner  of  it  does  not  extend  to 
all  those  particularities,  yet  he  knows  it  to  be  his, 
conveyed  to  him,  and  of  right  belonging  to  him. 
Another  man  delights  in  a beautiihl  fieldand  garden, 
pleases  himself  with  the  variety  of  the  flowers  and 
pleasures  of  the  walks ;  the  owner  deliehts  in  it 
npon  this  account  too^  loves  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  trees  and  plants ;  but  he  has  a  knowledge 
of  it,  and  delight  fai  it  above  the  others ;  because 
of  his  property,  he  Imows  the  possession  of  it, 
and  the  commodities  arising  from  it  to  be  his. 

This  knowledge  is  always  with  some  glimmering 
of  hopes  that  God  and  Christ  are  his,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  covenant  Though  there  be  not 
a  full  assurance,  the  title  and  evidence  is  not  clear 
to  him,  and  may  seem  to  have  some  flaw  in  h  which 
he  has  not  yet  ovexcome»  yet  all  true  faith  has 
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•onethinff  of  eomfort  and  hope  with  It,  for  it  is 
wrought  hv  the  Spirit  as  a  comforter,  convincing 
of  the  sufnciency  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the 
tighteousneis  of  Christ,  upon  which  the  soul  in  this 
saving  knowledge  flings  itself,  and  follows  this 
Simmering,  till  ne  comes  to  a  greater  light,  where- 
m  to  read  his  own  interest  in  Christ,  as  Paul  did ; 
^Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.** 

^Ckamaek^  l62&-i68a 

(1146.)  It  difien  from  the  knowledge  of  others, 
at  the  sight  of  a  ship  by  an  unskilful  eye  from  that 
^  the  shipwright  or  pilot,  who  understands  all  the 
parts  of  the  workman's  skill ;  or  the  sight  of  a 
picture  by  a  limner,  and  one  ignorant  of  the  art 
One  sees  the  hidden  pieces  of  art,  the  other  the 
outward  figure  and  composure. 

^Ckamock^  t62S-i68a 

(3147.)  It  Is  a  firm  knowledge.  Some  hate  a 
floating  knowledge  of  God.  Truth  in  their  mind 
does  &nce  as  the  image  of  the  sun  or  stars  in  a 
pail,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  water.  Truth 
and  error  are  like  a  pair  of  scales,  sometimes  up 
and  sometimes  down.  But  as  true  faith,  so  saving 
knowledge,  is  steadfast  like  a  needle,  sticking  to 
the  loadstone  without  wavering  (Col.  ii.  5). 

^Charnock^  l628-l68a 

S.  Can  b«  Imparttd  to  «a  only  by  tlie  Splrtt  of 


(3148.)  The  greatest  ^rt  of  the  world,  whether 
ieamed  or  unlearned,  thmk  that  there  is  no  need  of 
surging  and  purifying  of  iheir  hearts  for  the  right 
Knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  :  but  though 
their  lives  be  never  so  wicked,  their  hearts 
•never  so  foul  within,  yet  they  may  know  Christ 
-sufficiently  out  of  their  mere  systems  and  bodies  of 
divinity  ;  although  our  Saviour  prescribes  His  dis- 
ciples another  method  to  come  to  the  right  know- 
ledge of  Divine  truths,  by  doing  of  God's  wilL 
'*  He  that  wil!  do  my  Father's  will  (saith  He),  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God."  He 
is  a  true  Christian,  indeed,  not  he  that  is  book- 
taught,  but  he  that  is  God-taught  ;  he  that  has  *'  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One  *'  that  teaches  him  all 
things  :  he  that  has  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  him 
that  searcheth  out  the  deep  things  of  God  :  "  for  as 
no  man  knoweth  the  thmgs  of  a  man,  save  the 
spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him ;  even  so  the 
tnings  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God." 

Ink  and  paper  can  never  make  us  Christians,  can 
never  beget  a  new  nature,  a  living  principle  in  us ; 
can  never  form  Christ,  or  any  true  notions  of  spiri- 
tual things,  in  our  hearts.  Cold  theorems  and 
maxims,  lean  syllogistical  reasonings,  could  never 
vet  of  themselves  beget  the  least  glimpse  of  true 
heavenly  light,  the  least  sap  of  saving  knowledge, 
in  any  heart.  All  this  is  but  the  groping  of  the 
poor  dark  spirit  of  man  after  truth,  to  find  it  out 
with  his  own  endeavours,  and  feel  it  with  his  own 
cold  and  benumbed  hands.  Words  and  syllables, 
which  are  but  dead  things,  cannot  possibly  convey 
the  living  notions  of  heavenly  truths  to  us.  The 
secret  mysteries  of  a  Divine  life,  of  a  new  nature,  of 
Christ  formed  in  our  hearts,  they  cannot  be  written 
or  spoken  ;  language  and  expressions  cannot  reach 
them ;  neither  can  they  be  ever  truly  understood, 
except  the  soul  itself  be  kindled  from  within,  ani 
awakened  into  the  life  of  them.  A  painter  that 
eottld  draw  a  rose^  though  be  may  flourish  somd 


likeness  of  it  In  figure  and  colour,  jret  he  can  never 
paint  the  scent  and  fragrancy ;  or  if  he  would  draw 
a  flame,  he  cannot  put  a  constant  heat  into  his 
colours  :  he  cannot  make  his  i^cncil  drop  a  sound, 
as  the  echo  in  the  epigram  mocks  at  him — 

Si  vis  simiUtn  fingere^  ^'^^  sanum. 
All  the  skill  of  cunning  artisans  and  mediania 
cannot  put  a  principle  of  life  into  a  statue  of  their 
own  making.  Neither  are  we  able  to  enclose  ia 
words  and  letters  the  life^  soul,  and  essence  of  any 
spiritual  truths,  and  as  it  were  to  incorporate  it  ia 
them.  — CttduMTth^  1017-168& 

Sw  Itai  IdisnadiiMi* 

(3149.)  Speculative  knowledge  b  as  the  %ht  of 
torches,  guiding,  not  heating;  this  is  as  the  son, 
which  both  directs  and  warms ;  a  fire  felt  as  well  ss 
seen  ;  truth  known,  and  truth  used  as  a  compass  to 
sail  by.  When  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
God  is  Impressed  upon  us  for  imitation,  and  is,  ss 
the  conference  of  Christ  with  His  disciples,  infUming 
the  heart  (Luke  xxiv.  32),  and  driving  away  the 
cold  affections  towards  God  ;  when  righteousness  is 
understood  as  well  as  judgment,  and  that  as  a  path, 
and  a  good  path  to  walk  in  ;  when  we  are  not  only 
directed  to  the  path,  but  are  pleased  with  the  good- 
ness of  it,  and  the  approving  wisdom  enters  into 
the  heart,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  becomes  pleasant 
to  the  soul  (Prov.  it.  9,  10) ;  when  there  is  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  God,  but  a  liking  to  retain  it ;  a 
sight  of  the  sun,  and  a  delight  in  its  beams;  a 
knowledge  of  the  fire,  and  approach  to  its  heat; 
a  mighty  pleasure  in  God  and  Christ,  as  a  sweet 
ointment  poured  forth  ;  when  God  is  known  and 
embraced  as  the  chief  eood  and  ultimate  end  ;  Christ 
known  and  embraced  as  the  way  to  be  at  peace 
with  God,  and  an  honourer  of  Him  :  such  a  know- 
ledge as  is  not  only  like  animal  spirits  in  the  brain, 
but  vital  spirits  in  the  heart  enabling  for  action; 
not  like  a  cloud  hanging  in  the  air,  but  distilling  is 
fruitful  showers  for  die  assistance  of  the  eaith. 

— CAtfriMri,  i628-i68a 

(315a)  This  kind  of  knowledge  b  necessary  to 
happiness,  for  without  it  we  can  have  no  clear  nor 
worthy  notions  of  God,  but  more  likely  disparaging 
ones ;  as  a  man  that  never  saw  the  stateliness  of 
London,  or  any  city  like  it,  cannot  mount  higher  io 
his  conceptions  of  it  than  that  it  may  be  a  Jitlic 
better  than  the  best  market  town  which  he  has  seen 
in  his  country,  but  he  is  not  like  to  have  conceits 
of  it  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  place,  the 
magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  gallantry  oif  the 
people.  When  he  once  comes  to  l>ehoId  it,  he  will 
hnd  his  former  conceptions  of  it  to  be  vastly  short 
of  the  beautv  of  the  place.  He  would  scarce  be 
convinced  of  it  without  a  sight.  Indeed,  this 
knowledge  of  God  is  imperfect  here  because  of  oar 
present  sute.  But  some  experience  tliere  is  here 
answering  to  the  vision  heresJter,  as  a  map  of  that 
which  the  soul  is  travelling  to  a  sight  oC  This 
kind  of  knowledge  of  God  is  banisiied  from  the 
unclean  spirits ;  they  have  lost  the  savour  of  what 
they  knew  of  God,  and  feel  nothing  but  the  power 
of  ilis  wrath.  ^Ckarnock,  162S-16S0; 

(3151.)  There  Is  an  excellency  in  Divine  know> 

ledge  that  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  tongues  of 

fiien  or  angels ;  an  experience  and  spiritual  sen:»aiion 

.  renders  a  man  more  intelligent  than  all  discoanes 

I  can.    As  the  natural  sense  oest  judges  of  seosiiik  ^ 
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^biecta,  to  does  the  spiritual  sense  of  divine.  He 
tfkat  has  tasted  honev.nas  a  more  lively  knowledge 
of  it  than  the  most  learned  man  that  never  tasted 
the  sweetness,  or  felt  the  operations  of  it  Nor  can 
any  conceive  so  clearly  of  tne  excellency  of  the  sun, 
by  the  discourses  of  the  richest  fancies,  as  by  seeing 
its  glory  and  feeling  the  warmth  of  its  beams.  A 
inan*s  own  sense  will  better  inform  him  of  the 
beauty  of  the  heavens  than  the  elevated  reasonings 
of  philosophers.  Divine  truth  acted  upon  the  heart, 
and  felt  in  its  influence,  is  more  plainly  Icnown  than 
by  diacouxae  and  reason. 

^Chamock^  t628-i68a 

(3152.)  A  speculative  knowledge  is  like  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  at  a  distance  ;  an  experimenial 
is  like  her  sight  of  the  order  and  glory  of  Solomon's 
court,  that  leit  no  more  spirit  in  her. 

—Ckamock^  1628-1680. 

€.  By  vlumi  It  Is  ponasMd. 

(3>53*)  Experience  giveth  us  a  far  more  tatisfiic- 
tory  manner  of  knowledge,  than  others  have  that 
have  no  such  experience.  To  know  by  hearsay,  is 
like  the  knowing  of  a  country  in  a  map ;  and  to 
know  by  experience,  is  like  the  knowing  of  the 
same  country  by  si^ht.  An  experienced  navigator, 
or  s-'klier,  or  physician,  or  governor,  hath  another 
manner  of  knowledge  than  the  most  learned  can 
have  without  experience ;  even  a  knowledge  that 
oonfirmeth  s  man,  and  makes  him  confident. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(31  $4.)  The  truths  of  Christ  crucilied  are  the 
Christian's  philosophy,  and  a  good  life  is  the  Chris- 
tian's logic — that  great  instrumental  introductive 
art  that  must  guide  the  mind  into  the  former.  And 
where  a  long  course  of  piety,  and  close  communion 
with  God,  has  purged  the  heart,  and  rectified  the 
will,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  the  reception  of 
God*8  Spirit,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such  a 
•oul,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  full  might,  with 
such  a  victorioos  light^  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to 
resist  it 

If  now  St  length  tome  should  object  here,  that 
from  what  has  been  delivered,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  most  pious  men  are  si  ill  the  most  knowing, 
which  yet  seems  contrary  to  common  experience 
and  observation,  I  answer,  that  as  to  aA  things 
directly  conducing,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  thev  are  so ;  as  the  meanest 
common  soldier,  that  has  fought  often  in  an  army, 
has  a  truer  and  better  knowledge  of  war,  than  he 
that  has  read  and  writ  whole  volumes  of  it,  but 
never  was  in  any  battle. 

Prsctical  sciences  are  not  to  be  learned  but  in 
the  way  of  action.  It  is  experience  that  must  eive 
knowledge  in  the  Christian  profession,  as  welT  as 
in  all  others.  And  the  knowledge  drawn  from  ex- 
perience is  qnite  of  another  kind  from  that  which 
flows  from  speculation  or  discourse.  It  is  not  the 
opinion,  but  the  '*  path  of  the  just,"  that  the  wisest 
of  men  tells  us,  ''shines  more  and  more  unto  a 
perfect  day."  The  obedient,  and  the  men  of  prac- 
tkse,  are  those  sons  of  light,  that  shall  outgrow  all 
their  doubts  and  ignorances,  that  shall  ride  upon 
these  clouds,  and  triumph  over  their  present  im- 
perfections, till  persuasion  pass  into  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  advance  into  assurance,  and  all 
come  at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatific 
nsiooi  sod  a  full  finiition  of  tnose  joys»  which  God 


has  in  reserve  for  them,  whom  by  His  grace  He 
shall  prepare  for  gloiy.  — ^ioHlhy  1633-17 16. 

0.  How  its  poBMsaloii  Is  to  bs  proved. 

(3155.)  There  is  a  caro  and  a  spirkus^  a  flesh  and 
a  spirit,  a  body  and  a  soul,  in  all  the  writings  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  but  the  flesh  and  body  of 
Divine  truths  that  is  printed  upon  paper ;  which 
many  moths  of  books  and  libraries  do  only  feed 
upon  ;  many  walking  skeletons  of  knowledge,  that 
bury  and  entomb  truths  in  the  living  sepulchres  of 
their  souls,  do  only  converse  with  ;  such  as  never 
did  anything  else  but  pick  at  the  mere  bark  and 
rind  of  trutlu,  and  crack  the  shells  of  them.  But 
there  is  a  soul  and  spirit  of  Divine  truths  that 
could  never  yet  be  congealed  into  ink,  that  could 
never  be  blotted  upon  paper,  which  by  a  secret 
traduction  and  conveyance,  passes  from  one  soul 
into  another,  being  able  to  dwell  or  lodge  nowhere, 
but  in  a  spiritual  being,  in  a  living  thing,  because 
itself  b  noihing  but  life  and  spirit.  Neither  can  it, 
where  indeed  it  is,  express  itself  sufficiently  in  words 
and  sounds,  but  it  will  best  declare  and  speak  itself 
in  actions ;  as  the  old  manner  of  writing  among  the 
Egyptians  was,  not  by  words,  but  things.  The  life 
of  Divine  truths  is  better  expressed  in  actions  than 
in  words,  because  actions  are  more  living  than 
words.  Words  are  nothing  but  dead  resemblances 
and  pictures  of  those  truths,  which  live  and  breathe 
in  actions ;  and  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in 
word,  but  in  life  and  power.  Sheep  do  not  come 
and  bring  their  fodder  to  their  shepherd,  and  show 
him  how  much  they  eat  ;  but  inwardly  concocting 
and  digesting  it,  they  make  it  appear  by  the  fleece 
which  they  wear  upon  their  backs,  and  by  the  milk 
which  they  give.  And  let  not  Christians  affect  only 
to  talk  and  dispute  of  Christ,  and  so  measure  our 
knowledge  of  Him  by  our  words  ;  but  k:  us  show 
our  knowledge  concocted  into  our  lives  and  actions  ; 
and  then  let  us  really  manifest  that  we  are  Christ's 
sheep  indeed,  that  we  are  His  disciples,  by  that 
fleece  of  holiness  which  we  wear,  and  by  the  fruits 
that  we  daily  yield  in  our  lives  and  conversations  : 
for  "herein,"  says  Christ,  •* is  my  Father  plorilied, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  mv  disciples.*' 

—Cudwortkf  1617-168S. 


LAW. 

I.    THE   SXTSyr   AND   BLESSEDNESS    OP 
HER  SIVAY. 

(3156.)  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged 
than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage, — ^the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power ;  both  angels  and  ;nen  and  creatures,  of  what 
condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and 
manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her 
as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

^Hooker^  i553-i6oa 

(3157.)  Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim 
the  edicts  of  His  law  upon  the  world,  heaven  and 
earth  have  hearkened  unto  His  voice,  and  their 
labour  hath  t)een  to  do  His  wilL  "He  made  a 
law  for  the  rain  ; "  He  gave  His  "  decree  u^to  the 
sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  comiiiand- 
ment."  Now,  if  nature  should  mtermit  her  course, 
and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while, 
the  observation  of  lier  own  laws,  if  these  principal 
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and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things 
In  this  lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the 
qualities  which  they  now  have  ;  if  the  frame  of  that 
heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen 
and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget 
their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular  volubility 
tarn  themselves  any  way  as  it  may  happen }  if  the 
prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now,  as  a 
giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it 
were,  through  a  lan^ishing  faintness,  begin  to 
stand,  and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should 
wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times  and  seasons 
of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  con- 
fused mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp, 
the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of 
her  heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine 
away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  ttieir 
mother  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief ;— what 
would  become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things 
do  now  all  serve?  See  we  not  plainly,  that  obe- 
dience of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

'■^Hooker^  i553-i6oa 
IL   HUMAN  LAWS. 
1,  Hialr  fonndatloiia. 

(3158-)  In  reality  there  are  two^  and  only  two, 
foundations  of  law ;  and'  tliev  are  both  of  them 
conditions  without  which  nothing  can  give  it  any 
force :  I  mean  equity  and  utility.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  it  grows  out  of  the  great  rule  of 
equality,  which  is  grounded  upon  our  common 
nature,  and  which  Philo,  with  propriety  and  beauty, 
calls  the  mother  of  justice.  All  human  laws  are, 
properly  speaking,  onl^  declaratory ;  they  may  alter 
the  mode  and  application,  but  have  no  power  over 
the  substance,  of  original  justice.  The  other  foun- 
dation of  law,  which  is  utility,  must  be  understood, 
not  of  partial  or  limited,  but  of  general  and  public, 
utility,  connected  in  the  same  manner  witn,  and 
derived  directly  from,  our  rational  nature ;  for  any 
other  utility  may  be  the  utilitv  of  a  robber,  but  can- 
not be  that  of  a  citizen, — the  interest  of  the  domestic 
enemy,  and  not  that  of  a  member  of  the  common- 
^realth.  — Zfwnfef,  1 728-1 797. 

8.  An  DMdftal  for  th«  weak  and  the  wtcktd. 

(3159.)  When  the  state  is  most  oormpt,  then  the 
laws  are  most  multiplied.  — Tacitus. 

(316a)  Laws  are  simply  aids  to  weak  folks,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  to  help  them  to  go,  and  to 
make  them  remember  the  next  time  if  they  do  not 
go.  Laws  are  men's  servants ;  and  they  are  servants 
which  serve  them  in  that  way.  But  if  a  man  has  a 
direct  inspiration  of  God ;  or  if  his  culture  has 
gone  so  high  that  he  does  not  need  these  external 
stimulants ;  or  if  he  has  another  sphere  of  influences 
which  lead  him  to  the  same  things  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  the  lower  ones  drop,  not  because 
they  are  wrong,  but  because  the  man  is  doing  the 
same  things  better  by  a  diflferent  set  of  instruments. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  there  is  no  law  to  some  men. 
A  man  who  needs  a  law  is  vet  a  child. 

There  is  not  one  man  m  a  hundred  who  ever 
does  live  by  the  laws  of  the  land  that  he  u  in.  We 
do  not  live  by  the  laws  of  our  land.  You  do  not 
know  one  quarter  of  the  laws  that  are  on  our  statute 
books.  A  virtuous  and  honest  man  does  not  need 
to  know  what  the  laws  are.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion of  men  live  and  die  without  hearing  once  in 


all  their  life  a  tenth  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  Imws 
that  pertain  to  good  conduct  They  do  right  of 
their  own  accord,  and  therefore  the  law  has  no  force 
on  them.  So  it  is  in  respect  to  true  manly  living. 
As  far  as  a  real,  upright  man  gpes,  he  goes  volun- 
tarily. He  does  from  spontaneity  and  from  choice 
what  men  lower  down  do  from  necessity,  or  from 
fear  of  punishment.  The  consequence  is,  that  men 
live  toward  freedom  in  proportion  as  they  live 
toward  fidelity.  — Bucher, 

(3161.)  A  principle  is  better  than  a  rule ;  yet  we 
are  not  to  despise  rules,  for  they  are  leading-stringtf 
intended  to  bring  ua  along  the  path  of  life  to 
principles.  A  rule  is  like  a  mould.  You  pour  in 
the  wax  ;  and  when  it  is  pressed,  it  comes  out,  and 
the  mould  is  leA  behind.  The  end  of  a  rule  is  to 
bring  che  man  out  from  the  rule.  Rules  are  like 
sepals  around  a  rose-bud  —  good  to  keep  the  bud 
through  its  flrst  stages;  but  when  it  opens,  and 
comes  to  the  perfect  flower,  then  they  fall  off,  and 
are  useless.  The  highest  type  of  character  is  that 
which  is  made  up  of  feelings  so  luminous  that  the 
man  takes  a  more  elevated  path  than  he  could  ever 
do  if  he  were  bound  down  to  rules  and  precedents. 

— Beecher. 

IL  Are  not  tlM  standard  of  rlglitMiu&esi. 

(3162.)  To  say  that  there  is  nothing  just  or  un- 
just except  what  laws  expressly  enjoin  or  forbid,  is 
the  same  as  if  we  were  to  maintain  that  all  radii 
were  not  equal  before  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  had  been  traced. — Montesquieu^  1689- 1755- 

i.  How  they  are  to  be  estlaiated. 

(3i63-)  They  are  the  best  laws  by  which  the  king 
hath  the  justest  prerogative  and  the  people  the 
hcA  liberty.  -^Lord  Bacon^  1 56a- 1 626. 

(3164.)  A  law  Is  valuable,  not  because  it  is  law, 
but  because  there  is  right  in  it ;  and  because  of  this 
rightness  it  is  like  a  vessel  carrying  perfume — ^like 
the  alabaster  enclosure  of  a  lamp.         — Beecker, 

0.  ShoiUd  not  be  too  minute  and  restrlotlTe. 

(31650  '^^  framers  of  preventive  laws,  no  less 
than  private  tutors  and  schoolmasters,  should  re- 
member, that  the  readiest  way  to  make  either  Bind 
or  body  grow  awry,  is  by  lacing  it  too  tight 

— .S.  T,  Coleridge^  1772-1834. 

(3166.)  Laws  are  like  grapes,  that  being  too  much 
pressed,  yield  a  hard  and  unwholesome  wine. 

--ElUa  C9ok 

a.  Should  be  eanied  Into  eflbct. 
(3167.)  A  good  law  without  execution  Is  like  an 
unperformed  promise. 

-^Jerttny  Taylcr^  1612-1667. 

T.  "Oolafftolaw.'' 

(3168.)  To  go  to  lawy^  revenge  we  are  simply 
forbidden,  that  is,  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  and  there- 
fore all  those  suits  which  are  for  tnndictive  sentemees^ 
not  for  reparative^  are  directly  criminal. 

— Jeremy  Taylor^  i6l»-l667. 

(3169.)  To  go  to  law  is  for  two  persons  to  kindle 
a  fire  at  their  own  cost  to  warm  others^  and  singe 
themselves  to  cinders;  and  because  they  cannot 
agree  as  to  what  is  truth  and  equity,  they  wi  1  both 
agree  to  unplume  themselves,  that  others  may  l>e 
decorated  with  their  feathers.  ^FeUikam, 
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(l.)   They  are  enduring, 

(3170.)  The  Author  of  Nature  has  not  gi^en  laws 
to  the  universe  which,  like  the  institutions  of  men, 
carry  m  themselves  the  elements  of  their  own 
destruction.  He  has  not  permitted  in  His  works 
any  symptom  of  infancy  or  old  age,  or  any  sign  by 
which  we  may  estimate  either  their  future  or  their 
past  duration.     He  may  put  an  end,  as  He  no  doubt 

Save  a  beginning,  to  the  present  system  at  some 
eterminate  period  of  time :  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  this  great  catastrophe  will  not  be  brought 
about  by  the  laws  now  existing,  and  that  it  is  not 
indicated  by  anything  which  we  perceive. 

^John  Playfair. 

(1. )  7^ey  are  imexorabie  and  indiseriminatingi 

(3 1 7 1.)  Law  is  not  only  inexorable,  but  blind  and 
pitiless.  It  is  affected  neither  by  age,  ignorance,  er 
Knowledge.  It  wrings  to  the  last  pang-  its  penalty 
out  of  every  violator.  Law  does  not  lessen  its 
penalty  because  its  violator  is  a  child,  or  its  viola- 
tion is  involuntary  or  in  ignorance.  Poison  is  not  a 
whit  less  poisonous  because  it  was  taken  ignorantly 
or  by  mistake.  If  my  arm  is  broken  it  makes  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  physical  result,  wlietber 
it  was  effected  in  justifiable  defence  of  my  own 
person  and  property,  or  in  a  criminal  assault  upon  the 
person  and  property  of  another.  If  I  am  beheaded, 
the  physical  result  is  the  same  whether  my  name  is 
halc^  with  the  glory  of  a  martyr,  or  branded  with 
the  infamy  of  a  culprit. 

The  general  laws  of  nature  march  straight  on, 
without  discrimination  in  the  execution  of  their 
purposes,  whether  they  bear  upon  man,  woman,  or 
the  child  that  knows  not  its  right  hand  from  its 
left.  In  the  awful  catastrophe  that  overwhelmed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  in  the  terrible  plague 
that  converted  London  into  a  charnel-house,  m  the 
£unines  and  pestilences  that  have  blighted  whole 
lands,  was  there  any  discrimination  between  inno- 
cence and  guilt,  between  maturity  and  infancy? 
Did  the  terrible  earthouakes  of  South  America,  that 

forged  themselves  with  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
cin^s,  make  any  distinction  ?  Do  the  destructive, 
irresistible  hurricanes  that  sweep  the  ocean  discri- 
minate between  the  pirate  and  the  merchantman, 
the  pnvateer  and  the  transport  ?        — CkapHon, 

(3.)  Tkey  are  imsisHbk. 

(3172.)  Submits  to  no  permanent  modification. 
There  may  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this.  In  the 
vegetable  world,  for  example,  life,  whatever  this 
may  be,  lays  hold  on  matter,  takes  it  out  from  under 
the  control  of  law,  draws  it  to  itself,  combines  it  in 
new  forms  and  quantities,  and  thus  seems  to 
suspend,  violate,  bid  defiance  to  law.  But  this  is 
only  briefly  and  apparently  so.  Gravitation  never 
lets  go  its  hold  upon  a  single  particle  of  matter, 
however  used  by  life,  and  tne  laws  of  chemical 
action  never  suspend  their  operation.  For  a  while, 
and  within  certain  fixed  limits,  their  action  is 
modified.  Vegetable  life  will  lift  matter  alofl  in 
the  tree ;  but  gravitation  contests  eveiv  inch,  and 
keeps  perpetually  pulling  upon  it.  Briefly,  life 
leems  to  have  the  best  of  it.  But  wait,  and  you 
will  find  that  that  law  will  drag  down  to  the  earth 
the  loftiest  and  most  stalwart  tree  of  the  forest,  and 
the  laws  of  chemical  action  will  reduce  it  to  its  ori-  I 


ginal  condition  and  elements,  and  these  will  bo 
scattered  as  they  were  before  life  seized  upon  them. 
And  thus  law  will  demonstrate  its  permanent  sove- 
reignty over  matter.  It  never  lets  co  its  hold,  never 
admits  any  lasting  interference  with  its  reign. 

Man  may  briefly  control  the  action  of  the  laws  of 
his  phvsical  system.  The  remedial  agencies  that 
are  at  his  command,  and  the  self-repairing  power  of 
his  body,  neutralise  the  action  of  the  law  of  dis- 
solution and  hold  it  in  abeyance.  Remedial 
agencies  aid  in  arresting  or  modifying  the  results  of 
the  violation  of  some  physical  laws,  but  only  foi^ 
a  while.  The  time  will  come  when  no  remedial 
agency  will  even  for  one  moment  stay  or  modify 
the  action  of  law,  when  law  will  laugh  to  scorn 
the  profoundest  skill  of  science  and  the  most  potent 
virtues  of  medicine.  The  vital  force  may  for  a  while 
succeed  in  withstanding  the  ravages  of  faw;  and  yet 
at  last  it  must  yield,  and  law  have  its  full  satis- 
fiKtion.  For  a  time  life  is  constantly  building  upf 
the  system!  and  law  tei^ing  it  down.  For  years 
life  builds  faster  than  law  can  take  down.  But  then 
life  will  soon  begin  to  falter  in  the  unequal  contest, 
grow  weaiy  and  weakly,  and  law  ol4ain  the  ascen- 
dency and  reduce  the  system  to  dust. 

— Chapman, 

8.  Tliey  are  mertfy  modee  of  Dtmie  operation. 

(3173.)  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  ac* 
cording  to  which  effects  are  produced ;  but  there 
must  be  a  cause  which  operates  according  to  these 
rules.  The  rules  of  navigation  never  steered  a  ship, 
nor  the  law  of  gravity  never  moved  a  planet. 

-rT:  Heid^  I7I0-I5[96. 

(3174*)  Let  it  be  granted  that  everything  in  the 
universe,  from  the  rain-drop  to  a  rolling  world,  is 
controlled  by  the  laws  of  nature,  we  have  still  to 
ask  by  whom  these  laws  were  ordained,  and  are 
sustained  and  enforced.  '*  Nature,"  what  is  that  ? 
Is  it  that  which  gives  laws,  or  that  which  obeys 
them  ?  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  fire  shall  bum  : 
how  did  it  come  to  be  so?  Did  fire  at  some  far  off 
time  consult  with  itself  and  resolve  how  it  would 
act  through  all  coming  ages  ?  Fire  burns  as  intensely 
to-day  as  it  did  a  thousand  years  a(;o  :  does  it  do  so 
of  set  purpose,  and  that  it  may  be  always  consistent 
with  itself?  In  accordance  with  a  law  of  nature, 
autumn  has  now  succeeded  summer  :  who  enforced 
that  law  ?  Is  the  universe  a  vast  clock,  with  count* 
less  wheels  and  infinite  complications,  that  goes  on 
for  ever  without  needing  to  be  wound  up  ?  All  this 
talk  about  the  laws  of  nature  is  in  plain  truth 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  evade  the  denial  or  re- 
cognition of  the  being  and  agency  of  God.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  simply  so  much  as  we  have  dis- 
covered of  God's  methcxl  of  working.  By  Him 
thqr  were  ordained,  and  by  Him  they  are  sustained 
and  enforced.  "The  Lord  hath  prepared  His 
throne  in  the  heavens;  and  His  kingdom  ruleth 
over  alL"  '*  Praise  ye  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light. 
Praise  Him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens.  Let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  fur  He  commanded, 
and  they  were  created.  He  hath  also  stablished 
them  for  ever  :  He  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall 
not  pass.  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye 
dragons,  and  all  deeps  :  fire,  and  hail ;  snow,  and 
vapours ;  stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  word.'* 

— A'.  A,  Bertram, 

(3175*)  Speaking  correctly  and  philosophically, 
the  general  laws  of  nature  are  just  rules  which  God 
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bas  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  His  own  pro- 
cedure. It  is  not  that,  as  a  Being  omnipresent 
and  omnipotent,  ever  watchful  and  ever  active,  lie 
needs  tho*.*  helps  which  man  requires  in  consequence 
of  his  iiihrmities.  The  Almighty  can  never  be 
weighed  down  under  the  burden  of  His  govern- 
ment  He  adopts  the  mode  of  procedure  by 
general  laws,  not  for  His  own  convenience,  but  for 
that  of  His  intelligent  creaturei.  — M^Coth. 

(3176.)  The  half-learned  man  is  apt  to  langh  at 
the  simple  faith  of  the  clown  or  savage,  who  tells 
ns  that  rain  comes  from  God.  llie  former,  it  seems, 
has  discovered  that  it  is  the  product  of  certain 
laws  of  air,  water,  and  electriaty.  But  truly  the 
peasant  is  the  more  enlightened  of  the  two,  for  he 
nas  discovered  the  main  cause,  and  the  real  Actor  ; 
while  the  other  has  found  only  the  second  cause, 
and  the  mere  instrument.  It  is  as  if  a  friend  were 
to  send  us  a  gift  of  ingenious  and  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  just  as  our  gratitude  was  beginning 
to  rise  to  the  donor,  some  bystanders  were  to 
endeavour  to  damp  it  all,  by  telling  us  that  the  gift 
is  the  product  of  certain  machinery  he  had  seen. 

"  I  call,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ''  the  efiecU 
of  nature  the  works  of  God,  whose  hand  and 
instrument  she  only  is;  and  therefore  to  ascribe 
His  actions  unto  her,  is  to  devolve  the  honour  of 
the  principal  agent  upon  the  instrument,  which  if 
with  reason  we  may  do,  then  let  our  hammers  rise 
up  and  boast  that  they  have  built  our  houses,  and 
our  pen  receive  the  honour  of  our  writings.** 

It  is  surely  possible  for  us  so  to  expand  our  minds 
as  to  discover  both  the  agent  and  the  instrument — 
to  discover  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  blessing  sent, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Go<l  in  the  means,  so  adapted  to 
our  state,  through  which  the  blessing  comes. 

8.  Tlitir  wgttlmrtty  la  »  raaioii  for  tlianlriglylng^ 

(3177*)  I^  is  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature 
which  leads  us  to  put  confidence  in  them,  and 
enables  us  to  make  profitable  use  of  them.  With- 
out such  order  and  uniformity  man  could  have  no 
motive  to  industry,  no  incentive  to  activity.  Dis- 
posed to  action,  he  would  ever  find  action  to  be 
useJess,  for  he  could  not  ascertain  the  tendency,  and 
much  less  the  exact  eflect  of  any  step  taken  by 
him,  or  course  of  action  adopted.  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  rising  regularly  at  a  known  time,  the  sun 
were  to  ap()ear  and  disappear  like  a  meteor,  no  one 
being  able  to  say  where,  or  when,  or  how,  ail 
human  exertion  would  cease  in  a  feeling  of  utter 
hopelessness.  If,  instead  of  returning  in  a  regular 
manner,  the  seasons  were  to  follow  each  other 
capriciously,  so  that  spring  might  t)e  immediately 
succeeded  by  winter,  and  summer  preceded  by 
autumn,  then  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  human  race  would  perish 
from  the  earth.  In  such  a  state  of  things  mankind 
wouU  not  have  sufficient  motive  to  do  such  common 
acts  as  to  partake  of  food,  for  they  could  not  anti- 
cipate that  food  would  support  them.  With  such  a 
tystem,  or  rather  want  ot  system,  pervading  the 
world,  suspicion  and  alarm  would  reign  in  every 
breast ;  man  would  sink  into  indolence,  with  all  the 
accompanying  evils  of  reckless  audacity  and  vice ; 
*'  fears  wquld  be  in  the  way,"  and  he  would  dread 
the  approach  of  danger  from  every  quarter;  feel 
itimseli  confused  as  in  a  dream,  or  lost  as  in  dark- . 


ness ;  or  mther,  after  leading  a  brief  and  troubled 
existence,  he  would  disappear  from  the  earth. 

How  unreasonable,  then,  as  well  as  ungrateful, 
the  conduct  of  those  who  fail  to  discover  the  pre- 
sence of  God  in  His  works,  and  that  because  of  these 
laws,  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  benignant  io 
their  aspect  towards  us.  Every  person  sees  that 
the  blessings  which  God  lavished  upon  the  Hebrews, 
in  that  desert  which  now  supports  but  four  thousand 
of  a  population,  but  was  made  to  sup|X)rt  upwards 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  for  a  peri<xl  of  forty  years, 
were  not  the  less,  but  all  the  more  the  gifts  of  God, 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  bestowed  in  a 
somewhat  regular  manner.  No  one  will  affirm  that 
the  manner  was  the  less  bountiful  proof  of  the  care 
of  God,  because,  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  Israelites,  it  did  not  fall  irregularly,  but  at 
periodical  intervals,  and  was  gathered  every  raom« 
mg,  that  those  who  partook  of  it  might  be  streng- 
thened for  the  journey  of  the  day.  And  will  any 
one  maintain  that  our  daily  food  is  less  the  gift  of 
God,  because  it  is  sent  not  at  random,  but  in 
appointed  ways,  and  at  certain  seasons,  that  we 
may  be  prepared  to  receive  it  ?  Was  the  water  of 
which  the  Israelites  drank  less  beneficent  because  it 
followed  them  all  the  way  through  tiie  wilderness  ? 
No  one  will  affirm  that  it  was :  and  yet  there  ace 
persons  who  feel  as  if  thev  did  not  require  to  Im 
erateful  for  the  water  of  which  they  drink,  because 
It  comes  to  them  from  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  the 
fountains  which  gush  from  the  earth. 

We  condemn  the  Hebrews  when  we  read  of  their 
ingratitude,  and  yet  we  imitate  their  conduct. 
When  the  manna  first  fell,  and  they  saw  abundance 
of  food  on  the  previously  hare  face  of  the  desert, 
gratitude  heaved  in  every  breast ;  but  how  short  a 
time  elapsed  till  they  began  to  look  upon  the 
manna  in  much  the  same  light  as  we  look  upon  the 
dews  of  the  evening,  or  the  crops  in  harvest — as 
something  re^^ular  and  customary,  the  denial  of 
which  might  justify  complaint,  but  the  bestowal  of 
which  was  not  calculated  to  call  forth  thankfulness  1 
Because  the  water  flowed  with  them  through  all 
their  journey,  so  that  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun 
could  not  exhale  it,  nor  the  thirsting  sand  of  the 
desert  drink  it  up^  just  because  it  continued  all  the 
time  as  fresh  and  as  cool  as  when  it  leapt  from  its 
parent  reck,  they  came  to  regard  it  with  as  little 
wonder  as  we  do  the  stream  which  may  run  past 
our  dwelling.  l*he  pillar  of  cloud  hung  continually 
before  them,  so  that  the  rays  of  a  meridian  sun  could 
not  dissipate  it,  nor  the  winds  of  heaven  drive  it 
away ;  and  they  came  at  last  to  be  no  more  grate- 
ful for  it,  than  we  usually  are  for  the  light  of  the 
sun  returning  every  morning.  Just  bemuse  this 
pillar  of  cloud  was  kindled  into  a  pillar  of  fire  every 
evening,  they  became  as  familiar  with  it  as  we  are 
with  the  stars  which  God  lights  up  nightly  in  the 
firmament.  The  younger  portion  of  the  people, 
born  in  the  desert,  and  long  accustomed  to  these 
wonders,  may  have  come  to  look  upon  them  as 
altoj^ether  natural,  and  would  no  more  l>e  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  the  fiery  pillar  casting  its  lurid  glare 
upon  the  sands,  than  we  are  with  the  meteor  that 
flashes  across  the  evening  sky.  Does  it  not  appear 
as  if  it  were  the  very  frequency  of  the  gift,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  coming,  which  lead  mankind  to 
forget  the  Giver  ?  It  is  as  if  a  gift  were  left  every 
morning  at  our  door,  and  «re  were  at  length  to 
imagine  that  it  came  alone  without  being  sent.  It 
is  as  if  the  widow  whose  meal  and  oil  were  blessed 
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by  the  prophet,  had  come  at  length  to  imagine  that 
there  was  nothing  supernatural  m  the  transaction, 
just  because  the  barrel  of  meal  did  not  waste,  and 
the  cruse  of  oil  did  not  fail.  '^Af^CasA, 

4.  Tbatr  relation  to  Provi^^not. 

(3178.)  We  are  not  jealous  of  the  introduction  and 
widest  extension  of  general  laws ;  for  in  their  har- 
monious adjustment,  they  acquire  a  plastic  power 
which  enables  them  to  fulfil  each  of  the  providences 
of  an  all-wise  God.  While  the  fixed  nature  of  the  laws 
gives  to  providence  its  firmness,  the  immense 
number  and  nice  adaptation  of  these  laws,  like  the 
Innumerable  rings  of  a  coat-of-mail,  give  to  it  its 
flexibility,  whereby  it  fits  in  to  the  sluipe  and  pos- 
ture of  every  individual  man. 

A  vessel  is  launched  on  the  ocean,  fitted,  so  far 
as  human  sacacity  can  discover,  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion. But  ulien  tt  has  reached  a  particular  place,  a 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  produced  by  heat  in 
a  particular  region  of  the  world ;  the  wind  rushes 
in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  lashes  the  ocean  into  fury, 
bears  down  upon  the  vessel,  and  "hurrying  it 
furiously  along,  dashes  it  upon  a  rock  which  is  in 
the  way,  and  scatters  the  whole  crew  upon  the  wide 
waste  of  waters.  The  greater  number  perish ;  but 
•ume  two  or  three  are  able  to  lay  hold  of  portions 
of  the  floating  wreck,  and  are  borne  to  the  rock, 
where  they  find  refuge  till  another  ship,  opportunely 
passing  by,  picks  them  up,  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  ready  to  die  of  hunger.  Now,  it  is  surely 
conceivable  tliat  an  all-wise  and  an  omnipotent  God 
might  have  every  link  in  this  long  and  complicated 
chain  adjusted,  with  the  special  view  of  bringing 
about  each  of  these  ends— the  drowning  of  some, 
and  the  saving  of  others,  after  having  designedly 
exposed  them  to  danger.  Nor  in  all  this  would 
there  be  any  violation  of  the  sequences  of  nature, 
nor  any  sus|)ension  of  general  laws  ;  there  is  merely 
such  a  skilful  disposition  as  to  secure  the  special 
ends  which  God  from  the  first  coniemplated. 

a.  Their  r«latloii  to  praynr. 

(3179.)  A  question  has  been  sometimes  started : 
bow  specific  answers  to  prayer  can  comport  with 
the  regularity  of  Providence,  and  the  government  of 
the  world  by  appointed  laws.  Unquestionably,  this 
is  one  of  the  deep  secrets  passing  our  limited  know- 
ledge, and  belonging  to  an  Infinite  mind.  It  is  no 
deeper,  nor  haider  to  reconcile,  than  a  hundred 
other  facts  in  the  Divine  economy,  which  yet  we 
must  admit,  or  deny  sense  and  faith  both  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  fact  that  we  are  all  free  to  choose 
how  we  shall  act,  and  yet  are  completely  bound  in 
the  hands  of  Omnipotence ;  that  God  is  almighty 
and  all-good,  and  yet  leaves  His  children  lil^rty 
to  do  wrong.  These  are  transcendent  mysteries, 
simply  because  they  are  the  doings  of  a  transcendent 
being — God.  In  the  end  we  shall  find,  I  suppose, 
that  there  is  no  more  contradiction  between  a  fixed 
order  of  laws  and  special  answers  to  our  asking,  than 
there  is  between  a  general  household  arrangement 
for  their  children's  gtxxl,  on  the  part  of  earthly 
parents,  and  their  daily  favours  grainted  in  answer 
to  particular  requests. 

~^F.  D.  ffwUmgton^  D.D. 

(3180.)  The  intervention  of  a  higher  intelligence 
does  not  interfere  with  the  existence  or  the  action  of 
laws  already  enacted.  Put  a  new  agent  into  contact 
with  any  machinery^  and  you  may  direct  and  modify 


it,  but  you  do  not  therefore  destroy  and  supersede 
it.  When  an  intelligent  will,  however  limited  the 
power  of  that  will,  comes  into  connection  with 
mere  matter  and  the  laws  of  matter,  it  cannot  but 
influence  and  act  upon  them.  The  arm,  which  lifts 
a  weight,  modifies  the  law  of  gravity.  The  physician, 
who  ministers  medicine,  modifies  the  law  of  life, 
and  arrests  the  law  of  dissolution.  The  lightning- 
rod,  which  draws  ofl  the  electricity,  uses  one  power 
of  nature  to  direct  the  force  of  another. 

And  if  we  acknowledge  that,  besides  the  finite 
intelligences  with  which  we  visibly  have  to  do^ 
there  be  in  the  universe,  and  interested  in  its  pro- 
gress, other  and  higher  beings,  why  should  we 
ihink  it  unreasonable,  that  other  and  higher  agencies 
should  sometimes  be  at  work?  If  even  our  own 
forethought  can  oAen  guard  us  against  dangers, 
which  we  cannot  but  encounter,  if  we  can  by  care 
neutralise  the  poison  of  infected  airs,  or  restore 
health  to  a  diseased  frame,  or  protect  lofty  buildings 
from  the  lightning  and  the  thunderbolt ;  why  should 
we  question  but  that,  without  miraculously  suspends 
ing  His  own  laws,  the  great  Mind,  which  pervades 
and  governs  all  things,  may  shelter  where  He 
willeth  from  the  storm  and  tempest,  may  ward  off 
the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day  and  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  the  darkness,  may  strike  down  the 
blasphemer  in  his  blasphemy,  or  make  a  high  road 
for  His  redeemed  through  the  sea  ? 

There  is  indeed  another  view  of  this  subject,  00 
which  some  have  reasoned,  which  seems,  but  per- 
haps only  seems,  opposed  to  a  Providential  govern- 
ment, if  God  foresees  all  things,  and  formed  ali 
things  from  the  first  according  to  His  foreknowledge, 
how  can  we  suppo^te,  that  He  would  ever  interfere 
to  remedy  defects  in  His  own  ordinances,  which 
must  in  all  things  have  been  perfect,  and  which 
could  never  fail  ?  Is  it  not  more  true  to  say,  that 
from  the  beginning  He  so  planned  the  whole  scheme 
and  mechanusm  of  the  universe^  so  knit  together  the 
purposes  of  predestination,  that  everything  should 
turn  out  as  it  is  meet  it  should,  that  every  need 
should  but  precede  its  supply,  every  emergency 
should  already  be  anticipated,  every  foreseen  prayer 
should  find  an  answer  waiting  for  it,  and  thai  no 
new  intervention  should  be  needed  to  make  all 
things  work  together  after  the  good  pleasure  of  His 
will?  Let  it  be  so.  Practically  it  can  matter  no- 
thing to  us,  whether  our  prayers  were  anticipated 
and  their  petitions  answered  before  God  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  deep :  or  whether  there  be  an 
Ear  ever  open  in  Heaven,  and  a  mighty  Hand  ever 
ready  upon  earth.  — Harold  Browne. 

(3181.)  We  are  told  that  the  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature  forbids  us  to  expect  any  answer  to 
prayer  —  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  un- 
deviating  laws,  and  that  no  alteration  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  great  machine  is  possible.  But  natural 
laws  are  merely  the  resemblances  we  trace  in  the 
pheuomena  of  nature :  and  these  are  the  works  of 
God.  Laws  themselves  have  no  power  to  work, 
God  works — but  is  He  so  bound  by  the  methods 
which  He  has  generally  adopted,  that  even  His 
Omnipotence  cannot  act  in  any  other  way  ?  Is  not 
the  Creator  greater  than  the  creation—  the  Rulef 
than  His  laws?  Is  He  shut  out  from  the  work  of 
His  own  hands?  Will  philosophers  limit  the  Al- 
mighty ?  He  did  actually  interfere  at  the  Creation. 
The  world  is  not  etemaL  It  indicates  successive 
acts  of  intervention.    All  things  have  not  continued 
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M  they  were  from  the  heginning.  He  who  has 
Interposed  already  may  assuredly  interpose  again. 
Why,  then,  may  He  not  so  fu  interpose  as  to 
*' deliver  ns**  when  we  ''call  upon  Him  in  the  day 
of  trouble"? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  intenrention  00  the 
domain  of  natural  laws  is  a  miracle,  and  that  as 
minicles  do  not  take  place  now,  if  they  ever  did, 
there  can  be  no  intervention.  But  is  this  principle 
sound  ?  Do  we  not  ourselves  interpose  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  and  yet  perform 
no  miracle  ?  We  say  that  it  is  by  gravitation  this 
book  falls  thus  upon  the  desk.  Yet  when  next  it 
&l]s  I  may,  by  an  exercise  of  will,  stretch  forth  my 
hand  and  stop  it — thus.  It  is  a  natural  law  that 
bodies  at  rest  remain  at  rest  Yet  by  my  volition 
I  move  this  hand  which  moves  this  book.  Thus 
my  will  has  intervened  in  the  operation  of  natural 
laws — ^yet  without  a  miracle.  Cannot  the  Creator 
intervene  ? 

Your  child  is  falling  from  a  window.  By  the 
action  of  a  natural  law  he  will  be  killed.  But  he 
cries  out  for  help— **  Father  I  father  1"  Hearing 
his  call,  in  this  his  day  of  trouble,  you  rush  forth 
and  catch  him  in  your  arms.  Your  child  is  saved. 
Natural  law  would  have  killed  him,  but  you  inter- 
posed, and,  without  a  miracle,  saved  him.  And 
cannot  the  great  Father  of  ^1  do  what  an  earthly 
parent  does  ?  And  if  in  the  day  of  adversity  we, 
while  falling,  cry  to  Him  for  succour,  can  He  not 
deliver  us  ?  You  are  ill  The  disease,  unchecked, 
will  cause  death.  Natural  law,  unless  interfered 
with,  must  be  your  destructioru  But  you  call  in 
a  physician,  and  he,  by  his  skill,  by  his  volition, 
interposes  with  his  remedies,  and  the  disease  is 
cured.  Cannot  God  do  what  man  does  ?  Is  the 
Great  Physician  more  limited  than  His  creatures  ? 
And  when  we  call  on  Him  in  the  day  of  the  sick* 
ness  of  ourselves  or  of  our  friends,  can  He  not  in 
like  manner,  and  without  a  miracle,  help  and  heal 
us  ?  -^Newman  HalL 

(3182.)  Thb  everlasting  twaddle  of  infidelity 
about  fixed  natural  laws  is  simple  foolishness. 

I  should  like  to  know,  now,  if  man  even  has  not 
as  much  power  over  natural  laws  wherever  they 
touch  him,  as  natural  laws  have  over  him.  True, 
God  says  to  man,  in  one  place,  "Obey,"  but  in 
other  places  He  says,  **  Command  t  *' 

Nature  can  work  roughly  and  coarsely  in  genera- 
lities ;  but  she  needs  men's  intellect  and  will  to  give 
effect  to  what  she  does.  Through  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  she  tried  her  hand  at  making 
apples,  and  they  were  but  crab-apples  at  last  Man 
said,  "  I  will  help  you  ; ''  and  by  his  industry  and 
wisdom,  the  sour,  miserable  fruit  soon  covered  all 
the  hills  with  luscious  apples. 

I  have  power  over  nature's  laws  to  make  them 
work  for  my  own  and  my  children's  good.  I  can 
make  the  lightning  my  amanuensis  and  my  mes- 
senger. I  can  make  the  sun  himself  my  artist ;  but 
when  did  ever  the  unassisted  sun  paint  a  picture  ? 
Man  whispers  to  him,  "  Come  down  here,  and  I 
will  tell  tliee  something  tliat  thou  knowest  not," 
vid  the  sun  obeys.  **Go  through  there,"  says 
man,  and  the  sun  goes  through,  and  finds  himself 
painting  pictures.  I  should  like  to  see  him  try  to 
do  that  alone.  I  can  say  to  the  sea,  **  Wait  on  my 
will,"  and  it  obeys  me  ;  to  the  stream,  "  Thou  laz^ 
thing,  flow  no  longer  down  hill,  but  up,"  and  it 
flows  up.     When  1  turn  it  into  a  machine,  I  say  to 


the  water,  ^  Grind,"  and  it  grinds  my  food. 
Natural  laws  are  God's  horses,  and  He  says  to  man, 
"  Vault,"  and  he  who  can  ride  them  is  their  master. 
By  working  them  according  to  their  nature,  we  can 
make  them  to  do  a  million  things  that  they  could 
never  do  without  us/  By  obeying,  we  command. 
They  are  the  blind  giants  which  our  will  and  wisdom 
guide.  Is  not  this  true?  Have  I  perplexed  you 
with  metaphysics?  Have  I  not  rather  showed  you 
plain  facts,  which  you  can  follow  out  to  almost  any 
extent  ? 

Remember,  the  question  between  me  and  the 
infidel  naturalist  is  not,  "  Does  God  disturb  natural 
laws  in  order  to  answer  the  prayers  of  His  people  ?'*  or, 
"  Does  He  do  violence  to  nature  that  He  may  do  any 
man  good?  "  but  it  is  this,  '*  Is  it  or  is  it  not  likely  that 
He  is  able  to  do  for  those  who  call  upon  Him  and 
whom  He  loves  as  well  as  man  can  do  by  means  d 
natural  law  for  Uiose  dear  to  him  ? "  In  other 
words,  "  Is  it  likely  that  one  who  has  given  to  His 
creatures  such  woiiderful  power  over  laws  of  His 
own  creating,  should  be  Himself  so  bound  and 
hampered  l^  them  that  there  should  be  with  Him 
no  possibility  of  any  modification  of  their  working 
to  suit  circumstances  ?  "  The  idea  is  absurd,  and 
they  are  fools  who  indulge  it  — Bttcher* 

t.  Tlulr  relation  to  iLimutn  Mttnty. 

(3183.)  Human  activity  bears  the  same  relatioo 
to  natural  laws  that  the  rider  does  to  the  horse.  It 
is  the  horse  that  performs.  It  is  the  rider  that 
steers  and  guides  him.  Natural  laws,  of  themselves, 
are  brute  forces,  wandering  wide,  and  doing  little. 
It  is  not  until  great  natural  laws,  if  I  may  say  so^ 
are  inspired  by  human  volition  and  human  intelli- 
gence, that  they  become  productive  of  good — that 
they  know  how  to  converge  and  co-operate  so  as  to 
multiply  blessings  upon  the  earth.  Without  natural 
laws  man  is  utterly  helpless.  Without  men  natural 
laws  are  largely  useless.  '■^Beecker, 

IV.    THR  MORAL  LAW. 

1.  It  the  only  standard  of  rtghteousnon. 

(3184.)  The  laws  of  men  are  not  our  rule.  TIs 
too  narrow  and  short  to  commend  us  to  God,  to  be 
punctual  to  the  laws  of  men  and  no  more.  Men 
make  laws  as  tailors  do  garments,  to  fit  the  crooked 
bodies  they  serve  for,  10  suit  the  humours  of  the 
people  to  De  gdverned  by  these  laws  :  surely  they 
are  not  a  sufficient  rule  to  convince  us  of  sin,  and  to 
guide  us  to  true  happiness.  It  is  God*s  prerogative 
to  give  a  law  to  the  conscience,  and  the  renewed 
motions  of  the  heart.  Human  laws  are  good  to 
establish  converse  with  man,  but  too  short  to  estab- 
lish communion  with  God ;  and  therefore  we  must 
consult  with  the  rule  which  is  the  law  of  ihe  Lord, 
that  we  may  not  come  short  of  true  blessedness. 

— Mantam^  1620-1667. 

S.  Tbe  loffeinMB  of  Its  standard. 

(3185.)  Every  one  of  God's  commandments  en- 
joins more  than  man,  in  his  native  state  of  intiruiity, 
can  accomplish  :  nay,  many  of  them  enjoin  far  mot« 
than  man,  when  he  first  bears  them,  can  even 
understand  or  conceive.  An  infant  will  stretch  out 
its  lillle  hand  to  lay  hold  on  the  stars  :  the  unedu- 
cated fancy  they  are  stuck  in  the  blue  vault,  a  few 
miles  off  over  their  beads  1  and  only  by  the  ra* 
searches  of  science  carried  on  for  century  aAer  cen- 
tury have  we  been  able  to  discover  their  enoimoos 
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diiUnce,  mnd  that  each  little  speck  of  light  is  a 
world.  So  it  is  with  God's  law.  Some  of  its  com- 
mandments are  within  the  reach  of  all :  there  are 
<ome  that  all  may  keep ;  and  by  keeping  them  we 
find  out  how  many  there  are  that  we  have  not  kept» 
and  cannot  keep :  the  further  too  we  advance  in 
any  part  of  it,  toe  further  the  horizon  recedes  before 
OS.  //arff  1796-1855. 

S.  Wliy  10  lilgli  a  ■taadard  is  set  liefora  vs. 

(3186.)  But  here  some  man  may  object  and  say  : 
"  Is  any  man  able  to  do  this  that  God  requires?  and 
if  he  be  not,  why  then  does  God  command  us  that 
which  we  cannot  perform?"  Herein  Almighty 
God  deals  with  us,  as  a  father  deals  with  his  chil- 
dren. If  a  man  have  a  son  of  seven  years  of  age,  he 
will  furnish  him  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  lead 
him  into  the  fields.  He  sets  him  to  shoot  at  a 
mark  that  is  twelve  score  paces  off,  promising  to 
give  him  some  goodly  thing  if  he  hit  the  mark. 
And  though  the  father  knows  that  the  child  cannot 
shoot  so  far,  yet  he  will  have  him  aim  at  a  mark 
beyond  his  reach,  thereby  to  try  the  strength  and 
forwardness  of  the  child.  And  though  he  shoot 
short,  vet  the  father  will  encourage  him.  Even  so 
Almighty  God  has  furnished  us  with  juiigment  and 
reason,  as  it  were  with  certain  artillery,  whereby  we 
are  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and 
sent  us  into  this  world,  as  it  were  into  the  open 
fields,  and  sets  His  law  before  us  as  a  mark,  as 
David  speaks,  promising  to  give  us  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  if  we  hit  the  same.  And  albeit  He  knows 
that  we  cannot  hit  this  mark,  that  is,  keep  the  law 
which  He  has  set  before  us ;  yet  for  the  exercise  of 
our  faith,  and  for  the  testifying  of  our  duty  and 
obedience  towards  Him,  He  will  always  have  us 
be  aiming  at  it.  And  though  we  come  short  of 
that  duty  and  obedience  whidi  He  requires  at  our 
hands,  yet  doth  He  accept  and  reward  our  good 
endeavour.  — Hetiry  Smithy  1 560-1 591. 

4.  XtasMTSdnsa. 

(3187.)  The  apostle  St  James  says,  ''Whosoever 
shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  is  guilty  of  all."  This  seems  hard  measure — 
to  make  a  man  offender  for  a  word — to  treat  him 
for  breaking  one  commandment  as  one  that  had 
broken  all  the  ten.  It  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  the 
unprofitable  servant  who  hid  his  master's  talent  in 
a  napkin,  had  some  reason  for  speaking  of  him  as 
an  "  austere  "  man.  How  do  we  justify  that  ?  We 
might  leave  God  to  justify  Himself?  We  might 
ask,  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?"  And  leaving  this  and  many  other  mys- 
teries to  be  solved  at  the  last  day,  or  in  that 
world  where,  with  eyes  purified  from  the  mists  of 
sin,  we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we 
are  known,  we  might  answer  with  St.  Paul,  "Who 
art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall 
the  thing  made  say  to  Him  who  made  it,  Why  bast 
thou  made  me  thus?'*  But  the  case  is  not  without 
a  parallel  in  our  own  judicial  proceedings ;  and  as 
done  in  our  courts  of  law,  who  thinks  the  practice 
wrong?  A  witness  is  giving  evidence  in  a  case 
where  a  man  is  on  trial  for  his  life.  He  states 
many,  as  lawyers  sav,  damning  facts,  and  makes 
oat  a  case  against  the  accused  clear  as  daylight. 
What  need  of  further  witnesses?  'ilie  jury  lay 
down  their  pens,  the  judge  throws  himself  back  in 
his  seat,  and  the  spectators,  turning  to  the  poor, 
pale  wretch  at  the  bar,  look  on  him  as  a  dead  man, 


feeling  as  sure  that  he  will  be  hanged  as  that  the 
sun  shall  rise  to-morrow.  And  yet  he  is  not  hanged 
— the  tables  Jire  turned  an  instant  'The  witness 
whose  evidence  had  brought  him  to  the  scaffold, 
and  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  tells  a  lie--one  clear, 
deliberate  falsehood.  It  may  be  on  a  very  spaall 
point ;  it  does  not  matter.  All  his  other  evidepce 
may  be  true  as  the  eospel — it  does  not  matter ;  that 
one  lie  nullifies  all  his  other  testimony.  Convicted 
of  perjury  on  one  point,  his  evidence  is  dealt  with 
as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  perjury  in  all ;  and  that 
for  this  good  reason— 4hat  one  capable  of  swearing 
to  a  single  lie,  is  capable  of  swearing  to  twenty. 
Even  so— though  you  may  start  at  the  bold  asser- 
tion, and  when  you  think  of  some  gross  and  horrid 
sins  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "Is  thy  servant  a 
dog  that  he  should  do  such  a  thing?"  the  man  who 
is  capable  of  breaking  one  of  God  s  commandments 
is  capable  of  breaking  them  aU,  in  mind  and 
spirit ;  "  he  that  offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of 
ail." 

There  are  degrees,  no  doubt,  of  guilt,  as  there  are 
d^rees  of  glory.  Still  there  is  no  degree  of  guilt 
but  is  fatal ;  sin  is  a  poison  of  which  the  smsulest 
drop  kills ;  the  law  is  so  sacred,  that  one  offence, 
one  breach  of  any  of  its  commandments,  exposes  us 
to  the  wrath  of  God  as  certainly  as  a  thousand. 
The  case  finds  its  apt  illustration  in  yonder  arch 
which  spans  the  waters  that  refiect  its  bending, 
beautiful  form— drive  out  not  ten  stones,  but  one, 
and  the  whole  pile  tumbles  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Or  to  vary  the  figure,  a  woman's  virtue  is  certainly 
lost  by  one  fall  as  by  twenty ;  and  he  is  as  certainly 
a  thief  who  steals  a  pennv  as  he  who  steals  a  pound 
— who  filches  but  a  farthing  from  a  ragged  beggar, 
as  he  who  plunders  a  bank  of  its  gold,  or  robs  a 
king  of  his  crown.  "He  who  offendeth  in  one 
point  is  guilty  of  alU"  ^Guthrie. 

0.  Is  inezoxabK 

(3188.)  God's  law  is  Hb  manifested  will  for  the 
government  of  His  creatures.  It  is  the  reflection 
cast  down  on  earth  of  His  own  holiness.  It  is  holy, 
and  just,  and  good  ;  it  is  perfect  as  its  Author ;  it 
knows  of  no  compromise;  it  cannot  bend,  by  % 
hair's  -  breadth,  to  keep  a  whole  world  of  human 
kind  from  sinking  into  everlasting  perdition. 

Observe  the  steadfastness  of  God's  laws,  as  applied 
to  material  things.  The  ocean  is  under  law  to  God, 
and  by  that  law  it  would  engulf  the  whole  human 
race,  without  swerving  from  its  even  course,  if  they 
were  cast  upon  it  without  protection.  It  is  God  s 
law,  and  His  laws  are  all  sure  ;  they  are  not  "  yea, 
yea,  and  nav,  nay." 

His  moral  law,  ruling  spirits,  is  as  inexorable  as 
His  physical  law,  ruling  matter.  It  knows  of  no 
yielding,  no  compunction. 

The  ocean  would  submerge  a  million  of  men,  and 
the  next  moment  its  waves  would  roll  and  play  in 
the  same  regular  succession  as  before ;  there  would 
be  no  staggering  of  resolution,  no  change  of 
purpose.  He  who  made  the  sea  may  miraculously 
walk  on  the  waves  and  stretch  out  His  hand  to  the 
perishing ;  but  the  sea's  law  is  changeless  and  piti- 
less. If  another  million  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  water,  they  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  same 
way. 

buch  also  is  God's  law  for  moral  beings ;  it  hss 
no  softness  lor  indul^  sins.  Yourselves  may  have 
a  partiality  (or  them,  and  think  it  hard  that  wrath 
should  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost ;  but  the 
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law  of  God  does  not  participate  in  that  tenderness 
for  favourite  lusti.  It  meets  you  there  like  the 
ocean  :  '*  The  soul  that  stnneth,  it  shall  die."  It 
never  changes,  and  never  repents.  If  you  sin  and 
perish,  its  waves  roll  over  you  unchanged,  to  meet 
the  next  comer  with  the  same  demand  :  *'  'J he  soml 
that  stHfuth^  it  shall  die, " 

The  law  never  saved  a  sinner  ;  if  it  did,  it  would 
be  no  longer  a  law.  If  it  softened  and  yielded  at 
any  one  pomt,  it  were  absolutely  annulled.  If  any  sin 
or  any  sinner  is  allowed  to  pass,  where  is  the  justice 
of  punishing  any  sin  or  any  sinner  ?  To  bend  any 
commandment  for  the  accommodation  of  a  defaulter 
is  to  blot  out  the  law.  The  law,  by  its  very  nature, 
can  have  no  partialities  and  no  compunctions.  It 
never  saves  those  who  transgress ;  and  never  weeps 
for  those  who  perish.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  with 
warm  life  in  his  liody  to  sink  beneath  the  waves, 
and  struggle  a  while,  and  be  choked,  <*nd  die  in  the 
deep  unseen ;  yet  though  the  case  is  pitiable,  no 
one  expects  that  the  sea  will  become  pitiful,  and 
shrink  back  refusing  to  be  the  executioner.  So 
God's  other  law  knows  no  relentine ;  transgressors 
are  reckoning  without  their  host  when  they  expect 
to  escape  by  its  softness  in  *UheU  day." 

— Am^, 

i.  Is  Undlni^  •▼•&  on  fUl«a  num. 

(3189.)  Righteousness  is  a  debt  the  creature,  as 
a  rational  creature,  owes  to  God,  and  cannot  refuse 
the  payment  of  it  without  a  crime.  Who  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  paying?  Himself.  Should  this 
voluntary  embezzlement  prejudice  God's  right  of 
exacting  that  which  the  creature  cannot  be  excused 
from  ?  A  debtor,  who  cannot  pay,  remains  under 
the  obligation  of  paying.  The  receipt  of  a  sum  of 
money  brings  him  into  the  relation  of  a  debtor,  and 
not  his  ability  to  pay  what  he  has  received.  Such 
a  doctrine  would  free  all  men  who  were  unable  to 
pay  from  being  debtors,  though  the  sums  they  owed 
were  never  so  vast.  That  judge  would  be  unjust 
that  would  excuse  a  prodigal  debtor  because  he 
could  not  pay  when  sued  by  his  creditor.  ])fo 
doubt  the  devils  are  bound  to  serve  God  and  love 
II im,  though  by  their  revolt  they  must  have  lost 
will  to  obey  Him.  If  because  we  have  no  present 
power,  our  obligation  to  turn  to  God  and  obey  Him 
ceased,  there  would  he  no  sin  in  the  world,  and 
consequently  no  judgments.  Who  will  say,  that  if 
a  prince  had  such  rebellious  subjects  that  there 
were  little  hopes  to  reclaim  them,  he  should  be 
therefore  bound  not  to  command  them  to  return  to 
their  duty  and  obedience?  If  it  be  reasonable  in 
a  prince,  whose  rights  are  limited,  shall  it  not  be 
reasonable  in  God  to  exact  it,  who  has  an  unbounded 
right  over  His  creature?  Either  God  must  keep 
up  His  law  or  abrogate  it ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  let 
it  lie  in  the  dust«  His  holiness  obliges  Him  to  keep 
up  His  law ;  to  abrogate  it,  therefore,  would  be 
against  His  holiness.  To  declare  a  willingness  that 
His  creature  should  not  love  Him,  should  not  obey 
Him,  would  be  to  declare  that  which  is  unjust,  be- 
cause love  is  a  just  debt  to  an  amiable  object  and 
the  chief  good,  and  obedience,  to  a  sovereign  Lord. 
Must  God  change  His  holiness  because  man  has 
changed  his  estate  ?         — C^rwotri,  i62S-i68a 

(3190.)  Though  weakened  through  the  flesh,  God 
may  justly  command  His  fallen  creatures  to  keep 
His  commandments  diligently.  If  we  have  lust 
our  power,  there  is  no  reason  God  should  lovi  His 
right.     If  your  servants  should  6lU  into  habits  of 


drunkenness,  would  you  admit  thb  for  a  plea  for 
neglecting  your  business,  or  coming  short  in  it  ?  At 
such  times  he  is  unable  to  do  his  master's  work,  but 
he  is  bound  to  it  It  is  altogether  unreasonable 
that  another  should  suffer  through  my  default. 

--^SaUer. 

T.  Zn  wbat  tenia  It  is  "  tha  ocoation  of  aln.* 

(3 1 9 1.)  To  call  the  law  impotent  would  often- 
times express  a  part  of  the  mischief  whereof  it  was 
the  occasion.  The  commandment  coming,  would 
not  seldom  of  itself  stir  up  the  opposition  which 
was  slumbering  before,  awake  up  for  the  first  time 
a  rebellious  principle  in  the  heart  of  man,  so  that 
the  vei7  forbidding  him  to  do  the  thing  should 
arouse  in  him  the  desire  to  do  it.  This,  the  irritat- 
ing power  of  the  law,  provoking  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction the  very  evil  which  itself  forbade, — ^just 
as  a  rock  flung  into  the  bed  of  some  headlong 
stream,  would  not  arrest  the  stream,  but  only  cause 
it,  which  ran  swiftly  yet  silently  before,  now 
furioysly  to  foam  and  iret  round  the  obstacle  which 
it  found  in  its  path, — this  irritating  power  of  the 
law,  itself  a  most  fearful  testimony  of  the  depth  of 
man's  fall,  St.  Paul  olten  dwells  on,  above  all  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans  :  "  I  was  alive^" 
he  says  there,  "without  the  law  once,"  counted 
myself  alive,  was  not  conscious  of  the  deep  anta- 
gonism between  my  will  and  the  will  of  God  :  "  but 
when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,"  started 
up  from  its  seeming  trance  into  fierce  activity,  into 
an  open  rebellion,  ' *  and  I  died. "  So,  too,  in  another 
place,  '*  'I'he  motions  of  sins  which  were  by  the 
law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  death."  --TremJL 

a.  Its  ministration  of  oondemnatlon, 

(3192.)  As  a  looking-glass  doth  neither  wash  nor 
make  him  fair  that  looketh  therein,  but  giveth  him 
occasion  either  to  seek  for  water  or  else  for  some 
other  thing  that  may  make  him  fair  and  clean : 
even  so  the  law  showeth  unto  us  our  sins,  and 
maketh  known  unto  us  our  miserable  estate  and 
wretchedness,  and  how  that  there  is  nothing  good 
in  us,  and  that  we  are  far  off  from  all  manner  of 
righteousness,  and  so  driveth  us  of  necessity  to 
seek  righteousness  in  Christ. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(3193.)  Let  a  boy  who  is  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
tools  take  a  board  and  try  to  plane  it  straight,  and 
then  let  him  take  a  straight-edge  and  lay  it  on.  A 
rat  could  run  between  that  edge  and  the  board  in  a 
dozen  places !  A  man  seems  all  right  to  himself 
while  he  measures  himself  by  conceit  and  self-love  ; 
but  let  him  take  God's  law  as  a  straight-edge,  and 
lay  it  alongside  of  his  faculties,  and  according  to 
that  test  every  one  of  them  is  crooked — not  one  ol 
them  is  straight  — Beecfur. 

(3t94-)  "By  the  Uw  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.'* 
In  delineating  his  spiritual  life,  in  all  its  struggling 
and  victories,  through  all  the  phases  which  moral 
being  could  assume,  the  apostle  gives  us  to  under- 
stand how  law  operated  in  the  settlement  of  his 
convictions  and  duties  :  "  I  had  not  known  sin  but 
by  the  law ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust  except  the 
law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  coveL" 

The  simplest  of  illustrations  shall  bring  the 
meaning  of^  the  assertion,  that  law  defines  and 
limits  liberty,  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child. 
For  a  len^  of  time  you  have  been  in  the  habit  ol 
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regtrdtng  oertAin  fieldi  as  common  property ;  i^in 
and  again  you  have  struck  your  course  across  them 
to  shorten  or  vary  a  journey.  You  were  totally 
indifferent  as  to  their  proprietorship.  The  idea 
that  you  were  trespassing  never  occurred  to  you. 
So  far  as  you  knew,  there  was  no  law  wluitever  in 
the  case.     In  process  of  time,  liowever,  the  pro- 

{>rietor  determines  to  assert  his  right  to  his  own 
and.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  fives  public 
intimation  that  all  persons  found  upon  nis  >  property 
will  be  dealt  with  as  trespassers.  He  proclaims  a 
law.  He  sets  up  in  his  field  a  ministration  of 
condemnation.  From  that  hour  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  your  liberty  undergoes  a  fundamental  change. 
The  altered  circumstances  compel  all  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  traversing  the  land  with  im* 
punity  to  say,  in  effect,  "  In  Siis  case  we  had  not 
known  transgression,  except  the  law  had  said. 
Thou  shall  not  trespass."  —^stpA  Parker. 

(3>9S*)  ^^  >n^  suppose  that  as  heads  of  houses 
you  had  not  for  a  long  time  felt  the  necessity  of 
requiring  all  the  membm  of  your  households  to  be 
at  home  by  a  fixed  hour.  Had  they  returned  at 
seven,  eight,  or  nine,  they  would  have  been  received 
with  ecjual  cordiality.  In  the  working  of  your 
family  life,  however,  you  find  it  necessary  to  deter- 
mine an  hour  at  which  every  child  shall  be  with 
you.  To  that  effect  you  proclaim  your  law.  In 
the  process  of  events,  I  further  suppose,  one  of 
vour  children  Is  a  mile  off  when  the  well-known 
hour  strikes.  What  is  the  consequence  in  his  own 
experience?  He  hears  stroke  after  stroke  without 
fldarm,  until,  alas !  the  legal  hour  is  pealed  off. 
How  (hat  stroke  shakes  him  1  how  harsh  the  vibra- 
tion :  how  reproachful  the  shivering  lone  I  A 
week  before,  he  could  have  heard  the  same  hour 
strike,  and  could  have  sung  to  it  Nothing  would 
have  alarmed  him.  No  ghostly  accuser  would  have 
been  upon  his  track.  He  now  feels  that  the  law 
is  "  the  ministration  of  condemnation."  He  says, 
"  I  am  late ;  I  should  have  l>een  at  home ;  my 
father's  eye  will  reprove  me  :  I  had  not  known 
sin  but  by  the  law,  for  I  had  not  known  irregularity 
in  time,  except  the  law  had  said,  lliou  slialt  be 
punctual."  — Joseph  Parker^ 

9.  Is  tonllilo  only  to  tranagTMsoxB. 

(3196.)  To  the  unrenewed  man  the  law  comes  to 
condemn  and  to  slay,  and  no  man  can  see  beauty 
in  his  executioner.  The  poignard  that  is  lifted  up 
to  strike  us  dead  may  bie  dutifully  chased.  Its 
hilt  m^y  be  one  blaze  of  precious  Ntones.  It  may 
be  wielded  bv  a  stalwart  hand.  But  the  deadly 
point  of  the  thing  fascinates  us.  The  chasing  and 
the  jewellery  are  all  lost  upon  us.  So  it  is  with 
the  man  whom  the  law  approaches  only  to  condemn 
and  to  slay.  He  sees  the  dart ;  he  hears  the  threat; 
he  is  conscious  of  the  uplilted  arm ;  all  the  beauty 
is  hid  from  his  fascinated  vision.  But  the  renewed 
man  not  only  has  the  faculty  by  which  beauty  is 
perceived  restored  to  active  exercise  :  his  relation 
to  the  law  is  so  rectified  that  his  mind  can  calmly 
take  in  the  whole  impression  of  it.  Tiie  beauty  of 
the  law  is  spread  out  before  him  — the  beauty  of 
the  Law  of  God.  •■^Alexander  Hannay. 

(3197.)  "Your  appearance  is  very  formidable^" 
laid  the  Drum  to  the  great  Gun  upon  the  rampartiL 

"  I  am  mide  of  itern  metal,*'  replied  the  Gun. 

"It  is  very  terrible  to  hear  your  voice  some> 
tfmesi"  the  Drum  reinaiked. 


**  I  ctn  speak  In  words  of  thunder  when  neoe** 
sary,"  answered  the  great  Gun. 

*•  True — when  necessary,"  said  the  Drum. 

"  In  case  of  rebellion,  and  to  foes,  I  carnr  de- 
struction and  death,"  it  replied  ;  "but  towards  ail 
others  mv  disposition  is  quite  pacific,  and  I  am 
perfectly  harmless.** 

"  I  am  the  more  sensible  uf  my  own  ntter  help- 
lessness in  your  presence,"  said  the  Drum  with 
humility. 

"You  need,  however,  entertain  no  fears*  seeing 
we  are  alike  the  liege  subjects  of  the  same  sove- 
reign," replied  the  great  Gun. 

The  Law  of  God  is  the  declaration  of  His  holi- 
ness, truth,  and  justice,  which  was  given  to  govern 
the  world,  and  will  inflict  death  upon  all  the  dis- 
obedient "Wherefore  the  law  is  holy,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good."  The  law 
is  peaceful  toward  sinners  onlv  in  Christ  Jesus.  We 
have  all  rebelled  against  God  by  our  sins ;  but  tha 
Gospel  reveals  the  Atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chnst  on  behalf  of  all  that  believe.  The  Law  ia 
therefore  on  our  side  if  believers,  and  we  hava 
nothing  to  fear  from  its  power.  — BawUn. 

XO.  Zn  wliat  Sanaa  It  la  a  raatralnt. 

(3198.)  God's  Word  is  certainly  a  restraint ;  bat 
it  b  such  a  restraint  as  the  irons  which  prevent 
children  from  getting  into  the  fire. 

^Newim^  1 725-1807. 

(3199*)  7^^  liberty  of  the  subject  could  never  be 
preserved  in  a  lawless  state  of  society,  but  violence 
and  tyranny  would  reiiuce  to  a  slavish  obedience 
the  weak  and  the  timid.  The  palladium  of  civil 
liberty  is  law;  law  well  defined,  excluding  the 
fluctuations  of  caprice  on  one  side,  and  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  other ;  law  rigorously  executed  also^ 
for  the  best  code  is  a  dead  letter  if  it  be  not  accom- 
panied by  a  living  and  firm  executive.  So  the  liberty 
of  the  l)eliever  is  secured  by  the  law  of  God,  when 
brought  under  its  guidance  and  government.  While 
living  under  the  misrule  of  his  fallen  nature,  he  is 
the  sport  of  every  capricious  imagination,  and 
successively  the  slave  of  his  predominant  passions 
(Rom.  vi.  16).  But  let  Christ's  government  l>e  set 
up,  and  he  becomes  C)xxx&Vz freeman ;  "sin  has  no 
longer  dominion  over  him ; "  he  is  no  longer  its 
wretched  captive,  but  is  under  gracious  law,  for 
"where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.** 

"-^Saltert 

VL  Haa  Ita  Bouroa  In  lora. 

(3200.)  It  is  worthy  our  observation,  that  all  tha 
virtues  that  God  requires  us  to  exercise,  wliich 
respect  ourselves,  are  not  ovAj  pleading  to  Him, 
but  are  profitable  and  conducive  to  our  present 
well-being  and  tranquillity ;  such  as  temperance, 
chastity,  meekness,  contentedness,  &c  And  all 
the  vices  He  has  forbidden  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  our  ill-being  and  disquiet;  such  as  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  anger,  envy,  &c. 

—7:  Fuiier.  160^1661. 

(3201.)  The  spring  of  the  law  is  love.  With  its 
"Thou  shalt  not  do  this," and  "Thou  shah  not  do 
that,'*  the  law  presents  rather  an  ungracious  aspect 
We  like  ill  to  be  bidden,  but  worse  to  he  forbidden. 
But  does  Love  never  forbid  ?  A  mother,  does  sha 
never  forbid  her  child  ;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  indulge 
every  caprice  and  grant  all  its  wishes  ?  How  disas- 
trous the  £ste  and  brief  the  life  of  a  child  denied 
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BOtliitig,  indulged  in  everything — allowed  to  play 
with  fire,  or  fire-arms;  to  devour  the  painted  but 
poisonous  fmil— to  bathe  where  the  tide  runs  like  a 
racehorse  or  the  river  rushes  roaring  into  the  black 
swirlinf  pooL  And  he  who  frets  against  the  restraints 
of  Goo^s  holy  law  because  it  forbids  this  and  the 
other  thing,  is  no  wiser  ihan  the  infant  who  weeps, 
and  screams,  and  struggles,  and  perhaps  beats  the 
kind  bosom  that  nurses  it,  because  its  mother  has 
snatched  a  knife  from  its  foolish  hands. 

—Guihrii. 

13.  It  not  Inirdensomo  to  thoaa  wlio  lore  God. 
(3202.)  To  a  saint,  Christ's  laws  are  no  more 
bnixiensome  than  wings  are  to  a  bird. 

—kyaisom,  1696. 

IS.  Hnanffldmicy  of  Ita  worfc. 

(1.)  //  reviolt  trtie  btUs^  but  dees  not  enahU  ms  U 
attain  it, 

(3203.)  Like  as  if  a  man  should  show  a  needy 
body  a  bag  of  gold  upon  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and 
yet  not  lend  him  a  ladder  wherewithal  he  might 
climb  up  to  the  top  and  fetch  down  the  bag  :  even 
so  doth  God's  law  only  point  men  to  the  sovereign 
good,  without  showing  us  liow  we  may  come  by  it, 
seeing  that  no  man  fulfilleth  the  law. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(2.)  //  mfeals  sin^  »ut  does  not  save  the  sinner. 

(3204.)  A  rock  at  mid-channel  of  a  river,  pro- 
truding above  the  surface,  reveals  the  current  by 
opposing  it.  An  obstruction  makes  known  both 
the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  river's  flow. 
But  the  rock  that  detects  the  movement  did  not 
produce  it.  Such  is  the  relation  between  sin  in 
the  soul,  and  the  law  which  reveals  it.  Life  is 
rolling  downward  like  a  river,— one  great  volume 
of  enmity  against  God.  Because  all  is  sin,  the  self- 
deceived  man  does  not  notice  that  there  is  any. 
When  the  law  of  God  gets  a  footing  within,  a  com- 
motion round  the  point  of  contact  suddenly  makes 
it  known  that  hitherto  the  whole  life  has  been 
"without  God  in  the  world." 

Further :  as  the  rock  in  the  river's  bed  did  not 
cause,  neither  is  it  able  to  reverse,  the  current  It 
can  only  show  that  there  is  a  stream,  giving  some 
indication  of  its  direction  and  its  speed.  Although 
impeded  and  chafed  into  foam  at  the  spot,  the 
river  rises  to  the  difficulty,  and  rushes  down  more 
rapidly  than  before.  It  is  thus  with  the  command- 
ment when  it  opposes  sin  in  a  human  heart.  If  it 
remain  alone,  although  it  has  power  to  disturb,  it 
has  not  power  to  renew.  — Amot, 

(3205.)  Though  the  law,  like  flaming  fire  and 
stormy  winds,  l^cQmes  God's  messenger  to  run  His 
errands  of  mercy,  yet  the  saved  owe  their  salvation 
all  to  Christ 

I  awake  from  a  swoon,  alone.  The  fathomless 
sea  is  beneath  me,  the  fathomless  sky  above  me, 
and  I  am  clinging  convulsively  to  some  broken  bits 
of  wood.  The  burning,  sinking  ship — the  shrieking, 
drowning  crowd, — I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  remem- 
ber :  a  dim,  faintly -outlined  image  of  them  hovers 
like  mist  about  my  troubled  brain.  The  sky  grows 
dark,  the  wind  grows  stormy,  the  waves  leap 
higher,  the  little  raft  is  rending ;  1  am  sink — sinfung 
in  the  sea  alone.  Will  these  terrors  drive  me  from 
my  frail  resting-place?  In  these  extremities  \^ill  I 
let  my  failing  foothold  go  ?    Yes,  if  I  see  tne  life- 


boat bearing  down  upon  me,  and  fed  a  line  Inmi 
ber  bows  falling  athwart  my  body,  and  hear  a 
brother's  shout  above  the  storm,  "  Hold  fast  bf 
this  and  you  are  safe!"  The  storm  above,  th« 
waves  around,  the  rending  beneath  me,  will  not 
drive  me  off  my  bits  of  broken  wood,  unless  the 
life-boat  is  by  my  side.  Although  I  know  my 
standing  to  be  unsafe,  although  I  feel  it  going 
asunder,  I  will  cling  to  it  and  perish  with  it,  if 
nothing  better  b  within  my  reach. 

If  I  am  saved  to-day,  I  owe  much  to  the  law 
which  taught  me  that  I  was  lost,  but  more  to  Christ 
who  became  my  Saviour.  — Amot, 

(3.)  //  terrifies  and  deters,  hut  dott  net  renew. 

(3206.)  If  the  ice  be  broken  but  over  night  by  the 
husbandman,  when  he  come-n  the  next  day  he  finds 
it  frozen  up  again ;  but  let  the  sun  dart  on  it  his 
warm  beams,  and  then  it  runs  down  in  streams  :  so 
the  breaking  of  the  heart  by  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
is  but  like  the  breaking  of  the  ice  with  a  pole  by 
the  husbandman  to  give  the  cattle  drink ;  but 
when  the  love  of  God  comes  to  the  heart,  then  the 
corruptions  of  the  heart  dissolve,  even  as  the  ice 
dissolves  when  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun  rest 
upon  it.  '^BurreughSy  I599>i646. 

(3207.)  A  legally-convinced  person  would  only 
be  freed  from  the  pain,  an  evangelically-convinced 
person  from  the  sin,  the  true  cause  of  it.  Like 
swine,  they  would  not  have  the  cudgel,  but  they 
would  have  the  mire  ;  would  have  a  freedom  from 
the  lash  of  the  law,  but  hate  to  come  under  the 
^oke  of  Christ  They  hate  the  iron  that  is  come 
into  their  side,  but  not  the  crime,  as  a  malefactor 
does  the  gaol  or  a  thief  the  gibbet  Such  a  one 
had  rather  have  a  rotten  heart  than  a  painlul  rack  ; 
he  had  rather  have  a  putrified  than  a  deep  incision. 
The  one  cries  for  a  plaster  to  ease  his  consciehce, 
the  other  for  an  axe  to  be  laid  to  the  root  of  his  sin* 

— Chamock,  i62S-i68a 

(3208.)  A  legal  conviction  does  not  of  itself 
soften,  but  rather  harden ;  an  evangelical  is  meltine 
and  submissive.  The  making  a  fleshy  heart  and 
disposing  it  to  such  a  frame,  is  the  incommunicable 
property  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  was  never 
within  the  verge  and  compass  of  the  law.  The  law, 
like  a  cannon,  thunders  only  bullets  and  cursings 
not  a  word  of  a  promise  but  to  perfect  righteous- 
ness ;  therefore  a  legal  conviction  cannot  be  attended 
with  any  melting  Iruit  It  is  like  a  hammer  that 
may  break  a  stone  in  pieces,  yet  every  part  retains 
its  hardness.  After  a  mere  legal  conviction,  the 
heart  is  commonly  harder,  as  water,  if  it  grow 
cold  after  it  is  heated,  freezes  harder  than  it  would 
have  done  if  it  had  retained  its  native  cold  with- 
out the  interruption  of  a  contrary  quality.  All  those 
strivings  of  the  Spirit  with  the  old  world  abated 
nothing  of  those  evil  imaginations  which  lodged  in 
the  heart  continually.  And  it  is  observed,  that 
though  the  Israelites  heard  the  thunder,  saw  the 
lightning,  the  mountain  burning  with  fire,  the 
blackness,  darkness,  and  tempest,  as  a  preparation 
for  giving  the  law,  which  made  them  tremble,  yet 
before  forty  days  were  over,  they  had  not  only  for- 
gotten that  law,  but  they  sin  against  that  God 
whose  power  they  feared,  renounced  God  and  His 
power  over  them,  and  make  themselves  a  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  i,  4).  Hie  scorching  of  the  law 
makes  the  burned  place  more  brawny  after  the  fire 
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Is  out.  The  understanding  mav  be  sonndly  con* 
Tmced,  yet  the  heart  not  meltca ;  the  one  b  from 
the  undeniable  evidence  of  truth,  the  other  is  from 
the  kindly  influence  of  the  Spirit.  Cut  when  the 
Spirit  convinces  the  heart  in  a  spiritual  method,  it 
shines  like  the  sun  in  -the  heavens,  which  thaws 
the  cold  and  frozen  earth,  and  makes  a  man  to  be 
OS  melting  wax  before  God. 

-^kamoek^  i6a8-i6Sa 

(3309.)  Though  the  course  of  sin  may  be  repelled 
for  a  season  by  the  dispensation  of  the  law,  yet  the 
spring  and  fountain  of  it  is  Dot  dried  up  thereby. 
Though  it  withdraws  and  hides  itself  for  a  season, 
it  is  but  to  shifl  out  of  a  storm,  and  then  to  return 
a^in.  As  a  traveller  in  his  way  meeting  with  a 
Tiolent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  immediately 
turns  out  of  his  way  to  some  house  or  tree  for  his 
shelter,  but  yet  this  causes  him  not  to  give  over  his 

{'oumey, — so  soon  as  the  storm  is  over  he  returns  to 
lis  way  and  progress  again ;  so  it  is  with  men  in 
bondage  unto  sin.  They  are  in  a  course  of  pursuing 
their  lusts ;  the  law  meets  with  them  in  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  from  heaven,  terrifies  and 
hinders  them  in  their  way.  This  turns  them  for  a 
season  out  of  their  course  ;  they  will  run  to  prayer 
or  amendment  of  life,  for  some  shelter  from  the 
stprm  of  wrath  wnich  is  feared  coming  upon  their 
consciences.  But  is  the  course  stopped  ?  are  their 
principles  altered  ?  Not  at  all ;  so  soon  as  the 
storm  is  over,  so  that  they  begin  to  wear  out  that 
sense  and  the  terror  that  was  upon  them,  they  return 
to  their  former  course  in  the  service  of  sin  again. 
This  was  the  state  with  Pharaoh  once  and  again. 

In  such  seasons  sin  is  not  conquered,  but  di- 
verted. When  it  seems  to  £all  under  the  power  of 
the  law,  indeed  it  is  only  turned  into  a  new 
channel ;  it  is  not  dried  up.  If  you  go  and  set  a 
dam  against  the  streams  of  a  river,  so  that  you 
suffer  no  water  to  pass  in  the  old  course  and  channel, 
but  it  breaks  out  another  way,  and  turns  all  its 
streams  in  a  new  course,  you  will  not  say  you  have 
dried  up  that  river,  though  some  that  come  and 
look  into  the  o\^  channel  may  think,  perhaps,  that 
the  waters  are  utterlv  gone.  So  is  it  in  this  case. 
The  streams  of  sin,  it  mav  be,  run  in  open  sensua- 
lity'and  profaneness,  in  drunkenness  and  vicious- 
Dess ;  the  preaching  of  the  law  sets  a  dam  against 
these  courses, — oom^ience  is  terrified,  and  the  man 
dares  not  walk  in  the  ways  wherein  he  has  been 
formerly  engaged.  His  companions  in  sin,  not 
finding  him  in  his  old  wajrs,  begin  to  laugh  at  him, 
as  one  that  is  converted  and  growing  precise  ;  pro- 
fessors themselves  b^n  to  ht  persuaded  that  the 
work  of  God  is  upon  his  heart,  because  they  see  his 
old  streams  <r.ried  up ;  but  if  there  has  been  only  a 
work  of  the  law  upon  him,  there  is  a  dam  put  to 
his  course,  but  the  spring  of  sin  is  not  dried  up, 
only  the  streaiiis  of  it  are  turned  another  way.  It 
may  be  the  man  b  lidlen  upon  other  more  secret  or 
more  spiritual  sIns}  or  if  he  be  beat  from  them 
also^  the  whole  streneUi  of  lust  and  sin  will  take  up 
its  residence  in  seli-righteousness,  and  pour  out 
thereby  as  filthy  streams  as  in  any  other  way  what- 
ever. So  that,  notwithstanding  the  whole  work  of 
the  law  upon  the  soub  of  men,  indwelling  sin  will 
keep  alive  in  them  itilL        — Oxevw,  i6i^i683> 

(4.)  Tki  rmtmpf  its  inoHliiy  to  sanctify  ut, 
(321a)  To  the  law  there  belongs  a  native  power 
tnd  efficiency»  in  all  its  lessons  and  all  its  eiurirce- 
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ments,  which  b  admirably  fitted  to  work  out  t 
righteousness  on  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  ^addressed.  For  this  purpose,  there  b  no  want  of 
force  or  of  fitness  in  the  agent ;  but  Uiere  may  be  a 
Wiint  of  fitness  in  the  subject  upon  which  it  operates. 
It  is  no  reflection  on  the  penmanship  of  a  beautiful 
writer^  that  he  can  give  no  adequate  specimen  of  hb 
art  on  the  coarse  or  absorbent  paper  which  will 
take  on  no  fair  impression  of  the  character  that  he 
traces  upon  its  surface.  Nor  is  it  any  reflection  on 
the  power  of  an  accomplished  artist,  that  he  can 
raise  no  monument  thereof  from  the  stone  that 
crumbles  at  every  touch,  and  so  b  incapable  of  being 
moulded  into  the  exquisite  form  of  his  own  faultless 
and  finished  idea.  And  so  of  the  law,  when  it 
attempts  to  realise  a  portrait  of  moral  excellence  on 
the  groundwork  of  our  nature.     It  b  because  of  the 

Groundwork,  and  not  of  the  law,  that  the  attempt- 
as  failed ;  and  so  when  Paul  tells  us  of  what  the 
law  could  not  do^  lest  we  should  be  left  to  imagine 
that  this  was  from  any  want  of  force  or  capacity  in 
the  law,  he  adds,  *'  In  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh*'(Ronuviii.3.) 

^CJkalmors^  1780-1847. 

▼•    THE  MOSAK  LAW. 

!•  Zti  IwneTolenM. 

(321 1. )  Men  criticise  the  law  In  the  Old  Covenant 
which  bids  put  out  "an  eye  for  an  eye"  and  *'a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  ; "  and  straightway  they  insult  and 
say,  "  Why,  how  can  He  be  good  who  speaks  so?" 

What,  then,  do  we  say  in  answer  to  thL>  ?  That 
it  is  the  highest  kind  of  philanthropy.  For  He 
made  thb  law,  not  that  we  might  strike  out  one 
another's  eyes,  but  that  fear  of  suffering  by  others 
might  restrain  us  from  doing  any  such  thing  to 
them.  As,  therefore.  He  threatened  the  Ninevites 
with  overthrow,  not  that  He  might  destroy  them 
(for  had  that  been  Hb  will  He  ought  to  have  been 
silent),  but  that  He  might  by  fear  make  them 
better,  and  so  quiet  His  wrath;  so  also  has  He 
appointed  a  punishment  for  those  who  wantonly 
assail  the  eyes  of  others,  that  if  good  principle  db« 
pose  them  not  to  refrain  from  such  cruelty,  fear 
may  restrain  them  from  injuring  their  neighbour's 
sight. 

And^f  thb  be  cruelty,  it  b  cruelty  also  for  the 
murderer  to  be  restrained,  and  the  adulterer  checked. 
But  these  are  the  sayings  of  senseless  men,  and  of 
those  that  are  mad  to  the  extreme  of  madness.  For 
I,  so  far  from  saying  that  thb  comes  of  cruelty, 
should  say,  that  the  contrary  to  this  would  be  un- 
lawful, accord  ing  to  men's  reckoning.  And  whereas 
thou  sayest,  "  &cause  He  commanded  to  pluck  out 
'an  eye  for  an  eye,'  therefore  He  is  cruel ; "  I  say, 
that  if  He  had  not  given  this  commandment,  then 
He  would  have  seemed,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
men,  to  be  that  thou  sayest  He  is. 

For  let  us  suppose  that  thb  law  had  been  alto- 
gether done  away,  and  that  no  one  feared  the 
punbhment  ensuing  thereupon,  but  that  license  had 
been  ^ven  to  all  the  wicked  to  follow  their  own 
disposition  in  sdl  security,  to  adulterers,  and  to 
murderers,  to  perjured  persons,  and  to  parricides ; 
would  not  all  things  have  been  turned  upside  down  ? 
Would  not  cities,  market-places,  and  houses,  sea 
and  land,  and  the  whole  world,  have  l>een  filled 
with  unnumbered  pollutions. and  murders?  Every 
one  sees  it  For  it,  when  there  are  laws,  and  fear, 
and  threatening,  our  evil  dbpositiont  are  hardly 
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checked ;  were  even  this  security  taken  awmy,  what 
ts  there  to  prerent  men's  choosing  vice  ?  and  what 
degree  of  mischief  would  not  then  come  revelling 
upon  the  whole  of  human  life  ? 

The  rather,  dnce  cruelty  lies  not  only  in  allowing 
the  bad  to  do  what  thev  will,  but  in  another  thing 
quite  as  much  ;  to  oTerlook,  and  leave  uncared  for, 
him  who  has  done  no  wrong,  but  who  is  without 
cause  or  reason  suflering  It.  For  tell  me,  were  any 
one  to  gather  together  wicked  men  from  all  quarters, 
and  arm  them  with  swords,  and  bid  them  go  about 
the  whole  city,  and  massacre  all  that  came  in  their 
way,  could  there  be  anvthins  more  like  a  wild 
beast  than  he?  And  what  if  some  other  should 
bind  and  confine  with  the  utmost  strictness  those 
whom  that  man  had  armed,  and  should  snatch  irom 
those  lawless  hands  them  who  were  on  the  point 
of  being  butchered,  oould  anything  be  greater 
humanity  than  this  ? 

Now  then,  I  bid  thee  transfer  these  examples  to 
the  law  likewise ;  for  He  that  commands  to  pluck 
out  "an  eye  for  an  eye,"  has  laid  the  fear  as  a  kind 
of  strong  chain  on  the  souls  of  the  bad,  and  so  re- 
sembles him  wlio  detains  these  assassins  in  prison ; 
whereas  he  who  appoints  no  punishment  for  them, 
all  but  arms  them  bv  sitch  security,  and  acts  the 
part  of  that  other,  who  was  putting  the  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  letting  them  loose  over  the  whole 
city. 

Seest  thou  not,  how  the  commandments,  so  far 
from  coming  of  cruelty,  come  rather  of  abounding 
mercy?  — Chrys9stom^  347'-407* 

(3212.)  Now,  what  does  the  law  say  about  re- 
venge? Does  it  allow  it?  Does  it  approve  it? 
Does  it  exhort  men  to  exact  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  ?    Not  at  all ;  just  the  contrary. 

The  law  does  indeed  speak  about  exacting  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  this  was  to  be 
done  by  tlu  magistrate^  and  as  the  extreme  penalty  of 
tfula-M.    Tins  very  enactment  was  directed  against 

1>rivate  and  indiscriminate  vengeance.  It  no  longer 
eA  men  to  be  judges  in  their  own  causes  and  fixed 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  punishment.  The  English 
statute-book  says  that  burglary  is  punishable  with 
transportation,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  every 
convicted  bui^lar  must  be  transported.  It  means 
that  he  may  be  transported,  and  that  he  must  not 
be  hanqeH,  So  in  the  Mosaic  statute-book,  "a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  means  that 
the  judge  might  exact  that  penalty,  but  nothing 
more.  — R,  A.  Bertram, 

(3213.)  The  law  of  Moses,  with  its  strict  com- 
mands and  stem  punishments,  was  not  an  organised 
tyranny  over  the  consciences  of  men  :  it  was  the 
means  of  bringing  them  iiack  to  a  sane  state,  to  a 
complete  consciousness.  It  set  up  and  kept  before 
them  the  claims  of  God  and  of  conscience.  When 
once  they  had  confessed  that  sin  was  in  them,  and 
that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  then  the  work  for 
which  the  law  was  appointed  was  done.  It  was  a 
great  system,  having  for  its  one  object  to  bring  men 
to  confess.  But  that  act  of  confession  restored  men 
to  themselves,  gave  them  back  their  own  nature ; 
reminded  them  of  three  words  which  they  were  too 
pleased  to  forget, — of  God,  ofdutv,  of  hereafter.  The 
physician  that  sees  upon  a  patient  the  symptoms 
of  a  perilous  disease,  of  which  the  patient  knows 
nothing,  that  sees  him  eating  the  most  baneful  food, 
and  courting  the  airs  that  are  to  such  an  ailment 


most  destructive,  does  well  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  tell  him,  though  the  sofFerer's  cheek 
grow  white  before  him,  that  the  poison  is  there, 
undermining  his  life.  He  is  not  a  malignant  enemy 
for  whi^penng,  "The  path  you  are  walking  on 
leads  to  sure  death."  If  the  tidings,  harsh  ax  thev 
are,  give  the  man  a  sense  of  his  real  position,  if 
they  save  him  from  acting  like  a  madman,  and  set 
him  thinking  upon  the  means  of  recovery,  they  are 
the  words  of  a  friend.  And  such  a  friend  to  man 
was  the  law  of  Moses.      — Archbishop  Thcmson. 

S.  Xtf  raltftttlfliiMn  finr  Its  smiob. 

(3214.)  God  was  pleased  for  a  longtime  to  dis- 
pense the  Covenant  of  His  grace  to  the  Church  of 
the  Jews  by  many  ceremonies,  types,  and  figures* 
because  this  kind  of  teaching  was  the  more  fit  for 
that  infantine,  puerile  state  of  the  Church.  They 
were  to  be  instructed  by  the  sight  of  their  eyes  as 
well  as  by  the  hearing  of  their  ears.  It  has  been 
God*s  method  to  carry  on  His  Church  gradually 
from  a  lesser  deme  of  light  to  a  greater  degree 
(lleb.  Li).  Children  are  taught  fiist  the  letters, 
then  to  spell,  and  afterwards  to  read.  God  would 
have  His  Church  to  begin  with  the  spelling-be  ok 
of  types  and  ceremonies,  and  so  to  be  brought  oq 
to  a  higher  form,  and  to  a  more  spiritual  way  of 
teaching.  When  little  children  are  taught  to  go^ 
their  mothers  or  nurses  first  lead  them  by  the  anns, 
get  standing  stools  for  them,  that  so  they  may  after- 
wards go  of  themselves.  God  was  pleased  to  use 
this  method  to  the  Church  of  the  Jews  ;  I  le  pro- 
vided the  standing  stool  for  them  as  being  most 
suitable  to  their  puny  state.  The  apostle  gives  this 
reason  for  this  way  of  teaching  the  Church  (Gal.  iv. 
1-3) :  the  Church  was  not  then  come  to  its  full 
age,  it  was  in  its  long  coats,  and  therefore  it  was 
kept  in  bondage  under  those  worldly  rudiments,  as 
the  young  heir  is  under  tutors  and  governors,  until 
become  to  a  perfect  man.  -^Robinxen^  1599* 

t.  A  preparation  for  ChzlstUuiltF. 

(3215.)  You  may  perhaps,  by  examining,  be  able 
to  nnd  a  stalk  of  wheat  that  has  but  a  single  kemeL 
Now  the  stately  growth  of  straw,  the^  beautiful  form 
of  the  head,  the  closely-packed  array  of  husk,  are 
all  for  the  sake  of  the  kernel  within.    The  head  of 
the  wheat  shoots  out  into  beauty,  and  almost  in  a 
day  attains  a  perfect  form.    But  closely  enveloped 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  ear,  if  you  dissect  ii,  you 
will  find  the  smallest  bulb,  a  mere  point,  discover- 
able only  by  careful  search,  and  yet  that  bulb  is  the 
only  important  thing  in  the  whole ;  that  is  the  child 
of  promise ;  all  else  to  be  thrown  away  ;  by  that  the 
life  of  the  world  is  to  be  sustained.     Nevertheless, 
the  husk  is  for  weeks  of  the  utmost  importance ;  it 
is  to  protect  the  kernel,  wrap  it  up  as  a  mother 
does  a  child,  from  evening  damps,  from  noon-day 
heats,  from  drenching  rain,  from  withering  frosts. 
Here,  then,  are  two  counter  processes.     The  husk 
springs  at  once  U  full  life,  but  soon  enters  on  its 
period  of  decay ;  the  parts  are  early  detached  from 
each  other ;  it  loses  its  beauty  of  form,  loses  utility, 
and  in  harvest  is  rudely  torn  off  and  scattered  as 
worthless  chaff.    The  kernel  begins  in  feebleness, 
on  the  summit  of  which  it  is  lodged,  but  it  increases 
while  the  husk  decreases ;  it  grows  to  a  fulness  and 
rotundity  that  crowds  off  its  swaddling  clothes,  and 
in  its  maturity  it  is  garnered  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care,  while  its  pretentious  and  gav  envelop* 
ment  is  lef^  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  havmg 
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pHshed  its  mission  in  bringing  to  perfection  the 
modest  «nd  concemled  grain  that  nestled  within  its 
folds. 

Thb  counter  process,  one  part  increasing  as  the 
other  decays,  one  perfect  when  the  other  is  at  its 
point  of  greatest  imperfection,  is  a  process  found  in 
all  the  works  of  ikature,  and  in  all  the  providential 
arrangements  of  the  uniTerse.  It  seems  to  be  the 
uniTersal  method  of  the  divine  working.  In  no 
part  of  revelation,  however,  is  this  method  more 
obvious  than  in  the  two  laws  which  God  has 
ordained,  known  as  the  ceremonial  law  and  the 
moral  law.  I'hese  two  laws  are  one.  The  former 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  husk  in 
which  the  rule  of  morals  and  the  law  of  love  came 
to  perfection. 

At  Mount  Sinai  God  ordained  certain  imposing 
ceremonies,  after  a  pattern  shown  to  Moses  m  the 
mount.  The  symbols  of  a  mysterious  religion  were 
arrayed  in  stately  forms,  to  arrest  the  eye  and  cap- 
tivate the  imagination.  There  was  the  tabernacle, 
wrapped  in  gorgeous  curtains,  and  scarlet,  and 
purple,  and  fine-twined  linen,  wrought  with  cheru- 
bim and  cunning  work ;  there  were  curtains  of 
poat's  hair ;  and  badger's  skins  dyed  red  like  flow- 
ing robes  adown  its  sides  and  along  the  ground ; 
there  was  an  entrance  vail  to  conceal  the  sanctuaiy 
from  all  vulgar  gaze ;  there  was  a  partition  vail  to 
secure  the  most  holy  place  from  even  priestly  eyes ; 
there  was  a  golden  candlestick,  with  its  seven 
unquenchable  fires;  there  was  a  table  of  shew- 
bread;  there  was  an  ark,  and  a  mercy-seat  with 
cherubim  upon  it,  and  the  visible  Shechinah,  the 
fiery  presence  of  God  ;  there  wns  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  an  enclosure  for  the  Israelites  within 
fine-wrought  curtains,  hanging  upon  bars  and  posts 
of  precious  wood  joined  by  sockets  of  silver ;  there 
was  an  altar  of  sacrifice,  on  which  victims  to  the 
Divine  Ruler  sent  up  the  propitiation  of  life  oflfered 
for  sin ;  there  were  instituted  imposing  forms  of 
priestly  pomp,  and  long-stoled  officials  with  tera- 
phim,  phylactery,  and  ephod  moved  grandly  through 
their  appointed  functions,  fulfilling  a  mission 
appointed  them  of  heaven.  We  can  but  look  on 
all  this  array  with  admiration — silver  and  gold, 
purple  and  scarlet,  the  burning  oil  and  the  lives  of 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  the  orders  of  conse- 
crated priests  were  not  too  gorgeous  or  too  costly 
an  envelope  in  which  to  convey  to  aAer  ages  God's 
message  of  love  to  men. 

But  within  the  most  holy  place,  concealed  in  an 
•rk,  extemallr  of  great  beauty  and  expense,  over- 
laid with  gold,  were  two  tables  of  stone,  written 
over  with  a  few  brief  sentences  by  the  finger  of 
God.  Thus  closely  enveloped  from  view  was  the 
kernel  which  was  to  grow  to  maturity,  and  become 
the  food  of  the  world.  It  seemed  the  barest  point 
now,  hardlv  a  speck  within  its  gorgeous  husk.  The 
world  would  have  looked  on  the  revelation  of  God, 
and  not  have  noticed  this  as  a  part  of  it.  The 
Jews  were  delighted  with  their  ritual,  and  did  not 
Know  which  part  was  to  decay,  which  is  to  come 
to  maturity,  and  be  the  fruit,  the  bread  of  God,  that 
came  down  from  heaven.  1*hey  were  right  in 
looking  on  all  this  as  one  revelation,  but  they  found 
the  value  in  the  husk,  while  it  was  the  ten  com- 
mandmenb  hidden  in  the  ark  that  were  the  sub- 
stance and  the  soul  of  the  divine  teaching. 

Through  all  the  discipline  of  the  jews  the  law 
ruling  over  the  heart,  the  law  of  morals,  was  con- 
tinusOly  making  its  worth  felt    The  prophets  and 


the  Psalmist  soon  learned  to  believe  It  of  moi« 
importance  than  ritual  service ;  to  do  justice  and 
love  mercy  they  learned  to  estimate  as  of  more 
value  than  thousands  of  sacrifices,  and  ten  thousnnds 
of  rivers  of  oil ;  the  husk  was  slowly,  gradually 
disengaged  from  its  content ;  the  age  of  its  decay 
began  ;  the  effects  of  a^e  were  visible ;  Judaism  was 
falling  in  contempt,  when  suddenly  there  emerged 
from  the  golden  ark,  the  law  in  iU  full  maturity — 
Jesus  Chnst — the  law  drawn  out  in  living  characters. 
He  burst  the  shell  of  formalism.  He  scattered  the 
swathing  bands  of  religion  as  chaff  in  the  wind.  He 
stood  forth  Himself,  as  the  only  real  revelation,  the 
fruit  that  had  been  so  long  coming  to  maturity,  tha 
bread  of  God  that  descended  from  heaven,  llie 
ten  commandments  were  the  point  toward  which 
all  God's  revelation  centered  ;  they  were  the  salient 
point  from  which  God's  power  in  the  earth  went 
forth,  and  round  which  His  revelation  ensphered 
itself,  forming  a  body,  yet  a  n>irituai  body— Jesus 
Christ  the  Righteous.  Henceforth  Tesus  Chnst  is 
our  revelation  and  our  religion ;  all  we  can  know 
of  God  centres  in  Him  ;  from  Him  you  may  go,  by 
a  direct  line  of  connection,  to  all  that  is  divine  in 
the  world  :  "Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for 
Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

—(7.  N.  Boardmam^ 

4  Oompand  with  Ohrlstlaiiitj. 

(3216.)  The  new  law  is  better  than  the  old.  You 
may  compare  these  two  laws  or  covenants  in  this 
way.  Think  of  a  city  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
great  outbreaks  and  tumults,  so  that  soldiers  are 
sent  there,  and  martial  law  proclaimed,  and  the 
very  first  token  of  disaffection  is  most  severely 
punished.  Men  are  not  allowed  to  wear  certain 
colours  in  their  dress,  nor  to  play  the  tunes  of  cer- 
tain songs,  nor  to  be  abroad  late  at  night,  because 
suspicion  attaches  to  all  these  things.  Such  a  con* 
dition  is  a  hard  one,  and  yet  a  useful  and  beneficent 
one.  It  is  hard,  because  it  is  full  of  suspicion  and 
repression,  and  because  its  rules  are  vexatious  and 
its  punishments  prompt  and  inexorable.  But  it  b 
useful  too,  because  the  worst  evil  in  a  city  is  dis- 
order, and  that  is  checked,  and  the  well-disposed 
can  pursue  their  callings,  and  rapine  and  murdei 
dare  not  show  their  face.  Now  that  is  like  the 
Mosaic  law.  It  is  a  sore  burden  in  one  point  of 
view,  because  its  rules  are  many  and  troublesome, 
so  that  no  man  can  keep  them  all :  and  they  are 
checks  to  our  free  action,  and  we  would  rather  be 
free  from  them  altogether.  But  the  law  was  also 
holy  and  good ;  yes,  precious  beyond  all  precious 
things  that  God  had  yet  given  His  creatures ;  be- 
cause it  showed  that  over  our  tumultuous  race  there 
was  still  a  living  Jehovah,  and  that  He  hated 
disorder,  which  is  sin,  and  would  not  suffer  it  to 
endure.  It  did  not  make  the  Jews  holy,  or  well- 
affected  towards  their  great  King.  But  it  did 
wonders  for  them  in  that  respect,  when  you  set 
them  beside  other  nations.  Others  hewed  idols 
out  of  every  tree  and  every  quarry,  and  studied 
sensual  wickedness  with  an  abstruse  and  hideous 
ingenuity.  Amonpt  the  Jews  was  ever  present  a 
true,  and  a  prevailing  witness  for  the  one  God,  and 
against  the  sins  which  He  abhorred,  and  they  were 
saved  thereby  from  idolatry  and  from  infinite  excess. 
But  now  imagine  that  in  that  city,  with  its  silent 
streets  and  watchful  sentries,  there  is  a  happy  home, 
where  a  kind  and  wise  father  governs  his  children 
by  the  mere  force  of  love.    None  of  them  wishes  to 
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oonoeal  a  thought  from  their  father ;  ther  have  no 
fear  of  him  ;  they  ask  his  advice  in  all  things ; 
they  lore  the  room  where  he  sits ;  they  are  ashamed 
when  they  have  done  anything  that  brings  a  look 
of  pain  into  his  face.  In  that  house,  though  there 
reigns  far  more  peace  than  in  the  city  without,  no 
one  thinks  that  there  is  any  law.  Love  is  the  life 
of  that  happy  dwelling ;  love  is  its  light;  love  has 
driven  out  of  it  corruption  of  morals  and  slavish 
fear.  It  wants  no  other  law.  That  house,  my 
friends,  is  an  image  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
law  did  much  in  preventing  crime  and  idolatry, 
but  to  earnest  souls  there  was  an  incurable  void  m 
it.  llie  more  they  looked  into  and  saw  God's  per- 
fection, the  more  did  they  feel  their  own  misery  and 
deformity.  It  was  like  a  poor,  ragged  leper,  with 
his  scales  and  blotches,  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
a  banqueting  hail,  and  seeing  all  the  fair  and 
splendid  apparel,  all  the  noble  and  beautiful  guests, 
and  shrinking  back  miserable  into  the  outside  dark- 
ness, knowing  that  if  he  entered  all' would  fall  back 
in  terror  and  disgust  from  him.  The  earnest  man 
would  say,  "  The  law  bids  me  to  all  that  is  good — 
would  raise  me  to  great  heights  of  goodness,  if  I 
could  love  it  and  observe  it  Unhappily,  1  cannot 
love  it,  and  so  fail  to  observe  it"  "Oh,  wretched 
man  that  I  am  I "  (these  are  St  Paul's  words  on  the 
subject)  "who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death?"  St  Paul  knew  the  answer,  he  only 
asks  the  question  on  purpose  to  answer  it.  The 
Lord  had  told  hinu  *'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden."  Come  unto  me,  that 
is,  you  in  whom  conscience  has  began  to  work  and 
stniggle,  and  to  try  to  deliver  herself  from  the  load 
of  sin  that  sits  on  her  bowed  neck.  *'  I  will  give 
you  rest."  I  give  you  comfort  in  feeling  that  even 
sin  is  not  too  great  for  me  to  deal  with.  They 
should  know  Him  as  the  divine  Son,  and  yet  their 
friend.  They  should  feel  that  He  had  taken  them 
by  the  hand  and  admitted  them  to  sdl  the  love  and 
the  peace  of  the  family  of  God.  Tews  brought  near 
their  divine  Law-giver  shook  with  terror.  '*  If  we 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  any  more,  we  shall 
die."  Christians,  full  of  affection  for  their  Lord, 
cling  to  Him  in  their  trouble,  and  say,  "  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life."  ^ArchbUhof  Thcmtom. 


LIFE.    HUMAN. 
1.  Itt  emUemc 
(l.)  A  Wfyage, 

(3217.)  We  are  like  veneb  tooed  on  the  bosom 
of  the  deep ;  our  passions  are  the  winds  that  sweep 
OS  impetuously  forward ;  each  pleasure  is  a  rock, 
the  whole  of  life  is  a  wide  ocean.  Reason  is  the 
.pilot  to  guide  us ;  but  often  it  allows  itself  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  stozmi  of  pride. 

"^Mttastam. 

(2.)  A  pilgrimage, 

(32 1 S.)  If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and 
life  a  journey,  then  we  may  add  that  the  Christian 
pilgrimage  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  following 
important  particulars  t — ^in  the  goodness  of  the  road 
— in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects — in  the  excellence 
of  the  company— and  in  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
accommodation  provided  for  the  Christian  traveller 
when  he  has  finished  his  coarse.  "^SaUer, 

(3219.)'  Here  thon  art  but  a  stranger  travelling 


to  thy  country ;  it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  bt 
afflicted  because  thou  hast  a  less  convenient  inn  to 
lodge  in  by  the  way. 

-^Jertmy  Tayior^  1612-1667. 
(3).  A  drama, 

(322a)  In  a  hundred  years  the  world  will  still 
subsist  in  its  entirety;  there  will  be  the  same 
theatre,  and  the  same  decorations;  there  will  no 
longer  be  the  same  actors.  All  who  have  been 
gladdened  by  some  favour,  or  saddened  and  thrown 
into  despair  by  a  refusal,  will  have  vanished  from 
the  scene.  At  this  moment  there  are  entering  upon 
the  theatre  of  life  other  men,  who  are  going  to  play 
in  a  similar  piece  the  same  characters,  they  wiU 
vanish  in  their  turn,  and  those  who  are  not  yet  in 
existence  will  also  be  no  more ;  new  actors  have 
taken  their  place.  What  a  mere  mummer  in  i 
comedy  is  man  1  — La  Bruyire, 

(4.)  ^  rainhow. 

(3221.)  Life  is  like  the  rainbow ;  it  is  a  thing  of 
sunshine,  and  it  is  a  thing  of  showers. 

8.  Its  Umltatloiia. 

(3222.)  *'  Nothing  new  nnder  the  snn."  I  ocn- 
pare  life  to  a  little  wilderness,  surrounded  by  a 
high  dead  wall  Within  this  space  we  muse  and 
walk  in  quest  of  the  new  and  happy,  forgetting  the 
insuperable  limit,  till,  with  surprise,  we  find  our- 
selves stopped  by  the  dead  wall:  we  turn  away, 
and  muse  and  walk  again,  till,  on  another  side,  we 
find  ourselves  close  against  the  dead  waU,  Which> 
ever  way  we  turn — still  the  same. 

^Jokn  Foster^  1770-1S43. 

8w  Is  dlTln«l7  ordered. 

(3223.)  Our  life  is  a  web  woven  by  the  hand  of 
God,  the  thread  reaching  from  our  birth  unto  our 
death.  The  woof  is  trouble,  but  still  runs  with  it  a 
weft  of  interwoven  comforts. 

'^Adams,  1653. 

(3224.)  If  the  architect  of  a  house  had  one  plan, 
and  the  contractor  had  another,  what  conflicts 
would  there  be  !  How  many  walls  would  have  to 
come  down,  how  many  doors  and  windows  would 
need  to  be  altered,  before  the  two  could  harmonise  I 
Of  the  building  of  life,  God  is  the  architect,  and 
man  is  the  contractor.  God  has  one  plan,  and  man 
has  another.  Is  it  strange  that  there  are  dashings 
and  collisions?  — Be§cktr. 

(3225.)  At  an  artist's  reception  one  day  I  saw  a 
picture  of  a  mountain  sunrise,  and  I  wondered  at 
Its  marvellous  depths,  richness,  and  splendour  of 
shade  and  colour,  till  the  artist  told  me  how  he  had 
toned  down  the  picture  and  softened  its  colouring 
into  its  subdued  harmony  of  tint ;  and  I  thought 
how  often  our  life  was  growing  to  be  like  that 
picture  of  a  mountain  sunrise.  God's  nnseen  band 
IS  before  the  easel,  sketching  here  and  shading 
there.  The  life-picture  loolu  to  ns  unfinishec^ 
fragmentary,  and  imperfect  now,  but  each  new  joy- 
light,  each  sorrow- shade  b  toning  it  down  through 
ail  its  gloom  and  ^loir  into  harmony  with  God's 
great  ideaL  He  will  irame  it  at  last  in  such  a  set- 
ting of  events  as  He  chooses,  and  we  diall  find  in 
that  ^reat  gallery  above,  that  the  light  has  been  in 
the  right  place,  and  the  shadow  toa 


(3226.)  What  do  the  Scriptures  show,  bat  that 
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God  has  a  particular  care  for  every  man,  a  perKina] 
interest  in  him,  and  a  sympathy  with  him  and  liis 
trials,  watchine  for  the  uses  pf  his  one  talent  as 
attentively  and  kindly,  and  improving  him  as 
heartily,  m  the  right  employment  of  it,  as  if  He  had 
given  him  ten  ;  and,  what  b  the  giving  out  of  the 
talenU  itself,  but  an  exhibition  of  the  fact  that  God 
has  a  definite  purpose,  charge,  and  work,  be  it  this 
or  that,  for  every  man. 

They  also  make  it  the  privilege  of  eveijr  man  to 
live  in  the  secret  guidance  of  God ;  which  is  plainly 
nugatory,  unless  there  is  some  chosen  work,  or 
sphere,  into  which  he  may  be  guide<1,  for  how  shall 
God  guide  him,  having  nothing  appointed  or  marked 
out  ior  him  to  be  euided  into  ?  ao  field  opened  for 
him,  no  course  set  down  which  is  to  be  his  wisdom  ? 
God  also  professes  in  Hb  word  to  have  purposes 
pre-arranged  for  all  events;  to  ffovem  by  a  plan 
which  is  from  eternity  even,  and  which,  in  some 
proper  sense,  comprehends  everything.  And  what 
IS  this  but  another  way  of  conceiving  that  God  has 
a  definite  place  and  plan  adjusted  for  every  human 
being?  And,  without  such  a  plan,  He  could  not 
even  govern  the  world  intelligently,  or  make  a 
proper  universe  of  the  created  system ;  for  it  be- 
comes a  universe  only  in  the  grand  unity  of  reason, 
which  includes  it.  Otherwise,  it  were  only  a  jumble 
of  fortuities  without  counsel,  end,  or  law. 

Turning  now  from  the  Scriptures  to  the  works 
of  God,  now  constantly  are  we  met  here  by  the 
fact,  everywhere  visible,  that  ends  and  uses  are  the 
regulative  reasons  of  all  existing  thincs.  This  we 
discover  often,  when  we  are  least  aUe  to  under- 
stand the  speculative  mystery  of  objects ;  for  it  is 
precisely  the  uses  of  things  that  are  most  palpable, 
rhese  are  uses  to  God,  no  doubt,  as  to  us,  the  sig^ 
nificance  of  His  works.  And  they  compose,  taken 
together,  a  ^rand  reciprocal  system,  in  which  part 
answers  actively  to  part,  constructing  thus  an  all- 
comprehensive  and  glorious  whole.  And  the  system 
b,  in  fact,  so  perfect,  that  the  loss  or  dbplacement 
of  any  member  would  fatally  derange  the  general 
order.  If  there  were  any  smallest  star  in  heaven 
that  had  no  place  to  fill,  that  oversight  would  beget 
a  disturl)ance  which  no  Leverrier  could  compute ; 
because  it  would  be  a  rod  and  eternal,  and  not 
merely  casual  or  apparent  disorder.  One  grain 
more  or  less  of  sana  woukl  disturb  or  even  fatally 
disorder  the  whole  scheme  of  the  heavenly  motions. 
So  nicely  balanced,  and  so  carefully  hung  are  the 
worlds,  that  even  the  grains  of  their  dnst  are 
counted,  and  their  places  adjusted  to  a  correspon- 
dent nicety.  There  is  nothing  included  in  the  gross 
or  total  sum,  that  could  be  dbpensed  with.  The 
same  b  true  in  regard  to  forces  that  are  apparently 
Irregular.  Every  particle  of  air  b  movea  l^  laws 
ol'  as  great  precbion  as  the  laws  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or,  indeed,  by  the  same  laws ;  keeping  its 
appointed  place,  and  serving  its  appointed  use. 
Every  odour  exhales  in  the  nicest  conformity  with 
its  appointed  place  and  Uw.  Even  the  viewless 
and  mysterious  heat,  stealing  throush  the  dark 
oeniies  and  impenetrable  depths  otthe  worlds, 
obeys  its  uses  with  unfaltering  exactness,  dissolving 
never  so  much  as  an  atom  that  was  not  to  be  dis- 
solved. What,  now,  shall  we  say  of  man,  appear- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  thb  great  circle  of 
uses.  They  are  all  adjusted  for  him ;  has  he,  then, 
no  ends  appointed  for  himself?  Noblest  of  all 
creatures,  and  closeU  to  God,  as  he  certainly  is,  are 
we  to  say  that  hb  Creator  has  no  definite  thoughts 


concerning  him,  no  place  prepared  for  him  to  fill, 
no  use  for  him  to  serve  which  b  the  reason  of  hb 
existence. 

There  is,  then,  I  conclude,  a  definite  and  proper 
end  or  issue,  for  every  man's  existence ;  an  end, 
which,  to  the  heart  of  God,  is  the  good  intended  for 
him,  or  for  which  he  was  intended ;  that  which  he 
is  privileged  to  become,  called  to  become^  ought  to> 
become ;  that  which  God  will  assist  him  to  become, 
and  which  he  cannot  miss,  save  by  hb  own  fault 

4.  IiiiportaBoeorslartliiffwttn. 

(3227.)  It  b  of  vast  moment  to  be  '*just  right* 
when  starting.  At  Preston,  at  Malines,  at  many 
such  places  the  lines  go  gently  asunder,  so  fine  b 
the  angle  that  at  first  the  paths  are  almost  parallel, 
and  it  seems  of  small  moment  which  you  select. 
But  a  little  further  on  one  of  them  turns  a  comer 
or  dives  into  a  tunnel,  and  now  that  the  speed  b 
full,  the  angle  opens  up,  and,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute,  Sie  divided  convoy  files  asunder;  one 
passenger  b  on  the  way  to  Italy,  another  to  the 
swam})S  of  Holland  ;  one  will  step  out  in  London, 
the  other  in  the  Iridi  ChanneL  It  b  not  enough 
that  you  book  for  the  better  country ;  you  must 
keep  the  way,  and  a  small  devbtion  may  send  you 
entirely  wrong.  A  slight  deflection  from  honesty, 
a  slight  divergence  from  perfect  truthfulness  from 
perfect  sobriety,  may  throw  you  on  a  wrong  tack 
altogether,  and  make  a  failure  of  that  life  which 
should  have  proved  a  comfort  to  your  family,  a 
credit  to  your  country,  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

^HamiUtm^  1814-1867. 

61  Bliovld  not  1M  dinlpatod  la  tlM  pvianlt  of 
trifles. 

(3228.)  They  who  are  most  weary  of  life^  and 
vet  are  most  unwilling  to  die,  are  such  who  have 
lived  to  no  purpose, — who  have  rather  breathed 
than  lived.         — ^'ar^^Cibfwu^bf,  1608-1673. 

(3229.)  There  are  some  pursuits  which  do  not 
deserve  to  be  called  a  business.  iEropus  was  the 
king  of  Macedonb,  and  it  was  his  fiivourite  pursuit 
to  make  lanterns.  Probably,  be  was  very  good  at 
making  them ;  but  hb  proper  business  was  to  be  a 
king,  and  therefore  the  more  lanterns  he  made,  the 
worse  king  he  was.  And  if  your  work  be  a  high 
calling,  you  must  not  dissipate  your  energies  on 
trifles,  on  things  which,' lawful  in  themselves,  are 
still  as  irrelevant  to  you  as  lamp-making  b  irrelevant 
to  a  king.  — Hamilton^  1814- 1867. 

Kykyx)  Yon  may  be  very  earnest  in  a  pursuit 
which  b  utterly  beneath  your  prerogative  as  an 
intelligent  creature,  and  your  hieh  destination  as  an 
immortal  being.  Pursuits  which  are  perfectly  pro* 
per  in  creatures  destitute  of  reason  may  be  very 
culpable  in  those  who  not  only  have  reason  but  are 
capable  of  enjoyments  above  the  range  of  reason 
itself. 

We  this  instant  imagined  a  man  retaining  all  his 
consciousness  transformed  into  a  toophyte.  Let  us 
imagine  another  similar  transformation:  fancy  that, 
instead  of  a  polypus,  yon  were  changed  into  a 
swallow.  There  you  liave  a  creature  abundantly 
busy,  up  in  the  early  morning,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
as  ^pnmeful  and  sprightly  in  hb  flight  as  he  b  taste- 
ful in  the  haunts  which  he  selects.  Look  at  him 
dgzajg[ging  over  the  clover -field,  skimming  the 
limpid  lake,  whisking  round  the  steeply  or  rf^nring 
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(tlly  in  the  sky.  Behold  him  in  high  spirits, 
thriekine  out  his  ecstasy  as  he  has  bolted  a  dragon- 
fly, or  darted  through  the  arrow-slits  of  the  old 
turret*  or  performed  some  other  feat  of  hinindine 
agility ;  and  notic^how  he  pajrs  his  morning  visits, 
•lighting  elegantly  on  some  house-top,  and  twitter- 
ing politely  mr  turns  to  the  swallow  on  either  side 
of  htm,  and  after  five  minutes'  conversation,  ofTand 
«way  to  call  for  his  friend  at  the  castle.  And  now 
he  1ms  gone  upon  his  travels,  gone  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Rome  or  Naples,  to  visit  Egypt  or  the 
Holy  Land,  or  perform  some  more  recherchi  pil- 
grimage to  Spain  or  the  coast  of  Barbary.  And 
when  lie  coAies  home  next  April,  sure  enough  he 
bas  been  abroad ; — charming  climate — highly  de- 
lighted with  the  cicadas  in  Italy,  and  the  bees  on 
Hymetttts; — locusts  in  Africa  rather  scarce  Ihb 
reason,  but  upon  the  whole  much  pleased  with 
his  trip,  and  returned  in  high  health  and  spirits. 

Now,  dear  friends,  this  is  a  very  proper  life  for  a 
^ird  of  the  air,  but  is  it  a  life  for  you  ?  To  flit 
«bout  from  house  to  house ;  to  pay  futile  visits, 
where,  if  the  talk  were  written  down,  it  would 
Amount  to  Kttle  more  than  the  chattering  of  a 
swallow ;  to  bestow  all  your  thouehts  on  graceful 
attitudes  and  nimble  movements  and  polished  attire  ; 
to  roam  from  land  to  land  with  so  little  informa- 
tion in  your  head,  or  so  little  taste  for  the  sublime 
or  beautiful  in  your  soul,  that,  could  a  swallow 
publish  his  travels,  and  did  you  publish  yours* 
we  should  probably  find  the  one  a  counterpart  of 
the  other ;  the  winged  traveller  enlarging  on  the 
discomforts  of  his  nest,  and  the  wingless  one  on  the 
miseries  of  his  hotel  or  his  chateau  ;  you  describing 
the  places  of  amusement,  or  enlarging  on  the  vast- 
neas  of  the  country  and  the  abundance  of  the  game, 
and  your  rival  eloquent  on  the  self-same  things. 
Oh  1  it  is  a  thought,  not  ridiculous,  but  appalling. 
If  the  earthly  history  of  some  of  our  brethren  were 
written  down  ;  if  a  faithful  record  were  kept  of  the 
way  they  spend  their  time  ;  if  all  the  hours  of  idle 
vacancy  or  idler  occupancy  were  put  together,  and 
the  very  small  amount  of  useful  diligence  deducted, 
the  life  of  a  beast  of  the  field  or  a  fowl  of  the  firma- 
ment would  be  a  truer  one — ^more  worthy  of  its 
powers  and  more  equal  to  its  Creator's  end  in 
forming  it.  Such  a  register  is  kept.  Thouch  the 
trifler  does  not  chronicle  his  own  vain  words  and 
wasted  hours,  they  chronicle  themselves.  They 
find  their  indelible  place  in  that  book  of  remem- 
brance with  which  human  hand  cannot  tamper,  and 
from  which  no  erasure  save  one  can  blot  them  out. 
I'hey  are  noted  in  the  memory  of  God.  And  when 
once  this  life  of  wondrous  opportunities  and  awfiij 
advantages  is  over — when  the  twenty  or  fifty  years 
of  probation  are  fled  away — when  mortal  existence, 
with  its  facilities  for  personal  improvement  and 
serviceableness  to  others,  is  gone  beyond  recall  — 
when  the  trifler  looks  back  to  the  long  pilgrimage, 
with  all  the  doors  of  hope  and  doors  of  usefulness 
past  which  he  skipped  in  his  frisky  forgetfulness — 
what  anguish  will  it  move  to  think  that  he  has 
gambolled  through  such  a  world  without  salvation  to 
himself,  without  any  real  benefit  to  his  brethren, 
a  busy  trifler*  a  vivacious  idler,  a  clever  fool ! 

— Hamilton^  l8 14-1867. 

(323 1 0  The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep — to  be  exposed  to  dark- 
ness and  the  light, — to  pace  round  in  the  mill  of 
liabit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  implement  of  trade, 


— this  is  not  life.  In  all  this  but  a  poor  fraction  of 
the  consciousness  of  humanity  is  awakened ;  and 
the  sanctities  will  slumber  which  make  it  worth 
while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty,  good- 
ness, (aith,  alone  can  give  vitality  to  the  mechanism 
of  existence.  The  laugh  of  mirth  that  vibratef 
through  the  heart ;  the  tears  that  freshen  the  dry 
wastes  within ;  the  musicv  that  brings  chiMhood 
back ;  the  prayer  that  calls  the  future  near ;  the 
doubt  which  makes  us  meditate ;  the  death  which 
startles  us  with  mystery ;  the  hardship  which  forces 
us  to  struggle ;  the  anxiety  that  ends  in  trust ;  are 
the  true  nourishment  of  our  natural  being. 

— James  Martituam* 

t.  Should  bo  dovotoA  to  groftt  pozpoMo  aooord- 
ing  to  a  Mttlod  plaa. 

(3232.)  The  end  of  life  is  to  be  like  unto  God ; 
and  the  soul  following  God  will  be  like  unto  Ilim  ; 
He  being  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all 
things.  — Socrates,  B.C.  469-39. 

(3233.)  No  life  can  be  low  where  great  ends  aio 
followed ;  and  the  spirit  that  will  not  work  its 
mission  within  the  trammel  of  circumstance  will 
never  be  a  true  servant  of  that  Master  who  came  to 
found  a  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  and  who 
had  to  associate  with  Him  in  the  work  men  of 
another  spirit  than  His  own*  and  even  the  traitor 
who  sold  away  His  life.  — %  H,  Tkom. 

» 

(3234)  Men  do  not  go  on  a  journey  aimlessly. 
No  man  goes  out  walking  that  he  does  not  follow 
his  thought.  No  man  ever  travels,  and  then  ascer- 
tains where  he  has  travelled  to  during  the  day.  A 
traveller  is  one  that  marks  out  for  himself  the  object 
for  which  he  seeks.  He  selects  a  destination,  and 
then  travels  with  a  distinct  purpose  toward  it.  No 
man  ever  builds  accidentally,  taking  here  a  stone^ 
and  there  a  brick,  and  putting  them  down  with  the 
trowel  and  moriar  by  chance,  and  then  looking  to 
see  what  the  sum  of  all  his  separate  acts  amounts 
to.  It  would  amount  to  a  confused  heap,  and  to  no 
building.  One  selects  a  place,  he  chooses  a  plan, 
he  lays  the  foundation  according  to  a  prescribed 
idea,  and  then  builds  tier  upon  tier  definitely  and 
purposely. 

And  as  it  is  with  the  industrial  avocations  of  life, 
so  it  is  with  character  and  condition.  Men  ought 
not  at  least  to  live  aimlessly,  as  travellers  that 
follow  their  own  footsteps,  and  not  a  plan  that 
guides  their  footsteps ;  nor  as  builders  that  build 
chancedly,  and  not  after  a  prescribed  form.  Meo 
should  have  before  them  a  distinct  idea  of  charactei^ 
of  what  it  shall  be,  and  of  how  it  shall  be  formed 
They  should  have  a  settled  purpose  of  life. 

— Beeeher, 

(3235.)  A  man's  purpose  of  life  should  be  like  a 
river,  which  was  bom  of  a  thousand  little  rills  in 
the  mountains ;  and  when  at  last  it  has  reached  its 
manhood  in  the  plain,  thout^h,  if  you  watch  it,  you 
shall  see  little  eddies  that  seem  as  if  they  had 
changed  their  minds,  and  were  going  back  again  to 
the  mountains,  yet  all  its  mighty  current  flows, 
changeless,  to  the  sea.  .  If  you  build  a  dam  across 
it,  in  a  few  hours  it  will  go  over  it  with  a  voice  of 
victory.  If  tides  check  it  at  its  mouth,  it  is  only 
that  when  they  ebb  it  can  sweep  on  again  to  th^ 
ocean.  So  goes  the  Amazon  or  the  Orinoco  across 
a  continent — never  losing  its  way  or  changing  itf 
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dtrecHoD  for  the  thousand  streams  that  ft)]  Into  it 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  but  only  using 
them  to  increase  its  force,  and  bearing  them  onward 
in  its  resistless  channtU  ^^Btccher, 

(3236.)  In  plan,  include  tlie  whole ;  in  execution, 
take  life  day  by  day.  Men  do  not  know  how  to 
reconcile  the  oppugnant  directions  that  we  should 
live  for  the  future,  and  yet  should  find  oor  life  in 
fidelities  to  the  present  \  but  the  last  is  only  the 
method  of  the  first  True  aiming,  in  life,  is  like 
true  aiming  in  marksmanship.  We  always  look  at 
the  fore-sight  of  a  lifie  through  the  hind -sight. 


(3237.)  It  Is  no  small  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a 
rule  in  his  mind  by  which  to  judqe  CTery  part  of  his 
life,  even  though  every  part  of  his  life  may  not 
always  conform  to  that  rule. 

If  you  have  stood  by  the  pilot  of  ft  ship,  and 
watched  him  as  he  steered  it,  you  know  that  such 
Is  the  build  of  the  sbip,  such  its  cnuipoise,  and 
such  is  the  unequal  motion  given  to  it  by  the  waves 
and  winds,  that  no  man  can  hold  it  exactly  to  its 
course.  No  sooner  is  it  bro^ight  into  steering  line 
than  it  is  carried  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  One 
minute  it  is  too  far  inland.  The  next  minute  it  is 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  pilot  is 
obliged  to  be  constantly  turning  the  wheel  to  meet 
the  various  forces  that  oppose  nlm.  The  steering 
of  a  ship  is  marked  by  a  succession  of  imper- 
ceptible zigzags  ;  a  man's  life  certainly  is  whether 
a  ship's  steering  is  or  not ;  but  where  the  voyage  is 
as  wide  as  the  breast  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is 
the  whole  of  our  earthly  existence,  and  where  a  man 
has  a  deHnite  purpose  which  constitutes  his  steering 
line,  and  he  comes  to  that  in  the  end,  it  amounts  to 
a  straight  voyage. 

We  see  the  same  thing  demonstrated  in  daily  life. 
We  see  supreme  purposes  whkh  men  have  formed 
running  through  their  whole  career  in  this  world, 
A  young  man  means  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  Tliat 
is  the  thing  to  which  his  mind  is  made  up  :  not  his 
father^s  mind,  perhaps,  but  his.  He  feels  his 
adaptation  to  that  callmg,  and  his  drawings  toward 
it.  He  is  young,  forgetful,  inexperienced,  accessible 
to  youthful  sympathies,  and  is  frequently  drawn 
aside  from  his  life-purpose.  To-day  he  attends  a 
picnic.  Next  week  he  devotes  a  day  to  some  other 
excursion.  Occasionally  he  loses  a  day  in  con- 
sequence of  fatigue  caused  by  overaction.  Thus 
there  is  a  link  knocked  out  of  the  chain  of  this 
week,  and  a  link  knocked  out  of  the  chain  of  that 
week.  And  in  the  course  of  the  summer  he  takes 
a  whole  week,  or  fortnight,  out  of  that  purpose. 
Yer,  there  is  the  thing  in  his  mind,  whether  he 
sleeps  or  wakes.  If  you  had  asked  him  a  month 
i^o  what  he  meant  to  be  in  life,  he  would  have 
replied,  **  I  mean  to  be  a  civil  engineer."  And  if 
vou  ask  him  to-day  what  has  been  the  tendency  of 
his  life,  he  will  say,  "  I  have  been  preparing  myself 
to  be  a  civil  engineer."  If  he  wans  and  does  no- 
thing, the  reason  b  that  he  wants  an  opportunity 
to  caiTy  out  his  purpose.  That  purpose  governs  his 
course,  and  he  will  not  engage  in  anything  that 
would  conflict  with  it. 

Now,  this  sovereign  purpose  of  a  man  to  live  for 
certain  great  moral  principles  and  moral  ends  ;  this 
sovereign  purpose  of  a  man  to  live  for  the  eternal 
world  ;  this  realisation  by  a  man  of  God*s  existence 
and  God's  government ;  this  determination  of  a 


man  fo  be  governed  by  God's  law— this  b  Itself  % 
settling  of  the  soul  in  a  way  that  bys  the  founda^ 
tion  for  satisfaction  and  for  peace.  It  Hvea  single- 
ness, simplicity,  slncerity-^for  these  three  words 
duster  around  the  same  central  idea.  It  brings  the 
whole  life  to  aim  at  one  thing ;  It  brings  the  whole 
mind  under  one  government ;  and  however  much 
ilie  separate  parts  may  rebel,  it  yet  holds  a  man  to 
one  direction,  and  reduces  all  things  to  simple  tests 
of  right  or  wrong  by  a  given  and  acknowledged 
standard  ;  but  as  age  advances,  victories  are  gaineii, 
education  ripens  into  fixed  habits,  the  very  conflict 
ceosci^  and  the  whole  body  b  full  of  light  1 

^^Beeehtr, 

(3238.)  What  are  yon  living  for?  You  are 
hnrr)-ing  and  whirling  forward  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  your  brain  teems  with  conceptions,  your 
hanti  hardly  knows  a  moment's  rest,  you  pursue  the 
bubble,  yon  jostle  and  compete  and  envy,  yon 
flatter  and  are  fl^^ttered,  yon  hoard  and  you  dispense. 
What  does  it  all  mean?  Who  sketched  the  map 
by  which  you  re^ilate  your  pilgrinr.age  ?  What 
account  can  you  give  of  yourself  to  those  who  ask 
the  name  of  your  guiding  spirit?  Take  the  sub* 
ject  in  the  light  of  everyday  affairs,  and  the  singular 
absurdity  of  not  knowing  on  whose  business  you 
are  engaged  will  instantlX  appear.  You  meet  a 
traveller  who  is  professedly  in  business ;  you  ask 
him  what  is  his  Dusiness,  and  he  cannot  answer ; 
you  ask  him  who^e  interests  he  represents,  and  no 
reply  is  forthcoming ;  you  ask  htm  whether  he  ia 
bound,  and  he  returns  the  inquiry  with  a  look  of 
vacancy ; — ^to  what  conclusion  can  you  come  re- 
specting such  a  person?  You  instantly  feel  that  the 
man  is  a  child,  and  that  the^hild  has  gone  astray* 
The  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  deeper  and  vaster 
concerns  of  lile ;  and  he  who  is  wisely  and  pro- 
foundly anxious  to  know  on  what  Ixisls  he  is  pro 
cecdinc  in  commercial  transactions,  should  look 
beyond  the  mere  detail,  and  face  the  great  question 
— upon  what  principle  is  my  intellectual,  emotional, 
moral,  and  spirliuol  life  proceeding  ? 

-^Jbsiph  Parker. 

(3239.)  We  very  often  miss  the  end  of  life  by 
having  no  object  before  us.  Years  ago — when  we 
were  a  boy,  a  pupil  in  an  old  frame  school  house  by 
the  foot  of  a  hill  to  the  south  of  the  village — we 
went  with  a  number  of  boys  one  afternoon  in 
winter  to  have  some  sport.  A  meadow  was  distant 
half  a  mile  away.  A  light  snow  had  fallen,  and 
the  company  desired  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It 
was  too  dry  for  snow -balling,  and  was  not  deep 
enough  for  coasting.  It  did  very  well  to  make 
tracks  in. 

It  was  pro]x>sed  that  we  should  go  to  a  tree,  near 
the  centre  of  the  meadow,  and  that  each  one  should 
start  from  the  tree,  and  see  who  could  make  the 
straightest  track — that  is,  to  go  from  the  tree  in  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  straight  line.  The  proposi- 
tion was  assented  to,  and  we  were  all  soon  at  the 
tree.  We  raneed  ourselves  around  it  with  our 
backs  toward  the  trunk.  We  were  equally  distant 
from  each  other.  If  each  had  gone  forward  in  the 
right  line,  the  paths  we  made  would  have  been  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  the  tree  representine  the 
nave.  We  were  to  go  till  we  readied  the  boun- 
daries of  the  meadow,  when  we  were  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  tree. 

We  did  so.     I  wish  I  could  give  a  map  of  oor 
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tracks.  Sach  a  map  would  not  pr^nt  much 
resemblance  to  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

"  Whose  is  the  straightest  ?  "  asked  James  Alison 
of  Thomas  Saunders,  who  was  at  the  tree  first. 

"Henry  Armstrong's  is  the  only  one  that  is 
straight  at  all*' 

'*  That's  a  fact/'  said  James.  '*  They  look  more 
like  snake  tracks  than  straight  lines." 

"  How  could  we  all  contrive  to  go  so  crookedly 
when  the  eround  is  so  smooth,  and  nothing  to  turn 
us  out  of  the  way?'*  said  Jacob  Small. 

'*  How  did  you  come  to  go  so  straight^  Henry?'* 
said  Thomas. 

''I  fixed  my  eye  on  that  tall  pine-tree  on  the 
hill  yonder,  and  never  looked  away  from  It  till  I 
reached  the  fence." 

*'  I  went  as  straight  as  I  could,  without  looking 
at  anything  but  the  ground,"  said  James. 

"So  did  I."  said  another. 

"So  did  I,"  said  several  others.  It  appeared 
that  no  one  but  Henry  had  aimed  at  a  particular 
object. 

We  attempted  to  go  stiidght  without  any  definite 
aim.  We  failed.  So  it  will  be  with  men  for  ever, 
who  have  no  mark  in  view.  General  purposes, 
general  resolutionsi  will  not  avail.  Multitudes  of 
Christians  go  through  life  without  having  led  one 
single  soul  to  Christ,  and  all  because  they  never  had 
a  smgle  aim  to  His  glory. 

T.  Tbo  tnportaaoe  of  haTlng  and  aMlntidalBff 
■a  ideal  staadara  of  exoeUenct. 

(3240.)  lliere  are  those  that  ridicule  these  con- 
ceptions, and  ridicule  every  attempt  of  the  young 
to  live  a  higher  life  than  the  average  life  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Why,  yes,  I  see 
now  how  the  woodbine  is  clasping  and  clinging 
and  clambering  over  every  object  within  its  reach. 
Wherever  it  can  find  some  old  and  unsightly  tree, 
how  it  shoots  toward  it,  and  throws  itself  a  generous 
cloak  around  about  it ;  and  from  every  branch 
clear  to  the  top  it  holds  out  a  thousand  little  flngs 
of  leaves,  and  rejoices  in  its  triumphs  and  achieve- 
ments. About  the  root,  there  is  an  old  mullen, 
that  stands  laughing  at  the  woodbine,  and  saying, 
"  You  are  a  brave  climber ;  but  as  for  myself«  I  do 
not  pretend  to  airs.  1  stand  here  a  good,  plain, 
sensible  mullen  ;  and  you  will  not  find  me  mounting 
to  such  dangerous  heights.'*  There  Is  that  fence. 
It  was  bare  last  year,  and  it  is  bare  this  year,  and 
it  would  be  bare  to  all  eternity,  for  anything  that  a 
mullen  would  do  to  cover  its  nakedness.  But  a 
generous  vine  cannot  see  a  stump,  or  a  stake,  or  a 
tree,  but  that  it  mounts  upon  it,  and  begins  to 
spread  its  beauty  all  over  it.  Do  not  let  the  mullen 
give  counsel  to  the  vine.  The  vine  is  right.  These 
tendrils,  that  represent  yearnings,  and  this  out- 
putting  nature  and  prodigality  of  growth,  are  right. 
Let  the  things  that  must  needs  hover  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  grow  according  to  their  nature ;  but 
let  no  man  laugh  you  out  of  your  ideals  by  calling 
them  sentimentalisms,  — Beecktr, 

(3341.)  There  are  those  who  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  possibilities  of  human  development, 
and  who  bring  enough  of  reason  with  their  imagina- 
tion  to  give  definiteness  and  purpose  to  their  ideals. 
In  this  class  we  all  should  seek  to  be  found.  They 
use  imagination  conjointly  with  reason,  not  merely 
to  make  fancy-pictures,  but  to  draw  rules  and 
standards  and  conceptions  after  which  they  strive, 


seeking  to  fill  up  the  whole  mosaic  of  their  Kvcfr-* 
for,  as  in  the  old  Byzantine  churches,  the  artists 
drew  upon  the  fresh  wall  the  outline  of  glorious  and 
gorgeous  pictures,  and  then  took  bits  of  coloured 
glass,  and,  with  long  patience,  filled  up  the  picture, 
until  at  last  the  mosaic  set  and  solidified  in  Us  bed. 
They  brought  out  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  of  divinity  itself;  so  men  that  have 
sketched  in  the  future  some  bright  outline  should 
occupy  themselves  with  the  details  of  life  in  filling 
It  up^  and  forming  the  glorious  mosaic. 

— BiKher, 

(3342.)  Do  not  suppose,  when  you  have  formed 
an  ideal,  that  you  have  then  fulfilled  the  main  pur- 
poses of  lifie.  Be  sure  of  one  thing — that,  of  all 
vexatious  masters,  a  worthy  ideal  is  the  most  un- 
comfortable one  to  live  with.  It  never  flatters  you. 
It  never  praises  you.  It  is  always  rebuking  you. 
It  put  spurs  into  your  side.  It  lays  the  whip  upon 
you.  ^  It  never  savs,  "Well  done.*'  That  is  to  be 
said  in  the  other  life.  It  is  a  piteous  thing  to  see 
how  men  try,  in  the  midst  of  adverse  circumstances, 
to  follow  their  ideal. 

In  a  dark  and  stormy  night  a  ship  sees,  aiiar  off, 
the  shining  of  the  lighthouse,  which,  as  it  plunges 
beneath  the  wave,  is  lost ;  and  as,  struggling  and 
rolling  the  water  off  from  its  deck,  it  comes  trembling 
up  again  on  the  refluent  wave,  it  gets  a  glimpse 
once  more,  only  to  lose  iL  So,  In  this  world,  men 
that  propose  bright  aims  to  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  turmoils  of  passion,  the  strivings  of  pride, 
and  the  biasses  of  selMnterest,  in  sdl  the  whirls  of 
sympathy,  and  in  the  discordances  of  human 
example,  find  that  they  sometimes  foiget  and  some- 
times violate  their  ideals ;  and  the  fight  to  maintain 
our  ideals  is  almost  as  much  as  life  itself  is  worth. 
You  must  frame  your  ideal ;  but  after  you  have 
done  that,  you  are  like  a  man  that  makes  a  vo]rage. 
When  you  have  marked  the  harbour,  your  work  is 
not  done.  You  have  yet  to  bear  hardness  as  good 
soldiers.  Putting  on  your  armour,  you  are  to  aim 
at  things  high  and  noble.  And  you  must  fight  your 
way  toward  them  through  ten  thousand  hindrances. 
And  only  then  shall  you  be  crowned  and  laurelled 
when  your  victory  is  won,  and  you  stand  in  Ziob 
and  before  God.  — Betcker, 

(3243.)  Let  me  beseech  of  vou  not  to  ran  upon 
one  rock  that  is  fatal  to  nobility.  Because  you 
have  broken  your  purpose,  do  not  allow  it  to  go 
unmended.  Even  the  heathen  with  so  base  a  con- 
ception of  divinity  as  Dagon  was,  when  Dagon  fell 
to  the  ground,  lifted  him  up  again  and  put  him  in 
his  place.  When,  not  your  idol,  but  your  bright 
ideal,  falk  to  the  ground,  though  its  head  and  its 
feel  be  broken,  lilt  it  up  and  put  it  in  its  place 
again.  Because  you  have  broken  fisith  and  fealty 
to  that  which  you  meant  to  be,  and  meant  to  do,  it 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  swear  again,  and 
again  go  forward.  There  are  those  that  begin  life 
nobly,  generously,  purely  ;  'but  that,  as  they  experi- 
ence the  throes,  ana  mischances,  and  pressures,  and 
exigencies  of  life,  and  find  that  they  cannot  get 
along  according  to  their  ideals,  resort  to  various 
expedients,  the  most  fatal  of  which  is  to  say,  "  I 
have  set  my  mark  too  high.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  disinterested  benevolence.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  living  for  spiritual  ends.  Thek«  Is  no  such 
thing  as  punty  with  success."  Men  lower  their 
ideal  of  lifei  their  ideal  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
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character^  and  tay,  "  I  need  not  be  lo  generous  \  I 
need  not  live  according  to  inch  high  precepts  and 
maxinui."  But  when  a  man  lowers  lus  ideal,  jroa 
may  be  sare  that  the  process  of  oorruptioQ  is  going 
on  fast  "  Let  God  be  true,  but  evexy  man  a  uar, 
b  one  of  the  sayings  of  Scripture.  Let  your  Idod 
stand  high  and  bright  and  pure,  though  by  it  every 
one  of  yon  is  condemned,  and  cast  down,  as  it  were, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  condemnation.  Save  that. 
Even  though  a  man  forsakes  his  purpose,  though 
he  is  recreant  to  his  ideal,  though  he  through 
months  and  years  goes  knowingly  wrong,  let  not 
his  star  set  If  only  there  shines  his  polar  star, 
when  reason  comes  again,  and  the  films  of  passipn 
begin  to  clear  away,  he  can  take  his  observation 
once  more,  and  resume  his  journey.  But  if  his  star 
has  fellen  he  has  nothing  to  steer  by,  and  his 
voyage  must  end  in  shipwreck  and  disaster.  Do 
not  let  your  ideal  go  down.  Keep  that,  like  a  star, 
bright,  and  pure,  and  high  al>ove  the  horizon  ;  and 
then,  though  your  voyage,  though  your  labour,  ma^ 
intermit,  you  have  that  by  which  you  can  begin  it 
again,  and  at  whose  sacred  light  yoa  can  kindle  the 
quenched  torch  of  your  purposes.  — Btecher. 

t.  HowBolimt7«'ltf«lBtol>tattaiiiod. 

(3244.)  Every  man's  life  lies  within  the  present ; 
for  the  past  is  spent  and  done  with,  and  the  future 
is  uncertain.  — Antoninus. 

(3245.)  Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles  and 
kmdnesses  and  small  obligations,  given  habitually, 
are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart,  and  secure 
comfort  — .yir/^.  Z?avy,  1778-1829. 

(3246.)  Every  man  is  to  himself  what  Plato  calls 
the  Great  Year.  He  has  his  sowing  time  and  his 
growing  time,  his  weeding,  his  irrigating,  and  his 
harvest  The  principles  and  ideas  he  puts  into  his 
mind  in  youth  lie  there,  it  may  be,  for  many  years 
apparently  unprolific.  But  nothing  dies.  There 
is  a  process  going  on  unseen,  and  by  the  touch  of 
circumstances  the  man  springs  forth  into  strength, 
he  knows  not  why,  as  it  by  a  miracle.  But,  iSter 
all,  he  only  reaps  as  he  had  sown. 

—5c  A,  St,  John, 

(3247* )  A  noble  and  honourable  life  is  not  neces- 
sarily made  up  of  great  efforts — stupendous  and 
exhausting  attempts  to  achieve  some  dazzling  victory 
— but  of  little  acts  of  consideration,  well-timed 
smiles  of  encouragement  and  hope,  gentle  words  of 
sympathy,  and  generous  interpretations  of  conduct. 
The  sun  does  not  wait  until  he  can  blaze  forth  in 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  mid-day.  First,  the  herald 
streak  ;  the  taping  off  and  fringing  of  the  slumber- 
ous clouds  ;  the  purple  beauty  ;  the  multiplying  and 
conquering  fire;  until  noon  is  king,  ana  dav  has 
forgotten  night  — Joseph  Parker, 

(3248.)  Life  is  ail  great  Life  is  great  because  it 
b  the  aggregation  of  littles.  As  the  chalk  clilfs  in 
the  south,  that  rear  themselves  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  crawling  sea  beneath,  are  all  made  up  of 
the  minute  skeletons  of  microscopic  animalculse,  so 
life,  mighty  and  awful,  with  its  eternal  conse- 
quences, life  that  towers  beetling  over  the  sea  of 
eternity,  is  made  up  of  trifling  duties,  of  small 
tasks;  and  if  thou  art  not  "  faithful  in  that  which 
k  least"  thou  art  unfaithful  in  the  whole. 


(3249.)  See  to  it  that  each  hour's  feelings  and 
thoughts  and  actions  are  pure  and  true ;  then  will 
your  life  be  such.  The  mightiest  maze  of  magnifi- 
cent harmonies  that  ever  a  Beethoven  gave  to  the 
world,  is  but  single  notes,  and  all  its  complicated 
and  interlacing  strains  are  resolvable  into  indi 
vidualities.  The  wide  pasture  is  but  separate 
spears  of  grass  ;  the  sheeted  bloom  of  the  prairies* 
but  isolat^  flowers.  — Beeeher, 

(3250.)  We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never 
stops ;  and  the  pattern  which  was  weaving  when 
the  sun  went  down  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up 
to-morrow.  He  who  is  false  to  present  duty 
breaks  a  thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw 
when  he  may  have  forgotten  its  cause. 

— £€ech€r. 

(3251.)  Yon  think  that  one  hour  buries  another ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  You  think  that  you  have  parted 
for  ever  from  the  thliip  which  have  passed  by  you. 
No,  you  have  not  There  is  much  in  your  life  that 
you  think  has  gone  which  you  never  shall  part  from. 
It  has  stepped  l)ehind  you ;  and  there  it  waits. 
That  which  you  have  done  is  with  you  to-day ;  and 
that  which  you  have  done  will  be  with  you  to- 
morrow. When  the  mason  carries  up  the  wall,  the 
course  of  brick  which  he  laid  yesterday  is  the 
foundation  on  which  he  is  laying  another  course 
to-day.  And  all  that  you  do  to-day  on  the  struc* 
ture  which  you  are  building  will  remain  as  a  basis 
for  that  which  you  do  to-morrow.         — Beccher, 

9.  •'Seeinirllfe.'* 

(3252.)  Those  that  are  thoroughly  arted  in  navi- 
gation do  as  well  know  the  coasts  a.s  the  ocean  ;  as 
well  the  flaws,  the  sands,  the  shallows,  and  the 
rocks,  as  the  secure  depths  in  the  most  unperilous 
channel.  So  I  think  that  those  that  are  perfect 
men  (I  speak  of  perfection  since  the  Fall)  must  as 
well  know  bad,  that  they  may  obtrude  it,  as  the 
good,  that  they  may  embrace  it.  And  this  know* 
ledge  we  can  neither  have  so  cheap,  or  so  certain, 
as  by  seeing  it  in  others  with  a  pitiful  di-slike. 
Surely,  we  shall  know  virtue  the  better  by  seeing 
that  which  is  not  she.  If  we  could  pass  the  world 
without  meeting  vice,  then  the  knowledge  >of  virtue 
only  were  sufficient.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  live 
and  not  encounter  her.  Vice  is  as  a  god  in  this 
world  ;  whither  can  we  go  to  fly  it?  It  has  a  ubi- 
quity, and  rules  too.  I  wish  no  man  to  know  it, 
either  by  use  or  by  intrusion  ;  but  being  unwittingly 
cast  upon  it  let  him  observe  for  his  own  more  safe 
direction.  Thou  art  happy  when  thou  makest  an- 
other man's  vices  steps  for  thee  to  climb  to  heaven 
by.  The  wise  physican  makes  the  poison  medicin 
aoie.  Even  the  mud  of  the  world,  by  the  industrious 
Hollander,  is  turned  to  a  useful  fuel.  If  I  light  on 
good  company,  it  shall  either  induce  me  to  a  new 
good,  or  confirm  me  in  my  liked  old.  If  I  light 
on  bad,  I  will,  by  considering  their  dull  stains, 
either  correct  those  faults  I  have,  or  shun  those  I 
might  have.  As  the  mariner  that  has  sea*  room, 
can  make  any  wind  serve  to  set  him  forward  in  his 
wished  voyage,  so  a  wise  man  may  take  advantage 
from  any  company  to  set  himself  forward  to  virtue's 
region.  — FelUkam^  1668. 

(3253*)  As  there  is  no  feat  of  activity  so  difficult, 
but,  being  once  done,  a  man  ventures  on  it  more 
freely  the  second  time ;  so  there  is  no  sin  at  first  so 
hateful^  but,  being  once  committed  willini;ly,  a  man 
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b  made  more  prone  for  a  reiteration.  For  there  is 
more  desire  of  a  known  pleasure,  than  of  that 
which  only  oar  ears  have  heard  re|x>rt  of.  So  far  is 
il^norance  good,  tliat  in  a  calm  it  Iceeps  the  mind 
from  distraction ;  and  knowledge,  as  it  breeds 
desire  in  all  things,  10  in  sin.  Bootless,  therefore, 
shall  ever  be  that  cunning  fetch  of  Satan,  when  he 
would  induce  me  once  to  make  a  trial  of  sin,  that  I 
might  thereby  know  more,  and  be  able  to  fill  up  my 
mouth  with  discourse,  my  mind  with  fruition ; 
bearing  me  in  hand.  I  may  at  my  pleasure  give  it 
the  hand  of  parting,  and  a  final  farewell.  Too  often, 
alas  I  have  I  been  deceived  with  this  beguiling 
persuasion,  of  a  (x>wer  to  leave,  and  a  will  to  return 
at  my  will.  Henceforth  shall  my  care  be  to  refrain 
from  once.  If  I  grant  that,  stronger  persuasions 
will  plead  for  a  second  action  :  it  is  easier  to  deny 
a  guest  at  first,  than  to  turn  him  out  having  stayed 
a  while.  Thou  knowest  not,  senseless  man»  what 
joys  thou  losest  when  thou  fondly  lashest  into  new 
offences.     The  world  cannot  repurchase  thee  thy 

1>ristine  integrity  :  thou  hast  hereby  lost  such  a 
lold  of  grace,  as  thou  wilt  never  again  be  able  to 
recover.  A  mind  not  conscious  of  any  foul  enormi- 
ties is  a  fair  temple  in  a  dirty  street ;  at  whose  door 
sin,  like  a  throng  of  rude  plebeians,  knocks  in- 
cessantly :  while  the  door  is  shut,  it  is  easy  to  keep 
it  so,  and  them  out :  open  that,  but  to  let  in  one, 
thousands  will  rush  in  afler  him,  and  their  tramp- 
lings  will  for  ever  soil  that  unstained  floor.  •  While 
thy  conscience  is  unspotted,  thou  hast  that  can 
make  thee  smile  on  the  rack  and  amid  flames ;  it 
is  like  Homer's  Nepenthe,  that  can  banish  the 
sadne^  of  the  mind  ;  but  when  thou  woundest  that, 
thou  buriest  thy  joys  at  once,  and  throwest  a  iewel 
from  thee  that  is  richer  than  the  wealth  of  worlds. 
Fool  that  thou  art,  that,  wandering  in  a  dark 
wilderness,  dost  wilfully  put  out  thy  candle,  and 
thinkest  cold  water  can  slake  thy  thirst  in  the  burn- 
ing fit  of  an  ague ;  when  it  only  breeds  in  thee  a 
desire  to  pour  in  more.  He  that  never  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  sin  longs  less  after  those  baneful  dis- 
contenting contents.  What  sweets  of  sin  I  know 
not,  I  desire  still  to  be  inexperienced  in.  I  had 
rather  not  know,  than  by  knowledge  be  miserable. 
This  ignorance  will  teach  me  knowledge  of  an  un- 
known peace.  Let  me  rather  be  outwardly  maimed, 
and  want  discourse,  than  be  furnished  of  that,  and 
possess  a  wound  that  bleeds  within. 

--FtUtham,  1668. 

(3354.)  Hundreds  of  men  are  rained  by  city  ex- 
ploration. They  go  to  see  for  themselves.  A  man 
bears  that  lions  are  very  dangerous.  He  says,  "  Is 
that  so  ?  "  He  opens  the  cage ;  and  the  monster 
with  one  stroke  fells  him,  and  with  one  craunch 
grinds  uo  his  skull.  The  lion  never  imagined  that 
the  man.  had  come  in  to  study  natural  history.  Oh  I 
(he  devil  is  mean.  He  says,  "Come  in  and  see." 
The  man  goes  in  to  look  for  himself ;  the  roaring 
lion  grabs  him,  and  he  is  gone.  He  learns  kwnan 
nature  dearly  who  learns  it  at  the  risk  of  his  uw- 
smtAi/ nature.  »^Talmage, 

(3255.)  If  there  are  any  that  have  made  up  their 
mind  to  know  life,  I  say  to  them.  Stop  !  You  may 
pay  too  dear  for  your  knowledge.  Men  have  looked 
/nto  the  crater  of  a  volcano  to  see  what  is  there, 
and  gone  down  to  explore,  without  coming  back  to 
report  progress.  Manv  and  many  a  man  has  gone 
to  see  wh^  w«s  in  hell,  that  did  see  it.    Many  and 


many  a  man  has  looked  to  see  what  was  in  the  cup, 
and  found  a  viper  coiled  up  therein.  Many  and 
many  a  man  has  gone  into  the  house  of  lust,  and 
found  that  the  ends  thereof  were  death — l)itter, 
rotten  death.  Many  and  manv  a  man  has  sought 
to  learn  something  of  the  evils  of  gambling,  and 
learned  it  to  his  own  ruin.  And  1  say  to  every 
man,  the  more  you  know  about  these  things,  the 
more  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  knowing;  m 
knowledge  of  them  is  not  necessary  to  education  or 
manhood,  and  they  ought  to  be  avoided,  because 
when  a  man  has  once  fallen  into  them,  the  way  out 
is  so  steep  and  hard.  Many  and  many  a  man  has 
begun  to  climb  the  giddy  cliff  of  reformation  ;  but, 
oh  I  how  few  have  succeeded  in  getting  over  its 
brow  !  Methinks  I  see  men  sweltering  in  passions, 
and  swimming  out  to  the  base  of  the  clifl*,  and 
attempting  to  climb  up.  Some  are  higher  than 
others.  One  after  another  falls  back,'  or  is  plucked 
down  by  some  fiendish  hand.  Some  are  half  way 
up  the  cliff,  and  struj^gling  hard  to  reach  the  top. 
Some  turn  ghastly  pale  when'  they  look  down  at 
the  abyss  below  ;  and  they  are  filled  with  despair 
when  they  look  up  at  the  height  al>ove  them.  And 
where  one  g6es  over  and  is  saved,  ninety-nine  fall 
back  and  are  lost  ^-'Beecfur, 

10.  TiMlilTtofUllB. 

(3256.)  The  love  of  life  Is  a  powerful  instinct. 
God  has  implanted  it  in  the  bosom  wisely.  And, 
during  the  naiural  years  of  life,  this  instinct  holds 
OS  to  it,  as  the  stem  holds  an  apple  to  the  bough. 

— Beecher, 

11.  LongUfe. 

(I.)  The  bussing  of  the  gMUy. 

(3257.)  Long  life  and  length  of  days  is  the  bless- 
ing and  gift  of  God,  that  which  He  promises  and 
performs  to  all  those  who  fear  Him  and  walk  in 
nis  ways. 

Objection, — But  many  of  the  children  of  God  die 
untimely,  and  live  not  long ;  how.  then,  is  this  true? 

WifjTo^r.— This  is  not  simply  a  blessing,  as  if  he 
were  happy  that  lives  long,  but  as  a  symlK)l  or  sign 
of  God's  good  favour  and  love.  If,  then,  He  shows 
His  love  to  some  rather  by  taking  them  out  of  this 
life,  than  by  prolonging  their  days,  He  doth  the 
rather  perform  His  promise  than  break  it.  A  man 
promises  ten  acres  of  ground  in  one  field,  and  gives 
him  a  hundred  in  another,  he  has  not  broken  his 
promise.  So  if  God  have  promised  long  life,  that 
IS,  a  hundred  years  here,  and  after  not  give  it  him, 
but  gives  him  eternity  in  the  heavens.  He  has  not 
broken  His  promise ;  for  it  not  being  promised  as 
a  blessing  and  happy  thing  in  itself,  but  as  a  sign 
of  His  goodwill,  which  is  greater  sometimes  to  lie 
taken  out  of  this  life ;  as  Jeroboam's  good  son  was, 
that  he  might  not  be  infected  with  the  sins  of  his 
father's  house,  and  not  afllicted  with  the  sight  of 
those  horrible  judgments  that  were  to  fall  upon  thtl 
graceless  family  ;  which  was  no  ill  bargam,  to  be 
taken  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  the  conflict  to  the 
triumph,  from  the  battle  to  the  victory,  from  men 
to  God,  and  to  the  company  of  His  angels  and 
saints.  ~~Stoch,  1568-1626. 

(2.)  Is  to  the  ungodly  merely  a  reprieve. 

(3258.)  All  mankind  being  condemned  as  soott 
as  bom,  life  is  but  a  reprieve,  a  suspension  of  cita- 
tion, a  breathing  time  of  mercy,  a  suspending  of 
wrath— ^the  sleeping  of  a  storm,  which  u  about  to 
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bunt  forth  in  floods  of  destruction  on  all  who  are 
not  sheltered  in  Christ — it  is  the  sta/ing  the  al- 
mighty arm  of  Him  who  saiih,  "  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay."  This  is  just  what  iiie  is — a 
calm  to  usher  in  a  mighty  tempest 

U.  Bofw  iU  lenirlh  It  to  1M  eitliiiated. 

(3259.)  Life  is  not  to  be  numbered  by  its  hours, 
but  measured  by  cheerfulness,  as  moneys  not  by 
tale  but  value.  A  little  piece  of  gold  contains  a 
great  many  pieces  of  silver.  Manhood  consists  not 
in  the  bulk  of  lx>nes,  but  in  the  mettle  and  spirits. 
Is  not  one  week  ui  a  healthy  man  better  than  a  year 
of  a  cnzy  ;  one  sunshine  hour,  than  a  gloomy  day  ? 
1  have  oft^n  mused  how  a  man  might  come  nearest 
to  that  life  which  Adam  lost,  and  recompense  in 
tiiis  latter  age  of  the  world  (wherein  the  lives  of 
men  are  so  contracted)  the  lon^vity  of  those  that 
lived  before  the  flood.  And  this  is  the  best  help  I 
find :  to  live  well  is  to  live  twice.  A  good  man 
doubles  and  amplifies  his  days  ;  one  may  speak  as 
much  in  a  few  words  as  another  in  many.  Persius 
wrote  more  in  a  few  leaves  than  Marsius  in  laree 
vulumes.  One  day  led  by  the  rules  of  faith  u 
better  than  an  immortality  of  vanity. 

— ^Km/,  1577-1639. 

(336a)  Life  is  to  be  measured  by  action,  not  by 
time ;  a  man  may  die  old  at  thirty,  and  young  at 
eighty ;  nay,  the  one  lives  after  death,  and  the 
other  perished  before  he  died. 

— y:  Fuiur^  160S-1661. 

(3261.)  Seventy  years  of  life  may  be  much  more 
important,  and  may,  for  all  'the  purposes  of  living, 
be  much  longer  at  one  period  of  the  world  than 
another.  It  u  much  more  so  now  than  it  ever  was 
or  could  be  among  savage  tribes ;  than  it  was  in , 
ancient  Egypt  or  Assyria;  than  it  was  or  is  in 
India  or  in  China;  than  it  was  in  Scotland,  in 
England,  in  France,  or  in  Germany  previous  to  the 
Kelormation  ;  than  it  was  in  our  own  country  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  The  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  our  own  times — the  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  arts  of  living — have  been  equi- 
valent to  making  life  twice  or  thrice  or  four  tiroes 
as  lung  as  k  once  was.  A  man  whose  business  it  is 
to  travel,  who  can  pass  over  as  much  in  his  journey 
now  in  one  hour  as  would  on  a  camel,  or  on  a 
horse,  or  on  foot  have  occupied  twelve  hours,  has  in 
this  respect  added  eleven  hours  in  such  a  journey 
to  his  life.  The  unconscious  powers  of  nature  now 
accomplish  a  large  part  of  what  was  done  by  human 
•muscles,  and  do  it  better  than  it  could  have  been 
done  by  the  unaided  hand  of  man.  The  mere 
lengthening  of  Hie  to  the  period  of  Methuselah 
would  not  m  itself  be  equivalent  to  what  has  been 

I  gained  in  this  manner ;  and,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
iviiig,  human  life  is  now  incomparably  longer  than 
it  was  in  tlie  time  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 

— Albert  Barms^  \^^|>-\%^o, 

(3262.)  An  eminent  divine  was  suffering  under 
dironic  disease,  and  consulted  three  physicians. 
They  declared,  on  t>eing  consulted  by  the  sick  man, 
that  his  disease  would  be  followed  by  death  in  a 
tliorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  lived  ;  but  they  unanimously  advised  him 
to  give  up  his  office  because,  in  his  situation,  mental 
Agitation  would  be  laud  to  him. 

**  11,*'  inottind  the  divine,  **  I  gave  myielf  ap  to  , 


j^oj^^  ly  w  long.  ,t««l«en.  WO.W  jrou  g«r«.« 

'*  Probably  six  7^^,"  answered  the  doctors. 

"And  if  1  contmue  in  oflice?" 

"  Three  years,  at  most." 

"Your  servant,  gentlemen,"  be  replied;  "I 
should  prefer  living  two  or  three  years  in  dobg 
some  good  to  living  sia  years  in  idleness." 

IS.  Its  brevity. 

(3263.)  My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  rayt 
Its  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief. 
Restless — and  soon  to  pass  away  ! 

— iV.  H.  Wilde. 

(3264.)  If  a  company  that  are  bound  out  for  some 
long  voyage  should  strive  who  should  be  master 
and  who  master's  mate,  and  who  should  have  this 
or  that  office,  they  were  not  too  much  to  be 
blamed  ;  but  when  they  are  almost  at  home,  within 
sight  of  land,  when  they  shall  begin  to  strike  sail, 
to  tack  in  ail  and  go  ashore,  then,  if  they  shall  fall 
a-quarreiling  lor  places,  and  use  all  the  means  they 
could  make,  it  were  a  ridiculous  thing.  So  it  u 
with  us ;  time  was  when  a  man  came  into  the 
world  by  the  course  of  nature,  he  might  well  say, 
**  I  have  a  matter  of  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  hundred 
years  to  go  on  in  my  pilgrimage  before  I  shall  end 
my  ioumey,"  and  then  if  a  man  should  greet  the 
world,  he  might  be  excused.  But  now,  since  God 
hath  contracted  the  time  of  our  age,  so  that  as  soon 
as  we  begin  our  voyage  we  are  ready  to  strike  sail 
presently,  that  we  have  but  a  little  time  to  continue 
here  and  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  for  hereafter,  to 
stand  striving  who  shall  be  greatest,  who  shall 
rule  all,  to  cry  out  of  afflictions  just  when  we  are 
going  ashore^  is  extreme  folly  and  madness. 

Sfiencer^  1658. 

(3265.)  Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  shortness 
of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  every  period  of  it 
at  an  end  :  the  minor  longs  to  be  at  age ;  then  to 
be  a  man  of  business  ;  then  to  make  up  an  estate  ; 
then  to  arrive  at  honours  ;  then  to  retire. 

— Addison^  1 672- 1 7 19. 

(3266.)  With  a  telescope  directed  towards  one 
end  of  things  created,  and  a  microscope  towards 
the  other,  we  sigh  to  think  how  short  is  life,  and 
how  long  is  the  list  of  acquirable  knowledge.  Alas  t 
what  is  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  1  It  is  pro- 
voking that,  now  we  have  the  means  of  learning 
most,  we  have  the  least  time  to  learn  it  in.  If  we 
had  but  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
we  might  have  some  hope,  not  of  completing  our 
education,  but  oi  passing  a  respectable  previous  exa- 
mination prior  to  oux  admittance  into  a  higher 
school  — HouuhM  Words. 

(3267.)  How  brief  it  is  !  Who  stood  sentinel  by 
the  gate  of  Shushan  when  the  royal  couriers,  bearinjg 
hope  to  the  Jews,  dashed  through,  burying  their 
K>urs  in  their  horses'  flanks — who  lately  stood  on 
the  platform  by  the  iron  rails  that  stretch  from 
Holyhead  to  London,  when,  signals  flashed  on 
along  the  line  to  stop  the  traffic  and  keep  all  clear,  an 
engine  and  carriage  dashed  by  with  tidmgs  of  peace 
or  war  from  America— «aw  an  image  of  our  life. 
The  eagle  poising  herself  a  moment  on  the  wing, 
and  then  rushing  at  her  prey  ;  the  ship  that, 
throwing  the  spray  from  her  oows,  scuds  before  the 
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file ;  the  shuttle  flashing  throngh  the  loom ;  the 
uiadcw  of  a  doad  sweeping  the  hill-side,  and  then 
gone  for  ever,  nor  leaving  a  trace  behind  ;  the 
luznmer  flowers  that  vanishing,  have  left  our  gardens 
bare,  and  where  were  spread  out  Uie  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  only  dull,  black 'earth,  or  the  rotting 
wrecks  of  beauty —  these,  with  many  other  fleeting 
things,  are  emblems  by  which  God  through  nature 
teaches  us  how  frail  we  are ;  at  the  longest,  how 
short  our  days.  What  need,  therefore,  there  is  to 
seize  the  passing  moments  —  seeking  the  Lord 
while  He  is  to  be  found.  — Guthrie, 

(3568.)  Life,  like  a  little  lamp  whose  oil  quickly 
consumes,  is  rapidly  wasting  away.  Ever  and  anon 
we  are  deeply  conscious  of  this.  Not  seldom  time 
seems  too  fast  for  us.  As  a  traveller  journeying  by 
express  train  is  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  arriving 
at  his  destination  and  exclaims,  "  I  have  got  here 
somer  than  I  expected  ; "  so  are  we  tempt^  to  ex- 
claim as  we  reached  various  resting-places  during 
life's  pilgrimage.  Certain  stations  come  sooner 
than  we  thought  they  would.  On  birthdays,  new 
▼ears*  days,  and  other  anniversaries,  we  feel  that  we 
have  **got  there  sooner  than  we  expected." 

—7*.  H.  SUuituom. 

14.  IUtuiIIf. 

(3269.)  Life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious 
actions  or  elegant  enjoyments  :  the  greater  part  of 
our  time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessities,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of  petty 
pleasures ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease  as  the  main 
stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly,  or  is  ruffled  by 
«mall  obstacles  and  frequent  observation. 

— Dr,  S.  yohnsoHt  1709-17S4. 

(3370.)  My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 
That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground — to  die : 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand  ; 

Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 
All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand. 

^R.  H,  Wilde. 

UL  Its  uiMrtatiitj  and  tranaltortneMk 
(3271.)  Life  is  a  dream,  and  a  scene  ;  and  as  on 
tlie  stage  when  the  scene  is  shifted  the  various 
pageants  disappear,  and  as  dreams  flit  away  when 
the  sunbeams  rise,  so  here  when  the  end  comes, 
whether  the  universal  or  that  of  each  one,  all  is 
dissolved  and  vanishes  away.  The  tree  that  you 
have  planted  remains,  and  the  house  that  you  have 
built,  it  too  stands  on.  But  the  planter  and  the 
builder  go  away,  and  perish. 

Chrysostom^  347-407. 

(3272.)  Like  as  one  in  a  ship,  whether  he  sit, 
itand,  awake  or  asleep,  is  ever  suU  carried  forward, 
although  he  mark  it  not  greatly,  neither  feel  it ;  so 
our  life  is  a  continual  motion,  doth  every  twinkling 
of  an  eye  steal  forth,  and  privily  cre^  to  the  end, 
though  we  mark  not  how  the  time  passeth.  David 
saith,  **Our  time  goeth  forth  swiftly,  as  though  we 
did  fly."  As  if  he  would  say.  There  can  nothing 
run  6r  fly  away  more  swiftly.  And  Sirac  saith, 
**  Remember  that  death  tarrieth  not."  Paul  saiih, 
"  I  die  daily."  For  even  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death,**  yea,  death  daily,  as  soon  as  we  are 
bom,  tak<:th  away  somewhat  of  our  Ule.  .After  this 


meaning  writeth  Augustine,  *'  The  time  of  this  lifb 
is  nothing  else  bat  a  rounding  unto  death." 

—  IVermulUrus,  1551. 

(3273.)  As  it  is  with  a  man,  being  come  to  some 
great  fair  or  market,  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  about  him,  who  whilst  he  is  walking  in  the 
throne,  considering  with  himself  how  he  should  lay 
out  hu  money  to  the  best  advantage,  some  sly 
fellow  either  cuts  his  purse  or  at  unawares  divef 
into  his  pocket,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  his 
marketing ;  so  it  is  with  most  men,  that  whilst  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  all  their  secular  employments, 
and,  as  it  were,  crowded  in  the  throng  of  worldly 
contrivances,  how  to  secure  such  a  ship,  advantage, 
trade,  compass  such  and  such  a  bar^n,  purchase 
such  and  such  lands,  &c.  (things  m  themselves 
with  necessary  cautions  not  unlawfal),  in  steps 
death,  cuts  the  thread  of  their  life,  spoils  all  their 
trade,  and  lays  their  gloiy  in  the  dusL 

^MarshaU^  165$. 

(3274.)  Though  in  the  course  of  undisturbed 
nature,  young  men  may  live  longer  than  the  old, 
yet  nature  hath  so  many  disturbances  and  crosses, 
that  our  lives  are  still  like  a  candle  in  a  broken 
lanthorn,  which  a  blast  of  wind  may  soon  blow  out. 

—-Baxter^  1615-1691. 

It.  XtllflOM. 

(3275.)  Life*s  evening,  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
take  its  character  from  Xht  day  which  has  preceded 
it ;  and  if  we  would  close  our  career  in  the  comfort 
of  religious  hope,  we  must  prepare  for  it  by  early 
and  continuous  religious  habit. 

—Shuttlewortk. 

(3376.)  You  gladly  now  see  life  before  you,  but 
there  is  a  moment  which  you  are  destined  to  meet 
when  you  will  have  passed  across  it  and  will  find 
yourself  at  the  farther  edge.  Are  you  perfectly  cer* 
tain  tliat  at  that  moment  you  will  be  in  possession 
of  something  that  will  enable  you  not  to  care  tliat 
life  is  gone  ?    If  you  should  not^  what  then  ? 

"-Jchn  Foster^  1 770-1843. 

(3277.)  William  the  Conqueror  established  the 
ringing  of  curfew  bells.  Tlie  meaning  of  that  cur- 
few bell,  sounded  at  eventime,  was,  that  all  the  fires 
should  be  put  out  or  covered  with  ashes,  all  the 
lights  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  people  should 
go  to  bed.  Soon  for  us  the  curfew  will  sound. 
The  Hres  of  our  life  will  be  banked  up  in  ashes,  and 
we  shall  go  into  the  sleep,  the  long  sleep,  the  cool 
sleep,  I  hope  .the  blessed  sleep.  But  there  is  no 
gloom  in  that  if  we  are  ready.  ^^'leUmagt. 

IT.  Its  relAtlon  to  otomitj. 

(3278.)  This  life  was  not  intended  to  be  the  place 
of  our  perfection,  but  the  preparation  for  iL  As 
the  fruit  is  far  from  ripeness  in  the  first  appearance, 
or  the  flower  while  it  is  but  in  the  husk  or  bud  ;  or 
the  oak  when  it  is  but  an  acorn,  or  any  plant  when 
it  is  but  in  the  seed  ;  no  more  is  the  very  nature  of 
man  upon  earth.  As  the  infant  is  not  perlect  in 
the  womb,  nor  the  chicken  in  the  shell,  no  more 
are  our  natures  perfect  in  this  world. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3279.)  Natural  life  u  like  the  river  Jordan, 
empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  spiritual  life 
is  like  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  which,  being 
shailuw  at  the  first,  grow  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
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liter,  which  cannot  be  passed  through :  water  con- 
tinually springing,  and  running  forward  into  eternal 
life ;  so  tnat  the  life  which  we  leave  is  mortal  and 
perishing,  and  that  which  we  go  into  is  durable 
and  abounding.  — Salter, 

(328a)  Considered  as  a  state  of  probation,  our 
present  condition  loses  all  its  inherent  meanness; 
It  derives  a  moral  grandeur  even  from  the  shortness 
of  its  duration,  when  viewed  as  a  contest  for  an 
immortal  crown,  in  which  the  candidates  are  exhi- 
bited on  a  theatre,  a  spectacle  to  beings  of  the 
highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  issue,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
interest  at  stake,  survey  the  combatants  from  on 
high  with  benevolent  and  trembling  solicitude. 

-^Robert  Hall^  1764-1831. 

(3281.)  There  are  some  who  say,  '*  What  use  is 
there  in  doing  anything  in  this  world  ?  It  scarcely 
leems  worth  wliile,  in  this  brief  span  of  life,  to  try 
to  do  anything.*'  A  man  is  placed  in  a  high 
situation,  receives  an  expensive  education  at  school 
and  college,  and  a  still  more  expensive  one  of  time 
and  experience.  And  then,  just  when  we  thinlc  all 
this  ripe  wisdom,  garnered  up  from  so  many  fields, 
shall  nnd  its  fullest  use,  we  hear  that  all  is  over, 
he  has  passed  from  among  us,  and  then  the  question, 
hideous  in  its  suggestiveness,  arises,  "Why  was 
he  then  more  wise  ?" 

Asked  from  this  world's  stand-point — if  there  is 
no  life  beyond  the  erave,  if  there  is  no  immortality, 
if  all  spiritual  calculation  is  to  end  here,  why  then, 
the  mighty  work  of  God  is  all  to  end  in  nothing- 
ness :  but  if  this  is  only  a  state  of  infancy,  only  the 
education  for  eternity,  in  which  the  soul  is  to  gain 
its  wisdom  and  experience  for  higher  work,  then  to 
ask  why  such  a  mind  is  taken  Irom  us,  is  just  as 
absurd  as  to  question  why  the  tree  of  the  forest  has 
its  first  training  in  the  nursery  garden.  This  is  but 
the  nursery  ^und,  from  whence  we  are  to  l)e 
transplanted  mto  the  great  forest  of  God's  eternal 
universe.  — Robertson^  1816-1853. 

(3282.)  The  one  thing  which  saves  this  life  from 
being  contemptible  is  the  thought  of  another.  The 
more  profoundly  we  feel  the  reality  of  the  great 
eternity  whither  we  are  being  drawn,  the  greater  do 
all  things  here  become.  They  are  made  less  in 
their  power  to  absorb  or  trouble,  but  they  are  made 
infinitely  greater  in  importance  as  preparations  for 
what  is  Deyond.  When  they  are  first  they  are 
small,  when  they  are  second  they  are  great.  When 
the  mist  lifts  and  shows  the  summits  of  the  "moun- 
tains of  God,"  the  nearer  lower  ranges,  which  we 
thought  the  highest,  dwindle  indeed,  but  gain  in 
sublimity  and  meaning  by  the  loftier  peaks  to  which 
tliey  lead  up.  Unless  men  and  women  live  for 
eternity  they  are  "merely  players,"  and  all  their 
busy  days  "like  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  tignifyin^  nothing,**  How  absurd, 
how  monotonous,  how  trivial  it  all  is,  all  this  fret 
and  fume,  all  these  dying  joys  and  only  less  fleeting 
pains,  all  this  mill-horse  round  of  work  which  we 
pace,  unless  we  are,  mill-horse  like,  driving  a  shaft 
that  goes  through  the  wail,  and  grinds  something 
that  tails  into  "  bags  that  wax  not  old  '*  on  the  other 
side.  The  true  Christian  faith  teaches  us  that  this 
is  the  workshop  where  God  makes  men,  and  the 
next  the  palace  where  He  shows  them.  All  here  is 
apprenticeship  and  tnuning.     It  is  of  no  more  value 


than  the  attitudes  into  which  gymnasts  throw  them- 
selves, but  as  a  discipline  most  precious.  The  end 
makes  the  means  important ;  and  if  we  believe  that 
God  is  preparing  us  for  immortal  life  with  Him  by 
all  our  YO'l^  ^^^  ^^  shall  do  it  with  a  will ; 
otherwise  we  may  well  be  languid  as  we  go  on  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  some  of  us  doing  the  same 
trivial  things,  and  getting  nothing  out  of  them  but 
food,  occupation  of  time,  and  a  mechanical  aptitude 
for  what  is  not  worth  doin^. 

It  is  the  horizon  that  gives  dignity  to  the  fore- 
ground ;  a  picture  without  sky  has  no  glory.  This 
present,  unless  we  see  gleaming  beyond  it  the 
eternal  calm  of  the  heavens  above  the  tossing  tree* 
tops  with  withering  leaves,  and  the  smoky  chimneys* 
is  a  poor  thing  for  our  eyes  to  gaze  at,  or  our  hearts 
to  love,  or  our  hands  to  toil4>n.  But  when  we  see 
that  all  paths  lead  to  heaven,  and  that  our  eternity 
is  affected  by  our  acts  in  time,  then  it  is  blessed  to 
gase,  it  is  possible  to  love  the  earthly  shadows  of 
the  nncreated  beauty,  it  b  worth  while  to  worlc 

— Maelaren, 

(3283.)  This  eternal  life  hangs  on  the  small  thread 
of  the  present  As  we  are  now,  so  sliall  we  be  for 
ever.  Eternal  life  is  a  synonym  for  character. 
"The  child, "  it  is  said,  "is the  father  of  the  man.'* 
This  has  a  more  solemn  and  awful — a  more  signifi- 
cant and  truthful  meaning  with  regard  to  a  world 
to  come.  The  childhood  of  time  will  determine  the 
manhood  of  eternity.  The  passing  moments  of  the 
present  will  colour  the  infinite  future.  Life  in  this 
world  is  the  cartoon — the  dim  shadowy  outline — 
which  will  be  filled  up  and  embodied  in  the  life 
lieresfter.  — Macduff', 

(3284.)  Men  are  seeking  for  only  this  life.  A 
short  life  it  is,  and  exceedingly  imperfect  and  rudi- 
mentary, at  best.  It  is  like  a  road,  which  is  good 
for  travelling,  but  poor  for  sleeping.  This  world  is 
magnificent  for  strangers  and  pilgrims,  but  miserable 
for  residents.  I1ie  very  moment  a  man  carries  hira« 
self  as  though  this  were  his  home,  and  begins  to 
build  as  though  he  would  live  here,  that  moment 
the  world  is  not  a  fit  place  for  a  temporary  residence 
for  him.  It  is  only  when  a  man  considers  this 
world  as  a  school-house,  and  not  a  dwelling,  that 
it  will  serve  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve. 
The  academy  is  not  a  place  to  live  in.  We  go  into 
it  that  in  due  time  we  may  come  out  prepared  for  a 
higher  sphere.  What  the  anvil  and  the  blacksmith's 
shop  are  to  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  that  this 
world  and  its  instrumentalities  are  to  us.  We  are 
forged  here  to  be  used  hereafter.  We  are  to  re- 
ceive our  perfect  selves,  and  to  come  to  the  fruition 
of  ourselves,  only  when  God  shall  open  the  door  of 
this  world,  and  let  us  out.  We  are  like  a  ship  that, 
being  built,  lies  high  and  dry,  and  whose  sea-going 
qualities  cannot  be  known  tUl  she  is  launched  upon 
the  ocean.  We  do  not  know  our  own  powers. 
When  at  death  we  are  launched  upon  the  sea  of 
eternal  life,  then  we  shall  know  wtiat  we  are. 

^BeeckiTm 

(3285.)  A  man  who  makes  calculation  and  pro- 
vision lor  this  life  only,  is  like  the  sea  captain  who^ 
starting  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  lays  in  provisions 
sufficient  to  last  him  only  until  he  gets  safe  past  th« 
lighthouse,  and  out  into  the  open  sea. 

— Beecher 
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<3l9&)  Man  Is  a  creature  of  two  worlds^  In  thU 
workl  he  U  at  his  least  estate.  There  be  planU 
that  require  two  summets  to  grow  in.  They  make 
their  root  in  the  first  one.  They  omlce  their  blossom 
in  the  second.  And  no  man  can  wisely  treat  such 
a  plant  as  that,  who  treats  it  only  for  one  summer. 
The  hollyhock  is  a  familiar  instance.  If  you  plant 
the  seed  now,  no  amount  of  nourishment  shall 
drive  it  forward  to  blossom  before  the  frost  over- 
takes it.  You  have  leaves  the  first  season,  and 
that  is  alL  But  if  you  carry  it  through  the  winter, 
knowing  its  double  nature,  nourishing  it  and  streng- 
thening it,  and  planting  it  again  in  the  coming 
spring,  you  shall  see  it  Hit  up  its  gorgeous  spire, 
stately  and  glowing,  among  tne  DobleBt  objects  of 
beauty  in  the  ganlen. 

Man  is  a  creature  that  grows  by  leaf  and  root  in 
this  life  only  ;  and  he  that  has  an  ideal  of  life  that 
encompasses  only  this  life,  lives  only  for  leaves.  No 
man  lives  for  blossoms  that  difes  not  take  in  two 
lives,  and  that  has  not  in  his  ideal,  therefore,  not 
only  the  elements  that  give  respectability  and  stand- 
ing here,  but  the  elements  that  give  dignity,  and 
power,  and  spiritual  purity  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  — Beecher, 

(3387.)  You  have  seen  the  tiny  blossom  of  the 
fruit-tree  opening  in  early  spring.  After  basking  a 
few  days  in  the  sun,  it  fades  and  falls.  A  germ  is 
left  Itehind  on  the  branch,  but  it  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible among  the  leaves.  It  is  a  green  niicroncopic 
speck  that  can  scarcely  be  felt  between  your  fingers. 
If  a  hungry  man  should  pluck  and  eat  it,  the  morsel 
would  not  satisfy.  Although  he  dreams  of  eating, 
when  he  awakes  his  soul  is  empty.  The  germ,  as 
to  present  use,  is  a  sapless,  tasteless  nothing. 
Grasped  now  as  an  object  and  end,  it  is  the  most 
worthless  of  all  things ;  but  left  and  cherished  as 
(he  germ  of  fruit,  it  is  most  precious.  According 
as  it  fades  or  thrives  will  the  husbandman  have  joy 
or  sorrow  in  the  harvest 

This  life  is  the  bud  of  eternity ;  if  it  is  plucked 
and  used  as  the  portion  of  a  soul,  that  soul  will  be 
empty  now,  and  empty  for  ever.  If  the  husband- 
man should  gather  all  the  germs  green,  while  they 
are  tiny,  tasteless  atoms  hidden  among  the  leaves^ 
he  would  be  disappointed  at  the  time,  and  destitute 
at  lasil  He  would  gather  worthless  things  in  spring, 
and  have  nothing  to  gather  in  harvest.  I'his  li(e, 
taken  and  used  as  the  portion  of  an  immortal  t>eing, 
is  green  ami  sour  and  hurtful.  If  you  pluck  it  at 
this  stage,  you  will  taste  no  real  sweetness  at  the 
time,  and  possess  no  ripened  store  at  last  But 
while  the  present  world  thus  abused  is  worthless, 
rightly  used  it  is  beyond  all  price.  Here  is  generated, 
cherished,  ripened,  the  life  that  will  never  die. 

18.  Reviewed. 

(3288.)  In  the  years  that  are  past,  what  have  we 
done  for  God  ?  We  have  had  many,  daily,  in- 
numerable, opportunities  of  serving  Him,  speaking 
for  Him,  working  for  Him,  not  sparing  ourselves  for 
Him  who  spared  not  His  own  Son  for  us.  Vet, 
how  little  have  we  attempted ;  and  how  much  less 
have  we  done  in  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  words. 
Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
business  ?  In  the  golden  sheaves  of  harvests  the 
soil,  grateful  for  favours,  retams  to  the  husband- 
man all  that  it  gets ;  and  by  the  mouths  of  its  ten 
thousand  rivers  the  earth  gives  back  her  treasures 
to  the  sea — ^and  hence  the  sea  is  always  full.     But 


how  poor  the  return  we  have  made  to  God  I  Thoc 
is  DO  moor  in  our  country  so  barren  as  our  hearts. 
They  drink  up  God's  blessings  as  the  sands  of  the 
Sahara  heaven's  rain.  Nor  is  it  but  here  and  there 
that  our  life  shows  any  green  spots  with  verdure  to 
refresh  the  eye,  and  call  for  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  apostle,  '*  By  grace  I  am  what  I 
am," — by  the  grace  of  God  I  have  done  what  I 
have  done  1  Alas,  how  few  are  the  days,  how  few 
the  deeds  of  the  past,  that  will  be  remembered 
with  any  comfort  on  a  death-bed  !  It  is  impossible 
even  now  to  review  our  lives  without  feeling  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  us  out  of  Christ ;  and  that  tlte 
best  and  the  busiest  have  been  unprofitable  servants. 

^-Guthrie, 

(3289. )  Our  Saviour's  whole  life,  which,  if  written 
fully  out,  John  says,  would  fill  so  many  volumes 
that  the  world  would  not  be  able  to  contain  them, 
is  told  in  this  one,  brief  sentence,  "  He  went  abont 
doing  good."  In  this  work  He  lived  ;  for  this  end 
He  died.  This  drew  Him  down  from  the  skies; 
"doing  good  '*  was  "the  joy  set  before  Him,"  for 
which  He  wore  the  thorny  crown,  and  bore  His 
heavy  cross.  And  mark  this,  that  none  are  His 
but  those  that  are  baptized  with  this  baptism  ;— 
not  you,  '*  unless  the  same  mind  is  in  you  that  was 
in  Jesus  ChrisL  " 

Suppose,  then,  that  our  blessed  Loid,  sitting 
down  on  Olivet  to  review  the  years  of  His  busy 
life,  had  looked  on  all  the  works  which  His  hands 
had  wrought, — what  a  crowd,  a  long  procession 
of  miracles  and  mercies  had  passed  ^fore  Him  1 
How  many  sinners  warned  I  now  many  mourners 
comforted  1  how  many  friends  and  neighbours 
counselled  I  how  many  griefs  healed !  how  many 
sufferers  relieved  1  what  busy  days,  what  blessed 
hours !  His  presence  carrying  sunbeams  into 
darkened  homes  1  mercies  springing  up  like  flowers 
all  along  His  path  from  the  cradle  to  the  gravel 
With  what  trutn  and  beauty  might  He  have  applied 
to  Himself  the  words  of  the  patriarch:  "When 
the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when 
the  eye  saw  me,  ^t  gave  witness  of  me ;  because  I 
delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the  fatherless,  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of 
him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me  :  and 
I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.'*  True 
of  job,  how  much  more  true  are  these  words  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  t  He  came  in  the  form  of  a  servant ; 
and  living,  not  to  Himself,  it  was  His  meat  and 
drink  to  do  His  Father's  will.  In  that.  He  haih 
set  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps. 
And  such  an  example  1  I  believe  there  were  more 
good  works  crowded  into  one  single  day  of  Christ's 
fife,  than  you  will  find  spread  over  the  liie-long 
history  of  any  Christian. 

Trying  our  piety  by  this  test,  what  testimony 
does  our  past  life  bear  to  its  character  ?  Ages  ago^ 
two  strangers  belonging  to  other  spheres  alighted 
on  our  world ;  and  both  have  left  their  footprints 
behind  them.  The  poles  are  not  so  wide  asunder 
as  were  their  purposes.  Rising  on  the  smoke  of 
the  pit,  Satan  came  from  hell  to  ruin  it ;  descecd* 
ing  with  a  train  of  angels  from  the  skies,  Jesus  came 
from  heaven  to  save  iL  Each  had  his  mission; 
and  each  performed  it.  We  also  have  ours ;  and 
looking  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  passed  our 
lives,  to  which  of  the  two  do  we  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance?  What  have  we  been  doing,  what 
have  we  done  in  years  gone  by  1    Creeping  like  a 
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•erpent  into  some  happy  Eden,  have  we  tempted 
others  to  their  fall  ?  or,  Christ-like,  have  we  sought 
to  raise  the  fallen?  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
/ruits.  Judge  ye.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  if, 
tempting  others  to  sin,  you  have  played  the  devil's 
part  1  i^appv  those  who^  at  however  great  a 
distance,  and  m  however  imperfect  a  manner,  have 
attempted  to  follow  Christ  1  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,"  shall  reward  the  pains,  and 
crown  the  prayers^  that  sought  to  raise  the  fallen 
and  save  tbie  lost.  ^-CtUhru, 

(329a)  "What  a  mercy  for  me  that  I  have 
lasted  so  long,"  said  the  Old  Quill  Pen  00  the 
shelf,  to  itself.  "  I  have  lasted  as  long  as  any 
working  Quill  might  reasonably  expect  with  daily 
writing,  and  all  the  cutting,  paring,  and  nibbing 
to  which  Pens  are  commonly  subjected.  TIiom 
attacks  of  the  Knife,  of  course,  served  to  shorten  my 
existence,  but  no  doubt  improved  me  when  I 
needed  mending.  So^  it  seems  that  those  who 
used  me,  also  took  an  interest  in  my  well*being  and 
work.  1  am  only  a  poor  Old  Stump  now  I  but 
^  though  laid  aside,  let  me  humbly  hope  that  my 
writings  have  done  some  good ;  which,  of  course, 
was  the  object  intended  when  I  was  first  made  into 
a  Pen,  and  is  a  comfort  to  my  thoughts  now  that  1 
•an  wtiie  no  longer."  — BmotUn* 

Vk  ThaaftarreTslmtlonofltiYtsults. 

1 5291.)  All  development  of  the  soul  toward 
character  takes  place  little  by  little.  To-day  in  one 
direction,  to-morrow  in  another ;  to^iay  by  one 
instrunu ntality,  to-morrow  by  another;  and  what 
the  who'e  of  these  accumulating  parts  and  results  is 
to  be  doth  not  yet  appear,  it  is  an  invisible  pro* 
oess.  It  is  a  growth  by  parts  toward  a  whole ;  but 
a  growth  which  to  the  end  of  this  life  will  still 
temain  fragmentary. 

*  Look  upon  some  building  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. All  round  about  it  are  stones  disconnected, 
llie  architect  knows  for  what  they  were  cut,  but 
you  do  noL  Whether  it  is  cornice  or  window-cap, 
whether  it  is  top  of  this  column  or  of  that,  you  do 
not  know.  Vast  timbers,  in  the  framer's  mind 
fitted  for  their  places,  and  brought  together  here, 
give  to  your  eye  no  indication  of  their  function  or 
their  position.  They  lie  around  in  their  several 
heaps.  As  the  workmen  hoist  them  to  their  places, 
some  order  seems  to  begin.  Yet  it  doth  not  appear 
what  the  whole  is  to  be ;  nor  will  the  beauty  and 
fiEumess  of  the  whole  appear  until  it  is  completed. 
And  what  a  building  is  whose  materials  are  gathered 
and  gathering  ready  for  construction,  that  is  man 
in  this  world — a  creature  whose  parts  are  yet  under 
the  hammer.  Tiiis  virtue,  that  grace ;  tiiis  self- 
denial,  that  restriction  ;  this  courage,  that  patience ; 
this  faith,  that  love ;  this  sentiment,  that  affection 
— «11  these  varied  elements,  touched  now  by  one 
instrument,  and  now  by  another,  form,  little  by 
little,  but  never  shaped  into  a  whole  in  this  world, 
that  structure  which  it  to  rise  into  peifectness  in 
the  other  life.  ~-^£eecher. 

(3392.)  If  yon  go  into  the  great  manufactories  at 
LoweU  and  Lawrence,  that  which  you  see  is  that 
which  you  never  see  elsewhere;  and  that  which 
you  see  elsewhere  is  what  you  almost  never  see 
there.  You  see  there,  not  colours,  but  dirty  dve- 
vats;  wool  rather  than  thread,  or  thread  rather 


than  fabrics.  Instead  of  seeing  rolls  of  finished 
carpeting  or  cloth,  you  hear  the  rattling  of  looms, 
spinning-jennies,  and  other  machinery,  lliese 
things,  which  absorb  your  attention,  you  leave 
behind  yoii,  when  you  ^o  out;  whereas  it  is  in 
New  York,  in  London,  m  the  great  commercial 
mart,  that  you  see  the  fabric  which  is  produced  bj 
them. 

Now,  this  world  is  a  |jeat  rattling  manufactory, 
and  all  these  physical  thmgs  are  but  the  stationary 
engines  and  looms.  These  are  the  things  that  men 
never  carry  with  them  from  this  world.  And  yet, 
how  important  they  are !  Our  life,  as  it  were^  is 
placed  in  a  loom,  and  woven  by  these  things.  It 
rolls  up,  and  is  hidden  as  fast  as  it  is  woven  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  loom  only  when  we 
leave  this  world.  We  shall  see  the  pattern  of  it 
only  when  wa  abandon  the  things  which  act  upon 
us  here.  ^^Beecher, 

(3393.)  Every  thought  and  feeling  is  a  painting 
stroke,  in  the  darkness,  of  our  likeness  that  is  to 
be;  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  chamber,  which 
we  are  frescoing  with  colours  that  do  not  appeal 
while  being'  laid  on  wet,  but  which  will  shine  torth 
afterwards,  when  finished  and  dry. 

Like  those  airy  sprites  in  fairy  tales  who  rear  the 
building  through  the  night,  unseen  in  the  process, 
but  clear  and  distinct  in  the  morning's  completion, 
so  years,  and  hours,  and  moments  are  silently  rea^ 
iiig,  in  this  world's  darkness,  a  soul-structure  whoso 
proportions  the  sunlight  of  eternity  shall  reveaL 

^Btidur* 


LORD'S  SUPPER.    THE 
1.  Varlonsly  estimated  by  Ohrlftlan  mta. 

(3294. )  All  men  speak  honourable  things  of  the 
sacrament,  except  wicked  persons  and  the  scomers 
of  religion  ;  and  though  of  several  persons,  like  the 
beholders  of  a  dove  walking  in  the  sun,  as  they 
stand  in  several  aspects  and  distances,  some  see  red 
and  others  purple,  and  yet  some  perceive  nothing 
but  green,  but  all  allow  and  Itive  the  beauties ;  so 
do  the  several  forms  of  Christians,  according  aa 
they  are  instructed  by  their  first  teachers,  or  ueir 
own  experience,  conducted  by  their  fancy,  and 
proper  principle,  look  upon  these  glorious  mys- 
steries,  some  as  virtually  containing  the  reward  of 
ot}edience;  some  as  solemnities  of  thanksgiving, 
and  records  of  blessings  ;  some  as  the  objective  in* 
crease  of  faith  ;  others  as  the  sacramental  participa* 
tions  of  Christ ;  others  as  the  acts  and  intitruments 
of  natural  union  ;  yet  all  affirm  some  great  things  or 
other  of  it,  and  bv  their  differences  confess  the  im- 
mensity and  the  glory.  For  t  hus  manna  represented 
to  every  man  tlie  taste  that  himself  did  like ;  but  it 
had  in  its  own  potentiality  all  those  tastes  and  dis« 
positions  eminently  and  altogether  ;  it  could  speak 
of  great  and  many  excellences,  and  all  confessed 
it  to  be  enough,  and  to  be  the  food  of  angels ; 
so  ii  is  here,  it  is  that  to  every  man's  faith,  which 
his  faith  wisely  apprehends  ;  and  though  there  are 
some  of  little  faitn,  and  such  receive  but  a  le.^s  pro- 
portion of  nourishment,  yet  by  the  very  use  of  this 
sacrament,  the  appetite  will  increase,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions grow  greater,  and  the  faith  will  be 
inori»  confident  and  instructed  ;  and  then  we  shall 
see  more  and  feel  more.  — SalUr. 
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%,  Itadeilgn. 

(3295.)  Christ  hat  not  instituted  this  sacrament 
for  a  fashion  in  His  Church,  to  touch,  and  feel,  and 
■ee,  as  we  gaze  upon  pictures  in  the  windows.  But 
as  the  woman  who  had  the  bloody  issue,  touching 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  drew  virtue  from 
Christ  Himself,  because  she  believed ;  so  Christ 
would  that  we,  touching  these  signs,  should  draw 
virtue  from  Himself,  tluit  is,  all  the  graces  which 
/hese  signs  represent 

^Hetuy  Smithy  1560- 1 591. 

(33961)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  memorative,  and  so 
it  has  the  nature  and  use  of  a  pledge  or  token  of 
love,  left  by  a  dying  to  a  dear  surviving  friend.  It  is 
like  a  ring  plucked  off  from  Christ's  iin<;er,  or  a 
bracelet  from  His  arm,  or  rather  His  picture  from 
His  breast,  delivered  to  us  with  such  words  as 
these  :  **  As  oft  as  you  look  ofi  this,  remember  Me; 
let  this  help  to  keep  Me  alive  in  your  remembrance 
when  I  am  gone,  and  out  of  sight. 

— Fiavel^  1627-1691. 

(3297.)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  designed  or 
adapted  to  be  a  converting  ofdinance.  A  man  sits 
down  at  the  table  of  communion.  What  is  the  de- 
sign of  it?  Is  it  that  he  may  be  converted  ?  Was 
Judas  converted  at  that  table  ?  This  is  not  its  de- 
sign. It  is  solely  to  commemorate  what  Christ  has 
doae,  and  to  bring  impressively  before  the  mind  the 
great  events  of  His  death.  '*  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  Me,*'  is  the  command,  and  this  implies 
that  there  is  already  such  an  attachment  to  Him  as 
to  make  such  a  commemoration  proper.  Do  we 
institute  memorials  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
attachment  to  those  whom  we  despise,  or  hate  ?  Is 
not  the  very  object  of  a  jnemento  |o  recall  the 
image  of  one  whom  we  love ;  to  deepen  attachment, 
to  bind  us  more  strongly  to  him  or  to  his 
memory  ?  The  ring  which  we  wear  on  the  finger, 
or  the  hair  of  a  friend  that  we  preserve  iir  a  locket, 
is  not  to  create  love  for  that  friend,  but  it  is  to 
•    bring  it  to  remembrance  and  to  perpetuate  it 

— Barnes^  1798-18701. 
8.  lU  lymboUanL 

(3298.)  Now,  if  you  ask  me  why  Christ  called 
the  sign  by  the  name  of  the  thing  itself?  I  ask 
thee  again,  Mayest  thou  say,  when  thou  seest  the 
picture  of  the  Queen,  "This  is  the  Queen?"  or 
when  thou  seest  the  picture  of  a  lion,  '*  This  is  a 
lion  ? ''  And  may  not  Cl)ri<^t  say  when  He  sees  a 
thing  like  His  bodv,  "This  is  my  body?"  .  .  • 
The  reason  why  the  signs  have  the  names  of  the 
things  is  to  strike  a  drep  reverence  in  us  to  receive 
this  sacrament  of  Christ  reverently  and  holily,  as  if 
that  Christ  were  there  present  in  body  and  blood 
Himself.  — JJenry  Smithy  1560-1591. 

(3299.)  What,  then,  is  there  nothing  in  the  sacra- 
ment but  bread  and  wine,  like  a  hungiy  nunchion  ? 
Nay,  we  say  not  that  the  sacrament  is  nothing  but  a 
base  sign,  or  that  you  receive  nothing  no  more  than 
you  see.  For  Christ  saith  that  it  is  His  body. 
And  Paul  says  that  it  is  the  communion  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood.  Therefore  there  is  more  in  sacra- 
mental bread  than  in  common  bread.  Though  the 
nature  b  not  changed,  the  use  is  changed.  It  does 
not  only  nourish  the  body  as  it  did  before,  but  also 
it  brings  a  bread  with  which  it  nouri>hes  the  suul. 
For  as  sure  as  we  receive  bread,  so  sure  we  receive 
Christ ;  not  only  the  benefits  of  Christ,  but  Christ, 


although  not  in  a  Popish  manner.  Yet  we  are  90 
formed  and  united  unto  Him,  even  as  though  w« 
were  but  one  body  with  Him. 

As  the  spouse  does  not  marry  with  the  lands  and 
goods,  but  with  the  man  himself,  and  being  par- 
taken of  him,  is  made  partaken  of  them ;  so  the 
faithful  do  not  only  marry  with  Christ's  benefits, 
but  with  Christ  Himself;  and  being  made  partakers 
of  Him,  they  are  made  partakers  of  His  benefits. 
For  Christ  may  not  in  any  wise  be  divided  from 
His  benefits,  no  more  than  the  sun  from  its  light 

It  is  said,  the  Father  gave  us  His  Son  (Rom. 
viii.  32),  and  so  the  Son  gives  us  Himself.  For  as 
the  bread  is  a  sign  of  His  body,  so  the  giving  of  the 
bread  is  a  sign  of  the  giving  of  His  body.  Thus 
He  lies  before  us  like  a  pelican,  which  letteth  her 
young  ones  suck  her  blood,  so  that  we  may  say,  the 
Lord  invited  us  to  supper,  and  He  Himself  was  oui 
meat 

But  if  you  ask,  "How  is  this?"  I  mnst  answer, 
"  It  is  a  mystery."  But  if  I  could  tell  it,  it  would 
be  no  mystery.  Yet,  as  it  is  said,  when  three  men 
walked  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  "  One  like  unto 
the  Son  of  God  walked  amongst  them  '*  (Dan.  iii. 
25),  so,  when  the  faithful  receive  the  bread  and 
wine,  One  like  unto  the  Son  of  God  seems  to  come 
unto  them,  which  fills  them  with  peace,  and  joy, 
and  grace,  that  they  marvel  what  it  was  that  they 
received  besides  bread  and  wine. 

For  example,  thou  makest  a  bai]gain  with  thy 
neighbour  for  house  or  land,  and  reoeivest  in  earnest 
a  piece  of  gold.  That  which  thou  receivest  is  but  a 
piece  of  gold  ;  but  now  it  is  a  sign  of  thy  bargain, 
and  if  thou  keep  not  touch  with  him,  haply  it  will 
clasp  thee  for  all  that  thou  art  worth.  So,  that 
which  thou  receivest  is  bread,  but  this  bread  is  a 
sign  of  another  matter,  which  passeth  bread. 

//^wry  Umilk^  1 560-1 591. 

(.>300-)  For  the  signs  to  be  turned  into  the  thing 
signified,  is  utterly  against  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  makes  it  no  sacrament,  for  there  is  no 
sign.  For  every  sacrament  doth  consist  of  a  sign, 
and  a  thing  signified.  The  sign  is  ever  an 
earthly  thing,  and  that  which  is  signified  is  a 
heavenly  thing.  This  shall  appear  in  aJl  examples  : 
as,  in  Paradise  there  was  a  very  tree  for  the  sign, 
and  Christ  the  thing  signified  by  it  In  Circumci- 
sion there  was  a  cutting  off  01  the  skin,  and  the 
cutting  off  of  sin.  In  the  Passover  there  was  a  lamb, 
and  Christ.  In  the  Sabbath  there  was  a  day  of  rest, 
and  eternal  rest.  In  the  Sacrifices  there  was  an 
offering  of  some  beasts,  and  the  offering  of  Christ 
In  the  Sanctuary  there  was  the  holy  place,  and 
heaven.  In  the  Propitiatory  there  was  the  golden 
covering,  and  Christ  our  cover.  In  the  Wilderness 
there  was  a  rock  yielding  water,  and  Christ  yielding 
His  blood.  In  the  Apparition  there  was  a  dove, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  Manna  there  was 
bread,  and  Christ  In  Baptism  there  is  very  water 
which  washes  us,  and  Christ's  blood  washing  us. 
So  in  the  Supper  of  Christ  there  is  very  bread  and 
wine  for  th^  sign,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
for  the  thing  signified,  or  else  this  sacrament  is 
against  the  nature  of  all  other  sacnuntents. 

"-ffmty  Smitkt  1560-1591. 

(3301.)  Like  as,  when  a  nobleman  delivereth  a 
letter  of  annuity  to  any  one  of  his  servants  he  saith 
he  giveth  him  an  annuity  often  pounds,  no  man  is  so 
simple  to  think  that  the  letter  is  the  money  itself. 
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bnt  an  assurance,  si^n,  or  gage,  of  such  a  sum  of 
money,  in  such  sort  that,  having  such  a  letter,  he  is 
fully  assured  of  the  money.  Eveiy  man  doth  well 
know  that  the  sicns  have  the  names  of  the  things 
which  they  signify ;  after  this  manner  of  speech, 
also,  an  amba^ador  of  a  prince,  being  demanded  of 
the  authority  he  hath  received  of  his  lord  to  deal  in 
such  or  such  a  matter,  is  wont  to  ^ow  forth  his 
letters  of  commission,  and  to  say,  "  Here  is  my 
authority,"  albeit  that  the  letters  are  not  the  power 
itself,  but  only  the  testimony  of  the  same  :  even  so 
the  bread  and  the  wine  are  the  remission  of  sins,  or 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ — to  wit,  they  are  as 
seals  and  letters,  whereby  we  are  assured  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  and  His  blnod  shed, 
have  purchased  unto  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
eternal  life.  ^Cawdray^  1609. 

(3302.)  Nothing  b  more  common  in  all  languag*^ 
than  to  give  the  name  of  the  thing  signified  to  the  i 
sign :  as  the  delivery  of  a  deed  or  writing  under 
hand  and  seal  is  called  a  conveyance,  or  making 
over  such  an  estate,  and  it  is  really  so ;  not  the 
delivery  of  mere  wax  and  parchment,  but  the  con- 
veyance of  a  real  estate,  as  truly  and  really,  to  all 
effects  and  purposes  of  law,  as  if  the  very  material 
bouses  and  lands  themselves  could  be  and  were 
actually  delivered  into  my  hands :  in  like  manner 
the  names  of  things  themselves  made  over  to  us  in 
the  new  covenant  of  the  gospel  between  God  and 
man,  are  given  to  be  signs  or  seals  of  that  covenant. 

^TiUotson^  1630-1694. 

(3303)  In  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  we  are  called  to  a  familiar  converse  with 
G(xl :  He  there  appeareth  to  us  by  a  wonderful  con- 
descension in  the  representing  communicating  signs 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  His  Son,  in  which  He  haih 
most  Conspicuously  revealed  His  love  and  goodness 
to  believers  :  there  Christ  Himself  with  His  cove- 
nant-giits  are  all  delivered  to  us  by  these  investing 
signs  of  His  own  institution  ;  even  as  knighthood  is 

fiven  by  a  sword,  and  as  a  house  is  delivered  by  a 
ey,  or  land  by  a  twig  and  turf.  Nowhere  is  God 
so  near  to  man  as  in  Jesus  Christ :  and  nowhere  is 
Christ  so  familiarly  represented  to  us  as  in  this  holy 
sacramenu  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

i.  In  wliat  Mma  the  oleniMiti  are  laered. 

(3304.)  An  instrument  or  conveyance  of  lands 
from  one  party  to  another,  being  fairly  engrossed 
on  parchment,  with  wax  fastened  unto  it,  is  no 
more  than  ordinary  parchment  and  wax  :  but  when 
it  comes  once  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  use 
of  the  party  concerned,  then  it  is  changed  into 
another  quality,  and  made  a  matter  of  high  concern- 
ment Thus,  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are 
the  same  in  substance  with  the  other  bread  and 
wine,  before  and  after  the  administration  is  past : 
the  same  in  quality — the  bread  dry,  the  wine  moist : 
the  same  in  nature— the  bread  to  support,  the  wine 
to  comfort  the  heart  of  man;  but  being  once, 
separated  (not  by  any  q>ells  or  signing  with  the 
•ign  of  the  cross,  not  by  any  Popish,  carnal,  sensual 
transabstantiation,  nor  any  Lutheran  oonsubstantia- 
tion)  from  a  common  to  a  holy  me,  when  Christ's 
name  is  set  on  them  in  regard  of  institution,  oon- 
■ccration,  operation,  and  blessing  attending  on 
them,  then  they  become  Christ's  bread  and  God's 
wine,  and  the  tables  God's  tablet  too— not  the 
bread  of  the  butteiy*  but  of  the  Siuictuaiy ;  not  the 


wine  of  the  grape,  but  of  the  Vine  Christ  Jesus, 
sealing  unto  us  the  pardon  and  remission  of  our 
sins  :  so  that  in  the  right  receiving  thereof  we  must 
make  it  a  work,  not  dentis^  but  mttUu-^noX  so  much 
to  look  on  the  elements  what  they  are,  but  what 
they  signify ;  look  through  the  bush  and  see  God, 
through  the  Sacrament  and  see  Christ  Jesus,  to 
oar  comfort.  — /f^/iM,  1652. 

0.  The  beneflu  of  a  btilevlni:  reception  of  it. 

(3305.)  As  a  sick  man  feels  no  comfort  or 
nourishment  when  he  eateth  meat,  and  yet  it  pre- 
serveth  his  life :  so  the  weak  Christian,  though  he 
feel  himself  not  nourished  at  the  Sacrament  by 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  yet  he  shall  see  in  time 
that  his  soul  shall  be  preserved  thereby  unto  ever* 
lasting  life. 

As  a  man,  looking  steadfastly  on  a  dial,  cannot 
perceive  the  shadow  move  at  all,  yet,  viewing  it 
after  a  while,  he  shall  perceive  that  it  bath  moved  : 
so,  in  hearing  of  the  Word,  but  especially  in  the 
receiving  of  tne  Lord's  Supper,  a  man  may  judge 
even  his  own  faith,  and  other  graces  of  God,  to  be 
little  or  nothing  increased,  neither  can  he  perceive 
the  motion  of  God's  Spirit  in  him  at  that  present, 
yet  by  the  fruits  and  effects  thereof,  he  shall  after- 
ward perceive  that  God's  Spirit  hath  by  little  and 
little  wrought  greater  faith  and  other  graces  in  him. 

— Cawdrayy  1609. 

(3306.)  The  covenant  of  grace,  founded  upon  this 
covenant  of  redemption,  is  sealed  in  the  sacrament } 
God  owns  His  standing  to  the  terms  of  it :  as  the 
right  of  a  house  is  made  over  by  the  delivery  of  the 
key,  and  the  right  of  land  translated  by  the  delivery 
of  a  turf;  whereby  He  gives  us  assurance  of  His 
reality,  and  a  strong  supp>ort  to  dUr  confidence  in 
Him.  Not  that  there  is  any  virtue  and  power  of 
sealing  in  the  elements  themselves,  no  more  thnn 
there  is  in  a  turf  to  give  an  infeofiment  in  a  parcel 
of  land ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  one  is  derived 
from  the  order  of  the  law,  so  the  confirming  power 
of  the  sacrament  is  derived  from  the  institution  of 
God  ;  as  the  oil  wherewith  kings  were  anointed  did 
not  of  itself  confer  upon  them  that  rmral  dignity, 
but  it  was  a  sign  of  the  investure  into  omce,  ordered 
by  divine  institution.  We  can  with  no  reason 
imagine  that  God  intended  them  as  naked  signs  or 
pictures,  to  please  our  eyes  with  the  image  of  them, 
to  represent  their  own  figure  to  our  eyes,  but  to 
confirm  something  to  our  understanding  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  them.  They 
convey  to  the  believing  receiver  what  they  represent, 
as  the  great  seal  of  a  prince,  fixed  to  the  parch- 
ment, does  the  pardon  of  the  rebel,  as  well  as  its 
own  figure.  Christ's  death,  and  the  grace  of  the 
covenant,  is  not  only  signified,  but  the  fruits  and 
merit  of  that  death  communicated  also. 

-^Chamock^  i62&-i68a 

(3307.)  Two  friends,  intimately  united,  lose  sight, 
in  some  sense,  of  the  difference  which  there  may  be 
between  their  respective  conditions.  This,  too,  is 
what  the  believer  experiences  at  the  Lord's  table. 
On  the  one  part,  though  there  must  ever  be  an 
immeasurable  abyss  between  God  and  us,  we  go  to 
Him  as  to  our  brother,  as  to  our  friend.  .  .  .  And 
on  the  other  part,  God  is  pleased  to  Uy  aside,  in 
condescension  to  oar  weakness,  if  the  expression  be 
lawful,  the  rays  of  His  divine  majesty,  with  whk:h 
the  eyet  of  BK>rtals  would  be  difded  into  blindnesa. 
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(33oS.)  It  wms  ^ry  tenderly  coniiderftte  fai  the 
Lord  to  leave  tomethinc  Tisible  and  tangible  where- 
by to  lift  US  ttp  to  the  InYtsible.  Just  at  in  prayer, 
while  the  ihut  door,  the  bowed  kneei,  the  articulate 
words  at  towardt  God«  have  no  efficacy,  bat  neverth^ 
ktt  are  a  help  to  at ;  to  the  Lord't  tapper  it  a  help 
at  once  to  our  faith  and  brotherhood*  It  drawt  at 
nearer  to  one  another — it  aidt  at  to  think  what 
heaven  it,  where  we  thall  *'  tit  down  with  Abraham, 
Itaac,  and  Jacob."  — Givmrt. 

%,  VottobeneclMltd. 

(3309.)  If  it  be  a  token  of  divine  goodnett  to 
appoint  it,  it  it  no  tign  of  our  estimation  of  divine 
goodnett  to  neglect  it.  He  that  valuet  the  kindnett 
of  hit  friend  will  accept  of  hit  invitation,  if  there  be 
not  tome  ttrong  impedimentt  in  the  way,  or  to 
much  familiarity  with  him,  that  hit  refutal  upon  a 
light  occasion  would  not  be  unlundly  taken.  Bat 
though  God  put  on  the  ditposition  of  a  friend  to  at, 
yet  ile  lotet  not  the  authority  of  a  tovereign  ;  and 
the  humble  familiarity  He  invitet  us  to,  duet  not 
diminish  the  condition  and  dutv  of  a  tubject  A 
tovereign  prince  would  not  take  it  well,  if  a  favourite 
thould  refuse  the  offered  honour  of  hit  table.  The 
viandt  of  God  are  not  to  be  slighted. 

^Chamock,  1628-1680. 

(33 lO')  He  hat  left  at  thit  dark  glatt,  wherein 
we  may  tee  His  face  till  He  return  with  a  full 
glory  ;  and  is  it  an  affection  to  Him  never  to  look 
upon  His  picture,  the  medal  of  Himself,  wherein 
He  has  engraven  the  tracks  of  His  dying  love  ;  all 
that  He  did,  all  that  He  purchased,  all  His  fulness, 
all  His  treasures,  wherein  we  may  behold  Him  as  a 
Redeemer  pouring  out  His  blood  lor  us,  as  a 
Sanciifier  pouring  His  blood  into  us,  as  a  Bene- 
factor opening  ills  enriching  treasures  to  us,  as  a 
Supplier  providing  for  all  our  wants  ?  How  can  we 
say  we  love  Him  if  we  do  not  mind  Him?  What 
value  have  we  for  Him,  if  He  be  not  in  our 
thoughts  ? 

Well,  but  we  may  remember  Christ  other  wayt 
without  this  ceremony  ?  We  may,  but  do  we  ? 
Do  you  frequently  ponder  upon  Him?  are  your 
thoughts  of  Him  edged  with  choice  and  ravishing 
affections  to  Him  ?  does  not  the  body  of  death 
hinder  you  from  thinking  of  the  Lord  of  Life  ?  But 
suppose  you  are  not  one  minute  forgetful  of  His 
love,  does  it  consist  with  your  professed  affection 
to  Him  to  choose  your  own  ways  of  remembering 
Him,  and  neglect  His  ?  Suppose  we  had  a  friend 
who  had  redeemed  us  from  the  galleys,  restored  us 
from  servitude,  redeemed  our  lives,  installed  us  in  a 
large  inheritance,  and  was  to  take  a  long  journey, 
promising  to  return  again,  leaving  wiih  us  his 
picture,  which  he  would  have  us  look  upon  at 
some  special  seasons,  and  express  in  that  method  a 
particular  mindfulness  of  him.  Though  we  could 
not  without  an  excusable  ingratitude  forget  him 
had  we  not  that  picture,  yet  it  were  but  an  un- 
worthy return  to  deny  the  observance  of  so  small 
an  order  to  a  friend  to  whom  we  owe  ourselves. 
Thit  it  all  the  picture  Christ  has  left  of  Himself; 
He  never  appointed  any  imsiges  or  crucifixes,  never 
imprinted  the  features  of  His  face  upon  Veronica's 
napkin.  Is  it  not  ingratitude  to  neglect  the  remem- 
brance of  Him  in  His  own  method,  when  He  might 
have  put  hard  conditions  upon  us ;  and  when  it  is 
not  a  mere  tight  of  Him,  but  a  tpiriiual  feast  with 
Him,  wherein  we  may  tuck  of  Hit  very  blood  into 


the  veint  of  oar  toolt,  at  well  at  the  wine  into 
thoteofourbodiet?       — Chamock^  1628-16&X 

(331 1.)  It  it  andeniable  that  at  tacramentt  art 
''generally  necestary  to  talvation,"  whoever  cod« 
tinuet  to  live  in  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  Lord't 
tapper  it  nnder  condemnation.  He  cannot  be 
Chritt't  ditciple,  for  he  deniet  Him  in  the  world. 
He  pretumptuoutly  breakt  one  of  God*t  command- 
mentt,  and  it  therefore  ipilty  at  a  transgressor  of 
the  whole  law.  But  it  u  not  merely  the  bare  re- 
fusal of  this  sacrament,  bnt  the  secret  ditpotition 
and  ttate  of  heart  which  tuch  a  neglect  discovert 
and  of  which  it  it  the  infallible  mark,  which  proves 
hit  pretention  to  religion  to  be  vain.  Take  the 
case  of  a  man  in  whom  the  prooett  of  inward  morti- 
fication is  going  on.  Thit  it  not  visible,  and  it 
altogether  hid  from  general  observation.  But  the 
black  and  livid  spots  on  the  limb  distinctly  mark 
the  fatal  disorder  within.  The  patient's  attention 
it  confined  to  the  part  which  it  affected,  and  he 
little  dreams  of  its  connection  with  the  work  of 
death  which  it  going  forwardt.  But  to  the  ex- 
perienced eye  the  fatal  procett  it  fully  disclosed  by 
that  little  tpot  of  livid  neth.  It  would  not  be  there 
if  mortification  was  not  present  To  the  continued 
and  resolute  refusal  to  sup  with  Christ,  though  to 
the  parly  himself  and  to  others,  it  may  appear  m 
venial  matter,  and  to  be  accounted  only  as  the  ne- 
glect of  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  yet,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  who  are  taught  of  God,  it  is 
indicative  of  a  fatally  disordered  state  of  the  hearts 
it  marks  the  universal  indisposition  to  assume  that 
sacred  badge  of  disripleship  and  separation  from  the 
world.  It  proves  the  disaffection  and  disloyalty  to 
Christ's  government  and  institutions  which  reigns 
within,  and  that  something  is  loved  and  cherished 
as  better  than  obedience  and  love  to  the  Saviour. 
For  in  the  case  under  consideration,  it  is  no  other 
than  an  indisposition  to  commit  ourselves  by  giving 
a  pledge  that  we  design  that  high  and  holy  walk  in 
life  which  belongs  to  Christ's  disciples.  We  would 
not  come  under  such  a  voke.  And  just  as  there 
would  be  no  living  marks  hi  the  case  supposed, 
where  there  was  no  mortification — ^so  there  would 
be  no  wilful  refusal  of  the  holy  supper,  were  the 
disposition  of  our  heart  in  a  sound  and  healthy  stale. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  process  of  death  is  going 
forwards.  — Salier, 

T.  Wlioaretopartikeoftlw 

(3312.)  This  sacrament  is  a  sacrament  of  nourish- 
ment, unrenewed  men  therefore  are  not  fit  for  it. 
They  are  dead  (Eph.  il  i) ;  and  what  has  a  dead 
man  to  do  with  a  feast  ?  Men  must  be  alive  before 
they  be  nourished.  It  it  eat,  drink.  The  princi- 
pal intent  it  not  to  eat  corporeally,  but  tpiritually  ; 
words  not  to  be  tpoken  to  a  dead  man.  Meat  and 
drink  may  be  put  into  a  dead  man't  mouth,  but  he 
can  swallow  down  neither  one  nor  other  in  a  vital 
way,  nor  concoct  either  of  them.  He  that  wants 
the  life  of  grace  can  make  no  use  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  grace ;  so  that  the  sacrament  is  at  be»t  but 
a  vain  thing  to  such.  But  besides,  the  Very  end  of 
the  sacrament  it  perverted,  when  the  richest  viandt 
are  taken  by  a  man  tpiritually  dead  ;  as  the  end  of 
bread,  which  is  to  nourish  the  body,  it  perverted, 
and  the  creature  abused  by  being  used  contrary  to 
the  end  of  it,  when  it  is  put  into  the  month  of  a  dead 
man  to  whom  it  can  be  no  advantage.  The  body 
of  Christ  conveys  strength  and  growUi  to  Hit  owa 
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^^ 


memben  only;  to  living  members,  not  to  dead. 
Ddd  branches  reoelTe  no  sap  from  the  vine. 

^Chamock^  i62S-i68a 

(33'3*)  '^^  sacrament  is  appointed  for  nourish- 
ment, and  that  supposes  life.  A  sacrament  docs 
not  suppose  the  efiect  which  it  was  instituted  to 
produce,  but  this  sacrament  supposes  grace  in  a 
participant.  And  indeed,  bread  and  wine  are  not 
ordered  to  enliven  a  dead  man,  bat  to  nourish  and 
maintain  life  in  a  living  man.  The  bellows  kindle 
not  the  wood,  but  suppose  the  fire  kindled  before. 
Tills  sacrament  is  instituted  as  a  part  of  refresh- 
ment, with  meat  and  drink ;  and  though  Christ, 
who  is  ^hibited  in  this  sacrament,  can  raise  a  dead 
man,  yet  He  is  offered  in  this  ordinance  for  pro- 
ducing such  effects  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  it.  He  is  offered  as  spiritual  food,  and 
spiritual  food  supposes  a  new  birth. 

-^Chamock,  i628-i68a 


(3314.)  I  see  plainly  by  anqnestionable  ex- 
perience, that  either  we  must  have  churches  with- 
out the  discipline  of  Christ,  and  be  rulers  without 
ruling  it ;  or  else  we  must  utterly  undo  our  people, 
body  and  soul  for  ever,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
desperate  state,  and  make  all  our  following  labours 
in  vain  to  multitudes  of  them  :  or  else  we  must  take 
another  course,  than  to  admit  our  parishes  to  adult 
church-membership,  as  was  formerly  done,  without 
preparation  and  fitness  for  such  a  state. 

And  yet  in  their  blindness,  gentlemen,  ministers, 
and  all  that  plead  for  common  church-membership, 
pretend  to  be  charitable  to  the  people's  souls,  when 
they  are  exercising  this  grievous  cruelty.  It  is  just 
as  if  in  mercy  to  the  schoolboys,  you  should  set 
them  that  cannot  read  English  in  the  highest  form, 
where  they  must  make  orations  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  else  be  whipped  :  would  they  thank  you  for  such 
advancement  ?  It  is  as  if  you  should  put  an  igno- 
rant, unexercised,  cowardly  soldier,  or  one  that  is 
but  learning  to  use  his  arms,  into  the  front  of  the 
battle,  for  his  honour  :  or  as  if  you  should  prefer  a 
pupil  to  be  a  tutor,  or  put  a  freshman  in  the  doctor's 
chair,  or  admit  a  newly- baptized  novice  to  be  a 
pastor  of  the  Church,  where  the  blood  of  the  people 
shall  be  reouired  at  his  hands ;  or  as  if  to  honour 
him,  you  snould  admit  any  common  mariner  to  the 
pilot's  place,  or  any  apothecary  to  play  the  phy- 
sician to  other  men's  rum,  and  his  own  shame.  If 
you  set  such  children  on  hotseback,  while  you 
pretend  their  good,  you  will  break  their  necks. 
Ko  man  is  safe  out  of  his  own  rank  and  place.  If 
the  husbandman  know  that  every  sort  of  plants  and 
grain,  must  have  their  proper  soil  and  season,  and 
the  gardener  knoweth  that  several  herbs  and 
flowers  must  be  variously  manured,  or  else  they 
will  not  proroer;  why  should  we  be  less  wise  in 
the  work  of  God?  As  country  schools  are  semi- 
naries to  the  academies,  so  the  catechumens  or 
expectants  is  the  seminary  to  the  Church,  and  the 
state  of  infant  church-membership  the  seminary  to 
the  state  of  the  adult,  into  which  they  must  be 
seasonably  and  solemnly  transplanted  when  they 
are  ripe  and  ready,  and  not  before.  Trulv  our 
mercilul  hastlings  do  but  yoke  untamed  bullocks, 
that  are  fitter  to  strive  and  tire  themselves  than  to 
plough ;  and  do  but  saddle  such  wild,  unbroken 
oolts  as  are  more  likely  to  break  their  own  and 
their  rider's  necks,  than  to  go  the  journey  which 
thqr  are  designed  for.    In  the  state  of  expectantSi 


these  men  may  profit  fa^  preparing  ordinances,  and 
the  season  may  come  when  they  may  fitly  be  trans- 
planted :  bnt  if  we  put  them  inter  fideUs^  that 
are  not  prepared  for  the  station,  we  bring  them 
voder  a  aisapline  which  will  exasperate  them,  and 
turn  them  to  be  malignant  enemies,  and  undo  them 
for  ever.  The  disposition  of  the  matter  must  go 
before  the  reception  of  the  form ;  for  indisposed 
matter  will  not  receive  iL  As  the  operation  fol- 
loweth  the  being  and  the  dbposition,  so. we  must 
employ  eveiy  person  and  thin^  in  such  operations 
only  as  their  being  and  qualihcation  is  capable  of 
and  suited  to.  A  due  placing  of  all  according  to 
their  qualifications  is  the  chief  part  of  our  govern* 
ment.  Misplace  but  one  wheel  in  your  watch, 
and  try  how  it  will  go.  If  any  person  or  thing  be 
not  good  in  his  own  place,  he  will  be  much  worse 
out  of  it,  !n  the  place  of  his  superior.  Fire  is  better 
in  the  chimney  than  in  your  bed,  or  upon  your 
table;  a  good  clerk  mav  make  but  a  sorry  cpun- 
sellor;  and  a  good  subject  may  make  but  an  ill 
magistrate  :  and  many  a  man  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
justice,  that  would  not  become  the  prince's  throne* 
If  yon  would  not  undo  men's  souls  by  a  discipline 
which  they  cannot  bear,  let  them  stay  in  tha 
semmaiy  of  expectants  till  they  are  ripe  for  it 

^'Baxter ^  1615-1691. 

(33 '50  '^6  profiting  of  our  people  will  be  much 
greater  in  their  own  p&ce,  when  those  that  are  not 
yet  fit  for  adult- membership  and  privileges  are 
kept  in  the  place  of  catechumens  or  expectants. 
Everything  doth  thrive  and  prosper  best  in  its  own 
place  :  if  you  tear  them  not  out  of  the  Church's 
womb,  till  they  are  ready  for  the  birth,  they  will 
prosper  there,  that  else  mav  perish.  Your  com 
will  oest  prosper  in  the  cold  earth,  where  it  seems 
to  be  dead  and  buried,  till  the  springing-time  shall 
come.  And  you  should  not  violently  unhose  the 
ears,  till  nature  put  them  forth.  The  first  digestion 
must  be  wrought  before  the  second,  and  nature  must 
have  time  allowed  it,  and  the  stomach  must  not 
too  hastily  let  go  the  food,  if  you  would  have  good 
sanguification  and  nutrition  follow.  Men  think 
they  do  a  great  kindness  to  grossly  ignorant  or  im- 
pious men  to  take  them  into  the  Church,  before 
they  are  capable  of  such  a  station  and  the  work  or 
privileges  thereto  belonging ;  but,  alas  !  they  do 
but  hurry  them  to  perdition,  by  thrusting  them  out 
of  the  state  where  they  might  have  thriven  in  pre- 
paration to  a  church-state,  into  a  state  which  will 
set  them  abundance  of  work  which  they  are  utterly 
unfit  for,  and  under  the  pretence  of  benefits  and 
privileges  will  occasion  abundance  of  aggravations 
of  their  sins.  A  boy  in  his  A,  B,  C,  will  learn 
better  in  his  own  place  among  his  fellows,  than  ia 
a  higher  form,  where  he  hath  work  set  him  which 
he  is  incapable  of  doing.    — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

•.  We  should  prepare  onnaiTW  to  reoelTe  It. 

(3316.)  Abraham,  when  he  went  to  sacrifice  nb 
son  on  Mount  Moriah,  seeing  the  place  afar  of( 
said  unto  the  youne  men  jhat  were  with  him, 
"Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the  lad 
will  go  vonder  and  worship."  He  knew  well 
enough,  that  if  they  had  gone  along  with  him,  they 
would  have  distracted  and  hindered  him  in  the 
sacrifice;  and  therefore,  when  he  saw  the  place 
afar  off,  he  prepared  himself,  and  bade  them  stay 
behind.  The  like  should  oar  care  be,  when  we 
should  receive  the  lacrament;  when  we  see  the  time 
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drmw  near,  we  should  set  aside  all  worldly  cares 
and  employments,  and  bid  them  wholly  stand  aside, 
and  sutler  them  not  only  not  to  go  to  the  Mount 
with  us,  but  not  to  go  into  our  secret  chambers 
with  ui,  but  shut  them  out  of  doors,  make  them 
dance  attendance  there,  that  we  may  perlorm  the 
duly  with  more  comfort  and  freedom. 

---Dyke,  1644. 

(3317.)  We  must  not  only  examine  whether  we 
have  a  wedding-garment,  but  also  wliether  it  be  well 
kept  and  brushed  ;  whether  no  moths  be  got  into  it, 
'no  new  spots  dashed  upon  it  A  rich  robe  may  be 
sometimes  so  besmeared  and  daubed  with  mire, 
that  none  of  the  gold  lace  upon  it  may  be  visible, 
till  cleansed.  Graces  are  to  be  purified,  as  well  as 
tins  purged  out ;  grace,  as  well  as  metal,  for  want 
of  rubbing  and  exercise,  will  gather  dust. 

—CAantcck,  i62S-i68a 

t.  Tlie  itn  of  not  dlBoernlng  the  Lord's  body. 

(3318.)  Like  as,  if  a  rebellious  subject  should  no 
more  regard  his  prince's  seal  than  other  common 
wax,  or  have  it  in  no  greater  reverence  than  the 
seal  of  some  private  man,  it  might  rightly  be  said 
that  he  maketh  no  difference  of  his  prince  s  person 
— that  is  to  say,  that  he  doth  no  more  esteem  him 
than  he  doth  other  men,  yet  it  needeth  not  that  the 
king's  person  be  there  really  present :  so,  when  we 
come  to  the  Lord's  table,  if  we  take  irreverently  the 
mystical  bread  and  wine  as  other  common  meats 
appointed  for  the  belly,  then  mak6  we  no  diffe- 
rence of  the  Lord's  body ;  we  do  not  esteem  the 
worthiness,  price,  and  virtue  of  it,  which  in  the 
holy  mysteries  is  so  freely  and  so  liberally  offered 
unto  us ;  and  therefore,  if  we  receive  this  sacra- 
ment irreverently,  not  considering  who  is  the  Author 
of  it,  nor  who  it  b  that  ofTereth  Himself  so 
mercifully  and  lovingly  unto  us,  it  is  no  marvel  that 
the  holy  apostle  saith  that  we  are  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord — that  is  to  say,  that  we 
are  before  the  seat  of  the  Almighty  God,  because  of 
our  un  thank  fulness  and  irreverent  handling  of  the 
holy  mysteries,  counted  as  guilty  as  if  we  had  slain 
the  body  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  shed 
His  most  precious  blood  upon  the  cross  ;  or  it  is  no 
marvel  that,  instead  of  grace,  instead  of  forgiveness 
of  our  sins,  and  of  life  everlasting,  we  do  eat  and 
drink  our  own  damnation  ;  and  yet  it  followeth  not 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  be  really  present 
there  in  the  sacrament  — Cawdray^  1 6091. 

10.  Why  M  many  d«rlT6  m  Uttle  prott  from  tta 
obaenraiioo. 

(3319*)  Abraham,  when  he  went  with  his  ser- 
vants to  sacrifice  Isaac,  said  unto  them,  **  Abide 
you  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go 
yonder  and  worship,  and  come  again  to  you."  Thus 
too  many  do  with  their  sins  when  they  come  to  the 
sacrament ;  they  do,  in  effect,  say  to  their  sins  and 
lusts,  '* Stand  you  awhile  aside;  I  must  go  to  the 
sacrament  and  receive  the  communion.  Do  but 
stand  by  awhile,  and  when  the  sacrament  is  over, 
or,  at  farthest,  as  soon  as  the  sacrament  day  is  over, 
I  will  come  again  to  you."  Thus,  the  duty  once 
over,  and  the  sacrament  a  little  forgotten,  they  and 
their  sins  are  hail-fellow-well-met  upon  all  ooca* 

— PyMe^  1644. 


(3330.)  Let  us  see  that  we  so  come  to  Him,  that 
we  do  not  put  Him  to  xcoeive  sins  as  well  as  sinners. 


For  though  Christ  is  willing  to  make  us  part  of  His 
body,  yet  He  is  not  willing  to  unite  Himself  to 
ulcers  and  putrefaction.  And  therefore  He  that 
comes  hither  with  a  Judas's  heart  and  hypocrisy, 
will  find  a  Judas's  entertainment ;  and  though  be 
mnv  receive  the  morsel  from  Christ's  hand,  yet  he 
will  find  that  the  devil  will  enter  and  go  along  with 
it  It  will  be  only  the  nutriment  of  his  sin,  an<l  the 
repast  of  his  corruption.  He  that  comes  to  this 
dreadful  duty  profane,  unclean,  or  intemperate,  will 
go  away  with  quicker  dispositions  and  livelier 
appetites  to  those  sins.  Eveiy  corruption  shall 
nse  and  recover  itself,  like  a  giant  relreshed  with 
wine.  For  Christ  has  given  the  devil  full  com- 
mission to  enter  into  such  siK*ine,  and  to  drive  them 
headlong  to  their  own  destruction. 

— South,  1633-1 7 16. 

(3321.)  "They  thatwut  on  the  Lord  shall  re* 
ceive  strength."    Thus  God  shall  make  good  His 

{)romise,  '*  As  thy  days  are,  so  shall  thy  strength 
)e."  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  men  go  from 
the  house  of  God  and  from  a  communion  table  to 
be  worsted,  **as  at  other  times  before,'*  by  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  ?  Baptize  a  wither- 
ing plant  with  water,  and  it  lifts  up  its  head,  casts 
ofi  the  old  leaves,  and  puts  out  a  fresh  crop  of  buds 
and  blossoms ;  or  carry  a  cup  of  water,  or  of  wine, 
to  the  lips  of  a  fainting  man,  and  his  pulse  beats 
again ;  the  blood  returns  to  his  cheek ;  he  opens 
his  eyes ;  he  rises  to  his  feet,  if  a  racer,  to  re^sume 
the  course ;  if  a  sofdier,  to  renew  the  combat.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  like  water  to  a  languishing  flower, 
or  wine  to  a  fainting  man,  so  are  the  ordinances  of 
religion  to  the  soul,  why  are  men  often  no  better  of 
them?  whv  are  they  like  *' clouds  without  rain" 
that  give  their  shadows,  but  no  showers,  to  brown, 
barren  fields  ?  This  admits  of  an  easy  explanation. 
The  ordinances  of  religion  are  compared  to  wells 
of  water ;  but  then  they  are  like  Jacob's  well.  The 
water  lies  far  below  the  surface  ;  and  to  the  man  of 
the  world,  the  mere  professor  of  religion  who  has 
the  name  but  not  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  we  may 
say,  as  the  woman  said  to  our  Lord,  "  Sir,  thou 
hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep." 
Faith  is,  as  it  were,  the  rope,  and  our  souls  the 
vessel,  which  we  let  down  into  this  well  to  fill  them 
with  living  water.  But  that  they  do  no  good  to 
some,  forms  no  reason  why  we  should  despise  or 
neglect  ordinances.  It  is  no  fault  in  the  bread, 
that,  thrust  between  a  dead  man*s  teeth,  it  does  not 
nourish  him.  The  truth  is,  that  we  must  have 
spiritual  life  to  get  the  benefit  of  religious  ordinances. 
Water  will  revive  a  withering,  but  not  a  withered 
plant ;  wine  will  revive  a  dying,  but  not  a  dead 
man ;  the  breath  of  your  mouth,  or  the  breeze  of 
heaven,  will  rekindle  the  smouldering  coal,  but  not 
the  cold,  grey  ashes  of  the  hearth.  And  it  is  onlj 
spiritual  lUe  that  can  derive  benefit  from  such  oidi* 
nances  as  are  intended  to  revive  the  £unt  and  give 
strength  to  the  weary.  — Gutkne. 

(3322.)  Were  they  to  n>eak  their  own  experienoe^ 
many  who  come  to  the  church  and  go  to  the  sacra- 
ment would  say.  What  is  the  Lord  that  we  shouki 
serve  Him  ?  what  profit  shall  we  have  if  we  pray  to 
Him  ?  Still  there  is  no  genuine  Christian  but  will 
set  to  his  seal  that  God*s  promises  are  true ;  but  has 
often  found  himself  in  times  of  trouble,  in  seasons 
of  trial  and  temptation,  greatly  refreshed  and  streng 
thened  by  waiting  on  the  Lord.    What  though  the 
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dkciplcs,  within  a  few  hours  of  leaving  the  com- 
munion table,  eave  its  tows  to  the  winds ;  l>ent  like 
reeds  before  the  blast ;  and,  instead  of  rallying 
found  their  Master  as  they  had  promised,  played 
the  part  of  cowards — flung  away  tneir  weapons  and 
fled  the  field?  They  had  been  waiting  on  the 
Lord  ;  and  was  this  all  they  got,  or  is  it  all  we 
shall  get  by  doing  so?  These  questions  may  be 
asked  ;  but  they  prove  nothing  against  the  truih  of 
God's  Word.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  they  went  from 
the  communion  Uble  to  flee.  I1iat  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  case.  They  did  not  go  from  mak- 
ing vows,  from  professing  that  they  would  die  with 
the  Lord— one  to  deny,  and  all  to  desert  Him. 
After  supper  they  went  to  sleep ;  and  from  that, 
not  from  their  knees,  they  rose  to  flee.  The  hus- 
bandman covers  the  seed  when  he  has  sown  it ;  the 
workman  rivets  the  nail  when  he  has  driven  it ;  and 
had  the  disciples  followed  up  the  work  of  com- 
munion with  the  work  of  prayer,  they  would  have 
risen  from  their  knees,  if  need  be»  to  die,  but  in  no 
case  to  deny  their  Master.  ^GutArU. 


LOVE. 

L  ITS  SOURCE. 

(3333-)  As  one  famillajr  with  the  aonatas  and 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  while  passing  along 
the  street  in  summer,  gets  from  out  of  the  open 
window  a  snatch  of  a  song,  or  of  a  piece  that  is 
being  played,  catching  a  strain  here  and  another 
there,  and  says  to  himself,  *'  Ah,  that  is  Beethoven  t 
I  recognise  that ;  it  is  from  such  and  such  a  move- 
ment of  the  Pastoral,"  or  whatever  it  may  be  ;  so 
men  in  life  catch  strains  of  God  in  the  mother's 
disinterested  and  self-denying  love;  in  ihe  lover's 
slow ;  in  the  little  child's  innocent  afleclions. 
Where  did  this  thing  come  from  ?  No  plant  ever 
brought  out  such  fruit  as  this.  Nature,  dumb  and 
blind,  with  her  lizards,  and  stones,  and  thousand 
aocumulatiuns  of  matter,  never  *hought  anything 
like  that  This  and  that  harmony  of  light,  the  few 
hints  whk:h  we  see  here  and  there — these  have  been 
sprinkled  into  life,  dropping  from  above.  And 
there  is  a  fountain  where  exist  elements  and  attri- 
butes of  which  these  are  but  the  souvenirs.  And  to 
me  they  all  point  back  to  something  which  we  have 
not  seen.  Aj  birds,  when  after  moulting  they  begin 
to  sing,  break  down  in  mid-song,  and  give  only  a 
snatch  here  and  a  snatch  there  of  the  full  volume  of 
their  summer  strains;  so  these  hints,  these  little 
tinkling  notes  of  love  on  eanh,  beautiful  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  are  not  perfect,  and  are  not 
nndentood  until  we  trace  them  back,  and  feel  that 
there  is  above  somewhere  One  whose  nature  epito- 
mises all  these  things. 

Go  and  look  on  the  south  side  of  the  Highlands. 
Yon  shall  see  that,  detached  from  the  rocks  there, 
and  lying  b  a  long  trail,  for  miles  and  miles,  are 
blocks  of  syenite,  or  of  trap,  or  of  granite,  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  there  is  many  a  block  which,  if 
yuQ  choose,  you  can  trace  back  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  ice  pried  it  out,  or  from  which  the  flood 
or  the  iceberg  drifted  it  along  the  mountain  side. 
Now,  as  it  is  with  those  blocks  of  stone,  so  it  It 
with  these  scattered  elemenu  and  traits  that  have 
•drifted  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  monntain  of  God, 
and  sweetened  the  household,  and  refined  civilised 
His.    They  are^  after  all,  but  the  outflowing,  the 


drift,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  Divine  Soul  In  this 
world.  — BeecAer. 

IL   ITS  BXCELLENCB. 

L  p  la  the  Ufa  of  the  aoia  and  of  tlia  moral 
imlTene. 

(3324-)  The  soul  mav  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist 
than  to  love  ;  and,  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies  if 
it  has  nothing  to  embrace.    —-Souths  1633-17 16. 

(3335*)  It  u  the  heat  of  the  universe.  Phil<^ 
sophers  tell  us  that  without  beat  the  universe  would 
die.  And  love  in  the  moral  universe  is  what  heat 
is  in  the  natural  world.  It  is  the  great  germinat- 
ing power.  It  is  the  ripening  influence.  It  is  the 
power  by  which  all  things  are  brought  steadily  up 
from  lower  to  higher  forms.  — Beechir^ 

S.  It  IB  Hm  1)ond  that  wittes  an  ludy  InMli. 
gmoea. 

(3326.)  Crispus,  I  have  been  thinking  of  love  aa 
the  liand  which  unites  all  holy  intelligence  to  God 
and  one  another ;  aa  that  in  the  moral  mtem  which 
the  law  of  attraction  is  in  the  system  of^nature. 

Gaiiit.  Very  good  ;  while  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun  as  their  central  point,  and  are 
supremely  attracted  by  it,  they  each  have  a  sub* 
ordinate  influence  upon  the  others  :  all  attract  and 
are  attracted  by  others  in  their  respective  orbits ; 
yet  no  one  of  these  subordinate  attractions  interferes 
with  the  grand  attractive  influence  of  the  sun,  but 
acts  rather  in  perfect  concurrence  with  it.  Under 
some  such  idea  we  may  conceive  of  supreme  love  to 
God  and  subordinate  love  to  creatures. 

Crispus.^  Among  the  planets,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  attractive  power  of  each  body  corresponds  with 
the  quantity  ot  matter  it  possesses,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  others. 

Gaitu,  True,  and  though  in  general  we  are  re- 
quired to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  yet  ihere 
are  some  persons,  on  account  of  their  superior  valuf 
in  the  sode  of  being,  and  others  on  account  of 
their  more  immediate  connection  with  us,  whom  w^ 
are  allowed  and  even  obliged  to  love  more  thaa 
the  rest  —-4.  Ftilicr^  1754-1815. 

8.  II  la  tli6  snprame  ffraoa. 

(3327.)  Love  is  the  queen  of  the  graces ;  It  out- 
shines all  the  other,  aa  the  sun  the  lesser  planeta 

— IValson^  1696. 

(3328.)  If  charity  be  greater  than  faith,  then  is 
not  man  justified  by  faith  only.  Inconsequent  illa- 
tion I  St.  Paul  commends  not  love  for  the  virtue  of 
justification ;  it  may  fail  in  that  particular  action, 
yet  receive  no  impeachment  to  the  excellency  of  it. 
By  demonstration :  A  prince  excels  a  peasant ; 
shall  any  man  therefore  infer  that  he  can  plough 
better,  or  have  more  skill  in  tillage  ?  A  philosopher 
excels  a  mechanic,  though  he  cannot  grind  so  waII 
as  a  miller,  or  limn  so  cunningly  as  a  painter.  A 
man  is  better  than  a  beast ;  who  but  a  madman  wdl 
therefore  conclude  that  he  can  run  faster  than  a 
horse,  dmw  more  than  an  ox,  or  cany  a  greater 
burden  than  an  elephant  I  Though  he  tail  in  these 
particular  acts,  yet  none  will  deny  but  he  is  better 
than  a  beast.  Adams^  l^53> 

i.  Ita  prodaetton  la  tlM  and  af  OUxlat^  fltfaaloi 
and  of  all  reUgiona  ordlniinoaa^ 

(33^-)  Christ  came  not  hito  the  world  to  fill  oar 
heads  with  mere  speculations,  to'  kindle  a  fire  gf 
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and  contentious  ditpute  amoagit  ns,  and 
to  warm  our  spirits  against  one  another  with  angry 
anci  peevish  debates,  while,  in  the  meantime,  our 
hearts  remain  all  ice  within  towards  Ood;  and  have 
«ot  the  least  ^>arlc  of  true  heavenly  love  to  melt 
And  thaw  them.  Christ  came  not  to  possess  our 
Vrains  with  some  cold  opinions,  that  send  down  a 
freezing  and  benumbing  influence  into  our  hearts. 
Christ  was  a  master  of  the  life,  not  of  the  school ; 
and  He  is  the  best  Christian  whose  heart  beats  with 
the  purest  pulse  towards  heaven,  not  he  whose  head 
4pins  the  finest  cobweb. 

^Cudfmrtk^  1617-1688. 

(3330.)  It  is  obvioQS  that  in  order  to  solid  pro- 
6ciency  in  any  kind  of  art,  the  student  must  first  be 
tfumished  with  a  clear  answer  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  object — the  end  to  be  reached?  Take  the 
art  of  oratory,  for  instance.  What  (in  brieQ  is  the 
thing  to  be  done  by  the  orator,  the  end  at  which  he 
must  aim  ?  Let  us  say  that  it  is  to  persuade  the 
audience  to  adopt  or  refrain  from  a  certain  course 
of  action.  If  he  can  persuade  them  to  do  what  he 
■advises,  he  hits  the  mark — he  reaches  the  end  of 
the  art — he  succeeds.  But  if,  after  having  heard 
him,  they  act  in  a  way  opposite  to  that  which  he 
fecommends,  he  goes  wide  of  the  mark— his  speech 
is  a  failure.  And  this  is  a  good  subject  to  draw  the 
instance  from,  because  as  a  fact  both  speakers  and 
hearers  often  do  make  much  the  same  mistake  as 
to  oratory,  which  is  universally  made  as  to  religion. 
Too  often,  for  example,  is  a  fine  sermon  thought  to 
be,  not  that  which  gives  a  spur  to  the  wills  of  the 
hearers,  not  that  which  induces  them  to  set  about 
reforming  their  lives,  and  becoming  good  people, 
but  that  which  merely  explains  a  dimcult  text  of  the 
Bible,  or  which  goes  towards  settlinj^  a  controversial 
question,  or  which,  not  even  possessing  merits  as 
high  as  these,  has  merely  fine  language  and  flowers 
of  rhetoric  to  recommend  it.  Now  it  is*  clear  that 
the  perception  of  the  true  end  is  the  first  step  to- 
wards setting  the  practice  right.  I  have  done  some- 
thing towards  rectifying  my  preaching,  if  I  have 
settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that,  «^n  the  one  hand,  I 
shall  fail  utterly,  unless  I  send  the  audience  away 
with  a  desire  for,  and  an  impulse  towards, 
spiritual  improvement,  and  that,  on  the  other, 
I  shall  succeed  perfectly,  if  I  do  send  them  away 
with  such  a  desire  and  impulse,  even  if  my  sermon 
should  settle  no  controversy,  should  explain  no 
merely  speculative  difficulty,  and  should  be  ab- 
solutely wanting  in  6ne  words  and  in  all  the  graces 
of  style.  St.  John  was  a  true  orator  in  his  old  age, 
when  from  his  infirmities  he  was  unable  to  say  more 
than  this,  "Little  children,  love  one  another/*  be- 
cause the  antecedents  of  that  holy  and  venerable 
bishop,  and  the  deep  and  living  sympathy  with 
which  he  uttered  the  words,  really  moved  the 
hearers  to  comply  with  the  precept,  and  their  feuds 
sank  to  rest  at  the  sound  of  nis  voice. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  from  another  art,  where 
there  may  perhaps  be  some  doubt  as  to  what  should 
be  the  artist's  object.  What  is  the  end  of  painting, 
the  aim  which  the  painter  must  set  before  him  ? 
Is  it  to  deceive  the  spectator,  to  give  him  a  false 
impression,  to  make  him  imagine  that  the  painted 
object  is  a  real  one?  It  would  seem  that  the 
^cients  thought  so  from  the  story  current  among 
them  of  the  trial  of  skill  between  Zeuxis  and  Farr- 
basius,  in  which  one  of  them  painted  a  bunch  of 
grapes  so  like  nature,  that   the  birds  came   and 


pecked  at  them,  and  the  other  a  cartain  to  like  real 
drapeiy,  that  hit  brother  artist  called  on  him  to 
draw  the  curtain  and  exhibit  his  picture.  Or  is  the 
end  of  painting  not  to  deceive,  but  to  please  the 
spectator  by  a  faithful  imitation  of  nature,-— «n  end 
which  is  incompatible  with  deception ;  for  if  the 
spectator  is  to  oe  afiected  with  pleasure  by  the 
ndelity  of  an  imitation,  he  must  of  course  be  aware 
that  it  «r  an  imitation,  and  not  the  reality  ?  And, 
again,  how  it  nature  to  be  imitated  by  the  painter  ? 
Servilely,  and  'in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  line  upon 
line,  feature  by  feature?  Or  shall  we  say  rather 
that  there  ia  a  soul  in  nature,  a  soul  in  every 
countenance,  ay,  and  a  loul  in  every  landscape, 
which  struggles  for  a  fuller  development,  and  to 
which  it  is  the  painter's  business  to  give  expression? 
In  other  words,  is  a  photograph  the  very  highest 
style  of  imitative  art,  because  it  is  true  in  the 
letter  ?  or  is  a  portrait  of  Raffiselle*s  or  Murillo'a 
infinitely  higher  than  any  photograph  can  be,  be- 
cause it  is  true  not  to  mucn  in  Uie  letter  as  in  the 
tpirit  ? 

It  is  not  to  my  point  to  answer  these  questions,  but 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
asked,  and  answered  difierently.  And  an  artist 
who  intends  to  paint  successfully  must  huve  a  clear 
answer  to  them  in  his  mind  before  he  begins.  He 
must  resolve  himsell  on  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
true  ol^ect  of  my  art  ?  Is  it  to  produce  deception  ? 
Is  it  to  please  persons  by  a  faithful  imitation  of 
nature?  And  if  so,  what  is  a  faithful  imitation? 
Is  it  a  servile  copy,  like  the  Chinese  imitation  ci 
pottery,  which  reproduces  the  flaws  and  the  cracks ; 
or  is  it  the  development  of  a  feature  which  in  the 
original  seems  to  yearn  for  expression  ?  *'  If  this 
point  be  not  settled  at  the  beginning,  he  is  certain 
to  go  astray  in  the  execution. 

The  above  illustrations  will  not  be  thrown  away, 
if  they  tend  in  any  mind  to  clear  up  the  posi* 
tion  which  we  are  endeayonring  to  establish. 
At  in  the  arts,  to  alto  in  the  pursuit  of  holi* 
nets,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  spiritual  life^ 
then  is  an  end;  jmd  it  is  all-important  that 
they  who  would  be  proficients  in  the  spiritual 
life  should  discern  clearly  what  this  end  is,  and 
hold  it  steadily  t>efore  them  in  their  every  endeavour. 
The  end  is  love— supreme  love,  with  all  the  powers  ol 
the  soul  to  God, — and  such  love  to  our  brethren  as 
we  bear  to  ourselves, — this  love  to  be  engendered 
by  a  living  faith  in  what  God  has  done  for  us,  a 
faith  which  sets  free  the  heart  both  from  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  from  a  love  of  sin,  and  which  thus  sets  the 
conscience  at  ease.  If  this  love  is  not  produced 
and  maintained  in  the  soul,  we  fail  altogether  in 
true  religion,  and  that,  though  we  may  have  been 
very  busy  about  religion,  may  have  put  up  many 
prayers,  heard  many  sermons,  attended  many  sacra- 
ments, assisted  in  many  philanthropic  enterprises. 

"—Goulbum. 

S.  It  renders  an  our  MnioM  MoepUbla. 

(3331.)  Love  is  the  heart  of  religion,  the  fat  of 
the  offering  :  it  is  the  grace  which  Christ  inquires 
most  after,  "  Peter,  lovest  thou  Me  ?  "  Love  makes 
all  our  services  acceptable,  it  is  the  musk  that  pef^ 
fumes  them.  —  Watson^  169& 

(3332.)  It  is  not  to  much  the  thing  done,  as  the 
spirit  in  which  it  it  done,  which  is  of  such  great 
moment.  For  love  is  an  afiection  of  the  heart  and 
will,  and  we  know  that  veiy  small  tokens,  the 
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merest  trifles,  will  erince  it ;  and  ihat,  when  it  b 
evinced,  it  has  a  peculiar  power  of  winning  its  way 
both  with  God  and  man.  Suppose  a  great  fortune 
laid  oat  in  building  churches,  or  relieving  the  poor, 
under  the  pressure  of  servile  fear,  and  with  the 
design  of  expiating  sin,  or  a  great  philanthropic 
enterprise  inaugurated  and  maintainea  from  ambi- 
tious motives ;  can  it  be  supposed  that  such  acts, 
however  it  may  please  Him  to.  bless  the  eflects  of 
them,  go  for  anything  mith  God  as  regards  the  doer 
of  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  some 
very  simple,  commonplace  action,  something  not 

Soing  at  all  bevond  the  circle  of  routine  and  daily 
uty,  done  with  a  grateful,  afliectionate  feeling  to- 
wards God,  and  from  a  simple  desire  to  please  Him, 
and  to  win  His  approval,— can  it  be  supposed  that 
such  an  action,  however  trifling  in  itself,  does  not 
go  for  something,  nay,  for  mudi,  with  God  ?  The 
Jove  of  Him  wiUi  a(l  the  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul, 
and  strength,  is  "  the  Hrstand  great  commandment.*' 
One  movement  of  that  love  gives  to  the  commonest 
action  the  fragrance  of  a  sacrifice;  while,  without 
one  movement  of  it,  the  costliest  offering  must  of 
necessity  be  rejected.  "  If  a  man  should  give  all 
the  substance  of  his  house  for  love»  it  would  utterly 
be  contemned."  — Goulbum^ 

e.  lit  exoellence  la  maolDMit  In  its  tnflwenoi  €• 
tli^  lieart  and  life. 

(i.)  It  casts  out  fear^ 

(3333*)  ^vc  <^d  fear  are  lilce  the  ran  and  mooOy 
feldom  seen  together.        -^Aewton^  1725-1807. 

(a.)  //  expels  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  itulf. 

« 

(3334.)  Love  is  compared  to  fire,  the  nature  of 
which  is,  to  assimilate  to  itself  all  that  comes  near 
it,  or  to  consume  them ;  it  turns  all  into  fire  or 
ashes  I  nothing  that  is  heterogeneous  can  long 
dwell  with  its  own  simple,  pure  nature.  Thus  love 
to  Christ  will  not  suffer  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
anything  ip  its  bosom  that  is  derogatory  to  Christ ; 
either  it  will  reduce,  or  abandon  it,  be  it  pleasure, 

Erofit,  or  whatever  else.  Abraham,  who  loved 
lagar  and  Ishmael  in  their  due  place,  when  the 
one  began  to  jostle  with  her  mistress,  and  the  other 
to  jeer  and  mock  at  Isaac,  he  puts  them  both  out 
of  doors :  love  to  Christ  will  not  suffer  thee  to  side 
with  anything  against  Christ,  but  take  His  part 
with  Him  against  any  that  oppose  Him. 


(3.)  It  kimfUs  aspiraiiotu  after  hoiinest. 

(3335*)  Look  that  there  be  such  a  change  in  thy 
Judgment,  and  heart,  as  makes  thee  take  an  inward 
complacency  and  delight  in  Christ,  and  His  holy 
commands.  Then  there  is  little  fear  of  thy  degene- 
rating, when  thou  art  tied  to  Him  and  His  service, 
by  the  heart-strings  of  love  and  complacency.  The 
devil  finds  it  no  hard  work  to  part  him  and  his  duty 
that  never  joyed  nor  took  true  content  in  doing  of  it. 
He  whose  calling  doth  not  like  him,  nor  fit  his 
menims  (as  we  say),  will  never  excel  in  it  A  scholar 
learns  more  in  a  week,  when  he  comes  to  relish 
learning,  and  is  pleased  with  its  sweet  taste,  than 
be  did  in  a  month,  when  he  went  to  school  to  please 
his  master  (whom  he  feared)  not  himselfl  Observe 
any  person  in  the  thing  wherein  he  takes  high  con- 
tent, and  he  is  more  careful  and  curious  about  that 
tlutn  any  other.  If  his  heart  be  on  his  garden,  oh, 
how  ncAtly  it  is  kept  1  it  shall  lit  as  we  aafy  In 


print  s  all  the  rare  roots  and  slips  that  can  be  got 
for  love  or  money  shall  be  sought  for.  Is  it  beauty 
that  one  delights  in  ;  how  curious  and  nice  is  suca 
a  one  in  dressing  herself?  she  hardly  knows  when 
she  is  fine  enough.  Truly  thus 'it  is  here  ;  a  soul 
that  truly  loves  Christ,  delights  in  holiness  ;  all  his 
strength  is  laid  out  upon  them ;  may  he  but  excel 
in  this  one  thing,  be  more  holy,  more  heavenly,  he 
will  give  others  leave  to  run  before  him  in  anything 
else.  ^GumaUf  1617-1679. 

(4.)  It  makes  oMiemce  easy* 

(3336.)  Nothing  is  difiicult  to  love :  It  will  maVe 
a  man  cross  his  own  inclinations  to  pleasure  them 
whom  he  loves.  ^TiUotson^  1630-1694. 

(3337)  Lo^  is  like  wings  to  the  bird,  like  sails 
to  the  ship,  it  carries  a  Christian  full-sail  to  heaven. 
When  love  cools,  obedience  slacks,  and  drives 
heavily,  because  it  wants  the  oil  on  its  wheel  that 
love  used  to  drop.  —  ffW/^n,  16961 

(333S.)  Love  to  God  would  make  duties  of  reli- 
gion facile  and  pleasant  I  confess  to  him  that 
hath  no  love  to  God,  religion  must  needs  be  m 
burden  :  and  I  wonder  not  to  hear  him  say,  "What 
a  weariness  is  it  to  serve  the  Lord.**  It  is  like 
rowing  against  the  tide.  But  love  oils  the  wheels^ 
it  makes  duty  a  pleasure.  Why  are  the  angels  so 
swift  and  winced  in  God*s  service,  but  because  they 
love  Him?  Jacob  thought  seven  years  but  little 
for  the  love  he  did  bear  to  Rachel.  Love  is  never 
weary  ;  he  who  loves  money  is  not  weary  of  toiling 
for  it ;  and  hj^  who  loves  God  is  not  weary  of  serving 
Him.  '-IVatsam^  1696. 

(3339.)  It  is  of  the  utmost  im^rtance  to  keep 
up  our  interest  in  the  holy  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  for  the  moment  our  interest  flags  the  work 
will  become  wearisome.  Humboldt  says  that  the 
copper-coloured  native  of  Central  America,  far  more 
accustomed  than  the  European  traveller  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  climate,  yet  complains  more 
when  upon  a  journey,  because  he  is  stimulated  by  no 
interest.  The  same  Indian  who  would  complain, 
when  in  botanising  he  was  loaded  with  a  box  full 
of  plants,  would  row  his  canoe  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  together  against  the  current  without  a  mur« 
mur,  because  he  wished  to  return  to  his  family. 
Labours  of  love  are  light  Routine  is  a  hard 
master.  Love  much,  and  you  can  do  much.  Im* 
possibilities  disappear  when  seal  is  fervent. 


(3340.)  Two  boys,  the  sons  of  poor  parents,  went 
one  day  in  autumn  to  the  forest  to  collect  dry 
sticks.  One  of  them,  the  son  of  a  kind  widow,  was 
called  Erhard ;  the  other,  named  Matthew,  had  a 
hand  stepmother*  who  often  lived  in  discord  with 
his  father. 

When  the  boys  reached  the  forest,  they  resolved 
to  return  home  together,  and  then  parted  to  look 
for  dry  sticks.  Erhard  collected  busily,  and  where 
he  saw  a  dry  branch  on  a  tree  he  climbed  up  and 
broke  it  oflT.  In  a  short  time  he  had  prepared  a 
heavy  bundle  and  tied  it  up  tightly. 

Then  he  ran  to  the  other  side,  calling  his  com- 
panion, who  answered  him  from  the  depth  of  the 
forest ;  and  when  Erhard  joined  him  he  found  him 
among  the  haael  bushes.  When  Erhard  saw  him 
he  said,  *'•  Let  ua  go  home  now.    Where  is  yoitf 
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faggot?"  Bat  Matthew  answered:  ''Hftve  yoa 
finished  to  quickly  ?  I  have  noi  yet  found  anything." 

Then  Matthew  took  out  a  knife,  and  looked 
about  to  lee  if  any  one  was  near.  Erhard  aiked 
lOm:  <*  What  are  you  about?" 

The  other  answered  :  "  Pick  up  soine  dry  sticki 
to  put  outside  the  faggot,  I  will  provide  for  the 
rest."  llien  he  prepared  to  cut  down  a  young  oak 
with* his  knife.  £rhard  was  terrified,  and  cried : 
^*  God  forbid  ^t  you  should  hurt  the  young  tree. 
It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  sin.  If  the  forest 
keeper  were  to  hear  of  it,  he  would  forbid  every  one 
to  pick  up  wood,  |uid  you  would  be  the  cause  if  all 
the  poor  people  were  to  go  without  wood  during 
the  severe  winter.  God  forbid  that  we  should  do 
such  evil.    Wait  a  little,  I  will  find  a  way." 

Erhard  looked  round,  and  discovered  an  old  oak 
with  many  dead  branches ;  he  climbed  up  the  tree 
like  a  squirrel,  and  threw  down  the  dry  wood. 
Matthew  was  surprised. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  had  wood  enongh, 
and  Erhard  made  a  bundle  and  carried  it  to  the 

5 lace  where  he  had  left  his  own ;  then  he  put  it 
own,  aiid  said  to  Matthew :  *'  Now,  take  it  on  your 
ihoulder." 

But  Matthew  said :  *'  Let  ma  latber  have  the 
other,  it  is  smaller  and  lighter  1 " 

Erhard  laughed,  and  sakl :  "  Yon  are  stronger 
and  taller  than  I  am  ;  but  let  it  be  as  you  will." 

They  took  their  bundles  and  went.  Matthew 
fMmted  and  complained ;  and  before  they  were  out 
of  the  forest,  he  asked  Erhard  to  stop,  that  they 
might  rest,  as  he  was  tired,  and  wherever  he  found 
a  nut  bush,  he  wanted  to  stop  to  look  for  nuts. 
But  Erhard  previented  him  and  said :  "  I  mqst  go 
to  my  mother." 

When  they  had  walked  a  little  while  on  the  road, 
Matthew  threw  his  bundle  angrily  to  the  ground, 
and  said:  *'You  have  made  it  too  heavy."  He 
pulled  out  some  thick  pieces,  saying  :  **  Let  him 
take  these  who  pleases  I " 

But  Erhard  picked  them  up  and  put  them  with 
his  own.  "I  will  canv  them  for  yon,"  said  he, 
"  till  we  rench  the  town. 

Then  Matthew  was  astonished  at  the  kindness 
and  strength  of  his  companion  ;  and  he  looked  at 
him,  and  said  :  "  Who  teaches  you  to  do  this,  and 
what  gives  you  so  much  strength  ?  " 

Erhard  answered  :  *'  My  mothei^t  love."  Bat 
Matthew  sighed  and  groaned. 

— F,  A,  JCmmmackgr, 

(334I')  If  yoa  wish  to  go  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  a  steep,  high  hill,  and  there  is  a  road  through 
it,  how  much  better  it  is  to  take  the  road  than  to 
climb  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  Now  there  is  such 
a  road  as  this  to  the  performance  of  duties,  and 
that  is  the  road  of  love.  If  a  man  does  the  things' 
that  he  has  to  do  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of 
love,  they  are  irksome  tasks ;  but  if  he  does  them 
in  a  spirit  of  love,  how  his  face  laughs  1  how  his 
hands  tingle  I  how  radiant  is  every  part  of  his 
life  I 

If  one  were  sent  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  miser- 
able, wounded  soldiers  lying  in  the  plague-stricken 
hospitals  on  the  plain  of  Solferino,  he  would  say  to 
himself,  **  Money  would  not  hire  me  to  do  it,  but 
I  must  do  it  because  it  is  my  duty.  Here  are  men 
who  are  suffering  and  need  attention,  and  I  am 
bound  to  look  aUer  their  wants."  But  let  me  find 
my  own  ton  among  those  uniortunate  creaturesi 


and,  no  matter  how  loathesome  might  be  the  ofiioet 
to  be  performed  toward  hint,  could  money  buy 
from  me  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  his  neces* 
sities  ?  Could  any  motive  induce  me  to  leave  hit 
side  day  or  night  ?  That  which  I  should  do  in  the 
one  case  through  conscientiousness,  or  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  which  would  be  a  disagreeable  ta-k,  I 
should  do  in  the  other  case  through  love,  and  it 
would  then  be  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  should  do  it 
with  delight  There  would,  not  be  hours  enougli 
in  which  1  might  serve  in  love  mv  wounded  son. 

Think  of  the  things  a  mother  does  for  her  child* 
She  gives  it  her  life.  She  cannot  serve  it  enough. 
To  her  there  is  nothing. but,  "My  babe."  It  it 
her  joy,  her  pleasure,  night  and  day.  There  art 
offices  that  she  has  to  perform  toward  it  that  are 
disagreeable  for  the  moment,  but  her  love  for  it 
enables  her  to  perform  them  with  willingness,  and 
to  forget  all  connected  with  them  which  is  unplea- 
sant. And  thus  are  'fulfilled  the  words  of  Christ 
when  He  says,  '*  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden 
IS  light."  Not  that  the  things  which  you  do  from 
love  are  not  sometimes  hard,  but  there  is  a  way  in 
which  you  can  engineer  hard  things  and  make 
them  seem  easy.  Love,  and  love  enough,  and  your 
burdens  will  not  seem  heavy.  Love  is  able  to 
steer  you  over  all  difficulty.  Employ  it,  and  it  wUI 
carry  you  through  life  with  power  adequate  to  yoof 
exigencies.  Bmchir. 

(5.)  It  inspires  self-sacrifice, 

( J542.)  In  the  time  of  Cromwell  a  young  soldier^ 
for  some  offence,  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the 
time  of  his  death  was  fixed  "at  the  ringing  of  the 
curfew."    Naturally  such  a  doom  would  be  fearful 
and  bitter  to  one  in  the  years  of  his  hope  and 
prime,  but  to  this  unhappy  youth  death  was  doubly 
terrible,  since  he  was  soon  to  have  been  married  to 
a  beautiful  young  lady  whom  he  had  long  loved. 
The  lady,  who  loved  him  ardently,  in  return,  had 
used  her  utmost  efforts  to  avert  his  fate,  pleading 
with  the  judges,  and  even  Cromwell  himself,  but  aU 
in  vain.     In  her  despair,  she  tried  to  bribe  the  old 
sexton  not  to  ring  the  bell,  but  she  found  that  im- 
possible.    The  hour  drew  near  for  the  execution. 
The  preparations  were  completed.    The  officers  of 
the  law  brought  forth  the  prisoner,  and  waited,  while 
the  sun  was  setting,  for  the  signal  from  the  distant, 
bell-tower.     To  the  wonder  of  everybody  it  did  not 
ring  I    Only  one  human  being  at  that  moment 
knew  the  reason.     The  poor  girl,  half  wild  with 
the  thought  of  her  loVtofs  peril,  had  rushed  upseen 
up  the  winding  stairs,  and  climbed  the  ladders  into 
the  belfry-loft,  and  seized  the  tongue  of  the  bell. 
I'he  old  sexton  was  in  his  place,  prompt  to  the 
fatal  momenu     He  threw  his  weight  upon  the  ippe^ 
and  the  bell,  obedient  to  his  practised  hand,  reeled 
and  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  tower.     But  the  brave 
girl  kept  her  hold,  and  no  sound  issued  from  its 
metallic  lips.    Again  and  again  the  sexton  drew  the 
rope,  but  with  desperate  strength  the  young  heroine 
held  on.    Every  moment  made  her  position  more 
fearful ;  every  sway  of  the  bell's  hugft  weight  threa- 
tened to  fling  her  through  the  high  tower  window  | 
but  she  would  not  let  go.     At  last  the  sexton  went 
away.    Old  and  deaf,  he  had  not  noticed  that  the 
carfew  gave  no  peal ;  the  brave  girl  descended  from 
the  bel^,  wounded  and  tremUing.    'She  hurried 
from  the  diurch  to  the  place  of  execution.    Crom* 
well  himself  was  there,  and  just  as  he  was  sending 
to  demand  why  the  bell  was  silent,  she  saw  him— 
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**  And  her  brow. 
Lately  white  with  sickening  honor,  glowB  with  hope 

and  courage  now ; 
At  hia  feet  she  told  her  itory,  ahowed  her  hands 

all  bruised  and  torn. 
And  her  sweet  young  face,  still  haggard  with  the 

anguish  it  had  worn, 
Toucbdl  his  heart  with  sudden  pity,  lit  his  eyes 

with  misty  light — 
*Go;  your  lover  lives,'  cried  Ccomwell:  'cnifew 

shall  not  ring  to-night' " 

(6.)  li  makes  thi  soul  beayfifiim 

(3343.)  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ  hi  the  heart  of 
man  is  like  a  ray  of  sun  shining  through  the  painted 
windows  of  a  cathedral,  colouring  and  embellishing 
it,  but  destroying  and  displacing  nothing. 

(3344.)  Love,  that  geyser  of  the  soul,  can  melt 
the  ice  and  snow  of  the  most  frozen  regions ;  where- 
cver  its  warm  springs  well  ttp»  there  glows  a 
iouthem  climate. 

(3345.)  With  love,  the  heart  becomes  a  fair  and 
fertile  garden,  with  sunshine  and  warm  hues,  and 
exhaling  sweet  odours  ;  but  without  it,  it  is  a  bleak 
desert  covered  with  ashes. 

(3346.)  True  love  atone  can  awaken  and  evoke 
all  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  human  nature. 
Then  we  are  like  musiod  instruments  touched  -by  a 
master's  hand.  That  organ  yonder,  many  fingers 
have  moved  over  its  keys  and  drawn  out  its  stops ; 
but  the  harmonies  have  not  surprised  us,  our  listen- 
ing has  not  even  deepened  into  interest.  But  one 
day  a  stranger  came  and  sat  before  <t,  and  presently 
rich,  exquisite  melodies  began  to  pour  forth,  new 
and  wondrous  depths-  and  changes  of  tone  trembled 
in  the  air  and  thrilled  our  souls.  It  seemed  like  a 
living  thing  interpreting  the  secrets  of  our  hearts, 
so  that  we  hardly  dared  to  .breathe  lest  we  should 
destroy  the  diarm.  What  a  revelation  that  was  1 
We  never  dreamed  that  the  old  instrument  could 
*' discourse"  such  marvellous  strains.  But  the 
capacity  was  there,  only  the  soul  of  the  musician 
was  needed  to  inspire  it.  Thus,  too,  can  love  elicit 
in  answer  to  its  skilful  touch  the  grandest  respon- 
sive harmonies  from  the  lowliest  human  heart.  And 
it  is  bv  love— God's  love — that  our  great  nature  shall 
reveal  all  its  greatness.  '•^Bradm^ 

IlL   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRUR  LOVE. 

1.  XltapraettoaL 

(3347.)  To  love  as  Christ  loves,  is  to  let  our  love 
be  a  practical,  and  not  a  merely  sentimental  thing. 
Some  are  in  danger  of  becoming  mere  religious 
sentimentalists.  They  revel  in  the  poetry  of  feel- 
ing ;  they  are  easily  wrought  into  an  effervescence 
of  tenderness ;  they  delight  in  a  storm  of  emotional 
Tdiemency.  All  this  they  suppose  to  be  Christian 
love.  Yet  it  is  a  love  that  costs  them  nothing. 
They  feel  much,  but  do  little.  They  are  ready  for 
sympathy,  but  not  for  sacrifice.  They  try,  in  effect, 
to  divorce  benevolence  from  beneficence.  They  are 
the  sensitive  plants  of  the  Churchy  and  not  fruit- 
bearing  trees  of  righteousness.  -^SianjonL 

t.  II  «mhnM8t  Ood  and  maa. 

(3348.)  All  true  love  is  one.  The  first  command - 
flMni  is  veiy  great,  but  the  second  is  not  little. 


They  are  -upper  and  nether  pools,  and  the  same 
fountain  fills  them.  He  who  is  richest  in  the  love 
of  God  has  the  greatest  advantage  for  loving  his 
neighbour — for  loving  his  family,  his  household,  his 
country,  and  the  world.  And  that  is  the  best  and 
happiest  state  of  things,  the  primal  and  truly  natural, 
where,  springing  frum  under  the  throne  of  God 
with  a  J>right  and  heaven-reflecting  piety,  love  fills 
the  upper  pool,  then,  through  the  open  flower-frin|;ed 
channel  ot  filial  affection  and  the  domestic  charities, 
flows  softly  till  it  again  expands  in  neighbourly 
kindness  and  unreserved  philanthropy.  The  chan- 
nel mav  be  choked.  The  devotee  may  dose  it  up 
in  the  hoi^e  of  raising  the  level  in  the  first  and  great 
reservoir,  and  by  arresting  the  current  he  causes  an 
overflow  and  converts  into  swamp  the  surrounding^ 
garden.  In  the  same  way  the  materialbt  or  world- 
ling, content  with  th^  lower  pool,  may  fill  up  the 
conduit,  and  declare  that  he  is  no  longer  depend- 
ent on  the  upper  magazine ;  but  from  the  isolated 
cistern  quickly  evaporates  the  scanty  supply,  and 
thick  with  slime,  weltering  with  worms,  the  stag- 
nant residue  mocks  the  thirsty  owner,  or  as  over 
the  bubbling  malaria  he  persists  to  linger,  it  fills  his 
frame  with  the  mortal  poison.  Cut  off  from  living 
water,  receiving  from  on  high  no  consecrating  ele- 
ment, human  affection  is  too  sure  to  end  in  the  dis- 
gust of  a  disappointed  idolatry  or  the  mad  despair 
of  a  total  bereavement ;  whilst  the  mystic  theopathy, 
which  in  order  to  give  the  wiiole  heart  to  God  gives 
none  to  its  fellows,  will  soon  have  no  heart  at  all. 

Love  is  of  God,  and  all  true  love  is  one.  The 
piety  which  is  not  humane  will  soon  grow  super- 
stitious and  gloomy;  in  cases  like  Dominic  and 
Philip  II.  we  see  that  it  may  soon  grow  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
brotherly  love  lone  contmue  if  the  love  of  God  ia 
not  shed  abroad  abundantly. 

^HamUton^  1814-1867. 

(3349.)  Love  of  man  necessarily  arises  out  of  the 
love  of  God.  The  love  of  the  creature  is  but  the 
corollary  to  the  love  of  the  Creator.  This  is  what 
the  Christian  finds,  as  a  matter  of  fact  His  heart 
is  overcharged  with  love  to  God.  It  finds  its  way 
out  in  love  to  man.  1  lis  direct  service  of  Gcd  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  go  very  far.  He  wor- 
ships God  pubLdy  in  His  house.  He  glorifies  Him 
secretly  in*  the  constant  outpourings  of  his  heart. 
He  gives  of  his  substance  to  the  maintenance  of 
every  cause  which  is  God's  cause.  But  here  it  ends. 
God  is  so  mighty,  so  self-contained,  that  with  all 
our  puny  efforts,  much  cannot  be  done  to  serve  Him. 
So  the  Christian  looks  about  to  see  how  he  u  to 
show  his  love  for  God.  He  soon  finds  the  way. 
Clearlv,  it  must  be  by  love  for  his  fellow-men. 
Here  is  a  vast  field  for  practical  service.  It  begins 
with  his  own  household  ;  it  ends  with  the  most  dis- 
tant idolater  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
And  now  the  Christian  finds  what  a  right  royal  law 
this  is  of  the  Saviour's, — "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind," — for  he  sees  that  it 
indudes  and  covers  every  possible  form  of  dutv  1 
that  if  this  command  be  fulhlled,  it  necessitates  the 
folfiUing  of  every  other  command.  He  who  is  con- 
tent with  visiting  the  lower  eminences  which  sur- 
round Mont  Blanc  may  wander  about  from  one  to 
another,  and  get  picturesque  views  in  detail ;  but, 
at  the  best,  they  are  only  partial  and  imperfect 
glimpses.    He  alone  who  reaches  the  topmost  sum* 
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mil  caa  command  at  one  glance  dl  the  glorions 
view.  In  like  manner  must  it  be  with  him  who 
wishes  to  serve  God.  He  may  try  in  deuil  to  keep 
this  and  that  oommandment,  and  he  will  be  the 
better  and  happier  for  hb  efforts.  But  in  order  to 
observe  tiiem  all  truly  and  in  their  spirit,  he  must 
stand  on  the  moral  eminence  of  love  towards  God. 
Then  he  will  be  able  to  perform  his  duty,  not  bit 
by  bit,  but  as  a  whole»  complete  and  perfect,  doing 
everything  for  God,  aiid  yet  not  neglecting  man. 

IT.    THM  iX>VS  OF  GOJK      [SiC  «&#  SJlS- 

(3350 )  A  sailor  who  had  been  pkmsly  trained  in 
early  life,  but  had  lived  for  manv  years  in  all  man- 
ner of  profligacy,  was  thorou|;bly  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  sinfulness  while  voyaging  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    One  night  his  terror  rose  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  he  dared  not  shut  his  eyes  lest  he 
should  awake  in  hell ;  but  at  length,  overcome  with 
iatigue  and  weariness,  he  fell  asleep.     In  this  con- 
dition  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  India  (where  he 
"^  had  been  formerly),  and  heard  a  missionary  preach 
on  the  solemn  words,  *'  iioAr  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation  ?"    He  was  so  moved  by 
the  words,  that  he  tried  to  run  away,  and  in  the 
effort  he  awoke.     His  own  words  shall  tell  what 
followed: — "The  perspiration  was  pouring   from 
my  forehead  ;  and  as  I  was  in  the  greatest  agitation, 
I  opened  God's  Word,  for  I  had  no  other  comforter. 
I  read  the  third  chapter  of  John,  and  there  I  saw 
what  I  needed — I  must  be  born  again.     I  read  on, 
and  came  to  the  sixteenth  verse:  'God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave*  His  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.'    I  was  struck  by  these 
beautiful  words.     *  Does  that  include  me  ?  Yes,'  I 
said,  *  IVhasoever  includes  me  ;  I  will  venture  on 
this  love.'    I  tried  to  give  God  my  heart;  and 
there,  in  that  midnight  hour,  far  away  on  the  bil- 
lows, I  cast  my  poor  guilty  soul  on  His  mercy ; 
and,  while  pleading  this  precious  word,  I  felt  peace 
mnd  comfort  within  me." 

V.    THE  LOVE  OF  CMMIST.     [&r  oZftf  946- 

950-1 
1.  Tmuoendi  ouiL 

(335 1 .)  Love  is  its  own  perennial  fount  of  strength. 
The  strength  of  affection  ia  a  proof  not  of  the 
worthiness  of  the  object,  but  of  the  largeness  of  the 
soul  which  loves.  Love  descends,  not  ascends. 
Thf  might  of  a  river  depends  not  on  the  qusdity  of 
the  soil  through  which  it  passes,  but  on  the  inex- 
haustibleness  and  depth  of  the  spring  from  which  it 
proceeds.  The  greater  mind  cleaves  to  the  smaller 
with  more  force  than  the  otiter  to  it.  A  parent 
loves  the  child  more  than  the  child  the  parent ;  and 
partly  because  the  parent's  heart  is  larger,  not  be- 
cause  the  child  is  worthier.  The  Saviour  loved  His 
disciples  infinitely  more  than  His  di>ciples  loved 
Him,  because  His  heart  was  infinitely  larger.  Love 
trusts  on,  ever  hopes  and  expects  better  things; 
and  is  a  trust  springing  from  itself,  and  out  of  its 
own  deeps  alone.      — Kawlaud  Hiil^  1 744-1833. 

9l  The  moat  powerfni  of  motlyea. 

(3352.)  Ovr  common  motives  are  no  stronger 
than  a  handful  of  water  caught  in  a  child's  haLO, 


slipping  away  through  his  fingers  as  he  tries  to 
clutch  and  keep  iu  But  Christ's  love  is  like  the 
great  river  itself,  rushing  onward  evenly,  unweary- 
ing and  unwaiting  \  strong  enough  to  bou  the  fieeii 
of  all  the  nations  on  its  waters,  fertilising  every  soil 
It  passes  through,  offering  its  strength,  and  wealth, 
and  fulness  to  every  one  alike,  irrespective  of  line- 
age or  of  station,  of  endowment  or  of  purpose,  of 
past  doings  or  of  present  ho|)es;  saying  plainly, 
'*  Hok  every  one  tnat  thinteth,  oome  ye  to  the 
waters." 

t.  Iti  eonqnering  power, 

(3353-)  Alexander,  Csesar,  Charlemagne,  end  I 
myseli,  have  founded  great  empires :  but  upo« 
what  do  these  creations  of  our  genius  depend} 
Upon  force.  Jesus,  aloqe,  foumied  His  empire 
upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions  would  die 
for  Him.  ...  I  think  I  understand  something  ol 
human  nature ;  and  I  tell  you,  all  these  were  men ; 
and  I  am  a  man :  none  else  is  like  Him  I  Jesus 
Christ  was  more  than  man. 

— NapoUom  /.,  1769-1821. 

(3354.)  A  friend  of  mine  was  desired  to  visit  a 
woman  in  prison ;  he  was  informed  of  her  evil 
habits  of  life,  and  therefore  spoke  strongly  of  the 
terrors  of  the  I^rd,  and  the  curses  of  the  law  :  she 
heard  him  a  while,  and  then  laughed  in  his  face. 
Upon  this  he  changed  his  note,  and  spoke  of  the 
Saviour,  and  what  He  had  dune  and  suffered  for 
sinners.  He  had  not  talked  long  in  this  strain 
before  he  saw  a  tear  or  two  in  her  eyes.  At  length 
she  interrupted  him  by  saying  :  *'  Why,  sir,  do  you 
think  there  can  be  any  hope  of  mercy  for  me?" 
He  answered,  **  Yes,  if  you  feel  your  need  of  it, 
and  are  willing  to  seek  it  in  God's  appointed  way. 
1  am  sure  it  b  as  free  for  you  as  for  myself.*'  She 
replied,  '*Ah,  if  1  had  thought  so,  I  should  not 
have  been  in  this  prison.  I  long  since  settled  it  in 
my  mind  that  I  was  utterly  lost ;  that  I  had  sinned 
beyond  all  possibility  of  forgiveness,  and  that  made 
me  desperate."  Ntwton^  1606^1663. 

(3355.)  Two  of  my  brethren,  John  Waterbcnae 
and  David  Cargill,  landed  upon  an  island  in  Fejee. 
They  knew  well  the  character  of  the  people  there, 
and  the  people  did  not  know  tlieir  character  ;  but 
they  met  them  naked,  and  clubbed,  and  scowling, 
ready  to  destroy  to  all  appearance.  The  two  white 
men  walked  straight  up  to  them,  and  the  first,  who 
evidently  was  a  chief,  and  ready  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  whatever  they  might  t)e,  was  suddenly 
arrested  in  his  intentions  towards  the  white  men  by 
Mr.  Cargill  walking  up  to  him  and  tx>wing,  and 
saying,  "  My  love  to  you  ; "  and  .he  turned  round 
to  the  next,  and  said,  "  My  love  to  you ; "  and  then 
to  the  rest,  "My  love  to  you ; "  and  in  a  very  little 
time  all  the  clubs  were  down,  and  they  began  to 
talk,  and  then  there  was  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  stay  and  then  to  preach.  In  a  few  years  Mr. 
Cargill  was  leaving  that  island,  and  one  of  these 
great  savages  followed  the  boat,  holding  out  a 
pretty  little  thing  he  had  made,  and  said  "  Wait, 
wait ;  1  want  you  to  take  this  home  to  your  mother. 
Gicat  is  my  love  to  )rour  mother.  This  is  not 
much,  but  I  made  it  with  my  own  hand  ;  carry  it 
home  to  your  mother.  Tell  her  before  you  came 
I  was  a  cannibal,  aiid  killed  men  and  ate  them,  but 
now  the  love  of  God  is  burning  in  my  heart ;  and 
if  your  mother  had  not  luved  me  and  let  yoe 
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to  tell  me  that  Christ  had  died,  I  should  have 
been  a  canDibal  to  this  day.  Great  is  my  love  to 
your  mother.    Take  this  luMiie  to  your  mother  for 


»» 


(335^')  A  minister  in  one  of  our  large  cities  had 
prepared  and  preached,  as  he  supposed,  a  most 
convincing  sermon  for  the  special  t>enefit  of  an 
influential  member  of  his  congregation,  who  was 
well  known  to  be  of  an  infidel  turn  of  mind«  The 
sinner  listened  unmoved  to  the  well-turned  sentences 
and  the  earnest  appeals ;  his  heart  was  unaffected. 
On  his  return  from  diurch  he  saw  a  tear  trembling 
in  the  eye  of  hisiittle  daughter,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  he  inquired  the  cause.  The  child  in- 
formed him  that  she  was  thinking  of  wliat  her 
Sabbath-school  teacher  had  told  her  ofjesus  Christ. 
'*And  what  did  she  tell  you  ofjesus  Christ,  my 
child  ? "  **  Why,  she  said  He  canie  down  from 
heaven  and  died  for  poor  me  I  **  and  in  a  moment 
the  tears  |[ushed  from  eyes  which  had  looked  upon 
the  beauties  of  onlv  seven  summers,  as  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  childhood  she  added  :  **  Father,  should  I 
not  love  One  who  has  so  loved  me  ?  "  The  proud 
heart  of  the  infidel  was  touched.     What  the  elo- 

auent  plea  of  his  minister  could  not  accomplish, 
le  tender  sentence  of  his  child  had  done,  and  he 
retired  to  give  vent  to  his  own  feelings  in  a  silent 
but  penitent  prayer.  That  evening  found  him  at 
the  praying  circle,  where,  with  brokenness  of  spirit, 
he  ask«l  the  prayers  of  God's  people.  When  be 
came  to  relate  his  Christian  experience,  he  gave 
this  incident,  and  closed  his  narration  by  saying : 
**  Under  God,  I  owe  my  conversion  to  a  little 
child,  who  first  convinced  me  by  her  artless  sim- 
plicity that  I  ought  to  love  One  who  had  so  loved 
me."  The  minister  on  returning  from  this  meeting, 
took  his  sermon  and  read  it  over  carefully,  and  said 
to  his  family  and  to  himself :  "  There  it  not  enough 
ofjesus  Christ  in  this  discourse." 

YL   LOVB  TO  COD. 


1.  OodmnsfebelovadfinrBlaofWii 

(3357.)  All  our  love  is  moved  from  some  good, 
which  we  apprehend  in  the  party  loved  :  carnal 
love,  from  beauty ;  worldly,  from  gain  ;  spiritual, 
from  grace  \  divine,  from  infinite  goodness,  it 
must  needs  be,  therefore,  that  when  the  ground  and 
motive  of  our  love  faileih,  the  affection  itself  must 
cease.  Those  that  are  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
iace  find  their  passion  cooled  with  a  loathsome  de- 
formity :  those  that  are  led  by  the  hopes  of  profit, 
like  wan>s»  leave  buzzing  about  the  gaily-pot,  when 
all  the  honey  is  gone ;  those  that  could  carry  the 
lod  familiarly  in  their  hand,  run  from  it  when  they 
see  it  turned  to  a  serpenL  Contiarily,  when  that 
which  attracts  our  love  is  constant  to  itself  and 
everlasting,  the  affection  set  upon  it  is  permanent 
and  eternal :  if  then  1  love  God  for  riches,  for  pre- 
ferment, for  my  own  indemnity,  when  intervening 
crosses  strip  me  of  the  hopes  of  all  these,  1  shall  be 
leady  to  say,  with  that  distempered  king  of  Israel, 
*'  Behold,  this  evil  is  of  the  Lord :  what  should  I 
wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  ?  "  (2  Kings  vi.  33).  If 
my  respects  to  my  Saviour  be  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  my  heart  is  carried  away  with  those  baskets 
of  fragments ;  but,  if  I  can  love  God  for  His  good- 
nest'  sake,  this  love  shall  out-last  time,  and  over- 
fluuch  death  (Cant  uL  6^}         Mall^  '574-1656. 


t.  Hovlt  If  to  be  Undled In  tba  soul. 

(333^* )  '^^  lo^c  ^^  ^^  '^  ^^^  ^^  ^  summoned 
into  being  or  activity  at  a  call.  It  b  not  by  anj 
simple  or  direct  effort  that  you  can  bid  it  into  any 
operation.  You  can  say  to  the  hand.  Do  this,  and 
it  doeth  it,  but  we  have  no  such  mastery  over  the 
^untractable  heart.  The  true  way  of  bidding  an 
emotion  into  the  heart,  U  to  bid  into  the  mind  its 
appropriate  and  counterpart  object.  If  I  want  to 
light  up  resentment  in  my  heart,  let  me  think  of 
the  injury  which  piovoked  it ;  or  if  I  want  to  be 
moved  with  compassion,  let  me  dwell  on  some 
picture  of  wretchedness ;  or  to  be  regaled  with  a 
sense  of  l)eauty,  let  me  look  out  of  myself  on  the 
glories  of  a  summer  landscape ;  or,  to  stir  up  within 
me  a  grateful  affection,  let  me  call  to  remembrance 
some  friendly  demonstration  of  a  kind  and  trusty 
benefactor ;  or,  finally,  to  rekindle  in  my  cold  and 
deserted  bosom  the  love  of  God,  let  the  love  of  God 
to  me  be  the  theme  of  my  believing  contemplation* 

— OuUmars^  i7bo-iS47. 

(33S9*)  '1*^  power  to  evolve  in  one's  self  the  eto> 
n:«<mt  of  filial  love  is  not  given  to  us.  It  is  not 
needful  that  it  should  be.  Why  should  the  ane- 
mone covet  the  power  that  it  has  not  ?  It  sleeps 
to-day  on  the  hill-side.  There,  underneath  the  sod, 
a  thousand  spring  beauties  are  hidden.  Around  the 
trunks  of  living  trees,  around  deserted  stumus,  and 
around  uncongenial  stones  are  troops  of  wild-nowers. 
And  not  one  of  these  can  lift  itseli  up,  and  open  its 
petals,  or  paint  them  with  beautiful  colours.  The 
sun  has  the  power  to  do  this ;  and  why  should  the 
flowers  covet  this  power  ?  For  that  sweet  orb  will 
not  forget  them.  It  u  coming  already  from  the 
south.  The  lengthening  days  mark  its  approaching 
footsteps.  And  by  and  by  it  will  reacn  out  its 
sceptre  of  light  and  warmth,  and  say  to  them, 
"  Come  forth ! "  and  every  one  that  lies  dormant 
within  the  ground  shsdl  rejoice,  and  bq^in  to  come 
forth.  God  has  garnered  up  the  power  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  flowers  in  the  sua,  and  there  is 
no  need  that  they  should  cuvet  that  power.  And 
whv  should  we  covet  the  power  to  Hit  up  our  souls, 
and  cause  them  to  blossom  into  higher  affections  ? 
If  God  has  not  lent  it  to  us  we  need  not  covet  it, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  add  it  to  our  prerogatives. 
God  never  forgets  to  touch  the  heart  with  the 
sceptre  of  Divine  love,  and  if  we  heeded  it,  and 
were  half  as  obedient  to  it  as  the  flower  is  to  the 
life-giving  influence  of  the  sun  in  spring,  we  should 
be  like  tlie  garden  of  the  Lord.  — Buchtr, 

(3360.)  ^e  have  brought  near  to  us  in  Jesut 
Christ  a  God  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  bountiful, 
tender,  sweet,  beautiful,  so  that  when  we  begin  to 
see  the  traits  that  are  in  Him,  they  draw  out  the 
same  tnitt  in  ut.  We  love  because  He  has  loved 
ut. 

If  you  go  into  Steinway's  manufactory  or  ware- 
room,  and  strike  certain  chords  of  one  of  the 
powerful  instruments,  the  chords  of  all  the  other 
instruments,  though  they  are  covered  up,  and 
apparently  mute,  will  sound.  Such  are  the  corre- 
spondences which  exist  between  them,  such  is  the 
sympathy  which  is  communicated  from  one  to 
another  by  the  air,  that  when  one  vibrates  they  all 
vibrate.  Though  the  sound  be  low  and  almost 
inaudible,  it  is  there.  When  the  grandeur,  the 
beauty,  and  the  love  of  the  divine  natue  are  pre- 
1  tented  to  a  man,  th^  draw  tome  response  bo» 
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wnrj  part  of  his  nature  which  oorrespondi  to  that 
which  is  presented.  So  it  is  that  there  begins  to 
be,  throosfh  this  conception  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
a  piety  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  com- 
munion or  affiliation.  The  hearts  of  men  are  thus 
drawn  toward  the  heart  of  God,  and  there  begins  to 
be  an  interplay  between  them.  — Beec/ur,  ^ 

(336i*)  '^is  highest  of  all  possible  love  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  quickening  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  u  out  of  the  groundwork  of  the  natural 
affections  that  the  Christian  love  Is  produced,  but  it 
cannot  exist  witboot  the  direct  action  of  God  upon 
the  heart.  In  the  cold  northern  climes  enough  lood 
is  produced  for  the  subsistence  of  man.  The  com- 
mon fruits  of  the  field  grow  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  support  life.  But  the  productions  of  hotter 
countries — ^the  grape,  the  olive,  the  fig — ^will  not 
thrive  there.  I'he  soil  is  the  same  in  both.  But  in 
the  cold  countries  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun  are 
wanting.  It  is  also  thus  with  man.  The  heart  and 
its  affections  are  the  same  in  all  of  us.  Amongst 
the  whole  human  race,  love  and  its  kindred  virtues 
flourish  sufficiently  to  enable  people  to  live  with 
comfort  in  each  other's  society.  But  the  highest 
love — the  love  of  God-— can  only  flourish  in  the  sun- 
shine of  His  grace.  '--Hooper. 

(33^2-)  Frequently  at  the  great  Roman  games, 
the  emperors,  in  order  to  gratify  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  would  cause  sweet  perfumes  to  be  rained 
down  upon  them  through  the  awning  which  covered 
the  amphitheatre.  £hold  the  vases,  the  huge 
vessels  of  perfume  1  Yes.  but  there  is  nought  here 
to  delight  you  so  long  as  the  jars  are  sealed  ;  but  let 
the  vases  be  opened,  and  the  vessels  be  poured  out, 
and  let  the  drops  of  perfumed  rain  begin  to  descend, 
and  every  one  is  refreshed  and  gratified  thereby. 
Such  is  the  love  of  God.  There  is  a  richness  and  a 
fulness  in  it,  but  it  is  not  perceived  till  the  Spirit  of 
God  pours  it  out  like  the  rain  of  fragrance  over  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  all  the  living  children  of  God. 
See,  then,  the  need  of  having  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

—SpurgeoH, 

a.  It  if  oapabla  of  b«liic  eoltlmtod. 

(3363.)  We  assume  that,  simply  because  it  is  en- 
joined. When  an  apostle  says,  *'Have  fervent 
charity  among  vourselves,"  it  is  plain  that  it  would 
be  a  cruel  mockery  to  command  men  to  attain  it  if 
they  could  do  notliing  towards  the  attainment.  It 
would  be  the  same  ini»ult  as  saying  to  the  deformed, 
*'  Be  beautiful.'  For  it  is  wanton  cruelty  to  com- 
mand where  obedience  is  impossible. 

How  shall  we  cultivate  this  charity? 

Now  I  observe,  first,  love  cannot  be  produced  by 
a  direct  action  of  the  soul  upon  itself.  You  cannot 
love  by  a  resolve  to  love.  That  is  as  impossible  as 
it  is  to  move  a  boat  by  pressing  it  from  within. 
The  force  with  which  you  press  on  is  exactly  equal 
to  that  with  which  you  press  back.  The  reaction 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  action.  You  force  back- 
wards exactly  as  much  as  you  force  on.  There  are 
religious  persons  who,  when  they  feel  their  affec- 
tions cooled,  strive  to  warm  them  by  self-reproach, 
or  by  unnatural  efforts,  or  by  the  excitement  of 
what  they  call  revivals — trying  to  work  themselves 
into  a  state  of  warm  affection.  Hiere  are  others 
who  hope  to  make  feeble  love  strong  by  using  strong 
words.  Now,  for  all  this  they  pay  a  price.  Effort 
fA  heart  is  followed   by  collapse.     Excitennent  Is 


followed  by  exfaanation.  They  will  find  that  they 
have  cooled  exactly  in  that  proportion  in  which  they 
warmed,  and  at  least  as  fast. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  himself  into 
a  state  of  genuine  fervent  love  as  it  is  for  a  man  to 
inspire  himsel£  Inspiration  is  a  breath  and  a  life 
coming  from  withouL  Love  b  a  feeling  roused  not 
from  ourselves,  but  from  something  outside  our* 
selves.  There  are,  however,  two  meuods  by  which 
we  may  cultivate  this  charity. 

1.  By  doing  acts  which  love  demands.  It  is 
God's  mercifiu  law  that  feelings  are  increased  br 
acts  done  on  principle.  If  a  man  has  not  the  feel- 
ing in  its  warmth,  let  him  not  wait  till  the  feeling 
comes.  Let  him  act  with  such  feelings  as  he  has ; 
with  a  cold  heart  if  he  has  not  got  a  warm  one  ;  it 
will  grow  warmer  while  he  acts.  You  may  love  m 
man  merely  because  you  have  done  him  benefits, 
and  so  become  interested  in  him,  till  interest  passes 
into  anxiety,  and  anxiety  into  affection.  You  may 
acquire  courtesy  of  feeling  at  last,  by  cultivating 
courteous  manner.  The  dignified  politeness  of  the 
last  century  forced  man  into  a  kind  of  unselfishness 
in  small  things,  which  the  abrupter  manners  of  to- 
day will  never  teach.  And  say  what  men  will  of 
rude  sincerity,  these  old  men  of  urbane  manners 
were  kinder  at  heart  with  real  good-will,  than  we 
are  with  that  rude  bluffness  which  counts  it  a  loss  of 
independence  to  be  courteous  to  any  one.  Gentle- 
ness of  manner  had  some  influence  on  gentleness  of 
heart. 

So  in  the  same  way,  it  is  in  things  spirituaL  If 
our  hearts  are  cold,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  love  God 
and  be  affectionate  to  man,  we  must  begin  with 
duty.  Duty  is  not  Christian  liberty,  but  it  b  the 
first  step  towards  liberty.  We  are  free  only  when 
we  love  what  we  are  to  do,  and  those  to  whom  we 
do  it.  Let  a  man  begin  in  earnest  with — I  ought,  he 
will  end,  by  God's  grace,  if  he  persevere,  with  the 
free  blessedness  of— 1  will.  Let  him  force  himself 
to  abound  in  small  offices  of  kindliness,  attention, 
affectionateness,  and  all  those  for  God's  sake.  By 
and  by  he  will  feel  them  become  the  habit  of  his 
soul.  By  and  by,  walking  in  \X\t  conscientiousness  of 
refusing  to  retaliate  when  he  feels  tempted,  he  will 
cease  to  wish  it ;  doing  good  and  heaping  kindness 
on  those  who  injure  him,  he  will  learn  to  love  them. 
For  he  has  spent  a  treasure  there,  "  And  where  th« 
treasure  is,  there  will  be  the  heart  also." 

2.  The  second  way  of  cultivating  Christian  love 
b  by  contemplating  the  love  oCGod.  You  cannot 
move  the  boat  from  within  ;  but  you  may  obtain  a 
purchase  from  without.  You  cannot  create  love  in 
the  soul  by  force  from  within  itself;  but  you  may 
move  it  from  a  point  outside  itself.  God*s  love  b 
the  point  from  which  to  move  the  souL  Love 
beeets  love.  Love  believed  in,  produces  a  return 
of  love ;  we  cannot  love  because  we  must.  '*  Must " 
kills  love  ;  but  the  law  of  our  nature  is  that  we  love 
in  reply  to  love.  No  one  ever  yet  hated  one  whom 
he  believed  to  love  him  truly.  We  mav  be  pro- 
voked by  the  pertinacity  of  an  affection  which  asks 
what  we  cannot  give ;  but  we  cannot  hate  the  true 
love  which  does  not  ask  but  gives.  Now,  this  b 
the  eternal  truth  of  Christ's  Gospel,  "  We  love  Him 
because  He  first  loved  us."  ''Beloved,  if  God  so 
loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.* 
«'  God  is  love."  —RoberUon^  1816-1853. 

4.  Leads  to  tnut  In  Ctod. 

(33^)  ^^  A  in<^  ^  to  learn  God's  ways  ooty 
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\f  bis  Intellect,  and  be  will  find  many  things  to 
perplex  and  embarrass.  There  is  much  in  God's 
government  of  this  world  that  u  quite  unfathomable 
to  human  reason.  In  a  world  like  this  scepticism 
is  easier  than  faith.  If  any  man  wish  to  stumble 
at  God's  ways,  he  may  easily  find  stumbling  stones. 
He  may  point  to  many  of  God's  dealings  which 
bear  the  appearance  of  unkindness  and  iniustice ; 
he  may  point  to  much  that  the  most  godly  man 
must  confess  is  teaningly  inconsistent  with  infinite 
justice  and  love.  The  godly  man  sees  difficulties 
in  the  Divine  government  as  well  as  the  infidel ; 
but  he  is  not  distressed  by  them,  permanently  at 
least,  for  "  the  love  of  God  is  shra  abroad  in  his 
beart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  him  ; "  he  has 
tuch  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  of  God's  in- 
finite love,  that  he  cannot  believe  Him  guilty  of 
unkindness,  much  less  of  injustice ;  he  knows  that 
there  must  be,  and  is^  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
Uiese  difficulties,  and  he  is  content  to  wait  until 
God  chooses  to  give  him  the  explanation.  Take  an 
illustration.  Here  is  a  little  child,  whose  father  is 
■oddenly  accused  of  some  terrible  crime.  Though 
the  accused  has  hitherto  borne  a  good  name,  the 
proofs  of  his  guilt  seem  so  numerous  and  conclusive 
tliat  even  his  dearest  friends  abandon  and  shun 
him.    But  the  little  child  does  not  believe  his  father 

fuilty.  "  No,*'  says  he,  "  I  know  my  fiither's 
eart,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  never  did  that** 
In  like  manner,  by  the  mtuUion  of  leve^  the  Chris- 
tian has  a  settled  and  immovable  conviction  that 
nltimately  nothing  can  ever  throw  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  over  God's  infinite  goodness.        — Davit, 

6b  A  test  Of  its  reaUty. 

(33^5*)  A  loving  wife,  when  her  husband  returns 
home  from  a  far  country,  as  soon  as  she  is  sensible  of 
his  approach  or  hears  his  voice,  although  she  be  ever 
so  much  engaged  in  business,  or  forcibly  detained 
from  him  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  yet  her  heart  is 
not  withheld  from  him,  but  leaps  over  all  other 
thoughts  to  think  on  her  husband  who  is  returned. 
It  is  the  same  with  souls  that  love  God ;  well,  let 
them  be  ever  so  busy,  when  the  remembrance  of 
God  comes  near  them,  they  lose  almost  the  thought 
of  all  things  else,  for  joy  to  see  that  this  dear  re- 
membrance is  returned;  and  this  is  an  extreme 
good  sign.  — Francis  de  ScUes, 

e.  ComliortftotluwewboUuntiittliatitisfeebU 
la  them. 

(3366.)  Let  not  a  humble  Christian  be  over- 
anxious, if  his  spiritual  affections  are  not  as  keen  as 
he  would  wish.  The  love  of  God  is  the  full-blown 
flower  of  which  the  love  of  man  is  the  bud.  To  love 
man  u  to  love  God.  To  do  good  to  man  will  be 
recognised  hereafter  as  doing  good  to  Christ. 
These  are  the  Judge's  words  :  "Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  dul  unto  Me." 

^RoberUoH^  1816-1853. 

TIL  LOVB  TO  CHRIST.  [See  also  1003, 
1004.] 

(33^»)  ^^  would  please  those  whom  we  greatly 
love.  No  praises  are  as  sweet  as  theirs.  We  can 
bear  the  frown  of  otners  if  they  only  smile.  We 
often  care  for  no  other  compensation  for  toil,  and 
pain,  and  suffering  than  their  approval.  The  affec- 
tionate child  who  contends  at  school  or  college  for 
some  prize  of  youthful  ambition,  knows  5i  no 


stimulant  to  his  industry  and  exertion  like  that 
whidi  he  feels  when  he  thinks  what  may  be  the  joy 
one  day  of  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
on  his  account.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  the  strife 
he  is  not  moved  by  the  commendation  of  his 
teachers,  or  the  plaudits  of  his  companions,  as  he 
is  by  what  he  knows  will  be  thought,  and  felt,  and 
said  at  home.  The  man  who  has  won  renown  by 
his  service  to  his  country  and  to  mankind,  has 
often  confessed  that  no  honours  he  has  received 
have  so  recompensed  his  heart  for  what  he  had 
achieved,  as  the  greetings  which  welcomed  him  in 
the  little  town  or  village  where  he  was  bom  and 
reared.  He  has  felt  that  the  delight  in  bis  triumph 
of  those  who  were  dear  to  him  through  old  memories 
and  associations,  or  even  that  the  joy  he  has  given 
to  one  heart,  the  exulting  smile  on  one  face,  the 
approving  glad  words  that  fell  from  one  tongue, 
were  worth  more  to  him  than  all  acclamations  and 
gifts  besides.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  true  love  thus 
to  prize  the  joy  and  approval  of  its  object.  But 
there  is  no  true  love,  or  so  great,  as  that  which 
Christ  can  inspire. 

^David  Thomas^  B.A,^  1811-1875. 

(3368.)  Is  there  no  sin  in  not  doing  what  you  ought 
to  do  ?  If  your  neighbour's  house  were  in  flames 
to-night,  and  you  saw  them  belching  out  of  the 
windows,  would  it  be  no  $in  for  you  to  sit  calmly  in 
your  own  dwelling,  and  not  go  at  midnight  to  raise 
the  family  from  their  fatal  sleep  ?  Would  you  think 
so  if  to-morrow  morning  you  looked  at  their 
skeletons  amid  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins? 
Suppose  there  is  some  man  in  this  chapel  to-night, 
who  lives  in  a  comfortable  and  luxurious  mansion, 
but  hb  own  mother  is  in  an  almshouse,  I  say  to 
him,  "  Where  is  your  old  mother  ? "  He  says,  "  In 
the  poorhouse."  "  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  are 
practising  a  diabolical  cruelty  ? "  "  Oh  !  but  I  am 
doing  nothing  to  my  mother."  "It  is  your  not 
doing ;  it  is  vour  living  in  luxuiy,  and  she  lying 
there  on  that  hard  bed  of  poverty  and  neglect,  that 
stamps  you,  sir,  with  that  most  damnable  sin  of 
breaking  God's  fifth  commandment.  It  b  what 
you  do  not  do  that  stamps  you  as  an  ingrate  to  her 
that  bore  you."  Oh  1  my  friends,  yet  out  of  Christ 
it  is  the  sin  of  not  loving  Chrbt  that  makes  you 
£uilty  before  God.  Not  loving  Him  b  pronounced 
m  all  cases  a  positive  and  fatal  sin.        — CuyUrm 

(3369.)  Where  Christ  is  loved  and  desired,  the 
veriest  trifles  of  common  life  may  be  the  means  of 
His  discovery.  *'  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat 
at  meat  with  them.  He  took  bread  and  blessed  it, 
and  brake  and  gave  to  them.  And  their  eyes  were 
opened,  and  they  knew  Him. 

We  know  not  what  was  the  special  point  which 
brought  their  dormant  remembrance  to  life  again, 
and  quickened  their  associations,  so  that  they  knew 
Him ;  even  as  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  hind* 
ranee,  whether  supernatural  or  whether  by  reason 
of  their  o\An  fault,  which  prevented  the  earlier 
recognition ;  but  this  at  least  we  see,  that  in  all 
probability  something  in  the  manner  of  taking  the 
oread  a^  breaking  it,  the  well-remembered  action 
of  the  Master,  brought  back  to  mind  the  whole  of 
the  former  relation,  and  a  rush  of  a.>sociations  and 
memories  pulled  away  the  veil  and  scaled  off  the 
mbts  from  their  eyes.  And  so,  dear  brethren,  if 
we  have  loving  and  waiting  and  Christ-desiring 
spirits,  evexythinig  in  thb  worEl — the  common  mesl^ 
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Hie  events  of  every  day,  the  most  veritalile  trifles  of 
our  earthly  relatioDships— they  will  all  have  hooks 
and  barbs,  as  it  were,  which  will  draw  after  them 
thoughts  of  Him.  There  is  nothing  so  small  but 
that  to  it  there  may  be  attached  some  filament 
which  will  bring  after  it  the  whole  majesty  and 

Srace  of  Christ  and  His  love.  Whether  ye  eat  or 
rink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  in  remembrance 
of  Him,  and  do  all  to  His  glory.  Oh,  if  we  had  in 
our  inmost  spirits  a  closer  fellowsliip  with  Him, 
and  a  truer  relation  to  Him,  we  should  be  more 
quick  of  apprehension.  And,  as  in  regard  to  those 
that  we  love,  when  ihey  are  away  from  us,  the  fold 
of  a  garment,  some  bit  of  cloih  lying  about  the 
room,  something  upon  the  table,  some  common 
fancident  of  the  day  that  nsed  to  be  done  in  company 
with  them,  may  bring  a  flood  of  memories  that 
sometimes  is  too  strong  for  a  weak  heart,  so  with 
the  Lord,  if  we  loved  Him— everything  would  be 
(as  it  is  to  those  whose  ears  are  purged)  vocal  with 
His  name,  and  everything  would  be  flushed  with 
the  light  that  falls  ^om  His  face,  and  everything 
would  suffice  to  remind  us  of  our  love,  our  hope, 
our  joy.  ^^Maciartm* 

VIII.   LOVB  TO  THE  BRBTHRBS. 

L  XstlMlMUigeorOlirUit'sdUalplM. 

(3370.)  So  peculiar  is  this  blessing  to  the  gospel, 
that  Christ  appoints  it  for  the  badge  and  cognizance 
by  which  they  should  not  only  know  one  another, 
but  even  strangers  should  be  able  to  know  them 
from  any  other  sect  and  sort  of  men  in  the  world : 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, that  ye  love  one  another."  A  nobleman's 
servant  is  known  as  far  as  he  can  well  be  seen,  by 
the  coat  on  his  back,  whose  man  he  is ;  so,  saith 
Christ,  shall  all  men  know  you,  by  your  mutual 
love,  that  you  retain  to  Me  and  My  gospeL 

'•^(Jumalt^  1617-1679. 

l  Our  lore  must  be  IDE*  CQizlat't, 

(3371*)  We  are  to  have  love  like  that  of  Christ 
In  one  sense  this  is  impossible.  "  Measure  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  Thine  hand;  mete  out 
heaven  with  a  span ;  comprehend  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure ;  weigh  the  mountains  in  scales ; 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance ;  ** — these  are  measurable 
things,  but  the  love  of  Christ  is  measureless.  There 
is  nothing  in  His  nature  which  is  not  infinite.  The 
depths  kA  God  are  depths  of  love,  for  God  is  love, 
and  Christ  is  God.  His  perfections  are  His  glory, 
but  His  love  is  the  glory  of  His  glory ;  the  bound- 
less glory  of  the  boundless  E^ssence.  Till  the  less 
can  include  the  greater,  and  the  human  the  Divine, 
we  may  not  fathom  the  depths,  or  grasp  the  dimen- 
sions of  Christ's  love.  Then,  how  can  we  keep  ihi^ 
law?  To  love  like  Paul— to  love  like  John  — 
would  be  a  lofty  aim,  but  who  can  love  like 
Christ  ? 

Let  us  not  mistake  His  meaning.  He  asks  not 
that  our  love  should  equal  His,  but  resemble  His ; 
not  that  it  should  be  of  the  same  strength,  but  of 
the  same  kind,  A  pearl  of  dew  will  not  hold  the 
tun,  but  it  may  hold  a  spark  of  its  light.  A  child,  by 
the  sea,  trying  to  catch  the  waves  as  they  dash  in 
clouds  of  crystal  spray  upon  the  sand,  cannot  hold 
the  ocean  in  a  tiny  shell,  but  he  may  hold  a  drop 
of  the  ocean  water.    "  There  is  an  ocean  of  love  in 


my  heart,*'  says  Christ,  *'  let  a  drop  of  that  ocean 
be  received  into  yours.  Your  love  one  to  another 
must  not  be  a  mere  earthly  element.  It  must  have 
a  diflerent  nature  from  the  love  you  were  bom  wiih. 
It  must  be  something  higher  than  love  of  kindred— 
or  love  of  home — or  love  of  country  ;  it  must  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  I  have  for  yon.  It 
must  be  Divine.  Let  me  pour  it  into  you,  that  yon 
may  pour  it  out  on  the  objects  of  your  sanctiiied 
affections."  •~^^tan/mrd. 

a.  We  mutt  lore  vbat  it  Oliriat-llkt  In  thinn. 

(3372.)  But  doth  not  the  Scripture  say,  *'that 
we  know  we  are  translated  from  death  to  life*  bo> 
cause  we  love  the  brethren  *'  ? 

Answer — Yes ;  but  when  you  may  easily  know  it 
speaks  of  sincere  love.  So  it  saith,  "  Whoevei 
believeth  shall  be  saved;"  and  yet  (MatL  xiiL) 
Christ  showeth  that  many  believe  who  yet  fall  away 
and  perish,  for  want  of  oeep  rooting :  so  that  the 
sincerity  of  this  love  also  lieth  in  the  degree ;  and, 
therefore,  when  the  promise  is  made  to  it,  or  it 
made  a  mark  of  true  Christians,  you  must  still 
understand  it  of  that  degree  which  may  be  called 
sincere  and  saving.  The  difference  lieth  plainly 
here.  An  unsound  Christian,  as  he  hath  some  love 
to  Christ,  and  grace,  and  godliness,  but  more  to  his 
profits,  or  pleasures,  or  credit  in  the  world,  so  he 
hath  some  love  to  the  godly,  as  such,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his 
neighbour;  but  not  so  much  as  he  hath  to  these 
carnal  things.  Whereas  the  sound  Christian,  as  he 
loves  Christ  and  grace  above  all  worldly  things,  so 
it  is  Christ  in  a  Christian  that  he  so  loves,  and  the 
Christian  for  Christ's  sake  above  all  snch  things: 
so  that  when  a  carnal  professor  will  think  it  enough 
to  wbh  them  well,  but  will  not  hazard  his  worldly 
happiness  for  them,  if  he  were  called  to  it;  the 
sincere  believer  will  not  only  love  them,  but  relieve 
them,  and  value  them  so  hij^hly,  that,  if  he  were 
called  to  it,  he  would  part  with  his  profits  or 
pleasures,  for  their  sakes.  Fer  example,  in  Queen 
Mary's  days,  when  the  martyrs  were  condemned  to 
the  fire,  there  were  many  great  men  that  really 
loved  them,  and  wished  them  well,  and  their  heart 
grieved  in  pity  for  them,  as  knowing  them  to  be  in 
the  right;  but  yet  they  loved  their  honour,  and 
wealth,  and  safety,  so  much  better,  that  they  would 
sit  on  the  bench,  yea,  and  give  sentence  lor  their 
burning,  for  fear  of  hazarding  their  worldly  happi- 
ness. Was  this  sincere,  saving  love  to  the 
brethren?  -^Baxur^  i6i5-i69i« 

C  Waaretolovttlitnio&aoeoiiiitofwlutttlugr 
iretobaL 

(3373.)  Foresee  the  perfections  of  their  graces  in 
their  beginnings.  No  man  will  love  a  seed  or 
stock  of  those  plants  or  trees  which  bear  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  and  fruits,  unless,  in  the  seed,  he 
foresee  the  fruit  or  flower  which  it  tendeth  to.  No 
man  loveth  the  egg  aright,  who  doih  not  foreknow 
what  a  bird  it  will  bring  forth.  Aristotle  or  Cicero 
were  no  more  amiable  in  their  infancy  than  other^ 
except  to  him  that  could  foretell  what  men  they 
were  like  to  prove.  Think  oft  of  heaven,  and  what 
a  thing  a  saint  will  be  in  glory,  when  he  shall 
shine  as  the  stars,  and  be  equal  to  the  angels^  and 
then  you  will  quickly  tee  cause  to  love  them. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691^ 
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1.  TlM  DanrlnUui  bsrpothailB  m  to  Ills  origin. 

(3374-)  Many  able  Rcientists  are  investigating  the 
road  through  which  men  came  up  to  their  present 
itate ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  me  where 
J  came  from.  It  is  of  a  great  deal  of  consequence, 
though,  where  I  am  going  to.  I  confer  to  some 
cariosity  as  to  my  origin  ;  and  I  am  fai:  from  saying 
that  it  will  Dot  do  any  good  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  or^[in  of  the  human  race,  and  of  everything 
else  in  this  world.  I  regard  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Darwin  with  profound  interest ;  and  I  believe  the 
world  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  Al- 
though I  may  not  accept  all  his  speculations,  I 
thank  him  for  any  facts,  or  any  d^uctions  from 
facts,  which  have  the  appearance  of  nearly  definite 
truth.  I  do  not  participate  a  particle  in  the  revul- 
sion and  horror  which  some  feel  at  the  idea  that 
men  sprang  from  some  lower  form  of  existence. 
Only  show  me  that  i  am  clear  of  the  monkeys,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  true  that, 
millions  of  years  ago,  my  ancestors  sprang  from 
them.  Let  there  be  difference  enough,  and  distance 
enough,  between  these  animals  and  me,  and  I  do 
not  care  how  nearly  my  progenitors  may  have  been 
related  to  them.  I  would  as  lief  have  sprung  from 
a  monkey  as  from  some  men  that  1  know  of.  If  I 
look  at  the  Patagonians,  or  the  Nootka  Sound 
Indians,  or  the  Esquimaux  of  the  extreme  North,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  much  to  choose, 
as  to  parentage,  between  them  and  our  lower 
animals.  1  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  past,  as 
I  do  about  the  future.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  that  I  should  trace  my  early  associa- 
tions back  to  a  million  years  ago.  All  my  life  is 
looking  forward.  I  do  not  care  where  I  came 
from :  I  want  to  know  where  I  am  going.  If 
I  am  going  with  the  animal,  earth  to  earth,  that 
is  sad  enough ;  but  if  I  am  under  that  attraction, 
that  mighty  power,  which  calls  the  sun  to  make 
summer  in  the  bosom  of  winter,  which  all  the  winds 
and  ice  cannot  resist,  which  generates  heat,  and 
which  out  of  beat  brinf^  life-universal,  infinite, 
multitudinous,  innumerable — if  I  am  under  that 
power,  and  it  is  still  drawing  you  and  me  and  all 
aloKg  in  these  paths,  and  it  ^  vouchsafed  that  we 
may  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  then  that  is 
something  that  I  want  to  know,  and  something  that 
I  want  to  feel. 

Now«  let  men  bore  in  the  rear  if  they  will :  it  is 
for  me  to  look  up  and  see  where  I  am  going.  For, 
if  it  is  life  and  immortality,  and  joy  ineffable  and 
lull  of  gloiy  there,  1  care  not  for  the  nest.  1  care 
not  for  the  skin  that  I  sloughed  off  ages  ago.  It  is 
the  future  that  I  care  for.  The  Christian  has  little 
to  fear,  I  think,  if  it  will  only  lead  on  to  this.  Not 
to  deny  the  past,  nor  to  be  indifferent  to  the  things 
of  the  past,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall,  in  your 
day  or  mine,  find  out  everything  that  God  ever 
thought  of  or  did.  It  is  far  more  important  that 
we  should  have  faith  in  the  future,  and  know  which 
way  to  fly  when  we  have  ilie  inspiration  of  emigra 
tion,  than  that  we  should  know  what  took  pTacr 
myriads  of  ages  ago^  or  what  was  the  condition  ol 
tbie  race  then.  — Btecher, 

(3375*)  In  so  far  as  oar  duties  are  concerned,  wis 
are  far  more  interested  in  knowing  what  man  is, 
than  in  knowing  how  he  cume  to  be  what  he  is. 
It  is  not  *ininteiesting  to  me  to  kuow  how  my  son 


reached  home  for  the  festivities  of  thanksgiving,  or 
of  the  holidays :  but  it  is  far  more  interesting  to 
me  to  know  that  he  is  there,  than  to  know  by  what 
road  he  came.  It  may  be  of  a  good  deal  of  inte< 
rest  to  know  how  some  unknown  benefactor  has 
liquidated  the  debt  that  seemed  likely  to  sweep 
away  your  prosperity ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  point  to  know  that  the  moitgnge  is  paid  or 
lifted,  it  you  never  in  the  world  know  liow  it  came 
to  lie  done.  It  is  for  us  to  know  what  man  is ;  of 
what  he  is  susceptible.  He  is  here.  He  exists. 
He  may  be  studied  in  his  present  condition.  He 
may  be  studied  in  all  his  jx>  sibilities.  These  are 
questions  of  more  importance  than  to  know  the 
load  which  he  took  to  get  here,  or  the  influences 
which  operated  to  bring  him  here.        — Backer. 

a.  Is  more  tbaa  an  anUnaL 

(3376.)  Man  is  not  an  organism ;  lie  is  en  hitel« 
ligence  served  by  organs. 

^Sir  W.  HamiHoH,  1788-18561 

(3377*)  There  are  striking  analogies,  nay,  even 
resemblances,  between  the  higher  order  of  quad* 
nipeds  and  the  lower  members  of  the  human  family. 
Yet  from  these  most  brutelike  among  men  may  be 
drawn  the  most  cogent  argument  for  the  existence 
and  indestructibleness  of  the  spiritual  element  in 
man.  Sixty  years  ago  the  half-reasoning  elephant 
or  the  tractable  and  troth-keeping  dog  might  have 
seemed  the  peer,  or  more,  of  the  unreasoning  and 
conscienceless  Hawaiian.  From  that  very  race, 
from  that  very  generation,  with  which  the  nobler 
brutes,  might  nave  scorned  to  claim  kindred,  have 
been  developed  the  peers  of  saints  and  angels. 
Does  not  the  suHieptibility  of  a  regeneration  so 
radical,  the  capacity  for  all  that  is  tender,  beauti- 
ful, and  glorious  in  the  humanity  of  Him  whom  we 
Chrisiians  revere  as  the  Lord  from  heaven,  inherent 
in  even  the  lowest  types  of  oar  race,  of  iiself  claim 
for  man  a  nature  which  the  brutes  around  him 
share  as  little  in  kind  as  in  degree?  Has  physical 
science  a  right  to  leave  "the  new  man  in  Christ 
Jenus,'*  which  the  moAt  squalid  savage  may  become, 
entirely  unaccounted  for  m  its  theory  of  spontaneous 
development  ?  — J'eabody. 

S.  The  graadenr  and  oontplezity  of  bis  nature. 

(337S.)  The  grandeur  of  man's  nature  turns  to 
insignificance  all  outward  distinctions.  His  powers 
of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of  knowing  God, 
of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on  his  own 
mind,  on  outward  nature,  and  on  his  iellow-crea* 
tures, — these  aitf  glorious  prerogatives.  Through 
the  vulgar  error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common, 
we  are  apt,  indeed,  to  pass  them  by  as  ol  out  little 
worth.  But  as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the 
soul,  the  common  is  the  most  precious.  Science 
and  art  may  invent  splendid  mo<les  of  illuminating 
the  apartments  of  the  opulent ;  but  these  are  aU 
poor  and  worthless  compared  with  the  light  which 
the  sun  sends  into  our  windows  which  he  pours 
freelv,  impartially,  over  hill  and  valley,  which 
kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  wei^tem  sky  ;  and  so 
the  common  lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
love,  are  of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare 
eqdowmenU  which  give  celebrity  to  a  few. 

— ChanninSt  1 780-1842. 

(3379.)  Man  is  the  highest  product  of  his  own 
hifiUNj*  .The  discoverer  finds  nothing  so  ^rand  or 
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•o  Ull  as  himself,  nothing  so  valuable  to  him.  The 
greatest  star  is  that  at  the  little  end  of  the  telescope, 
—the  star  that  is  looking,  not  looked  after,  nor 
looked  at.  —Theodore  Fartur. 

(3380.)  The  essence  of  our  being,  the  mystery  in 
us  that  cmlls  itself  **  I,** — ah,  what  words  have  we 
for  such  things? — is  a  breath  of  Heaven ;  the 
Highest  Being  reveals  himself  in  man.  This  body, 
these  faculties,  this  life  of  ours,  is  it  not  all  as  a 
vesture  for  that  Unnamed?  "There  is  but  one 
temple  in  the  universe,"  says  the  devout  Novalis, 
**and  that  is  the  body  of  man.  Nothing  is  holier 
than  that  high  form.  Bending  before  men  is  a 
reverence  done  to  this  revelation  in  the  flesh.  We 
touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human 
body  1 "  This  sounds  much  like  a  mere  flourish  of 
rhetoric ;  but  it  is  not  so.  If  well  meditated,  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  scientific  fact ;  the  expression, 
in  such  words  as  can  be  had,  of  the  actual  truth  of 
the  thing.  We  are  the  miracle  of  miracles, — the 
great  inscrutable  mystery  of  God.  We  cannot 
understand  it,  we  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it ;  but 
we  feel  and  know,  if  we  like,  that  it  is  verily  so. 

—Carlyli. 

(3381.)  Hath  not  God  given  us  a  soul  to  inform 
us;  senses  to  inform  our  soul;  faculties  to  fiimish 
that  soul ;  understanding,  the  great  survevor  of  the 
lecrets  of  nature  and  grace;  fantasy  and  mvention, 
the  master  of  the  works  ;  memory,  the  great  keeper 
or  master  of  the  rolls  of  the  soul,  a  power  that  can 
make  amends  for  the  speed  of  time,  in  causing  him 
to  leave  behind  him  those  things,  which  else  he 
would  so  carry  away,  as  if  they  had  not  been ;  will, 
which  is  the  lord  paramount  in  the  state  of  the  soul, 
the  commander  of  our  actions,  the  elector  of  our 
resolutions  ;  judgment,  which  is  the  great  counsellor 
of  the  will ;  affections,  which  are  the  servants  of 
them  both ;  a  body,  fit  to  execute  the  charge  of  the 
soul — so  wondrously  di'^posed,  as  that  every  part 
hath  best  opportunity  in  his  own  functions — so 
qualified  with  health  arising  from  proportion  of 
humours,  that,  like  a  watch  kept  in  good  time,  it 
goes  right,  and  is  fit  to  serve  the  soul  and  maintain 
itself.  —//a//,  1574-1656. 

(3382.)  As  there  is  much  beast  and  some  devil  in 
man,  so  is  theje  some  angel  and  some  God  in  man. 
The  beast  and  the  devil  may  be  conquered,  but  in 
this  life  never  destroyed. 

-^Coleridge^  177^1834. 

(3383.)  "  In  man  there  will  be  a  laver  of  fierce 
hyena,  or  of  timid  deer,  running  through  the  nature 
in  the  most  uncertain  and  tortuous  manner.  Nero 
is  sensitive  to  poetry  and  music,  but  not  to  human 
suffering  :  Marcus  Aurelius  is  tolerant  and  good  to 
all  men  but  Christians."  The  Tlasoalans  of  Mexico 
loved,  and  even  worshipped,  flowers;  but  they 
were  cruel  to  excess,  and  sacrificed  human  victims 
with  savage  delighL  The  good  and  the  evil  lie 
close  together ;  the  virtues  and  the  vices  alternate ; 
so  is  human  power  accumulated ;  alternately  the 
metals  and  the  rags;  a  terrible  Voltaic  pile.  In 
the  well-bred  animal  the  claw  is  nicely  cushioned ; 
the  old  Adam  is  presentable. 

•^A.  F.  RusseU. 

4.  WasmadeinUialiiiaffeofaod. 

(3384*)  There  is  one  correspondency  between 
man  and  nature  so  pre-eminently  striking,  that  it  is , 


marvellous  it  has  not  found  more  frequent  mentkxi 
in  natural  theology. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  God  made  man  in  His 
own  image ;  science  gives  us  a  proof  of  it,  showing 
that  in  very  truth  the  ideas  of  man's  mind  are  akin 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind. 

The  proof  is  capable  of  very  simple  statement 

We  all  know  that  the  science  of  geometry  was 
worked  out  in  ancient  times  from  a  few  very  simple 
principles  which  man  found  in  his  own  mind.  It 
was  worked  out  by  Kuclid  and  Archimedes  by  pure 
reasoning,  out  of  their  own  minds.  Ages  alter- 
wards  the  telescope  was  discovered,  and  the  courses 
of  the  plnnets  and  comets  were  ascertained  ;  and 
the  Galileos  and  Newtons  beheld  with  .reverent 
wonder  that  these  heavenly  bodies,  in  all  their  mazy 
revolutions,  do  obey  those  very  laws  of  geometry 
which  the  mathematician,  hundreds  of  years  before, 
had  evolved  out  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
thought  involved  in  the  constitution  of  his  own 
mind. 

How  was  this  correspondency  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  those  curves  traced  on  the  sand  of  his  study 
floor,  by  an  Archimedes  found  to  be  the  very  curves 
swept  out  in  the  heavenly  spaces  by  the  mighty 
comets?  Isav  how  and  \\hy  was  this?  How  was 
it  that  man  found  his  thoughts  thus  verified  in 
God's  universe  ? 

One  only  explanation  is  there,  that  God  had  the 
same  thoughts,  and  chose  to  exemplify  them  »n 
that  universe ;  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind  and  the 
ideas  of  the  human  mind  thus  wonderfully  corre- 
sponding !  Man  made  in  the  image  of  God*  Thert 
is  no  other  explanation. 

A.  Bla  oilgliial  petfiMtloii. 

(3385.)  All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  Inventions, 
which  vul{;ar  minds  gnze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue, 
and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relics  of  an  intellect 
defaced  with  sin  and  time.  We  admire  it  now,  only 
as  antiquaries  do  a  piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  stamp 
it  once  bore,  and  not  for  those  vanishing  lineaments 
and  disappearing  draughts  that  remain  upon  it  at 
present.  And  certainly  that  must  needs  have  been 
very  glorious,  the  decays  of  which  are  so  admirable. 
He  that  is  comely  when  old  and  decrepit,  surely  was 
very  beautiful  when  he  was  young.  Aii  Aristotle 
was  but  the  cubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but 
the  rudiments  of  Paradise. 

'^^otttk^  1633-1714 

«.  BtsfUl. 

(i.)  Itt  evidencee. 

(3386.)  If  you  should  see  a  house  with  its  gable 
ends  in  ruins,  with  its  broken  pillars  lying  in 
heaped-up  confusion  on  the  ground,  half  covered  up 
with  trailing  weeds  and  moss,  you  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  "This  building  has  suffered  damage  at 
some  time ;  it  was  not  like  this  when  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  builder.  *'  I  say  this  of  man.  He 
is  not  in  a  normal  condition.  — J/e/wortk, 

(3387.)  Bartholomew  Fair  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  exhibitions  of  unrestrained  human  nature  in 
the  whole  world.  The  monkey,  the  tiger,  the 
wolf,  the  hop,  and  the  goat,  are  not  on^  to  be 
found  in  their  own,  but  in  human  form,  with  all 
their  savageness,  brutality,  fiLhiness.  It  displays 
human  nature  in  its  most  degraded,  ridiculous,  and 
absurd  conditions.  The  tiger  may  be  seen  in  a 
quiescent  states  if  we  pass  through  Dyot  Street : 
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he  couches  there ;  he  blinks ;  but  at  Bartholomew 
Fair  he  is  rampant^  vigorous,  6erce.  Passing 
through  a  fair  in  a  country  town,  I  witnessed  a  most 
instructive  scene :— Two  withered,  weather-bc«ten 
wretches  were  standing  at  the  door  of  a  ^ow- 
cart,  and  receiving  two-pences  from  sweet,  innocent, 
ruddy  country  girls,  who  paid  their  money,  and 
dropped  their  curtsies  ;  while  these  wretches  smiled 
at  their  simplicitv,  and  clapped  them  on  the  back 
as  they  entered  the  door.  What  a  picture  this  of 
Satan  1  He  sets  off  his  shows,  and  draws  in  heed- 
less creatures,  and  takes  from  them  everything  they 
have  good  about  them  1  There  was  a  fellow  dressed 
out  as  a  zany,  with  a  humpback  and  a  humpbeily, 
a  lengthened  nose  and  a  lengthened  chin.  To  what 
a  depth  of  degradation  must  human  nature  be  sunk 
to  seek  such  resources  1  I  derived  more  instruction 
from  this  scene  than  I  could  have  done  froni  many 
elaborate  theological  treatises. 

— CVn/,  i74S-i8ia 
(2.)  Its  effects. 

(3388.)  The  sin  of  man,  being  the  lord  of  all 
creatures,  must  needs  redound  to  the  misery  and 
mortality  of  all  his  retinue.  For  it  was  in  the 
greater  world,  as  in  the  administration  of  a  private 
family ;  the  poverty  of  the  master  is  felt  in  the 
bowels  of  the  rest ;  his  stain  and  dishonour  runs 
into  all  the  members  of  tiiat  society.  As  it  is  in 
the  natural  body,  some  parts  may  be  distempered 
and  ill-affected  alone ;  others,  not  without  contagion 
on  the  rest ;  so  likewise  is  it  in  the  great  body  of 
the  creation.  However  other  creatures  might  have 
kept  their  evil,  if  any  had  been  in  them,  within  their 
own  bounds,  yet  that  evil  which  man,  the  lord  and 
heart  of  the  whole,  brought  into  the  world,  was  a 
spreading  and  infectious  evil,  which  conveyed  poison 
into  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  and  planted  the 
seed  of  universal  dissolution,  which  shall  one  day 
deface  with  darkness  and  horror  the  beauty  of  that 
glorious  frame  which  we  now  admire.    — Salter. 

(3.)  The  Scripture  account  of  ii  vinduaieJ. 

(3389.)  It  has  been  sneeringly  and  tauntingly 
demanded,  "What  great  evil  could  there  be  in 
plucking  an  apple  Irom  a  certain  tree?  Would  it," 
It  i.s  asked,  "  oe  becoming  the  majesty  of  Almighty 
God  to  condemn  His  creatures  for  so  small  an 
offence?*'  .  .  •  The  ground  of  the  objection  is 
Qtterly  falUdous.  The  oljjector  seems  to  insinuate 
that  the  value  or  amount  of  the  fruit  abstracted 
constituted  "the  front  and  head  of  man's  offending^" 
and  that  Deity  was  actuated  by  passion  and  revenge 
in  the  punishment  which  He  inflicted.  Now,  no 
charge  can  be  more  absurd  and  utterly  unfounded 
than  this.  To  suppose  that  the  sovereign  Lx>xd  and 
proprietor  of  all  worlds,  and  whose  is  this  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  should  have  grudged  to  His 
creatures  the  fruit  of  a  single  tree  in  Paradise,  not- 
withstanding all  the  munificence  with  which  He 
had  fumbhM  and  stored  it  as  their  abode,  is  too  pre- 
posterous an  idea  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

The  ground  of  their  condemnation,  then,  was 
plainly,  that  the  act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
involved  in  it  disobedience,  revolt,  and  rebellion. 
The  prohibition  was  designed  simply  as  a  test  of 
continued  allegiance.  In  every  point  of  view  it 
was  peculiarly  suitable  to  their  circumstances  and 
condition.  As  the  happy  tenants  of  this  earthly 
abode  of  bliss,  it  was  the  acknowledgment  that  they 
held  all  they  possessed  by  the  mere  goodness  <» 


their  indulgent  and  bountiful  Creator.  If  an  earthly 
prince  were  to  bestow  on  one  of  his  subjects  a  valu- 
able estate  on  condition  of  some  act  of  faomagci 
trivial  in  itself,  but  still  a  recognition  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  giver,  and  the  allegiance  due  to  him, 
would  he  be  considered  as  fairly  chaigeable  with 
injustice,  or  would  it  be  held  as  any  reflection  00 
his  goodness,  in  the  original  deed  of  gift,  if  he 
should  prescribe  such  a  condition  on  pain  of  forfei- 
ture, not  only  of  the  estate,  but  of  the  favour  of  the 
donor?  If  the  acknowledgment  required  was  a 
mere  pepper-corn,  would  its  smallness  and  trifling 
value  be  considered  as  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule 
and  scorn  ?  Would  it  not  be  universally  aduitied, 
that  the  smaller  the  temptation  to  incur  the  for- 
feiture, the  greater  the  guilt,  the  ingratitude,  and 
the  folly  of  transgression  ?  But  the  test  prescribed 
to  man,  as  a  test  of  allegiance  to  his  Creator  in  the 

garden  of  Eden,  was  not  the  payment  of  any  tribute, 
ut  the  mere  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  — Ewing. 

7.  Bli  n&tnre  deprayed. 

(3390.)  A  common  and  steady  effect  shows,  that 
there  is  somewhere  a  prevailing  liableness  in  the 
state  of  things  to  what  comes  so  steadily  to  pass. 
A  steady  effect  argues  a  steady  cause.  If  a  die  be 
once  thrown,  and  it  falls  on  a  particular  side,  we  do 
not  argue  from  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest ; 
but  if  it  be  thrown  without  skill  or  care  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  times,  and  it  constantly 
falls  on  the  same  side,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
in  our  minds,  but  that  there  is  something  of  pro- 
pensity in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side,^ 
or  in  some  other  respect.  How  ridiculous  would 
he  make  himself,  who  should  earnestly  dispute 
against  any  tendency  in  the  state  of  things  to  cold 
in  the  winter,  or  heat  in  the  summer;  or  should 
stand  to  it,  that  although  it  often  happened  that 
water  quenched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in 
it  to  such  an  effect 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  human  nature,  as  exist- 
ing in  such  an  immense  diversity  of  persons  and 
circumstances,  and  never  failing  in  any  one  instance 
of  coming  to  that  issue — that  smfulness,  which  im- 
plies extreme  misery  and  eternal  ruin — is  as  the  die 
oAen  cast.  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least, 
as  to  the  evidence  of  tendency,  whether  the  subject 
of  the  constant  event  be  an  individual,  or  a  nature 
and  kind.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees 
of  the  same  sort,  proceeding  one  from  another, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  growing  in  all 
countries,  sous,  and  climates,  all  boiring  Ul-fruit ; 
it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
idnd^  as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree,  that  had 
remained  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  often 
transplanted  into  different  soils,  and  had  continued 
to  bear  only  bad  fruit.  So  if  there  were  a  particu- 
lar family,  which,  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  through  every  remove  to  innumerable  different 
countries^  and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  consump- 
tion, or  all  run  distracted,  or  all  murdered  them- 
selves, it  would  be  as' much  evidence  of  the  tendency 
of  something  in  the  nature  or  constitution  of  that 
raccy  as  it  would  be  of  the  tendency  of  something  in 
the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual,  if  some  one 
person  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable 
event  had  often  appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been 
the  agent  or  subject  of  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
age  to  age,  oontmually  and  without  fail. 

Thus  a  propenaityy  attending  the  present  natoft 
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or  natural  state  of  mankind,  eternally  to  ruin  them- 
selves by  sin,  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  appa- 
rent and  acknowledged  fact 

'^Jcnaihan  Edwards^  1703-175S. 

(3391.)  It  fs  of  dangerous  consequence  to  repre- 
sent to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of  beasts, 
without  showing  him  at  the  same  time  his  greatness. 
It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  see  his  greatness 
without  his  meanness.  It  is  more  dangerous  yet  to 
leave  him  ignorant  of  either ;  but  very  beneficial 
that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of  both. 

-^ Pascal^  i622>l662. 

(339s.)  "  That  fox.*'  Many  wild  beasU  lie  lark- 
ing under  the  skin  of  man. 

^Cardinal  BavUlus, 

(3393*)  We  have  such  an  habitual  persuasion  of 
the  genera]  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  in  fall- 
ing among  strangers  we  always  reckon  on  their 
bemg  irreligious,  till  we  discover  some  specific 
indication  of  the  contrary. 

-^Jokn  Foster^  1710-1843. 

(3394*)  The  most  convincing  evidence  is  pre- 
sented to  us  every  day,  that  the  nature  of  man 
necessarily  and  essentially  tends  to  sin.  Did  vou 
ever  know  an  infant  grow  through  childhood,  I 
will  not  say  to  adult  age,  but  to  youth,  without 
sinning  often  and  seriously?  Every  one  who  is 
familiar  with  young  children  must  be  aware  that 
they  sin  by  instinct,  and  of  their  own  nature,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  bad  habits  which  they  acquire 
from  those  around  them.  The  sin  comes  spon- 
taneously, just  as  the  evil  growth  amongst  the 
wheat  No  farmer  can  grow  his  com  without 
weeds ;  and  no  father  can  educate  his  child  so  as 
to  be  free  from  sin.  The  child  is  passionate,  and 
exhibits  its  passion  in  a  miniature  tempest  of  wrath. 
The  child  is  selfish,  and  steals  its  brother's  toys, 
and  follows  the  wrong  doing  with  all  its  little 
resentful  power  when  restitution  is  made.  The 
child  is  disobedient,  and  transgresses  its  parent's 
commands,  and  lies  to  hide  the  fault  when  detec- 
tion is  imminent.  In  a  word,  no  sooner  does  the 
child  become  a  moral  agent,  than  it  also  becomes 
essentially  sinful,  just  to  the  extent  to  which  its 
nature  is  developed.  Education  may  do  much  to 
eradicate  the  evil ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  educa- 
tion is  necessary.  The  plant  does  not  grow  straight 
but  crooked,  and  must  be  trained  to  symmetry. 
The  human  heart  is  essentially  depraved. 

— Ho9per^ 

(3395.)  The  assumption  of  the  New  Testament 
is  that  men  by  nature  are  animals.  The  scriptural 
use  of  the  word  flesh  in  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings indicates  that  men  b^  nature  are  living  in  the 
animal  condition ;  and  it  is  taught  that  in  that 
condition  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  understand 
higher  truths,  nor  to  feel  higher  influences,  nor  to 
enter  into  the  experience  of  those  regal  joys  which 
belong  to  a  man  when  he  is  developed  in  his  higher 
laculties.  It  is  declared  every  where '  in  the  New 
Testament-^not  so  much  declared  as  assumed— 
that  the  heart  is  sinful.  The  apparent  fact  that  the 
whole  creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain  is  argu- 
ment enough  on  that  subject.  The  tears,  the 
sorrows,  the  sufl^erings  of  men,  which  we  behold  on 
•VC17  lumd ;  the  conflicts  of  the  whole  world,  of 


which  we  are  cognisant,  these  things  make  it 
enough  that  men  are  sinful.  When  a  machine  it 
out  of  order,  and  the  various  parts  grate  and  grind 
against  each  other,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  one 
who  hears  the  grinding,  *'It  is  out  of  order." 
Therefore  no  time  is  spent  in  the  New  Testament 
to  prove  that  men  are  aepraved.  It  is  assumed  to 
be  a  thing  of  universal  consdousness-— as  it  is. 

— BeicJUr, 

(339^-)  The  doctrine  of  man's  sinfulness  may  ht 
so  preached  that  men  revolt  from  it  It  ts  a  pro- 
foundly sorrowful  truth  that  men  are  sinful,  and 
that  they  need  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit — the  new  birth;  uid  it  may  be  so 
preached  that  all  the  feelings  of  men  revolt  from 
the  representation  of  it  A  great  many  think  they 
cannot  preach  the  doctrine  of  sinfulness  eflectually 
until  they  have  made  men  mad.  When,  by  rude 
and  unskilful  handling,  they  have  awakened  the 
passions  of  men,  and  called  forth  all  their  resistancct 
they  say,  "  Now,  this  is  thorough  work.  It  is  sub- 
soiling  human  nature.  If  they  are  converted  from 
this  state,  they  will  be  better  Christians  than  they 
would  otherwise  be." 

If  you  wanted  to  take  a  garrison,  would  yon  not 
think  it  the  better  way  to  quietly  steal  round  to  a 
neglected  door  in  the  rear  befdre  any  alarm  was 
given,  and  seize  them,  and  take  their  arms  from 
them?  Would  not  that  be  the  wiser  plan  in  war? 
Would  you  cry  out  to  them,  '*  Shut  your  back  door : 
we  are  after  you'*?  Would  you  by  cannonading 
arouse  them,  and  make  them  as  hostile  as  possible, 
and  then  run  in  and  crush  them?  Would  the 
victory  be  any  better  for  that  ? 

If  a  man  keeps  a  bull-dog  in  his  house,  and  yoa 
want  to  go  there  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
animal,  the  best  way  is  to  go  to  the  front  door 
quietly,  and  not  wake  him  up  ;  but  many  men  think, 
'*  No,  you  must  stand  and  throw  stones  for  a  while, 
and  then,  when  the  dog's  mouth  is  wide  open,  go 
at  him." 

Now,  human  nature  is  very  weak :  it  is  full  of 
faults ;  and  I  think  it  needs  to  be  dealt  with  care- 
fully and  cautiously,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  resistance  of  these  unspiritual  ten* 
dencies :  and  whoever  so  preaches  the  doctrine  of 
the  sinfulness  of  man  as  to  make  men  angry  is 
unskilful  in  the  handling  of  the  Word. 

— Betchir. 

(3397- )  Total  depravity— what  is  it  ?  That  dock 
yonder  is  made  on  a  plan.  So  is  my  soul.  The 
clock  may  be  out  of  order.  So  may  my  soul. 
When  that  clock  is  in  order  it  keeps  time.  When 
my  soul  is  in  order  it  obeys  conscience.  If  the 
clock  is  so  out  of  order  as  not  to  keep  time,  it  is 
good  for  nothing  as  a  clock.  If  my  soul  is  so  out  of 
order  as  not  to  obey  conscience ;  if  1  answer,  "  I  will 
not,'*  when  the  Divine  voice  says  **I  ought,"  I  am 
not  keeping  time.  Every  choice  is  wrong  when  I 
reply  by  the  negative  to  the  infinite  afiirmative; 
and  as  the  moral  character  of  all  action  comes  from 
choice,  and  as  my  choice  is  wrong,  I  violate  the 
plan  of  my  being ;  I  no  longer  keep  time.  I  am 
good  for  nothing  as  a  dock.  But  wnen  I  say  that 
dock  will  not  keep  time,  do  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
wheels  in  it  cannot  be  put  in  order  ?  No.  Perhapl 
the  wheels  are  of  gold  and  silver.  Disarrangedness 
in  the  dock  implies  its  arrangeability.  Disarranged- 
ness in  the  soul  implies  its  anangeability.     That 
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dock  will  not  keep  time,  however,  and  so  I  tty  it 
is  totally  depraved  as  a  clock.  Does  that  mean 
tiiat  the  wheels  are  all  slime  and  the  face  of  it  a 
concrete  mass  of  leprosy,  or  that  there  is  nothing 
usefiil  in  it  ?  Let  us  be  dear  on  this  topic  once  for 
all,  for  Boston  loves  clear  thought,  and  supposes 
that  there  can  be  none  on  this  subject  Alake  a 
distinction  betvottn  total  depravity  and  total  corrupt 
tion.  That  is  a  distinction  as  old  as  St.  Augustine, 
and  ought  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  here, 
where  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  has  so  long 
been  attacked  mercilessly.  If  that  clock  were  a 
concrete  mass  of  unspeakable  slime,  I  should  say  it 
was  totally  corrupt  When  it  is  so  out  of  order 
that  it  will  not  keep  time,  I  sa^  it  is  totally  de- 
lved. If  there  were  nothing  m  a  man  capable 
of  arrangement ;  if,  when  the  soul  is  out  of  onler 
it  could  not  by  following  conscience  and  by  God*s 
good  grace  be  put  again  into  order,  I  should  say  it 
IS  totally  corrupt. .  But  the  wheels  yonder  may  be 
of  pearl,  the  pivots  may  be  of  diamonds,  and  yet 
the  clock  not  keep  time  at  all.  It  is  not  totally 
corrupt,  it  is  totally  depraved.  So  the  human 
faculties  may  be  wheels  of  far* flashing  silver  and 
gold  and  pearl ;  the  pivots  may  roll  on  diamonds, 
and  yet  the  man  not  Keep  time.  He  says  *'  I  will 
not,  when  the  still  small  voice  says  **I  ought;" 
and  you  know  it  is  a  deliverance  of  self-evident 
truth  that  when  a  man  says  that  he  has  a  sense  of 
ill  desert,  he  feels  that  the  nature  of  things  b 
acainst  him.  You  cannot  convince  him  that  he  is 
right  with  the  universe.  He  is  out  of  order  with 
the  universe  whenever  he  does  not  keep  time  to  the 
divine  "I  ought"  But  is  the  man  incapable  of 
being  arranged?  Not  at  all.  Total  depravity 
means  the  moral  disarrangedness  of  man  and  the 
evil  character  of  his  choices.  It  implies  man's 
arrangeability.  It  does  not  mean  total  corruption. 
That  has  no  arrangeability.  — Joapk  Cook, 

8.  TlieooiifilctooflilsBatixre. 

(3398.)  Th^JUsk  represents,  in  St  Paul's  termin- 
ology, the  whole  brood  of  lower  faculties,  or  that 
part  of  our  nature  which  constitutes  us  animals; 
and  the  spirit  represents  manhood,  or  that  whole 
class  of  faculties  by  which  we  are  exalted  into  the 
higher  sphere — by  which  we  become  sons  of  God. 
In  a  figurative  way,  he  represents  these  two  as  in 
conflict 

it  is  as  if  there  were  two  bands  of  soldiers  quar* 
tered  in  one  tenement,  having  an  upper  and  a  lower 
storey.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  company  of  brawl- 
ing, drunken,  unruly,  brutal,  violent,  cruel  men ; 
and  in  the  second  storev  above  them,  is  a  company 
of  soldiers  that  are  gentlemanly,  and  courteous,  and 
humane,  and  well-disciplined.  And  there,  are  three 
states  of  affairs  which  may  exist  The  brawling 
soldiers  below  may  govern  the  house ;  and  then 
they  will  have  hard  times  upstairs ;  for  their  supplies 
will  be  cut  ofi^  and  they  will  starve.  Or,  a  part  of 
the  time  the  gentlemen  upstairs  may  govern  the 
bouse,  and  part  of  the  time  the  coarse,  brutal  fellows 
downstairs  may  govern  it ;  and  then  there  will  be 
a.  terrible  conflict  And  between  the  attempts  of 
those  upstairs  to  maintain  discipline,  and  the  at* 
tempts  of  those  below  stairs  to  break  down  disci- 
pline, the  place  will  be  a  perfect  pandemonium. 
There  will  be  no  peace  tnere.  They  vriU  be 
quarrelling  perpetually. 

And  so  the  Animal  nature  and  the  manhood,  in 


man,  quarrel.  Sometimes  it  is  the  lowec  nature 
that  is  in  the  ascendancy;  and  then  wnatever 
things  are  abbve  it — conscience,  faith,  hope,  all 
spiritual  tendencies,  and  all  supernal  tendencies- 
are  at  a  discount.  The  upper  pa^  of  the  mind  is 
starved  out  because  of  the  absolute  ascendancy  of 
the  appetites  and  passions— of  pride  and  selfishness^ 
and  envy  and  lusts,  and  all  manner  of  evil  feelings. 

Then,  by  and  by,  there  is  the  second  state.  I'he 
state  of  resistance  and  conflict.  The  spirit  wars 
against  the  flesh,  and  refuses  to  be  in  subjection  to 
it.  And  while  this  war  continues,  sometimes  one 
predominates  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  men 
upstairs  to-day  have  the  best  of  it,  and  the  men 
downstairs  to-morrow  have  the  best  of  it  Nothing 
is  settled  ;  nothing  is  cuntinuous ;  all  is  subject  to 
chance. 

There  is  many  a  half-formed  man  who  has  no 
fixed  habits  of  life,  and  in  whom  sometimes  one 
part  of  his  nature  pets  momentum  and  comes  into 
the  ascendancy,  and  sometimes  the  other  part 
Sometimes  those  faculties  which  are  seeking  to  do 
good  govern,  and  sometimes  those  that  are  seeking 
to  do  evil  govern.  And  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
there  is  a  state  of  conflict  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  nature,  between  the  manhood  and  the 
animal,  in  every  one  of  us. 

Then  comes  that  state  in  which,  by  the  power  of 
God*s  Spirit,  and  by  the  discipline  of  life,  complete 
ascendancy  is  gained  by  our  supersensuous  nature. 
And  all  the  other  pans  of  our  being  are  brought  into 
obeiiienee^  as  it  is  said,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Or, 
if  you  choose  to  follow  out  the  psychological  figure, 
the  superior  faculties  in  our  souls  assume  controL 
And  then  there  is  peace,    llien  there  is  rest 

X  Hit  moral  Ulndnen. 

(3399.)  It  is  true  that  in  onr  state  of  natural  cor* 
ruption,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  who  blindly 
groped  to  And  the  door  of  Lot's  house  without 
being  able  to. do  so,  we  in  the  same  manner  seek 
the  way  of  life  and  immortality,  but,  struck  with  a 
fatal  bewilderment,  we  grow  weary  of  seeking  with- 
out being  able  to  find  it,  or  rather  we  find  the  road 
of  death,  in  which  we  walk  with  the  same  security 
as  if  it  was  in  truth  the  road  of  life.     — LeUreiiU, 

10.  Hi!  need  of  a  dlTlne  rademptlon. 

(340a)  Man's  deviation  from  his  duty  was,  it 
seems,  a  disorder  in  the  moral  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, for  which  nothing  less  than  Divine  wisdom 
could  conceive  a  remedy;  the  remedy  devised 
nothing  less  than  Divine  wisdom  and  power  could 
apply.  Man's  disobedience  was  in  the  moral  world, 
what  it  would  be  in  the  natural,  if  a  planet  were  to 
wander  from  its  orbit,  or  the  constellations  to  start 
from  their  appoinied  places.  It  was  an  evil  foi 
which  the  regular  constitution  of  the  world  had  no 
cure,  which  nothing  but  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Providence  could  repair.  — Waiter. 

XL  HlSTaalty. 

(3401.)  I  often  think  that  we  are  like  those  Httk 
heaps  of  sand  that  the  wind  raises  on  the  road, 
which  whurl  round  for  a  moment  and  are  scattered 
directly.  — Viatmey. 

12,  ma  dapendanoa  on  Ood. 

(.^402.)  God  has  but  to  withdraw  His  hand  wbick 
bears  us  to  plunge  us  back  into  the  abyss  of  out 
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Bothingness,  as  a  stone  sntpended  In  the  air  falls  bjr 
Its  own  weight  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  held. 

VL  InobjMtof  XHTlaAeart. 

(3403*)  The  distance  between  the  meanest  insect 
and  the  mightiest  monarch,  who  treads  and  crushes 
reptiles  to  death  without  the  least  regard  to  them, 
is  a  very  imperfect  image  of  the  distance  between 
God  and  man.  That  which  proves  that  it  would  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  monarch  to  observe  the 
motions  of  ants  or  worms,  to  interest  himself  in 
their  actions,  to  punish  or  to  reward  them,  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  God  would  degrade  Himself  were 
He  to  observe,  to  direct,  to  punish,. or  to  reward 
mankind,  who  are  infinitely  inferior  to  Him.  But 
one  fact  is  sutficient  to  answer  this  specious  objec- 
tion, that  is,  that  God  had  created  mankind. 

— Saurin. 

14.  mi  liberty  is  zwtil0l#d. 

(3404.)  We  are  free  only  like  a  bird  held  by  a 
string,  which  may  think  itself  free  while  it  does  not 
attempt  to  fly,  but  the  moment  that  it  tries  to  get 
away  perceives  that  it  is  a  prisoner. 

18.  HisfreatiiSMtiairluititooiislsla. 

(3405.)  In  our  moral  sense  we  bear,  though 
partially  obscured  and  broken,  like  the  shadow  in 
the  rippled  water,  the  image  of  God.  Even  his 
immortality  does  not  invest  man  with  such  dignity 
as  his  conscience*  Mere  duration,  indeed,  does 
not  render  anything  great.  You  may  regard  it 
with  feelines  of  interest  when  you  think  how  it 
existed  durmg  ages  so  long  gone  by :  but  if  it  has 
no  intelligence  and  no  conscience — i(  it  has  no  other 
quality  than  its  antiquity,  you  cannot  pronounce  it 
pireat.  A  clod  does  not  cease  to  be  a  clod  because 
It  has  existed  so  long.  A  moral  being,  though  it 
were  only  to  exist  for  an  hour — the  most  short- 
lived insect,  if  possessed  of  a  moral  sense,  would 
be  a  greater  thing  than  the  first  and  most  glorious 
sun  which  God  sent  rolling  on  its  path  thiough 
space.  — Landels, 

(3406.)  It  is  in  our  higher  nature  only  that  we 
are  men ;  and  it  is  there  only  that  we  measure  our- 
selves as  men.  Everything  in  us  that  is  below  our 
moral  nature,  we  have  in  common  with  the  animal 
creation  around  us.  Grass  is  good  for  mere  leaves ; 
and  if  it  produces  enough  of  them  it  is  good  grass. 
A  shrub  may  produce  leaves ;  but  if  it  is  a  shrub 
that  you  plant  for  obtaining  blossoms  it  is  not  a 
good  shrub  unless  it  has  blossoms  above  the  leaves. 
But  the  orchard  may  have  leaves,  and  blossoms 
above  the  leaves  ;  and  yet,  though  grass  is  good  for 
leaves,  and  the  shrub  is  good  for  blossoms,  an 
apple«tree  u  not  good  unless  it  has  fruit  as  well  as 
blossoms  and  leaves.  And  vines  in  vineyards  are 
good,  not  for  leaves  alone,  nor  blossoms,  nor  clusters 
of  fruit,  but  for  the  wine  which  is  produced  from 
the  fruit.  And  men  judge  accordingly ;  measuring 
the  value  of  a  vine,  not  by  the  cluster,  but  by  the 
wine ;  measuring  an  orchard,  a  little  lower,  not  by 
the  blossom,  but  by  the  fruit  following  the  blossom ; 
measuring  an  ornamental  shrub^  not  by  the  leaves, 
but  by  the  blossoms ;  measuring  shade-trees,  not  by 
the  blossoms,  but  by  the  leaves;  and  measuring 
grass  by  a  standard  yet  lower.  In  other  words, 
they  find  where  the  characteristic  element  of  a  thing 
is»  and  there  they  measure  it.     We  measure  thir:gs 


by  the  point  wherein  their  superiority  lies.  TI10 
swine  we  estimate  for  fatness;  oxen  ibr  strength 
and  flesh  ;  dogs  for  scent  and  sagacity  ;  horses  for 
speed  and  endurance. 

Now  man  is  to  l)e  measured  by  that  which  makes 
him  MAN,  in  distinction  from  everything  else  ;  and 
that  is  not  foot,  nor  hand,  nor  body,  nor  appetites* 
nor  passions,  nor  economic  or  commercial  power. 
These  are  not  the  things  that  make  him  man.  It  is 
that  which  has  been  stamped  on  him — God's  image 
— ^that  makes  him  man.  That  part  of  his  nature 
which  introduces  the  moral  element,  right  and 
wrong ;  the  spiritual  element,  invisible  realities ; 
and  the  benevolent  element,  the  veiy  divinity  of 
love.  Here  man  must  be  measured  ;  for  here,  and 
only  here,  he  becomes  man,  among  the  creatures 
of  the  world.  And  our  substantial  judgment  ol 
what  we  are,  what  our  character  is,  and  what  wc 
are  worth  as  men,  is  to  be  formed  upon  this  high 
moral  development ;  —  You  are  worth  just  Jum 
goodfOHonl  -^Beecktr, 

16.  Is iHuiiorUl  [Set aim Hm  Soul:  immorUl.] 

(3407.)  Can  we  think  that  the  most  natural  and 
most  necessary  desire  of  all  has  nothing  to  answer 
it?  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  things 
to  desire  immortality,  which  is  not  to  be  had? 
especially  when  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous 
desire  of  human  nature,  that  which  most  of  all 
becomes  a  reasonable  creature  to  desire,  nay,  that 
which  is  the  governing  principle  of  all  our  actions^ 
and  must  give  laws  to  all  our  other  passions, 
desires,  and  appetites.  What  a  Strang  creature, 
has  God  maile  man,  if  He  deceive  him  m  the  most 
fundamental  and  most  universal  principle  of  action  ; 
which  makes  his  whole  life  nothing  else  but  one 
continued  cheat  and  imposture  i 

— Sherlock^  1641-1707. 

(3408.)  When  I  reflect  that  God  has  given  to  111' 
ferior  animals  no  instincts  nor  faculties  that  are  not 
immediately  subservient  to  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  their  beings,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  reason 
and  faculties  of  man  were  bestowed  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  are  connected  with  his  superior 
nature.  When  I  find  him,  therefore,  endowed 
with  powers  to  carry  as  it  were  the  line  and  rule 
to  the  most  distant  worlds,  I  consider  it  as  con- 
elusive  evidence  of  a  future  and  more  exalted 
destination,  because  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  would  depart  from  all  the 
anal(^es  of  the  lower  creation  in  the  formation  of 
His  bichest  creature,  by  gifting  him  with  a  capacity 
not  only  utterly  useless,  but  destructive  of  his  con- 
tentment and  happiness,  if  his  existence  were  to 
terminate  in  the  grave. 

—Lord'CkaitceikrErtkme^  1750-1833. 


(3409.)  Upon  this  short  question,  **It  man  h 
mirtalt  or  is  he  not  f  "  depends  all  that  u  valuable 
in  science,  in  morals,  and  in  theology, — and  all 
that  is  most  interesting  to  man  as  a  social  being  and 
as  a  rational  and  accountable  intelligence.  If  he  ii 
destined  to  an  eternal  existence,  an  immense  import* 
ance  must  attach  to  all  his  present  affections,  action^ 
and  pursuits ;  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  infinite 
moment  that  they  be  directed  in  such  a  channel  at 
will  tend  to  carry  him  forward  in  safety  to  the  fell* 
cities  of  a  future  world.  But  if  his  whole  existence 
be  circumscribed  within  the  circle  of  a  few  fleeting 
years,  man  appears  an  enigma^  an  ineiplicshlt 
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phenomenon^iii  the  uDivene,  haman  life  a  mystery, 
the  world  a  scene  of  confasion,  virtue  a  mere 
phantom^  the  Creator  a  capricious  being,  and  His 
plans  and  arrangements  an  mextricable  maze. 

— Z>r,  T.  Dick, 

(3410.)  Can  it  be  possible  that  man,  a  human 
form,  to  whom  homage  is  paid  both  by  animal  and 
vegetable ;  the  focus  of  ingenuity ;  the  wonderful 
exposition  of  cause  and  enect ;  Uie  living  poem  of 
perfect  measure ;  the  mechanical  wonder  of  the 
world  ;  was  bom  and  created  to  grow  ;  and,  having 
done  his  best  to  injure  or  benefit  mankind,  he,  a 
perrect  score  in  the  plan  of  creation,  shall  cease  to 
exist  when  the  body  sinks ;  and  the  soul  stained 
with  sin  shall  meet  with  no  just  punishment,  when 
laws  against  sin  govern  this  world  ?  Or,  if  he  has 
ndsed  the  lowly,  forgiven  the  erring,  and  relieved 
the  suffering  and  ne^y  relative,  is  he  to  be  blotted 
out,  even  as  a  worm  is  trodden  down,  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  no  approving  conscience  ? 

—J".  IV,  Francis,  M.D.,  1875. 

(0411.)  The  bird  within  the  shell  could  not  com- 
prehend why  wings  were  gi^en  for  that  cramped 
existence,  but  the  almost  unconscious  flutter  of  the 
prisoned  pinions  was  God's  promise  of  another  and 
a  better  life.  ^DuffPorUr, 

(3412.)  Death  cannot  kill  ns.  Having  once 
launched  this  ship,  it  sails  on  for  ever.  Other  craft 
may  be  sucked  into  a  whirlpool,  or  shivered  on  the 
rocks;  but  this  life  within  us  shall  weather  the 
storms,  and  drop  no  anchor,  and  ten  million  years 
from  now  shall  shake  out  signals  passing  others  on 
the  high  seas  of  eternity.  — Talmagt. 

« 

(341 3* )  It  may  be  taken  as  a  great  and  distinctly 
Biarked  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  nature,  that 
there  is  nothing  wasteful,  and  nothing  unmeaning  ; 
and  yet,  unless  man  be  appointed  to  a  higher  and 
nobler  existence,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  has 
been  bestowed  on  him  a  vast  deal  which  is  truly 
superfluous,  and  that  no  proportion  whatever  is 
maintained  between  the  powers  wherewith  he  b 
endowed,  and  the  achievements  which  are  placed 
within  his  reach.  Who  can  contemplate  man,  and 
not  perceive  him  to  be  possessed  of  energies  and 
capacities  which  are  thrown  away,  or  lost,  if  a  few 
years  spent  within  the  trammels  of  a  circumscribed 
scene  made  up  the  sum-total  of  his  being?  If  you 
extended  man's  life  to  thousands  of  years,  and 
allowed  not  during  this  long  period  old  age  to 
enervate  his  powers,  he  might  continue  gathering 
In  accessions  of  knowledge,  in  the  vari^  scenes 
which  now  invite  his  research ;  but  any  one  of 
which,  far  too  ample  to  be  traversed  in  the  present 
span  of  existence,  would  remain  unexhausted  where 
centuries  on  centuries  had  been  given  to  their  in- 
Test  igation.  And  what  is  this  but  saying,  that  roan 
b  blessed  with  immeasurably  larger  capacities  than 
it  b  possible  to  fill  during  the  scant  moments  of  his 
lifetime ;  so  that  if  at  death  he  be  altogether  with- 
drawn from  the  theatre  of  being,  he  carries  down 
with  him  into  nothingness  a  rich  freight  of  unem- 
ployed and  undeveloped  energies ;  aiid  thus  leaves 
nehind  him  a  record  of  the  wastefulness  of  the 
Creator,  and  fiimbhes  a  proof  that  God  bestows 
what  b  not  wanted,  and  nves  means  without  an  end. 
We  will  iust  suppose,  that  what  b  matter  of  fact 
in  man's  mtellectual  constitution  were  also  matter  of 


fact  in  hb  physical.  If  there  were  limbs,  or  nervc% 
or  organs  m  man's  body,  which  answered  no  pie* 
sent  use,  or  whose  office  were  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  their  evident  power,  the  anatomist 
who  has  rigidly  learned  that  nature  does  nothing 
without  an  end,  would  be  inclined  to  the  persua- 
sion that  the  body  has  yet  to  pass  into  some 
other  condition,  and  that  then  tne  useless  and 
half-employed  powers  would  find  full  room  for 
exercise.  It  Is  certain  that  there  b  much  In 
the  anatomy  of  the  infant  which  b  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  infant 
is  to  grow  into  the  man ;  and  If  we  could  find 
the  same  traces  of  a  prospective  arrangement  in  the 
full-grown  man,  the  mference  would  seem  unavokl- 
able^  that  manhood  b  not  the  last  stage  of  the 
body's  existence,  but  that  it  b  designed  to  be 
ushered  into  some  broader  arena,  where  the  yet 
unused  organs  shall  be  all  brought  into  play.  But 
what  we  thus  suppose  in  man's  physical  anatomy^ 
is  really  found  in  hb  intellectual  and  moral 
There  are  embryo  powers  which  are  either  not  at 
all,  or  only  partially  called  forth  on  earth ;  there 
are  capacities  which  will  hold  immeasurably  more 
than  they  are  here  required  to  contain ;  there  is  a 
grasp  and  tenacity  of  intellect  which  are  as  much 
out  of  place,  if  there  be  no  futurity,  as  would  be 
the  sinew  and  grapple  of  a  giant,  when  only  a 
feather  b  to  be  raised,  or  a  straw  to  be  wielded  ; 
there  are  unutterable  longings  which  find  nothing  ia 
the  present  scene  at  all  corresponding ;  in  short, 
the  soul  of  man  cannot  be  "  filled,"  it  b  too  hvz  for 
time,  and  craves  eternity.  And  what  do  we  mfer 
from  this  ascertained  dispro|x>rtion  between  the 
powers  and  circumstances  of*  man  ?  Shall  not  the 
intellectual  anatomist  proceed,  as  in  the  like  case 
the  physical  would  proceed  ?  Shall  we  not  believe 
that  the  excess  of  energies  over  present  employment 
witnesses  that  the  soul  is  appointed  to  a  future  and 
far  higher  career — that  slie  b  destined  to  expatiate 
in  a  sphere,  compared  to  that  which  now  binds  her 
joumeyings,  which  shrinks  into  a  point?  And 
shall  we  not  learn  from  the  known  restlessness  of 
man,  from  the  fact  (which,  be  it  observed,  is  the- 
sole  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  single  instance 
of  departure  from  uniform  principle),  the  fact  that 
creation  cannot  satisfy  the  creature,  but  that  the 
world  with  all  it  can  afford  b  too  little — shall  we- 
not  learn  from  this,  that  the  death  of  the  body 
terminates  not  the  existence  of  the  spirit ;  but  that 
in  some  yet  untravelled  region,  into  which  the  soul 
shall  be  hereafter  translated,  there  are  objects  great 
enough  and  glorious  enough  to  engage  our  every- 
power,  and  crown  our  every  capacity,  and  saiiate- 
our  every  longing?  — MeiviU,  i79S-i85i» 

(3414.)  In  this  life  the  soul  never  appears  to- 
reach  the  limit  of  its  growth.  Every  victory 
increases  the  facility  with  which  subsequent  and 
more  important  victories  are  gained.  Every  cubi* 
added  to  its  stature  accelerates  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth.  The  wonder  of  yesterday  b  the  common- 
place of  to-day  ;  and  the  task  of  to^ay  is  the  child's 
play  of  to-morrow.  Nor  will  it  be  otherwise,  we 
have  reason  to  think,  in  the  future  life.  Our  sense 
of  congruity  would  be  shocked  by  the  termination 
of  its  exbtence.  It  would  be  destroyed  in  what 
was  comparatively  the  infancy  of  its  being — the 
season  of^  its  promise,  while  it  felt  longings  which 
had  not  been  satisfied,  possessed  capabilities  which 
had  not  been  exercised,  gave  promises  which  had 
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Dot  been  fulfilled.  It  would  be  m  if  an  artUt  were 
to  destroy  the  best  of  his  works  while  they  were  yet 
in  course  of  completion — as  if  the  fairest  flowers 
were  to  be  blighted  while  yet  in  the  bud — as  if  tlie 
best  fruits  were  to  wither  before  they  ripened — as  if 
the  sun  were  to  set  in  the  morning,  or  the  winter 
were  immediately  to  succeed  the  nrst  buddings  of 
spring.  It  would  be  the  strangely  anomalous  pro- 
cedure of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
And  goodness  ruthlessly  destroying,  while  they  were 
progressing  towards  a  higher  perfection,  those 
works  which  bore,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  the 
traces  of  His  power  and  skill.  — Latidels^ 

(3415.)  The  truth  of  life  and  immortality,  which 
were  brought  to  light  in  Christ  Jesus,  haid  been 
l>efore  believed  in  a  doubting  way.  It  had  been  in 
the  world  as  a  suggestion,  as  a  hint,  as  a  rumour, 
one  might  say,  but  never  as  a  power. 

You  are  a  poor  man  and  ignorant  There  is  a 
written  document  in  a  chest  m  your  room.  You 
cannot  read  writing,  and  you  do  not  know  what 
the  document  contains,  but  you  have  a  suspicion 
that  by  it  you  might  become  the  inheritor  of  great 
treasure.  You  taike  it  out,  and  look  at  it,  and 
vainly  wbh  that  you  could  read  it ;  you  put  it  back 
without  gaining  any  knowledge  of  its  purport  Uy 
and  by  s(«me  kind  friend  comes  to  your  relief!  A 
light  IS  kindled  in  your  dwelling,  and  that  document 
is  taken  out ;  he  examines  it  for  you.  He  reads, 
and  as  he  reads,  grows  more  and  more  attentive. 
He  stops  to  ask  you,  "Who  was  your  father  ?  who 
was  his  father?  what  was  your  uncle'^t  name?" 
'*  Something  concerning  my  uncle,  my  father,  and 
my  father's  father  ?  "  you  say.  You  are  impatient 
to  know  what  it  is.  But  instead  of  telling  you,  he 
turns  the  paper  over  again,  and  says,  "  Well,  well  1 " 
Unable  longer  to  restrain  your  eagerness  to  know 
what  are  its  contents,  vou  say  to  him,  '*TelI  me 
what  it  is.  Do  not  hold  me  in  suspense.  What  is 
the  news  ?••  At  lencth  he  sa^s,  **  Why,  sir,  do  you 
know  that  that  whole  estate  is  yours  ?  Here  is  your 
title.  I  have  brought  it  out  of  its  hiding-place. 
This  is  well.  The  evidence  is  unquestionable.  You 
are  a  millionaire.  Your  poverty  is  gone."  "  Read 
the  pap^r  again.  Is  it  so — that  I  own  that  estate?" 
The  man  reads  it  again  ;  you  are  assured  that  you  are 
heir  to  the  property.  Your  neighbours  hear  the 
news,  and  tell  it  to  others ;  presently  it  is  known 
through  the  whole  town  ;  great  is  the  rejoicing  that 
you  have  come  to  your  rights  at  last  1 

The  world  had  heard  whispers  of  immortality. 
There  had  been  fables  and  pictures,  cloud-pictures, 
and  fables  grotesque  or  fantastic.  Christ  came, 
and  opened  God's  will,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  made  known  the  love — the  suffering 
love  uf  God.  Men  began  to  listen  to  His  glorious 
teachings.  *|A11  that  is  God*s  is  yours.  By  faith 
you  may  become  His  sons.  You  are  heirs  of  God, 
and  joints-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.  All  that  God 
owns  you  shall  inherit,  of  joy,  of  power,  of  noble- 
ness, of  dignity,  of  society,  of  existence,  throughout 
eternity."  Such  is  the  revelation.  Sound  the 
musical  word  !  Proclaim  to  all  nations  and  gene- 
rations the  glad  tidings  that  for  ever  and  for  ever 
man  shall  live !  — Beecfur, 

17.  Hli  future. 

(3416.)  We  are  quite  certain  that  what  we  are 
cannot  be  the  end  of  God's  design.  When  I  see  a 
block  of  marble  half  chiselled  with  just  perhaps  a 


hand  peeping  out  from  the  rock,  no  man  can  mako 
me  believe  that  that  is  what  the  artist  means  it 
should  be.  And  I  know  I  am  not  what  God  would 
have  me  to  be,  because  I  feel  yeamines  and  longings 
within  myself  to  be  infinitely  better,  mfiniiely  holier 
and  purer,  than  I  am  now.  And  so  it  is  with  yon ; 
you  arf  not  what  God  means  you  to  be  1  yon  have 
only  just  b^un  to  be  what  He  wants  you  to  be. 
He  will  go  on  with  His  chisel  of  affliction,  using 
wisdom  and  the  graving  tool  together,  till  by  and  by 
it  shall  appear  what  yon  shall  be  for ;  you  shall  be 
like  Him,  and  jou  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  Oh  I 
what  comfort  this  is  for  our  faith,  that  from  the  fact 
of  our  vitality  and  the  fact  that  God  is  at  work 
with  us,  it  is  clear,  and  true  and  certain,  that  our 
latter  end  shall  be  increased.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  man  yet  has  ever  got  an  idea  of  what  a  man  is 
to  be.  we  are  only  the  chalk  crayon,  rough  draw* 
ings  of  men,  yet  when  we  come  to  be  filled  up  in 
eternity,  we  shall  be  marvellous  pictures,  and  oar 
latter  end  indeed  shall  be  greatly  mcreased. 


(3417*)  *'The  ages  to  come**  will  reveal  a  per- 
sonal experience  in  ns  of  which  now  we  have  but 
the  very  faintest  trace  in  analogy.  We  cannot  at 
present  form  a  conception  of  perfection  in  the 
elements  which  constitute  character.  You  never 
can  tell  what  the  ripe  is  from  looking  at  the  green. 
If  an  unknovm  seed  be  brought  to  you,  and  yon 
plant  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  sprout,  and  grow  for 
five  years,  only  throwing  out  leaves,  and  for  five 
years  more,  stiU  only  throwing  out  leaves,  can  you 
tell  how  its  blossoms  are  going  to  look  ?  You  never 
saw  them.  The  tree  is  a  new  one.  You  have 
seen  the  root,  the  leaves,  and  the  bark,  and  yon 
have  cut  into  the  wood ;  you  know  its  habits  for 
the  first  ten  years;  you  know  when  its  leaves 
appear  in  the  spring,  and  when  they  fall  oflf  in  the 
autumn  ;  you  know  everything  about  it  as  far  as  it 
has  gone  during  those  ten  years ;  but  yon  cannot 
euess  whether  its  blossoms  are  white  or  yellow. 
You  cannot  tell  whether  they  will  hang  in  racemes, 
or  rise  up  in  circles.  You  cannot  tell  whether 
they  Will  stand  out  in  spikes,  or  be  pendant.  You 
cannot  tell  whether  they  will  be  early  or  late^  Yon 
cannot,  if  the  shrub  or  tree  be  unknown,  find  out  the 
prophecy  of  the  blossoms. 

But  at  last  the  blossom  comes  out  Now  tell  me 
what  that  blossom  is  going  to  produce.  Look  at 
it.  Is  it  going  to  put  forth  a  pod,  or  is  it  going  to 
be  a  fruit?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  seed,  or  luscious 
food  ?  You  cannot  tell  from  a  blossom  what  the 
fruit  is  going  to  be,  except  by  analogues ;  and  I  am 
now  supposing  a  new  plant  of  which  there  has 
been  no  congener  within  your  knowledge,  and  that 
you  are  attempting,  firom  a  lower  state,  to  conceive 
of  the  higher. 

Now,  in  regard  to  human  beings,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  unripe  state  of  the  mind  which  is  a  fair 
interpretation  of  what  ripeness  in  it  is  going  to  be. 
You  could  never  have  told,  except  by  seeing  it, 
what  the  human  reason  was  competent  to  do. 
Consider  the  force  of  reason,  by  which  the  whole 
physical  universe  is  being  now  unliarred  :  by  which 
the  most  distant  orbs  are  being  searched,  weighed, 
analysed  ;  by  which  we  are  unwrapping  the  sun, 
and  taking  oflf  coat  after  coat ;  by  which  we  know 
more  about  the  sun  itself  than  oftentimes  men  do 
of  the  province  in  which  they  live  on  earth.  What 
an  education  I    What  an  outstretch  of  thought  I 
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What  dq^lopment  of  the  reasoning,  searching 
power  of  the  mind  !  Who  could  have  suspected  tt 
in  the  days  of  bArbarbm  ?  No  man  could  then  have 
told  that.  And  who  now  can  foretell  what  new 
development  the  human  reason  is  capable  of?  As 
from  ine  lower  stages  you  could  not  suspect  the 
higher,  so  from  the  present  stages  you  cannot  anti- 
cipate those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Now  we  think  ; 
but  in  the  higher  forms  of  thinking  there  b  the 
intuition,  the  jump,  as  it  were,  the  flash  of  thought, 
with  which  our  present  thinking  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared. We  call  it  intmiion^  we  call  it  inspiraiion^ 
we  call  it  names ;  but  names  are  not  things.  There 
u  evidently  the  hint  of  a  wondrous  disclosure  of 
power  in  the  direction  of  reason  '*  in  the  ages  to 
come."  We  do  not  see  it  here.  We  cannot  know 
it  We  can  only  know  what  is  the  perpetual 
suggestion  of  it.  Says  the  apostle  St.  John  :  "  We 
are  the  sons  of  God  \  but  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be.*'  ^Betchtr, 

18.  ThA  unity  of  the  human  imee. 

(3418.)  We  have  certain  demonstration  from 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  Roman  urns  and  rings, 
and  measures  and  edifices,  and  many  other  antiqui- 
ties, that  human  stature  has  not  diminished  for 
above  two  thousand  years. 

Seniley^  1661-1742. 

(3419.)  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  one 
part  of  the  human  family  and  another,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  greater  than  the  difference  which 
exists  in  a  single  household.  In  the  same  family 
we  find  one  child  blazing  with  the  genius  of  ima- 
gination, and  foretokens  and  forelooi<ings  of  this 
radiant  faculty,  and  another  child  squarely  practical, 
without  a  spark  of  imagination.  In  the  same  family 
we  find  one  child  as  full  of  song  as  the  spring  day 
is  with  all  the  birds  in  the  woods,  and  another  as 
dumb  as  though  only  turtles  lived.  One  child  shall 
be  dear  in  practical  matters,  and  stupid  in  ethical ; 
and  another  child  shall  be  clear  in  ethical  matters, 
and  stupid  in  practical.  One  shall  have  extraordi- 
nary intelligence,  and  another  shall  be  in  the  twi- 
light of  insanity  or  idiocy.  And  does  anybody  say 
that  the  family  is  not  a  unit  because  children  of  the 
same  parents  are  different  ?  There  are  no  diversi- 
ties bietween  the  races  of  the  world  on  the  great 
scale  more  extreme  than  those  which  are  often 
found  in  the  family  on  the  small  scale. 

— Btechir, 

(342a)  The  physical  diversity  of  the  race- stocks 
on  the  earth  is  not  such  as  to  impair  the  argument 
for  substantial  unity.  There  is  the  same  plan 
existing  throughout  all  nations.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  ethnoid  bones,  and  the  length  of  the 
heel,  and  the  curvature  of  the  chin,  and  the  style 
of  the  hair,  and  all  these  little*  incidental  matters. 
But  what  would  be  thought  if  we  should  argue  in 
the  same  way  in  respect  to  military  organisations, 
and  should  take  the  jacket  of  the  sailor  as  over 
against  the  coat  of  the  soldier ;  and  the  snub-plume 
of  the  artillery  ai  over  against  the  feather  of  the 
other  arm  of  the  service  ?  What  would  be  thought 
if  you  should  pick  out  little  tit-bit  things  here  and 
there  and  urge  them  against  the  substantial  unity 
of  thii  army  to  which  all  these  belong?  And, 
without  going  into  any  detail,  how  absurd  it  is  to 
speak  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  man  to  show 
that  the  races  arc  substantially  different  and  divi* 


sible  I  There  is  precisely  the  same  ftan  through- 
out  the  earth,  of  lx>ne,  of  nerve,  of  artery,  of  struc- 
ture, of  generation,  of  gestation,  of  nutrition,  of 
increment,  and  of  decrement.  These  things  are 
substantially  the  same  in  one  race  that  thepr  are  in 
the  others,  whether  it  be  African,  or  Asiatic,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  Norman,  or  Dane.  The  great 
functions  of  the  human  system  are  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  brain  does  its  work  in  the  same  manner  in 
some  men  as  in  others,  whether  they  be  on  a  low 
or  a  high  plane.  The  liver,  the  heart,  the  stomach, 
the  spleen,  and  every  part  of  the  body  are  the  same 
in  alL  The  organs  of  the  race  are  the  same.  If  it 
were  true  that  the  African  had  his  heart  in  his 
liver,  that  would  be  a  pretty  tough  argument  ;^  but 
does  it  make  any  difference  to  me  if  the  hair  it 
kinked  ?  The  African's  bone  is  the  same  as  yours 
is ;  and  his  marrow  is  the  same  as  youm  is.  And 
though  there  is  a  slight  variation  between  races, 
the  surgeon,  the  nuise,  the  dietician,  would  treat 
all  nations  of  the  earth  as  though  there  were  simply 
minor  differences  between  them.  There  ar%  no 
greater  differences  between  nations  than  between 
mdividuals  of  the  same  nation ;  and  they  must  be 
all  treated  alike.  -^Backer, 

19.  The  ftttnrs  of  the  hnmaii  raoa 

(3421.)  When  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  probably 
not  one  man  in  a  million  has  ever  been  of  any 
particular  moral  avail,  that  pf  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe — those  in  the  isles  of  the 
ocean  ;  those  in  China ;  those  on  the  populous 
plains  of  Asia ;  those  on  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  fairest  population 
of  both  North  and  South  Americas — a  million  taken 
together  do  not  constitute  one  fair  man  as  respects 
moral  endowments,  that  it  has  been  the  history  of 
the  race  that  they  have  simply  been  animsds,  and 
that  they  have  been  bom,  and  lived,  and  ripened, 
and  begotten  their  posterity,  and  decayed,  and  died, 
and  gone  through  the  precise  circle  which  leaves  go 
through,  that  come  out  in  the  spring,  and  ripen, 
and  loosen,  and  drop  off,  and  turn  to  soil  for  theii 
successors  to  grow  upon,  developing  no  conscience, 
and  producing  no  material  impression  on  the  course 
of  the  human  mind — when  we  are  obliged  to  see 
these  things,  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  in  a  divine 
moral  government  among  men.  It  is  said  that  a 
million  Chinamen  might  die  to-day,  and  not  one 
idea  would  l)eilost.  Ten  million  Asiatics  might  die, 
and  not  an  invention  nor  a  moral  im])uUe  would  be 
lost  Of  the  race  hitherto,  ninety- nine  parts  in  a 
hundred  might  have  been  wiped  out  without  any 
loss  to  civilisation  or  to  religion.  And  men  say, 
with  a  great  show  of  reason,  too,  "  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  the  state  of  facts  in  a  world  where 
God  is  universal  Father,  and  is  conducting  a 
government,  and  is  the  leader  of  the  people,  and 
u  carrying  on  a  glorious  Church  that  is  to  fill  the 
whole  earth?"  You  are  to  remember  that  the 
mode  of  leadership  is  important  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  God  leads.  He  does  lead  ;  but  He  does  not 
lead  as  you  would  have  led.  He  leads,  not  by  overt 
and  cieative  power  at  every  step,  but  by  evolution, 
by  development,  by  growth ;  and  that  which  the 
world  is  to  reach,  it  is  to  reach  through  the  process 
of  self-unfolding,  little  by  little.  It  requires  cycles 
and  periods  of  time  that  are  incomputable.  God 
makes  the  soil.  How  does  He  make  the  soil? 
Here  is  a  volcanic  island,  with  an  area  of  a  thousand 
acrei^  wliere  not  long  ago  there  was  ocean.    It  it 
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•n  hra ;  mnd  the  rains,  and  the  tun,  and  the  winter 
be^n  to  mellow  the  surface,  and  to  disint^rate  it. 
It  IS  a  thousand  years  before  it  is  sufficiently  mel- 
lowed by  ciimacieric  influences  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port a  seed,  yet  God  cultivates  it  during  that  thou- 
sand years.  There  is  no  waste  of  time,  because 
where  one  is  infinite  there  is  time  enough  for  the 
longest  operations.  B^  and  by  some  chance  seeds 
find  their  way  to  this  island,  and  spring  up  in  the 
soil,  and  grow,  and  then  die.  Ana  what  do  they 
do?  They  form  the  first  particles  of  vegetable 
mould  which  the  soil  contains.  And  before  they  die 
they  ripen  seeds.  These  seeds  become  other  plants. 
And  what  do  they  do?  They  ripen,  shed  their 
seeds,  and  add  their  corpses  to  those  that  have  gone 
before  them-  And  so  generations  of  plants  live  and 
die.  And  what  do  they  do  ?  They  make  soil,  until 
by  and  by,  there  come  up  stately  trees  out  of  it 
And  the**  decay,  and  enter  into  the  soil,  and  a  less 
rank  ana  higher  order  of  vegetation  begins  to  take 
their  place.  When  men  see  the  last  part  of  the 
procett,  thev  have  faith  to  believe  that  God  is  pro- 
ducing this  luxuriant  and  wonder-exciting  and  glad- 
ness-exciting v^etation;  but  He  produces  it  by 
that  long  series  of  natural  evolutions  by  which  a 
rock  is  turned  to  soil,  and  all  things  that  grow  on 
that  soil  will  serve  to  prepare  it  for  something 
better.  And  the  perfect  type  is  the  last  step,  the 
final  step  of  the  process  of^  evolution  of  ages  and 
ages. 

Now,  in  the  human  family.  It  may  be  true  that, 
as  regards  the  results  which  they  produce,  a  single 
generation  seems  a  waste  generation ;  but  poor  as 
men  are,  and  little  os  they  do,  no  generation  of  the 
world  ever  died  without  leaving  some  little  soil 
behind  in  moral  and  intellectual  aflfairs.  And  we 
stand  on  the  aggregations  of  the  moral  experience 
of  myriads  and  myriads  of  men  that  we  call  worth- 
less. 

The  king  builds  his  palace  on  a  rock  In  the  sea, 
and  it  stands,  though  the  waves  thunder  against  it, 
and  the  turbulent  elements  beat  down  upon  it  with 
their  whole  power.  But  what  built  that  rock? 
Little  coral  plants.  And  there  was  not  one  of  them 
that  was  not  infiniteslmally  small.  And  the  king 
says,  *'  What  are  these  little  worms  to  me?  "  They 
are  so  much  to  you  that  it  was  by  their  working 
and  dying,  and  working  and  dying,  and  working 
and  dying,  that  the  foundation  was  made  on  which 
you  built  your  palace ;  and  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  them,  you  would  not  have  had  it.  And  the 
stone  quarry  from  which  vou  obtained  material  with 
which  to  lay  up  the  walls  was  the  product  of  the 
obscure  labour  of  infinite  weakness  in  ages  gone  by. 

It  will  never  do  for  us,  therefore,  so  long  as  we 
have  no  larger  span  of  vision  than  we  have  now, 
to  undertake  to  say  that  men  who  are  apparently 
useless,  that  men  who  do  not  in  their  individuality 
produce  results,  are  of  no  consequence ;  lor  if  not 
m  their  individuality,  yet  in  their  aggregates,  they 
do  produce  results,  on  which  later  civilisation  is  to 
be  established.  And  we  are  to  consider  the  course 
of  the  whole  race  in  all  its  cycles,  and  not  the 
course  of  any  section  of  it  at  any  one  period  of  time. 

(3422.)  In  my  schoolboy  drawing  lessons,  when  I 
came  to  the  human  face,  my  master  gave  me  Brst 
the  eyes  to  practise  upon,  and  then  the  nose,  and 
then  he  mouth,  and  then  the  ears,  and  then  the 
brow  and  hair,  and  alter  long  weeks  tue  day  came 


when  I  was  to  combine  them.  I  knew  wl^ere  to  set 
the  eyes,  one  over  against  the  other,  where  to  draw 
down  the  nose,  and  to  open  the  mouth,  and  to  place 
the  ears,  and  to  shade  the  hair  about  the  forehead  ; 
and  so  at  last,  I  had  a  perfect  face.  Now,  God  is 
the  great  draught- master,  and  the  world  b  His 
pupil.  Here  and  there,  through  laws  and  institu- 
tions, He  is  developing  the  single  features,  and  st 
length  the  day  will  come  when  they  shall  be 
combined  to  form  a  perfect  manhood  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

At  the  Military  Academy,  the  soldiers  are  taken 
separately  to  the  drill-room,  and  there  the  martinet 
puts  them  through  all  the  step.«(,  and  passes,  and 
gestures,  which  they  are  required  to  learn;  and 
when  they  have  been  trained  and  disciplined,  they 
come  to  the  parade  ground  ;  and  then,  at  the  word 
of  command,  platoons  march,  and  squadrons  wheel, 
and  the  great  army,  as  one  man,  moves  to  the  voice 
of  its  leader.  Now,  God's  formative  influences  in 
this  world  are  His  military  academies.  His  drill- 
rooms,  where  for  centuries,  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
have  been  trained  ;  but  the  day  b  coming  when  He 
shall  put  to  His  lips  the  trumpet  of  announcement, 
and  when,  with  uplifted  standard  and  triumphal 
music.  He  shall  lead  forth  His  vast  army  to  go 
round  and  round  the  world  with  victory  1 

— BeeekiT, 

(3423.)  The  human  family  is  on  its  way  to  a 
state  in  which  wealth,  power,  refinement,  and  uni- 
versal purity  and  joy  shall  be  characteristic 

As  the  husbandman  of  to-day,  reflecting  upon  the 
last  year,  sees  the  stages  of  ploughing,  and  sowing, 
and  hocing,  and  growing,  and  reaping  all  unitised 
in  the  harvest,  and  thinks  of  what  the  year  has 
come  to,  rather  than  of  the  steps  by  which  it  came 
to  it ;  so  is  it  to  be  in  the  grand  autumnal  consum- 
mation of  the  world.  There  is  to  be  a  time  when 
we  shall  see  what  the  world  and  the  race  have  come 
to,  and  shall  almost  foi^et  those  steps  of  culture  by 
which  they  came  to  it.  lliere  is  to  be  a  grand 
harvest -home  for  man.  And  God,  who  from  eternal 
spheres  is  able  to  take  in  that  beginning  and  that 
ending  between  which  roll  as  msmy  ages  as  there 
are  drops  between  Europe  and  America,  sees  the 
history  of  man  as  it  is  to  be  consummated  in  the 
millennial  or  final  period.  ^^Btecktr. 


MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

1.  Their  necessity. 

(3424.)  Grace  is  like  a  spark  in  wet  wood,  that 
needs  continual  blowing.  — AlantoHy  1620-1667. 

(3425.)  Would  yon  have  and  keep  up  ardent 
desires  ?  Do  as  they  that  would  keep  in  the  fire^ 
cherish  the  sparks,  and  blow  them  up  to  a  flame. 
There  is  no  man  lives  under  the  means  of  grace, 
and  under  the  discoveries  of  God  and  religion,  but 
has  his  good  moods  and  very  lively  motions.  The 
waters  are  stirred  many  times,  take  hold  of  this 
advantage.  Strengthen  the  things  that  remain  and 
are  ready  to  die,  and  blow  up  these  Sparks  into  a 
flame.  God  has  left  us  enkimiling  means, — sprayer, 
meditation,  and  the  Word.  Observe  where  the  bel- 
lows blow  hardest,  and  ply  that  course.  The  more 
supernatural  things  are,  there  needs  more  diligence 
to  preserve  them.  A  strange  plant  needs  mors 
care  than  a  native  of  the  soil.     Worldly  dcsiceib 
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Hke  a  nettle,  breed  of  their  own  accord,  bat  q>iri* 
Inal  desires  need  a  great  deal  of  cultivating. 

— MaiUoHf  i62&-i667, 
S.  Are  only  maaas ! 

(3426.)  Prayer  and  Scriptnre  Reading  and  Sacra- 
ments are  means  to  true  religion ;  and  as  they  are 
means  of  Divine  appointment*  they  are  sure,  if 
laithfuUy  and  devoutly  used,  to  conduce  to  the  end. 
But  for  all  that,  they  are  not  the  end  ;  and  to  regard 
them  as  such  is  a  mischievous  confusion  of  thought, 
which  may  very  possibly  disturb  our  spiritual  aim, 
and  make  us  shoot  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  the  religious  exercises  we  have 
specified  are  absolutely  essential  (in  all  cases  where 
tney  may  be  had)  to  the  spiritual  life.  But  even 
this  fact  does  not  take  them  out  of  the  category  of 
means,  and  make  them  ends.  A  scaffolding  is  the 
means  of  building  a  house;  nay,  more,  it  is  an 
essential  means ;  lor  how  could  the  upper  stories 
ever  be  raised  without  a  scaffolding?  But  in 
material  things  of  this  kind,  no  one  ever  mistakes 
the  means  for  the  end.  No  one  ever  confounds  the 
house  wiih  the  scaffolding,  or  imagines  that  the 
object  of  the  builder  is  achieved,  if  nothing  should 
ever  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  ^m/  scaffolding,  if  there 
be  no  foundation  dug,  and  no  lasers  of  bricks  bc^n 
to  rise  above  the  earih.  But  m  matters  spiritual 
there  are  hundreds  who  are  satisfied  with  them- 
selves, if  they  exhibit  day  bv  day  nothing  but  a 
religious  apparatus,  if  they  have  literally  nothing 
to  show  but  pravers  duly  and  attentively  said, 
church  duly  attended*  sacraments  periodically  and 
solemnly  received.  — Goulbum. 

Z.  For  what  puxpoM  they  ara  to  be  naed. 

(3427.)  It  is  not  enough  to  make  use  of  ordi- 
nances, but  we  must  see  if  we  can  find  God  there. 
There  are  many  that  hover  about  the  palace,  and 
yet  do  not  speak  with  the  prince :  so  possibly  we 
may  hover  about  ordinances,  and  not  meet  with 
God  there.  To  go  away  with  the  husk  and  shell 
of  an  ordinance,  and  neglect  the  kernel,  to  please 
ourselves  because  we  have  been  in  the  courts  of 
God,  though  we  have  not  met  with  Uie  living  God, 
that  b  very  sad.  A  traveller  and  merchant  differ 
thus  ;  a  traveller  goes  from  place  to  place  only  that 
he  may  see  ;  but  a  merchant  p;oes  from  port  to  port, 
that  he  may  take  in  his  lading,  and  grow  ricii  by 
trafiic.  So  a  formal  person  goes  from  ordinance  10 
ordinance,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  work ;  a  godly 
man  looks  to  take  in  his  lading,  that  he  may  go 
away  from  God  with  God  ;  that  he  mav  meet  God 
here,  and  there,  in  this  duty  and  in  that,  and  go 
away  from  God  with  God.  A  man  that  makes  a 
visit  only  by  constraint,  and  not  by  friendship,  it  is 
all  one  to  him  whether  the  person  be  at  home  or 
do;  but  another  would  be  glad  to  find  his  friend 
there :  so  if  we,  from  a  principle  of  love  come  to 
God  in  the  duties,  our  desire  will  be  to  find  the 
livLDg  God.  — Alanton^  1620-1667. 

(3438.)  A  scholar,  knowing  he  is  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity to  get  learning,  gives  up  himself  to  pursue 
this,  and  neglecis  other  things ;  'tis  not  ricnes  or 
pleasures  he  looks  after,  but  learning.  Thus  the 
gracious  soul  bestirs  him,  and  flies  from  one  duty 
to  another,  as  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower,  to 
More  itself  with  more  and  more  grace ;  'tis  not 
credit  and  reputation  to  be  thought  a  great  saint, 
but  to  be  indeed  such,  that  he  takes  all  this  pains 
fos.    Tlie  Christian  is  compared  to  a  merciuuit- 


man,  that  trades  for  rich  pearls ;  he  is  to  go  tQ 
ordinances,  as  the  merchant  that  sails  from  port 
to  port,  not  to  see  places,  but  to  take  in  his  lading, 
some  here,  some  there.  A  Christian  should  be 
as  much  ashamed  to  return  empty  from  his  traffic 
with  ordinances,  as  the  merchant  to  come  home 
without  his  lading.  But  alas  1  how  little  is  this 
looked  after  by  many  that  pass  for  great  professors  I 
who  are  like  some  idle  persons  that  come  to  the 
market,  not  to  buy  provision,  and  carry  home  what 
they  want,  but  to  gaze  and  look  upon  what  is  there  to 
be  sold,  to  no  purpose  ;  O  my  brethren,  take  heed 
of  this.  — Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

4.  Ill  Willi  pplzffc  w«  ara  to  aTatt  ooraelTai  of 
thaoDu 

(3429.)  Never  think  that  God  is  obliged  to  give 
you  faith,  upon  the  account  of  your  using  the 
means ;  but  use  them,  because  He  enjoins  them  as 
means.  Put  them  in  their  own  place,  not  in  Christ's 
room  ;  and  do  as  the  manner :  he  cannot  command 
the  wind,  yet  he  lies  readv  at  the  coast,  and  waits 
on  the  wind ;  and  when  the  gale  comes,  he  hoists 
up  the  sails :  so,  though  you  cannot  command  the 
wind  of  the  Spirit,  which  blows  where  it  lists ;  yet 
wait  humbly  upon  His  blowing,  and  till  He  come 
and  move  the  waters.         — Erskine,  1685-1752. 

(3430.)  Tt  b  with  man  and  God  in  the  production 
of  spiritual,  as  with  the  skies  and  the  soil  in  the 
production  of  material,  fruit.  Gathering  harvests 
each  successive  year  from  fields  whose  wealth  of 
fruitfulness  seems  exhaustless,  we  say.  How  bounti- 
ful is  the  earth ! — the  world's,  like  the  widow's, 
meal-barrel,  is  never  empty.  We  speak  of  the 
fhiits  of  the  earth,  and  the  flowers  of  earth,  and 
the  harvest  of  earth  ;  but  these,  her  of&pring,  have 
another  parent.  Heaven  claims  their  sweet  juices, 
and  fragrant  odours,  and  glorious  colours,  as  hers^ 
and  most  her  own.  To  the  treasures  of  light,  heat, 
rain,  and  dews,  poured  from  exhaustless  skies  on 
the  dull  cold  soil,  earth's  flowers  owe  their  beauty, 
her  gardens  their  fruits,  her  fields  their  golden 
harvest.  Each,  at  any  rate,  has  its  own  part  to  do ; 
nor  would  a  husbandman  labour  to  less  purpose 
under  a  sunless  sky  on  fields  bound  hard  with  frost 
and  buried  in  perpetual  snow,  than  preachers  with- 
out  the  cheering,  warming,  enlivening  influences  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  dews  of  grace,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Spirit.  Man*s  is  but  a  husband- 
man's office — to  plant ;  to  water,  nothing  more. 
"Paul,"  as  the  apostle  himself  says,  *' planteth, 
Apollos  watereth,  but  God  giveth  the  increase  ;  so, 
then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  nor  he 
that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase." 
And  thus,  whether  we  preach,  or  are  preached  to, 
when  most  diligent  in  the  use  of  means,  let  a  sense 
of  our  inability  turn  our  eyes  and  all  our  hopes  on 
God.  With  Him  is  the  blessing  and  the  residue 
of  the  Spiriu  -^Guthrie. 

BL  ThefoUyofPbarasaltm. 

(3431*)  ^e  ure  apt  to  feel  as  if,  by  oar  prayers, 
we  laid  God  under  obligations  to  serve  us ;  as  if 
our  feeble,  imperfect  service  were  **  profitable  ^o 
him."  Suppose  some  poor  beggar  should  say  of  a 
rich  nobleman,  **  He  is  under  great  obligations  to 
me."  And  when  asked  why  ?  should  answer,  '*  I 
have  been  every  day  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
tnM  him  a  long  story  of  my  wants,  and  asked  him  to 
help  me. "    You  can  see  how  absurd  this  appears  s 
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and  yet  It  U  precisely  simnar  to  our  oonduct,  except 
Indeed,  that  ours  is  much  more  absurd,  because  the 
disparity  between  God  and  us  is  infinitely  greater 
thui  can  exist  between  any  two  mortals. 

C  An  Bol  In  tlmnaalTM  nTliig. 

(3432.)  Mistake  not,  I  pray  you  :  these  duties' 
»nst  be  had  and  used,  but  still  a  man  must  not 
stay  there.  Prayer  says,  "  There  is  no  salvation  in 
me  ; "  and  the  sacraments  and  fasting  say,  **  Tliere 
is  no  salvation  in  us :  **  all  these  are  subservient 
helps,  no  absolute  causes  of  •alvation.  A  man  will 
use  his  bucket,  but  he  expects  mtxexjrom  thi  well, 
1'hese  means  are  the  buckets,  but  all  our  comfort, 
and  all  our  life  and  giacei  it  only  in  Christ 

— Ambrose^  1 664. 

(3433.)  Vows,  promises,  shunning  occasions,  re- 
moving temptations,  strictness  and  seven* y  in 
duties,  fear  of  hell  and  judgments — these  in  them- 
selves are  but  empty,  weak  means  of  prevailing 
against  sin,  like  the  mighty  sails  of  a  ship,  without 
wmd  and  tide.  No  question  but  shunning  occasions, 
strictness  and  severity  in  duties,  watchfulness,  &c., 
do  well  in  their  place  and  order,  like  oars  in  a  boat, 
which,  though  it  be  carried  with  the  tide,  if  well 
managed,  yet  they  may  help  it  to  go  the  faster. 
Howsoever,  it  is  Christ  crucihed  which  is  the  power 
of  all.  It  is  Christ  lifted  up,  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent,  which  strikes  more  soundness  into  the 
wounded  beholder,  than  any  other  way ;  wherein 
some  have  toiled  all  their  time  for  power  over  cor- 
ruptions, and,  like  Peter,  have  caught  little  or 
nothing  (Luke  v.  5)  because  Jesus  Clirist  was  not 
in  the  company.  — Ambrosi,  1664. 

(3434-)  It  is  not  enough  to  sit  under  the  means  ; 
woful  experience  teacheth  us  there  are  some  no 
sun  will  tan ;  they  keep  their  own  complexion 
under  the  most  shining  and  burning  light  of  the 
gospeL  —Curnall^  1617-1679. 

(J43S*)  ^^^  ^^^°^  ^B  Noah's  flood  all  that  were 
not  in  the  ark,  though  they  climbed  up  the  tallest 
trees,  and  the  highest  mountains  and  hills,  yet  were 
really  drowned ;  so  let  men  climb  up  to  this  duty 
and  that,  yet,  if  they  don't  get  into  Christ,  tliey 
will  be  really  damned.  It  is  not  thy  closet,  but 
thy  Christ,  that  must  save  thee.  If  a  man  be  not 
interested  in  Christ,  he  may  perish  with  *'Ottr 
Father  "  in  his  mouth.         — Brooks^  i6oS-i68a 

(3436.)  Take  heed  of  resting  upon  closet  duties, 
take  heed  of  trusting  in  closet  duties.  Noah's  dove 
made  use  of  her  wings,  but  she  did  not  trust  in  her 
win^s,  but  in  the  ark ;  so  you  must  make  use  of 
closet  duties,  but  you  must  not  trust  in  your  closet 
duties,  but  in  Jesus,  of  whom  the  ark  was  but  a  type. 
There  are  many  that  go  a  round  of  duties,  as  mill- 
horses  go  their  round  in  a  mill,  and  rest  upon  them 
when  they  have  done,  using  the  means  as  mediators, 
and  so  fall  short  of  Christ  and  heaven  at  utice. 
Closet  duties  rested  in  will  as  eternally  undo  a  man 
as  the  greatest  and  foulest  enormities  ;  open  wicked- 
ness sinTS  her  thousands,  but  a  secret  resting  upon 
duties  Uky%  her  ten  thousands.  Multituiles  bleed 
inwardly  of  this  disease,  and  die  for  ever.  Open 
profanenett  is  the  broad  dirty  way,  that  leads  to 
hell,  but  closet  duties  rested  in  is  a  sure  way,  though 
cleaner  way,  to  hell.  ^Brooks^  1608-1680. 

(3437.)  The  ordinances  of  religion  are  compared 
to  wells  of  water ;  b'lt  then,  they  axe  like  Jacob's 


welL  The  water  lies  far  below  the  tnrfiwe ;  and  to 
the  man  of  world,  the  mere  professor  of  religion  who 
has  the  name  but  not  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  we 
iu»#  say,  as  the  woman  said  to  our  Lord,  '*  Sir,  thou 
hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  b  deep." 
Faith  is,  as  it  were,  the  rope,  and  our  souls  the 
vessels  which  we  let  down  into  this  well  to  fill  them 
with  living  water.  — Cutkrie, 

T.  Tet  thaf  mra  not  to  be  neglected. 

(3438.)  Thou  canst  not  neglect  man's  teaching, 
but  thou  resbtest  the  S))irit's  also.  It  was  for 
something  that  the  apostle  placed  them  so  near:  he 
bids  us  '*  Quench  ni>t  the  Spirit ; "  and  in  the  next 
words,  **  Despise  not  prophesying,"  surely  he  would 
have  us  know  that  the  Spint  is  dangerously 
quenched,  when  prophesying  or  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  despised.  Now  the  most  notorious  way 
of  despising  prophesying  or  preaching  is  to  turn 
our/bsick  on  the  ordinance,  and  not  attend  on  iu 
When  God  sets  up  the  ministry  of  the  word  in  a 
place,  His  spirit  then  opens  His  school,  and  expects 
that  all  who  would  ht  taught  for  heaven,  should 
come  thither.  Oh  take  heed  of  playing  the  truant, 
and  absenting  thyself  from  the  ordinance,  upon 
any  unnecessary  occasion,  much  less  of  casting  off 
the  ordinance  I  If  he  tempts  God,  that  would  be 
kept  from  sin,  and  yet  will  not  keep  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  occasion,  that  leads  to  the  sin  ;  then 
he  tempts  God  as  much  that  would  have  faith,  and 
pretends  his  desire  is,  that  the  Spirit  should  work 
It ;  but  will  not  come  within  the  ordinary  walk  of 
the  Spirit,  where  He  doth  the  work.  Wheiher  is 
it  most  fitting,  that  the  scholar  should  wait  on  his 
master  at  school  to  be  taught,  or  that  the  master 
should  run  after  his  truant  scholar  at  play  in  the 
field  to  teach  him  there,  judge  you  ? 

— Gwnall^  1617-1679U 

(3439.)  To  live  above  them,  while  we  use  them, 
is  the  way  of  a  Christian  ;  but  to  live  above  ordi- 
nances, as  to  live  without  them,  is  to  live  without 
the  compass  of  the  gospel  lines,  and  so  without 
the  government  of  ChrisL  Let  such  beware,  lest 
while  they  would  be  higher  thaa  Christians,  they 
prove  in  the  end  lower  than  men.  We  are  not  yet 
come  to  the  time  and  state  where  we  shall  have  all 
from  God's  immediate  hand.  As  God  hath  made 
all  creatures,  and  instituted  all  ordinances  for  us, 
so  will  He  continue  our  need  of  all.  We  must  yet 
be  contented  with  love-tokens  from  Him,  till  we 
come  to  receive  our  all  in  Him.  We  must  be 
thankful  if  Joseph  sustain  our  lives,  by  relieving  us 
in  our  famine  with  His  provisions,  till  we  come  to 
see  His  own  iace.  '--BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

(3440.)  The  power  is  all  of  God  ;  the  means  are 
likewise  of  His  appointment ;  and  He  always  is 
pleased  to  work  by  such  means  as  may  show  that 
the  power  is  His.  What  was  Moses's  rod  in  itself 
or  ihe  trumpets  that  threw  down  Jericho?  What  in- 
fluence could  the  pool  of  Siloam  have,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man,  by  washing  in  it,  should  be  opened  ? 
or  what  could  Etekiel's  leeble  breath  contribute  to 
the  making  dry  bones  live  ?  all  these  means  were 
exceedingly  disproportioned  to  the  effect ;  but  He 
who  ordered  them  to  be  used,  accompanied  them 
with  His  power.  Yet,  if  Moses  had  gone  without 
his  rod,  if  Joshua  had  slighted  the  ram's  horns,  if 
,  the  prophet  had  thought  it  foolishness  to  rpcak  to 
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diy  bones,  or  the  blind  mmn  refilled  to  wash  his 
qrtSy  nothing  could  have  been  done. 

^AewtoH^  1725-1807. 

(3441.)  Meant— the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  pulpit, 
the  pages  of  the  Bible,  the  family  altar,  the  closet 
oratory,  are  of  no  value  unless  as  putting  us  in 
communication  with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  used 
as  the  Icite  which  the  philosopher  sends  up  to  draw 
down  the  lightnings  of  the  stcies ;  or  the  bucket 
which  the  cottager  sends  down  to  draw  up  water 
from  the  well.  Then,  powerless  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  they  become  the  blessed  and  mighty 
instrument  of  spiritual  good  — ^the  sails  that  eaten 
the  wind  and  impel  the  vessel  on ;  the  concave 
mirro^  that,  plao^  before  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, gathers  His  beams  into  its  burning  focus  to 
warm  the  coldest,  and  melt  the  hardest  heart ; 
eagle-wines  to  raise  our  souls  to  heaven  ;  conduits, 
like  the  pipes  that  bring  water  to  our  city  from  these 
Pentland  hills,  to  convey  streams  of  grace,  and 
peace,  and  puritv  from  their  fountain  in  heaven  to 
our  souls  on  earth.  ^^CuthrU. 

(5442.)  God  loves  to  effect  His  greatest  works  by 
means  tending  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
produce  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
God  walls  the  sea  with  sand.  God  clears  the  air 
with  storms.  God  warms  the  earth  with  snow. 
So  in  the  world  of  grace.  He  brings  water  in  the 
desert,  not  from  the  soft  earth,  but  the  flinty  rock. 
He  heals  the  sting  of  the  serpent  of  fire  bv  the 
serpent  of  brass.  He  overthrows  the  walls  of 
Jericho  by  ram's  horns.  He  slays  a  thousand  men 
with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  He  cures  salt  water 
with  salL  He  fells  the  giant  with  a  sling  and  a 
stone.  And  thus  does  the  Son  of  God  work  in  the 
gospel.  He  cures  the  blind  man  by  that  which 
seemed  likely  to  increase  his  blindness, — ^by  anoint- 
ing his  eyes  with  clay.  He  exalts  us  to  heaven  by 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  cross. 

^BUhop  WardnoortK 

•.  On  tlM  oontmy,  tiwy  mr»  to  be  dlUgently 


(I.)  That  wt  may  tktreby  show  our  Icve  to  Cod, 

(3443.)  He  that  truly  loveth  his  friend  trans- 
porteih  himself  oAen  to  the  place  where  he  was 
wont  to  see  his  fnend ;  he  delighteth  in  leading 
his  letters,  and  in  handling  the  gages  and  monu- 
ments that  he  hath  left  behmd  him.  How  grateful 
is  the  sight  of  anything  that  presents  unto  him  the 
memorial  of  his  absent  friend  I  And  thus  the  child 
of  God,  to  testifv  his  love  to  Him,  transporteth 
himself  often  to  the  place  where  he  may  find  God 
in  His  sanctuarv,  amongst  His  saints.  He  delights 
in  His  letters  (the  Scriptures),  in  those  holy  pled;;es 
(the  Sacraments),  which  He  hath  left  behina  Him, 
M  tokens  of  His  goodwill,  until  He  come  again. 

-^Thomas  do  Trm^iUo. 

(9.)  Btuaut  Cod  has  appoinitd  them, 

(^444.)  If  a  king  should  give  unto  one  of  his 
•objects  a  princely  palace  upon  condition  that  he 
shall  go  into  it  in  the  way  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  take  what  pains  he  could  to 
know  the  way,  and  afterward  endeavour  to  continue 
In  it :  so^  likewise,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the 
most  glorious  and  roval  palace  that  ever  was,  and 
God  £ith  bestowed  the  same  on  His  elect,  and  Ue 


requires  nothing  at  their  hands  but  that  they  would 
turn  their  faces  from  this  world  and  walk  unto  it 
in  the  way  which  He  hath  chalked  forth  unto  them 
in  His  Word ;  therefore,  if  they  be  desirous  to 
have  salvation  and  life  everlasting,  they  must  come 
forth  of  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction, 
and  enter  into  the  strait  way  that  leads  to  eternal 
life — they  must  acquaint  themselves  with  the  guides, 
which  are  the  faitliful  ministen  of  the  Word,  who 
will  cry  unto  them,  *'  Here  is  the  way  ;  walk  ye  In 
it  1  '*  when  they  shall  go  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left  — Cawdray^  1609. 

(3445.)  There  are  no  men  more  careful  of  the 
use  of  means  than  those  that  are  surest  of  a  good 
issue  and  conclusion,  for  the  one  stirs  up  diligence 
in  the  other.  Assurance  of  the  end  stirs  up  dih* 
gence  in  the  means.  For  the  soul  of  a  believing 
Christian  knows  that  God  has  decreed  both ;  both 
fall  under  the  same  decree  :  when  God  proposed  to 
do  such  a  thing,  He  proposed  to  do  it  by  such  and 
such  means.  Tru>t,  therefore,  is  with  diligence  ia 
the  use  of  all  means  that  God  has  ordained.  He 
that  trusts  a  physician's  skill,  will  be  very  careful 
to  observe  what  was  prescribed,  and  will  omit 
nothing.  It  is  but  presumption  ;  it  is  not  trust 
where  there  is  not  a  care  in  the  use  of  means,  as  we 
may  pretend  to  trust  in  God  and  sever  the  means 
from  the  end  ;  they  are  r^ardless  of  the  means  ol 
salvation.  — SiUes^  1577-1635. 

(3446.)  What  is  Jordan  that  I  should  wash  in  it? 
What  is  the  preaching  that  I  should  attend  on  it, 
where  I  hear  nothing  but  what  I  knew  before! 
What  are  these  beggarly  elements  of  water,  bread, 
and  wine  ?  Are  not  these  the  reasonings  of  a  soul 
that  forgets  who  appoints  the  means  of  grace? 
What,  though  it  be  clay,  let  Christ  use  it,  and  it 
shall  open  the  eyes,  though  in  itself  more  likely  to 
put  them  out.  — Cumait,  161 7-1679. 

(3447.)  Use  the  means  appointed  by  God. 
Though  we  are  torches  which  cannot  light  our- 
selves, yet  we  may  bring  ourselves  to  the  word, 
which  may  both  melt  and  kindle.  Though  the 
giving  rain  and  the  increasing  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  be  from  God,  yet  no  man  ever  held  ploughing, 
and  sowing,  and  pruning  unnecessary.  The  work 
of  grace  is  the  work  ol  the  Spirit,  which  is  a  *'wind 
which  bloweth  where  it  Hsteth."  But  may  we  not 
wait  for  those  gales  ?  May  we  not  spread  our  sails 
and  watch  for  the  successful  breathings?  How  do 
you  know  but  whilst  you  are  waiting  upon  God  in 
an  humble  posture,  God  may  unlock  your  hearts, 
and  pour  in  the  treasures  of  His  grace?  "While 
Peter  yet  spake  these  words,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  them  all  which  heard  the  word."  If  you  will 
not  harden  your  hearts  to-day,  God  may  soften  your 
hearu  to-day  :  "  To  day,  if  you  will  hear  1 1  b  voice.'* 
These  are  the  times  wherein  God  parleys  with  the 
soul,  and  inclines  it  to  the  happy  surrender. 
Though  the  po^er  is  God's,  as  the  water  is  the 
fountain,  yet  He  has  ajipointed  the  channels  of  His 
ordinances  through  whicn  to  convey  it :  *'  Ministers 
by  whom  vou  believed."  The  gospel  begets 
instrumentally,  God  principally  (i  Cor.  iv.  15). 
God  calls  by  the  gospel  (2  l^hess.  iL  14).  As  God 
is  the  Governor  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  by  instruments 
and  second  causes,  which  He  clasps  together  to 
briniC  about  His  own  designs.  He  that  does  not 
use  these  means  may  fmr  that  God  will  never  wonir 
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MLTingly  upon  him,  for  it  ts  an  utter  refusing  any 
Acceptance  of  thi.^  (^race,  or  anythini;  tending  to  it. 
This  is  to  be  peremptory,  never  to  do  ourselves  any 
good,  or  receive  any  from  God.  In  despising  tbe 
meansi  you  despise  the  goodness  of  God. 

^Ckarnock^  i628-i68a 

(3448.)  There  are  some  men  that  will  refuse  to 
labour  for  the  elevation  of  the  community — for  the 
awakening  and  conver>ion  of  men — by  means  which 
long  experience  has  shown  do  stand  connected  with 
that  re-ult,  because  they  fear  to  talce  God's  work 
out  of  His  hands.  It  would  be  no  more  presumptu- 
ous than  it  is  to  work  in  the  field  whk:h  God  has 
■lade,  and  sow  seed,  and  raise  crops  there.  God's 
sovereignty  relates  to  the  natural  world  as  really  as 
to  the  moral.  Ploughing  and  sowing  do  not  trench 
on  God's  prerogatives.  Neither  does  spiritual 
activity.  Cause  and  effect,  means  and  ends,  are 
connected  in  religious  things  just  as  much  as  in 
physical.  Waiting  when  you  should  work  is  just  as 
t)ad  as  would  be  audacious  interference  in  things 
above  our  reach.  Every  man  must  do  what  he 
can ;  and  men  are  much  more  in  danger  of  doing 
too  little  than  too  much*  Indolence  is  more  fre- 
quent than  irreverence.  No  ship-master  infringes 
upon  God's  prerogatives  when  he  takes  care  of  his 
snip  in  a  storm.  No  farmer  feels  that  he  is.  en- 
croaching upon  God's  sovereignty  when  he  culti- 
vates the  crops  for  which  he  prays.  He  asks  for 
daily  bread,  and  then  earns  it.  No  manufacturer 
or  business  man  feels  that  he  is  trespassing  upon 
God's  prerogative  when  he  looks  after  his  own  busi- 
ness. They  believe,  if  they  are  good  men,  in  God's 
blessing ;  but  they  alwavs  say,  "  If  a  man  would 
receive  God's  blessings,  ne  must  prepare  a  soil  for 
them  to  blossom  on." 

So  it  is  in  spiritual  things.  We  are  to  work  in 
reliance  upon  •  means,  and  then  wait  for  God's 
blessing.  And  waiting  for  God  to  do  for  us  what 
we  can  do  for  ourselves,  although  it  ma^  bear  the 
name  of  religion,  is  really  nothing  but  inhdelity. 

— Beech^r, 

(3.)  Because  it  i»  by  them  that  wi  havt  cowuHunwn 

wiih  Christ, 

(3449- )  Use  thy  duties,  as  Noah's  dove  did  her 
wings,  to  carry  thee  to  the  ark  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  where  only  there  is  rest.  If  she  had  never 
used  her  wings,  she  had  fallen  in  the  water ;  and  if 
siie  had  not  returned  to  the  ark,  she  had  found  no 
rest ;  so,  if  thou  shalt  use  no  duties,  but  cast  them 
off,  thou  art  sure  to  perish  ;  and  if  they  convey  thee 
not  to  Christ,  thou  mayest  "lie  down  in  sorrow." 
Or  as  it  is  with  a  poor  man  that  is  to  get  over  a 
great  water  for  a  treasure  on  the  other  side,  though 
he  cannot  fetch  the  boat,  he  calls  for  it,  and  uses  it 
to  carry  him  over  to  the  treasure.  So  Christ  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  on  earth ;  He  does  not  come  to 
thee,  and  thou  canst  not  get  to  Him ;  now  call  for 
a  boat ;  though  there  is  no  grace,  no  good,  no  salva- 
tion in  a  pitiless  duty,  yet  use  it  to  carry  thee  over 
to  the  treasure,  thii  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  thou 
comest  to  hear,  sav,  *' Have  over,  Lord,  by  this 
sermon."  When  thou  comest  to  pray,  say,  "  Have 
over.  Lord,  by  this  prayer."      — Ambrose^  1664. 

(3450.)  A  woman  like  the  Samaritan  in  the 
gospel,  comes  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water  at  a 
well.  Her  object  is  to  reach  and  procure  water ; 
tad  she  docs  this  by  letting  down  the  pitcher  into 


the  well,  and  drawing  it  up  agsdn.  It  is  at 
understood  that  the  pitcher  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  muscular  action,  by  which  it  is  let  down  and 
drawn  up.  Both  must  contribute  to  the  result ; 
for  without  either  pitcher  or  muscular  action  no 
water  could  be  obtamed  ;  but  the  pitcher  is  external 
to  the  person,  the  muscular  action  a  movement  of 
the  person.  It  is  also  clearly  seen  that  neither 
pitcher  nor  muscular  action  are  water, — that  the 
arm  might  put  itself  forth  for  ever,  and  the  pitcher 
be  let  down  continually,  but  if  it  were  a  dry  pit  into 
which  the  vessel  was  lowered,  no  refreshment  could 
be  had  thereby. 

The  figure  is  of  easy  application.  Christ  u  the 
Well  of  the  Water  of  Life,  from  whom  alone  can  be 
drawn  those  streams  of  grace,  which  refresh,  and 
quicken,  and  fertilise  the  soul.  It  is  by  faith  that 
Uie  soul  reaches  out  after  this  living  water  ;  faith  is 
the  soul's  muscular  action,  by  which  the  water  is 
drawn  up  and  brought  into  use.  But  faith  needs 
as  an  implement  those  means  which  Christ  has 
appointed,  and  particularly  the  mean  of  means, 
wLich  He  constituted  for  the  conveyance  of  Him- 
self to  faithful  souls.  These  means  are  the  pitcher 
in  which  the  water  is  conveyed.  Faith  is  not  a 
Christ ;  neither  are  sacraments  a  Christ ;  but  faith 
(under  all  circumstances)  and  sacraments,  where 
they  may  be  had,  are  necessary  to  the  appropriation 
and  enjoyment  of  Christ.  ^^GnUbum^ 

(4.)  Bicause  we  need  thim. 

(345 T.)  Neglect  not  private  or  public  ordinances* 
Your  bodies  may  as  probably  live  without  diet,  as 
your  souls  without  duties.  This  is  God's  way,  by 
which  He  infuseth  grace  where  it  is  wanting,  and 
increaseth  grace  where  it  is.  As  the  head  by  the 
nerves  and  sinews,  as  organs,  conveyeth  animal 
spirits  to  the  whole  body,  so  doth  the  church's  head, 
Christ  Jesus,  by  ordinances  convey  His  spirit  and 
grace  to  His  members.  Doth  not  experience  teach 
you  that  your  hearts  are  like  water ;  though  heated 
a  little  wnile  over  the  fire  of  the  means  of  grace,  yet 
are  no  sooner  taken  off,  but  they  are  returning  to 
their  former  coldness.  Mariners  that  swim  against 
iHnd  and  tide,  must  row  hard  and  continue  at  it ; 
if  they  intermit  but  a  little  while,  how  far  and  how 
forcibly  are  they  carried  backwards  1  It  is  not  un- 
known to  you,  if  ye  have  any  knowledge  in  spiritual 
affairs,  how  busily  and  unwearied ly  the  devil,  world, 
and  flesh  are  drawing  you  to  hell ;  it  highly  con- 
cemeth  you  to  be  always,  by  duties,  fetching  in 
supplies  from  above^  if  ever  ye  would  arrive  at 
heaven.  — Swinnock^  1673. 

(3452.)  The  Christian's  armour  decays  two  ways  : 
either  by  violent  battery,  when  the  Christian  it 
overcome  by  temptation  to  sin  ;  or  else  by  neglect- 
ing to  furbish  and  scour  it  with  the  use  of  those 
means  which  are  as  oil  to  keep  it  clean  and  bright. 

— Gumcdl^  1617-1671. 

(3453*)  ^  conscientious  in  the  performance  of 
holy  duties.  A  fire  which  for  a  while  shoots  up  to 
heaven  will  fiiint  both  in  its  heat  and  brightness, 
without  fresh  supplies  of  nourishing  matter.  Bring 
fresh  wood  to  the  altar  morning  and  evening,  as  the 
priests  were  bound  for  the  nourishment  of  the  holy 
fire  (Lev.  vi  12).  God  in  all  His  promises  supposes 
the  use  of  means.  When  He  promised  Hezekiah 
his  life  for  fifteen  ymrs,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  should  live  without  eating  and  exercise.    It  if 
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txyth  our  sin  tnd  misery  to  neglect  the  means. 
Therefore  let  an  holy  and  a  humble  spirit  breathe 
in  all  our  acts  of  worship.  If  we  once  become  list- 
less to  duty,  we  shall  quickly  become  lifeless  in  it. 
If  we  languish  in  our  duties,  we  shall  not  long  be 
lively  in  our  graces.  The  loss  of  the  stomach  is  a 
sign  of  the  loss  of  health.  If  we  would  flourish,  we 
must  drink  of  those  waters  that  spring  up  to  ever- 
lasting life.  If  we  desire  our  leaves  should  prosper, 
we  should  often  plant  ourselves  br  the -rivers  of 
waters ;  we  must  be  where  the  sun  shines,  the  dews 
diop^  and  the  spirit  blows. 

^Chamcck^  i628-i68a 

(3454.)  Pride  makes  men  think  that  they  are  so 
whole  and  well,  as  to  have  little  need  of  all  this 
preaching,  and  praying,  and  reading,  and  holy 
conference,  and  meditation,  and  heavenly-minded- 
ness.  They  feel  not  that  need  or  sweetness  which 
should  help  them  to  perceive,  that  frequency  is 
good  or  necessary  for  tnem.  If  the  physician  bid 
two  men  "eat  often,"  and  one  of  them  hath  a 
strong  appetite,  and  the  other  hath  none ;  he  that 
is  hungry  will  interpret  the  word  "  often,"  to  mean 
thrice  a  day,  at  least,  and  he  that  hath  no  appetite 
will  think  that  once  a  day  is  '*  oAen."  Healthful 
men  do  not  use  to  ask,  '*  flow  prove  you  that  I  am 
bound  to  eat  twice  or  thrice  a  day?"  Feeling  the 
need  and  benefit,  they  will  be  satisfied  with  an 
allowance  without  a  command.  They  will  rather 
ask,  *'  How  prove  you  that  I  may  not  do  it  ? "  for 
they  feel  reason  in  themselves  to  move  them  to  it, 
if  God  restrain  them  not.  So  it  is  with  a  humble 
soul  about  the  means  of  his  edification  and  salvation. 

— Baxiir^  16x5-1691. 

(3455.)  I  have  no  faith  nor  trust  to  put  in  any 
road  to  heaven  other  than  that  which  our  Saviour 
trod.  Our  Forerunner,  He  has  left  His  footprints 
on  the  path  of  ordinances ;  and  holding  Him  to  be 
our  Pattern  as  well  as  our  Propitiation,  I  will  ven- 
ture on  no  path  but  that  He  travelled.  Can  any- 
thing be  plainer  than  this,  that  if  our  blessed  Lord 
did  not  neglect  the  means  of  grace,  much  less  should 
we,  can  we  afford  to  do  so  ?  How  far  wrong,  there- 
fore, are  those,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  to  sects  which  have  sprung  up  in  our  own  day, 
who,  though  in  many  respects  exemplarv  Christians, 
affect  a  spirituality  to  which  our  Lord  lent  no  sanc- 
tion I  Rashly  disparaging,  .and  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  appointed  ordinances,  they  say  that  a 
Christian  man  should  ht  above  sucli  beggarly  ele- 
ments and  rutiimentary  things ;  cultivating  nothing 
but  a  purely  spiritual  worship. 

These  good  people  seem  to  forget  Ihat  we  are  not 
yet  in  heaven ;  nor  are  yet  fit  for  it  We  need  all 
possible  help  to  set  there ;  and  with  the  tide  run- 
ning strong  the  other  way,  require  to  put  every  oar 
in  the  water,  and  crowd  all  sail  upon  the  mast. 
Dragged  downward  by  the  many  and  powerful  at- 
tractions of  this  world,  we  can  no  more  afford  to 
dispense  with  means  than  a  bird  to  dispense  with 
wings.  The  Christian,  spuming  the  earth,  is  to 
rise  like  a  lark,  singing  and  soaring  in.  the  skies  ; 
but  mark  how,  while  that  bird  sings,  she  beats  the 
air  with  rapid  pinions,  and  makes  ceaseless  efforts 
to  ascend.  Instead  of  treating  the  means  of  grace 
with  neglect,  had  we  been  more  devout  and  diligent 
in  the  use  of  them  ;  had  we  risen  as  early  to  our 
prayers  as  men  to  their  work — ^the  peasant  to  th^ 
plough,  the  weaver  to  the  loom,  the  smith  to  his 


glowing  forge ;  had  we  been  as  prompt  to  improve 
Sabbaths,  sacraments,  prayer  meetings,  and  holy 
seasons,  as  the  merchant  rising  markets,  to  make 
money ;  the  traveller  gleams  of  fine  weather,  to 
push  homeward  ;  the  seamen  times  of  fair  wind  to 
shake  out  all  his  canvass — how  much  more  Christ- 
like had  we  been ;  how  much  better  prepared  for 
death ;  how  much  nearer  heaven  ;  how  much  more 
fit,  and  not  only  more  fit  for  it,  but  fonder  of  it,  and 
ready  to  say  with  Christ,  I  leave  the  world  and  go 
to  my  Father  1  — Gutkrii. 

(5 .)  That  we  may  he  in  the  way  of  blessing. 

(3456.)  Christ  compares  the  regenerating  power 
of  the  Spirit  unto  the  winds  (John  iii.  8).  The 
mariner  cannot  sail  without  « ind,  nor  can  he  pro- 
cure  a  wind  at  his  pleasure,  for  it  blows  when  and 
where  it  lists,  but  lie  may  thrust  his  vessel  off  a 
shore,  and  spreads  his  sails,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
gale  when  it  blows.  Those  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  in  the  use  of  means  and  ordinances,  they 
hereby  spread  their  sails,  are  read^  for  the  Spirit^ 
motions,  whu:h  bloweth  where  it  hsteth.  There  is 
more  hope  of  these  than  of  such  who  lie  aground, 
ne»:lecting  the  means  of  grace,  which  are  both  as 
sail  and  tackling.  The  two  blind  men  of  whom  we 
read  (Matt.  xx.  30),  they  could  not  open  their  own 
eyes  ;  that  was  beyond  their  power,  but  they  could 
get  into  the  way  where  Jesus  passed,  and  they 
could  cry  to  Him  for  sight,  who  only  could  recover 
it.  Those  that  are  diligent  in  the  use  of  means  and 
ordinances  they  sit  in  the  way  where  Jesus  passes 
by,  who  as09  not  to  reject  those  that  cry  unto  Him. 

-^Clarkson^  1621-1686. 

(34570  Be  still  in  the  king's  highway,  in  the  use 
of  means ;  for,  though  the  natural  use  of  means  and 
God's  saving  grace  have  no  connection,  yet  there  is 
far  less  a  connection  betwixt  that  grace,  and  the 
neglect  of  means.  The  poor  beggar,  that  needs  an 
alms  from  the  king,  goes  to  the  king's  highway, 
where  he  passes ;  and  surely  he  is  nearer  his  pur* 
pose,  than  if  he  should  go  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
where  the  king  never  comes;  so,  be  you  still  in  the 
use  of  means,  m  the  Lord's  way. 

-^Erskine,  1685-1752. 

(6w)  Nahmthstanding  that  U  same  they  an  nai  a 
blessing. 

(3458.)  That  they  do  no  good  to  some,  forms  no 
reason  why  we  should  nej^Iect  or  despise  ordinances. 
It  is  no  fault  in  the  bread,  that,  thrust  between  a 
dead  man's  teeth,  it  does  not  nourish  him.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  must  have  spiritual  life  to  get  the 
benefit  of  religious  ordinances.  Water  will  revive 
a  withering,  but  not  a  withered  plant ;  wine  will 
revive  a  dying,  but  not  a  dead  man  ;  the  breath  of 
your  mouth,  or  the  breeze  of  heaven,  will  rekintfle 
the  smouldering  coal,  but  not  the  cold,  grey  ashes 
of  the  hearth.  And  it  is  only  spiritual  life  that  can 
derive  benefit  from  such  ordinances  as  are  intended 
to  revive  the  faint  and  give  strength  to  the  weary. 

'■^Guthrie, 

(7.)  Notwithstanding  that  ihey  may  Mat  be  mmw- 
tUately  a  blessing  to  owsehes. 

(3459*)  We  must  follow  God  from  ordinance  to 

ordinance.     It  argues  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  carnal 

men  if  God  does  not  meet  them  presently  they 

I  throw  off  alL    Now  and  then  they  will  see  what 
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they  iluill  have  for  calling  upon  God,  bat  if  God  do 
ttot  a&swer  at  the  first  knock  they  are  gone. 

— Manton^  1620-1667. 

t.  llMduigarofaaslMtliifftlMiiL 

(346a)  As  presumptuous  sins  are  the  thieves 
that  with  a  high  hand  rob  ihe  Christian  of  his  com- 
fort, so  sloth  and  negligence  are  the  rust  that  in 
time  will  fret  into  his  comfort,  and  eat  out  the 
heart  and  strength  of  it  It  is  impossible  that  the 
Christian  who  is  careless  and  secure  in  his  walking, 
infrequent  or  negligent  in  his  communion  with  God, 
should  long  be  owner  of  much  peace  and  comfort. 
What  if  thou  dost  not  pour  water  of  presumptuous 
tins  into  the  lamp  of  thy  joy  to  quench  it,  'tis 
enough  if  thou  dost  not  pour  oil  of  duty  to  feed  and 
maintain  iL  Thou  art  a  murderer  to  thy  comfort 
"ygj  starving  it,  as  well  as  by  stabbing  iu 

—Salter, 

10.  Tlie  guilt  of  daaiilaSuffUMDi. 

(^61.)  Those  that  turn  their  backs  on  God's 
ordmanoes,  and  in  rebellion  to  His  commandments, 
live  in  sins  against  conscience — can  they  wonder 
that  He  hides  His  face  from  themp  when  they  turn 
their  backs  on  Him  ?  Rebellious  persons,  that  will 
not  yield  meekly  to  God*s  ordinances,  and  submit 
to  His  commandments,  do  they  wonder  that  God 
takes  good  things  from  them?  When  we  sin  we 
turn  our  backs  upon  God,  and  our  face  to  the  devil 
and  the  world  and  pleasures.  When  men  turn 
their  faces  to  sin,  to  pleasures  and  vanity,  and  their 
backs  on  God,  do  they  wonder  that  He  suffers 
them  to  melt  and  pine  away  ?  Let  us  do  as  the 
flowers  do,  the  marigold,  &c.  They  turn  themselves 
to  the  sun.  Let  our  souls  do  so.  Let  us  turn  our- 
selves to  God  in  meditation  and  prayen,  striving 
and  wrestling  with  Him.  Look  to  Him,  eye  Him 
in  His  ordinances  and  promises;  and  have  com- 
munion with  Him  all  the  ways  we  can.  Let  our 
souls  open  and  shut  with  Hinu  When  He  hides 
His  face,  let  us  droop,  as  the  flowers  do  till  the  sun 
come  again.  When  the  waters  fall,  the  flowers 
droop  and  hold  down  their  heads.  When  the  sun 
rises  the  next  morning,  up  they  go  again  as  if  there 
had  never  been  a  shower.  So  when  we  have  not 
daily  comfort  of  Spirit  in  peace  of  conscience,  let 
us  never  rest  seeking  Gcxi  s  face  in  His  ordinances 
and  by  prayer,  and  that  will  cheer  a  drooping  soul, 
as  the  sunbeams  do  the  flagging  flowers. 

-^ibbes,  I577-»63S- 

'(3462.)  If  the  wounded  Jew  in  the  parable  should 
have  cast  away  the  twopence  which  the  Samaritan 
left  to  provide  for  him,  it  had  been  an  argument 
that  he  neither  regarded  him  nor  his  kindness. 
And  it  was  a  sign  that  Esau  loved  not  God,  because 
he  esteemed  not  his  birthright.  Thus  the  true 
love  of  God  is  far  from  us  if  we  set  not  a  high 
esteem  upon  His  ordinances,  those  pledges  of  His 
favour  which  He  hath  left  with  us,  to  wit,  the  word 
and  sacraments ;  the  word,  wherein  we  hear  Him 
speak  lovingly,— and  the  sacraments,  wherein  we 
see  Him  speak  comfortably  to  us ;  the  one  to  heal 
us  of  our  wounds,  the  other,  an  earnest  of  the 
blessings  which  we  had  forfeited  by  sin. 

-—Spenar,  165& 

11.  Ar«  all  to  be  Mteemed  and  used. 

<3463-)  When  at  the  taking  of  New  Carthage  in 
Spain,   two  soldiers  contended  about  the  mural 


crown  due  to  him  who  first  dimbed  up  the  wall,  to 
that  the  whole  army  was  thereupon  in  danger  of 
division,  Scipio,  the  general,  said  he  knew  that 
they  both  got  up  the  wall  together,  and  so  gave 
the  scaling  crown  to  them  both.  Thus  a  good 
orthodox  Christian  doth  not  clash  God*s  ordinances 
together  about  precedency ;  he  makes  not-  odious 
comparisons  betwixt  prayer,  preaching,  and  cate- 
chising, prayer  public  and  private,  premeditate  and 
ex^'mporary,  but  compounds  all  controversies  about 
God's  ordinances  by  praising  them  all,  practising 
them  all,  and  thanking  God  lor  them  all. 

^Fulkr^  160&-1661. 

(5464.)  The  efficacy  of  co-ordinate  means  lies  in 
their  conjunction.  The  force  of  an  armv  consists 
not  in  this  troop,  or  that  one  regiment,  but  in  all 
the  parts  in  a  body.  And  if  any  single  troop  or 
company  shall  presume  to  fight  the  enemy  alone, 
what  can  they  expect  but  to  be  routed  by  the  enemy, 
and  punished  by  their  general  also?  Let  not  any 
say,  they  use  this  means  and  that ;  if  any  one  be 
willtn{;ly  neglected,  the  golden  chain  of  obedience 
is  broke  :  and  Bouum  non  nisi  ex  iriiegrit. 

^Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

18.  Why  the  paver  to  dellirltt  in  them  la  aoni** 
timet  withheld. 

(3465.)  When  all  means  are  strengthless  and 
dead,  and  yet  the  mercy  comes,  "  Oh,"  says  a  soul, 
'*  now  1  see  that  God  is  God  Almighty,  God  all- 
sufficient."  "  She  that  is  a  widow  and  desolate,*^ 
saith  the  apostle,  "trusteth  in  God."  We  seldom 
trust  in  God  till  a  desolation  comes  upon  the  means, 
then  we  learn  to  trust  in  God.  So  long  as  one  who 
is  learning  to  swim  can  touch  the  bottom,  can  touch 
the  earth  with  his  foot,  he  does  not  commit  himself 
to  the  stream ;  but  when  he  can  feel  no  bottom, 
then  he  commits  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  wavei. 
Now,  so  long  as  a  man  can  stand  upon  the  Becond 
cause,  and  can  feel  the  bottom  with  his  feet,  he  does 
not  commit  himself  to  the  stream  of  mercy ;  but 
when  once  the  second  cause  is  gone,  and  he  cannot 
feel  the  bottom,  then  he  oommits  himself  to  the 
stream  of  mercy. 


MEDITATION. 

L   WHAT  IT  I&, 

(3466.)  In  order  to  meditation  we  most  call  to 
remembrance  .the  things  we  have  learned,  and  we 
must  seek  to  store  our  minds  with  new  and  fresh 
truths.  But  neither  of  these  is  meditation  itself^ 
To  remember  a  truth  or  a  fact  is  not  to  ponder  it. 
In  the  one  case  we  simply  possess  the  truth,  in  the 
other  we  use  iL  A  passage  remembered  is  so  much 
food  laid  up  in  a  storehouse ;  a  passage  meditated 
is  so  much  food  eaten  and  digested  and  incorporated 
with  ourselves.  Memory  is  the  casket  which  holds 
the  jewels;  meditation  is  that  which  brings  them 
forth,  and  arranges  them  upon  the  person,  and  sets 
out  both  to  the  best  advantage.         — AUxamUr. 

(34^7*)  Deliberate  meditation  is  like  the  caltiva> 
tion  of  an  estate  of  which  we  know  the  value,  and 
which  yields  to  us  a  sure  and  certain  profit. 

—SaiUr. 
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n.  is  PRACTISED  BY  ALL  WHO  LOVE 
COD, 

(3468.)  The  mariner's  needle  will  always  turn  to 
the  north  star, — though  it  be  closed  and  shut  up  in 
a  coffer  of  wood  or  gold,  yet  it  loses  not  its  nature ; 
10  the  true  Christian  is  always  looking  to  the  **  Star 
of  Jacob," — whether  he  be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  or 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  he  is  ever  longing 
after  Tesus  Christ.  A  true  lover  delights  most  to 
visit  his  friend  alone,  when  he  can  ei^oy  privacy 
with  him. 

When  a  prince  passes  by  in  the  streets,  then  all, 
even  strangers,  will  flock  about  him  and  look  upon 
him ;  but  his  wife  and  children  think  this  not 
cnaagh,  but  follow  him  home,  and  are  not  satisfied 
unless  they  can  enjoy  him  there.  A  fal^  Christian, 
and  one  that  is  a  stranger  to  God,  if  he  have  but  a 
superficial  view  of  Him  in  His  courts,  is  pleased  ; 
but  the  true  believer,  and  one  that  is  nigh  unto 
Christ,  must  have  retired  converse  with  Him  in  bis 
closet,  or  he  is  not  contented. 

The  pulse  of  the  body  beats  as  well  in  solitariness, 
as  in  company,  and  so  does  the  pulse  of  the  graciooi 
soul  towards  his  God  and  Saviour. 

— SwtHttacJkf  1673* 

(3469.)  The  exercising  thyself  to  godliness  in 
solitude,  will  be  a  probable  proof  of  thy  uprightness. 
Men  are  withheld  m  company  from  doing  evil  by  the 
iron  curb  of  fear  or  shame,  and  provoked  to  do 
good  by  the  golden  spurs  of  praise  or  profit ;  but 
u  solitariness  there  are  no  sucn  curbs  in  the  way  of 
lust  to  hinder  our  passage,  nor  such  baits  in  the 
way  of  holiness  to  encourage  our  progress.  The 
naked  lineaments  and  natunu  thoughts  of  the  soul 
are  best  discerned  in  secret.  The  darkest  night 
may  afford  us  light  enough  to  see  ourselves  by; 
when  outward  objects  and  occasions  do  not  inter- 
pose to  hinder  our  light  or  discompose  our  souls, 
rio  man's  temper  can  be  discovered  by  his  carriage 
in  a  crowd  of  affairs,  no  more  than  his  countenance 
in  a  troubled  water.  When  the  mind  is  stated  in  a 
due  repose,  it  bewray elh  her  truest  affections,  which 
in  the  midst  of  l>usiness  she  either  does  not  show, 
or  not  observe.  If  many  servants  and  several 
masters  be  together,  busy  and  active,  we  can  hardly 
tell  to  what  masters  the  particular  servants  belone  ; 
but  when  the  masters  be  alone  and  walk  singly, 
their  servants  attend  on  them  and  are  known.  Our 
affections  are  the  servants  of  our  souls,  both  rational 
and  sensual;  whilst  both  these  masters  are  em- 
ployed, as  in  company  it  sometimes  (alls  out,  and 
they  wait,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  which  they  serve ; 
in  solitude  one  take^t  upon  itself  the  government, 
•nd  then  it  is  visible  what  attendants  it  has.  « 

— SwiHHocJtf  1673. 

III.    ITS  USEFULNESS. 

1.  It  pxvparM  Qi  to  notlTe  and  main  tlw  word 
of  God. 

(3470. )  I  hear  many  say,  *'  While  we  are  here, 
and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  hearing,  we  are  awed, 
but  when  we  are  gone  out,  we  become  altered  men 
again,  and  the  flame  of  seal  is  quenched."  What 
then  may  be  done,  that  this  may  not  come  to  pass  ? 
Let  us  ob;Mrve  whence  it  arises.  Whence  then  does 
10  great  a  diange  in  us  arise  ?  From  the  unbecoming 
employment  of  our  time,  and  from  the  company  of 
•vii  men.  For  we  ought  not  as  soon  as  we  retire 
from  the  communion^  to  plunge  into  business  un- 


suited  to  the  commmiion,  but  at  loon  as  evef  wie 
get  home,  to  take  our  Bible  into  our  hands,  and 
call  our  wife  and  children  to  join  us  in  putting 
together  what  we  have  heard,  and  then,  not  before* 
engage  in  the  business  of  life. 

For  if  after  the  bath  you  would  not  choose  to 
hurry  into  the  market •  place,  lest  by  the  business  in 
the  market  you  should  destroy  the  refreshment 
thence  derived  ;  much  more  ouj^ht  we  to  act  on  this 
principle  after  the  communion.  But  as  it  is,  we 
do  the  contrary,  and  in  this  very  way  throw  away 
alL  For  while  the  profitable  effect  of  what  has 
been  said  to  us  is  not  yet  well  fixed,  the  great  force 
of  the  things  that  press  upon  us  from  without, 
sweeps  all  entirely  away. 

That  this  then  may  not  be  the  case,  when  yon 
retire  from  the  communion,  vou  must  account 
nothing  more  necessary,  than  that  you  should  put 
together  the  things  that  have  been  said  to  you. 
Yes,  for  it  were  the  utmost  folly  for  us,  while  we 
give  up  five  and  even  six  davs  to  the  business  of 
this  life,  not  to  bestow  on  things  spiritual  so  much 
as  one  day,  or  rather  not  so  much  as  a  small  part  of 
one  day.  See  ye  not  our  own  children,  that  what- 
ever lessons  are  given  them,  those  they  study 
throughout  the  whole  day?  This  then  let  us  do 
likewise,  since  otherwise  we  shall  derive  no  profit 
from  coming  here,  drawing  water  daily  into  a  vessel 
with  holes,  and  not  bestowing  on  the  retaining  of 
what  we  have  heard,  even  so  much  earnestness,  as 
we  plainly  show  with  respect  to  gold  and  silver. 
For  any  one  who  has  received  a  few  pence,  both 
puts  them  into  a  bag,  and  sets  a  seal  thereon  ;  but 
we,  having  given  us  oracles  more  precious  than 
either  eold  or  costly  stones,  and  receiving  the  trea« 
sures  of  the  Spirit,  do  not  put  them  away  in  the 
storehouses  of  our  soul,  but  thoughtlessly  and  at 
random  suffer  them  to  escape  from  our  minds.  Who 
then  will  pity  us  after  all  this,  plotting  against  our 
own  interests,  and  casting  ourselves  into  so  deep  a 
poverty?  Therefore,  that  this  may  not  be  so,  let 
us  write  it  down  for  unalterable  law  for  ourselves, 
for  our  wives,  and  for  our  cliiidren,  to  give  up  this 
one  day  of  the  week  entire  to  hearing,  and  to  the 
recollection  of  the  things  we  have  heard.  For  thus 
with  greater  aptness  for  learning  sliall  ue  approach 
what  IS  next  to  be  said  ;  and  to  us  the  labour  will  be 
less,  and  to  you  the  profit  greater,  when,  bearing  in 
memory  what  has  been  lately  spoken,  ye  hearken 
accordingly  to  what  comes  afterwards.  For  no 
little  does  this  also  contribute  towards  the  under- 
standing of  what  is  said,  when  ye  know  accurately 
the  connection  of  the  thoughts,  which  we  are  busy 
in  weaving  for  you.  For  smce  it  is  not  possible  to 
set  down  all  in  one  day,  vou  must  by  continued  re- 
membrance make  the  things  laid  before  you  on 
many  days  into  a  kind  of  chain,  and  so  wrap  it 
about  your  soul :  that  the  body  of  the  Scriptures 
may  appear  entire.  — ChrysoUom^  347-407* 

(3471.)  Meditation  imprints  and  fastens  a  truth 
upon  the  mind  and  memory.  Deliberate  thoughts 
stick  with  us ;  as  a  lesson  we  have  conned  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  Civet  long  kept  in  a  box,  the 
scent  remains  when  the  civet  is  taken  out  Sermons 
meditated  on  are  remembered  by  us  long  after  they 
are  delivered.  ^•MatiUmt  1&0-1647. 

(3472.)  Thou  must  be  a  meditative  heaicc; 
Meditation  is  to  the  sermon  what  the  harrow  is  to 
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tibe  leed  \  it  ooven  thoie  tnith%  which  elte  might 
lutve  been  picked  away.    ~^GunmU^  1617-1679. 

(3473*)  NoCwitlutaDdtng  we  mty  hare  received 
Important  ideal  into  our  minds,  yet  without  subse- 

Suent  meditation,  they  will  soon  be  overgrown  like 
owers  and  delicate  planis  in  a  garden  which  b 
Delected.  ^Hyalt^  181 1. 

2.  n  makM  VMnm  tratb  tOiMitnal  to  ow 
ialTatton. 

(3474)  Any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  hearing 
the  word  exceedingly  depends  on  meditation. 
Before  we  hear  the  word,  meditation  is  iiice  a 
plough,  which  opens  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed, 
and  aAer  we  liave  heard  the  word,  it  is  like  the 
harrow  which  covem  the  new-sown  seed  in  the 
earth,  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  not  pick  it  up : 
meditation  is  that  which  makes  tlie  word  full  of  life 
and  energy  to  our  louls.  What  is  the  reason  that 
most  men  come  to  hear  the  word  as  the  beasts  did 
in  Noah's  ark  ?  They  came  in  unclean,  and  they 
went  out  unclean.  The  reason  is  because  they  do 
not  meditate  on  the  truths  they  hear ;  it  is  but  just 
like  putting  money  into  a  bag  with  holes,  presently 
it  falls  out  The  tiuths  they  hear  preachea  are  put 
into  shallow  nrglected  memories,  and  they  do  not 
draw  them  forth  bv  meditation,  therefore  hearing 
the  word  is  so  little  effectual :  it  b  said,  "  Mary 
pondered  these  things  in  her  heart,^  Hearing  the 
word  merely  is  like  indigestion,  and  when  we  medi- 
tate upon  the  word,  that's  digestion;  and  this 
digestion  of  the  word  by  meditation  produces  warm 
affections,  zealous  resolutions,  and  holy  actions; 
and  therefore  if  you  desire  to  profit  by  hearing  the 
word,  meditate.  — Salter, 

(3475.)  Meditation  is  the  life  of  all  the  means  of 
grace  and  that  which  makes  them  fruitful  to  our 
souls.  What  is  the  reason  there  is  so  much  preach- 
ing and  so  little  practice?  For  want  of  meditation. 
Constant  thoughts  are  operative.  If  a  hen  straggles 
out  from  her  nest,  she  brings  forth  nothing;  her 
eggs  chill.  So  when  we  do  not  set  a-brood  upon 
holy  thoughts,  if  we  content  ourselves  with  some 
few  transient  thoughts  and  glances  aboat  divine 
things,  and  do  not  dwell  upon  them,  the  truth  is 
suddenly  put  off,  and  does  no  good. 

Constant  thoughts  are  operative,  and  musing 
makes  the  fire  burn.  Green  wood  is  not  kindled 
by  a  flash  or  sparlc,  but  by  constant  blowing. 

— Afauton,  1630-1667. 

(3476*)  Consideration  opens  the  ear  that  was 
stopped,  and  the  heart  that  was  shut  up ;  it  sets  the 
powers  of  the  soul  at  work,  and  awakencth  it  from 
the  sleep  of  incogitancy  and  security.  The  thoughts 
are  the  first  actings  of  the  soul,  that  set  at  work  the 
rest  Thinking  on  the  matters  that  must  make  us 
wise,  and  do  the  work  of  God  on  the  heart,  is  that 
which  lieth  on  us  to  do  in  order  to  our  conversion. 
By  consideration  a  sinner  makes  use  of  the  truth, 
which  before  lay  by,  and  therefore  could  do  nothing. 
By  consideration  he  taketh  in  the  medicine  to  his 
soul,  which  before  stood  by,  and  could  not  work. 
By  consideration  a  man  makes  use  of  his  reason, 
which  before  was  laid  asleep,  and  therefore  could 
not  do  its  work.  When  the  master  is  from  home, 
the  scholars  will  be  at  play.  When  the  coachman 
is  asleep,  the  horses  may  miss  the  way,  and  possibly 
break  his  neck  and  their  own.    If  the  ploughman 


fo  his  way,  the  oxen  will  stand  still,  or  make  bat 
^  ad  and  out  of  handsome  work.  So  when  reason 
■J  laid  asleep,  and  out  of  the  way,  what  may  not 
appetite  do?  And  what  may  not  the  passions  do? 
And  what  may  not  temptations  do  with  the  soul  ? 
A  wise  man,  when  he  is  asleep,  hath  as  little  use  of 
his  wisdom  as  a  fool.  A  learned  man  when  he  is 
asleep,  can  hardly  dispute  with  an  unlearned  man 
that  u  awake.  A  strong  man  that  is  never  so  skil* 
ful  at  hb  weapons,  is  scarce  able  in  hb  sleep  to 
deal  with  the  weakest  child  that  b  awake.  Why 
all  the  powers  of  your  soul  are,  are  as  it  were  asleep, 
till  consideration  awake  them,  and  set  them  on 
work.  ^^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

.(3477O  The  keenest  sword,  the  greatest  cannon, 
will  do  no  execution  against  an  enemy  while  they 
lie  by  and  are  not-  used.  There  b  a  mighty  power 
in  the  word  of  God  and  the  example  ot  Christ  to 

fmll  down  strongholds,  and  conquer  the  strongest 
usts  and  corruptions.  But  they  will  not  do  this 
while  they  are  foi^otten  and  neglected.  Will 
heaven  entice  the  man  that  thinks  not  of  it  ?  Will 
hell  deter  the  man  that  thinks  not  of  it  ?  Why  is  it 
that  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world  will  do  no  more 

food  on  a  man  that  is  deaf,  than  if  you  said  nothing? 
ut  because  the  passage  to  hb  thoughts  and  under- 
standing is  stopped  up.  And  if  you  have  eyes  and 
see  not,  and  ears  ana  hear  not,  and  wilfully  cast  it 
out  of  your  thoughts,  what  good  can  anything  do 
to  you  that  is  spoken  ?  It  is  not  holding  food  in 
your  mouth  that  will  nourish  you,  if  you  will  not  let 
It  down ;  not  taking  it  into  your  stomach,  if  you 
will  not  keep  it,  but  presently  cast  it  up  again  ;  buf 
it  must  be  kept  till  it  be  digested  and  dbtributed« 
So  it  b  not  the  most  excellent  truths  in  the  world 
that  will  change  your  hearts,  if  you  let  them  not 
down  to  your  hearts,  and  keep  tnem  not  there  by 
meditation  till  they  are  digested  and  turned  into 
spiritual  life.  The  plaster  must  be  laid  upon  the 
sore  if  you  would  be  cured.  The  wound  and  siCk* 
ness  is  at  your  heart,  and  if  you  will  not  take  in  the 
word  to  your  heart,  where  the  sickness  is,  I  know 
not  how  you  should  expect  a  cure.  The  soul  will 
not  be  charmed  into  holiness  by  the  bare  hearing  or 
saying  over  a  few  good  words ;  as  wizards  use  to 
cure  diseases,  or  seem  to  cure  them.  It  must  be 
truth  at  the  heart  that  must  change  the  heart.  And 
if  you  will  not  think  on  it,  and  think  on  it  again, 
how  can  you  expect  it  should  come  at  your  hearts  ? 

^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3478.)  It  b  consideration  of  the  saving  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  that  openeth  the  heart,  and  giveth  it 
entertainment  Set  yourselves  therefore  on  pur- 
pose to  this  work,  and  open  the  doors  of  your  heart 
which  are  now  shut,  and  let  the  King  of  Glory 
come  in.  Who  will  believe  that  you  love  the  light, 
when  you  shut  the  windows  and  draw  the  curtains  ? 
If  you  will  set  yourselves  to  consider  of  the  truth, 
the  windows  oi  your  soul  will  be  set  open,  and  then 
the  light  will  certainly  come  in.  Now,  you  read 
over  whole  chapters,  and  hear  sermon  after  sermon, 
and  either  they  never  stir  you,  or  at  least  it  b  but  a 
little  for  a  fit,  like  a  man  that  hath  a  little  warmed 
him  at  the  fire  in  the  winter,  and  when  he  goes 
from  it,  b  colder  than  before  ;  but  if  you  would  but 
set  yourselves  to  consider  of  what  yon  hear  and 
read,  one  line  of  a  chapter,  or  one  sentence  of  a 
sermon  would  lav  you  in  tears,  or  make  you  groan, 
or  at  least  do  more  than  now  b  done.     Satan  hath 
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garrisoned  the  heart  of  every  carnal  man,  and  oon- 
iideration  is  the  principal  means  to  cast  him  out 
If,  bjT  considering  the  terrible  threatenings  of  the 
Word,  you  would  discharge  these  cannons  of  God 
against  them,  what  a  battery  would  it  make  in  the 
corrupiions  of  vour  souls  1  Our  God  is  a  consum- 
ing nre,  and  tne  fire  of  hell  is  threatened  in  His 
law  as  the  wages  of  sin  ;  by  serious  consideration 
you  may,  as  it  were,  fetch  fire  from  God  and  from 
His  Word,  and  set  fire  to  the  very  gates  of  Satan's 
garrison,  and  fire  him  out  of  many  of  his  holds. 

— Baxt€r^  1615-1691. 

(3479*)  Meditation  on  divine  things  makes  them 
really  profitable  to  us.  In  the  mere  apprehension 
of  truth,  whether  through  reading  or  hcaiing,  there 
is  little  or  no  profit.  The  profit  begins  when  that 
which  is  apprehended  is  so  pondered  as  to  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  man's  inner  nature  ;  just  as 
food  becomes  of  advantage  to  us  when  it  is  not  only 
taken  into  the  body  but  assimilated  to  it,  and  mixed 
with  its  substance.  A  man  may  run  through  a 
picture-gallery  so  as  to  see  every  painting  it  con- 
tains, and  to  derive  from  the  sight  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure  ;  but  he  alone  ^n^/f  by  such  an  exhibi- 
tion who  pauses  and  studies  each  worthy  work  of 
art,  and  gathers  ideas  from  it  which  enrich  his 
mind,  or  learns  lessons  from  it  which  refine  his 
taste,  or  which  may  guide  his  own  efibrts  after 
excellence  in  art.  "  It  is  the  settling  of  milk," 
says  an  old  writer,  "  that  makes  it  turn  to  cream, 
and  it  is  the  settling  of  truth  in  the  mind  that  makes 
it  turn  to  spiritual  nutriment" 

— -ff^  Z.  Alexander. 

S.  It  renders  (rood  IminrMaloai  laftlnfiT. 

(348a)  Gotthold  had  for  some  purpose  taken 
from  a  cupboard  a  vial  of  rose-water,  and,  after 
using  it,  inconsiderately  left  it  unstopped.  Observ- 
ing it  some  time  after,  he  found  that  all  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  perfume  had  evaporated. 
Here,  thought  he  with  himself,  is  a  striking  emblem 
df  a  heart  fond  of  the  world  and  open  to  the 
impression  of  outward  objects.  What  good  does  it 
do  to  take  such  a  heart  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
there  fill  it  with  the  precious  essence  of  the  roses  of 
Paradise  which  are  the  truths  of  Scripture  ?  What 
good  to  kindle  in  it  a  glow  of  devotion,  if  we  after- 
wards neglect  to  close  the  outlet — by  which  I  mean, 
t9  keep  the  word  in  an  honest  and  good  heart 
(Luke  viii.  15).  How  vain  to  hear  much,  but  to 
retain  little,  and  practise  less  I  How  vain  to 
experience  within  us  sacred  and  holy  emotions, 
nmess  we  are  afterwards  careful  to  close  the  heart 
by  diligent  reflection  and  prayer,  and  so  keep  it 
unspotted  from  the  world.  Neglect  this,  and  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  devotion  evaporates,  and 
leaves  only  a  lifeless  froth  behind.  Lord  Jesus, 
enable  me  to  keep  Thy  word  like  a  lively  cordial 
in  my  heart  Quicken  it  there  by  Thy  Spirit  and 
grace.  Seal  It  up  in  m]^  soul,  that  it  may  retain 
for  ever  its  freshneis  and  its  power  I 

— »Srrw«r,  1629-1693. 

ft.  It  gtrw  fttbiiMi  and  dMxneM  to  our  tIswi 
tf  tratlt 

(3481.)  Meditation  takes  the  veil  off  from  the 
fibDe  of  truth.  Thr  glory  and  beauty  of  truth  doth 
not  consist  in  an  expression,  but  we  ought  to  pene- 
trate into  the  nature  of  it  by  reflection.  We  have 
«n  expression  of  Solomon,  yeaking  of  knowledge 


and  understanding,  he  bids  us  to  search  for  her  as 
for  hidden  treasure;  observe  the  expression, — ^you 
know  jewels  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  they  are  hid  in  the  receptacles  of  the 
earth,  you  must  dig  for  them  before  you  can  enjoy 
them.  Truth  is  in  pro/undo,  and  our  understand- 
ings are  dark.  Now  you  must  search  for  the  truth 
of  God  as  for  hid  treasure.  He  that  rides  post 
through  a  country  is  never  able  to  make  a  full 
description  of  it ;  and  he  that  takes  but  a  transitory 
view  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  will  never  come  to 
the  full  knowledge  of  them.  'Tis  meditation  makes 
them  appear  to  our  eye  in  their  beauty  and  lustre. 

(3482.)  The  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  meditation 
must  of  necessity  possess  very  confused  notions  of 
truth.  Whatever  be  the  number  of  ideas  which 
he  has  received,  they  lie  in  his  mind  like  lumber  in 
a  dark  room,  without  any  order  or  arrangement 

— //j'a//,  181 1. 

6.  It  makes  God's  Word  deUghtfal  to  ns. 

(3483.)  Meditation  shows  the  l)eauty  of  truths. 
When  we  look  upon  them,  we  do  not  see  half  that 
b  in  them ;  but  upon  a  more  deliberate  view,  it 
more  appears.  There  is  a  secret  grace  in  some 
that  is  not  discerned  but  by  much  converse  and 
narrow  inspection.  '^Manton,  1620-1669. 


i« 


(3484.)  llie  Word  for  sweetness,  says  David,  is 
like  honey  and  the  honeycomb.*'  It  is  so  full, 
that  at  first  reading  some  sweetness  will  now  and 
then  drop  from  it,  but  he  that  doth  not  press  it  by 
meditation  leaves  the  most  behind. 

^Gumallt  1617-1679, 

6.  It  dtfUrers  ns  firom  TEln  tbonglitB. 

(3485*)  Meditation  will  keep  your  hearts  and 
souls  from  sinful  thoughts.  When  the  vessel  is 
full  you  can  put  in  no  more.  If  the  vessel  be  fiill 
of  puddle  water,  you  cannot  put  in  wine :  if  the 
vessel  be  full  of  wine,  you  cannot  put  in  puddle 
water.  If  the  heart  ht  full  of  sinful  tnoughts,  there 
is  no  room  for  holy  and  heavenly  thoughts :  if  the 
heart  be  full  of  holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  by 
meditation,  there  is  no  room  for  evil  and  sinful 
thoughts.  And  what  is  the  reason  that  men's 
hearts  are  so  full  of  sinful  and  evil  thoughts,  but 
l)ecause  their  hearts  are  no  more  full  of  God  ;  they 
think  no  more^  they  meditate  no  more  of  God. 

— Bridge^  1600- 1 67a 

(34861)  Meditation  will  be.  a  means  to  cure  the 
most  vicious  part  of  our  lives;  for  what  is  the 
wickedest  part  of  a  man's  life?  it  is  his  vain 
thoughts.  As  in  nature  there  is  no  vacuity  ot 
emptiness,  but  a  vessel  is  either  filled  with  liquor 
or  the  air ;  now  the  more  water  you  pour  in,  the 
more  air  soes  out  So,  if  you  would  but  store  your 
souls  with  these  occasional  meditations,  it  would 
thrust  out  vain  and  wild  thoughts.  — Salter, 

(3487*)  Let  us  beseech  yon  then  to  make  them 
(religion  and  eternity)  familiar  with  your  minds, 
and  mingle  them  with  the  ordinary  stream  of  your 
thoughts :  retiring  often  from  the  world  and  con* 
versing  with  God  and  your  own  souls.  In  these 
solemn  moments,  nature  and  the  shifting  scenes  of 
it  will  retire  from  your  view,  and  you  will  feel 
Yourselves  left  alone  with  God ;  yon  will  walk  as 
m  His  sight;  ^ou  will  stand,  as  it  were,  at  His 
tribunal  Illusions  will  then  vanish  apace,  and 
eveiything  will  appear  in  its  true  proportion  and 
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proper  ooloar.  Yoa  will  estimate  hamftn  life,  and 
the  work  of  it,  not  by  fleeting  and  momentary 
lensations,  but  by  the  light  of  reflection  and  steady 
fiUth.  You  will  see  little  in  the  past  to  please,  or 
in  the  future  to  flatter :  iu  feverish  dreams  will 
mbftide  and  its  enchantment  be  dissolved. 

^Robert  HaU^  I764r-l83f . 

T.  n  <iviekBiM  tlw  ailbotloiii. 

(3488.)  \feditation  sets  the  heart  a  work.  The 
greatest  matters  will  not  work  on  him  that  does  not 
think  of  them.  Tell  them  of  sin,  and  God,  and 
Christ,  and  heaven,  and  hell,  and  they  stir  them 
not,  because  they  do  not  take  these  truths  into  their 
deep  thoughts ;  or  if  they  be  stirred  a  little  while, 
it  is  but  a  fit,  while  the  truth  is  held  in  view  of 
conscience.  We  had  need  inculcate  things  if  we 
would  have  them  affect  ns«  The  steel  must  beat 
again  and  again  on  the  flint  if  we  would  have  the 
sparks  fly  out:  so  must  the  understanding  bear 
hard  on  the  will  to  get  out  any  affection  and 
respect  to  the  way  of  G<^ 

— Manton^  1620-1667. 

(34S9.)  As  meditation  is  a  great  help  to  memory, 
10  it  is  a  heart*warming  work.  If  a  thing  be  cold, 
you  chafe  it ;  if  a  man^  body  be  cold,  yoa  chafe  it 
and  rub  it ;  and  by  chafing  and  nibbing  of  a  cold 
part,  you  put  life  and  warmth  into  it ;  meditation 
chafes  the  soul,  and  rubs  the  soul  with  a  truth. 
And  what  is  the  reason  that  our  hearts  are  no 
warmer  by  what  we  read,  or  hear,  or  observe^  but 
because  we  mediate  no  more  on  it  ? 

^-Bridge^  l6(X>-i67a 

(3490-)  As  a  hen,  by  sitting  on  her  eggs  tome 
weeks,  warms  them  and  hatches  young  ones ;  so 
may  I,  by  applying  savoury  subjects  home  to  my 
soul,  and  brooding  some  considerable  time  on  them, 
bring  forth  new  affections  and  new  actions.  Though 
my  affections  seem  as  dead  as  the  Shunammite's  son, 
by  stretching  my  thoughts  thus  on  them,  I  shall 
warm  and  enliven  them.  — Swinnock^  i673* 

(3491  •)  As  meditation  opens  the  understanding, 
and  presents  truth  to  the  mind,  so  it  raiseth  the 
affections.  Knowledge  without  meditation  to  warm 
the  affections  is  like  the  glancing  of  a  beam  upon 
a  wave  —  it  (ills  it  with  a  little  clarity,  but  it  doth 
not  heal  it ;  so,  when  there  are  many  motions  of 
truth  in  the  brain,  if  meditation  doth  not  apply 
them  to  the  heart,  and  fix  them  upon  the  soul,  the 
affections  have  no  warmth  by  them.  Slight  visions 
make  shallow  impressions.  He  that  with  a  care- 
less eye  looks  upon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  does  not 
see  the  curiousness  of  the  work,  and  therefore  doth 
not  admire  it.  So  when  we  with  a  running  eye 
l3ok  upon  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  no  wonder  our 
affections  are  not  raised  towards  them.  David, 
speaking  concerning  his  meditation,  says,  "  While 
I  was  musing,  the  Are  burned,  my  heart  was  hot 
within  me."  'Tis  musing  makes  this  fire  to  bum. 

8.  Fromotei  splrltnal  healtb. 

(3492.)  As  the  body  will  be  more  in  health,  when 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  pure  air,  even  so  will  the 
soul  be  more  endued  with  practical  wisdom,  when 
nourished  in  such  exercises  as  Ihese. 

— Chrysostom^  347'-407« 

9.  Stmifftlieni  tbe  fplrltnal  TlBion. 

(3493.)  Seest  thou  not  even  the  eyes  of  the  body, 


that  when  they  abide  In  smoke,  tliey  an  always 
weeping ;  but  when  they  are  in  clear  air,  and  in  a 
meadow,  and  in  fountains  and  gardensi  ther  become 
more  quicksighted  and  more  healthy  ?  Like  this  is 
the  sotTs  eye  also,  for  should  it  feed  in  the  meadow 
of  spiritual  oracles,  it  will  be  clear  and  piercing, 
and  quick  of  sight,  but  should  it  depart  into  the 
smoke  of  the  things  of  this  li(/e,  it  will  weep  with- 
out end,  and  wail  both  now  and  hereafter.  Fof 
indeed  the  things  of  this  life  are  like  smoke.  On 
this  account  also  one  has  said,  *'  My  days  have 
faded  like  smoke."  He  indeed  was  referring  to 
their  shortness  of  dnration,  and  to  their  unsubstantial 
nature,  but  I  would  say  that  we  should  take  what 
is  said,  not  in  this  sense  alone,  but  also  as  to  their 
turbid  character.  For  nothing  doth  so  hurt  and 
dim  the  eye  of  the  soul  as  the  crowd  of  worldly 
anxieties  and  the  swarm  of  desires.  For  these  avt 
the  wood  that  feed  this  smoke. 

— CArvwf/Mi,  347-407. 

10.  Bnzl6Iiei  Kt»  vnderttandlng; 

(3494*)  Without  meditation  we  do  but  talk  on« 
after  another  like  parrots,  and  take  up  things  by 
mere  hearsay,  and  repeat  them  by  rote,  without 
affection  and  life,  or  discerning  the  worth  and 
excellency  of  what  we  speak.  It  is  meditation  that 
makes  truths  always  ready  and  present  with  us. 

'^AlatUoH^  1620-1667. 

XL  Vonzlahee  tlie  MQl. 

(3495*)  Meditation  is  the  means  of  digesting  the 
important  truths  we  hear,  and  by  which  the  soul  is 
nourished  and  strengthened  in  the  divine  life. 
Bodily  health  is  not  preserved  by  the  mere  act  of 
eating,  but  by  a  proper  digestion  of  food  ;  no  more 
is  the  spiritual  health  of  the  soul  maintained  by  the 
mere  act  of  hearing,  but  by  a  proper  digestion  of 
truth,  and  in  order  to  this,  holy  contemplation  it 
indispensably  necessary.  — Hyait,  iZiu 

(5496.)  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh ;  and  our  hctX  abundance  of  the 
heart  must  be  slowly  and  in  quietness  prepared. 
The  cattle  when  they  rest,  are  yet  working  to  pre- 
pare fi^om  the  grass  that  sweetest  and  most  whole* 
some  of  beverages — milk.  So  must  we  prepare  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  If  the  milk  of  our  word  is 
to  flow  from  us  nourishingly,  we  must  turn  the 
common  things  of  daily  life — the  grass — by  slow 
and  quiet  processes,  into  sweet  wisdom.  In  retired, 
meditative  hours,  the  digesting  and  secreting  powers 
of  the  spirit  act ;  and  thus  ourselves  are  nourished* 
and  we  store  nourishment  for  others. 

^Lynch^  l828-l87k 

IS.  OlTos  depth  to  the  <diaraetor. 

(3497.)  Meditation  ^ves  depth,  seriousness,  and 
earnestness  to  our  religious  profession  and  cliaracter. 
A  profession  of  Christianity  is  easily  made,  and  the 
name  of  Christian  is  easily  assumed.  But  religion, 
whatever  else  it  is,  is  a  mode  of  thought,  and  hence 
it  is  only  as  deep  and  earnest  thoughtfulness  is 
bestowed  upon  it,  that  it  can  ht  developed  in  its 
higher  and  nobler  forms.  For  want  of  this,  Chris- 
tianity often  appears  in  its  professors  as  it  is  not 
desirable  that  it  should  appear.  Some  there  are 
who  never  go  beyond  the  elements  and  alphabet  of 
spiritual  truth ;  theire  is  a  superficial  Christianity* 
a  gold-leaf  religiousness,  genuine  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  marvellously  attenuated,  and  not  good  for 
much  nor  able  to  endure  much.        — Alexander, 
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}8.  Bromotes  tplzltiua  firnltfttlnanL 

(349S.)  This  duty  it  very  advantageout.  Yoa 
know  a  garden  that  is  watered  by  sudden  showers 
is  more  uncertain  in  its  fruit  than  when  *tis  refreshed 
by  a  constant  stream ;  so  when  our  thoughts  are 
sometimes  upon  good  things,  and  then  run  off; 
when  they  do  but  take  a  glance,  as  it  were,  upon 
holy  objects,  and  then  run  away,  there  is  not  such 
fruit  brought  into  the  soul  as  when  our  minds  by 
meditation  do  dwell  upon  them.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  may  warm  us,  but  they  do  not  inflame  unless 
they  are  contracted  in  a  burning-glass;  so  some 
slight  thoughts  of  heavenly  things  may  warm  us  a 
little,  but  will  never  inflame  the  soul  till  they  be 
fixed  by  close  meditation.  Therefore  David  (who 
was  an  excellent  man  at  this  duty)  tells  us,  his 
'*  heart  was  fixed,"  and  saith  the  same  concerning 
the  frame  of  a  good  man.  — Salter. 

14b  IK  brings  comfort  to  tbe  lovL 

(3499>)  ^^^  conveys  comfort  to  us  in  a  rational 
way;  and  although  He  is  able  to  rain  manna  in 
the  wilderness,  and  to  cast  in  comfort  to  our  souls, 
without  any  labour  of  ours,  yet  usually  He  dis- 
penseth  comforts  according  to  the  standing  rule. 
He  that  doth  not  work,  shall  not  eat — he  that  doth 
not  labour  in  the  duties  of  religion,  shall  not  taste 
the  sweetness  of  religion.  Now  meditation  is  the 
serious  and  active  performance  of  the  soul  to  which 
God  hath  promised  comfort  The  grapes,  while 
the^  hang  upon  the  vine,  do  not  produce  that  wine 
which  cheers  the  heart  of  man  ;  but  when  they  are 
squeezed  in  the  wine-press,  then  they  yield  forth 
their  liquor,  which  is  of  such  a  cheering  nature. 
So  the  promises  which  are  in  the  Word  bfirely,  do 
not  send  forth  that  sovereign  juice  which  cheers  our 
hearts;  but  when  we  ponder  them  in  our  souls, 
and  press  them  by  meditation,  then  the  promises 
convey  the  water  of  life  to  us.  "  When  I  remember 
Thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  Thee  in  the 
night-watches,  my  soul  shall  be  satisfied  as  with 
marrow  and  fatness : "  observe  the  connection. 
Meditation  turns  the  promises  into  marrow,  it 
conveys  the  strength  of  them  to  our  souls.  One 
morsel  of  meat  masticated  and  digested  dispenses 
mure  nourishment  than  a  greater  quantity  that  is 
swallowed  down  whole ;  so  one  promise  that  is 
niminared  upon,  and  digested  by  meditation,  con- 
veys more  comfort  than  a  bundle  of  promises  in  the 
head  that  are  not  meditated  upon,  which  we  do  not 
consider.  The  comfort  which  meditation  brings  is 
the  most  spiritual  refined  joy  that  we  are  capable 
of.  It  is  spiritual  meditation  which  rejoices  the 
angelical  part  of  our  souls  within  us.  Meditation 
is  that  which  makes  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  :  he  can  take  a  walk  in  the  paradise 
of  God  every  day,  and  pluck  fruits  off  the  tree  of 
Ufe,  and  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation. 
He  that  performs  conscientiously  the  duty  of  medi- 
tation doth  maintain  such  a  correspondence  with 
God  as  angels  do ;  such  a  one  doth  enter  into 
boLven  by  degrees  and  steps.  — Salter, 

(350a)  The  end  of  study  is  information,  and  the 
end  of  meditation  is  practice,  or  a  work  upon  the 
affections.  Study  is  like  a  winter  sun,  that  shines, 
but  warms  not :  but  meditation  is  like  a  blowing 
up  the  fire,  where  we  do  not  mind  the  blaze, 
but  the  heat.  The  end  of  study  is  to  hoard  up 
truth  ;  but  of  meditation  to  lay  it  forth  in  conference 
or  holy  conversation.    In  study  we  are  like  vintners, 


that  take  in  wine  to  store  it  for  sale  ;  in  meditation 
like  those  that  buy  wine  for  their  own  use  and 
comfort.  A  vintner's  cellar  may  be  better  stored 
than  a  nobleman's ;  the  student  may  have  more  of 
notion  and  knowledge,  but  the  practical  Christian 
has  more  of  taste  and  refreshment. 

— Mantofi^  l620>l667. 

(3501.)  The  promises  of  God  are  flowers,  grow, 
ing  in  the  paraidise  of  Scripture ;  meditation,  like 
the  bee,  sucks  out  the  sweetness  of  them.  The 
promises  are  of  no  use  or  comfort  to  us  till  they 
are  meditated  upon.  For  as  the  roses  hanging  in 
the  garden  may  give  a  fragrant  perfume,  yet  their 
sweet  water  is  distilled  only  by  the  fire ;  so  the 
promises  are  sweet  in  reading  over,  but  the  water 
of  these  roses — the  spirit  ana  quintessence  of  the 
promises — is  distilled  into  the  soul  onlv  by  medita- 
tion. The  incense,  when  it  is  pounded  and  beaten, 
smells  sweetesL  Meditating  on  a  promise,  like  the 
beating  of  the  incense,  makes  it  most  odoriferous 
and  pleasant.  The  promises  may  be  compared  to 
a  golden  mine,  which  then  only  enricheth  when  the 
gold  is  dug  out.  By  holy  meditation  we  dig  out 
that  spiritual  gold  which  lies  hid  in  the  mine  of  the 
promise,  and  so  we  come  to  be  enriched. 

— IVatson^  1696. 

UL  It  keeps  Itope  aetlTO.    . 

(3502.)  The  special  object  of  hope  is  eternal 
gloiy.  The  peculiar  use  of  it  is  to  support,  comfort, 
and  refresh  the  soul,  in  all  trials,  under  all  weari- 
ness and  despondencies,  with  a  firm  expectation  of 
a  speedy  entrance  into  that  glorv,  with  an  earnest 
desire  after  it.  Wherefore,  unless  we  acquaint 
ourselves,  by  continual  meditation,  with  the  reality 
and  nature  of  this  glory,  it  is  impossible  it  should 
be  the  object  of  a  vigorous  active  hope,  such  as 
whereby  the  apostle  says,  *'  we  are  saved."  With- 
out this  we  can  neither  have  that  evidence  of  eternal 
things,  nor  that  valuation  of  them,  nor  that  pre- 
paredness in  our  minds  for  them,  as  should  keep  us 
in  the  exercise  of  gracious  hope  about  them. 

Suppose  sundry  persons  engaged  in  a  voyage  to 
a  most  remote  country,  wherein  all  of  them  have  an 
apprehension  there  is  a  place  of  rest  and  an  in- 
heritance provided  for  them.  Under  this  appre- 
hension they  all  put  themselves  upon  their  voyage, 
to  possess  what  is  so  prepared.  Howbeit  some  of 
them  have  only  a  general  notion  of  these  things  ;  they 
know  nothing  distinctly  concerning  them,  and  are  so 
busied  about  other  affairs  that  they  have  no  leisure 
to  inquire  into  them,  or  do  suppose  that  they  can- 
not come  unto  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  them 
in  particular,  and  so  are  content  to  go  on  with 
general  hopes  and  expectations.  Others  there  are 
who,  by  all  possible  means,  acquaint  themselves 
particularly  with  the  nature  of  the  climate  whither 
they  are  going,  with  the  excellency  of  the  inheritance 
and  provision  that  is  made  for  them.  I'heir  voyage 
proves  long  and  wearisome,  their  difficulties  many 
and  their  dangers  great,  and  they  having  nothing  to 
relieve  and  encourage  themselves  with  but  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  the  country  whither  they  are 

Soing.  Those  of  the  first  sort  will  be  verv  apt  to 
espond  and  faint,  their  general  hopes  will  not  be 
able  to  relieve  them ;  but  those  who  have  a  distinct 
notion  and  apprehension  of  the  state  of  things 
whither  they  are  going,  and  of  their  incomparable 
excellency,  have  always  in  a  readiness  wherewith 
to  cheer  uieir  minds  and  support  themselves. 
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In  that  journey  or  pilgrimtgc  wherein  we  are 
engaged  towards  a  hearenW  oountiy,  we  are  sure  to 
■leet  with  all  kinds  of  (Ungen,  difficulties,  and 
perils.  It  is  not  a  general  notion  of  blessedness 
that  will  excite  and  work  in  us  a  spiritual,  refresh- 
ing hope.  But  when  we  think  and  meditate  on 
future  glonr  as  we  ought*  that  grace  which  is 
neglected  lor  the  most  part  as  to  its  beneRt,  and 
dead  as  to  its  exercise,  will  of  all  others  be  most 
vigorous  and  active,  putting  itself  forth  on  all  occa- 
sions. This,  therefore,  is  an  inestimable  benefit  of 
the  duty  exhorted  unio,  and  which  they  find  the 
advantage  of  who  are  really  spiritually-minded. 

— Owtn^  16x6-1683.    ' 

16.  It  tnlngi  God  near. 

(3503- )  Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass : 
whereby,  in  her  long  remove,  she  discerns  God  as 
if  He  were  nearer  hand.  ^FelUham^  1668. 

IT.  lU  adTutacaa  siiiat  M  npaxlanoed  to  \% 
known. 

(3504.)  The  advantage  of  meditation  is  rather  to 
be  felt  than  read.  He  that  can  paint  spikenard,  or 
musk,  or  roses,  in  their  proper  colour,  cannot  with 
all  his  art  draw  their  pleasant  savour;  that  is 
beyond  the  skill  of  his  pencil. 

— Swinnock^  1673. 

IV.    IS  A  DUTY  FOR  EVERY  DAY. 

(3505.)  As  it  is  every  man's  woric,  so  it  is  every 
day's  work.  l*he  Sabbath  day  is  our  market  day  ; 
we  do  not  go  to  the  market  to  buy  meat  into  the 
house  only  for  the  market  day,  but  for  all  the  time 
until  the  market  day  comes  about  again.  Indeed, 
Solomon  saith  of  the  slugeard,  that  he  is  so  sluggish 
and  slothful  that  "he  doth  not  roast  what  he  hath 
tnken  in  hunting'."  The  Sabbath  day  is  the  hunting 
day  for  souls  wherein  the  venison  is  taken  :  on  the 
week  day  we  are  to  roast  it,  and  to  live  upon  it,  by 
meditation  and  otherwise.  And  what  is  the  reason 
that  many  do  not  live  upon  their  venison  that  they 
have  taken  on  the  Lord  s  day,  but  because  they  do 
not  roast  it  by  meditation  on  the  week  day,  and  so 
ar%in  the  number  of  Solomon's  sluggards.  David 
saifh  that  his  meditation  was  at  work  all  the  day 
long  :  *'It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day;"  not  a 
piece  of  it ;  it  is  every  day's  work,  it  is  all  the  day's 
work.  Vea,  in  Psalm  i.  he  takes  in  the  night  too  : 
'*  He  delighteth  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  therein 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night." 

—Bridge^  i6<x>-i67a 

(3506.)  Accustom  yourMlf  to  a  serious  medita- 
tion every  morning.  Fresh  airing  our  souls  in 
heaven  will  engender  In  us  a  purer  spirit  and  nobler 
thoughts.  A  morning  seasonmg  will  secure  us  for 
all  the  day.  Though  other  necessary  thoughts 
about  our  calling  will  and  must  come  in,  yet  when 
we  have  despatched  them,  let  us  attend  to  our  morn- 
ing theme  as  our  chief  companion.  As  a  man 
that  is  going  with  another  about  some  considerable, 
business,  suppose  to  Westminster,  though  he  meets 
with  several  friends  on  the  way,  and  salutes  some, 
and  with  others  with  whom  he  has  some  affairs  he 
spends  some  little  time,  yet  he  quickly  returns  to 
his  companion,  and  both  together  go  to  their  in- 
ended  stage.  Do  thus  in  the  present  case.  Our 
minds  are  active,  and  will  be  doing  something, 
though  to  little  purpose;  and  if  they  be  not  fixed 
upon  some  noble  object,  they  will  like  madmen  and 
fools  be  mightily  pleased  in  playing  with  sti^ws. 


The  thoughts  of  God  were  the  first  visitors  David 
had  in  the  morning  (Ps.  cxxxiz.  17,  18).  God  and 
his  iieart  met  together  as  soon  as  he  was  awake^ 
and  kept  company  all  the  day  after. 

— CkamoeJk^  i620-i68a 

V.   HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  CONDUCTED. 

1.  We  mutt  ha  alona  wltb  God. 

(3507.)  To  converse  with  self  we  must  be  alone^ 
our  sole  companion  our  own  thoughts,  our  sole 
witness  God  and  nature.  When  Isaac  would 
meditate  he  walked  at  eventide  into  the  fields 
where,  in  the  free  air  and  the  calm  face  of  nature 
and  the  music  of  creation,  he  could  find  what 
tends  to  elevate  the  mind  to  God.  When  the 
Psalmist  exhorts  men  to  commune  with  their  own 
hearts,  his  counsel  to  them  is  to  do  it  by  night  uoon 
their  bed,  when  all  is  still  around  them,  and  when 
no  flaring  lights  and  no  distracting  shows  will  be 
present  to  interrupt  the  current  of  their  thoughts. 
The  din  and  the  daylight  of  society  are  hostile  to 
quiet,  concentrated,  self-searching  thought  The 
man  that  would  truly  meditate  must  bear  to  be 
alone.  The  world  will  ever  be  ready  to  obtrude 
itself  upon  us  if  we  do  not  shut  it  out,  and  worldly 
thoughts  are  like  motes  in  the  eye,  which  vex  the 
soul  and  will  not  let  it  look  calmly  upwards.  The 
wing  that  would  soar  into  the  serene  air  of  the 
upper  world  must  shake  from  it  all  clogs  and 
fetters,  and  break  away  from  whatever  would  lie  it 
down  to  earth.  — Alexander. 

8.  We  muBt  leaTe  Mblnd  all  vain  and  worldly 
tbonghta. 

(350S.)  I  wish  that  whenever  I  sequester  mpelf 
from  worldly  business  I  might  leave  all  my  smful 
and  worldly  thoughts  behind  me.  There  can  no 
work  of  concernment  be  done  in  secret  unless  these 
disturbers  be  absent.  Should  I  entertain  such 
guests  I  forbid  Christ  my  company. 

Vicious  thoughts  are  His  swtim  enemies,  and  He 
will  not  dwell  in  the  same  house,  in  the  same  heart 
with  them  ;  if  I  desire  Him  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  my  heart,  I  must  give  Him  leave  to  cast  down 
every  ima«;ination,  and  to  bring  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Himself.  Places  that  are  full  ol 
vermin  are  not  fit  for  a  prince's  presence. 

Vain  and  unnecessary  thoughts  about  lawful 
objects  are  strangers,  though  not  sworn  enemies, 
and  will  give  my  best  Friend  distaste.  Tliough  a 
noble  person  should  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  if  he 
should  hear  me  debasing  myself  to  converse  need- 
lessly with  inconsiderable  impertinent  fellows,  I 
may  look  that  he  should  pass  by  without  calling  in. 
Christ  loves  not  to  be  entertained  in  a  room  full  of 
dust-heaps  and  cobwebs.  If  vain  thoughts  lodge 
within,  the  blessed  Jesus  will  stand  without.  Gold 
and  clay  will  not  mingle.  If  these  mists  arise  and 
these  clouds  interpose,  they  will  hinder  my  sight  of 
the  true  sun.  — Svnnnock^  1673. 

8.  We  mutt  itieet  ifagle  tnitlia  for  speolal  00a- 
sideratlon. 

(3509.)  As  sweet  spices  yield  small  savour  until 
they  are  beaten  to  powder,  so  the  wonderful  works 
of  God  are  either  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  smelled 
in  the  nostrils  of  man,  who  it  of  a  dull  sense,  unless 
they  be  rubbed  and  chafed  in  the  mind,  through  a 
fervent  affection,  and  singled  out  with  a  particular 
view ;  like  them  which  tell  money,  who  look  not 
confusedly  at  tne  whole  heap,  but  at  the  value 
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ol  every  paiceL  So  then  a  trne  Christian  must 
endeavour  himself  to  deliver,  not  in  eross,  but  oy 
retail,  the  millions  of  God's  mercy  to  bis  soul ;  in 
secret  thought  chewing  the  cud  of  eveiy  circum* 
stance  with  continual  contemplation. 

— ^.  Cuhferwdk 

(351a)  There  is  abundant  matter  for  our  medita- 
tion ;  as  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the 
states  and  offices  of  Christ,  the  threefold  state  of 
man,  the  four  last  things,  the  vanity  of  the  creature, 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  the  love  and  fulness  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,  the  Divine  Word  and  works ;  out 
of  these  we  may  choose  sometimes  one  thing,  some- 
times another,  to  be  the  particular  object  of  our 
thoughts.  To  undertalce  more  than  one  at  a  time 
will  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  all.  Too  much 
food  will  rather  destroy  than  increase  the  natural 
heat :  a  little  wood  may  help  that  fire  to  bum, 
which  a  great  quantity  would  smother.  Whilst  the 
dog  runs  after  two  hares,  now  afler  one,  and  pre- 
«eiitly  a/ter  the  other,  he  loses  both.  Many  subjects, 
as  a  press  or  crowd  of  people,  do  but  hinder  one 
another.  Those  streams  are  strongest  which  are 
most  united.  Greediness  of  appetite,  and  receiving 
t«o  much  food,  weakens  digestion. 

When  thoa  hast  fixed  upon  a  sabject«  meditate 
<if  it  may  be)  on  its  causes,  properties,  effects,  titles, 
comparisons,  testimonies,  contrarie»--aIl  will  help 
to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  to  quicken  and  ad- 
vantage thee;  they  do  all  as  so  many  several 
windows  let  in  those  beams  which  enlighten  the 
mind  and  warm  the  affections :  but  they  must  be 
considered  in  their  places  and  methodically.  The 
parts  of  a  watch  jumbled  together  serve  for  no  use, 
but  each  in  their  order  make  a  rare  and  useful 
piece.  ^Swinnock^  1673. 

4b  WemwtidMtiiraoUoalUqidosforooiuddsnu 
tlon. 

(351 1.)  There  are  some  points  in  religion  which 
are  chiefly  speculative ;  there  are  othen  which  are 
more  practical.  Now  as  the  tops  of  mountains  are 
barren,  but  the  humble  valleys  fruitful,  so  specu- 
lative points  are  barren,  and  the  meditation  of  them 
is  inenective.  There  are  some  slight  dishes  which 
gratify  the  palate,  but  have  no  substance  in  them 
to  feed  and  strengthen  the  body ;  so  there  are  some 
truths  which  though  they  are  delicious,  yet  they  do 
not  produce  holiness';  and  although  they  may 
please  the  taste,  yet  they  yield  no  solid  nourishment 
to  the  souL  We  lose  much  of  the  benefit  of  medi- 
tation, when  we  pitch  our  thoughts  upon  those 
jobjects  which  are  not  most  fruitful.  Hence,  meaner 
Christians  often  thrive  more  in  holiness  than  those 
of  richer  gifts;  they  meditate  upon  those  objects 
most  fruitfully  in  reference  to  their  lives,  and  so 
they  make  a  sensible  progress  in  the  ways  of  reli- 
gion, whereas  others  are  barren.  -^Salter* 

OL  We  must  not  be  In  too  groat  luwto  to  bxlaf 
ovnr  meditation  to  a  dooe. 

(3512.)  In  meditation,  those  who  begin  heavenly 
thoughts  and  prosecute  them  not  are  like  those 
who  kindle  a  nre  under  green  wood,  and  leave  it 
w  soon  as  it  begins  to  flame. 

—<««//,  1574-1656. 

(3513.)  Let  not  thy  meditations  be  transient 
The  milk  must  be  set  some  time  before  it  will 
turn  into  cream.  Many  blows  drive  a  nail  to  the 
head,  many  thoughts  settle  a  truth  on  the  heart. 


Oh,  that  I  might  not  only  at  some  times  exchange  4 
few  words  with  the  subject  of  my  m«iitation  occa- 
sionally, as  I  do  with  a  friend  passing  by  my  door  %. 
but  also  at  set  times  invite  it,  as  Lot  did  the  angels, 
to  stay  with  me  all  night,  being  confident  it  will 
pay  me  bountifully  (as  they  him)  for  mv  chaxgea 
m  its  entertainment.  ^^Swinttock^  1673. 

(3514.)  Occasional  meditations  do  some  good^ 
but  set  meditations  much  more,  as  making  a  greater 
impression  upon  the  soul,  and  abiding  longer  with 
it.  They  differ  as  a  taste  and  a  full  meal,  as  a  sip 
and  a  ^ood  draught  Occasional  meditations  arO^ 
like  loving  strangers,  that  afford  us  a  visit,  but  are 
quickly  gone  :  deliberate  meditations  are  as  inhabi- 
tants that  dwell  with  us,  and  are  longer  helpful  to- 
us.  l*he  former,  as  the  morning  dew,  do  somewhat 
moisten  and  refresh  'the  earth,  but  quickly  pasa 
away ;  the  latter,  as  a  good  shower,  soak  deep  and 
continue  k)ng.  '-^winnock^  1673.  • 

6.  Veltlior  miut  tt  M  nndnly  pnfloBged. 

(3515.)  Do  not  overdo  in  point  of  violence  or 
length  ;  but  carry  on  the  worx  sincerely  accord in^ 
to  the  abilities  of  your  minds  and  bodies ;  Jest  goins 
beyond  your  strength,  you  craze  your  brains,  and 
discompose  your  minds,  and  disable  yourselves,  to 
do  anything  at  alL  Thoup[h  we  cannot  estimatively 
love  God  too  much,  yet  it  is  possible  to  think  of 
Him  with  too  much  passion,  or  too  long  at  onoe^ 
because  It  may  be  more  than  the  spirits  and  brain 
can  l)ear ;  and  if  once  they  be  overstrained,  if  they 
break  not,  like  a  lute-string  screwed  too  high,  they 
will  be  like  a  leg  out  of  loint,  tliat  can  pain  you, 
but  not  bear  vou.  While  the  soul  rideth  on  so 
lame  or  dull  a  horse,  as  the  body  is,  it  must  not  go 
the  pace  which  it  deaiireth,  but  which  the  body  can 
bear ;  or  else  it  may  be  quickly  dismounted,  or  like 
one  that  rideth  on  a  tired  horse.  It  is  not  the  horse 
that  goeth  at  first  with  chafing  heat  and  violence 
which  will  travel  best ;  but  you  must  put  on  in  the 
pace  that  you  are  able  to  hold  out  You  little 
know  how  lamentable  and  distressed  a  case  yon- 
will  be  in,  or  how  great  an  advantage  the  tempter 
hath,  if  once  he  do  out  tire  you  by  overdoing  I 

SaxUr^  i6i5-i69i, 

▼L   ITS  DlFFtCULTIES. 

1,  Are  merely  Initial. 

(3516.)  As  in  the  heating  of  an  oven  the  fiiel  ia 
set  on  fire,  yet  not  without  some  pains  to  blow  it 
up  into  a  flame,  but  afterwards,  when  the  oven 
b^ns  to  be  somewhat  hot,  the  fuel  will  catch  and 
kindle  of  itself,  and  no  sooner  is  it  thrown  in  but  it 
is  all  in  a  blaze  on  a  sudden  :  such  is  the  difiicultv 
of  meditation  at  the  first  When  there  is  but,  as  it 
were,  a  little  spark  of  love  in  the  heart,  it  will  cost 
a  man  some  pains  to  blow  it  up  into  a  flame ;  but 
afterwards,  when  the  heart  is  once  heated  with 
those  flames  of  love,  then  it  will  inflame  all  the 
thoughts  and  set  the  affections  on  fire  :  insomuch, 
that  the  duty  of  meditation  will  not  be  only  easy 
and  delightful,  but  so  necessaiy,  that  a  man  cannot 
tell  how  to  avoid  it  ^WkiU^  1576-1648. 

(3U7.)  There  are  two  things  that  make  medlta* 
tion  hstfd.  The  one  is,  because  men  are  not  used 
thereunto,  men  are  not  exercised  therein:  and 
another  is,  because  they  do  not  love  God  enough* 
Everything  is  hard  at  the  first :  writing  is  hard  at 
the  mst,  painting  hard  at  the  first,  and  the  getting 
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hard  tX  the  first  A  trade  Is  hard  at  the 
fintt  so  certainly  the  work  of  meclitatioa  will  be 
hard  at  the  fitst.  There  is  nothinj;  not  hard  to 
those  that  are  unwilling.  There  is  nothing  hard  to 
those  that  lovci  love  makes  all  things  easy.  Is  it  a 
hard  thing  for  a  lover  to  think  or  meditate  on  the 
person  loved  ?  Is  it  a  hard  thing  for  a  child  at  a 
distance  from  his  father  to  think  or  meditate  on  his 
lather,  and  his  father^s  love  and  kindness, — is  this 
hard  ?  Indeed  to  a  rebellious  child  it  is  hard,  but 
ior  a  loving  and  an  obedient  child  it  is  not  hard. 
And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  work  of  meditation 
Is  to  hard  to  many  of  us,  but  because  in  truth  we 
jue  not  used  thereunto,  or  because  we  are  re- 
bellious children,  and  do  not  love  the  Lord  as  we 
cught  to  do?  — Bridge^  i6oo-i67a 

S.  Yield  to  iMnlilMit  eObrt. 

(3Si8.)  Continue  to  meditate  til!  you  find  some 
•ensible  benefit  conveyed  to  your  soul.  The  nature 
of  man  has  a  great  disrelish  of  this  duty,  and  we 
are  apt  to  be  soon  weary  of  it ;  our  thoughts  are 
like  a  bird  in  the  cage,  which  flutters  the  more  be- 
cause of  his  confinement ;  so  our  thoughts  are 
apt  to  run  strayingly  out  when  we  confine  them  to 
such  a  duty  as  this  is  ;  but  he  that  begins  and  doth 
-not  proceed  lo(>es  the  benefit  of  the  duty.  As  it  is 
in  the  kindling  of  fire  in  wet  wood,  you  know  con- 
tinuance is  that  which  must  cause  the  flame.  When 
▼ou  blow  at  first,  there  is  a  little  smoke  arises ;  by 
holding  on,  you  raise  sparks;  but  he  that  goes 
forward  at  last  brings  it  to  a  flame.  So  'tis  in 
the  duty  of  meditation  ;  when  you  be^n  to  meditate 
•upon  spiritual  things,  at  first  you  raise  a  smoke,  a 
few  sighs  towards  God  ;  by  continuance  you  raise 
>some  sparks  of  heavenly  desires ;  but  at  last  there's 
«  flame  of  holy  affections  that  goes  up  towards  God. 
Now  you  should  not  ordinariiy  leave  the  work  till 
the  flame  doth  so  ascend.  When  a  man  goes  forth 
in  a  calm  and  serene  evening,  and  views  the  face  of 
the  heavens,  he  shall  see  a  star  or  two  twinkle  and 
peep  forth  ;  but  if  he  continues,  both  their  number 
and  lustre  is  increased,  and  at  last  he  sees  the  whole 
heaven  Is  bespangled  with  stars  in  every  part ;  so 
when  thou  dost  meditate  upon  the  promirtes  of  the 
gospel,  at  first  it  may  be  one  star  begins  to  appear, 
a  little  light  conveys  itself  to  thy  heart ;  but  go  for- 
ward, and  then  thou  wilt  find,  when  thy  thoughts 
are  amplified  and  ripened,  there  will  be  a  clear 
light ;  more  conveyed  to  thy  soul ;  and  in  con- 
tinuance the  covenant  of  grace  will  appear  be- 
spangled with  promises  as  heaven  with  stars,  and 
all  to  give  thee  satisfaction.  — StUier. 

(3519.)  This  duty  of  set  meditation  is  as  hard  as 
rare,  and  as  uneasy  as  extraordinary,  but  experience 
teaches  that  the  profit  makes  abundant  recompense 
for  our  pains  in  the  performance  of  it.  Besides,  as 
millstones  grind  hard  at  first,  but  being  used  to  it, 
they  grind  easily,  and  make  good  flour ;  so  the 
Christian  wholly  disused  to  this  duty  at  first  may 
find  it  difficult,  but  afterwards  both  facile  and 
fruitful.  — Svrinnock^  1673, 

8.  Are  not  to  deter  ns  from  It. 

.  (3520.)  Men  who  are  sick  and  weakly  in  their 
bodies  do  not  altogether  abstain  from  feod  and 
physic,  but  rather  use  them,  that  they  may  recover 
Iheir  strength  again ;  and  though  their  appetite  is 
small,  yet  they  Ibroe  themselves,  that,  by  eating  a 
little  aad  a  little,  they  may  get  a  stomach.    Shall 


a  man  who  is  dim-sighted  shut  the  windows  be- 
cause the  house  is  dark  1  Shall  he  not  rather  open 
them  to  let  in  the  light  that  he  may  the  better  see 


to  vp  about  his  busmess  ?    And  the  colder  a  nisn 
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feels  himself,  the  more  needful  he  thinks  it  to  come 
to  the  fire  and  warm  himself,  or  use  some  exercise, 
that  so  he  may  recover  his  natural  heat.  Thus,  in 
like  manner,  the  sight  of  our  own  natural  wants 
and  weaknesses  is  not  a  sufficient  plea  to  bar  us 
from  the  exercise  of  divine  meditation,  but  ralber 
incite  us  thereunto,  it  being  an  excellent  means  to 
clear  up  our  sight,  to  enlighten  our  minds  with 
more  knowledge,  to  get  spiritual  health  and  strength, 
and  to  warm  our  cold  and  frozen  hearts,  that  so,  by 
God's  assistance,  we  may  perform  service  unto  Him 
with  more  heat  of  godly  seal  and  fervour  of  devo- 
tion. -^Downamu^  x642i 

VIL    ITS  PROPER  RESULTS. 

1.  Prayer* 

(3521.)  In  vain  do  we  charge  the  gnn,  if  we 
intend  not  to  let  it  ofi.  Meditation  fiUeth  the 
heart  with  heavenly  matter,  but  prayer  gives  the 
discharge,  and  pours  it  forth  upon  God,  whereby 
He  is  overcome  to  give  the  Christian  his  desired 
relief  and  succour.  The  promise  is  the  bill  or 
bond,  wherein  God  makes  Himself  a  debtor  to  the 
creature.  Now,  though  it  is  some  comfort  to  a 
poor  man  that  hath  no  money  at  present  to  buy 
bread  with,  when  he  reads  his  bills  and  bonds,  to 
see  that  he  hath  a  great  sum  owing  him  ;  yet  this 
will  not  supply  his  present  wants,  and  buy  hin 
bread.  No,  it  is  the  putting  his  bond  in  suit  musl 
do  this.  By  meditating  on  the  promise  thou 
comest  to  see^  there  is  support  in,  and  deliverance 
out  of,  affliction  engaged  for ;  but  none  will  come 
till  thou  commencest  thy  suit,  and  by  the  prayer  of 
faith  callest  in  the  debt  «'Your  heart  shall  Uve 
that  seek  the  Lord."  ''They  looked  unto  Him, 
and  were  lightened."  God  expects  to  hear  from 
you  before  you  can  expect  to  hear  from  Him.  If 
thou  "restrainest  prayer,"  it  is  no  wonder  the 
mercy  promised  is  retained.  Meditation  is  like 
the  lawyer's  studying  the  case  in  order  to  his  plead- 
ing it  at  the  bar.  When,  therefore,  thou  hast  viewed 
the  promise,  and  affected  thy  heart  with  the  riches 
of  it,  then  ply  thee  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and 
spread  it  before  the  Lord.  Thus  David :  *'  Re. 
member  Thy  word  unto  Thy  servant,  upon  whidl 
Thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope." 

— Gumaii,  1617-1679. 

%,  Praotiot. 

(3522.)  Contemplation  b  an  excellent  part  of 
Divine  service,  but  charitable  actions  are  more 
useful  ...  It  is  one  thing  to  inquire  which  is  in 
itself  more  excellent,  and  another  thing  to  say 
which  we  are  to  choose ;  one  thing  to  say  this  is 
to  be  preferred  in  estimation,  and  another  to  say 
this  is  to  be  preferred  in  practice.  Ecstasies  and 
raptures  and  conversing  with  blessed  spirits  are 
certainly  actions  and  passions  respectively  of  greater 
eminence  than  dressing  the  sores  of  poor  boys  in 
hospitals ;  and  yei  he  that  does  this  serves  Christ 
and  does  good,  while  he  that  follows  after  the  others 
ma^  fall  into  the  delusions  of  the  devil.  That 
which  is  best  in  itself  is  not  best  for  me  :  it  is  best 
for  the  best  state,  but  not  for  the  state  of  men  who 
dwell  in  imperfection.  Strong  meat  is  better  than 
milk,  but  this  is  best  for  babes ;  and  therefore  be 
would  but  ill  consult  the  good  of  hb  child  who^ 
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because  It  b  a  princely  boy,  would  feed  him  witK 
beef  and  venison,  wild  boar  and  the  juice  of  great 
6ibes«  Certainly  a  jewel  is  better  than  a  piece  of 
friese*  and  gold  is  a  more  noble  and  perfect  sub* 
stance  than  barley  :  and  vet  frieze  and  barley  do  in 
their  season  more  good  than  gold  and  jewels,  and 
are  therefore  much  more  eligible.  For  everything 
is  to  be  accounted  of  in  its  own  place  and  scene  of 
eminency  {  the  eve  loves  one  best,  and  the .  tongue 
and  palate,  the  throat  and  stomach  love  the  other. 
But  the  understanding  which  considers  both  gives 
the  value  according  to  the  degree  of  usefulness,  and 
to  the  end  of  its  mmistry.  Now  though  our  under-, 
standing  can  consider  things  in  their  own  perfec- 
tions,  and  proportion  honour  and  value  to  them ; 
yet  that  which  is  better  than  hommr^  love,  and 
desire,  union  and  fruition  are  due  to  those  things 
most,  which  it  may  be  we  honour  least.  And 
therefore  there  are  some  parts  of  the  service  of  God 
which  are  like  meat  and  clothes,  and  some  are  like 
gold  and  jewels ;  we  value  and  admire  these,  but 
we  are  to  choose  the  other;  that  is,  we  prefer  one 
ift  discourse,  and  the  other  in  use ;  we  give  better 
words  to  one,  and  better  usages  to  the  other.  And 
therefore  those  parts  of  the  Divine  service  which 
are  most  necessary,  and  do  most  good  to  mankind, 
are  to  be  chosen  before  those  that  look  more  splen- 
didly, and  in  themselves  import  more  perfection. 
The  foundation  of  a  house  is  better  than  the  roof, 
though  the  roof  be  gilded ;  and  that  part  of  the 
service  of  God  which  serves  the  needs  of  mankind 
most,  is  to  be  chosen  before  those  which  adorn  him 
better.  — Jeremy  Taylor^  i6i  2-1667. 

(3523.)  I  would  not  only  have  my  affections  re- 
newed, but  also  my  actions  reformed  by  my  medita- 
tion. If  I  meditate  what  is  good  to  be  done,  and 
do  not  the  good  meditated  on,  1  lose  my  labour,  and 
take  much  pains  to  no  purpose.  Cogitation  is  the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  action  is  the  springing  of  it  up. 
The  former  is  hidden  and  under  ground,  the  latter 
is  visible,  and  many  are  the  better  for  it.  If  the 
seed  should  still  lie  buried  in  the  earth,  it  is  lost 
and  thrown  away  ;  it  is  the  springing  of  it  up  that 
causes  the  harvest  ^-Swmnock^  1673. 

(3524.)  Our  hearts  and  affections  should  answer 
our  thoughts,  as  the  echo  the  voice,  and  the  wax 
the  character  in  the  seal.  If  our  meditations  do 
not  better  our  hearts,  they. do  nothing.  Whilst 
they  swim  in  the  mind,  as  light  things  floating  on 
the  waters,  they  are  unprofitable ;  but  when  they 
sink  down  into  the  affections,  as  heavy  and  weighty 
things,  making  suitable  and  real  impressions  there, 
then  they  attain  their  end.  Our  design  in  meditation 
must  be  rather  to  cleanse  our  hearts,  than  to  clear 
our  heads.  **  Whilst  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned." 
We  strike  fire  by  meditation  to  kindle  our  affections. 
This  application  of  the  thoughts  to  the  heart  is  like 
the  natural  heat,  which  digests  the  food  and  turns 
it  into  good  nourishment. 

The  close  applying  of  our  meditations  to  our 
hearts  is  like  the  applying  and  rubbing  in  oil  on  a 
i«numbed  joint,  which  recovers  it  to  its  due  sense. 
He  that  omits  it,  doth  as  a  chapman  that  iippraises 
ware  and  cheapens  it,  but  does  not  buy  it,  and  so 
b  never  the  better  for  it.  — Swinnock^  1673. 

(35^5*)  'I^  Christian  must  not  only  pray  his 
good  thoughts,  but  practise  them  ;  he  roust  not  lock 
XbkSL.  up  in  his  mind,  but  lay  them  out  m  his  UtSe*  I 


A  council  of  war  or  of  state  is  wholly  useless;  (£ 
there  be  none  to  execute  what  they  determine 
That  kingdom  flourishes  best  where  faithful  execu- 
tion follows  upon  sound  advisements :  therefore 
the  heathen  pronounced  that  city  safe  which  had 
the  heads  of  old  men  for  consideration,  and  the 
hands  of  young  men  for  execution.  Action  without 
consideration  is  usually  lame  and  defective :  con- 
sideration without  action  is  lost  and  abortivei 
Though  meditation,  like  Rachel,  be  more  fair ; 
execution,  like  Leah,  is  most  fruitful.  Good  in- 
tentions without  suitable  actions  are  like  a  piece 
chamed  without  a  bullet,  which  may  make  a  noise, 
but  does  no  good,  no  execution.    < 

It  is  in  vam  to  pretend,  that,  like  Moses,  we  go 
into  the  mount  of  contemplation  and  converse  with 
God,  unless  we  come  down  as  he  did  with  our  faces 
shining,  our  conversations  more  resplendent  with 
holiness.  ^^Swinnock^  '673. 


MIRACLES. 

1.  Defined. 

(3526.)  A  miracle  is  a  work  exceeding  the  power 
of  any  created  agent,  consequently  being  an  effect 
of  the  Divine  omnipotence.  — Souths  1633-17 16. 

S.  Are  not  Ineredlble. 

(3527*)  It  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  no  great 
power  of  faith  to  believe  in  the  miracles,  for  true 
faith  is 'a  power,  not  a  mere  yielding.  There  are 
far  harder  things  to  believe  than  the  miracles.  For 
a  man  is  not  required  to  believe  in  them  save  as 
believing  in  Jesus.  If  a  man  can  believe  that  there 
is  a  God,  he  may  well  believe  that,  having  made 
cteatures  capable  of  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
Him,  He  must  be  capable  of  speaking  a  word  to 
guide  them  in  their  feeling  after  Him.  And  if  He  is 
a  grand  God,  a  God  worthy  of  being  God,  yea  (His 
metaphysics  even  may  show  the  seeker),  if  He  is  a 
God  capable  of  being  God,  He  will  speak  the 
clearest,  grandest  word  of  guidance  which  He  can 
utter  intelligible  to  His  creatures.  For  us  that 
word  must  simply  be  the  G[athering  of  all  the  ex* 
pressions  of  His  visible  works  into  an  infinite  human 
face,  lighted  up  by  an  infinite  human  soul  behind 
it, — namely,  that  potential  essence  of  man,  if  I  may 
use  a  word  of  my  own,  which  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God.  If  God  should  ihiu  hear  the  cry  of  the 
noblest  of  His  creatures, — for  such  are  all  they  who 
do  cry  after  Him, — and  in  very  deed  show  them 
His  face,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  deeds 
of  the  great  Messenger  should  be  just  the  works  of 
the  Father  done  in  little.  If  lie  came  to  reveal 
His  Father  in  miniature,  as  it  were  (for  in  these 
unspeakable  things  we  can  but  use  figures,  and  the 
homeliest  may  be  the  holiest),  to  tone  down  His 
great  voice — which,  too  loud  for  men  to  hear  it 
aright,  could  but  sound  to  them  as  an  inarticulate 
thundering — into  such  a  still  small  voice  as  might 
enter  their  human  ears  in  welcome  human  speech, 
then  the  works  that  His  Father  does  so  widely,  so 
grandly,  that  thev  transcend  the  vision  of  men,  the 
Son  must  do  briefly  and  sharply  before  their  very 
eyes.  — George  MacdonahL 

(3528 )  If  infidelity  wishes  to  shake  the  Chris* 
tian's  faith  in  a  personal  God,  it  must  account,  not 
for  the  miracles  of  the  first  century  merely,  but  for 
those  of  the  nineteenth.  ^^l^mam  AbbotL  - 
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t.  B— Kwiahliiwi  of  <rar  oonfldmct  that  ttie 
Viiw  TaftuiMiit  mlradM  wvrt  naUy  wronfht. 

(3539.)  A  man  cannot  be  fairly  reciuired  to 
belieTc  anything  verr  strange  and  unlikely,  except 
when  there  it  loinething  ttill  wiore  strange  and  un-' 
likely  on  the  opposite  side.  Now  that  is  just  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Christian  miracles;  for, 
wonderful  as  the  whole  gospel  histoiy  is,  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  all  is,  that  a  Jewish  peasant 
ffhould  have  succeeded  in  changing  the  religion  of 
the  world.  That  He  should  have  succeeded  in  doing 
thi^  without  displaving  any  miracles  would  have 
been  moie  wonaertui  than  all  the  miracles  that  are 
recorded  ;  and  that  He  should  have  accomplished 
all  this  by  means  of  pretended  miracles,  when  none 
were  really  performed,  would  be  most  incredible  of 
all.  So  that  those  who  are  unwilling  to  believe 
anjfthing  that  is  strange  cannot  escape  doing  so  by 
disbelieving  the  gospel ;  but  will  have  to  believe 
something  still  more  strange  if  they  reject  the 
gospel. 

And  it  is  the  same  in  many  other  cases  as  well 
as  in  what  relates  to  religion.  We  are  often  obliged 
to  believe,  at  any  rate,  in  something  that  is  very 
wonderful,  in  order  to  avoid  believing  something 
else  that  is  still  more  wonderful.  For  instance,  it 
is  well  known  that  in  these  islands,  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  great  beds  of  sea- 
shells  found  near  the  top  of  hills,  sometimes  ^veral 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Now  it  is  certainly 
▼ery  hard  to  believe  that  the  sea  should  ever  have 
covered  these  places  which  now  lie  so  far  above  it ; 
and  yet  we  are  compelled  to  believe  this,  because 
we  cannot  think  of  anv  other  way  that  is  not  far 
more  incredible  by  which  those  ^ells  have  been 
deposited  there. 

And  so  it  is  with  gospel  history.  We  are  sure 
that  the  Christian  reugion  does  now  exist,  and  has 
overspread  most  of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  not  first  introduced  and  propa- 
gated (like  that  of  Mohammed)  by  force  ot^arms. 
To  believe  that  it  was  received,  and  made  its  way, 
without  miracles,  would  be  to  believe  something 
more  miraculous  (if  one  may  so  speak)  than  all  the 
miracles  that  our  books  record. 

—H^kattley,  1787-1863. 

4.  nulr  matiaa  to  natnxal  law; 

(1.)  Not  distinpiished  frmm  the  ejkts  of  ntuural 
law  in  being  works  of  God. 

(3530.)  The  distinction  whkh  is  sometimes  made, 
that  in  the  miracles  God  is  immediately  working, 
and  in  other  events  is  leaving  it  to  the  laws  which 
He  has  established  to  work,  cannot  at  all  be 
admitted  :  for  it  has  its  root  in  a  dead  mechanical 
view  of  the  universe,  lying  altogether  remote  from 
the  truth.  The  clock-maker  makes  his  clock,  and 
leaves  it ;  the  ship-builder  builds  and  launches  his 
ship,  and  others  navigate  it ;  the  world,  however, 
is  no  curious  piece  of  mechanism  which  its  Maker 
constructs,  and  then  dismisses  from  His  hands,  only 
from  time  to  time  reviewing  and  repairing  it ;  but, 
as  our  Lord  says,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work"  Qohn  v.  17).  He  *'upholdeth  all 
things  by  the  word  of  His  power  "  (Heb.  i.  3). 

— Trent h, 

(3.)  Art  not  emtirmtetUimu  of  natural  Uno. 

(3531.)  A  miracle  Is  commonly  defined  to  be  a 
eontravention  of  Che  laws  of  nature.     More  properly 


Ml^ 


Speaking,  it  is  only  a  higher  operation  of  those 
same  laws,  in  a  form  hitherto  unseen.  A  miracle 
is  perhaps  no  more  a  suspension  or  contradiction 
of  the  laws  of  nature  than  a  hurricane  or  a  thunder* 
storm.  The)f  who  first  travelled  to  tropical  latiludei 
came  back  with  anecdotes  of  supernatural  convul- 
sions of  the  elements.  In  truth,  it  was  only  that 
they  had  never  personally  witnessed  such  effects: 
but  the  hurricane  which  swept  the  waves  flat,  and 
the  lightning  which  illuminated  all  the  heavens  or 
played  upon  the  bayonets  or  masts  in  lambent 
flames,  were  but  effects  of  the  very  same  laws  of 
electricity  and  meteorology  which  were  in  operatioa 
at  home.  ^Robertson^  1816-1853. 

(3532-)  A  miracle  is  perhaps  no  more  in  con- 
tra vent  ion  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  than  the 
direct  interposition  of  a  whole  nation,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  to  uphold  what  is  right  in  opposition  to 
what  is  established,  is  an  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm.  For  instance,  the  wholfr  people  of 
Israel  reversed  the  unjust  decree  of  Saul  which  hod 
sentenced  Jonathan  to  death.  But  law  is  the 
expression  only  of  a  people's  will  Ordinarily  we 
see  that  expression  mediately  made  through  judges, 
office-bearers,  kings ;  and  so  lone  as  we  see  it  in 
this  mediate  form,  we  are  by  habit  satisfied  that  all 
is  l^al.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which,  not 
an  indirect,  but  a  direct  expression  of  a  nation's 
will  is  demanded.  Extraordinary  cases ;  and  because 
extraordinary,  they  who  can  only  see  what  Is  l^al 
in  what  is  customary,  conventional,  and  in  Uie 
routine  of  written  precedents,  get  bewildered,  and 
reckon  the  anomalous  act  illegal  or  rebellious.  lo 
reality,  it  is  onlpr  the  source  of  earthly  law,  the 
nation,  pronouncmg  the  law  without  the  interven* 
tion  of  the  subordinate  agents. 

I'his  will  help  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  a 
miracle.  What  we  call  laws  are  simply  the  sub- 
ordinate expressions  of  a  wilL  There  must  be  a 
will  before  there  can  be  a  law.  Certain  antecedents 
are  followed  by  certain  consequents.  When  we 
see  this  succession,  we  are  satisfied,  and  call  it 
natural.  But  there  are  emergencies  in  which  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  will  to  assert  itself,  and 
become  not  the  mediate  but  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent to  the  consequent.  No  suiiordinate  agent 
interposes ;  simphr  the  first  cause  comes  in  contact 
with  a  result  The  audible  expression  of  will  is 
followed  immediately  by  something  which  is 
generally  preceded  by  some  lower  antecedent, 
which  we  call  a  cause.  In  this  case  you  will 
observe  there  has  been  no  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  nature;  there  has  only  been  an  immediate 
connection  between  the  first  cause  and  the  last 
result.  A  miracle  is  the  manifestation  to  man  ol 
the  voluntariness  of  power. 

^Robertson^  r8i6*l853. 

(3533*)  An  otgan  is  a  certain  instrument  curiously 
framed  or  adjusted  in  its  parts,  and  prepared  to 
yield  itself  to  any  force  which  touches  the  keys. 
An  animal  runs  back  and  forth  across  the  key- 
board, and  produces  a  jarring,  disagreeable  jumble 
of  sounds.  Thereupon  he  begins  to  reason,  and 
convinces  himself  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment to  make  such  sounds,  and  no  other.  But  a 
skilful  player  comes  to  the  instrument,  as  a  higher 
presence,  endowed  with  a  supernatural  sense  and 
skill.  lie  strikes  the  keys,  and  all  melodious  and 
heavenly  sounds  roll. out  upon  the  enchantiid  ain 
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Will  the  animal  now  go  on  to  reason  that  thb  is 
Impossible,  incredible,  because  it  violates  the  nature 
of  the  instrument,  and  Is  contrary  to  his  own 
experience  ?  Perhaps  he  may,  and  men  may  some* 
tiroes  not  be  wiser  than  he.  But  the  pUiyer  himself 
and  all  that  can  think  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
what  the  animal  cannot,  will  have  no  doubt  that 
the  music  is  made  by  the  same  laws  that  made  the 
jargon.  Just  so  Christ,  to  whose  will  or  touph 
our  mundane  system  is  as  pliant  as  to  ours,  may  be 
able  to  execute  results  through  its  very  laws  sub- 
ordinated to  Him,  which  to  us  are  impossible. 
Nay,  it  would  be  itself  a  contradiction  of  all  order 
and  fit  relation  if  He  could  not.  To  suppose  that 
a  being  out  of  humanity  will  be  shut  up  within  all 
the  limitations  of  humanity  is  incredible  and  con- 
trary to  reason.  The  very  laws  of  nature  them- 
selves, having  Him  present  to  them  as  a  new  a^ent 
and  higher  first  term,  would  require  the  develop- 
ment of  new  consequences  and  incidents  in  the 
nature  of  wonders.  Being  a  miracle  Himself,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  if  He  did  not 
work  miracles.  — SushnelL 

(3554-)  ^c  should  term  the  miracle  not  the  in- 
action of  a  law,  but  behold  xsx  it  the  lower  law 
neutralised,  and  for  the  time  put  out  of  working  by 
a  higlier;  and  of  this  abundant  analogous  ex- 
amples are  evermore  going  forward  before  our  eyes. 
Continually  we  behold  in  the  woild  around  us  lower 
laws  held  in  restraint  by  higher,  mechanic  by 
dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by  moral ;  yet 
we  say  not,  when  the  lower  thus  gives  place  in 
£svottr  of  the  higher,  that  there  was  any  violation 
of  law,  or  that  anything  contrary  to  nature  came  to 
pass ;  rather  we  acknowledge  tjie  law  of  a  greater 
freedom  swallowing  up  the  kw  of  a  lesser. 

Thus,  when  I  lift  my  arm,  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  not,  as  far  as  my  arm  is  concerned,  denied  or 
annihilated  ;  it  exists  as  mudi  as  ever,  but  is  held 
In  suspense  by  the  higher  law  of  mv  will. 

The  chemical  laws  which  would  bring  about 
decay  in  animal  substances  still  subsist,  even  when 
they  are  checked  and  hindered  by  the  salt  which 
keeps  those  substances  from  corruption. 

The  law  of  sin  in  a  regenerate  man  is  held  in 
continual  check  by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  ;  yet 
It  is  in  his  members  still,  not  indeed  working,  for  a 
mightier  law  has  stepped  in  and  now  holds  it  in 
abeyance,  but  still  there,  and  ready  to  work,  did 
that  higher  law  cease  from  its  more  efiectual 
operation. 

What  in  each  of  these  cases  is  wrought  may  be 
aeainst  one  particular  law,  that  law  being  contem- 
plated in  its  isolation,  and  rent  away  from  the  complex 
of  laws,  whereof  it  forms  only  a  part.  But  no  law 
does  thus  stand  alone,  and  it  is  not  against,  but 
rather  in  entire  harmony  with,  the  system  of  laws  ; 
for  the  law  of  those  laws  is,  that  where  powers 
come  into  conflict,  the  weaker  shall  give  place  to 
the  stronger,  the  lower  to  the  higher* 

^TrencK 

(3.)  Sitpemaiural  mm  tf  nahtraiiaw are nHtJkir 
imimcavabU  nor  ran* 

(3535*)  What  is  implied  in  a  miraculous  dis- 
pensation ?  I  will  not  pause  to  attempt  what  has 
been  so  often  attempted,  the  definition  of  a  miracle. 
I  will  not  in  the  meantime  inquire,  whether  the 
speaking  of  it  as  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws 
«  nature  by  the  direct  interposition  of  God,  be  a 


strictly  aocnrate  mode  of  expression  or  not  %  I  will 
merely  say,  that  to  me  it  appears  inaccurate.  I  do 
not  conceive  that  suspension  of  an  otherwise  me- 
vitable  operation  of  one  power  or  law  in  the  universe 
by  the  control  of  a  higher  power,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  miraculous.  The  law  of  gravitation,  tor  ex* 
ampler  is  not  truly  to  be  regarded  as  superseded, 
beoiuse  a  man  places  his  hand  under  a  heavy  body 
that  is  about  to  fall,  and  by  the  voluntary  control 
that  he  has  over  his  muscles  prevents  the  l|iw  of 
gravitation  from  operating  that  particular  effects 
Now,  believing  that  the  power  of^  God  is  not  only 
everywhere  present,  but  everywhere  in  action,.!)^ 
lieving  that  the  action  of  all  subordinate  laws  it 
ultimately  the  action  of  this  highest  law,  I  believe 
that  the  operation  of  the  Divine  power  is  not  only 
everywhere  present,  but  that  its  presence  is  neces- 
sary to  the  Ultimate  operation  of  air  the  subordinate 
laws  or  powers;  and  therefore  I  do  not  regard 
those  powers  or  a  course  of  nature  as  (strictly 
speaking)  suspended,  because  that  power,  which  is 
both  present  and  necessarily  present,  shall  by  the 
direct  will  of  God  control  any  particular  effect  that 
those  laws  would  otherwise  have  operated. 

— ^.  7.  Seoit,  1866. 

(353<^-)  1*hc  OK»t  rigid  prevalence  of  law  an^ 
necessary  sequence  among  purely  material  pheno- 
mena may  be  admitted  without  apprehension  by 
the  firmest  believer  in  miracles,  so  Iccg  as  that 
sequence  is  so  interpreted  as  to  leave  room  for  a 
power  indispensable  to  all  moral  obligation  and 
to  all  religious  belief — the  power  of  free  will  la 
man. 

Deny  the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  man,  and 
neither  the  possibility  of  miracles,  nor  any  other 
question  of  religion  or  morality,  is  worth  contending 
about  Admit  the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  man» 
and  we  have  the  experience  of  a  power,  analogous, 
however  inferior,  to  that  which  is  suppos^  to 
operate  in  the  production  of  a  miracle,  and  forming 
the  basis  of  a  legitimate  argument  from  the  less  to 
the  greater.  In  the  will  of  man  we  have  the 
solitary  instance  of  as  Efficient  Cause  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  acting  amone  and  along  with 
the  physical  causes  of  the  material  world,  and  pro.- 
ducing  results  which  would  not  have  been  brought 
about  by  any  invariable  sequence  of  physical  causes 
left  to  their  own  action.  We  have  evidence,  also» 
of  an  elasticity,  so  to  speak,  in  the  constitution  o^ 
nature,  which  permits  the  influence  of  human  power 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  world  to  be  exercised  or 
suspended  at  will,  without  affecting  the  stability  of 
the  whole.  We  have  thus  a  precedent  for  allowing 
the  possibility  of  a  similar  interference  of  a  higher 
will  00  a  grander  scale,  provided  for  by  a  similar 
elasticity  of  th<;  matter  subjected  to  its  influence. 
Such  interferences,  whether  produced  by  human  or 
by  superhuman  will,  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
matter ;  Imt  neither  are  they  the  result  of  those 
laws.  They  are  tlie  work  oi  an  agent  who  is  in- 
dependent of  the  laws,  and  who,  therefore,  neither 
obeys  them  nor. disobeys  them.  If  a  man,  of  his 
own  free  will,  throws  a  stone  into  the  air,  the 
motion  of  the  stone,  as  f!0'>n  as  it  has  left  his  hand, 
is  determined  by  a  combination  of  purely  material 
laws ;  partly  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth ;  partly 
by  tlMB  resistance  of  the  air ;  partly  by  the  magm- 
tude  and  direction  of  the  force  by  which  it  wm 
thrown.  But  by  what  law  came  it  to  be  thrown  at 
all?    What  law  brought  about  the  .circumstance 
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ttircHigb  which  the  «foretiid  combinatlcm  of  materUd 
Mwt  CAtce  into  opetmiton  'on  thtt  fMuticuIar  oocir 
fion  and  in  tiiis  particular  manner?  The  law  of 
gravitation,  no  doubt,  remains  constant  and  an> 
broken,  whether  tike  stone  is  Ijring  on  the  ground 
or  moving  through  the  air ;  but  neither  the  law  of 
gravitation,  nor  idl  the  laws  of  matter  put  together, 
could  have  brought  about  this  particular  result 
without  the  interposition  of  the  free  will  of  the  man 
who  ^throws  the  stone.  Substitute  the  will  of  God 
for  the  will  of  man  J  and  the  argmnent,  which  in 
the  above  instance  b  limhcd  to  the  narrow  ftj)here 
within  which  man's  power  can  be  exercised,  be* 
comes  applicable  to  the  whole  extent  of  creatioa, 
and  to  all  the  phenomeaa  which  it  embraces. 


(3537-)  'Hie  |real  difficulty  beretofora 
tered,  in  establishing  the  faith  of  a  Mipematural 
agency,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  liave  made 
a  ghost  \A  it ;  discussing  it  as  if  it  were  a  marvel  of 
superstition,  and  no  definite  and  credible  reality. 
Whereas  it  will  appear,  as  we  confront  our  diffi- 
culty more  thoughtfully  and  take  its  full  force,  that 
the  moment  we  begin  to  conceive  ourselves  rightly, 
we  become  ourselves  supernatural  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  go  hunting  after  marvels,  apparitions, 
suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  find  the  supers 
natural :  it  meets  us  in  what  is  least  transcendent 
and  most  familiar,  even  In  ourselves.  In  ourselves 
we  discover  a  tier  of  existences  that  are  above 
nature^  and,  in  all  their  most  orderly  actions,  are 
doing  their  will  upon  it.  The  very  idea  of  our 
personality  is  that  of  a  being  not  under  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  a  being  supernatural.  This  one 
point  dearly  apprehended,  all  the  difficulties  of  our 
subject  are  at  once  relieved,  if  not  absolutely  and 
completely  removed. 

If  any  one  is  startled  or  shocked  by  what  appears 
to  be  the  extravagance  of  this  position,  let  him 
recur  to  our  definition,  viz.,  that  nature  is  ike  world 
pf  substance  whose  lows  are  Uws  of  ccmse  and  effect^ 
and  whose  events  transpire^  in  orderly  sneeessioft, 
tinder  those  iaws ;  the  supernaturai  is  that  ran^  of 
substance^  if  any  such  there  be^  that  acts  ufHm  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature  from  without  the 
chain,  producing  thus  results  that  by  mere  nature, 
C9uid  not  come  to  pass*  It  is  not  said,  be  it  observed, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  supernatural  implies 
a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,  a  causing  them, 
for  the  time,  not  to  be — that,  perhaps,  is  never 
done — it  is  only  said  that  we,  as  powers  not  in  the 
line  of  cause  and  efiect,  can  set  the  causes  in  nature 
at  work,  in  new  combinations  otherwise  never 
occurring,  and  produce  by  our  action  upon  nature 
results  which  she,  as  nature,  could  never  produce 
by  her  own  internal  acting. 

Illustrations  are  at  hand  without  number.  Thus 
nature,  for  example,  never  made  a  pistol,  or  gun- 
powder, or  pulled  a  trigger ;  all  which  being  done, 
or  procured  to  be  done,  by  the  criminal  in  his  act 
of  murder,  he  Is  hung  for  what  is  rightly  called  his 
unnatural  deed.  So  of  things  not  criminal ;  nature 
never  built  a  house  or  modelled  a  ship,  or  fitted  a 
coat,  or  invea(ed  a  steam-engine,  or  wrote  a  book, 
or  framed  a  constitution.  These  are  all  events  that 
spring  out  of  human  liberty,  acting  in  and  upon  the 
lealm  of  cause  and  effect,  to  produce  results  and 
combinations,  which  mere  cause  and  effect  could 
not ;  and  at  some  point  of  the  process  in  each,  we 
shall  be  <'ound  coming  down  upon  nature,  by  an  j 


act  of  s(tvefeignty  just  as  peremptory  and  mymteiloK 
as  that  which  is  discovered  in  a  miracle,  only  that 
a  miracle  is  a  similar  coming  down  upon  it  from 
another  and  higher  being,  and  not  from  ourselvea. 
Thus,  for  example  in  the  firing  of  a  pistol,  we  find 
materials  brought  together  and  compounded  foi 
making  an  explosive  gas,  an  arrangement  prepared 
Co  strike  a  fire  into  the  substance  compoumlcMi,  an 
arm  pulled  back  to  strike  the  fire,   muscles  con* 
trected  to  pull  back  the  arm,  a  nervous  telegraph 
running  down  from  the  brain,  by  whk:h  some  order 
has  been  sent  to  contract  the  muscles;  and  then 
having  come  to  the  end  of  the  chain  of  natural 
causes,  the  jury  ask,  who  sent  the  mandate  down 
upon  the  nervous  tel^rapb,  ordering  the  said  con« 
traction  ?    And  having  ibund,  as  their  tme  answer, 
that  the  arraigned  criminal  did  it,  they  offer  this  as 
their  verdict,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  verdict  he 
is  hung.     He  had,  in  other  words,  a  power  to  set 
in  order  a  line  of  causes  and  effects,  existing  ele* 
mentally  in  nature,  and  then,  by  a  sentence  of  his 
will,  to  start  the  line,  doing  his  unnatural  deed  ot 
muider.     If  it  be  inquir^   how  he  was  able  to 
command  the  nervous  telegraph  in  this  manner, 
we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than  we  can  sliow   the 
manner  of  a  miracle.    The  same  is  true  in  regard 
Co  all  our  most  common  actions.     If  one  simply 
lifts  a  weight,  overcoming,  thus  far,  the  great  law 
of  gravity,  we  may  trace  the  act  back  in  the  same 
way ;  and  if  we  do  it  we  shall  come  at  last  to  the 
man  acting  in  his  personal  arbitrament,  and  shall 
find  him  sending  down  his  mandate  to  the  arm, 
summoning  its  contractions  and    sentencing    the 
weight  to  rise, — in  which,  as  we  perceive,  he  has 
just  so  much  of  power  given  him  to  vary  the  inci- 
dents* and  actings  «of  nature  as  determined  by  her 
own  laws — so  much,  that  is,  of  power  supematuraL 
Finding  now  in  this  manner  that  we  ourselves 
are  supernatural    creatures,   and    that  the  supers 
natural,   instead  of  being  some    distant,  ghostly 
affair,  is  similar  to  us  as  our  own  most  £miliar 
action  \  also,  that  nature,  as  a  realm  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  made  to  be  acted  on  from  without  by  us 
and  all  moral  beings — thus  to  be  the  environment 
of  our  life,   the  instrument  of  our  activity,   the 
medium  of  our  right  or  wrong  doing  toward  each 
other,  and  so  the  school  of  our  trial — a  further 
question  rises,  viz.,  what  will  we  think   of  God^s 
relations  to  nature?    If  it  be  nothing  incredible 
that  we  should  act  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
in  nature,  is  it  more  incredible  that  God  should 
thus  act?    Strange  as  it   may  seem,   this   is  the 
grand  offence  ot  supematuralism,    the  supposing 
that  God  can  act  on  nature  from  without ;  on  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature  from  without  the 
chain  of  connection,  by  which  natural  causes  are 
propagated^xactly  that  which  we  ourselves  are 
doing  as  the  most  familiar  thing  in  our  lives  I     It 
involves,  too,  as  we  can  see  at  a  glance,  no  disrup- 
tion by  us  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  only  a  new 
combination  of  its  elements  and  forces,  and'  need 
not  any  more  involve  such  a  disruption  by  Him, 
Nor  can  any  one  show  that  a  miracle  of  Christ  (the 
raising,  for  example,  of  Lazarus)  involves  anything 
more  than  thai  nature  is  prepared  to  be  acted  on 
by  a  divine  power^  just  as  it  is  to  be  acted  on  by  a 
human  in  the  making  of  gunpowder,  or  the  making 
and  charging  of  a  firearm.    For  though  there  seems 
to  be  an  immense  difference  in  the  g:ade  of  the 
results  accomplished,  it  is  only  a  difierenoe  which 
ought  to  appear  regarding  the  grade  of  the   two 
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I^eents  bj  whom  they  are  wrought.  How  differeat 
the  power  of  two  men,  creatures  though  they  be  of 
the  same  order ;  a  Newton,  for  example,  a  Watt« 
a  Fulton,  and  some  wild  Patagonian  or  stunted 
Esquimaux.  So,  if  there  be  angels,  serapliim, 
thrones,  dominions,  all  in  ascending  scales  of  en- 
dowment aboYe  one  another,  they  will,  of  course, 
have  powers  supernatural,  or  capacities  to  act  on 
the  lines  of  causes  in  nature  that  correspond  with 
their  natural  quantity  and  degree.  What  wonder 
then  is  it,  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  He 
reveals  a  power  over  nature  appropriate  to  the  scale 
of  His  being  and  the  inherent  supremacy  of  His. 
divine  person  ?  —-Bushntil. 

(353S)  "^c  advocates  of  revelation  do  not  deny 
the  r^larity  and  constancy  of  natural  laws.  We 
do  not  impeach  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  these 
laws.  We  do  not  say  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Creator  to  modify  their  action  in  order  to  secure 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  established.  The  uni- 
form connection  between  antecedent  and  con- 
•e<)uent  is  a  postulate  both  of  Revelation  and 
Saence.  If  the  connection  were  irregular  and  un- 
certain, there  could  be  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  material  world  —  nor  could  any  miraculous 
evidence  be  given  for  the  divine  commission  of  an 
inspired  prophet ;  the  whole  force  of  the'aigument 
from  miracles  rests  on  the  constancy  of  the  Taws  of 
nature  ;  only  a  supernatural  power  can  account  for 
miraculous  phenomena.  But  whether  it  is  possible 
or  probable  that  miracles  should  be  wrought  to 
anthenticate  a  direct  communication  from  God,  is  a 
qnastion  on  which  physical  science  has  absolutely 
Ho  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  She  cannot 
presume  to  limit  the  power  of  God ;  she  cannot 
fonn  any  judgment  as  to  the '  probability  of  His 
making  a  supernatural  revelation  of  Himself  toman, 
or  as  to  the  means  He  will  select  to  prove  that  the 
revelation  really  comes  from  Him.  That  a  power 
higher  than  natural  law  can  manifest  itself  in  the 
very  provmces  which  beloiu;  to  physical  science  is 
an  obvious  fact  Account  for  the  elevation  of  my 
hand.  Physiology  will  reply  by  describing  tlie 
stilicture  of"^  my  arm,  the  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  influence  of  the  motor-nerves. 
This  is  the  region  of  law.  But  the  movement  of 
the  hand  is  not  accounted  for  yet,  behind  these 
physiological  phenomena  there  is  another  power, 
my  supernatural  will.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that 
the  action  of  my  will  was  but  the  necessary  result 
of  the  motives  which  influenced  me  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  power  of  choosing  by  what  motive 
I  will  be  determined.  Trace  back  the  chain  of 
natural  antecedents  and  consequents  as  elaborately 
as  you  will,  and  you  will  reach  at  last  a  force  which 
b  above  nature,  in  attempting  to  explain  so  simple 
a  phenomenon  as  the  elevation  of  a  human  hand, 
nor  can  any  explanation  be  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  supernatural  volition  is  translated  into 
the  region  of  physical  law.  Take  the  Bible  lying 
on  this  desk,  why  do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  human  thought  and  skill  ?  Simply  be- 
cause there  are  no  natural  laws  which,  left  to  their 
own  uncontrolled  and  unguided  action,  would  pro- 
duce a  substance  like  paper,  or  impress  on  it  the 
printed  characters  which  represent  human  language, 
or  bind  the  loose  sheets  into  a  volume.  It  is  not  a 
natural  production  at  all ;  it  is  the  creation  of  a 
tttpematuial  will  employing  natural  substances  and 


natural  laws  to  eflfect  its  purpose.  What  is  miraoi- 
lous  differs  from  what  is  artificial  simply  in  this— 
that  in  the  one,  effects  are  produced  which  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  will  of  man  | 
and  in  the  other,  effects  are  produced  which  can  b^ 
accounted  for  only  by  the  action  of  the  will  of  God. 

^R.  py.  DaU. 

6.  Tliair  design. 

(3539*)  The  glory  of  Christ  did  vixA  begin  with 
the  miracle  wrought  -  in  Cana ;  the  miracle  only 
manifested  it  For  thirty  years  the  wonder-working 
power  had  been  in  Him.  It  was  not  diviner  power 
when  it  broke  forth  into  visible  manifestation,  than 
it  had  been  when  it  was  unsuspected  and  unseen* 
It  had  been  exercised  up  to  tnis  time  in  common 
acts  of  youthful  life  ;  obedience  to  His  mother,  love 
to  His  brethren.  Well,  it  was  just  as  divine  in 
those  simple,  daily  acts,  as  when  it  showed  itself  in 
a  way  startling  and  wonderful.  It  was  lust  aa 
much  the  life  uf  God  on  earth  when  He  did  an  act 
of  ordinary  human  love  or  human  duty,  as  when 
He  did  an  extraordinary  act,  such  as  turning  water 
into  wine.  God  was  as  much,  nay  more,  in  the 
daily  life  and  love  of  Christ,  than  He  was  in  Christ'f 
miracles.  The  miracle  only  made  the  hidden  gloiy 
visible.  The  extraordinary  only  proved  that  the 
ordinary  was  Divine.*  That  was  the  very  object  of 
the  miracle.  It  was  done  to  manifest  forth  His 
gloiy.  And  if,  instead  of  rousing  men  to  see  the 
real  glory  of  Christ  in  His  other  life,  the  miracle 
merely  fastened  men's  attention  on  itself,  and  made 
them  think  that  the  only  Glory  which  is  Divine  is  to 
be  foimd  in  what  is  wonderful  and  uncommon,  then 
the  whole  intention  of  the  miracle  was  lost 

X^t  us  make  this  more  plain  by  an  illustration. 
To  the  wise  mail,  the  lightnine  only  manifests  the 
electric  force  which  is  eveiywhere,  and  which  for 
one  moment  has  become  visible.  As  often  as  ha 
sees  it,  it  reminds  hiin  that  the  lightning  slumbers 
invisibly  in  the  dew-drop,  and  in  the  mist,  and  in 
the  cloud,  and  binds  together  every  atom  of  the 
water  that  he  uses  in  daily  life.  But  to  the  vulgar 
mind  the  lightning  is  something  unique,  a  some- 
thing which  has  no  existence  but  when  it  appears. 
There  is  a  fearful  ^lory  in  the  lightning  because  he 
sees  it  But  there  is  no  startling  glory  and  nothing 
fearful  in  the  drop  of  dew,  because  he  does  not 
Vnovi,  what  the  lliinker  knows,  that  the  Bash  is 
there  in  all  its  terrors.  So,  in  the  same  way,  to  the 
half  believer  a  miracle  is  the  one  solitary  evidence 
of  God.  Without  it  he  could  have  no  certainty  of 
God*s  existence. 

But  to  the  true  disciple  a  miracle  only  manifests 
the  Power  and  Love  which  are  silently  at  work 
everywhere,  as  truly  and  as  really  in  the  slow  work 
of  the  cure  of  the  insane,  as  in  the  sudden  expulsion 
of  the  legion  from  the  demoniac— as  divinely  in 
the  gift  of  daily  bread,  as  in  the  miraculous  multi- 
plication of  the  loaves.  God's  glory  is  at  work  in 
the  growth  of  the  vine  and  the  ripening  of  the 
grape,  and  the  process  by  which  grape-juice  passes 
mto  wine.  It  u  not  ptcre  glorv,  but  only  glory 
more  manifested^  when  water  at  His  bidding  passes 
at  once  into  wine.  And  be  sure  that  if  you  do  not 
feel,  as  David  felt,  God*s  presence  in  the  annual 
miracle,  that  it  is  6W,  which  in  the  vintage  of  every 
year  causeth  wine  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man* 
the  sudden  miracle  at  Capernaum  would  ntit  have 
given  you  conviction  of  His  presence.  *'  If  you 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  you 
be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.** 
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Ifflrades  have  only  done  their  work  when  they 
teach  us  the  glory  and  the  awfulness  that  surround 
CNir  common  hfe.  In  a  miracle»  God  for  one  moment 
shows  Himself,  that  we  may  remember  it  b  He 
that  is  at  work  when  no  miracle  is  seen. 

— /:  W.  Robertson^  1816-1853. 

(3540.)  A  miracle  is  fay  its  Tery  definition  an 
exceptional  case;  if  you  could  imagine  miracle 
established  inio  law,  it  would  be  miracle  no  longer. 
And  it  is  a  fact,  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
human  thought,  that  it  is  exceptional  cases  that 
draw  the  attention  of  mankind  to  general  laws. 
For  example,  those  observations  by  which  philo- 
sophers were  first  led  to  think  of  electricity  as  a 
principle  pervading  a  certain  region  of  the  material 
world,  were  not  instances  of  its  normal  condition, 
In  which  it  exists,  binding  all  matter  together.  It 
is  not  while  electricity  subsists  in  the  form  of 
chemical  affinity,  the  acting  principle  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  elementary  principles  of  matter, 
that  the  attention  of  men  is  forced  towards  it :  it  is 
when  it  comes  out  as  the  spark  from  the  electrical 
machine,  or  from  the  terrible  thunder-cloud,  that 
we  are  led  to  consider  what  this  mysterious  agency 
may  be.  And  from  these  isolated  cases  we  follow 
it  on,  we  trace  it  to  its  lurking  places,  as  it  were, 
and  ultimately  find  that  it  is  a  grand  pervading 
universal  law  of  the  physical  world.  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  subject  of  illustration  is  lowered  by 
such  a  comparison  as  this.  At  all  events,  it  may 
assist  towards  intelligibility  when  I  say  that  a 
miracle  is  an  exceptional  case,  in  like  manner  of 
the  Divine  procedure,  introduced  for  the  express 

Eurpose  of  calling  man's  attention  to  a  permanent 
iw  of  the  Divine  procedure.  And  tne  Jewish 
theocracy  was  a  case  in  which  God  held  a  nation 
together  by  miracle,  for  the  sake  of  calling  man's 
attention  to  the  abiding  laws  by  which  God,  as  the 
Creator  of  mankind,  holds  nations  together  in  the 
proportion  as  these  laws  are  observed. 

— ^.  7.  ScotU  1866. 

(3541.)  The  Bible  reveals  to  us  the  spiritual 
source  of  the  physical  world  :  shows  to  us  that  the 
supernatural  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  constitution 
of  nature,  but  is  the  eternal  source  of  it.  The 
miracles  of  the  Bible  are  not  only  emblems  of  power 
in  the  spiritual  world,  but  also  exponents  of  the 
miracles  of  nature,  experiments,  as  it  were,  made 
by  the  Great  Teacher  in  person,  on  a  small  scale 
and  within  a  limited  time,  to  illustrate  to  mankind 
the  phenomena  that  are  taking  place  over  longer 
periods  throughout  the  universe.  All  creation  is  a 
standing  wonder,  but  it  needs  other  wonders  to 
reveal  it  to  our  careless  eyes  and  insensible  hearts. 
It  needs  the  sudden  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  at  Capernaum  to  explain  to  tis  the 
mystery  of  the  harvest  of  the  land  and  the  sea.  It 
needs  the  miracle  of  Cana  to  show  to  us  who  it  b 
that  b  gradually  converting  water  into  wine  in 
every  vineyard.  It  needs  the  virtue  flowing  from 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment  at  the  touch  of  faiih, 
to  disclose  to  us  the  source  and  the  meaning  of  the 
medicinal  virtue  stored  up,  for  bodies  blighted  by 
the  curse,  in  many  a  soothing  anodyne  and  many  a 
healing  balm.  It  needs  the  destruction  of  the  walb 
of  Jericho  by  the  trumpet  blast  to  convince  us  that 
the  seen  is  governed  by  the  unseen,  that  the  moun- 
tain must  yield  t6  the  action  of  cold  and  heat,  and 
the  stable  roCk  and  missive  castle  iu  the  course  of 


years  be  withered  awav  and  dismantled  stone  faf 
stone  by  the  subtle  and  invbible  forces  of  the  air. 
It  needs  the  calming  of  the  stormy  waters  of 
Gennesaret  to  satbfy  us  that  the  powers  of  nature 
which  seem  so  arbitrary,  so  destructive,  so  purely 
physical,  are  held  in  leash  by  Him  who  mamtains 
the  constant  beneficent  circulation  of  the  elements. 
The  philosophy  of  miracles  is,  therefore,  just  the  reve- 
lation of  the  living  God,  as  the  God  of  nature ;  the . 
revelation  of  God,  not  as  violating,  but  as  maintain- 
ing the  order  of  Hb  world :  a  revelation  sudden 
and  startling,  to  show  to  us  what  could  not  be 
shown  so  effectually  in  any  other  way,  what  *'  Hu 
hand  b  daily  doing  for  the  beautifying  and  glorify- 
ing of  the  earth  and  of  life."  As  Mr.  Westcott 
says,  in  his  thoughtful  work  on  Miracles,  *'The 
order  of  the  universe  has  a  spiritual  rooL  The 
purpose  of  love  which  changes  is  also  the  purpose 
of  love  which  directs  it.  He  who  can  bind  and 
loose  the  forces  of  nature  has  thus  revealed  the 
eternal  purpose  in  which  they  originate." 

— MctcmilloM. 

(3542.)  Wlien  God  had  some  new  tidings  to  tell 
to  the  world,  which  they  could  not  have  found  out 
by  their  own  sense  and  wit.  He  gave  to  the  men 
whom  He  sent  with  the  message  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  The  miracles  were  a  sort  of 
bell,  which  they  rung  in  the  ears  of  their  genera- 
tion, that  people  might  Ibten  to  what  they  had  to 
say,  and  believe  that  it  came  from*  Heaven.  Thus 
when  God  sent  Moses  upon  an  errand  to  the  Israel- 
ites, in  order  that  the  Israelites  might  attend  to 
what  he  said,  God  gave  him  the  power  of  working 
all  manner  of  wonders.  '^Gctdbum^ 

(3543-)  The  miracles  of  Chrbt  have  been  very 
much  perverted  by  discussions,  and  by  not  being 
looked  at  along  the  line  in  which  they  were  meant 
to  play.  They  were  simply  charities.  l*hey  were, 
to  be  sure,  alleged  to  have  a  certain  influence  among 
an  abject  and  superstitious-minded  people,  but 
Christ  Himself  undervalued  them  as  moral  evi- 
dence. They  were  alternative,  as  evidence.  "If 
you  will  not  believe  Me  for  My  own  sake,"  He 
says,  "believe  Me  for  My  works'  sake."  He  held 
that  the  radiant  presentation  of  a  divine  nature 
ought  to  cany  its  own  evidence;  that  when  He 
appeared  in  speech,  in  conduct,  in  affluent  affection^ 
He  was  Himself  Hb  own  best  evidence ;  and  yet, 
if  they,  by  reason  of  obtuseness,  could  not  believe 
in  Him  otherwise.  He  called  upon  them  to  believe 
in  Him  for  the  sake  of  His  miracles.  That  would 
be  better  than  nothing.  But  He  discouraged  and 
dissuaded  men  from  seeking  after  miracles  or  signs. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  were,  almost  all  of  themt 
mere  acts  of  benevolence.  He  was  poor  ;  He  had 
neither  money  nor  raiment  to  give ;  and  yet  there 
was  suffering  around  about  Him,  and  He  relieved 
it.  ^Beecher, 

6.  tTkidar  irbat  ooodltioni  th^y  are  autlunl- 
toUve. 

(3544.)  We  have  the  highest  possible  authority, 
thai  of  Scripture  itself,  to  justify  us  in  putting  ihe 
question :  whether  miracles  can,  of  inemselvesi 
work  a  true  conviction  in  the  mind?  There  are 
spiritual  truths  which  must  derive  their  evidence 
from  within,  which  whoever  rejects,  '*  neither  will 
he  believe  though  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the 
dead "  to  confirm  them.  And  under  the  Mosaicf 
law,  a  miracle  in  attestation  of  a  fidse  doctriot 
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•nbjected  the  miracle-worker  to  death :  whether 
really  or  only  seemingly  supernatural,  making  no 
difference  in  the  present  argument,  its  power  of 
convincing,  whatever  that  power  may  be,  whether 

great  or  small,  depending  on  the  fulness  of  the 
elief  in  its  miraculous  nature.  Est  qidkus  esse 
videtur.  Or  rather,  that  I  may  express  the  same 
position  in  a  form  less  likely  to  offend,  is  not  a 
tme  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  truth,  is  not 
*'the  creating  of  a  new  heart,"  which  collects  the 
energies  of  a  man's  being  in  the  focus  of  the  con- 
icience,  the  one  essential  miracle,  the  same  and  of 
the  same  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  to  the 
learned,  which  no  superior  skill  can  counterfeit, 
human  or  demoniacal  ?  Is  it  not  emphatically  that 
leading  of  the  Father,  without  which  no  man  can 
come  to  Christ?  Is  it  not  that  implication  of 
doctrine  in  the  miracle,  and  of  miracle  in  the 
doctrine,  which  is  the  bridge  of  communication 
between  the  senses  and  the  soul?  That  predispos- 
ing warmth  that  renders  the  understanding  suscep* 
tible  of  the  specific  impression  from  the  historic, 
and  from  all  other  outward  seals  of  testimony? 
Is  not  this  the  one  infallible  criterion  of  miracles, 
by  which  a  man  can  know  whether  they  be  of  God  ? 
The  abhorrence  in  which  the  most  savage  or 
barbarous  tribes  hold  witchcraft,  in  which,  how- 
ever, their  belief  is  so  intense  as  even  to  control 
the  springs  of  life, — is  not  this  abhorrence  of  witch- 
craft, and  so  full  a  conviction  of  its  reality,  a  proof 
how  little  of  divine,  how  little  fitting  to  our  nature, 
a  miracle  is  when  insulated  from  spiritual  truths, 
and  disconnected  from  religion  as  its  end  ? 

:>;  T,  Coleridge^  1772-18^ 


(3545*)  1*he  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  lies  has  its 
wonders  no  less  than  the  kingdom  of  truth,  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  miracles 
tannot  be  appealed  to  absolutely  and  simply,  in 
proof  of  the  doctrine  which  the  worker  of  them 
proclaims ;  and  God's  Word  expressly  declares  tlie 
tame  (Deut.  xiiL  1-5).  A  miracle  does  not  prove 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  divine  mission  of  him 
that  brings  it  to  pass.  That  which  alone  it  claims 
for  him  at  the  first  is  a  right  to  be  listened  to  :  it  puts 
him  in  the  alternative  ofbeing  from  heaven  or  from 
hell.  The  doctrine  must  first  commend  itself  to 
the  conscience  as  being  good^  and  only  then  can 
the  miracle  seal  it  as  divuie,  — Trench* 

7.  Tbelr  ilgiiifloanot  ihoiild  IM  pondered. 

(3546O  Often  some  one  sees  fair  characters 
written,  then  praises  he  the  writer  and  the  char- 
acters, but  knows  not  what  they  mean.  He  who 
understands  the  art  of  writing  praises  its  fairness, 
and  reads  the  characters,  and  comprehends  their 
meaning.  In  one  way  we  look  at  a  picture,  and  in 
ODother  at  character.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
ibr  a  picture  than  that  you  see  and  praise  it ;  but  it 
it  not  enough  to  look  at  characters,  without  at  the 
tame  time  reading  them,  and  understanding  their 
signification.  So  also  it  it  with  regard  to  the 
miracle.  ^^JElfrk^  1091. 

Cl547*)  As  a  boy  that  cannot  write  at  all  looks 
with  womler  and  admiration  upon  the  performance 
of  a  writing  master,  who  without  thought  can  form 
the  letters  and  sentences  so  as  to  make  the  page 
look  like  engraving,  while  the  master  himself  liai 
no  idea  that  he  is  doing  anything  extraordinary ; 
•o  men  looked  with  wcoder  and  admiiation  upon 


the  miracles  of  Christ,  by  which  He  fed  the  maltl-' 
tude,  turned  water  into  wine,  healed  the  sick,  catt 
out  devils,  brought  the  dead  from  their  shadowy 
land,  and  evoked  victory  out  of  defeat,  while  Christ 
Himself  did  not  r^gurd  these  things  as  of  veiy 
great  importance.  They  were  merely  the  authen- 
tication of  His  divinity.  The  real  thing  for  whicii 
He  came  was  that  which  lay  beyond  this.  Hit 
errand  was  to  bring  upon  the  human  soul  a  deant* 
ing  power,  an  inspiring  power,  a  formative  power. 
He  was  to  set  us  tree  from  sin,  inspire  in  us  a  long- 
ing for  purity,  and  form  our  character  on  that 
basis.  Accordingly,  Christ  is  presented  mainly  in 
the  New  Testament,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  Hit 
relations  to  the  soul  of  man.  Even  when  He  it 
compared  with  His  Father,  it  is  always  as  a  means 
of  exhibiting  with  greater  power  Hb  curative 
relation  to  the  human  soul.  ^Beecfur. 

%.  Their  eettation. 

(354S-)  "Why,"  say  you,  "do  not  those  thingt 
take  place  now  ?  "  Because  they  would  not  move 
unless  they  were  wonderful,  and  if  they  were 
usual,  they  would  not  be  wonderful.* 

For  the  interchanges  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
settled  order  of  things  in  heaven,  the  revolution  of 

{rears  divided  into  four  parts,  the  fall  and  return  of 
eaves  to  trees,  the  boundless  power  of  seeds,  the 
beauty  of  light,  the  varieties  of  colours,  sounds, 
tastes,  scents,  let  there  be  some  one  who  shall  see 
and  perceive  them  for  the  first  time,  and  yet  such 
an  one  as  we  may  converite  with ;  he  is  stupefied 
and  overwhelmed  with  miracles :  but  we  contemn 
ail  these,  not  because  they  are  easy  to  understand^ 
— for  what  more  obscure  than  the  causes  of  theses  ?-^ 
but  surely  because  they  constantly  meet  our  senses* 
Therefore  they  were  done  at  a  very  suitable 
time,  in  order  that,  by  these  a  multitude  of  believert 
having  been  gathered  together  and  spread  abroad^ 
authority  might  be  turned  with  effect  upon  habits. 

•-'Augusiine,  353-4^ 

(3549.)  But  why  did  not  Christ  continue  thit 
communication  of^the  Holy  Ghost  to  His  churches 
still,  seeing  our  unbelief  is  strong,  and  we  have  still 
need  of  such  help  as  well  as  they  ? 

Answer  I.  We  have  the  full  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  given  then,  that  seal 
that  was  then  set  to  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
Scriptures  stands  there  still.  When  Christ  hath 
fully  proved  to  the  world  the  truth  of  His  mediator- 
ship,  office,  and  doctrine,  must  He  still  continue 
the  same  actions?  Is  it  not  enough  that  He  sealed 
it  up  once,  but  must  He  set  a  new  seal  for  every 
man  that  requireth  it  in  every  age?  Then  miracles 
would  be  no  miracles.  Must  your  landlord  seal 
your  lease  anew  every  time  you  will  causelessly 
question  his  former  seal  ? 

Then,  if  Christ  had  done  miracles  among  a  thou- 
sand,  every  man  that  was  not  present  should  come 
and  say,  **  Do  the  like  before  me  also,  or  I  will  not 
believe."    Will  you  put  God  to  this,  that  either  He 

*  Id  his  "  Retnctinncs,*'  b.  L  c.  14, 5,  Angiutine  makes  tlie 
following  statement  in  regard  to  this  passage  : — "  In  another 
place,  where  1  had  made  mention  of  the  miracles  which  ouff 
Lord  did  while  He  was  here  in  the  flesh,  I  added,  saying 
*  Why,'  say  you,  *do  not  those  things  take  place  now?'  and  i 
answered,  "Because  they  would  not  move  unless  they  were 
wonderful,  and  if  they  were  usual,  they  would  not  be  wonder- 
fiU.'  But  this  1  said  because  not  so  gieat  miracles,  nor  all, 
take  p  ace  now,  ««/  b«catt9g  Hurt  art  m»mi  wronfkt 
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nut  work  oonttant  miracles  in  evcrj  age,  uid 
before  every  man,  or  elae  He  must  nol  be  beiie\^  ? 
V^hat,  if  all  Christ's  works  had  been  done  at 
London,  and  we  had  not  seen  them  here  in  the 
country,  or  what,  if  all  this  town  had  seen  them 
except  one  man,  should  no  man  believe  them  but 
he  that  did  see  them  ?  Should  no  man  believe  that 
there  hath  been  any  wars  and  fighting  in  £ngland, 
but  those  that  saw  the  battles?  Or  what,  if  these 
things  had  been  done  in  our  forefathers*  days, 
should  not  we  have  believed  them  except  they  had 
been  done  in  ours  ?  We  have  as  full  testimony  of 
Christ's  and  His  apostles'  true  works  as  we  can 
have  of  any  of  these.  ^^Baxter^  i6i5-i69i. 

(35 5<^)  Certain  it  is,  that  noiw  these  extraordinary 
nnd  miraculous  powers  are  ceased,  and  that  upon  as 
good  reason  as  at  first  they  began.  For  when  the 
spiritual  building  is  consummate,  and  not  only  the 
corner  stone  laid,  but  the  superstructure  also  finished, 
to  what  purpose  slionld  the  scaffolds  any  longer 
stand  ?  which  when  thcy.leave  off  to  contribute  to 
the  building,  can  i^rve  for  little  else  but  to  upbraid 
the  folly  of  the  builder.  Besides,  that  by  so  long  a 
continuance  miracle  would  almost  turn  into  nature, 
or  at  least  look  very  like  it ;  the  rarities  of  heaven 
would  grow  cheap  and  common,  and  (which  is 
▼ery  preposterous  to  conceive)  they  would  be 
miracles  without  a  wonder.  — Souths  1633-17 16. 

(3551.)  In  the  beginnings  of  the  world,  before 
the  moral  sense  became  developed,  it  was  useful  to 
met  upon  the  moral  sense  through  the  instrumentality 
of  miracles.  But  as  men's  moral  sense  grows,  and 
becomes  capable  of  appreciating  moral  evidence, 
miracles  cease; — as  the  nurse  in  the  household  is 
dispensed  witl|  when  the  chikl  is  grown  so  as  to  be 
«ble  to  take  care  of  itsel£  -^Bitcher* 

%.  TcSkf  of  tli0  demand  tlnil  mtrxflm  rtiooldbt 
r^ieated. 

(3552O  C<^  doctrine  once  attested  by  miracle  is 
Ibr  ever  to  be  believed.]  The  contrary  doctrine  of 
the  apostates  is  self-contradicting  and  absurd  ;  for, 
whereas,  they  pretend  that  tHey,  and  they  only,  are 
bound  to  believe  that  see  the  miracles;  by  this 
means,  they  leave  God  incapable  of  convincing  the 
world  by  miracles :  for  miracles  would  lose  their 
convincing  force,  and  be  as  no  miracles,  if  they 
were  common  to  all,  and  in  all  ages.  For  it  is  not 
so  much  the  power  that  is  manifest  in  that  work 
simply  considered,  that  proves  it  any  testimony  to 
the  doctrine,  or  that  would  convince;  but  it  is 
the  extraordinary  application  of  omnipotency  that 
sealeth  the  truth.  It  is  a  work  of  as  great  power 
to  cause  the  sun  to  move  as  to  stand  still,  or  the 
sea  to  keep  its  course  as  to  change  it,  or  the  living 
to  continue  in  life  as  for  the  dead  to  rise,  and  to 
.  give  eye-sight  at  birth  or  in  the  womb,  as  to  give  it 
twenty  years  after:  but  it  would  not  have  con- 
firmed Christ's  doctrine  so  much  if  Lazarus  had 
not  died,  as  if  he  be  raised  again ;  or  that  a  man  be 
bom  with  eyesight,  as  that  he  be  restored  to  it 
.  that  was  bom  blind ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Now, 
theise  men  would  have  every  man,  in  every  country 
and  age  in  the  world,  to  see  miracles,  or  else  not  to 
be  bound  to  believe ;  and  I  think,  on  the  same 
gound,  they  must  see  particular  miracles  for  the 
sealing  of  each  particular  truth  that  they  receive ; 
and,  then,  miracles  would  be  common,  and  so  lose 
their  force  and  be  as  none :  then^  every  inhdel 


would  say  ;  "  This  is  a  common  thing."  If  h  wen 
as  common  for  the  sun  to  stand  still  as  to  move,  or 
for  the  dead  to  be  raised  as  the  sick  to  be  healed 
or  a  child  to  be  bom,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
Ht  evidence  to  convince  these  unbelievers  of  the 
Christian  truth  ?  Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3553. )  Tlie  continuance  of  miracles  from  a^  to 
age  would  destroy  their  very  nature,  to  which  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  rare  and  extraordinary;  for 
wh.U  is  ordinary  and  frequent  we  are  apt  to  ascribe 
to  the  established  laws  of  nature,  however  wonder- 
ful it  be  in  itself.  For  example,  if  we  saw  the  dead 
bodies  rise  from  their  graves  as  often  as  we  see 
vegetables  spring  from  seed  rotten  in  the  earth,  we 
should  be  no  more  surprised  at  the  one  phenomenon 
tlian  we  are  at  the  other,  and  our  virtuosi  would  be 
equally  busy  to  assign  some  natural  cause  for  both. 

And  had  we  never  seen  the  sun  rise  until  this 
morning,  we  should  justly  have  accounted  it  as 
ereat  a  miracle  as  any  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  because  it  is  common,  we  neglect  it  as  a. thing 
of  course.  Indeed,  it  is  not  anything  in  the  event 
itself,  or  in  the  degree  of  power  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment,  that  renders  it  miraculous,  but  its 
being  uncommon,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ol 
things.  For  example,  the  generation  of  the  human 
body  is  not  in  itself  less  astonishing,  nor  does  it 
require  less  power,  than  its  resurrection ;  the  revo* 
lution  of  the  sun  in  its  regular  course  is  as  wonder- 
ful, and  as  much  requires  a  divine  power,  as  its 
standing  still  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  But  we  ac- 
knowledge a  miracle  in  one  case,  but  not  in  the 
other,  because  the  one  is  extraordinary  while  the  other 
frequently  occurs.  Hence  it  follows  tliat  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  miracles,  as  often  as  men  are 
pleased  to  plead  the  want  of  evidence  to  excuse 
their  infidelity,  would  destroy  their  very  nature; 
and  consequently,  to  demand  their  continuance  b 
to  demand  an  impossibility. 

But  suppose  that  man  should  be  indulged  in  this 
request,  it  would  not  probably  bring  them  to  be- 
lieve. If  they  are  unbelievers  now,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  evidence,  but  through  willul  blindness  and 
obstinacy ;  and  as  they  tliat  will  shut  their  eyes  can 
see  no  more  in  meridian  light  than  in  the  twilight^ 
so  they  that  reject  a  sufhciency  of  evidence  would 
also  resist  a  superlluity  of  it.  Thus  the  Jews,  who 
were  eye* witnesses  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  continued  invincible  infidels  still.  They 
had  always  some  trifling  cavil  ready  to  object  agaiaist 
the  brightest  evidence.  And  thus  our  modern  in- 
fidels would  no  doubt  evade  the  force  of  the  most 
miraculous  attestation  by  some  wretched  hypothesis 
or  other.  They  would  look  upon  miracles  either 
as  magical  productions  or  illusions  of  their  senses ; 
or  rather,  as  natural  and  necessary  events,  which 
they  would  indeed  have  some  reason  to  conclude,  if 
they  were  frequently  perloimed  before  their  eyes. 
Some  have  pretended  to  doubt  of  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  evidences 
thereof  upon  this  magnificent  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  must  God  be  always  creating  new  worlds 
before  these  obstinate  creatures  for  their  conviction? 
Such  persons  have  as  much  reason  to  demand  it  ia 
this  case  as  our  deists  have  to  insist  for  new  miradei 
in  the  other,  ^Davia^  1724-1761. 

(3554.)  Let  it  be  supposed  that  every  one  had  a 
right  to  demand  a  miracle ;  that  the  occurrence  of 
miradet  was  unlimited ;  that  as  often  as  you  had 
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an  ache,  or  trembled  for  the  loss  of  a  relation*  yoa 
bad  but  to  prav  aod  receive  your  wish. 

Clearly  in  this  case,  first  of  all,  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  would  be  reversed.  The  will  of 
man  would  be  substitated  for  the  will  of  God. 
Caprice  and  chance  would  regulate  all.  God  would 
be  dethroned  ;  God  would  be  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  one  of  those  beings  of  supernatural  power  with 
whom  eastern  romance  abounds,  who  are  subordi- 
nated by  a  spell  to  the  will  of  a  mortal,  who  is 
armed  with  their  powers  and  uses  them  as  vassals. 
Gud  would  be  merely  the  genius  who  would  be 
chained  by  the.  spell  of  prayer  to  oI)ey  the  behests 
of  roan.  Man  would  arm  himself  with  the  powers 
of  Deity,  and  God  would  be  his  slave. 

Further  still.  This  unlimited  extension  of  mir- 
acles would  annihilate  miracles  themselves.  For 
suppose  that  miracles  were  universal ;  that  prayer 
was  diff^ctly  followed  by  a  reply ;  that  we  could  all 
heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead — this,  then,  would 
become  the  common  order  of  things.  It  would  be 
what  we  now  call  nature.  It  would  cease  to  be  ex- 
traordinary, and  the  infidel  would  be  as  unsatisfied 
as  ever.  He  would  see  only  the  antecedent,  prayer, 
and  the  invariable  consequent,  a  reply  to  prayer; 
exactly  what  he  sees  now  in  the  process  of  causa- 
tion. And  then,  just  as  now,  he  would  say,  What 
more  do  you  want  ?  lliese  are  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse !  Why  interpose  the  complex  and  cumbrous 
machinery  of  a  God,  the  awkwaxd  hypothesb  of  a 
Will,  to  account  for  laws? 

Miracles,  then,  are  necessarily  limited.  The  non- 
limitation  of  miracles  would  annihilate  the  miracu- 
lous. — Robertson,  i8i6<l853. 

(3555.)*  We  should  naturally  expect  that  miracles 
would  h^  done  when  a  new  creed,  or  new  faith, 
was  to  be  introduced  into  the  world,  demanding 
the  acceptance  of  mankind.  For  what  is  a  miracle  ? 
It  is  not  a  mere  freak  of  power ;  a  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary display,  like  a  rocket,  to  blaze  before  the 
senses,  and  elicit  admiration  and  astonishment, 
when  wrought  for  truth  ;  it  is  the  hand  of  omni- 
potent power,  holding  up  the  bright  light  of  an 
eternal  truth.  The  miiacle  is  simply  the  credential 
of  the  document  What  the  seal  is  upon  a  lease, 
or  deed,  the  miracle  is  upon  the  Bible.  And  when 
people  say,  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the 
miracle  repeated?  we  answer,  if  you  once  place 
your  signature  and  the  impression  of  your  seal  upon 
a  deed  or  lease,  lawyers  would  not  think  of  asking 
f  ou  to  come  back  and  repeat  it  once  a  year,  or  once 
in  six  years,  or  twenty  years.  Once  done,  its 
aignificance  lasts.  So  a  miracle  once  done  as  an 
appendage  to  the  document,  is  never  exhausted. 

"^CmnmiHg, 

20.  Art  not  Um  most  wondaxfol  worka  of  CM. 

(3556.)  l*hose  things  which  are  full  of  marvels 
for  an  investigation  deeper  than  we  can  reach, 
have  become  cheap  from  custom  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that,  if  a  dead  man  be 
raised  to  life,  ail  men  spring  up  in  astonishment. 
Yet  every  day  one  that  had  no  being  is  born,  and 
no  man  wonders,  though  it  is  plain  to  all,  without 
doabt,  that  it  is  a  greater  thing  for  that  to  be 
created  which  was  without  being,  than  for  that 
which  had  being  to  be  restored.  Because  the  dry 
rod  of  Aaron  budded,  all  men  were  in  astonish- 
ment ;  eveiy  day  a  tree  is  produced  from  the  diy 
MTth,  and  the  virtoe  residing  in  dnst  is  turned  into 


wood,  and.  no  man  wonders.  Because  five  thou- 
sand men  were  filled  with  five  loaves,  all  men  were 
in  astonishment  that  the  food  should  have  multi- 
plied in  their  teeth ;  evenr  da^  the  grains  of  seed 
that  are  BA^iTD  are  multiplied  m  a  fulness  of  ears, 
and  no  man  wonders.  All  men  wondered  to  see 
vrater  once  turned  into  wine ;  every  day  the  earth's 
moisture  being  drawn  into  the  root  of  the  vine,  is 
turned  by  the  grape  into  wine,  and  no  mnn 
wonders.  Full  of  wonder  then  are  all  the  things 
which  men  never  think  to  wonder  at,  because,  as 
we  have  before  said,  they  are  by  habit  bea>me  duU 
to  the  consideration  of  them. 

-^Gregory,  S4S-^<H- 

(3557*)  He  that  made  wine  on  that  day  at  the 
marriage- feast  in  those  six  water-pots  which  He 
commanded  to  be  filled  with  water,  the  same  does 
every  year  the  like  in  vines.  For,  as  what  the 
servants  put  into  the  water-pots  was  changed  into 
wine  by  the  operation  of  the  Lord,  just  so  wliat  the 
clouds  pour  forih  is  changed  into  wine  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  Lord.  But  at  the  latter  we  do 
not  marvel,  because  it  happens  every  year;  by 
constant  use  it  hath  loat  its  wonder. 

•^AugusiiiUt  353-429; 

(355^)  ^^^  ^^  wrought  many  miracles  and 
daily  works ;  but  those  miracles  are  much  weakened 
in  the  sight  of  men,  because  they  are  very  usual. 
A  greater  miracle  it  is  that  God  Almighty  every 
day  feeds  all  the  world,  and  directs  the  good,  than 
that  miracle  was,  that  He  filled  five  thousand  men 
with  five  loaves:  but  men  wondered  at  this,  not 
because  it  was  a  greater  marvel,  but  because  it  was 
unusual.  Who  now  gives  fruit  to  our  fields,  and 
multiplies  the  harvest  from  a  few  grains  of  com, 
but  He  who  multiplied  the  five  loaves?  The 
might  was  there  in  Christ's  hands,  and  the  five 
loaves  were,  as  it  were,  seed,  not  sown  in  the  earthy 
but  multiplied  by  Him  who  created  the  earth. 

'^jElfric^  1051. 

(3559")  There  is  nothing  that  God  has  established 
in  a  constant  course  of  nature,  and  which,  there* 
fore,  is  done  every  day,  but  would  seem  a  miracle^ 
and  exercise  our  admiration,  if  it  were  done  but 
once  ;  nay,  the  ordinary  things  in  nature  wuuld  be 
greater  miracles  than  the  extraordinary  which  we 
admire  most,  if  they  were  done  but  once.  The 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  for  Joshua's  use,  was  not  in 
itself  so  wonderful  a  thing,  as.  that  so  vast  and  im- 
mense a  body  as  the  sun  2iouid  run  so  many  miles 
in  a  minute.  The  motion  of  the  sun  were  a  greater 
wonder  than  the  standing  still,  if  all  were  to  begin 
again ;  and  on^  the  daily  doing  takes  off  the  ad* 
miratioa  ^Donm^  i573-'62«» 

(356a)  Is  it  not  now  an  argument  of  omnipotency 
to  keep  all  the  string  of  nature  in  tune ;  to  wind 
them  up  to  a  due  pitch  for  the  harmony  He  in- 
tended by  them ;  to  keep  things  that  are  contrary 
from  that  confusion  they  would  naturally  fall  into; 
to  prevent  the  jarrings  which  would  naturally  result 
from  their  various  and  snarling  qualities ;  to  pre- 
serve every  being  in  its  true  nature ;  to  propsigate 
every  kind  of  creature;  order  all  the  operations, 
even  the  meanest  of  them,  when  there  are  such  in- 
numerable varieties  ? 

But  let  us  consider,  that  this  power  of  preserving 
things  in  their  station  and  motion,  and  the  renew- 
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ing  of  them,  is  more  stupendoni,  than  that  which 
we  commonly  call  mlrmculoui. 

We  call  thoae  miracles  which  are  wrought  out  of 
the  track  of  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
8tn»m  and  current  of  it,  which  men  wonder  at 
because  they  seldom  see  them  and  hear  of  them,  as 
things  rarely  brought  forth  in  the  world ;  when, 
the  truth  is,  there  is  more  of  power  expressed  in  the 
ordinary  station  and  motion  of  natural  causes,  than 
in  those  extraordinary  exertings  of  power.  Is  not 
more  power  signal isod  in  that  whirling  motion  of 
the  sun  every  hour  for  so  many  ages,  than  in  the 
suspending  of  its  motion  one  day,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Joshua  ?  That  fire  should  continual  ly  ravage 
and  consume,  and  greedily  swallow  up  everything 
that  is  offered  to  it,  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  as 
admirable  a  power  as  the  stopping  of  its  appetite  a 
few  moments  as  in  the  case  01  the  Three  Children. 
Is  not  the  raising  of  some  small  seeds  from  the 
ground,  with  a  multiplication  of  their  numerous 
posterity,  an  effect  of  as  great  a  power  as  our 
Saviour*s  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few 
loaves  by  a  secret  augmentation  of  them  ?  Is  not 
the  chemical  producing  so  pleasant  and  delicious  a 
fruit  the  grape  from  a  dry  earth,  insipid  rain,  and  a 
sour  vine,  as  admirable  a  token  of  Divine  power  as 
our  Saviour's  turning  the  water  into  wine  ?  Is  not 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  application  of  a  simple 
Inconsiderable  weed,  or  a  sliglit  infusion,  as  wonder- 
ful in  itself  as  the  cure  of  it  by  a  powerful  word  ? 
What  if  it  be  naturally  designed  to  heal ;  what  is 
that  nature  ?  Who  gave  that  nature  ?  Who  main- 
tains that  nature?  Who  conducts  it,  co-operates 
with  it  ?  Does  it  work  of  itself,  and  by  its  own 
strength  ?  Why  not  then  eaually  in  all.  in  one  as  well 
as  the  other?  Miracles  indeed  affect  more,  because 
they  testify  the  immediate  operation  of  God  without 
the  concurrence  of  second  causes ;  not  that  there  is 
more  of  the  power  of  God  shining  in  them  than  in 
che  other.  — Charnock^  i628-i6Sa 

(3561.)  The  naturalist  observed  it  to  be  one  of 
the  solemn  follies  of  men,  to  value  medicines  not 
for  their  virtue,  but  the  country  where  they  grow, 
the  climate  from  whence  they  come  ;  if  they  have 
a  barbarous  name,  they  are  reputed  to  have  a  mys- 
terious efficacy,  and  those  plants  are  n^lected  as 
unprofitable  that  are  natives  of  their  own  soil. 
The  rarity  is  esteemed  more  than  merit  of  things. 
It  is  a  greater  wonder  to  give  light  to  the  sun,  than 
to  restore  it  to  the  blind,  yet  its  daily  presence  does 
not  affect  us.  If  a  chemist  should  extract  a  liquor 
of  such  an  extraordinary  virtue,  that  by  pouring  a 
few  drops  of  it  on  the  dust,  a  body  should  be  formed, 
animated,  and  move,  would  any  one  be  induced  to 
believe  it  without  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes, 
and  would  it  not  be  a  surprising  wonder  ?  vet  in- 
numerable creatures  sprin?  from  the  dust  by  the 
falling  of  rain,  and  few  think  it  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. The  raising  a  dead  body  to  life  would  astonish 
us,  but  we  are  unaffected  that  every  day  so  many 
living  men  are  bom.  Yet,  if  we  consider  things 
aright,  the  secret  forming  a  body  in  the  womb  is  an 
equal  prodigy  of  power,  and  as  truly  marvellous,  as 
the  restoring  the  vital  congruities  to  a  carcass,  that 
fNrepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  souL 

— BaUSs  162S-1699. 

(3562.)  Wliat  prodigies  can  Power  Divine  per- 
form 
.    Moie  grand  than  It  produces  year  by  year. 


And  all  In  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 

Familiar  with  the  effect  we  slight  the  causey 

And,  in  the  constan^  of  nature's  course^ 

The  regular  return  of  genial  months, 

And  renovation  of  a  fia^ed  world. 

See  nought  to  wonder  at    Should  God  agaiiit 

As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 

Of  the  undeviatmg  and  punctual  lun. 

How  would  the  world  admire !  but  speaks  it  Uam 

An  agency  divine,  to  make  h^m  know 

His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise^ 

Ape  afler  age,  than  to  arrest  his  co'urse? 

All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 

So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain.  ^^Ctno^* 


MORALISTS. 

1.  Their  ezeellenoei. 

(l.)  To  what  they  art  dut,' 

(3563*)  "To  us  there  seems  a  wide  difference  b^ 
tween  the  judge,  with  the  robes  of  office  on  hi* 
back,  mind  in  nis  eye,  and  dignity  in  his  mien.  Mid 
that  poor,  pale,  haggard  wretch  at  the  bar,  who 
throws  stealthy  glances  around,  and  hangs  his  head 
with  shame.  Yet  the  difference  that  looks  so  great 
toyman  may  be  very  small  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  and 
would  look  small  in  ours  if  we  knew  the  different 
upbringing  and  history  of  both.  The  judge  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ;  the  felon  often 
went  cold  and  hungry  to  bed.  The  one,  sprung  o( 
wise,  kind,  reputable,  and  perhaps  pious  parents,- 
was  early  trained  to  good,  and  launched,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  school  and  college,  on  an  honourable 
and  high  career  ;  while  the  other,  bred  up  a  stranger 
to  the  amenities  of  cultivated  and  Christian  society, 
had  no  such  advantages.  Bom  to  misery,  his 
struggles  with  misfortune  and  evil  began  at  the 
cradle.  None  ever  took  him  by  the  hand  to  lead 
him  to  church,  or  school.  A  child  of  poverty,  and 
the  offspring  of  abandoned  parents,  he  was  taught 
no  lessons  but  how  to  swear,  and  lie,  and  drink, 
and  cheat,  and  steal.  The  fact  is,  it  is  just  as  diffi- 
cult for  some  to  be  honest  as  it  is  easy  for  others. 
What  merit  has  that  judge  in  his  honesty  ?  None. 
He  had  no  temptation  to  be  else  than  honest  And 
so,  I  suspect,  much  of  the  morality— of  that  un- 
blemished character  and  decent  life  in  which  many 
trust,  saying  to  some  poor  guilty  thing,  '*  Stand 
aside,  I  am  holier  than  thou/'  and  pluming  them* 
selves  on  this,  that  they  have  not  sinned  as  others 
have  done  —  is  due,  less  to  their  superior  virtue, 
than  to  their  more  favourable  circumstances.  Have 
they  not  sinned  as  others  have  done  ?  I  reply,  They 
have  not  been  tempted  as  others  have  been.  And 
so  the  difference  between  many  honest  men  and 
decent  women  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  on  the 
other  hand  on  whom  a  brand  of  infamy  has  been 
burned  and  the  key  of  a  prison  turned,  may  be  just 
the  difference  between  the  green  branch  on  the  tree 
and  the  white  ashes  on  the  hearth.  This  u  bathed 
in  the  dews  of  night  and  fanned  bv  the  breath  of 
heaven,  while  that,  once  as  green,  has  been  thrust 
into  the  burning  fire — the  one  has  been  tried  in  a 
way  that  the  other  has  not  — GutkrU. 

(2,)  Are  superficiaL 

(35^-)  '^^^  generality  of  men  who  pretend  to 
morality  independently  of  religion  (except  those  in 
whom  the  original  goodness  of  their  nature  gets  tho 
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better  of  the  badness  of  their  principles),  are  snch 
AS  have  studied  and  practised  the  art  of  being  easy 
mid  agreeable,  without  incommoding  themselves, 
or  denying  themselves  any  pleasure  within  bounds. 
The  difTcrence  between  the  vulgar  and  them  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  former,  like  marble  in  the 
block,  retain  a  native  ruggedness ;  whereas  the 
latter  have  an  equally  impenetrable,  but  a  more 
smooth  and  polished  hardness  of  heart 

— &«/,  1747. 
(5.)  Art  incomplite* 

(35^5*)  ^^^  can  love  nothing  but  Himself  and 
what  He  finds  of  Himself  in  the  creature.  All 
services  without  something  of  God*s  image  and 
Spirit  in  them  are  nothing.  As  the  product  of  a 
million  of  cyphers  ;  though  you  still  add  to  them, 
signifies  nothing ;  but  add  one  figure,  an  unit,  the 
Spirit,  grace,  it  will  make  the  product  to  be  many 
millions  of  high  account  with  God.  All  the  si^i- 
ficancy  depends  upon  the  figure  without  which, 
if  absent,  the  rest  would  be  nothing.  All  morel 
perfections,  without  a  new  nature,  are  but  cyphers 
w  God's  account :  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  Him."  Grace  is  only  a  good  work.  "He 
which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  will  perform 
it  to  the  day  of  Christ ; "  intimating  that  their, 
morelity  and  their  natural  wisdom,  before  their 
regeneration,  were  not  good  works  in  the  sight  of 
God.  They  were  good  in  their  kind,  as  a  crab 
may  be  said  to  be  a  good  crab,  but  not  a  good 
pippin.  It  is  not  good,  unless  it  be  fruit  brought 
lorth  in  Christ ;  neither  is  it  ordained  as  good  to 
the  da^  of  Christ,  to  appear  glorious  at  the  time  of 
His  triumph.  — Charnock^  i628-i68a 

(3566.)  All  that  can  he  said  of  him,  all  that  he 
will  say  for  himself,  is  that  he  has  bad  it  for  his 
law  to  speak  the  truth,  fulfil  his  promises,  and  deal 
fairly  by  his  fellow-men.  Still  it  is  not,  and  has 
never  been,  his  aim  or  object  to  do  what  is  right  to 
God :  and  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  matter 
of  much  higher  consequence,  and  more  necessary 
to  his  real  integrity.  God  is  a  person  as  truly  as 
men  are,  more  closely  related  to  us  tlian  they,  a 
better  friend,  one  who  has  more  feeling  to  be  in- 
hired  than  they  all,  claims  of  right  more  sacred. 
What  then  does  it  signify  that  a  man  gives  men 
their  due,  and  will  not  give  God  His?  Does  it 
.give  one  a  title  to  be  called  humane,  that  he  will 
not  stick  a  fly  with  a  pin  because  of  his  tenderness, 
and  yet  will  stab,  in  bitter  grudge,  his  fellow-man  ? 
Does  it  ^lly  entitle  one  to  the  name  of  a  just  man 
that  he  is  honest  and  fair  with  men  of  one  colour, 
and  not  with  those  of  another — honest  and  fair  on 
three  days,  or  even  five  days  in  the  week,  and  not 
on  the  days  that  remain?  What  then  shall  we 
think  of  the  mere  commercial  integrity,  iust  de- 
scribed, taken  by  itself?  Calling  it  integrity,  it  is 
■till  integrity  by  halves,  and,  of  course,  without  the 
principle ;  integrity  by  market  standards  only,  and 
Dot  by  any  standard  that  makes  a  real  int^er  in 
duty.  Real  integrity  begins  with  the  principle, 
meaning  to  give  everv  one  his  due  ;  to  be  right  with 
God,  as  with  men,  right  afi;ainst  popularity  as  with 
It,  right  everywhere,  whol^  and  eternally  right 

%  TlMlrlAtfkoftlitaMtliJairBMdfii], 

(3567.)  One  thing  thou  lackest"  Lack  tf  mu 
ikiMg  fhay  be  the  lack  of  everything. 

The  garden  is  beautifully  laid  out ;  the  straight 


lines  and  the  curves  are  exact;  the  terraces  art 
arranged  with  artistic  taste ;  but  no  seed  is  sown— 
and  the  summer  says — '*  One  thing  thou  lackest" 

The  machinery  is  perfect :  cylinder,  piston,  valve, 
are  in  excellent  order ;  no  flaw  is  in  the  wheel,  no 
obstruction  in  the  flue ;  finer  engine  never  stood  on 
the  iron  way,  everything  is  there  but  steam^ — ^and 
the  intending  traveller  says^*'One  thing  thoa 
lackest" 

The  watch  has  a  golden  case,  the  dial  is  exqui- 
sitely traced  and  figured,  the  hands  are  delicate 
and  well-fixed  ;  everything  is  there  but  the  main* 
spring;  and  he  who  inquires  the  time  says — '*  One 
thing  ihou  lackest*' 

Conduct  may  be  regulated  in  two  ways ;  (i)  bT 
the  hand,  (2)  by  the  heart :  as  with  a  watch  so  with' 
the  life.  The  face  of  the  watch  may  be  made  to 
represent  the  truth  by  simply  altering  the  hands,  or 
it  may  be  corrected  by  touching  the  interior  works. 
Here  is  a  youne  man  who  says — What  shall  I  do  to 
make  my  watch  tell  the  hour  accurately?  He  is 
answered.  Thou  knowest  the  great  clocks  by 
which  time  is  kept  in  the  city:  he  replies,  "All 
these  have  I  observed."  He  is  then  told  to  open 
his  watch  and  correct  the  regulator.  So  is  it  with 
human  life ;  many  seek  to  correct  it  by  the  outside ; 
they  search  for  models,  they  inquire  for  footprints  ; 
but  they  neglect  the  life-spring  within,  and  conse- 
quently never  get  beyond  the  aflectation  of  artifi« 
cialism,  or  the  stifihess  of  Pharisaic  conceit 

— Joseph  Parker, 

(3568.)  Observation  is  continually  noticing  in- 
stances in  which  "one  thing"  seems  to  be  evenr- 
thing  ;  it  is  so  in  common  life,  it  is  so  in  all  life. 
Here  is  a  man  listening  to  the  most  exquisite  music  ; 
peal  of  trumpet,  clash  of  cymbals,  roll  of  drum, 
sweetness  of  the  lute,  sharpness  of  the  clarionet, 
crash  of  a  hundred  brass  instruments ;  to  him  it 
is  simply  a  tumult,  he  sees  no  idea  in  the  tempest, 
he  does  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  swelling  rhythm 
of  the  wave  and  billow.  Why  ?  What  is  wanting  ? 
"One  thing  thou  lackest," — that  one  thing  is  an 
ear  for  music  I  Of  what  account  is  it  that  jewellery 
sparkles  on  his  fingers,  or  that  perfume  is  shed  by 
every  waive  of  his  hand,  or  that  the  finest  cloth 
covers  his  nhoulders?  The  man  is  harmonically 
dead^  and  the  music  which  rushes  like  a  storm 
through  the  appreciative  sool  b  to  him  "  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.'* 

Two  men  walk  by  the  same  path  ;  the  gold  of 
the  same  sunset  is  lavished  on  their  way ;  they  look 
at  the  same  objects,  and  move  towards  the  samegoaL 
One  of  them  reaches  home  enriched  with  many 
mental  pictures ;  the  landscape  is  impressed  upon 
his  memory ;  the  clouds  are  massed  and  coloured 
in  his  soul ;  he  is  not  a  tenant  but  a  proprietor :  his 
hand  may  be  poor,  but  his  spirit  revels  in  aflluence. 
The  other  traveller  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt 
nothing ;  his  eye  was  on  the  road,  merely  the  ser- 
vant of  his  feet,  not  the  servant  of  his  soul.  One 
thing  thoa  lackest, — an  eye  for  the  beautiful.  It  is 
only  one  thing,  yet  eveirthing  turns  upon  it,  and 
without  it  garden  and  wilderness  are  equal  in  chann. 

These  reflections  may  serve  to  show  the  tremen* 
dous  danger  of  the  fallacy,  that  if  a  man  is  right  in  tkt 
main  he  will  he  admiiied  into  heaven.  The  man  who 
had  no  ear  for  music  was  right  in  the  main ;  he  was 
well  educated,  well  connected,  rich  and  generous,  yet 
all  this  did  not  interpret  one  passage  of  the  music  to 
his  dormant  souL    The  man  who  saw  nothing  ia 
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tiielandflcapewurlglk^m the  main;  hewathonert, 
pernevering,  modest,  and  scaba*  yet  his  eye  was 
Dlind  to  beauty,  and  he  carod  not  for  kill  or  dale  or 
stream  or  luxuriant  wood.  So  is  it  with  regaid  to 
the  higher  life ;  we  may  have  much  and  yet  ha«a 
nothing.  A  man  may  walk  well  without  bein^  able 
to  swim  at  all,  ^et  all  his  strength  as  a  pedestrian 
will  not  save  him  in  the  sea!  The  lack  of  "one 
thing**  may  involve  ruin.  A  merchant  may  have  a 
musical  voice,  but  if  he  have  no  money  he  cannot 
maintain  his  credit ;  an  orator  mav  have  great-mus- 
cular strength,  but  if  his  voue  should  fail,  what  then  ! 

Place  yourself  at  the  railway  terminus  :  a  traveller 
is  there  who  has  no  ticket ;  is  that  of  any  conse- 
quence? It  is  only  **ont  thing;"  a  very  insignifi- 
cant thing ;  why  shoald  the  man  be  detained  for 
want  of  it  ?  He  has  an  address  card ;  he  has  a 
wedding  card  ;  he  has  a  visiting  card  :  will  they  not 
do?  No  I  "  One  thing  thou  lackesL*'  That  "one 
thing  '*  represents  law,  order,  equivalent,  authority, 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  one  particular  thing  a 
thousand  other  things  go  for  nothing  I 

Are  we  not  thuM  all  through  life  continually 
reminded  that  the  absence  of  "  one  thing  *'  is  the  ruin 
of  all  ?  — >M/vl  Parher. 

(35^)  How  important  one  thing  may  be.  The 
want  of  one  thing  mav  make  void  the  presence 
of  all  things  else.  Lacking  its  mainspring — 
which  is  but  one  thing — a  watch  with  jewels,  wheels, 
pinions,  and  lieautiful  mechanism,  the  finest  watch 
indeed  that  was  ever  made,  is  of  no  more  use  than 
a  stone.  A  sun-dial  without  its  gnomon,  as  it  is 
called,  time's  iron  finger  that  throws  its  shadow  on 
the  circling  hours — but  one  thing  also — is  as  useless 
in  broad  day  as  in  the  blackest  night.  A  ship  may 
be  built  of  the  strongest  oak,  with  masts  of  the  stout- 
est pine,  and  manned  by  the  best  officers  and  crew, 
but  1  sail  not  in  her  if  she  lacks  one  thing — that 
trembling  needle  which  a  child  running  about  the 
deck  mij; ht  fancy  a  toy ;  on  that  playthinj;,  as  it 
looks,  the  safety  of  all  on  board  depends — lacking 
that,  but  one  thing,  the  ship  shall  be  their  coffin, 
and  the  deep  sea  their  grave.  It  is  thus  with  true 
piety,  with  living  faith.  That  one  thing  warning, 
the  greatest  works,  the  costliest  sacrifices,  and  the 
purest  life,  are  of  no  value  in  the  sight  ol  God — are 
null  and  void. 

Siill  further,  to  impress  you  with  the  valuelessness 
of  everything  without  true  piety,  and  show  bow  its 
presence  imparts  such  worth  to  a  believer's  life 
and  labours,  as  to  make  his  mites  weigh  more  than 
other  men's  millions,  and  his  cup  of  cold  water  more 
precious  than  their  cups  of  gold — let  me  borrow  an 
illustration  from  arithmetic.  Write  down  a  line  of 
ciphers  I  Vou  may  add  thousands,  multiplying  them 
tiU  the  sheets  they  fill  cover  the  face  of  earth  and 
heaven,  they  express  nothing ;  and  are  worth  no- 
thing. Now  take  the  lowest  number  of  the  ten, 
the  sma]le^t  digit ;  and  place  that  at  their  head — 
magic  never  wrought  such  a  change  I  What  before 
amounted  to  nothing  rises  instanuy  by  the  addition 
of  one  figure,  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  into  thousands, 
or  millions,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  whether  they 
represent  pounds  or  pearls,  how  great  is  the  sum 
of  them !  Such  power  resides  m  true  iaith — in 
genuine  piety. 

It  may  be  the  lowest  piety — but  one  degree  above 
tero  ;  it  may  be  the  love  of  smoking  flax ;  the  hope 
of  a  bruised  reed  ;  the  faith  of  a  mustard  seed;  the 
hesitating,  faltering  confidence  of  him  who  cried. 


•< 


Lord,  I  beTieve,  help  Thoa  mine  anbdief.**  StiH, 
10  soon  u  it  b  inwrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  ic 
dianges  the  whole  aspect  of  a  man  s  life  and  tht 
whole  prospect  of  his  eternity.  It  is  that  one  im* 
portant  thing,  wanting  which,  however  amiable* 
niotdl^  and  even  apparentlv  religious  we  may  be^ 
our  IjOrI  aikire.^ses  us,  u  He  did  tiie  young  ruieiv 
saying,  "One  ttaj^tbou  lackesL"       -^Guthrie. 


(3570.)  The  dahlia  would  aaclj  be  a  very  empires 
among  flowers  if  it  had  but  periaw  equal  to  its 
beauty ;  even  the  rose  might  need  to  look  to  her 
sovereignty.  Flon.>ts  have  tried  ail  their  asia  to 
scentt  his  lovely  child  of  autumn,  but  in  vain,  no  fim^ 
ranee  can  be  developed  or  produced ;  Gtxi  has 
denird  the  boon,  and  human  skill  cannot  impart  it 
The  reflecting  mind  will  be  reminded  of  those  ad* 
mirable  charaoers  which  are  occasionally  met  with, 
in  which  everything  of  good  repute  and  comely 
aspect  may  be  seen,  but  true  reli^on,  that  sweet 
ethereal  perfume  of  grace,  is  wantmg ;  if  they  had 
but  love  to  God,  what  lovely  beings  they  would  be, 
the  best  of  the  saints  would  not  excel  them,  and  yet 
that  fragrant  grace  they  do  not  seek,  and  after  every 
efibrt  we  may  make  for  their  conversion,  they  remain 
content  without  the  one  thing  which  is  needful  for 
their  perfection.  Oh  that  the  Lord  would  impart  to 
them  the  mystic  sweetness  of  His  grace  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  1  — Spu/geom^ 

8.  Their  aetfl  are  iltlatad  by  their  prlndplei. 

(3571.)  According  to  the  principle  of  a  man,  such 
is  his  end  ;  if  the  l^rrel  of  the  musket  be  crooked, 
it  will  never  carry  the  bullet  right  ;  therefore  thf 
principle  must  es{)ecially  be  minded.  There  be 
many  tilings  that  move  orderly,  and  yet  their 
motion  is  not  from  a  principle  of  life ;  as  a  mill 
moves  by  reason  of  the  water,  yet  is  no  living 
creature.  Ari  outward  principle  of  custom,  or 
fashion,  or  glory,  may  make  a  man  just  and  patient 
in  his  actions  ;  many  do  the  things  commanded, 
not  because  they  are  commanded,  but  upon  some 
sinister  account.  Morality  and  Christianity  diflier 
specifically  :  the  moralist  works  from  nature,  a  little 
refined  by  education  ;  the  Christian  from  nature, 
thoroughly  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Where  this 
spring  is  wanting,  no  motion  can  be  true ;  be  the 
fruit  ever  so  fair  to  the  eye,  if  the  root  whence  it 
grows  be  not  good,  it  wiU  be  unpleasant  and  dis- 
tasteful. — SwiHHiKkf  1673. 

(3572')  '^^  '''nsiX  of  a  renewed  heart  is  «  hair  on 
the  moral  man's  pen,  that  blurs  and  blots  his  copy 
when  he  writes  fairest  His  uprightness  does  others 
more  good  in  this  world  than  himself  in  the  next 

— Gumail,  1617-1679^ 

(3573)  "  Whatever  ye  do»  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.  The  archer  may  lose  his  game  by  snooting 
short  as  well  u  shooting  wide.  The  hypocrite 
shoots  wide,  the  moralist  shoots  short,  of  the 
mark.  — Gwmall^  161 7-1 679. 

(3574.)  It  is  a  general  principle  that  on  judgiof 
of  a  responsible  agent  at  any  given  time,  we  ought 
to  take  into  view  the  whole  state  of  his  mind.  We 
ought  not  to  single  out  a  particular,  or  view  it  under 
an  exclusive  aspect.  As  a  second  general  principle,- 
i(  must  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  mental  state 
of  the  agent  cannot  be  truly  good,  providing  he  if 
in  the  meantime  neglecting  a  known  and  manifest 
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dtxty.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  establish  this 
principle,  which  is  a  neoessaiy  constouent  of  the 
first ;  and  when  admitted,  tiie  two  tndudeaU  men 
nnder  sin. 

Take  as  an  illustration,  a  boy  arrived  at  the  age  of 
responsibility,  mnning  awigr  from  his  parents  with- 
out provocation  of  any  kind.  Very  possible,  in  the 
midst  of  the  companions  whom  he  meets  with,  he 
may  be  cheerful,  kind,  and  obliging.  Present  this 
disinterested  kindness  to  the  moral  faculty,  and  it 
will  approve  it  as  something  becoming ;  and  if 
nothing  else  is  observed,  it  may  seem  as  if  he 
merited  our  warmest  approbation.  But  present  the 
whole  complex  moral  state  of  the  boy  to  the  con- 
science,  and  the  judgment  will  be  instantly  reversed. 
As  \ou^  as  the  child  is  living  in  neglect  of  a  bounden 
duty,  the  moral  sense  refuses  to  give  a  single  mark 
of  approval ;  all  his  kindness  will  not  draw  a  single 
smile  of  complacency  from  the  rightly-constituted 
mind,  till  he  return  to  his  father's  house,  and  to  his 
proper  allegiance. 

Analagous  instances  will  present  themselves  to 
the  reflecting.  A  person,  let  us  suppose,  has  un- 
justly got  possession  of  a  neighbour's  property.  It 
IS  conceivable  that,  having  done  so,  he  may  be 
benevolent  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  wealth ; 
his  hospitality  may  be  the  theme  of  admiration 
throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the  praise 
of  his  charity  may  be  in  the  mouths  of  hundreds  of 
the  destitute.  Now,  if  this  individual's  original 
dishonesty  is  not  established  on  sufficient  evidence, 
we  may  say,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  give  him 
credit  for  generosity  ;  but  when  the  whole  man  is 
brought  under  our  notice,  the  mind  can  give  one, 
and  but  one  judgment,  and  that  is  to  condemn  him, 
even  when  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  own  hospitable 
board,  and  scattering  his  munificence  all  around 
him. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  Brazilian  sugar  planter 
fitting  out  a  slave  ship,  with  instructions  to  the 
crew  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  there  to 
seize  on  a  company  of  poor  unofiending  negroes, 
and  bring  them  as  slaves  to  his  plantation.  He 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  instructions  that  the  captives 
shall  be  treated  with  great  lenity  on  the  voyage ; 
and  upon  their  landing,  he  does  everyiliing  which 
kindness  and  consideration  can  prompt,  to  promote 
their  comfort.  Now,  present  the  one  side  of  this 
man's  conduct  to  the  mind — ^let  a  stranger  be  taken 
rapidly  over  the  plantation,  let  him  see  the  food 
provided  for  tite  slaves,  the  comfortable  dwellings 
in  wliich  they  reside,  and  the  amusements  allowed 
them,  and  there  may  be  a  sentence  of  approval 
pronounced  ;  but  present  both  sides  of  the  picture, 
and  the  sentence  will  assuredly  be  one  of  severe 
reprobation. 

A  husband  making  ample,  temporal  provision  for 
the  wife  carelessly  forsaken,  the  libertine  lavishing 
kindness  on  the  person  whom  he  has  seduced, 
and  with  whom  he  is  living  in  a  state  of  sin — these 
are  cases  in  point,  as  showing  how  the  conscience 
may  approve  of  a  moral  agent  on  his  conduct  being 
represented  only  under  one  aspect,  and  yet  disap- 
prove of  it  when  brought  fully  under  review  ?  and 
showing,  too,  how  the  moral  faculty  cannot  approve 
of  an  agent,  even  when  doing  an  act  good  in  itself, 
provided  he  is  in  a  osd  mond  state,  and  living  in 
the  meanwhile  in  n^lect  of  a  clear  and  bounden 
duty. 

History  presents  many  examples  of  such  a  mixture 
'il  motives*    Lilienhorm  had  been  raised  from  ob- 


scurity and  wretcbedn«8s  by  Gustavus,  king  o^ 
Sweden,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commandant  of 
the  Guard,  and  had  the  complete  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  But  when  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  his  master,  he  joined  it,  instigated  b^  the 
hope  held  out  to  him  of  commanding  the  National 
Guard,  and  holdine  in  his  hand  the  destinies  of  the 
kingdom.  Meanwhile  he  endeavoured,  by  a  kind 
of  compromise,  to  keep  his  allegiance  to  the  king 
his  benefactor.  He  wrote  him  an  anonymous  letter, 
informing  htm  of  an  unsuoccssfiii  attempt  that  had 
been  made  to  take  his  life  some  time  before,  de* 
scribing  the  plan  which  the  conspirators  had  now 
formed,  and  warning  him  against  going  to  a  par^ 
ticular  ball,  where  the  assassination  ^ras  to  be  com- 
mitted. In  this  way  he  sought  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science, when  it  threw  out  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing.  He  spent 
the  evening  on  which  the  conspiracy  was  to  take 
effect  in  the  king's  apartment,  saw  him  read  th« 
anonymous  letter  sent  him,  and  upon  the  generous, 
headstrong  king  despising  the  warning,  followed 
him  to  the  ball,  and  was  present  when  he  was  shot. 

Now,  take  us  to  the  closet  of  this  man,  and  let 
us  see  him  writing  the  letter  which  was  fitted  tosav« 
his  sovereign — showus  this  and  no  more,  and  we  sayi 
How  becoming !  how  generous  1  but  let  us  follow 
him  through  the  whole  scene,  and  we  change  out 
tone,  and  arraign  him  of  treachery ;  and  we  do  so 
at  the  very  instant  when  he  writes  the  letter,  and 
seems  most  magnanimous. 

By  the  help  of  those  principles  we  are  enabled  ta 
bring  home  the  sense  of  guilt  to  every  man's  con« 
science ;  not  only  the  sense  of  individual  sins,  but 
of  constant  and  abiding  sinfulness.  When  there  is 
not  a  sin  of  commission,  there  is  a  sin  of  omission  ; 
when  there  is  >u>t  the  sin  of  excess,  there  is  the  sin 
of  defect 

In  particular,  we  hold  that  every  human  soul  it 
chargeable  with  ungodliness.  Other  sins  are  com- 
mitted by  individuu  men,  some  are  addicted  to  one 
class  of  sins,  and  others  to  another ;  but  this  offence 
seems  to  be  universal.  All  are  not  malevolent  or 
selfish ;  all  are  not  intemperate  or  deceitful ;  all  are 
not  proud  and  ambitious;  but  all  seem  to  be  ungodly. 
Other  sins  may  be  only  occasional,  but  this  seems 
to  be  perpetuad  and  abiding,  and  renders  all  men 
guilty  at  all  times,  even  when  they  are  cherishing 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  in  themselves  are 
praiseworthy.  Does  any  man  stand  up  and  say,  I 
was  in  a  virtuous  state  at  such  and  such  a  time, 
when  I  was  defending  the  helpless  and  relieving  the 
destitute?  We  admit  at  once  that  these  actions  in 
themselves  are  becoming,  as  becoming  as  those  of 
the  disobedient  son  showing  kindness  to  his  com- 
panions ;  of  the  unjust  man  practising  hospitality ; 
of  the  slaveholder  supplying  his  slaves  with  excellent 
food ;  of  the  husband  providing  handsomely  for  a 
wife  abandoned ;  or  of  the  conspirator  sending  a 
notice  fitted  to  frustrate  the  conspiracy  to  which  he 
was  a  party.  If  we  could  judge  these  acts  apart 
from  the  agent,  we  should  unhesitatingly  approve 
of  them.  Nay,  we  do  approve  of  the  abstract  acts^ 
but  we  never  for  one  instant  approve  of  the  agent. 
Before  we  can  approve  of  the  disobedient  son,  but 
kind  companion,  ne  must  return  to  his  obedience ; 
of  the  unjust  philanthropist,  he  must  restore  the 
fruits  of  his  iniquity ;  of  the  liberal  slaveholder,  he 
must  undo  his  deed  ;  of  the  unfaithfiil  husband  in 
his  kindness,  ne  must  return  to  the  society  of  his 
i  wife  j  of  the  notice  lent  by  the  conspirator^  ht 
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most  first  diiconnect  himaelf  entirely  and  openly 
from  the  conspiracy  ^— tnd,  in  like  manner,  before 
we  can  thoroughly  approve  of  man,  even  in  hit 
generosity,  we  must  find  him  returning  to  his  allegi- 
ance to  God,  making  confession  of  nis  past  sin, 
humbling  himself  before  Him  whom  he  has  offended, 
and  acknowledging  tluit  the  very  gids  which  he  is 
about  to  bestow,  come  from  God,  the  author  of  all 
blessings. 

As  godliness  is  a  constant  duty,  so  ungodliness, 
habitually  cherished,  is  a  great  master  sin,  reaching 
over  the  whole  man,  contaminating  the  service  he 
pays,  however  proper  it  may  be  in  itself.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  an  ungodly  man  could  not  do  a  truly 
virtuous  act  ?  Does  it  not  look  as  if  a  man  must 
first  be  made  godly  before  he  can  do  an  act  truly 
good  ?  *'  Either  nuike  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit 
good ;  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit 
comtpt"  ^APCosk, 

(3575-)  When  a  man  sayi  to  me,  **  When  I  saw 
that  mother  weeping,  and  her  house  burning,  and 
when  I  rushed  into  the  flames,  and  at  the  peril  o^ 
my  own  life  saved  and  restored  to  her  her  child,  am 
I  to  be  told  that  that  was  not  a  eood  action— that 
it  was  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 

Not  by  me,  friend,  not  by  me.  That  was  a  good 
•3tion.  It  was  a  hint  of  what  there  is  planteid  in 
your  nature  by  God  ;  and  it  shows  your  guilt  in  not 
coming  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  all  such 
things  within  you  may  be  warmed  into  a  continual 
life.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  such  generous  acts 
ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to  be  what  the  love  of  God 
would  make  him.  And  if  he  will  not  love  God, 
and  be  made  into  His  image,  he  needs  no  other  con* 
demnation.  It  is  not  by  the  fits  and  starts  of  your 
conduct  that  you  are  to  be  judged,  but  by  its  whole 
course.  And  if  the  centre  and  ruling  principle  of 
your  life  be  notplove  to  God,  you  are  radically  and 
fatally  wrong. 

When  we  tell  you  that  yon  are  withoat  God,  yon 
run  and  gather  up  all  your  occasional  emotions  of 
gratitude  towards  Him,  and  of  admiration  for  Him, 
and  heaping  them  to^^ether  before  us,  say,  "  What  1 
/  without  God  I "  Now,  you  may  feel  admiration, 
even  very  warm  admiration,  for  God — every  refined 
and  thoughtful  mind  must  i  and  perhaps,  when  yon 
are  on  the  summit  of  your  joys,  just  as  you  cross  the 
highest  line,  vou  look  off,  and  say,  "  lliank  God  1 
thank  God  I  it  may  be  very  heartily ;  but  does 
your  gratitude  and  love  for  Him  go  down  beneath 
thought  and  feeling,  and  take  hold  upon  the  secret 
springs  of  your  soul  ?  Is  your  life  directed,  ruled, 
and  formed  by  that  love  ?  Can  you  look  upward 
and  say,  with  glowing  breast,  "  Father,  Abba, 
Father  I "  If  not,  your  love  is  but  the  starlight, 
and  the  moonligitt,  when  it  should  be  the  light  of 
the  fervid  sun.  Why,  when  the  sun  shines  with  long; 
slant  ray  on  Greenland,  what  lives  or  thrives 
beneath  its  power?  But  when  he  pours  down 
straight  from  his  meridian,  there  springs  up  life  and 
luxuriant  growth.  Such  love  as  you  speak  of  is  the 
slant  beam  of  the  winter  sun,  or  like  the  shining  of 
moonbeams  on  Nova  Zembla.  You  cannot  go  to 
heaven  with  that  love.  You  must  be  bom  again. 
Your  course  must  be  changed. 

Suppose  a  shipmaster  starts  from  New  York  har- 
bour for  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  goes  beauti- 
fully out  of  Uie  harbour,  and  steers  straight  for 
Greenland.  Off  Newfoundland  he  is  haued  by 
yoother  sail    Uis  destination  is  inquired,  and  given. 


''Bound  for  Malta!  "shouts  the  stranger.  "Yo«? 
Why,  you're  steering  for  the  North  Pole." 

"  Don*t  tell  me  that^  returns  our  captain,  very 
much  offended — "  don't  tell  me  that.  My  ship  is 
good,  and  well  stored ;  my  men  are  good,  and  they 
find  me  the  most  generous  of  captains.  They  have 
long  sleeping  hours,  and  short  watches ;  they  have 
abundance  of  all  that  is  good  for  food.  In  my  cabin 
are  plenty  of  books  and  flowers,  and  we  have  fine 
times  down  there.  We  enjoy  ourselves  very  much  in- 
deed—don*t  tell  me  that  all  this  time  we  are  on  onr 
way  to  any  place  but  Malta ;  I  don't  believe  iL" 

The  stranger  passes  on,  saying  derisively  —  "I 
don*t  care  how  good  you  are  to  your  men,  or  how 
many  good  books  or  beautiful  flowers  you  have  got 
below ;  all  this  is  very  fine,  no  doubt ;  but  I  say 
that  the  man  that's  going  to  Malta,  and  heading 
direct  for  the  North  Pole,  is  a  fooL"  And  so  he 
is;  all  his  flowers  won't  save  him.  His  course 
must  be  changed  ;  and  it's  just  so  about  the  sinner. 
He*s  headine  for  hell ;  and  all  the  flowers,  and  all 
the  good  thmgs  that  are  in  him,  won't  save  him,  if 
he  don't  turn  short  about.  He  is  living  for  sel( 
when  he  should  be  living  for  God.  Self  is  his  idol, 
when  he  should  worship  God.  He  is  all  wrong, 
vrrong,  and  will  certainly  be  lost  if  he  doesn't  come 
to  Jesus  for  help,  safety,  and  grace  to  fit  him  foi 
heaven.  ^^emcker* 

4.  The  dlffleolty  of  their  takk, 

(3576.)  The  moralist  says,  ''It  has  cost  mt 
severe  labour  to  be  as  good  as  I  am  ;  how  shall  I 
ever  be  able  to  do  greater  things  than  these?" 
Friend,  there  is  a  rock  which  on  one  side  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  solid  earth,  on  another  side  by  other 
rocks,  on  a  third  by  trees,  but  upon  the  fourth  side 
it  has  no  support,  and  it  requires  there  but  a  few 
pounds'  weight  to  tip  it  downward. 

Now  you  may  go  and  destroy  yourself  in  efforts 
to  remove  that  rock,  and  only  imbed  it  deeper  in 
the  earth,  or  fasten  it  more  finnly  in  the  trees  or 
among  other  rocks ;  but,  push  it  in  the  right  diree- 
troH^  and  it  is  no  longer  there.  I  tell  you  it  would 
not  be  half  so  hard  to  be  a  great  deal  better  Chris- 
tian, than  to  be  the  moralist  you  are.  You  are  all 
the  time  pushing  the  rock  the  wrong  way.  Do 
you  say,  "  Well,  it  is  the  most  earnest  desire  of  my 
life  to  become  a  Christian.  What  lack  I  yet? 
What  is  in  the  way  ?  "  I  cannot  tell— I  might  tell, 
in  particular  cases,  but  not  generally.  But;  'tis 'a 
question  that  each  one  can  answer  for  himself  if 
he  fir  sincere  in  wishing  to  know. 

God  will  answer  all  prayer  for  help  in  such  cases, 
when  it  is  patiently  and  honestly  continued. 

— Beeeher, 

(3577O  Morality  is  to  love  what  a  candle  is  to 
the  sun.  A  man  wishes  to  explore  a  great  house  ill 
the  night.  He  takes  a  candle,  and,  scraping  a 
matdi,  sets  fire  to  it ;  and  with  this  flickering  light, 
which  is  so  feeble  that  his  own  steps  almost  put  it 
out,  and  which  only  serves  to  dispel  the  darkness 
for  a  short  distance  before  him,  while  it  closes  in 
just  behind  him,  opening  and  shutting  almost  at  the 
same  moment, — with  this  light,  he  propes  about 
his  dwelling;  and,  since  it  does  little  besides 
rendering  the  darkness  more  apparent,  he  makes 
his  explorations  with  difficulty.  But  let  him  wait 
till  the  sun  appears  in  the  morning,  and  poon 
down  its  rays  so  that  each  crack  and  crevice  61  the 
building  is  suffused  with  the  light  of  day,  whieh 
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io^wt  In  «t  every  open  door  and  nnbarred  window, 
and  then  he  will  need  no  candle,  and  can  walk 
without  obstruction  through  the  darkest  passages, 
and  all  will  be  revealed  to  him.  For  a  man  to 
take  his  own  reason,  and  his  own  conscious  vir- 
tues, and  attempt  to  live  according  to  them,  is  like 
a  man  attempting  to  enlighten  his  way  through  his 
dwelling  in  tne  night  with  a  lamp ;  but  for  a  man 
to  live  m  the  conscious  presence  of  God,  and  to 
look  to  Him  for  guidance,  is  as  if  a  man  found  his 
way  through  his  dwelling  at  midday,  when  it  is 
illuminated,  in  eveiy  part  by  the  glorious  light  of 
the  sm.  '—Beecher. 


<3578.)  I  understand  morality  to  be,  in  its  best 
statement,  a  system  of  conduct  drawn  from  rules 
revealed  to  us  in  nature ;  and  as  buch,  it  must  be 
tndudecL  tn  every  true  religion.  But  a  life  or 
rharacter  that  is  built  up  by  studying  and  practising 
the  best  ethical  rules  that  nature  can  give  is  defi- 
cient in  the  same  way  that  a  picture  is  that  is  per- 
fectly painted  and  imperfectly  lighted.  What  is  a 
Sicture  in  a  dark  room  good  for  ?  What  are  noble 
ecorations  in  a  house  worthy  if  there  is  no  light  to 
reveal  them  ?  Nowhere — ^not  in  the  store ;  not  in 
the  bank ;  not  in  the  street ;  not  even  in  the  privacy 
and  purity  of  the  household — is  morality  more 
esteemed,  and  regarded  as  more  essential,  than  in 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Tesument ;  but  the  New 
Testament  teaches  something  beyond  moralitv — as 
much  beyond  it  as  the  blossom  is  beyond  the  leaf— 
namely,  the  soul's  vital  connection  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chxiit  Is  there  anything  better  than 
that? 

Here  is  a  young  nan  that  has  been  led  away  to 
Intemperance,  to  impurity,  to  dishonesty,  to  gam- 
bling ;  and,  returning  sick,  and  weary,  and  pained 
unto  death  in  his  own  melancholy  thoughts,  to  his 
native  village,  he  begins  to  find  the  springs  of  life 
filling  again,  and  the  long  days  and  nights  t>egin  to 
crow  shorter ;  and,  as  the  spring  dawns,  he  begins, 
in  the  hope  of  a  new  summer  and  a  new  life,  to 
make  resolutions ;  and  he  says,  **  Now,  I  will  not 
sin  against  the  laws  of  health  any  more.  I  have 
been  throwing  away  my  life,  and  it  is  not  wise." 
He  resolves  that,  for  the  salce  of  being  healthy  in 
his  body,  he  will  refrain  from  going  into  those  dis- 
sipations to  which  he  has  been  addicted.  And  he 
says,  *'  I  see  that  a  virtuous  course  in  society  is  the 
best.;  I  see  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  wise  to  give  an 
equivalent  for  what  you  receive,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined that  henceforth  I  will  live  an  industrious  life 
and  eschew  gambling ;  I  see  that  it  is  better  fot  my 
health  that  1  should  be  temperate  in  my  diet  and 
drink,  and  for  that's  sake  I  will  live  temperately.*' 
And  so  he  does,  till  June  comes  in,  when,  in  one  of 
those  chances  fof  so  we  call  providences — which 
sometimes  befall  mea.  he  is  brought  under  the 
inlluenoe  of  a  pure  and  noble  nature,  a  woman, 
whose  smile  is  to  him  more  than  a  star  in  a  stormv 
night  to  the  bewildered  mariner.  And  with  much 
lear  and  trembling,  carried  through  weeks  and 
months,  sure,  at  last,  of  her  sympathy  and  ber 
dawning  affection,  he  says,  '*  I  cannot  take  it  1  I 
cannot  take  it  1  She  does  not  know  whom  she 
loves."  And  in  an  agony  of  honesty,  some  even- 
ing, he  pours  out  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  and 
says,  "  Mary,  now  disown  the  words  you  spoke  ; " 
and  she,  with  ineffable  beauty  and  tenderness,  says, 
^If  it  please  God  to  give  you  to  me,  then  let  me 
lead  you  higher  than  tluit  temptation  shall  ever  take 


you  agun.**  And  from  that  hour  he  and  she  ara 
one. 

Now,  tbe  question  that  I  want  to  put  to  you  Is 
this :  Will  this  man,  in  the  life  that  he  is  going  to 
live,  think  any  more  of  natural  laws,  of  the  prudence 
of  being  honest,  or  of  the  benefits  of  living  temper- 
ately? Will  he  not  say,  **I  want  no  other  motive 
than  thb ;  she  fills  my  life,  and  for  her  sake  I  wiQ 
be  honourable,  and  true,  and  right  ? "  Is  not  that 
one  motive  of  love  so  potential,  and  so  inclusive  of 
all  other  motives,  that  it  lifts  him  above  tfaescr 
lower  considerations  ? 

Now,  let  a  man  attempt  to  live  a  life  of  mor- 
ality. 

It  is  TOod  enough,  but  it  Is  hard  and  drudging 
work.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  is  a 
life  of  love,  wnen  the  bright  vision  of  Christ  dawna 
on  the  soul :  when  the  Spirit  of  God  says,  "Thon 
art  Hu,  and  He  is  thine ; "  when  the  soul  wakes- 
to  the  conviction,  **  Christ  loves  me ;  and  the  life 
that  I  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  S<»i 
of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me." 
Morality  is  good  :  but  It  is  the  lowest  and  poorest 
form  of  that  which  you  can  get  in  a  higher  and 
better  form. 

And  when  I  preach  thus,  let  no  man  say  that  I 
am  undervaluing  morality.  I  want  to  take  that  as 
well  as  all  that  there  b  above  it;  but  it  can  bo 
made  easier  than  by  any  other  means,  by  the  tran- 
scendent power  of  Christ,  "formed  in  you  the  hope 
ofgloiy.  — B^ecker, 

(3579.)  Look  at  that  stately  ship.  What  a  mighty 
hull  she  has— three  hundred  feet  long;  her  masts  a 
hundred  feet  high.  How  well  set  is  her  rigging, 
how  clearly  denned  her  spars.  We  may  see  her 
distinctly,  but  not  all.  Away  down  under  the 
water,  hiding  at  the  ship's  siem,  tl|ere  is  a  little 
plank  tliat  is  of  more  importance  than  all  that  so 
proudly  towers  on  the  breast  of  the  billows. 

Neither  hull,  nor  decks,  nor  mainmast,  nor 
mizzen-mast,  nor  bowsprit,  nor  yards,  nor  sails, 
would  be  of  any  use  without  that  plank  down  under 
water.  Suppose  that  some  person,  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  should  attempt  to  guide  that  ship's  course. 
He  would  sav,  in  despair,  after  wearing  himself 
out  with  fruitless  efforts,  "  What  does  ail  this  ship  ? 
I  have  pulled  at  her  bows;  I  have  furled  and 
unfurled  her  sails ;  I  have  tugged  at  every  rope  ia 
her,  but  she  will  not  keep  her  course.  I  cannot 
manage  her.  She  will  do  nothing  right.  What 
can  it  mean?" 

Now,  suppose  an  old  salt  should  say,  ''Have 
you  trie<l  the  wheel  ?  " 

••  Wheel  ?  "  says  the  man,  ''  what  wheel  ?  No ; 
I've  tried  no  wheeL" 

*'Lay  hold  here,  my  hearty,"  cries  the  sailor. 
The  landsman  grasps  the  wheel,  and  the  little  planic 
below  turns  two  uiches,  and  the  ship,  thougn  she 
be  ten  times  as  large,  and  ten  times  as  heavily 
laden,  moves  submissively  round  to  the  strength  of 
one  man's  hand. 

Now  you  may  tug  at  your  tppmasts,  or  toil  at 
your  bows,  and  you  will  die  with  your  course  all 
wrong.  You  never  will  head  for  the  safe  harbour 
till  you  take  your  stand  at  the  wheel 

Men  who  neglect  Christ,  and  try  to  win  heav«a 
through  moralities,  are  like  sailors  at  sea  in  a 
stonrt,  who  pull,  some  at  ihe  bowsprit  and  some  at 
the  mainmast,  but  never  touch  tlie  nelm. 

— BeeekiT, 
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(^jSa)  Tbey  who  ddi^hc  in  virtiie,  jvH  m  thcj 
do  m  a  fioe  piece  of  painting  or  statuaiy,  for  its 
beauty,  would  part  with  it,  if  reduced  to  poverty, 
Just  as  they  «ouId  do  with  a  fine  piece  of  painting, 
to  purchase  the  substantial  conveniences  of  lile. 
The  principles  of  religion  will  support  virtue  and 
OS,  and  be,  like  God,  a  *'  present  help  in  trouble ; " 
but  all  other  principles,  however  entertaining  at 
other  times,  will,  like  falie  friendi,  forMke  us  when 
we  have  most  need  of  them,  in  the  day  of  adversity. 

1747. 


&  mtpiBtiiiMtowmidOodtlMlrflxwtdttU. 

(358 1 .)  A  ship's  company  rise  agaiiut  their  officers, 
^1  them  in  chains,  and  take  the  command  of  the 
ship  upon  themielves.  They  agree  to  set  the 
officers  ashore  on  some  uninhabited  island,  to  sail 
to  some  distant  port,  dispose  of  the  cargo,  and 
<livide  the  amount  After  partiits  with  their  officers, 
they  find  it  necessary,  for  the  saae  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  establish  some  kind  of  laws  and  order.  To 
these  they  adhere  with  punctuality,  act  upon  honour 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  propose  to  be  very 
impartial  in  the  distribution  of  their  plunder.  But 
while  they  are  on  their  voyage,  one  of  the  company 
relents  and  becomes  very  unhappy.  They  inquire 
the  reason.  He  answers,  "  We  are  engaged  in  a 
wkckcd  cause  1 "  They  plead  their  justice,  honour, 
and  generosity  to  each  other.  He  denies  that 
there  is  any  virtue  in  it  "Nay,  all  our  equity, 
while  it  is  exerdwd  in  pursuit  of  a  scheme  which 
violates  the  great  law  of  justice,  is  in  itself  a  species 
<of  iniquity." 

"\ou  talk  extravagantly,  surely  we  might  be 
worse  than  we  are,  if  we  were  to  destroy  each  other 
as  well  as  our  officers." 

"  Yes,  wickedness  admits  of  degrees ;  but  there 
is  no  virtue  of  gooilneis  in  all  our  doings ;  all  has 
risen  from  selhsh  motives.  The  same  principles 
which  led  us  to  discard  our  officers  would  lead  us, 
if  it  were  not  for  our  own  sake,  to  destroy  each 
other." 

"But  TOD  speak  so  very  discouragingly ;  you 
destroy  all  motives  to  good  order  in  the  ship ;  what 
would  you  have  us  do?" 

"Repent,  return  to  our  injured  ofiicert  and 
owners,  and  submit  to  mercy." 

*'  Oh,  but  this  we  cannot  do  :  advise  us  to  any- 
thing which  concerns  the  good  order  of  the  ship, 
and  we  will  hearken  to  you." 

"I  cannot  bear  to  advise  in  these  matters  I 
Return,  return,  and  submit  to  mercy  1 " 

Such  would  b«  the  lan^age  of  a  true  penitent 
in  this  case ;  and  such  should  lie  the  language  of  a 
Christian  minister  to  sinners  who  have  cast  off  the 
government  of  God.  -*/»//>r,  1754-1815. 

T.  Their  need  of  lalTatloii. 

(35S2.)  When  there  is  an  estrangement  of  the  soul 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  and  Christ,  sanctifying,  and 
comforting,  and  cheering  it,  then  there  is  a  death  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  can  no  more  act  anything  that 
is  savingly  and  holily  good,  than  the  body  can  be 
without  the  souL  And  as  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  a  noisome,  odious  carcass,  offensive  in  the 
ores  of  its  dearest  friendi^  so  the  soul,  without  the 
Spirit  of  Chrift  quickening  and  seasoning  it,  and 
putting  a  comeliness  and  beauty  upon  it,  is  odious. 
All  the  clothes  and  flowers  you  put  on  a  dead  body 
tauiot  make  it  but  a  stinking  carcass ;  so  all  the 


moral  virtues,  and  all  the  honoais  in  this  world, 
upon  a  man  out  of  Christ,  it  makes  him  not  a  spuit- 
ual  living  soul ;  he  is  bat  a  loathsome  carrion,  a 
dead  carcass,  in  the  sieht  of  God  and  of  all  that 
have  the  Spirit  of  Go£  For  he  is  under  death. 
He  is  stark  and  stifll^  unable  to  stir  or  move  to  any 
duty  whatsoever.  He  has  no  sense  nor  motion. 
Though  such  men  live  a  common  natural  dvil 
life,  and  walk  up  and  down,  yet  they  are  dead  men 
to  God  and  to  a  better  life.  The  worid  is  full  of 
dead  men,  that  are  dead  while  they  are  alive,  as 
St  Paul  speaks  of  the  **  wklow  that  lives  in  plea- 
sures'* (I  Timothy  ▼.  6).  A  fearful  esUte,  if  we  had 
spiritual  eyes  to  see  it  and  think  of  it 

—SiUes^  1577-1625. 

(35^3*)  TboD  art  not,  proud  man,  so  USa  for 
heaven  as  thou  flatterest  thyself.  A  man  upon  the 
top  of  one  hill  may  seem  very  nigh  to  tne  top  of 
another,  and  yet  can  never  come  there,  except  he 
comes  down  from  that  where  he  is.  The  mount  <k 
thy  civil  righteousness  and  moral  uprightness  (on 
which  thou  atandcit  so  confidentlv),  seems,  perhaps 
level  in  thy  prond  eye  to  God's  holy  hill  in  heaven, 
yea,  so  nigh,  that  thon  thinkest  to  step  over  from 
one  to  the  other  with  ease.  But  let  me  tell  thee, 
it  is  too  great  a  stride  for  thee  to  take ;  thy  safer 
way  and  nearer  were  to  oome  down  from  thy 
mountain  of  self-confidence  (where  Satan  hath  set 
thee  on  a  design  to  break  thy  neck),  and  to  go  the 
ordinary  road,  in  which  all  that  ever  got  heaven 
went ;  and  that  is  by  labouring  to  get  an  interest 
in  Christ  and  His  righteousness,  which  is  provided 
on  purpose  for  the  creature  to  wrap  up  his  naked 
soul  in,  and  to  place  his  faith  on  ;  and  thus  thy 
uprightness  (which  before  was  but  of  the  same  form 
with  the  heathen's  moral  honesty)  may  commence, 
or  rather  be  baptised  Christian,  and  l>ecome  evan* 
gelical  grace.  ^-Gumall^  161 7-1679. 


(3584.)  Dost  not  thon  ihink  that  thou  needest 
Christ  as  much  as  any  other  ?  There  is  a  generation 
of  men  in  the  world,  would  almost  make  one  think 
this  was  their  judgment ;  who,  because  their  cor- 
ruptions have  not  (by  breaking  out  into  plague-sores 
of  profaneness)  left  such  a  brand  of  ignominy  upon 
their  name,  as  some  others  lie  under,  but  their 
conversations  have  been  strewed  with  some  flowers 
of  morality,  whereby  their  names  have  kept  sweet 
among  their  neighbours,  therefore  they  do  not  at 
all  listen  to  the  offers  of  Christ,  neither  do  their 
consciences  much  check  them  for  this  neglect.  And 
why  so?  surely,  it  is  not  because  they  are  more 
willing  to  go  to  hell  than  others,  for  they  do  that  to 
escape  it,  which  many  others  will  not ;  but  be- 
cause they  think  the  way  they  are  in  will  bring 
them  in  good  time  to  heaven,  without  any  more 
ado.  Poor  deluded  creatures  1  Is  Christ,  then,  sent 
to  help  only  some  more  debauched  sinners  to 
heaven,  such  as  drunkards,  swearers,  and  of  that 
rank?  And  are  civil,  moral  men  left  to  walk 
thither  on  their  own  legs?  I  am  sure,  if  the  Word 
may  be  believetl,  we  have  the  case  resolved  clear 
enough  ;  that  tells  but  of  one  way  to  heaven  for  all 
that  mean  to  come  there.  As  there  is  but  one  God, 
so  but  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  if  but  one  bridge  over  the 
gulf,  judge  what  is  like  to  become  of  the  civil  right* 
eous  man  (for  all  his  sweet  scented  life)  if  he  miss 
this  one  bridge,  and  goes  on  in  the  road  he  hath  set 
out  in  for  heaven.    Oh  remember,  proud  man,  who 
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thoa  art«  and  cease  thy  ▼ain  attempt  Art  not  thoa 
of  Adam's  seed?  hast  thou  not  traitor's  blood  in 
thy  veins?  If  '* every  mouth  be  stopped*'  (Rom. 
111.  19,  20)  how  darest  thou  open  thine?  If  "all 
the  world  become  guilty  before  God,  that  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law,  no  flesh  can  be  justified  in  His 
sight ; "  where  then  shalt  thou  stand  to  plead  thy 
innocency  before  Him  who  sees  thy  black  skin 
under  thy  white  feathers,  thy  foul  heart  through  thy 
fair  carriage?  It  is  faith  on  Christ  that  alone  can 
purify  thy  heart,  without  which  thy  washed  face 
and  hands  (external  righteousness,  I  mean)  will 
never  commend  thee  to  God.  And  therefore  thotr 
art  under  a  horrible  delusion,  if  thou  dost  not  think 
that  thou  needest  Christ,  and  a  faith  to  interest  thee 
in  Him  as  much  as  the  bloodiest  murderer,  or 
filthiest  Sodomite  in  the  world.  If  a  company  of 
men  and  children  in  a  journey  were  to  wade 
through  some  brook,  not  beyond  a  man's  depth,  the 
men  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  children  ;  but 
if  to  cross  the  sea,  the  men  would  need  a  ship  to 
waft  them  over,  as  well  as  the  children  :  and  ther 
might  well  pass  for  madmen,  if  they  should  think 
to  wade  through,  without  the  help  of  a  ship,  that 
is  ofiercd  them  as  well  as  the  other,  because  they 
are  a  little  taller  than  the  rest  are ;  such  a  foolish 
desperate  adventure  wouldst  thou  give  for  thy  soul, 
if  thou  shouldst  think  to  make  thy  way  through  the 

{'ustice  of  God  to  heaven  without  shipping  thyself 
>y  fidth  in  Christ,  because  ihou  art  not  so  bAd  in 
thy  external  conversation  as  others. 

-^GwnaU^  1617-1679. 

(3585.)  In  ab  works  before  grace  there  is  no  re- 
tignation  of  the  soul  to  God  in  obedience  ;  no  self- 
denial  of  what  stands  in  opposition  to  God  in  the 
heart ;  no  clear  view  of  the  evil  of  sin  ;  no  sound 
humiliation  under  the  corruption  of  nature  ;  no  in- 
ward purification  of  the  heart,  but  only  a  diligence 
In  an  external  polishing.  All  those  acts  cannot 
produce  a  habit  of  a  different  kind  from  them.  Let 
a  man  be  stilted  up  with  the  highest  natural  excel- 
lency ;  let  him  be  taller  by  the  head  and  shoulders 
than  all  his  neighbours  in  morality,  those  no  mure 
confer  life  upon  him  than  in  the  setting  a  statue 
upon  a  high  pinnacle  near  the  beams  of  the  sun,  in- 
spireth  it  with  a  principle  of  motion.  The  increas- 
ing the  perfection  of  one  species  can  never  mount 
the  thing  so  increased  to  the  perfection  of  another 
species.  If  you  could  increase  mere  moral  works 
to  the  highest  pilch  they  are  capable  of,  they  can 
never  make  you  gracious,  because  grace  is  another 
species,  and  the  nature  of  them  must  be  changed  to 
make  them  of  another  kind.  All  the  moral  actions 
in  the  world  will  never  make  our  hearts,  of  them- 
selves, of  another  kind  than  moral.  Works  make 
not  the  heart  good,  but  a  good  heart  makes  the 
works  good.  — C^tumock^  i6a8-i68a 

(3586.)  The  human  graces  and  virtues  may  bring 
A  man  at  times  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom, but  there  is  still  a  limit  between  which  is  of 
vast  importance  in  the  inner  life,  and  which  shows 
itself  more  openly  as  time  advances.  It  is  as  if  a 
man  were  standing  on  the  shore,  close  to  where  a 
ship  is  moored.  There  is  but  a  line  between,  and 
a  step  may  cross  it  But  the  one  is  fixed,  the  other 
moves,  and  all  the  future  of  existence  depends  on 
that  step,— new  lands,  a  new  life,  and  God's  great 
wide  world.  In  the  spiritual  sphere,  to  stand  still 
Is  to  IilU  away,  to  be  left  on  that  shore  doomed  to 


decay  and  death.  To  pass  into  God's  kingdom  it 
to  move  with  it,  not  only  up  to  the  grandeur  of  Hit 
universe,  but  into  the  heritage  of  Himself. 

(3587.)  A  pirate  cannot  be  pardoned  for  his  piracy 
because  he  is  eenerous,  and  in  most  respects  a 
moral  fellow.  He  is  out  on  the  high  seas  as  a  pirate, 
and  is  game  for  hemp  and  gallows,  though  he  read 
his  Bible  ev^ry  day,  and  do  a  thousand  kind  and 
good  actions  every  week.  But  if  he  repent  of  his 
ways  and  tnr  to  become  an  honest  seaman,  a  few 
forgetful  oaths  may  be  for^ven  him.  If  he  is  sail* 
ing  right,  and  with  right  mtentions,  he  will >  not  be 
stncily  dealt  with,  though  he  do  knock  down  a  man 
now  and  then  when  he  ought  not.  So  a  man  who 
has  not  accepted  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  who  is  using 
himself  just  as  God  did  not  intend  that  he  should 
be  used,  need  not  hope  that  his  occasional  good  and 
generous  deeds  can  do  him  any  service  in  the  matter 
of  salvation.  A  man  who  has  given  himself  to 
Christ  can  be  forgiven  and  helped  anew,  if  he  halt 
and  stumble,  because  his  face  is  set  in  the  right  way, 
and  his  heart's  desire  is  that  he  may  attain  unto  a 
perfect  obedience.  His  sins  will  be  each  day  par* 
doned  by  the  mercy  of  Him  to  whom  he  looks  for  all 
of  this  liJfe  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

(3588.)  It  would  be  a  very  small  thing  for  the 
coptain  of  a  piratical  vessel  tu  show  that  he  kept  it 
perfectly  clean,  that  his  men  were  orderly,  and  that 
he  and  they  were  guilty  of  no  special  violations  cf 
the  etiquette  of  life.  It  a  vessel  is  a  piratical  vessel, 
and  at  war  with  every  civilised  nation  on  the  globe, 
that  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  Its  organisation,  the 
purpose  of  it,  is  radically,  atrociously  wrong.  And 
these  single  virtues  of  a  man's  character  are  of  little 
account,  so  long  as  the  very  foundation  of  bis  being 
is  corrupt.  It  is  a  small  thing  for  a  man  to  show 
that  he  has  never  committed  any  memorable,  flag- 
rant sins.  It  is  far  better,  of  course,  for  a  man  to 
cultivate  virtues,  and  abstain  from  vices.  I  would 
say  nothing  to  discourage  from  any  virtue,  or  to  en- 
courage in  any  vice.  But  I  say  that  mere  right- 
doinc,  and  abstinence  from  wrong-doing,  is  not  all 
that  IS  required  of  men.  A  man's  whole  life  is  more 
than  any  individual  act  The  opposition  of  the 
heart  to  God  is  of  itself  a  thing  meriting  judgment- 
day  condemnation.  Nothing  more  than  this  is 
required  to  exclude  a  man  from  the  glory  ot  the 
eternal  heavens.  — Betcher, 

(3589.)  Even  such  thoughts  as  these  turn  in  men's 
mini  is :  '*  We  are  lold  that  we  must  do  good  deeds, 
and  that  every  man  shall  receive  of  the  Lf>rd  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds  whether  good  or  bad  ;  and  yet, 
at  the  tame  time,  we  are  told  that  we  shall  not  lie 
saved  if  we  have  nothing  but  good  deeds.  And 
what,  under  such  circumstances,  will  become  of  our 
good  deeds,  when,  having  passed  through  life,  we 
come  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  ?  "  Well, 
I  should  think  you  thought  yourselves  to  be  trees, 
and  your  good  deeds  to  be  fruits  that  could  be 
picked  off.  Good  conduct  reports  and  registers 
Itself  upon  your  character,  and  you  have  its  reward 
there.  It  pays  there  if  anywhere.  Goinl  conduct  is 
not  like  bank-bills,  like  dollars,  like  gold  or  silver, 
that  can  be  taken  away  from  you  or  given  back  to 
you.  A  man  receives  the  good  that  he  does  in  him- 
self and  the  bad  that  he  does  in  him<eif.  If  you  do 
good,  so  that  you  lay  the  substantial  foundations  of 
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righteousness  in  %  nature  that  tends  to  ffrow,  it  is 
possible  for  God  to  confer  salvation  and  nappiness 
upon  you ;  but  if  you  do  not  lay  such  foundations,  it 
is  impossible  even  for  God,  except  by  a  miracle,  to 
make  heaven  in  you.  And  as  to  your  good  conduct, 
I  put  a  question  to  yon.  Yon  say,  **  What  will  be- 
come of  my  good  conduct,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
save  me  ?  "  Suppose  you  are  in  a  prison,  and  yon 
make  a  ladder  t^iz  feet  too  short  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  wall,  what  do  you  do  with  the  lower  rounds  when 
you  6nd  that  they  do  not  suffice  for  getting  you  oat  ? 
Tlie  ladder  is  good  for  something  if  it  enables  you 
to  climb  high  enough  to  escape,  but  if  it  is  not,  yon 
might  as  well  not  have  made  it  at  alL  There  is 
something  solemn  in  that  Many  get  almost  into 
che  kingdom  of  God,  and  miss,  and  pass  on,  and  are 
punished.  You  had  knowledge  enough  to  show  yon 
the  way,  and  you  had  impulse  enough  to  carry  you  a 
good  part  of  the  distance ;  but  you  stopped  before 
you  had  reached  and  grasped  the  thing  for  wliich 
you  set  out. 

I  never  shall  forget  an  incident  that  occurred  many 
years  ago,  and  that  impressed  my  chikiish  feeling,  of 
one  who  was  turned  out  from  an  unfeeling  husfauid's 
house.  It  was  on  a  bitter  cold  winter  night ;  and 
the  wandered  toward  her  fatlier's  house,  almost 
naked,  and  with  shoeless  feet  After  wad ing  through 
the  snow  till  she  was  benumbed  and  exhausted,  she 
sank  down  and  died,  and  her  stiff  aiiU  marblelike 
form  was  found  so  near  her  home  that  if  there  had 
been  a  light  bnminc;  in  the  window  she  could  have 
seen  it.  There,  rignt  before  the  door-yard,  where 
often  she  had  plucked  flowers  in  her  girlhood,  she 
gave  over  and  perished. 

I  think  with  many  persons  it  is  just  so.  They 
wander  through  the  black  wilderness  and  terrible 
winter  of  sin  till  they  almost  see  their  Father's  house, 
and  then  their  strength  is  spent,  and  ihey  die  with- 
in a  few  steps  of  home.  If  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
be  good,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  be  sn  good  that 
your  goodness  shall  take  hol<f  on  everlasting  life. 

— Bcechit, 

a  kt%  oftoi  flurllitr  front  nlTaUon  than  tiM 
pmiuie. 

(3590*)  A  n>i^  trusting  in  his  morality,  and  look- 
ing no  farther,  b  in  the  most  dangerous  condition 
to  ninder  him  from  repentance  and  faith  that  any 
man  can  be  in ;  and  so,  by  consequence  and  acci- 
dentally, such  a  state  is  the  worst,  worse  than  pro- 
faneness  itself.  For  whereas  a  man  must  be 
humbled,  and  part  with  his  own  righteousness  ere 
he  can  truly  come  to  Christ,  they  are  the  farthest 
oflf  from  that  work  of  any  other.  As  ignorant 
people  are  far  off  (as  the  Gentiles  were,  because 
without  the  knowledge  of  God),  so  these,  because 
of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  themselves.  As  take 
a  man  that  has  some  wit,  that  is  conceited  of  it, 
he  is  farther  off  from  being  a  wise  man  than  one 
who  is  more  a  fool*  Solomon  says,  **  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  Why  ?  Because 
ere  he  become  wise  he  must  become  a  fool,  as 
Paul  tells  us,  "  Let  no  man  deceive  himself :  if  any 
man  among  you  seems  to  be  wise  in  this  world, 
let  him  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise."  It  is 
a  double  task  to  make  that  man  wise,  to  show  him 
he  is  a  fool,  and  then  to  give  him  wit.  So  nere  is 
tlie  difference  between  profane  and  civii  men,  that 
though  these  last  have  something  that  when  grace 
is  wrought  will  be  more  serviceable  to  grace  than 
a  profane  man  has,  and  is  in  itself^  compsnng 


things  with  things^  higher ;  yet,  compare  it 
the  working  of  grace,  this  man  is  farther  off  the 
working  of  it,  because  a  profane  man  will  sooner 
see  himself  wicked*  The  publicans  and  sinners 
went  faster  to  heaven  than  the  Pharisees;  yea,  I 
say,  there  may  be  a  greater  nighness  between  the 
things,  when  yet  there  is  a  greater  distance  between 
the  working  of  them  and  bringing  them  together. 
Thus,  brother  and  sister  are  nigher  in  blood,  but 
farther  off  marrying  each  other  than  two  strangers ; 
and  thus  two  men  upon  the  tops  of  two  houses^ 
opposite  to  each  other  in  one  of  your  narrow  streets, 
— they  are  nearer  to  each  other  in  distance  than 
those  below  are,  yet  in  regard  of  coming  each  to 
other  they  may  Ije  said  to  be  farther  off,  for  the  one 
must  come  down,  and  then  climb  up  again.  Thus 
now  a  moral  man,  though  he  seems  nearer  to  a 
state  of  grace,  yet  is  really  farther  off ;  for  he  must 
be  convinced  of  his  false  righteousness,  and  then 
climb  up  to  the  state  of  grace,  to  see  himself  as 
low  and  vile  as  the  profanest  man  in  the  world,  as 
every  man  when  he  is  humbled  does. 

—  Goodwin^  1600-1679L 

(3591.)  Take  heed  that  thy  morality  be  not  thy 
snare.  The  young  man  in  the  Gospel  might  have 
been  a  better  man  if  he  had  not  been  so  good. 

—Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(3592-)  There  seems  to  be  a  fitness  in  morality 
for  the  receiving  special  grace,  because  the  violence 
and  tumultuousness  of  sin  is  in  some  measure 
appeased,  the  flnme  and  spark  of  it  allayed,  and 
the  body  of  death  lies  more  quiet  in  them,  and  the 
principles  cherished  by  them  bear  some  testimony 
to  the  holiness  of  the  precepts.  But  though  it 
seems  to  set  men  at  a  greater  nearness  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  yet  with  all  its  own  strength  it  cannot 
bring  the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  heart,  unless 
the  Spirit  opens  the  lock.  Yea,  sometimes  it  sets 
a  man  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  being  a  mat 
enemy  to  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel,  ooih 
imputed  and  inherent,  which  is  the  crown  of  the 
gospel :  to  imputed,  as  standing  upon  a  righteous- 
ness of  their  own,  and  conceiving  no  need  of  any 
other:  to  inherent,  as  acting  tiieir  self-reflection 
and  self-applauses.  What  may  seem  preparations 
to  us  in  matters  of  moral  life,  may  in  the  root  be 
much  distant  and  vastly  asunder  from  grace,  as  a 
divine  of  our  own  illustrates  it,  to  mountains  whose 
tops  seem  near  together  may  in  the  bottom  be  many 
miles  asunder.  1  he  root  01  that  which  looks  like 
a  preparation  may  be  laid  in  the  very  gall  of  bitter- 
ness ;  as  Simon  Magus  desiring  the  gilt  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  from  the  covetousness  of  his 
heart  Other  operations  upon  the  soul  which  seem 
to  be  nearer  preparations,  as  convictions,  do  not 
infer  grace;  for  the  heart,  as  a  field,  may  be 
ploughed  by  terrors,  and  yet  not  sown  by  any  good 
seed.  Planting  and  watering  are  preparations,  but 
not  the  cause  of  fruit ;  the  increase  depends  upon 
God.  --Ckamock^  i622^i68a 

(3593.)  ''Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.  For  John  came 
unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  ye  be- 
lieved him  not ;  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots 
believed  him :  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it,  repented 
not  afterward,  that  ve  migiit  believe  him." 

How  could  that  be  ?  The  Pharbee  was  a  man 
I  of  good  morals,  and  usually  he  was  a  man  of  educa* 
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Hon  and  int^Jigenoe.  Indeed,  the  Pharisee  was 
eminently  the  reformer.  He  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Puritan  of  the  Jews.  And  yet  Christ 
distinctly  said  that  the  publican  and  the  hiurlot  stood 
better  than  he.  And  when  they  repented,  they 
showed  more  signs  of  amelioration  than  he. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  a  man  who  has  a  whole 
round  of  morality,  may,  in  the  sight  of  God,  be  less 
salvable  than  they  who  have  nothing  but  a  germ  of 
goodness?  Well,  let  me  put  a  case  to  you.  Here 
IS  a  conceited,  pedantic  man,  about  forty  or  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  has  a  smattering  of  almost 
iveryihing.  He  can  talk  a  little,  and  write  a  little, 
%nd  talk  about  almost  eveiything,  and  write  about 
almost  everything.  He  thinks  he  has  touched 
.tbout  all  the  depths  of  knowledge,  and  he  sits  in 
>i^ost  infinite  complacency.  You  never  can  tell 
Yiim  anything  but  that  he  will  say,  '*Yes,  I  have 
Ikard  that  before."  You  never  can  explain  any- 
thing to  him  that  he  will  not  say,  "  I  understood 
that  long  ago.*'  There  is  nothing  that  in  his 
estimation  he  is  not  perfectly  familiar  with.  But  in 
his  kitchen  there  is  a  poor  negro,  that  has  lately 
escaped  from  bondage,  and  that,  with  a  hunger  that 
will  not  be  appeased,  is  reading  every  book  that  he 
can  get  hold  oC  He  knows  that  he  is  ignorant, 
acd  he  feels  degraded  in  every  part  of  his  nature, 
and  he  longs  for  knowledge  with  a  consciousness  of 
how  much  he  needs  it.  Now,  suppose  you  were  to 
choose  of  these  twe  the  one  that  you  thought  would  be 
the  moat  likely  to  thrive  on  knowledge,  which  would 
you  take?  Would  you  choose  the  man  that  had 
stopped  growing,  and  wan  satisfied  with  his  know- 
ledge, or  the  man  that,  being  very  ignorant,  and 
being  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  had  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  knowledge,  and  was  just  beginning  to 
grow?  If  you  wanted  a  tree  to  transplant,  would 
you  take  that  old  tree  whose  branches  have  ceased 
to  hokl  their  leaves,  except  a  few  of  the  toughest 
of  them,  whose  trunk  is  gnarled  and  rugged,  and 
whose  roots  are  decayed  In  the  ground  ;  or  would 
you  take  that  little  whip-like  tree  in  the  nursery 
that  IS  round  and  plump  and  vigorous,  and  fuU  of 
sap,  and  that  in  every  part  asks«  as  it  were,  a  chance 
to  grow?  Would  you  not  take  the  tree  which  is 
young  and  small,  but  in  which  tbere  is  promise  and 
prophecy  for  the  future? 

Now,  when  our  Lord  looked  upon  the  Pharisees, 
He  saw  that  they  had  done  gi awing;  that' they 
were  bark-bound;  that  they  £<e  no  fruit;  that 
though  comparatively  they  did  not  come  far  short 
in  external  morals,  they  had  given  \1  emselves  over 
to  lethargy  and  spiritual  pride,  so  thit  they  could 
not  be  stirred.  But  when  He  looke«^  it  the  publi- 
cans and  harloU,  He  saw  that  the  Fpirit  of  God 
had  touched  them ;  that  thev  were  b«^nning  to 
have  a  sacred  rebound  from  their  sins ;  that  there 
was  a  thirst  for  knowledge  springing  up  in  them  ; 
and  that  their  souls  were  praying  for  God's  help, 
as  the  parched  plains  pray  for  dew  and  rain.  And 
seeing  these  things.  He  said,  "There  \>  viore 
chance  for  these  than  for  the  Pharisees."  And 
when  He  said  that,  did  He  not  say  it  to  somv.  of 
you?  Is  there,  not  more  chance  for  the  poor,  for 
the  vicious,  who  are  just  turning  from  their  vicet, 
and  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  grow,  than 
there  is  lor  many  persons  who  are  respectable,  as  it 
is  said,  and  who  not  only  do  not  wish  to  grow,  but 
lefose  to  glow  ?    Take  heed  to  this  matter ! 
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1.  Tlie  disttnottoa  betwten  monlltgr  and  vQl^ 

glOQ. 

(3S94-)  Morality  is  character  and  conduct,  such 
as  IS  reouired  by  the  circle  or  community  in  which 
the  mairs  life  happens  to  be  placed.  It  shows  how 
much  eood  men  require  of  us.  Religion  Is  the  endea- 
vour of  a  man  with  all  his  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul, 
to  form  his  life  and  his  character  upon  the  true 
elements  of  love  and  submission  to  God,  and  love 
and  good  will  to  man.  A  spiiiiual  Christian  is  like 
a  man  who  learns  the  principles  of  music,  and  then 
goes  on  to  the  practice.  A  moralist  is  like  a  man 
who  learns  nothing  of  the  principles^  but  only  a  few 
airs  by  rote,  and  is  satisfied  to  know  as  many  tunea 
as  common  people  do.  '—Backer. 

S.  IB  a  fltf  d  flower. 

(3595*)  There  is  a  moral  truth  and  Qprightnes% 
which  we  may  call  a  field-flower,  bedhse  it  may  be 
found  growing  in  the  wild  and  waste  of  nature. 

9.  It  not  to  be  deaplsad. 

(3596.)  Do  not  understand  me  as  saying,  because 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  bom  again  of  the  Spirit, 
and  because  I  believe  divine  grace  will  produce 
richer  fruit  than  ever  can  come  from  an  unregene- 
rated  nature,  that  you  throw  away  everything.  If 
▼ou  have  nothing  better  than  morality,  keep  tlut 
Dy  all  means. 

If  my  child  should  come  to  me  with  coaise  and 
rude  garments,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  to  him, 
"  My  son,  be  clothed  with  better  ; "  but  the  request 
that  he  should  be  clothed  with  better  garments  does 
not  imply  that  the  garments  he  has  on  are  good  for 
nothing.  If  he  were  dressed  in  linsey-woolsey,  that 
would  be  better  than  nothing ;  though  broadcloth 
would  be  still  better.  Even  linsey-woolsey  would 
be  better  than  leather ;  but  I  would  have  bim  wear 
leather  rather  than  he  should  wear  something  worse. 
And  if  it  was  a  garment  that  but  half  covered  the 
body,  it  would  be  better  than  a  cincture  of  leather 
round  the  waist  But  even  a  cincture  of  leather 
worn  about  the  waist  would  be  better  than  nothing 
at  all. 

Now,  if  an  Indian,  with  a  fragmentary  dress, 
should  present  himself  as  a  full-dressed  man  before 
you,  would  you  deridp  the  idea  that  he  was  pro- 
perly clad  ?  Would  you  have  him  throw  away  tlie 
little  be  had  beiore  he  got  more  ?  Complete  dress 
is  what  one  wants  :  but  is  nothing  short  of  that  of 
any  value  ? 

1  do  not  say  to  the  young,  '*  These  moralities  are 
of  no  value  to  you."  They  are  of  great  value  to 
you.  Truth-speaking,  fidelity,  industry,  cleanliness^ 
punctuality,  frugality,  enterprise  —  these  are  real 
excellences.  Have  these  at  least.  Have  these 
anyhow.  But  will  you  be  content  with  these  ?  I9 
there  not  something  in  ever^  human  soul  which  has 
the  touch  of  inspiration  in  it,  and  which  leads  it  to 
aspire  to  something  more  than  these  qualities, 
which  belong  to  the  undeveloped  mass  of  man- 
kind? '-Betcker. 

ft.  Yet  It  la  Inawtniient. 

(3597.)  "  Is  all  a  civil  man's  civility  nothing?  and 
are  all  moral  virtues  nothing  ?  Are  all  these  then 
jood  for  nothing  ?  " 

I  answer,  **  Yes,  they  are  in  themselves  good,  and 
tlky  are  good  for  something,  but  they  are  not  good 
tc  m  ke  a  man  spiritually  ailvc  ?    If  a  man  come 
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mm)  offer  yoa  a  bran  sixpence,  or  a  brmss  shillins ; 
and  yoa  say,  '*  No^  it  will  not  go : "  and  if  he  repl}', 
and  say  to  yon,  **  But  though  it  be  bras»,  is  it  good 
ior  nothing?'*  ycni  will  say,  "Yes,  it  is  good  for 
•oniething,  brass  is  good  for  something,  but  it  is 
not  good  for  money,  it  will  not  pay  your  debt,  it  is 
Dot  sufficient  to  fetch  you  out  of  prison."  So  now 
say  I.  All  moral  virtues  are  in  themselves  good  ; 
but  they  can  never  make  you  spiritually  alive  ;  it  it 
only  grace,  and  union  with  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
Spirit,  that  must  make  a  man  spiritually  alive. 

Bridj^tt  i6oo-l67a 

(3508.)  Moral  virtue  only  restrains  the  outward 
man,  it  does  not  change  the  whole  man.  A  lion  in 
a  grate  is  a  lion  still ;  he  is  restrained,  but  not 
changed,  for  he  retains  his  lion-like  nature  still. 
So  temporary  grace  restrains  many  men  from  this 
and  that  wickeidness,  but  it  dbes  not  change  and 
turn  their  httrts  from  wickedness. 

-^Brooke,  i6oS-i68a 

(3599-)  Civility  is  a  good  staff  to  walk  with  among 
men,  but  it  is  a  bad  ladder  to  climb  up  to  heaven. 
We  must  deny  our  holy  things  in  point  of  justifica- 
tion. Alas,  how  are  our  duties  chequered  with  sin  I 
Put  gold  in  the  fire  and  there  comes  out  dross ;  our 
most  golden  services  are  mixed  with  unbelief.  Deny 
self- righteousness ;  use  duty,  but  trust  to  Christ. 
Noah^  dove  made  use  of  her  winj^s  to  fly,  but 
trusted  to  the  ark  for  safety ;  let  duties  have  your 
diligence,  but  not  your  confidence.        ^l4^atson, 

(3600.)  Moralitv  must  always  precede  and  accom* 
pany  religion,  and  yet  religion  u  much  mure  than 
morality.  You  buy  a  camellia,  and  determine,  in 
spite  of  florists,  to  make  it  blossom  in  your  parlour. 
You  watch  and  tend  it,  and  at  length  the  buds 
appear.  Dav  by  day  you  see  them  swell,  and 
fondly  hope  they  will  come  to  perfect  flower ;  but 
just  as  they  should  open,  one  after  another  they 
drop  off;  and  you  look  at  it,  despairingly  exclaim- 
ing, **A11  is  over  for  this  yearl*'  But  1  say, 
"What  1  the  plant  is  thrifty.  Are  not  Japonica 
roots,  and  branches,  and  leaves  good?'*  '*  Yes," 
vou  answer ;  "  but  I  do  not  care  for  them.  I 
bought  it  for  the  blossom.'*  Now,  when  we  bring 
God  the  roots,  and  branches,  and  leaves  of  morality. 
He  is  not  satisfied.  lie  wants  the  blossoming  of 
the  heart ;  and  that  is  religion.  — Beecher, 


(3601.)  Morality  is  good  as  copper  is  good.  But 
copper  is  not  even  silver;  certainly  it  is  not  gold. 
Your  morality  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  you  are  a 
thousand  times  better  off  with  it  than  you  would  be 
without  it.  But  it  does  not  take  you  half  way  up 
the  first  pair  of  stairs ;  it  certainly  does  not  take 
you  up  where  you  can  look  out  and  sweep  the 
whole  heavens,  and  behold  the  stars  at  night,  and 
enjoy  the  royalty  of  sunlight  by  day.  You  need  to 
go  higher  than  you  can  carry  yourselves.  You  can- 
not find  peace  till  you  find  it  in  believing  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  — Beecher, 

(3602.)  Morality  is  not  a  substitute  for  spiritual 
religion,  any  more  than  industry  and  frugality  are 
substitutes  for  patriotism.  Lvery  man  ought  to  be 
frugal  and  industrious ;  but  many  are  frugal  and 
industrious  who  have  no  patriotism.  A  man  may 
be  very  neat,  and  neatness  is  a  good  quality ;  yet, 
wlicn  he  is  attacked  Ite  may  be  a  coward,  and  run 
•ut  at  the  back  door,  and  leave  his  wife  and  chil- 


dren to  take  care  of  themselves.  Neatness,  thou^ 
it  is  a  good  quality,  is  no  substitute  for  a  man's 
fidelity  to  those  who  are  under  his  trust.  And  so^ 
in  regsrd  to  the  lower  forms  of  morality,  they  are 
meritorious  and  excellent ;  but  th^  are  not  all  that 
you  need.  — Betcktr. 

(3603.)  It  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  religion.  And 

r!t  men  who  have  only  morality  say,  "  What  lack 
yet?" 

Says  my  vine,  that  has  been  growing  now  for 
eight  years,  and  clambering  up  over  the  trellis  and 
into  the  tree,  "Do  1  need  to  grow  any  more? 
Am  1  not  a  stalwart  vine  already  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  leaves  that  were  better  than  mine  are?'*  It 
looks  over  some  of  the  neighbouring  vines,  the  Tons, 
the  Delaware,  and  other  choice  varieties — and  sees 
that  they  are  small  and  covered  with  rust ;  and  it 
says,  "  I  never  had  rust  on  me  like  that  Those 
are  your  choice,  famous  vines,  are  they  ?  Look  at 
them.  What  are  they  worth?  The  leaves  are 
bleared  and  wilted  and  eariy  falling  from  mildew. 
Look  at  my  great  thick-lipped  leaves."  It  runs  up 
in  the  tree,  and  makes  extra  leaves,  and  they  do 
not  rust,  and  it  looks  down  on  these  finer  vines, 
and  the  little  clusters,  and  small  berries,  and  says, 
"See  what  a  great  vine  I  am  1*'  Well,  it  is  rank 
in  the  wood,  and  rank  in  the  leaf;  but  there  hss 
not  a  grape  grown  on  it  since  it  had  stood,  and 
there  will  not  one  grow  on  it  if  it  stands  twenty 
years  longer.  And  what  is  a  grape-vine  good  fot 
which  has  nothing  but  healthy  leaves  on  it  ?  Yet, 
is  not  good,  healthy  grape- wcfod  a  desirable  thing? 
Are  not  healthy  leaves  very  desirable  on  a  grape- 
vine ?  Is  it  not  desirable  to  have  the  leaves  of  a 
grape-vine  free  from  mildew  ?  It  is  not  on  account 
of  what  this  grape-vine  has  that  we  reject  it,  but 
because  it  is  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities 
which  should  make  it  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  and 
because  it  prides  itself  on  the  possession  of  lower 
and  humbler  developments. 

I  do  not  say  that  not  stealing,  and  not  swearings 
and  not  drinking  are  not  gomi  things;  but  if  you 
suppose  that  a  punt  is  to  have  nothing  but  ground- 
leaves,  you  are  mistaken.  Where  is  the  fruit? 
Where  are  the  clusters?  Where  are  the  finer  traits 
of  spiritual  excellence?  You  were  bom  for  some- 
thing more  than  negatives  —  for  something  more 
than  •those  virtues  which  consist  in  not  doing  evil. 
You  were  bom  in  the  image  of  God.  And  as  He  is 
Creator,  something  of  His  creating  nature  resides 
in  you,  as  it  does  in  every  part  of  humanity.  It  is 
for  you  to  develop  the  higher  forms  of  manhood, 
and  not  to  rest  content  with  the  lower  forms.  If 
you  knew  no  better,  you  scarcely  would  be  chained 
with  dishonour,  but  since  you  do  know  better,  it  is 
dishonourable  in  you  to  live  so  far  below  that  which 
God  intended  you  should  become.        — Beether, 

(3604.)  "Well,  then,**  you  will  say,  "what 
about  those  qualities  when  a  man  dies?  A  man 
has  been  industrious,  and  frugal,  and  honest,  and 
moderately  truth-speaking  all  his  life  long;  and 
when  he  dies,  and  goes  to  judgment,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  these  qualities  which  you  say  are  good?" 
A  man  undertakes  to  jump  across  a  chasm  that  Is 
ten  feet  wide,  and  jumps  eight  feet ;  and  a  man 
says,  "  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  eight 
feel  that  he  did  jump?"  Well,  what  is  going  to 
be  done  with  it  ?  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
must  be  accomplished  in  wholes  or  it  is  not  acoom- 
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plished  at  alL  A  nuin  lets  oat  an  anchor  from  a 
ihip,  and  it  goes  to  within  a  fathom  of  the  bottom, 
but  it  does  not  touch ;  and  a  man  says,  "  Is  it  not 
good  as  far  as  it  goes  ? "  How  good  is  an  anchor 
that  does  not  touch  the  bottom  ?  A  man  frames  a 
building,  and  makes  his  mortises  and  tenons  so 
that  they  come  within  an  inch  of  fitting ;  and  when 
be  is  reproached  for  his  unskilful  work,  he  says, 
*'It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes."  And  how  good 
b  that?  Men  say,  "We  haTe  all  these  minor 
qualities ;  we  have  these  lower  moralities :  are  they 
of  no  benefit  to  us  ?  "  Yes,  they  are  of  benefit  to 
you  now ;  they  are  of  benefit  to  you  in  a  thousand 
ways  in  this  world ;  but  they  do  not  constitute 
that  character  Which  is  to  fit  you  for  the  world  to 
come.  They  do  not  go  to  make  the  golden  key 
which  unlocks  those  mysteries  of  love  which  you 
have  need  of.  These  minor  qualities  are  not  a 
substitute  for  it  You  go  forth  an  ungrown  spirit ; 
you  go  forth  with  lower  leaves  without  the  bloom 
and  the  fruit;  and  the  lower  is  no  substitute  for 
the  higher.  — Bac/ur, 

(3605.)  When  wtt  see  men  embowered  under 
external  moralities,  and  attempt  to  teach  that 
morality  is  not  enough,  the  impression  arises  that 
we  undervalue  morals.  I  do  not  undervalue  morals 
any  more  than  the  tax-collector  undervalues  a 
hundred  dollars,  when  I  go  to  pay  my  taxes,  and 
offer  htm  that  amount,  when  my  bill  is  five  hundred. 
He  says,  '*!  will  not  take  it.  It  is  not  enough.*' 
He  does  not  despise  the  hundred  dollars.  He 
merely  says,  "  You  must  put  more  with  it"  And 
I  do  not  despise  morality  because  I  say  that  it  does 
not  rise  hi^h  enough.  It  is  good  as  far  up  as  it 
goes.  So  IS  a  grape-vine  good  as  far  up  as  it  goes, 
when  it  is  two  or  three  feet  high ;  but  it  does  not 
arrive  at  what  it  was  planted  for  until  it  reaches 
that  point  where  it  has  blossoms  and  dusters.  It 
b  the  duster  that  determines  its  value. 

— Betcher. 

6.  It  Si  •;!  bMt  a  prvparatloii  for  loiiietliliig 


(3606.)  Direct,  intimate,  hourly,  and  daily  living 
with  Chrbt,  is  the  thing  which  the  gospel  proposes 
as  its  characteristic  aim.  Morality  is  a  good  thing. 
A  man  without  it  certainly  cannot  be  a  Christian, 
although  he  may  not  be  one  with  it.  When  I 
mean  to  build  me  a  house  on  a  piece  of  ground 
that  b  unoccupied  and  overgrown,  I  send  a  gang 
9f  hands  to  grub  out  the  old  roots,  to  cut  down  the 
lauk  weeds,  to  grade  the  surface,  and  to  make 
excavations  preparatory  to  building ;  but  after  they 
have  done  all  that — without  which  I  could  not 
have  a  house — I  have  not  yet  a  house.  All  thb  b 
but  preparatory.     The  house  is  yet  to  arise. 

Moralities  are  mere  day-labourers,  who  dig  out 
the  roots,  and  dear  off  the  weeds,  and  get  the 
ground  ready  for  something  else.  Morab  do  but 
plough  the  soil — piety  b  the  fruitful  stem,  and  love 
the  fair  flower  which  springs  from  the  soil.  Good 
morals  are  indispensable  to  piety ;  and  piety  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  gauged  by  its  sweet  reaction  upon 
morals  ;  but  morality  does  not  constitute  piety. 

"But,** -some  will  say,  "do  you  mean  to  teach 
that  we  are  to  despise  morality,  as  an  indifferent 
thing  ?  "  You  are  to  despise  it  just  as  1  despise  the 
first  leaves  which  the  besn  or  the  pea  puts  forth 
after  it  b  planted.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  the  plant,  but  they  are  not  the 


vineitselt  What  God  thought  of  when  He  made 
the  bean,  was  a  long  twinins;  stem,  covered  with 
pods  of  wholesome  fruit.  Yon  know  that. when 
the  bean  grows,  there  first  appears  two  fat  leaves, 
just  to  heave  up  the  ground.  As  soon  as  these 
open,  up  comes  the  germ.  A  man  says  to  me,  "  I 
have  got  beans."  I  ^o  and  louk  at  what  he  calb 
beans,  and  1  see  nothmg  but  great  succulent  leaver 
and  I  say  to  him,  "  These  are  not  beans ;  they  are 
mere  reservoirs  of  juice,  designed  to  nourish  the 
plant  till  it  can  take  care  of  itself.  You  have  got 
nothmg  at  aU  as  yet"  ^'Whatl"  says  he,  "do 
you  mean  to  despise  these  leaves?  lliey  are 
certainly  good  for  something."  "No,"  I  reply, 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  despise  them  ;  but  they  are 
not  the  fruit  which  the  plant  was  created  to  pro- 
duce. Tliey  serve  a  good  purpose,  by  nourishing 
the  plant  in  onler  that  it  may  grow  and  develop  its 
blossoms  and  pods.  For  no  other  purpose  are 
they  good  for  anything."  And  morals  are  just  the 
succulent  leaf  that  help  the  germ  of  piety  to  start 
and  nourbh  the  plant,  in  oraer  that  it  may  grow 
and  develop  its  le^iiimate  fruit  llieir  office  does 
not  extend  oeyond  that — ^not  a  step  1 

t.  It  is  ffood  for  this  woria  only. 

(3607.)  Coin  that  b  current  in  one  place  b  valne- 
less  in  another.  Suppose  an  Indian,  far  in  the 
western  wilds,  were  to  say,  *'  I  will  become  a  trader 
with  the  whites.  I  will  go  to  New  York  ciiy  and 
buy  up  half  the  goods  there,  and  come  back  and 
seU  them,  and  then  what  a  rich  Indian  I  shall  be." 
He  then  collects  all  his  wampum  beads,  which  are 
his  money,  and  compared  with  other  Indians  he  b 
very  rich,  and  away  he  Journeys  to  yonder  dty. 
Imagine  him  going  into  Stewart's,  and  offering  hb 
wampum  there  in  exchange  for  their  goods.  They 
are  refused.  They  were  money  in  the  woods — ^in 
the  city  they  are  worthless.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  who  are  carrying  with  them,  to  offer 
at  the  judgment,  what  b  no  better  than  the  Indbn*s 
beads.  They  are  reckoning  on  their  generosity, 
their  prompt  payment  of  all  their  debts,  their  vari- 
ous good  natural  qualities ;  but  when  they  present 
them,  they  will  all  be  found  worthless  trash.  The 
things  that  have  made  them  strong,  and  valued,  and 
important  here,  will  there  be  worse  than  useless  to 
them.  '^Bitchir^ 


OBEDIENCE. 

L   ITS  IRKSOMRNESS. 

(3608. )  We  cannot  draw  in  the  gears  of  obedi- 
ence.  We  can  travel  a  whole  day  after  our  dogs  | 
but  if  authority  should  charge  us  to  measure  so 
many  miles,  how  often  would  we  complain  of  weari- 
ness 1  The  bird  can  sit  out  the  day-measuring  sun, 
see  his  rise  and  fall  without  irksomeness  while  she 
b  hatching  her  eggs  ;  if  her  nest  were  a  cage,  with 
what  impatience  would  she  lament  so  long  a  bond* 
age  1  So  the  usurer,  though  he  began  his  first  bag 
with  the  first  hour,  and  pulb  not  off  hb  hands  or 
hb  eyes  till  the  eve  of  heaven  b  ashamed  of  it,  and 
denies  further  lij^ht,  he  b  not  weary ;  let  him  sit  at 
church  two  hours,  the  seat  is  uneasy,  his  bones 
ache,  either  a  cushion  to  fall  asleep  with  or  he  wiU 
be  gone  :  Chrbt  may  justly  and  fitly  continue  Hb 
reproof  upon  such,  "Can  ye  not  watch  with  Mt 
one  hour?"  — Adamt^i^^y, 
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VL  ITS  NECESSITY. 

(5609.)  It  is  not  enough  to  ondentAnd  the 
Word,  to  be  able  to  talk  and  dispute  of  the 
testimonies  of  God,  but  to  keep  them.  It  is  not 
cnosgh  to  assent  to  them,  that  they  are  God*s  laws, 
but  they  must  be  obeyed.  The  laws  of  earthly 
princes  are  not  obeyed  as  soon  as  believed  to  be  the 
lung's  laws,  but  when  we  are  punctual  to  observe 
then.    This  b  to  keep  the  commandment  of  God. 

^Mautom^  1630-1667. 

ni.    iTS  RBASOHABLENESS. 

(361a)  It  is  an  excellent  representation  of  St 
Austin  ;  if  a  sculptor,  after  his  fashioning  a  piece  of 
marble  in  a  human  figurci  could  inspire  it  with  life 
and  sense,  and  give  it  motion  and  understandings 
and  speech,  can  it  be  imagined  but  the  first  act  of 
It  would  be  to  prostrate  itself  at  the  feet  of  the 
maker,  in  subjection  and  thankfulness,  and  to  oflfer 
whatever  it  is,  and  can  do,  as  homage  to  him? 
The  almighty  hand  of  God  formed  our  bodies,  He 
breathed  mto  us  the  spirit  of  li.'^e ;  and  should  not 
the  power  of  love  constrain  us  to  live  wholly  accord- 
ing to  His  will  ?  — BaUs^  1625-1699. 

IV.  ITS  WISDOM. 

(361 1.)  God  command*  nothing  but  what  b  bene- 
6cial.  *<  O  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  bat  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  keep 
Hb  statute^  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  for 
thy  good  ? '  To  obey  God,  is  not  so  much  our 
duty  as  our  privilege :  Hb  commands  cany  meat 
in  the  mouth  of  them.  He  bids  us  repent»  and  why  ? 
that  our  sins  may  be  blotted  out  (Acts  iii.  19).  He 
commands  us  to  believe^  and  wh^  ?  that  we  may 
be  saved  (Acts  xvi.  31).  There  is  love  in  every 
command  :  as  if  a  king  should  bid  one  of  hb  sub* 
iects  dig  in  a  gold  mme,  then  take  the  gold  to 
nimselC  — iVais<m^  1696. 

V.  THE  TEST  OF  SilTCERTTY  ASD  LOVE. 

(3613.)  Hypocrites  may  delight  in  the  specula- 
tion, but  a  child  of  God  is  delighted  in  the  obedience 
and  in  conformity  to  His  word.  "  I  have  rejoiced 
in  the  way  of  Hb  testimonies  as  much  as  in  all 
riches,"  not  only  in  the  testimonies  themselves — in 
the  naked  contemplation  of  these  blessed  truths — 
biA  in  the  way  and  practice  of  these  things.  He 
that  loves  his  rule  will  study  an  exact  conformity 
thereto.  The  love  of  a  child  of  God  to  the  word 
differs  from  that  of  a  temporary  believer  in  this 
way.  A  mere  beholder  of  a  rare  piece  of  painting 
may  be  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and  if  he  has  a  taste 
for  the  arts,  hb  pleasure  and  satisfaction  will  be 
sensibly  increased.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  en- 
joyment which  an  artbt  will  find  in  it.  What  is  it 
to  the  test  and  delight  which  he  takes  in  imitating, 
and  copying  it  out,  in  expressing  it,  when  he  can 
by  his  own  pencil  copy  it  out  to  the  life  ?  So  while 
the  one  contents  himself  with  barren  admiration 
and  naked  praise  and  acknowledgment,  the  true 
believer  finds  hb  delight  when  he  can  copy  out  the 
word  of  God,  and  transcribe  it  as  the  moral  image 
of  hb  God  into  liis  heart  — Salter, 

(3613.)  "  Herein  b  My  Father  glorified.**  A  king 
b  made  glorious  by  the  obedience  of  the  subjects 
throughout  hb  realm.  He  b  honoured  in  that  way. 
The  parent  b  honoured  by  the  child.  How  ?  Not 
by  his  running  around  the  neiglibourhood  and  say- 


ing, '*01i,  what  a  great  man  my  father  b  1"  0% 
"  What  a  beautiful  woman  mv  mother  b  I "  or, 
"  What  a  splendid  house  my  father  has  to  live  in  !  ** 
For  a  child  to  do  that  would  be  ridiculous.  We 
like  to  see  a  child  manifest  warmth  and  affection 
toward  hb  parents ;  but  publishing  such  things 
in  the  streets  about  one*s  parents  b  not  glorifying 
those  parents.  If  a  child  loves  and  honouis  hb 
parents,  he  shows  it  bv  studiously  fulfilling  their 
known  wbhes.  An  affectionate  and  loving  child 
does  honour  his  parents  in  the  eyes  of  ail  tlie  neigli- 
bourhood. The  teacher  b  honoured,  not  by  what 
the  pupil  says,  but  by  what  he  does.  Find  ont 
what  they  want  who  are  put  over  you,  and  do  that ; 
and  then  you  honour  them.  And  we  honour,  or, 
what  b  the  same  thing,  we  glorify  God  by  fulfUUng 
Hb  known  commands.  — Betchtr^ 

(3614.)  '*To  obey  b  better  than  sacrifice." 
There  are  some  soldiers  here  to-night.  Now, 
suppose  one  of  these  received  orders  from  the  com- 
manding officer  to  keep  guard  at  such  and  such  a 
door.  All  of  a  sudden  he  thinks  to  himself,  "  I  am 
very  fond  of  our  commander,  and  I  should  like  to 
do  something  for  him."  He  puts  hb  musket  against 
the  wall,  and  starts  out  to  find  a  shop  where  he 
can  buy  a  bunch  of  flowers.  He  b  away  from  hb 
post  all  the  while,  of  course,  and  when  he  comes 
oack  he  b  discovered  to  have  been  away  from  the 
post  of  duty.  He  savs,  *'Here  b  the  bunch  of 
flowers  I  went  to  get ;  but  I  hear  hb  officer  say, 
"To  obey  b  better  than  that;  we  cannot  allow 
you — military  discipline  would  not  permit  it  —  to 
run  off  at  every  whim  and  wish  of  yours  and  n^lect 
your  duty,  for  who  knows  what  mischief  might 
ensue?"  Ilie  man,  however  much  you  might 
admire  what  he  was  doing,  would  certainly  be  made 
to  lepjm  by  military  law  that  '*  To  obey  b  better 
than  sacrifice."  It  U  a  holier  and  a  better  tiling  to 
do  one's  duty  than  to  make  duties  for  one's  self  and 
then  set  about  them.  — Spurgecm. 

VL    IS  A  GRADUAL  A  TTAINMENT. 

(3615.)  Obedience  to  the  law  of  God  b  a  gradoal 
attainment    It  b  a  thing  learned. 

The  musician  is  not  bom  with  the  ability  to  play 
the  organ  or  any  other  instrument  Many  persona 
possess  an  innate  musical  facultv  ;  but  not  one  could 
do  anything  in  music  without  education  and  without 
training.  And  so,  although  we  have  our  spiritual 
natures,  our  innate  tendencies  to  things  virtuous 
and  good,  they  are  all  obliged  to  conform  to  thb 
law  of  education,  training,  drill.  — Btecher. 

Vn.     CHARACTERISTICS    OF     TRUE    AND 
ACCEPTABLE  OBEDIENCE. 

1.  Aooordanoe  With  the  Will  Of  Ctod. 

(3616.)  If  we  would  please  God,  we  must  in  the 
first  place  deny  ourselves  and  our  own  wills,  saying 
with  our  Saviour,  *'  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done."  Neither  must  we  a.sk  counsel  of  carnal  rea- 
son, nor,  when  we  know  God's  will,  dispute  with 
flesh  and  blood  whether  it  be  fit  or  unfit,  profitable 
or  unprofitable,  reasonable  or  against  reason,  to  do 
that  which  Go<i  commantis,  but  we  must  yield  unto 
it  absolute  obedience,  doing  God  s  will  as  the  saints 
and  angels  do  it  in  heaven,  cheerfully  and  readily^ 
without  gainsaying,  doubting,  or  replying.  For 
if  earthly  princes  will  not  endure  to  have  subjects 
scan  their  laws,  nor  examine  their  prociamatiuiu^ 
to  see  with  what  reason  they  command,  but  requin 
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ftbiolute  obedience  in  all  things  not  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  will  not  be  served  according 
to  their  subject's  best  intentions,  but  will  have 
obedience  squared  by  their  laws ;  if  every  master  in 
a  family  will  be  served  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure, and  will  not  for  matter  or  manner  leave  it  to 
his  servant's  choice,  to  perform  what  service  best 
suits  with  their  own  humour  and  liking  ;  and  if  the 
captain  of  a  company,  or  general  of  an  army,  will 
not  excuse  a  soldier  the  neglect  of  his  commands, 
upon  the  fairest  pretence :  then  bow  much  less  will 
the  King  of  kings  endure  to  have  His  will  neglected, 
and  ours  preferred  in  His  service?  And  how  much 
Vote  will  He  who  b  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  displeased 
with  us,  if  in  our  spiritual  welfare  we  regard  not 
what  He  commands,  but  perform  such  service  as 
best  suits  with  our  own  conceits?  "No  man  that 
warreth,"  sajrs  the  Apostle,  "entangleth  himself 
with  the  afiairs  of  this  life,  that  he  may  please  him 
who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier ;  and  if  a  man 
strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned,  except 
he  strive  lawfully  ; "  that  is,  according  to  the  orders 
appointed  by  him  who  is  master  of  the  games. 
And  therefore  let  us  not  think  to  have  the  crown 
and  garland  of  happiness,  if  we  stint  God  of  this 
royalty  and  privilege  which  we  give  unto  men,  not 
striving  for  the  victory  according  to  His  will,  nor 
oAering  unto  Him  that  service  which  He  requires, 
but  sudi  as  seems  good  in  our  own  eyes« 

— Dffwname^  1644. 

(3617.)  In  all  true  service  of  God  it  is  essential 
that  we  serve  Him  in  the  way  of  His  afpoinimmt. 
You  would  be  grievously  plagued  if  you  had  in  your 
house  a  woman  who  was  continually  running  up 
and  down  stairs,  roaming  into  every  room,  opening 
ever^  closet,  moving  this  piece  of  furniture  and 
dustmg  that,  and  generally  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual stir  and  worry ;  you  would  not  call  this  ser- 
vice, but  annoyance.  AH  that  is  done  contrary  to 
orders  is  disobedience,  not  service ;  and  if  anything 
be  done  without  orders,  it  may  be  excessive  activity, 
but  ii  certainly  is  not  service.  — Spurgeon, 

S.  It  ii  all-oomprdiaiulTa. 

(3618.)  An  instrument,  if  only  one  string  be  out 
of  tune,  although  the  rest  be  well  set,  yet  that  one 
keeps  such  a  jarring  and  harsh  sound,  that  the 
lesson  played  thereon  will  relish  as  unmusically,  in 
a  skilful  ear,  as  if  all  the  strings  were  out  of  tune. 
And  thus,  iif  a  man  should  abstain  from  swearing 
and  drunkenness,  yet  if  he  were  given  to  lust,  or 
if  from  those  three,  and  yet  addicted  to  covetous- 
oess,  it  comes  all  to  one  reckoning.  Let  every  man, 
therefore,  look  into  his  bosom  sin,  observing  dili- 
gently that  one  jarring  string,  and  never  leave  screw- 
mg  and  winding  of  it  up  till  it  be  brought  into  right 
tune ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  break  it,  pluck 
it  out :  for  God  will  have  a  complete  harmonious 
consent,  a  resolution  for  universal  obedience — 
othervdse,  no  acceptance*  — Cheshire^  1641. 

Q619.)  A  carnal  heart  is  contented  to  go  so  far 
10  God's  commands  as  will  serve  his  own  turn,  but 
there  he  stops.  So  far  as  might  serve  the  elevation 
of  Jehu  to  the  crown  of  Israel,  to  setting  him  on 
the  throne,  so  far  he  goes  in  the  ways  of  God's 
command,  but  no  farther.  Such  a  heart  is  like  the 
hand  of  a  rusty  dial ;  suppose  the  hand  of  a  rusty 
dial  (as  now)  at  ten  o'clock ;  look  upon  it,  and  it 
leems  to  go  right,  but  it  is  not  irom  any  inwa"d 


right  state  of  the  dock  it  does  so,  but  by  accident ; 
for  stay  till  after  ten,  and  come  again  at  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  it  stands  still  as  before  at  ten.  So  let 
God  command  anything  that  may  hit  with  a  man's 
own  ends,  and  be  suitable  to  him,  and  he  seems  to 
be  very  obedient  to  God  ;  but  let  God  go  on  further, 
and  recjuire  something  that  will  not  serve  his  turn, 
that  will  not  agree  with  hid  own  ends;  and  here 
God  may  seek  tor  a  servant ;  as  for  him,  he  will  go 
no  farther.  — Burroughs^  15^^1646. 

(36aa)  God  will  be  served  with  the  whole  heart ; 
for  all  our  good  is  in  God,  and  therefore  all  our 
hearts  must  make  out  after  God.  God  must  have 
perfect  obedience  in  the  desire  and  endeavour,  or 
else  He  will  have  none.  Certainly  that  which 
must  make  any  man  acceptable,  is  not  so  much 
that  there  is  somewhat  done,  but  that  that  which 
God  commands  is  done,  or  done  in  regard  of  the 
endeavour;  for  that  indeed  will  be  acceptable: 
though  we  cannot  do  all  at  once,  if  we  bring  some- 
what to  God  as  a  part,  and  acknowledging  the 
whole  debt,  work  for  the  remainder,  it  will  be 
accepted.  As  suppose  a  man  owes  you  an  hundred 
pounds,  and  brings  you  but  fifly  in  part  of  payment 
yet  if  he  acknowledge  the  rest,  and  promise  the 
payment  of  it,  if  you  know  he  will  be  faithful  in 
the  payment  of  the  other,  you  will  accept  it ;  but 
if  a  man  bring  you  fourscore  pounds  in  iieu  of  all, 
you  will  not  accept  it  So  here  it  is ;  hypocrites 
say  they  cannot  be  perfect  in  this  world,  and  so 
think  to  put  off  God  with  a  little.  It  is  true,  if 
thou  hadst  an  upright  heart,  and  didst  bring  God 
but  part  and  labour  after  the  whole.  He  would 
accept  it ;  but  if  thou  bringst  Him  ten  times  more 
than  a  sincere  heart  can  bring  Him,  it  will  not 
be  acceptable,  no,  not  ninety-nine  pounds  will  bt 
accepted,  if  brought  instead  of  the  whole. 

— Burroughs^  1 599-1646. 

(3621.)  It  is  a  snre  sign  of  hypocrisy  to  be  un- 
righteous and  careless  in  civil  dealings,  how  con- 
scientious soever  thou  mayest  seem  to  be  in  sacred 
duties.  He  that  seems  righteous  towards  men,  and 
is  irreligious  towards  God,  is  but  an  honest  heathen ; 
and  he  that  seems  religious  towards  God,  and  is 
unrighteous  towards  men,  is  but  a  dissembling 
Christian.  To  make  conscience  of  one  duty,  and 
not  of  another,  is  to  make  true  conscience  of 
neither.  The  soul  that  ever  had  communion  with 
God  above,  comes  down  like  Moses  out  of  the 
Mount  with  both  tables  in  his  hands,  the  second  as 
well  as  the  first,  the  first  as  well  as  the  second. 
One  stone  in  a  mill,  one  oar  in  a  boat,  will  do  little 
good ;  there  must  be  /lew,  or  no  work  can  be  dona 
A  perfect  man  consists  of  two  essential  parts,  a 
soul  and. a  body  ;  though  the  soul  be  the  principal, 
and  doth  specificate  the  compound,  yet  the  bodv  is 
so  necessary,  that  without  it  none  can  be  a  complete 
man.  A  Christian  that  is  evangelically  ''perfect,*' 
is  also  made  up  of  these  two  parts — holiness  and 
righteousness  ;  ttiough  holiness  be  the  chief,  as  that 
which  doth  difference  the  saint,  yet  righteousness  ia 
so  requisite,  that  there  can  be  no  true  Christian 
without  it.  -^vfinnoci,  1673. 

(3622.)  Visibility  and  universality  are  Popish 
marks  of  a  true  Church,  and  Protestant  marks  of  a 
true  Christian.  An  hypocritical  Jehu  will  do 
*'  some    things ; "    a    murderous    Herod  will    do 

many  things |"  but  an  upright  Paul  ia  "in  all 
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thingi  wUIipg  to  live  honestly."  A  ihip  that  ii 
not  of  the  right  make  cannot  sail  trim,  and  a  clock 
whose  spring  is  faulty  will  not  always  go  trae ;  so 
a  person  of  unsound  principles  cannot  be  constant 
and  even  in  his  practices.  The  religion  of  those 
that  are  inwardly  rotten,  is  like  a  fire  in  some  cold 
climates,  which  almost  fries  a  man  before,  when  at 
the  same  time  he  is  freezing  behind;  they  are 
zealous  in  some  things*  as  holy  duties,  whicn  are 
cheap,  and  cold  in  other  things,  especially  when 
they  cross  their  profit  or  credit ;  as  Mount  Hecla 
is  covered  with  snow  on  one  side,  when  it  bums 
and  casts  out  cinders  on  the  other  :  but  the  holiness 
of  them  that  are  sound  at  heart  is  like  the  natural 
heat, — though  it  resorts  most  to  the  vitals  of  sacred 
performances,  yet,  as  need  is,  it  warms  and  has  an 
influence  upon  all  the- outward  parts  of  civil  trans- 
actions. It  may  be  said  of  true  sanctity,  as  of  the 
sun,  "there  is  notliing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof/* 
When  all  the  parts  of  the  body  have  their  due 
nourishment  distributed  to  them,  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
healthy  temper.  As  the  saint  is  described  some- 
times by  a  *' clean  heart,"  so  also  sometimes  by 
"clean hands,'*  because  he  has  both;  the  holiness 
of  his  heart  is  seen  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

^Sun'nmacJkf  1673. 

(5623.)  Herein  is  religion  best  seen,  in  an  equal 
and  uniform  practice  of  every  part  of  our  duty  : 
not  only  in  serving  God  devoutly,  but  in  demeaning 
ourselves  peaceably  and  justly,  kindly  and  charitably, 
towards  all  men  ;  not  only  in  restraining  ourselves 
from  the  outward  act  of  sin,  but  in  mortifying  the 
inward  inclination  to  it,  in  subduing  our  lusts,  and 
governing  our  passions,  and  bridling  our  tongues. 
As  he  that  would  have  a  prudent  care  of  his  health 
and  life,  must  not  only  guard  himself  against  the 
chief  and  common  diseases  which  are  incident  to 
men,  and  take  care  to  prevent  them,  but  must  like- 
wise be  careful  to  preserve  himself  from  those  which 
are  esteemed  less  dangerous,  but  yet  sometimes  do 
prove  mortal :  he  must  not  only  endeavour  to  secure 
his  head  and  heart  from  being  wounded,  but  must 
have  a  tender  care  of  every  part ;  there  being  hardly 
any  disease  or  wound  so  slight,  but  that  some  have 
died  of  iL  In  like  manner,  the  care  of  our  souls 
consists  in  a  universal  regard  to  our  dutv,  and  that 
we  be  defective  in  no  part  of  it :  thoueh  we  ought 
to  have  a  more  especial  regard  to  those  duties  which 
are  more  considerable,  and  wherein  religion  doth 
mainlv  consist ;  as  piety  towards  God,  temperance 
and  criaslity  in  regard  to  ourselves,  charity  towards 
the  poor,  truth  and  justice,  goodness  and  kindness 
towards  all  men :  but  then  no  other  grace  and 
virtue,  though  of  an  inferior  rank,  ought  to  be 
neglected  by  us.  — Tiilotson^  1630-1694. 

(3624.)  Some  will  obey  partially,  obey  some  com- 
mandments, not  others  ;  like  a  plough  which,  whea 
it  comes  to  a  stiff  piece  of  earth,  makes  a  baulk. 
But  God  that  spake  all  the  words  of  the  moral  law, 
will  have  all  obeyed.  — fVatsoHt  1696. 

(3625.)  A  good  Christian  is  like  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, one  foot  of  the  compass  stands  upon  the 
centre,  and  the  other  foot  of  it  goes  round  the 
circle ;  io  a  Christian  by  faith  stands  on  God  the 
centre,  and  by  obedience  goes  round  the  circle  of 
(iod's  commandments.  -^IVcUson,  1696. 

(3626.)  An  attention  to  one  part  will  not  prove 
oui  sincerity.     It  is  an  ancient  song,  you  must  keep  | 


minim  time,  or  else  yon  will  put  the  whole  choir 
out  of  tune,  so  look  that  you  sing  the  new  song  ol 
the  Lord  with  trembling  and  accurate  observation 
— miss  neither  cle6F  nor  note,  neither  sound  doctrine 
nor  pious  practice.  Christ  and  His  truth  will  not 
divicle ;  ana  His  truth  hath  not  latitude  and  breadth, 
that  ye  may  take  some  of  it,  and  leave  some  of  it ; 
nay,  the  Gospel  is  like  a  small  hair  that  hath  no 
breadth,  and  will  not  cleave  in  two;  it  is  not 
possible  to  twist  and  compound  a  matter  betwist 
Christ  and  Antichrist ;  and,  therefore,  ye  must  either 
be  for  Christ,  or  ye  must  be  against  Him.  Yon 
muKt  give  Him  an  absolute  ob^icnce,  or  it  is  just 
nothing.  ^^Salier, 

a.  It  ii  imqiieatioiiiiiff. 

(3627.)  Men,  having  an  expres  commandment 
in  God's  Word  to  do  thus  and  thus,  must  not  gain- 
say and  overthrow  all  with  their  own  worldly  wis- 
dom and  fleshly  reason.  Obedience  must  be  no 
disputant,  no  tramer  of  excuses.  If  the  captain 
command  a  soldier  a  piece  of  service,  must  he  tell 
him  why?  Is  it  not  enough  for  the  centurion  to 
say  to  his  servant,  "  JJo  this,  and  he  doeth  itt** 
Must  the  subject  obey  his  prince  in  nothing,  bat 
when  he  is  of  his  council  ?  But  if  with  men  it  wera 
so,  yet  with  God  it  may  not  so  l)e,  of  whom  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  but  to  know  that  we  are  commanded 
to  obey  whatsoever  His  will  and  pleasure  is. 

—Spencer^  1658. 

(3628.)  Yon  pretend  also  to  sincere  obedience. 
If  we  ask  you  whether  you  are  willing  to  obey  God  ? 
you  will  sa^,  *'  God  forbid  that  any  should  deny  iL" 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  particulars,  and  you  find 
that  He  commandeth  you  that  which  flesh  and  blood 
is  against,  and  would  cost  yon  the  loss  of  worldly 
prosperity,  then  you  will  be  excused  ;  and  yet,  that 
you  may  cheat  your  souls,  you  will  not  professedly 
disobey ;  but  you  will  persuade  yourselves  that  it  is 
no  duty,  and  that  God  would  not  have  you  do  that 
which  you  will  not  do.  Like  a  countryman's  servant, 
that  promises  to  do  all  his  master  bids  him ;  but 
when  he  cometh  to  particulars,  threshing  is  too  hard 
work,  and  mo>»ing  and  reaping  are  beyond  his 
strength,  and  ploughing  is  too  toilsome ;  and  in 
conclusion,  it  is  only  an  idle  life,  some  easy  chaii^ 
that  he  will  be  brought  to.  I'his  is  the  hypocrite's 
obedience.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3629.)  The  tendency  of  our  minds  is  to  the  ask- 
ing a  reason  for  everything.  It  is  so  with  doctrines. 
God  reveals  to  us  a  truth  :  but  we  are  not  content 
to  take  it  on  the  authority  of  revelation ;  we  are  for 
asking  with  Nicodemus,  '*  How  can  these  things 
be  ?  **  we  want  to  be  able  to  explain  the  doctrine, 
and  thus  to  find  grounds  for  our  belief,  over  and 
above  the  simple  word  of  the- Lord.  But  undoubt- 
edly it  is  a  higher,  and  must  be  a  more  acceptable^ 
exercise  of  faith,  when  we  receive  a  truth,  because 
revealed,  than  when,  because,  beskles  being  revealed, 
we  can  so  arrange  it  that  commends  it^lf  to  oat 
reason. 

It  is  the  same  with  commandments.  God  enjoins 
a  certain  thing :  but  we  can  hardly.bring  ourselves 
to  obey,  simply  because  Ha-has  enjoin^  it  We 
have  our  inquiries  to  urge — why  has  He  enjoined  itT 
if  it  be  an  indifferent  thing,  we  want  to  know 
why  He  should  have  made  it  the  subject  of  law? 
why  not  have  let  it  alone  ?  Why  not  ?  Because  we 
may  venture  reply.  He  wishes  to  test  the  principle 
of  obedience :  He  wishes  to  «ee  whether  His  will 
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and  His  word  are  tufficient  for  as.  In  order  to  this, 
He  must  legislate  upon  things  which  in  themselves 
are  indifferent,  neither  morally  good  nor  morally 
bad  :  He  must  not  confine  laws  to  such  matters  as 
robbing  a  neighbour's  house,  on  which  conscience  is 
nigent ;  He  must  extend  them  to  such  matters  as 
taking  a  bird's  nest,  on  which  conscience  is  silent^ 

It  IS  the  same  as  with  a  child.  He  is  walking  in 
a  stranger's  garden,  and  you  forbid  his  picking  fruit : 
he  knows  that  the  fruit  is  not  his,  and  therefore  feels 
a  reason  for  the  prohibition.  But  he  is  walking  on 
a  common,  and  you  forbid  his  picking  wild  flowers ; 
he  knows  that  no  one  has  property  in  these  flowers, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  see  any  reason  for  your  pro- 
hibition. Suppose  him,  however,  to  obey  in  both 
cases,  abstainmg  alike  from  the  floweis  and  the  fruit, 
in  which  case  does  he  show  most  of  the  principle  of 
obedience,  most  of  respect  for  your  authority  and  of 
submission  to  your  will  ?  Surely,  wlien  he  docs  not 
touch  the  flowers,  which  he  sees  no  reason  for  not 
touching,  rather  than  when  he  does  not  gather  the 
fruit  which  he  feels  that  he  can  have  no  right  to  gather. 

It  is  exactly  the  Mime  with  God  and  ounelves. 
He  may  forbid  things  which  we  should  have  felt  to 
be  wrong  even  had  they  not  been  forbidden  :  He  may 
forbid  things  which  we  should  not  have  felt  wrong, 
nay,  which  would  not  have  been  wrong  unless  He 
had  forbidden  them.  But  in  which  case  is  our 
obedience  most  put  to  the  proof?  not  surely  as  to 
the  thing  criminal  even  without  a  commandment, 
but  as  to  the  thing  indifferent  till  there  was  a  com- 
mandment. God  might  have  made  it  the  test  of 
Adam's  obedience  that  he  should  not  kill  Eve — a 
crime  from  which  he  would  have  instinctively  re- 
volted :  but  it  was  a  much  greater  trial  that  he 
should  not  eat  of  a  particular  fruit,  for  eating  it  was 
no  crime  till  he  was  told  not  to  eat  it. 

And  we  may  justly  believe  that,  in  constructing 
the  Jewish  code,  God  interspersed  laws  for  which 
there  was  no  apparent  reason,  with  others  for  which 
there  was  palpable,  on  purpose  that  He  might  see 
whether  His  people  would  obey  li  is  word,  simply 
because  it  was  His  word?  whether  they  would  wait 
to  know  why  He  commanded,  or  be  satisfied  with 
ascertaining  what  He  commanded.        — MehiU. 

(3630.)  "Sir,**  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
an  officer  of  engineers,  who  urged  the  impoasibility 
of  executing  the  directions  he  had  received,  **  I  did 
not  ask  your  opinion,  I  gave  you  my  orders,  and  I 
expect  them  to  be  obeyed."  Such  should  be  the 
obedience  of  every  follower  of  lesus  The  words 
which  He  has  spoken  are  our  law,  not  our  judg- 
ments or  fancies.  Even  if  death  were  in  the  way 
Itifr- 

"  Not  oun  to  reaion  why-— 

OuTk,  but  to  cUr«  and  dies* 

and,  at  our  Master's  bidding,  advance  through  flood 
or  flame.  '-^purgtot^ 

ft.  It  la  prompt. 

(3631.)  "Straightway"  (Matt  Iv.  ao).  Tme 
obedience  knows  no  delays.   — Jerome^  340-n42a 

%.  Ikiaazaot. 

(3632.)  In  religion  no  part  is  to  be  called  little. 
A  hair  is  but  little ;  yet  it  hath  a  shadow.  In  the 
body  a  little  disquiet  is  oftentimes  cause  of  death. 
Thectniphes  (Exod.  viiL  17,  18)  were  but  little  ;  yet 
are  they  reckoned  among  the  great  plagues  of  God. 
Metellus,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  by  receiving  a  hair 


in  his  milk  was  choked  with  it,  and  died  thereof 
Some  things  are  small  and  do  no  hurt :  some  things, 
though  they  be  small,  do  great  hurt  Therefore 
doth  God  straitly  charge  His  people  to  keep  the 
law,  saying,  "  Thou  sTialt  not  turn  away  from  it, 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left."  And  St. 
Paul  saith:  "A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lamp.**  '^yrtvel^  1522-1571. 

t.  ItiadiaerfU. 

(3633.)  True  obedience  hath  no  lead  at  its  heels. 

— AdtuHs^  1653* 

(3^34*)  Sincerity  makes  the  soul  willing.  When 
it  is  clogged  with  so  many  infirmities  as  to  disable 
it  from  the  full  periormance  of  its  duty,  yet  then  the 
soul  stands  on  tip-toes  to  be  gone  after  it ;  as  the 
hawk  upon  the  hand,  as  soon  as  ever  it  sees  her 
game,  launcheth  forth,  and  would  be  upun  the 
wing  after  it,  though  possibly  held  by  its  sneath  to 
the  fist.  Thus  the  sincere  soul  is  inwardly  pricked 
and  provoked  by  a  strong  desire  (ifter  its  duty, 
though  kept  back  by  infirmities.  A  perfect  heart 
and  a  willing  mind  are  joined  together ;  'tis  David's 
counsel  to  his  son  Solomon,  to  serve  God  with  a 
perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind. 

— Cumallf  1 61 7-1679. 

(3635.)  May  be  when  the  sincere  soul  is  about  a 
duty  he  doth  it  weakly,  yet  this  very  willingness  of 
the  heart  is  wonderful  pleasing  to  God.  How  doth 
it  affect  and  take  the  father,  when  he  bids  his  little 
child  go  and  bring  him  such  a  thing  (that  may  be 
as  much  as  he  can  well  lift),  to  see  him  not  stand 
and  shrug  at  the  command  as  hard,  but  runs  to 
it  and  puts  forth  his  whole  strength  about  it  1 
Though  at  last  may  be  he  cannot  do  it,  yet  the 
willingness  of  the  child  pleaseth  him  so^  that  his 
weakness  rather  stirs  up  the  father  to  pity  and  help 
him,  than  to  provoke  him  to  chide  him.  Christ 
throws  this  covering  over  His  disciples'  infirmities, 
*'  The  spirit  is  vnlling,  bui  thejUsh  is  weak. "  Oh  I 
this  obedience,  that  like  the  dropping  honey,  comes 
without  squeezing,  though  but  little  of  it,  tastes 
sweetly  on  God's  palate ;  and  such  is  sincere  obedi- 
ence. — Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(3636.)  Serve  God  with  gladness  and  cheerful- 
ness of  heart,  as  one  that  hath  found  the  way  of 
life,  and  never  had  cause  of  gladness  until  now. 
If  you  see  your  servant  do  all  his  work  with  groans, 
and  tears,  and  lamentations,  you  will  not  think  that 
he  is  well  pleased  with  his  master  and  his  work. 

Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(3637.)  Obey  God  willingly  (Isa.  i.  19).  That 
it  the  best  obedience,  that  is  cheerful,  as  that  is  the 
sweetest  honey  which  drops  out  of  the  comb. 

^iVaism,  1696. 

(3638.)  The  true  obedience  of  faith  is  a  cheerful 
obedience ;  God's  commands  do  not  seem  grievous. 
What  say  you  to  this?  Do  you  look  upon  God's 
command  as  your  bnnlen,  or  privile^  ;  as  an  iron 
fetter  about  your  leg,  or  a  gold  cham  about  your 
n^k?  IVaisau,  1696. 

(3639.)  *'I  wish  I  could  mind  God  as  my  little 
doe  minds  me,"  said  a  little  boy,  looking  thought- 
fully on  his  shaggy  friend ;  '*  he  always  looks  so 
pleased  to  mind,  and  I  don't**  What  a  painful  truth 
did  this  child  speak  I  Shall  the  poor  little  dog  thus 
readily  obey  his  master^  and  we  rebel  against  God, 
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who  is  our  Creator,  our  Preterrer,  oor  Father,  oar 
Saviour,  axid  the  bountiful  Giver  of  everything  we 
love?  ^—ChnsUtm  Tnasury, 

T.  Itiitanmftw 

(564a)  Obedience  without  fervency  is  like  a 
sacrifice  without  fire.  Why  should  not  our  obedi- 
ence be  lively  and  fervent  ?  God  deserves  the 
flower  and  strength  of  our  affections. 

— Watson^  1696. 

8l  ItSiitaiMra. 

(5641.)  Obedience  must  be  sincere.  An  action 
may  look  like  a  friendly  act  when  there  u  nothing 
of  friendship  and  goodwill  in  the  heart.  Every  pre- 
cept  re<^uires  not  only  an  outward  but  an  inward 
conformity,  not  only  a  bodily  action  but  a  spiritual 
fiame.  God  would  not  have  the  skin  of  a  sacrifice 
without  the  flesh  and  entrails,  nor  the  carcass  of 
obedience  without  truth  in  the  inward  parts  (Ps.  IL 
6).  Christ  intends  not  only  an  outward  appearance, 
but  respects  the  form  of  every  action.  Duties  are 
not  differenced  by  the  outward  garb,  but  inward 
frame.  Waters  may  have  the  same  colour,  yet  one 
may  be  sweet  and  the  other  brackish.  Two  apples 
may  have  the  same  colour,  yet  one  may  be  a  crab 
and  the  other  of  a  delightful  relish.  A  serpent  has 
a  speckled  skin,  but  an  inward  poison. 

f.  XI  la  prompted  1>7lOT«  to  God. 

(3642.)  The  son  of  a  poor  man,  that  hath  not  a 
penny  to  give  or  leave  him,  yields  his  father  obedience 
as  cheerluUy  as  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  that  looks 
for  a  great  inheritance.  It  is,  indeed,  love  to  the 
father,  not  wages  from  the  father,  that  is  the  ground 
of  a  good  child's  obedience.  If  there  were  no 
heaven,  God*s  children  would  obey  Him,  and 
though  there  weie  no  hell,  vet  would  they  do  their 
duty,  so  powerfully  doth  the  love  of  the  Father 
constrain  them.  — >Z^  TrugUU, 

10.  ItalmsattheglonrofCtod. 

(3643*)  '^'wo  things  are  chiefly  to  be  eyed  in 
obedience,  the  principle  and  the  end :  a  child  of 
God  though  he  shoots  short  in  his  obedience,  yet 
ha  takes  a  right  aim.  ^Watson^  \(^ 

11.  It  ii  constant. 

(3644.)  Obedience  must  be  constant :  **  Blessed 
is  he  who  doth  righteousness  at  all  times."  True 
obedience  is  not  like  a  high  colour  in  a  fit,  but  is  a 
right  sanguine  :  it  is  like  the  fire  on  the  altar,  which 
was  always  kept  burning  (Lev.  vi.  13).  Hypocrite's 
obedience  is  but  for  a  season  ;  it  is  like  phutering 
work,  which  is  soon  washed  off:  but  true  obedience 
is  constant  -^WaUon^  1696, 

VIII.    ITS  REWARDS. 

1.  Peace  of  ooosoianot. 

(3645.)  Obedience  and  holy  walking  bring  peace : 
"  Great  peace  have  they  which  love  Thy  law,  and 
nothing  shall  ofliend  them."  As  there  is  peace  in 
nature  when  all  things  keep  their  place  and  order. 
This  peace  others  cannot  have.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  dead  sea  and  a  calm  sea.  A  stupid 
conscience  they  may  have,  not  a  quiet  conscience. 
The  virtue  of  that  opium  will  soon  be  spent,  con- 
Kience  will  again  be  awakened. 

^-ManUm^  1620-1667. 


(3646.)  A  circus  came  to  town ;  and  everybody 
knows  how  tlie  music,  and  the  grand  tent  and 
horses,  set  all  the  little  boys  agoing.  Qa.arters  of 
dollars  and  shillings  are  in  great  demand  ;  and 
many  a  choice  bit  oif  money  have  the  circus-riden 
carried  away,  which  was  meant  for  better  purposes. 
A  little  boy  was  seen  looking  around  the  premises 
with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  **  Halloa,  Johnny!*' 
said  a  man  who  knew  him,  **  going  to  the  circus?  " 
— "  No  sir,"  answered  Johnny  ;  *Hather  don't  lika 
'em." — '*Oh  well  I  I'll  give  you  money  to  go^ 
Johnny,"  said  the  man.  *'  Father  don't  approve  ol 
them,**  answered  Johnny.  "  Well  go  for  once,  and 
ru  pay  for  you." — **  No,  sir,"  said  Johnny  ;  "  my 
father  would  give  me  money  if  he  tnought  it  were 
best ;  besides,  I've  got  twenty-five  cents  in  my 
strong  boa, — twice  enough  to  ga" — "  Td  goi, 

iohnny,  for  once  :  it  is  wonderful  the  vray  the 
orses  do,"  said  the  man.  "Your  father  need'nt 
know  IL"  — "I  shan't,"  said  the  boy.  "Now 
why?"  asked  the  man.  "'Cause,"  said  Johnny, 
twirling  his  bare  toes  in  the  saml,  "  after  I've  been, 
I  could  not  look  my  lather  right  in  the  ^e,  and  I 
can  now." 

S.  Comfort  in  deatb. 

(3647.)  The  spiritual  life  is  a  living  to  God,  when 
He  is  made  the  end  of  every  action.  You  have  a 
journey  to  take,  and  whether  you  sleep  or  wake 
your  journey  is  still  agoing.  As  in  a  ship,  whether 
men  sit,  lie,  or  walk,  whether  they  eat  or  sleep, 
the  ship  holds  on  its  course  and  makes  towards 
its  port.  So  you  are  all  going  into  another  world, 
either  to  heaven  or  hell,  the  broad  or  the  narrow 
way  ;  and  then,  do  but  consider  how  comfortable  it 
will  be  at  your  journey's  end,  in  a  dying  hour,  to 
have  been  undefited  in  the  wav.  Then  wicked  men 
that  are  defiled  in  the  way  will  wish  they  had  kept 
more  close  and  exact  with  God ;  even  those  who 
now  wonder  at  the  niceness  and  zmI  of  others.,  when 
they  see  that  they  must  in  earnest  enter  into  another 
world ;  oh,  then,  that  they  had  been  more  exact 
and  watchful,  and  stuck  closer  to  the  rule  in  their 
practice,  discourses,  compliances  I  Men  will  have 
other  notions  then  of  holiness  than  they  ever  had 
before ;  oh,  then  they  will  wish  that  they  had  been 
more  circumspect  I  Christ  commended  the  unjust 
steward  for  remembering  that  in  time  he  should  be 
put  out  of  his  stewardship.  You  will  all  fail  within 
a  little  while ;  then  your  poor,  shiftless,  naked  socls 
must  launch  out  into  another  world,  and  immeii* 
ately  come  to  God :  how  comfortable  will  it  be 
I  then  to  have  walked  closely  according  to  the  line 
of  obedience  1  -^MaHton^  i6ao-i667« 


PATIENCE. 

L    NATURE  OF  TRUE  RATI  EWE. 

1.  It  Is  neither  Ignorant  nor  apathetla. 

(3648.)  Some  you  shall  see  very  still  and  quiet  in 
affliction,  yet  mere  strangers  to  this  peace,  ignorant 
of  Christ  the  peace-maker,  walking  in  opposition  to 
the  terms  God  offers  peace  in  the  gospel  upon,  and 
yet  very  calm  in  affliction.  Certainly  ail  is  not 
ri<rht  with  this  poor  creature  ;  if  he  had  any  sense 
how  it  is  with  him,  he  would  have  little  patience  to 
see  himself  under  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  know 
but  it  mav  leave  him  in  hell  before  it  hath  done  with 
him.    When  I  see  one  run  over  stones  and  haxd  way 
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barefoot,  and  not  complain,  I  do  not  admire  his 
patience,  bat  pity  the  poor  creature  that  hath  be- 
numbed his  feet,  and  as  it  were  soled  them  with  a 
brawny  dead  kind  of  flesh,  so  as  to  lose  his  feeling  t 
bnt  save  your  pity  much  more  for  those  whose  con* 
sciences  are  so  benumbed,  and  hearts  petrified  into 
a  senseless  stupidity,  that  they  feel  their  misery  no 
more  than  the  stone  doth  the  mason's  saw  which 
cuts  it  asunder.  Of  all  men  ont  of  hell,  none  more 
to  be  pitied,  than  be  that  hangs  over  the  mouth  of 
it,  ana  yet  is  fearless  of  his  danger  ;  while  thus  the 
poor  wretch  is  incapable  of  all  means  for  his  good. 
What  good  does  physic  put  into  a  dead  man's 
mouth  r  if  he  cannot  be  chafed  to  some  sense  of 
his  condition,  all  applications  are  in  vain.  And  if 
afflictions  (which  are  the  strongest  physic)  leave  the 
creature  senseless,  there  is  little  hope  left  that  any 
other  will  work  upon  him. 

—Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(3649.)  Nor  are  we  to  take  for  this  Christian 
grace  the  callousness  which  sometimes  follows  trials 
of  great  severity.  They  say  that  the  wretch  con* 
demned  to  the  Russian  knout  feels  only  the  few 
first  blows.  AAer  these  have  cut  to  the  bone,  and 
brought  away  long  stripes  of  flesh  from  his  quiver^ 
ing  back,  the  power  to  feel  is  gone.  The  nerves 
are  crushed,  their  life  destroyed  ;  his  head  droops, 
and  the  lash  falls  on  the  dying  man  as  if  he  were 
already  dead.  And  some  such  callousness  has 
come  over  hearts  that  have  suffered  many  and 
severe  afflictions;  future  trials  giving  them  no 
more  pain  than  the  hot  iron  gives  the  blacksmith's 
homy  band.  I  once  knew  one,  a  Christian  widow, 
who  had  early  lost  the  husband  of  her  youth. 
Other  losses  succeeded.  The  pledges  of  their  love, 
a  son  and  daughter,  were  snatched  from  her  arms ; 
her  house  was  left  unto  her  desolate.  But  these 
blows  did  not,  as  many  feared,  break  that  bruised 
reed.  A  pious  woman,  she  was  patient,  resigned 
to  the  will  of  the  widow's  Husband ;  still  it  was 
not  patience  that  replied  to  my  sympathy,  when, 
alluoing  to  her  first  gieat  trial,  she  haid,  "My  first 
grief  nuuie  so  large  a  hole  in  my  heart,  that  now  it 
can  hold  no  common  sorrow.  — Guikru, 

%,  It  ii  not  ttabbom. 

(365a )  Some  bear  their  snfierings  as,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  stories  we  have  read,  the  Indian 
bears  his  tortures.  Tied  to  the  stake,  abandoned 
of  hope,  looking  on  his  last  sun,  a  crowd  of  enemies 
dance  round  him  with  frantic  gestures  and  bran- 
dished knives  ;  and  they  go  round  and  round  in  the 
horrid  dance,  though  avoiding  to  wound,  they  ^trike 
at  hb  throat  and  face ;  but  the  red  man  stands 
motionless,  erect :  nor  shrinks,  nor  winks,  nor  gives 
sign  of  terror.  Ingeniously  cruel,  they  search  out 
the  most  delicate  seats  of  feeling,  and  thrust  the 
burning  match  up  to  the  quick.  Inch  by  inch  they 
cut  his  living  form  to  pieces ;  but,  with  blood,  they 
wring  out  no  groan  from  that  defiant  man.  Naming 
their  braves  be  has  slain  and  scalped  in  the  battle, 
this  hero  of  the  forest  sings  his  Dold  death-song, 
•coming  their  powers  of  torture.  How  different 
firom  the  central  object  in  this  savage  scene  the  form 
of  Christian  patience,  her  head  meekly  bowing  to 
the  hand  of  God ;  heaven  in  her  eye ;  resi^^tion 
In  her  Usee ;  and  on  her  pale  lips  the  seal  of  silence  I 
It  is  pride,  not  patience,  thus  sustains  yonder 
haughty  savage — stubborn  endurance,  the  power  of 
•A  iron  will.    And  in  some  who,  uncomplainii^ 


sufier  pain,  or  loss,  or  wron^,  or  calumny,  their 
silence,  though  they  get  credit  for  patience,  may 
be  but  pride.  It  b  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  man 
who  stands  erect  can  carry  a  heavier  burden  on  hia 
head  than  he  can  on  his  bsck;  and  raising  itself  to 
the  occasion,  pride  has  stood  erect  under  crashing 
but  dens,  confronted  misfortune,  and,  while  smart- 
ing under  insult  and  injuries,  has  scomed  to  gratify 
its  enemies  by  betraying  a  sign  of  pain.  This  is 
but  the  counterfeit  of  patience.  — Cuthru, 

8.  It  ii  not  ostentatloas. 

(3651.)  There  is  a  patience  that  cackles.  There 
are  a  great  many  virtues  that  are  hen -like.  They 
are  virtues,  to  be  sure  ;  but  everybody  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  has  to  know  about  them.      — BeettUr, 

II.   iTS  EXCBLLENCY. 

(S^S^.)  They  who  are  wicked,  although  they 
cannot  see  the  goodness  of  other  virtues,  yet  can 
see  the  goodness  of  patience,  and  perceive  when 
they  see  a  patient  man  and  an  impatient  man  both 
sick  of  one  disease,  yet  both  are  not  troubled  alike, 
but  that  he  who  has  most  patience  has  most  ease^ 
and  he  who  b  most  impatient  is  most  tormented, 
like  a  fish  which  strives  with  the  hook. 

—Henry  Htnith,  1560-1591. 

(3^53-)  '^^  nobleness  of  a  ChrUtian  b  seen  in 
hb  patience.  Magnanimity  is  patient ;  like  the 
flint  which  hath  fire  in  it,  but  it  appears  not  till  it 
be  stricken.  — Adams^  1653. 

(3654.)  Patience  b  the  best  chemist,  for  out  of 
coarse  earth  she  can  draw  pure  gold,  out  of  trouble 
peace,  out  of  sorrow  joy,  out  of  persecution  profit, 
out  of  affliction  comfort.  She  teacheth  the  bondman 
in  a  narrow  prison  to  enjojr  all  liberty.  He  hath 
within  those  strict  linuts  his  galleries,  his  walks, 
his  orchards  :  thoueh  ne  be  alone,  he  never  wants 
company  ;  though  hb  diet  be  penury,  his  sauce  is 
content :  all  hb  miseries  cannot  make  him  sick,  be* 
cause  they  are  digested  by  patience.  It  makes 
the  poor  beggar  rich  :  though  he  goes  for  his  drink 
to  the  well,  for  hb  bread  to  another's  cupboard,  for 
his  garments  to  the  refuse  of  a  Cast  wardrobe  ;  yet 
he  looks  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance,  as  he  that 
"was  clothed  in  purple,  and  fared  sumptuously 
everv  day  : "  or  he  that  said  to  hb  soul,  "  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,"  for  this  man  had  but  a  pur- 
pose to  be  merrv,  but  the  patient  man  b  merry 
indeed.  A  superior's  unjust  frowns  are  all  one  to 
him  with  his  nattering  smiles ;  and  causeless  asper- 
sions do  but  rab  hb  glory  the  brighter.  The  jailers 
that  watch  him  are  but  his  pages  of  honour,  and  his 
very  dungeon  but  the  lower  side  of  the  vault  of 
heaven.  He  kisseth  the  wheel  that  must  kill  him ; 
and  thinks  the  stairs  of  the  scaffold  of  hb  martyr- 
dom but  so  many  degrees  of  hb  ascent  to  glory. 
The  tormentors  are  weary  of  him,  the  beholders 
have  pity  on  him,  all  men  wonder  at  him ;  and 
while  ne  seems  below  all  men,  below  himself,  he  b 
above  nature.  He  hath  ic  overcome  himself,  that 
nothing  can  conquer  him.  — Adams^  1653. 

(3655.)  Patience  b  the  true  peace-maker.  It  is 
the  soft  answer  that  breaketh  wrath;  cron  and 
thwarting  language  rather  strengthens  it :  as  a  flint 
b  sooner  broken  with  a  gentle  stroke  upon  a  feather 
bed,  than  stricken  with  all  the  might  against  a 
hard  coggle.  — Sandirt^n^  1587-1662. 
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(3656.)  Do  we  desire  to  lighten  our  load  of  tor- 
tow  ?  Oh  1  there  is  a  buoyancy  and  strength  in  the 
meek  and  patient  spirit,  that  bears  it  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  God.  Like  the  branches  of  the  palm,  so 
significant  of  victory,  that  seem  to  develop  an 
elastic  power  in  proportion  to  the  weight  that  it 
laid  upon  them,  it  puts  on  new  strength  under 
every  pressure  of  additional  affliction.  Patience  b 
as  a  case  of  armour  round  the  heart,  which  deadens 
the  blows  inflicted  on  it ;  while  impatience  not 
only  strips  off  that  covering,  but  lays  the  very 
quick,  in  all  its  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  nerve, 
bare  to  the  wounding  knife. 

•^iVmrnan^  i8o»-i864. 

IIL    ITS  HrECBSS/TK 

(3657.)  So  many  things  fall  out  contrary  unto  our 
minds  every  day,  that  lie  who  wants  patience  in 
this  world  is  like  a  man  who  stands  trembling  in  a 
field  without  his  armour,  because  every  one  can 
strike  him,  and  he  can  strike  none.  So  the  least 
push  of  pain,  or  loss,  or  disgrace,'  troubles  that 
man  more  who  has  not  skill  to  suffer,  than  twenty 
trials  can  move  him  who  is  armed  with  patience, 
like  a  golden  shield  in  his  hand,  to  brealc  the  stroke 
of  every  cross,  and  save  the  heart  though  the  body 
suffers.  For  while  the  heart  is  whole,  all  is  well 
"A  sound  spirit,"  says  Solomon,  "will  bear  his 
infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit  what  can  sustain  ?*' 

— Hmty  Smithy  1 560-1 591. 

(3658.)  Every  Christian  soldier's  escutcheon  mutt 
be  :  **  Patience,"  and  his  motto :  *<  I  serve." 

—^ Adorns^  l^SZ* 

(3659.)  Patience  hath  her  work  too ;  for  the  most 
godly  conversation  will  be  exercised  with  troubles. 
Either  the  good  we  would  have  shall  be  deferred, 
or  the  evil  we  would  not  have  shall  be  imposed  ; 
we  shall  mar  all  if  we  lose  our  patience.  The 
same  measure  of  trouble  being  laid  upon  two  men, 
is  far  lighter  to  him  that  b^rs  it  with  patience./ 
Of  how  pure  wood  soever  an  instrument  is  made^ 
yet  if  it  warp  with  the  sun,  or  crack  with  the 
weather,  we  dislike  it.  Let  us  not  lose  our  credit 
of  the  holiness  by  the  least  murmur  of  impatience. 

— Adams^  16$^ 

(366a)  Patience  to  the  soul  is  as  bread  to  the 
body,  the  staff  of  either  the  natural  or  spiritual  life : 
we  eat  bread  with  all  our  meats,  botn  for  health 
and  relish  ;  bread  with  flesh,  bread  witli  fish,  bread 
with  broths  and  fruits.  Such  is  patience  to  every 
virtue ;  we  must  hope  with  patience,  and  pray  in 
patience,  and  love  with  patience,  and  whatsoever 
good  thing  we  do,  let  it  be  done  in  patience. 

— AdamSf  1653. 

(3661. )  If  because  you  are  Christians  you  promise 
yourselves  a  long  lease  of  temporal  happiness,  free 
from  troubles  and  afflictions,  it  is  as  if  a  soldier 
going  to  the  wars  should  promise  himself  peace. and 
continual  truce  with  the  enemy  :  or  as  if  a  mariner 
committing  himself  to  the  sea  for  a  long  voyage 
should  promise  himself  nothing  but  fair  and  calm 
weather,  without  waves  and  storms;  so  irrational 
it  is  for  a  Christian  to  promise  himself  rest  here 
upon  earth.  Well,  then,  let  us  learn  beforehand 
how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound.  He 
that  is  in  a  journey  to  heaven  must  be  provided  for 
all  weathers ;  though  it  be  sunshine  when  he  first 
sets  forthy  a  storm  will  overtake  him  before  he 


comes  to  his  journey's  end.  It  b  good  to  be  fore- 
armed, afflictions  will  come,  and  we  should  prepare 
accordingly.  We  enter  upon  the  profession  of  godli- 
ness, upon  these  terms,  to  be  willing  to  suffer 
afflkrtions  if  the  Lord  see  fit  :  and  therefore  should 
arm  our^^lves  with  a  mind  to  endure  them,  whether 
they  come  or  no.  — Manton^  1620-1667. 

(3662.)  Hie  Christian's  patience  ts  hb  back  on 
which  he  bears  his  burdens ;  and  some  afflictions 
are  so  heavy,  that  he  needs  a  broad  one  to  carry 
them  well.     But  if  hope  lay  not  the  pillow  of  the 

1>romise   between    his  back  and  the  burden,  the 
east  cross  will  prove  intolerable.    It  b  therefore 
odled  "the  patience  of  hope." 

— Gumailf  1617-1679^ 

IV.  BNCOURAGBMBlfTS  TO  ITS  BJCBRCISE: 

1.  Itadar  pTOTocatloii. 

(3663.)  We  should  prevent  reproach  as  much  as 
we  can ;  but  then  we  must  bear  it  when  we  cannot 
avoid  it.  God  will  try  how  we  can  bear  the  injuries 
of  men.  The  grace  of  patience  must  be  tried  as  well 
as  other  graces.  We  read  that  Shimei  went  railing 
upon  David  to  the  peril  of  his  life.  Saith  David,  *'  It 
may  be  God  hath  bid  him  curse."  A  mad  dog  that 
bites  another  makes  him  as  mad  as  himself.  So 
usually  the  injuries  and  reproaches  of  others  foster 
up  our  revenge,  and  then  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them  and  us.  They  sin,  and  we  sin.  Revenge 
and  injury  differ  only  in  order ;  injury  b  first,  and 
revenge  is  next.  Saith  Lactantius,  *'  If  it  be  evil  io 
another,  for  thee  to  imitate  him,  to  be  mad  as  he^ 
to  break  out  in  passion  and  virulency,  it  is  more  evil 
in  thyself,  because  thou  sinnest  twice,  against  a  rule 
and  against  an  example."  — Afanton,  1620-1667. 

I.  Under  pertaontton. 

(i . )  Impatience  wUl  but  aggravate  our  memry, 

(3664.)  When  a  bird  comes  to  be  immured  in 
the  cace,  being  taken  from  its  natural  range  in  the 
air  and  the  woods,  and  begins  to  feel  the  injury  of 
a  restraint  and  the  closeness  of  a  prison,  it  strives 
and  flutters  to  recover  its  native  liberty ;  and  per- 
haps with  striving  breaks  a  u  ing  or  a  leg,  and  so 
pines  away :  and  after  all  this  unquietness,  b  yet 
forced  at  last  to  die  in  the  cage. 

It  is  so  with  a  person  overpowered  in  hb  right, 
and  bereaved  of  it  by  those  with  whom  he  cannot 
grapple.  Christianity  and  reason  command  him 
not  here  to  labour  in  vain,  but  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  to  acquiesce,  expecting  the  issues  of 
Providence,  which  disposes  of  things  by  a  rule 
known  only  to  itself.  And  by  so  doing  a  man  b  no 
worse  than  he  was  before ;  but  the  peace  is  main- 
tained, and  the  rewards  of  patience  may  be  well 
expected.  — Scfuth^  1633-17 16. 

(2.)  Persecution  affords  an  opportunity  fir  ikt 
display  of  our  ChriUian  graces, 

(366^*)  This  is  the  true  valour  of  a  Christian, 
when  he  can  bear  his  cross  without  murmuring, 
overrule  his  own  nature  drawing  him  to  revenge, 
return  benefits  for  injuries,  and  overcome  evil  with 

f)odness,  according  to  the  example  of  our  Heavenly 
ather.  Then  he  shows  hb  fortitude,  and  DK>st 
gloriously  triumphs  over  his  spiritual  enemies,  wnen 
he  vanquislies  without  striking,  and  though  unarmed 
of  all  offensive  weapons  doth  courageously  march 
into  the  field,  having  nothing  in  his  hand  but  the 
shield  of  patience,  and  by  bearing  the  blows  gets 
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the  greater  victory.  Then  he  shows  his  valonr  and 
unmatchable  strength,  when  like  a  firm  rock  he 
stands  in  a  sea  of  miseries,  and,  when  the  huge 
billows  of  affliction  beat  upon  him,  is  not  mov^, 
but  breaks  them  in  pieces  with  their  own  violence. 
Finally,  then  doth  Christian  prowess  and  magna- 
nimity appear,  when  we  keep  our  standing,  as  it 
were  danng  afflictions  after  one  assault  to  encounter 
ns  again  ;  and  with  unwearied  and  invincible  con- 
stancy continue  the  fight,  till,  our  enemies  being 
overcome,  our  great  commander  the  Lord  of  hosts 
sounds  the  retreat,  either  giving  us  the  warrant  of 
His  word  for  our  leaving  the  field,  or  calling  us  by 
death  to  receive  that  glorious  crown  of  victory. 

— DffwnanUf  i644« 

(3.)  //  only  Ufalls  us  fy  GttTs  perwUssiaHt  and 
for  our  goad. 

(3666.)  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  "Yon  did 
intend  me  hurt,  but  God  did  intend  me  good." 
So  it  may  be  said  concerning  all  ungoilly,  wicked 
men  :  they  do  intend  evil  against  the  Church  and 
people  of  God,  but  God  intends  His  people's  good, 
and«  in  conclusion,  efiiects  it. 

^Whitahr,  1647. 

(4. )  God  vrill  hrmg  us  triumphantly  out  of  it, 

(3667.)  When  we  see  one  in  the  streets  from 
every  dunghill  gather  old  pieces  of  rags  and  dirty 
clouts,  little  would  we  think  that  of  those  old  rotten 
rags,  beaten  together  in  the  mill,  there  should  be 
made  such  pure  fine  white  pai^r,  as  afterwards  we 
see  there  is.  Thus  the  poor  despised  children  of 
God  may  be  cast  out  into  the  world  as  dung  and 
dross,  may  be  smeared  and  smooted  all  over  with 
lying  amongst  the  pots;  they  may  be  in  tears, 
perhaps  in  blood,  both  broken-hearted  and  broken- 
t>uned ;  yet,  for  all  this,  they  are  not  to  despair, 
for  God  will  make  them  one  day  shine  in  joy,  like 
the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  and  make  of  them  royal 
imperial  paper,  whereon  He  will  write  His  own 
name  for  ever.  — Baiquanptal,  1634. 

(5.)  The  hour  of  our  deltvtranee  is  at  hasul. 

(3668.)  The  saint's  nicht  is  darkest  a  little  before 
their  deliverance ;  as  a  Tittle  before  the  dawning  of 
the  d^y  the  darkness  b  most  dense  and  terrible. 
So  it  was  in  Egypt  a  little  before  Israel's  deliver- 
ance, and  their  return  from  captivity.  And  this 
should  mightily  encourage  us,  in  these  times,  not  to 
be  disheartened  though  our  miseries  should  increase, 
for  the  darker  and  the  bigger  the  cloud  is,  it  will 
the  sooner  break  ;  therefore  wait  with  patience. 

— Burroughs^  1599-1646. 

a  VaderthaftiqiwrentdtiayBOfProTldenoe. 

(3669.)  The  duty  that  David  brought  his  heart 
to,  before  he  had  a  full  enjoyment  of  what  he 
looked  for,  was  patient  waiting,  it  being  God's  use 
to  put  a  lon^  date  oftentimes  to  the  performances 
of  His  promises.  David,  after  he  had  the  promise 
of  a  kingdom,  was  put  off  a  long  time  ere  he  was 
invested  to  it ;  Abiaham  was  an  old  man  before  he 
enjoyed  his  son  of  promise.  Joseph  stayed  a  long 
time  before  he  was  exalted  $  our  blessed  Saviour 
Himself  was  thirty- four  yean  old  before  He  was 
exalted  up  into  glonr. 

God  defers,  but  His  deferring  is  no  empty  space, 
wherein  no  good  is  done;  but  there  is  in  that  space 
a  fitting  tor  promises ;  whilst  the  seed  lies  hid  in 


the .  earth,  time  is  not  lost,  for  winter  fits  for  a 
spring,  yea,  the  harder  the  winter,  the  more  hope« 
ful  the  spring  ;  yet  were  it  a  mere  empty  space,  we 
should  hold  out,  because  of  the  ^reat  thing*  co 
come  ;  but  being  only  a  preparing  time,  we  should 
pass  it  with  less  discouragement.  Let  this  support 
us  in  all  the  thwartings  of  our  desire.  It  is  a  lolly 
to  thinkf  that  we  should  have  physic  and  health 
both  at  once.  We  must  endare  the  working  of 
God*s  physic.  When  the  sick  humour  is  carried 
away  purged,  then  we  shall  enjoy  desired  health* 
God  promises  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  thou  findest 
the  burden  of  it  daily  on  thee.  Cheer  up  thyself : 
when  the  morning  is  darkest,  then  comes  day  ;  after 
a  weary  week  comes  a  Sabbath,  and  after  a  fight 
victory  will  appear.  God's  time  is  best,  therefore 
resolve  upon  waiting  His  leisure. 

~^'iMes,  1577-1635. 
4,  UtaderafflletUm. 

(I.)  Impatience  wiU  oniy  tnarase  and  prolong  our 
misery, 

(3670.)  When  a  child,  bdn^  corrected  of  hia 
fiither,  sufiereth  it  patiently,  his  father  hath  the 
more  pitv  U]x>n  him,  and  holdeth  his  hand,  and 
ceaseth  the  sooner ;  but  if  the  child  show  hhnself 
forward,  cry  anything  loud,  or  murmur  and  grudge 
against  him,  then  is  the  father  the  more  angry  and 
fierce  over  him,  and  beateth  him  the  more  sharply  : 
even  so  our  Heavenly  Father  punisheth  the  patient 
man  the  more  easily,  and  healeth  him  the  sooner ; 
but  toward  them  that  murmur  against  Him  He 
showetk  Himself  sharp  and  fierce. 

—  Wermsttterus^  1 55 1. 

(3671.)  Considerable  are  the  causes  why  a  broken 
leg  is  incurable  in  a  horse  and  easily  curable  in  a 
man  :  the  horse  is  incapable  of  counsel  to  submit 
himself  to  the  farrier,  and,  therefore,  in  case  his 
leg  l)e  set,  he  flings,  he  flounces,  and  flies  out, 
unjointing  it  again  by  his  misemployed  mettle, 
counting  all  binding  to  be  but  shackles  and  fetters 
unto  him  ;  whereas  a  man  willingly  resigneth  him- 
self to  be  ordered  by  the  chirurgeon,  preferring 
rather  to  be  a  prisoner  for  some  days  than  a  cripple 
ail  his  life.  Thus,  it  were  heartily  to  be  wished  that 
men  would  not  l)e  like  the  horse  or  mule,  which 
have  no  understanding,  but  let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work  in  them,  so  that  when  they  are,  as  it 
wern,  overwhelmed  in  a  deluge  of  distress,  finding 
no  way  to  eet  out,  they  would  tarry  God's  time, 
and  though  deliverance  come  not  in  an  instant,  yea, 
though  to  wait  be  irksome  at  the  present,  in  due 
time  they  shall  certainly  receive  comfort. 

^Fuller^  i6o&-i66l. 

(3672.)  A  man  under  God*s  affliction  is  like  a 
bird  in  a  net ;  the  more  he  strives,  the  more  he  it 
entangled.  —//a//,  1574-1656. 

(3673.)  It  is  not  wise  to  fret  under  our  trials ;  tha 
hieh-mettled  horse  that  is  restive  in  the  yoke  but 
galls  his  shoulder  ;  the  poor  bird  that  dashes  herw 
self  against  the  bars  01  the  cage  but  ruffles  her 
feathers,  and  aggravates  the  sufierings  of  captivity. 

^GutMrit. 

(a.)  Affliction  is  inevitable  in  this  life* 

(3674* )  'The  whole  creation  groans,  and  God*i 
children  bear  a  part  in  the  concert.  l*hey  have 
their  share  in  the  world's  miseries ;  and  domestical 
crosses  are  common  to  them  with  other  men  in  the 
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world !  yea,  their  condition  is  wone  than  other's. 
Chaff  and  com  are  threshed  in  the  same  floor,  bat 
the  com  is  grinded  in  the  mill  and  baked  in  the 
oven.  Jeremiah  was  in  the  dungeon  when  the  city 
was  besieged.  The  world  hates  them  more  than 
others,  and  God  loves  them  more  than  others.  The 
world  hates  them  because  thev  are  so  good,  and 
God  corrects  them  becauw  thej  are  no  better. 
There  is  more  care  exercised  about  a  Tine  than 
a  bramble.  God  will  not  let  them  perish  with  the 
world.  Great  receipts  call  for  great  expenses  first 
or  last.  God  sees  it  fitting  sometimes  at  first  setting 
forth,  as  the  old  Germans  were  wont  to  dip  their 
children  in  the  Rhine  to  harden  them,  ao  to  season 
them  for  their  whole  course,  end  they  must  bear  the 
yoke  from  their  youth  or  first  acquaintance  with 
God  (Heb.  x.  32).  .Sometimes  God  lets  them 
alone  while  they  are  young  and  raw,  and  of  little 
experience,  as  we  are  tender  of  trees  newly  planted, 
as  Jacob  drove  as  the  little  ones  were  able  to  bear. 
"  He  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  what 
yon  are  able.**  'i'hey  are  let  alone  till  middle  age, 
till  they  are  of  some  standing  in  religion ;  '*  Moses 
when  he  was  come  to  years  "  ( Heb.  xi.  24).  Some- 
times they  are  let  alone  till  their  latter  time,  and 
their  season  of  figliting  comes  not  till  they  are  ready 
to  CO  out  of  the  world,  that  they  may  die  fighting 
and  be  crowned  in  the  field ;  but  first  or  last  the 
cross  comes,  and  there  is  a  time  to  exercise  our  faith 
and  patience  before  we  inherit  the  promises. 

— Mantotiy  1 620- 1 667. 

(3*)  Afflktums  art  the  chasthemtnts  of  a  Icving 
Father, 

(3^75*)  If  we  endure  grievous  afflictions,  and 
find  that  our  Heavenly  Father  doth  correct  us 
sharply,  we  are  not  to  impute  it  to  any  want  of  love 
in  liim,  as  though  He  took  any  pleasure  in  our 
pain,  but  are  to  lay  the  fault  wholly  upon  ourselves, 
who  are  so  stubborn  and  undutiful,  that  more  gentle 
corrections  would  not  reclaim  us.  For  if  there  be 
such  love  and  tenderness  in  earthly  parents  (which 
notwithstanding  is  but  a  little  drop  distilled  into 
them  from  this  fountain,  or  rather  ocean,  of  mercy 
and  compassion)  that  they  desire,  and  chiefly  delight 
in  showm^  their  kind  affection  to  their  children, 
and  in  givmg  to  them  all  testimonies  of  love  ;  and 
are  loath  to  correct  them  for  their  faults,  if  any 
admonitions  will  amend  them,  never  thinking 
stripes  seasonable  but  when  they  see  them  neces- 
sary; yea,  if  their  love  is  such  that,  according  to 
the  same  necessity,  they  are  not  willing  to  give 
them  one  blow  more  than  tiiey  think  necessary  for 
their  amendment;  then  how  much  less  will  the 
Lord  exceed  this  measure  of  necessity,  seeing  He 
both  infinitely  excels  all  eaithly  parents  in  love  and 
goodness,  as  being  not  only  gracious,  but  the  God 
of  grace,  and  not  only  loving,  but  Love  itself 
(I  John  iv.  8) ;  and  is  alike  infinite  in  wisdom,  and 
therefore  cannot,  like  earthly  parents,  be  deceived 
in  the  proportion  of  His  chat^tisements,  but  justly 
knows  how  much  is  nece:isary,  and  neither  too 
much,  nor  too  little,  for  the  amendment  of  His 
children.  — Downame,  1644. 

(3676.)  God  is  the  greatest  of  kings  and  poten- 
tates, but  yet  has  nothing  of  a  tyrant  in  His  nature, 
how  ill  and  tragically  soever  some  may  represent 
Him.  He  takes  no  delight  in  our  groans,  no  plea- 
sure in  our  tears,  but  those  that  are  penitential.  It 
is  no  pastime  to  Him  to  view  the  miseries  of  the  dis- 


tressed, to  hear  the  cries  of  the  orphan  or  the  sigfas 
of  the  widow.  "  God  does  not  willingly  afllict  the 
children  of  men  : "  He  seems  to  share  in  the  suf- 
fering, while  He  inflicts  it ;  and  to  feel  the  very  pain 
of  His  own  blows,  while  they  fall  heavy  upon  the 
poor  sinner.  Judgment  is  called  God's  ''strange 
work ; "  a  work  that  He  has  no  proneness  to,  nor 
finds  any  complacency  in  :  and  therefore,  whenso- 
ever He  betakes  Himself  to  it,  we  may  be  confident 
that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself,  but 
that  He  has  some  secret,  overruling  design  of  love, 
which  He  is  to  compass  after  an  nnusu&I,  extra* 
ordinary  way.  He  never  lops  and  prunes  us  with 
His  judgments,  because  He  delights  to  see  us  bare^ 
and  poor,  and  naked,  but  l>ecause  He  would  make 
us  fruitful ;  nor  would  He  cause  us  to  pas»  through 
the  fiery  furnace,  but  to  purge  and  to  refine  us. 
For  can  it  be  any  pleasure  to  the  physician  to 
administer  loathsome  potions  or  bitter  pills?  or  can 
it  ht  any  satisfaction  to  a  father  to  employ  a  chirur- 
geon  to  cut  ofl*  his  child's  arm,  were  not  the  taking 
away  a  part  found  necessary  to  secure  the  whole? 
Common  humanity  never  uses  the  lance  to  pain 
and  torture,  but  to  restore  the  patienL  But  now, 
the  care  and  tenderness  of  an  earthly  parent  or 
physician  is  but  a  faint  shadow  and  resemblance  of 
that  infinite  compassion  and  affection  which  God 
bears  to  His  children,  even  in  the  midst  of  His 
severest  usage  of  them.         — Souths  1 633-1 7  x 6l 

(4.)  Gifd  toatches  ever  His  people  in  their  trials. 

(3677.)  Thou  secst  sometimes  a  father  setting 
down  his  little  one  upon  its  feet  to  try  its  strength, 
and  see  whether  it  be  yet  able  to  stand  by  itself  or 
no  ;  but  withal  beholds  his  arms  on  both  sides  to  up* 
hold  it,  if  he  sees  it  incline  either  way,  and  to  preserve 
it  from  hurt  Assure  thyself  ihy  Heavenly  Father 
takes  care  of  thee  with  infinitely  more  tenderness 
in  all  thy  trials  either  by  outviard  afflictions  or  in- 
ward temptations.  '*Tliouyh  he  fall,  he  shall  not 
be  utterly  cast  clown  ;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him 
with  His  hand."  Never  did  goldsmith  attend  so 
curiously  and  punctually  upon  those  precious  metals 
he  casts  into  the  fire,  to  observe  the  very  first 
season,  and  be  sure  that  they  tarry  no  longer  in  tbe 
furnace  than  the  dross  be  wasted,  and  they  be  tho- 
roughly purified  and  fitted  for  some  excellent  nse,  aa 
our  gracious  God  lovingly  waits  to  take  thee  out  of 
trouble  and  temptation,  when  the  rust  is  removed 
from  thy  spiritual  armour,  thy  graces  shine  out, 
and  thou  art  heartily  huntbled  and  happily  fitted  to 
do  Him  more  glorious  service  for  the  lime  to  come. 

^Bolton^  1573-1631. 

(5.)  The  purpote  of  mer  affliction  is  to  restore  utU 
spiritual  health, 

(3678.)  Like  as  they  that  are  diseased  can  be 
content  to  suffer  any  of  the  members  of  thdr  body 
to  be  cut  off  and  to  be  burnt,  so  that  they  might  be 
eased  thereby  of  their  continual  pain,  which  is  yet 
but  transitory,  and  be  made  whole  a^ain ;  even  so 
ought  we  willingly  to  suffer  our  Lord  God,  and  to 
be  quiet  when  He  sendeth  ns  adversity,  whereliy 
we  mav  be  relieved  of  eternal  pain,  and  obtain 
health,  bliss,  and  salvation  for  onr  souls. 

— Wermutlorust  ISSI- 

(3679.)  Onr  Physician  makes  these  outwaid 
blisters  in  our  bodies,  to  draw  out  the  poisonous 
corruption  that  is  in  our  souls  x  and  therefore  let  as 
endure  what  He  imposes  with  patience,  and  never 
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mviDQnr  agminst  Him  for  efiectine  His  care ;  know- 
ing that  It  is  but  childish-  folly  to  abhor  the 
medicine  more  than  the  disease,  and  that  we  count 
them  madmen  who  rage  against  the  physician  who 
intends  their  recovery. 

Let  us  rather  rejoice  that  the  Lord  is  content 
to  minister  to  us,  because  seeing  He  undertakes  to 
cure  us  by  these  medicines,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  are 
not  past  recovery.  For  when  in  our  diseases  our 
estate  is  desperate.  He  leaves  us  to  our  own  appetite, 
to  have  what  our  hearts  can  desire,  and  to  tike  our 

fill  of  the  pleasures  of  sin.        — Dffwname^  1644. 

• 

(36Sa)  The  Lord  takes  away  from  His  children 
worldly  honours,  when  He  sees  that  they  would  be 
by  them  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  become  insolent 
and  vain -glorious.  Thus  He  deprives  them  of 
riches,  when  they  would  be  unto  them  thorns,  to 
choke  and  hinder  the  growth  of  His  heavenly 
graces,  or  incitements  to  sin,  or  the  means  and 
instruments  to  further  them  in  wicked  acticms,  or, 
Kke  camel's  hunches,  hinder  them  from  entering 
into  the  straight  gate  which  leads  to  happiness. 
Thus  He  takes  from  us  parents,  children,  and  dear 
friends,  when,  if  we  should  still  enjov  them,  we 
would  make  them  our  idols,  setting  our  hearts  upon, 
loving,  or  trusting  in  them  more  than  in  God  Him- 
self. So  He  deprives  iis  of  our  earthly  pleasures, 
when  He  sees  that  we  would  prefer  them  before 
heavenly  joys ;  and  causes  us  to  find  many  troubles, 
crosses,  and  afflictions  in  the  world,  because  He 
knows  that  if  it  should  smile  and  fawn  upon  us, 
we  would  make  a  paradise  of  the  place  of  our  pil- 
grimage, set  our  hearts  and  affections  upon  these 
transitory  trifles,  and  never  care  to  travel  in  the 
way  of  holiness  and  righteousneu  which  leads  to 
our  heavenly  country. 

As  \hererore  skilful  physicians  do  not  only  apply 
medicines  for  the  curing  of  diseases,  when  men  are 
fallen  into  them,  but  also  in  time  of  infection,  and 
when  they  see  some  distemper  in  them  through  the 
abounding  of  humours,  give  wholesome  preserva- 
tives to  maintain  health,  and  to  drive  away  the 
approaching  disease;  so  our  heavenlv  Physician 
uses  these  potions  of  afflictions,  not  only  to  cure  us 
of  the  diseases  of  sin,  but  also  to  purge  away  our 
inward  corruptions,  and  so  to  prevent  these  deadly 
■icknesses  of  the  soul. 

The  consideration  whereof  should  move  us  to 
bear  all  our  afflictiooi  with  much  patience  and 
comfort.  — Di/wname^  i644« 

(3681.)  Look  upon  thy  affliction  as  thou  doft 
apon  thy  physic ;  both  imply  a  disease,  and  both 
are  apolied  for  a  cure, — that  of  the  body,  this  of 
the  soul.  If  they  work,  they  promise  health  ;  if  not, 
they  threaten  death.  He  is  not  happy  that  is  not 
afflicted,  bnt  he  that  finds  happiness  by  his  afflic- 
tion. QuarltSf  1592-1644. 

(3682.)  Provoke  not  God,  and  nothing  will  pro- 
ceed from  Him  but  what  is  good  and  comfortable. 
lie  does  not  punish  or  chasten  men  for  holiness 
and  well-doing;  no^  it  is  for  want  of  holiness. 
Shall  the  physician  be  l)lamed  for  the  trouble  of 
physk,  when  the  patient  has  contracted  a  surfeit 
that  makes  it  necessary  7 

^Manton^  1620-1667. 

(3683.)  Under  trials  we  act  the  part  of  children, 
and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  governed  by  tense,  and 
aoC  by  reason.    Take  a  sick  chua,  u  is  in  vain  to 


reason  with  him.  He  shuns  the  bitternesi  of  the 
draught ;  he  will  not  suffer  you  to  touch  the  sore 
place,  though  you  assure  him  it  is  the  only  means 
Dy  which  he  can  be  restored  to  health.  No  matter, 
the  child  is  under  the  dominion  of  sense,  not  of 
reason,  and  he  is,  therefore,  wholly  governed  by 
the  feelings  of  his  senses.  So,  when  cast  into  the 
furnace,  and  under  the  hands  of  our  gracious 
Refiner,  we  are  no  longer  men,  but  children.  It  it 
the  flesh  which  now  dictates,  and  not  the  spirit. 
What  cares  the  flesh  for  argument  or  reason?  it 
will  not  assuage  its  pain,  or  take  away  its  suffering.. 
It  would  turn  away  from  the  cup,  hqwever  medi- 
cinal, and  from  the  liand  of  Him  who  would  heal 
us.  '^^Saiier, 

(3684.)  The  woes  of  broken  health  and  grini 
depression ;  the  pains,  the  unspeakable  agonies  by 
which  human  bodies  are  wrenched  for  whole  years  % 
the  wrongs  of  orphanage ;  pestilence,  fire,  flood, 
tempest,  and  famine, — how  can  a  good  God  launch 
His  bolts  on  men,  we  ask,  in  severities  like  these  ^ 
And  the  sufferers  themselves  sometimes  wonder, 
even  in  their  faith,  how  it  is  that  if  God  is  a  father, 
He  can  let  fall  on  His  children  such  hail-stormt 
of  inevitable,  unmitigated  disaster.  No,  suffering 
mortal !  a  truce  to  all  such  complainings.  These 
are  only  God's  merciful  indirections,  fomentations 
of  trouble  and  sorrow,  that  He  b  applying  to  soften 
the  rugged  and  hard  will  in  you.  These  pains  are 
only  switches  to  turn  you  off  from  the  tracK  of  Hia 
coming  retributions.     If  your  great,  proud  nature 


could  be  won  to  the  real  greatness  of  character  bv 

do  you  not  see,    from  all 
God's  gentle  methods  of  dealing  with  mankind. 


a  tenderer  treatment,  do  you  not  see,    from 


that  He  gladly  wuuld  soften  your  troubles  ?  And 
if  diamonds  are  not  polished  by  soap,  or  oil,  or 
even  by  any  other  stone,  but  only  by  their  own 
fine  dust,  why  should  you  complam  that  God  is 
tempering  you  to  your  good  only  by  such  throes 
and  lacerations  and  wastings  of  life  as  are  necessary. 

(6.)  We  an  under  the  core  of  a  Physician  wh§  u 
"  too  wise  to  err,  and  too  good  to  be  unkind.** 

(3685.)  When  we  have  on  our  bodies  wounds  or 
deeply-festered  sores,  we  voluntarily  send  fur  the 
surgeon,  and  yield  ourselves  into  his  hands  to  be 
used  at  his  discretion,  for  the  effecting  of  tl>e  cure. 
We  are  content  that  he  should  not  only  apply 
healing  plasters,  but  tormenting  corrosives,  and 
that  he  snould  search  our  sores  to  the  bottom,  lance 
and  sear,  yea,  cut  off  a  member  for  the  preservation! 
of  the  whole  body  :  and  fearing  lest  we  should  not 
have  courage  and  strength  enough  to  endure  these 
tortures,  we  are  willing  to  be  bound,  that  we  may 
not  by  our  struggling  and  striving  hinder  him  in 
his  courses.  So  when  we  are  diseased,  we  crave 
the  help  of  the  learned  physician,  and  are  content 
for  the  curing  of  our  sicknen  to  follow  his 
direction,  to  swallow  bitter  pills  and  loathsome 
potions,  to  use  strict  diet  or  total  abstinence,  and 
to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  laliour,  not  according  to  our 
appetite  and  natural  disposition,  but  according  to  his 
direction  ;  yea,  all  this  we  not  only  patiently  endure, 
but  are  ready  to  gratify  their  pains  with  thankful- 
ness and  reward.  And  therefore  if  in  uncertain 
hope  to  recover  the  health  of  our  body,  which  can 
last  but  for  a  moment,  and  is  read^  presently  after 
the  cure  to  languish  again,  falling  into  a  relapse  of 
1  the  old  griei^  or  into  other  Uiicaset  more  dangecoiia 
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Una  thej,  we  are  content  to  endure  ell  these 
miseries  at  the  appointment  of  mortal  men,  who 
often  are  unfaithful,  seeking  more  tlieir  own  gain  than 
our  health,  and  ofien  unskilful,  neither  truly  know- 
ing the  nature  of  our  disease  nor  the  means  how 
to  cure  it ;  how  mudi  more  should  we  with  all 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness  endure  any  crosses  and 
afflictions,  when  they  are  used  by  our  heavenly 
Physician  and  Surgeon  for  the  curing  and  healing 
our  souls  of  the  dangerous  diseases  and  sores  of 
sin,  which  would  bring  us  in  the  end  unto  ever- 
lasting death,  seeing  we  are  certainly  assured  that 
He  will  by  this  means  recover  us  unto  perfect  and 
never-decaying  health,  an  being  most  faithful  and 
earefui  over  us,  and  in  His  wisdom  and  skill  m- 
finite  and  all-siifficient  for  the  effecting  of  the  cure. 

— DewmanUf  1644. 

(36S6 )  When  we  see  that  our  heavenly  Physi» 
dan  has  provided  divers  kinds  of  medicines  for  His 
divers  patients ;  let  us  not  wonder  at  it.  For  either 
their  diseases  are  diverse,  or  ihey  are  diverse  in 
tlteir  constitution ;  and  it  beseems  not  the  skill  of 
our  heavenly  Physician,  like  the  ignorant  empiric 
to  apply  one  salve  for  all  sores,  and  the  same 
medicine  for  all  kind  of  maladies,  but  to  fit  the 
remedy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  infirmity, 
and  condition  of  the  party.  And  if  we  have  a 
potion  of  the  laigest  size  and  loathsome  in  taste 
appointed  for  us,  let  us  not  think  it  too  much,  and 
murmur  against  our  physician,  who  knows  better 
than  we  what  medicine  is  fittest  for  the  curing  of 
our  diseases.  Neither  let  us  say  that  others  have 
worse  sores  and  more  gentle  salves,  more  danger- 
ous sicknesses,  and  more  easy  remedies ;  for  if  we 
are  olten  mistaaen  in  our  bodily  diseases  and  think 
that  we  are  in  no  peril,  when  the  physician  sees 
that  our  sickness  is  almost  desperate,  and  in  this 
regard  rest  not  upon  our  own  feeling,  but  upon  his 
skill,  and  willingly  take  that  which  he  prescribes, 
then  how  much  more  may  we  be  deceived  in.  the 
sicknesses  of  our  souls,  thinking  our  dangerous 
diseases  to  be  but  small  infirmities,  and  deep  con- 
sumptions in  grace  but  some  little  distemper  and 
faint  languishing ;  and  therefore  how  much  rather 
should  we  refer  ourselves  wholly  to  the  skill  and 
wisdom,  of  God  who  cannot  err  for  want  of  judg- 
ment, because  He  knows  all  things,  nor  for  want  of 
care,  because  His  love  is  infinite. 

— Downamef  1644. 

(3^7*)  If  there  be  such  love  and  care  in  a  faith- 
ful and  learned  physician  that,  according  to  his 
skill,  he  will  take  for  the  ease  of  his  patient  the 
gentlest  courses  which  he  thinks  sufficient  for  the 
effecting  of  the  cure,  how  much  more  may  we  be 
assured  that  our  heavenly  Physician,  who  never 
fails  for  want  of  skill,  and  is  also  infinite  in  love 
and  ^oociness,  will  never  use  sharper  means  than 
our  sickness  requires.  And,  therefore,  if  we  with 
patience  and  contentment  resign  ourselves  over  to 
(he  skill  and  fidelity  of  our  earthly  physicians, 
'hongh  they  sometimes  fail  in  botli,  and  do  not 
limit  them  either  in  respect  of  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  their  physic,  how  much  more  should  we 
Mrholly  rely  upon  the  Ix>rd,  neither  presenting  to 
Him  what  we  must  take,  nor  how  long  we  must  be 
under  cure.  ^-Dewnam^  ifi44* 

(368S.)  A  surgeon,  when  he  meeteth  with  a  sore 
festered,  applieth  some  sharp  corrosive  to  cat  out 


the  dead  flesh  that  would  otherwise  spoil  the 
which,  being  doue,  the  patient,  it  may  be,  impatient 
of  anguish  and  pain,  cries  out  to  have  it  removed* 
**  No,"  says  the  sur^n,  "  it  must  stay  there  till  it 
hath  eaten  to  the  quick,  and  effected  that  thoroughly 
for  which  it  is  applied;"  comnumding  those  that 
are  about  him  to  see  that  nothing  be  stirred  till  he 
come  again  to  him.  In  the  meantime,  the  patient, 
being  much  pained,  counts  every  minute  an  houx 
till  the  surgeon  comes  back  again  ;  and  if  he  stay 
long,  thinketh  that  he  hath  forgotten  him,  or  that 
he  u  taken  up  with  other  patients,  and  will  not 
return  in  any  reasonable  time ;  when,  as  it  may  be, 
he  is  all  the  while  but  in  the  neoU  room  to  him, 
attending  the  hour-glass,  purposely  set  up  till  the 
plaster  have  had  its  full  operation.  Thus,  in  the 
self-sane  manner,  doth  God  deal  ofttimes  with  His 
dearest  children,  as  David  and  St.  PauL  llie  one 
was  instant,  more  than  once  or  twice,  to  be  rid  of 
that  evil ;  and  the  other  cries  out  as  fiist,  "  Take 
away  the  plague  from  me^  for  I  am  even  con- 
sumed," &c  ;  but  God  makes  both  of  them  to  stay 
His  time.  He  saw  in  them,  as  in  all  others,  mach 
corrupt  m'atter  behind,  that  was  as  yet  to  be  eaten 
out  of  their  souls ;  He  will  have  the  cross  to  have 
its  full  work  upon  iiS|  not  to  come  out  of  the  fire  as 
we  went  in,  nor  to  come  ofi"  the  fire  as  foul  and  as 
full  of  scum  as  we  were  first* set  on. 

-^Gataker,  1574-1654. 

(3689.)  I  observe,  when  such  operations  are 
necessary,  if  people  are  satisfied  of  a  surgeon's  skill 
and  prudence,  they  will  not  only  yield  to  be  cut  at 
his  pleasure,  without  pretending  to  direct  him 
where,  or  how  long  he  shall  make  the  incision,  but 
will  thank  and  pay  him  for  putting  them  to  pain, 
because  they  believe  it  for  tlieir  advantiu^e.  1  wish 
I  could  be  more  like  them  in  my  concerns.  My 
body  is,  through  mercy,  free  from  considerable 
ailments,  but  I  have  a  soul  that  requires  surgeon*' 
work  continually ;  there  is  some  tumour  to  h^  dis* 
cussed  or  laid  open,  some  dislocation  to  be  reduced, 
some  fracture  to  be  healed  almost  daily.  It  is  my 
great  mercy,  that  One  who  is  infallible  in  skill,  who 
exercises  incessant  care  and  boundless  compassion 
towards  all  His  patients,  has  undertaken  my  case  ; 
and  complicated  as  it  is,  I  dare  not  doubt  His 
making  a  perfect  cure.  Yet  alas  I  I  too  often 
discover  such  impatience,  distrust,  and  complaining, 
when  under  His  hand,  am  so  apt  to  find  fault  with 
the  instruments  He  is  pleased  to  make  use  of,  so 
ready  to  think  the  sidutaiy  wounds  He  makes 
unnecessary  or  too  large ;  in  a  word,  I  show  such 
a  promptness  to  control  were  I  able,  or  to  direct 
II is  operations,  that,  were  not  His  patience  beyond 
expression,  He  would  before  now  have  given  me 
up,  -^Ntwton^  1 735-1807. 

(369a)  When  we  are  pierced  with  afflictions,  the 
way  is  not  to  go  to  God  and  say,  *'  Take  away  this 
thorn.'*  God  says,  **  No ;  I  put  it  there  to  bleed 
you  where  you  are  plethoric"  Sufiering  well  bomt 
IS  better  than  suffering  removed.  'Setclurm 

(3691.)  I  will  bear  it 

With  all  the  tender  suffrance  of  a  friend. 
As  calmly  as  the  wounded  patient  bears 
The  artist's  hand  that  ministers  his  cure. 
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(7.)  Affiktbm  it  a  vocaium  wkertby  God  konoun 
Ui^  and  in  which  we  may  glcrify  Him. 

(3692.)  When  we  are  exercised  with  grievous 
afflictions,  let  as  not  murmar  against  Him  that 
inflicted  them,  bat  let  us  bear  all  with  patience  and 
comfort,  yea,  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  For  so 
we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  as  we  much  glorify 
God  by  our  sufferings,  so  by  these  trials  He  vouch- 
safes to  us  a  double  honour.  For  first  He  honours 
us  by  enriching  us  with  His  eraces ;  and  then  by 
ttyine  of  them,  whilst  thereby  their  worth  and 
excellency  is  manifested  to  all  that  behold  us  in 
these  conflicts;  and  lastly,  He  will  honour  us  by 
crowning  His  graces  in  us,  when  by  trial  they 
are  approved.  Even  as  the  skilful  armourer  first 
graces  his  armour  by  good  workmanship,  then  by 
bringing  it  to  the  proof,  and  lastly  by  causing  it  to 
be  employed  in  the  prince's  service. 

— Dffwname,  1644. 

(3^3'}  I'he  general  honours  the  soldier,  first  by 
training  him  to  the  wars,  and  making  him  expert 
in  all  feats  of  chivalry  ;  then  by  giving  him  a  place 
of  employment  fit  for  his  gilts  and  go(Kl  parts ;  and 
finally  by  rewaiding  and  crowning  his  victories, 
causine  him  to  sit  with  himself  in  his  chariot  of 
triumph. 

As  therefore  the  valiant  soldier  murmnrs  not 
a^inst  his  captain,  when,  having  a  high  opinion  of 
his  fortitude,  he  appoints  him  to  services  full  of 
danger  and  difficulty,  but  accounts  himself  much 
honoured,  in  that  he  thinks  him  woithy  of  such 
employments ;  and  contrariwise,  thinking  his  valour 
and  abilities  undervalued,  is  full  of  discontent  if  he 
should  be  appointed  to  base  and  easy  services, 
which  any  coward  or  fresh-water  soldier  could 
achieve  without  difficulty  or  danger ;  so  much  less 
have  we  any  cause  of  repining  when  our  great 
Commander,  who  best  knows  our  abilities,  employs 
us  in  services  of  a  high  nature.  Yea,  rather  we 
have  cause  of  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing,  seeing 
He  has  first  honoured  us  with  gifts  fit  for  these 
attempts,  and  now  honours  us  by  giving  us  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  them,  and  approving  them  in 
the  trial,  and  will  hereafter  crown  us  with  victory. 
Neither  do  any  of  His  soldiers  perish  in  their  mag- 
nanimous attempts,  seeing  He  protects  them  in  all 
dangers,  and  never  matches  them  with  any  enemy 
but  such  as  He  enables  them  to  overcome. 

— Downame^  1644. 

(3694.)  The  learned  scholar  takes  great  delight 
when  he  is  posed  in  difficult  questions,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  that  he  may  approve 
his  sufficiency  both  to  his  master  and  fellows  ;  and 
contrariwise  thinks  himself  wronged  and  disreputed, 
if  having  read  the  best  authors,  he  be  examined  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  grammar  or  in  the  A  B  C. 
And  so  in  like  manner  we  are  much  honoured  by 
God,  when  ha  vine  received  from  Him  many  and 
great  virtues.  He  al^o  brings  us  into  great  and  many 
trials ;  seeing  that  as*  our  virtue  and  strength  are 
fitted  according  to  the  power  of  our  enemies  who 
encounter  us,  so  shall  our  crown  be  fitted  to  our 
graces,  and  the  glory  of  our  crown  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  victory.  — Z^ttwoMT,  1644. 

(3695.)  Suffering  in  all  its  forms  is,  and  should 
be  looked  upon  as  being,  a  vocation.  There  are 
many,  and  these  real  Christians,  persons  interested 
In  God's  service,  who  regard  suffering  in  a  shallow, 


snperfictal  point  o^  view,  as  an  interference  with 
their  vocations,  and  conse<)uently  miss  all  the  golden 
opportunities  of  growth  m  grace  and  knowledge 
which  it  holds  out.*  Their  plan  of  life  is  put  out  of 
joint,  and,  as  it  appears,  their  usefulness  impeded 
by  some  accident  or  some  grievous  sickness  ;  their 
activity  is  at  an  end,  or  at  an  end  for  a  time, — 
(quietness  is  imposed  upon  them  as  a  condition  0/ 
life,  or  of  recovery ;  they  chafe  and  fret  at  the  re- 
straint, because,  as  they  themselves  put  it,  they  are 
precluded  Irom  actively  doing  good.  Now  what 
does  this  fretting  indicate?  What  but  this,  that 
they  love  not  the  will  of  God,  but  merely  the  satis- 
faction which  accrues  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
from  a  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  others ;  and 
to  cling  to  this  satisfaction  is  only  a  higher  form  of 
self-love — not  the  love  of  God.  The  truth  is  that 
God,  in  sending  them  the  sickness  or  the  accident, 
has  been  pleased  in  His  wisdom  and  love  to  change 
their  vocation,  and  if  minded  to  be  really  loyal  to 
His  will,  they  must  accommodate  and  familiarise 
themselves  to  the  idea,  not  that  their  occupation  is 
gone,  but  simply  that  it  is  altered. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  imagine  the  conduct  of 
A  campaign  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  an  empire.  No  one  but  he  himself  is  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  plans ;  he  has  laid  his  schemes  with 
a  deep  foresight  and  with  the  most  correct  calcula- 
tion of  contingencies,  but  communicates  the  whole 
of  them  to  no  subordinate.  Advices  from  home, 
and  from  the  generals  of  detachments,  are  arriving 
all  day  long  at  headquarters,  and  despatches  are  as 
continually  going  out;  but  no  one  knows  any 
more  of  the  contents  than  concerns  his  own  position 
and  duties.  Many  lookers-on,  who  cannot  see  the 
whole  game,  misjudge  the  commander.  There  is 
an  outcry  that  he  risked  unfairly  in  an  enterprise 
almost  desperate,  the  lives  of  a  small  party  ;  but  the 
real  truth  is,  as  men  would  see  if  they  could  but 
know  the  whole,  that  this  risk  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  entire  force,  and  that  by  the 
exposure  of  a  score  of  men  to  fearful  odds,  the  lives 
of  twenty  thousand  have  been  secured.  Let  us 
now  feuppose  that  suddenly  some  officer  is  com- 
manded to  hold  himself  and  his  trocp  in  readiness 
to  undertake  some  important  manceuvre — to  go  up 
into  a  breach,  or  to  storm  a  fortress,  or  to  meet  and ' 
cut  off  an  enemy's  supplies — suppose  that  this  enter- 
prise exactly  suits  both  the  capacities  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  man  on  whom  it  is  devolved  ;  that  there 
is  room  in  it  for  the  display  of  powers  which  he  is 
conscious  of  possessing ;  that  it  gives  him  just  the 
opportunity  which  he  coveted  of  achieving  distinc- 
tion. He  is  making  his  preparations  with  all  san- 
guineness,  and  anticipating  the  final  order  to  depart, 
when  lo  1  the  order  arrives,  but  it  peremptorily 
alters  his  destination  ;  he  is  not  to  be  of  the  storm- 
ing party,  he  is  to  go  into  a  secluded  dingle  with  his 
men,  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  operations,  and  there 
lie  still,  and  send  out  scouts  to  make  observations 
of  the  country,  and  report.  It  is  a  hard  trial  to  one 
who  was  girding  himself  for  active  service,  and 
longing  for  an  opportunity  for  displaying  prowess 
and  forethought ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  bear,  just  in 
proportion  as  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  commander's  general  arrangements,  and  his  con- 
siderateness  for  the  individual  officer  whose  destina- 
tion he  thus  arbitrarily  changes.  But  supposing 
these  to  be  beyond  sil  question,  supposing  that 
hitherto  the  most  consummate  skill  had  been  shown 
in  every  arrangement  of  the  campaign,  and  that  on 
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many  preyions  occasions  tbe  general  had  shown  the 
Tery  kindest,  and  even  the  most  affectionate,  regard 
to  the  interests  of  this  particular  officer,  would  it 
then  be  found  imposnble  or  eren  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  mind  to  such  a  disposition  of  tilings  ?  Surely 
not,  when  once  cool  reflection  had  succeeded  to  the 
sting  of  the  disappointment. 

And  when  our  Heavenly  Father  changes  our 
whole  plan  of  life  by  His  providential  despatches, 
and  virtually  sends  us  the  order,  **  Lie  still ;  and  let 
another  gird  and  carry  thee  instead  of  thy  girding 
thyself,  and  walking  on  Mine  errands  *  whither  thou 
wouldsl*;"  shall  we  venture  even  to  remonstrate, 
when  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  His  word, 
that  both  His  wisdom  and  His  care  for  us  are  un- 
bounded?  and  when  our  own  experience  of  life, 
brief  as  it  has  been,  re-echoes  this  testimony  ?  Ah  I 
to  love  God  is  to  embrace  His  will  when  it  runs 
counter  to  our  inclinations,  as  well  as  when  it  jumps 
with  them.  — Goulhtm, 

(8.)  Tkiktmtf  aUiffiUHomk  good  to  tkt people 
of  God, 

(3696.)  Job  oat  of  his  own  eiperience  says :  "  He 
knoweth  my  way  and  trieth  me,  and  I  shall  come 
forth  like  the  gold."  In  respect  of  which  happy  issue 
given  by  the  Lord  to  all  our  trials,  we  have  just 
cause  to  bear  them  all  with  patience  and  comfort, 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  For  if  we  be  not 
counterfeit  metal,  but  good  gold,  why  should  we 
fear  the  furnace  of  affliction,  seeing  it  will  not  con- 
sume us  like  straw  or  chaff,  but  only  try  us,  and  in 
trying  purify  us  ;  that  coming  to  the  touchstone  we 
may  be  approved,  and  so  be  reserved  for  ever  in 
God*s  treasury  of  blessedness?  If  we  be  good 
grapes,  why  do  we  fear  the  press  of  tribulation, 
which  will  not  destroy  us,  but  bring  us  to  perfection, 
making  us  fit  wine  for  God's  own  use?  If  we  be 
good  wheat,  why  should  we  be  grieved  to  come  under 
the  flail  or  fan,  seeing  it  will  not  hurt  us,  but  only 
separate  and  cleanse  us  from  the  straw  and  chaff, 
that  we  may  be  laid  up  for  God's  own  store  in  the 
graneries  of  heavenly  happiness?  Finally,  if  we  be 
God*s  soldiers  in  the  Church  militant,  why  should 
we  not  with  ioy  and  Christian  courage  skirmish 
with  the  world  assaulting  us  daily  with  troubles 
and  afflictions,  seeing  by  this  conduct  our  valour  is 
tried,  that  being  approved  it  may  be  crowned ;  and 
we  assured  of  God  s  continual  assistance,  which 
will  defend  us  in  the  fight,  and  in  the  end  give  us 
the  victory? 

Let  us  therefore  leave  fear  and  horror,  murmur- 
ing and  repining,  to  false  dissemblers  and  faithless 
men,  to  whom  alone  these  miseries  are  hurtful  and 
dangerous.  Let  counterfeit  and  drossy  Christians 
fear  the  fiery  trial,  seeing  in  it  they  are  sure  to  be 
consumed.  Let  hypocriies,  who  like  fair  green 
leaves  make  a  goocUy  show  but  yield  no  sweet  juice 
of  holiness,  fear  the  wine-press  and  vintage,  be- 
cause their  pressing  will  bring  no  profit,  but  they 
shall  be  cast  away  or  trodden  under  foot.  Let  the 
chaff  and  straw  fear  the  flail  and  fan,  because  being 
thereby  separated  from  the  good  wheat,  they  shall 
be  either  burnt  with  fire,  or  cast  upon  the  dunghill. 
Let  dastards  and  cowards,  traitors  and  enemies, 
tremble  and  ^eve,  when  they  are  encountered  by 
afflictions,  seemg  in  this  fight  they  are  led  captive 
of  sin,  and  afterwards  for  ever  imbondaged  in  the 
prison  of  hell  and  destruction.  As  for  God*s  faith- 
ful ones,    let   them    endure  all  these  trials  with 


patience,  comfort,  and  rejoicing,  seeing  they  do  by 
exercising,  manifest  God's  graces,  that  He  may  be 
glorified  in  His  gifts,  and  His  gifts  crowned  in 
them.  — Downame^  i644« 

(3^70  1 1^^^  observed  that  towns  which  have 
been  casually  burnt,  have  been  built  again  more 
beautiful  than  before.  Mud  walls,  afterwards  made 
of  stones ;  and  roofs,  formerly  but  thatched,  after 
advanced  to  be  tiled.  The  Apostle  tells  me  that  I 
must  not  think  it  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial 
which  is  to  happen  unto  me.  May  I  likewise  prove 
improved  by  it  Let  my  renewed  soul,  which 
grows  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  man,  be  a  moce 
firm  fabric  and  strong  structure,  so  shall  affliction 
be  my  advantage.  — Fulier^  1608-1661. 

(3698.)  The  thorn  is  one  of  the  most  cursed  and 
angry  and  crabbed  weeds  that  the  earth  yields, 
and  yet  out  of  it  springs  the  rose,  one  of  the 
sweetest  smelled  flowers,  and  most  delight tul  to  the 
eye,  that  the  earth  has.  Your  Lord  shall  make  joy 
and  gladness  out  of  your  afflictions,  for  all  His 
roses  have  a  fragrant  smelL   — Rutherford^  i66i. 

(3699.)  God  doth  not  take  the  axe  into  His  hand 
to  make  chips.  His  people,  when  He  is  hewing 
them,  and  the  axe  goes  deepest,  may  expect  some 
beautiful  piece  at  tiie  end  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
sweet  meditation  Parisiensis  hath  upon  Rom.  viiL 
28, — We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God  :  *'  Where,  O  my  soul, 
shouldst  thou  be  more  satisfied,  free  of  care  and 
fear,  than  when  thou  art  among  thy  fellow-labourers, 
and  those  that  come  to  help  thee  to  attain  thy  so 
much  desired  salvation,  which  thy  afflictions  do?" 
They  work  together  with  ordinances  and  other 
providential  d filings  of  God  for  good,  yea  thy 
chief  good ;  and  thou  couldst  as  ill  spare  theii 
help  as  any  other  means  which  God  appoints  thee. 
Should  one  find,  as  soon  as  he  riseth  in  the  morning, 
some  on  his  house-top  tearing  off  the  tiles,  and 
with  axes  and  hammers  taking  down  the  roo(  there- 
of, he  might  at  first  be  amazed  and  troubled  at  the 
sight,  yea,  think  they  are  a  company  of  thieves, 
antl  enemies  come  to  do  him  some  mischief;  but 
when  he  understands  they  are  workmen  sent  by 
his  father  to  mend  his  house,  and  make  it  better 
than  it  is  (which  cannot  be  done  without  taking 
some  of  it  down),  he  is  satisfied,  and  content  to  e»> 
dure  the  present  noise  and  trouble,  yea  thankful  to 
his  father,  for  the  care  and  cost  he  bestows  on  him : 
the  very  hope  of  what  advantage  will  come  of  their 
work,  makes  him  very  willing  to  dwell  a  while 
amidst  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  his  old  house.  I 
do  not  wonder  to  see  hopeless  souls  so  impatient  in 
their  sufferings,  sometimes  even  to  dbtraction  of 
mind  ;  alas  !  they  fear  presently  (and  have  reason  so 
to  do)  that  they  come  to  pull  all  their  worldly  joys 
and  comforts  down  about  their  ears,  which  gone, 
what,  alas  1  have  they  left  to  comfort  them,  who  can 
look  for  nothing  but  hell  in  another  world?  But 
the  believer's  heart  is  eased  of  all  this,  because 
assured  from  the  promise,  tliat  they  are  sent  on  a 
better  errand  to  him  from  his  Heavenly  Father, 
who  intends  him  no  hurt,  but  rather  good,  even 
to  build  the  ruinous  frame  of  his  soul  into  a  glorious 
temple  at  last,  and  these  afflictions  come,  among 
other  means,  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work,  and  this 
satisfies  him,  that  he  can  sav,  Lord,  cut  and  hew 
me  how  Thou  vrilt,  that  at  last  I  may  be  polished 
and  framed  according  to  the  platform  which  love 
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Ittth  drawn  in  Thy  heart  for  me.  Though  lome 
Ignorant  man  would  think  his  clothes  spoiled  when 
Smeared  with  fuller's  earth  or  soap,  yet  one  that 
knows  the  cleansing  nature  of  them  will  not  be 
afraid  to  hav«  them  so  used, 

—GttmaO,  1617-1679. 

(3700.)  Consider  that  all  your  trials  shall  work 
for  your  good,  "We  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  Why  then 
should  you  fret,  seeing  God  designs  your  good  in 
all  ?  The  bee  sucHs  sweet  honey  out  of  the  bitter- 
est herbs;  so  God  will  by  afflictions  teach  His 
children  to  suck  sweet  knowledge,  sweet  obedience, 
and  sweet  experience  out  of  all  the  bitter  afflictions 
Ht  exercises  them  with.  That  scouring  and  rub- 
bing which  frets  others,  shall  make  them  shine  the 
brighter ;  and  that  weight  which  crushes  and  keeps 
others  under,  shall  but  make  them,  like  the  palm- 
tree,  grow  belter  and  higher;  and  that  hammer 
which  knocks  others  all  in  pieces,  shall  but  knock 
them  nearer  to  Christ,  the  corner  stone.  Stars 
shine  brightest  in  the  darkest  night ;  torches  give 
the  best  light  when  beaten ;  grapes  vield  most 
wine  when  most  pressed ;  spices  smell  sweetest 
when  pounded  ;  vines  are  the  better  for  bleeding ; 
gold  looks  the  better  for  scouring ;  juniper  smells 
sweetest  in  the  fire ;  chamomile,  the  more  you  tread 
it,  the  more  you  spread  it.  Where  afflictions  hang 
heaviest,  corruptions  hang  loosest ;  and  grace  that 
is  hid  in  nature,  as  sweet  water  in  rose-leaves,  is 
then  most  fragrant  when  the  fire  of  affliction  is  put 
under  to  distil  it  out.  — Brooks^  160S-1680. 

(3701.)  As  musicians  sometimes  go  through  per- 
plexing mazes  of  discord  in  order  to  come  to  the 
wexpressible  sweetness  of  after-chords,  so  men's  dis- 
cords of  trouble  and  chromatic  jars,  if  God  be  their 
leader,  are  only  preparing  for  a  resolution  into  such 
harmonious  strains  as  could  never  have  been  raised 
except  upon  such  undertones.  Most  persons  are 
more  anxious  to  stop  their  sorrow  than  to  carry  it 
forward  to  its  choral  outburst  '*  Now,  no  chasten- 
ing for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  ioyous,  but  griev- 
ous ;  nevertheless,  afterward^  it  yieldeth  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righieousnesi  unto  them  that  are 
exercised  thereby/'  '—Buchtr, 

(3702.)  Are  you  crushed  by  some  recent  giief? 
Is  it  hard  to  say  and  mean,  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  ? 
Does  your  trial  look  as  if  it  could  never  wear  to- 
wards you  an  expression  of  beneficence  ?  A  statue, 
reflecting  more  than  mortal  grace  and  loveliness, 
will  disguise  and  distort  its  matchleu  proportions 
to  one  standing  beneath  its  pedestal,  be  patient : 
you  are  too  near.  Wait ;  and  "good  "  (Rom.  viil. 
a8)  shall  not  fail  to  disclose  its  perfect  image. 

— Htnry  BaUhehr* 

(9.)  All  ttrnporal  torrmvs  mn  hit  **  light  afflic' 
tions,  *  iu  comparison  with  the  evils  from  which  they 
deliver  us,  and  the  glories  for  which  they  prepare  us, 

(3703.)  Grievous  and  heavy  trials  did  Paul  very 
frequently  and  abundantly  sustain ;  but  in  very  deed 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  him  in  the  wasting  of  the 
outward  man,  to  renew  the  inner  man  from  day  to 
day,  and  by  the  taste  of  spiritual  rest  in  the  afflu- 
ence of  the  delights  of  God,  to  soften  down,  by  the 
hope  of  future  blessedness,  all  present  hardships, 
and  to  alleviate  all  heavy  trials.  Lo,  how  sweet  a 
yoke  of  Christ  did  he  bear,  and  how  light  a  burden  1 


so  that  he  could  tay  thiit  all  those  hard  end  grievone 
sufferings,  at  the  recital  of  which  every  hearer 
shudders,  were  a  light  tribulation;  as  he  beheld 
with  the  inward  eyes — the  eyes  of  faith— at  how 
great  a  price  of  things  temporal  must  be  purchased 
the  life  to  come,  the  escape  from  the  everlasting 
pains  of  the  ungodly,  the  full  enjoyment,  free  from 
all  anxiety,  of  the  eternal  happinen  of  the  right- 
eous. 

Men  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  and  burnt,  that 
the  pains,  not  of  eternity,  but  of  some  more  lasting 
sore  than  usual,  may  be  bought  off  at  the  price  of 
severer  pam. 

For  a  languid  and  uncertain  period  of  a  very 
short  repose,  and  that,  too,  at  the  end  of  life,  the 
soldier  is  worn  down  by  all  the  hard  trials  of  war, 
restless  it  may  be  for  more  years  in  his  labours  than 
he  will  have  to  enjoy  his  rest  in  ease. 

To  what  storms  and  tempest.<<,  to  what  a  fearful 
apd  tremendous  raging  of  sky  and  sea,  do  the  busy 
merchantmen  expose  themselves,  that  they  may 
acquire  riches,  inconstant  as  the  wind,  and  full  of 
perils  and  tempests,  greater  even  than  those  by 
which  they  were  acquired  1 

What  heats  and  colds,  what  perils  from  horses, 
from  ditches,  from  precipices,  from  rivers,  from 
wild  beasts,  do  huntsmen  undergo  1  what  pain  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  what  straitened  allowances  of  the 
cheapest  and  meanest  meat  and  drink,  that  they 
may  catch  a  beast !  and  sometimes,  after  all,  the 
flesh  of  the  beast  for  which  they  endure  all  this  is 
of  no  use  for  the  table.  And  although  a  boar  or  a 
stag  be  caught,  it  *h  more  sweet  to  the  hunter's  mind 
because  it  has  been  caught,  than  to  the  eater's  palate 
because  it  is  dressed. 

By  what  sharp  corrections  of  almost  daily  stnpes 
b  the  tender  age  of  boys  brought  under  1  By  what 
great  pains,  even  of  watching  and  abstinence,  are 
they  exercised,  not  to  leam  true  wisdom,  but  for  the 
sake  of  riches,  and  the  honours  of  an  empty  show, 
that  they  may  leam  arithmetic,  and  other  literature, 
and  the  deceits  of  eloquence  t 

Now  in  all  these  instances,  they  who  do  not  love 
these  things  feel  them  as  great  severities ;  whereas 
they  who  love  them  endure  the  same,  it  is  true,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  feel  them  severe;  for  love 
makes  all,  the  hardest  and  most  distressing  things, 
altogether  easy,  and  almost  nothing.  How  much 
more  surely,  then,  and  easily,  will  charity  do,  with 
a  view  to  true  blessedness,  that  which  mere  desire 
does  as  it  can,  with  a  view  to  what  is  but  misery  1 
How  easily  is  any  temporal  adversity  endured  if  it 
be  that  eternal  punishment  may  be  avoided,  and 
eternal  rest  procured !  Not  without  good  reason 
did  that  vessel  of  election  say  with  exceeding  ;oy, 
*'  The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  ui"  (Rom.  viiL  18). 

-^Augustine,  353-429* 

(3704.)  Let  me  wither  and  wear  out  mine  age  in 
a  dUcomfortable,  in  an  unwholesome,  in  a  penurious 
prison,  and  so  pay  my  debts  with  my  bones,  and 
recompense  the  wastefulness  of  my  youth  with  the 
beggary  of  my  age ;  let  me  wither  in  a  spital,  under 
sharp,  and  foul,  and  infamous  diseases,  and  so  re- 
compense the  wantonness  of  my  vouth  with  that 
loathsomeness  in  mine  age ;  ^et,  it  God  withdraw 
not  His  spiritual  blessings.  His  grace,  His  patience, 
— if  1  can  call  my  suffering  His  doing,  my  passion 
His  action,  all  this  that  is  temporal  is  but  a  cater- 
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SnUir  eot  into  one  comer  of  my  garden,  but  a  mil 
ew  fallen  upon  one  acre  of  my  corn  ;  the  body  of 
all,  the  fubatanoe  of  all,  it  safe,  as  long  as  the  soul 
Is  sale.  l>0m9Ut  1573-1651. 

10.  Afflutwu  endurt  but  **fir  a  momnU*^ 

(3705*)  ^  ^^  apprentice  holds  out  in  hard  lab- 
our»  and  (it  may  be)  bad  usage,  lor  seven  years  or 
mure,  and  in  all  that  time  is  serviceable  to  his 
master  without  repining,  because  he  sees  that  his 
bondage  will  not  last  always  t  thus  should  eveiy  one 
thai  groanetb  under  the  burden  of  any  affliction 
whatsoever  bridle  his  aflcciions,  possess  his  soul  in 
palienoe,  and  cease  from  all  murmuring,  considering 
well  with  himself,  that  the  rod  of  the  wicked  shall 
not  always  rest  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous ;  that 
weeping  may  abide  at  evening,  bat  joy  oometh  in 
the  moi  ning ;  and  that  troubles  will  have  an  end, 
and  not  continue  for  ever.  '^Wtbb^  1658. 

(3706.)  The  cloud  of  trial  while  it  drops.  Chris- 
tian, is  rolling  over  thy  head,  and  then  comes  fair 
weaiher  with  eternal  sunshine  of  glorv.  "  Canst 
thou  not  watch  with  Christ  one  hour  ? ' 

'-Gurmallt  16x7-1679. 

V.  tTS  POIVER. 

1.  Bxemplliled  In  Job. 

(3707*)  1'be  enemy,  fuU  of  rage,  and  striving  to 
conquer  the  firm  breast  of  that  holy  man,  set  up 
against  him  the  engines  of  tempuiion,  spoiled  his 
substance,  slew  his  children,  smute  his  body,  insti- 
gated his  wife,  and  while  he  brought  his  friends  to 
console  him,  urged  them  to  the  harshest  upbraid- 
ing. One  friend  too,  who  was  more  cruel  in  his 
reproaches,  he  reserved  with  the  last  and  bitterest 
invective ;  that  by  the  frequency  of  the  stroke,  if 
not  otherwise,  the  heart  might  be  reached  by  that 
which  was  ever  being  repeated  with  a  fresh  wound. 
For  because  he  saw  that  he  had  power  in  the  world, 
he  thought  to  move  him  by  the  loss  of  his  substance, 
and  finding  him  unshaken,  he  smote  him  by  the 
death  of  his  children.  Uut  seeing  that  from  that 
wound  which  made  him  childless  he  even  gained 
stren{;th  to  the  greater  magnifying  of  God's  praise  ; 
he  asked  le&re  to  smite  the  health  of  hie  body.  See- 
ing, moreover,  that  by  the  pain  of  the  body  he  could 
not  compass  the  affecting  of  the  mind,  he  instigated 
his  wife,  for  he  saw  that  the  city  which  he  desired 
to  storm  was  too  strong ;  therefore  by  bringing  upon 
him  so  many  external  plagues,  he  led  an  army  as  it 
were  on  the  outside  against  him,  but,  when  he 
kindled  the  feelings  of  his  wife  into  words  of  nus- 
chievous  persuasion,  it  was  as  though  he  corrupted 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  within.  For  so  from  ex- 
ternal wars  we  are  instructed  how  to  think  of  those 
within.  For  an  enraged  enemy,  that  holds  a  city 
encircled  by  his  surrounding  armies,  upon  perceiv- 
ing its  fortifications  to  remain  unshaken,  betakes 
himself  to  other  methods  of  attack,  with  this  object, 
that  he  may  corrupt  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  citi- 
.  sens  also  within ;  so  that,  when  he  has  led  on  the 
assailants  fro9i  without,  he  may  also  have  co-opera- 
tion within,  and  that  when  the  heat  of  the  battle 
increases  outside,  the  city  bein^  left  without  succour 
by  the  treachery  of  those  within,  of  wh<»8e  faith  no 
doubt  is  felt,  may  become  his  prey. 

And  thus  a  batteiing-ram  having  been  planted 
on  the  outside,  as  it  were,  he  smote  the  walls  of 
(his  city  with  blows  many  in  number,  as  the  several 
times  that  he  brought  tidings  of  calamities ;  while 


on  the  inside^  he,  as  it  were,  oormpted  the  hearts 
of  citizens,  when  he  set  himself  to  undermine  the 
strong  bulwarks  of  this  city  by  the  persuasions  of 
the  wife.  In  this  manner  he  brought  to  bear,  from 
without,  an  hostile  assault  from  within,  baneful 
counsels,  that  he  might  capture  the  city  the  sooner, 
in  proportion  as  he  troubled  it  both  from  within 
•nd  from  without.  But  because  there  are  limes 
when  words  are  more  poignant  than  wounds,  he 
armed  himself,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  tongue* 
of  his  friends.  Those  indeed  that  were  of  graver 
years,  might  perchance  give  the  less  pain  by  their 
words.  The  younger  is  made  to  take  their  place, 
to  deal  tliat  iioly  bosom  a  wound  so  mucn  the 
sliarper,  the  meaner  was  the  aim  that  he  impelled 
to  strike  blows  against  it.  Behold  the  enemy  mad 
to  strike  down  his  indomitable  suength,  how  many 
darts  of  temptation  that  he  devised,  see  what 
numberless  beleaguering  engines  he  set  about  him  ! 
See  how  many  weapons  of  assault  he  let  fly,  but  in 
all  his  mind  continued  undaunted,  the  city  stood 
unshaken. 

It  is  the  aim  of  enemies,  when  they  come  up  face 
to  face,  to  send  off  some  in  secret,  who  may  be  so 
much  the  more  fiee  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  flank  of 
the  hostile  force,  in  proportion  as  he  that  is  fighting 
is  more  eagerly  intent  upon  the  enemy  advancing 
in  front.  Job,  therefore,  being  caught  in  the  war- 
fare of  this  conflict,  received  the  losses  which  befell 
him  like  foes  in  his  front ;  he  took  the  words  of 
comforters  like  enemies  on  his  flank,  and  in  all 
turning  round  the  shield  of  his  steadfastness,  he 
stood  defended  at  all  points,  and  ever  on  the  watch, 

f>arried  on  all  sides  the  swords  directed  against 
lim.  By  ids  silence  he  marks  his  unconcern  for 
the  loss  of  his  substance;  the  flesh,  dead  in  his 
chihlren,  he  bewails  with  composure ;  the  flesh  in 
his  own  pei-son  stricken,  he  endures  with  fortitude ; 
the  flesh  in  his  wife  suggesting  mischievous  persua* 
sions,  he  instructs  with  wisdom.  In  addition  to 
all  this  his  friends  start  forth  into  the  bitterness  of 
upbraiding,  and  coming  to  appease  his  grief,  in- 
crease its  force.  Thus  all  the  engines  of  temptation 
are  turned  by  this  holy  man  to  the  au^entation  of 
his  virtues ;  for  by  the  wounds  his  patience  is  tried, 
and  by  the  words  his  wisdom  is  exercised.  Every- 
where he  meets  the  enemy  with  undaunted  mien, 
for  the  scourges  he  overcame  by  resolution,  and  the 
words  by  reasoning.  ^^Grigpry^  545-604. 

X  Bzempllfled  In  our  Lord. 

(370^)  There  was  in  Christ  ngimm  patientia,  a 
kingdom  of  patience,  as  well  as  re^num  pottniia,  a 
kingdom  of  power  and  glory.  I'here  was  a  king- 
dom of  patience ;  that  is  such  a  kingdom  as  Christ 
exercised  in  His  greatest  abasement,  whereby  He 
made  all  things,  even  the  worst,  to  be  serviceable 
to  His  own  turn  and  the  Chui-ch's.  So  in  every 
member  of  His,  there  is  a  kingdom  of  patience  set 
up,  whereby  He  subjects  all  things  to  Him.  To 
make  it  yet  clearer. 

When  Christ  died,  which  was  the  lowest  degm 
of  abasement,  there  was  a  kingdom  of  patience 
then.  Whatl  when  He  was  subdued  by  death 
and  Satan,  was  there  a  kingdom  then?  Yes,  a 
kingdom,  for  though  visibly  He  was  overcome  and 
nailed  to  the  cross,  yet  invisibly  He  triumphed  over 
principalities  and  powers.  Christ  never  conquered 
more  than  on  the  cross.  When  He  died  He  killed 
death,  and  Saun,  and  all.  And  did  not  Christ 
reign  on  the  cross  when  lie  converted  the  thief? 
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when  the  son  was  astonished,  and  the  earth  shook 
and  moved,  and  the  li^ht  was  eclipsed?  Who 
cares  for  Caesar  when  he  is  dead  ?  But  what  more 
efficacious  than  Christ  when  He  died?  He  was 
most  practical  when  He  seemed  to  do  nothing. 
In  patience  He  reigned  and  triumplied ;  He  sub- 
jected the  greatest  enemies  to  Himself,  Satan,  and 
death,  and  the  wrath  of  God,  and  all.  In  the  same 
manner  all  things  are  ours,  tlie  worst  things  that 
befall  God's  cliiidren,  death,  and  afilictions,  and 
persecutions.  There  is  a  kingdom  of  patience  set 
up  in  them.  The  Spirit  of  God  subdues  all  base 
fears  in  us,  and  a  child  of  God  never  more  triumphs 
than  in  his  greatest  troubles.  This  is  that  that  the 
Apostle  says,  **  In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors."  How  is  that,  tliat  in  those  great 
troubles  we  should  be  "conquerors  and  more'*? 
Thus  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  take  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian, reieps  and  triumphs  at  that  time.  For  the 
devil  and  the  world  labour  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
God's  children  and  their  cause.  Now  to  take  them 
at  the  worst,  the  cause  they  stand  for,  and  will 
stand  for  it;  and  the  spirit  they  are  led  with  is 
undaunted.  So  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  vic- 
torious and  oonqnering  in  tliem,  and  most  of  all  at 
tach  tlmei»  -^SMa,  1577-1635. 

YI.  MUST  HAVE  tTS  PERFECT  WORK. 

(3709.)  As  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  good  pilot  to 
take  pains  in  breaking  one  dangerous  billow,  or  in 
pa^'sing  one  storm,  but  he  must  show  the  like  care 
and  diligence  in  well  governing  the  ship,  till  he 
arrive  safely  at  the  wished  haven  ;  and  as  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  good  soldier  to  show  great  valour  in 
the  first  brunt  of  the  battle,  if  afterwards  he  shame- 
fully flee,  or  fight  faintly  and  cowardly,  but  he 
must  courageouiily  continue  fighting,  till  he  have 
vanquished  the  enemy  and  obtained  victory ;  so  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  the  being  of  Christian  patiencct 
that  we  brook  and  bear  well  one  storm  of  misery, 
mnd  through  our  slackness  and  negligence  sink  or 
be  wreck^  in  the  next ;  but  after  one  billow  of 
affliction  and  tempest  of  trouble  is  past,  we  must 
expect  and  prepare  ourselves  to  endure  another, 
until  we  safely  arrive  in  the  haven  of  happiness. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  Christian  soldier  tnat  he 
demean  himself  well  in  the  first  conflict  with  afflic- 
tions, if  he  afterwards  grow  weary  of  fighting,  and 
flee  out  of  the  fiekl  by  using  unlawful  means  of 
escape ;  or  fight  faintly  and  not  without  gnideing 
and  muvmuring  against  his  commander  for  bnng- 
ing  him  into  the  troubles  and  dangers;  but  ha 
must  constantly  continue  his  courage,  after  one 
encounter  expecting  and  preparing  himself  to 
sustain  another,  and  never  cease  showing  his  un- 
wearied magnanimity  till  he  have  obtained  a  full 
and  final  victory.  ^■^DoumawH^  1644. 

(3710.)  Patience  must  not  be  an  inch  shorter 
than  affliction.  If  the  bridge  reach  but  half-way 
over  the  tMrook*  w«  ahall  have  but  an  ill-lavoured 
passage.  — Adamt^  1653. 

(371 1.)  Patience  b  seen  in  waiting  as  well  as 
suffering.  To  bear  a  little  while  is  but  the  imper- 
fect work  of  patience,  some  lesser  degree  of  It ;  as 
to  know  a  letter  or  two  in  the  book  is  but  an  im- 
perfect kind  of  reading.  But  to  bear  much  and 
long,  that  is  the  perfect  work.  To  lift  up  some 
bei^  thing  liDom  the  ground  argues  some  strength ; 


but  to  carry  it  for  an  hour,  or  all  day,  is  a  moia 
perfect  thing.  — Manton^  1620-1667. 

(3712.)  When  the  husbandman  has  laboured  in 
his  held  and  sown  his  seed,  he  cannot  at  once 
raise  bread.  What  avails  his  haste  ?  What  avails 
his  fretting?  He  may  fret  because  the  fxost  sets 
in ;  he  may  fret  because  there  seems  to  him  to  be 
too  much  rain ;  but  how  will  his  fretting  benefit 
him?  Will  his  Unpatience  alter  the  state  of  the 
ground  ?  will  it  change  the  weather  ?  will  it  forward 
the  harvest?  His  impatience  can  do  no  good  ;  but 
his  patience  can  :  his  trusting  of  God,  and  quieting 
of  himself  to  wait  the  appointed  seasons,  sleeping 
and  rising,  and  rising  and  sleeping,  while  the  com 
is  growing  he  knows  not  how.  Thus  "the  hus- 
bandman waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the 
early  and  latter  rain ;  *'  that  is,  he  comes  into  the 
order  of  God  :  he  has  patience  with  God  :  he  goes 
on,  trustine  that,  vel  God's  way,  he  shall  obtain  the 
promised  harvest.  "Now,  therefore,"  as  if  the 
Apostle  had  said — "Look  at  him.  Yon  must 
hope  for  success  in  the  same  way.  Does  he  use 
means  ?  So  must  you ;  and  you  must  have  patience 
like  him.**  -^CuU^  i74S-i8ia 

(3713)  You  are  tender-hearted,  and  you  want  to 
be  true,  and  are  trying  to  be ;  learn  these  two  things 
from  our  text, — ^never  to  be  discouraged  because 
good  things  |;et  on  so  slowly  here,  and  never  to  fail 
to  do  daily  that  good  which  lies  next  to  your  hand. 
Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  be  diligent.  Enter  into 
the  sublime  patience  of  the  Loi3.  Be  charitable 
in  view  of  it.  God  can  afford  to  wait ;  why  can- 
not we,  since  we  have  Him  to  fall  back  upon?  Let 
patience  have  herperfect  work,  and  bring  forth  her 
celestial  fruits.  Trust  God  to  weave  in  your  little 
thread  into  the  great  web,  though  the  pattern 
shows  it  not  yet.  When  God's  people  are  able  and 
willing  thus  to  labour  and  wait,  remember  that  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day ;  the  grand  harvest  of 
the  ages  shall  come  to  its  reaping,  and  the  day  shall 
broaden  itself  to  a  thousand  years,  and  the  thousand 
years  shall  show  themselves  as  a  perfect  and  finished 
day  1  — Ctorg€  AtacdonaUL 


PRAYEIL 

L   ITS  NATURE. 

(3714-)  Prayer  may  be  supplication,  or  thanks- 
giving, or  confession.  Or  it  may  be  simple  inter- 
course. He  that  muses  toward  God  prays.  If  you 
can  conceive  of  a  child  in  the  presence  of  a  parent 
most  beloved  that  speaks,  that  is  silent,  that  speaks 
again,  that  is  again  silent ;  now  thought,  now  fancy, 
now  feeling,  in  turn,  as  it  were,  wheeling  the  orb 
of  its  little  mind  round  completely,  so  that  on  every 
side  It  receives  light  or  gives  forth  light  to  the  parent^ 
the  intercourse  of  that  child  with  the  parent  is  the 
fittest  symLK>l  of  true  prayer.    Prayer  is  The  soul 

OP  A  MAN  MOVING  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OP  GOD,  fof 

the  purpose  of  communicating  its  joy,  or  sorrow,  or 
fear,  or  hope,  or  anv  other  conscious  experienoa 
that  it  may  havei  to  the  bosom  of  a  parent. 
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PRAYER. 


T 


n.  is     THE   NATURAL    MXPRESSIOH  Or 

MMKD, 

(3715.)  A  cotnpmy  of  men  scy  tlicy  cannot  pray 
privately,  their  spirits  are  barren.  They  intimate 
much  pride  of  spirit,  for  if  a  man  be  sensible  of  his 
wants  you  need  not  supply  him  with  words.  If  a 
poor  tenant  come  to  a  landlord,  and  find  he  has  a 
nard  bargain,  let  him  alone  for  telling  his  tale.  I 
warrant  vou  he  will  la^  open  the  state  of  his  wife 
and  chilaren,  and  the  ill  year  he  has  had  ;  he  will 
be  eloquent  enough.  Take  any  man  that  is  sensible  of 
hU  wants,  and  yoa  shall  not  need  to  dictate  words 
to  him.  There  is  no  man  that  has  a  humble  and 
broken  heart,  though  he  be  never  so  illiterate,  but 
he  will  have  a  large  heart  to  God  in  this  kind. 

— ^/Mtf,  I577-»63S. 

(37 '6*)  Pnying  is  the  same  to  the  new  creature 
aa  crying  is  to  the  natural  The  child  is  not  learned 
by  art  or  etample  to  cry,  but  instructed  by  nature ; 
it  comes  into  the  world  crying.  Praying  is  not  a 
lesson  got  by  forms  and  rules  of  art,  but  flowing 
k^nx  principles  of  new  life  itself. 

—^ttnuUi,  161 7-1679. 

(37'7-)  Prayer  is  not  a  bondage  to  a  heart  that  is 
foil  of  holy  feeling,  and  a  head  that  is  full  of  divine 
knowledge;  but  it  is  the  language  which  the 
promptings  of  the  thoughts  within  us  send  rushing 
to  our  tongue,  which  it  were  the  cruellest  bondage 
of  nature  to  stiBe.  Why,  it  were  to  muzzle  reason, 
and  knowledge,  and  piety,  and  purpose,  and  grati- 
tude, and  devotion, — to  doom  to  deep  dungeons  of 
silence  the  spirit  which  boundeth  for  the  liberty  of 
utterance  and  enterprise.  And  who  could  endure 
that  confinement  ?  It  were  death,  and  worse  than 
death,  to  be  first  charged  with  so  much  elastic, 
buoyant,  resolute  animation,  and  then  bound  down 
to  rest  and  quietude  by  the  same  power  which  filled 
OS,  Have  ye  seen  a  dumb  man  under  strong 
mental  excitement  ?  How  he  distorts  his  counte- 
nance with  fearful  expression,  and  his  body  with 
frightful  gesture,  and  opens  wide  the  portals  of 
speech,  and  strives  to  give  motion  to  his  fastened 
tongue,  while  hollow  workings  of  ineffectual  sound 
are  heard  deep  in  his  breast,  and  his  whole  body, 
hands,  and  feet,  and  writhing  frame,  labour  and  are 
in  distress, — so  that  the  very  soul  of  every  beholder 
is  touched  with  pity  and  deep  regret  to  see  a  fellow- 
creature  so  frustrated  of  the  glorious  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing thought  1  Even  such  unspeakable  pain, 
such  severe  amputation  of  the  religious  man's 
nature,  would  vou  cause  were  ye  to  deprive  him  of 
prayer,  which  is  the  utterance  of  strong  desire,  and 
purpose,  and  feeling  unto  hii  Maker. 

^Irving,  1792-1854. 

(3718.)  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said 
that  prayer  is  natural  to  man.  Go  to  what  country 
you  will,  and  you  will  find  men  performing  religious 
rites,  and  foremost  among  these  is  prayer.  It  is  an 
exercise  natural  to  the  human  race.  **  But  so  many 
people  do  not  pray,"  you  say.  True ;  and  so  many 
people  do  not  work.  And  yet  we  all  admit  that 
we  are  created  with  a  view  to  work  ;  the  hands  are 
designed  on  purpose  that  they  might  work  ;  many, 
nevertheless,  violate  the  law  of  their  nature  and 
refuse  to  work.  But  labour  is  natural  to  man  for 
all  that.  In  like  manner  we  are  constituted  with  a 
'  view  to  prayer ;  it  is  the  free,  spontaneous  outgush 
cf  our  deeper  being.     Sometimes  we  arc  thrown 


into  circumstances  in  which  it  is  not  only  naturti, 
but  imperative  on  us  to  cry  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
save  us.    That  was  the  case  now  with  Jacob.    He 
was  reduced  to  a  dread  extremity ;  his  possessions 
were  in  imminent  peril;  the  "mother  with  the 
children"  was  in  extreme  danger;  his  own  lift 
might  be  snatched  away  at  any  moment.     In  such 
narrow  straits  humanity  is  always  compelled  to 
pray  ;  it  cannot  help  it.    When  in  health  and  pros- 
perity you  may  frame  elaborate  theories  to  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  prayer;  but  let  death  stare 
you  in  the  face,  let  a  heavy  sorrow  or  bereavement 
overtake  you,  and  you  cannot  help  praying.    Job 
asks  concerning  the  hypocrite,  '*  Will  he  always  call 
upon  God  ?  *'    The  question  implies  that  the  godly 
calls  upon  God  nt  all  times ;  but  even  the  hypocrite, 
the  ungodly,  calls  sometimes,  when  deep  troubles 
encompass  his  path  and  darken  his  soul  with  their 
dense  shadows.     Tom  Paine  has  spent  his  days  in 
ridiculing  religion,  he  makes  merry  at  the  expense 
of  thofie  that  believe  in  another  world ;  but  watch 
him  one  day  as  he  crosses  the  Atlantic.    The  sea 
rises,  the  sky  lowers,  the  wind  howls,  the  vessel 
tosses  restlessly  to  and  fro.     The  tempest  grows  im 
fury  ;  the  huge  waves  threaten  to  engulf  the  ship ; 
the  wild  wind  madly  yells  in  the  sails  and  fills  the 
air  with  clack  and  clamour ;  the  crew  and  passen* 
gers  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  vessel  cannot  live 
long  in   such  a  sea.    Where  is  Tom  Paine,   the 
boastful,  vaunting  infidel  ?    On  his  knees,  beseech* 
ing  the  Almighty  with  tears  and  supplications  to 
have  mercy  on  his  soul.     I  do  not  say  that  to  cei> 
sure  the  man  or  to  taunt  him  with  inconsistency, 
but  rather  to  vindicate  his  character.    He  was  not 
so  bad  as  he  seemed  to  be,  not  quite  as  heartless  as 
he  tried  to  persuade  the  world  he  was.    All  honour 
to  the  inconsistencies  of  infidels ;  they  only  prove 
that  their  hearts  are  better  than  their  theories,  that 
their  lives  are  nobler  than  their  faith. 

—7.  C  Jones. 

(3719.)  Sinking  times  an  praying  times  with  the 
Lord's  servants.  Peter  neglected  prayer  at  starting 
upon  his  venturous  journey,  but  when  he  began  to 
sink  his  danger  made  him  a  suppliant,  and  his  cry, 
though  late,  was  not  too  late.  In  our  hours  of 
bodily  pain  and  mental  anguish,  we  find  ourselves 
as  naturally  driven  to  prayer  as  the  wreck  is  driven 
upon  the  shore  by  the  waves.  The  fox  hies  to  it* 
hole  for  protection ;  the  bird  flies  to  the  wood  fot 
shelter ;  and  even  so  the  tried  believer  h^^stens  to 
the  mercy-seat  for  safety.  Iieaven*s  great  harbour 
of  refuge  is  All -prayer ;  thousands  of  weather-beaten 
vessels  have  found  a  haven  there,  and  the  moment 
a  storm  comes  on,  it  is  wise  for  us  to  make  for  it 
with  aU  saiL  ^Spurgeon. 

IIL  IT  IS  A  RESOURCE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
ALL  god's  people  HT  ALL  THE  EMER* 
CEI^CIES  OP  LIFE. 

(3720.)  I  once  saw  a  grand  procession,  in  which 
an  oriental  monarch,  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
life-guards,  moved  to  the  sound  of  all  kinds  of 
music.  Some  unknown  subject  had  a  request  to 
urge.  He  knew  the  utter  impossibility  of  one 
breaking  through  the  guards  that  day  and  night 
surround  his  majesty.  1  nat  humble  person,  perhaps^ 
had  some  dear  friend  in  prison,  who,  according  to 
oriental  custom,  could  never  l>e  tried  or  freed  while 
the  prosecutor's  malice  or  parse  held  out.    Thef 
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Iftve  no  Habeas  Coipni  law  amoiig  nations  without 
the  Bible. 

This  poor  creature  took  the  only  possible  way 
Icnown  to  one  unable  to  bribe  the  officers,  and  flung 
his  petition  over  the  heads  of  the  guards,  and  it 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign.  In  a  moment  one 
of  the  life-guards  pierced  it  with  his  bayonet,  and 
flung  it  back  into  the  crowd.    Alas  t  the  proud, 

Sleasure-loving  monarch,  amid  the  luxuriant  splen- 
ours  of  his  court,  palace,  army,  and  plans  of  reaping 
renown,  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  noticing  the 
prayer  of  that  broken  heart  and  crushed  spirit. 
Not  thus  does  the  Kln^  of  kings  treat  the  humblest 
suppliant  who  seeks  His  help  1 

— Kms  Dorem* 

(3721.)  The  communion  table  is  but  occasionally 
spread,  and  the  doors  of  the  church  may  be  thrown 
open  only  once  a  week  ;  but  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
are  always  open,  and  the  gates  of  prayer,  like  those 
of  heaven,  are  never  shut.  Prayer  is  like  a  private 
postern,  through  which,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day, 
we  have  the  privilege  of  constant  access  to  the 

{>alace  and  presence  of  the  King.  In  the  words  we 
earned  from  a  mother's  lips,  and  lisped  at  her  knee, 
Erayer  is  the  first  door  that  is  open ;  and  it  is  the 
ist  that  is  shut.  There,  where  a  man  is  tossing 
on  the  bed  of  death,  and  the  Bible  lies  shut  on  his 
pillow,  for  he  cannot  read  it,  and  to  the  promises 
of  the  gospel,  which  we  pour  into  his  ear,  he  gives 
no  sign  of  absent,  for  he  cannot  hear  us.  Mark  these 
moving  lips  ;  listen  to  these  broken  sentences  ! 
Behold  he  prayeth  I  and  his  spirit,  breathed  out  in 
a  groan  or  sigh,  flies  heavenward  on  tlie  wings  of 
prayer.  ^-Guthiit, 

(3722.)  A  little  boy  once  went  with  his  father  to 
lee  a  telegraph  office.  He  had  an  uncle  in  a  far-off 
city,  and  he  asked  his  father  to  send  him  some 
message.  He  did  so.  After  waiting  about  half  an 
hour  the  answer  came.  It  was,  "  1  will  come  to 
tee  you  at  Christmas,  and  bring  you  some  pretty 
toys."  llie  little  boy  thought  this  very  wonderful 
indeed.  As  they  walked  homewards  he  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  but  the  telegraph  wires.  *'  Father,*'  said 
he,  **aid  you  ever  hear  of  a  message  being  sent  so 
far,  and  an  answer  returned  in  so  short  a  time?" 
*'  Oh !  yes,  my  son ;  I  know  a  way  by  which  mes- 
sages are  sent,  and  answers  brought  back,  in  a 
much  less  time  than  by  the  telegraph  wires. '*~  '*  Do 
tell  me,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  u  hat  it  is,  and  how 
it  can  be  quicker  and  better  than  that?"  The 
lather  then  said  to  him,  **  You  rememlier  that  it  was 
some  time  before  you  could  get  a  chance  to  send 
your  message.  You  had  to  wait  until  others  were 
attended  to.  But  in  the  way  I  speak  of,  you  are 
Dot  hindered  by  others.  Thousands  can  send  their 
messages  at  the  same  moment,  and  answers  can  be 
lent  back  to  them  all.  Then  there  are  the  wires,  and 
the  machinery,  and  the  electricity,  and  the  man  who 
works  it.  These  must  all  be  kept  in  good  order  ; 
and  they  take  a  good  deal  of  care  and  attention. 
Besides,  there  are  only  certain  hours  in  the  day 
when  your  messages  can  be  sent.  Now,  by  the 
plan  I  tell  you  of,  you  need  none  of  these  things. 
You  need  no  man  to  tell  the  message  to,  no  wires  to 
carry  it,  no  machine  to  keep  in  order,  and  you 
can  send  yuur  message  at  midnight,  or  at  day- 
dawn,  or  any  moment  you  please."  "  What, 
lather,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  and  get  an  answer  to 
jour  message  aa  soon  as  \g  the  telegraph  ?  "-'' '  Yes, 


<(, 


and  a  gnat  deal  sooner,"  said  the  father,  "  even 
before  you  tell  with  your  lips  what  you  want,  tlM 
answer  may  come  back.  Besides,  tbe  office  of  tbt 
telegraph  is  always  in  some  town  or  city,  and  you 
must  go  to  it  before  ^ou  can  send  your  message. 
But  the  way  I  speak  of  does  not  require  this.  You 
may  be  in  your  chamt>er,  or  lying  on  your  bed,  or 
hunting  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  fields,  or  at  school, 
or  anywhere  else,  and  you  can  sen<l  your  message, 
and  get  an  answer  immediately.  Then  you  always 
have  to  write  down  your  message  by  the  telegraph. 
But  the  other  way  you  need  not  write  it  down  at 
all.  The  little  boy  who  has  not  learned  his  letters, 
and  the  poor  servant  who  cannot  read,  can  send 
their  messages  as  well,  and  get  the  answers  as  soon, 
as  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  in  the  world.  How* 
ever  simple  and  ignorant,  they  may  be  attended 
to  just  as  soon  and  as  kindly  as  the  king  on  his 
throne."  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  that 
is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  thing.  Wh^  have  I  never 
heard  of  that  before  ?  Do  tell  me  where  I  shall 
find  an  account  of  it."  '  "I  will,"  said  the  father  | 
"you  will  find  the  fullest  and  best  account  of  it  in 
the  Bible."  By  this  time  they  had  reached  home, 
and  the  little  boy  ran  and  brought  the  Bible.  The 
father  told  him  where  to  open,  and  he  read  the 
following  passages  (Isa.  Ixv.  24 ;  IviiL  9  ;  Dan.  is. 
21-23).    '  ^Meadi. 

(3723.)  "Pull  the  night-bell."  This  is  the  in« 
scripiion  we  often  see  written  on  the  doorpost  of 
the  shop  in  which  medicines  are  sold.  Some  of  oa 
have  had  our  experiences  with  night-bells  when 
sudden  illness  has  overtaken  some  member  of  our 
households,  or  when  the  sick  have  rapidly  grown 
worse.  How  have  we  hurried  throueh  the  silent 
streets,  when  only  here  and  there  a  light  glimmered 
from  some  chamber  window !  How  eagerly  have 
we  pulled  the  night- bell  at  our  physician's  door; 
and  then,  with  prescription  in  hand,  have  sounded 
the  alarm  at  the  place  where  the  remedy  was  to  be 
procured.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  these  lonely 
midnight  walks,  and  have  given  the  summons  for 
quick  relief,  know  the  meaning  of  that  Bible- text, 
*  *  Arise  I  cry  out  in  the  night  P* 

Seasons  of  trouble  and  distress  are  often  spoken 
of  in  God's  Word  under  the  simile  of  night.  The 
word  vividly  pictures  those  times  when  the  skies 
are  darkened,  and  the  lights  that  gladden  the  soul 
have  gone  out,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one*s  way. 
Enemies  may  be  stealing  on  us  in  the  darkness. 
Apprehensions  gather  like  fancied  spectres,  to 
make  us  uneasy  or  afraid.  If  prosperity  be  likened 
to  the  noonday,  the  seasons  of  perplexity  or  distren 
may  be  likened  to  the  "  night.^'  Perhaps  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  paragraph  may  be  in  a  gloomy 
night-season  of  poverty,  or  bereavement,  or  of 
spiritual  doubt  and  depression.  Each  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness.  Friend,  arise,  and  pull  the 
night-bell  of  prayer!  God  your  Father  says  to 
you,  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble ;  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify -Me." 

(3724.)  But  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  our 
lives,  one  great  extremity  at  least,  the  hour  of  ap« 
proaching  death,  is  certainly  to  be  passed  througlu 
What  ought  then  to  occupy  us?  What  can  then 
support  us?  Prayer.  Prayer  with  our  blessed 
Lord  was  a  refuge  from  the  storm  :  almost  every 
word  He  uttered  during  that  tremendous  scene  was 
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fNiyav-prayer  the  most  eanicst,  the  nott  orgeat ; 
i«>eiitcd,  oontinucu,  proceedUig  from  the  recesies 
-of  the  soul;  private,  solitary;  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance; prayer  lor  strength ;  above  everything,  orayer 
ior  resignation.  -^Falty^  1743-1805. 

IT.   tS    INDtSPBNSABLM    TO    THE  CHRJS- 
TIAN  LIFE. 
1.  To  ito  exUtenoa, 

(3725.)  Prayer  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a 
distinct  exercise  of  religion,  for  which  its  own  time 
must  be  set  apart,  but  as  a  process  woven  into  the 
texture  of  tne  Christian's  mind,  and  extending 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  life.  Like 
the  golden  thread  in  a  tissue,  it  frequently  disappears 
beneath  the  common  thread.  It  disappean,  and 
is  hidden  from  the  eye  ;  yet  nevertheless,  it  is  sub- 
stantially there,  like  a  stream  running  under  cround 
for  a  certain  period  of  its  course.  Suddenly,  the 
thread  emerges  into  sight  attain  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tissue,  and  suddenly  again  disappears ; 
and  thus  it  penetrates  the  whole  texture,  altlioui^h 
occasionally  hidden.  This  is  a  very  just  illustra- 
tion of  the  matter  in  hand.  Look  from  without 
upon  the  Christian's  life,  and  you  will  see  divers 
occupations  and  employments,  many  of  which,  it 
may  be,  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  mind.  But 
beneath  the  mind's  surface  there  is  an  under  current, 
a  golden  thread  of  prayer,  always  there,  though  often 
latent,  and  frequently  comes  up  to  view  not  only  in 
stated  acts  of  worship,  but  in  holy  ejaculations. 

— GouUmm, 

a.  TO  Ito  iiistaaianoe. 

(3726.)  A  godly  man  will  seek  God's  face  ever- 
more (Ps.  cv.  4,  and  cxvi.  2) ;  he  calieth  upon  God 
as  long  as  he  liveth.     Breathing  heavenward   in 

{>rayer  is  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  spiritual 
ife  upon  earth,  as  we  see  in  Paul  (Acts  ix.  6)  and 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  60).  Paul  begins  his  life  with 
prayer,  and  Stephen  ends  his  with  iL 

He  never  taketh  his  leave  of  prayer  till  be  is 
entering  into  the  place  of  praise.  Prayer  is  his 
element ;  he  cannot  live  without  it,  and  communion 
with  God  in  it  Prayer  is  the  vessel  by  which  he 
is  continually  trading  into  the  Holy  Land  ;  he 
sendeth  it  out  fraught  with  precious  graces, ^^faith, 
hope,  desire,  love,  godly  sorrow,  and  the  like,  and 
it  Cometh  home  many  times  richly  laden  with  peace, 
joy,  and  inrxease  of  faith.         ^-owma^^  1673. 

(3727.)  Many  are  the  lawful  amusements  of  the 
Chrisitian,  but  that  which  gives  the  highest  zest  to 
his  life  b  the  spirit  of  prayer.  He  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  step  aside,  but  dwell  in  the  atmosphere 
of  prayer.  Like  the  ambient  air,  which  yields,  yet 
fills  all  space,  and  wide  interfused  embraces  the 
whole  earth  as  the  principle  which  supports  life, 

•  quickening,  and  invigorating  wherever  it  comes — 
«uch  should  be  the  spirit  of  prayer,  till  through 
every  space  of  life  it  be  interfused  with  all  your 
employments,  and  wherever  you  are,  and  whatever 
you  do,  embrace  you  on  ever^  side.  Like  a  plea- 
sure ever  omnipresent,  never  impeding,  but  gently 

•  leaving  room  for,  and  indescribably  animating,  and 
giving  pleasure  to,  eveiy  other  enjoyment. 

(3728.)  The  first  true  sign  of  spiritual  life,  prayer 
is  also  the  means  of  maintaining  it.  Man  can  as  well 
Uve  physically  without  breathing  as  spiritually  with- 


out praying.  There  b  a  class  of  nnimah — the 
cetaceous,  neither  fish  nor  sea-fowl,  that  inhabit 
the  deep.  It  is  their  home  ;  they  never  leave  it  for 
the  shore  ;  yet,  though  swimming  beneath  its  waves 
and  soundUng  its  darkest  depths,  ihey  have  ever  and 
anon  to  rise  to  the  surface  that  they  may  breathe 
the  air.  Without  that  the^e  monarchs  of  the  deep 
could  not  exist  in  the  dense  element  ia  which  they 
Uve,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  And  some- 
thing like  what  is  imposed  on  them  by  a  physical 
necessity,  the  Christian  has  to  do  by «  sptrituai  one: 
It  is  by  ever  and  anon  ascend  inp  up  to  God,  by 
rising  through  prayer  into  a  loftier,  purer  region 
for  supplies  of  Divine  grace,  that  be  maintains  his 
spiritual  Ufe.  Prevent  the^e  animals  from  rising  to 
tne  surface,  and  they  die  for  want  of  breath ; 
prevent  him  from  rising  to  God,  and  he  dies  for 
want  of  prayer.  "  Give  me  children,"  cried  Rachel, 
"or  else  I  die.*'  Let  me  breathe,  says  a  man 
gapping,  or  else  I  die.  Let  me  pray,  says  the 
Christian,  or  else  I  die.  ^--GuiAru, 

V.    IS  A  TEST  OF  CHARACTER. 

1.  In  TBgard  to  tbe  objeets  for  wliloli  men  pny, 

(3729.)  It  has  been  a  subject  of  common  observa- 
tion and  remark  that  among  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  peoples  of  the  world  there  has 
oeen  almost  wholly  wanting  an  ethical  element  in 
prayers.  Material  benefits,  not  spiritual  gifts,  are 
generally  desired.  Of  the  forms  of  word-prayer, 
perhaps  the  rudest  b  that  of  the  Zulu.  He  woriihips 
the  spirits  of  deceased  relatives,  and  his  full  ritual 
is  given  as  "  People  of  our  house — children  ! " 
People  of  our  house,  rain,  or  cattle,  or  whatever 
else  he  wants.  When  he  sneezes,  he  supposes  "  the 
spirits  "  close  at  hand,  and  he  only  *'  wishes  a  wish  " 
by  saying  what  he  wants,  as  "cattle,"  "  good  luck." 

In  Central  Africa,  the  fetish  man  prays  for  bless- 
ings on  the  medicine  he  uses.  The  Polynesian  prays 
to  his  *'  Compassionate  Father,"  or  some  other  god, 
for  a  blessing,  or  to  "  let  food  grow." 

The  red  Indian  prays  for  **  good  luck  in  hunting,*' 
or  that  he  may  be  able  to  '*  take  scalps — to  take 
horses ;  **  that  he  may  find  "  the  enemy  asleep ; " 
or,  on  the  great  lakes,  that  the  waters  may  be  calm 
while  he  passes  over.    . 

The  Karen,  in  Burmah,  prays  that  his  fields  may 
be  guarded,  and  that  the  spirit  of  any  one  entering 
to  destroy  the  crops  may.  be  bound  with  two  strings 
which  be  puts  in  the  paddy-fields  for  the  purpose. 

Men  do  not  always  hold  a  remarkable  modera- 
tion in  these  earthly  wishes.  The  wild  tribes  of 
Central  India  not  only  pray  for  pre^rvation  from 
"snakes,  tigers,  and  stumbling  blocks,"  but  one  of 
the  Khond  prayers  is  to  the  effect  that  the  harvest 
may  be  so  great  that  so  much  of  the  seed  shall  fall 
as  it  is  being  gathered,  that  when  be  comes  next 
season  he  may  find  it  already  growing  in  such 

Quantity  as  that  it  shall  "  look  like  a  young  com- 
eld." 

A  few  prayers,  however,  are  discoverable  for 
moral  character.  The  Aztec  prays  for  specific 
virtues  to  be  imparted  to  his  rulers ;  and  the  ancient 
Aryan,  of  Vedic  times,  though  he  mostly  prayed 
for  sheep  and  cows  and  other  comforts,  yet  some- 
times said :  "  Through  want  of  strength,  thot 
strong  one,  have  I  gone  astray.  Have  mercy,"  &c. 
The  Parsee  prays  for  forgiveness  for  deceit,  idol* 
worship,  and  other  faults. 
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CUtfrica]  heathendom  would  swell  our  illustrations 
beyond  proportion.  Pericles,  Cornelius  Scipio, 
Plato  ana  others,  commenced  important  affairs  with 
prayer.  Prayer  was  made  to  preface  transactions 
m  ibe  Senate  and  in  military  affairs  ;  while  orations, 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  meals,  and  even  games 
and  wagexii  were  aooompanied  with  prayer. 

t.  m  regard  to  the  tamper  la  wblch  men  pray. 

(373^)  -A-  gracious  man  is  never  weary  of  spiri- 
tual things,  as  men  are  never  weary  of  the  sun,  but 
though  it  is  enjoyed  every  day,  yet  long  for  the 
rising  of  it  again.  —  C^m^ii,  i62^i6Sa    - 

(373>*), Among  the  wonders  which  scienoe  has 
achieved,  it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  things  which 
are  invisible,  and  impalpable  to  our  senses,  within 
the  reach  of  our  most  accurate  observations.  Thus 
the  baroaieter  makes  us  acquaintetl  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  takes  C(»gnisance  of 
the  slightest  variation,  and  every  change  is  pointcxi 
out  by  its  elevarion  or  depression,  so  that  we  are 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  actual  sUte  of  the 
air,  and  at  any  given  time.  In  like  manner  the 
Christian  has  within  him  an  index  by  which  he 
may  take  cognisance,  and  by  which  he  may  measure 
the  elevation  and  degrees  of  his  spirituality — it  is 
the  spirit  of  inward  devotion.  However  difficult 
it  may  seem  to  be  to  pronounce  on  the  invisibilities 
of  oar  spirituality,  yet  there  is  a  barometer  to  deter- 
mine the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  spiritual 
principle.  It  marks  the  changes  of  the  soul  in  its 
aspect  towards  God.  As  the  spirit  of  prayer 
mounts  up,  there  is  true  spiritual  elevation,  and  as 
it  is  restrained,  and  falls  low,  there  is  a  depression 
of  the  spiritual  principle  within  us.  As  is  the  spirit 
of  devotion  and  communion  with  God,  such  is  the 
man.  — wSa/r«r. 

&  In  tlie  reffiilarity  wltb  wUoh  men  pray. 

(3733>)  Grace  works  uniformly,  and  discovers  a 
comely  proportion  in  its  actings.  Haply  you  nuy 
see  the  son  of  a  prince  on  some  high  day,  in  richer 
and  more  glorious  apparel  than  on  another  day 
tliat  is  ordinary;  but  yuu  shall  never  find  him  in  sor- 
.  di^i,  ragged,  and  beggarly  Ciothes,  still  he  will  be  dad 
as  becomes  a  king's  son.  Possibly,  yea,  it  is  likely, 
that  you  may  see  the  Christian  come  forth  in  an 
cztraortiinary  day  and  duty,  with  more  enlargement 
of  affections  in  prayer,  and  all  his  graces  raised  to 
«  higher  glory  in  their  actings  than  ordinary ;  bat 
you  shall  never  find  him  with  his  robe  of  grace 
laid  aside;  still  the  true  saint  will  '^«*cia.e  his  high 
birth  by  his  every-day  course ;  be  will  not  live  in 
the  neglect  of  ordinary  duties,  and  cast  off  com- 
munion with  God  in  his  daily  walking.  Oh,  'tis 
the  brand  of  an  hypocrite  to  have  his  devotion  come 
by  fits,  and  like  a  drift  of  snow,  to  lie  thick  in  one 
place  and  none  in  another;  to  seem  for  seal  like 
angels  at  a  time,  and  live  like  atheists  many  weelu 
after.  — Cwnaii^  1617-1679. 

(3733.)  The  Chri5;tian  is  enjoined  to  "pray  with* 
out  ceasing  : "  not  that  he  can  be  always  engaged 
in  the  positive  act,  but  he  ought  to  have  what  V 
call  a  holy  aptitude  of  prayer.  The  bird  is  not 
always  on  the  wing,  but  is  ready  to  fly  in  an  instant ; 
so  the  believer  is  not  always  on  the  wing  of  prayer, 
but  he  has  such  a  gracious  aptitude  for  this  service, 
that  he  is  prepared  m  an  inslant,  when  in  danger 
or  need,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  God.  —Sa/Ur. 


C  m  regard  to  the  p»niod  dnzlxig  itbkih  mm 
pray. 

(3734.)  "  WiU  the  hyp  jcrite  pray  always  ?  "  No 
as  the  wheel  wears  with  turning,  till  it  breaks  at  last, 
so  doth  the  hypocrite.  He  prays  himself  weary  of 
praying;  something  or  other  will  in  time  make 
nim  quarrel  with  that  duty,  which  he  never  in- 
wardly liked ;  whereas  the  sincere  believer  hath 
that  in  him,  which  makes  it  impossible  he  should 
quite  ^ve  over  praying,  except  he  should  also  cease 
believmg.  Prayer  is  the  very  breath  of  faith  ;  stop 
a  man*s  oreath,  and  where  is  lie  then?  'Tis  true  the 
believer,  through  his  own  negligence,  may  find  some 
more  difficulty  of  fetching  his  praying  breath  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  as  a  man  in  a  cold  doth 
for  his  natural  breath.  Alaj  1  who  is  so  careful  of 
his  soul's  health,  that  needs  not  bewail  this?  But 
for  faith  to  live,  and  this  breath  of  prayer  tb  be 
quite  cut  off  is  impossible.  We  see  David  did  but 
hokl  lys  breath  a  little  longer  than  ordinary,  and 
what  a  distemper  it  put  him  into,  till  he  gave  him« 
self  ease  agam  by  venting  his  soul  in  prayer  i 
**l  held  my  peace,  and  my  sorrow  stirred,  my 
heart  was  hot  within  me ;  while  I  was  musing, 
the  fire  burned,  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue.  Lord, 
make  me  to  know  my  end.  **  Dost  thou,  O  man,  find 
thyself  under  a  necessity  of  praying,  as  the  little 
babe  who  cannot  choose  but  cry,  when  it  ails  or 
wants  anything,  because  he  hath  no  other  way  to 
help  itself,  than  by  crying  to  hasten  its  mother  or 
nurse  to  its  help  ?  The  Christian's  wants,  sins,  and 
temptations  continuing  to  return  upon  him,  he 
cannot  but  continue  also  to  pr^  against  (hem. 
•*  From  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto  Thee," 
saith  David  :  "  wherever  1  am,  I'll  find  Thee  out ; 
prison  me,  banish  me,  or  do  with  me  what  Thou 
wilt,  lliou  shalt  never  be  rid  of  me,"  "  I  will  abide 
in  '1  hy  tabernacle  for  ever." 

— Gumalif  1617-1679. 

VL    19rifAT    PROFIT  SHOULD     WR  HAVR^ 
IF  WB  PRAY  UNTO  HIM  / 

1.  Hie  proteotio&  of  Ood*B  provldenee  win  1^ 
extended  to  aa. 

(3735.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had 
daily  prayers  in  this  room  fur  the  Divine  protection. 
Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were  gra- 
ciously answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in 
the  struggle  must  have  observed  frequent  mstances 
of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our  favour.  To 
that  kmd  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of 
establishing  our  future  national  felicity.  And  have 
we  now  forgotten  this  powerful  Friend  ?  or  do  we 
imagine  we  no  longer  need  His  assistance  7  I  have 
lived  for  a  long  time  [81  years] ;  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
tmth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  man.  And 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  with- 
out His  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the 
sacred  writings,  that  '*  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  lalK>ur  in  vain  that  build  it."  I  firmly 
believe  this;  and  1  also  believe  that  without  His 
concurring  aid  we  shall  proceed  in  this  poliiioal 
building  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel :  we 
shall  be  divided  by  our  little,  partial,  local  interests ; 
our  prospects  will  be  confounded  ;  and  we  ourselves 
shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  by-woid  down  to 
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intiire  ages.  And  what  is  wone^  mankind  may 
hereafter,  from  thu  unfortunate  instance,  despair 
of  establishing  government  by  human  wisdom,  and 
leave  it  to  chance,  war,  or  conauest.  I  therefore 
beg  leave  to  move  that  hencefortn  prayers,  implor- 
ing the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  blessing  on 
our  deliberations,  be  held  in  thu  assembly  every 
morning  before  we  proceed  to  business ;  and  that 
one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to 
officiate  in  that  service. 

'^Benjamin  I'ranklin :  Speech  m  Convention 
for  forming  a  ConstihUwn  for  the  United 
atata,  1787. 

%  IhtpranlMtof  OodliWordwllllMftiUlltdto 

w. 

(373^0  Prayer  is  the  gold  key  that  opens  heaven. 
The  tree  of  the  promise  will  not  drop  its  (ruit, 
unless  shaken  by  the  hand  of  prayer. 

-^iVatson^  169a 

(3737*)  We  are  sometimes  told  that  prayer  is 
Tery  useful  in  its  influence  on  ourselves,  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  influence  God  ;  and  that  we 
ou)4ht  to  pray,  therefore,  to  produce  in  ourselves 

J>ious  feelinys,  without  expecting  any  direct  answer 
torn  Him  whom  we  invoke,  but  who  would  pray 
if  deprived  of  all  hope  of  any  answer  to  prayer? 
Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  pray ;  for  ^  he  that 
Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that 
He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him."  Not  only  must  we  have  faith  in  His  exist- 
ence, but  in  the  fact  that  He  does  answer  prayer. 
Both  are  needed  for  this  exercise.  The  secondary 
benefit  is  dependent  on  the  possibility  of  receiving 
a  primary  and  direct  benefit.  In  the  very  act  of 
seeking  the  latter  we  secure  also  the  former,  but 
the  expectation  of  the  objective  boon  prompts  the 
act  which  produces  the  subjective  benenL  As  well 
might  a  physician  advise  a  patient  to  walk  every 
morning  to  drink  of  a  certain  spring,  the  real 
benefit  being  the  walk,  but  the  inducement  being 
the  water,  which  at  the  same  time  he  stated  would 
not  be  found,  as  the  spring  was  dry.  The  exercise 
of  prayer — this  walk  of  laith — is  incalculably  bene- 
ficial to  the  soul ;  but  it  is  essential  to  prayer  that 
there  should  be  the  expectation  of  obtaining  that 
for  which  we  pray.  '^Newman  HalL 

8.  We  iball  iM  reminded  of  our  dependenoe  on 
Ood. 

(3738.)  If  the  bounties  of  Heaven  were  given  to 
man  without  prayer,  they  would  be  received  with- 
out acknowle<lgment.  Prayer,  administering  the 
perpetual  lesson  of  humility,  of  hope,  and  o(  love, 
makes  us  feel  our  connection  with  heaven  through 
every  touch  of  our  necessities ;  it  binds  us  to 
Providence  by  a  chain  of  daily  benefits ;  it  im- 
presses the  hearts  of  all  with  a  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  the  God  of  alL  — Croly* 

4.  The  burden  of  onnoul  Will  be  relleTedb7  the 
Tery  act  of  prayer. 

(3739. }  It  is  a  mercy  to  pray,  though  I  never  have 
the  meicy  prayed  for.  — Bridge^  1600-1670. 

(3740.)  Did  you  ever  see  a  little  child  rushing 
home  from  school  in  hot  haste,  with  glowing  cheeks 
end  tearful  eyes,  burning  and  smarting  under  some 
fancied  or  real  injustice  or  injury  in  his  school  lile? 
He  runs  through  the  street ;  he  rushes  into  the 
house ;  he  puts  off  every  oue  who  tries  to  comfort 


him.  "  No,  no  I  he  doesn't  want  them ;  he  wants 
mother;  he's  going  to  tell  mother."  And  when 
he  finds  her  he  throws  himself  into  her  arms  and 
sobs  out  to  tell  her  all  the  tumult  of  his  feelings, 
right  or  wrong,  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  '*  The 
school  is  hateful ;  the  teacher  is  hard,  and  the 
lessons  are  too  long  ;  he  can't  learn  them,  and  the 
boys  laugh  at  him,  and  won't  she  say  he  needn't  go 
any  more?" 

Now,  though  the  mother  does  not  grant  his 
foolish  petitions,  she  soothes  him  by  sympathy; 
she  calms  him  ;  she  reasons  with  him ;  she  inspires 
him  with  courage  to  meet  the  necessary  trials  of 
school-life — in  short,  her  grace  is  sufficient  for  her 
boy ;  her  strength  perfects  his  weakness.  He 
comes  out  tranquillised,  calm  and  happy — ^not  that 
he  is  going  to  get  his  own  foolish  wishes,  but  that 
his  mother  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  is 
going  to  look  into  it,  and  the  right  thing  is  going 
to  be  done. 

Now  tills  is  an  exact  illustration  of  the  kmd  of 
help  it  is  for  us,  "in  every  thine  by  prayer  to  make 
known  our  requests  tu  God.  The  very  act  of 
confidence  is  in  itself  tranquillising,  and  the  Divine 
sympathy  meets  and  sustains  us. 

— Mrs.  Beechtr  Stmoi. 

A.  We  ihaU  be  oalmed  In,  end  etrengthened  fte; 
llfe'i  eonfllcte. 

(374X*)  Prayer  does  not  directly  take  away  a  trial 
or  its  pain,  any  more  than  a  sense  of  duty  directly 
takes  away  the  danger  of  infection,  but  it  preserves 
the  strength  of  the  whole  spiritual  fibre,  so  that 
the  trial  does  not  pass  into  the  temptation  to  sin. 
A  sorrow  comes  upon  you.     Omit  prayer  and  you 
fall  out  of  God's  testing  into  the  devil's  temptation ; 
you  get  angry,  hard  01  heart,  reckless.     But  meet 
the  dreadful  hour  with  prayer,  cast  your  care  on 
God,  claim  Him  as  your  Father  though  He  seem 
cruel — and  the  degrading,  paralysing,  embittering 
effects  of  pain  and  sorrow  pass  away,  streams,  of 
sanctifying  and  softening  thought  pour  into   the 
soul,  and  that  which  might  have  wrought  your  fall 
but  works  in  you  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness.    You  pass  from  bitterness  into  the  courage 
of  endurance,  and  from  endurance  into  battle,  and 
from  battle  into  victory,  till  at  last  the  trial  dignifies 
and  blesses  your  life.     The  force  of  prayer  is  not 
altogether  effective  at  once.    Its  action  is  cumula- 
tive.    At  first  there  seems  no  answer  to  your 
exceeding  bitter  cry.      But  there    has    been    an 
answer.    God  has  heard.    A  little  grain  of  strength, 
not  enough  to  be  conscious  of,  hais  been  given  in 
one  way  or  another.     A  friend  has  come  in  and 
grasped    your  hand — you    have    heard    the    lark 
sprinkle  his  notes  like  raindrops  on  the  earth — a 
text  has  stolen  into  your  mind,  you  know  not  how. 
Next  morning  you  awake  with  the  old  aching  at 
the  heart,  but  the  grain  of  strength  has  kept  you 
alive — ^and  so  it  goes  on ;  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day, 
prayer  brings  its  tiny  sparks  of  li^ht  till  they  orb 
into  a  star ;  its  grains  of  strength  till  they  grow 
into  an  anchor  of  the  soul,   sure  and  steadlast. 
The  answer  to  prayer  is  slow  ;  the  force  of  prayer 
is  cumulative.    Not  till  life  is  over  is  the  whole 
answer  given,  the  whole  strength  it  has  brought 
understood.  — Stopford  Brooke. 

6.  Our  ehareotere  wUl  he  ennoUed. 
(3742.)  Would  you  measure  in  some  tort  the 
gains  of  this  communion  with  God  to  which  we  art 
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admitted  and  myited,  consider  only  what  we  may 
gain  Dy  cominunion  with  good  and  holy  men,  and 
then  conclude  from  this  less  to  the  ereater.  Con- 
aider,  I  say,  the  elevating,  ennobling  influences 
which  it  exercises  on  the  character  to  live  in  habi- 
tual intercourse  with  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  with 
those  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven,  the  tones  of 
whose  minds  are  high  and  lofty  and  pure.  Almost 
without  being  aware  of  it,  we  derive  some  of  their 
spirit  into  ourselves;  it  b  like  an  atmosphere  of 
health  which  we  unconsciously  inhale,  liut  how 
much  more  mu^t  this  be  the  case,  how  far  mightier 
the  reactive  influence  for  good,  when  we  coBtinually 
set  before  us,  when  we  live  in  fellowship  with  Him, 
who  is  the  highest,  the  purest,  and  the  best,  in 
whom  all  perlections  meet,  from  whom  all  true 
nobleness  proceeds ;  when  thus,  I  say,  our  fellow- 
ship is  not  with  men,  who  have  caught  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  with  God  Him- 
self from  whom  all  greatness  and  glory  proceed  ? 

^Trmck. 

(3743-)  We  know  those  who  have  been  used  to 
kings'  courts  or  educated  society  frum  others.  By 
their  voice,  accent,  and  language,  and  not  only  so^ 
by  their  gestures  and  gait,  by  their  usages,  by  their 
mode  of  conducting  themselves  and  their  principles 
of  conduct,  we  know  well  what  a  vast  difference 
there  is  between  those  who  have  lived  in  good 
society,  and  those  who  have  not.  What  indeed 
is  called  "good  society"  b  often  very  worthless 
society.  I  am  not  speaking  of  it  to  praise  it ;  I 
only  mean,  that,  as  the  manners  which  men  osll 
refined  or  courtly  are  gained  only  by  intercourse 
with  courts  and  polishra  circles,  and  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  words  there  used  (that  is,  of  the  ideas 
which  those  words,  striking  again  and  again  on  the 
ear,  convey  to  the  mind),  extends  in  a  most  subtle 
way  over  all  that  men  do ;  over  the  turn  of  their 
sentences  and  the  tone  of  their  questions  and  replies, 
and  their  general  bearing,  and  the  spontaneous 
flow  of  their  thoughts,  and  their  mode  of  viewing 
things,  and  the  general  maxims  or  heads  to  which 
they  refer  them,  and  the  motives  which  determine 
them,  and  their  likings  and  dislikings,  hopes  and 
fears,  and  their  relative  estimate  of  persons,  and 
the  intensity  of  their  perceptions  towards  particular 
objects ;  so  a  habit  of  prayer,  the  practice  of  turn- 
ing  to  God  and  the  unseen  world,  in  every  season, 
In  every  place,  in  every  emergency  (let  alone  its 
•upematural  effect  of  prevailing  with  God),— -prayer, 
I  say,  has  what  may  be  called  a  natural  effect,  in 
spiriiualising  and  elevating  the  soul.  A  man  is  no 
longer  whathe  was  before ;  gradually,  imperceptibly 
to  himself,  he  has  imbibed  a  new  set  of  ideas,  and 
become  imbued  with  fresh  principles.  He  is  as  one 
coming  firom  kings'  courts,  with  a  grace,  a  delicacy* 
a  dignity,  a  propriety,  a  justness  of  thought  and 
taste,  a  clearness  and  firmness  of  principle,  all  hb 
own.  Such  b  the  power  of  God's  secret  grace 
acting  through  those  ordinances  which  He  has  en- 
Joined  us ;  such  the  evident  fitness  of  those  ordinances 
to  produce  the  results  which  they  set  before  us.  As 
apeech  b  the  organ  of  human  society,  and  the 
means  of  human  civilisation,  so  is  prayer  the  in- 
strument of  divine  fellowbhip  and  divine  training. 

r.  Oar  wiila  will  tw  mrleliedi 

(3744.)  Prayer  chiefly  b  the  soul's  communion 
with  GixL  it  b  chiefly  translation.  It  b  chiefly 
tnmsfiguration.     It  was  worth   more   to   Peter, 


James,  and  John,  to  stand  for  an  hour  and  tee  the 
spirits  dawn  through  the  heaven,  and  talk  with 
Chrbt,  whose  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  whose 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light,  than  if  the  three 
tabernacles  which  they  craved  had  been  built  of 
diamonds  and  rubies  on  the  mountain-top.  It  b 
what  we  get  by  the  loul  that  makes  us  rich. 

— Beechar* 

(3745.)  In  pra3ringwe  are  blessed.  It  is  with 
prayer  as  with  study.  When  a  youth  is  at  coIle«;c, 
he  b  apt  to  fancy  that  the  chief  reward  of  his 
industry  will  be  the  prize,  the  scholarship,  or  the 
degree  for  which  he  is  contending  ;  but  in  after 
jrears  he  finds  that  the  most  coveted  scholastic  prize 
IS  not  to  be  compared  in  value  with  that  clearness, 
strength,  and  discipline  of  the  understanding  which 
in  hb  studies  he  \&  unconsciously  acquiring.  Sd  in 
prayer,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  chief  benefit 
of  our  supplications  will  be  the  obtainment  of  the 
blessing  for  which  we  make  request;  and  yet 
nothing  outside  of  us  that  can  be  secured  by  prayer 
is  comparable  in  preciousness  with  the  changes 
wrought  sVf  us  by  heartfelt  and  prolonged  com- 
munion with  God.  — R.  A.  Bertram. 

a.  We  ihan  be  prepared  for  heareii. 

(3746.)  It  is  plain  to  common  sense  that  the  man 
who  has  not  accustomed  himself  to  the  language  of 
heaven  will  be  no  fit  inhabitant  of  it  when,  in  the 
Last  Day,  it  is  perceptibly  revealed.  The  case  b 
like  that  of  a  language  or  style  of  speaking  of  thb 
world  ;  we  know  weU  a  foreigner  from  a  native. 

— Newman. 

TIL    THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  PRAYEE. 

1.  Tbe  leoret  of  ita  uaeftOnese  and  power. 

(3747.)  Prayer  b  useful, — I.  As  an  act  of  obedl' 
ence  to  God's  command. 

2.  As  the  performance  of  a  condition,  without 
which  He  hath  not  promised  us  lib  mercy,  and  to 
which  He  hath  promised  it 

3.  As  a  means  to  actuate,  and  express,  and  in- 
crease our  own  humility,  dependence,  desire,  trust, 
and  hope  in  God,  and  so  to  make  us  capable  and 
fit  for  mercy,  who  else  should  be  incapable  and 
unfit. 

4.  And  so,  though  God  be  not  changed  by  it  in 
Himself,  yet  the  real  change  that  is  made  by  it  on 
ourselves,  doth  infer  a  change  in  God  by  mere 
relation  or  extrinsical  denomination  ;  He  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  Hb  own  covenant,  engaged 
to  punbh  the  unbelievine,  praverless,  and  dis- 
obedient, and  to  pardon  them  that  are  faithfully 
desirous  and  obe4ient.  So  that  in  prayer,  faith  and 
fervency  are  so  far  from  being  useless,  that  they  as 
much  prevail  for  the  thing  desired  fy  quaJifying 
ourselves  fir  it^  as  if  indeed  they  moved  the  mind 
of  God  to  a  real  change ;  even  as  he  that  b  in  a 
boat,  and  bv  hb  hook  Uyeth  hold  of  the  bank,  doth 
as  truly  by  hb  labour  get  nearer  the  bank,  as  if  he 
drew  the  bank  to  him.        ^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3748.)  Prayer  procures  deliverance  from  trouble, 
just  as  Naaman's  dipping  himself  seven  times  in 
Jordan  procured  him  a  deuverance  from  hb  leprosy  % 
not  by  any  virtue  in  itself  adequate  to  so  great  an 
effect,  you  may  be  sure,  but  from  this,  that  it  was 
appointed  by  God  as  the  condition  of  hb  recovery  } 
a&d  so  obliged  the  power  of  Him  who  appointed  it 
to  give  force  and  virtue  to  Hb  own  institutiona 
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MnroDd  what  the  Dsture  of  the  thing  itwlf  ooqld 
otherwise  have  raUed  it  to.   — Souths  163^1716. 

S.  la  not  rendered  vmsoMUiy  \if  CMIi  fhttb- 
ftalnen  to  Hla  promlaea. 

(3749')  "God's  promises,  by  reason  of  His  on* 
changeableness,  may  be  relied  on  ;  what  occasion^ 
then,  of  prayer,  seeing  the  thing  pit>mised  will 
come  round  of  its  own  sieady  accord,  whether  yon 
open  your  lips  or  no?"  The  answer  is  riiort  and 
simple.  These  promises  are  made  only  to  those 
who  expect,  and  desire,  and  ask  for  them.  They 
are  not  promised  indifferently,  and  oome  ont  of 
their  own  accord  to  all,  but  to  such  only  who  have 
meditated  them«  and  who  value  them,  and  desire 
them,  and  earnestly  seek  them ;  being,  in  truth, 
too  valuable  to  be  thrown  about  to  a  scrambliDf 
mob  ;  being  the  high  and  holy  attractions  by  which 
God  intended  to  work  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and 
lead  it  out  of  its  present  low  and  sunken  estate  into 
glorious  liberty  and  unwearied  ambition  of  every 
noHle  excellence.  They  are  prizea  in  the  hand  of 
God  to  stimulate  the  soul's  activities, — ^mpre  glorious 
prizes  than  laurel  wreaths,  or  the  trumpetings  of 
ume,  or  principalities  and  thrones, — and  they  are 

Jriclded  only  to  an  application  of  faculties,  at  the 
ea&t,  as  intense  and  ardent  as  is  put  forth  in  pursuit 
of  human  ambition.  God  doth  not  cheapen  His 
promises  down  to  a  glance  at  them  with  the  eye, 
or  a  mouthing  of  them  with  the  tongue,  but  He 
requireth  of  those  that  would  have  them  an  admira- 
tion equal  to  that  of  lovers,  an  estimation  equal  to 
that  of  royal  diadems^  and  a  pursuit  equal  to  that 
of  Olympic  prizes.  — Irvingy  1792-1834. 

S.  It  U  not  randorod  wmMMiarF  W  Ood^a 

imdiaageablenesa. 

(3750.)  Another  cavil  against  prayer  Is  drawn 
from  the  unchangeableness  of  God.  This  objec- 
tion is  another  instance  of  the  ease  with  which 
men  find  objections  to  religion,  and  you  have 
only  to  apply  it  to  another  subject  in  order  to  dis- 
cern its  fallacy.  In  the  administration  of  justice, 
its  inflexibleness  or  unchangeableness  is  that 
very  quality  which  makes  all  men  bold  in  offering 
their  petitions  in  its  courts.  If  it  were  at  the 
call  of  power,  or  party,  or  selfishness,  or  favourit- 
ism, or  even  of  mercy,  it  would  be  unheeded, 
instead  of  awfully  respected,  and  surely  calculated 
on.  So  far  from  hindering  men  from  addressing 
prayers  which  are  consistent  with  the  laws  pro- 
mulgated, its  steadiness  of  purpose  is  the  very  life 
of  all  such  petitions.  A  man  has  no  sooner  claim 
for  redress  than  he  expects  it  and  sues  it  ouL  A 
man  is  no  sooner  defrauded  in  an  inferior  court, 
than  he  expects  and  petitions  for  justice  in  a  superior. 
The  flocking  of  all  the  injured  in  the  kingdom  to 
the  judges  as  they  go  their  rounds,  and  to  the  magis- 
trates where  they  reside,  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
effect  of  an  unchangeable  mood  of  operations  in 
begetting  confidence,  and  calling  forth  active  and 
urgent  requests. 

Now,  it  is  so  not  only  in  matters  of  justice,  but 
in  every  other  department  of  our  affairs.  A  father 
that  is  constant  in  his  procedure  is  sure  to  beeet 
expectation,  and  desire,  and  confidence  in  his 
children ;  who,  knowing  where  to  find  his  will  and 
pleasure,  look  for  it,  and  converse  of  it,  and  cal- 
culate on  it  as  a  thing  secure.  A  friend  that  is 
constant  in  his  friendship,  a  counsellor  that  is 
oonstant  in  his  wisdom,  a  master  that  if  constant 


ID  his  reqnirements,  a  man  that  is  conastent  in 
public  or  private  behaviour,— each  <me  of  theso 
begets  expectation  and  anticipation^  which  axe  tho 
very  food  of  desire  and  of  prayer.  For  there  if 
little  or  no  desire  of  a  thing  whicii  we  have  no  hope 
of  obtaining.  It  is  the  expectation  beaten  which 
tarns  chance  or  indifference  into  denre,  and  the 
desire  to  possess  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
justify  the  request  to  obtain.  So  that  without 
expectation  there  is  no  prayer  properly  so-called, 
and  without  constancy  of^procednre  no  expectation 
will  be  generated ;  so  that  constancy  is  the  soul  of 
prayer. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing  to  allow  thsft 
while  constancy,  either  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
ways  of  men,  or  the  promises  of  God,  begets 
expectation  and  desire  and  prayer  in  that  direction 
to  which  they  constantly  tend,  it  never  fiuls  to 
destroy  expectation,  and  along  with  it  desire  and 
prayer,  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  justice  be  in« 
flexible,  it  is  vam  to  petition  against  it ;  if  a  father 
be  unbending  from  the  rules  of  his  household,  his 
ckuldren  soon  learn  to  confine  their  wishes  and 
prayers  within  the  given  bounds.  And  a  friend 
who  b  known  to  ht  staunch  is  not  bored  with 
undermining  surmises ;  nor  a  counsellor  that  is 
alwa3r8  wise,  with  fallacious  sophisms ;  nor  a  master 
that  is  firm,  with  vain  suits  for  relaxation. 

While  steadiness  of  purpose  and  character  is  the 
life  of  expectation  and  prayer  within  the  bounds  of 
its  fixed  procei^ure,  it  is  the  death  of  all  without 
them. 

Now,  though  these  illustrations  bring  out  by 
example  the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  that  the  un- 
changeableness of  God,  instead  of  begetting  torpor, 
is  like  the  loadstone,  which,  though  restfiil  itself, 
draws  all  things  towards  it,  that  it  is  all  the  ground 
upon  which  rests  that  anticipation  which  is  both 
wind  and  sails  to  the  movements  of  the  mind  ;  yet 
these  same  illustrations,  especially  that  from  justice 
and  an  unchangeable  fatker,  have  in  them  a  hard- 
ness and  sternness  which  nay  have  engendered  a 
wrong  conception  of  God,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  before  advancing  further.  If  God's  pro- 
mises did  embrace  nothing  but  abstract  justice^  and 
measure  out  nice  and  strict  desert,  then  their  un- 
changeableness were  the  death-blow  to  all  expecta- 
tion of  future  weal ;  but  seeing  they  contain  mercy, 
and  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  everlasting  blessed- 
ness to  all  who  receive  His  oracles  and  walk 
thereby, — being  a  rule  not  to  equity  only,  but  a 
rule  to  merc7  ^^"^  ^^  bounty,  and  to  whatever  else 
is  amiable  and  attractive  to  the  soul  of  man,— it 
comes  to  pass  that  their  stability  and  unchangeable- 
ness is  the  stability  and  unchangeableness  ol  that 
wise  and  wide  and  lovely  administration  which 
sufficeth  to  comfort  and  upbind  the  fallen,  as  well 
as  to  strike  down  and  discomfit  the  refractory  and 
rebellious.  ^irvingy  1792-1834. 

(375 !•)  Prayer  is  not  designed,  as  some  have 
mischievously  construed  it,  to  alter  the  purpose  of 
God.  Some  have  said,  *'God  is  omniscient,  and 
knows  all  things.  God  has  His  sovereign  purposes, 
and  has  declared  all  things.  Is  it  therefore,  they 
say,  "possible  that  your  prayers  can  alter  the 
purpose  of  Heaven  ;  or  that  He  whose  plans  have 
been  chalked  out  from  everlasting  can  be  moved  to 
turn  aside  from  it  by  the  earnestness  or  eloquence 
of  your  entreaties  ?  "  I'he  objection  that  has  been 
often  made  to  prayer,  is  practically  such  as  tUis^— 
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**  God  is  omniscient,  therefore  He  knows  what  you 
want.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  Him  ? "  The 
answer  is  plain.  God  is  omnipotent  He  can  give 
you  harvest  without  sowing.  What  is  the  use  of 
sowing  ?  But  nevertheless  you  sow,  and  neverthe- 
less we  pray  ;  and  your  common-sense  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  truer  and  more  scriptural  than  the  meta« 
physicsrof  the  schools.  It  will  be  told  us,  God  b 
immutable  in  all  His  plans  and  purposes  and  acts ; 
therefore  why  try  to  make  Him  change  ?  God  is 
immutable  in  the  principles  of  His  government, 
but  He  is  not  immutable  in  His  acts.  For  instance, 
God  did  not  create  once,  God  did  create  once,  and 
now  He  has  ceased  from  creating.  Here  are  three 
distinct  and  different  acts ;  yet  God  is  the  same 
Yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  God  therefore  may 
DC  immutable  in  the  principles  of  His  government, 
but  not  in  the  modes  in  which  He  carries  those 
principles  in  development 

But,  you  say,  *'  \Ve  see  that  God  governs  the  world 
by  second  causes.  If  there  be  a  frost,  fruits  will 
be  nipped  ;  if  there  be  no  rain^  the  earth  will  be 
parched ;  and  we  shall  find  this  law  always  and 
everywhere."  We  see  a  little  into  God*s  grtai  plans, 
and  then  we  pronounce  upon  them ;  just  as  some 
geologists  see  a  few  feet  down  throup;h  the  rind  of 
the  earth,  and  then  pronounce  upon  its  inner  con- 
tents. It  may  be  and  is  true,  that  God  does 
commonly  work  the  world  by  second  causes  ;  only 
these  second  causes  that  we  see  are  the  results  of 
QUI  discovery ;  and  you  know  a  discovery  made  by 
man  can  be  corrected  and  improved  ;  the  fact  that 
God  hears  prayer  is  not  our  discovery,  but  His 
revelation  of  His  own  will,  which  we  know  abso- 
iutely  to  be  true.  But  grant  that  "  God  works  by 
second  causes,  therefore,'*  we  reply,  *'it  is  not 
needless  to  implore  Him,  or  necessary  to  suppose 
He  will  alter  these  and  disturb  nature  to  suit  us." 
Suppose  a  chain  stretching  from  the  throne  down 
to  the  very  footstool.  Of  course  each  link  is 
dependent  on  the  previous  link,  or  each  third  cause 
upon  the  second,  and  each  second  upon  the  first, 
and  all  upon  the  staple  that  fixes  it  to  the  throne 
of  God.  Very  well,  you  answer,  how  can  He  do 
anything  that  you  ask  without  dislocating  the  chain ; 
removing  one  link,  and  substituting  another  at  our 
prayer;  which  would  be  disorganisation  and  con* 
fusion.  The  solution  is  plain.  May  not  the  power 
of  God  be  transmitted  down  that  chain  as  the 
electric  fluid  is  transmitted  along  the 'wire;  not 
injuring  the  medium  by  which  it  travels,  and  yet 
achieving  stupendous  results  at  the  end  at  which  it 
arrives?  May  not  God,  therefore,  without  dis- 
locating a  single  link,  without  ceasing  to  act  by 
second  cause,  send  an  influence  through  the  whole 
series  of  causes  that  will  be  an  answer  to  your 
prayer,  and  yet  in  fiill  conformity  with  all  the  fixed 
arrangements  of  His  own  mighty  and  glorious  uni- 
verse?  And  if  God  has  decrees — as  we  admit  He 
has — may  not  His  decree  include  in  its  execution 
our  desire?  And  may  it  not  be  that  the  necessity 
of  our  desire  is  just  as  fixed  as  the  fact  of  God's 
everlasting,  unchangeable  decree  ? 

But  the  fact  is,  the  man  that  wants  does  not 
discuss  metaphysics ;  he  prays.  There  is  something 
in  our  hearts  that  tell  us,  like  an  echo  of  what  God 
has  uttered  in  heaven,  "Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened ;  ask,  and  ye  shall 
obtain.**  The  moment  that  a  person  begins  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  prayer,  the  philosophy  of 
praycTi  the  metaphysics  of  prayer,  that  momeoti 


» 


depend  npon  it,  he  does  not  feel  hit  deep  wants  m 
he  should,  nor  know  what  are  the  blessings  thai 
can  supply  them.  You  never  And  a  hungry  child 
b^n  first  to  discuss  metaphysical  difliculties  with 
his  mother  when  he  wants  bread  ;  and  you  will  not 
find  a  man,  who  really  and  in  his  inmost  soul  feels 
that  he  needs  saving  blessings,  pause  or  arrest  his 
petitions  for  a  single  moment  in  discussing  how  it 
IS  possible  that  God  can  answer  prayer ;  or  how, 
without  disturbing  His  fixed  arrangements,  He  can 
bow  His  ear  and  listen  to  my  petition.  The  text 
that  upseU  all  objections  is  that  God.  will  have  man 
everywhere  to  pray.  Make  the  experiment ;  "  seek, 
and  you  shall  find — ^pray  without  ceasing — knock, 
and  It  shall  be  opened— ask,  and  yoo  shall  obtaih.*' 

— CsfMjyfMt^. 


(375^)  Some  peisons,  tettine  themselves  ta 
speculate  upon  the  subject,  and  not  submitting 
their  speculations  to  the  guidance  of  the  Bible,  find 
themselves  unable  to  see  how  prayer  can  be  of  any 
use.  '*It  cannot  change  the  purpose  of  God, 
they  say.  "It  cannot  alter  that  course  of  events 
which  He  has  appointed."  *'  He  is  too  great  to  be 
moved, — too  high  to  be  reached, — too  tirm  to  be 
influenced  by  our  poor  petitions."  And  so  they 
"restrain  prayer"  in  themselves,  and  chill  into 
prayerlessness  all  who  give  up  their  minds  to  the 
guidance  of  their  philosophy. 

It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  specula- 
tions, to  ask  their  authors  whether  it  is  any  more 
reasonable  for  us  to  expect  that,  on  condition  of 
our  digging  and  mellowmg  the  eround  and  putting 
seeds  into  it,  the  Creator  will  open  those  little 
seeds,  and  fetch  an  abundant  harvest  out  of  them ; 
or  that  on  condition  of  our  putting  certain  kinds  of 
food  into  our  mouths.  He  will  put  forth  His  eneigy 
to  change  it  into  blood,  and  muscle,  and  bones,  for 
the  upbuilding  of  these  bodies ;  or  that  on  condi* 
ti(m  of  our  stretching. a  wire  across  the  continent, 
and  adjusting  certain  metals  and  fluids,  according 
to  an  arrangement  which  He  has  appointed,  we 
may  write  our  message,  and  He  will,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  by  an  instantaneous,  imperceptible 
thrill  along  that  wire,  cause  the  message  to  be, 
faithfully  written  at  the  other  end  of  it,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  ;^ whether  it  is  any  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  God  will  put  forth  His 
almighty  power  for  us,  to  do  such  things,  on  such ' 
conditions,  than  that  He  will  put  forth  the  same 
power  to  help  us  and  to  bless  us,  on  condition  of  ■ 
oar  asking  Him  to  do  so. 

I  say,  this  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such 
speculations.  Certainly  it  would  show  that  there 
really  is  no  less  difficulty  in  harmonising  the  un- 
changeableness  of  God's  purposes  with  the  utility 
of  man's  labour,  than  with  the  efficacy  of  man's 
prayers. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  in  the 
same  minds  really  as  much  scepticism  in  the  one 
respect  as  in  the  other.  Those  who  think  it  absurd 
to  pray  to  God  do  not  really  see  His  hand  and  His 
working  in  those  wonders  by  which  He  seeks  to 
make  Himself  known.  They  do  not  recognise  the 
living  God — but  only  a  blind  mechaniod  thins 
which  they  call  nature-^in  those  wonderful  ana 
mysterious  processes  to  which  I  alluded.  It  is  not 
far  from  Deism  to  Atheism.  It  is  not  much  better 
to  believe  in  a  God  who  will  not  hear  our  prayers^ 
than  not  to  believe  in  any  God  at  alL    Not  mw^- 
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better  in  Its  efiect  vpoii  ni  and  not  much  more 
philosophical.  ^NtUon, 

(3753-)  ^c  ^^  ^ol^  ^^  prayer  Is  tinphilosophical, 
inasmuch  as  the  succeat  of  prayer  would  involve  a 
change  of  operation  in  Him  who  is  immutable. 
"  Has  not  God  arranged  all  events  from  eternity? 
Is  not  everything  foteknown,  predetermined  by 
Him,  and  can  our  feeble  cries  change  His  all- wise 
decrees?"  But  the  same  objection  applies  to  our 
exertions  as  much  as  to  your  prayers.  If  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  we  can  gain  anything  by  asking  the  help 
of  God»  it  is  sure^  no  less  a&urd  to  expect  ad- 
vaiitace  from  efforts  of  our  own.  Those  who  urge 
this  plea  contiadict  it  in  daily  life.  Let  them  act 
upon  it  and  they  will  be  at  least  consistent  in  their 
folly.  Are  you  in  business?  Be  not  diligent — 
take  no  precautions — in  special  circumstances  make 
no  special  efforts  to  secure  snccess.  God  foreknows 
and  has  foreordained  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
how  much  you  will  gain  or  lose.  Be  not  so  pre- 
fumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  your  efforts  can 
disarrange  His  purposes.  If  you  break  a  limb,  ask 
no  surgeon  to  set  it.  If  you  are  in  pain,  adopt  no 
methods  to  mitigate  it  If  a  dangerous  malady 
seize  you,  call  in  no  physician  to  cure  it.  How 
can  you  presume  to  suppose  you  can  alter  the 
divine  plan^-or  the  irreversible  decrees  of  necessity 
and  fate  ?  Foob  and  blind  1  If  you  work  to  bring 
about  what  you  deem  desirable^  in  spite  of  etemid 
purposes  and  irrevocable  destiny,  why  not  pray\ 
If  your  own  exertions  may  possibly  benefit  you, 
why  may  not  God*s  exertions  in  answer  to  your 
prayer,  when  He  Himself  has  commanded  us  to 
pray,  and  commanded  it  as  a  means  of  securing 
assistance  from  Him?  We  pretend  not  to  explain 
.the  mystery  of  the  divine  purJJoses  in  connection 
with  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Neither  can  our 
opponents  explain  the  eoual  mystery  of  those  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  value  of  their  own 
exertions.     Yet,  with  the  problem  unsolved,  they 

Eersist  in  working.  So  we  persist  in  praying ;  but 
ow  will  their  efforts  for  their  own  well-being  rise 
up  at  the  last  day  to  condemn  those  who  neglected 
prayer  under  a  pretext  which  their  every  action  in 
daily  life  disowned  !  — Newnum  /Jail, 

4.  In  Tlew  of  VbM  ozperlenM  and  teatlmony  of 
CkHl's  people,  specnlatlye  objectlona  against  prajrar 
ar6  faille  and  abmid. 

(3754.)  You  believe  in  the  existence  of  lately 
discovered  planets,  and  in  other  astronomical  facts 
which  you  yourself  have  never  observed,  and  you 
would  think  it  absurd  scepticism  in  any  man  to 
doubt  them.  Why?  Because  all  who  have  used 
the  proper  glasses,  and  carefully  made  the  proper 
observations,  concur  in  affirming  the  truth.  Now 
you  will  find  no  sincere  Christian  of  long  standing 
and  observation  but  will  tell  you  he  has  tiad  many 
and  decisive  proofs  in  their  number  and  coincidence 
that  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  practically  answered 
in  the  occurrences  of  his  life.  However  widely 
devout  men  disagree  in  other  points,  in  this  they 
are  well  agreed  ;  and  very  many  have  declared  that 
things  have  never  gone  well  with  them  when  their 
morning  prayers  have  been  distracted,  cold,  and 
languid.  To  suppose  it  is  with  all  these  witnesses 
the  dream  of  superstition,  is  not  less  irrational  than 
it  would  be  to  suppose  that  all  the  observers  of  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  of  Pallas,  and  Ceres,  have  been 
Icceived  by  meteors,  or  some  defect  in  their  glasses. 


To  say  that  the  majority  of  persons  have  no  sock 
evidence,  who  do  not  pray  ariffht,  and  live  right, 
in  order  to  secure  answers  to  their  prayers,  would 
be  as  idle  an  objection  as  that  the  planets  just 
mentioned  have  not  been  seen  by  those  who  never 
looked  for  them  in  a  proper  direction,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  proper  telescope. 

— Hanmak  Moris  Lift^ 

(3755.)  We  cannot  tell  why  it  should  be  so,  or 
how  it  is  that  our  prayers  are  followed  by  divine 
performances.  But  we  need  not  the  less,  on  that 
account,  joyfully  accept  the  fact,  as  revealed  to  us 
by  God.  Some,  indeed,  have  tried  to  discourage 
from  all  prayer  on  this  ground.  Thev  have  said. 
What  possible  effect  can  our  prayers  have  on  the 
Omnipotent  ?  and  hence  they  nave  concluded  that 
it  is  vain  for  us  to  pray.  Now,  the  meaning  of  this 
objection  is  simply  that  they  cannot  tell  \ow  our 
prayers  can  affect  the  divine  actings ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  cannot  tract  the  connection  be- 
tween our  act  in  prayer  and  God's  act  in  answering 
it.  This  is  all  that  the  objection  to  prayer  implied 
in  such  a  question  can  mean.  Well,  we  would 
reply,  What  of  that  ?  This  is  not  peculiar  to  prayer  ; 
it  is  true  of  ever}'thing  that  is  the  result  of  any 
other  thing.  Peoi)le  are  apt  to  imagine  that  what 
they  are  familiar  with  as  a  phenomenon  they  under- 
stand as  a  speculation.  But  no  man  understands 
causation.  In  the  commonest  instances  of  cause 
and  effect  there  is  a  mystery  which  none  can  pene- 
trate ;  for  no  man  can  tell  hffw  it  is  that  the  cause 
produces  the  effect  If  a  match  be  applied  to  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  for  instance,  there  is  an 
explosion,  and  we  say  the  explosion  has  been  caused 
by  the  application  of  the  match.  True ;  the  one 
followed  instantly  on  the  other  ;  but  why  it  did  so, 
or  what  is  the  connection  between  the  two,  we 
cannot  tell.  All  we  know  in  any  such  case  is,  that 
the  fact  which  we  call  the  effect  follows  invariably 
the  fact  which  we  call  the  cause.  Now,  we  know 
as  much  as  this  in  regard  to  the  connection  between 
prayer  and  its  effect  We  know,  from  God's  Word* 
that  **the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much."  We  know  by  experience  that 
the  utterance  of  prayer  is  followed  by  a  divinely- 
produced  result ;  and  knowing  this,  we  know  as 
much  about  the  connection  between  prayer  and  its 
answer,  as  we  know  of  the  connection  between  any 
cause  and  its  effect  — If".  L,  AUxandtr, 

VIIL   ITS  XAATGS. 

1.  Nothing  Is  too  llttto  to  be  mmdo  a  subjoet  of 
prayer. 

(3756.)  Many  of  our  troubles,  indeed,  are  in  His 
sight  no  more  than  the  breaking  of  a  tov  would  be 
to  a  child  ;  yet  as  the  loving  father,  while  knowing 
how  small  the  thing  is  that  has  given  his  child  its 
pain,  does  not  therefore  turn  the  diild  away, — does 
not  say,  **  Silly  child,  it  is  but  a  toy,"  but  soothes 
the  distress  of  his  little  one,  tenderly  wiping  its 
tears,  and  removing  the  sorrow  by  more  than  re- 
pairing the  loss, — so  and  much  more  does  God. 
llie  greatest  loss  of  earthly  things  is  in  His  eyes 
but  as  the  breaking  of  a  toy ;  yet  does  He  no  more 
stand  aloof  from  His  children^  sorrow  because  Ho 
is  God,  than  does  the  father  because  he  is  a  grown 
man.  He  does  not  sit  above  the  clouds,  as  the 
heathen  thought  that  their  gods  sat,  wrapped  in 
the  selfishness  of  His  superiority,  and  despising  the 
littleness  of  the  creatures  that  chiwl  below.     **Ue 
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knoweth  our  frame,"  for  He  mtde  It.  '*  He  under- 
ttandeth  our  thoughts,"  for  the  mind,  from  whence 
they  rise,  is  His  workmanship.  And  there  is  nothing 
which  is  a  source  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  of  doubt 
or  difficulty,  of  grief  or  anguish  to  liis  children, 
which  He  is  not  only  willing  to  hear  of  but  desirous 
that  they  should  tell  Him.  -^Ckampntyt. 

%  We  may  pray  for  eeonlar  bleulsffa, 
(3757.)  Question,  Is  it  proper  to  go  to  God  with 
•ecular  troubles,  and  make  tnem  subject-matter  of 
prayer?  Would  yon,  for  instance,  encouraee  men 
who  are  in  debt  to  pray  that  God  would  help  them 
to  means  with  which  to  discharge  their  indebted- 
ness? 

I  would.    Any  trouble  that  a  man  would  go  to 
his  earthly  father  about,  he  may  go  to  hb  God 
about    People  say,  '*  Do  you  believe  that,  contrary 
to  all    the    great    laws  of  nature    and    political 
economy,  God  will  provide  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
man  in  answer  to  his  prayer?    Do  you  believe  that 
God  contravenes  natural  laws  to  assist  a  man  in 
paying  his  debts  ?  "    I  do  not    But  when  a  man 
has  used  his  means  to  the  uttermost,  and  trusts  in 
God,  then  God  uses  His  means  to  control  natural 
laws  for  that  man's  benefit.     I  know  that,  if  I 
succeed,  I  must  succeed,  not  by  having  my  father's 
name»  but  by  putting  forth  my  own  exertions.    I 
know  that  I  must  make  my  own  way  in  life,  and  I 
undertake  to  do  it     But  if  I  come  to  a  point  where 
I  am  shut  up,  held  back,  so  that  I  cannot  go  for- 
ward, and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  I  may  go  to 
my  father  for  help.    It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  throw- 
ing off  burdens,  it  is  not  with  the  expectation  that 
he  will  contravene  natural  laws,  that  I  go  to  him. 
I  go  to  him  because  I  have  used  up  my  stock  of 
knowledge  of  natural  laws ;    and    1  say  to  him, 
"  You  are  older  and  larger  than  I  am  ;  cannot  you 
use  vour  knowledge  of  those  laws  so  as  to  help 
me  ?       And  he  says,  "  Yes,  I  can."    And  he  does. 
And  nobody  thinks  there  is  anything  strange  in  it. 
Everybody  understands  that  a  father  can  use  his 
knowledge  of  natural  laws  for  his  child  without 
violating  those  lawa    But  when  you  spenk  of  God  s 
helping  men  in  their  secular  affairti  people  are 
agha>t,  and  say,  "  Do  you  suppose  Go<i  is  going  to 
stop  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  sake  of  enabling 
men  to  keep   their  bank  account  running?"    1 
understand  that  God  helps  men,  not  by  stopping 
natural  laws,  but  by  using  them  better  for  us  than 
we  can  use  them  for  ourselves.    And  if  there  is 
anything  justified,  it  is  prayer  for  help  in  secular 
matters  by  those  that  love  God.     And  the  ofiener 
vou  go  to  God  for  help,  the  more  welcome  you  are. 
\Vhen  a  man  comes  to  you  for  counsel  concerning 
things  that  are  important  as  affecting  his  wel.are, 
it  not  only  does  not  impoverish  vou  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  your  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  you 
are  gratified  at  his  consulting  vou,  and  you  take 

Pleasure  in  lending  yourself  to  him  to  that  extent 
cannot  conceive  of  a  man  who,  having  a  store  of 
discreet  knowledge,  should  be  unwilling  to  use  it 
for  the  succour  of  his  fellow- men.  If  ducats  were 
as  plenty  with  roe  as  thoughts,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  lend  to  everybody  1 

Now,  when  we  go  to  God,  we  ask  Him  to  do 
things  that  please  Him.  It  is  more  blessed  for 
Him  to  give  to  you  and  to  help  you  than  not  to  do 
it  And  when  a  man  is  in  trouble,  and  goes  to 
God,  and  says,  '*  I  have  done  all  I  can.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  more.     I  am  willing  to  suffer  or 


to  he  relieved.  Thy  will  be  done," — I  believe  that 
then  God  hears  and  answers  prayer,  even  though 
the  trouble  be  of  a  secular  nature.  And  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  doing  it  He  violates  natural  laws, 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  controls  natural 
laws,  and  makes  them  perform  errands  of  mercy. 
I  should  feel  almost  as  though  I  were  an  orphan  if 
that  doctrine  were  taken  out  of  the  world. 

I  recollect  hearing  my  father  say  that  once,  when 
he  came  home  from  a  journey  on  a  Saiurdaji  night 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  mother  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  said,  "  We  have  just  enough  fuel  for  this  even- 
ing, but  none  for  to-morrow."  Anybody  that  ever 
lived  on  Litchfield  Hill  in  winter  knows  that  a 
Sunday  there  and  then  would  not  suggest  summer. 
Father  used  to  be  run  very  close  for  money  in  those 
days,  and  in  this  instance  he  had  none,  and  did  not 
know  where  to  get  any.  And,  in  telling  of  it,  h» 
said,  "  I  felt  like  a  child,  and  I  inwardly  prayMi 
God  to  help  me."  And  he  said  he  had  nanlly 
finished  praying  before  an  old  farmer,  who  had 
never  been  particularly  friendly,  and  who  did  not 
come  to  church  very  often,  drove  up  to  the  door 
with  a  load  of  wood,  which  he  said  he  "took  it 
into  his  head  he  would  like  to  give  to  the  parson." 

Do  you  ask  me  if  that  was  an  answer  to  prayer  ^ 
Well,  although  I  would  not  attempt  a  philosophical 
explanation  ^  it,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  think  it  was 
an  answer  to  prayer,  and  the  circumstances  point 
so  strongly  in  that  direction,  that  I  prefer  to  think 
it  was.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  anybody  any 
hurt  to  believe  that  God  loves  us,  that  His  ear  is 
ever  open  to  our  cry,  and  that,  while  we  use  idl 
lawful  and  known  means  in  our  own  behalf.  He 
stands  ready  to  succour  us  in  the  day  of  trouble.  I 
would  not  for  anything  have  my  mouth  stopped  so 
that  I  could  not  go  to  Him  in  my  extremity,  and 
say,  *'  I  am  poor  and  wretched  ;  on,  help,  help  I " 

^~Beecher, 

8.  Tat  there  are  limitations  to  iti  raage^  raoii 


(I.)  Thi  rial  good  of  the  suppliant, 

(3758.)  Immense  as  is  the  power  of  prayer,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  good  men  will  get  anything 
they  choose  to  ask  for.  On  the  men  of  the  world 
God  may  bestow  those  gratifications  of  their  lusts 
for  which  they  clamour  to  Him,  as  He  showered 
quails  on  the  gluttonous  Israelites  whom  even 
'* angels'"  food  did  not  satisfy,  and  in  the  same 
day  smote  them  with  a  great  plague  (Numb.  xL, 
Ps.  cvL  15) ;  but  no  fervour  or  persistency  in 
supplication  will  ever  induce  Him  to  give  to  His 
people  what  would  be  to  their  injury.  Our  Loid 
marks  it  as  distinctive  of  a  father,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  evil  that  cleaves  to  our  nature,  he  will 
not  give  his  children  what  would  be  hurtful  to> 
them.  "What  man  is  there  of  you,"  He  says» 
"  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a 
stone  ?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  be  give  him  a  ser- 
pent ? "  Mark  the  argument  that  our  Lord  founds 
upon  this  fact.  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things" — and  only  good  things— "to  Uiem  that 
ask  Him  I" 

The  promise  is :  "They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall 
not  want  any  good  thing : " — ^not  what  they  may 
think  good,  but  what  ij  good ;  and  not  everything 

1'  that  is  good  in  itself',  but  what  is  good  for  them. 
Thmgs  that  are  good  in  themselves  may  be  to 
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certain  individuab  bad  and  hurtful  things.  The 
physician  says  to  one  of  his  patients :  "  Be  verjr 
careful  not  to  touch  animal  food.**  "  Why,  doctor, ' 
the  patient  answers,  "I  did  not  know  you  were  a 
iregetarian.*'  "  Nor  am  I,"  is  the  doctor's  reply ; 
"animal  food  is  in  itself  a  ^ood  thing,  but  to  you, 
in  your  present  condition,  it  u  poison.*'  In  ettcct, 
the  Heavenly  Physician  often  says  the  same  thing. 
To  the  suppliants  at  His  throne  He  says,  *'The 
things  you  ask  are  in  themselves  good  and  desir- 
able, but  to  Tou  they  would  be  huitful*  and  there- 
lore  yon  shall  not  have  them. " 

— R,  A.  Bertram, 

(S.)  GptttappohUmenUmpecHngthefiUurtlift. 

(3759-)  Look  but  upon  one  that  plays  a  game  at 
lx>wls,  how,  no  sooner  than  he  hath  delivered  his 
bowl,  what  a  screwing  of  his  body  this  way  and 
that  way,  what  calling  doth  he  make  after  it  that  it 
may  be  neither  short  nor  over,  nor  wide  on  either 
•side ;  but  all  in  vain :  the  bowl  keepeth  on  its 
course  and  reacheth  to  the  place,  not  wheie  the 
mind  but  the  strength  of  the  bowler  sent  it.  Thus 
it  is  with  those  that  pray  for  the  dead :  they  pray 
and  call  unto  God,  and  sing  requiems  and  dirges 
for  the  souls  of  men  departed,  that  they  may  be 
sent  into  purgatory,  not  hell— a  course  altogether 
unwarrantable,  unavailable ;  for,  as  the  Ixxly  is  laid 
down  in  the  dust,  so  the  soul  is  gone  to  God  that 
gave  it,  there  to  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
•done  here  in  the  fle^  whether  it  be  to  life  or  death 
eternal  —Wincop^  1627. 

4.  ThaM  Umltatloni  an  wlMly  and  mtrolfnllj 


(3760.)  Had  God  made  prayer  absolute  In  power, 
He  would  practically  have  resigned  the  government 
•of  the  universe  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  sank 
into  the  position  of  a  mere  servant  of  His  crea- 
tures ;  and  those  who  remember  how  wicked  most 
jncn  are,  and  how  unwise  often  are  the  best 
men,  will  tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  revolution.  To  have  made 
prayer  absolute  would  have  involved  most  con- 
tradictory procedures.  What  strange  contests  of 
supplication  would  have  occurred  I  l*he  heir,  for 
example,  praying  that  the  man  from  whom  he  has 
large  expectations  may  be  speedily  removed  to  a 
better  world,  and  the  man  himself  praying  that  he 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  world  many 
years  1  And  the  prayers  of  each  alike  absolute  in 
power  I  On  sucn  an  arrangement  as  this,  the 
world  could  not  have  gone  on  for  a  single  day. 
Nay,  it  would  have  been  a  fearful  curse  had  everv 
,  prudent  and  right  prayer  been  made  all  powerful.  All 
men  would  then  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming 
atheists.  The  uniformity  of  the  power  of  prayer 
would  have  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
regularity  of  the  processes  of  nature  does  now,  but 
far  more  mightily.  Now,  because  the  forces  of 
nature  operate  with  undeviating  regularity,  many 
studeqis  of  science  maintain  that  the  great  machine 
of  the  universe  moves  on  by  its  own  momentum, 
and  laugh  at  ua  who  worship  God  as  the  great 
First  Cause  and  Primal  Force ;  and  then,  had  every 
wise  word  of  prayer  been  followed  by  blessing  as 
furely  and  manifestly  as  every  fall  of  the  hammer 
of  a  well-loaded  revolver  is  followed  by  an  ex- 
plosion, men  would  have  lost  all  sens^  of  their 
dependence  on  a  Divine  Being.  Prayers^  in  fact, 
would  cease  to  be  offered  ;  they  would  be  imantO' 


turns*  For  these  reasons,  in  the  greatness  of  HI  a 
mercy,  God  has  reserved  to  Himself  the  right  ol 
answering  as  well  as  of  hearing  pmyer,  and  of  dis- 
pensing the-  blessings  of  Providence,  even  as  He 
does  the  ''  gifu  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ''according  to 
HU  own  wUL"  —A  A,  Bertram. 

6.  TliMe  Ualtalloiia  dundd  bt  wftrwUj  f» 
■p««Ud  Iqr  u. 

(3761.)  When,  by  one  way  or  anothert  from  the 
Bible  or  from  the  world  around  u-s  we  have  dis- 
covered God*s  purpose  and  will,  then  we  do  not 
ask  Him  to  diange  it,  but  to  help  us  to  bear  or  to 
fulfil  it  "If  v»e  ask  anything  according  to  His 
will  He  heareth  us."  No  one  thinks  of  praying 
that  the  sun  may  rise  in  the  west  instead  of  ttie  east. 
And  why  ?  Not  because  it  is  impossible  with  God, 
but  that  long  •  continued  experience  has  clearly 
revealed  His  will.  No  one  thinks  of  praying,  that 
one  who  has  just  breathed  his  last  may  wake  up  to 
life  once  more.  And  why  ?  Not  because  it  is  im« 
possible  with  God,  but  that  He  has  willed  it  other* 
wise.  And  so  no  one  thinks  it  right  to  pray  that 
those  who  have  advanced  to  extreme  old  age  ^ould 
be  granted  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  blush  again  into 
youth,  and  the  blooms  of  early  promise.  When- 
ever we  clearly  and  decidedly  recognise  the  will  of 
God,  we  submit  to  it  as  inevitable  and  unalterable. 

— fT.  Pagt  Roberts, 

IX,  IS  A  DUTY  BINDING  ON  ALL  MEN. 

(3762.)  Though  an  unbeliever  sin  in  praying,  yet 
it  is  not  a  sin  for  him  to  pray.    There  is  sin  in  the 
manner  of  his  praying ;  but  prayer,  as  to  the  act 
and  substance  of  it,  is  his  duty.     He  sins,  not  be- 
cause he  prays,  that  is  required  of  him,  but  because 
he  prays  amiss,  not  in  that  manner  that  is  required 
of  nim.     There  are  abominations  in  the  prayers  of 
a  wicked  man,  but  for  him  to  pray  is  not  an  abo- 
mination, it  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God, 
that  which  He  commands.    He  commands  him  to 
pray,  and  he  sins  not  in  complying  with  the  com- 
mand, so  far  it  is  obedience ;  but  ne  prays  not  as 
he  ought  to  do,  there  is  his  sin.    Now  he  should 
leave  nis  sin,  not  his  duty.    He  should  pray  bettei 
in  another  manner,  that  b  all  which  can  be  inferred, 
not  that  he  should  not  pray  at  all.    For  so  he 
leaves  not  his  sin,  but  his  daty.     A  boy  is  learning 
to  write ;  he  scribbles  at  first  untowanlly,  makes, 
it  mav  be,  more  blots  than  letters.    It  is  his  fault 
that  he  blots,  not  that  he  writes,  that  is  his  duty  ; 
in  this  case  you  would  have  him  leave  blotting,  not 
leave  writing.    So  here,  the  act  of  prayer  is  a  duty, 
but  the  manner  of  performing  this  act,  therein  is 
the  fault;  this  should  be  corrected,  but  the  act 
should  not  be  omitted.     ^-Clarksett^  1622-1687. 

X,  IS  A  PRIVILEGE. 

(3763.)  There  is  great  eril  in  r^arding  prayer 
as  mere  duty.  The  moment  we  so  r^ard  it,  as  a 
duty  we  begin  to  perform  it  Veiy  justly,  and  not 
oftener  than  true,  is  it  said — "Service  was  per- 
formed." Yes,  it  was  performed;  it  was  a  per- 
formance from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  so  the  coH' 
sequence  of  regarding  prayer  as  a  duty  is,  that  we 
go  forth  to  perform  our  duty,  and  having  expressed 
our  wants  in  prayer,  we  conclude  our  duty  has  been 
done.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake ;  this  is  accept- 
ing tlie  means  as  the  end.  You  go  to  the  throne 
of  grace — to  a  fountain  deeper  than  Jacob's  well; 
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you  draw  water — living  water,  but,  instead  of 
drinlcing  the  water  as  you  should,  you  are  satisfied 
with  having  raised  the  buclcet  to  the  ground,  and 
you  retire,  having  done  your  duty.  The  end  of 
drawing  living  water  is  to  drink  it ;  the  meaning  of 
praying  is  to  reach  something  beyond  it.  Praver 
u  not  a  religious  duty,  but  the  means  of  attaining 
religious  blessings.  By  its  very  nature  it  is  the 
instrument  of  religious  progress,  comfort,  and 
peace.  ^'Cumming, 

(3764.)  Our  hearts  should  open  themselves  In 
prayer  to  God  for  their  many  wants,  as  the  infant 
openeth  its  hungry  mouth,  and  lifteth  up  the  cry 
into  the  ear  of  its  mother ;  and  as  that  infant, 
being  filled  and  satisfied,  smiles  in  the  face  of  its 
mother,  and  spreads  its  little  hands  to  embrace  her 
in  token  of  the  gladness  of  its  heart,  so  ought  our 
spirits,  being  filled  with  the  answers  of  their  prayers, 
CO  feel  an  inward  joy  and  thankfulness  to  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  call  upon  the  lips  and  hands,  and 
eveiy  other  obedient  member,  to  express  with 
songs  and  attitudes  of  praise  the  emotions  with 
which  they  overflow.  — ^/rcnn/,  1792-1834. 

XI.   KINDS  OF  PRAYBiU 

1.  Qaeiilatary  pray«r. 
(i.)  Its  power, 

(3765.)  Ejaculatory  prayer  is  prayer  darted  up 
from  the  heart  to  God,  not  at  sta.ed  intervals,  but 
in  the  course  of  our  daily  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments. The  word  "  ejaculatoiy "  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  for  a  dart  or  arrow,  and  there  is  an 
kiea  in  it  which  one  would  be  loath  indeed  to 
forfeit 

Imagine  an  English  archer,  strolling  through  a 
forest  in  the  old  times  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt, 
when  the  yeomen  of  this  island  were  trained  to 
deliver  their  arrows  with  the  same  unfailing  pre- 
cision as  "a  left-handed  Gibeonite'*  discharging  a 
stone  bullet  frum  his  sling.  A  bird  rises  in  the 
brushwood  under  his  feet,  a  bird  of  gorgeous  plum- 
age or  savoury  flesh.  He  takes  an  arrow  from  his 
quiver,  draws  his  lx)w  to  its  full  stretch,  and  sends 
the  shaft  after  the  bird  with  the  speed  of  lightnin]?. 
Scarcely  an  instant  elapses  before  his  prey  is  at  his 
feet,  it  has  been  struck  with  unerring  aim  in  the 
critical  part  and  drops  on  the  instant. 

Very  similar  in  the  spiritual  world  is  the  force  of 
what  is  called  ejaculatory  prayer.  The  Christian 
catches  suddenly  a  glimpse  of  some  blessing, 
deliverance,  relief,  a  longing  after  which  is  induced 
by  the  circumstances  into  which  he  is  thrown. 
Presently  it  shall  be  his.  As  the  archer  first 
draws  (he  bow  in  towards  himself  so  the  Chiistian 
retires,  by  a  momentary  act  of.  recollection,  into 
his  own  mind,  and  there  realises  the  presence  of 
Gfjd.  Then  he  launches  one  short,  fervent  petition 
into  the  ear  of  that  Awful  Presence,  throwing  hb 
whole  soul  into  the  request.  And,  lo  1  it  is  done  1 
The  blessing  descends,  prosecuted,  overtaken, 
pierced,  fetched  down  from  the  vault  of  heaven  by 
tlie  winged  arrow  of  prayer.  '^CwUbum. 

(3.)  Is  €vtH  men  essmtial  ihan  staiid prayer, 

(3766.)  A  Christian  that  is  frequent  in  ejaculatory 
prayer,  when  he  goes  to  pray  more  solemnly,  does 
not  go  from  the  world  to  God,  but  from  God  to 
God.     What  you  fill  the  vessel  with,  that  you  must 


expect  to  draw  from  it ;  if  yon  put  in  water,  yon 
cannot  bring  out  wine.  What  dost  thou  fill  thy 
heart  with  all  day  ?  Is  it  the  earth  ?  Then  how 
canst  thou  expect  to  find  heaven  there  at  night  ? 

If  you  would  have  fire  for  your  evening  sacrifioet 
do  not  expect  a  new  flame  to  be  dropped  from 
heaven,  but  keep  what  is  already  on  thy  altar  from 
going  out,  which  thou  canst  not  better  do  than  by 
feeding  it  with  the  fuel  of  ejaculatory  prayer  all  the 
day.  — Owriw//,  161 7-1679. 

(37^7*)  Service  and  prayer  are  the  web  and  woof 
of  the  Christian  life,  of  which  every  part  of  it  is 
coinposed.  Both  are  in  the  groundwork  of  the 
stuft  Not  even  in  point  of  time  must  they  be  too 
rigidly  sundered  from  one  another.  Prayer  at 
>  stated  seasons  is  ^ood  and  necessary ;  but  a  man 
aiming  at  sanctity  in  ever  so  low  a  degree,  will  find 
it  impossible  to  confine  his  prayers  to  stated  sea* 
sons.  He  will  soon  discover  that  prayer  is  literally, 
and  not  merely  in  a  figure,  "the  Christian's  breath 
of  life  ; "  and  that  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  spiri* 
tual  life  without  more  prayer  than  the  recital  of  a 
form  on  rising,  and  retiring  to  rest,  b  about  the 
same  al^urdity  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  open 
his  casement  morning  and  evening,  and  inhale  the 
fresh  air  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  say  to  himself 
on  dosing  it,  that  that  amount  of  breathing  must 
suffice  him  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  analogy 
suggested  by  thb  image  is,  I  believe,  a  perfectly 
true  one,  and  will  hold  good  if  examined.  The  air 
from  the  casement  is  very  delicious,  very  healthful, 
very  refreshing,  very  invigorating ;  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  stand  at  the  casement  and  inhale  it ;  but 
there  must  be  air  in  the  shop,  in  the  fiactory,  in  the 
office,  as  well  as  at  the  casement,  if  the  man,  as 
he  works,  is  to  survive.  Under  this  view  of  it, 
ejaculatory  prayer  b  seen  to  be  even  a  more 
essential  thing  than  stated  prayer.  Both  are  neces« 
sary  to  the  well-being  of  Christian  life ;  but  the 
momentary  lifting  the  heart  to  God, — the  momen* 
tary  realisation  of  His  presence  amidst  business  or 
under  temptation, — is  necessary  to  its  very  being. 
The  life  is  no  more  when  the  work  is  suspended. 
For  which  reason  probably  it  b  that  the  great 
apostolic  prayer  •  precept  is  given  with  a  br^uith 
which  excludes  all  m  limitations  of  time  and  place, — 
'*  Pray  without  ceasing."  — Gouumm, 

(3768.)  The  mind  wants  steadying  and  setting 
right  many  times  a  day.  It  resembles  a  compass 
placed  on  a  rickety  table ;  the  least  stir  of  the  table 
make«  the  needle  swing  round  and  point  untrue. 
Let  it  settle,  then,  till  it  points  aright  Be  perfectly 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  thinking  of  Jesus  ;  there 
is  an  almost  divine  force  in  silence.  Drop  the 
thing  that  worries,  that  excites,  that  interests,  that 
thwarts  you ;  let  it  fall,  like  a  sediment,  to  the 
l)ottom,  until  the  soul  is  no  longer  turbid  ;  and  say 
secretly,  *'  Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord, 
to  thy  laithful  servant  pardon  and  peace  ;  that  I 
may  be  cleansed  from  all  my  sins,  and  serve  lliee 
with  a  quiet  mind.**  Yes  t  with  a  quiet  mind.  We 
cannot  serve  Him  with  a  turbid  one  ;  it  is  a  mere 
impossibility.  Thus  comp<»sine  ourselves  from  time 
to  time,  thus  praying  and  setting  the  mind*s  needle 
true,  we  shall  little  by  little  approximate  towards 
that  devout  frame,  which  binds  the  soul  to  its  true 
centre,  even  while  it  travels  through  worldly  busi* 
nessy  worldly  excitementSi  worldly  cares. 

-^(haMmrm,    - 
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<3.)  Is  mhvays  praciuaNt, 

( 1769 )  Ejaculations  take  not  up  wuf  room  In  the 

I  They  give  libecty  of  callingH,  so  that  at  the 
instant  one  may  follow  his  proper  vocation. 
The  husbandman  may  dart  forth  an  ejaculation, 
and  not  make  a  balk  the  more.  The  seaman,  never- 
theless, steers  his  ship  right  in  the  darkest  night 
Yea,  the  soldier  at  the  same  time  may  shoot  out  his 
prayer  to  God,  and  aim  his  pistol  at  liis  enemy,  the 
one  better  hitting  the  mark  lor  the  other. 

The  Held  wherein  bees  feed  is  no  whit  the  barer 
for  their  biting ;  when  they  have  uken  their  full 
repast  on  flower  or  grass,  the  ox  may  feed,  the 
sheep  fatten  on  their  reversions.  The  reason  is, 
because  those  little  chemists  distil  only  the  refined 
part  of  the  flower,  leaving  the  grosser  substance 
thereof.  So  ejaculations  bind  not  men  to  any 
bodily  observance,  only  busy  the  spiritual  half, 
which  makes  them  consistent  with  the  prosecution 
of  any  other  employment    —-/W/^r,  1608- 1661. 

i^lT^)  In  ^"^^  havens,  to  choked  up  wiih  the 
envious  sands  that  great  ships  drawing;  many  feet 
of  water  cannot  come  near,  lighter  and  lesser 
pinnaces  may  freely  and  safely  arrive.  When  we 
are  time-bound,  place-bound,  so  that  we  cannot 
compose  ourselves  to  make  a  large  solemn  prayer, 
this  is  the  right  instant  for  ejaculations,  whetlier 
orally  uttered,  or  only  poured  forth  inwardly  in  the 
heart  ^FulUr^  1608-1661. 

(3771.)  Accustom  thyself  to  secret  ejaculations 
and  converses  with  God.  Lovers  cast  many  a 
glance  at  each  other,  when  they  are  at  a  distance 
and  are  deprived  of  set  meetings.  A  little  boat 
may  do  us  S4pe  considerable  service,  when  we 
have  not  time  to  make  ready  a  great  vessel 

'^Swinnock,  1673. 

(377^)  "Pray  that  you  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion." Now  when  thou  canst  not  draw  out  the 
long  sword  of  a  solemn  prayer,  then  ^o  to  the  short 
dagger  of  ejaculatory  prayer ;  and  with  this,  if  in 
the  hand  of  faith,  thou  mayest  stab  thy  enemy  to 
the  heart  — Cuntall^  161 7-1679. 

(3773-)  Nehemiah,  on  the  occasion  of  Artaxerxes' 
speech  to  him,  interposeth  a  short  prayer  to  God 
between  the  king's  question  and  his  answer  to  it. 
"  Then  the  king  said  unto  me,  For  what  dost  thou 
make  request?  So  I  prayed  unto  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  I  said  unto  the  king,"  &c  (Neh.  ii. 
4,  5).  So  soon  was  this  holy  man  at  heaven,  and 
back  again,  without  any  breach  of  manners  in 
making  the  king  wait  for  his  answer.  "  Pray  al- 
ways.*'^ ^Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

2.  Odorst  pnysr* 

.  (3774-)  As  the  tender  dew  that  falls  In  the  silent 
night  makes  the  grass  and  herbs  and  flowers  to 
flourish  and  grow  more  abundantly  than  great 
showers  of  rain  that  fall  in  the  day,  so  secret  prayer 
will  more  abundantly  cause  the  sweet  herbs  of 
grace  and  holiness  to  grow  and  flourish  in  the  soul, 
than  all  those  more  open,  public  and  visible  duties 
of  religion,  which  too^  too  often  are  mingled  and 
mixed  with  the  ton  and  wind  of  pride  and  hypo- 
crisy. ~^B  rooks t  1 60^  1 68a 

(3775*)  A  Christian  ibonld  shut  both  the  door  of 
bis  closet  and  the  door  of  his  lips  so  dote,  that 
Bone  should  hear  without  what  he  says  within. 


*'  Enter  into  thy  closet,**  says  Christ,  "and  whc« 
thou  hast  shut  thy  door^  pray.*"  But  what  need  a 
man  shut  his  closet  door,  if  he  may  pray  with  a 
clamorous  voice,  if  he  make  such  a  noise  as  all  in 
the  street  or  all  in  the  house  may  hear  him  ?  The 
hen,  when  she  lays  her  eggs,  gets  into  a  hole,  a 
corner ;  but  then  she  makes  such  a  noise  with  her 
cackling,  that  she  tells  all  in  the  house  where  she 
is.  Such  Christians  that  in  their  closets  do  imitste 
the  hen,  do  rather  pray  to  be  seen,  heard,  and 
observed  by  men,  than  out  of  any  noble  de&ign  to 
glorify  God,  or  to  pour  out  their  souls  before  Him 
that  seeth  in  secret  Sometimes  children,  when 
they  are  vexed,  or  afraid  of  the  rod,  will  run  behind 
the  door,  or  get  into  a  dark  hole,  and  there  they 
will  lie  crying  and  sighing  and  sobbing,  that  all 
the  house  may  know  where  they  are.  Oh,  it  is  a 
childish  thing  so  to  cry  and  sigh  and  sob  in  our 
closets,  as  to  tell  all  in  the  house  where  we  are^ 
and  about  what  work  we  are. 

^Brooks,  i6o8-l68a 

(3776.)  We  are  more  or  less  disposed  for  our 
respective  duties  according  as  our  diligence,  con* 
stancy,  and  seriousness  in  secret  prayer  is  more  or 
less.  The  root  that  produces  the  beautiful  and 
flourishing  tree,  with  all  its  spreading  branches, 
verdant  leaves,  and  refreshing  fruit,  that  which 
gains  for  it  sap,  life,  vigour,  and  fruitfulness,  is  all 
unseen  ;  and  the  farther  and  deeper  the  roots  spread 
beneath,  the  more  the  tree  expands  above.  Chris- 
tians! if  you  wish  to  prosper,  if  you  long  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  strike  your  roots  wide 
in  private  prayer.  — ScUUr, 

(3777*)  A  pious  young  lady,  speaking  one  day  of 
the  preciousness  of  secret  prayer,  was  asked  by  her 
pastor  how,  as  a  member  of  a  large  family  of  irreli- 
gious people,  who  were  seemingly  always  about 
her,  and  with  two  room-mates  to  share  her  chamber, 
she  managed  to  find  either  place  or  time  for  private 
devotion. 

**As  regards  time,"  was  the  answer,  '*I  secare 
that  by  rising  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  family ; 
and  the  lar^e  drawing-room  is  my  closet." 

"The  large  drawing-room !  '*  exclaimed  the  pastor 
in  surprise.  '*  I  shoulti  have  thought  that  such  a 
theatre  for  worldly  amusements,  and  sometimes  of 
profanity  as  mxII  as  dissipation,  would  have  been 
the  last  place  to  select  as  a  sanctuary  for  prayer." 

"  It  was  selected  at  first,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  with  considerable  reluctance,  and  not  until  I  had 
failed  in  several  other  attempts  to  secure  quiet 
and  privacy  for  prayer  and  meditation  ;  for  I  feared 
that  the  associations  connected  with  that  room 
would  hinder  my  devotions.  But  I  have  nob  found 
it  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  my  having  there 
erected  an  altar  to  the  all-seeing  and  sin-hating 
God,  has  transformed  that  room  into  a  very  Bethel 
in  my  eyes ;  while  the  memory  of  the  prayers  I 
have  offered  there  in  the  early  morning,  and  the 
sweet  seasons  of  communion  enjoyed  with  my 
Saviour,  furnish  the  best  antidote  to  the  tempta- 
tions tiiat  beset  my  path.  I  no  sooner  enter  that 
room  than  I  feel  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Jesus; 
and  knowing  Him  to  be  there,  I  dare  not  say  or  do 
anytliing  to  grieve  or  drive  Him  from  me.  If 
enticed  by  any  of  the  gay  company  my  aunt 
assembles  in  that  room,  to  engage  in  sinful  pastimes, 
I  hear  the  pleading  voice  of  mv  Saviour,  saying, 
*  My  daughter,  consent  thou  not      If  for  a  moment 
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tempted  to  walk  in  the  brocd  rood  of  fashionable 
folly,  there  fajls  on  my  ear,  in  frentlest  accents,  the 
timely  warning,  *  Be  not  con'ormed  to  the  world  ;' 
and  redolent  as  is  the  Te^y  atmosphere  with  mv 
Saviour's  presence,  I  can  ha/e  no  fellowship  with 
the  works  of  darkness." 

"  A  blessed  experience  u  yonrs,  my  daughter," 
was  the  minister's  response,  it  is  even  so.  IVker^ 
ever  we  seek  our  God  He  is  found  ;  and  every  place 
may  become  hallowed  ground.  Would  that  more 
of  the  fashionable  parlouxs  of  our  land  w^ra  used 
as  Bethels  I 

8.  Xntarcesaory  pnyer. 

(377S)  Though  the  unconverted  have  not  hearts 
to  desire  it  at  your  hands ;  pray  over  their  stupid 
souls  before  the  Lord.  When  a  friend  is  sick, 
and  his  senses  are  f^one,  you  do  not  stay  to  send 
for  the  physician  till  he  comes  to  himself,  and  is 
able  to  do  it  for  him.  You  had  need  make  the 
more  haste  to  God  for  such  as  these,  lest  they  go 
away  in  this  apoplexy  of  conscience,  and  so  be  past 
praying  for.  — CurmUl^  1617-1679. 

4.  Faaflypnyw. 

.(3779)  Robert  Hall,  hearing  that  some  worldly- 
minded  persons  objected  to  family  prayer  as  taking 
n^  too  much  tin^e,  said  that  what  might  seem  a  loss 
ml  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  spirit  of 
order  and  regula.rity  which  the  stated  observance  of 
this  duty  tends  to  produce.  It  serves  as  an  edge 
and  border,  to  preserve  the  web  of  life  from 
unravelling.  '*The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the 
house  of  the  wicked ;  but  He  blesseth  the  habitation 
of  the  just." 

(37S0.)  Now,  one  word  as  to  prayer  in  the  family. 
I  mean,  not  simply  the  prayer  of  father  or  mother, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  prayer  where  you  are 
called,  in  the  family,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
lead  in  prayer  in  behalf  of  others.  Never  refuse  to 
take  up  your  cross  in  this  regard.  I  have  known 
parents  who»  as  ther  were  about  to  come  into  the 
church,  felt  that  they  must  "set  up  the  family 
altar,"  as  the  phnse  is;  and  they  knelt  down  to 
pray,  and,  never  having  heard  their  own  voice  in 
prayer  before,  they  trembled  and  broke  down  and 
could  not  go  on.  And  then  the  devil  said  to  them, 
"  Pretty  business  you  are  making  of  it  1  I  advise 
you  to  attend  to  something  that  you  can  do  better 
than  this."  And  they  got  up  in  disgust,  and  said, 
"I  am  making  a  fool  of  myself." 

Now,  a  child  that,  when  it  commences  walking, 
totters  and  falls,  does  not  make  a  fool  of  itself.  A 
boy  in  school  that  furgets  his  French,  and  cannot 
recite  his  lesson,  does  not  make  a  fool  of  himself. 
And  you  do  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  if,  when 
you  6rst  attempt  to  pray  in  your  family,  you  do  nut 
succeed.  You  rather  excite  gentle  compassion  in 
God.  Do  you  suppose  you  have  a  scoffing  God 
and  sneering  angels  as  listeners,  when  you  make  a 
halting,  broken  prayer?  Suppose  you  do  break 
down,  that  is  only  an  argument  for  your  trying 
again.  What  kind  of  a  life  have  you  been  living, 
what  sort  of  habits  have  you  formed,  that  the  first 
time  you  undertake  to  gratefullv  recognise  in  your 
household  the  providence  and  kmdnesn  of  God,  you 
should  give  up  because  you  stumble  and  fall  down  ? 
It  ought  to  be  an  aigument  not  of  discouragement, 


but  of  persistence.    You  ought  to  say,  ''By  thfl 
help  of  God,  I  will  persevere*  and  do  my  duty." 

■ 

(3781 .)  A  Scottish  labonrer  went  to  work  for  a 
wealthy  farmer.  It  was  regarded  as  something  of  a 
favour  to  be  employed  by  him,  as  he  was  a  prompt 
and  liberal  paymaster,  and  was  regarded  by  his 
neighbours  as  a  very  superior  farmer.  The  Scotch* 
man  remained  with  him  only  a  few  days. 

"I'm  told  you've  left  farmer  R.»"  said  a  neigh- 
bonr. 

•*  Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  reply. 

•«  Was  the  work  too  hard  for  you?" 

"There  was  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that 
score." 

"  What  then?    Were  the  wages  too  low?" 

"No." 

"Why  did  you  leave?" 

"  'J'hiri  was  no  roof  on  the  house  /  "  And  he  went 
on  his  way,  leaving  his  (questioner  to  ponder  on  the 
strange  answer  he  bad  given. 

The  Scotchman's  meaning  may  be  found  in  the 
saying  of  an  old  writer,  who  affirms  that  a  dweliing 
in  which  prayer  is  not  offered  up  to  God  daily  is 
like  a  house  without  a  roof,  in  which  there  cannot 
be  either  peace^  safety,  or  comfort. 

XIL  MODES  OF  PRAYER. 

1.  Medianloal  pnyexiL 

(3782.)  The  Thil)etan  puts  his  written  prayers  itt 
a  cylinder,  which  revolves  on  a  handle,  and  which 
he  twirls  by  the  aid  of  a  ball  and  chain,  each  revo- 
lution of  the  instrument  counting  for  an  offering 
of  the  enclosed  petition.  Sometimes  he  encloses 
these  in  a  great  drum  or  cylinder,  which  he  attaches 
to  miming  water  as  he  constructs  his  rude  flour- 
mills,  thus  "praying  without  ceasing"  by  water- 
power;  or,  in  other  instances,  constructs  great 
prayer  windmills. 

In  Burmah,  the  Buddhist  punches  his  prayers  in 
long,  pennant-like  slips  of  gilt  paper,  which  he  ties 
to  a  slight  bamboo  stick  and  waves  before  bis 
idol-god,  each  oscillation  being  a  repetition  of  the 
prayer,  of  which  he  keeps  count  by  a  rosary  number* 
mg  one  hundred  and  eight  balls. 

In  IHmbuctoo  (Africa),  the  priest,  or  wizard,  or 
medicine-man,  writes  prayers  on  a  piece  of  board, 
washes  it  off,  and,  catching  the  water  in  a  calabash, 
gives  sick  people  to  drink  of  it  for  their  recovery, 
or  sells  it  tliat  it  may  be  sprinkled  over  objects  to 
improve  or  protect  them. 

Mohammedans  wear  Koran  prayers  about  their 
persons  as  amulets  or  charms,  though  some  of  the 
African  Mohammedkns  think  they  are  ineffectual 
against  firearms,  which  have  been  invented  since 
Mohammed's  day.  Ward  saw  a  Mohammedan 
woman  dropping  slips  of  paper  on  which  prayers 
were  written  into  a  river,  to  obtain  from  the  river- 
goddess  immunity  from  sickness. 

In  China,  the  Taoist,  in  case  of  sickness,  after 
persormance  of  certain  ceremonies,  writes  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  and  a  prayer  for  assistance  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  is  burned  by  the  officiating 
priest,  who  determines  whether  it  will  be  answered 
favouiably.  And  in  another  process,  a  message  is 
"  sent  to  heaven  "  by  writing  it  on  paper  and  per* 
forming  a  ceremony,  which  enables  the  soul  vf  the 
petitioner  to  leave  the  body,  and  "  carry  the 
sage  to  heaven  and  bring  back  an  answer." 
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In  India,  Mohammedans  loroetimiM  pray  by 
proxy,  wealthr  persons  hiring  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  alternate  and  ceaselessly  lead  Koran 
prayers  in  the  Iminebftrft  in  their  stead,  the  merit 
accruing  to  the  employer.  The  Mohammedan  also 
uses  a  rosaiy,  as  does  the  Hindoo  ascet'C.  That  of 
the  Mohamme<lan  contains  thiity-three  beads,  that 
being  the  number  of  the  time^  which  certain  parts 
of  his  formula,  such  as  *'  God  is  most  ^reat :  there 
is  no  God  but  He,"  ftc.«  must  be  repeated. 

(3783.)  Some  lay  it  to  the  ehsTge  of  eitemporary 
prayefs,  as  if  it  were  a  dimnution  to  God's  majesty 
to  o'fiier  them  unto  Him,  because  (alluding  to  David  s 
expression  to  Oman  the  Jebusite)  they  cost  nothing, 
but  come  without  any  pains  or  industry  to  provide 
them  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24).     A  most  false  aspersion. 

Surely  preparation  of  the  heart  (though  not  pre- 
meditation of  every  word)  is  required  thereunto. 
And  grant  the  party,  praying  at  tiuit  very  instant, 
forestudics  not  every  expression,  yet  surely  he  has 
formerly  lalwured  with  his  heart  and  tongue  too» 
before  he  attained  that  dexterity  of  utterance,  pro- 
perl  v  and  readily  to  express  himself.  Many  hours 
in  the  night  no  doubt  he  is  waking,  and  was,  by 
himself,  practising  Scripture  phrase  and  the  ian- 
guaee  of  Canaan,  whilst  such  as  censure  him  lor 
pis  laxiness  were  fast  asleep  in  their  beds. 

Suppose  one  should  maike  an  entertainment  for 
strangers  with  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  venison,  and  fruit, 
all  out  of  his  own  fold,  field,  ponds,  park,  and  or- 
chard, will  any  say  that  this  feast  cost  him  nothing 
who  makes  it  ?  Surely,  although  all  grew  on  the 
same,  and  for  the  present  he  bought  nothing  by  the 
penny,  yet  he,  or  his  ancestors  for  him,  did  at  first 
dearly  purchase  home  accommodations  from  whence 
this  entertainment  did  arise. 

So  the  party  who  has  attained  the  faculty  and 
facility  of  extemporary  prayer  (the  easy  act  of  a 
laborious  habit),  though  at  the  instant  not  appear- 
ing to  take  pains,  has  been  formerly  industrious 
with  himself,  or  his  parents  with  him,  in  giving 
pious  education,  or  else  he  had  never  acquired  so 
great  perfection,  seeing  only  long  practice  makes 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

^Fuller.  1608-1661. 

(37^)  Let  them  that  yet  deride  this  as  uncertain 
and  inconsiderate  praying,  but  mark  themselves, 
whether  they  cannot  if  they  be  hungry  beg  for 
bread,  or  ask  help  of  their  physician  or  lawyer,  or 
landlord,  or  any  otlter,  as  weil  without  a  learned 
or  studied  form,  as  with  iL 

^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

a,  WUtten  prajera. 

(I.)  Art  lawfuL 

(3785.)  Set  prayers  are  prescript  forms  of  out 
own  or  others*  composing ;  such  are  lawful  for  any, 
and  needful  for  some,  to  use. 

Lawful  for  any.  Otherwise  God  would  not  have 
appointed  the  priests  (presumed  of  themselves  best 
able  to  pray)  a  form  of  blessing  the  people.  Nor 
would  the  Saviour  have  set  His  prayer,  which  (as 
the  town-bushel  is  the  standard  both  to  measure 
com  and  other  bushels  by)  is  both  a  prayer  in  itself 
and  a  pattern  or  platform  of  prayer.  Such  as  accuse 
set  forms  to  be  pinioning  the  wings  of  the  dove, 
will  by  the  next  return  affirm  that  girdles  and 


garters,  made  to  strengthen  and  adorn,  are  so  manv 
shackles  and  fetten  which  hurt  and  hinder  men  s 
free  motion. 

Needful  for  some.  Namely,  for  such  whc  as  yet 
have  not  attuned  (what  all  should  endeavour)  to 
pray  extempore  by  the  spirit  But  as  little  children 
(to  whom  ttie  plamest  and  evenest  room  at  first  is 
a  labyrinth)  are  so  ambitious  of  going  alone,  that 
they  scorn  to  take  the  guidance  ofa  furm  01  bench 
to  direct  them,  but  will  adventure  by  theriselves, 
though  often  to  the  cost  of  a  knock  and  a  tall ;  so 
many  confess  their  weakness,  in  denying  to  confess 
it,  who,  refusing  to  be  beholden  to  a  set  torm  of 
prayer,  prefer  to  say  nonsense,  rather  than  nothing, 
m  their  extempore  expressions.  More  n.odesty, 
and  no  less  piety,  it  had  been  for  such  men  to  have 
prayed  longer  with  set  forms  that  they  roif.ht  pray 
better  without  them.  '^FulUr^  1608-1661. 


(3786O  **  li  it  lawful  to  pray  In  a  set 
ords?       Nothing  but  very  great  ignora 


form  of 
words?*'  Nothing  but  very  great  ignorance  can 
make  you  really  doubt  of  it.  Hath  God  anywhere 
forbid  it  ?  You  will  say  that  it  is  enough  that  He 
hath  not  commanded  it.  I  answer.  That  in  general 
He  hath  commanded  it  to  all  whose  edification  it 
tendeth  to,  when  He  commandeth  you  that  all  be 
done  to  edification ;  but  He  hath  given  to  you  no 
particular  command  or  prohibition.  No  more  hath 
He  commanded  you  to  pray  in  English,  French,  or 
Latin ;  nor  to  sing  psalms  in  thu  tune  or  that ; 
nor  after  this  or  that  version  or  translation  ;  nor  to 
preach  in  thu  method  particularly  or  that ;  noi 
always  to  preach  upon  a  text ;  nor  to  use  written 
notes  ;  nor  to  compose  a  form  of  words,  and  learn 
them,  and  preach  them  after  they  are  composed, 
with  a  hundred  suchlike,  which  are  undoubtedly 
lawful;  yea,  and  needful  to  some,  though  not  to 
others.  If  you  make  up  all  your  prayer  of  Scrip- 
ture sentences,  this  is  to  pray  in  a  form  of  prescribed 
words,  and  yet  as  lawful  and  fit  as  any  of  your  own. 
The  psalms  are  most  of  them  forms  of  prayer  or 
praise,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  indited  for  the  use 
of  the  Church,  and  of  particular  persons. 

But  are  those  forms  lawful  which  are  prescribed 
by  others  and  not  by  God  ? 

Yea ;  or  else  it  would  be  unlawful  for  a  child  or 
scholar  to  use  a  form  prescribed  by  his  parents  or 
master.  And  to  think  that  a  thing  lawful  doth 
presently  become  unlawful,  because  a  parent,  master, 

fastor,  or  prince  doth  prescribe  it,  is  a  conceit  that 
will  not  wrong  my  reader  so  far  as  to  suppose 
him  guilty  of.  Indeed  if  a  usuri)er,  that  hath  no 
authority  over  us  in  such  matters,  do  prescribe  it, 
we  are  not  bound  to  formal  obedience,  that  is,  to 
do  it  therefore  because  he  commandeth  it ;  but  yet 
I  may  be  bound  to  it  on  some  other  accounts ;  and 
though  his  command  do  not  bind  me,  yet  it  maketh 
not  the  thing  itself  unlawful. 

^BaxUr^  l6l5-i69i, 

(a.)  T9  many  an  fuctstairy, 

(3787.)  One  man  is  so  unused  to  prayer  (being 
ignorautly  bred),  or  of  such  unready  memory  or 
expression,  that  he  cannot  remember  the  tenth 
part  so  much  of  his  particular  wants,  without  the 
help  of  a  form  as  with  it ;  nor  can  he  express  it  so 
at!ectingly  for  himself  or  others  ;  nay,  perhaps  not 
in  tolerable  words;  and  a  form  to  such  a  man 
may  be  a  duty  ;  as  to  a  dim-;»ighied  man  to  read 
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by  spectacles,  or  to  an  tmready  preacher  to  vie 
prepared  words  and  notes. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3788.)  In  the  family  many  cannot  do  without  a 
form.  True  Christians  who  truly  pray,  cannot 
pray  with  two  or  three  without  a  form.  If  so,  let 
them  use  it  If  a  man  cannot  walk  without  a 
crutch,  let  him  use  a  crutch.  If  you  cannot  pray 
without  a  form,  then  by  all  means  adopt  the  form. 
Many  a  spiritual  prayer  is  breathed  from  a  form ; 
many  a  formal  prayer  has  been  uttered  extempora- 
neously. But  the  essence  of  prayer  does  not  lie  in 
these  things.  We  may  say  prayers  all  day,  and 
yet  we  may  never  pray  at  all ;  and  the  heart  often 
prays  most  fervently  when  the  lips  are  dumb  or 
wholly  inaudible.  It  is  not  the  eloquent  tongue 
that  we  want,  but  the  humble  and  anxious  heart. 
We  do  not  care  about  a  praying  place,  nor  do  we 
care  much  about  a  praying  book.  If  we  have  deep 
wants  felt  within,  the  heart  will  speak  should  the 
lips  be  dumb.  And  God  hears  heart- prayer ;  He 
b  not  dependent  upon  its  outward  an<i  eloquent 
expression.  In  Mis  ear  the  Publican's  first  cry,  the 
Magdalene's  6rst  tear,  the  Thiefs  word,  rose  with 
infinite  and  perfect  acceptance,  and  brought  down 
an  answer  exceeding  abundant  above  all  that  they 
could  ask  or  think.  ^Cumming, 

(3.)  EffnU  ik^uU  he  wuuU  to  cutgrtw  tki  nud  9/ 

(37^')  ^^^  viay,  by  sloth,  and  other  vicious  dis- 
tempers of  mind,  especially  by  a  negligence  in 
getting  their  hearts  and  consciences  duly  affected 
with  ue  matter  and  object  of  prayer,  keep  them- 
selves under  a  real  or  supposed  disability  in  this 
matter ;  but  whereas  prayer  in  this  sort  or  persons 
is  an  effect  of  common  illumination  and  grace, 
which  are  also  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  persons 
do  really  and  sincerely  endeavour  a  due  sense  of 
what  they  pray  for  and  about.  He  will  not  be  want- 
ing to  help  them  to  express  themselves  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  them,  either  privately  or  in  their 
families.  But  those  who  will  never  enter  the  water 
but  with  flags  or  bladders  under  them  will  scarce 
ever  learn  to  swim  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
the  constant  and  unvaried  use  of  set  forms  of  prayer 
mav  become  a  great  occasion  of  quenching  the 
Spirit,  and  hindering  all  progress  or  growth  in  gifts 
or  graces.  — Owen,  1616-1683. 

(4.)  Are  often  feli  to  be  madequati. 

(3790.)  At  certain  times  of  strong  emotion  our 
leligiuus  feelings  outrun  any  form  of  words.  In 
such  cases,  not  onlv  is  there  no  need  of  forms  of 
prayer,  but  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  write  forms 
of  prayer  for  Christians  agitated  by  such  feelings. 
For  each  man  feels  in  his  own  way, — perhaps  no 
two  men  exactly  alike ; — and  we  can  no  more  write 
down  how  men  ought  to  pray  at  such  times  than 
we  can  give  rules  bow  they  should  weep  or  be 
merry.  The  better  men  they  are,  of  course  the 
better  they  will  pray  in  such  a  trying  time  ;  but  you 
taiinot  make  them  belter ;  they  must  be  left  to 
themselves.  And,  though  good  men  have  before 
now  set  down  in  writing  forms  of  prayer  for 
persons  so  circumstanced,  these  were  doubtless 
meant  rather  as  patterns  and  helps,  or  as  admoni- 
tions and  (if  so  be)  quietings  of  the  agitated  mind, 


than  as  prayers  which  it  was  expected  wooU  te 
used  literally  and  entirely  in  their  detail. 

— A'eurtnan. 

(3791.)  No  written  prayer,  unaided  by  devotional 
exercises  drawn  from  the  heart,  can  suit  the  ever* 
varying  circumstances  in  the  divine  life.  Its  plans 
and  designs  against  its  spiritual  enemies  must  be 
formed.  Tike  the  plans  of^  a  general  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  from  an  actual  observation  ;  he  regulates 
his  movements  from  actual  inspection,  and  makes 
his  arrangements  on  the  spot  according  to  the  exist* 
ing  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ;  for  thero 
are  dangers  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  positions 
taken  up  by  the  enemy,  as  well  as  calamities  of  war 
to  be  met  and  encountered  with  on  the  spot  Such 
is  the  actual  state  of  every  soul  which  is  actively 
fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith — the  soul  is  a  littU 
world  where  nothing  is  at  rest,  but  all  its  powers 
and  faculties  are  continually  exercised  in  the  war 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  The  soul  which 
really  lives  to  God  u  engaged  in  a  perpetual  war- 
fare. Look  at  a  general.  His  plans  and  designs 
cannot  be  fixed  and  stationary,  but  are  ever  vary* 
ine.  As  he  regulates  his  movements,  so  must  the 
believer.  His  plans  and  designs  as  to  his  spiritual 
enemies  can  only  arise  from  the  actual  circumstances 
in  which  he  b  placed.  To  mortify  sins,  and  keep 
down  the  risings  of  corruption — to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  a  worldly  spirit,  and  the  temptations 
of  Satan — to  be  making  fresh  advances  in  faith, 
love,  and  hope,  is  the  daily  business  in  hand ;  but 
our  losses,  trials  temptations,  enemies  to  be 
resisted,  are  always  presenting  new  and  various 
aspects,  and  prayer  must  be  suited  to  the  special 
wants  and  temptations  of  the  day.     ^~G<mlburn, 

(3792.)  Life  is  not  usually  a  procession  of  emer* 
gencies.  Men  ought  always  to  pray.  And  ther 
ought  to  pray,  not  only  in  the  lar^age  which  im\ 
be  found  extremely  precious  in  an  emergency,  but 
they  ought  to  pray  auring  the  healthful  monotony 
of  an  industrious  life. 

Here  is  where  venerable  manuals  of  prayer  usu* 
ally  fail  us.  No  doubt  he  that  is  familiar  with  all 
their  pages  can  find  something  in  them  specially 
suited  to  each  and  every  day  of  still  life ;  but  as 
there  is  very  little  to  characterise  or  distinguish  one 
day  from  another,  so  there  is  very  little  by  which 
to  judge  and  select  the  prayers  that  are  fit  A  well- 
phrased  prayer  covers  an  average  day,  as  a  snow-fall 
nides  the  little  ruts  and  hoof-marks  of  a  common 
road.  It  makes  all  days  and  all  roads  seem  alike. 
And  while  each  day,  however  insignificant,  is  made 
up  of  details  which,  one  by  one,  absorb  the 
attention,  tax  the  industry,  fill  the  life,  and  mould 
the  character,  the  praver  lor  that  day  articulates  no 
detail,  but  blankets  the  whole,  llius  it  comes  to 
pass  that  daily  duty  means  something  definite, 
while  daily  prayer  has  little  or  no  articulation  ojf 
detail.  Under  such  conditions  prayer  must  neoes* 
sarily  become  uninteresting,  powerless. 

—7*.  AT.  Beecker. 

C  Hie  mods  Is  noB  essentlml,  tbe  splxtt  All  tm 

(3793.)  Over-value  not  therefore  the  manner  of 
your  own  worship,  and  over-vilify  not  other  men*s 
of  a  difierent  mode.  And  make  not  men  believe 
that  God  is  of  your  childish  humour,  and  valueth  or 
vilifieth  words,  and  orders,  and  forms,  and  ocie* 
monies,  as  much  as  self-coooeiied  people  do. 
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If  one  man  hear  another  pray  only  frpm  the 
habits  of  his  mind,  and  present  desires,  he  reproadi- 
eth  him  as  a  rash,  presumptuous  speaker,  that 
talketh  that  to  God  which  he  never  foreconsidered. 
As  if  a  beggar  did  rashly  ask  an  alms,  or  a  corrected 
child  or  a  male&ictor  did  inconsiderately  ask  for 
pardon,  unless  they  learn  first  the  words  by  rote ; 
or,  as  il  all  men's  converw,  or  the  words  of  judges 
on  the  bench  wtrre  all  rash ;  or^  the  counsel  of  a 
physician  to  his  patient,  bKe<»use  they  use  not 
ix>oks  and  forms,  or  lei  nut  down  their  words  long 
before. 

And  if  another  man  hear  a  form  of  prayer, 
especially  if  it  be  rend  out  of  a  book ;  and  especially 
if  It  have  any  disorder  or  defect,  he  sticketh  not  to 
revile  it,  and  call  it  false  worship,  and  man*s  in- 
yentions  and  perhaps  idolatry,  and  to  fly  from  it, 
and  make  the  world  believe  that  it  is  an  odious 
thing  which  God  disalloweth.  And  why  so  ?  Are 
your  words  so  much  more  excellent  than  the  words 
of  others  ?  Or,  are  all  words  bad  which  are  resolved 
on  beforehand  ?  Are  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Psalms 
all  odious  because  they  are  book-forms  ?  Or,  duth 
the  commandment  of  other  men  make  God  hate 
them  ?  Let  parents  take  heed  then  of  commanding 
their  children  prescribed  words.  (Nay,  rather  let 
them  take  heea  lest  they  neglect  such  prestcripts.) 
Or,  is  it  the  disorder  or  defects  that  makes  them 
odious  ?  Such  are  not  to  be  justified  Indeed  wher- 
ever we  find  them ;  but  woe  to  us  all,  if  God  will 
not  pardon  disorders  and  defects,  and  accept  the 
prayers  that  are  guilty  of  them. 

^Baxttr^  1615-1691. 

XIIL  HINTS  AS  TO  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
PRAYER. 

L  CloM  iht  eyei. 

(3794-)  If  you  would  keep  your  mind  fixed  in 
prayer,  keep  your  eye  fixed.  "  Unto  Thee  lift  I 
up  mine  eyes,  O  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens." 
Much  vanity  comes  in  at  the  eye.  When  the  eyes 
wander  in  prayer,  the  heart  wanders.  To  think  to 
keep  the  heart  fixed  in  prayer,  and  yet  let  the  eyes 
gaze,  is  as  if  one  should  think  to  keep  his  house 
safe,  yet  let  the  windows  be  open. 

—Watson^  1696. 

S.  Oalm  fhe  mind. 

(3795*)  When  kneeling  down  to  pray,  if  for  a 
few  minutes  you  would  be  still  and  not  attempt 
either  to  pray  or  think,  but  yield  up  your  mind  to 
God,  it  prepares  the  soul  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
move  upon  its  waters,  and  I  find  that  words  are 
poured  mto  my  mind  without  efibrt  of  my  own,  and 
real  prayer  is  more  the  result        — Maria  hare, 

8.  Be  more  earefU  about  tlie  ipixlt  tban  tbe 
order  of  prayer. 

(3796')  Several  books  have  been  written  to  assist 
in  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  many  useful  hints 
may  be  borrowed  from  them ;  but  a  too  close  at- 
tention to  the  method  and  transitions  therein  re- 
commended, gives  an  air  of  study  and  formality, 
and  offends  against  that  simplicity  which  is  so  essenti- 
ally necessary  to  a  good  prayer,  that  no  degree  of 
acquired  abilities  can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
iL  It  is  possible  to  learn  to  pray  by  rule  ;  but  it 
b  hardly  possible  to  do  so  with  benefit  to  others. 
When  the  several  parts  of  invocation,  adoration, 
confession,  petition,  &c,  follow  each  other  in  a 


Stated  order,  the  hearer's  mind  generally  goes  b^ 
fore  the  speaker's  voice,  and  we  can  form  a  tolerable 
conjecture  what  is  to  come  next.  On  this  account 
we  often  find  that  unlettered  people,  who  have  had 
little  or  no  help  from  books,  or  rather  have  not 
been  fettered  by  them,  can  pray  with  an  unction 
and  savour  in  an  unpremeditated  way,  while  the 
prayers  of  persons  of  much  superior  abilities,  per- 
naps  even  of  ministers  themselves,  are,  though 
accurate  and  regular,  so  dry  and  starched,  that  they 
aflbrd  little  either  of  ple$i.s-'re  or  profit  to  a  spiritual 
mind.  The  spirit  of  prayer  is  the  truth  and  token 
of  the  spirit  of  adoption.  The  studied  addresses 
vkith  wnich  some  approach  the  throne  of  grace 
remind  us  of  a  stranger's  coming  to  a  great  man'i 
door  ;  he  knocks  and  waits,  sends  in  his  name,  and 
goes  through  a  course  of  ceremony  before  he  gains 
admittance  ;  while  a  child  of  the  family  uses  no 
ceremony  at  all,  but  enters  freely  when  he  pleases, 
because  he  knows  he  is  at  home.  It  is  true  we 
ought  always  to  draw  near  the  Lord  with  great 
humiliation  of  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  our  un worth i« 
ness ;  but  this  spirit  is  not  always  best  expressed 
or  promoted  by  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  God  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  or  by  fixing  in  our  minds  beforehand  the  exact 
order  in  which  we  propose  to  arrange  the  several 
parts  of  our  prayor. 

— Newton^  1725-1807. 

4.  Banatoral. 

(3797.)  There  may  be  many  reasons  why  you  do 
not  like  to  pray.  One  may  be  that  you  really  are 
not  a  Christian,  and  cannot  speak  the  language  of 
Canaan.  Another  reason  may  be  that  you  have 
not  learned  to  pray  in  a  manner  that  is  adapted  to 
you.  It  may  be  that  you  undertake  to  employ 
forms  of  speech  which  to  you  are  unbefitting. 
You  remember  how  David  attempted  to  fight  the 
battle  with  Goliath  in  Saul's  armour,  how  he  found 
it  too  large  and  too  heavy  for  him,  and  how  be 
went  back  and  got  his  simple  sling,  with  which  he 
slew  the  giaiit.  Many  of  you  make  a  similar  mis- 
take in  praying.  You  try  to  pray  as  the  minister 
does,  or  as  some  elder  or  class- leader  does,  or  as 
some  fluent  brother  does,  and  you  do  not  succeed. 
You  try  to  walk  in  the  prayer  of  another  person 
who  has  had  more  experience  than  you  have,  and 
it  rattles  about  you  as  Saul's  armour  did  aboUt 
David.  It  is  a  world  too  big  for  you.  It  does  not 
fit  you  anywhere.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  do 
not  want  to  pray  under  such  circumstances.  If, 
imitating  David,  who  went  back  to  the  sling,  the 
simplest  of  all  weapons,  you  would  be  content  to 
pray  as  a  little  child,  if  you  would  go  back  to 
lisping  monosyllabic  prayers,  you  would  have  less 
difficulty  and  would  like  prayer  better. 

If  a  man  is  in  trouble,  and  he  says,  "  Oh,  help 
me  1  **  that  is  a  prayer.  One  single  sentence  is  a  prayer 
from  a  burdened  heart  Even  interjections  are 
prayers.  Sighing  may  be  praying.  If  you  are  in 
distress,  if  you  are  templed,  if  you  have  a  special 
grief,  if  you  are  in  any  way  carrying  a  yoke  or  a 
burden,  just  put  your  prayer  on  that  spot ;  and  do 
not  try  to  make  a  good  prayer,  but  be  willing  to 
make  a  poor  one,  as  you  consider  it,  and  you  will 
experience  much  more  comfort  in  your  devotions. 
Never  mind  how  your  prayer  begins,  or  how  it  ends. 
Most  of  our  prayers  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if 
we  were  not  so  particular  about  the  beginning  and 
I  ending.    Let  your  prayer  be  the  upspringing  and 
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traisting  forth  of  your  real  feeling*.  Prayer,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  and  all  the  way 
through,  is  more  or  less  inlerjectionaL  And  sucn 
prayer  is  more  apt  to  be  sincere,  and  to  strike  at 
the  centre  of  real  want,  and  to  be  free  from  sham, 
than  almost  any  other.  ^Beechtr, 

A.  Bervvereuftb 

(3798.)  No  man  shakes  his  prince  bv  the  hand,  or 
accosts  him  with  an  "  Hail  feliow,  well  met  1 "  And 
if  the  laws  and  customs  of  nations  will  by  no  means 
endure  such  boldness  to  sovereign  princes,  for  fear 
of  debasing  majesty,  and  so  by  degrees  diminishing 
the  commanding  force  of  government,  surely  there 
ought  to  be  more  care  used  in  managing  our  de* 

Eort(nent  toward  God ;  since  the  impressions  we 
ave  of  things  not  seen  by  as  are  more  easily  worn 
off  than  those  that  are  continually  renewed  upon 
the  mind  by  a  converse  with  visible  objects.  And 
that  which  will  bring  us  into  ia  contempt  of  our 
earthly  prince  whom  we  see,  is  mach  more  likely 
to  bring  us  into  a  light  esteem  of  our  heavenly 
King  whom  we  have  not  seen.  We  are  to  use  such 
words  as  may  not  only  manifest,  but  abo  increase 
our  reverence ;  we  are  (as  I  may  so  say)  to  keep 
our  distance  f^om  God,  in  our  very  approaches  to 
Him.  — >SjWA,  1033-1 716. 

(3799*)  ^till  more  offensive  is  a  custom  that  some 
have  of  talking  to  the  Lord  in  prayer.  It  is  their 
natural  voice,  indeed,  but  it  is  that  expression  of  it 
which  they  use  upon  the  most  familiar  and  trivial 
occasions.  The  human  voice  is  capable  of  so  nianv 
indexions  and  variations,  that  it  can  adapt  iUelf 
to  the  different  sensations  of  our  mind,  as  joy, 
sorrow,  fear,  desire,  &c.  If  a  man  was  pleading 
for  his  life,  or  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  king  for  a 
pardon,  common  sense  and  decency  would  teach  him 
a  suitableness  of  manner ;  and  any  one  who  could 
oot  understand  his  language,  might  know,  by  the 
sound  of  his  words,  that  he  was  not  making  a  bar- 
gain, or  telling  a  story.  How  much  more,  when 
we  speak  to  the  King  of  kings,  should  the  con- 
sideration of  His  glory,  and  our  own  vileness,  and 
of  the  important  concerns  we  are  engaged  in  before 
Him,  impress  us  with  an  air  of  seriousness  and 
reverence,  and  prevent  us  from  speaking  to  Him 
as  if  He  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves. 
The  liberty  to  which  we  are  called  by  the  gospel, 
does  not  at  all  encourage  such  a  pertness  and 
familiarity  as  would  be  unbecoming  to  use  towards 
a  fellow- worm  who  was  a  little  advanced  above 
us  in  worldly  dignity.         '-^Ntwton^  1 725-1807. 

t,  BeaimplA. 

(380a)  As  prayer  is  not  to  be  made,  to  be.  seen 
of  men,  neither  is  it  meant  to  inform  God.  Very 
beautifully  it  is  said,  "  He  knoweth  what  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask."  And  hence  long  prayers, 
that  tell  God  in  most  eloquent  language  what  He 
b,  and  in  very  picturesque  language  what  we  are, 
seem  altogether  inappropriate,  and  in  fact  are  mu- 
called  prayer.  True  prnver  is  the  deep  expression 
of  our  deepest  wants  in  the  simplest  and  the  tersest 
Saxon,  and  in  the  hearing  of  Him  who  knows  all 
our  deepest  wants  before  we  tell  Him  the  upper- 
most of  all.  Of  all  things  truly  shocking,  grandi- 
loquent language  in  prayer  is  not  the  least  so. 
Watch  a  person  who  loses  his  temper  in  the  streets ; 
Vvhen  he  speaks  we  hear  no  fine  phrases,  no  beauti- 
fully rounded   sentences;   he  takes  the  nearest. 


shortest,  tersest  words;  and  he  makes  them  tht 
vehicle  of  his  deep  feeling;.  Read  the  greatest  of 
dramatists,  and  you  will  hnd  the  very  same  thing. 
Study  our  Lord's  Prayer — how  simple  I  "  i)ur 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  Or,  take  the  nearest 
to  it,  some  parts  of  that  magnificent  composition, 
the  English  Liturgy — how  beautiful  its  opening 
confession  1  all  monosyllables,  no  fine  language. 
"  We — ^have — done — those — things — we— ought  — 
not — to — have — done."  How  very  simple,  and  yet 
how  expressive  of  deep  want,  how  appropriate  as 
the  vehicle  of  it  1  Would  that  such  a  model  were 
universally  followed ;  it  b  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  beautiful  and  perfect  model  set  by  Him  that 
spake,  and  prayed,  and  lived,  and  died,  as  man 
never  did.  ^^Cumming. 

7.  Be  tboiigbtfta  and  dellberatSL 

(3801.)  It  was  said  of  John  Bradford  that  he  had 
a  peculiar  art  in  prayer,  and  when  asked  his  secret 
he  said,  "  When  I  know  what  I  want  I  always 
stop  on  that  praver  until  I  feel  that  I  have  pleaded 
it  with  God,  ana  until  God  and  I  have  had  dealings 
with  each  other  upon  it  I  never  go  on  to  an- 
other petition  till  I  have  gone  through  the  first." 
Alas  I  for  some  men  who  begin,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  ^  Thy  name,"  and 
before  they  have  realised  the  adoring  thought — 
''hallowed  be  Thy  name'* — they  have  begun  to 
repeat  the  next  words,  "Thy  kingdom  come;** 
then  perhaps  something  strikes  tlieir  mind,  '*  Do  I 
really  wuh  His  kingdom  to  come?  If  it  were  to 
come  now,  where  should  I  be  ?  "  And  while  they 
are  thinking  of  that,  their  voice  is  ^oing  on  with, 
"Thy  will  l>e  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;" 
so  they  jumble  up  their  prayers,  and  run  the  sen- 
tences together.  Oh  1  stop  at  each  one  till  you 
have  really  prayed  it.  Do  not  try  to  put  two 
arrows  on  the  string  at  once — they  will  both  miss. 
He  that  would  load  his  gun  with  two  charges  can- 
not expect  to  be  successful.  Discharge  one  shot 
first,  and  then  load  again.  Plead  once  with  God 
and  prevail,  and  then  plead  again.  Get  the  first 
mercy,  and  then  go  again  for  the  second.  Do  not 
be  satbfied  with  running  the  colours  of  your  prayers 
into  one  another,  till  there  b  no  picture  to  look  at 
but  just  a  huge  daub,  a  smear  of  colours  badly  laid 
on.  Look  at  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself.  What 
sharp,  clear  outlines  there  are  in  it.  There  are 
certain  definite  mercies,  and  they  do  not  run  into 
one  another.  There  it  stands  ;  as  you  look  at  the 
whole  it  is  a  magnificent  picture ;  not  confusion^ 
but  beautiful  order.    Be  it  so  with  your  prayers. 

8.  Bespedflo. 

(3802.)  Life  b  made  up  of  single  particulars, 
both  of  doing  and  suffering,  both  of  sin  and  duty ; 
and  the  prayer  which  has  respect  to  it  must  be  not 
vague  and  general,  but  particular  and  even  minute. 
The  great  enemy  will  assail  me  to-day,  not  in  some 
grand  sweeping  charge,  which  every  energy  of  my 
soul  will  be  forewarned  and  forearmed  to  encounter 
— but  in  detail ;  in  a  multitude  of  light  skirmishinn 
and  small  ambushes,  the  very  meaning  of  which 
will  be  often  doubtful,  and  their  result  apparently 
indecisive.  Yet  is  it  in  these  things  that  the  course 
of  the  life  shapes  itself,  and  the  destiny  of  the  life 
is  at  last  determined.  A  succession  of  little  defeat- 
ings  makes  up  at  last  a  rout  and  a  ruin.  If  I  wait 
to  defend  myself,  till  the  Imperial  Foe,  in  person 
and  presence,  places  himseU  at  the  head  ol  hit 
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Eardt  and  gtaket  alt  upon  one  last  effort — the 
ttJe  U  decided  before  it  ii  waged,  and  the  soul 
which  would  not  arm  must  pay  the  price  in  dis- 
comfiture. So  then,  prayer,  which  is  the  arming 
of  the  soul,  ipust  have  respect  to  the  items  of  the 
conflict  even  more  than  to  the  sum.  A  vague 
petition  for  grace — a  general  entreaty  for  God*s 
strength  and  protection  through  the  day  that  is 
dawning — a  summary  view  of  duty  and  temptation, 
and  an  mdi«crtminating  invocation  of  tiie  enabling 
and  preserving  Spirit — will  not  be  found  to  have 
brought  God  (so  to  spealc)  rotp  the  very  heart  and 
body  of  the  day's  life :  superficial  prayer  can  loolc 
only  for  a  superficial  answer;  and  ihe  intentions 
and  resolutions  of  the  slight  asker  are  but  as  tew 
Vfktn  'ii  tcucheth  thifire^  in  face  of  the  wily  strata- 

fems  or  fiery  onslaughts  of  spiriiual  wickedness  in 
igk  places.    The  Prayer  which  would  affect  Action 
must  be  minute  and  detailed  as  well  as  earnest. 

— Cy.  Vauffum. 
•.  B«  ImportmiatflL 

(3S03.)  How  often  have  I  seen  a  little  child 
throw  its  arms  around  its  father's  neck,  and  win, 
by  kisses,  and  importunities,  and  tears,  what  had 
been  refused  ?  Who  has  not  yielded  to  importunity, 
even  when  a  dumb  animal  looked  up  with  suppliant 
eyes  in  our  face  for  food  ?  Is  God  less  pitiful  than 
we?  ^Guthrie. 

10.  Beihmrt. 

(3804.)  Pray  oftea  rather  than  very  long  at  a 
time.  It  is  hard  to  be  very  long  in  prayer,  and  not 
slacken  in  our  affections.  Those  watches  which  are 
made  to  go  longer  than  ordinary  at  one  winding, 
do  commonly  lose  towards  the  end.  The  flesh  is 
weak,  and  it  the  spirits  of  the  body  tire,  the  soul 
that  ridetb  on  this  beast  must  needs  be  cast  behind. 
Our  Saviour  when  He  prayed  for  His  life,  we  find 
Him  praying  rather  often  than  long  at  once.  He 
who  in  a  long  journey  lights  often  to  let  his  beast 
take  breath,  and  then  mounts  upon  him  again,  will 
get  to  his  journey's  end  may  b^  sooner  than  he  that 
puts  him  beyond  his  strength.  Especially  observe 
this  in  social  prayers,  for  when  we  pray  in  com- 
pany, we  must  consider  them  that  travail  with  us 
in  the  duty ;  as  Jacob  said,  *'  I  will  lead  on  softly 
as  the  children  are  able  to  endure." 

—Gumall^  I6i7>i6i9. 

(3805.)  The  third  argument  for  brevity,  or  con- 
tractedness  of  speech  in  prayer,  shall  be  taken  from 
the  very  nature  and  condition  of  the  person  who 
prays,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
up  the  same  fervour  and  attention  in  a  long  prayer 
that  he  may  in  a  short.  For  as  I  first  observed, 
that  the  mind  of  man  cannot  with  the  same  force 
and  vigour  attend  to  several  objects  at  the  same 
time,  so  neither  can  it  with  the  same  force  and 
earnestness  exert  itself  upon  one  and  the  same 
object  f  )r  any  long  time ;  great  intension  of  mind 
spending  the  spirits  too  fast  to  continue  its  first 
freshness  and  s!i;ility  long.  For  while  the  soul  is 
a  retainer  to  the  elements,  and  a  sojourner  in  the 
body,  it  must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quick- 
ness and  spirituality  to  the  dulness  of  its  vehicle, 
and  to  comply  with  a  pace  of  its  inferior  companion ; 
just  like  a  man  shut  up  in  a  coach,  who,  while  he 
u  so,  must  be  willing  to  go  no  faster  than  the 
motion  of  the  coach  wUl  carry  him.  He  who  does 
all  by  the  help  of  those  subiile  refined  parts  of 
matter,  called  spiriti^  must  not  think  to  preserve  at 


the  same  pitch  of  acting  while  those  prindplea  ol 
activity  flag.  No  man  begins  and  ends  a  long 
journey  at  the  same  pace. 

But  now,  when  prayer  has  lost  Its  due  fervour 
and  attention  (which  indeed  are  the  very  vitals  of 
it),  it  is  but  the  carcass  of  a  prayer,  and  conse- 
quently must  needs  be  loathsome  and  offensive  to 
God  ;  nay,  though  the  greatest  part  of  it  should 
be  enlivened  and  carried  on  with  an  actual  atten- 
tion, yet  if  that  attention  fails  to  enliven  any  one 
part  of  it,  the  whole  is  but  a  joining  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  together,  for  which  conjunction  the 
dead  is  not  at  all  the  better,  but  the  living  very 
much  the  worse.  It  is  not  length,  nor  copiousness 
of  language  that  is  devotion,  any  more  than  bulk 
and  bigness  is  \*a]our,  or  flesh  the  measure  of  the 
spirit.  A  short  sentence  may  be  oftentimes  a  laige 
and  a  mighty  prayer— devotion  so  managed  being 
like  water  in  a  well,  where  yon  have  fnlnesi  in  a 
little  compaa,  whiidi  sorely  is  much  nobler  than 
the  same  carried  out  into  many  petit,  creeping 
rivulets,  with  length  and  shallowness  together. 
Let  him  who  prays  bestow  all  that  strength,  fervour, 
and  attention  upon  shortness  and  significance,  that 
would  otherwise  run  out  and  lose  itself  in  length 
and  luxuriancy  of  speech  to  no  purpose.  Let  not 
his  tongue  outstrip  his  heart,  nor  presume  to  carry 
a  message  to  the  throne  of  grace  while  that  stays 
behind.  Let  him  not  think  to  support  so  hard  and 
weighty  a  duly  with  a  tried,  languishing,  and 
bejaded  devotion  ;  to  avoid  which,  let  a  man  con- 
tract his  expression  where  he  cannot  enlarge  his 
affection,  still  remembering  that  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  in  itself,  nor  more  unacceptable  to 
God,  than  for  one  engaged  in  the  great  work  of 
prayer  to  hold  on  speaking  aAer  he  has  left  off 
praying,  and  to  keep  the  lips  at  work  when  tlM 
spirit  can  do  no  more.  — SotUh^  1633-17 16. 

(3S06,)  Suppose  a  man  diould  reason  In  the 
physiology  of  the  body,  as  many  persons  reason 
in  spiritual  physiology.  Suppose  a  man  should 
attempt  fidelity  to  his  physical  constitution  in  the 
same  way  that  many  attempt  fidelity  to  their  souls? 
Suppose  a  man  should  say  to  himself,  *'  Life  is  the 
duty  of  the  body,  and  eating  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  growth  ;  '*  and  should  eat,  and,  having 
satisfied  his  hunger,  should  sav,  "I  have  eaten 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  I  no  longer  crave  food, 
but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  go  on  eating,  that 
I  may  build  up  the  body.  I  do  not  see  liow  I 
can  eat  any  more :  and  yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  delinquency  to  cease  eating?"  Stop 
one  moment  What  is  eating,  but  a  process  of 
taking  in  materials  for  the  building  of  the  body? 
As  far,  therefore,  as  the  body  can  use  these  materials, 
it  is  right  to  eat ;  but  further  than  that  it  is  not 
right.  What  is  thinking?  It  is  eating.  Then,  as 
long  as  you  can  think  with  good  results,  think,  but 
no  longer.  What  is  prayer?  It  is  soul-eating. 
As  long  as  the  food  of  prayer  does  you  good,  pray ; 
but  when  it  ceases  to  do  you  good,  stop  praying. 
It  is  no  more  a  sin  to  stop  praying  under  such  cir* 
cumstances  than  it  is  to  stop  eating  when  you  cease 
to  be  hungry.  But  men  seem  to  have  a  su|ierstitious 
notion  that  they  must  keep  their  religious  naiuvt 
eating  all  the  time.  -^Betclur. 

(3807.)  Some  people  attempt  to  bring  down 
blessings  by  much  pra3ring.  They  go  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  as  it  were,  without  any  definite  object  io 
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their  mind.  They  pray  without  knowing  exactly 
what  they  are  •prayin<;  for.  This  is  not  wise.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  found  that,  when  my 
thoughts  have  been  withdrawn  10  other  things,  and 
being  brought  back  to  Gtid,  my  mind  is  not  eager 
to  hold  converse  with  Him,  it  is  not  well  to  plead 
with  Him  in  measured  prayers,  as  though  I  were 
bound  to  say  so  much  to  Him  every  day,  and  as 
though  He  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less.  My  father  and  mother  and  friends  never 
required  me  to  talk  with  them  a  given  amount. 
If  1  came  where  they  were,  and  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  talk,  they  bore  with  my  silence.  And  when  we 
go  to  God,  He  will  not  blame  us  for  talking  only  a 
fitile.  So  that,  when  I  go  to  God,  if  I  do  not  try 
to  make  long  prayers,  I  make  short  ones.  I  do  it, 
first,  because  1  have  not  much  to  say,  and  it  is  not 
truthful  to  go  on  praying  when  you  have  nothing  to 
say;  and,  secondly,  because  short  prayers,  under 
such  circumstances,  are  positively  more  beneficial 
than  long  ones.  — Btecher, 

(3808b)  Short  prayers  art  long  enough.  There 
were  but  three  words  in  the  petition  which  Peter 
gasped  out  (Matt.  xiv.  30),  but  they  were  sufficient 
tor  his  purpose.  Not  length,  but  strength,  is 
desirable.  A  sense  of  need  is  a  mighty  teacher  of 
brevity.  If  our  prayers  had  less  of  the  tail-feathers 
of  pride  and  more  wing,  they  would  be  all  the' 
better.  Verbiage  is  to  devotion  as  chaff  to  the 
wheat  Precious  things  lie  in  small  compass,  and 
aU  that  is  real  prayer  in  many  a  long  address 
might  have  been  uttered  in  a  petition  as  short  as 
that  of  Peter.  ^^Spurgeon, 

(3809.)  The  worth  or  prayer  is  not  gauged  by  its 
dimensions.  Long  supplications  may  be  possibly 
formal  and  heartless.  A  mere  cry,  if  prompted  by 
earnest  desire,  is  more  to  God  than  the  most  elabc^- 
rate  petition.  Have  you  noticed  the  figure  used  in 
respect  of  prayer  by  bt.  John  ?  He  tells  us  in  the 
book  of  the  Revelation  of  *' golden  viaU  full  of 
odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints.*'  Mark  the 
phra>e.  A  vial  is  not  a  large  vessel.  Usually 
urns  and  pitchers  are  larger.  But  a  vial  made  of 
gold  is  more  precious  than  a  brazen  urn  or  an 
earthenware  pitcher.  In  like  manner,  a  brief  but 
energetic  prayer  possesses  higher  worth  in  the  si^ht 
of  God  than  protracted  but  lukewarm  ones.  What 
quantity  of  electric  fluid  is  rec^uisite  in  order  to  send 
a  telegraphic  message  from  England  to  the  United 
States?  Very  little  :  less  than  a  silver  thimblcfull. 
Even  so,  a  limited  yet  fervent  entreaty  will  reach 
heaven  and  secure  an  answer.  The  Pharisee  in  the 
temple  had  plenty  to  say :  words  flowed  apace : 
he  stood  and  delivered  quite  an  elaborate  address. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  poor  Publican  could  do  was  to 
cry,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Albeit, 
we  know  which  of  the  two  *'went  down  to  his 
house  justified  rathet  than  the  other." 

— T.  R.  Stevenson, 

11.  Let  It  begin,  oontlnne,  and  end  In  hunUe 
tfiq;>endenoe  on  the  mezlti  of  Ghxlet. 

(3810.)  We  are  to  pray  to  Gocl  not  only  as  a 
Father,  but  also  evermore  in  the  name,  and  through 
the  merits,  and  relying  on  the  intercession  of  our 
Lotd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I'he  name  of 
Christ  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  legard  it,  a  musical 
close  to  a  bonutiful  collect ;  nor,  as  others  view  it, 
the  signal  of  the  congregation  that  the  prayer  is 


done.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  praying  in  the 
name  and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  no 
decent  peroration  ;  it  is  no  accustomed  finale  to  our 
prayer.  His  name  is  the  very  ground  on  which  we 
kneel|  it  is  the  very  right  of  our  approach,  it  is  the 
very  channel  through  which  we  address  God,  and 
by  which  God  can  send  down  blessings  upon  us. 

— Cummitigm 

XIV.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ACCEPTABLE 
PR  AVER, 

1.  It  Is  spontaneona. 

(3811.)  A  little  girl  went  out  to  play  one  day  la 
the  fresh  new  snow,  and  when  she  came  in  she 
said  :  "  Mamma,  I  couldn't  help  praying  when  I 
was  out  at  play.*'  *'  What  did  you  pray,  my 
dear  ?"  **  I  prayed  the  snow-prayer,  mamma,  that 
I  learned  once  in  Sunday-school :  *  Wash  me, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.'"  What  a 
beautiful  prayer  1  And  here  is  a  sweet  promise  to 
go  with  it !  '*  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow."  And  what  can  wash 
them  white — clean  from  every  stain  of  sin?  The 
Bible  answers  :  "  They  have  washed  their  robes» 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  ^ 

8.  It  la  ilmple  and  Blncere. 

(3812.)  As  a  father  is  more  delighted  with  the 
imperfect  talk  of  his  own  little  child  when  it  first 
begins  to  speak,  than  with  the  exactest  eloquence 
of  the  most  famous  orator  upon  earth  :  so  assuredly 
our  Heavenlv  Father  is  infinitely  better  pleased 
with  the  broken,  interrupted  passages  and  periods 
of  prayer  in  thee,  an  upright  heart,  heartily  grieved 
that  thou  canst  do  no  letter,  than  with  the  ex« 
cellently  composed,  fin£-ph rased,  and  most  metho* 
dical  i^titions  of  the  most  learned  pharisee.  Nay, 
His  soul  extremely  loathes  the  one,  and  gracioUsly 
accepts  the  other  in  Jesus  Christ 

^BoUon^  1572-1631. 

(3813.)  Our  prayers  are  our  bills  of  exchange, 
and  they  are  allowed  in  heaven,  when  they  come 
from  pious  and  humble  hearts ;  but  if  we  be  broken  in 
our  religion,  and  bankrupts  of  grace,  God  will  protest 
our  bills  ;  He  will  not  be  won  with  our  prayers. 

^Adams^  1653. 

(3814.)  When  thou  prayest  before  others,  ob- 
serve on  what  thou  bestowest  thy  chief  care  and 
zeal,  whether  in  the  externals  or  internals  of  prayer, 
that  which  is  exposed  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  men, 
or  that  which  should  be  prepared  for  the  eye  and 
ear  of  God ;  the  devout  posture  of  thy  body,  or 
the  inward  devotion  of  thy  soul ;  the  pomp  of  thy 
words,  or  the  power  of  thy  faith  ;  the  agitation  of 
thy  bodily  spints  in  the  vehemency  of  thy  voice,  or 
the  fervency  of  thy  spirit  in  heart-breaking  affec* 
tions.  These  inward  workings  of  the  soul  in  prayer, 
are  the  very  soul  of  prayer,  and  all  the  care  about 
the  other  without  this,  is  like  the  trimming  bestowed 
upon  a  dead  body,  that  will  not  make  the  carcase 
sweet,  nor  these  thy  prayer  to  God's  nostrils. 

— Cumaltt  1617-1679. 

(3815.)  Prayer  must  be  sincere.  Sincerity  is  the 
silver  thread  which  must  run  through  the  whole 
duties  of  religion.  — kVatson,  1696. 

(3816.)  "  I  can't  make  a  very  smooth  prayer,  but 
Jesus  hears  me,"  were  among  the  dying  words  of  a 
dear  friend  of  mine. 

Two  or  three  days  before  his  death  some  ona 
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was  talking  to  htm  about  pnyer— the  expremon, 

"  gifted  in  prayer,"  being  uted.     F looked  up 

tnd  said  the  words  with  which  I  have  bejfun,  "  I 
can*t  make  a  very  smooth  prayer,  but  Jesus  hears 
me  I  *'  They  are  suggestive.  The  child,  coming 
to  his  father  for  bread,  asks  in  the  simplest  way, 
•*  My  lather,  1  am  hungry  ;  please  feed  me  1 "  The 
blind  beggar  by  the  wayside  went  with  no  let  peti- 
tion to  the  Healer  when  the  noise  of  tramping  feet 
and  the  sound  of  many  voices  told  him  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  passing  by.  The  publican  said 
only,  *'  God  be  merciiul  to  me  a  sinner."  It  is  not 
the  prayer  of  sonorous  length,  or  of  the  most 
melodious  phrase,  that  soonest  reaches  the  throne ; 
It  is  the  heart-cry  for  peace  and  pardon  that,  lent 
up  in  faith,  reaches  the  car  of  Jesua. 

8.  It  Is  Joyful. 

(3817.)  Many  prayers  may  be  out  up  by  persons 
In  necessity  without  any  spiritnaJ  delight  in  them  : 
as  infirm  persons  take  more  physic  than  those  that 
aie  healthful,  yet  they  delight  not  in  that  physic 

^Chamock,  i622^i68a 

(3818.)  There  must  be  delight  on  our  parts. 
Joy  is  the  tuning  the  soul.  The  command  to  rejoice 
precedes  the  com«nand  to  pray :  **  Rejoice  ever- 
more;  pray  without  ceasing."  Delight  makes  the 
melody ;  prayer  else  will  be  but  a  harsh  sound. 
God  accepts  the  heart  only  when  it  is  a  pift  given, 
not  forced.     Delight  is  the  marrow  of  religion. 

Dulness  is  not  suitable  to  the  great  things  we 
are  chiefly  to  beg  for.  Gospel  discoveries  are  **  a 
feast."  Dulness  becomes  not  such  a  solemnity. 
Manna  must  not  be  sought  for  with  a  dumpish 
heart.  With  joy  we  are  to  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation.  Faith  is  the  bucket,  but  joy 
and  love  are  the  hands  that  move  it.  l*hey  are 
the  Huz  and  Aaron  that  hold  up  the  hands  ot  this 
Moses.  OoA  does  not  value  that  man's  service 
who  accounts  not  His  service  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure.  —CharuocA^  i62£-i68o. 

4.  It  U  Mming. 

(3819.  Not  what  is  told  a  child  profits  him.  but 
what  the  child  tells  the  teacher.  Not  that  which 
entereth  into  a  man  defiles  or  sanctifies,  but  that 
which  Cometh  forth  out  of  the  heart.  Hence,  a 
department  of  prayer  sometimes  derided,  and  often- 
times neglected,  namely,  the  contemplation  of  God 
Himself,  ascriptions  of  praise,  or  statements  as  to 
His  purposes.  It  is  often  said,  as  if  the  mere 
saying  revealed  the  absurdity  of  it,  men  make 
theological  statements  to  God,  describe  Him  to 
Himself,  and  make  polite  speeches.  Such  an 
objector  shows  himself  little  versed  in  the  spiritual 
necessities  and  laws  of  his  own  education. 

The  multiplication  table  is  stated  a  thousand 
limes  to  teachers,  who  knew  it  before  ad  nausmm. 
Yet,  every  statement  is  a  profit  to  the  children,  who 
are  to  learn  the  facts  stated. 

Is  a  child  upon  its  mother's  lap,  stroking  her 
hair,  or  patting  her  cheek,  and  saying,  "Pretty 
mamma  t  '  unprofited  by  that  act  of  filial  love  ? 
If,  taught  by  some  unwise  teacher,  he  comes  home 
loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  climbing  up  to  the  same 
resting-place,  says,  "  Oh,  most  accomplished  among 
women  1  Provider  of  all  my  necessities,  and 
satisfier  of  my  wants  1    My  heart's  besi  affection 


I  lay  at  your  feet  !**    I  doubt  whether  diiid  m 
parent  would  be  profited. 

If  God  deals  with  us  as  with  children,  let  m 
deal  with  God  as  with  a  £uber.  — T.  K.  Btteker. 

0.  nuthaakftd. 

(3820.)  "Let  your  requests  be  made  known 
with  thanksgiving."  As  God  hath  an  open  hand 
to  give,  KO  lie  hath  an  open  eye  to  see  who  comes 
to  His  door,  and  to  discern  between  the  thankfol 
beggar  and  the  unthankfuL 

-^Gumail^  1617-1679^ 

6.  It  U  UionglitfU. 

(3821.)  The  speech  of  the  mouth  must  not  go 
before,  but  always  follow  after  the  conception  of 
the  mind.  Many  times  as  a  musician's  fingers  will 
run  over  a  song  which  he  has  been  used  to  play, 
although  his  mind  is  otherwise  occupied  ;  so  many 
in  prayer  will  run  over  that  form  of  words  they 
have  been  used  to  utter,  though  their  minds  are 
roving  about  other  matters.  Oh,  let  the  absurdity 
of  the  fault  breed  in  us  a  loathing  of  it ! 

^Amibtvse^  1664. 

(3822.)  There  Is  a  story,  how  that  one  offered  to 
give  his  horse  to  his  fellow,  upon  condition  he 
would  but  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  think  upon 
nothing  but  God.  The  proffer  was  accepted,  and 
he  began  :  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  But  I  must  have  the 
bridle  too,"  said  he.  "  No,  nor  the  horse  neither," 
said  the  other ;  "for  thou  hast  lost  both  already." 
And  thus  it  is  that  too,  too  many  in  their  both  private 
and  public  addresses  unto  God  by  prayer  are,  by  the 
suggestions  of  Satan,  walking  with  St.  Jerome  in 
the  galleries  of  Home,  having  their  hearts  roving 
after  pleasures  of  sin,  their  thoughts  taken  up  with 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  their  whole  man  set 
upon  vanity  ;  whereas  they  should  rather  mind  that 
which  they  are  about,  keep  close  to  God  and  be  so 
watchful  over  their  souls,  that  their  hearts  and 
tongues  may  go  comfortably  together ;  for  the  onto 
ward  work  only  is  but  like  the  loathsome  smoke  of 
Sodom,  whereas  the  inward  devotion  of  the  heait 
is  not  unfitly  compared  to  the  pleasant  perfume  ol 
the  sweetest  frankmcense.  '-~S/€/tcer^  1658L 

7.  It  U  inbmlaalTe. 

(3823.)  Many  times  Jesus  and  His  people  pull 
against  one  another  in  prayer.  You  bend  your 
knee  in  prayer  and  lay,  "  Father,  I  will  that  Thy 
saints  be  with  me  where  7  am;"  Christ  says, 
"  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hasi 
given  Me  be  with  Me  where  /  am."  Thus  the  dis- 
ciple is  at  cross-purposes  with  his  Lord.  The  soid 
cannot  be  in  both  places  ;  the  beloved  one  cannot 
be  with  Christ  and  with  you  toa  Now,  which 
pleader  shall  win  the  day?  If  you  had  your  choice^ 
if  the  King  should  step  from  His  throne,  and  say, 
"  Here  are  two  supplicants  praying  in  opposition 
to  one  another ;  wliich  shall  be  answered  ?  "  Oh, 
I  am  sure,  though  it  were  ngony,  you  would  start 
from  your  feet,  and  say,  "Jesus,  not  my  will,  but 
Thine,  be  done.^'  You  would  give  up  your  prayer 
for  your  loved  one^s  life,  if  you  could  realise  the 
thought  that  Christ  is  praying  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, "  Father,  I  will  that  3iey  also  whom  Thoi 
hast  given  Me  be  with  Me  where  I  am«"  Lord, 
'1  hou  shalt  have  them.    By  faith  we  let  them  go. 
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IL  niatnutfiBl. 

(3S?4.)  We  have  '*boklD<f<i  to  enter  hito  the 
Ikoliest  tiy  the  blood  uf  Jetu&.'*  .It  is  the  boldneM 
of  the  hitle  child  tbjit,  onbanikhed  by  one's  pre- 
tence, climbs  his  father's  knee,  and  throws  his  arms 
around  hik  neck— or  bursting  into  his  roonii  breaks 
in  on  his  busiest  hours,  to  have  a  bleeding  bound, 
or  some  childi:di  tears  kissed  awnv,  that  says  if  anj 
threaten  to  hurt  him,  **I  will  tell  my  father,"  and, 
however  he  might  tremble  to  sleep  alone,  fears 
neither  ghosts,  nor  man,  nor  darkness,  nor  devils, 
if  he  lies  couched  at  his  father's  side.  Such  con* 
fidence,  bold  as  it  seems,  springs  from  trust  in  a 
father's  love ;  and  pleases  rather  than  offends  us. 

(5825.)  Prayer  is  the  expresricn  of  our  wants  to 
God,  as  our  Father,  Too  man/  pray  as  criminals 
deprecating  the  wrath  of  a  judge,  instead  of  praying 
as  children  asking  the  blessing  cf  oar  Father  who 
is  in  heaven.     When  we  draw  neir   to   God   in 

grayer,  we  are  not  to  feel  as  criminals  in  the  dock, 
ut  as  children  around  our  Father's  knee;  and 
the  saddest  sinner  laden  with  the  groaiest  sin 
exhibits  the  truest  grace  when  he  driws  near  to 
God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  says,  My  Fatcer  I 
** If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with" — ^the 
Jttd?e  ?  No.  "  If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  Our 
creed  begins,  **I  believe  in  God  the  Father." 
The  first  model  prayer  taught  us  is,  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven ;  '*  and  the  less  of  criminal 
deprecation,  and  the  more  filial  confidence  in  our 
prayers,  the  more  we  exhibit  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  when  all  is  deep 
and  earnest  deprecation  of  wrath,  without  one 
single  expression  of  filial  trust,  such  a  litany  or 
prayer  sounds  more  like  the  wild  wail  of  despair, 
than  the  hopeful  cry  of  the  still  l)eloved,  though 
long  a  prodigal  son,  seeking  bread  from  his  father's 
stores,  and  a  shelter  under  his  father's  roof-tree. 
For  what  did  the  prodigal  say,  at  his  greatest  dis- 
tance from  home,  in  the  depth  and  bitterness  of 
his  worst  estrangement?  "I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father."  That  was  the  last  lingering  tie  or 
link  within  him,  and  that  thought  thrilled,  in 
blessed  vibrations,  through  his  soul,  awakened  in 
his  lonely  heart  all  the  music  of  the  blessed,  and 
made  him  arise,  and  with  deli:^hted  hopes  go  to 
bis  father,  and  seek — what  he  found  there — a  bless- 
ing, and  bread,  and  a  joyous  welcome. 

^Cummingm 

(3826.)  The  pleading  prayers  of  many  Christians 
-^the  whole  tone  of  them  is  that  of  a  suppliant 
beggar.  Man^  prayers  have  what  is  called  "the 
holy  tone."  I  call  it  ih€  whining  torn  of  mendi' 
€ancy»  A  man  speaks  in  a  manly  way  to  his  fellow- 
men,  to  his  companions ;  but  the  moment  he  comes 
to  address  God  nis  manner  is  all  changed,  and  he 
goes  from  the  depths  of  doleful  solemnity  to  the 
heights  of  deliquescent  piety  in  a  tone  of  abject 
plying,  pleading,  pleading.  I  do  not  think  God 
crer  enjoys  seeing  an  unmanly  humility. 

I  have  a  hound  on  my  place  which  I  think  well 
of  except  when  he  comes  to  me,  and  lies  down  on 
his  back,  and  rolls  over,  and  auerls  up  his  legs  in 
most  distressing  humility  ana  obsequiousness.  I 
certainly  do  not  like  this  m  a  dog  ;  and  if  I  had  a 
child  that  came  to  me  so,  1  would  send  him  off 
vith  a  difiereat  thought  Tery  quick. 


Now  do  you  suppose  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
grandeur,  the  honour,  the  sensibility  or  the  love  of 
the  All-Father,  that  men  should  come  creeping  up 
to  His  feet,  and  plead  in  such  an  abject  stale  of 
mind  as  implies  that  He  needs  to  be  placated  ; 
that  He  needs  to  be  coaxed,  that  He  needs  to  be 
persuaded  ?  ^-Beecher. 

(3827.)  Prayer  is  the  key  of  heaven,  and  faith  is 
the  hand  that  turns  it«  — Watson^  1696. 

(3828.)  Prayer  is  the  gun  we  shoot  with,  fervency 
is  the  fire  that  dischargeth  it,  and  faith  is  the  bullet 
which  pieioeih  the  throne  of  grace. 

^^  Watson^  1696. 

(3329.)  Faith  is  to  prayer  as  the  feather  is  to  the 
arrow ;  faith  feathers  the  arrow  of  prayer,  and  makes 
it  fly  swifter,  and  pierce  the  throne  of  grace. 
Prayer  that  is  faithless  is  fruitless. 

^Watson^  1696. 

(383a)  Some  prayers  are  not  heard  because  men 
do  not  believe  that  God  will  grant  them.  Were 
one  writing  a  note  to  a  friend,  and  saying,  "  I 
would  be  much  the  better  for  such  a  thing, "^ 
naming  it.  *'  You  can  easily  spare  it ;  but  I  have 
little  expectation  that  you  will  do  me  such  a 
favour;  would  this  be  a  likely  way  to  compass 
his  object  ?  Though  be  had  wished  to  fail,  could 
he  have  worded  his  application  otherwise?  And 
so,  when  a  man  kneels  aown  and  prays  for  pardon 
of  his  sins,  or  for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  for  assurance  of  salvation,  but  prays  for  them  as 
if  the  Lord  would  grudge  to  give  them,  can  he 
wonder  that  he  is  not  heard  ?  Whatsoever  the  Lord 
has  promised,  that  He  is  willing  to  bestow,  and, 
"whatsoever  things  we  ask  in  pmver,  believing 
that  we  have  them,  we  receive  them. 

— Hamiiton^  1814-1867. 

10.  nisferrmit. 

(3831.)  Pray  fervently,  or  thou  dost  nothing. 
Cold  prayer  is  no  more  prayer  than  painted  fire  Is 
fire.  The  promise  is  only  to  fervent  prayer.  A 
still-bom  child  is  no  heir,  neither  is  a  prayer  that 
wants  life  heir  to  any  promise.  Fervency  is  to 
prayer  what  fire  was  to  the  spices  in  the  censer, 
without  this  it  cannot  ascend  as  incense  before  God. 
Some  have  attempted  a  shorter  cut  to  the  Indies  by 
the  North,  but  were  ever  frozen  up  in  their  way ; 
and  so  will  all  sluggish  prayers  be  served. 

^Cumailf  1 617-1679. 

(3832.)  Obserre  whether  thy  fervency  in  prayer 
be  uniform ;  a  false  heart  may  seem  very  hot  in 
praying  against  one  sin,  but  he  can  skip  over 
another,  and  either  leave  it  out  of  his  confession,  or 
handles  it  very  gently,  as  a  partial  witness,  that 
would  fain  save  the  prisoner's  life  he  comes  a^inst, 
will  not  speak  all  he  knows,  but  minceih  his  evi- 
dence;  thus  doth  the  hypocrite  deal  with  his 
darling  lust.  He  is  like  one  that  mows  grass  with  a 
gapped  scythe,  some  he  cuts  down,  and  others  he 
leaves  standing  ;  vehement  against  this,  and  favour- 
able to  that  lust ;  whereas  sincerity  makes  clear 
work  as  it  goes.  "  Order  my  steps  in  Thy  word» 
and  let  no  iniquity  have  dominion  over  me." 

--Gumail^  1617-1679. 


(3833-)  Cold  prayers 
prayers  offer  a  sacred  ▼ 


a  denial,  but  fervent 
both  to  heaven  and 
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earth.  As  t  body  without  a  tpirit,  moch  wood 
without  a  6re^  a  bullet  in  a  gun  without  powder ; 
90  are  all  prayers  without  fervency  of  spirit. 

—Brooks^  i68a 

(3854.)  "  Effectual  fervent  prayer  prevails  much." 
Cold  prayers,  like  cold  suitors,  never  speed. 
Prayer,  without  fervency,  is  like  a  sacrifice  with- 
out fire.  Fervency  is  to  prayer  as  fire  to  the 
incense ;  it  makes  it  ascend  to  heaven  as  a  sweet 
perfume.  I'rayer  without  fervency  is  no  prayer ; 
u  is  speaking,  not  praying:  lifeless  prayer  is  no 
more  prayer  than  the  picture  of  a  man  is  a  man. 
Christ  prayed  with  strong  cries  (Heb.  v.  7)  Clamor 
iste pai€trat  nabes  (Luther.)  Fervent  prayer,  like  a 
petard  set  against  heaven's  gates,  makes  them  fly 
open.  — fVa/s^Hf  1696. 

(3835.)  The  arrow  which  is  diot  from  a  loose 
cord  drops  powerless  to  the  ground  ;  but  from  the 
tightly  drawn  bow  string  it  springs  forward,  soars  up- 
ward, and  reaches  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed. 
So,  it  is  not  the  loo»e  utterance  of  attempted  pcayer 
that  u  eflfectual,  but  the  strong  earnestness  of  the 
heart  sending  its  pointed  petitions  to  heaven,  that 
reaches  the  Divine  ear  and  obtains  the  desired 
blessing.  -^Bowdgn, 

(3836.)  When  the  spirit  pleads  at  the  throne  of 
God,  when  guilt,  flying  from  justice,  is  knocking  loud 
and  long  at  the  door  of  mercy,  one  not  in  earnest 
himself  may  wonder  at  the  language  which  earnest- 
ness ventures  to  employ.  Why  should  they  wonder? 
Her  loyal  subjects,  standing  at  respectful  distance, 
address  their  sovereign  in  respectful  terms ;  usine 
courtly  language  to  a  courtly  ear.  But  let  a  roval 
cortege  pass  the  procession  that  conducts  a  felon 
to  the  scaflbld,  as  a  drowning  man  who  sees  a  plank 
float  by  grasps  at  life,  he,  bursting  from  his  guards, 
springs  to  her  side ;  clings  to  her  robe,  to  civ,  Oh, 
pardon,  save  me  1  and  when  to  her  order,  Unhand 
me,  let  me  pass — he  answers,  No  ;  1  will  not  let 
thee  go — who  so  hardhearted  as  to  beat  tiie  wretch 
away ;  or  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  this  is  not 
insolence,  but  earnestness  ?  — Guthrie, 

(3^37)  Earnestness  does  not  express  itself  in 
long,  inflated,  pompous  sentences.  It  is  brief;  it 
b  simple.  The  moment  has  arrived  when  victory, 
long  doubtful  as  the  tide  of  success  ebbed  and 
flowed,  may  be  won  by  one  splendid,  dashing, 
daring  attack — the  order  is  given  m  one  brief  word, 
Charge  !  On  the  distant  waves  a  flag  is  seen  now 
sinkin;^  in  the  trough  and  again  rising  on  the  crest 
of  the  foaming  billows ;  and  beneath  that  signal, 
clinging  to  the  fragment  of  a  vessel  that  lies  many 
fathoms  down  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  are  two 
hunmn  forms — and  all  the  cry  that  sounds  from 
stem  to  stem  is,  A  wreck,  a  wreck  t  and  all  the 
order.  Lower  the  boat  1 — words  hardly  uttered 
when  she  drops  on  the  water,  and  pulled  by  stout 
rowers,  is  leaping  over  the  waves  to  the  rescue. 
One  late  in  the  deserted  streets  sees  the  smoke 
creep,  and  the  flames  begin  to  flash  and  flicker 
from  a  house  whose  tenants  are  buried  in  sleep ; 
be  bounds  to  the  door  and  thunders  on  it — ^all  his 
cry.  Fire,  fire  1  Peter  sinks  amid  the  boisterous 
waves  of  Galilee,  and  all  the  prayer  of  lips  the  cold 
water  kisses  is,  as  be  stretches  out  his  hand  to 
Jesus,  Save  me,  I  perish !  And  with  the  brief, 
•  urgent  eamestr.ess  of  one  who  seeing  his  danger 
knows  that  there  is  no  time,  and  betieving  in  Goli^t 


great  mercy,  feels  that  there  is  no  need  for  long 
prayers,  the  publican,  like  a  man  who  iu  falling 
over  a  crag  catches  the  arm  of  a  friendly  tree^ 
throws  his  whole  soul  into  this  cry,  these  few, 
blessed,  accepted  words,  **  God  be  merciful  to  om^ 
a  sinner  1 "  — GtUkrie* 

(38^8.)  Prayer  pulls  the  rope  below  and  the 
great  bell  rings  above  in  the  ears  of  God.  Some 
scarcely  stir  the  bell,  fur  they  pray  so  languidly  ; 
others  give  but  an  occasional  pluck  at  the  rupe ; 
but  he  who  wins  with  heaven  is  the  man  who  grasps 
the  rope  boldly  and  pulls  continuously,  with  ail  his 
might.  --^^rgBMm 

U.  n  la  penerertac. 

(3839.)  I  saw  the  other  day  a  man  attempting  to 
split  a  rock  with  a  sledge-hammer.  Down  came 
tne  sledge  upon  the  stone  as  if  it  would  crush  it, 
but  it  merely  rebounded,  leaving  the  rock  as  sound 
as  before.  Again  the  ponderous  hammer  was 
swung,  and  again  it  came  down,  but  with  the  same 
result.  Nothing  was  accomplished.  The  rock  was 
siill  without  a  crack.  I  might  have  asked  (as  so 
many  are  disposed  to  ask  concerning  prayer)  what 
good  could  result  from  such  a  waste  of  time  and 
strength.  But  that  man  had  faith.  He  believed 
in  the  power  of  that  sledge.  He  believed  that 
repeated  blows  had  a  tendency  to  fiplit  that  rock. 
And  so  he  kept  at  it.  Blow  after  blow  came  down 
all  apparently  in  vain.  But  still  he  kept  on  without 
a  thought  of  discouragemenL  He  believed  that  a 
vigorously  swung  Mileage  "  has  great  power.**  And 
at  last  came  one  more  blow  and  the  work  was 
done. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  use  prayer. 
God  has  told  us  that  "  the  earnest  prayer  of  the 
righteous  man  has  great  power."  We  ought  to 
believe  it,  just  as  that  man  believed  that  his  sleiige 
had  power.  And  believing  it,  we  ought  to  use 
prayer  for  the  attainment  of  spiritual  results  with 
just  such  confidence  of  success  as  that  man  used  his 
sledge.  We  may  nut  secure  our  answer  at  once. 
That  rock  was  not  split  at  the  first  blow  or  the 
second.  But  that  man  believed  that  if  he  continued 
his  blows,  he  was  more  likely  to  succeed  every 
blow  he  struck.  So  we  are  to  believe  that  theie  is 
a  spiritual  power  in  piayer,  just  as  there  was  * 
physical  power  in  that  sledge.  And  that  the  more 
per>everingly  and  earnest^  we  use  it,  the  more 
certain  are  we  to  accomplish  something  by  it. 

XV,  pkS' REQUISITES  TO  ACCEPTABLE 
PRAYER, 

1.  Medltatioa. 

(3840.)  Before  the  tradesman  goes  to  the  fair, 
he  looks  over  his  shop,  that  he  may  know  whnt 
commodity  he  most  lacks.  Thou  goest  to  this  duty 
to  furnish  thyself  with  the  graces  and  mercies  thou 
needest ;  is  it  not  necessary,  then,  to  see  what  thy 
present  store  is?  what  thy  personal  and  what  thy 
relational  needs  are  ?  not  forgetting  the  public,  in 
whose  peace  and  happiness  thou  an  so  much  con- 
cerned ;  for  if  this  snip  sink,  thou  canst  not  be  safe 
in  thy  private  cabin.  To  leave  all  these  to  occur 
and  overtake  thee,  without  charging  thy  thoughts 
with  them  by  previous  meditation,  is  too  high  a 
presumption  lor  a  sober  Christian  to  take  up. 

— Curnailt  i6i7>i679. 

(384.x.)  Meditation  before  prayer  nuuuref  oar 
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conoeptioDk  and  quiclcent  our  desiret.  Our  heart 
Is  like  a  watch  that  is  soon  run  down,  and  needs 
constant  winding  up.  It  is  an  instrument  that  is 
easily  put  out  of  tune.  And  meditation  is  like  the 
tuning  of  an  instrument,  and  setting  it  for  the 
hanncjny  of  prajer.  What  is  the  reason  that  in 
prayer  there  is  such  an  easy  discurrency  in  our 
thoughts — that  our  thoughts  are  like  dust  in  the 
wind,  carried  to  and  fro ;  but  only  for  want  of 
meditation  ?  What  is  the  reason  that  our  desires, 
like  an  arrow  shot,  from  a  weak  bow,  do  not  reach 
the  mark,  but  only  this,  we  do  not  meditate  before 
prayer?  He  that  would  but  consider,  before  he 
comes  to  pray  to  the  pure  majesty  of  God,  the  thing 
that  he  b  to  pray  for,  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  life  of 
glory,  how  would  this  cause  his  prayers  to  ascend 
like  incense  towards  God  I  The  great  reason  why 
our  prayers  are  ineffectual  is,  because  we  do  not 
meditate  before  them.  David  expresseth  prayer  by 
mediution  :  "  Civt  ear  to  my  words^  O  llard;  con^ 
iuUr  my  mtdUatUn, "        —  Cumall^  1 6 1 7-1 679. 

(3843.)  The  Spirit  measures  out  His  assistance 
to  men  in  tlie  use  of  the  means  proper  for  the 
effecting  of  any  work,  but  suspends  and  denies  that 
assistjmce  where  the  use  of  those  means  is  neglected  ; 
for  He  co-operaies  with  men  according  to  the 
established  courses  of  working  pniper  10  their 
natures :  and  no  man  prays  and  preaches  more  by 
the  Spirit  than  he  that  bestows  time  and  studv  in 
the  orderly  disposing  of  what  he  is  to  say,  and  so 
employs  and  exerts  those  facultiea  of  mind  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  endowed  him  with,  for  the  better  and 
more  exact  management  of  those  holy  services  that 
he  stands  engage<l  in.  Were  a  man  to  petition  his 
prince,  or  to  plead  at  the  bar  for  his  life,  I  believe 
none  could  persuade  him  to  venture  the  issue  of  so 
great  an  action  upon  his  extempore  gift.  But 
admit  that  a  m.in  be  never  so  well  furnislied  with 
an  ability  of  speaking  suddenly  and  without  pre- 
meditation, yet,  certainly  premeditation  and  care 
would  improve  and  heighten  that  ability,  and  give 
it  a  greater  force  and  lustre  in  all  performances. 
And  if  so,  we  are  to  remember  that  God  calls  for 
our  best  and  our  utmost ;  we  are  to  bring  the  fairest 
and  the  choicest  of  our  flock  for  an  offering,  and 
Dut  to  sacrifice  a  lame,  unconcocted,  wandering 
discourse  to  God,  when  our  time  and  our  parts  are 
able  to  furnish  us  with  one  much  more  accurate  and 
exact.  When  a  Roman  gentleman  invited  Augustus 
Caesar  to  supper,  and  provided  him  but  a  mean 
enteruinment,  Caesar  very  properly  took  him  up 
with  an,  **  Friend,  pray  how  come  you  and  I  to  be 
so  familiar?"  Great  persons  think  themselves 
entertained  with  respect  when  the^  are  entertained 
with  splendour ;  and  they  think  wisely  and  rightly. 
In  like  manner,  God  will  reject  such  sons  ol  pre- 
sumption and  impertinence  with  di:idain ;  and 
tliough  they  took  no  time  for  the  making  of  their 
prayers,  yet  He  will  take  time  enough  before  He 
will  grant  them.  — ^m«/A,  1633-1716. 

(3843.)  To  make  prayer  of  any  value,  there 
should  be  definite  objects  for  which  to  plead.  We 
often  ramble  in  our  prayers  after  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  and  we  get  nothing,  because  in  each  we  do 
Dot  really  desire  anything.  We  chatter  about  manv 
subjects,  but  the  soul  does  not  concentrate  itself 
«pon  any  object  Do  you  not  sometimes  fall  on 
your  knees  without  thinking  beforehand  what  you 
mean  to  ask  God  for?  you  do,  as  a  matter  of 


habit,  without  any  motion  of  your  heftrt  Yon  ar« 
like  a  man  who  would  go  to  a  shop  and  not  know 
what  articles  he  would  procure.  He  may,  perhaps, 
make  a  happy  purchase  when  he  is  there,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  adopt.  And  so 
the  Christian  in  prayer  may  afterwards  attain  to  a 
real  desire,  and  get  his  end  ;  but  how  much  better 
would  he  speed  if,  having  prepared  his  soul  by 
consideration  and  self-examination,  he  came  to  God 
for  an  object  at  which  he  was  about  to  aim  with  % 
real  reauest  Did  we  ask  an  audience  at  Her 
Majesty^s  court,  we  should  not  lie  expected  to  go 
into  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  then  to  think  of 
some  petition  aAer  we  came  there.  Even  so  with 
the  child  of  God.  He  would  be  able  to  answer  the 
p[reat  question:  "What  is  thy  petition,  and  what 
IS  thy  request,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee?" 
Imagine  an  archer  shooting  with  his  bow,  and  not 
knowing  where  the  mark  is  t  would  he  be  likely  to 
have  success?  Conceive  a  ship,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  putting  to  sea  without  the  captain  having 
any  idea  of  what  he  was  looking  for  t  would  yoa 
expect  that  he  would  come  back  heavily  laden 
either  with  the  discoveries  of  science  or  with  trea* 
sures  of  gold  ?  In  everything  else  you  have  a  plan. 
You  do  not  go  to  work  without  knowing  that  there 
is  something  that  you  designed  to  make  ;  how  is  it 
that  vou  go  to  God  without  knowing  what  blessing 
you  design  to  have.  — iipurgeon* 

1.  FUniUulty  with  tlM  promlMi. 

(3S44.)  Furnish  thyself  with  arguments  from  the 
promises  to  enforce  thy  prayers,  and  make  them 
prevalent  with  God.  The  promises  are  the  ground 
of  faith,  and  faith,  when  strengthened,  will  make 
thee  fervent,  and  such  fervency  ever  speeds  and 
returns  with  victory  out  of  the  field  of  prayer. 
"The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  mm 
availeth  much."  Words  in  prayer  are  but  as 
powder,  the  promise  is  the  bullet  that  doth  the 
execution,  faith  the  grace  that  chargeth  the  soul 
with  it,  and  fervency  that  gives  fire  and  dischargeth 
it  into  God's  bosom  with  such  a  force,  that  the 
Almighty  cannot  deny  its  entrance,  because,  indeed* 
He  will  not  Now,  as  he  is  an  imprudent  soldier 
that  leaves  his  bullets  to  be  cast,  or  fitted  to  the 
bore  of  his  pieces,  till  he  comes  into  the  field ;  so 
he  is  an  unwise  Christian  that  doth  not  provide  and 
sort  promises  suitable  to  his  condition  and  request, 
before  he  engageth  in  so  solemn  a  service.  Daniel 
first  searched  out  the  promise,  what  God  had 
engaged  iiimself  to  do  for  His  people,  as  also 
when  the  date  of  this  promise  expired  ;  and  when* 
by  medita'tion  and  study  upon  it  he  had  raised  hb 
heart  to  a  firm  belief  thereof,  then  he  sets  upon 
God  with  a  holy  violence  in  prayer,  and  presseth 
Him  close,  not  only  as  a  merciful  God,  but  righteous 
also,  to  remember  them  now  the  bond  of  His 
promise  was  coming  out,  "O  Lord,  according  to 
all  I'hy  righteousness,  I  beseech  Thee,  let  Thine 
anger  and  Thv  fury  be  turned  away  from  Thy  city 
Jerusalem,"  &c  (Dan.  ix.  16).  The  mightier 
any  is  in  the  Word,  the  more  mighty  he  will  be  vk 
prayer.  — Cumall^  161 7-1 679. 

(3845.)  The  scope  and  spirit  of  our  prayers  should 
be  limited  by  the  promises  of  God.  I'his  is  to 
make  prayer  a  matter  of  serious  premeditation. 
And,  to  keep  it  progressive  with  an  understanding 
of  tlie  Scriptures,  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  01 
God  must  precede  it ;  and  without  that  knowledge 
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It  It  an  empty  form,  or  rather  a  sinful  liberty  taken 
with  the  ear  of  God.  As  if  you  would  go  to  a 
)udge  and  ask  him  to  favour  your  case,  or  to  a 
friend  and  ask  him  to  do  you  a  wrong ;  or  it  is  as 
if,  having  received  intelligence  from  a  distant  cor- 
respondent, you  should  presume  to  write  back  to 
him  upon  the  subject  without  being  at  the  pains  to 
peruse  what  he  had  said.  It  is  most  lamentable  to 
near  very  ofien  how  this  necessary  rule  of  prayer 
Is  broken  through,  and  with  what  rude,  unprepared 
language  the  ear  of  God  is  vexed. 

^Jrving,  179J-1834. 
8.  Penltenot. 

(3846.)  Take  heed  of  carrying  purposes  of  going 
on  in  sin  with  thee  to  the  throne  of  grace;  this 
were  a  horrible  wickedness  indeed.  As  if  a  traitor 
should  put  on  the  livery  which  the  prince's  servants 
wear,  for  no  other  end  but  to  gain  more  easy 
access  to  his  person  that  he  might  stab  him  with  a 
dagger  he  hath  under  that  cloak.  Is  it  not  enough 
tottin,  but  wouldst  thou  make  God  accessary  to 
His  own  dishonour  also? 

— Gumail^  161 7-1679. 

C  Divine  aailftuioe. 

(3847O  There  must  be  life  In  the  soul  before 
there  can  be  life  in  the  duty.  All  the  rugs  in  the 
upholsterer's  shop  will  not  fetch  a  dead  man  to 
warmth,  nor  any  arguments,  though  taken  from 
the  most  moving  topics  in  the  Scripture,  will  make 
thee  pray  fervently  while  thy  soul  lies  in  a  dead 
state.  Go  first  to  Christ  that  thou  mayest  have  life, 
and  having  life,  then  there  is  hope  to  chafe  thee 
into  some  heat.  ^G/zrwa/^  1617-1679. 

(3848. )  Implore  the  help  of  God's  Spirit  to  fix  our 
minds,  and  make  them  intent  and  serious  in  prayer. 
The  ship  without  a  pilot  rather  floats  than  sails ; 
that  our  thoughts  do  not  float  up  and  down  in 
prayer,  we  need  the  Blessed  Spirit  to  be  our  pilot  to 
steer  us  :  only  God's  Spirit  can  bound  the  thoughts. 
A  shaking  hand  may  as  well  write  a  line  stei^ily, 
as  we  can  keep  our  hearts  fixed  in  prayer  without 
the  Spirit  of  God.  -^Watson^  1696. 

(3^90  As  the  sails  of  a  ship  carry  it  into  the 
harbour,  so  prayer  carries  us  to  the  throne  and 
bosom  of  God.  But  as  the  sails  cannot  of  them- 
selves speed  the  progress  of  a  vessel  unless  filled 
with  a  favourable  breeze,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
breathe  upon  our  hearts,  or  our  prayers  will  be 
motionless  and  lifeless.      — Toplady^  1 740-1 778. 

XVL    PROPER  SSQUENCMS  TO  PRAYER, 

•L  Effort. 

(3850.)  Be  vigoroixs  in  the  use  of  all  appointed 
means  to  mortify  the  lust  thou  prayest  against. 
Resolutions  in  the  time  of  prayer  are  good,  when 
backed  with  strenuous  endeavours,  else  but  a  blind 
for  a  false  heart  to  cover  itself  with.  Samson  did 
not  only  pray  he  might  be  avenged  on  his  enemies, 
but  set  his  hands  to  the  pillars  of  the  house. 

— Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(3851.)  The  Christian's  prayer  may  miscarry, 
when  with  his  prayer  he  joins  not  a  diligent  use  of 
the  means.  We  must  not  think  to  lie  upon  God, 
as  some  lazy  people  do  on  their  rich  kindred ;  to 
be  always  bec^ng  of  Him,  but  not  put  forth  our 
hand  to  worlc  in  the  use  of  means.  God  hath 
appointed  prayer  as  a  help  to  our  diligence,  not  as 


a  cloak  for  oar  sloth.    Idle  beggars  are  weloome 
neither  to  God's  door  nor  man's. 

^GurnaU^  l6i7-id79u 

(385a.)  We  must  join  our  endeavour  in  the  use 
of  all  means  with  our  prayei%  whether  they  be 
put  up  for  spiritual  or  temporal  blessings.  *  Lacy 
b^gars  are  not  to  be  relieved  at  our  door.  "  This 
we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat."  And  certainly  God  will 
not  bid  them  welcome  to  His  door,  whom  He  would 
have  us  deny  at  ours.  We  must  pray  with  our 
hand  at  the  pump,  or  the  ship  will  sink  in  sight 
of  our  prayers.  Is  it  temporal  subsistence  thou 
prayest  for?  pray  and  work,  or  pray  and  starve. 
Dost  thou  think  to  set  God  at  work,  while  thou 
sittest  with  thy  hand  in  thy  bosom  ? 

— Guruall^  1617-1679. 

(3853.)  Let  no  man  think  that  he  has  prayed  hearti- 
ly against  sin,  who  does  not  use  his  utmost  diligeiice 
to  undermine  and  weaken  his  inclination  to  that  sin. 
To  water  an  ill  plant  every  day,  and  to  pray  against 
the  power  of  it,  would  be  preposterous.  St.  Faul» 
we  know,  complained  of  *'a  body  of  death,"  and 
of  "a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  he  prayed  heartily 
against  iL  But  was  that  all ?  No,  he  also  "kept 
under  his  body,  and  brought  it  into  subjection,** 
being  well  assured,  that  unless  the  soul  keeps  under 
the  body,  the  body  will  quickly  get  above  the  souL 
If  you  would  destroy  a  well  intrenched  enemy,  cut 
off  his  provisions ;  and  if  you  starve  him  in  his 
strongholds,  you  conquer  him  as  effectually  as  if 
you  l^at  him  in  the  field.     • — South,  1633-1 7  i6i 

(3854.)  In  securing  answers  to  our  requests,  we 
must  co-operate  with  the  Lord.  Some  people  ask 
Him  to  do  their  work.  "  Father,"  said  a  little 
boy,  after  he  had  heard  him  pi  ay  fervently  for  thd 
poor  at  family  worship — **  Father,  I  wish  I  had  your 
corn-crib."  **  Why,  my  son?"  **  Because  then  I 
would  answer  your  prayer."  I  have  heard  profes- 
sing Christians  pray  for  the  conversion  of  their 
children,  while  they  were  taking  them  night  after 
night  into  scenes  of  frolic  and  dissipation.  We 
may  make  fools  of  ourselves  but  the  Almighty  will 
never  let  us  make  a  fool  of  Him.  God  is  not 
mocked ;  whatsoever  we  sow  we  shall  also  reap. 
Neithir  does  God  ever  mock  us,  — Cuyler, 

%,  Stff-grainlnatlon. 

(3855.)  Do  not  only  observe  thy  thoughts  is 
duty,  but  call  them  to  a  review  after  duty.  Many 
go  from  prayer  too  much  like  boys  from  school, 
that  think  no  more  of  their  lesson  till  they  return 
again — cleave  p^raying,  and  all  thoughts  how  they 
have  behaved  themselves  in  prayer  together :  for 
shame  do  not  thus.  — Gumaii^  1617-1679. 

S.  Watcbftilnesi. 

(3S56.)  He  that  prays  and  watcheth  not,  is  like 
him  that  sows  a  field  with  precious  seed,  but  leaves 
the  gate  open  for  hogs  to  come  and  root  it  up ;  or 
him  that  takes  great  pains  to  eet  money,  but  no 
care  to  lay  it  up  safely  when  he  hath  1l 

— Gunusil,  1617-1679. 

(3S57O  ^^cn  a  man  prays  against  any  sin  or 
temptation,  and  yet  ventures  upon  those  occasions 
which  usually  induce  men  to  it,  he  must  not  expect   / 
to  find  any  success  in  his  prayers.     For  woukl  so) 
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■uin  in  hit  witi,  who  dreaded  a  catching  distemper, 
convene  freely  with  such  as  had  it  ?  that  is,  would 
he  fly  from  the  disease,  and  yet  nin  into  the 
infection?  In  like  manner,  do  not  occasions  of 
sin  generally  end  in  the  commission  of  sin  ?  And 
if  they  generally  end  in  it,  must  they  not  naturally 
tend  to  it?  And  If  so^  can  men  tnink  that  God 
ever  designed  prayer  as  an  engine  to  counterwork 
or  control  nature,  to  reverse  its  laws,  and  alter  the 
course  of  the  universe,  by  suspending  the  natural 
efficiency  of  things,  in  compliance  with  some  men's 
senseless  and  irrationsd  petitions? 

None  trifle  with  God  and  make  a  sport  of  sin  so 
much  as  those  whose  way  of  living  interferes  with 
their  prayers ;  who  pray  for  such  or  such  a  virtue, 
and  then  put  themselves  under  circumstances  which 
render  the  practice  of  it  next  to  impossible :  who 
pray  perhaps  for  the  grace  of  sobriety,  and  then 
wait  daily  for  an  answer  to  that  prayer  at  a  merry- 
meeting  or  the  tavern.  But  the  spirit  of  prayer  is 
a  spirit  of  prudence,  a  spirit  of  caution  and  conduct, 
ana  never  pursues  the  thing  it  pra^s  for  in  a  way 
contnuy  to  the  nataie  of  the  thing  itself. 

^-Sauik^  1633-1716. 

XVIL  HrKDMANCks  TO  PMAYSM. 

X.  Xndnlgvnoe  In  ilii. 

(3858.)  A  man  that  it  wounded  may  call  vpon 
the  surgeon  to  have  some  ease  of  his  pain,  but  if  he 
will  not  endure  to  have  the  splinter  or  the  arrow- 
head pulled  out  that  sticketh  fast  in  the  flesh  and 
causeth  the  grief,  he  mav  cir  long  enough,  but  all 
in  vain ;  and  if  people  should  prav  to  God  to  stay 
the  fury  of  the  burning,  when  a  house  b  on  fire, 
and  themselves  in  the  meantiine  pour  on  oil  or 
throw  on  fuel,  there  will  be  but  small  hope  of 
quenching  the  same.  So  there  can  be  no  comfort* 
able  return  of  our  prayers  unto  God  till  sin  be 
removed  ;  it  is  but  folly  to  seek  unto  God  by  prayer 
till  the  partition  wall  of  sin  that  is  betwixt  us  and 
Him  be  broken  down.  It  is  sin  that  crosseth  and 
hindereth  the  effect  and  fruit  of  prayer :  like  those 
heathens  of  whom  the  cynic  made  this  observation, 
that  they  prayed  indeed  to  their  gods  for  health, 
but  at  the  very  same  time,  when  they  prayed,  they 
used  such  excess  as  could  not  but  greatly  impair 
their  health,  and  so  wilfully  deprived  themselves  of 
that  they  prayed  for.  — Spemer^  1658. 

X  CKiflt  on  tb«  oonieluioic 

(3^590  ^ttii^  on  the  conscience  it  one  grmt 
hindrance  to  prayer.  When  sin  is  recent— when, 
like  Adam  skulking  among  the  trees,  the  bitter 
sweet  of  the  forbidden  fruit  is  still  present  to  his 
taste,  and  his  newly-opened  eyes  are^aghast  at  his 
own  deformity — it  is  not  natural  for  the  self-con- 
demned transgressor  to  draw  near  to  God.  And  it 
Is  not  till  the  Spirit  of  God  direas  his  view  to  the 
nnnoticed  sacrince,  and  encourages  him  to  put  on 
the  robe  of  God's  providing,  that  the  abashed  and 
trembling  criminal  can  venture  back  into  God's 
pioeuce.  *        ^Hamiltcn,  18 14-1867. 

t,  XMflUMfaqfiplzitoalpvrotptlon. 

(386a)  When  a  man  of  taste  or  science  climbs  a 
mountain  on  a  bright,  transparent  day,  he  rejoices 
In  its  eoodl^  prospect  or  curious  spoils;  but  his 
dog  feels  no  interest  in  them.  He  sees  the  philo- 
aopher  peering  through  his  telescope,  or  exploring 
lor  the  little  plants  t£u  grow  near  the  smnmiti  or 


splintering  the  rocks  and  putting  fragments  in  th« 
bieig ;  but  it  never  occurs  to  the  spaniel  so  much .  as 
to  marvel  what  his  master  is  finding  there.  He 
sits  yawning  and  panting  on  a  sunny  knoll,  or  snaps 
at  the  mountain-Dee  as  it  comes  sailine  past  him» 
or  chases  the  conies  back  into  their  holes,  and 
scampers  down,  with  noisy  glee,  as  soon  as  the 
hungry  sojourn  is  ended.  The  disparity  between 
the  philosopher  and  his  irrational  friend  is  hardly 
greater  than  it  is  between  the  believer  and  the 
worldling  when  you  bring  them  together  into  the- 
domain  of  faith.  "The  natural  man  perceiveth. 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; "  and  on  the 
Pisgah  of  the  same  revelation,  whence  the  believer 
describes  a  goodly  land,  and  where  he  ,is  making, 
the  most  interesting  discoveries,  the  other  sees 
nothing  to  arreit  his  attention.  The  Word  of  God 
and  its  promises,  the  throne  of  grace  and  its  privi- 
leges, the  things  of  faith  in  all  their  varieties,  have 
no  existence  to  worldly  men ;  and  when  constrained- 
to  bear  others  company  in  outward  ordinances, 
they  are  thankful  when  the  prayer  concluded,  or 
the  sanctuary  closing,  sends  them  back  to  the  world 
again.  But  just  as  the  same  lover  of  nature  might 
ascend  his  favourite  eminence  on  a  subsequent  day, 
and  find  all  his  godly  prospects  intercepted  by  a 
baffling  mist,  so  dense  that,  except  a  pebble  here- 
and  there,  he  can  alight  on  none  of  its  rare  produc* 
tions,  and  without  any  opening  vista  by  which  ha 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  regions  around ;  so- 
the  believer  may  ascend  the  hill  of  God — ^he  may 
open  his  Bible  or  enter  his  closet — and  find,  alas  I 
that  it  is  a  foggy  day,  the  beauteous  panorama  blotted 
out,  and  himself  left  to  grope  chilling  in  the  cold 
and  perplexing  gloom.  But  like  a  gale  of  summer 
wind,  upspringing  and  lifting  all  the  fog  from  the 
mountain-top,  the  breath  of  the  Omnipotent  Spirit 
can  scatter  every  cloud,  and  leave  the  soul  on  ti 

Einnade  of  widest  survey,  rejoicing  in  the  purest 
ght  of  God.  —Hamilitm^  1814-1867. 

C  lliordtiuit#  OftTM  n&d  ft1ftM'tlff"*t 

(5861.)  As  the  sea  that  the  wind  hath  lain  sort- 
npon  is  yet  tossed  and  troubled  after  the  wind  is 
laid  and  the  tempest  gone :  even  so  a  man's  mind, 
lately  come  out  of  the  busitiess  and  cares  of  the 
world,  still  casteth  and  studieth  the  same  things, 
and  panteth  after  them,  and  cannot  after  this  come 
straight  to  itself,  and  to  meditate  on  and  exercise 
in  spiritual  matters.  — Cmtfdray^  1609. 

(3868.)  Oh,  'tis  hard  to  converM  with  the  world 
all  da^,  and  shake  it  off  at  night,  so  as  to  be  free 
to  enioy  privacy  with  God.  The  world  does  ht 
the  Christian,  as  the  little  child  by  the  mother ;  if 
it  cannot  keep  the  mother  from  going  out,  then  It 
will  cry  after  her  to  fo  with  her  4  if  the  world  can* 
not  keep  us  from  going  to  religious  duties,  then  it 
will  cry  to  be  uken  along  with  us,  and  much  ado 
to  part  it  and  the  affections. 

— (rSMmdSr,  161 7-1679. 

(3863.)  The  smoke  and  sparks  that  rise  from  a 
furnace  are  carried  that  way  where  the  wind  lies  | 
to  if  thy  heart  be  to  the  world  thou  canst  not 
prevent  thy  thoughts  and  meditations  from  driving 
thither.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  prayer 
ascend  like  a  pillar  of  incense  from  the  altar,  when 
there  is  a  holy  calmness  on  thy  spirit,  and  bois- 
terous winds  of  inordinate  cares  aiM  affections  to 
I  the  world  are  Uud.  .    ^Haiitr. 
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(0864.)  Many  tud  intmden  tetae  me  nott  at 
focn  ieasons  as  I  most  desire  to  be  freed  from  them  ; 
tbcj  follow  me  into  the  pulpit,  and  meet  me  at  the 
Lord's  table.  I  hope  I  do  not  luve  them,  or  wish 
to  lodge  them  t  Often  in  my  prayers  some  idle 
fancy  bozzes  about  me,  and  makes  me  forget  where 
I  am,  and  what  I  am  doing.  I  compare  myself  to 
A  man  upon  his  knees  before  the  king,  pleading  for 
his  life,  or  returning  thanks  for  some  great  favour  ; 
in  the  midst  of  his  speech  he  sees  a  butterfly  ;  he 
Immediately  breaks  oa,  leaves  his  speech  unfinished, 
and  runs  away  to  catch  the  butterfly.  Such  a  man 
would  be  thought  mad  ;  and  my  vile  thoughts  prove 
that  I  am  not  free  from  spiritual  insanity. 

— Atwiofit  1 725-1807. 

(3865.)  When  I  first  amused  myself  with  going 
«at  to  sea,  when  the  winds  arose  and  the  waves 
became  a  litile  rough,  I  found  a  difficulty  to  keep 
my  legs  on  the  deck,  but  1  tumbled  and  tossed 
about  Tike  a  porpoise  on  the  water :  at  last  I  caught 
hold  of  a  rope  that  was  floating  about,  and  then 
I  was  enabled  to  stand  upright.  So  when  in 
prayer  a  multitude  of  troublous  thoughts  invade 
your  peace,  or  when  the  winds  and  waves  of  temptn- 
tions  arise,  look  out  for  the  rope,  lay  hold  of 
it,  and  stay  yourself  on  the  futhfiuness  of  God  in 
His  covenant  with  His  people  and  in  His  promises. 
Hold  £ui  by  that  rope,  and  you  shall  stand. 

— JVewton,  1725-1807. 

XVIIl.  IS  TV  BE  CONTINUALLY  MAIN* 
TAIN  ED. 

1.  Erta  wtiaa  a  dtrottoiua  iplrit  li  laddnc. 

(3866.)  If  your  hearts  be  cold,  prayer  is  a  more 
likely  means  to  warm  them  than  the  omission  of 
iL  To  ask  whether  you  may  pray  while  your 
•hearts  are  cold  and  backward,  is  to  ask  whether 
you  may  labour  or  come  to  the  fire  before  you  are 
warm.  God's  Spirit  is  more  likely  to  help  you  in 
4aty  than  in  the  neglect  of  it. 

^-Baxter^  1615-1691. 

1.  Beeaut  eonltasal  imjer  ka^pa  va  in  tlis 
lam  of  CM. 

(3867.)  It  is  frequency  of  devotion  also  which 
mainiaineth  that  friendship  with  God,  which  is  the 
soul  of  piety.  As  familiar  conversation  (wherein 
men  do  express  their  minds  and  afiiections  mutually) 
breedeth  acquaintance,  and  cherishetb  good-will  of 
men  to  one  another  ;  but  long  forbearance  thereof 
dissolveth  or  slackeneth  the  bonds  of  amity,  break- 
ing their  intimacy,  and  cooling  their  kindness;  so 
is  It  in  resi>ect  to  God  ;  it  is  frequent  converse  with 
Him  which  begetteih  a  particular  acquaintance 
with  Him,  a  mindful  regard  of  Him,  a  hearty  liking 
to  Him,  a  delightful  taste  of  His  goodness,  and 
consequently  a  sincere  and  solid  good-will  toward 
Him ;  but  intermission  thereof  prmiuceth  estrange- 
ment or  enmity  toward  Him.  If  we  seldom  come 
at  God,  we  shall  little  kimw  Him,  not  much  care 
for  Him,  scarce  remember  Him,  rest  insensible  of 
His  love  and  regardless  of  His  favour  \  a  coldness, 
a  shvness,  a  distaste,  an  antipathy  toward  Him 
will  by  degrees  creep  upon  us.  Abstinence  from  His 
company  and  presence  will  cast  us  into  conversa* 
tions  destructive  or  prejudicial  to  our  friendship 
with  Him ;  wherein  soon  we  shall  contract  famili' 
■my  and  friendship  with  His  enemies  (the  world 


and  the  flesh),  which  are  inconsistent  wfth  lofvf  to 
Him,  which  will  dUpose  as  to  forget  Him,  or  to 
dislike  and  loathe  Him.     — /Xsrrw,  1650-1677. 


a  Bacan—  conttaaal  ymjyar  to  aaoanaiy  ta  oag 

(3868.)  Prayers  are  the  bulwarks  of  piety  and 
good  conscience,  the  which  ought  to  be  placed  so 
as  to  flank  and  relieve  one  another,  together  with 
the  interjacent  spaces  of  our  life ;  that  the  enemy 
{ike  sm  which  doth  » tatily  beset  ue)  may  not  come 
in  between,  or  at  any  time  assault  us,  without  a 
force  sufficiently  near  to  reach  and  repel  him. 

— BarreWf  i650-i677, 

(3^^)  When  you  hare  Eiven  over  the  practioa 
of  stat^  prayer,  you  graduaUv  become  weaker  with- 
out knowing  iL  Samson  did  not  know  he  had  lost 
his  strength  till  the  Philistines  came  upon  him; 
yon  will  think  yourselves  the  men  you  used  to  be^ 
till  suddenly  your  adversary  will  come  furiously 
upon  you,  and  you  will  as  suddenly  £slL 

^Newwum* 

4.  Bieaaaa  It  promotaa  onr  growtli  In  giaoa. 

(387a)  The  Christian  is  compared  to  a  tiea 
(Ps.  L).  And  those  trees  flourish  most  and  bear 
sweetest  fruit  which  stand  most  in  the  sun.  The 
praying  Christian  stands  nigh  to  God,  and  hath 
God  nigh  to  him  in  sdl  that  he  calls  upon  Him  for. 
And  therefore  you  may  expect  his  fruit  to  be  sweet 
and  ripe,  when  another  that  stands  as  it  were  in  the 
shade,  and  at  a  distance  from  God  (through  n^lect 
of,  or  infrequency  in  this  dutv)  will  have  Tittle  fruit 
found  on  his  branches,  ana  that  but  green  and 
sour.  **  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God  :  they 
shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  they  shall  be  fat 
and  flourishing."  — Guntall^  1617-1679. 

(3871.)  In  their  steadfastness  in  prayer  (Acts  ii. 
42),  they  set  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
their  iteps.  Who  does  not  know  that  to  grow  the 
same  fruit  as  others— crops  as  fine  in  quality  and 
abundant  in  quantity, — we  must  apply  the  same 
culture  to  ground  or  tree  ?  I  have  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, two  plants  growing  under  the  glan  of  the 
same  conservatory ;  and  while  the  one  showed  a 
mass  of  flowers  that  dazsled  the  eye  with  their 
beauty,  and  filled  the  whole  house  with  their  per* 
fume,  the  other,  fruitless  and  flowerless,  hung  its 
drooping  leaves^  and  seemed  pining  into  death, 
under  a  deep  decline.  Both  stood  in  the  same 
soil ;  enjoyed  an  equal  temperature ;  and  had  been 
taken  from  one  common  parent  stem.  Whence 
the  difiierence?  The  cause  of  that  was  neither  ob* 
scure  nor  remote — this  had  been  often,  but  that, 
neglected,  had  been  seldom  watered.  Now,  what 
water  is  to  thirsty  plants,  prayer  is  to  the  graces  of 
a  man  or  a  church.  Do  we  admire,  wonder,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  stand  astonished  at  the  love 
which  animated,  and  the  fruitfulnesi  which  dii* 
tinguished,  these  first  Christians  ?  The  riddle  ia 
read,  the  mystery  solved,  in  these  words  :  "Tli^ 
continued  steadfast  in  prayer."  — GiUhrU. 

0.  Thafltneas  and  Importanoa  Of  dally  prayer. 

(3872.)  Do  not  any  day,  upon  any  pretence, 
omit  to  offer  up  thy  morning  and  evening  sacrifices. 
Remember,  so  often  as  thou  nn^lectest  morning 
prayer,  so  often  thou  art  all  tba  uy  naked,  destft* 
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tote  of  thy  spiritual  guard,  and  exposed  to  all  man- 
aer  of  evils  and  enemies,  and  dost  forespeak  thyself 
an  evil  day ;  and  so  often  as  thou  omittest  evening 
prayer  thou  presumest  upon  sleep,  and  rest,  and 
safety,  without  God*s  leave,  and  forespeakest  thy- 
self an  evil  night.  What  did  Thomas  lose  bv  one 
omission!  Jesus  appeared  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  His  disciples,  **  but  Thomas,"  saith  the 
text,  '*  was  not  there."  But  what  is  the  issue  of  this 
omission  ?  Truly,  by  his  neglecting  this  opportunity 
of  confirming  his  faith,  he  falls  into  a  desperate  fit 
of  unbelief.  When  the  apostles  told  him  that  they 
had  seen  the  Lord,  he  presently  answers,  '*  Except 
I  shall  see  in  His  hands  the  pnnt  of  the  nails,  and 
put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nnils,  and  thrust 
my  hand  into  His  nide,  I  will  not  believe."  Ah, 
what  had  become  of  Thomas  if  Infinite  Majesty  had 
not  stooped  to  recover  him  ?    — SwinnocJk,  1673. 

(3873.)  He  that  doseth  his  eyes  at  night  without 

firayer,  lies  down  before  his  bed  is  made.  He  b 
ike  a  foolish  captain  in  a  garrison,  who  betakes 
himself  to  his  rest,  before  he  hath  set  the  walch  for 
the  city's  safeguard.  God  is  His  people's  keeper : 
but  can  he  expect  to  be  kept  by  Him  that  chargeth 
BO'  the  Divine  Providence  with  his  keeping  ?  The 
angels,  at  His  command,  pitch  theur  tents  about 
His  saints'  dwellings.  But  as  the  drum  calls  the 
watch  together,  so  God  looks  that  by  humble 
prayer,  we  shonld  beg  of  Him  their  ministry  and 
attendance  about  ut.         "■^GumaJ/,  1617-1079. 

^'3874.)  It  is  related  of  a  hero  in  Scottish  history, 
that,  when  an  overwhelming  force  was  in  full  pur- 
suit, and  all  his  followers  were  urging  him  to  more 
rapid  flight,  he  coolly  dismounted,  in  order  to  re- 
pair a  flaw  in  his  horse's  harness.  Whilst  busied 
with  the  broken  buckle,  the  distant  cloud  swept 
down  in  nearer  thunder,  but  just  as  the  prancing 
hoofis  and  eager  spears  were  ready  to  dash  down  on 
him,  the  flaw  was  mended,  the  clasp  was  fastened, 
the  steed  was  mounted,  and  like  a  sweeping  falcon, 
he  vanished  from  their  view.  The  broken  buckle 
would  have  left  him  in  the  field  an  inglorious  pri- 
•oner,  the  timely  delay  sent  him  in  safety  to  his 
huzzaing  comrades,  'lliere  is  in  daily  life  the  same 
luckless  precipitancy,  and  the  same  profitable  delay. 
The  man  who,  from  his  prayerless  waking,  bounces 
off  into  the  business  of  the  day,  however  good  his 
talents  and  great  his  diligence,  is  only  galloping  on 
a  steed  hamessed  with  a  bioken  buckle,  and  must 
not  be  astonished  if,  in  his  hottest  haste,  his  most 
hazardous  leap,  he  be  left  inglorious  in  the  dust 

— Namilt4m^  1814-1867. 

(3875.)  It  is  at  Impossible  for  the  soul  to  live 
and  thrive  without  daily  prayer,  as  for  the  body  to 
live  and  thrive  without  daily  food.  Our  graces  are 
like  plants  that  need  daily  watering ;  watches  that 
need  daily  winding  ;  lamps  that  need  daily  filling ; 
bodies  that  need  daily  feeding.  It  is  as  necessary 
for  the  graces  of  the  inner,  as  for  the  strength,  and 
health,  and  life  of  the  outward  man  that  we  should 
wait  on  God  to  say,  "Give  me  day  by  day  my 
daily  bread.**  — Guthru. 

(3876.)  A  good  day  begins  with  God.  A  wise 
merchant  would  no  more  think  of  going  to  business 
without  communion  with  Christ,  than  of  going  to 
the  store  without  coat,  ot  hat,  or  shoes.  I  used  to 
bave  a  very  poor  watch,  and  I  had  to  set  it  every 
lornli^  in  order  that  I  might  make  from  it  a  guess 


abont  the  time  of  day.  Our  souls  are  poor  time* 
pieces,  utterly  disordered ;  and  every  morning  wa 
need  to  set  them  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
Before  we  start  off  to  the  store  we  need  to  pray  for 
patience.  We  will  be  harassed  and  perplexed. 
Men  will  wrong  us,  and  impose  upon  us,  and  cheat 
us ;  and  before  the  day  is  past,  if  you  have  not  laid 
in  a  large  supply  of  patience,  you  will  half  swear 
with  your  lips,  and  perhaps  make  a  whole  swear 
with  your  hearts.  — Talmagt, 


6L  Baeanae  of  tlia 
ad^trsltj  only. 


bagmen  of  M^klnir  Ood  la 


(3877*)  Pray  in  prosperity,  that  thou  mayest 
speed  when  thou  prayest  in  adversity  ;  own  God 
now,  that  He  may  acknowledge  thee  then.  Shall 
that  friend  be  welcome  to  us,  that  never  gives  us  a 
visit,  but  when  he  comes  to  borrow?  This  is  a 
right  beggar's  tricky  but  not  a  friend's  part. 

^GurtutU^  1617-1679. 

(3878.)  The  shark  is  said  to  have  been  the  god 
that  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  in  their  savage  state, 
chiefly  worshipped,  or  sought  to  propitiate.  In 
their  present  semi-civilised,  semi-Christianised  con* 
dition,  it  is  said,  they  pray,  and  sing,  and  moralise^ 
in  fair  weather;  but  when  they  get  into  trouble 
they  call  upon  the  shark-god  of  their  fathers  for 
help  or  deliverance.  ^A,  P,  Kusseil. 

(5879.)  There  are  others  who  pray  only  in  emer^ 
gency ;  who  prav  only  in  circumstances  of  great 
aflliction  or  peril;  who  first  become  prayerful  in 
sickness  or  sorrow ;  who  learn  the  way  of  prayer 
when  under  persecutions;  who,  when  they  find 
that  there  is  no  more  help  to  be  received  from  men, 
fsdl  back  upon  God.  It  »  very  sad  that  men  should 
pray  oifly  on  such  rare  occasions  as  these.  It  is 
very  blessed  that  they  should  be  willing  to  pray 
then ;  that  is  better  than  nothing; ;  but  ah !  now 
poor  is  prayer  where  men  are  driven  to  it  by  the 
whip,  and  where  they  resort  to  it  only  when  they 
feel  the  lash  of  trouble  and  affliction  on  their  back. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  son  that  never  went 
home  to  his  father  except  when  he  was  in  debt,  and 
had  the  sheriff  at  his  heels,  and  wanted  help  ;  and 
that,  the  moment  he  obtained  the  relief  which  he 
sought,  foiEOt  that  father  again,  and  cared  nothing 
for  him  ?  It  is  better  to  go  to  God  in  prayer  when 
troubles  assail  us  than  not  to  go  to  Him  at  all,  yet, 
if  we  only  go  to  Him  then,  our  prayer  comes  far 
short  of  that  which  we  owe^  as  children,  to  our 
Heavenly  Father.  — BtecJur. 

XIX.    ENCOURAGSMSHT    FOR    DESPOND' 

iNG  SUPPLIANTS, 

(3880.)  Suppose  the  dearest  son  of  the  mos( 
loving  father  to  lie  grievously  sick,  and  out  of  the 
extremity  of  anguish  to  cry  out  and  complain  to 
him  that  he  is  so  full  of  pain  in  every  part  that 
he  knows  not  which  way  to  turn  himself,  or  what 
to  do  ;  and  thereupon  entreats  him  by  the  love  he 
bears  him  to  toucn  him  tenderly,  to  lay  him  soffly, 
to  mollify  all  he  may  his  painful  misery,  and  give 
him  ease.  How  ready,  think  you,  would  such  a 
father  be  with  all  tenderness  and  care  to  give  his 
helping  hand  in  such  a  rueful  case  !  But  yet  if  ht 
should  grow  sicker  and  weaker,  so  that  he  could 
not  speak  at  all,  but  only  look  his  father  in  the 
face  with  watery  eyes,  and  moan  himself  unto  him, 
with  sighs  and  groans,  and  other  dumb  expressions 
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of  lib  increued  pain  and  d^ira  <o  ipeak,  would 
toot  thb  strike  yet  deeper  into  the  fainer's  tender 
heart,  pierce  and  melt  with  more  feeling  panp  of 
compassion,  and  make  his  bowels  yearn  within 
him  with  an  addition  of  extraordinary  solicitude  to 
do  him  good?  Even  just  so  will  thy  Heavenly 
Father  be  aflected  and  deal  with  thee,  in  hearing, 
helping,  and  showing  mercy,  when  all  thy  strengUi 
of  prayer  is  gone,  but  only  groans  and  sighs.  Nay, 
with  incomparably  more  afljectionateness :  for,  look 
how  far  God  is  higher  than  man  in  majesty  and 
greatness,  which  is  by  an  infinite  distance  and  dis- 

Eroportion,  to  far  does  He  pass  him  in  tender* 
eartedncta  and  love.  (See  Isa.  ly.  8,  9.) 

^BoUon^  1573-1631. 

(388 1 . )  Haply  thoQ  thalt  never  have  an  ability  with 
a  flow  of  words  to  express  thyself  as  some  others ; 
but  let  not  that  discourage  thee.  God  looks  not  at 
the  pomp  of  words  and  variety  of  expressions,  but 
sincerity  and  devotion  of  the  heart.  The  key  opens 
Bot  the  door  because  gilt,  but  because  fitted  to  the 
wards  of  the  lock:  Let  but  the  matter  of  thy 
prayer  be  according  to  God's  mind,  holy  and 
warraniable,  and  the  temper  of  thy  heart  humble 
and  fervent,  and  no  fear  but  thou  shalt  speed.  Yea, 
let  the  prayer  be  old,  prav  to-day  what  thou  didst 
yesterday,  be  but  sure  to  oring  new  affections  with 
thy  old  prayer,  and  thou  shalt  be  friendly  received 
into  God's  presence,  though  thou  canst  not  on  a 
sadden  put  thy  requests  into  a  new  shape.  God 
will  not  shut  His  child  out  of  doors,  because  be 
comes  not  every  day  in  a  new-fa.«hioned  suit. 

^Gumall,  1617-1679. 

(3882.)  *'  I  fear,"  aaith  the  poor  soul,  **  I  am  an 
hypocrite,  because  I  have  such  a  divided  heart  in 
the  duties  I  pcrfonn.  I  cannot  for  my  life  enjoy  anv 
privacy  with  God  in  duty,  but  some  base  lust  will 
De  crowding  into  my  thoughts  when  I  am  at  prayer, 
bearin?  of  the  Word,  or  meditating ;  now  I  am  lift 
up  with  a  self-applauding  thought,  anon  cast  down 
to  the  earth  with  a  worldly  thought ;  what  with 
one  and  another,  little  respite  have  1  from  such  com- 
pany." 

Anrwer*  Woe  were  It  to  the  best  of  saints,  if  the 
mere  rising  and  stirring  of  such  thoughts  as  these 
(or  worse  than  these)  did  prove  the  heart  unsound. 
Take  heed  thou  concludest  not  thy  state  therefore 
from  the  presence  of  these  in  thee,  but  from  the 
comportment  and  behaviour  of  thy  heart  towards 
them.  Answer,  therefore,  to  these  few  interroga- 
tories, and  possibly  thou  mayest  see  thy  sincerity 
through  the  mist  these  have  raised  in  the  souL 

Fin>t,  what  friendly  welcome  have  such  thoughts 
with  thee,  when  they  present  themselves  to  thee 
ip  duty  ?  Are  these  the  guests  thou  hast  expected, 
and  trimmed  thv  room  for  ?  Didst  go  to  duty  to 
meet  those  friends,  or  do  they  unmannerly  break  in 
upon  thee,  and  forcibly  carry  thee  (as  Christ  fore- 
told of  Peter  in  another  case)  whither  thou  wouldst 
not?  If  so,  why  shouldst  thou  bring  thy  sincerity 
into  dispute  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  the  devil  is  a 
bold  intruder,  and  dares  come  where  he  knows 
there  is  none  will  bid  him  sit  down,  and  that  soul 
alone  he  can  call  his  own  house,  where  he  finds 
rest  ?  (Luke  xii.  24).  Suppose  in  your  family,  as 
you  are  kneeling  down  to  prayer,  a  company  of 
roysters  should  stand  under  your  window,  and  all 
the  while  you  are  praying,  they  would  be  roaring 
■ad  hollowing,  this  could  not  but  much  disturb 


yoo ;  but  would  yon,  from  the  disturbanoe  thty 
make,  fall  to  question  your  sincerity  in  the  duty? 
Truly  'tis  all  one,  whether  the  disturbanoe  be  in 
the  room  or  in  the  bosom,  so  the  soul  likes  the 
one  no  more  than  he  doth  the  other. 

Secondly,  Dost  thou  sit  contented  with  this  com- 
pany, or  use  all  the  means  thou  canst  to  get  rid  of 
them,  as  soon  as  may  be?  Sincerity  cannot  sit 
still  to  see  such  doings  in  the  soul,  but  as  a  faith- 
ful servant,  when  thieves  break  into  his  master's 
house,  though  overpowered  with  their  strength  and 
multitude  that  he  cannot  with  his  own  hands 
thrust  them  out  of  doors,  yet  he  will  send  oat 
secretly  for  help,  and  raise  the  town  upon  them; 
prayer  is  the  sincere  soul's  messenger,  it  posts  to 
heaven  with  full  speed  in  this  case,  counting  itself 
to  be  no  other  than  in  the  belly  of  hell  with  Jonah, 
while  it  is  yoked  with  such  thoughts,  and  as  glad 
when  aid  comes  to  rescue  him  out  of  their  bauds, 
as  Lot  was  when  Abraham  recovered  him  from  the 
kings  that  had  carried  him  away  prisoner. 

— Gumailf  1617-1679^ 


ANSWERS  TO  PRAYER* 
1.  How  nnmaroni  tlMj  art. 

(3883.)  Answered  prayers  cover  the  field  of 
providential  history  as  flowers  cover  Western 
prairies.  — Cuyler, 

1.  BrvTtnMpnjorlieortaliitolMaauworad. 

(3884.)  When  the  season  has  been  cold  and 
backward,  when  rains  fell  and  prices  rose,  and 
farmers  desponded  and  the  poor  despaired,  I  have 
heard  old  people,  whose  hopes,  resting  on  God's 
promise,  did  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  barometer, 
nor  shifting  winds,  say,  We  shall  have  harvest  after 
all ;  and  this  you  can  safely  say  of  the  labours 
and  fruits  of  prayer.  The  answer  may  be  long  in 
coming — ^years  may  elapse  before  the  bread  we  have 
cast  on  tne  waters  comes  back  ;  but  if  the  vision 
tarry,  wait  fur  it  1  Why  not  ?  We  know  that  some 
seeds  spring  as  soon  almost  as  they  are  committed 
to  the  ground ;  but  others  He  buned  for  months ; 
nor,  in  some  cases,  is  it  till  years  elapse  that  they 
(germinate  and  rise,  to  teach  us  that  what  is 
dormant  is  not  dead.  Such  it  may  be  with  our 
prayeis.  Ere  that  immortal  seed  has  sprung,  the 
hand  that  planted  it  may  be  mouldering  in  the  dust 
— the  seal  of  death  on  the  lips  tliat  prayed.  But 
though  you  are  not  spared  to  reap  the  harvest* 
your  prayers  are  not  lost.  They  bide  their  time, 
God's  "set  time."  For  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next,  who  sows  in  tears  shall 
reap  in  joy.  The  God  who  puts  His  people's  tears 
into  His  bottle  will  certainly  never  forget  their 
prayers.  '^Guthrie, 

(3S85.)  I  can  stand  in  the  rooms  of  my  office  in 
New  York,  and  communicate  with  the  men  in  the 
fifth  story.  If  I  want  to  si'>eak  to  the  foreman  of 
the  printing-office,  I  go  and  blow  the  whistle,  and 
talk  through  the  tube.  And  I  know  that  the  mes- 
sage has  got  up  there,  and  that  he  heard  it.  I  do 
not  see  him,  and  he  does  not  answer  me  back  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  having  received  the  message, 
he  will  attend  to  my  wants.  I  say,  for  instance, 
"  Send  me  down  the  proof  of  such  and  such  an 
article,"  and  by  and  by  he  sends.it  down  to  me^ 
So,  it  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  we  speak  to 
God  in   heaven,  as  it  were   through  an  inviaibie 
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medium.  He  does  not  answer  immediately ;  but» 
nevertnelessy  we  know  that  He  is  there,  and  that 
even  if  we  do  not  conceive  of  Him,  He  conceives 
of  us ;  and  we  send  our  thought  or  prayer  up,  and 
let  it  alone,  and  do  not  fret  or  worry  about  it 

(3886.)  Answering  does  not  always  stand  next 
door  to  petition.  Prayers,  however,  are  never  for- 
gotten when  they  go  up  before  the  faithful  One. 
Why,  long  after  we  have  forgotten  them,  God 
remembers  them.  For  prayers  are  seeds,  many  of 
them  ;  and  as  air-plants  root  themselves  up  in  trees, 
and  then  grow  by  reaching  down  toward  the  earth, 
fo  prayers,  methinks,  root  themselves  up  in  heaven, 
ind  then  grow  down  toward  us.  lliey  sometimes 
have  a  long  growth  before  they  reach  us  and 
blossom,  but  they  do  it  sooner  or  later. 

If.  BhonldbedlUffentlylodlndfor. 

(3887.)  To  pray  and  not  watch  what  becomes  of 
our  prayer  is  a  great  folly,  and  no  little  sin ;  like 
children  that  throw  stones  into  a  river,  which  they 
aever  look  to  see  more.  What  is  this  but  to  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain,  and  play  with  an  ordi- 
nance that  is  holy  and  sacred  ?  Yet  thus,  alas,  do 
many  knock  at  God's  door  (as  idle  children  at  ours), 
and  then  run  away  to  the  world  (as  they  to  their 
play)  and  think  no  more  of  their  prayers. 

^Gumall^  16 1 7-1679. 

(3888.)  If,  when  thou  hast  sent  up  thy  prayer, 
thou  canst  cast  off  the  care  and  thoughts  of  the 
business,  as  if  praying  were  only  like  children 
■cribbling  over  pieces  01  paper,  which,  when  they 
have  done,  they  lay  aside  and  think  no  more  of 
them ;  if  thou  canst  take  denials  at  God*s  hands 
for  such  things  as  these,  and  blank  no  more  than  a 
to\d  suitor  doth,  when  he  hears  not  from  her  whom 
he  never  really  loved, — if  it  breaks  not  thy  rest,  im- 
bitters  iL>t  thy  joy,  a  false  heart  set  thee  on  work. 

— Gumall^  16x7-1679. 

(3889.)  When  thou  hast  been  with  God,  expect 
gjoiA  from  God.  "  I  will  direct  my  prayer  to  Thee, 
ind  will  look  up.'*  For  want  of  this,  many  a 
prayer  is  lost.  If  you  do  not  believe,  why  do  you 
pray  ?  And  if  you  believe,  why  do  you  not  expect  ? 
By  praying  you  seem  to  depend  on  God  ;  by  not 
expecting,  you  again  renounce  your  confidence,  and 
ravel  out  your  prayer.  What  is  this,  but  to  take 
His  name  in  vain,  and  to  play  bo-peep  with  God? 
As  if  one  that  knocks  at  your  door  should,  before 
you  can  come  to  open  it  to  him,  go  away,  and  not 
stay  to  be  spoken  with.  Oh  Christians,  stand  to 
▼our  prayer  in  a  holy  expectation  of  what  you  have 
begged,  upon  the  credit  of  the  promise,  and  you 
ouinot  miss  of  the  ruin  of  your  lusts.  ' 

^CurmUl^  1617-1679. 

(3890.)  People  say  "What  a  wonderful  thing  it 
is  that  God  hears  Geoige  Mailer's  prayers  1  '*  But 
is  it  not  a  sad  thing  that  we  should  think  it  wonder- 
ful for  God  to  hear  prayer?  We  are  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  certainly  when  we  think  it  wonderful 
that  God  is  true  I  Much  better  faith  was  that  of  a 
little  boy  in  one  of  the  schools  at  Edinburgh,  who 
had  attended  the  prayer  meetings,  and  at  last  said 
to  his  teacher  who  conducted  the  prayer  meeting, 
*'  Teacher,  I  wish  my  sister  could  be  got  to  read 
tbe  Bible;  she  never  reads  it."  "Why,  Johnny, 
should  your  sister  read  the  Bible?"    "  Because  if 


she  should  once  read  it,  I  am  sure  it  would  do  hef 
good,  and  sh^  would  be  converted  and  be  saved." 
^^  Do  you  think  so,  Johnny?"  "Yes,  I  do,  sir, 
and  I  wish  tlft  next  time  there's  a  prayer  meeting 
you  would  ask  the  people  to  pray  for  my  sister, 
that  she  may  begin  to  read  the  Bible.'*  "Well, 
well,  it  shall  be  done,  John."  So  the  teacher  gave 
out  that  a  little  boy  was  very  anxious  that  prayers 
should  be  offered  that  his  sister  might  b^n  to  read 
the  Bible.  '  John  was  observed  to  get  up  and  go 
out  The  teacher  thought  it  very  unkind  of  the 
boy  to  disturb  the  people  in  a  crowd^  room  and 
go  out  like  that,  and  so  the  next  day  when  the  lad 
came,  he  sai«i,  "John,  I  thought  that  was  very  rude 
of  you  to  get  up  in  the  prayer  meeting  and  go  out. 
You  ought  not  to  have  done  it."  "Oh  1  sir,"  said 
the  boy,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  but  I  thought 
I  should  just  like  to  go  home  and  see  my  sister 
reading  her  BiMe  for  the  first  time,"  That  is  how 
we  ought  to  believe,  and  wait  jvrith  expectation  to 
see  the  answer  to  prayer.  The  girl  was  reading 
the  Bible  when  the  boy  went  home.  God  had 
been  pleased  to  hear  the  prayer ;  and  if  we  could 
but  trust  God  after  that  fashion  we  should  often  see' 
similar  things  accomplished.  — Spurgeon, 

(3891.)  In  a  time  of  great  drought  in  Scotland, 
Dr.  Guthrie  had  in  his  Sabbath  morning  service 
prayed  for  rain.  As  they  went  to  church  in  the 
afternoon,  little  Mary,  his  daughter,  said :  '*  Here 
is  the  umbrella,  papa,'*  "  What  do  we  need  it  for  ?  *? 
he  asked.  "  You  prayed  for  rain  this  morning,  and 
don't  you  expect  God  will  send  it  ?  "  They  carried 
the  umbrella!,  and  when  they  came  home  they  were 
glad  to  take  shelter  under  it  from  the  drendiing 
storm. 

• 

(389a.)  A  poor  widow  had  four  little  children, 
the  eldest  about  eight  years  old.  One  evening,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  her  children  were  hungry,  and 
she  had  no  food  to  give  them.  But  she  Icneeled 
down  to  tell  God  of  their  wants,  and  ask  Him  to 
supply  them.  At  the  close  of  her  prayer,  the 
eldest  said  to  her :  "  Mother,  doesn't  the  Bible  say 
that  God  once  sent  some  ravens  with  bread  to  a 
man  who  was  hungry  ?  Don't  you  think  God  can 
send  us  some  ravens  with  bread  now,  just  as  well 
as  He  did  then  ?  I'm  going  to  open  the  door,  or 
they  can't  get  in."  A  few  ininute»  after,  the  village 
magistrate  passed,  and  glancing  through  the  open 
door  said :  "My  good  Iriend,  how  does  it  happen 
that  jrour  door  is  standing  open  this  cold  winter's 
night?"  "it  is  my  little  boy  who  opened  the 
door  a  moment  ago,  in  order,  as  he  said,  '  that  the 
ravens  might  come  in  and  bring  us  some  bread.' " 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  this  gentleman  wm 
actuailly  dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Ah  I  indeed,"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  Richard  Is 
right  The  raven  is  come,  and  he  is  a  pretty  big 
one,  too.  Come  with  me,  my  little  man,  and  I  wifi 
show  you  where  the  bread  is. 

4.  mould  be  penerailngly  Mniglit. 

(3893)  When  we  pray,  but  receive  no  answer, 
and  putting  our  ear  to  the  door  where  we  have 
been  knocking,  as  if  the  house  were  untenanted, 
we  catch  no  approaching  footstep,  nor  sound,  nor 
sign  of  any  one  being  within,  what  are  wc  to  do? 
To  cease  praying  ?  Cease  praying  I  By  no  means. 
No  more  than  I  would  cease  swimming  for  dear 
life  when  the  cruel  wave  had  plucked  my  hands 
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from  the  rock,  or,  after  my  feet  had  touched  the 
blened  landi,  bore  me  back  again  and  out  to  sea. 
I  am  to  knock  and  listen ;  to  stand  and  wait ;  and, 
Importunate  as  the  widow,  take  no  rest  and  give 
God  none,  till  the  door  is  opened.  Uo  this,  for 
what  His  word  teaches  vou  is  agreeable  to  Hb 
will»  and  if  the  answer  does  not  come  when  you 
are  liYing,  you  shali  get  it  when  you  arc  dead.  In 
prayers,  or  curses,  men  sow  what  afterward  grows 
above  Uieir  graves.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  years 
since  Jesus  prayed,  '*  I  will  that  those  whom  Thou 
bast  given  Me  be  with  Me  where  I  am,"  aiid  that 
prayer  is  answered  in  every  chamber  from  which  a 
dying  saint  takes  his  flight  to  glory.  It  is  eighteen 
hundred  years  since  they  cried,  *'  lib  blood  be  on 
us  and  on  our  children  ;  **  and  God  b  answering 
that  curse  now  in  a  people  scattered,  and  peeled ; 
a  hissing;  a  byword;  and  a  proverb  b  all  the 
earth. 

Let  laith  and  hope  hold  up  the  arms  of  prayer, 
till,  paralysed  by  death,  they  drop  powerless  at 
your  side.  Many  a  pious  parent  has  wrestled  with 
God  for  an  ungodly  son  \  nor  got  his  answer  till  he 
had  left  the  earth  and  been  years  in  heaven.  One 
day  iu  door  is  thrown  open.  He  looks  round  to 
see  who  comes  in— there  b  his  son  I  The  tather 
leaves  his  throne  to  rush  into  his  arms;  they 
embrace ;  and  Jesus,  seeing  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul,  and  rejoicing  over  this  trophy  of  His  cross, 
hears  in  heaven  that  outburst  of  paternal  joy,  "  Mv 
•on  that  was  dead  b  alive  again,  that  was  lost  is 
found."  ^C$ahri4. 

A.  IntobepattoatlywilUdfbf. 

(3^94*)  Yea,  but  we  have  waited  a  kmg  time. 
Well,  but  yet  know  that  you  are  at  the  right  door. 
Suppose  a  man  to  be  knocking  at  a  doorf  and  he 
has  knocked  a  great  while  and  nobody  come«,  he 
begins  to  think  it  b  not  the  right  door,  but  some- 
body tells  him  that  it  is,  and  thereon  he  stays :  so 
we  mav  assure  our  hearts  thus  much,  we  are  at  the 
right  door  certainly,  and  let  us  not  think  to  go 
away,  we  shall  find  somebody  within,  God  will 
appear  at  length.  What!  shall  we  lose  all  for 
want  of  waiting  a  little  while  longer? 

— Burroughs^  159^1646. 

6L  lr«  firaqnsntly  diUjred. 

(3^5*)  H^  ^*^^  engaged  to  answer  the  prayers 
of  Hb  people,  and  '*  fulhl  the  desires  of  those  that 
fear  Him."  But  it  proves  a  long  voyage  some- 
time<<  before  the  praying  saint  hath  the  return  of 
hb  adventure.  Tnere  comes  uft  a  long  and  sharp 
winter  between  the  sowing-time  of  prayer,  and  the 
reaping.  He  hears  us  indeed  as  soon  as  we  pray, 
but  we  oft  do  not  hear  of  Him  so  soon.  Prayers 
are  not  long  on  their  journey  to  heaven,  but  long 
a  coming  thence  in  a  full  answer.  Chrbt  at  this 
day  in  heaven  hath  not  a  full  answer  to  some  of 
those  prayers  which  He  put  up  on  earth :  there- 
lure  He  b  said  to  expect  ull  Hb  enemies  be  made 
Hb  footstool  — Ctimaltf  161 7-1679. 

(3^)  Learn  to  distingubh  betwixt  God*s  hear- 
inp^  and  Hb  answering  the  saint's  prayer.  Every 
laithful  prayer  b  heai3,  and  makes  an  acceptable 
report  in  God*s  ear  as  soon  as  it  b  shot  ;  but  God 
doth  not  always  thus  speedily  answer  it.  The 
iiaher  at  the  reading  of^  hb  son*s  letter  (which 
comes  haply  on  some  begging  errand)  likes  the 
motion  his  heart  doseth  with  it,   and  a  grant  b 


there  passed  ;  but  takes  hb  own  time  to  send  hb 
despatch,  and  let  his  son  know  thia  Princes  have 
their  books  of  remembrance,  wherein  they  write 
the  names  of  their  favourites  whom  they  intend  to 
prefer,  hapl^  some  years  before  their  gracious  pur- 
pose opens  Itself  to  them.  Monlecai's  name  stood 
in  Aliasuerus'  book  some  while  before  his  honour 
was  conferred.  Thus  God  records  the  name  of  Hb 
saints  and  their  prayers.  "The  Lord  hearkened 
and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
written  before  Him,  of  them  that  feared  the  Lord 
and  thought  upon  1  lis  name."  But  they  hear  not  of 
God  in  Hb  providential  answer  haply  a  long  time 
after.  Abraham  prays  for  a  child,  and  b  beard, 
but  how  many  yean  interpose  before  he  hath  him 
in  hb  arms  ?  — Gumall,  161 7- 1679. 

7.  Why  Ctod  aomettaiM  daUyi  to  anaww  prayar. 
(5897.)  When  God  b  slow  in  giving  He  only 

sets  off  Hb  own  gifts  to  advantage.  He  does  not 
withhold  them.  Blessings  long  desired  are  sweeter 
when  they  come  ;  if  soon  given,  they  lose  much  of 
their  value.  God  reserves  for  you  that  which  He 
b  slow  to  give  you,  that  you  may  leam  to  enter- 
tain a  supreme  desire  and  longing  after  it. 

—Atigusiitu^  353-4^ 

(5898.)  Prayers  which  are  not  answered  at  once^ 
nor,  perhaps,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  may 
nevertheless  be  accepted.  Were  He  to  speak, 
Christ's  reply  to  a  mother,  earnest  and  urgent  for  a 
son's  conversion,  might  be  such  as  He  gave  Hb 
own  mother  at  the  marriage  at  Cana,  '*  Woman, 
Mine  hour  is  not  vet  come  !  Now,  God's  people  are 
apt  to  forget  tins  ;  and  that  it  b  with  prayer,  to 
borrow  an  illustration  from  commercial  transactions, 
as  with  a  bill,  which,  though  accepted,  b  often  not 
paid  till  months  or  years  elapse.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  knows  best  what  to  give ;  and  also  how, 
and  where,  and  when  to  give.  Were  its  answer 
always  to  follow  prayer,  as  the  peal  roars  upon  the 
flash,  I  suspect  that  we  would  be  as  ready  in 
spiritual  as  we  are  in  earthly  matters  to  look  only 
to  secondary  causes,  and  forget  God's  hand— coming 
to  look  on  our  prayers  a«  being  the  cause  of  the 
answer,  as  much  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  flash  of  lightning,  without  any  reference  to 
God,  as  the  cause  of  the  peal  of  thunder. 

8.  Wby  lOTaa  prajan  ara  not  aniwared. 

(3899.)  It  is  pure  mercy  that  negatives  a  paiw 
ticular  request.  A  miser  would  pray  very  earnestly  for 
gold,  if  he  believed  prayer  would  gain  it ;  whereas, 
if  Chrbt  had  any  favour  to  him.  He  would  take 
bis  gold  away.  A  child  walks  in  the  garden  in 
spring,  and  sees  cherries  ;  he  knows  they  are  good 
fruit,  and  therefore  asks  for  them.  '*  No,  my  dear," 
says  the  father,  "they  are  not  yet  ripe:  stay  till 
the  season."  —  AVitr/^n,  1 725-1807. 

9.  Racordad  aaswera  t«  prayar. 

(3900.)  A  poor  Christian  woman  in  Buckingham- 
shire— 1  believe  near  Berkhampstead— was  bereaved 
ol  her  husband  aAer  a  long  illness,  and  left  unpro* 
vided  for,  the  onlv  thing  of  value  bein^  a  large 
chest  of  tools.  The  hustiand  had  only  just  been 
buried,  when  a  neighbour,  l>eariiig  no  good  charac- 
ter, called  on  the  widow,  and  present^  a  bill  for 
work  done  altogether  bneyond  the  widow's  power 
to  pay.    llie  work,  whicb  had  been  done  m  tta« 
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Imtbond's  lifetime,  was  paid  for  by  him,  and  the 
bill  receioted,  of  which  the  widow  had  a  distinct 
recoUecfidB.  It  availed  not  for  her  to  assert  the 
ftct  The  payment  of  the  bill  was  pressed  again, 
and  bnging  eyes  cast  at  the  ehest  of  tools.  In 
peskt  distress,  the  widow  retired  upstairs  to  pray, 
tor  all  effort  to  find  the  receipted  bill  was  vain. 
While  engaged  in  prayer,  a  butterfly  flew  in  at  the 
open  window  downstairs.  The  widow's  little  child 
chased  it  until  it  flew  behind  the  chest  of  tools. 

Just  then  the  mother  came  in,  and  the  child  begged 
er  to  remove  the  box,  that  he  might  get  the 
butterfly.  The  neighlxjur  offered  at  once  to  do  so ; 
and  while  he  was  removing;  it  from  the  wall,  a 
piece  of  paper  fell  down  behind,  which  the  widow, 
taking  up,  found  to  be  the  lost  bill,  receipted  as  she 
had  saio.  She  was  overcome  with  praise  and 
gratitude  to  God,  who  had  answered  her  prayer  by 
means  of  the  butterfly  ;  and  even  her  enemy  him- 
self discovered  the  missing  bill. 

(3901.)  On  the  coast  of  Scotland,  one  stormy 
night,  a  woman  came  to  the  house  of  her  pastor, 
and  said  to  the  minister :  **  Rise,  and  pray  for  my 
husband,  for  he  is  on  the  sea  in  a  storm."  The 
Christian  wife  and  her  pastor  knelt  down  and 
piayed  for  the  salvation  of  the  sea-captain.  Sure 
enough,  at  that  very  hour  the  vessel  was  tossed 
upon  the  angry  seas.  The  ship  plunged  in  the 
wavev  iLnd  it  seemed  as  if  it  woiUd  never  come  up 
again ;  but  it  righted,  and  came  to  the  top  of  the 
wave.  It  plunged  again,  and  for  a  long  while  the 
captain  thought  it  would  never  rise ;  but  it  began  to 
shake  itself  again  from  the  wave,  and  again  bounded 
the  sea.  The  third  time  it  went  down,  and  all 
hands  on  board  gave  up  the  last  hope.  But  again 
it  mounted.  As  it  came  out  of  the  foaming  billows, 
the  captain  said  to  his  crew  :  *'  Lads,  surely  there 
was  some  God*s  soul  on  the  land  praying  for  us  to- 
night, or  wa  would  never  have  come  up  out  of 
that"  --Talmage, 

(3903.)  My  father  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  in 
our  home  the  family  altar  was  never  permitted  to 
fall  down,  nor  its  fires  to  expire  or  giow  dim. 
Around  that  altar  our  dependence  on  God  was 
constantly  acknowledged,  and  the  Divine  blessing 
continually  invoked.  Nor  was  that  blessing  sought 
in  vain,  but  mercies  new  and  fresh,  from  day  to 
day,  were  granted  in  answer  to  a  father's  prayers. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  spring  of  1850,  after 
commending  us  to  the  Divine  protection,  my  father 
put  two  bushels  of  rye  into  his  waggon  and  started 
tor  the  grist-mill,  a  few  miles  distant  from  our 
home,  when  more  than  half-way  there  he  had  to 
cross  a  bridge,  along  the  sides  of  which  there  were 
no  railings,  but  only  some  logs  laid  upon  the  end 
of  the  planks. 

When  on  the  middle  of  this  bridge  the  horse 
stopped  and  began  to  back.  My  father  leaped 
from  the  waggon,  and  the  horse  continued  backing 
till  the  hind  wheels  went  over  the  logs  and  off  the 
edge  of  the  bridge,  and  the  waggon  seat  and  grain 
bag  tumbled  out  and  fell  into  the  stream.  At  this 
moment  the  horse  stopped,  the  forward  wheels 
caught  on  the  log,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  wag- 

Son  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  bndge,  being  held 
y  the  horse  and  by  the  forward  wheels. 
Four  or  five  men  soon  came  to  the  rescue,  the 
waggon  was  lifted  back,  the  grist  fished  up  from  the 
water,  and  in  half  an  hour  my  father  was  on  his 


way  back  home  to  diy  his  grist  and  get  it  ready  fix 
grinding  again. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  this  whole  transaction. 
We  could  not  imagine  what  had  made  the  horse 
back  when  upon  the  bridge.  He  showed  no  signs 
of  fright,  and  had  never  acted  so  before.  My  father 
was  troubled.  lie  had  earnestly  prayed  that  morn- 
ing that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  might  encamp 
around  about  us  that  day,  and  now  to  be  subjected 
to  such  an  accident  and  so  much  inconvenience, 
was  something  of  a  trial  to  his  faith,  though  it  did 
not  shake  his  confidence  in  God. 

He  returned  home,  and  we  went  to  work  to  dry 
our  grain  and  prepare  it  for  grinding ;  but  when  we 
spread  out  the  rye  upon  a  cloih  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
we  noticed,  scattered  all  through  it,  fragments  of  a 
fine  glittering  substance,  which,  on  examination 
proved  to  be  gtau  I  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
little  fragmenu  and  splinters  of  broken  glass  were 
mingled  with  those  two  bushels  of  rye-^-enough  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  all  our  family,  and  a 
hundred  others,  if  the  grain  had  been  groi^ui,  and 
baked  and  eaten. 

We  were  amazed  at  thb  revelation;  and  with 
what  grateful  hearU  we  knelt  around  the  family 
altar  and  thanked  God  for  Hb  wonderful  provd 
dence  which  had  so  strangely  preserved  our  lives  I 

But  how  came  the  glau  thus  mingled  with  the 
grain  ?  It  was  all  explained  very  soon.  The  rye 
nad  been  kept  in  an  open  barrel,  and  over  this 
barrel  oar  neighbours  had  smoothed  axe-handles, 
using  pieces  of  glass  to  scrape  and  polish  them. 
These  pieces  of  glass  were  thus  broken  and 
splintered,  and  the  fragments  dropped  unnoticed 
into  the  grain,  and  were  measured  up  and  placed 
in  the  bag  to  be  carried  to  the  mill 

No  one  suspected  the  danger,  and  if  that  grist 
had  been  ground  no  human  power  could  have 
averted  the  calamitv,  or  saved  our  family  from  the 
terrible  influence  of  a  poison  so  deadly  as  powder«Kl 
glass.  God,  in  His  providence,  interposed  and 
preserved  our  lives — truly  it  is  but  righi  that  they 
should  be  consecrated  to  His  service. 
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\,  JS  A  DUTY  ABSOLUTELY  BINDtNC  09 
ALL  BELIEVERS, 

L  Becfcnae  of  tlieir  paat  relatlenii  to  Ctod. 

(3903.)  In  the  Bible  God  has  made  faith  indis- 
pensable, and  has  attached  an  unspeakable  impor* 
tance  to  it.  Two  or  three  remarks  will  show  why 
God  has  selected  this,  and  has  made  its  exercise 
the  indispensable  condition  of  salvation.  . 

One  is,  that  the  true  source  of  all  evil  to  man  is 
want  of  confidence  in  his  Creator — a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  His  promise.  His  law.  His  claims.  His 
threatenings,  His  qualifications  for  universal  empire. 
This  want  of  confidence  in  God  has  produced  the 
same  evils  in  His  adnainistration  which  it  does  any* 
where.  A  want  of  confidence  between  a  husband 
and  wife  annihilates  their  happiness,  and  turns 
their  once  peaceful  dwelling  into  a  hell ;  a  want  of 
confidence  between  parent  and  children  is  the  end 
of  order  and  government }  a  want  of  confidence  in 
a  friend,  a  jihyftician.  a  lawyer,  or  a  pastor,  is  the 
parent  of  distress  and  woe ;  a  want  of  confidence 
m  a  commercial  community  is  an  end  of  prosperity. 
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And  10  it  b  in  die  government  of  God.  Man  b 
wretched  only  becatue  he  has  no  confidence  In  hii 
Creator.  He  doeg  not  worship  Him  as  God ;  he 
does  not  believe  that  He  is  wise ;  he  does  not  go  to 
Him  in  trouble,  he  does  not  rely  on  His  promises ; 
he  does  not  seek  Him  in  time  of  distress ;  lie  does 
not  trust  Him  in  death.  Now  the  only  thing  need- 
ful to  make  this  a  happy  world,  with  all  its  siclc- 
ness  and  sadness,  is  to  restore  confidence  in  God. 
This  would  meet  all  the  evils  of  the  apostacy,  and 
would  compose  the  agitated  human  bosom  to  peace 
—  like  oil  on  trouiiled  waves.  It  will  have  just  the 
effect  under  the  divine  government  which  it  will 
have  in  a  family,  if  you  restore  confidence  to  the 
alienated  affections  of  husband  and  wife ;  and  in 
a  community,  if  you  restore  univenal  confidence 
between  man  and  man. 

Another  reason  why  this  is  required  is,  that  God 
could  require  no  less  of  man.  In  a  plan  of  salva- 
tion intended  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  race,  that 
was  the  lowest  possible  demand,  as  it  is  the  simplest 
and  most  easy.  Could  God  admit  alienated  crea- 
tures to  Himself  on  any  other  condition  than  that 
they  should  have  confidence  in  Him  ?  Could  He 
admit  those  to  heaven — to  dwell  with  Him,  to 
range  the  fields  of  glory,  to  encompass  His  throne — 
who  had  no  reliance  in  His  qualifications  for  uni- 
versal empire  ?  Can  vou  admit  the  man  who  has 
been  your  professed  friend,  but  who  has  slandered 
and  injured  you,  again  to  your  frier.dship,  without 
evidence  of  returning  confidence  and  regard  ?  Can 
a  parent  admit  a  rebellious  and  ungrateful  child 
again  to  the  fulness  of  his  affection  and  to  his 
family,  if  he  has  no  evidence  of  returning  confidence  ? 
God,  therefore,  reouires  faith  in  Him,  because  He 
could  require  no  less.  It  is  the  lowest  possible 
condition. 

And  for  a  similar  reason.  He  requires  that  that 
faith  should  be  avowed.  "With  the  mouth  con- 
fession b  made  unto  salvation.**  The  want  of  con- 
fidence has  been  open.  The  injury  has  been  public. 
And  wherever  there  is  returning  confidence,  it 
should  be  avowed,  and  the  restored  sinner  should 
be  desirous  that  his  return  to  God  should  be  as 
widely  known  as  his  apostacy  has  been.  When  a 
man  has  calumniated  you  publicly,  it  will  not  do 
for  him  to  come  and  confess  it  to  you  alone,  and 
in  the  dark.  He  has  done  you  public  wrong,  and 
the  confession  should  be  public  too.  I'he  sinner 
should  be  willing,  therefore,  that  all  worlds  shall  be 
apprised  of  his  return,  and  seek  that  throughout 
the  universe  it  shall  be  procljaimed  tliat  he  has  con- 
fidence in  the  Creator.  Thus  he  will  not  only 
believe  in  his  heart  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  will 
confess  Him  with  his  mouth,  and  desire  that  the 
universe  shall  be  acquainted  with  his  repentance 
and  return.  — Barnes^  i79S->i870, 

1.  BacanMoftlialrpreMntralatioottoaod. 

(3904.)  It  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  religion  in 
our  hearts  as  fire  is  carried  in  flint-stones  ;  but  we 
are  outwardly,  visiblv,  apparently,  to  serve  and 
honour  the  living  Goo.       ^hookir^  1553-1600. 

(3905-)  "What  doth  God  require  by  a  free  pro- 
fession of  His  truth,  more  than  a  master  doth  of 
his  servant,  when  he  bids  him  take  his  livery,  and 
loUow  him  in  the  streets  ?  Or  when  a  prince  calls 
his  subjects  into  the  field,  to  declare  their  loyalty, 
by  owning  his  qparrel  against  an  invading  enemy  ? 


And  it  it  reasonable,  what  man  requires  of  theM^ 
and  only  hard  from  God's  hands? 

— GumaR^  i6i7-i679b 

(3906.)  "Religion,'*  it  is  said,  <'  is  a  secret  principle 
of  the  aoul.  It  shrinks  back  from  the  public  gaze,  and 
seeks  concealment,  and  should  not  seek  publicity.*' 
But  why  is  this  said  ?  There  is  nothing  of  it  in  the 
Bible;  but  everything  there  is  just  the  contrary. 
Hypocrisy,  and  mere  profession,  and  ostentation, 
and  sounding  a  trumpet,  are  rebuked.  But  I  ask 
a  man  to  point  me  to  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible 
where  the  manifestation  of  pure  religion  is  rebuked. 
Religion,  in  the  Bible,  is  supposed  to  be  prominent 
and  manifest,  if  it  exists  at  all  (Matt  v.  16  ;  Luke 
ix.  26).  It  is  to  constitute  the  character ;  it  is  to 
distingui»h  the  man.  I  point  yon  to  the  example 
of  Cl^ist  Religion  is  everything  in  His  life.  I 
point  yru  to  the  example  of  Paul.  You  see  nothing 
else  in  his  life  but  his  religion.  Among  Gfeeks, 
and  Jews,  and  Barbarians,  it  is  alike  developed.  I 
point  you  to  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  John,  and  the 
holy  martyrs,  and  ask  what  were  their  principles? 
The  men  were  modest  men ;  but  their  religion  was 
open  and  bold.  It  constituted  theii  very  character; 
and  is  that,  and  that  alone,  by  which  they  are 
known.  And  thus  it  is  in  all  the  works  aid  doings 
of  God.  Is  the  sun  that  rides  these  heavens 
ashamed  to  shine ;  and  does  he  hide  his  noontide 
beams  under  the  plea  that  pure  light  should  not 
be  ostentatious  ?  Is  the  moon-*— that,  like  the  Chris- 
tian, shines  by  reflected  light — ashamed  to  emit  its 
rays,  and  to  sleep  on  the  bank  and  the  silver  lake  f 
Are  the  stars — the  wandering  or  the  fixed — ashamed 
to  send  their  rays  on  a  darkened  world?  No. 
Light,  pure,  rich,  varied,  dazzling,  shines  forth  from 
these  heavens  by  day  and  bv  night,  just  as  the 
light  of  the  Christian's  example  is  to  be  poured  on 
the  darkness  of  the  world.  It  shines  not  mdeed  for 
display,  but  for  use ;  not  for  its  own  glory,  but 
like  the  light  that  should  radiate  from  the  Chris- 
tianas life,  to  illustrate  the  glory  of  the  great 
Creator.  And  thus  it  is  in  all  God's  works.  I'he 
ocean  that  He  has  made  is  not  ashamed  to  roll  ;  tha 
lightning  of  heaven  to  play  ;  the  oak  to  spread  out 
its  boughs ;  the  flower  to  b^oom.  The  humblest 
violet  on  which  we  tread  is  not  ashamed  to  e\hibit 
its  beauty,  and  display  its  Maker's  praise ;  nor  will 
the  obscurest  light  in  the  true  Christian's  soul  seek 
to  be  hid.  Light  is  kindled  there  to  shine  on  the 
darkness  of  a  lost  world.  And  if  Christian  light 
does  not  shine  forth  in  the  life,  we  have  the  highest 
evidence  that  it  has  never  been  enkindled  in  tht 
bosom.  — Barues,  ij^S-iSya 

8.  BManaeof  thelrobligatUmstoObzlst. 

(3907.)  If  people  are  loud  in  the  praise  of  the 
physician  who  has  cured  them  of  some  deadly 
malady  —  recommending  others  to  trust  and  seek 
his  skill,  why  should  not  Christ's  people  crown 
Him  with  equal  honours,  commend  Him  to  a 
dying  world,  and  proclaim  what  He  has  done  for 
them?  Let  them  say  with  David,  "Come,  all  yt 
that  fear  the  Lord,  and  I  will  declare  what  He 
hath  done  for  my  soul  ;*'  and  tread  in  the  sieps  of 
the  Samaritan  who  threw  away  her  pitcher,  and 
running  to  the  ci(y,  brought  them  sdl  out — crying, 
'*Come,  see  a  man  who  hath  told  me  all  things 
that  I  have  ever  done." 

It  is  a  bad  thing  ostentatiously  to  parade  reli- 
gion; but  it  is  a  base  thing  for  a  Christian  man  ta 
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be  usharoed  of  it :  not  to  i tand  by  his  colours ;  by 
hb  silence,  if  not  his  speech,  to  deny  his  Master ; 
to  sneak  away,  like  a  coward,  oat  of  the  fight. 

C  Btoanae  of  til*  needi  of  tlielr  feUow-men. 

(3908.)  Is  it  meet  for  him  that  hath  found  the  way 
to  heaven  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  let  others  quietly 
post  to  hell?  Should  a  man  that  has  narrowlv 
escaped  damnation  himself,  be  silent  when  he  seeth 
others  go  in  the  same  wa^  that  he  had  ]ik«l  to 
have  perished  in  ?  Who  will  not  call  to  another  to 
take  heed,  that  hath  escaped  a  quicksand  himself? 
or  set  up  a  bush«  that  those  that  follow  may  see 
the  danger?  — ^ox^r,  1617-1679. 

{Z9^')  Lov«  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the  soul  of  true 
religion.  And  without  their  becoming  loud  talkers, 
or  making  a  parade  of  piety,  it  will  lead  those 
that  feel  its  power  to  '*  exnort  one  another  daily ;  '* 
to  try  to  bnng  sinners  to  the  Saviour ;  and — as 
many  who  have  overcome  a  false  modesty  are  now 
doing— to  seize  all  opportunities  of  dealing  faith- 
fully with  other  men  about  their  souls.  Why  should 
not  we  tell  others  the  way  to  heaven  if  we  our- 
selves have  found  it?  Why  should  not  we  warn 
a  man  who,  unconscioos  of  his  danger,  is  approach- 
ing the  blink  of  ruin?  Why  should  not  we  snatdi 
the  poisoned  chalice  from  a  brother's  lips?  Why 
should  not  we  reach  a  hand  down  to  the  drowning, 
and  pluck  him  from  the  jaws  of  delith,  and  set  him 
beside  as  on  the  rock  where  there  is  room  for 
both  ?  ^Guthrii. 

S.  Vop«noiialo(mild«rattaiiiBlioii]dbeaUowid 
to  deter  them  from  IK 

(3910.)  I  think  I  heard  a  conversation  in  the 
leaves  this  morning,  as  I  came  to  church.  The 
buds  that  had  lain  all  winter  in  their  wrappings,  as 
under  roofs  and  blankets,  were  beginning  to  say  to 
each  other,  "Is  it  not  March?  Is  it  not  time  for 
ns  to  unfold  ourselves,  and  expand  our  leaves  in 
fragrance  to  the  air?" 

But  one  tinv  hud  answered,  "  I  can  never  unfold 
to  the  sun  and  the  air  these  dear  little  leaves,  that 
have  lain  so  long  in  my  bosom.  I  could  not  bear 
such  publicity.  I  must  keep  their  fragrance  still." 
And  the  sun  and  the  wind  laughed  ;  for  they  knew 
that  when  they  should  shine  and  blow  upon  the 
bud,  and  fill  up  and  swell  those  tiny  leaves  it  would 
<»>en  from  the  necessity  of  its  nature^  and  that  when 
they  were  swimming  in  a  bath  of  solar  light,  they 
would  give  out  their  odour  unconsciously  to  every 
breexe. 

So  many  a  heart  says,  "  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
my  sweet  buds  of  feeling  exposed,  through  pro- 
fession of  ChristianitVy  to  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
I  will  ke^p  them  sately  hid  in  my  bosom,  and  be 
a  Chh&tian  in  secret'  But  when  the  winds  of 
heaven  blow  upon  them,  and  the  sun  of  God*s  love 
shines,  they  will  become  vocal,  and  must  needs 
give  themselves  expression.  — Beechir. 

(391 1.)  There  are  a  great  many  persons  that  fain 
would  become  Christians  if  they  thought  they 
should  hold  out.  Oh,  dear  fool  1  do  you  suppose 
that  Christ  cslled  you  into  His  kingdom  saying, 
*'  I  will  help  yon  u }  but  when  you  are  once  in 
you  must  take  care  of  yourself  ? "  Why,  you  are 
not  going  to  be  consistent  Christians.  I  do  not 
tare  who  you  are,  you  are  going  to  sin  as  long  as 


▼ott  live.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  yoa  will 
be  consistent  or  not  If  any  man  comes  to  me,  and 
says,  *'  Now,  I  am  willing  to  be  called  a  Christian, 
for  I  think  I  am  in  a  state  in  which  I  can  live  a 
perfectly  Christian  life,"  I  say  to  him,  "Go  away. 
We  do  not  want  you.  We  have  no  arrangement 
for  such  folks."  6od  sent  us  to  conduct  an  institu- 
tion and  economy  which  has  in  view  the  healing  of 
people.  If  there  is  anybody  that  needs  healing  we 
have  the  means  with  wnich  to  heal  him.  I  am,  we 
will  suppose,  a  physician,  that  has  charge  of  an 
hospital.  Here  comes  one  man  who  luu  been 
struck  by  a  bullet,  and  whose  breast  is  terribly 
lacerated.  I  say,  "Pass  him  into  ward  No.  6," 
and  away  he  goes.  Here  comes  another  mam 
bandaged  and  limping.  His  arm  is  broken,  and 
he  has  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg.  I  give 
directions  for  him  to  be  taken  to  ward  No.  7* 
Presently  there  comes  up  a  brisk,  fine-looking 
fellow,  who  sajs,  "I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  in 
here."  "What  U  the  matter  with  you?"  I  askl 
"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  says ;  "  I  am  fit  to  go  in :  I  am 
all  right  in  every  respect."  " Then  you  cannot  go 
in,"  I  say  t  "  this  is  not  the  place  for  people  with 
whom  there  is  nothing  the  matter.  It  is  not  a 
tavern ;  it  is  an  hospital"  '^Bttclur. 


II.   HOW  IT  IS  TO  Bh  MADE. 
L  HnmUy, 

(391a.)  The  language  of  a  man  entering  the 
Church  is  not,  "  I  have  become  so  good,  that  I  will 
now  join  myself  to  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
hence:orth  be  a  pattern  to  all  who  know  me,  and 
an  honour  to  God ."  It  is,  "  I  have  discovered  my 
lost  and  wretched  condition,  and  that  I  am  too 
weak  to  stand  alone.  I  have  cast  my  soul  upon 
Christ's  mercy,  and  I  beseech  His  children,  If 
there  is  any  strength  or  safety  in  the  Church,  to 
take  me  in  and  watch  over  and  help  me." 

—BachiT. 

1.  lexlmiily. 

(3913.)  Awful,  Indeed,  are  the  responsibilities  of 
making  a  high  religious  profession  ;  and  he  who  by 
such  a  profession  lifto  nimself  above  the  crowcl, 
resembles  Nelson,  when  appearing  with  all  his 
orders  at  Trafalgar ; — he  is  only  too  likely  to  make 
himself  a  mark  for  the  fiery  darts  of  the  great 
enemy.  -^Gculbum. 

a.  SawAotoly. 

(3914.)  Suppose  a  geometrician  should  be  draw- 
ing of  lines  and  figures,  and  there  should  come  in 
some  silly,  ignorant  fellow,  who,  seeing  him,  should 
laugh  at  him,  would  the  artist,  think  you,  leave  oft 
his  employment  because  of  his  derision?  Surely 
no  ;  for  he  knows  that  he  laughs  at  him  out  of  his 
ipiorance,  as  not  knowing  his  art  and  the  grounds 
thereof.  Thus,  let  no  man  be  ashamed  of  ^  his 
godly  profession,  because  wicked  men  speak  evil 
of  it ;  and  why  do  they  so  but  because  they  under- 
stand it  not,  it  is  strange  to  them.  They  see  the 
actions  of  godly  men,  but  the  rules  and  principles 
that  they  go  by  they  know  not ;  and  hence  is  it 
that  they  throw  dirt  in  the  face  of  religious  pro- 
fetsion,  out  a  wise  man  will  soon  wipe  it  off  again. 

•^Pratan,  1587-162S. 

(3915-)  Bcpi^  ^^  resolution ;  forecast  the  worst, 
and  prepare  for  it.  Both  hope  for  the  most  even, 
and  prepare  thyself  for  the  most  uneven. 
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pffofesson  are  bat  like  those  that  go  to  aea  upon 
pleuure :  they  purpose  to  nil  no  further  than  they 
aee  the  wav  clear  before  them  :  if  the  sea  begin  to 
woric,  or  they  to  be  sick)  back  again  with  all  haste 
to  the  shore.  But  the  right  Christian  is  bound  for 
heaven,  as  the  merchant  u  for  his  port :  storms  and 
tempests  cannot  affright  them  :  on  they  eo,  through 
£air  or  foal,  till  they  arrive  at  the  desire  of  their 
own  hearts.    Resolve  to  oontioje,  or  never  begin. 

— Adorns^  1653. 

(391 6-)  We  mast  keep  np  oar  savour  in  a  corrupt 
tge,  as  Noah  did  :  "  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  per- 
fKt  in  his  generation,  and  Noah  walked  with  God." 
Lot  lived  more  upright  in  Sodom,  where  he  was 
besieged  with  temptations,  that  made  him  constantly 
to  stand  upon  his  watch,  than  he  did  in  the  cave, 
where  he  neglected  it,  and  so  grew  secure.  As  fire 
bums  hottest  in  the  coldest  weather,  so  a  Christian's 
seal,  by  a  holy  antiperistasis,  should  flame  most  in 
a  corrupted,  debauched  age. 

— MafUctit  1620-1667. 

(3917.)  All  have  a  desire  to  be  happy,  but  few 
have  courage  and  resolution  to  |^pple  with  the 
difficulties  that  meet  them  in  their  way  to  happi- 
netSb  AH  Israel  came  joyfully  out  of  Egypt  under 
Moses's  conduct ;  yea,  and  a  mixed  multitude  with 
them  ;  but  when  their  bellies  were  a  little  pinched 
with  hunger,  and  their  greedy  desires  of  a  present 
Canaan  deferred }  yea,  instead  of  peace  and  plenty, 
war  and  penury  ;  they  (like  white-livered  soldiers) 
are  ready  to  fly  from  their  colours,  and  make  a  dis- 
honourable retreat  into  E^pt.  Thus  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  profess  the  gospel,  when  they 
come  to  push  of  pike,  to  be  tried  what  they  will  do, 
deny,  endure  for  Christ,  grow  sick  of  their  enter* 
prise ;  alas !  their  hearts  fail  them.  They  like  the 
waters  of  Bethlehem ;  but  if  they  must  dispute  their 
passage  with  so  many  enemies,  they  will  'even  con- 
tent themselves  with  their  own  cistern,  and  leave 
heaven  to  others  that  will  venture  more  for  it.  Oh  ! 
bow  many  part  with  Christ  at  this  cross-way  1  like 
Orpah,  that  go  a  fuilong  or  two  with  Christ,  till 
He  goes  to  take  them  off  from  their  worldly  hopes, 
and  bids  them  prepare  for  hardship,  and  then  they 
fairly  kiss  and  leave  Him  ;  loth  indeed  to  lose 
heaven,  but  more  loth  to  buy  it  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Like  some  green  heads,  that  childishly  make  choice 
of  some  sweet  trade  (such  as  is  the  confectioner's) 
from  a  liquorish  tooth  they  have  to  the  junkets  it 
aflbrds ;  but  meeting  with  sour  sauce  of  labour  and 
toil  that  goes  with  them,  they  give  in,  and  are 
weary  of  their  service :  the  sweet  bait  of  religion 
hath  drawn  many  to  nibble  at  it,  who  are  ofiended 
with  the  hard  service  it  calls  to.  It  requires  an- 
other spirit  than  the  world  can  give  or  receive,  to 
follow  Christ  fully.  ^Gumall^  1 6 1 7-1 679. 

(39  iS*)  Run  from  thy  work,  and  thou  engagest 
God's  strength  against  thee.  He'U  send  some  storm 
or  ether  after  thee  to  bring  home  His  runaway  ser- 
vant. How  oft  hath  the  coward  been  killed  in  a 
ditch,  or  under  some  hedge,  when  the  valiant 
soldier  that  stood  his  ground  and  kept  his  place, 
got  ofl^  with  safety  and  honour  ?  Art  thou  called  to 
■ufler?  Flinch  not  because  thou  art  afraid  thou 
ihalt  never  be  able  to  bear  the  cross ;  God  can  lay 
it  so  even,  thou  shalt  not  feel  it.  Though  thou 
sliouldst  find  no  succour  till  thou  comest  to  the 
prison  door,  yea,  till  thou  hast  one  foot  on  the  lad- 
der, or  thy  neck  on  the  block,  despair  doL    "  In 


the  Mount  will  the  Lord  be  seen."  And  in  that 
hour  He  can  give  thee  such  a  look  of  His  sweet 
face,  as  shall  make  the  blood  come  in  the  ghastly 
face  of  a  cruel  death,  and  appear  lovely  in  thy  eye 
for  His  sake.  He  can  give  thee  !m>  much  comfort 
in  hand,  as  thoa  shalt  acknowledge  God  is  afore- 
hand  with  thee,  for  all  the  shame  and  pain  thoo. 
canst  endure  for  Him.  And  if  it  should  not  amount 
to  this,  yet  so  much  as  will  bear  all  thy  charges 
thou  canst  be  put  to  in  the  way,  lies  ready  told  in 
that  promise  (i  Cor.  x.  13).  Thou  shalt  have  it 
at  sight,  and  this  may  satisfy  a  Christian,  especially 
if  he  considers,  though  he  doth  not  cany  so  much, 
of  heaven's  joy  about  him  to  heaven  as  others,  yet 
he  shall  meet  it  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  his  Father's 
house  where  it  is  "reserved  '*  for  him. 

— CumaUt  1617-1679. 

(3919*)  Manv  like  religion  for  a  summer-house^ 
when  all  is  fair  abroad  in  the  world ;  but  when 
winter  comes,  the  doors  are  shut  up,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  be  seen  in  or  about  it. 

^Gumall,  1617-1679. 

(393a)  The  light  of  religion  ought  not  to  be 
carried  in  a  dark  lantern,  and  to  be  shown  only 
when  thv  own  interest  will  permit,  and  at  other 
times  hid  (Matt  x.  33). 

I  wish  that  I  may  confess  Christ,  whatever  it  may 
cost  me,  and  though  not  thrust  myself  into  danger, 
yet  never  betray  my  cause,  or  break  through  any 
command,  to  avoid  the  cruelest  death.  It  is  com- 
mon with  the  hypocrite,  as  with  the  snail,  to  look 
what  weather  is  abroad,  and  if  that  be  stormy,  to 
pull  in  his  horns  and  hkle  his  head.  The  hedge- 
hog alters  his  hole  according  to  the  wind ;  the 
swallow  changes  his  nest  according  to  the  season. 
The  flies  will  abound  in  a  sunnhiny  day,  but  if 
once  it  be  cloudy,  they  vanish.  When  Christ  rides 
to  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  many  cry,  "Hosannal" 
who,  when  He  is  taken  and  tned  for  His  life,  cry, 
'*  Crucify  1  crucify  1 "  The  upright  soul  is  constant 
in  His  profession,  and  changes  not  his  behaviour 
according  to  his  companions.  Oh,  that  I  might 
never  through  shame  or  fear  disown  Him  who  has 
already  acknowledged  me  I      ^'Swinncck^  1673. 

(3921.)  I  have  no  notion  of  a  timid,  disingenuous 
profession  of  Christ.  Such  preachers  and  profes- 
sors are  like  a  rat  playing  at  hide-and-seek  behind 
a  wainscot,  who  puts  his  head  through  a  hole  to 
see  if  the  coast  is  clear,  and  ventures  out  if  nobody 
is  in  the  way  ;  but  slinks  back  again  when  danger 
appears.  We  cannot  be  honest  to  Christ  except 
we  are  bold  for  Him.  He  is  either  worth  ^U  we 
can  lose  for  Him,  or  He  is  worth  nothing, 

III.  WHAT  IS  DEMANDED  IN  THOSE  WHO 
MAKE  IT. 

1.  SInoexlty. 

(3922.)  A  musician  is  commended  non  tarn  mnl^ 
tum^  sed  iam  bene  (not  that  he  played  so  long,  but 
that  he  played  so  well).  And  thus  it  is  not  the 
days  of  our  life,  but  the  goodness  of  our  life ;  not 
the  length  of  our  prayers,  but  the  fervency  of  our 
prayers ;  not  the  measure  of  our  profession,  but  the 
sincerity  of  our  profession, — that  is  acceptable  unto 
God  Almighty,  ^SMe,  1623. 
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(5933.)  God  does  not  regard  the  rind  of  the  lipa, 
Imt  the  root  of  the  heart.  — Adams,  1653. 

(3924.)  He  would  be  deemed  a  most  vain  man, 
that  would  boast  that  he  had  been  at  the  East 
Indies,  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
brought  away  much  treasure  and  rich  commodities 
from  thence,  who  had  ^et  never  crvjssed  the  seas, 
or  set  foot  once  on  shipboard,  or  come  near  the 
seaside.  And  no  less  vain  are  they  that  wouid 
have  them  believe  that  they  have  made  conquest 
of  the  spiritual  Canaan,  and  possessed  themselves 
with  much  of  the  treasure  of  it ;  when  as  they  never 
yet  once  stirred  out  of  the  mystical  Egjrpt,  never  so 
much  as  inquired  the  way  to  it,  much  less  ever 
travelled  towards  it.  He  would  be  deemed  most 
ridiculous,  that  would  profess  to  have  rare  skill  in 
the  mathematics,  or  some  other  abstruse  science, 
when  he  had  never  spent  an  hour  in  the  study 
thereof.  And  no  less  ridiculous  are  they  that  will 
seem  to  have  gotten  mach  in  this  spiritual  king- 
craft (if  I  may  so  term  it)  and  yet  never  busted 
their  brains  about  it,  never  studied  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  the  only  book  out  of  whi<^  it  may 
be  learned.  Yea,  in  this  regard  is  this  spiritual 
treasure  rather  like  learning  tiian  wealth ;  in  that 
worldly  wealth  and  honours  may  be  had  without 
labour  or  study  by  the  donation  of  others,  or  by 
succession  and  descent ;  this,  not  so ;  each  one  must 
seek  it  for  himself,  and  must  seek  and  lal)our  in  it 
himself,  or  else  the  seeking  of  others,  and  their 
endeavours  for  him,  will  stand  him  in  little  stead. 

—GataJur^  1574-1654. 

t,  OhrlsUaa  pracUot. 

(I.)  IVitkout  this  W€  dtmomtraU  that  our  pro* 
fusion  is  false. 

(3925' )  L>^^  *  beautiful  flower,  full  of  colour, 
but  without  scent,  are  the  fine  but  fruitless  words 
of  him  who  does  not  act  accordingly. 

^-Buddha. 

(5936.)  Like  as  they  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
•ewing,  of  cordwainery,  or  drapery,  and  so  forth, 
yet  are  not  reputed  tailors,  cordwainers,  or  drapers, 
unless  they  do  in  act  execute  those  sciences,  wiiich 
b  indeed  the  purpose  of  their  apprenticeship  :  even 
so  let  us  never  look  to  be  true  and  sound  Christians, 
or  God's  children,  notwithstanding  we  have  learned 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  manner  thereof,  unless 
we  also  perform  the  works  of  Christians  and  of  the 
children  of  God.  ^^Cawdray,  1609. 

(3927.)  When  we  tee  the  effigy  or  portraiture  of 
any  king  stand  still   without  motion,  exquisitely 

Cven  in  metal  or  painted  out  in  lively  colours,  we 
>w  that,  for  all  the  eyes  and  mouth  and  nose 
that  it  hath,  it  hath  no  life  in  it.  So,  when  we  see 
professors  of  religion  without  the  powerful  practice 
of  godliness,  and  supreme  officers  of  state  without 
4he  administration  of  justice,  we  can  safely  con- 
clude, that  the  life  of  God  is  not  in  them ;  that 
they  are  not  actuated  by  any  divine  principle 
within^  but  are  mere  idols  and  images  of  vanity. 

-^LtsUe,  1627. 

(392S.)  Many  there  are  that  have  nothing  to 
prove  themselves  Christians,  but  a  naked  profession, 
of  whom  we  mav  say  as  they  do  of  the  cinnamon 
tree,  that  the  bark  is  more  worth  than  all  they  have 
besides.  — Gurnall,  1617-1679. 


(3929.)  When  we  we  that  men's  lives  do  nullify 
their  professions,  and  that  while  they  look  towards 
God,  they  row  towards  the  world ;  and  while  they 
hope  for  heaven,  their  daily  travel  is  towards  hell ; 
and  while  they  plead  for  Christ,  they  work  against 
Him ;  our  hopes  of  them  are  turned  to  necessary 
lamentation.  ^^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(3930.)  Those  persons  who  practise  devotion 
.  .  .  and  who  &il  to  do  works  of  faith  and  charity, 
are  like  trees  in  blossom.  You  think  there  will  be 
as  much  fruit  as  flower,  but  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence. — VuLHtuy, 

(2.)  Without  this  we  bring  dishonour  upon  religion. 

(3931')  As  at  the  bar  truth  is  often  wronged  bv 
an  ill  pleader,  so  religion  is  scandalised  by  an  iU 
professor.  — Adams,  1653. 

(3932.)  An  eminently  holy  man  puts  life  into  a 
whole  community  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  loose  pro- 
fessor endangers  the  entire  body.  A  scab  on  the 
wolfs  back  is  not  so  infectious  to  the  sheep,  because 
they  will  not  be  drawn  away  by  such  company ; 
but  when  it  gets  into  the  flock  that  read,  hear,  and 
pray  together,  then  there  is  fear  it  will  spread.  And 
oh,  how  Christians  hane  down  their  heads  upon 
the  scandal  of  any  of  their  company  1  as  all  the 
patriarchs  were  troubled  when  the  cup  was  found 
m  one  of  their  sacks.        — Gumall,  1617-1679. 

(3.)  Without  this  wi  nullify  our  testimony  for 
Christ, 

(3933*)  When  we  urge  one  whom  we  have  been 
persuading  to  go  to  the  physician  who  has  benefited 
us,  he  must  see  for  himself  that  we  have  beon  benefited. 
Though  he  may  not  have  known  us  as  we  were^ 
he  must  see  what  we  are.  It  will  be  vain  for  us  to  tell 
him  of  a  cure  and  of  returning  health,  if  the  wasted 
form,  and  the  pale  cheek,  and  the  hollow  eye,  and 
the  bloodless  lip,  tell  a  different  and  a  contra- 
dictory story.  Our  feelings  will  not  weigh  against 
the  evidence  oihis  senses  and  our  own  truth-telling 
looks.  He  must  see  for  himself  the  proofs  of  at 
lesAt  r//»miif^  health — the  evidences  of  recruited 
strength — ^the  witness  of  repaired  ctketgf.  And  if 
he  does  all  this  to  confirm  the  witness  of  our  lip^ 
it  gives  a  weight  to  our  words  and  a  power  to  our 
persuasions  which  nothing  else  can  give,  and  which, 
while  it  makes  out  recommendation  of  the  physi* 
cian  of  double  weight,  makes  his  fault  also  double, 
and  doubles  his  responsibility  if  he  refuses  to 
accept  it  and  believe  our  word. 

So  must  the  Christian's  character  harmonise  with 
his  profession,  if  he  would  have  his  testimony  to  the 
power  of  Christ  weighty  and  influential.  The  man 
who  is  known  to  have  been  sick,  and  to  have  been 
to  the  physician,  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  physician 
without  saying  a  word,  simply  bv  being  seen  to  be 
in  health.  He  b  a  living,  walking  witness,  and 
cannot  but  testify  to  all  who  see  him.  So  b  the  re- 
covered sinner — the  Christian  convalescent.  When 
the  lame  man  was  healed,  who  held  Peter  and  John 
as  if  he  would  not  let  them  go,  watched  their 
prison,  and  followed  them  into  court,  hb  very  pre- 
sence, the  very  sight  of  him,  was  evidence  that  no 
one  could  impugn.  The  persecuting  judges,  *' be- 
holding the  nan  that  was  healed,  standing  with 
them,  could  say  nothing  against  it"  lliere  was 
the  man.  Every  one  knew  what  he  once  had  beom 
— every  one  saw  what  he  now  was  ;  and  though  he 
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mid  nothing,  the  very  dght  of  him  spoke  londly 
Mkd  poweifully.  And  every  recoTeredi  Christiui, 
by  his  life»  ought  to  speak  ss  londly. 

(4.)  Without  this  we  turn  ottr  very  prof ession  into 
a  tneans  ofeviL 

(3934*)  Friend,  beware  how  thou  behavest  thy- 
self in  the  world.  The  snow  makes  a  fair  show  to 
the  eye,  hut  being  melted  it  makes  a  dangerous 
flood.  They  who  "  make  a  fair  show  in  the 
flesli,"  by  walking  offensively  may  cause  such  a 
deluge  as  may  droirn  the  souls  of  others. 

— Hwinncchf  1673. 

(5935.)  My  pattern  may  with  some  be  very  pre- 
valent. If  I  shine  with  a  virtuous  life,  I  am  as  a 
lighthouse  set  by  the  seaside,  whereby  mariners 
sail  aright  and  avoid  dangers,  but  if  I  pretend 
high  and  walk  loosely,  as  a  fklse  lantern  I  ship- 
wreck those  that  trrut  me.       — Swiunoch^  1 673* 

(393^0  Oh,  professors,  look  to  your  steps — the 
devil  desires  to  make  use  of  you  for  evil  purposes ! 
The  sins  of  others,  who  make  no  profession  of  eod  • 
linesR,  will  never  so  fit  his  purpose  for  the  blinding 
of  men's  eyes,  as  the  least  slip  or  failing  of  yours 
will  do.  It  is  the  living  bird  that  makes  the  best 
snare  to  draw  others  into  the  net.  The  grossest 
wickedness  of  profane  sinners  passes  away  in  silence, 
but  all  the  neighbourhood  shall  ring  with  your 
miscarriages.  '*  A  righteous  man  falling  down  be- 
fore  the  wicked  is  as  a  troubled  fountain  and  a 
corrupt  spring  '*  (Prov.  xxv.  26).  The  scandalous 
falls  of  good  men  are  like  a  bag  of  poison  cast  by 
Satan  into  the  spring  from  whence  the  whole  town 
is  supplied  with  water.  You  little  know  what  mis- 
diiet  you  may  do,  and  how  many  blind  sinners 
may  fall  into  hell  by  your  occasion. 

^Flavei^  1630-1691. 

(3937.)  Yon  all  know  that  there  are  businesses 
where  it  is  not  possible  for  a  young  man  to  be 
honest  in  the  shop,  where,  if  he  spoke  the  down- 
right truth,  he  would  be  discharged.  Why  is  it, 
think  you,  that  the  system  of  ticketing  goods  in  the 
window  differently  from  what  they  are  sold  indoors, 
or  exhibiting  one  thing  and  then  eiving  another 
article,  the  system  of  telling  white  Ties  across  the 
counter  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  better  price, 
b  maintained  ?  Why,  it  would  not  stand  an  hour 
if  it  were  not  for  the  professing  Christians  who 
practise  it.  They  have  not  the  moral  courage  to 
say  once  for  all,  '*  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  things."  If  they  did,  if  the  Church  renounced 
these  unholy  customs,  business  would  alter*  within 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  props  of  felony,  and 
the  supports  of  roguery  are  these  professing  Chris- 
tian men,  who  l^nd  their  backs  to  do  as  other 
men  do;  who,  instead  of  stemming  the  torrent, 
give  up,  and  swim  along  with  it — the  dead  fish  in 
our  churches,  that  flow  with  the  stream,  unlike  the 
living  fish  which  always  go  against  it,  and  swim 
upward  to  the  river's  source.  — Spurgeon* 

IV.    HOlur  ITS  REALITY  IS  TO  BE  TESTED. 

1.  Negatlv*  tMta. 

(I.)  Aot  by  fluency  0f  speech. 

(3938. )  Saul  was  not  a  saint  because  he  did  once 

Srophesy,  nor  is  every  one  a  believer  that  talks  of 
ith.  —Adams,  1653. 


(3939.)  Some  professors  are  like  the  eagle  whose 
prey  is  on  earth,  when  she  is  towering  in  the  skies. 
Sudi  a  generation  there  ever  was  and  will  be  that 
mix  with  the  saints  of  God,  who  pretend  heaven, 
and  have  their  outward  garb  faced  and  fringed^  as 
it  were,  wtih  heavenly  speeches,  while  Uieir  hearts 
are  lined  with  hypocrisy. 

— Gnmaff,  1617-1679. 

(2.)  Not  by  outward  show, 

(3940.)  The  profession  of  many  is  like  the 
mountebank's  trunk,  which  his  host  seeing  &irly 
bound  with  a  gaudy  cover,  and  weighty  in  poise, 
had  his  trust  deceived  with  the  rubbish  and  stones 
within.  — Adams,  1653. 

(3941.)  As  a  corpse  may  be  clad  in  rich  clothes, 
so  a  dead  soul  may  be  handsomely  dressed  in  a 
religious  profession.  And  the  son  of  a  b^gar  clad 
in  the  garments  of  a  king's  son,  may  as  well  hope 
to  be  heir  of  hi»  kini;doin,  as  thou,  by  a  mere  pro- 
fession, to  inherit  the  glory  of  Ood. 

^Cumall,  161 7-1679. 

(3942.)  As  the  most  florid  people  do  not  always 
enjoy  the  firmest  state  of  health,  so  the  most  showy 
professors  are  not  always  the  holiest  and  most 
substantial  believers.         -^Toplady,  1 740-1 778. 

(3.)  Not  by  regularity  of  attendastce  at  pmhUc 
worship. 

(3943.)  If  profession  would  serve  the  turn,  and 
flocking  after  sermons,  heaven  would  soon  be  full ; 
but  as  you  love  your  souls,  do  not  bolt  or  try  your- 
selves by  this  coarse  sieve.  *'  Strive  to  enter  the 
strait  gate,  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter,  and  not  be 
able."  GumaU,  1617-1679. 

(4.)  Not  by  the  blossom,  but  by  the  fruit. 

(3944.)  It  is  with  professors  of  religion,  especially 
such  as  become  so  in  a  time  of  an  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it  is  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
spring ;  there  are  vast  numbers  of  blossoms  upon 
the  trees,  which  all  look  fair  and  promising ;  but 
yet  very  many  of  them  never  come  to  anythingk 
Many,  in  a  little  time,  wither,  drop  off,  and  rot 
under  the  trees.  Incle«l,  for  a  while,  they  look  as 
beautiful  and  gay  as  others ;  and  not  only  so^  but 
smell, sweet,  and  send  forth  a  pleasant  odour;  so 
that  we  cannot  certainly  distinguish  those  blossoms 
which  have  in  them  that  secret  virtue  which  will 
afterwards  appear  in  the  fruit.  We  cannot  tell 
which  of  them  have  the  inward  solidity  and  strength 
which  shall  enable  them  to  l)ear,  and  cause  them 
to  be  perfected  by  the  hot  summer  sun  that  will  dry 
up  the  others.  It  is  the  mature  fruit  which  comes 
afterwards,  and  not  the  bountiful  colours  and  smell 
of  the  blossoms,  that  we  must  judge  by.  So  new 
converts,  professedly  so,  in  their  talk  about  religious 
things,  may  appear  fair,  and  be  very  savoury,  and 
the  saints  may  think  they  talk  feelingly.  They 
may  relish  their  talk,  and  imagine  they  perceive 
a  divine  savour  in  it ;  and  yet  all  may  come  to 
nothing.  It  is  strange  how  hardly  men  are  brought 
to  be  contented  with  the  rules  and  directions  Christ 
has  given  them,  but  they  must  needs  go  by  other 
rules  of  their  own  inventing  that  seem  to  them  wiser 
and  better.  I  know  of  no  directions  or  counsels 
which  Christ  ever  delivered  more  plainly,  than  the 
rules  He  has  given  to  guide  us  in  our  judging  of 
others'  sincerity  ;  viz.,  that  we  should  judge  ol  the 
tree  chiefly  by  the  fruiL  -^jLdwards,  1637-17161 
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X  Podtlye  tesU  :^ 

(I.)  SpirUwUlifu 

(3945.)  How  like  to  a  Christian  a  man  may  be 
and  yet  possess  no  vital  godliness !  Walk  through 
the  British  Museum,  and  you  will  see  all  the  orders 
of  animals  standing  in  their  various  places,  and  ex- 
hibiting themselves  with  the  utmost  possible  pro- 
griety.  The  rhinoceros  demurely  retains  the  position 
I  which  he  was  set  at  first,  the  eagle  soars  not 
through  the  window,  the  wolf  howls  not  at  night ; 
every  creature,  whether  bird,  beast,  or  fish,  remains 
in  the  particular  glass  case  allotted  to  it ;  but  we 
all  know  that  these  are  not  the  creatures,  but  only 
the  outward  semblances  of  them.  Yet  in  what  do 
they  differ  ?  Certainly  in  nothing  which  you  could 
readily  see,  for  the  well-stuffed  animal  is  precisely 
,  like  what  the  living  animal  would  have  been  ;  and 
that  eye  of  glass  even  appears  to  have  more  of 
brightness  in  it  than  the  natural  eye  of  the  creature 
itself;  there  is  a  secret  inward  something  lacking, 
which,  when  it  has  once  departed,  you  cannot  re- 
store. So  in  the  churches  of  Christ,  many  professors 
are  not  living  believers,  but  stuffed  Christians. 
They  possess  all  the  externals  of  religion,  and  every 
outward  morality  that  you  could  desire;  they  be- 
have with  great  propriety,  they  keep  their  places, 
and  there  is  no  outward  difference  between  them 
and  the  true  believer,  except  upon  the  vital  point, 
the  life  which  no  power  on  earth  can  possibly  con- 
fer. There  is  this  essential  distinction,  spiritual  life 
is  absent.  — Spurgtom, 

(3946*)  "Do  you  not  admire  us?"  said  the  arti- 
ficial flower  under  the  glass  shade,  to  the  bright  ray 
of  sunshine  which  chanced  just  then  to  come  into 
the  room. 

*'  I  love  whatever  is  true  and  beautiful,"  answered 
the  sunshine;  "but  you  are  not  really  what  you 
seem ;  you  have  colour  without  fragrance,  and  form 
without  life ;  and  though  you  appear  of  the  same 
family  with  the  flowers  of  nature,  which  I  love  to 
look  on  and  so  often  visit,  you  are  but  imitations 
of  the  true,  and  therefore  only  a  show  and  sham, 
however  boiutiful  you  appear  uutx>  the  eye." 

Artificial  piety  of  a  very  beautiful  form  may  some- 
times present  itself  to  view,  and  of  so  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  true  grace  of  God  as  to  deceive  all 
mankind. 

But  profession  without  spiritual  life  cannot  but 
be  detected  by  God;  and,  while  pauing  by  the 
beautiful  representations  which  please  and  attract 
the  natural  mind,  His  eye  observes  and  His  love 
vi^ts  the  sincere,  saying :  "  'i  o  this  man  will  I  look, 
even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  My  word  "  (Isa.  Ixvl  2). 

(s.)  Ltm  t9  God, 

(3947*)  Many  a  professor,  who  dwells  where  the 
full-orbed  splendour  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shines  around  him,  and  in  a  genial  climate,  yet 
more  resembles  a  native  of  Iceland  or  Lapland. 
You  would  suppose  that  for  more  than  half  his  time 
he  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  sun.  A  moral 
winter  appears  to  rest  upon  his  soul*  What  is  the 
state  of  tneir  hearts  towards  God  ?  Are  they  not 
cold  and  barren  as  the  winter  season  ?  What  fruits 
do  we  see  adorning  their  profession  ?  Or  rather  it 
may  be  asked,  are  they  not  like  so  many  bare  and 
leafless  branches  of  the  snow-cJad  forest,  through 
which  the  gusts  of  pride  and  passion  sweep  wSh 


relentless  fury,  and  upon  which  the  dews  and  showera 
of  gospel  grace  produce  but  the  cold  icicles  of  vanity, 
sin,  and  death  ?  Are  there  not  others  whose  profes- 
sion is  little  better  than  a  mantle  of  snow,  beautilul 
and  dazzling  to  the  eye  for  a  short  time,  but  soon 
melting  and  vanishing  into  its  native  element  ? 

— Salter. 
(3.)  Longingt  after  holiness, 

(3948.)  Many  men  that  make  a  profession  are 
like  kites,  which  ascend  high,  but  look  low.  But 
those  that  look  high  as  ihey  ascend  high  are  risen 
with  Christ.  For  a  Christian  being  once  in  the 
estate  of  grace,  he  forgets  what  is  behind,  and  looks 
upon  ascending  higher  and  higher,  till  he  be  in  his 
place  of  happiness.  — Si^des,  1577-1635. 

(4.)  Real  con/iict  with  evil, 

(3949*)  As  at  Christ's  rising  there  was  an  earth- 
quake, so  such  as  are  risen  with  Him  do  find  a 
commotion  and  division  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  —SiMet,  1577-1635. 

(395^)  As  it  is  with  the  fighting  of  two  fencers 
on  the  stage,  you  would  think  at  first  they  were  in 
earnest  ;  but,  observing  how  wary  they  are  where 
they  hit  one  another,  you  may  soon  know  they  do 
not  intend  to  kill  one  another,  and  that  which  puts 
all  out  of  doubt,  when  the  prize  is  done  you  shall 
see  them  merry  together,  sharing  what  they  got  from 
their  deluded  spectators,  which  was  all  they  sought 
for.  'i'hus  you  shall  have  a  carnal  man,  a  man  in  the 
state  of  unregeneracy,  make  a  i^Tent  bustle  against 
sin,  by  complaining  of  it  or  praying  against  it,  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  great  scufiie  betwixt  Satan 
and  such  a  soul ;  but  if  you  follow  him  off  the  stage 
of  duty  (where  he  has  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
saint,  the  prize  he  sought  for),  you  shall  see  the 
devil  and  him  sit  as  friendly  in  a  comer  as  ever. 

^Cumall,  161 7-1679. 

^951.)  If  Job  had  let  Satan  carry  away  his  good 
coftscience,  he  would  soon  have  unbound  him,  and 
let  him  have  his  estate  and  children  again.  It  is  not 
a  form  of  religion,  but  its  power,  that  the  devil 
maligns.  The  profession  of  Judas,  Satan  knew,  did 
not  put  him  a  step  out  of  his  way  to  hell.  The 
devil  can  live  very  peaceably,  as  a  quiet  neighbour, 
by  the  door  of  such  as  will  content  themselves  with 
an  empty  profession  ;  this  alters  not  his  property, 
nor  touches  his  copyhold.  — Gmmall,  161 7- 1679. 

(5.)  Purity  of  heart, 

(3952.)  When  the  earth  is  broken  up,  and  a  filthy 
stench  comes  out,  argues  it  not  that  there  was  some 
dead  corpse  there  ?  So  when  men  rend  out  cursings, 
swearings,  railings,  and  such  like  that  a  man  should 
not  be  able  to  endure,  from  whence  issue  these,  but 
from  a  dead  and  rotten  soul  ?  These  carry  about 
them  then  the  grave  and  sepulchre  of  the  soul. 
Now,  that  whidi  it  said  of  the  words  may  be 
applied  to  the  works.  As  a  man,  therefore,  coming 
to  a  tomb,  though  never  so  costly,  and  curiously,  or 
so  royally  declcM,  yet  if  at  some  vent  he  apprehend 
a  filthy  savour  issuing  out  of  it,  he  knows  well  there 
is  not  only  a  dead,  but  a  rotten  carcass  within  ;  so 
when  a  man  feels  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  scent, 
either  of  profane  speech  or  of  dissolute  life,  issuing 
from  the  tieart,  which  is  the  fountain  of  both,  he 
must  needs  conclude,  neither  is  it  against  charity  to 
censure  it,  that  there  is  a  soul  not  only  dead  and 
bttried,  bat   even  rotten  in  sin  and  corruption. 
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Therefore  let  no  man  delade  himself  whfle  he 
«ou]d  deceWe  othera,  to  beat  men  in  hand  that  he  it 
•ound  at  heart,  when  he  b  untnund  and  corrupt  in 
his  life,  as  if  a  man  might  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
vine  or  fig-tree  which  be  sees  hanging  full  of  crabs 
and  wildings.  ^Stcek^  1 568-1626. 

(3953.)  People  who  profess  to  believe  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  do  not  experience  the 
power  of  those  doctrines  unto  sanctiiication,  re- 
semble a  man  who  looks  over  a  hedge  into  a  garden 
without  going  into  it.        — Toplady^  l^^p-t^^%, 

(6.)  Consisteiuy  of  conduct, 

(3954-)  As  the  sails  of  a  shlp^  when  they  are 
spread  and  swollen,  and  the  wav  that  the  ship 
makes,  shows  me  the  wind,  where  it  is,  though  the 
wind  iiseir  be  an  invisiible  thing,  so  thy  actions  to- 
morrow, and  ihe  life  thou  leadest  all  the  year,  will 
show  me  with  what  mind  thou  camest  to  the  sacra- 
ment to-day,  though  only  God,  and  not  I,  can  see 
thy  mind.  — Domu^  1 573-1631. 

(395S«)  H^s  religion  is  in  vain,  whose  profession 
brings  not  letters  testimonial  from  a  noly  life. 
Sacrifice  without  obedience  is  sacrilege. 

— Cumall,  161 7-1679. 

(3956.)  Thou  callest  thyself  Christian ;  but  we 
question  whether  thou  hast  a  right  to  the  title;  thy 
'  conduct  Is  too  contrary  to  that  sacred  nan^,  whicn 
b  too  holy  to  be  written  on  a  rotten  post. 

— Cumall,  161 7-1679. 

(7.)  Patutu4  under  provoeatwn. 

(3957. )  Some  professors  pass  for  very  me^k,  good- 
natured  people,  until  you  displease  then.  They 
resemble  a  pool  or  pond,  which,  while  ^u  let  it 
alone,  looks  clear  and  limpid  ;  but,  if  you  put  in  a 
stick  and  stir  the  bottom,  the  rising  sediment  soon 
discovers  the  impurity  that  lurks  beneath. 

— Toplady^  1 740-1778. 

(8.)  Steadfastness  under  persecuiMn, 

(3958')  Some  fresh-watek  sailor,  standing  upon 
the  shore  in  a  fair  day,  and  beholding  the  ship's 
top  and  top-eallant  sail  in  all  their  bravery,  riding 
safely  at  anchor,  thinks  it  a  brave  thing  to  go  to 
'  sea,  and  will  b^  all  means  aboard  ;  but  being  out  a 
league  or  two  from  the  harbour,  and  feeling  by  the 
rocking  of  the  ship  his  stomach  begin  to  work,  and 
his  soul  even  to  abhor  all  manner  of  meat— or 
otherwise  a  storm  to  arise,  the  wind  and  the  sea,  as 
it  were,  conspiring  the  sinking  of  the  vessel — ^forth- 
with repents  his  folly,  and  makes  vows  that  if  he 
but  once  be  set  ashore  again  he  will  bid  an  eternal 
farewell  to  all  such  voyages.  And  thus  there  be 
many  faint-hearted  Christians  to  be  found  amongst 
us,  who,  in  calm  days  of  peace,  when  religion  is 
not  overclouded  by  the  times,  will  needs  join  them- 
selves to  the  number  of  the  people  of  God ;  they 
will  be  as  earnest  and  as  forwarcf  as  the  best,  and 
who  but  they?  yet,  let  but  a  tempest  begin  to 
appear  and  the  sea  to  grow  rougher  than  at  the 
£i8t  entry,  the  times  alter,  troubles  raised,  many 
cross  minds  of  opposition  and  gainsaying  begin  to 
blow,  thepr  are  weary  of  their  course,  and  will  to 
shore  agam,  resolving  never  to  thrust  themselves 
Into  any  more  adventures :  they  would  have  CAris* 
turn,  but  not  Christum  crucifixum  (Christ  they 
would  have  by  all  meani»  but  Consi  crucified  by 


no  means).  If  the  way  to  heaven  be  by  the  gates 
of  hell,  let  who  will  they  will  not  go  that  way  ;  thej 
rattier  sit  down  and  be  quiet,      ^-^petuer^  1658L 

(^S9>)  \Ona  giouhwarm,]  What  a  cohl  candle 
is  lighted  up,  in  the  body  of  this  sony  wonn  1 
There  needs  no  other  disproof  of  those  that  say 
there  is  no  light  at  all  without  some  heat  Yet 
sure,  an  outward  heat  helps  on  this  cool  light  s 
never  did  I  see  any  of  these  bright  worms,  but  ill 
the  hot  months  of  summer ;  in  cold  seasons,  either 
thev  are  not,  or  appear  not ;  when  the  nights  are 
botn  darkest,  and  longest,  and  most  uncomfortable* 

Thus  do  false-hearted  Christians;  in  the  warm 
and  lightsome  times  of  free  and  encouraged  pro- 
fession, none  shine  more  than  they :  in  hard  and 
gloomy  seasons  of  restraint  and  persecution,  all 
their  formal  light  is  either  lost  or  hid.  Whereas 
true  professors,  either,  like  the  sun,  shine  ever 
alike ;  or,  like  the  stars,  shine  fiiirest  in  the 
frostiest  nights.  The  light  of  this  worm  is  for 
some  show,  but  for  no  use:  any  light  that  is 
attended  with  heat  can  impart  itself  to  others^ 
though  with  the  expense  of  that  subject  wherein  it 
is ;  this  doth  neither  waste  itself,  nor  help  others. 
I  would  rather  never  to  have  light,  than  not  to 
have  it  always ;  I  would  rather  not  to  have  light, 
than  not  to  communicate  iL 

^ITaH  1574-165A. 

(3960.)  Many  men  owe  their  reli^on  not  to 
grace,  but  to  the  favour  of  the  times ;  'tis  in  fashion, 
they  may  profess  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  because  none 
contradict  it  Indeed  it  shows  they  are  extremely 
bad  that  are  bad  when  they  may  be  good  without 
any  loss  to  themselves,  but  it  does  not  show  they 
are  good  that  are  only  good  in  good  times.  Dead 
fish  swim  with  the  stream.  They  do  not  bnild 
upon  the  rock,  but  set  up  a  shed  leaning  to  another 
man's  house,  which  costs  them  nothing ;  carried 
with  a  multitude,  are  not  able  to  go  alone  in  a 
good  way;  if  they  be  religious,  it  is  for  others* 
sakes.  Then  is  integrity  discovered,  when  persons 
dare  be  good  in  bad  times,  as  Noah  was  saia  to  be 
an  upright  man,  because  he  was  perfect  in  his 
generation.  — Manten,  1620-1667.       ^ 

(9.)  Diligenee  im  weil'deing, 

(3961.)  Our  proression  without  practice  is  but 
hypocritical,  making  us  to  resemble  the  stony 
ground,  which  brou^t  forth  a  green  blade,  but  no 
fruit  to  due  maturity;  like  the  fig-tree,  which, 
having  leaves  but  no  figs,  was  accursed ;  like  the 
tree  in  the  garden,  which,  cumbering  the  ground 
with  its  fruitless  presence,  was  threatened  to  be  cut 
down;  like  glowworms,  which  have  some  lustre 
but  no  heat, — seeing  such  professors  shine  with 
some  light  of  knowledge,  but  without  all  warmth 
of  Christian  charity.  Neither  b  that  "  pure  reli- 
gion and  undefiled  before  God"  which,  like  an 
empty  barrel,  makes  a  great  sound  in  an  outward 
profession,  but  that  which  exercises  itself  in  duties 
of  Christianity.  — Denmame^  1642. 

(3962.)  As  one  said  of  a  poor  apothecaiy's  shop, 
that  he  could  find  no  drugs  for  the  pots  and  boxes, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  those  that  pretend  to  religion, 
and  no  further,  we  cannut  perceive  good  dee(b  for 
words.  Or  as  when  Jacob  looked  ^r  Joseph,  he 
found  nothing  but  hb  coat ;  so,  while  we  luok  for 
honest  men,  we  see  nothing  but  their  cloak  1  only 
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a  cloak  of  m  good  nap,  and  a  fiur  gloss  of  pro- 
;  that  is  alL  — Aaams,  1 653. 


(3963.)  It  is  no  good  sign  in  a  tree,  when  all  the 
tap  goes  up  into  the  leaves,  and  is  spent  that  way ; 
nor  in  a  (^hrutian,  when  all  his  grace  shoots  up 
into  words :  a  verbal  goodness ;  no  reality  at  alL 

— Adams^  1653. 

(3964.  >  When  the  Interpreter  had  done,  he  takes 
them  out  into  his  garden  again,  and  led  them  to  a 
tree,  whose  inside  was  all  rotten  and  gone,  and 
yet  it  grew  and  had  leaves.  'l*hen  said  Mercy, 
•'What  means  this?"  "This  tree,**  said  he, 
"  whose  outside  is  fair,  and  whose  inside  is  rotten, 
is  it  to  which  many  may  be  compared  that  are  in 
the  garden  of  God  ;  who  with  their  mouths  speak 
high  in  behalf  of  God,  but  in  deed  will  do  nothing 
for  Him  ;  whose  leaves  are  fair,  but  their  heart  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  tinder  for  the  devil's  tinder* 
boa."  —Bunyan^  162&-1688. 

(la)  Grvwtk  Ht  grace, 

(3965.)  If  we  be  true  Christians,  we  most  grow 
from  strength  to  strength  :  herein  grace  is  contrary  to 
nature,  strongest  at  la^t  We  must  change  till  then, 
but  in  meluis^  till  we  come  to  our  best ;  and  then,  we 
must  be  like  Him  in  whom  b  no  shadow  of  turning. 

But,  where  we  should  be  like  the  sun  till  noon, 
ever  rising,  there  be  many  like  Hezekiah's  sun, 
that  go  back  many  degrees  in  the  dial;  whose 
beginnings  are  like  Nero^s  first  five  years,  fiiU  of 
hope  and  peace ;  or,  like  the  first  month  of  a  new 
servant ;  or,  like  unto  the  four  ages,  whose  first 
was  gold,  the  last  iron ;  or,  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image,  which  had  a  precious  head  but  base  feet 
Look  to  yourselves :  this  is  a  fearful  sign,  a  fearful 
condition.  Can  he  ever  be  rich  that  grows  every 
day  poorer?  Can  he  ever  reach  the  goal  that 
goes  every  day  a  step  Imck  from  it  ?  Alas  !  then, 
how  shall  he  ever  reach  the  goal  of  glory  that  goes 
every  day  a  step  backward  in  grace?        ^-haU. 

(II.)  PtfuveroHCt, 

(3966. )  Men  that  have  not  depth  of  pace,  they 
are  like  comets.  They  blaze  for  a  time.  But 
fixed  stars  are  always  in  the  firmament ;  they 
never  vary.  So  a  true  Christian  is  as  a  fixed  star 
^he  is  fixed  in  ihe  firmament,  in  his  desire.  *'  One 
thing  have  I  desired,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life.** 

(3967.)  Some  dyes  cannot  bear  the  weather,  but 
alter  colour  presently;  but  there  are  others  that, 
having  something  that  gives  a  deeper  tincture, 
will  hold.  The  graces  of  a  true  Christian  hold 
out  in  all  sorts  of  weathers,  in  winter  and  summer, 
prosperity  and  adversity,  when  superficial  counter- 
feit  holine:is  will  give  ouL     — Sibbes^  i577-l635« 

(3968.)  The  leopard  doth  not  run  after  his  prey 
like  other  beasts,  but  pursues  it  by  leaping ;  and 
if  at  three  or  four  jumps  he  cannot  seize  it,  for 
very  indignation  he  gives  over  the  chase.  There 
be  some,  that  if  they  cannot  leap  into  heaven 
by  a  few  good  works,  they  will  even  let  it  alone ; 
as  If  it  were  to  be  ascended  by  leaping,  not  by 
climbing.  But  they  are  more  unwise,  that  having 
got  up  manv  rounds  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  finding 
difficulties  m  some  of  the  uppermost ;  whether 
wrestling  with  aasaolu  and  trouble^  or  looking 


down  upon  their  old  allurements;  even  faliif 
desceiKl  with  Demas,  and  allow  others  to  take 
heaven.  — Adams,  1653. 

(39^)  V>n  ihi  sight  of  a  Riding  star.]  How 
easily  is  our  sight  deceived  1  now  easily  doth  our 
sight  deceive  us  1  We  saw  no  difference  betwixt 
this  star  and  the  rest ;  the  light  seemed  alike,  both 
while  it  stood  and  while  it  fell.  Had  it  been  a 
star,  it  had  still  and  ever  shined :  now,  the  very 
fall  argues  it  a  lalse  and  elementary  apparition. 

Thus  our  charity  doth  and  must  mislead  us  in 
our  spiritual  judgments.  If  we  see  men  exalted  ia 
their  Christian  profession,  fixed  in  the  upper  region 
of  the  Church,  shining  with  appearances  of  grace, 
we  may  not  think  them  other  than  stars  in  this 
lower  farmament ;  but.  if  they  fall  from  their  holy 
station,  and  embrace  the  present  world,  whether  in 
judgment  or  practice  renouncing  the  truth  and 
power  of  godhness,  now  we  may  boldly  say  they 
nad  never  any  true  light  in  them,  and  were  no  other 
than  a  glittering  composition  of  pride  and  hypocrisy. 

—//a//,  1574-1656. 

(3970.)  Constancy  is  a  mark  of  the  true  Christian. 
The  seeming  graces  of  hypocrites  may  be  as  forward 
and  impetuous  for  the  time  as  the  true  graces  ol 
believers  :  as  in  the  stony  ground  (Matt.  xiii.  5,  6)» 
the  seed  sprung  up  so  much  the  sooner  by  how  much 
it  had  the  less  depth  of  earth.  But  the  very  same 
cause  that  made  it  put  up  so  soon,  made  it  wither 
again  as  soon,  even  because  it  wanted  deepness  of 
earth.  So  the  hypocrite,  when  the  fit  takes  him, 
he  is  all  on  the  spur ;  there  is  no  way  with  him, 
but  a  new  man  he  will  become  out  of  hand ;  yea, 
that  he  will :  monunto  turlnnis.  But  he  seu  on  too 
violently  to  hold  out  long ;  this  reformation  ripens 
too  fast  to  be  right  spiritual  fruit.  As  an  horse 
that  is  good  at  hand,  Imt  nought  at  length,  so  it 
the  h3rpocrite;  free  and  fiery  for  a  spurt,  but  he 
jades  and  tires  in  a  journey.  But  true  grace  is  all  to 
the  contrary ;  as  it  ripens  for  the  most  part  by 
leisure,  so  it  ever  lasts  longer :  as  philosophers  say 
of  habits,  that  as  they  are  gotten  hardly,  so  they  are 
not  lost  easily.  The  faith,  ref>entance,  reformation, 
obedience,  joy,  sorrow,  zeal,  and  other  the  graces 
and  affections  of  hypocrites  have  their  first  motion 
and  issue  from  false  and  erroneous  grounds,  as 
shame,  fear,  hope,  and  such  respects.  And  it 
thence  comes  to  pass  that,  where  these  respects 
cease  to  give  them  motion,  the  graces  themselves 
can  no  more  stand  than  a  house  can  stand  when 
the  foundation  is  taken  from  under  it.  The  boy 
that  gues  to  his  book  no  longer  than  the  master 
holds  the  rod  over  him ;  the  master's  back  once 
turned,  awa^  goes  the  book,  and  he  to  play ;  and 
right  so  is  It  with  the  hypocrite.  Take  away  the 
rc^  from  Pharaoh,  and  he  will  l>e  old  Pharaoh 
still.  Now,  then,  here  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  hypocrite  and  the  godly  man  :  the  one  does  all 
by  fits  and  by  starts,  and  by  sudden  motions  and 
flashes ;  whereas  the  oiher  goes  on  fairly  and 
soberly  in  a  settled,  constant,  regular  course  of 
humiliation  and  obedience. 

—Sanderson^  1587-1661. 

(3971.)  It  is  not  one  or  two  good  actions,  but  a 
good  conversation,  which  will  speak  a  man  to  be  a 
right  Christian.  A  true  believer,  like  the  heavenly 
oros,  is  constant  and  unwearied  in  his  motion  and 
actings.    Enoch  '*ttfaiJud  with  God;"  U  is  out 
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Uking  m  itep  or  two  id  a  waj  which  denominates 
a  man  a  walker^  but  a  continued  motion.  No 
man  it  judged  healthy  by  a  fluahing  colour  in  hit 
face,  but  by  a  good  complexion.  God  esteems 
none  holy  for  a  particular  carriage,  but  for  a 
general  course.  A  tinner  in  tome  few  acts  may 
be  very  good :  Tudas  repents,  Cain  sacrifices,  the 
Scribes  pray  and  fast ;  and  yet  all  were  very  false. 
In  the  most  deadly  diseases,  there  may  be  tome 
intermission t,  and  tome  good  prognottics.  A  saint 
in  some  few  acts  may  be  very  bad :  Noah  is 
drunk,  David  defiles  his  neighbour's  wife,  and 
Peter  denies  his  best  friend ;  yet  these  persons 
were  Heaven's  favuuritei*.  The  best  gold  must 
have  some  grains  of  allowance.  Sheep  may  fall 
into  the  mire,  but  swine  love  day  and  night  to 
wallow  in  it.  A  Christian  may  stumble,  nay,  he 
may  fall,  but  he  gets  up  and  walks  on  in  the  way 
of  God's  commandments ;  the  bent  of  his  heart  is 
right,  and  the  scope  of  his  life  is  straight,  and 
thence  he  is  deemed  sincere.    — SwintMck,  1673. 

(3972.)  They  are  beantifal  colours  that  are  drawn 
on  some  profess^irs,  but,  alas  1  not  laid  on  oil,  and 
so  are  soon  washed  off  again.  How  forward  soever 
they  are  to  promise  they  shall  reach  heaven,  they 
will  find  it  too  long  a  step  for  their  short-winded 
souls.  — GurnaUf  161 7-1679. 

(3973.)  Many  are  soon  engaged  in  holy  duties, 
easily  persuaded  to  take  up  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  as  easily  persuaded  to  lay  it  down ;  like  the 
new  moon,  which  shines  a  little  in  the  firxt  part  of 
the  night,  but  is  down  before  half  the  night  be 
gone;  lightsome  professors  in  their  youth,  whose 
old  age  is  wrappea  up  in  thick  darkness  of  sin  and 
wickedness.  — GumaU^  161 7-1679. 

(3974-)  What  congregation  cannot  show  some 
that  have  outlived  their  profession?  Not  unlike 
the  silk- worm,  which,  they  say,  after  all  her  spin- 
ning, works  hertelf  out  of  her  bottom,  and  becomet 
a  common  fly.  At  the  disciplet  said  of  the  literal 
temple,  **  See  what  manner  of  stones  are  here,'*  so 
we  once  said  of  the  spiritual  temple ;  but  nuw  not 
one  ttone  upon  another.    — Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(3975.)  Nay,  tometime  thote  motions  in  natural 
men  under  the  Gospel  may  be  more  quick,  and 
warm,  and  violent  for  a  time  than  the  natural 
motion  of  this  habit ;  as  the  motion  of  a  stone  out 
of  a  sling  is  quicker  than  that  of  life,  but  faints  by 
degrees,  because  it  is  from  a  force  impressed,  not 
implanted  and  inherent  in  the  nature.  They  are 
just  like  water  heated  by  the  fiie,  which  has  a  fit 
of  warmth,  and  may  heat  oiher  things ;  but  though 
you  should  heat  it  a  thousand  times,  the  quality, 
not  being  natural,  will  vanish,  and  the  water  return 
to  its  former  coldness.  But  the  new  heart  being  in 
the  new  creaiure  causes  him  to  walk  in  the  statutes 
of  God,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  with  an  uniform 
and  harmonical  motion.  — Chamcck,  1628^  i68a 

(3976.)  *'  This  is  something  like  I "  obterved  the 
Hearth  to  the  Chimney,  at  the  Thorns  flamed  and 
crackled  in  the  spacious  fire-place  of  the  farm-house ; 
whilst  the  steam  gushed  out  from  under  the  lid  of 
the  pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and  the  water  boiled 
Bind  spluttered,  owing  to  the  tudden  increase  of 
flame.  "Beautiful,  beautiful!"  exclaimed  the 
Hearth,  in  admiral  ion. 

*'  I'm  of  opinion  this  won't  last  long ;  it  seems  to 


me  to  be  too  rapid  to  continue.  Depend  on  it,  friend 
Hearth,  'twill  soon  go  down  and  be  burnt  oat," 
sagely  remarked  the  old  Chimney. 

*'  Do  you  think  to  ? — well,  'twill  be  a  great  pity 
not  to  last ;  I  love  to  see  briskness  in  a  fire ;  and 
this  is  so  exciting  and  charming !  I  don't  see  why 
It  should  so  quickly  end,  as  yon  suppose.** 

"  Well,  I  ve  had  some  experience  in  these 
mattert,"  antwered  the  Chimney ;  "  I've  made  my 
obtervationt.  and  am  too  well  aojuainted  with  the 
nature  of  fuel  to  be  deceived  by  it ;  and,  however 
tanguine  you  may  feel  about  it,  take  my  honest 
word,  it  will  not  last  1 " 

Still,  however,  the  fire  flamed,  and  the  water 
boiled,  and  the  steam  spurted,  and  the  hot  splashes 
fizzed,  leaped  about,  and  dropt  down  upon  the 
crackling  flame. 

"  I  am  delighted  ! "  said  the  Hearth. 

'*  And  1  thall  rejoice  if  it  continues,"  said  the 
Chimney. 

'*  And  why  it  should  not,  I  am  unable  to  judge," 
observed  the  other. 

"  We  than't  need  to  wait  long,  howerer,**  con« 
tinned  the  old  Chimney ;  "  don  t  you  perceive  U 
it  already  going  down?*'— and  before  the  Hearth 
could  reply  there  wat  a  marked  change;  and 
ebullition  ceated ;  the  steam  tubsided ;  the  flame 
flickered ;  the  fire  only  occasionally  leaped ;  and 
then,  it  went  lower,  and  went  quite  down;  and 
then  quite  out  altogether. 

'*Well,  to  be  Buret"  said  the  disappointed 
Hearth. 

"  No  other  than  I  expected,**  remarked  tha 
Chimney ;  *'  and  for  this  reason,  there  was  nothing 
substantisJ  in  the  material,  onlv  thorns  vou  see, 
which  commonly  make  a  great  flame  for  the  time, 
but  quickly  bum  themselves  out.** 

•*  Tis  a  great  pity  I  "  sighed  the  Hearth  ;  "  who 
would  have  thought  it ! " 

**  As  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is 
the  laugliter  of  the  fool :  this  also  is  vanity,** 
writes  Solomon.  And  so  it  is  with  a  profession  of 
religion  in  some  instances ;  it  is  flaming,  and  bright, 
and  beautiful  fur  a  while,  and  calling  special  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  last :  it  it  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  lasting,  only  **  the  form  of  godliness,"  without 
the  ** power  thereof;"  and  like  the  seed  cast  on 
the  rocky  toil,  which  tprang  up  quickly,  but  toon 
withered  away,  because  it  had  no  aeepness  of  earth, 
so  without  Divine  gnice  in  the  heart  profession  can- 
not be  enduring.  There  may  appear  to  be  much  of 
excitement,  fervency,  and  zeal  lor  a  while,  but  it 
will  eventually  cool  down  and  expire ;  because,  like 
the  thorns  under  the  pot,  having  no  substance 
(Mark  iv.  17).  -^Bwnim. 


PROSPERITY. 

1.  Zb  not  neceBsaiffly  a  proof  of  tlio  Dtftno 
faTonr. 

(3977.)  As  men  cherish  young  plants  at  first,  and 
fence  them  about  to  keep  them  from  hurt,  but 
when  they  are  grown,  they  remove  them,  and  then 
leave  them  to  the  wind  and  weather,  to  God  besets 
Hb  children  first  with  propt  of  inward  comforts, 
but  afterwardt  expotes  *them  to  storms  and  winds, 
because  they  are  better  able  to  bear  it.  Therefore 
let  no  man  think  himself  the  better  because  he  is 
free  from  troubles.  It  is  because  God  sees  him  nof 
fit  to  bear  greater.  — 4i^,  1577-1635. 
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(397&)  When  the  Lord  hath  set  thee  np  as  high 
W  Hainan  in  the  coart  of  Ahasueras,  or  promoted 
thee  to  ride  with  Joseph  in  the  second  chariot  of 
Egypt  \  were  thy  stock  of  cattle  exceeding  Job's 
(Job  i.  3);  did  thv  wardrobe  put  down  Solomon's, 
and  thy  oupboani  of  plate  Uelshazzar's,  when  the 
Tesseb  of  God's  temple  were  the  omature, — yet  all 
these  are  but  the  gifts  of  Wisdom's  left  hand,  and 
the  possessors  may  be  under  the  malediction  of 
God,  and  go  down  to  damnation. 

^-Adams,  1653. 

(3979>)  The  eaglet  and  lions  seek  their  meat 
from  God.  But  though  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  have 
good  cheer  from  Joseph,  yet  Benjamin's  mess 
exceeds.  £san  shall  have  the  prosperity  of  ihe 
earth,  but  Jacob  goes  away  wiih  the  blessing. 
Ishmael  may  have  outwazd  favours,  but  the  inherit- 
ance belongs  to  Isaac.  ^^AJams^  1653. 

(39Sa)  No  man  knows  how  the  heart  of  God 
stands  toward  him  by  His  hand.  His  hand  of 
mercy  may  be  toward  a  man  when  His  heart  may 
be  against  that  roan,  as  you  see  in  the  case  of  Saul 
and  others.  And  the  hand  of  God  may  be  set 
against  a  man  when  the  heart  of  God  is  dearly  set 
upon  him,  as  you  may  see  in  Job  and  Ephraim. 
>io  man  knowa  either  love  or  hatred  by  outward 
mercy  or  misery ;  for  all  thinp  come  alike  to'  all, 
to  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  to  the  eood 
and  to  the  bad,  to  the  clean  and  to  the  unclean. 
The  sun  of  prosperity  shines  as  well  upon  brambles 
of  the  wilderness,  as  fruit-trees  of  the  orchard ;  the 
snow  and  hail  of  adversity  light  upon  the  best 
garden,  as  well  as  upon  the  stinking  dunghill  or  the 
wild  waste.  Ahab  s  and  Josiah's  ends  concur  in 
the  veiy  circumstances.  Saul  and  Jonathan,  though 
diflferent  in  their  natures,  deserts>  and  deportments, 
yet  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided.  Health, 
wealth,  honours,  crosses,  sicknesses,  losses,  are  cast 
upon  good  men  and  bad  men  promiscuously. 
"'l*he  whole  Turkish  empire,"  9Ay%  Luther,  **U 
nothing  else  but  a  crust  cast  by  heaven's  great 
.Housekeeper  to  His  dogs."  Moses  dies  in  the 
wilderness  as  well  as  those  that  murmured.  Nabal 
is  rich  as  well  as  Abraham ;  Ahithophel  wise  as 
well  as  Solomon,  and  Doeg  is  honoured  as  well  as 
Saul,  as  well  as  Joseph  and  Fharaoh. 

^Brooks^  i68a 

S.  Benden  it  difBonlt  f or  vs  to  aisnre  ovMlTM 
that  we  have  the  IHeodahlp  of  men. 

(3981.)  Prosperity  assures  us  not  of  the  favour  of 
men.  Yea,  rather  it  makes  us  utterly  uncertain 
who  are  our  friends,  and  who  are  not.  For  they 
who  flourish  in  the  world  have  many  friends  in 
show,  and  few  in  truth,  seeing  they  are  friends  to 
their  prosperity,  and  not  to  themselves;  they 
honour  their  places,  and  not  their  persons.  It  is 
the  idol  of  wealth  which  the  crowd  adores,  and  not 
the  ass  that  bears  it  It  is  the  honey  of  profit 
which  these  hungry  flies  haunt,  and  not  the  pot 
that  keeps  it ;  which  being  clean  washed,  and  the 
honey  put  into  another  vessel,  they  straightway  leave 
that,  and  as  easily  follow  this*  It  is  not  the  man, 
bnt  the  money  that  is  affected  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
banquet,  feast,  and  sport  together,  they  make  great 
love  and  friendship  one  to  another;  but  let  the 
bond  of  pleasure  be  once  broken  by  want  or  sick« 
Dcss,  and  these  friends  are  straightway  scattered. 

— Dtfumamt^  1644. 


Su  liateetofeliaraoter. 

(3982.)  It  is  in  the  relaxation  of  aecnrity,  it  is  fai 
the  expansion  of  prosperity,  it  is  in  the  hour  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  softening  into 
festivity  and  pleasure,  that  the  real  character  of 
men  is  discerned.  If  there  b  any  good  in  them,  it 
appears  then  or  never.  Even  wolves  and  tigers» 
when  gorged  with  their  prey,  ate  safe  and  gentle. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  noble  minds  give  all  the 
reins  to  their  good  nature.  They  indulge  their 
genius  even  to  intemperance,  in  kindness  to  the 
afHicted,  in  generosity  to  the  conquered, — forbear- 
ing insults,  forgiving  injuries,  overpaying  benefits. 
Full  of  dignity  themselves,  they  respect  dignity  in 
all,  but  they  feel  it  sacred  to  the  unhappy.  But  it 
is  then,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  unmerited 
forttme,  that  low,  sordid,  ungenerous,  and  reptile 
souls  swell  with  their  hoarded  poisons ;  it  is  then 
that  tliey  display  their  odious  splendour,  and  shine 
out  in  the  tuU  lustre  of  their  native  villany  and  * 
baseness.  — Burke^  172S-1797. 

(39S3-)  Prosperity  Is  a  more  refined  and  severe 
test  of  character  than  adversity,  as  one  hour  of 
summer  sunshine  produces  greater  corruption  thaa 
the  longest  winter  day.  — Elvta  Cook, 

C  !i  not  a  tiling  to  be  deilred  1^  erery  man. 

(3984.)  Great  skill  is  required  to  the  governing 
of  a  plentiful  and  prosperous  estate,  so  as  it  may 
be  safe  and  comfortable  to  the  owner,  and  bene> 
ficial  to  others.  Every  corporal  may  know  how 
to  order  some  few  files ;  but  to  marshal  many 
troops  in  a  regiment,  many  regiments  in  a  whole 
body  of  an  army,  requires  the  skill  of  an  ez- 
Oerienced  general.  — Hall^  1574- 1656. 

(39^5-)  As  for  prosperity,  every  man  thinks  him- 
self wise  and  able  enough  to  know  how  to  govern 
it,  and  himself  in  it.  A  happy  estate,  we  imagine^ 
will  easily  manage  itself,  %viihout  too  much  care. 
Give  me  but  sea-room,  saith  the  confiiient  mariner  ; 
and  let  me  alone,  whatever  tempest  arise. 

Surely  the  ereat  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  had 
never  made  tins  holy  boast  of  his  divine  skill,  "  I 
know  how  to  abound,"  if  it  had  been  so  %asy  a 
matter  as  the  world  conceives  iL  Mere  ignoiance, 
and  want  of  self-experience,  is  guilty  of  this  errot. 

—AW/,  1574-1656. 

(3986.)  How  many  can  form  any  estimate  as  to 
whether  it  is  best  for  them  to  be  prosperous  or  not  ?' 

If  1  should  consult  the  wheat  that  is  growing  in 
the  spring  in  the  field  as  to  what  was  best  for  it, 
the  wheat  would  say,  "Let  me  alone.  Let  the 
rain  feed  me.  Let  the  winds  gently  strengthen  me. 
Let  me  grow  to  my  full  height  and  size."  But  ah  I 
the  land  on  which  that  wheat  is  sown  is  over  rich  ; 
and  if  the  wheat  grows  to  its  full  height  and 
size,  it  will  be  so  fat  and  heavy  that  it  will  break 
and  fall  down,  and  be  lost.  So  the  farmer  turns 
in  his  cattle,  and  they  browse  the  wheat.  They 
eat  it  down  to  the  ground.  And  by  and  by,  later, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  grow,  it  has  been  so 
weakened  by  this  cruel  pasturage  that  it  will  not 
become  so  rank  as  to  break  down,  but  will  stand 
erect,  and  carry  its  heads  up,  and  ripen  its  grain. 

Many  men  will  bear  browsing.  They  get  too 
fat,  and  cannot  carry  themselves  upright  and  firm, 
and  they  break  and  fall  down  \  and  the  best  part  of 
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Ibein  lies  in  the  dirt;  and  all  that  itandi  np  is 
ftnw  and  ttubble. 

There  b  another  field  where  the  wheat*  if  I  were 
(o  uy  to  it,  "  What  ti  the  best  for  you  ?"  perhaps, 
hearing  my  diwourse  on  the  other  field,  might 
•ay,  from  an  amiable  motive,  "  Let  me  alone." 
But  ah  I  tliat  happens  to  be  a  field  where  the  soil 
is  poor,  and  wheie  it  has  been  poorly  tilled,  and 
irkere,  if  the  prayer  of  the  wheat  should  lie  heeded, 
and  it  should  be  let  alone,  it  would  not  have 
«trength  enough  to  grow,  and  would  only  have  a 
starveling  life,  and  would  bear  no  harvest  So 
the  fanner  says,  "Give  it  ample  top-dressing. 
Bring  in  your  guana"  Here  is  a  field  that  has 
«eed  of  strength  to  enable  it  to  cairy  its  crop  on 
<o  ripeness  and  perfection.  Here  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  crop  growing  rank,  and  falling  down^  and 
leaving  nothing  but  straw. 

And  so  it  is  with  men.  But  who  knows  what  is 
%est  for  him?  Some  men  can  endure  prosperity, 
and  some  cannot;  but  who  can  discriminate  be- 
tween them  ?  ^Bttcktr. 

&  Ii  not  tht  HUBe  tblBg  M  bapirfiiMi. 

(^9^7;)  ^c  °>ust  distinguish  between  felidt^  and 
prosperity  ;  for  prosperity  leads  often  to  ambtiion, 
and  ambition  to  disappointment.  '^Lattdor, 

(3988.)  Show  me  the  man  made  happy  by 
worldly  accumulation.  Who  are  the  men  wiio  have 
the  most  anxiety,  and  work  the  hardest?  I1ie 
millionaires.  Men  work  harder  after  thev  get  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  than  before.  They  work 
less  at  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  still  less  at  fiftv 
thousand  ;  still  less  at  forty  ;  still  less  at  thirtr ;  still 
less  at  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  least  of  all  when 
they  have  a  salaiy  to  live  on.  The  men  who  have 
the  greatest  freedom  from  care  are  those  who  live 
•on  their  day's  wages.  Prosperity  is  like  salt  water : 
the  more  you  drink  of  it  the  thirstier  you  are. 

'^TaLwtagi. 

(3989.)  A  man  is  not  prosperous  because  he 
makes  money,  because  he  is  skilful,  or  because  he 
has  knowledge.  That  man  who  is  happy ;  that 
man  whose  mmd  is  like  a  well-chorded  harp,  and  is 
responsive  to  enioyment ;  that  man  who  knows  how 
to  enjoy  with  his  intellect,  with  his  moral  senti- 
ments, with  his  taste ;  that  man  who  knows  how  to 
reap  joy  from  all  his  social  affections ;  that  man 
who  knows  how  to  stand  strong  without  being  de- 
bauched by  his  animal  passions ;  that  roan  who 
knows  how  to  regulate  his  physical  life;  that  man 
who  has  supreme  use  of  himself  all  through ;  that 
man  who  is  happy  in  the  broadest  way,  and  with 
the  greatest  numoer  of  fountains  of  enjoyment — 
that  man  is  prosperous.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  be  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  rich  man,  and  not  be 
prosperous.  A  man  may  be  a  millionaire,  and  yet 
DC  so  miserable  as  to  groan  all  day  and  curse  all 
night.  A  man  may  have  all  the  outside  things 
which  the  world  affords,  and  yet  not  be  a  happy 
maiL  One  man  may  have  a  chest  full  of  excellent 
tools,  and  be  a  bungling  workman  ;  while  another 
man  may  have  nothing  but  a  jack-knife,  and  be  a 
diilful  workman.  One  man  may  have  ever  so 
many  external  means  of  enjoyment,  and  not  be 
happy.  You  must  not,  therefore,  argue  that  a  man 
is  prosperous  because  he  has  influence,  or  power, 
or  money,  or  any  of  these  things.  If  you  want  to 
know  who  are  prosperous,  find  out  who  are  happy. 


You  would  think  to  look  at  that  bell  up  in  the  bel- 
fry, *'  Oh,  such  a  bell,  lifted  up  so  high— it  only 
needs  that  some  one  should  pull  the  rupe  to  make 
it  sound  gloriously  through  the  air !  '*  Well,  pull 
the  rope  ;  it  sounds  for  all  the  world  like  a  tin  pan  I 
It  is  cracked.  I  see  men  in  the  old  belfry  of  pro- 
sperity ;  and  other  men  are  looking  up  at  them  and 
say,  "  Oh,  how  hap|yy  they  must  be ! "  You  will 
find  them  to  be  goiod  for  nothing  the  moment  yoo 
subject  them  to  that  tesL  '^Bucktr. 

%,  How  litftlo  it  proati  UL 

(3990.)  Let  a  man  consider  how  little  he  b 
bettered  by  prosperity,  as  to  those  perfections 
which  are  chiefly  valuable.  All  the  wealth  of  both 
the  Indies  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  the  stature  either 
of  his  body  or  his  mind.  It  can  neither  better  his 
health,  advance  his  intellectuals,  nor  refine  his 
morals.  We  see  those  languish  and  die  who  com- 
mand the  physic  and  physicians  of  a  whole  king- 
dom. A  nd  some  are  dunces  in  the  midst  of  librariei, 
dull  and  sottish  in  the  very  bosom  of  Athens ;  and 
(mx  from  Wisdom,  though  they  lord  it  over  the  wise. 

For  does  he,  who  was  once  both  poor  and  igno- 
rant, find  his  notions  or  his  manners  anything  im- 
proved, because,  perhaps,  his  friend  or  father  died, 
and  left  him  richr  Did  his  ignorance  expire  with 
the  other's  life  ?  Or  does  he  understand  one  pro- 
position in  philosophy,  one  mystery  in  his  profession 
at  all,  the  more  for  his  keeping  a  bailiff  or  a  steward  ? 
As  great  and  as  good  a  hindlord  as  he  is,  may  he 
not,  for  all  this,  have  an  empty  room  yet  to  let? 
and  that  such  an  one  as  is  like  to  continue  empty 
upon  his  bauds  (or  rather  head)  for  ever  ?  If  so, 
surely  then  none  has  cause  to  value  himself  upon 
that  which  is  equally  incident  to  the  larofst  and 
weakest  of  men.  ^-Souih^  1633-1716. 

T.  ItflnMcnrlty. 

(399 1 •)  Ti^c  same  penon  sometimes  aflfords  an 
example  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  of  greater 
misery  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphs  of 
peace,  was  by  a  blow  from  a  sacrilegious  hand  dis- 
patched in  his  coach,  and  his  bloody  corpse  forsaken 
by  his  servants,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  ;  so  that, 
as  the  historian  observes,  there  was  but  a  moment 
between  the  adorations  and  oblivion  of  that  great 
prince.  '*  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  giory  of  it  as 
the  flower  of  the  grass."  Whatever  disguises  its 
imperfections,  and  gives  it  lustre,  is  but  superficial, 
like  the  colour  and  ornament  of  a  flower,  whose 
matter  is  only  a  little  dust  and  water,  and  is  as 
weak  and  fading.  — Baiat  1625-1699. 

8.  BzpotM  vs  to  envy  tad  batrod. 

(3992.)  Prosperity  is  an  eye-sore  to  many.  Such 
sheep  as  have  most  wool  are  soonest  fleeced.  The 
barren  tree  grows  peaceably  :  no  man  meddles  with 
the  ash  or  .willow ;  but  the  apple-tree  and  the 
damasin  shall  have  many  rude  suitors.  Oh,  then, 
be  contented  to  carry  a  lesser  sail ;  he  that  haih 
less  revenues  hath  less  envy  ;  such  as  bear  the 
fairest  frontispiece,  and  make  the  greatest  show  in 
the  world,  are  the  white  for  envy  and  malice  to 
shoot  at  — IVa/sffH,  1696. 

(5993*)  How  do  riches  and  honour,  wit  and 
beauty,  strength  and  learning,  shine  and  glister  in 
the  eyes  of  most  men  1  and  no  doubt,  tnit  as  all  of 
them  are  the  gifts,  so  are  they  idso  the  blessings  of 
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God  to  thote  who  am  make  a. wise  and  sanctified 
use  of  them.  But  such  is  our  nnhappiness  in  this 
Tale  of  wealcness  and  mortality,  that,  like  Jonah's 

Sourd,  no  sooner  do  these  things  shoot  out  and 
ourish  about  us,  and  we  begin  to  delight  and 
please  ourselves  under  the  shadow  of  them,  but 
God  quickly  provides  a  worm,  even  that  killing  one 
of  envy,  to  smite  the  root  of  them,  and  then  pre- 
sently they  decline,  wither,  and  die  over  our  heads. 
Shadows  do  not  more  naturally  attend  shining 
bodies,  than  envy  pursues  worth  and  merit,  always 
close  at  the  very  heels  of  them,  and,  like  a  sharp 
blighting  east  wind,  still  blasting  and  killing  the 
noblest  and  most  promising  productions  of  virtue 
in  their  earliest  bua,  and,  as  Jacob  did  Emui,  sup- 
plants them  in  their  very  birth.  For  what  made 
Saul  so  implacablv  persecute  David  ?  Was  it  not 
the  greatness  of  his  valuur  and  the  glory  of  his 
actions^  which  drew  after  them  the  applause  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  consequently  tnc  envy  of  the 
kmg  himself?  How  comes  nistory  to  tell  us  of  so 
many  assassinations  of  princes,  downfalls  of 
favourites,  underminings  and  poisonings  of  great 
l^rsons  ?  Why,  in  all  or  most  of  these  sad  events, 
still  only  worth  has  been  the  crime,  and  envy  the 
executioner.  What  drew  the  t>lood  of  Caesar, 
banished  Cicero,  and  put  ont  the  eyes  of  the  brave 
and  victorious  Belisanus,  but  a  merit  too  great  for 
an  emperor  to  reward,  and  for  envy  to  endure? 
And  what  happiness,  then,  can  there  be  in  such 
things,  as  only  make  the  owners  of  them  fall  a 
wofui  sacrifice  to  the  base  suspicions  and  cruelties 
of  some  wicked  and  ungrateful  yreat  ones;  but 
always  worse  than  they  are  or  can  be  great  ?  He, 
indeed,  who  is  actualjy  possessed  of  these  glorious 
endoiWments,  thinks  them  both  his  ornament  and 
defence ;  and  so  does  the  man  think  the  sword  he 
wears,  thonch  the  point  of  it  may  be  sometimes 
turned  upon  nis  own  breast ;  and  it  is  not  unheard 
of  for  a  man  to  die  by  that  very  weapon  which  he 
icckoned  he  should  defend  and  preserve  his  life  by. 

^-SoHth^  i633-i7i6» 

9.  Should  oaiiB«  vs  to  tie  espedAUy  mttdhfta 

(3994-)  It  »  tb®  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 
•dder,  and  that  craves  waiy  walking. 

(3995-)  1*b«  desire  of  prosperity  is  implanted  in 
our  bosoms  by  God,  and  is  the  great  stimulus  to 
diligence  and  to  progress. 

But  we  have  need  to  guard  against  the  abase  of 
it,  just  as  the  master  of  a  vessel,  when  the  ship  has 
all  her  canvas  set,  and  b  going  with  full  sails  be- 
fore the  wind,  has  need  to  look  out,  especially  w 
the  night  time,  and  take  care  that  there  be  no 
collision,  and  that  the  ship  does  not  run  upon  a 
sunken  rock.  — AUxamUr  TMcmsom. 

(3996*)  I'oo  Ion?  A  period  of  fair  weather  in  the 
Italian  valleys  creates  such  a  superabundance  of 
,dust  that  the  traveller  sighs  for  a  shower.  He  is 
smothered,  his  clothes  are  white,  his  eyes  smart, 
the  grit  even  grates  between  his  teeth  and  finds  its 
way  down  his  throat ;  welcome  are  the  rain  clouds, 
as  they  promise  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Prosperity 
long  continued  breeds  a  plague  of  dust  even  more 
Injurious,  for  it  almost  blinds  the  spirit  and  insinu- 
ates itseU  into  the  soul ;  a  shower  or  two  of  pief 
proves  a  mighty  blessing,  for  it  deprives  the  things 
•f  caith  of  somewhat  af  their  smothering  power. 


A  Christian  making  money  fast  is  just  a  man  In  a 
doud  of  dust,  it  will  fill  his  eyes  if  he  be  not  care- 
ful. A  Christian  full  of  worldly  care  is  in  the  same 
condition,  and  had  need  look  to  it  lest  he  be  chokei 
with  earth.  Afflictions  might  almost  be  prayed  for 
if  we  never  hod  them,  even  as  in  long  stretches  of 
fair  weather  men  beg  for  rain  to  lay  the  dusL 

10.  IS  tplritiiaUy  perUooai 
(I.)  Jt  tnftebUs  the  soul. 

(3997.)  Generally  speaking,  the  sunshine  of  too 
much  worldly  favour  weakens  and  relaxes  our 
spiritual  nerves;  as  weather,  too  intensely  hot, 
relaxes  those  of  the  body.  A  degree  of  seasonable 
opposition,  like  a  fine  dry  frost,  strengthens  and 
invigorates  and  braces  up. 

—TopUufyf  1740-177S. 

(a.)  //  drams  off  the  somifrom  GotU 

(399^*)  1^®  ^1^  ^^11  put  out  the  6re|  and  so 
will  the  love  of  the  world  the  love  of  the  Father  ; 
they  cannot  stand  together  in  intense  degrees,  one 
cannot  serve  both  these  masters  with  such  affec- 
tion as  both  would  have.  Seldom  seest  thou  a 
man  make  haste  to  be  rich,  and  thrive  in  religion. 
Christ's  message  to  John  holds  true;  the  poor  are 
most  forward  in  receiving  and  following  the  GospeL 
As  thou  lovest  thy  seal,  beware  of  resolving  to  be 
rich,  lest  gain  prove  thy  godliness ;  take  heed  of 
ambitious  aspiring,  lest  courts  and  great  places 
prove  ill  airs  for  seal,  whither  it  is  as  eaay  to  go 
zealous  as  to  return  wise.  Peter,  while  he  warmed 
his  hands,  cooled  his  heart.  Not  that  greatness 
and  zeal  cannot  agree,  but  for  that  our  weakness 
many  times  severs  them.  If  thou  art  willing  to 
die  poor  in  estate,  thou  mayest  the  more  easily 
live  in  grace.  Smyrna,  the  poorest  of  the  sevea 
candlesucksi  has  the  richest  price  upon  it. 

— ffon/,  1577-1639. 

(3999.)  It  is  sad  when  men  grasp  so  much  busl« 
ness  that  they  can  have  no  leisure  for  a  com- 
munion with  God  in  a  comer.  The  noise  is  such 
in  a  mill  as  hinders  a  private  intercourse  between 
man  and  man  ;  and  so  a  multitude  of  worldly  busi- 
nesses make  such  a  noise,  as  it  hinders  all  private 
intercourse  between  God  and  the  souL  If  a  man 
of  nmch  business  should  now  and  then  slide  into 
his  closetj  yet  his  head  and  his  heart  will  be  so 
filled  and  distracted  with  the  thou(>hts  of  his  em- 
ployments, that  God  shall  have  little  of  him  but 
his  bodily  presence,  or,  at  most,  but  bodily  exercise, 
which  prohts  little  (i  Tim.  iv.  8). 

^Brooks,  i6o8-i68a 

(3.)  //  €mmus  mm  to  forget  Cod. 

(400a)  Prosperity  most  usually  makes  us  proud, 
insolent,  forget  I  ul  of  God,  and  of  all  duties  we  owe 
unto  Him.  It  chokes  and  extinguiiihes,  or  at  least 
cools  and  abates,  the  heat  and  vigour  of  all  virtue 
in  us.  And  as  the  ivy,  whilst  it  embraces  the  oak, 
sucks  the  sap  from  the  root,  and  in  time  makes  it 
rot  and  perish  ;  so  worldly  prosperity  kills  us  with 
kindness,  whilst  it  sucks  from  us  the  sap  of  God's 
graces,  and  so  makes  our  spiritual  growth  and 
strength  to  decay  and  languish.  Neither  do  men 
ever  almcat  sufier  an  eclipse  of  their  virtues  and 
good  parts,  but  when  they  are  in  the  full  of  worldly 
prosperity,  -^Downami^  1644* 
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(4001.)  Prosperity  is  no  friend  to  a  sanctified 
Biemory,  and  therefore  we  are  cautioned,  when  we 
are  full,  lest  we  forget  God.  Noah,  who  had  seen 
the  whole  world  drowned  in  water,  was  no  sooner 
safe  on  shore,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty, 
than  he  forgot  God,  and  drowned  himself  in  wine. 

— GumaU,  1617-1679. 

(4.)  It  wutiu  men  forgiU/ul  of  (Uath. 

(4003.)  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  princes  to  remember 
death.  They  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  it,  but 
drop  into  the  earth  before  they  be  ware,  like  a  man 
who  walks  over  a  field  covered  with  snow,  and 
iees  not  his  way,  but,  when  he  thinks  to  ran  on, 
suddenly  falls  into  a  pit :  even  so  they  who  have 
all  things  at  will,  and  swim  in  pleasure,  which  like 
snow  covers  their  way  and  dazzles  their  ftight,  while 
thcnr  think  to  live  on,  and  rt^joice  still,  suddenly 
rush  upon  death,  and  make  shipwreck  in  the  calm 

-^Hm^y  Smithy  1593. 


(5.)  //  distroyt  watehfidmssm 

<4003.)  Prosperity  in  the  beginning  of  a  great 
action  manv  times  undoes  a  man  m  the  end. 
Happiness  is  the  cause  of  mischief.  The  fair 
chance  of  a  treacherous  die  at  first  flatters  an  im- 
provident gamester  with  his  own  hand  to  throw 
away  his  wealth  to  another :  for  while  we.  expect 
all  things  laughing  upon  us.  like  thosa  we  have 
passed,  we  remit  our  care,  and  perish  by  neglecting. 
When  a  rich  crown  has  newly  kissed  the  temples 
of  a  gladded  king,  where  he  finds  all  things  in  a 
golden  swim,  and  kneeling  to  him  with  auspicious 
reverence,  he  carelessly  waves  himself  in  the 
•welling  plenty,  lays  his  heart  into  pleasures,  and 
for<,'ets  the  future,  till  ruin  seizes  him  before  he  can 
think  of  it.  Felicity  eats  up  circumspection  :  and 
when  that  guard  is  wanting,  we  lie  spread  to  the 
shot  of  general  danger.  How  many  have  lost  the 
victory  of  a  battle,  with  too  much  confidence  in  the 
good  fortune  which  they  found  at  the  beginning  1 
Surely  it  is  not  good  to  be  happy  too  soon. 

—FelUham^  1668. 

(6.)  It  ixposis  mt  t0  Umptatum, 

(4004.)  Prosperity  is  a  secret  traitor,  which  hides 
hatred  under  the  vizard  of  friendship,  and  thereby 
makes  us  so  reckless  and  secuie,  tnat  instead  of 
opposition  we  are  ready  to  receive  this  serpent  into 
our  bosom :  and  when  he  encounters  us  with  all 
his  forces,  so  bewitched  we  are  with  the  sight  of  this 
glorious  enemy,  that  we  clear  all  the  pas!»ages,  and 
set  wide  open  the  gates  of  our  souls  to  give  him 
entertainment ;  voluntarily  offering  ourselves  to  dig 
in  his  mines,  and  in  a  must  slavish  manner  to  ruw 
in  his  galleys,  so  as  we  may  be  assuied  to  enjoy  his 
company.  He  inflicts  on  us  no  grisly  wounds,  nor 
bring!*  us  to  our  end  by  a  foul  death  ;  but  as  it  were 
tickles  us  to  death  with  inveighing  pleasures,  mak- 
ing us  laugh  when  we  are  most  tormented,  and  in 
a  chariot  of  gold,  strewed  with  roses,  he  swii'tly 
carries  us  into  helL  — Downame^  1644. 

(4005.)  The  things  of  the  world  are  so  many 
purveyors  for  Satan.  When  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  he  heard  after  a  while  that  they  were  en- 
tangled in  the  wilderness,  and  supposes  that  he  shall 
therefore  now  overtake  them  and  destroy  them.  This 
stirs  him  up  to  pursue  them.  Satan,  finding  those 
whom  he  has  been  cast  out  from  entangled  in  the 
things  of  the  world,  by  which  he  is  sure  to  find  an 


easy  access  nnto  them.  Is  encouraged  to  attempt 
upon  them  afresh,  as  the  spider  to  come  down  upoa 
the  strongest  fly  that  is  entangled  in  his  web ;  for 
he  comes  bv  his  temptations  only  to  impel  them 
unto  that  whereunto  by  their  own  lusts  they  are  in- 
clined, by  adding  poison  to  their  lusts,  and  painting 
to  the  objects  of  them.  And  oftentimes  by  this 
advantage  he  gets  so  in  upon  the  souls  of  men,  that 
they  are  never  well  free  of  him  more  whilst  they 
live.  And  as  men's  diversions  increase  from  the 
world,  so  do  their  entanglements  from  Satan. 
When  they  have  more  to  do  in  the  world  than  they 
can  well  manage,  they  shall  have  more  to  do  from 
Satan  than  they  can  well  withstand.  When  men  are 
made  spiritually  faint,  Satan  sets  on  them  as  Aina« 
lek  dia  on  the  faint  and  weak  of  the  people  that 
came  out  of  Egypt.  -— Osevib,  1616-1683. 

(4006.)  Where  one  thousand  are  destroyed  by 
the  world's  frowns,  ten  thousand  are  destroyed  by 
the  world's  smile&  The  worlil,  siren-like,  sings  us 
and  sinks  us;  it  kisses  us  and  betrays  us,  like  judasi 
it  kisses  us  and  smites  us  under  the  fifth  rib,  like 
Joab.  -^Brooks,  x6o8-i68o. 

(4007.)  Prosperity,  like  smooth  Jacob,  will  sup- 
plant and  betray ;  a  great  estate,  without  much 
vigilancy,  will  be  a  thief  to  rob  us  of  heaven  ;  such 
as  are  upon  the  pinnacle  of  honour,  are  in  most 
danger  of  falling. 

A  lower  estate  is  less  hazardous  :  the  little  pinnace 
rides  safe  by  the  shore,  when  the  gallant  ship  ad- 
vancing with  its  mast  and  top-sail  is  cast  away. 
Adam  in  paradise  was  overcome,  when  Job  on  the 
dung-hill  was  a  conqueror.  — IVatson^  1696. 

(7.)  It  fosters  thepoisions, 

(4008.)  Who  seeth  not  that  prosperity  increaseth 
iniquity?  and  where  is  more  want,  there  is  less 
wantonness.  The  Church,  like  the  moon,  gives 
ever  the  clearest  light,  when  the  sun  seems  to  he  in 
most  oj^position  to  it.  Drones  gather  honey  only 
from  the  hive ;  a  true  believer  will  gather  it  even 
from  thistles.  — Adorns^  1653. 

(4009.)  When  the  weather  b  fine,  and  undisturbed 
by  showers,  dust  is  easily  raised,  and  falls  plenti- 
fully. In  like  manner,  it  is  when  flesh  and  blood 
enjoy  fair  weather  and  sunshine,  that  sinful  lusts 
are  most  apt  to  be  excited,  i^nd  drop  most  thickly 
in  actual  sins.  — Sctiver,  1629-1693. 

(401a)  Nothing  shall  morq  effectually  betray 
the  lieart  into  a  love  of  sin,  and  a  loathing  of  holi- 
ness, than  an  ill-managed  prosperity.  U  is  like 
some  meats,  the  more  luscious,  so  ntuch  the  more 
dangerous.  Prosperity  and  ease  upon  an  unsancti- 
fied,  impure  heart,  is  like  the  sunbeams  upon  a 
dunghill ;  it  raises  many  filthy,  noisome  exhalations 
The  same  soldiers,  who,  in  hard  service,  and  in 
the  battle,  are  in  perfect  subjection  to  then  leaders, 
in  peace  and  luxury  are  apt  to  mutiny  and  rebeL 
That  corrupt  affection  which  has  lain,  as  it  were» 
dead  and  frozen  in  the  midst  of  distracting  busi- 
nesses, or  under  adversity,  when  the  sun  of  pro- 
sperity has  shined  upon  it,  then,  like  a  snake,  it 
presently  recovers  its  former  strength  and  venom. 
Vice  must  be  caressed  and  smiled  upon  that  it  may 
thrive  and  sting.  It  is  starved  by  poverty,  it  droops 
under  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  pines  away  upon 
bread  and  water.  But  when  the  channels  of  plenty 
r>tn  high,  and  every  appetite  is  plied  with  aboa* 
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dunce  and  variety— to  that  satisfactwn  Is  bat  a 
mean  word  to  express  its  enjoyment — then  the 
inbred  corruption  of  the  heart  shows  itself  pampered 
and  insolent,  too  unruly  for  discipline  and  too  big 
for  correctioii.  ^-StnUh^  1633-17161 

(8.)  It  promoUs  pride. 

« 

(401 1.)  Who  almost  is  there  whose  heart  does 
not  swell  with  his  bags?  and  whose  thoughts  do 
not  follow  the  proporii*  ms  of  his  condition  ?  What 
difference  has  been  seen  in  the  same  man  poor  and 

E referred  ?  his  mind,  like  a  mushroom,  has  shot  up 
I  a  nigiit :  his  business  is  first  to  forget  himself, 
and  then  his  friends.  When  the  sun  shines,  then 
the  peacock  displays  his  train. 

— Souths  1633-1716. 

(4012.)  When  flowers  are  full  of  heaven-de- 
icended  dews,  they  always  hang  their  heads  ;  but 
men  hold  theirs  the  higher  the  more  they  receive, 
getting  proud  as  they  get  folL  ' — Betchir. 

(9.)  li  increases  selfishness. 

(4013.)  It  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  prosperity 
to  make  a  man  a  vortex  instead  of  a  fountain  ;  so 
that,  instead  of  throwing  out,  he  learns  only  to 
draw  in.  — Beechir. 

(10)  It  unfits  men  for  trial. 

*  (4014*)  Much  prosperity  utterly  unfita  such  per- 
tons  for  the  sharp  trials  of  adversity ;  which  yet 
God  uses  as  the  most  proper  means  to  correct  a 
soul  grown  vain  and  extravagant  by  a  long,  uninter- 
rupt^  felicity.  But  an  unsanctified,  unr^enerate 
person,  passing  into  so  great  an  alteration  of  estate, 
u  like  a  man  m  a  sweat  entering  into  a  river,  or 
throwing  himself  into  the  snow  ;  he  is  presentlv 
struck  to  the  heart ;  he  languishes,  and  meets  with 
certain  death  in  the  change. 

-^South^  1633-1716. 


PROVIDENCE. 
L   IS  ALL-EMBRACING* 

1.  n  regards  tbe  acts  and  gorenw  %b»  eovna 
cf  every  Indivldiial. 

(4015.)  If  thou  be  not  a  senseless  atheist,  but 
knowest  that  God  is  everywhere,  how  is  it  possible 
thou  shouldst  doubt  of  His  care  or  observance,  or 
particular  providence  about  everything  ?  No  child 
IS  scarce  so  foolish  that  will  think  his  father  cares 
not  what  he  saith  or  doth,  when  he  stands  before 
him.  Wouldst  thou  doubt  of  God's  particuUtr 
providence,  whether  He  regards  thy  heart,  and 
talk,  and  practice,  if  thou  didst  see  Him  with  thee? 
Sure  it  is  scarce  possible.    Why  then  dost  thou 

auestion  it  when  thou  knowest  that  He  is  with 
ice?  —Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(4016.)  Oh,  blind  atheists  I  you  see  the  sun  be- 
fore your  eyes,  which  enlighteneth  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  earth  at  once ;  even  millions  of  millions 
see  all  by  his  light ;  and  yet,  do  you  doubt  whether 
God  beholds,  and  regards,  and  provides  for  all  at 
once !  Tell  me,  if  God  had  never  a  creature  to 
look  to  in  all  the  world  but  thee,  wouMst  thou  be- 
lieve that  He  woald  regard  thv  heart,  and  words, 
and  ways,  or  not?  If  He  would,  why  not  now  as 
wdl  aa  then  1    It  He  not  aa  sufficient  for  theet  and 


as  really  present  with  thee,  as  if  He  had  no  other 
creature  else  ?  If  all  men  in  the  world  were  dead 
save  one,  would  the  sun  any  more  illuminate  that 
one  than  now  it  doth  ?  Mayest  thou  not  see  as  well 
by  the  light  of  it  now,  as  if  it  had  never  another  to 
enlighten?  And  dost  thou  see  a  creature  do  so 
mucn,  and  wilt  thou  not  believe  as  much  of  the 
Creator?  If  thou  think  us  worms  too  low  for  God 
so  exactly  to  observe,  thou  mayest  as  well  think  that 
we  are  too  low  for  Him  to  create,  or  preserve ;  and 
then  who  made  us,  and  preserveth  us?  Doth  not 
the  sun  enlighten  the  smallest  bird,  and  crawling 
vermin,  as  well  as  the  greatest  prince  on  earth? 
Doth  it  withhold  its  light  from  any  creature  that 
can  see,  and  say,  "  I  will  not  shine  on  things  so 
base"?  And  wilt  thou  more  restrain  the  Infinite 
God  who  is  the  Maker,  Light,  and  Life  of  all  ?  It 
is  He  that  "  filleth  all  in  all."  <<  The  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  Him  ; "  and  is  He  absent 
from  thee?  — ^^ox/^,  1615-1691. 

(4017.)  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  one 
of  the  sages  of  Greece,  who  in  the  night  of  paganism 
longed  for  light,  spoke  one  day  as  he  sat  among  hit 
disciples  of  Uie  over-ruling  providence  of  the  Deity, 
which  being  omnipresent,  did  hear  and  see  every- 
thing, taking  care  of  all  creatures ;  and  that  we 
should  always  feel  and  recognise  this  more,  the 
more  we  honoured  and  revered  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  the  emotion  of  his  heart,  the  wise  man  alludra 
to  a  parable  from  the  poems  of  the  incomparable 
Homer,  likening  Divine  Providence  to  a  mother, 
who,  with  gentle  and  unseen  hand,  fans  the  flies 
from  her  sleeping  child. 

Among  his  disciples  was  Critias,  the  traitor,  who 
aAerwards  condemned  him  to  death.  He  laughe  1 
at  the  comparison,  for  he  thought  it  ignoble  and 
common.  Therefore  he  laughed  and  mocked  at  it 
in  his  heart.  However,  Socrates  observed  it,  smd 
understood  his  thoughts.  He  turned  to  him,  and 
said  :  **  Dost  thou  not  feel,  my  dear  Critias,  how 
nearly  allied  the  human  in  its  simplicity  is  to  the 
divine,  and  how  the  former  must  raise  us  to  the 
latter?"  Thus  he  spoke.  Critias  departed  with 
an  angry  heart ;  but  Socrates  continued  to  instruct 
the  other  disciples. 

When  Socrates  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
malice  of  Critias  and  condemned  to  drink  the 
poisoned  cup,  the  tyrant  remembered  the  words 
and  the  parable  of  the  sage,  and  he  came  to  him, 
and  said  deridingly  :  **  Well,  Socrates,  will  the 
gods  even  now  protect  thee  from  the  flies  ? "  But 
Socrates  snUlecl,  and  said  :  "  The  gods,  Critias, 
now  lead  me  to  rest  after  my  day*s  work  is  done. 
How  could  I  still  think  of  the  flies  I " 

— /".  A,  ICrummaeker. 

(4018.)  A  violet  shed  its  modest  beauties  at  the 
turfy  foot  of  an  old  oak.  It  lived  there  many  days 
during  the  kind  summer  in  obscurity.  The  winds 
and  the  rains  came  and  fell,  but  they  did  not  hurt 
the  violet.  Storms  often  crashed  among  the  boughs 
of  the  oak.  And  one  day,  said  the  oak,  **  Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourself  when  you  look  up  at  me, 
you  little  thing  down  there,  when  you  see  how  large 
I  am,  and  how  small  you  are ;  when  you  see  how 
small  a  space  you  fill,  and  how  widely  my  branches 
are  spread  ? "  "  No,"  said  the  violet,  **  we  are  both 
what  Cod  made  us,  and  we  are  where  God  has  placed 
Mf,  and  God  has  given  us  both  something.  He 
has  given  to  you  strength,  to  me  sweetness ;  and  I 
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9tkr  Him  back  my  fragnmce,  and  I  am  thankful.*' 
''Sweetness  it  all  nonsense,*'  said  the  oak;  "a 
few  days,  a  month  at  most — where  and  what  will 
you  be?  you'll  die,  and  the  place  of  yonr  grave 
won't  lift  the  ground  higher  by  a  blade  of  grass.  I 
hope  to  stand  sometime — a^es  perhaps — and  then 
when  I  am  cut  down,  I  shall  be  a  ship  to  bear  men 
over  the  sea,  or  a  coffin  to  hold  the  dust  of  a 
prince.  What  is  your  lot  to  mine?*'  "But," 
cheerfully  breathed  the  violet  back,  "  we  are  both 
what  God  made  us,  and  we  are  both  where  He 
placed  us.  I  suppose  I  shall  die  soon.  I  hope  to 
die  fragrantly,  as  I  have  lived  fragrantly.  You 
must  be  cut  down  at  last ;  it  does  not  matter  that 
1  see,  a  few  days,  or  a  few  ages,  my  littleness  or 
your  largeness,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  last. 
^Vt  are  whai  God  madt  us.  We  are  where  God 
fktced  us,  God  gave  you  strength  ;  God  gave  me 
sweetness.'*  What  a  common  mistake — what  a 
vulgar  prejudice  that  is — that  God  \ovci  and  takes 
care  of,  and  watches  over,  and  uses,  great  things, 
great  people  noisy  people,  rich  people.  We  are 
the  slaves  of  the  senses  in  all  this.  Zion  said,  ''My 
God  hath  forgotten  me  ;*'  and  God  said,  "Can  a 
woman  forget  her  child  ?  Neither  will  I  forget 
thee."  Yet  her  child  is  but  a  poor,  weak,  little, 
helpless  thing.  Cannot  God  regard,  and  love,  and 
waich  over  the  weak,  the  feeble?  All  those 
thoughts  which  argue  God's  insensibility,  from  our 
insignificance,  dishonour  Him,  and  disregard  His 
word. 

I  know  of  no  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  more 
cheering  to  us  than  that  of  the  infinite  love  and 
tenderness  of  God,  amidst  the  minute  things  and 
beings  of  His  creation.  He  gives  His  inHniie 
regards  to  the  least,  to  birds,  and  to  flowers ;  to 
men,  and  to  women,  and  to  lowly  villages  There 
is  nothing  small  or  insignificant  with  God.  '*  Why 
sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel,  *  My 
way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is 
pa^ed  over  from  my  God?'  He  giveth  power  to 
the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He 
increaseth  strength."  (Isa.  xl.  29.) 

—£,  PaxtOH  Hood. 

X:  n  ootttixdi  all  the  •rants  of  our  •▼uyday 
life. 

(4019.)  It  may  be  remembered  that  some  years 
ago  a  steamer  Koing  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
was  burned  on  the  voyage.  A  boat-load  of  pas- 
sengers succeeded  in  leaving  the  ship  and  were 
saved,  among  whom  was  a  reverend  gentleman,  an 
evangelical  of  the  Low-Church  school,  who  belonged 
to  Dublin.  He  returned  thither  from  his  ill-umened 
voyage,  and,  having  a  thrilling,  interesting  story  10 
tell,  was  for  a  time  the  hero  of  all  the  tea-tables 
in  Dublin,  at  which  he  used  to  moralise  the 
occurrence  after  the  fashion  of  persons  of  his  school 
of  theology.  He  knew  himself  to  be  unworthy  of 
so  signal  a  mercy,  was  lost  in  meditations  on  the 
wonder  that  the  Almighty  should  have  seen  good 
to  make  him  the  example  of  so  special  a  provi- 
dence, was  confounded  at  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  picked  out  to  be  the  recipient  of  so  signal 
A  mercy,  &c.  And  all  this  told  immensely, 
and  was  eagerlv  swallowed  by  the  old  ladies  of  the 
Dublin  tea-fights.  One  day,  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  general  receptions  of  the  clergy,  which 
often  took  place  at  the  Archicpiscopal  residence, 
our  hero  was  holding  forth  in  his  usual  strain  to  a 
little  knot  gathered  around  him  in  Whately's  di&w- 


ing-room,  when  the  Archbishop,  whose  wont  it 
was  on  such  occasions  to  stroll  about  the  room 
from  one  group  to  another,  saying  a  few  worda 
here  and  a  few  words  there  to  his  guests,  came  up 
to  the  knot  of  which  Mr.  Thomson  (we  will  give 
him  that  name  for  the  nonce)  was  the  centre. 
Whately  listened  with  grave  attention  to  the  telling 
of  his  story  and  to  the  usual  comments  on  it,  and 
then  spoke.  "  Wonderful  occurrence  I  A  great 
and  signal  mercy  indeed,  Mr.  Thomson.  But  I 
think  I  can  cap  it,"  said  he,  using  an  expression 
which  was  very  common  with  him,  tossing  up  his 
white  head  in  the  old  bull-like  manner.  "  I  think 
I  can  cap  it  with  an  incident  from  my  own  ex« 
perience.  Everybody  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
listened  for  tlie  passage  in  the  A rcli bishop's  life 
which  should  show  a  yet  more  marvellously  merci- 
ful esca()e  than  that  of  Mr.  Thomson's  from  the 
burning  ship.  Whately  continued  in  the  expressive 
manner  for  which  he  was  celebrated  :  "  Not  three 
months  ago  I  sailed  in  the  packet  from  Holyhead 

to  Kingston  (the  port  for  Dublin),  and" a  pause 

while  the  Archbishop  took  a  copious  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  his  hearers  were  on  the  tenterhooks  of  ex* 
pectation — "and  by  God's  mercy  the  vessel  never 
caught  fire  at  all.     Think  of  that^  Mr.  Thomson  I" 

(4020.)  A  man*s  child  dies,  and  he  says,  "  This 
is  a  mysterious  providence."  Well,  was  it  not  a 
mysterious  providence  wiien  the  child  lived  ?  It  is 
said,  "  When  a  man  was  going  along  the  street  one 
day  to  his  wedding,  a  brick  fell  off  from  a  chimney, 
and  struck  him  on  the  head  ;  and  he  was  laid  dead.' 
And  the  preacher  will  say,  '*  It  was  a  strange  and 
mysterious  providence.*'  Well,  there  was  another 
young  man,  on  the  same  day,  goin^  through  that 
same  street  to  his  wedding  ;  ami  a  brick  did  not  fall 
and  hit  him  ;  was  not  that  event  just  as  much  a  pro- 
vidence as  the  other?  You  think  that  exclamation- 
points  are  the  whole  of  literature,  and  that  only 
here  and  there  an  event  which  startles  you  is  pro- 
vidential ;  whereas  ten  thousand  events,  and  coml>i« 
nations  of  them,  are  all  proceeding  on  precisely  the 
same  plan,  namely,  the  working  together  of  the 
soul  and  mind  of  God  and  the  soul  and  mind  of 
men.  According  to  this  plan,  under  the  Divine 
guidance,  myriads  of  results  are  worked  out  which 
yon  do  not  notice,  but  now  and  then  one  steps  out 
more  clearly  and  dramatically,  and  you  call  that 
a  providence.  It  is  a  providence,  and  there  is  a 
providence  all  the  time.  Good  and  bad,  light  and 
shade,  joy  and  sorrow,  prosperity  and  adversity, 
things  present  and  things  to  come,  all  alike  are 
God's.  — EggiesCmt, 

(4021.)  I  would,  with  special  earnestness,  beg 
you  to  believe  that  God  is  in  little  things.  It  is 
the  little  troubles  of  life  that  annoy  us  the  mosL 
A  man  can  put  up  with  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend 
sometimes  better  than  he  can  with  the  burning  of 
his  fingers  with  a  coal,  or  some  little  accident  that 
may  occur  to  him.  The  little  stones  in  the  sandal 
make  the  traveller  limp  ;  while  great  stones  do  him 
little  hurt,  for  he  soon  leaps  over  them.  Believe 
that  God  arranges  the  littles.  Take  the  little 
troubles  as  they  come ;  remember  them  to  your 
God,  because  they  come  from  God.    — ^pur^eon* 

(4022.)  People  talk  about  special  providences.  I 
believe  in  the  providences,  but  not  in  the  speciality. 
I  do  not  believe  that  God  lets  the  thread  of  my 
afiairs  go  for  six  days,  aiid  on  tiie  seventh  evening 
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tlkei  H  up  for  m  moment  The  so^mlled  pro- 
vidences are  no  exception  to  the  rule — they  are 
common  to  men  at  all  moments.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  God's  care  is  more  evident  in  some  instances 
of  it  than  in  others,  to  the  dim  and  often  bewildered 
vision  of  humani^.  Upon  such  instances  men 
seize,  and  call  them  providences.  It  is  well  that 
they  can ;  but  it  would  be  gloriously  better  if  they 
could  believe  that  the  whole  matter  is  one  grand 
providence.  '■^George  Macdanald, 

t.  The  oomprebeiisiTeiieM  of  provldeiioe  Is  a 
natural  and  IneTltable  reanlt  of  the  omnipraMnot 
of  God. 

(4023.)  The  providence  of  God  is  regina  mundi^ 
the  oueen  and  governess  of  the  world :  it  is  the 
eye  tnat  sees,  and  the  hand  that  turns  all  the  wheels 
in  the  universe.  God  is  not  like  an  artificer  that 
builds  a  house,  and  then  leaves  it,  and  is  gone  ;  but 
like  a  pilot  that  does  with  a  great  deal  of  care  steer 
00  the  ship  of  the  whole  creation. 

— fra/iM»,i696. 

C  BMQltt  of  llM  oompMlMnBlTenMs  of  CtodTs 
yrovldanod !— 

(i. )  There  art  no  disetmnecUd  events, 

(4024.)  Nothing  is  or  can  be  properly  accidental 
to  God  ;  but  accidents  are  so  called  in  respect  of 
the  intention  or  expectation  of  second  causes,  when 
things  fall  out  beside  their  knowledge  or  design. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  which  Providence  so  much 
triumphs  over,  and,  as  I  may  so  say,  laughs  at  the 
profoundest  wisdom  of  men,  as  in  the  stable,  certain 
Knowledge  and  disposal  of  all  casual  events,  'in 
respect  of  which,  the  clearest  mortal  intellect  is 
wholly  in  the  dark.  And  upon  this  account^  as 
loose  as  these  events  seem  to  hang  upon  one 
another,  yet  they  are  all  knit  and  linked  together 
in  a  firm  chain,  and  the  highest  link  of  that  chain, 
as  the  poets  speak  most  truly  and  philosophically 
(though  in  a  fable),  is  fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair, 
that  is,  it  is  held  and  managed  by  an  unerring 
Providence ;  the  chain,  indeed,  may  wave  and  shake 
this  way  and  that  way,  but  still  the  hand  that 
holdii  it  is  steady,  and  the  eye  that  guides  it  in- 
fidlible. 

Now,  nothing  has  so  powerful  an  influence  upon 
the  great  turns  of  affairs,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  great  persons,  as  the  little,  unobserved,  nn- 
protected  events  of  things.  For  could  anything  be 
greater  than  the  preservation  of  a  gieat  prince 
and  his  next  heir  to  the  crown,  together  with  his 
nobles  and  the  chief  of  his  clergy,  from  certain 
imminent  and  prepared  destruction?  And  was 
not  all  this  effected  by  a  pitiful  small  accident  in 
the  mistake  of  the  superscription  of  a  letter? 
Did  not  the  oversight  of  one  svUable  preserve  a 
church  and  a  state  too  ?  And  might  it  not  be  truly 
laid  of  that  contemptible  paper,  that  it  did 
CiXsarem  vehere  ei  fortunam  Casaris,  and  that  the 
Ute  of  three  kingdoms  was  wrapt  and  sealed  up 
in  it? 

A  little  error  of  the  eye,  a  misguidance  of  the 
band,  a  slip  of  the  foot,  a  starting  of  a  horse,  a 
sudden  mist,  or  a  great  shower,  or  a  word  un- 
designedly cast  forth  in  an  army,  has  turned  the 
stream  of  victory  from  one  side  to  another,  and 
thereby  disposed  of  the  fortunes  of  empires  and 
whole  nations.  No  prince  ever  returns  safe  out  of 
a  battle,  but  may  remember  how  many  blows  and 
bulleu  have  gone  by  him,  that  might  aa 


have  gone  through  him,  and  by  what  little  odd  un- 
foreseeable chances  death  has  been  turned  aside, 
which  seemed  in  a  full,  ready,  and  direct  careei 
to  have  been  posting  to  him.  All  which  passage^ 
if  we  do  not  acknowledge  to  have  been  guided  to 
their  respective  ends  and  effects  by  the  conduct  of 
a  superior  and  a  Divine  hand,  we  do,  by  the  same 
assertion,  cashier  all  providence,  strip  the  Almighty 
of  His  noblest  prero|^ative,  and  make  God,  not  the 
governor,  but  the  mere  spectator  of  the  world. 

—Sou/A,  1633-1716. 

(4025.)  The  Christian  often  thinks,  and  schemes, 
and  talks,  like  a  practical  atheisU  His  eye  is  so 
conversant  with  second  causes,  that  the  Great 
Mover  is  little  r^ardetl.  And  yet  those  sentiments 
and  that  conduct  of  others,  by  which  his  affairs  are 
influenced,  are  not  formed  by  chance  and  at  ran- 
dom :  they  are  attracted  toward  the  system  of  his 
affairs,  or  repelled  from  them,  b^  the  highest  power. 
We  taJk  of  attraction  in  the  universe;  out  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it, 
l*he  natural  and  moral  worlds  are  held  together,  in 
their  respective  operations,  by  an  incessant  ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  mighty  ^^asp  of  a  control- 
ling hand  which  keeps  everything  in  its  station. 
Were  this  control  susjpended,  there  is  nothing 
adequate  to  the  preservation  of  harmony  and  affec- 
tion between  my  mind  and  that  of  my  dearest 
friend  for  a  single  hour.         — CecU,  174^1810. 

(2.)  Great  revolutions  euni  effected  silintly  and  wiik 
apparent  suddenness. 

(4026.)  In  all  Divine  works,  the  smallest  begin- 
nings lead  assuredly  to  some  result ;  and  the 
remark  in  spiritual  matters,  that  "  the  kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  without  observation,"  is  also  found 
to  be  true  in  every  work  of  Divine  providence ;  so 
that  everything  glides  quietly  on  without  confusion 
or  noise,  and  tne  matter  is  achieved  before  men 
either  think  or  perceive  that  it  is  commenced. 

— Bacon^  1560-1626W 

(3.)  Tie  purpous  of  the  wicked  are  frustrated, 

(4027.)  As  the  potter's  clay,  when  the  potter  hatb 
spent  some  time  and  pains  in  tempering  and  form* 
ing  it  upon  the  wheel,  and  now  tne  vessel  is  even 
almost  brought  to  its  shape,  a  man  that  stands  by 
may,  with  the  least  push,  put  it  clean  out  of  shape, 
and  mar  all  on  a  sudden  tnat  he  hath  been  so  long 
a-making  :  so  is  it  that  all  the  plots  and  contrivances 
of  wicked  med,  all  their  turnings  of  things  upside 
down,  shall  be  but  as  the  potter's  clay  ;  for  when 
they  think  they  have  brougnt  all  to  maturity,  ripe- 
ness, and  perfection,  when  they  look  upi>n  their 
business  as  good  as  done,  on  a  sudden  all  their 
labour  is  lost,  for  God,  who  stands  by  all  the  while 
and  looks  on,  will,  with  one  small  touch,  with  the 
least  breath  of  His  mouthy  blast  and  break  all  in 
pieces.  — £dlin^  1656. 

(4.)  Alt  thittgs  are  everrulod  for  good  to  tJkom 
that  love  God, 

(4028.)  The  promise  is  express,  and  literally 
tme,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  eood 
to  them  that  love  God.  But  they  work  together ; 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  events  have 
their  place  and  use,  like  the  several  stones  in  the 
arch  of  a  bridge,  where  no  one  would  singly  be 
useful,  but  every  one  in  its  place  is  necessary  to  the 
structure  and  support  of  the  arch;  ot  rather  lika 
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fhe  movement  of  a  watch,  where  thoogh  there  is  an 
evident  subordination  of  parts,  and  some  pieces  have 
a  greater  ooniparaiive  importance  than  others,  yet 
the  smallest  pieces  have  their  place  and  use,  and 
are  so  far  eoually  important,  that  the  whole  design 
of  the  macnine  would  be  obstructed  for  want  of 
them.  Some  dispensations  and  turns  of  Divine 
providence  may  be  compared  to  the  mainsprin|;  or 
capital  wheels  which  have  a  more  visible,  sensible, 
and  determining  influence  upon  the  whole  tenor  of 
our  lives:  but  the  more  ordinary  occurrences  of 
every  day  are  at  least  pins  and  pivots,  adjusted, 
timed,  and  suited  with  equal  accuracy,  by  the  hand 
of  the  same  great  artist  who  planned  and  executes 
the  whole ;  and  we  are  sometimes  surprised  to  see 
how  much  more  depends  and  turns  .upon  them  than 
we  were  aware  of.  Then  we  admire  His  skill,  and 
say,  He  has  done  all  things  well.  Indeed,  with 
respect  to  His  works  of  providence,  as  well  as  of 
creation.  He  well  deserves  the  title  of  Maximus  in 
minimis.  — A'ewtou^  1 725-1807. 

(5.)  Perfect  order  skatt  at  lemgik  nigm  im  the 
moral  umverse. 

(4039.)  lliroughout  the  natural  world  we  see 
everything,  however  interesting  or  valuable  in  itself, 
serving  some  other  purpose.  We  are  refreshed 
with  the  fragrance,  and  delighted  with  the  beauty 
of  the  vernal  bloom ;  and  most  certainly  this  was 
the  purpose  of  the  great  Benefactor,  but  evidently 
not  the  chief  purpose :  the  bloom  disappears,  and 
other  objects  succeed  still  more  valuable,  because 
more  intimately  conducive  to  human  comfort.  Yet 
this  greater  benefit  is  really  conferred  but  by  the 
way :  for,  as  the  blossom  contained  the  embryo  of 
fruit,  so  the  fruit  contains  the  embryo  of  trees. 
Can  we  suppose  that  this  plan  of  successive  ad- 
vancement does  not  hold  as  fully  in  providence  as 
in  nature,  or  that  any  event  can  termmate  in  itself 
in  the  one  more  than  in  the  other  ?  But  if  there  be 
the  same  fruitfulness,  and  the  same  progression, 
what  a  view  does  it  give  one  of  the  grandeur  of 
6nal  results,  since  our  own  observation  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  restriction  within  a  narrow  circle,  in 
providential,  as  in  natural  causes  and  effects.  In 
the  latter  the  blossom  produces  fruit,  the  fruit 
teed,  the  seed  a  tree,  and  there  it  begins  again ; 
but  in  providence,  every  succeeding  stage  of  the 
progress  involves  new  combinations,  and  conse- 
quently teems  with  new  powers ;  so  that  in  this 
great  sphere  of  divine  action,  there  is  illimitable 
improvement  to  be  reckoned  on. 

— Salter^  184a 

(4030.)  All  things  are  for  the  best,  by  virtue  of 
no  inherent  power  in  evil  to  develop  good,  for  evil 
must  ever  gravitate  towards  an  increase  of  itself; 
but  by  virtue  of  an  ovei  ruling  Wisdom  bringing 
good  out  of  evil,  and  converting  the  evil  itself  into 
the  instrument  of  good.  This  is  true  of  natural 
laws.  The  storm  destructive  of  life  and  property 
fills  the  atmosphere  with  the  seeds  of  larger  and 
freer  life.  Pestilence  is  the  providential  stimulus 
of  sanitary  progress.  Difficulties  and  conflicts  are 
the  school  of  all  the  heroic  virtues.  Fortitude,  self- 
control,  heroic  force  of  will,  unselfish  generosity,  a 
rational  love  of  liberty,  and  liberality  tolerant  of 
other  men's  opinions,  all  grow  out  of  this  soil. 
They  are  not  hothouse  exotics,  needing  to  be 
stimulated  into  artificial  life,  but  vigorous  ever* 
greitDSi  flourishing  only  in  the  free  air  of  hatvco, 


and  striking  their  roots  deep  only  in  their  nativ* 
soil.  The  exercise  of  a  Divine  wisdom  and  power 
over-ordering  evil  for  good  is  but  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  the  higher  sphere  of  God*s 
moral  government,  but  another  and  a  louder  strain 
of  the  same  harmonious  music  The  past  history 
of  the  world  is  one  long  illustration  of  this  truth. 
The  experience  of  the  past  becomes  prophetic,  and 
catchii^  its  langpage  from  the  glowing  pages  of  the 
inspired  Scriptures,  sings  its  songs  of  triumphant 
hope  for  the  future.  Liking  back  to  the  past  and 
forward  to  the  future,  faith  recognises  that  all  if 
best.  From  the  height  of  the  revealed  promise 
peeping  on  tiptoe  into  the  future,  it  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a  more  glorious  hereafter. 

^GarbeU. 

IL    ITS  MYSTSRISS. 

1.  ICuiy  Bo-eaUad  lasorvtalito  provldtneM  «vi 

XMUy  lenitaiaA. 

(4031 .)  When,  the  other  day,  a  juror  in  one  of  the 
Westfield  suits  refused  to  award  damages  against 
the  Steamboat  Company,  on  the  ground  that  the 
disaster  could  have  happened  only  by  the  direct 
will  of  God,  and  was  simply  an  inscrutable  provi- 
dence— the  community  heard  him  with  a  suppressed 
titter,  which,  if  it  implied  tolerance  for  his  convic- 
tions, implied  equal  contempt  for  his  understanding. 
For  it  was  patent  to  every  mind  but  his  own  that  a 
worn-out  holler  must  explode  at  the  very  instant 
when  all  conditions  favoured  that  catastrophe,  and 
that  the  men  who  knew  that  that  instant  was  im- 
minent, yet  hourly  solicited  travellers  to  a  possible 
death,  were  morally  guilty,  not  only  of  criminal 
neglect  and  deceit,  but  of  murder. 

But  many  candid  men  who  saw  clearly  the 
accountability  of  tiie  Westfield  owners  and  managers, 
shake  their  heads  just  now  over  what  seems  to 
them  a  really  mysterious  visitation  of  God — the 
Persian  famine.  And  because  all  great  and  inez* 
plicable  calamities  pain  loving  hearts,  and  sadden, 
if  they  do  not  obscure,  the  faith  of  many  souls,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  look  a  moment  at  this  subject 
of  inscrutable  providences. 

Here  is  this  case  of  the  Persian  famine.  For 
unknown  years  the  Persians  have  been  cutting  off 
their  trees,  and  diniinir^hing  their  rain-fall  thereby. 
Nay,  not  only  has  the  removal  of  the  forests  de« 
creased  the  supply,  but  it  has  wasted  whatever  rain 
fell.  For  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  of  all  the 
innumerable  shrubs  and  bushes  and  vines  and  ferns 
that  thrive  in  their  shadow,  kept  the  ground  open 
and  held  the  water  in  countless  natural  wells  for 
the  use  of  the  soil  in  droughts.  But  all  the  under- 
growth dying  when  its  protecting  forests  were 
felled,  the  scanty  showers  percolated  into  the 
streams  at  once,  causing  rare  floods  and  frequent 
droughts.  The  droughts  yielded  no  harvests,  and 
no  harvests  were  followed  by  pestilence,  famine^ 
and  death.  Now,  for  three  years  no  rain  has  (allea 
on  the  blistered  fields,  and  a  nation  apparently  is 
dying.  The  very  first  drought  was  the  kindly 
warning  of  heaven  against  the  violation  of  natural 
laws.  Men  were  too  heedless  or  too  ignorant  to 
accept  it ;  and  the  sins  of  tlie  fathers  are  tOKlay 
visited  on  the  children,  not  in  the  vengeance  of  an 
awful  Power,  but  in  the  discipline  of  relentless 
law.  Is  not  this  a  providence  so  acnitable  that  lie 
who  runs  may  read  ? 

When,  in  Chicago,  a  night's  fire  vndid  a  genem- 
tion'a  toUv  spreading  miseiy  and  death  broadcast. 
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w«s  that  horror  in  the  least  degree  inexplicable? 
Every  man  who,  within  thirty  years,  had  put  up  a 
wooden  house  in  a  city  whose  familiar  breexes 
were  gales,  and  whose  gales  were  hurricanes,  soli- 
cited that  rain  of  fire.  I'hey  who^  hasting  to  be 
rich,  fell  into  the  snare  of  cheap  and  dangerons 
building,  digged,  every  man,  a  pit  for  his  neigh- 
bour's ^t  as  well  as  for  his  own.  The  inscrutable 
aspect  of  the  calamity  was  that  it  had  not  come 
years  before.  And  the  providential  lesson  would 
seem  to  be  that  laws  of  matter  are  laws  of  God, 
and  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

When  the  earthquake  well-nigh  swallowed  up 
Peru  five  or  six  years  ago,  men  stood  aghast  at 
the  mysterious  dispensation.  But  Heaven  has  not 
only  always  declared  that  tropical  countries  are 
liable  to  earthquakes,  but  had  taught  the  Peruvians 
through  hundreds  of  years  to  expect  two  earth- 
quakes in  a  century,  travellinp;  in  cycles  from  forty 
to  sixty  years  apart  The  citizens  of  Arica  have 
not  only  this  general  instruction,  but  that  special 
warning  which  nature  always  gives.  A  great  light 
appeared  to  the  south-east.  Hollow  sounds  were 
heard.  The  dogs,  the  goats,  even  the  swine  fore- 
saw the  evil  and  hid  themselves.  But  the  simple 
men  passed  on  and  were  punished. 

Before  the  Alpine  freshets  come,  the  streams  aie 
coffee-coloured.  EVen  the  tornadoes  of  the  tropics, 
whicti  are  instantaneous  in  their  swoop,  so  plainly 
announce  themselves  to  old  sailors,  that  they  reef 
sails  and  save  ship  and  life,  while  only  the  heedless 
perish.  The  simoom  gives  such  certain  and  invari- 
able waminj^s  that  the  caravan  is  safe  if  it  be  wary. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  built  too  far  up 
the  mountain.  And  that  the  builders  knew  quite 
as  well  as  the  excavators  of  the  splendid  ruins  know 
it  now.  But  they  chose  to  take  the  risk.  And 
to-day  their  cheerful  comi>atriots  gather  their  heed- 
less vintage  and  sit  beneath  their  perilous  vines  still 
nearer  to  the  deadly  crater.  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  three  times  inundated,  and  after  each  most 
fiital  calamity  processions  filled  the  streets^  and 
masses  were  said  to  propitiaie  the  mysterious  anger 
of  God.  Peter  the  Great,  who  built  the  city,  was 
the  successor  of  Canute.  He  ordered  the  Gulf  of 
Cronstadt  to  retire,  and  then  set  down  his  capital 
in  the  swamps  of  the  verge  of  the  Neva.  When- 
ever the  river  breaks  up  with  the  spring  floods,  the 
trembling  citizens  are  at  sea  in  a  bowL  Only  ihree 
times  has  the  bowl  broken,  so  much  money  and 
skill  have  been  expended  upon  it.  But  when  a 
March  gale  shall  drive  the  tide  back  upon  the  river, 
swollen  and  terrible  with  drifting  ice,  drowned  St. 
Petersburg  will  be  the  pendant  for  burned  Chicago. 

Modern  science  has  brought  the  world  a  fifth 
gospel.  In  it  we  read  that  God  commands  us  to 
give  Him  our  whole  heads  as  well  as  our  whole 
hearts,  for  that  we  cannot  know  Him  nor  ol)ey 
Him  till  we  discern  Him  in  every  minutest  fact, 
and  every  immutable  law  of  the  physical  universe, 
as  in  every  fact  and  law  of  the  moral.  It  is  barely 
two  hundred  years  since  the  great  Cotton  Mather 
preached  a  famous  sermon  called  "Burnings  Be- 
wailed," wherein  he  attributed  a  terrible  conflagra- 
tion to  the  wrath  of  God  kindled  against  Sabl^th- 
breaking  and  the  accursed  fashion  of  monstrous 
periwigs  I  For  years  after  his  time  the  Puritan 
colonies  held  fasts  for  mildew,  for  small-pox,  for 
caterpillars,  for  grasshcwpers,  for  loss  of  cattle  by 
cold,  and  visitation  of  God.  They  saw  an  inscrut- 
able providence  in  all  ^Jieie  things.   But  whoA  their 


children  had  learned  a  better  husbandry  and  bettar 
sanitary  conditions  the  "  visitations"  ceased. 

In  the  perfect  providence  of  God  there  are  no 
surprises.  If  there  seem  to  be,  it  is  that  we  have 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  taken  unawares.  We  must 
work  out  our  own  salvation.  The  book  of  natural 
phenomena  is  open  wide  before  every  man,  and  he 
is  set  to  learn  it  for  his  own  good.  If  he  will  not 
study  it  through  reverence  and  love,  he  is  taught  it 
through  Ptdn.  But  the  pain  itself  is  the  beneficence 
of  a  perfect  law,  and  it  is  a  constant  testimony  to 
the  eoodness  and  tenderness  of  God  that  calamity— 
not  less  than  prosperity-*-is  a  scrutable  providence. 

1  They  are  nerar  real. 

(i.)  TA^y  are  due  to  thi  medium  tkrough  whiek 
we  view  GotTs  proceedings^, 

(4032.)  Take  a  straight  stick,  and  put  it  into  the 
water  ;  then  it  will  seem  crooked.  Why  ?  Because 
we  look  upon  it  through  two  mediums,  air  and 
water:  there  lies  the  deeeptio  visus ;  thence  it  is 
that  we  cannot  discern  aright.  Thus  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  God,  in  His  justice,  which  in  them« 
selves  are  straight,  without  the  least  obliquity,  seem 
unto  us  crooked  :  that  wicked  men  should  prosper, 
and  good  men  be  afflicted;  that  the  Israelites 
should  make  the  bricks,  and  the  Egyptians  dwell 
in  the  houses  ;  that  servants  should  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  princes  go  on  foot :  these  are  things  that 
make  the  best  Christians  stagger  in  their  jud£« 
ments.  And  why?  Because  they  look  upon  Go(rs 
proceedings  through  a  double  medium  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  so  that  all  things  seem  to  go  cross,  though 
indeed  they  go  right  enough.  And  hence  it  is  that 
God*s  proceetiings,  in  His  justice,  are  not  so  well 
dbcerned,  the  eyes  of  man  alone  being  not  compe- 
tent judges  thereof  — Fuller^  1608-166 1. 

(2.)  They  are  due  to  the  Hmitedness  of  our  view, 

(4033.)  God  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  He  is  the 
great  commander  of  heaven  and  earth ;  He  it  is 
that  directs  the  conflicts,  neither  are  any  put  to 
try  mastery,  no  field  pitched,  no  battle  fought,  but 
by  His  special  order  and  commission,  ana  all  for 
the  accomplishment  of  His  glory.  But  it  befalleth 
us,  as  it  ooth  with  them  which  stand  in  the  same 
level,  wherein  two  laige  armies  are  ready  to  engage^ 
they  conceive  them  to  be  a  disordered  multitude, 
whom  notwithstanding,  if  they  behold  from  a  high 
hill,  they  will  see  how  every  one  serveth  under  his 
own  colours.  Even  so  men  which  beheld  the  state 
of  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  flesh  and  blood,  dim 
by  reason  of  ihe  weakness  of  their  judgments  and 
weakness  of  their  affections,  think  all  things  are 
out  of  order,  that  there  is  nothing  but  confusion 
and  disorder ;  that  the  worse  men  are,  the  better 
they  fare  ;  and  they  fare  the  worse,  the  belter  they 
are.  But  if  they  did  but  once  ascend  into  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  and  judge  of  occurrences  by 
heavenly  principles,  then  tiiey  would  confess  that 
no  army  on  earth  can  be  better  marshalled  than 
the  great  army  of  all  the  creatures  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  appearance  to 
the  contrary,  all  is  well,  and  will  end  well ;  that 
God,  who  IS  the  God  of  order,  will  bring  light  out 
of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion, could  they  have  but  patience,  and  let  Him 
alone  with  His  own  work.  — Speneer,  1658. 

(4034.)  The  ways  of  God  in  His  providence  often 
appear  truly  mysterious  to  w.     This  arisesi  how* 
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•ver,  fron  oor  ignormnoe  atd  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend the  grandeur  of  His  designi.  In  this 
present  protiationary  and  disciplinary  state,  it 
pleases  Him  often  to  conceal  from  us  the  ends 
which  He  has  in  view  in  Hit  proceilure.  He 
gradually  unfolds  it,  by  a  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances and  events  which,  in  the  issue,  fulfil 
His  purpose.  In  this  case,  it  behoves  us  patiently 
|o  wait  until  the  whole  mysteiy  be  unveiled,  and 
not  rashly  censure  or  condemn  what  is  too  lofiy  for 
our  feeble  conception,  or  too  profound  for  our 
investigation.  •  •  •  •  Our  situation  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  traveller  in  an  unknown  land,  who 
arrives  at  the  banlcs  of  a  spacious  river,  whose 
streams  seem  to  flow  gently,  or  more  rapidly — to 
be  clear  as  crystal,  or  dark  and  turbid,  according 
to  the  position  or  the  time  on  which  he  has  fallen. 
He  gazes  around  him,  and  strains  the  powers  of  his 
vision  to  the  utmost  stretch  to  follow  its  sinuous 
course  on  either  hand  ;  bat  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
trace  it  either  to  its  source,  or  tq  follow  it  to  the 
ocean  into  which  its  pours  the  fulness  of  its  waters. 
So  it  is  with  us.  It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
ways  of  God  we  can  comprehend.        -^Jiwmg, 

(3.)  They  art  due  to  the  fact  thai  the  providences 
Wfe  critieise  are  mcotnplete, 

(4035)  The  book  of  Providence  b  not  so  easily 
read  as  that  of  Nature ;  its  wisdom  in  design  and 
perfection  in  execution  are  by  no  means  as  plain. 
Here,  God*s  way  is  often  in  the  sea.  His  path  in 
the  mighty  waters,  and  His  footsteps  are  not  known. 
But  that  is  because  the  scheme  of  providence  is  not, 
like  creation,  a  finished  work.  Take  a  man  to  a 
house  when  the  architect  is  in  the  middle  of  his 
plan,  and  with  walls  half  built,  and  arches  half 
sprung,  rooms  without  doors,  and  pillars  without 
capitals,  what  appears  perfect  order  to  the  architect 
who  has  the  plan  all  m  his  eye,  to  the  other  will 
seem  a  scene  of  perfect  confusion.  And  so  stands 
man  amid  that  vast  scheme  of  providence  which 
God  began  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  may  not 
finish  for  as  many  thousand  years  to  come.  Raised 
to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  Joseph  saw  why  God  had 
permitted  him  to  be  cast  into  a  pit,  sold  into 
slavery,  and,  though  innocent  of  any  crime,  com- 
mitted to  prison.  And  raised  to  heaven,  looking 
back  on  God's  dealings  with  him  in  this  world,  and 
seeing  how  there  was  not  a  turn  in  the  road  nor  a 
crook  in  his  lot  but  was  good,  how  his  trials  turned 
out  blessings,  and  that,  while  others  lost  by  their 
gains,  he  gained  by  every  loss,  the  saint,  now  that 
God's  works  of  providence  stand  before  him  in  all 
their  completeness,  shall  take  his  harp,  and  throw- 
ing his  soul  into  the  song,  sing  with  the  rest  around 
the  throne — "  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almi(>hty  ;  just  and  true  are  1  ny  ways. 
Thou  King  of  saints."  -^  Guthrie. 

(4.)  They  are  duetoour  ignorance  and  immaturity^ 

(4036. )  Revelation  and  Providence  never  stagger 
me.  There  may  be  a  tertium  quid,  though  we  are 
not  yet  in  possession  of  it,  which  would  put  an  end 
to  all  our  present  doubts  and  questions.  I  was  one 
day  riding  with  a  friend ;  we  were  discussing  a 
subject,  and  I  expressed  myself  suiprised  thut  such 
a  measure  was  not  adopted.  **  If  I  were  to  tell 
▼on  one  thing,**  said  he,  *'  it  would  make  all  clear.** 
I  gave  him  credit  that  there  did  exist  something 
which  would  entirely  dispel  my  objections.  Now 
U  this  be  the  case,  in  many  instances,  betwean  man 


and  man,  Is  it  an  onreasonable  conclusion  that  all 
the  unaccountable  points  which  we  may  observe  in 
the  providence  and  government  of  God  should  be 
all  perfection  in  the  Divine  Mmd?  Take  the 
growth  of  a  seed  1  cannot  possibly  say  what  first 
produces  the  progress  of  growth  in  the  grain.  Take 
voluntary  motion — I  cannot  possibly  say  where 
action  begins  and  thought  ends.  The  proportion 
l)etween  a  fly's  mind  and  a  man's  is  no  adeouate 
illustration  of  the  state  of  man  with  respect  to  God, 
b<;cause  there  is  some  proportion  between  the  minds 
or  faculties  of  two  finite  creatures,  but  there  can  be 
none  between  finite  man  and  the  Infinite  God. 

— Cen^  i748-i8ia 


(4037)  Must  not  the  conduct  of  a  parent 
very  unaccountable  to  a  child  when  its  inclinations 
are  thwarted ;  when  it  is  put  to  learn  letters ;  when 
it  is  obliged  to  swallow  bitter  physic  ;  to  part  with 
what  it  likes,  and  to  suffer,  and  do,  and  see  many 
things  done  contrary  to  its  own  judgment?  Will 
it  not,  therefore,  fdlfow  from  hence,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  that  the  little  chiId-«Mif,  when-  it  takes  upon 
itself  to  judge  of  parental  providence — a  thing  of 
yesterday  to  criticise  the  economy  of  the  Ancient  of 
Days — will  it  not  follow,  I  say,  that  such  a  judge 
of  such  matters  must  be  apt  to  make  veiy  erroneous 
judgments,  esteeming  those  things  in  tliemselves 
unaccountable  which  he  cannot  account  for;  and 
concluding  of  some  things,  from  an  appearance  of 
arbitrary  carriage  towards  him,  which  is  suited  to 
his  infancy  and  ignorance,  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves  capricious  or  absurd,  and  cannot  proceed 
from  a  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  God  ? 

-^Bishop  Berkeley^  1684-1753. 

S.  VnttbejiidgedbyiiareTereBtly. 

(4038.)  This  is  certain,  that  God  is  infinitely  just, 
whether  or  no  we  apprehend  He  is  so.  It  is 
impossible  for  God  to  do  anything  but  what  is 
rignt ;  but  it  is  very  possible  for  us,  who  are  weak 
and  fallible  at  the  best,  not  always  to  discern  it 
When  we  think  His  ways  are  imperfect,  we  should 
remember,  that  the  imperfection  is  only  in  our  mis- 
understanding.  It  is  not  the  ^und  or  the  trees 
that  turn  round  ;  but  the  truth  u  we  are  giddy,  and 
think  so. 

For  us,  in  all  God's  dealings,  to  acknowledge 
tie  undoubted  equity  of  His  principles,  and  our 
ignorance  of  His  methods,  is  not  only  humility,  but 
philosophy ;  for  it  shows  that  we  luive  arrive]  at 
the  top  of  knowledcfe,  even  to  understand  both  God 
and  ourselves.  Much  to  contemplate  in  God, 
frequently  to  consider  Him  aud  stud^  His  nature, 
though  we  do  it  but  as  philosophers  m  a  sovereign 
way  to  be  satisfied  and  resoivcKi  about  the  reason 
of  all  His  actions.  Because  I  cinnot  see  the  light, 
shall  I  say,  that  the  sun  does  not  shine?  There 
may  be  many  reasons  that  may  hinder  me.  Some- 
thing may  cover  tlie  eye,  or  the  clouds  may  cover 
the  sun,  or  it  may  be  in  another  horizon,  as  in  the 
night ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  sun,  as  long  as  it 
is  a  sun,  not  to  shine. 

Now  this  tends  to  compose  men's  doubts,  and  to 
confute  their  munnurings,  and  to  set  God  clear  in 
their  esteem,  upon  supposition  of  any  of  His  deal* 
ings  whatsoever.  For  although  God's  ways  axe 
intricate  and  unsearchable,  yet  we  may  undertake 
to  give  a  reason  of  them  so  far,  as  to  take  off  the 
cavil  and  the  reprehension,  though  not  the  wonder. 

Therefore,  when  such  difficulties  occur,  we  s^nld 
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remember  to  cast  one  eye  upon  God*t  absoliite 
power,  and  the  other  upon  His  essential  righteous- 
ness ;  through  the  former  of  which  He  maj  do 
what  He  will,  through  the  latter  He  cannot  will 
anything  but  what  it  jusL 

'Souths  1633-1716. 

(4039.)  Placed  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
universe,  where  only  a  small  proportion  of  God's 
works  passes  under  his  review ;  hxed  in  a  valley, 
whose  surrounding  hills  intercept  his  pros|)ects  :  a 
prisoner  even  there,  looking  only  through  grates 
and  bars ;  his  very  dungeon  enveloped  in  mists  and 
fogs ;  his  eyes  almost  dim  by  reason  of  weakness — 
•uch  is  mail  1 — and  this  vain  man  would  be  wise  ;~- 
this  is  the  candidate  who  deems  himself,  by  his 
proposal,  capable  of  governing,  and  wishes  to 
arrange  things  according  to  his  mind. 

My  brethren,  have  you  not  often  found  your- 
lelves  mistaken,  where  you  thought  yourselves 
most  sure?  Have  you  not  frequently  erred  in 
judging  yourselves,  and  generally  erred  in  judging 
others?  Do  you  not  bUme  those  who  condemn 
any  of  your  proceedings  before  they  understand 
them,  especially  when  the  objects  on  which  they 
decide  fall  not  within  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge 
or  observation?  What  would  you  think  of  a  sub- 
ject who,  scarcely  competent  to  gui<ie  the  petty 
concerns  of  his  own  household,  would  rush  forth 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  aftairs  of  an  enlarged 
empire,  after  censuring  measures  which  he  does  not 
comprehend,  cannot  comprehend  ;  whose  labyrinths 
he  cannot  trace,  whose  extensive  bearings  he  cannot 
reach,  whose  distant  consequences  he  cannot  calcu- 
late? All  this  imagery  is  weak  when  applied  to 
"the  roan  who  stiiveth  with  his  Maker,"  and 
asks,  ''What  doest  Thou  ?"  For  whatever  differences 
subsist  between  man  and  man,  all  are  partakers  of 
the  same  nature,  and  all  are  liable  to  error — But 
"in  God  there  is  no  darkness  at  all." — "is  there 
nnrighieousness  with  God  ?  God  forbid  x  how  then 
could  God  judge  the  world  ?" 

If  we  know  not  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease, 
how  can  we  judge  properly  of  ihe  remedy  which 
the  physician  prescribes?  If  we  know  not  the 
station  which  the  son  is  destinetl  to  occupy,  how 
can  we  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  father  in  the 
education  he  is  giving  him  ?  And  how  can  we 
decide  on  the  means  which  the  Supreme  Being 
employs,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons 
which  move  Him,  and  the  plan  which  He  holds  in 
view  ? — A  providence  occurs ;  it  strikes  us ;  we 
ckndeavour  to  explain  it — but  are  we  certain  that 
ti^e  have  seized  the  true  meaning  ?  Perhaps  what 
we  take  as  an  end,  may  be  only  the  way  ;  what  we 
take  as  the  whole,  may  be  only  a  part ;  what  we 
deprecate  may  be  a  blessing,  and  what  we  implore 
may  be  a  curse ;  what  appears  confusion,  may  be 
the  tendency  of  order ;  and  what  looks  like  the 
disaster  of  Providence,  may  be  the  preparation  of 
its  triumph.  Before  we  begin  to  reform,  let  us  be 
•atisfied  an  amendment  is  necessaiy  ;  and  before 
we  censure,  let  us  understand. 

C  Hnat  tM  aoqnlaioed  in  beUeylngly. 

(4040.)  Bi-ssed  it  will  be  for  us  amid  all  these 
frowning  providences,  if,  instead  of  presuming  in 
a  spirit  of  unbelief  and  distrust  to  ask,  "  What 
peek  est  Thou?"  we  are  ready  to  hear  the  voice  of 
tht  Unknown  and  Invisible  saying,  '*Uold  thee 


still  I  and  know  that  I  am  God  I"  The  dntiful 
servant  asks  no  reason  of  his  master ;  he  does  hii 
appointed  work  in  silent  obedience,  llie  loyal 
soldier  asks  no  reason  of  hb  commanding  officer 
for  what  he  may  think  the  hazardous  and  fatal 
movements  in  the  day  of  battle  \  he  obevs  in 
prompt  and  willing  silence.  The  faithful  workman 
ask  no  reason  for  these  rude  gashes  in  the  quarry ; 
he  is  content  to  wait  till  builder  or  sculptor  fashions 
the  unshapely  block  into  symmetry  and  beauty.  W^ 
are  apt,  with  Joseph,  in  our  blind  ignorance,  to  say, 
'*  Not  so,  my  father  ;*'  but,  like  aged  Jacob  on  that 
same  occasion,  God  refuses  our  erring  dictation, 
our  unwise  counsel,  raying,  "  1  know  it,  m^  son,  I 
know  it."  It  is  the  grandest  triumph  of  faith  thus 
to  con&de  in  the  Divine  leadings  in  the  dark. 

— Macduff^ 

(4041.)  The  mind  of  a  pious  workman,  named 
Thiemey,  was  much  occupied  with  the  ways  of 
God,  which  appeared  to  him  full  of  inscrutable 
mysteries.  The  two  questions,  '*How?"  and 
"Why?"  were  constantly  in  hi^  thoughts  — 
whether  he  considered  his  own  life,  or  the  dis- 
pensations of  providence  in  the  government  of  tiie 
world.  One  day,  in  visiting  a  ribbon  manufactory, 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  an  extraonlinary 
piece  of  machinery.  G^untless  wheels  and  thou- 
sands of  threads  were  twirling  in  all  directions ; 
he  could  understand  nothing  of  its  movements.  He 
was  informed,  however,  that  all  this  motion  was 
connected  with  the  centre,  where  there  was  a  chest 
which  was  kept  shut.  Anxious  to  understand  the 
principle  of  the  machine,  he  asked  permission  to 
see  the  interior.  "The  master  has  the  key,'*  was 
the  reply.  The  words  were  like  a  flash  of  light. 
Here  was  the  answer  to  all  the  perplexed  thoughts. 
Yes ;  the  master  has  the  key.  He  governs  and 
directs  all.  It  is  enough.  What  need  1  know 
more  ?  "  He  hath  also  established  them  for  ever 
and  ever  t  He  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not 
pass" 

&  TlM  point  from  wbldi  tbej  are  to  tM  s6lTad. 

(4042.)  During  more  than  fifty  centuries  man  had 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  starry  sky,  observing  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  seekine  to  trace  their 
laws ;  observations  increased,  calculations  became 
more  exact,  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  this  the 
law  of  harmony  eluded  the  search  of  learned  men  ; 
the  world.<,  as  tar  as  they  knew,  performed  ecceiuric 
circles,  the  object  of  which  they  could  not  com« 
prehend.  The  universe  was  a  confused  maze,  a  laby- 
rinth which  baffled  them.  One  day  a  man  of 
genius  said  to  himself,  "The  worlds  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  sun,  and  not  with 
reference  to  the  earth.*'  He  placed  the  sun  as  the 
centre,  and  directly  the  harmony  appeared  ;  eveiy- 
thing  was  explained,  the  planets  and  their  satellites 
traced  out  their  regular  orbits,  and  the  system  of 
the  universie  was  diM:overed«  God  is  the  sun  of 
spirits,  and  the  true  centre  of  the  universe ;  and  it 
is  from  the  heart  of  His  truth  alone  that  we  can 
judge  of  the  law  of  our  destinies. 

— Eughu  BardtTn 

C  TlLelr  Mdntlon  mvst  tM  awaited  patiently. 

(4043.)  Adonibezec  instructed  by  his  punishment 
concerning  his  ^ins,  gave  glory  to  God  :  "  Three- 
score and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  their 
great  toes  cut  ofl,  gather^  their  meat  under  my 
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table :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  rewarded  tne." 
It  astonished  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of 
the  Romans,  that  Pompey  should  perish  in  the 
defence  of  the  juster  cause,  and  Caesar  prosper  in 
his  violent  usurpation ;  but  if  he  had  lived  a  while 
longer,  and  seen  the  usurper  killed  in  the  senate- 
house  that  Pompey  had  dedicated  to  the  common- 
wealth, where  Caesar  then  exercised  his  tyranny, 
and  that  <iving  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Pompey's  statue, 
all  stainecf  with  his  blood*  the  darknessi  had  been 
dispelled,  and  providence  cleared  up  to  his  sight 
Herod  for  assenting  to  the  impious  flattery  of  the 
people  who  deified  him,  was  immediately  struck 
with  a  shameful  disease,  and  consumed  by  wretched 
Yermin,  as  the  just  punUhment  of  his  pride.  Pope 
Alexander  the  Stxth,  was  poisoned  with  that  wine 
he  had  prepared  for  the  murdering  some  rich  car- 
dinals. Henry  III.  of  France  was  cut  off  by 
a  stroke  as  dreadful  as  unexpected,  on  that  day  of 
the  month  and  in  that  chamber  where  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  council  that  contrived  the  bloody 
massacre  of  the  Protestants.  — Bates^  1625-1 699. 

(4044.)  The  sentences  in  the  book  of  providence 
are  sometimes  long,  and  you  must  read  a  great 
way  before  you  understand  their  meaning. 

— Ajoiihfw  Betuy,  I663-I7I4, 

(4045.)  That  great  chain  of  causes,  which,  link- 
ing one  to  another,  even  to  the  throne  of  God  Him- 
self, can  never  be  unravelled  by  any  industry  of 
ours.  ^Burke^  1 728-1 797. 

(4046.)  The  Lord  has  reasons,  far  beyond  our 
ken,  for  opening  a  wide  door,  while  He  stops  the 
mouth  of  a  useful  preacher.  John  Bunyan  would 
not  have  done  half  the  good  he  did,  if  he  had 
remained  preaching  in  Bedford,  insteul  of  being 
■hut  up  in  Bedford  prison. 

— AWs^tfff,  1725-1807. 

(4047.)  However  contradictoiy  the  designs  of 
Providence  at  first  appear  to  be,  if  we  set  ourselves 
to  watch  God  in  His  works  and  ways  with  care, 
we  shall  soon  discover  that  He  acts  according  to 
some  certain  scheme  or  plan. 

Were  a  person  altogether  unacquainted  with 
architecture  to  visit  some  splendid  temple  in  the 
process  of  erection,  and  observe  the  huge  rough 
stones,  and  boards,  and  timbers,  iron  castings, 
bricks,  lime,  murtar,  lying  scattered  in  confusion 
all  around  ;  were  he  to  see  une  group  of  workmen 
cutting  up  material  here,  another  digging  trenches 
there;  one  party  raising  a  staging  on  this  side, 
another  nailing  on  some  boards  on  that :  were  he 
to  observe  the  blocks,  the  fragments,  dust  and 
rubbish,  tools  and  instruments,  all  lying  in  disorder 
round  about  him,  he  might  truly  say  that  he  could 
see  no  plan  or  system  in  the  business  \  nor  would 
he  be  likely  to  conceive  or  dream  that  out  of  such 
a  chaotic  mass  of  raw  material,  out  of  such  con- 
tradictory labour,  there  could  ever  rise  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  to  reflect  undying  honour  on  the 
architect,  and  beautify  the  world  I 

But  let  the  observer  stop,  and  set  himself  to 
watch  from  day  to  day  the  busy  work  as  it  goes  on  ; 
let  him  patiently  examine,  not  only  the  minutest 
details,  but  also  try  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  general 
■cope  and  bearing  of  the  whole,  and  he  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  out  that  some  superior  mind  con- 
trols and  regulates  the  movements  in  accordance 
with  some  preconceived   plan  or  system,    which 


is  constantly  developing  itself;  and  that  every 
stroke  of  every  workman  is  conducive  to  the  sanw 
ultimate  effect. 

And  when  he  comes  to  see  the  "  beau  ideal "  of 
the  builder  realised  in  the  fair  profmrtions,  in  the 
classic  beauty  of  the  noble  structure,  he  then  per* 
ceives  how  inconsiderate,  how  unfair  it  was  in  tiim 
to  decide  upon  a  work  in  its  incipient  slate,  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  the  design 
of  it. 

God  is  building  up  the  Christian  In  aooordanca 
with  a  perfect  plan  into  a  majestic  temple  for  the 
decoration  of  the  eternal  city. 

And  though  His  dealings  sometimes  seem  to  be 
mysterious;  though  He  seems  to  cut  down  here 
and  to  raise  up  there,  to  let  the  light  into  this  part 
and  to  leave  it  dark  in  that ;  though  it  is  hard  to 
tell  at  times  what  such  material  is  designed  for, 
what  this  or  that  work  means,  or  to  conceive  how 
the  structure  when  completed  will  appear;  it  ii 
nevertheless  quite  certain  that  God  acts  according 
to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  plan ;  that  every  stroke 
we  bear,  or  loss  we  mourn,  is  made  subservient  to 
the  end  ;  and  although  it  is  given  us  here  to  see 
only  in  part,  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  watch 
with  care  the  course  of  providence  will  be  convinced 
that  it  does  not  move  along  by  chance,  but  that 
everything  is  done  by  a  prospective  plan. 

— E.  Nason, 

(4048.)  Those  who  have  ever  traversed  the  phunt 
of  Mexico  have  seen  the  Cactacea  family.  The  cao* 
tus  has  an  ungainly  leaf,  fat  and  thick,  and  full  of 
thorns,  so  that,  when  men  see  it  growing,  they  say, 
'*  It  is  a  clumsy  and  hateful  thing,  that  i&  ugly  to 
look  upon,  and  that  pierces  you  whenever  you 
touch  it.'*  Wait.  When  at  last  that  plant,  which 
grows  in  arid  places,  where  hardly  any  weed  will 
grow,  with  thick  and  succulent  leaves,  and  a  tough 
skin,  and  which  stands  almost  without  root  through 
the  whole  year — when,  at  last,  it  has  come  to  the 
point  where  it  is  developed,  is  there  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  beauty  a  blossom  that  is  for  exquisite* 
ness  of  form  and  tint  equal  to  the  cactus  blussdm  ? 
It  is  the  very  perfection  of  beauty  growing  out  oif 
the  very  emblem  of  homeliness.  And  as  it  b  with 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  is  it  with  many  develop* 
ments  of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  God's  providence 
looks  like  a  cactus-leaf— like  an  arid  plant  growing 
uselessly  in  the  wilderness.  But  wait  till  it  blo»> 
soms,  and  see  how  glorious  it- its  beauty. 

— Bt9ckir. 

IIL    TRUST  IN  PROVIDBNCB. 

1.  Is  always  to  be  ezerolsed. 

(z.)  Ev0i  in  thi  greatest  straits  oflifu 

(4049.)  I  have  a  story  which  I  think  will  interest 
you  if  you  will  try  to  listen  to  it,  of  a  man  in  I^n* 
don  fifty  years  ago  or  more — at  a  time  when  tliere 
used  to  be  not  £$  notes  only,  but  £\  notes.  Well, 
there  were  two  gentlemen  who  had  met  each  other 
walking  about  in  the  streets.  One  was  a  minister 
of  some  chapel,  and  he  did  not  know  the  otha 
when  he  came  up  and  spoke  to  him,  but  the 
gentleman  knew  him  very  well.  They  walked  along 
and  began  to  talk,  and  at  last  the  gentleman  intro* 
duced  the  mmister  into  his  house.  The  minister 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  He  was  very 
friendly  with  him,  but  he  did  not  quite  understand 
him.  He  took  him  up  into  the  upper  rooms  and  then 
lie  sat  down  with  him  in  the  parlour,  and  he  saidi 
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"  You  wonder  why  I  am  showing  you  these  things. 
Now,  you  don't  remember  me,  but  I  remember  you." 
He  said,  "Many  years  ago  I  came  to  this  town 
of  London  as  a  workman  — (an  iron  workman,  I 
think  he  was) — and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  oome  all  the  way  from  Scotland,  and  brought 
his  wife  with  him,  and  they  had  lived  in  London. 
He  had  been  ill  and  out  of  work  for  some  months. 
He  had  pawned  his  things ;  nobody  had  befriended 
him,  and  he  had  been  r^aced  from  a  state  of  being 
comparatively  well-off  i^  a  working  man  till  he  had 

fot  lower  and  lower,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
le  had  no  bread  in  the  bouse — nothing  at  all — and 
he  did  not  know  where  to  get  anything.     It  was  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  he  set  off  with  the  intention 
of  going  and  drowning  himself.    He  got  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  he  went  on  till  he  passed  a 
chapel  where  this  minister  was  preaching.      He 
went  past  it,  and  he  saw  people  gomg  in.    In  some 
places  they  preached  early  in  the  morning.    And 
ne  said,  "  Well,  I  will  just  go  and  sit  down  there 
before  I  drown  myself ;  *'  and  he  went  in  and  sat 
down,  and  the  sermon  of  that  minister  went  home 
to  his  heart      The  minister  told  him  of  God*s 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  to  the  poor  sinner, 
until  ihe  thought  of  that  love  entered  into  the  heart 
of  that  poor  man.    And  he  said  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  '*Now,  my  dear  friends,  put  the  God  of 
Israel  to  the  test,  and  see  if  it  is  not  as  I  have  said. 
I  have  been  telling  yon  of  His  love,  and  now  I  ask 
you  to  come  to  Him  now,  and  put  Him  to  the  test, 
«nd  see  whether  it  is  not  as  I  have  said."    And 
this  poor  man  said  to  himself,  **Well,  I  will  go 
home,  and  I  will  put  my  trust  in  Him.     He  says 
that  He  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  those  who  come 
to  Him.     Well,  I  wiU  put  Him  to  the  test.*'     He 
went  home  straight  to  his  wife  and  he  said,  "Let 
US  have  a  Utile  reading  of  the  Bible."     She  was 
touched  to  the  heart,  for  they  had  come  from  Scot- 
land and  used  to  read  the  Bible,  but  for  many  yean 
they  had  forgotten  it  entirely.      The  wife  agreed 
directly,  and  she  wondered  what  it  was  that  had 
induced  him.     And  then  he  read  a  chapter,  and 
knelt  down  and  earnestly  besought  God  to  forgive 
him  his  sin,  and  also  that  He  would  give  him  food 
and  sh9W  him  how  to  go  on.     Well,  there  was  no 
food  to  eat  that  day.   They  prayed  again  and  again, 
that  God  would  send  them  a  deliverance  from  their 
trouble ;  that  He  would,  in  some  way,  help  them 
out  of  their  trouble,  and  earnestly  begged  God  to 
forgive  them  their  sin.     Next  day,  in  the  morning, 
there  came  a  letter  to  the  house.    It  was  a  long 
time  since  they  had  had  a  letter  from  anybody. 
They  opened  it  and  found  it  came  from  a  man  who 
knew  them  years  back,  and  knew  that  they  were 
In  trouble,  and  he  said,  '*  I  have  heard  of  such  and 
tnch  a  place  where  they  are  seeking  a  workman. 
If  you  go  there  you  will  find,  1  think,  that  the 
master  of  the  place  will  give  you  employment,  and 
here  is  a  one-pound  note  to  help  you  in  the  mean- 
time."   The  man  felt  he  had  put  the  God  of  Israel 
to  the  test,  and  God  had  answered  his  prayer.     He 
went  to  the  place  indicated ;  and  as  he  was  really 
a  good  workman,  he  was  employed,  and  soon  got 
on.    After  a  few  veart  he  became  foreman ;  auer 
that,  partner  in  the  business ;  and  after  that,  I 
believe,  he  was  pretty  much  the  sole  manager  of  it } 
•nd  when  he  met  the  minister,  he  was  a  rich  man. 
And  he  said  to  the  minister,  "  All  this  is  owing  to 
Tour  sermon  that  day.   It  was,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  to  n^y  aouL    Now  I  have  left  off  my  wicked 


ways  ;  I  have  come  and  trusted  in  God,  and  I  have 
not  only  blessings  around  me,  but  I  have  a  hope  of 
blessedness  hereafter  in  the  world  to  come." 

(a.)  Even  whin  God*!  promdenca  run  counitr  to 
our  ideas  and  expectations. 

(4050.)  The  ways  of  the  husbandman  in  ordering 
his  fruit-trees  are  very  strange  to  most  people  :  some 
things  seem  contrary  to  reason,  when  he  cuts  down 
or  digs  up  some  fair  larje  trees,  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  and  sets  small  weak  plants  in  their  stead, 
and  cuts  off  some  large  tops  and  branches  of  others, 
and  grafts  onl^  a  few  little  twigs  in  their  room, 
wrapt  about  with  a  lump  of  day ;  when  ini  winter 
he  prunes  his  trees  and  lays  their  roots  bare,  and 
scores  and  cuts  their  bodies  on  every  side.  These 
(and  many  such  like  works)  are  strange  to  most 
men ;  they  have  other  thoughts  of  them  than  the 
husbandman  hath. 

This  shadows  out  unto  us  that  the  dispensations 
of  God  towards  His  Church  are  contrary  to  the 
judgments  of  most  people  in  the  world. 

— Austen^  1656. 

(4051.)  The  providences  of  God  are  sometimes 
dark,  and  our  eyes  dim,  and  we  can  hardly  tell 
what  to  make  of  them  :  but  when  we  cannot  un- 
riddle providence,  believe  it  shall  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  elect  (Rom.  viii.  28).  The 
wheels  in  a  watch  seem  to  move  cross  one  to 
another,  but  they  help  forward  the  motion  of  the 
watch,  and  make  the  alarum  strike :  so  the  provi- 
dences of  God  seem  to  be  cross  wl>eels ;  but,  for 
all  that,  they  shall  carry  on  the  good  of  the  elect 
The  pricking  of  a  vein  is  in  itself  evil  and  hurtful ) 
but  as  it  prevents  a  fever,  and  tends  to  the  health 
of  the  patient,  so  it  is  good  :  so  affliction  in  itself 
is  not  joyous,  but  grievous ;  but  the  Lord  turns  this 
to  the  good  of  His  saints.  Poverty  shall  starve 
their  sins,  afflictions  shall  prepare  them  for  a  king- 
dom. Therefore,  Christians,  believe  that  God 
loves  us,  that  He  will  make  the  most  cross  provi- 
dences to  promote  His  glory  and  our  good. 

— Watson^  1696. 

(3.)  Etfen  when  Gods  protndestces  seem  to  nm 
counter  to  His  promises, 

(4052.)  The  wheels  in  a  clock  move  contrary  one 
to  another,  some  one  way,  some  another,  yet  all 
serve  the  intent  of  the  workman,  to  show  the  time, 
or  to  make  the  clock  to  strike.  So  in  the  world, 
the  providences  of  God  may  seem  to  run  cross  to 
His  promises:  one  man  takes  this  way,  another 
runs  that  way ;  good  men  go  one  way,  wicked  men 
another ;  yet  all  in  conclusion  accomplish  the  will 
and  centre  in  the  purpose  of  God,  the  great  Creator 
of  all  things.  — >Si^^,  1 577-1 635. 

(4053.)  God  is  to  be  trusted  when  His  providences 
seem  to  run  contrary  to  His  promises.'  God  pro- 
mised David  to  give  him  the  crown,  to  make  him 
king;  but  providence  runs  contrary  to  His  promise  : 
David  was  pursued  by  Saul,  was  in  danger  of  his 
life  ;  but  all  this  while  it  was  David's  duty  to  trust 
God.  The  Lord  doth  oftentimes,  by  cross  provid- 
ence, bring  to  pass  His  promise.  God  promised 
Paul  the  lives  ot  all  that  were  with  him  in  the  ship; 
but  now  the  providence  of  God  seems  to  run  quite 
cootrary  to  His  promise  ;  the  winds  blow,  the  ship 
splits  and  breaks  in  pieces ;  and  thus  God  fulfilled 
I  His  proniae  %  upon  the  broken  pieces  of  the  ihip^ 
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they  ill  came  safe  to  ihore.     Trait  God  when  pro- 
videncet  seem  to  nm  quite  oontniry  to  promisrs. 

^WatsoH^  1696. 

S.  Bmlsou  for  «c«relitiiff  It. 

(I.)  Bicaust  distrust  grieves  th*  Divine  Spirit, 

(4054.)  We  are  apt  to  distrast  the  proTidential 
care  of  God,  and  so  to  grieve  the  Divine  Spirit 

We  should  feel  ourselves  very  much  offended  if 
oar  children  manifested  fay  their  wocds  or  acta  a 
•Qspicion  or  fear  that  we  did  not  care  for  them. 
What  would  a  mother  think  if  in  the  forenoon  she 
overheard  her  girls  counselling  with  each  other,  and 
wondering  whether  there  wouj^  he  any  provision 
made  for  their  dinner  I  What  would  be  thought  of 
children  who  should  sit  together  and  query  whether 
their  mother  and  father  would  thinlc  that  they 
needed  clothes  for  the  summer  and  the  winter,  and 
discuss  in  the  coolest  manner  their  aflfairs  on  the 
theory  that  their  parents  would  overlook  them  and 
forget  them,  and  form  their  own  plans  npon  the 
ground  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  it  ? 

— Betcher, 

(9.)  Because  all  things  are  in  GotTs  AamL 

(405s*)  Well  might  we  be  distracted  with  these 
troubles,  if  we  did  not  well  know  whence  they 
come,  even  from  a  most  wise,  holy,  powerful,  just 
Providence.  He  that  sits  in  heaven  orders  these 
earthly  affairs,  according  to  the  eternal  counsel  of 
His  will  It  is  that  Almighty  hand  that  holds  the 
stem  of  this  tossed  vessel ;  and  steers  it  in  that 
course  which  He  knows  best.  It  it  not  for  ni» 
that  are  passengers,  to  meddle  with  the  chart  or 
compass.  Let  that  all-skilful  Pilot  alone  with 
His  own  work  :  He  knows  every  rock  and  shelf 
that  may  endanger  it,  and  can  cut  the  proudest 
billow  that  threatens  it  with  ease.  "It  is  the 
Lord  :  lei  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good." 

—//a//,  1574-1656. 

(3.)  Because  n^hing  can  take  Him  by  surprise, 

(4056.)  Everything  in  the  future  is  appointed. 
Nothing  shall  happen  to  us  which  God  nas  not 
foreseen.  .  .  .  We  may  derive  no  small  comfort 
from  this  fact :  for  suppose  one  goes  to  sea  under 
the  mo>t  skilful  capiain,  that  captain  cannot 
possibly  know  what  may  occur  during  the  voyage, 
and  with  the  greatest  foresight  he  can  pever 
promise  an  absolutely  safe  passage.  There  may  be 
dangers  which  he  has  never  yet  encountered — 
Atlantic  waves,  tornadoes,  and  hurricanes  that 
may  yet  sweep  the  good  ship  away,  and  they  that 
sailed  out  of  port  merrily  may  never  reach  the 
haven.  But  when  you  come  into  the  ship  of  Pro- 
vidence, He  who  is  at  the  helm  is  the  Master  of 
every  wind  that  shall  blow,  and  of  every  wave  that 
shall  break  its  force  upon  that  ship ;  and  He  fore* 
sees  as  well  the  events  that  shall  happen  at  the 
harbour  for  which  we  make  as  those  that  happen 
at  the  port  from  which  we  start.  How  safe  are 
we,  then,  when  embarked  in  the  eood  ship  of  Pro- 
vidence, with  such  a  Captain,  who  has  fore-arranged 
and  foreordained  all  things  from  the  beginning 
even  unto  the  end.  And,  furthermore,  how  much 
it  becomes  us  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  His  guid- 
ance 1  Hold  thy  peace,  man,  even  from  counsel ; 
for  thy  thoughts  are  vain  where  thy  understanding 
k  baffled. 

"  When  my  dim  reason  wouM  demand 
Why  that  or  this  Thoa  dost  ordain. 


By  some  vast  deep  T  leero  to  ttandg 
Whose  secrets  I  must  ask  in  vaiib 

Be  this  my  joy  that  evermore 
Thou  rulest  all  things  at  Thy  will  1 
Thy  sovereign  wis<iom  I  adore, 
And  calmly,  sweetly,  trust  Thee  stflL* 

— Spurgem. 

(4.)  The  Lard  redeemeth  the  soul  of  His  ser» 
pants;  amd naeea  ef  tkam  that  trust  in  Him  shall  h 
desolate. 


(40S7')  Our  storekeeper,  an  EngHshman, 
hard-working,  patriotic,  and  a  Christian,  was  asked 
one  day,  when  our  supply  of  provisions  was  getting 
very  low,  to  cut  the  slices  of  bread  which  he  gave 
**the  boys"  a  little  thinner. 

"Oh  no  I"  said  he,  "I  can't;  the  poor  fellows 
are  so  hungry." 

"  But  our  bread  will  soon  be  gone." 

"  Well,  I  have  faith  that  the  Lord  will  send  at 
more  before  we  are  quite  out" 

He  was  allowed  to  take  his  own  coarse,  though 
advised  to  l>e  as  sparing  as  possible.  The  day 
wore  away,  and  still  the  hung^  crowd  of  soldiers 
pressed  around  our  doors.  The  last  loaf  was 
taken  from  the  shelf.  A  hundred  delegates  were 
yet  to  have  their  supper.  But  there  were  no  bis* 
cuits,  no  meat,  no  bread  for  them,  or  for  the  still 
nnfcxl  soldiers  who,  weary  with  wounds  and  a  long, 
limping  march  from  the  field-hospital,  lingered  at 
our  rooms  for  a  morsel  of  food,  a  cup  of  conee,  and 
a  word  of  direction  about  the  trains  for  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 

Just  at  the  last  moment,  when  our  faith  was 
almost  exhausted,  an  immense  load  of  provisions 
stopped  before  our  quarters,  and  the  drivers  asked 
for  the  agents  of  the  Commission.  "We  have 
brought  bread,  lint,  bandages,  jellies,  and  wines ; 
we  don't  know  iust  who  are  most  needy,  but  we 
have  confidence  m  vou.  Will  you  distribute  these 
things  for  us?"  The  stores  had  come  a  hundr^ 
and  three  miles. 

Never  again  did  we  chide  the  storekeeper's  faith, 
nor  did  our  stock  of  provisions  ever  again  give  out 
while  we  remained  at  Gettysburg. 

— Story  of  the  Christian  Commission, 

(405S.)  David  F Is  a  very  aged  citizen  of 

Western  North  Carolina.  He  connected  himself 
with  the  Church  when  very  young,  and  has  alwa3rs 
been  noted  among  his  neighbours  for  his  honesty, 
charity,  piety,  and  faith  in  the  power  and  willing- 
ness of  God  to  protect  those  who  do  His  will.  It 
was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  that  he  determined  to 
travel  through  the  trackless  wilds  of  the  great  and 
sparsely-inhabited  West  His  route  lay  along  the 
borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Nevada,  infested  at  that 
time  with  more  numerous  clans  of  highway  robbers 
than  at  present.  He  knew  all  this  very  well,  and 
although  urged  by  his  neighbours  to  procure  a 
couple  of  revolvers  to  defend  himself,  he  took  only 
his  pocket  Bible,  and  armed  thus,  set  out  on  the 
perilous  journey.  He  had  passed  some  of  the 
clans  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Missouri,  and 
was  nearing  the  resort  of  one  of  the  most'  formid- 
able ones,  headed  by  a  notorioiu  desperado,  Jim 
Stevens,  when  he  met  a  gentleman  who  by  som« 
coup  d*itat  had  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  €bm 
robber  captain.  The  first  qoeatioa  that  hn  pro* 
pounded  to  old  David  wa^ 

"Are  you  anned?" 
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"Yes,"  was  the  agned  Christian's  leplj,  as  he 
produced  his  pocket  Bible. 

The  gentleman,  who  was  almost  weighed  down 
with  bowie-knives  and  pistols,  laughed  outright  at 
what  he  considered  the  old  man's  folly,  and  with 
considerable  ridicule  in  his  tone  remarked — 

'*  If  that  is  all  the  weapon  you  have,  you  had 
better  be  saying  your  pr&yers.  The  den  of  Jim 
Stevens  is  about  ten  miles  farther  on,  just  where 
you  will  get  by  night,  and  he  cares  as  little  for 
Bibles  as  a  rattlesnsJce." 

They  exchanged  names,  and  each  went  his  own 
way :  the  one  surprised  at  the  other's  apparent 
folly  and  recklessness ;  the  other  undismayed,  ^nd 
his  faith  in  the  protecting  power  of  his  Bible  un- 
diminished. 

Night  had  thrown  her  dark  mantle  around  the 
earth,  and  the  chilling  blasts  had  begun  to  pierce 
the  somewhat  feeble  frame  of  old  David,  when  he 
descried  a  light  far  down  in  a  glen  a  short  distance 
from  the  road.  He  was  sure  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  robber's  den,  but  he  must  have  shelter,  and 
impelled  by  almost  boundless  faith,  he  directed  his 
course  thither.  He  halted  when  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  door,  and  being  coarsely  greeted  by 
some  uncouth,  mean-looking  men,  was  invited  to 
alight  When  he  entered  the  humble  habitation 
he  saw  significant  looks  pass  between  the  inmates, 
and  each  chuckle  to  himself,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  at  the  headquarters  of  a  "road  committee," 
among  a  desperate,  relentless,  and  murderous  clan 
of  banditti.  Nothing  daunted,  he  occupied  the 
proffered  seat.  Having  partaken  of  a  rough  meal, 
with  which  they  furnished  him  tft  his  request, 
he  began  conversation,  which  was  continued  till 
far  in  the  night,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  the  captain,  Jim  Stevens,  and  a  couple 
of  his  confrtra  in  crime  from  a  plundering  raid. 
Stevens,  advancing  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  asked 
jeeringly. 

Old  man,  aren't  you  afraid  to  travel  in  this 
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section,  among  the  robbers,  alone  and  unarmed  ? 

"No,"  was  old  David's  bold  and  fearless  reply, 
as  he  produced  his  Bible,  continuing,  "This  is 
my  weapon  of  defence.  I  always  read  a  chapter, 
and  pray,  tocL  before  I  retire.  I  know  you  are 
robbers,  but  I  shall  read  and  pr&y  here  to-night, 
and  you  must  join  with  me." 

The  roof  of  the  shabby  hut  shook  with  loud 
taunting  peals  of  laughter  at  this  expression  of  the 
old  man ;  but  nothing  dismayed  he  began  to 
read.  Gradually  all  became  silent,  and  when  he 
knelt  to  pray,  ever^  knee  was  bowed.  That  was  a 
strange  atfecting  sight — murderers  and  plunderers 
of  their  fellow-men  kneeling  and  attentively  listen- 
ing 10  a  prayer  I  Long  and  fervently  the  humble 
servant  of  God  prayed :  nor  did  their  interest  in 
the  solemn  scene  and  supplications  abate.  When 
he  had  finished  he  was  conducted  to  a  hard  pallet, 
where  he  slept  the  livelong  might  undisturbed,  and 
even  free  fiom  haunting  fears. 

He  arose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  read  and 
prayed  before  break£ast.  They  refused  to  receive 
aught  for  his  entertainment  during  the  night,  and, 
instead,  cordially  thanked  him  for  the  interest 
which  he  had  manifested  in  their  behalf.  Asking 
for  them  the  light  of  Divine  grace  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  their  hearts,  he  bade  them  adieu  and  de- 
parted. He  pressed  onward,  strengthened  in  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  God. 

At  the  next  settlement  he  learned  of  the  d«ath  of 


the  gentleman  he  had  met  on  the  road,  who  had 
ridiculed  the  Bible.  This  incident  confirmed  him 
in  his  belief  of  the  superiority  of  the  Bible  as  jk 
weapon  of  defence. 

He  prosecuted  his  journey  successfully,  and  soon 
returned  safely  to  his  home,  family,  and  friends. 
Often  now  he  gathers  around  him  his  grandchildren 
and  the  juveniles  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  relates 
to  them  nis  adventures  among  the  robbers.  With 
his  face  animated,  and  his  eyes  glowing  witk 
superhuman  light,  he  dwells  upon  the  prayer-scenv 
in  the  banditti's  hut,  ecstatically  exclaiming,  "  My 
Bible  palsied  their  arms,  unnerved  their  heartSi 
and  bowed  their  knees."  He  always  concludes 
his  relation  of  the  adventure  with  the  solemnly* 
spoken  exhortation,  "  Children,  you  need  not  fear 
tne  most  perilous  dangers  of  life,  provided  you  are 
armed  with  the  Bible,  and  have  an  abiding  £aiih  Us 
the  protecting  power  of  God." 

S.  b  not  to  be  allowed  to  degmeratt : 

(l.)  Either  into  an  indolent  faialisru 

(4059)  ^  t^c  mariner,  when  he  perceiveth  a 
tempest  to  be  near,  first  calleth  upon  God  by 
earnest  prayer  that  he  may  safely  attain  to  the 
wished^for  haven,  and  then  striketh  his  sails,  and 
aseth  all  good  means  which  he  supposeth  needful 
for  the  same  :  even  so  we  must  so  trust  to  the  pro« 
vidence  of  God,  that  we  also  use  our  own  industry 
in  all  good  means  convenient.  — Cawdray^  1609. 

(4060.)  An  imagined  absurdity  may  sometimes 
best  illustrate  a  real  wrongness.  We  will  sup- 
pose the  improbable,  to  show  the  folly  and  sin  of 
what  is  quite  real  and  quite  frequent  in  actual  life. 
It  is  a  winter  day,  and  a  father  stands  at  his  parlour 
window  with  his  infant  on  his  arm.  Snow  is  on 
the  ground.  Near  the  window  is  a  thorn  tree,  with 
its  ripe  red  berries.  Birds  alight  on  the  tree, 
scatter  the  snow,  and  eat  the  berries.  It  was  in 
part  for  the  birds  that  the  berries  have  ripened. 

The  father  looks  up,  and  says — "How  kind  is 
God  !  This  is  His  providence  ;  He  feeds  the  birds." 
And  he  speaks  wisely  and  piously.  But  now,  rin^« 
ing  the  bell— '* Nurse,"  he  says,  "see  how  God  is 
feeding  the  birds  1  take  our  baby,  and  set  him  in  the 
snow  ;  God  will  care  for  him.*'  So  baby  is  set  in  the 
snow ;  and  the  rough  wind  soon  extinguishes  the 
tender  flame  of  his  life.  Then  the  father  cries— 
"What  a  dark  providence  I  how  inscrutable  are 
the  ways  of  God  1 "  Are  there  not  many  like  this 
supposed  strange  father?  who  talk  of  providence 
but  as  an  excuse  for  their  leaving  those,  whom  they 
were  expressly  ap{x>inted  to  cherish  and  help,  to 
stumble  on  unwatched,  and  front,  as  they  may— 
with  souls,  and  perhaps  bodies  unclad  and  un- 
housed— the  '*  bitter  blast "  of  time.  There  are  not 
wanting,  too,  men  who,  opening  the  window  of 
their  comfortable  room,  call  out  to  the  miserable 
to  trust  in  God  ;  and  then,  exhausted  by  'the  efibrt 
and  chilled  with  the  entering  wind,  turn  round  to 
the  fire,  and  refresh  themselves  with  wine,  cake, 
and  essays  on  philanthropy. 

^Lynch^  xSiS-xSyi, 

(a.)  Or  into  a  rash  fruumpHon, 

(406X.)  Let  not  fortune,  which  hath  no  name  hi 
Scripture,  have  any  in  thy  divinity.  Let  Provi- 
dence, not  chance,  have  the  honour  of  thy  acknow- 
ledgments, and  be  thy  CEdipus  in  contingencies. 
Mark  well  the  paths  and  winding  ways  thereof; 
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bat  be  not  too  wiie  in  the  construction,  or  sodden 
in  the  application.  The  hand  of  Providence  writes 
often  by  abbreviatures,  hieroglyphics,  or  short  char* 
acters,  which,  like  the  laconism  on  the  wall,  are 
not  to  be  made  out  but  by  a  hint  or  key  from  that 
Spirit  which  indited  them. 

^Sir  T.  Brcwm^  1605-1682. 

(4062.)  God  never  promises  anjrwhere  that  those 
who  love  and  fear  Him  shall  be  always  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  their  mistakes.  He  never  sajrs 
that  He  wiU  so  interfere  in  their  case,  that  their 
acts  shall  not  produce  their  natural  and  necessary 
results.  He  does  indeed  sometimes  do  so,  but  He 
never  undertakes  to  do  it.  Josiah  was  mistaken 
in  going  out  against  Pharaoh-Nechoh.  He  was  not 
bound  to  do  it.  He  was  going  out  of  his  way  to 
encounter  a  danger  that  did  not  lie  in  his  wav.  It 
was,  in  a  measure,  presuming  that  God  would  keep 
him  from  an  evil  which  he  himself  had  sou<;ht.  it 
was,  in  a  manner, "  entering  into  temptation.  '*  Even 
the  heathen  Pharaoh  could  see  this.  He  had  no 
personal  hostility  towards  Josiah.  He  had  no 
quarrel  with  him  or  his  kingdom.  And  he  sent 
to  tell  him  so,  and  to  urge  him  not  to  assail  him 
as  an  enemy,  when  he  was  not  at  enmity  with  him. 
And  this  warning  of  the  Egyptian  king,  though 
he  did  not  know  it,  was  reallv  a  warning  from 
God  ;  and  is  therefore  called  **  the  words  of  Necho 
from  the  mouth  of  God.*'  Josiah  did  not  regard 
this  warning,  and  God  allowed  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  own  act  to  take  their  course.  The 
arrow  did  not  turn  aside  because  Josiah  was  a  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  but  did  its  deadly  work. 

What  God  did  then,  He  does  now.  A  man  is 
going  a  voyage.  He  receives  information^  on 
which  he  can  rely,  that  the  ship  in  which  he 
means  to  sail  is  not  well  commanded,  or  scarcely 
seaworthy.  He  might  not  have  heard  this ;  but 
having  heard  it,  it  is  a  kind  of  warning  to  him  not 
to  sail  by  that  ship.  He  does,  however,  and  it  is 
lost.  When  that  ship,  heavily  encumbered  where 
it  ought  to  be  kept  free,  strained  by  the  weight  that 
Is  badly  placed  and  carelessly  left,  gets  into  the 
storm,  and  instead  of  rising  well  over  the  vast 
mountainous  waves,  is  swept  by  one,  half  filled 
by  another,  put  out  of  all  power  to  make  way  by 
another,  and  at  last  lies  upon  the  sea  a  heaving, 
helpless  barque,  slowly  but  surely  ibundering, — iQl 
this  is  only  the  opening  out  into  particulars  of  what 
was  wrapt  up  m  the  warning,  which  in  God's 
providence  was  given  to  that  man.  And  that  ship, 
fast  settling  down,  will  not  stop,  because  that  man 
is  a  true  servant  0^  God.  "  One  event  happens  to 
them  all. "  ^CJkamptuys. 
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/.    W  IVHA  T  IT  CONSISTS. 

L  Tlie  dlflleiaty  of  deflning  H 

(4063.)  It  is  difficult  to  describe  exactly  the  natnre 
of  regeneration  because  it  is  visible,  not  in  itself, 
but  in  its  effects.  We  know  seed  propagates 
itself,  and  produces  its  like,  but  the  generative  part 
in  the  seed  lies  covered  with  husks  and  skin,  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  in  what  atom  or  point  the 
generative  particle  lies.  We  know  we  have  a  soul, 
yet  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  soul  is,  and  in  what 
part  it  principally  resides.    We  know  there  are 


angels,  yet  what  mortal  can  give  a  description  of 
that  glorious  nature? 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  as  a  psunter  can  better 
decipher  a  cloudy  and  stormy  air  than  the  serenity 
of  a  clear  day,  and  the  spectator  conceive  it  with 
more  pleasure  ;  so  it  is  more  easy  to  represent  the 
agitations  and  affections  of  natural  corruption,  than 
^  the  inward  frame  of  a  soul  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  —Charmock,  i62S-i68a 

S.  Hot  la  the  deatrnetlOB  or  remoiral  of  uty  of 
oilr  natural  qnallUaa  or  characterisUes. 

(4064.)  Regeneration  is  not  a  removal  of  the  old 
substance  or  faculties  of  the  soul.  Some  thought 
that  the  substance  of  Adam's  soul  was  corrupted 
when  he  sinned,  therefore  suppose  the  substance  of 
his  aottl  to  be  altered  when  he  is  renewed.  Sin 
took  not  away  the  substance,  but  the  rectitude ;  the 
new  creation  therefore  gives  not  a  new  faculty,  but 
a  new  quality.  The  cure  of  the  leprosy  is  not  a 
destroying  of  the  fabric  of  the  body,  but  the  disease ; 
yet  in  re^ird  of  the  greatness  of  man's  corruption, 
the  soul  is  so  much  changed  by  these  new  habits* 
that  it  is  as  it  were  a  new  soul,  a  new  understand* 
ing,  a  new  will. 

It  is  not  the  destroying  the  metal,  but  the  old 
stamp  upon  it  to  imprint  a  new.  Human  nature  is 
preserved,  but  the  corruption  in  it  expelled.  The 
substance  of  eold  is  not  destroyed  in  the  fire,  though 
the  metal  and  the  flame  mix  together,  and  fire  seemt 
to  be  incorporated  with  every  part  of  it ;  but  it  is 
made  more  pliable  to  what  shape  the  artbt  will  cast 
it  into,  but  remains  gold  still.  It  is  not  the  break« 
ing  the  candlestick,  Ixit  setting  up  a  new  light  in  it  ; 
not  a  destroying  the  will,  but  putting  a  new  bias 
into  it.  It  u  a  new  stringing  the  instrument  to 
make  a  new  hamony.  It  is  a  humbling  the  lofti* 
ness,  and  bowing  down  the  haughtiness  of  tlie  spirit 
to  ^uUt  the  Lord  alone  in  the  soul  (Isaiah  ii  ii), 
speaking  of  the  times  of  the  Gospel. 

Ihe  essential  nature  of  man,  his  reason  and 
understanding,  are  not  taken  away,  but  rectified. 
As  a  carver  takes  not  away  the  knobs  and  grain  in 
the  wood,  but  planes  and  smoothes  it,  and  carves 
the  image  of  a  man  upon  it ;  the  substance  of  the 
wood  remains  still ;  so  God  pares  away  the  rugged 
pieces  in  a  man's  understanding  and  will,  and 
engraves  His  own  image  upon  it ;  but  the  change 
is  so  great  that  the  soul  seems  to  be  of  another 
species  and  kind,  because  it  is  acted  by  that  grace^ 
which  is  another  species  from  that  principle  which 
acted  it  before. 

New  creation  is  called  a  resurrection.  Onr 
Saviour  in  His  resurrection  had  the  same  body, 
but  endued  with  a  new  quality.  As  in  Christ's 
transfiguration  (Matt  xviL  2),  neither  His  Deity  nor 
humanity  were  altered,  both  natures  remained  the 
same.  But  there  was  a  metamorphosis  and  a 
f  lorious  brightness  conferred  by  the  Deity  npon  the 
humanity  which  it  did  not  partake  of  before.  So 
though  the  essence  of  the  soul  and  faculties  remain 
the  same,  yet  another  kind  of  light  is  darted  in, 
and  other  qualities  implanted.  It  was  the  same 
Paul  when  he  oompliecl  with  the  body  of  death, 
and  when  he  complained  of  it,  but  he  had  not  the 
same  disposition.  As  Adam  in  the  state  of  comip« 
tion  had  the  same  faculties  for  substance  which  he^ 
had  in  the  state  of  innocency ;  but  the  power, 
virtue,  and  form  in  those  faculties,  wtierebv  he 
was  acceptable  to  God,  and  in  a  capacity  to  please 
Him,  was  wholly  abolished.      We  ioee  not  our 
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tabstantUl  fonn,  as  Moses'  rod  did,  when  it  was 
tamed  into  a  serpent ;  or  tlie  water  at  Cana  when 
tamed  into  wine.  Our  nature  is  ennobled,  not 
destroyed ;  enriched,  not  rained ;  reformed,  not 
annihilated.  — Chamock^  1 628-1680. 

(4065.)  Regeneration  is  not  a  change  of  the 
essential  acts  of  the  soul,  as  acts.  The  passions 
and  affections  are  the  same  as  to  the  substance  and 
nature  of  the  acts,  but  the  difference  lies  in  the 
object.  And  acts,  though  for  substance  the  same, 
yet  are  specifically  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of 
objects  about  which  they  are  conversant.  Whatso- 
ever is  a  commendable  quality  in  nature,  and  left 
in  man  by  the  interposition  of  the  Mediator,  is  not 
taken  away ;  but  the  principle,  end,  and  objects  of 
those  acts,  arising  from  those  restored  qualities,  are 
altered.  The  acts  of  a  renewed  man  and  the  acts 
of  a  nataral  man  are  the  same  in  the  nature  of 
acts,  as  when  a  man  loves  God  or  fears  God,  or 
loves  man  or  fears  man ;  it  is  the  same  act  of  love 
and  the  same  act  of  fear;  there  are  the  same 
motions  of  the  soul,  the  same  substantial  acts  simply 
considered  ;  the  soul  stands  in  the  same  posture  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other,  but  the  difference  lies  in 
the  objects ;  the  object  of  the  one  is  supematural, 
the  object  of  the  otlter  natural.  As  when  a  man 
walks  to  the  east  or  west,  it  is  the  same  motion  in 
body  and  points,  the  same  manner  of  ^ing ;  yet 
they  are  contrary  motions,  because  the  terms  to 
which  they  tend  are  contrary  one  to  the  other; 
or,  as  when  we  bless  God  and  bless  man,  it  is 
with  one  and  the  same  tongue  that  we  do  both, 
yet  these  are  acts  specifically  different,  in  regard  of 
the  difference  of  their  objects.  The  nature  of  the 
affections  still  remain,  though  not  the  corruption  of 
them,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed 
are  different  If  a  man  be  given  to  thought  fulness, 
grace  removes  not  this  temper,  but  turns  his 
meditations  to  God.  The  solitariness  of  his  temper 
is  not  altered,  but  something  new  offered  him  as 
the  object  of  his  meditation.  If  a  man  be  hot  and 
camest  in  his  temper,  grace  takes  not  away  his 
heat,  but  turns  it  into  zeal  to  serve  the  interest  of 
God.  Paul  was  a  man  of  active  disposition  ;  this 
natural  activity  of  his  disposition  and  temper  was 
not  dammed  up  by  grace,  but  reduced  to  a  right 
channel,  and  pitched  upon  a  right  object ;  as  he 
laboured  more  than  any  in  persecution,  so  after- 
wards he  laboured  more  than  any  in  edifying 
(l  Cor.  XV.  9,  10).  His  labour  was  the  same, 
and  proceeded  from  the  same  temper,  but  another 
principle  in  that  temper,  and  directed  10  another 
term.  As  it  is  the  same  horse,  and  the  same 
mettle  in  the  beast,  which  carries  a  man  to  his 
proper  stage  that  carried  him  before  in  a  wrong 
way,  but  it  is  turned  in  respect  of  the  term.  David's 
poetical  fancy  is  not  abolished  by  this  new  prin- 
ciple in  him,  but  employed  in  descanting  upon  the 
praises  of  God,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
lavished  out  in  vanity,  and  foolish  iove-songs,  and 
descriptions  of  new  mistresses.  So  that  the  sub- 
stance and  nature  of  the  affections  and  acts  of  a 
man  remain;  but  anger  is  turned  into  zeal  by 
virtue  of  a  new  principle;  grief  into  repentance, 
fear  into  the  fear  of  God,  carnal  love  into  the  love 
of  the  Creator,  by  another  principle  which  doth 
bias  those  acts.  — Ciartiock^  i6a8-i68a 

i.  Not  ta  tlM  Impartatlon  of  any  imw  fiumltlM. 
i|o66.)  In  iq^encnUion  nature  it  not  ruined,  but 


rectified.  The  convert  is  the  lama  man,  but  new 
made.  The  faculties  of  his  soul  are  not  destroyed, 
but  they  are  refined  ;  the  same  viol,  but  new  tuned. 
Christ  gave  not  the  blind  man  new  eyes,  but  a  new 
sight  to  the  old  ones.  Christ  did  not  give  Lazaras 
a  new  body,  but  enlivened  his  old  body.  So  God 
in  conversion  doth  not  bestow  a  new  understandings 
but  a  new  light  to  the  old  ;  not  a  new  soul,  but  a 
new  life  to  the  old  one.  The  powers  of  the  man 
are  like  streams,  not  dried  up,  but  turned  into 
another  channel.  The  trath  is,  that  man  by  his 
fall  from  God  is  so  exceedingly  degenerated  and 
polluted,  that  repairing  and  mending  will  not 
serve,  he  must  be  wholly  and  thoroughly  new 
made;  as  the  house  infected  with  tiie  leprosy, 
scraping  would  not  do,  it  must  be  pulled  down, 
and  new  set  up ;  but  as  when  a  house  pulled  down 
is  new  set  up,  we  use  possibly  the  same  timber  and 
stones,  and  materials,  which  were  in  it  before,  only 
they  are  new  squared  and  polished ;  what  is  rotten 
or  amiss  in  them  is  pared  off,  and  what  is  wanting^ 
as  several  things  will  be,  are  added  ;  so  when  this 
new  building  of  regeneration  is  erected,  the  Spirit 
of  God  makes  use  of  the  old  substantial  materials 
— ^the  soul  and  its  faculties,  the  body  and  its  members 
which  were  in  man  before,  only  polisheth  and 
purifieth  them,  and  squareth  them  according  to 
the  mle  of  God's  Word ;  ft  hews  off  what  is 
unsound  and  sinful,  and  bestoweth  that  grace  and 
holiness  which  is  needful.  He  taketh  not  away 
our  beings,  but  the  wickedness  and  crookednesa 
of  our  beings,  and  addeth  a  new  gracious  beauty 
which  we  had  not  before.  We  put  off  the  rags  of 
the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  robes  of  the  new  man, 
and  continue  in  regard  of  substance  the  same  men. 

^Swinnockf  1673. 

4.  Hot  In  tlM  mddltloii  of  anything  to  wliat  w» 
already  poisen. 

(4067.)  Nor  is  regeneration  an  addition  to  nature. 
Christ  was  not  an  addition  to  Adam,  but  a  new 
Head  by  Himself,  called  Adam  in  regard  of  the 
agreement  with  him  in  the  notion  of  a  head  and 
common  person,  so  neither  is  the  new  creature, 
or  Christ  formed  in  the  soul,  an  addition  to  nature. 
Grace  grows  not  upon  the  old  stoclc  It  is  not  a 
piece  of  cloth  sewn  to  an  old  garment,  but  the  one 
is  cast  aside,  the  other  wholly  taken  on ;  not  one 
garment  put  upon  another ;  but  a  taking  off  one 
and  a  putting  on  another;  "putting  off  the  old 
man,  putting  on  the  new  man  "  (Col.  iii«  9.  to). 
It  IS  a  taking  away  what  was  before,  "  old  thinga 
are  passed  away,"  and  bestowing  some  thing  that  had 
no  tooling  beiore.  It  is  not  a  new  varnish,  nor  da 
old  things  remain  under  a  new  paint,  nor  new 
plaster  laid  upon  old ;  a  new  creature,  not  a 
mended  creature.  It  b  called  light,  which  is  not 
a  quality  added  to  darkness,  but  a  quality  that 
expels  it ;  it  is  a  taking  away  the  stony  heart  and 
putting  a  heart  of  flesh  in  the  room  (Ezek.  xxxvi. 
26).  The  old  nature  remains,  not  in  its  strength 
with  this  addition,  but  is  cracified,  and  taken  away 
in  part  with  its  attendants—'*  They  that  are  Christ^ 
have  cracified  the  flesh,  with  'the  affections  and 
lusts.'*  As  in  the  cure  of  a  man,  health  is  not 
added  to  the  disease ;  or  in  resurrection,  life  added 
to  death,  but  the  disease  is  expelled,  death  removed, 
and  smother  form  and  habit  set  in  the  place.  Add 
what  you  will  without  introducing  another  form, 
it  will  be  of  no  more  efiicacy  than  flowers  and 
perfumes  strewed  upon  a  dead  carcase  can  restoco 
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iX  to  life  and  remove  the  rottenness.  Nothing  is 
thf  tenninas  a  quo  in  creation ;  it  supposes  nothing 
before  as  a  new  subject  capable;  nothing  in  a 
aatural  is  a  subject  morally  capable  to  have  grace» 
without  the  expulsion  of  the  old  corrupt  nature. 
It  is  odled  a  new  creature,  a  new  man ;  not  an 
Improved  creatmc»  ot  a  new-dressed  man. 

—Ckamock^  i62&-i68a 

H  Vot  In  tlM  ealUBS  fortb  of  good  lattnt*intli- 

(4068.)  Regeneration  Is  not  an  excitation  or 
awakening  of  some  gracious  principle  which  lay  bid 
before  in  nature,  under  the  oppression  of  ill  habits,  as 
corn  lay  hid  under  the  chafl,  but  was  com  still.  Not 
a  beating  up  something  that  lay  skulking  in  nature, 
not  an  awakening  as  of  a  man  from  sleep,  but  a  re- 
surrection as  a  man  from  death — a  new  creation,  as 
of  a  man  from  nothing.  It  is  not  a  stirring  up  old 
principles  and  new  kindling  of  them ;  as  a  candle 
put  out  latelv  may  be  blown  in  again  by  the  fire  re- 
aaininff  in  the  snuflll  and  bum  npon  the  old  stock — 
or  as  the  life  which  retired  into  the  more  secret 
parts  of  the  body  in  those  creatures  that  seem  dead 
in  winter,  which  is  excited  and  called  out  to  the  ex- 
treme parts  by  the  spring  sun.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  sparics  of  moral  virtues  in  nature  which  want 
blowing  up  by  a  good  education  ;  the  foundation  of 
these  is  in  nature,  the  exciting  of  them  from  instruc* 
iion,  the  perfection  of  them  from  use  and  exercise. 
But  there  is  not  in  man  the  seed  of  one  grace,  but 
the  seeds  of  all  sin.  '*  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in 
any  flesh)  dwells  no  ^ood  thing.*'  Some  good  thing 
jnay  be  in  me,  but  it  ariseth  not  from  my  flesh ;  it 
is  not  from  any  seed  sown  by  nature,  but  it  is  an- 
other  principle  put  in  me,  which  seminally  contains 
in  it  all  grace :  it  is  a  putting  a  new  seed  into  the 
•soil,  and  exciting  it  to  grow,  **  an  incorruptible  seed  ** 
(t  Peter  i.  23).  Therefore  the  Scripture  does  not 
represent  men  in  a  trance,  or  sleep,  out  dead  ;  and 
so  it  is  not  only  an  awakening,  but  a  quickening,  a 
lesurrection  (Eph.  iL  5,  &&).  We  are  just  in  this 
work  as  our  Saviour  was  when  the  devil  came 
against  Him.  *'  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
and  hath  nothing  in  Me.'*  He  had  nothing  tu  work 
upon  in  Christ,  but  he  rakes  in  the  ashes  of  our 
nature  and  finds  sparks  enough  to  blow  upon  ;  but 
the  Spirit  finds  nothing  in  us  but  a  stump,  some 
confused  desires  for  happiness ;  He  brings  all  the 
fire  from  heaven,  wherewith  our  hearts  are  kindled. 
This  work,  therefore,  is  not  an  awakening  of  good 
habits  which  lay  before  oppressed,  but  a  taking  off 
those  ill  habits  which  were  so  far  from  oppressing 
nature  that  they  were  connatural  to  it,  and  by  in- 
corporation wiih  it  quite  altered  it  from  that  ori- 
final  rectitude  and  simplicity  wherein  God  at 
rst  created  it  ^Ckamock,  i638-l68a 

0.  Hot  In  any  meroly  outward  reformation  of 
Obaraoter  or  conduct. 

(4069.)  Reformation  may  proceed  either~(i) — 
from  force  and  fear.  Such  a  reformation  b  from 
impediments,  not  from  inclination.  The  cutting  a 
biid's  wings  takes  not  away  its  propensity  to  fly, 
but  its  ability ;  the  cutting  the  claws  of  a  lion  or 
pulling  out  his  teeth  changes  not  his  lioni»h  nature. 
rear  restrained  Herod  from  putting  John  to  death 
when  his  will  was  inclined  to  the  act.  Fear  may 
pare  the  nails  of  sin,  grace  only  can  hinder  the 
growth  and  take  away  its  life.  This  doth  but  only 
■top  the  streams^  not  choke  the  fountain. 


Or — (2) — from  sense  of  outward  interest.  It  may 
be  a  rational  abstinence  from  those  sordid  pleasures 
which  debase  a  man's  esteem  and  prey  upon  hit  re* 
putation,  and  in  the  meantime  his  mward  lusts  may 
triumph,  while  outward  appearances  are  stopped. 
Such  a  splendid  life  may  consist  with  those  inward 
vermin,  more  contrary  to  the  pure  nature  of  God, 
and  as  Inconsistent  with  a  man's  happiness.  Tlie 
river  which  ran  in  open  view  may  sink  and  ran  as 
fiercely  through  subterraneous  caverns.  Men  may 
cast  out  one  gross  devil  to  make  way  for  seven  more 
spiritual  ones.  The  interest  which  restrains  outward 
acts  will  not  restrain  inward  lusts. 

Well  then,  an  outward  reformation  without  an 
inward  grace  can  no  more  rectify  nature  than  an 
abstinence  from  luxuir  can  cure  a  disease  a  man  has 
contracted  through  intemperance,  without  some 
other  physic  to  pluck  up  the  root  of  the  distemper. 
Outward  applications  of  salves  and  ointments  will 
do  little  good  in  a  fever,  unless  the  spring  of  the 
disease  be  altered,  and  a  new  crasis  wrought  in  tht 
blood. 

— Chamoek,  i628-i68a 

(407a)  A  man  may  reform,  without  true  repen* 
tance,  though  no  man  can  truly  repent  without 
moral  reformation.  Reformation  whitewashes  the 
house :  regeneration  takes  the  house  to  pieces,  and 
rebuilds  it  from  the  ground.  Reformation  varnishes 
the  outside  of  the  vessel ;  regeneration  melts  tht 
vessel  down,  and  casts  it  into  a  new  mould. 

^Toplady^  1 740-1 778. 

(4071.)  It  often  happens  that  men  deceive  them- 
selves on  this  important  subject,  and  rest  saiisiied 
with  some  partial  change  which  does  not  more  truly 
constitute  the  new  birth,  than  the  shadow  identifies 
itself  with  the  substance.  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
man  who'  has  diminished  his  fortune  and  shattered 
his  constitution  by  sensual  indulgences.  He  foresees 
that  his  last  shilling  will  soon  be  spent,  and  that  life 
will  be  very  speedily  extinguished  if  he  continue 
in  his  present  course.  He  is  wise  enough  to  listen 
to  the  vuice  of  reason  and  to  desist.  But  he  does 
not  cease  to  love  the  criminal  pleasures  in  which  he 
had  indulged.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  source  of 
perpetual  annoyance  and  mortification  to  him,  that 
he  cannot  give  the  reins  to  his  corrupt  propensities 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  Are  we  It  consider 
such  a  man  a  new  creature  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  the 
mind  that  constitutes  the  man,  so  that,  while  the 
identity  of  the  mind  remains,  it  would  not  be  much 
more  absurd,  because  an  individual  had  altered  his 
dress,  to  call  him  a  new  creature,  .than  so  to  desig- 
nate him,  because  he  had  made  clean  the  exterior 
of  his  character,  or  rather  its  dress,  while  the  interior 
remained  as  filthy  and  abominable  as  ever. 

— Paym. 
7.  But  In  the  Imiwrtatlon  of  now  llHi  to  tho  lonL 

(4072.)  Regeneration  is  not  a  new  beginning  of 
a  man,  but  a  beginning  of  the  best  good  in  a  man. 
It  confers  no  Iresh  faculties  or  sensibilities,  but 
awakens,  restores,  and  controls  those  already  in  ex« 
istence.  The  only  thing  bad  in  man  is  sin.  That 
is  the  root  of  all  other  evil — of  darkness,  weakness, 
and  corruption — and  the  grace  of  God  is  to  put  that 
away.  It  is  as  with  a  painting  covered  through 
long  years  with  dust  and  smoke,  looking  as  if  one 
dark  surface — the  divine  grace  cleanses  that  surface 
and  restores  the  portrait,  not  by  making  fresh 
features,  but  bringing  out  the  old  ones.  It  is  as  with 
aatoral  lifet  a  man  has  little  vital  powei^  the  aoioa 
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of  the  bcftrt  is  feeble  almost  to  deatli^  <?"id  it  showi 
itself  in  diflfereDt  effects,  according  t,  the  several 
functions  of  the  body,  causing  torpor,  pain,  or  dis- 
figurement, as  the  case  may  be,  or  all  together ;  and 
the  Divine  grace  quickens  new  life,  and  without 
adding  or  altering  organs,  secures  the  regular  and 
energetic  action  of  eacL  — A,  /•  Morris* 

ft,  Inatfhaiiffeoflioaxtb 

(4<373-)  Regeneration  is  principally  an  inward 
change.  It  is  as  inward  as  the  soul  itself.  Not 
only  a  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
a  painting  over  the  sepulchre,  but  a  casting  oiit  the 
dead  bones  and  putrified  flesh ;  of  a  nature  different 
from  a  Pharisaical  and  hypocritical  change.  It  is 
a  clean  heart  David  desires,  not  only  clean  hands. 
If  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  outward  rectified 
change.  The  spring  and  wheels  of  the  clock  must 
be  mended  before  the  hands  of  the  dial  will  stand 
right.  It  may  stand  right  two  hours  in  the  day, 
when  the  time  of  the  day  comes  to  it,  but  not  from 
any  motion  or  rectitude  in  itself.  So  a  man  may 
seem  by  one  or  two  actions  to  be  a  changed  man, 
but  the  inward  spring  being  amiss,  it  is  but  a  deceit. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  a  change,  not  in  the  heart, 
but  in  things  which  the  heart  was  set  upon,  when 
they  were  not  what  thev  were.  As  a  man  whose 
heart  was  set  upon  undeanness,  change  of  beauty 
may  change  his  affection  ;  the  change  is  not  in  the 
man,  but  in  the  object.  But  this  change  I  speak 
of  is  a  change  in  the  mind,  when  there  is  none  in 
the  object :  as  the  affection  of  a  child  to  his  trifles 
thanges  with  the  growth  of  his  reason,  though  the 
things  his  heart  was  set  upon  remain  in  the  same 
oouditton  as  before.         — CAamock,  162&-1680. 

(4074.)  Regeneration  is  a  change  of  principle. 
The  principle  of  a  natural  man  in  his  religious  actions 
is  artificial ;  he  is  wound  up  to  such  a  peg,  like  the 
spring  of  an  engine,  by  some  outward  respects  which 
please  him ;  but  as  the  motion  of  an  engine  ceases, 
when  the  spring  is  down,  so  a  natural  man's  motion 
holds  no  longer  than  the  delight  those  motions  gave 
him,  which  nrst  engaged  him  in  it.  But  the  prin- 
ciple  in  a  good  man  is  spirit,  an  eternal  principle, 
and  the  first  motion  of  this  principle  is  towards 
God,  to  .act  from  God,  and  to  act  for  God. 

—Ckarmck^  i62S-i68a 

(4075.)  He  who  b  bom  of  God  hath  a  new 
heart :  new,  not  for  substance,  but  for  qualities. 
The  strings  of  a  viol  may  be  the  same,  but  the  tune 
is  altered.  ^  IVatson,  1696. 

(4076. )  Observe  the  order  in  which  these  things 
are  arranged.  "  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I 
will  put  a  new  spirit  within  them  ;  and  I  will  take 
the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give 
them  an  heart  of  flesh ;  that  they  may  walk  in 
My  statutes,  and  keep  Mine  ordinances,  and  do 
them.'*  Thus  principle  precedes  practice,  and  pre* 
pares  for  it.  And  here  we  admire  the  plan  of  the 
gospel.  To  make  the  fruit  ^ood,  it  makes  the  tree 
also  :  to  cleanse  the  stream,  it  purifies  the  fountain. 
It  renews  the  nature,  and  the  life  becomes  holy  of 
course.  — 7«y.  1769-1853. 

9.  In  tlie  Impartatioii  of  a  now  ImpvlM  and 
direction  to  the  moral  natnrt. 

(4077.)  Reformation  does  but  turn  the  course  or 
stream  of  men*s  affections,  it  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  them.    They  are  the  same  in  their  spring  [ 


and  fountain  as  ever  they  were,  only  they  are  ha* 
bituated  into  another  course  than  what  of  themselves 
they  are  inclined  to.  You  may  take  a  young  whelp 
of  the  most  fierce  and  savage  creature,  as  of  a  tiger, 
or  of  a  wolf,  and  by  custom  or  usage  make  it  tame 
and  harmless  as  any  domestic  creature, — or  dog,  or 
the  like :  but  although  it  may  be  turned  into  quite 
another  way  or  course  of  acting  than  what  it  was 
of  itself  unto,  yet  its  nature  is  not  changed  ;  and 
therefore  frecjuently,  on  occasion,  opportunity,  or 
provocation,  it  will  fall  into  its  own  savage  inclina* 
tion,  and  having  tasted  of  the- blood  of  creatures,  it 
will  never  be  r^aimed.  So  it  is  with  the  depraved 
affections  of  men  with  respect  to  their  change :  their 
streams  are  turned,  they  are  habituated  unto  a  new 
course,  but  their  nature  is  not  altered,  at  least  not 
from  rational  to  spiritual,  from  earthly  to  heavenly. 

— Owen^  16 16-1683. 

(4078.)  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  any  new 
faculties  of  mind  will  be  implanted,  but  that  there 
will  be  a  new  impulse  given  to  those  which  you  do 
possess — new  motives,  new  desires,  new  actions, 
new  conduct.  Nay,  all  obey  the  hand  of  another 
master,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a  new  in- 
fluence, like  a  harp  of  which  the  strings  remain  the 
same ;  but  the  tones  and  music  are  various,  as  the 
hand  that  moves  them  varies.  With  one  it  ih^y 
send  forth  harsh  and  discordant  sounds ;  but,  played 
on  by  another,  the  same  chords  ravbh  the  senses 
\A  ith  their  rich  and  flowing  music  — Saittr, 

10.  m  the  transformation  of  our  moral  llkeneM 
Into  the  imago  of  Ctod. 

(4079.)  It  is  the  whole  image  of  God  which  is 
drawn  in  the  new  creature,  ft  is  "the  imsfe  of 
God"  (Col.  iii.  10.),  not  a  part :  a  foot  or  a  finger 
is  but  the  image  of  those  parts,  not  of  a  man.  The 
members  in  a  child  answer  to  those  in  a  parent, 
though  not  in  so  great  a  proportion.  The  image  of 
a  man  has  not  only  the  face,  or  eyes,  but  the  other 
memlters.  Though  a  Christian  may  have  one  or 
two  parts  of  this  image  more  beautiful  than  the  rest, 
as  a  man  may  have  a  sparkling  eye  that  has  not  a 
proportionable  lip,  vet  he  has  all  the  members  ot  a 
man.  I'he  painters  skill  api^ears  in  some  linea- 
ments more  than  in  others.  So  the  Spirit's  wisdom 
appears  in  making  some  eminent  in  one  grace,  some 
in  another,  accoraing  to  His  good  pleasure;  yet 
the  whole  image  of  God  is  imprinted  there ;  it 
would  not  else  be  a  likeness,  but  a  monstrous  birth 
in  defect.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  truth  (Eph.  v.  9.),  and  therefore 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  is  the 
engrafting  all  goodness,  righteousness,  and  truth  in 
the  esseniial  parts  of  it.  As  God's  nature  is  holy. 
His  perfections  holy.  Mis  actions  holy,  so  holiness 
beautifies  the  nature,  spirits  the  actions,  and  uwrit 
upon  all  the  endowments  of  a  renewed  man.  There 
is  an  impression  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  under* 
standing  and  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  the  will. 

--ChartuKk^  1628-1680. 

11.    WHY  IT  tS  ITECSSSARY. 

1,  TbrtndernaacoeptahlalntliesiglitofCtod, 

(4080.)  lliere  may  be  several  things  which  m^y 
help  to  make  the  life  fair  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  but 
nothing  will  make  it  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
unless  the  heart  t>e  changed  and  renewed.  All  the 
medicines  which  can  be  applied,  without  the  sancti* 
fying  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  they  may  cover. 
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4ihtf  can  never  cure  the  eorruption  and  diseases  of 
the  iouL  The  best  man  without  this  is  like  a  ser- 
pent, painted,  as  it  were,  without,  but  poisonous 
within.  As  the  herb  biscort,  he  may  have  smooth 
and  plain  leaves,  but  a  crooked  root ;  or  as  a  pill, 
be  gilded  on  the  outside,  when  the  whole  mass  and 
body  of  it  is  bitterness.  ^^winmock^  i673* 


(4081.)  An  apple  may  look  very  fair  to  the  ^ 
quite  ripe  and  red ;  and  yet  it  may  be  full  of  rotten- 
ness within ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fruit  may  be 
brown,  and  flecked  with  spots,  and  burrowed  into 
by  wasps  in  search  of  its  sweetness.  But  if  we  cut 
it  open,  and  find  it  sweet  in  its  substance  and  sound 
to  the  core,  we  say  that  it  is  good.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  man  in  his  relation  to  God.  He  may 
look  very  fair  on  the  outside,  he  may  be  respected 
and  honoured  by  his  fellow-men ;  but  if  his  heart 
has  not  been  renewed  by  divine  grace,  there  is  no- 
thing  but  rottenness  and  corruption  in  the  sight  of 
God.  While,  in  contrast  with  this,  he  who  has 
come  to  his  Heavenly  Father  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  repenting  of  his  dead  works  and  his 
idle  words,  cannot  but  be,  by  God*s  grace,  sound 
and  pure,  however  humble  and  despised  he  may 
appear.  — JHooptr, 

%.  BaeuiM  wltlioat  tl  no  ^Irltaal  Willing'  oui 
b«  obtained. 

(4082.)  A  grave  and  wise  counsellor  of  France, 
being  desirous  in  his  old  age  to  retire  himself,  was 
entreated  by  the  king  to  writedown  some  directions, 
and  leave  with  him,  for  the  more  prosperous  govern- 
ment of  his  realm.  The  counsellor  took  some 
paper,  and  wrote  on  the  top,  moderation  ;  in  the 
middle,  moderation  ;  at  the  bottom,  moderation. 
I>emv>sthenes  being  asked  what  was  the  chief 
thing  in  an  orator,  answered,  elocution  ;  and  being 
demanded  the  same  question  tliree  times,  what 
made  an  orator,  he  still  gave  the  same  answer. 
Augustine  being  demanded  what  was  the  greatest 
requisite  of  a  Christian,  what  was  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  still  answered,  humility,  humility,  humil- 
ity. Truly  what  the  counsellor  said  of  modeiation, 
the  Grecian  of  elocution,  and  the  Father  of  humility, 
I  shall  say  of  regeneration.  If  you  ask  me  wliat 
is  the  chiefest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  mind  ; 
what  is  that  which  is  worthy  of  all  his  time,  and 
strength,  and  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions? 
I  answer,  regeneration.  If  you  demand  what  is 
that  which  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  excel- 
lency, that  bringeth  in  the  greatest  profit,  delight, 
and  happiness  ?  I  answer,  regeneration.  He  that 
hath  this,  hath  all  that  is  worth  having ;  the  having 
of  this  is  heaven.  He  that  waiiteth  this  hath  no- 
thing ;  the  whole  world  cannot  make  up  the  want  of 
this ;  the  want  of  this  is  helL 

^Swinn^kt  1673. 

(4083.)  "Wash  me  throuchly  from  mine  iniquity, 
And  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  — Mark  the  thorough- 
Bess  of  this  desire.  Not  only  must  sin  be  blotted 
out,  but  the  sinner  himself  must  be  washed  and 
cleansed.  There  must  not  be  merely  a  change  of 
state,  but  a  change  of  nature.  Not  only  must  the 
debt  be  forgiven,  but  all  disposition  to  contract 
further  debt  must  be  eradicated.  When  the 
ciiminal  has  completed  his  term  of  imprisonment, 
he  may  be  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but 
nnless  that  criminal  has  repented  of  his  sin,  he  is  as 
much  guilty  as  on  the  day  in  which  he  firrt  bowed 


his  head  under  a  prison  door.     All  true  and  lasting 
change  must  be  made  in  the  nature. 

t.  TohMltlMdlfleftMOfilii. 

(4084.)  Shame  may  hide  sin,  but  it  will  not  heal 
it.  Corruption  often  lies  secret  in  the  heart,  when 
shame  hinders  it  from  breaking  out  in  scabs  and 
blotches  in  the  life. 

Example,  custom,  and  education  may  also  help 
a  man  to  make  "a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,**  but  not 
to  "walk  after  the  Spirit."    They  may  prune  and 
lop  sin,  but  never  stub  it  up  by  the  roots.    All  that 
these  can  do  is  to  make  a  man  like  a  grave,  green 
and  flourishing  on  the  surface  ana  superficies,  when 
within  there  is  nothing  but  noisomeness  and  cor- 
ruption.    It  has  often  appeared  that  those  means 
which  the  great  moralists  have  used  to  bridle  their 
lusts  and  passions  have  rather,  like  strong  scents  to 
epileptic    bodies,    raised    than    recovered    them. 
Indeed,  if  the  chief  fault  were  not  in   the  vital 
parts,  these  outward  applications  mi^^ht  be  efiiectual ; 
but  when  the  heart,  and  lungn,  and  inwards  are  all 
corrupted,  plasters  applied  to  the  face,  or  hands  o' 
thighs,  or  sides  will  do  little  good.     When  the  fault 
is  in  the  foundation  of  a  house,  it  cannot  be  mended 
by  plastering  or  rough-cast     A  leopard  may  be 
flnyed,  but  he  is  spotted  still,  because  the  spots  are 
not  only  in  the  sic  in,  but  in  the  flesh,  and  bones, 
and  sinews,  and  most  inward  parts.     When  the  dis- 
ease is  accidental,  as  to  lose  the  sight  by  small-pox, 
or  the  like,  there  the  physic  of  morality  may  be  ad- 
vantageous ;  but  where  the  disease  is  natural,  as  in 
the  man  who  was  bom  blind,  there  physic  will  do 
no  good  ;  a  miracle  alone  must  restore  such  a  oue 
to  his  sighL  — ^winnock^  1673. 

(4085.)  There  are  dtflferent  ways  of  treating  dis- 
eases. A  man  has  a  bad  malady  upon  him,  and  it 
breaks  out  in  his  flesh.  He  goes  to  a  quack,  who 
gives  him  an  ointment,  which  he  applies  outwardly 
to  heal  the  sore  till  the  morbid  appearances  vanish, 
and  he  congratulates  himself  on  the  cure,  and  com- 
mends the  charlatan  for  his  skill.  By  and  by  the 
man  is  lying  so  grievously  sick  and  ill  that  he  does 
not  know  whafto  do.  ••  Oh, **  thinks  he  to  himself 
"have  I  made  a  mistake?'*  And  when  the  true 
physician  comes  he  says,  '*What  have  been  your 
symptoms?*'  He  tells  the  tale  of  an  eruption  on 
his  skin,  and  the  remedies  he  resorted  to.  **  Ah,** 
says  the  physician,  "the  disease  is  driven  inwards; 
you  have  taken  the  wrong  course;  your  present 
symptoms  are  fiital ;  you  will  die.  It  was  well  that 
it  should  come  out  on  your  flesh,  seein<*  it  lurked  in 
vour  constitution.  When  you  have  a  disease,  yon 
had  need  lay  the  axe  at  the  root,  and  not  at  the 
branches.  It  is  not  the  disfigurement  of  the  skin 
that  is  so  alarming  as  the  l>lood -poisoning  that 
caused  iL**  Forthwith  he  begins  to  deal  with  the 
real  evil. 

So,  my  dear  friends,  you  are  only  tinkering  with 
the  symptoms,  the  mere  eruption  on  the  skin,  while 
you  aim  at  outward  reformation.  You  must  t>e  bom 
again  ;  that  is  the  only  cure  for  the  leprosy  of  sin. 

4.  TbdestroftlielOTaofiint&tlMwna. 

(4086.)  It  is  one  thing  to  be  angry  with  sin  npon 
a  sudden  discontent,  as  a  man  may  be  with  his  wife 
whom  he  loves  dearly,  and  another  thing  to  hate  sin 
as  that  which  we  abhor  to  behold  and  endeavour  to 
destroy.    A  filthy  heart,  like  a  foul  body,  may  seem 
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kft  a  good  while  to  be  in  a  good  plight )  but  when 
the  heats  and  colds  of  temptation  appear,  it  will 
betray  itself.  Some  insects  lie  in  a  dead  sleep  all 
the  winter,  stir  not,  make  no  noise,  that  one  would 
think  them  dead ;  but  when  the  weather  alters,  and 
the  sun  shines,  they  revive  and  show  themselves : 
io,  though  lusts  may  seem  dead  in  an  nnregenerate 
man,  they  are  only  laid  asleep,  and  when  opportunity 
is,  will  revive  again.  ^^winuocJk,  1673. 

(4087.)  Fear  will  do  somewhat  to  curb  a  vitiated 
nature,  but  it  cannot  cure  it.  The  bear  dares  hardly 
touch  his  desired  honey,  for  fear  of  the  stinging  of 
the  bees.  I'he  dog  forbears  the  meat  on  the  table, 
not  because  he  does  not  love  it,  but  because  he  is 
afraid  of  the  cudgel.  Many  leave  some  sin,  in  their 
outward  actions — as  Jacob  parted  with  Benjamin, 
for  fear  they  should  starve  if  he  kept  him— who  are 
as  fond  of  it  as  the  patriarch  of  his  child.  This 
inward  love  of  sin  is  indeed  its  life,  and  that  which 
b  most  dangerous  and  deadly  to  the  souU  As  an 
hnposthume  is  most  dangerous  for  being  inward, 
and  private  rocks  under  water  split  more  vessels 
than  those  that  appear  above  water,  so  sin  reigning 
only  in  the  heart  is  oftentimes  more  hurtful  than 
when  it  rages  in  the  life.  Such  civil  persons  go  to 
hell  without  much  disturbance ;  being  asleep  in  sin, 
yet  not  snoring  to  the  disquieting  of  others,  they 
are  so  fiur  from  being  joggra  or  awaked,  that  they 
are  many  times  praised  and  commended. 

— Swinnock^  1673. 

(408S.)  A  vicious  horse  b  none  the  better  tempered 
because  the  kicking  straps  prevent  his  dashing  the 
carriage  to  atoms ;  and  so  a  man  is  none  the  better 
really  because  the  restraints  of  custom  and  provi- 
dence may  prevent  his  following  that  course  of  life 
which  he  would  prefer.  Poor  uillen  human  nature 
behind  the  bars  of  laws,  and  in  the  cage  of  fear  of 

{)unishment,  is  none  the  less  a  sad  creature ;  should 
ts  master  unlock  the  door  we  should  soon  see  what 
it  would  be  and  do.  A  young  leopard  which  had 
been  domesticated,  and  treated  as  a  pet,  licked  its 
master's  hand  while  he  slept,  and  it  so  happened 
that  it  drew  blood  from  a  recent  wound  ;  the  first 
taste  of  blood  transformed  the  gentle  creature  into  a 
raging  wild  beast ;  yet  it  wrought  no  real  change,  it 
only  awakened  the  natural  ferocity  which  had 
always  been  there.  A  change  of  nature  is  required 
for  our  salvation— mere  restraints  are  of  small  value. 

— Spurgttm* 

5.  To  aradloate  pride  and  Mlf-miAcltiioy. 

(4089.)  We  cannot  without  regeneration  perform 
gospel  duties  humbly.  Old  things  must  pass  away, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all  in  the  creature.  We 
cannot  without  a  new  nature  make  a  true  estimate 
of  ourselves,  and  lie  as  vile  and  base  in  the  presence 
of  God.  A  stone  with  all  the  hammering  cannot  be 
made  sofL  Beat  it  into  several  pieces,  you  may 
sever  the  continuity  of  its  parts,  but  not  master  its 
hardness.  Every  little  piece  of  it  will  retain  the 
hardness  of  its  nature.  So  is  it  with  a  heart  of  stone. 
The  nature  must  be  changed  before  it  be  fit  for 
those  .services  which  require  melting,  humble,  and 
ailmiring  frames.  There  is  a  necessity  of  a  residing 
grace,  like  fire,  to  keep  the  soul  in  a  melting  temper. 

^Ckamock^  162^1680. 

6.  To  enabla  va  to  derlTO  profit  from  rtfiglova 
erdtnanoes. 

(4090.)  Without  regeneration  ordinances  cannot 
be  improved.    The  word  has  no  place  with  the  uc- 1 


regenerate  (John  viii.  37).  There  is  no  footing 
naturally  for  any  divine  and  spiritual  truth.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  must  be  changed  before  this 
heavenly  plant  will  thrive.  Plants  grow  not  upon 
stones,  nor  this  heavenly  plant  in  a  stony  heart. 
The  vine  and  the  weed  draw  the  same  moisture  of 
the  earth,  which  in  the  vine  is  transmuted  by  the 
nature  of  the  plant  into  a  nobler  substance  than 
that  in  the  weed.  The  new  nature  of  a  good  man 
turns  the  juice  of  the  word  into  a  nobler  ^spirit  in 
him  ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  a  good  man  14 
enriched  with  grace,  the  more  does  he  concoct  the 
word  and  improve  it,  to  the  bringing  forth  fruit,  and 
fruit  of  a  diviner  nature  than  another.  -  The  juice  it 
affords  to  all  is  the  same,  but  the  nature  of  the  crea- 
ture turns  it  into  concoction.  Nature  must  be 
changed,  then,  to  make  any  profitable  improvements 
of  the  word  and  other  institutions.  A  stone  ro> 
oeives  the  water  upon  it,  not  into  it ;  it  falls  off  or 
dries  up  as  soon  as  ever  it  falls ;  but  a  new  heart, 
a  heart  of  flesh,  sucks  in  the  dew  of  the  word,  and 
grows  thereby.  The  new  birth  and  nature  makes 
us  suck  in  the  milk,  and  grow  thereby. 

^Chamock,  i628-i68a 

T.  To  anaUo  xm  to  llro  for  the  glory  of  Ckxl. 

(4091.)  Unsanctified  persons  at  best  act  from 
themselves,  and  therefore  for  themselves.  As  the 
kite,  they  may  spread  their  wings  and  soar  aloft 
as  if  they  touched  heaven,  when,  at  the  highest, 
their  eyes  are  upon  their  prey  upon  earth.  Lucul- 
lus  told  his  guests,  when  he  had  feasted  them  liber- 
ally, and  they  had  admired  his  bounty  in  their  costly 
entertainment,  "Something,  my  friends,  is  for  your 
sakes,  but  the  greater  part  is  for  Lucullus'  own  sake." 
An  unconverted  person  may  do  soaietfaing,  some 
small  matter  for  tne  sake  of  religion,  from  common 
gifts  of  illumination,  &c. ;  bat  the  most  that  he 
does  is  for  his  own  sake,  for  that  credit  or  profit 
which  he  expects  thereby.  If  anything  be  enjoined 
which  thwarts  his  interest,  he  will  reply  with  Ajox, 
when  commanded  to  spare  Ulysses,  '*  In  other 
things  I  will  obey  the  gods,  but  not  in  this." 

— Swinnock^  1673. 

i.  Tb  onaUIo  xm  to  ttvo  a  holy  life. 

(4092.)  An  old  heart  will  never  serve  for,  or  en- 
able unto,  the  acts  of  new  obedience.  The  water 
will  rise  no  higher  than  the  fountain-head  whence 
it  floweth.  If  you  would  have  a  clock  to  move 
regularly,  and  the  hand  without  to  go  true,  you 
must  have  the  wheels  and  poises  right  within. 

(4093.)  Thou  must  be  righteous  and  holy,  before 
thou  canst  live  righteously  and  holily.  If  the  ship 
hath  not  its  right  make  at  first,  be  not  equally  poised 
according  to  the  law  of  that  art,  it  will  never  sail 
trim  ;  and  if  the  heart  be  not  moulde<l  anew  by  the 
workmanship  of  the  Spirit,  and  fashioned  according 
to  the  law  ol  the  new  creature,  **/»  whuA  oid  i/tings 
pass  atuay,  and  all  things  become  neiv^**  the  creature 
will  never  walk  holily.      —  Gumall,  1617-1679. 

(4094.)  We  must  be  bom  again  ;  it  is  not  a  dead 
nature,  nor  a  dead  faith,  can  produce  living  fruit  for 
God.  We  may  as  well  read  without  eyes,  walk 
without  legs,  act  without  life,  as  perform  any  service 
to  God  withuut  a  new  nature ;  no,  we  cannot  per- 
form the  least ;  a  dead  man  can  no  more  move  hig 
finger  than  his  whole  body. 

—Ckamcek,  i628*i68a 
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(4095.)  Withont  ft  chanee  of  nature,  nen't  pnc- 
tioe  will  not  be  tborougmjr  chanced.  Until  the 
tree  be  made  good,  the  iruit  will  not  be  good. 
Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of 
thistles.  I'he  swine  may  be  washed,  and  appear 
clean  for  a  little  while,  but  yet,  without  a  change  of 
nature,  he  will  still  wallow  in  the  mire.  Nature  is  a 
more  powerful  principle  of  action,  than  anything  that 
opposes  it :  though  it  may  be  violently  restrained 
for  a  while,  it  will  finally  overcome  that  which 
restrains  it.  It  is  like  the  stream  of  a  river,  it  may 
be  stopped  a  while  with  a  dam,  but  if  nothing  be 
done  to  dry  the  fountain,  it  will  not  be  stopped 
always ;  it  will  have  a  course,  either  in  its  old 
channel,  or  a  new  one.  Nature  is  a  thing  more 
constant  and  fiermanent  than  any  of  those  things 
that  are  the  foundation  of  carnal  men*s  reformaiion 
and  righteou>ness.  When  a  natural  man  denies  his 
lust,  liven  a  strict,  religious  life,  and  seems  humble, 

r'nful,  imd  earnest  in  religion,  it  is  not  natural,  it 
sH  a  force  against  nature ;  as  when  a  stone  is 
violently  thrown  upwards.  But  that  force  will  l>e 
gradually  spent  ;  nature  will  remain  in  its  full 
strength,  and  so  prevails  again,  and  the  stone 
returns  upwards.  As  long  as  corrupt  nature  is  not 
mortified,  but  the  principle  left  whole  in  a  man,  it 
is  a  vain  thing  to  expect  that  it  should  not  govern. 
But  if  the  old  nature  be  indeed  mortified,  and  a  new 
heavenly  nature  infused,  then  may  it  well  be  ex- 
pected, that  men  will  walk  in  ne\»ness  of  life,  and 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

^-JonaihaH  Edwards^  idjy-iyid 

9.  To  make  w  like  Ghzlatw 

(4096.)  As  we  cannot  be  like  to  Christ  in  our 
walk  here  without  a  new  birth,  neither  can  we 
without  it  be  like  to  Christ  in  glory  hereafter.  'It 
Is  not  the  place  makes  us  like  to  God,  but  there 
must  be  a  likeness  to  God  to  make  the  place 
pleasant  to  us.  When  once  the  angels  had  cor- 
rupted their  nature,  the  short  stay  they  made  in 
heaven  did  neither  please  them  nor  reform  them. 
And  when  Satan  appeared  before  God,  among  the 
angels  (Job  i.  6),  neither  God*s  presence  nor  His 
speaking  to  him  did  anywise  better  him  ;  he  came 
a  devil  and  he  went  away  so,  without  any  pleasure 
In  the  place  or  presence,  but  by  the  permission  of 
God  to  wreak  his  malice  on  holy  Job. 

— Chamock^  x628-i68a 

It.  To  enaiire  a  durable  inrofeaston, 

(4097. )  Header,  make  sure  of  this  inward  change ; 
otherwise,  though  thy  conversation  may  i>e  specious, 
it  can  never  be  gracious,  nor  thy  profession  durable. 
If  the  house  be  built  on  loose  earth,  it  will  never 
stand  long.  When  the  principles  are  variable  and 
uncertain,  so  will  the  practices  be.  If  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  thou  takest  upon  thee  the  livery 
of  Christ,  and  the  grounds  of  thy  engagement  in 
His  service,  be  not  firm  and  constant — the  love  of 
God,  and  hope  of  eternal  life,  &c — such  as  the 
world  and  flesh  cannot  over- top,  thou  wilt  throw  up 
thy  profession  and  leave  thy  Master,  when  thou  art 
offered,  in  thy  blind  judgment,  a  lietter  service 
(though  it  be  but  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season, 
with  eternal  pains  at  tne  end  of  them)  for  thy  soul 
and  Saviour  and  eternal  salvation.  How  well  may 
he  prove  a  bankrupt,  who  is  worse  than  nought 
when  he  first  sets  up  I  I  wonder  not  that  many 
professors  disown  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  they  are 
Ignorant  why  they  at  any  time  owned  Him.     tie 


that  takes  np  religion  on  trust,  will  lay  it  down  wheQ 
it  brings  him  into  trouble.  He  that  follows  Christ, 
he  knoweth  not  why,  vrill  forsake  Him,  he  knoweth 
not  how.  — Surinnock^  1673. 

11.  To  qvilltr  VI  for  boaTon. 

(4098.)  As  regeneration  is  necessary  to  a  gospel 
state,  so  it  is  necessary  to  a  state  of  glory.  It  seems 
to  be  typified  by  the  strength  and  treshness  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  entered  into  Canaan.  Not  a 
decrepit  and  infirm  person  set  foot  on  ihe  promised 
land  :  none  of  those  who  came  out  of  Egypt  with 
an  Egyptian  nature,  and  desires  for  the  garlic  and 
onions  thereof,  with  a  suffering  their  old  bondage, 
but  dropped  their  carcases  in  the  wilderness  ;  only 
the  two  spies,  who  had  encouraged  them  against 
the  seeming  difficulties.  None  tluit  retain  only  the 
old  man,  born  in  the  house  of  l>ondage,  but  only 
a  new  r^enerate  creature,  shall  enter  into  the 
heavenly  Canaan.  Heaven  is  the  inheiitaiice  of 
the  sanctified,  not  of  the  filthy  (Acts  xxvi.  18)^ 
"That  they  may  receive  an  inheritance  amory 
them  which  are  sanctified,  through  faith  that  is  ka 
me."  --ChanuKA,  i628-i68a 


(4099.)  As  we  come  out  of  the  quarry  of  nature, 
rou^h  and  unpolished,  we  are  not  fit  to  be  cemented 
with  the  corner-stone  in  the  heavenly  building :  we* 
must  be  first  smoothed  and  altered  by  grace. 

^Chamock^  1628-1680. 

(4100.)  The  duties  of  heaven  cannot  be  per* 
formed  without  a  new  nature.  Is  it  usual  in  this 
world  to  take  up  a  person  from  under  a  hedge,  and 
bring  him  to  an  immediate  attendance  on  a  .prince 
without  cleansing  him,  and  begetting  the  other  dis- 
positions and  behaviour  in  him  by  some  choice 
education  ?  God  picks  some  out  for  an  immediate 
attendance  on  Him  in  heaven  ;  but  He  sends  His 
Spirit  to  be  their  tutor,  to  breed  them  up,  and  grace 
their  deformed  souls  with  beautiful  features ;  and 
their  ulcerous  and  cancerous  spirits,  with  a  sound 
complexion,  that  they  may  be  meet  to  stand  before 
Him.  When  God  calls  any  to  do  Him  service  in 
a  particular  station  in  the  world.  He  gives  them 
another  heart;  so  he  did  to  Saul  for  the  kingdom 
(i  Sam.  X.  9).  Is  there  not  much  more  necessity 
of  it  for  an  immediate  service  of  God  in  heaven  ? 
A  malefactor,  by  pardon,  is  in  a  capacity  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  a  prince,  and  serve  him  at  his 
table ;  but  he  is  not  m  a  fitness  till  his  noisome 
garments,  full  of  his  prison  vermin,  be  taken  off. 
Can  one  that  is  neither  pardoned  nor  purified,  one 
with  guilt  of  rebellion  upon  him,  and  a  nature  of 
rebellion  in  him,  be  fit  to  stand  before  God  ? 

-—CharTtock,  i622i-i68a 

(4101.)  If  God  should  bring  a  man  with  his  oo^ 
rupt  nature  into  local  heaven,  God  could  not  please 
Himself  in  it,  nor  such  an  one  delight  himself  in  God, 
no  more  than  a  swine  can  be  pleased  with  the 
presence  of  an  angel,  or  a  mole  sport  itself  with  the 
beauty  of  flowers,  or  a  viiiaied  eye  rejoice  at  the 
brightness  of  light. 

Without  a  new  nature,  a  new  frame,  we  are  no 
more  able  to  understand  or  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
heaven,  than  a  bat  is  to  take  pleasure  in  a  mathe- 
matician's lines  or  a  philosopher's  books. 

—CAamocA,  l628-l68a 

(4102.)  The  new  birth  is  necessary  as  to  the  duty, 
so  to  the  reward  of  heaven.     As   the  reward  is 
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cxocedii)^  glorious,  thepreparation  thereto  m«st  be 
exceeding  gracious.  The  rewards  of  heaven  are 
something  incorporated  with  us,  in  the  very  frame 
of  our  souls,  and  cannot  be  conceived  enjoyable 
without  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  Man 
was  first  formed  before  he  was  brought  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  or  pleasure :  there  He  '*  put  the 
man  whom  He  had  formed."  Man  must  be  new 
formed  before  he  can  be  brought  into  that  place, 
which  is  the  antitype  of  Eden,  the  place  of  eternal 
and  spiritual  pleasure.  A  natural  man  can  no  more 
relish  the  rewards  of  heaven,  than  a  dead  carcase 
can  esteem  a  crown  and  a  purple  rube ;  or  be 
delighted  with  the  true  pleasure  of  heaven,  than  a 
swine  that  loves  to  wallow  in  the  mire  can  be 
delighted  with  a  bed  of  roses.  A  disorder  in  nature 
is  a  prohibition  to  ail  haT)piness  belonging  to  that 
nature  ;  a  distempered  body  under  the  fury  of  a 
disease  can  find  no  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
healthful ;  a  wicked  man,  with  a  troubled  and 
foaming  sea  of  sin  and  lust  in  his  mind,  would  find 
no  more  rest  in  heaven  than  a  man  with  his  dis- 
jointed members  upon  a  rack  can  in  the  lieauty  of 
a  picture.  We  must  be  spiritually-minded  before 
we  can  have  either  life  or  peace.  Righteousness 
in  the  soul  is  the  necessary  qualification  for  the 
peace  and  joy  in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  *'  The  king- 
'dom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 
While  malice  remains  in  the  deviPs  nature,  were 
he  admitted  into  heaven  he  would  receive  a  torment 
instead  of  a  content.  A  wicked  man  would  meet 
with  hell  in  the  midst  of  heaven  as  long  as  he 
carries  his  own  rack  within  him,  boiling  and  raging 
lusts  in  his  heart,  which  can  receive  no  content- 
ment without  objects  suitable  to  them,  let  the  place 
be  what  it  will.  Heaven,  indeed,  is  not  only  a  place, 
but  a  nature  ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  think  that 
any  can  be  happy  with  a  nature  contrary  to  the 
very  essence  of  happiness. 

-—Ckamcck,  i628-i68a 

U.  Bacaoie  tlien  cui  Im  no  lubstituta  for  it. 

(4 1 03*)  No  earthly  change  whatever  can  be  a 
substitute  for  the  change  which  comes  trom  above ; 
any  more  than  the  lights  of  earth  will  suffice  for 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  any  more  than  all  the 
possible  changes  through  which  a  potter  may  pass 
a  piece  of  clay  can  convert  it  into  the  bright,  round, 
pure,  stamped,  golden  coin  of  the  realm. 

^Batis^  X625-1699. 

(4104.)  If  the  works  of  a  watch  are  out  of  order, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  be  continually  setting  the  hands, 
they  will  soon  be  wrong  again  ;  you  must  go  to  the 
watchmaker's  to  repair  the  interior  mechanism:  so 
it  is  for  no  purposie  for  a  vicious  man  to  be  now  and 
then  attempting  some  little  reformation  in  outward 
conduct,  he  must  also  pray  for  the  renewal  of  his 
heart.  — SaiUr. 

(4x05.)  "Yoii  are  vile-looking  stuff  I"  said  a 
ctone  of  Lime  to  a  lump  of  soft  Red  Clay  by  the 
door  of  the  Pottery,  one  day. 

"Very  true,"  thought  the  Clay  within  itself; 
and  as  it  could  not  deny  what  was  said,  it  said 
nothing. 

*'  I  suppose  you  would  not  object  to  a  better 
condition  if  you  might  ?  **  said  the  other. 

"Truly  I  would  not,"  replied  the  Red  Clay; 
^but  the  Question  i%  How  may  it  be  done?" 


t> 


"I  have  the  quality  of  whitening  whatever  t 
touch,"  answered  the  Lime,  "and  am  therefore, 
out  of  pure  pity,  willing  10  render  you  a  good 
service 

"It  will  be  Teiy  thankfuUy  received,"  said  the 
Clay. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  the  Lime,  "I'm  connected 
with  the  whitewashing  business,  which  is  a  very 
wholesome  and  purifying  pr<x:ess.  Now,  a  little 
that  I  could  make,  rubbed  over  your  surface,  would 
turn  you  as  white  as  any  snowbaJl." 

'•  Would  it  I "  said  the  Clav. 

"Yes  it  would,  I  promise,    answered  the  Ltme» 

"  That  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  in  my  favour, 
so  far  as  appearance  is  cono«>med,"  said  the  Clay. 

"And  what  would  you  wish  for  more  ?"  observed 
the  Lime.  "  It  is  your  appearence  that  you  want 
to  improve,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Truly;  but,  Tm  thinkine,  as  it  would  not 
change  my  nature,  I  should  still  only  be  Clay  inside, 
after  all, '^  it  replied. 

"Oh,  inside  1  Never  mind  that,  if  you  are  fair 
outside.  Better  the  deception  if  nobody  could  dis- 
cover it,'*  answered  the  Lime. 

"And  would  it  last  always?"  asked  the  Red 
Clay  again. 

''If  you  were  not  to  be  meddled  with ;  and  were 
particularly  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  way  oi  water," 
said  the  Lime. 

"Why?"  it  Inquired. 

"Oh  ;  why?  why  because,  of  course,  whitewash 
will  rub  off  and  easily  wash  off.  To  keep  white, 
only  keep  out  of  the  way  of  rubbing  and  rain," 
remarked  the  Lime. 

"  Ah  I  yes,  I  see :  but  thank  you,  I  had  rather 
honestly  own  what  I  am,  than  wear  a  disguise,  and 
be  a  whitewashed  deceiver.  The  true  way  of  having 
my  condition  bettered,  is  by  bein^  manufocturea 
into  some  useful  article.  Do  you  observe  all  those 
pans,  pitchers,  and  other  admirably  formed  vessels  ? 
Well,  they  were  all  once  only  Red  Clay  like  me{ 
we  have  but  the  same  common  origin ;  and  the  skill 
that  converted- lumps  of  vile  earth  into  such  l>eauti- 
ful  and  useful  things,  is  able  to  make  me  into  a 
vessel '  fit  for  the  Master's  use  : '  for  which  purpose, 
I  have  been  taken  up  out  of  the  miry  pit ;  and  am 
placed  here  by  the  Good  Potter,  who  will  not  de- 
spise thtf  work  of  His  own  hands,  however  vile  by 
nature  I  acknowledge  that  I  am." 

No  external  rites  can  change  the  heart ;  which, 
by  nature,  is  earthly  throughout  and  vile  before 
God.  Our  Lord  described  some  Pharisaical  char- 
acters as  "  whited,"  or  whitewashed,  **  sepulchres."^ 
Only  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  His  renewing" 
grace,  can  mould  us  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  make  us  "vessels  of  honour  meet  for  the 
Master's  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work  " 
<2  Tim.  ii.  21).  -^Btrwdm. 

in.   ITS  AUTHOR. 

(4106.)  All  a  man's  teaching  win  never  refonn  the 
heart  Man's  light  is  as  a  Marcii  Kun,  which  raises 
vapours,  but  does  not  dispel  and  scatter  them  :  so  it 
discovers  lust,  but  does  not  give  us  power  to  sup- 
press it.  Therefore  our  main  business  must  be  to 
be  Uught  of  God.  — MantoHy  1620- 1667. 

(4107.)  Man,  by  the  help  of  instituted  privileges, 
does  not  produce  this  work  of  regeneration  in  him- 
self, without  a  supernatural  grace  attending  them. 
Ordinances  cannot  renew  a  man,  but  the  ana  of 
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God,  which  manages  them,  edges  them  into  efficacy, 
as  the  ann  that  wields  the  sword  gives  the  blow. 
Means  are  the  showers  of  heaven,  but  they  can  no 
more  make  the  heart  fruitful  till  some  gracious 
principles  be  put  in,  than  the  beams  of  the  sun,  the 
dews  of  heaven,  and  the  waterpots  of  the  clouds, 


T 


men  for  the  renewal  of  sinners,  without  thegndou 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  will  be  equally  inefficacious. 

— SaUer. 

(4112.)  Some  people  laugh  at  regeneration  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  think  there  is  nothing  in  it ; 


can  make  a  barren  ground  biing  forth  flowers,  with-  \  *  P^jj  sign  that  they  themselves  are  quite  without 
out  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  new  roots 
planted  in  it.  AU  the  spectacles  in  the  world  can- 
not cure  a  man's  eyes;  he  must  have  a  visive 
iaculty  to  make  use  of  them.  Our  faculty  must  be 
cured  before  we  can  exercise  it  about  objects,  or 
use  means  proper  to  that  faculty.  All  persuasions 
will  not  prevail  with  a  dead  man ;  the  fairest  dis- 
courses, tlie  most  undeniable  arguments,  the  most 
moving  rhetoric  wU!  not  stir  or  aflect  him,  till  God 
uke  away  Ihe  s^one  from  the  grave  and  raise  him 
to  Hfe.  ^Chamock,  i62S-i68a 

(4108.)  Ascribe  nothing  to  instruments,  either 
men  or  means.  It  is  not  of  the  will  of  man,  nor 
another's  will.  Without  the  efficacious  working  of 
the  Spirit,  the  gospel  itself  is  but  as  a  dead  letter  ; 
the  Spirit  only  quickens  it.  It  is  not  outward 
teaching  and  blowing  which  of  itself  will  kindle 
these  sparks ;  an  instrument  cannot  act  without  the 
strength  of  an  agent  to  manage  it ;  the  chisel  forms 
the  stone  into  a  statue,  but  according  to  the  skill 
and  streni^th  of  the  artificer  moving  iL  It  b  not 
the  breath  of  a  man,  and  a  few  words  out  of  his 
mouth,  can  produce  so  great  a  work  as  the  new 
CTf  ation  ;  this  might  be  a  reason  why  God  chose  so 
weak  an  instrument  as  man  to  pi  each  the  gospel, 
to  evidence  that  the  great  work  was  not  from  the 
weakness  of  man,  bat  the  power  of  God. 

^Chamock^  i628*i68a 


(4109.)  All  mere  outward  declarations  are  but 
•naiiions,  and  mere  suasion  cannot  change  and  cure 
a  disease  or  habit  in  nature.  You  may  exhort  an 
Ethiop  to  turn  himself  white,  or  a  lame  man  to  go  ; 
but  the  most  pathetical  exhortations  cannot  procure 
such  an  effect  without  a  greater  power  than  that  of 
the  tongue  to  cure  nature ;  you  may  as  well  think  to 
raise  a  dead  man  by  blowing  in  his  mouth  with  a 
pair  of  bellows.  — Chamock^  1 628-1 68a 

(41  la)  All  the  power  of  regenerate  men  in  the 
world  joined  together  cannot  renew  another ;  all 
the  industry  of  man,  without  the  influence  of  the 
heavens  in  the  sun  and  rain,  cannot  produce  fruit  iu 
the  earth,  no,  nor  the  moraJ  industry  of  men  grace 
in  the  souL  — Chamock^  1628-1680. 

(41 1 1.)  The  wintry  day  is  a  striking  emblem  of 
the  state  of  the  suul  of  every  individual  till  it  is  re* 
newed.  The  mind  of  the  sinner  is  so  benighted, 
that  he  sees  no  glory  in  God  :  his  heart  is  so  cold 
that  h^  is  a  stranger  to  the  sweet  emotions  of  love 
and  gratitude  ;  and  his  life  is  barren,  like  the  wintry 
soil,  of  the  wholesome  fruits  of  righteousness.  The 
day  in  spring,  on  the  contrary,  is  obviously  descrip- 
tive of  the  renewed  soul — all  is  life,  animation, 
fruitfulness.  Then  the  eye  is  opened,  and  God  has 
said,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  is  light.  It 
is  the  ^blessed  dawn  of  an  eternal  day.  It  is  the 
work  of  God  to  cliange  the  gloomy  month  of  winter 
for  the  delightrul  season  of  spring  :  '*  Every  good 
gift,"  &c.  No  one  but  He  that  farmed  the  spring 
can  renew  it.  No  human  power  could  have  intro- 
duced the  spring  a  month  earlier,  or  have  introduced 
it  at  alL     So  the  efibrts  of  the  greatest  ana  best  of 


it  If  a  man  were  to  come  and  tell  me  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  money,  I  should 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  therefore  thioJis  so,  be> 
cause  he  himself  never  bad  any. 

-^Toplady,  1740-1778. 

(41 1 3.)  No  plant  or  tree  can  grow  by  any  inher- 
rnt  ability,  apart  from  sun,  soil,  moisture,  heat,  and 
the  like.  No  animal  can  do  so  simple  a  thing  as 
breathing  by  inherent  ability,  he  must  have  air; 
he  can  walk,  or  run,  or  climb,  or  fly,  only  by 
conditions  external,  that  must  be  supplied.  So 
also  the  mind  or  intelligence  can  remember  only 
as  fit  associations  are  supplied  to  assist  the  re* 
call  of  things  gone  by,  or  discover  laws  only  when 
stimulated  by  me  suggestions  of  appropriate  fact% 
or  maintain  a  power  of  high  command  only  where 
there  are  great  occasions  and  perils  to  be  mastered. 
In  just  the  same  way,  passing  to  what  is  spiritual, 
God  cannot  be  loved,  save  as  He  is  oflered  to  love 
in  qualities  that  will  awaken  and  support  love ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  no  sinner  of  msmkind  can  re* 
generate  himself  by  any  inherent  ability,  apart  from 
conditions  powerfully  presenting  God,  ana  pouring 
His  radiance  into  the  soul ;  for  the  regenerate  state 
is  only  the  new  revelation  of  God  within,  whence 
before  He  was  excluded,  so  that  now  life  proceeds 
from  Him  as  its  actuating  imptilse  and  law. 

^Buskndl* 

IV.    ITS  EVJDENCRS,       . 

1.  If  it  bai  taken  idao«^  tbon  art  inra  to  ba 
erldenoatoflt. 

(4 1 1 4.)  Regeneration  is  never  without  some 
efieci ;  if  we  have  not  the  properties,  we  have  not  the 
nature.  If  the  air  be  dark  and  pitchy,  that  a  man 
cannot  see  his  way,  it  is  a  sign  the  sun  is  not  up 
to  enlighten  that  hemisphere.  A  thick  darkness 
cannot  remain  with  the  sun's  rising.  The  works 
of  darkness,  with  their  power,  cannot  remain  with 
a  new  creature  state.  The  old  rubbish  cannot 
wholly  remain  with  a  new  building.  Look  well, 
therefore,  whether  old  principles,  aims,  customs, 
company,  aflections,  are  passed  away,  and  whether 
new  aflections,  principles,  ends,  be  settled  in  the 
room.  — Chamockf  1628- i68a 

(41 1 5.)  In  the  Bible  it  is  designated  as  '*  life  front 
the  dead,"  and  as  a  "  new  creation  ; "  and  it  is 
impossible  that  this  change  should  take  place  and 
no  evidence  be  furnished  of  it;  or  that  it  should 
occur  and  produce  no  diflierence  in  the  life.  Can 
the  vep^etable  world  again  bloom  with  beauty  in  tlie 
retummg  spring,  after  the  long  death  of  the  winter, 
and  give  no  evidence  of  life  ?  Can  the  buds  open, 
and  the  flowers  blossom,  and  the  grass  carpet  the 
earth,  and  yet  all  be  as  cold  and  sterile  as  in  tha 
winter?  Could  the  now  pale,  and  stifl',  and 
mouldering  corpses  under  ground  leave  their  graves 
and  come  forth,  and  yet  there  be  no  evidence  of  life? 
Could  the  sun  rise  suddenly  at  midnight,  and  shed 
his  beams  on  the  dark  world,  and  there  be  no 
evidence  of  the  mighty  change  ?  And  can  a  sinner, 
dead  in  sin,  be  quickened  into  life  by  the  power  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  still  there  be  no  life  |  can  tha 
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fowen  of  the  soul,  long  toq)id  and  chill  in  the 
dreary  winter  of  sin,  be  warmed  and  animated  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  no  one  know  it  ?  Can  the 
pure  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  pour  its 
beams  into  the  soul  darkened  by  sin,  and  sill  be  as 
benighted  as  ever?  Can  the  slave  in  sin  be  at 
liberty?  can  the  Gospel  touch  his  shackles,  and  his 
limbs  feel  the  manly  impulse  of  freedom  of  the  sons 
of  God,  and  he  continue  to  feel  and  act  as  if  he  were 
still  a  slave  ?  Can  the  poor  maniac  be  restored  tu  his 
right  mind,  the  wandering  eye  of  the  lunatic  become 
settled  and  calm,  and  no  one  know  it  ?  Can  he 
who  has  all  his  life  hated  eternal  and  infinite 
excellence,  be  brought  to  love  it,  and  the  soul 
itself  be  ienorant  01  the  amazing  transformation  ? 
And  can  he  who  has  despised  the  Cross,  and 
trampled  the  blood  of  the  covenant  beneath  his  feet, 
embrace  that  Cross  as  the  only  foundation  of  his 
hope  of  heaven,  and  yet  give  so  dubious  indications 
of  the  change  that  no  one  shall  know  it,  or  suspect 
tt  from  his  conduct? 

— ^OTMr,  i790-x87a 

%,  PnrtfleatioiioftlietlioQglitBoftlieliaart. 

(41 16.)  We  can  have  no  greater  evidence  of  a 
change  in  us  from  this  state  and  condition,  than  a 
change  wrought  in  the  course  of  our  thoughts.  A 
relincfuishment  of  this  or  that  particular  sin  is  not 
an  evidence  of  a  translation  from  this  state ;  for  such 
particular  sins  proceed  from  particular  lusts  and 
temptations,  and  are  not  the  immediate  universal 
consequence  of  that  depravation  of  nature  which 
is  equal  in  alL  Such  alone  are  the  vanity  and 
wickedness  of  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the 
heart.  A  change  here  is  a  blessed  evidence  of  a 
change  of  state.  He  who  is  cured  of  a  dropsy  is 
not  immediately  healthy,  because  he  may  have  the 
prevailing  seeds  and  matter  of  other  diseases  in 
him,  and  the  next  day  die  of  a  lethargy ;  but  he 
who,  from  a  state  of  sickness,  is  restored,  in  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  of  blood  and  animal  spirits, 
and  all  the  principles  of  life  and  health,  unto  a  good 
crisis  and  temperature,  his  state  of  body  is  changed. 
The  cure  of  a  particular  sin  may  leave  behind  it  the 
seeds  of  eternal  death,  which  they  may  quickly 
effect ;  but  he  who  has  obtained  a  change  m  this 
character,  which  belongs  essentially  to  the  state  of 
depraved  nature,  is  spiritually  recovered.  And  the 
more  the  stream  of  our  thoughts  is  turned,  the  more 
our  minds  are  filled  by  tho^  of  a  contrary  nature, 
the  greater  and  more  firm  is  our  evidence  of  a 
trandation  out  of  that  depraved  state  and  condition. 

»On«if,  16x6-1683. 

S.  Hatred  of  Bin. 

(41 17.)  St  John  spoke  a  hard  saying,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  manifestation  we  are  all  taught  to  under* 
stand  it :  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin  ;  for  His  seed  remaineth  in  him  :  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God  "  (i  John  iii.  9). 
The  seed  of  God  is  the  Spirit,  which  hath  a  plastic 
power  to  efform  us  in  simUiiudintm  JUiorum  Dn, 
into  the  image  of  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  as  long  as 
this  remains  in  us,  while  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  we 
cannot  sin ;  that  is,  it  is  i^^ainst  our  natures,  our 
reformed  natures,  to  sin.  And  as  we  say  we  cannot 
endure  such  a  potion,  we  cannot  suffer  such  a  pain ; 
that  is,  we  cannot  without  great  trouble,  we  cannot 
without  doing  violence  to  our  nature ;  so  all  spiritual 
men,  all  that  are  bom  of  God,  and  the  seed  of  God 
remains  in  them,  "  tUey  cannot  sin  i  "  cannot  with- 


out trombU,  and  doin^  against  their  natures  and  their 
most  passionate  inclinations.  A  man  if  you  speak 
naturally,  can  masticate  gums,  and  he  can  break  his 
own  legs,  and  he  can  sip  up  by  little  draughtsi 
mixtures  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  of  henbane  or  the 
deadly  nightshade ;  but  he  cannot  do  this  naturally, 
or  willingly,  or  cheerfully,  or  with  delight.  Every 
sin  is  against  a  good  man's  nature;  he  is  ill  at 
ease  when  he  has  missed  his  prayers,  he  is 
amazed  if  he  have  fallen  into  error,  he  is  infinitely 
ashamed  of  his  imprudence ;  he  remembers  a  sin 
as  he  thinks  of  an  enemy,  or  the  horrors  of  a 
midnight  apparition;  for  all  his  capacities,  hit 
understanding,  and  his  choosing  faculties,  are 
filled  up  wi£  the  opinion  and  persuasions^  with  • 
the  love  and  with  the  desires  of  God. 

Jeremy  Taylor^  1612*1667. 

(41 18.)  The  Spirit  of  God  begets  in  the  man  that 
is  bora  of  the  Spirit  a  natural  hatred  to  sin,  though 
he  loved  it  in  his  old  estate.  The  vulture's  nature 
is  to  prey  with  horrid  preference  on  the  putrid  car« 
cases  of  Uie  dead.  But  did  you  ever  see  the  gentl« 
dove  gorging  the  loathsome  food?  So  the  sinner 
feeds  with  delight  on  the  nauseous  enjoyments  of 
his  iniquity,  like  the  carrion-ealine  bird  of  prey, 
while  the  regenerate  soul  has  a  holy  disgust  of  all 
that  is  offensive  to  his  heavenly  nature. 

— SdUtr* 

4.  EtiUnaMorUft. 

(41 19.)  As  a  man  Is  judged  and  known  to  ba 
waking  when  he  can  do  the  office  of  a  waking  man, 
as  talk,  work,  wriie,  or  such  like :  even  so  is  a  man 
awaked  out  of  the  sleep  of  sins  when  he  lives  in 
charity,  fears  God,  and  walks  according  to  His  law  in 
His  vocatk>n.  — Cawdray^  1609. 

(4x20.)  If  you  have  learned  Christ  as  the  truth 
is  in  Him,  you  have  so  learned  Him  as  to  put  off 
the  old  man  and  to  put  on  the  new.  Faiih  works 
by  love,  even  as  the  tree  has  both  its  leaf  and  fruit. 
And  as  if  a  tree  should  be  changed  from  one  kind 
to  another,  the  leaves  and  fruit  should  likewise  be 
changed  ;  as  if  a  pear-tree  should  be  made  an  apple- 
tree,  it  would  have  leaves  and  fruits  agreeing  to  the 
cliange  made  in  it;  so  man  by  faith  having  his 
heart  purified,  made  a  tree  of  righteousness,  he  has 
his  leaves  imd  fruits ;  leaves  of  profession,  fruits  of 
action.  So  again,  a  man,  as  a  new  tree  set  into 
and  growing  out  of  Christ,  bears  a  new  fruit,  ha 
converses  in  holiness  and  newness  of  life.  Thus 
you  see  how  those  that  are  faithful  are  also  saints^ 
because  by  faith  their  heart  b  purified,  their  pro* 
fession  and  conversation  are  sanctified. 

— Baym^  16x7. 

5.  Lllwnets  to  Ghrlst. 

(4 1 21.)  The  cieation  of  the  world  is  a  shadow  of 
the  regeneration  of  a  Christian.  First,  there  was 
an  earth  without  form,  void,  and  a  darkness  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  Predestination  is  this  great 
deep,  which  cannot  be  discovered  or  discerned. 
There  the  light  was  separated  from  the  darkness ; 
here  knowledge  is  separated  from  ignorance  in  the 
soul ;  there  is  calling.  Then  was  the  sun  created ; 
so  here  the  bright  beams  of  grace  are  diffused  into 
our  hearts  whidi  fill  us  with  spiritual  joy ;  there  is 
sanctihcation.  Lastly,  Adam  was  created  after  the 
image  of  God,  and  placed  in  Paradise ;  so  the  new 
man  is  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  shall 
be  reposed  in  the  pitfadise  of  everlasting  glory. 

'—Adams,  l65>- 
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C  SM««]idd«IlglitlBtli«perf€rmaBMOf  dii|7. 

(4123.)  Regeneration  changeth  the  frame  of  our 
thoughts,  and  maketh  us  to  mount  upwards.  Those 
that  are  regenerated  can  in  some  measure  perform 
their  duties  naturally  and  easily ;  it  is  as  easy  for  the 
flame  to  ascend  as  for  a  stone  to  descend.  A  vine 
doth  with  as  much  ease  produce  grapes  as  a  thistle 
or  a  thorn  doth  prickles ;  and,  therefore,  thy  heart 
may  produce  spiritual  meditations  with  almost  as 
much  ease  as  a  carnal  man  shall  produce  sensual, 
corrupt,  vile  thoughts,  if  thou  dost  not  injure  the 
divine  nature,  but  exercise  it  in  sending  up  holy 
thoughts  towards  God.  — SaUtr^ 

(4123.)  What  is  the  religion  of  too  many? — ^They 
are  like  machines,  impelled  by  force :  they  are  in- 
fluenced only  by  external  considerations.  Their 
hearts  are  not  engaged.  Hence,  in  every  religious 
exercise  they  perfurm  a  task.  They  would  love 
God  much  better,  if  He  would  excuse  them  alto- 
gether from  the  hateful  obligation.  They  put  off 
these  duties  as  long  as  possible ;  resort  to  them  with 
reluctance;  adjust  the  measure  with  a  niggardly 
erudge;  and  are  glad  of  any  excuse  for  neglect. 
vVhile  labouring  at  the  drudgery,  they  entertain 
hard  thoughts  of  the  cruel  Taskmaster,  who  can 
impose  such  severities  upon  them,  and  sigh  in- 
wardly, "When  v^ill  the  Sabbath  be  over?  when 
shall  we  unbend  from  these  spiritual  restraints,  and 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty  in  the  world  ?  "  Can  this 
l>e  religion  ?  Is  there  anything  in  this,  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  God,  who  is  "  a  Spirit "  ?  or  to  the 
demands  of  God,  who  cries,  "My  son,  give  Me 
thine  heart ; "  **  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and 
come  before  His  presence  with  singing"?  Behold 
a  man  hungry — he  needs  no  argument  to  induce 
him  to  eat.  See  that  mother—  she  needs  no  motive 
to  determine  her  to  cherish  her  darling  babe — 
nature  impels.  The  obedience  of  the  Christian  is, 
in  consequence  of  regeneration,  n.itural ;  and  hence 
it  is  pleasant  and  invariable  :  "  He  runs  and  is  not 
weary,  he  walks  and  b  not  faint." 

— /«r,  I76^«8S3- 
7.  Wisdom  1B  th*  use  of  tlie  law. 

(4124.)  There  is  in  a  renewed  understanding,  a 

{>rinciple  teaching  how  to  make  use  of  the  law.  It 
s  like  the  inward  skill  of  a  pilot,  who  guides  the 
ship  by  the  compass  and  rudder.  The  outward  law 
is  the  compass  by  which  we  must  steer ;  the  inward 
law  is  the  practical  knowledge  of  this;  an  inward 
skill  to  make  application  of  it  to  particular  occasions. 

^Chamock^  162&-16&X 

IV.   SHOULD  BE  SOUGHT  EARLY. 

(4125.)  Deferring  the  seeking  after  this  new  birth 
till  more  years  grow  u]x>n  you  is  a  mighty  folly. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern,  the  greatest 
necessity,  in  compari>on  of  which  all  other  things 
are  but  toys  and  superfluities.  Is  it  not  folly  to 
prefer  superfluous  things  before  necessary?  Is  it 
not  a  madness  for  a  man  to  be  mending  the  mud 
wall  about  his  garden,  and  neglect  to  quench  the 
fire  which  has  got  hold  of  his  house?  You  are 
poisoned  in  your  nature,  you  have  plague  spots 
upon  your  hearts.  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  for 
a  man  that  has  drunk  poison,  and  spilt  some  upon 
his  clothes,  to  be  more  careful  to  Ivave  the  stains 
fetched  out  0/  his  garments  than  the  poison  om  of 
his  stomaJi  ?    You  are  careful  about  the  concerns 


of  the  body  and  flesh ;  oh  I  be  not  such  fools  as  to 
let  the  poison  within  get  the  greater  head,  and  the 
plague  continue  in  the  heart. 

—CJkamock,  162S-1680. 

(4126.)  As  an  early  regeneration  makes  for  God*s 
honour,  so  it  makes  for  your  own  interest  Your 
new  birth  will  be  the  gentler.  The  work  of  con- 
science will  be  more  kindly,  without  the  horrors 
they  have  who  have  lain  many  years  soaking  in  the 
old  nature.  More  of  hell  must  be  flashed  in  an  old 
sinner*s  face,  to  awaken  him  from  his  dead  sleep. 
Paul,  who  had  sinned  some  years  with  an  high  hand, 
was  struck  to  the  earth.  Christ,  as  it  were,  took 
him  Isy  the  throat,  and  shook  him :  (Acts  ix.  6.) 
He  trembling  and  astonished,  said,  '*  Lord,  what 
wilt  'i'hou  have  me  to  do?"  There  will  be  more 
amazing  aggravations  of  sin  to  reach  the  conscience, 
and  consequently  more  anguish.  PutriBed  wounds 
require  more  lancing ;  and  therefore  are  more  pain- 
ful in  the  cure  than  those  which  are  but  newly  made. 
I'he  more  we  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  the 
harder  it  will  l>e  to  return  to  live  that  life  again. 
The  farther  a  man  is  gone  out  of  his  road,  the 
longer  he  must  travel  to  come  in  again ;  and  the 
more  pains  he  must  take  in  running  or  riding,  than 
that  he  wandered  but  a  little  from  it. 

Chamock,  i628-i68a 

V.   IH     WHAT     SENSE     IT    IS     INSTAlh 

TAHEOUS, 

(4127.)  I  shall  show  what  regeneration  is:  by 
which  it  will  plainly  appear,  thai  there  is  no  neces* 
sity  that  it  should  be  effected  in  an  instant  and  at 
once,  but  that  it  will  admit  of  degrees.  I  do  nnt 
deny  that  it  may  be  in  an  instant  and  at  once.  The 
power  of  God  is  able  to  do  this,  and  sometimes  does 
It  very  thoroughly  and  very  suddenly.  But  the 
question  is  whether  there  be  a  necesAity  it  should 
be  so  and  always  be  so.  Now  regeneration  is — the 
change  of  a  man*s  state  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state 
of  holiness ;  which,  because  it  is  an  entrance  upon 
a  new  kind  or  couise  of  life,  is  filly  resembled  to 
regeneration  or  a  new  birth ;  to  a  new  creation ; 
the  man  being,  as  it  were,  quite  changed,  or  made 
over  again,  so  as  not  to  l)e,  as  to  the  main  purpose 
uid  design  of  his  life,  the  same  man  he  was  before. 
This  is  a  plain  sensible  account  of  the  thing,  wluch 
every  one  may  easily  understand.  Now  there  is 
nothing  in  reason  why  a  man  may  not  gradually  be 
chang^,  and  arrive  at  this  state  by  degrees,  as  well 
as  alter  this  change  is  made,  and  he  ari  ived  at 
this  state  of  a  regenerate  man,  he  may  by  degrees 
grow  and  improve  in  it.  But  the  latter  no  man 
doubts  of,  but  that  a  man  that  is  in  a  state  of  grace 
may  grow  and  improve  in  grace ;  and  there  is  as 
little  reason  to  question  why  a  man  may  not  come 
to  this  stale  by  degrees,  as  well  as  leap  into  it  at 
once. 

All  the  difiBculty  I  know  of  in  this  matter  is  a 
mere  nicety,  that  there  is  an  instant  in  which  every 
thing  begins,  and  therefore  regeneration  is  in  an  in- 
stant ;  so  that  the  instant  before  the  man  arrived  st 
this  state,  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  rege- 
nerate ;  and  the  instant  after  he  is  in  this  state,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  so.  But  this  is  idle 
subtility,  just  as  if  a  man  should  prove  that  a  house 
was  built  in  an  instant,  because  it  could  not  be  said 
to  be  built  till  the  instant  it  was  finished,  though  icx 
all  this,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  was 
built  by  degrees.    Or,  suppose  the  time  of  aniviitf 
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ct  man's  estate  be  at  one  and  twenty,  does  it  from 
bence  follow  that  a  man  does  not  grow  to  be  a  man 
bj  degrees,  but  is  made  a  map  in  an  instant,  be- 
cause just  before  one  and  twenty  he  was  not  at 
man's  estate,  and  just  then  he  was.  Not  but  that 
God,  if  He  please,  can  make  a  man  in  an  instant, 
as  He  did  Adam  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  from  this 
example,  thai  all  men  should  be  made  so,  much  less 
does  It  follow  from  this  vain  subtility.  This  is  just 
the  case.  AH  the  while  the  man  is  tending  towards 
a  regenerate  state,  and  is  struggling  with  his  lusts, 
till,  by  the  power  of  God*s  grace  and  his  own  re- 
solution, he  get  the  victory ;  all  the  while  he  is 
nnder  the  sense  and  conviction  of  his  sinfi^  and 
miserable  state,  and  sorrowing  for  the  folly  of  his 
past  life,  and  coming  to  an  etfectual  purpose  and 
resolution  of  changing  his  course ;  and,  it  may  be, 
several  times  thrown  back  by  the  temptations  of 
the  devil,  and  the  power  of  evil  habits,  and  the 
weakness  and  instability  of  his  own  purpose,  till  at 
last  by  the  grace  of  God  following  and  assisting  Him, 
he  comes  to  a  firm  resolution  of  a  better  life,  which 
resolution  governs  him  for  the  future  ;  I  say  all  this 
while,  which  in  some  persons  is  longer,  in  others 
shorter,  according  to  the  power  of  evil  habits  and 
the  different  degrees  of  God's  grace  afforded  to  men ; 
all  this  time  the  work  of  regeneration  is  going  on ; 
and  though  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  regene- 
rate state  till  that  very  instant  that  the  principle  of 
grace  and  his  good  resolution  have  got  the  Upper 
and  of  his  lusts,  yet  it  is  certain  for  all  this  that 
the  work  of  regeneration  was  not  effected  in  an 
Instant.  — TUlotstm^  1650-1694. 

(4128.)  Ijet  us  look  a  little  at  what  is  meant  by 
immediate  regeneration.  It  is  not  meant,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  preparatory  steps,  which  consist 
in  the  infusion  of  knowledge,,  and  in  all  those 
influences  which  go  to  form,  if  not  the  element, 
yet  the  vehicles,  of  moral  power,  are  instantaneous. 
On  the  contrary,  experience  teaches — and  Scripture 
corroborates  it — that  the  state  of  preparation  for 
change  may  admit  of  any  amount  of  gradualness. 
A  man's  education  in  the  household  may  be  part 
of  a  work  which  has  its  final  solution  scores  of 
years  afterward.  A  man  that  goes  from  wicked- 
ness into  a  congregation,  may  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath  attend  there,  and  may  for  months  and  even 
years  be  undergoing  a  sort  of  preparatory  change, 
when  you  plant  peach^pips,  they  lie  all  winter  long, 
doing  what  ?  Unglueing  the  edges  of  the  contain- 
ing shell.  The  frost  and  the  moisture  are  preparing 
it  so  that  when  spring  comes,  the  germ  is  unlocketH 
and  allowed  to  swell  and  grow.  Here  has  been  a 
whole  six  months  in  which  there  was  a  constant  state 
of  preparation  for  the  germination  which  takes 
place  within  perhaps  a  day  or  two.  A  six  monvhs' 
preparation  was  necessary  to  make  that  possible. 
There  may  be  a  long  series  of  ameliorations,  there 
may  be  the  wasting  of  prejudices,  there  may  be 
the  supplanting  of  ignorance  by  better  views,  there 
may  be  an  increase  of  sensibility  to  that  which  is 
right  and  noble,  tliere  may  be  a  greater  conformity 
ol  conduct  to  right  rules  and  principles,  there 
may  be  an  infinite  number  of  minute  and  gradual 
unfolding  processes ;  so  that  when  men  say,  **  That 
man  was  not  suddenly  converted  ;  1  have  seen  the 
work  preliminary  to  his  conversion  going  on  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  have  noticed  his  leaving  off 
one  habit  and  taking  on  another,  extricating  him- 
lelf  irom  one  set  of  influences,  and  giving  himself 


up  to  another  set  of  influences,** — when  men  say 

this,  it  may  be  true.  But  that  does  not  touch  the 
moment  of  change.  Preparations  may  be  gradual ; 
but  all  changes  that  turn  upon  volition  must  be 
instantaneous. 

A  man  is  pondering  whether  he  will  transfer 
himself  from  the  east  to  one  of  the  newer  states. 
It  is  a  matter  of  thought  with  him  through  a  whole 
year.  It  is  uncertain  what  he  will  do.  He  reads, 
and  he  talks  with  all  returned  travellers  from  that 
state.  There  is  a  growing  inclination  on  his  part 
to  go.  His  affairs  are  settled,  so  that  it  is  possilile 
for  him  to  take  his  choice  between  goin^  and  stay- 
ing. And  yet,  he  is  not  determined  uniil  it  comes 
to  the  month,  to  the  week,  to  the  dny,  to  the  hour, 
to  the  minute,  when  he  must  make  up  his  mind. 
There  was  a  second,  when  the  man  came  to  a 
decision  and  said, -"I  will  gol"  He  was  years, 
it  may  be,  preparing ;  but  when  the  thing  was  done, 
it  was  done  instantaneously. 

You  are  travelling  in  a  given  direction,  and  you 
at  first  have  a  faint  perplexing  feeling,  "  1  am 
afraid  I  have  the  wrong  road  ; "  but  you  travel  on, 
and  the'feeling  grows  on  you,  and  evidences  increase, 
and  you  walk  slower,  and  are  more  irresolute,  till 
by  and  by  the  conviction  flashes  on  you,  "  1  am 
wrong  I "  and  you  turn  about  and  go  the  other  way 
There  is  an  instant  in  which  you  stop,  although  i' 
may  be  preceded  by  hours  of  thought,  and  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  change ;  and  when  a  man  changes 
from  ^oing  in  a  wrong  direction  to  going  in  a  right, 
there  is  an  instant  in  which  he  turns. 

And  so  it  is  in  moral  things.  A  man  may  have 
been  undergoing  moral  ameliorations  and  tendencies, 
and  obstacles  may  be  removed  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  but  when  at  last  the  preparations  that  he 
has  gone  through  become  operative,  there  is  a 
decisive  moment.  And  when  a  roan  changes  from 
the  power  of  supreme  selfishness  to  the  power  of 
supreme  love,  from  the  service  of  the  world  to  the 
service  of  God,  the  change  is  instantaneous,  though 
the  causes  leading  to  it  are  gradual. 


RELIGION. 

\.  tS  A  NECESSITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

(4129^)  No  man  can  be  without  his  god ;  If  he 
have  not  the  true  God,  to  bless  and  sustain  him,  he 
will  have  some  false  cod,  to  delude  and  to  betray 
him.  The  Psalmist  knew  this,  and  therefore  he 
joined  so  closely  the  forgetting  the  name  of  our 
God,  and  holding  up  •  our  hands  to  some  strange 
god.  For  every  man  has  something  in  which  he 
hones^  on  which  he  leans,  to  which  he  retreats  and 
retires,  with  which  he  fills  up  his  thought  in  empty 
spaces  of  time ;  when  he  is  alone,  when  he  lies 
sleepless  on  his  bed,  when  he  is  not  pressed  with 
other  thoughts ;  to  which  he  betakes  himself  in  sor- 
row or  trouble,  as  that  from  which  he  shall  draw 
comfort  and  strength, — his  fortress,  his  citadel,  his 
defence ;  and  has  not  this  good  right  to  be  called 
his  god  ?  Man  was  made  to  lean  on  the  Creator ; 
but  if  not  on  Him,  then  he  leans  on  the  creature 
in  one  shape  or  another.  The  ivy  cannot  grow 
alone ;  it  mtut  twine  round  some  support  or  other ; 
if  not  the  goodly  oak,  then  the  raggecf  thorn ;  round 
any  dead  stick  whatever,  rather  than  have  no  stay 
or  support  at  all.     It  is  even  M  with  the  heart  and 
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directions  of  man ;  if  they  do  not  twine  mronnd  God^ 
they  most  twine  aioond  some  meaner  thine. 

— rrtnehm 

(4130.)  "These  troublesome  vines,**  exclaims 
the  Tintner,  *'  why  can  they  not  grow  upright  like 
bushes?"  And  one  man  comes  to  him  and  says, 
**  It  is  all  because  vou  have  tied  them  to  oak  stakes. 
If  you  will  get  cedar  stakes  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty." The  vintner  goes  to  the  forest  for  cedar 
stakes,  but  still  the  vines  creep  and  ding.  Another 
roan  says,  "  Cedar  stakes  are  not  good ;  you  must 
have  hickory  ;*'  and  he  gets  hickory,  but  the  vines 
dasp  them  alsa  Another  man  says,  *'lt  is  not 
hickory,  but  chestnut  stakes  that  you  need  ;*'  and  so 
he  gets  chestnut  stakes,  but  it  is  all  the  same  to 
the  vines.  At  length  there  comes  a  man  who  says, 
"  Your  course  is  wrone  from  beginning  to  end.  If 
you  will  throw  away  ul  your  stakes,  and  stop  your 
training,  and  leave  the  vines  to  nature,  you  will 
have  none  of  these  clamliering,  wild*roaming,  em- 
bracing ways."  So  the  vintner  pulls  up  tlie  stakes, 
and  clears  the  piles  of  timber  from  the  ground,  and 
leaves  the  vines  unpropped.  And  now  do  they 
grow  upright,  and  cease  to  throw  out  tendrils  and 
clasping  rings  ?  No.  It  is  their  nature  to  cling  to 
something ;  and  if  you  will  not  give  them  help  to 
climb  upward,  they  will  not  on  that  account  cease 
to  reach  out,  but  will  spread  all  over  the  ground, 
clasping  cold  stones,  and  embracing  every  worthless 
stick,  and  the  very  grass. 

Now  our  religious  nature,  like  the  vine,  must 
Kave  something  to  cling  to|  and  one  man  says, 
"  The  Brahminical  system  is  as  good  as  the  Chris- 
tian ; "  another  says,  "  The  old  Greek  mythology  is 
better  than  either  ;*'  and  another  says,  "  Catholicism 
is  preferable  to  the  Protestant  form  of  Christi- 
anity ;"  and  then  comes  a  man  who  declares  that 
all  systems  are  extraneous  and  hurtful,  and  that  if 
we  were  left  to  grow  up  unprejudiced,  with  the  light 
and  laws  of  nature,  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  sys- 
tem would  never  be  known  nor  needed.  "  First,*' 
he  says,  **t))e  nurse  beiools  the  child,  and  then  the 
mother  takes  him,  and  then  the  priest  and  the 
Church  ;  and  so  he  is  educated  to  false  views  from 
the  beginning."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this: 
religious  systems  do  not  create  the  religious  nature 
in  man.  The  religious  nature  itself,  craving  and 
longing  for  development,  creates  both  the  systems 
and  the  priests  who  minister  in  them.  The  heart, 
with  its  thousand  tendrils,  reaches  forth  to  God, 
and  in  its  reaching  clasps  whatever  it  may. 

A  student,  annoyed  by  the  notes  of  the  canary- 
bird  in  his  window,  says,  '*  It  is  the  robin  in  the 
opposite  cage  that  makes  the  canary  sing,*'  and  so 
he  takes  the  robin  away  ;  but  still  the  song  goes  on. 
It  was  not  its  companion  that  made  it  call,  but 
something  yearning  out  of  its  own  little  bosom ; 
and  becautie  of  this  yearning,  whether  alone  or  with 
its  mates,  in  summer  or  winter,  in  light  or  darkness, 
it  still  will  sing.  So  the  heart  yearns  and  calls  for 
God  ;  not  because  of  outward  solicitation,  but  be- 
cause of  the  longing,  the  want  it  feels  within.  No 
diflference  of  teachers  or  systems  can  change  this 
nature  of  the  soul.  The  ocean  is  the  same,  what- 
ever craft  sail  up  and  down  upon  it,  whether  they 
be  pleasure-boats,  brigs,  merchant-ships,  pirates,  or 
men-of-war  :  so  whatever  religious  navigators  may 
be  going  up  and  down  the  sea  of  life,  its  depths, 
and  shores,  and  distant  haven  remain  the  same. 
The  stars  never  chan^  for  astroluyexs  or  astrono- 


mers. Tbrr  roll  calmly  above  storms  and  above 
opinions,  do  man's  nature  does  not  vary  for  df^ 
cumstances,  or  conflicting  views,  bat  still  wants 
God  above,  and  fellow-man  below. 

However  various  our  wants  may  seem,  what  we 
all  need  is  God.  He  has  given  us  the  earth  for  onr 
body,  but  He  Himself  is  the  soil  in  which  our  souls 
must  root ;  the  eternal  help,  the  source  of  succour 
and  all  supply,  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  water  of 
life.  Feeding  upon  Him,  we  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thint  any  more,  but  be  satisfied. 

TL  TRUR  RRUGION-^IH  WHAT  IT  COV- 
S/STS. 

1.  Hot  In  OQ^ward  ob8«r?miiOM. 

(4131.)  Outward  oliservances,  indispensable  as 
they  are,  are  not  religion ;  they  are  its  aliment, 
but  not  its  life :  the  fuel,  but  not  the  flame ;  the 
scaflblding,  but  not  the  edifice.  — SaUir, 

(4132.)  It  is  not  by  enthroning  religion  on  Sun- 
day in  the  sanctuary  ;  but  it  is  by  bringing  religion 
into  the  counting-house,  the  exchange,  and  the 
market,  that  we  really  honour  her.  It  i&  nut  by 
studied  service,  by  early  matins,  by  twilight  vespers, 
by  chimes  of  holy  bells  that  summon  us  three  times 
a  day  to  come  to  worship,  that  we  do  homage  to 
Christ.  True,  such  is  thoupfht  religion  ;  in  Rome 
it  is  pronounced  so ;  by  the  imitators  of  Rome  it  is 
felt  that  you  may  spend  the  evening  in  the  opera,  if 
only  an  hour  before  you  come  to  vespers  ;  and  that 
in  the  morning,  you  may  do  anything  you  like, 
provided  you  have  come  only  first  to  matins :  if  you 
attend  to  religion  in  conseciated  places,  in  canonical 
hours,  that  is  being  religious ;  and  as  for  the  intervals 
between,  you  may  follow  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the 

Sride  of  life,  and  the  love  of  this  present  world, 
fow  it  seems  to  me  that  to  be  truly  religious  is  not 
to  go  to  matins,  nor  to  vespers,  nor  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  (though  this  last  is  right  and  dutiful) ; 
but  it  is  to  bring  the  motives,  the  hopes,  the  pre- 
cepts, the  spirit  of  religion  into  all  our  walks  and 
wavs  in  the  world,  till  our  whole  life  become! 
religious.  — Cumming: 

(4133.)  A  religion  that  does  not  take  hold  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  is  like  a  cloud  that  does  not  rain. 
A  cloud  may  roll  in  grandeur,  and  be  an  object  of 
admiration,  but  if  it  does  not  rain,  it  is  of  little 
account  so  far  as  utility  is  concerned.  And  a 
religion  that  consists  in  the  observance  of  noag- 
nificent  ceremonies,  but  that  does  not  touch  the 
duties  of  daily  life,  is  a  religion  of  show  and  of 
sham.  ^-Btecher, 

(4t34-)  Tlie  spiritual  life  is  closely  connected 
with  ordinances,  actions,  and  activities,— vbut  it  no 
more  stands  in  these  things, — ^it  is  no  more  ordinance^ 
or  action,  or  activity — than  the  life  of  a  tree  is  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  or  the  means  used  for  cultivatinc 
the  tree. 

(I.)  //  dots  nci  eomist  in  -ordinatua,  many  w 
few.  These  are  means  in  God*s  hand,  of  kindluig 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  DE^eans  of 
feeding  the  flame  when  kindled ;  but  they  are  not 
the  flame  itself,  they  are  not  the  life  It  may  be 
very  necessary  for  a  fruit-tree,  in  order  to  its  bear- 
ing fruit,  that  its  roots  should  be  stinred  wirh  the 
spade^  overlaid  with  the  manure,  i&oistcncd  with 
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the  watering-pot  \  but  nothiog  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  spade,  the  manure,  and  the  watering-pot 
are  distinct  things  from  the  life  of  the  tree.  Yet 
•o  apt  are  we  (at  least  in  spiritual  subjects)  to  con- 
found means  with  ends,  and  xm  erect  the  means  into 
ac  end,  that  even  religious  people  often  find  it  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  devout  life  in  the  absence  of  an 
apparatus  of  ordinances ;  whereas  it  is  quite  clear 
that  such  might  exist  where,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  ordinances  could  not  be  had ;  in 
which  case  God,  who  is  independent  of  ordinances, 
would  no  duubt  supply  their  virtue  immediately  to 
the  soul. 

(2. )  Tlii  spirittuU  lift  does  not  consist  in  actions* 
The  actions  are  the  result,  the  fruit,  but  they  are 
not  the  life  of  the  tree.  Yet  how  frequently,  in  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  subject^  are  the  two  con- 
founded. ^Coulbum, 

(4135*)  We  need  to  draw  the  distinction  more 
broadly  between  religion  and  the  instruments  of 
religion — its  institutions,  its  doctrinal  forms,  and 
its  modes  of  worship.  For  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  popular  mind  scarcely  discriminates  between 
the  instruments  of  religion  and  the  thing  itself.  In 
husbandry,  no  man  ever  says  that  hoes,  and  ploughs, 
and  barrows,  and  harnesses,  are  very  precious  for  food. 
The  veriest  boor  knows  that  these  are  simply  the 
instruments  by  which  we  procure  food  from  the  soiL 
But  there  are  thousands  of  men  that  are  neither 
boors  nor  clowns  who  look  upon  churches,  and  days, 
and  books,  and  doctrines,  and  ministers — the  things 
which  are  the  mere  tools  of  spiritual  husbandry — 
as  a  very  part  of  religion  itself.  They  are  not 
religion.  They  may  be  the  physical  instruments 
by  which  you  seek  to  excite  and  educe  a  religious 
life.  But  religion  is  the  product  of  the  soul.  It  is 
a  vital  mental  state.  A  music-book  is  not  a  tune, 
though  it  may  carrv  that  which  represents  a  tune, 
and  may  be  essential  to  the  production  of  music 
And  ministers,  and  doctrines,  and  books,  and  davs, 
and  churches,  though  they  have  an  important  rela- 
tion to  the  production  of  religion,  are  not  religion. 
Religion  is  brain-work,  and  soul-work.  It  is  a 
living  power  in  the  individual  man. 

%  Hotlnfinenttpeediooneeniliigiaaredtlilngi. 

(4136.)  To  talk  about  religion,  ministers  and  ser- 
mons, missions  and  missionaries,  religious  schemes 
and  books,  revivalists  and  revivals,  is  not  religion. 
Some  have  been  the  most  fluent  talkers  about  these 
things  who  feel  them  least.  Shallow  rivers  are 
commonly  noisy  rivers ;  and  the  drum  is  loud  be- 
tause  it  is  hollow.  Fluency  and  feeling  don't  always 
p)  together.  On  the  contrary,  some  men  are  most 
sparing  of  speech  when  their  feelings  are  most  deeply 
engaged.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  an  awful 
silence  in  the  ranks  before  the  first  gun  is  fired,  and 
little  talking  heard  during  the  dreadlul  progress  of 
the  battle,  or  sound,  save  the  roar  of  cannon,  the 
cries  of  wounded,  the  shouts  of  attack,  the  bursts  of 
musketry,  and  bugles  sounding  the  charge.  And 
I  have  also  heard  men  say,  that  when  the  ship  is 
labouring  for  her  life,  and  every  moment  may  decide 
ber  fate,  and  whether  she  shall  clear  reef  or  head- 
land hangs  in  anxious  suspense,  there  is  no  talking ; 
nothing  IS  heard  amid  the  roaring  of  the  storm  but 
the  voice  of  oflicers,  as  they  shout  their  orders — ^to 
cot  away  the  mast — let  go  the  sails— or  put  the  helm 
haid  a-port    Deep  passionsi  like  deep  waters,  often 


run  silently ;  and  men  in  earnest  are  more  given  to 
act  than  to  talk.  True,  out  of  the  fulness  of  th« 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;  still,  the  fuller  the  heart 
is,  the  less  fluent  sometimes  is  the  speech.  There 
are  things  too  deep  for  utterance.  Strong  gratitude, 
deep  love,  are  not  'fluent,  nor  is  intense  anxiety. 
The  sight  of  her  child  wrapped  in  flames,  or  totter- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  has  paralysed  its 
mother;  root<3  to  the  ground,  she  has  gazed  in 
speechless  horrorf  unable  to  raise  a  shriek,  or  move 
a  foot  to  save  it. 

Besides,  owing,  perhaps,  to  constitutional  peculi- 
arities, the  religion  of  some  has  its  most  perfect 
emblem  in  Christ's  own  words,  *'  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world."  It  is  a  thing  seen ;  not  heard,  it  shines, 
but  it  makes  no  sound ;  not  often  found  on  their 
lips,  but  always  in  their  lives.  — Guthrie, 

S.  Hot  In  nnpraoUoal  madltatloni  on  spiritual 
tbingi. 

(4137.)  We  have  greater  work  to  do  here  than 
merely  securing  our  own  salvation.  We  are  members 
of  the  world  and  Church,  and  wc  must  labour  to  do 
good  to  many.  We  are  trusted  with  our  Master's 
talenls  for  His  service,  in  our  places  to  do  our  best 
to  propagate  His  truth,  and  grace,  and  Church, 
ana  to  bring  home  souls,  and  honour  His  cause,  and 
edify  His  flock,  and  further  the  salvation  of  as  many 
as  we  can.  All  this  is  to  be  done  on  earth,  if  we 
will  secure  the  end  of  all  in  heaven. 

It  is  then,  an  error,  though  it  is  but  few,  I  think, 
that  areguilty  of  it,  to  think  that  all  relic; ion  lieih  in 
minding  only  the  life  to  come,  and  disregarding  all 
things  tn  this  present  life  ;  all  true  Christians  must 
seriously  mind  both  the  end  and  the  means  or  way. 
If  ibey  mind  not,  belie vingly,  the  end,  they  will 
never  be  faithful  in  the  use  of  means.  If  they  mind 
not,  and  use  not,  diligently,  the  means,  they  will 
never  obtain  the  end.  None  can  use  earth  well 
that  prefer  not  heaven,  and  none  come  to  heaven, 
at  age,  that  are  not  prepared  by  well  using  earth. 
Heaven  must  have  the  deepest  esteem,  and  habitu- 
ated love  and  desire  and  joy ;  but  earth  must  have 
more  of  our  daily  thoughts  ior  present  practice.  A 
man  that  travelleth  to  the  most  desirable  home,  Lath 
a  habit  of  desire  to  it  all  the  way,  but  his  present 
business  is  his  travel ;  and  horse,  and  company,  and 
inns,  and  ways,  and  weariness,  &c,  may  take  up 
more  of  his  sensible  thoughts,  and  of  his  talk  and 
action,  thai>  his  home.        — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4138.)  Any  such  thought  of  the  things  unseen 
and  eternal  as  shall  unfit  a  man  for  his  daily  secular 
duties,  or  teach  him  to  despise  them,  is  wrong 
thought,  and  should  be  discarded.  Religion  under- 
lies tdl  things.  It  is  intended  to  fit  a  man  for  life-^ 
to  teach  him  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  business, 
his  pleasures,  and  his  pains,  as  much  as  to  aid  him 
when  he  dies.  It  was  not  meant  to  lift  him  out  of, 
or  beyond,  the  common  work  or  wants  of  life  untU 
Hfe  is  passed,  — Beecher, 

(4139.)  The  men  who  walk  in  lonely  placet 
thinkine  only  of  God  and  the  angels,  are  not  ihe 
most  reliable  Christians,  are  not  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  Church.  This  has  been  proved  throughout 
the  aces.  — Beecher, 


4.  Hot  In  a  oonildMit  anoxmaM  of  onr  ptmonal 
iafaty. 

(4140.)  Some  men  think  of  religion  as  if  it  were, 
on  the  whole,  simply  a  title  to  heaven.    They  lova 
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tbe  hymn,  "  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear.  **  They 
anderstand  deeds,  and  titles,  and  conveyances. 
Their  heavenly  title  seems  to  them,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  religious  experience,  to  be  disputed. 
It  is  as  if  the  devil  were  some  sneaking  man  seeking 
lo  invmlidate  their  title  to  their  property.  They  go 
into  court,  invalidate  the  claim  of  their  adversary, 
aud  establish  their  own.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
awakened,  convicted,  and  converted.  And  now 
they  say,  *'  1  have  a  title  to  heaven."  It  is  as  if  a 
man  had  a  laige  estate  which  he  was  carrying  on  in 
a  certain  wav,  and  for  which  there  had  risen  up  a 
claimant,  and  he  went  before  the  tribunals,  and  there 
contested  his  right,  and  got  a  verdict  in  his  favour, 
and  then  retumai  home,  and  lived  on  the  estate  as 
before,  without  repairing  the  fences,  without  better 
tillins  it,  without  building  new  mansions  upon  it, 
but  blowing  it  to  remain  the  same  old  thistle*grown 
estate  that  it  was  before;  the  only  change  being 
that  his  title  to  it  is  confirmed,  so  that  he  can  say, 
"  I  own  it.**  There  are  a  great  many  men  to  whom 
religion  seems  to  be  simply  the  authentication  of 
their  title  to  heaven.  When  they  think  they  have 
obtained  it,  they  say  to  themselves,  '*  Now,  what- 
ever may  befall  the  world,"— while  they  have  a 
heritage,  perhaps  of  brimstone  and  fire, — "I  am 
called,  elected,  sealed,  and  adopied.  I  am  going 
to  heaven  !  '*  But  their  life  remains  the  same  as 
before.  They  are  no  better,  no  more  honourable, 
no  more  truthful,  no  more  spiritual,  no  more  devout, 
no  more  holy.  — Betcher. 

5.  Hot  In  ft  mera  prudential  mormllty. 

(4141.)  Religion  in  most  countries — more  or  less 
in  every  country — is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and 
should  be, — a  thousand- voiced  psalm  from  the  heart 
of  man  to  his  invisible  Father,  the  fountain  of  all 
goodness,  beauty,  truth,  and  revealed  in  every 
revelation  of  these  ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  wise, 
prudential  feeling,  grounded  on  mere  calculation ; 
a  matter,  as  all  others  now  are,  of  expediency  and 
utility  ;  whereby  some  smaller  quantum  of  earthly 
enjoyment  may  be  exchanged  for  a  far  larger 
quantum  of  celestial  enjoyment  Thus  religion,  too, 
is  profit,  a  working  for  wages ;  not  reverence,  but 
vulgar  hope  or  fear.  Many,  we  know — very 
many,  we  nope — are  still  religious  in  a  far  different 
sense  ;  were  it  not  so,  our  case  were  too  desperate  : 
but  to  witness  that  such  is  the  temper  of  the  times, 
we  take  any  calm  observant  man,  who  agrees  or 
disagrees  in  our  feeling  on  the  matter,  and  ask  him 
whether  our  view  of  it  is  not  in  general  well  founded. 

6.  Not  meroiy  In  the  p«if oxmaaot  of  aoti  of 
beneyolenca. 

(4142.)  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  keep  one's  garments  unspotted 
from  the  world,  under  the  influence  of  the  holiest 
motives  and  with  a  view  to  tlie  highest  ends,  though 
here  called  pure  and  undefiled  religion  before  God 
and  the  Father,  is  not  the  sum  total  of  true  reli- 
gion. These  are  but  samples  of  the  stock — the  small 
segments  of  a  large  circle.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Sciipture,  a  part,  or  parts,  is  put  for  the  whole; 
and  these  two  are  selected  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  they  are  characteristic  and  most  impor- 
tant; not  secondary,  but  primary;  not  accidental, 
but  essential  features  of  all  true  religion.  To  make 
this  plainer,  it  is  as  if  I  described  a  living  man  by 
saying,  he  breathes.    But  he  does  many  things  else. 


He  sees  and  hears ;  he  walks  and  talks ;  be  thirsts 
and  hungers — and  a  hundred  things  besides.  StilL 
unless  he  breathes,  he  is  not  alive,  but  dead ;  and 
dead  is  the  religion  that  does  not  aim  at  these  two 
things,  personal  purify  and  active  charity ;  in  other 
words,  doing  good  and  being  good. 

T.  But  In  ft  ftglit  guf •ruuMnt  of  tba  aon]. 

(4143.)  The  religion  of  heaven,  being  full  of  holy 
love  and  joy,  consists  very  much  in  affection  :  and 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  true  religion  consists  very 
much  in  affection.  The  way  to  learn  the  true  nature 
of  anything,  is  to  go  where  that  thing  is  tu  be 
found  in  its  purity  and  perfection.  If  we  would 
know  the  true  nature  of  gold  we  must  view  it,  not 
in  the  ore,  but  when  it  is  refined.  If  we  would 
learn  what  true  religion  is,  we  must  go  where  there 
is  true  religion,  and  nothing  but  true  religion,  and 
in  its  highest  perfection,  without  anv  defect  or  mix« 
ture.  —Jonathan  Edwards^  1 703-1 758. 

(4144.)  Some  men  think  that  religion  b  a  mere 
ecstatic  experience,  like  a  tune  rarely  played  upon 
some  faculty;  living  only  while  it  is  being  per- 
formed,  and  then  dying  in  silence.  And,  indeed, 
many  men  carry  their  religion  as  a  church  carries 
its  bell — high  up  in  a  belfry,  to  ring  out  on  sacred 
days,  to  strike  for  funerals,  or  to  chime  for  weddings. 
All  the  rest  of  the  time  it  hangs  above  reach — voice* 
less,  silent,  dead.  But  religion  is  not  the  speciality 
of  any  one  feeling,  but  the  mood  and  harmony  oi 
the  whole  of  them.  It  is  the  whole  soul  marching 
heavenward  to  the  music  of  joy  and  love,  with  well* 
ranked  faculties,  every  one  of  them  beating  time 
and  keeping  tune. 

The  religious  life  is  thoughtful,  but  thought  is 
not  alone  its  nature.  It  is  full  of  affection,  but  it 
has  more  than  mere  feeling ;  it  al>ounds  in  grand 
moral  impulses.  Effervescent  experiences  are  not 
its  characteristic.  It  is  the  soul  of  a  man  made  won- 
drously  rich,  moving  Vb  the  touch  of  Divine  influ- 
ence, in  every  way  to  which  so  facile  and  elaborate 
a  creature  as  man  can  move.  There  is  no  end  to 
its  combinations.  It  shapes  itself  beyond  all  enu- 
meration of  shapes.  It  thinks  in  vast  and  fiathom- 
less  streams.  It  wills  with  all  attitudes  of  authority 
and  decision.  It  feels  with  all  moods  and  variations 
of  social  affection.  It  rises  by  the  wings  of  faith, 
into  the  invisible,  and  fashions  for  itself  a  life  there, 
glowing  with  every  imaginable  ecstasy.  And  neither 
one  of  these  is  religion  more  than  another.  It  is 
the  whole  soul's  life  that  is  religion.  When  the  sun 
rose  on  Memnon,  it  was  fabled  to  have  uttered 
melodious  noises ;  but  what  were  the  rude  twang- 
ings  of  that  huge  grotesque  statue,  compared  with 
the  soul*s  response  when  God  rises  upon  it,  and 
every  part,  like  a  vibrating  chord,  sounds  forth,  to 
His  touch,  its  joy  and  worship  ?  — BtecMer, 

(4145.)  There  are  a  great  many  persons  who 
think,  *•  I  must  take  care  of  my  religion."  They 
have  got  something  that  they  call  religion  which 
they  conceive  needs  to  be  guarded.  Just  if  I  should 
say,  **  I  must  take  care  ol  my  health,**  and  should 
yet  neglect  my  body,  so  that  my  nerves  were  out  of 
order,  and  my  heart  was  out  of  right  beat,  thinking 
that  I  had  something  distinct  from  the  body,  which 
was  health  ;  whereas  health  means  a  body  acting 
right  in  every  one  of  its  parts  1  And  religion  is 
to  the  soul  what  health  is  to  the  body — it  is  the 
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right  ordering  of  all  the  faculties.  Manv  persons 
think  it  is  confined  to  certain  faculties,  which  must 
be  set  bussing  at  particular  times.  They  treat  it 
▼ery  much  as  a  boy  would  a  caged  bird.  They  keep 
their  religion  at  home  all  the  week,  and  on  Sunday 
they  go  and  slip  it  into  the  cage,  and  let  it  sing ; 
but  its  voice  is  hushed  the  moment  they  take  it  out. 

— Btecher, 

a.  Zn  dotiig  Bdcnlar  woik  firom  laered  motlTM. 

(4146.)  To  be  conversant  in  holy  duties  is  indeed 
more  sweet  to  a  man's  self,  and  is  a  heaven  upon 
earth  ;  but  to  be  conversant  in  our  calling  is  more 
profitable  to  others — to  the  Church,  the  common- 
wealth, or  the  family — and  so  may  glorify  God 
more  (Phil.  i.  24).  **  More  fruit  "  is  brought  forth 
when  both  are  joined  and  wisely  subordinated,  so 
as  the  one  is  not  a  hindrance  to  tlie  other.  Thoui-h 
the  diild,  out  of  love  to  his  mother  anr^  the  sweet- 
ness he  has  in  her  company,  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  stay  all  day  at  home  to  look  on  her,  yet  it 
pleases  her  more  for  him  to  go  to  school  all  day, 
and  at  nieht  to  come  home  and  be  with  her,  and 
play  with  her;  and  she  then  kisses  him  and  makes 
much  of  him.  — Goodwin,  1600-1679, 

(4147.)  It  is  a  grand  mistake  in  the  world  to 
think  that  you  can  only  be  religious  when  engaged 
in  religious  work,  'rhat  is  not  true.  You  are 
religious  when  you  are  building,  or  ploughing,  or 
sowing,  or  reaping.  If  anything  were  to  go  wrone* 
or  any  temptixtton  urged  to  do  wrong,  you  would 
fall  back  upon  the  grand  governing  motive,  "  Serve 
the  Lord  Christ :  **  but  lor  the  time  you  are  engaged 
vholly  in  the  work ;  and  it  is  not  irreligious  to  do 
it  with  all  your  might,  when  the  motive  for  which 
you  do  it,  and  tlie  end  to  which  you  do  it,  is  a 
Oivine  one.  It  is  not  true  that  doing  religious 
vork  is  necessarily  being  religious.  A  man  may 
spend  twelve  hours  every  day  in  building  a  church, 
and  may  be  an  absolute  heathen  or  atheisL  Another 
man  may  spend  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  building  a 
warehouse,  and  may  be  doing  a  most  holy  and 
religious  work.  It  is  not  the  work  that  makes  the 
workman  holy,  but  it  is  the  workman's  heart  that 
coniecrates  the  toil,  and  makes  all  he  does  to  be 
lervjig  the  Lord  Christ  — Cumming, 

9.  in  ft  fidtbfta  (Us(diars«  of  our  dnttot  toward 
botli  Ctod  and  man. 

(4148.)  As  the  boat  cannot  move  rightly  when 
the  oars  only  on  one  side  are  plied  ;  or  as  the  fowl, 
if  she  use  only  one  wing,  cannot  fly  up  :  so  religion 
consisteth  of  duties  to  be  performed,  some  to  God 
and  some  to  man — some  lor  the  first  table  of  the 
law,  some  for  the  second ;  otherwise  that  religion 
will  never  profit  that  hath  one  hand  wrapped  up 
that  should  be  towards  man  in  all  ofliees  ol  charity, 
though  the  other  be  used  towards  God  in  all  offices 
of  piety.  — Gregory  the  Great,  545-604. 

(4149.)  Herein  is  religion  best  seen,  in  an  equal 
and  uniform  practice  of  every  part  of  our  duty  ;  not 
cnly  in  servmg  God  devoutly,  but  in  demeaning 
ourselves  peaceably  and  justlv,  kindly  and  charitably 
towards  all  men,  not  only  in  restraining  ourselves 
from  the  outward  act  of  sm,  but  in  mortifying  the 
Inward  inclination  to  it,  in  subduing  our  lusts,  and 
governing  our  passions,  and  bridling  our  tongues. 
As  he  that  would  have  a  prudent  care  of  his  health 
and  life  must  not  only  guard  himself  against  the 


chief  and  common  diseases  which  are  incident  to 
men,  and  take  care  to  prevent  them,  but  mu£t  like- 
wise be  careful  to  preserve  himself  from  those  that 
are  esteemed  less  dangerous,  but  yet  sometimes  do 
prove  mortal ;  he  must  not  only^ endeavour  to  secura 
his  head  and  heart  from  being  wounded,  but  roust 
have  a  tender  care  of  every  part,  there  being  hardly 
any  disease  or  wound  so  slight  but  that  some  have 
died  of  it.  In  like  manner  the  care  of  our  souls 
consists  in  a  universal  regard  to  our  duty,  and  that 
we  be  defective  in  no  part  of  it ;  though  we  ought 
to  have  a  more  especial  regard  to  those  duties  which 
are^  more  considerable,  and  wherein  religion  doth 
mainly  consist,  as  piety  towards  God,  temperance 
and  chajitity  in  regard  of  ourselves,  charity  towards 
the  poor,  truth  and  justice,  goodness  and  kindness 
towards  all  men ;  but  then  no  other  grace  and  virtue^ 
though  of  an  inferior  rank,  ought  to  be  neglected  by 
as.  — TUlotson,  1630-1694. 

10.  In  Ukonots  to  CM. 

(415a)  "Be  ye  followers  of  God  as  dear  children.* 
The  abstract  of  religion  is  to  imitate  Him  whom 
thou  dost  worship.  Such  an  one  hath  done  me 
insufferable  wrong,  how  can  I  forgive  him  ?  God 
would.  Another  is  gotten  into  my  debt,  and  abuseth 
my  patience,  how  can  I  forl>ear  him  ?  God  would. 
Be  thou  a  follower  of  God  in  grace,  that  thou  mayest 
ascend  to  His  glory.  A  man  is  travelling  to  this 
citv,  at  least  in  his  own  opinion  he  thinks  so,  and 
tells  all  he  meets  that  he  is  going  to  London  ;  yet 
still  he  keeps  his  back  upon  it,  and  bends  his  course 
the  contrary  way.  So  ridiculous  a  thing  is  it  for 
men  to  profeu  that  tney  are  going  to  heaven  when 
their  whole  lii'e  is  directly  forwarding  themselves  to 
hell.  — Adams,  1653. 

(41 5 1.)  The^ri/  act  of  re]ip:ion  is  to  know  what 
is  true  of  God,  the  second  act  is  to  express  it  in  our 
lives.  — Whiehcote^  1610-1683. 

(4152.)  The  best  way  to  find  out  what  is  religion 
in  us,  is  to  inquire  what  is  true  concerning  God  1 
for  religion  in  us  b  our  resemblance  of  Gi^,  who 
is  ever  best  pleased  with  those  things  in  His  creatures 
which  are  most  eminent  in  Himself 

--Whiehcoie,  1610-1683. 

(4153.)  To  be  godly  is  to  be  godlike.  The  full 
accord  of  all  the  soul  with  His  character,  in  whom, 
as  their  native  home,  dwell  "  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely/*  and  the  full 
conformity  of  the  will  to  His  sovereign  will  who  is 
the  life  of  our  lives— this,  and  nothing  shallower, 
nothing  narrower,  is  religion  in  its  perfection,  and 
the  measure  in  which  we  have  attained  to  this 
harmony  with  God  is  the  measure  in  which  we  are 
Christians.  As  two  stringed  instruments  may  be  so 
tuned  to  one  keynote  that  if  you  strike  the  one,  a 
faint  ethereal  echo  is  heard  frum  the  other,  which 
blends  undistinguishably  with  its  parent  sound  ;  so 
drawing  near  to  God,  and  broucht  into  unison  witk 
His  min<)  and  will,  our  responsive  spirits  vibrate  in 
accord  with  His,  and  give  forth  tones,  low  and  thin 
indeed,  but  still  repeating  the  mighty  music  ol 
heaven.  — MacUarem* 

(4154.)  By  relicion  I  mean  perfected  mankood,-^ 
the  quickening  of  the  ioul  by  the  influence  of  the 
IHvine  Spirit.  ^BeaJUr. 
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12.  In ooBUBiuiloiiirltli Ood. 

(4155.)  There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  thiit  mav 
find  employment  for  those  retired  hoars  in  which 
we  are  altogether  left  to  ourselves  and  destitute  of 
company  anil  conversation  ;  I  mean  that  intercourse 
and  communication  which  every  reasonable  creature 
ought  to  maintain  with  the  great  Author  of  his 
being.  The  man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  Iceeps  up  a  perpetual  cheer- 
^ilness  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every  moment  the 
latisfaction  of  thinking  himself  in  company  with  his 
dearest  and  best  of  friends.  The  time  never  lies 
heavy  upon  him  :  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
alone.  His  thoughts  and  passions  are  the  most 
busied  at  such  hours  when  those  of  other  men  are 
the  most  inactive.  He  no  sooner  steps  out  of  tlie 
world  but  his  heart  burns  with  devotion,  swells 
with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  consciousness  of 
that  presence  which  everywhere  surrounds  him  ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its 
apprehensions  to  the  great  Supporter  of  its  exist- 
foce.  -'Adduon^  1672-17 19. 

IIL   ITS  KSASONABLSUSSS. 

(4156.)  Certainly  that  which  is  necenary  should 
be  preferred  before  that  which  is  superfluous.  A 
man  would  take  care  to  get  meat  rather  than  sauce, 
and  would  prefer  his  business  before  his  recreation. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  great  and  rich 
in  the  world  ;  witliin  a  little  while  it  will  not  be  a 
pin  to  choose  what  part  we  have  acted  here.  But 
It  is  necessary  we  should  be  gracious,  holy,  and 
acquainted  with  God  in  Christ :  that  is  our  business. 

Again,  that  which  b  eternal  should  be  preferred 
before  that  which  is  temporal.  You  (x>unt  him  a 
fool  who  is  very  exact  and  careful  to  get  his  room 
in  an  inn  furnished,  when  he  neglects  his  house 
where  his  constant  abode  is.  In  the  other  worM — 
there  is  our  home  1  and  if  all  our  care  should  be 
here  for  the  present  estate  where  we  tarry  but  for  a 
night,  and  neglect  eternity,  our  everlasting  happi- 
ness, that  were  a  verv  great  folly. 

That  which  is  spiritual,  which  concerns  our  soul, 
should  be  preferred  l>efore  that  which  is  carnal  and 
corporeal,  and  only  concerns  the  body  :  for  the 
better  part  should  have  the  most  care.  As,  for 
instance,  a  man  that  is  wounded,  and  cut  through 
bis  clothes  and  skin  and  all,  will  sooner  look  to 
have  the  wound  closed  up  in  his  body,  than  the  rent 
made  up  in  his  garment.  So  the  distempers  of  the 
inward  man  should  be  6rst  cured  before  we  look 
after  the  outward  man,  which  is  as  it  were  the 
garment  and  clothing,  for  these  outward  things  shall 
be  added.  Here  is  your  work — to  please  G^,  not 
to  satisfy  the  flesh.  This  is  that  which  concerns  us 
not  only  for  a  little  while,  but  for  ever,  and  con- 
cerns the  inward  man.       '■^MatUon^  1620-1667. 

(4157.)  It  may  be  made  ont  to  be  reasonable  to 
embrace  and  voluntarily  to  submit  to  present  and 
grievous  sufferings,  in  hopes  of  future  happiness  and 
reward  ;  concerning  which  we  have  not,  nor  perhaps 
are  capable  of  having,  the  same  certainty  and  assur- 
ance, which  we  have  of  the  evils  and  sufferings  of 
this  present  life. 

Now,  granting  that  we  have  not  the  same  cer- 
tainty concerning  our  future  happiness,  th^t  we 
have  of  our  present  sufieriugs  which  we  feel,  or  see 
just  ready  to  come  upon  us ;  yet  prudence  making 
k  necessary  fo.T  men  to  run  this  hazard^  does  justify 


the  reasonableness  of  it  This  I  take  to  be  a  km>wa 
and  ruled  case  in  the  common  afiiurs  of  life,  and  io 
matters  of  temporal  concernment ;  and  men  act 
upon  this  principle  every  day.  The  husbandman 
parts  with  his  corn,  and  casts  it  into  the  earth,  in 
confidence  that  it  will  spring  up  again,  and  at  the 
time  of  harvest  bring  him  in  a  considerable  return 
and  advantage.  He  parts  with  a  certainty  in  hope 
only  of  a  great  future  benefit.  And  though  he  have 
no  demonstration  for  the  infallible  success  of  his 
labour  and  hazsuxi,  yet  he  acts  very  reasonably; 
because  if  he  does  not  take  this  course,  he  runs  a 
greater  and  more  certain  hazard  of  perUhing  by 
famine  at  last,  when  his  present  stock  is  spent* 
The  case  of  the  merchant  is  the  same,  who  parts 
with  a  present  estate  in  hopes  of  a  future  improve- 
ment, which  yet  is  not  so  certain  as  what  he  parts 
withal. 

And  if  this  be  reasonable  in  these  cases,  then  the 
hazard  which  men  run  with  greater  assurance  than 
either  the  husbandman  or  the  merchant  have,  is 
much  more  reaKonable.  When  we  part  with  this 
life  in  hopes  of  one  infinitely  better,  that  is  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life ; 
and  when  we  submit  to  present  sufferings  to  avoid 
an  eternity  of  misery,  which  is  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  temporal  want,  this  is  reasonable; 
because  here  is  a  much  greater  advantage  in  view, 
and  a  more  pressing  necessity  in  the  case,— nothing 
being  so  desirable  to  one  that  must  live  for  ever,  as 
to  be  happy  for  ever ;  and  nothing  to  be  avoided 
by  him  with  so  much  care  as  everlasting,  misery 
and  ruin.  And  for  our  security  of  obtaining 
the  one  and  escaping  the  other  we  have  the  pro- 
mise of  God  who  cannot  lie  ;  which  is  all  the  cer- 
tainty and  security  that  things  future  and  invisible 
are  capable  of.  •^TiUoLon^  1630-1694. 


(4158.)  He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless 
happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a 
good  life  here,  and  the  contrary  state  tlie  possible 
reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  hinisell  to  judge 
very  much  amiss  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a 
virtuous  life,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  ever- 
lasting bliss  wiiich  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
vicious  one,  with  the  tear  of  that  dreadful  state  of 
misery  which  it  is  very  possible  may  overtake  the 
guilty,  or  at  best  the  terrible  uncertain  hope  of 
annihilation.  This  is  evidently  so^  though  the 
virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the 
vicious,  continual  pleasure  ;  which  yet  is  for  the 
most  part  quite  otherwise,  and  wicked  men  have  not 
much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present 
possession  ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have, 
I  think,  the  worst  part  here.  But  when  infinite 
happiness  is  put  in  one  scale  against  infinite  misery 
in  ihe  other, — if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious 
man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best  that  the  wicked 
attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  rieht, — who  can  without 
madness  run  the  venture  ?  Who  in  hb  wits  would 
choose  to  come  within  a  possibility  of  infinite 
misery,  which  if  he  miss  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be 
got  by  that  hazard  ?  Whereas,  on  the  other  side, 
the  sober  man  ventures  nothing  against  infinite 
happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to 
pass.  If  the  good  man  be  in  the  rigiit,  he  is  eter* 
nally  happy ;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is  not  miserable ; 
he  feels  nothing.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  wicked 
be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  happy ;  if  he  mistakes,  he 

Must  it  not  be  a  most 


is  infinitely  miserable. 
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wrong  jiidginent  that  does  not  presently  see  to 
which  bide  in  this  case  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  ?  — Z^ir,  1632-1704. 

IV.   ITS  VALUB, 

1,  Oaanot  wall  1M  OTvntated. 

(4'59-)  Religion  is  like  the  firmament ;  the  more 
tt  is  examined  the  greater  the  number  of  stars  will 
be  discovered  ;  like  the  sea,  the  more  it  is  observed 
the  more  it  appears  to  be  immense ;  like  fine  gold, 
the  more  k  is  tried  in  the  furnace  the  greater  will 
be  its  lustra.  — Hays  0/ Light, 

SL  2BitiaalfSMtlntliadSgiiityltglT«stooiirlif«. 

(416a)  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  piety  that  it 
fnmisheth  employment  fit  for  us,  worthy  of  us, 
hugely  grateful,  and  highly  beneficial  to  us.  Man 
is  a  very  busy  and  active  creature,  which  cannot  live 
and  do  nothing,  whose  thoughts  are  in  restless 
motion,  whose  desires  are  ever  stretching  at  some- 
what, who  perpetually  will  be  working  either  good 
or  evil  to  himself,  wherefore  greatlv  profitable  must 
that  thine  be  which  determineth  him  tu  act  well, 
to  spend  his  care  and  pain  on  that  which  is  truly 
advantageous  to  him ;  and  that  is  religion  only.  It 
alone  fasteneih  our  thoughts,  affections,  and  en- 
deavours upon  occupations  worthy  the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  suiting  the  excellencv  of  our  natural 
capacities  and  endowments,  tendmg  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  advancement  of  our  reason,  to  the  enriching 
and  ennobling  of  our  souls.  Secluding  that,  we 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  study,  to  aflfect,  to 
pursue,  not  very  mean  and  below  us,  not  verv  base^ 
and  misbecoming  us,  as  men  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment What  have  we  to  do  but  to  eat  and  drink 
like  horses  or  like  swine  ;  but  to  sport  and  play  like 
children  or  apes ;  but  to  bicker  and  scuffle  about 
trifles  and  impertinences  like  idiots  ?  What  but  to 
•crape  or  scramble  for  useless  pelf,  to  hunt  after 
empty  shows  and  shadows  of  honour,  or  the  vain 
fancies  and  dreams  of  men  ?  What,  but  to  ivallow 
or  bask  in  sordid  pleasures,  the  which  soon  degene- 
rate into  remorse  and  bitterness  ?  To  which  sort  of 
employments  were  a  man  confined,  what  a  pitiful 
thing  would  he  be,  and  how  inconsiderable  were  his 
life  1  Were  a  man  designed  only,  like  a  fly,  to  buzs 
about  here  for  a  time,  sucking  in  the  air  and  licking 
the  dew,  then  soon  to  vanish  back  into  nothing,  or 
to  be  transformed  into  worms,  how  sorry  and  des- 
picable a  thing  were  he  I  And  such  without 
religion  we  should  be.  But  it  suppiieth  us  with 
busmess  of  a  most  worthy  nature  and  lofty  import- 
ance; it  setteth  us  upon  doing  things  grimt  and  noble 
as  can  be ;  it  engageth  us  to  free  our  minds  from  all 
fond  conceits,  and  cleanse  our  hearts  from  all  corrupt 
affections,  to  curb  our  brutish  appetites,  to  tame  our 
wild  passions,  to  correct  our  perverse  inclinations, 
to  conform  the  dispositions  of  our  souls  and  the 
actions  of  life  to  the  eternal  laws  of  righteousness 
and  goodness ;  it  putteth  us,  upon  the  imitation  of 
God,  upon  obtainmg  a  friendship  and  maintaining 
a  correspondence  with  the  iiigh  and  Holy  One, 
upon  fitting  our  minds  for  conversation  and  sodeiy 
with  the  wisest  and  purest  spirits  above,  upon  pro- 
viding for  an  immortal  state,  upon  the  acquisition  of 
joy  and  glory  everlasting.  It  employeth  us  in  the 
divincst  actions,  promotmg  virtue,  performing  bene- 
ficence, serving  tne  public,  and  doing  good  10  all ; 
the  being  exercised  in  which  things  doth  indeed 
render  a  man  highly  oonsideral>le^  and  his  life  cs* 
ceilently  valuable.  ^^BmrroWt  1636-2677. 


8.  Is  Bumlfwt  in  Iti  InftnenM  on  Intflvldiial 
]ia]>plne8B. 

(4 1 6 1.)  There  are  no  principles  but  those  ol 
religion  to  be  depended  upon  in  cases  of  real  dis* 
tress ;  and  these  are  able  to  bear  us  up  under  all 
the  changes  and  chances  to  which  our  life  is  subject. 

"^tertUf  1713-176&. 

(4162.)  Believe  me,  I  speak  it  deliberately  and 
with  full  conviction :  I  have  enjoyed  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  none  of  which  1  wish  to  esteem 
lightly  :  often  have  1  been  charmed  with  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  refresheci  with  her  bountiful  gifts. 
I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  sweet  meditation, 
and  in  reading  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
wisest  men.  I  have  often  been  delighted  with  the 
conversation  of  ingenious,  sensible,  and  exalted 
characters :  my  eyes  have  been  powerfully  attracted 
by  the  finest  productions  of  human  art,  and  my  eara 
by  enchanting  melodies.  I  have  found  pleasure 
when  calling  into  activity  the  powers  of  my  own 
mind;  when  re»iding  in  my  own  native  land  or 
travelling  through  foreign  parts  ;  when  surrounded 
by  laige  and  splendid  companies — still  more  when 
moving  in  the  small  endearing  circle  of  my  own 
£smily ;  yet,  to  speak  the  truth  before  God,  who- 
is  my  Judge,  I  must  confess  I  know  not  any  joy 
that  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  so  fully  satisfies  the 
inmost  desires  of  my  mind,  that  so  Enlivens,  refines, 
and  elevates  my  whole  nature,  as  that  which  I 
derive  from  religion,  from  faith  in  God :  as  one 
who  not  only  is  the  parent  of  men,  but  has  oon> 
descended  fU  a  brother,  to  clothe  Himself  with 
our  nature.'  Nothing  affords  me  greater  delighr 
than  a  solid  hope  that  I  partake  of  His  favours,  imd. 
rely  on  His  never-failing  support  and  nrotection 
....  He  who  has  been  so  often  mv  nope,  my 
refuge,  my  confidence,  when  I  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  an  abyss  where  I  could  not  move  one  step 
forward )  He  who,  in  answer  to  my  prayer,  has 
helped  me  when  every  prospect  of  help  vanished  1 
that  God  who  has  safely  conducted  me,  not  merely 
through  flowery  paths,  but  likewise  across  predpicet 
and  burning  sands; — may  this  God  be  thy  God, 
thy  comfort,  as  He  has  been  mine  I 

-^LavaUTf  i74i-i8oi» 

(4163.)  On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  working  man 
—-a  fine,  tall  fellow,  with  honest,  manly  face,  and 
in  an  easy  manner — thus  addressed  a  crowd  of 
hearers,  in  Recent*s  Park,  London  : — 

"There  is,  he  said,  "nothing  like  religion  for 
making  you  truly  hapi^y.  The  other  day  I  waa 
passing  by  an  infidel  place,  and  must  needs  go  in ; 
so  when  I  got  in,  I  heard  a  man  giving  an  account 
of  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  one  of  tlieir  number 
who  had  just  died ;  and  he  said  that  he  could  assure 
them,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  had  died 
very  happy.  Well,  1  thought  to  myself,  *  That's 
very  strange;'  so  when  he  sat  down,  I  rose  and 
said,  *  May  I  be  pennitted  to  speak  a  word?' 

" '  By  all  means,*  they  answered. 

"  So  I  said  to  them,  *  The  gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  told  yon  that  one  of  your  friends, 
an  infidel,  who  professed  to  believe  that  dying  is 
either  goins  nowhere,  or  else  going  no  one  knows 
where,  died  very  happy.  Now,  that's  the  very 
first  infidel  I  ever  heard  of  who  died  very  happy ; 
but,  as  your  iriend  declares  it  on  tne  word  01  a 
gentleman,  of  course  it  must  be  sa  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  one  infidel  has  died  "very  happy." 
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Bnt  then,  if  he  died  ^trj  happy,  I  am  sure  he  lived 
veiT  miserable.  For,  listen ;  I've  got  a  dear  wife 
at  home ;  she  is  the  light  of  my  dwelling.  When 
I  get  home  from  my  work,  there  she  always  is, 
with  smiling  face,  to  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
warm  welcome.  If  I  were  going  to  die,  and  leave 
her  for  ever^  to  go  nowiicre,  or  no  one  icnows 
where,  I  couldn't  be  happy  at  that  moment.  I 
have  four  dear  little  children,  whose  little,  bright 
likoet  are  always  looking  out  for  me  when  I  am 
coming  home,  and  whose  pretty  prattle  and  merry 
laugh  I  love  to  hear.  If  I  were  going  to  die,  and 
to  Took  on  those  dear  little  faces  no  more,  and 
felt  that  I  was  going  nowhere,  or  no  one  knows 
where,  I  could  not  m  very  happy  at  that  moment 
If  I  had  lived  a  cat*and>dog  life  with  my  wife,  and 
wished  to  get  rid  of  her  on  any  terms;  iif  my 
children  had  been  my  curse  and  torment,  and  i 
wished  by  any  means  to  see  the  last  of  them ;  then, 
perhaps,  I  could  be  happy  in  the  thought  of  dying, 
and  going  nowhere  or  anywhere ;  but  this  would 
only  DC,  t)ecause  I  had  lived  so  miserably.  And 
so  I  say  that  the  person  whose  death  has  been 
described,  and  who  died  so  happy,  must  have  lived 
very  miserable ;  for  if  he  had  hved  happy,  he  cuuld 
only  have  been  miserable  at  the  thought  of  dying, 
.and  leaving  all  that  made  him  happy  behind. 

**  *  But,  my  friends,  real  religion  makes  us  happy 
while  we  live,  and  happy  when  wtf  die.  It  is 
•religion  that  has  given  me  such  a  happy  home ; 
'it  is  that  which  makes  my  wife  so  good  a  wife,  and 
•my  children  such  obedient  children,  and  myself 
such  a  happy  man  ;  and  when  I  come  to  die,  then, 
through  faith  in  my  blessed  Saviour  who  died 
(to  redeem  me,  I  know  where  I  shall  go — to  my 
Father's  house  in  heaven.  There  I  shall  see  my 
Saviour  whom  I  loved,  and  have  a  happy  meeting 
again  with  those  I  left  behind.  I  can  speak 
well,  then,  of  real  religion ;  I  can  warmly  recom- 
.mend  it  to  you.  Without  delay  choose  this  good 
part.  Give  your  hearts  to  the  Saviour,  ana  He 
will  make  you  safe  and  happy  for  ever,  ' 


» If 


4.  IB  maalflfi  in  tto  Inflaenee  on  tli*  nattoBAl 


(4164.)  It  is  a  most  important  sentiment,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the  public  mind, 
thkt  religion  is  the  most  direct  and  powerful  cause 
of  national  comfort,  prosperity,  and  security,  and 
that  in  its  absence  all  their  other  causes  must  be 
limited  and  transient  in  their  effects.  If  religion 
were  a  mere  abstraction  of  devotion,  confined  to  the 
closet  and  the  sanctuary,  snd  restricted  in  its  influ- 
ence to  the  imagination  and  the  taste,  but  not  having 
any  necessary  control  over  the  conscience,  the  heart, 
and  the  life,  and  not  intended  to  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  society;  if  it  consisted  merely  in  attendance 
of  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  Church,  and  began  and 
ended  upon  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  God,  then 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  what  connection 
such  a  religion  had  with  the  welfare  of  a  country. 
It  would,  in  that  case,  resemble  the  ivy,  which, 
though  it  add  a  picturesque  effect  to  a  venerable 
iabric,  imparts  neither  stability  to  its  walls,  nor 
convenience  to  its  apartments.  But  if  religion  be 
indeed  a  principle  of  the  heart,  an  element  of  the 
character,  the  luibii  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting 
jaight  in  all  our  social  relations,  the  basis  of  eveiy 
virtue,  and  the  main  prop  of  every  excellence,  if  it 
be  indeed  the  fear  of  the  Lord  by  which  men  depart 
fioin  cvi^  if  it  be  iaith  working  by  love,  if  it  be 


such  a  belief  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  leads  to  ft 
conformity  to  His  example,  religion  being  such  as 
this  must  secure  the  welfare  of  any  country.  Thera 
is  not  one  single  influence,  whether  of  law,  of 
science,  of  art,  of  leaming,  tending  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  which  tnie  rdigion  does  not  guard  and 
strengthen.  ^ameu 

(4165.)  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habiu  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality 
are  indispensable  supports.      In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should 
labour  to  subvert  those  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 
The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.     A  volume 
could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and 
public  felicity.    Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  is 
the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investigiition  in  couru 
of  justice  ?     And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion.     Whatever  mav  be  conceded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  refined  education  on   minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  pnnciple. 

'•^Washington  :  t'artwell  address  U  thepeopU^f 
thi  UniUd  States, 

(4166.)  Human  society  reposes  on  religion. 
Civilisation  without  it  would  be  like  the  lights  ihat 
play  in  the  northern  dcy — a  momentary  flash  on  the 
face  of  darkness  ere  it  again  settled  into  eternal 
night.  Wit  and  wisdom,  sublime  poetry  and  lofty 
philosophy,  cannot  save  a  nation,  else  ancient  Greece 
had  never  perished.  Valour,  law,  ambition,  cannot 
preserve  a  people,  else  Rome  had  still  been  mistress 
of  the  world.  The  nation  that  loses  faith  in  God 
and  man  loses  not  only  its  most  precious  jewel,  but 
its  most  unifying  and  conserving  force  ;  has  before 
it  a 

"  Stygian  cave  forlorn 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous 
wings, 

And  the  night  raven  sings.  "^^^  M.  Fairdatmm 

V.   ITS  DtFPICULTlES^ 

L  Are  often  exagferatad. 

(4167.)  How  common  it  is  for  men  first  to  throw 
dirt  in  the  face  of  religion,  and  then  persuade  them- 
selves it  is  its  natural  complexion  I  They  represent 
it  to  themselves  in  a  shape  least  pleasing  to  them, 
and  then  bring  that  as  a  plea  why  they  give  it  no 
better  entertainment.    — Stillingpstt^  io33>i699. 

2.  Tot  they  are  not  to  bo  oonoealod. 

(4168.)  It  is  not  to  taste  sweet  things,  but  to  do 
noble  and  true  things,  and  vindicate  himself  under 
God's  heaven  as  a  God-made  man,  that  the  poorest 
son  of  Adam  dimly  longs.  Show  him  the  way  of 
doing  that,  the  dullest  day-drudge  kindles  into  a 
hero.  They  wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  is  to  be 
seduced  by  ease.  Difficulty,  abnegation,  martyiw 
dom,  death,  are  the  allurements  that  act  on  the 
heart  of  man.  Kindle  the  inner  genial  life  of  hiin, 
you  have  a  flame  that  bums  up  all  lower  considera- 
tions. Not  happiness,  but  something  higher  :  one 
sees  this  even  in  the  frivolous  dasMSi  with  theif 
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point  of  honour"  and  the  like.  Not  bv  flattering 
our  appetites  ;  no :  by  awakening  the  heroic  that 
slumbers  in  every  heart,  can  any  religion  gain  fol- 
lowers. .  —CarlyU, 

8.  Neither  are  XbMf  to  be  made  unduly  inonii- 
sent. 

(4169.)  It  is  wrong  to  exhibit  chiefly,  as  we  are 
in  danger  of  doing,  the  negative  side  of  religion,  its 
lefusais,  its  limitations,  its  pains,  its  healing  pro- 
cesses. Suppose  that  in  attempting  to  set  forth 
the  delights  of  learning,  one  should  represent  the 
dog«ear^  spelling-book,  a  boy  stewing  in  stupefac- 
tions, and  all  the  unwelcome  tasks  and  perplexities 
which  are  concomitant  to  an  education.  These 
things  are  no  part  of  the  representation  of  the 
joy  of  literature,  thoueh  it  is  through  them  that 
one  must  come  to  it  if  he  experiences  it.  Suppose 
that  in  descanting  upon  the  joys  of  health,  one 
should  set  forth  all  the  stages  through  which 
he  has  gone  from  sickness  up  to  health,  describing 
the  sickroom,  the  disgustful  potions,  the  nursing, 
the  ten  thousand  things  that  weary  and  harass 
the  convalescent  ?  I'hese  are  not  concomitants  of 
health,  though  the^  may  be  necessary  to  the  pro- 
cess of  procuring  it.  Now  there  are  many  things 
in  rvligton  that  stand  connected  with  the  process  of 
education  and  of  healing,  which  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  bear  the  cross,  to  deny  ourselves,  to 
suffer  more  or  less  pain ;  but  these  things  belong 
to  the  negative  side,  and  it  is  wrong  to  put  that 
side  in  such  prominence  that  men  of  the  world 
shall  take  their  idea  of  religion  from  these  instru- 
mental processes.  There  is  also  a  positive  side 
to  religion.  There  is  joy  connected  with  it ;  joy 
In  God  ;  joy  in  trust  and  hope  ;  joy  in  conscience ; 
joy  in  love  ;  joy  in  the  Providence  which  overrules 
and  watches  all  men*s  interests ;  joy  in  redemption  ; 

i'oy  in  the  Huly  Spirit ;  joy  in  the  anticipation  of 
leaven  ;  joy  on  every  side.  These  belong  to  eveiv 
real  Christian  in  a  greater  or  less  measure ;  and  it 
is  the  side  of  religion  to  which  they  belong  that 
ought  to  be  exhibited.  You  do  not  think  it  need- 
ful to  bring  all  the  dross  that  is  in  the  gold  from 
California  to  exhibit  it.  You  think  it  is  enough  to 
bring  the  gold  and  exhibit  that.  And  it  is  not 
needful  that  you  should  exhiiiit  all  the  drou  of 
experience,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  real  experi- 
ence of  Christian  life.  The  point  where  the  soul 
catches  the  light  of  heaven  ;  the  point  where  the 
Holy  Ghost,  resting  on  the  affections,  kindles  them 
into  responsiveness  to  God — that  is  the  point  where 
the  world  should  begin  to  see  religion. 

— Buektr, 
4.  They  are  not  eseepttonal. 

(4170.)  Is  religion  diflicult?  and  what  is  not  so, 
that  is  good  for  anything  ?  Is  not  the  law  a  difficult 
and  crabbed  study  ?  Does  it  not  require  ereat 
labour  and  perpetual  drudging  to  excel  in  any  kind 
of  knowledge,  to  be  master  of  any  art  or  profession  ? 
In  a  word,  is  there  anything  in  the  world  worthy 
the  having  that  is  to  be  gotten  without  pains? 
And  is  eternal  life  and  glory  the  only  slight  and 
inconsiderable  thing  that  is  not  worth  our  care  and 
industry?  — TiUUsom^  1630-1694. 

0.  They  are  tranatent. 

(4171.)  An  heifer  that  is  not  used  to  the  Toke 
•tmggles ;  the  yoke  pmcheth  the  neck,  but  after  a 
whiM  she  carries  it  more  gently.  A  new  suit, 
though  never  so  well  fitted  to  a  man's  body,  is  not 


so  easy  the  first  day  as  after  it  is  worn  awhile. 
Two  millstones,  after  they  be  made  fit,  do  not 
^rind  so  well  at  the  first  as  afterwards.  As  we  see 
It  is  with  a  man  when  he  goes  to  bathe  himself  in 
the  midst  of  summer,  there  is  a  trembling  of  his 
body  when  he  first  puts  into  the  water,  but  after 
he  hath  drenched  himself  all  over  he  is  not  sensible 
of  any  cold  at  all.  So  the  way  of  religion  is 
irksome  at  the  first,  but  after,  it  gives  great  cpmfort 
and  contentment ;  it  is  called  a  yoke,  grave  cum 
toliut  ^c*  (grievous  when  a  man  takes  it  up,  but, 
after  it  is  borne  awhile,  both  easy  and  light).  It  is 
a  straight  way,  yet  try  it ;  put  into  it*  however  :  do 
but  patiently  htnx  the  difficulty  of  the  entrance, 
and  then  thy  feet  shall  not  be  straitened ;  thou 
shalt  find  more  and  more  enlargement,  each  day 
will  bring  more  comfort  than  the  other. 

--^huU^  1643. 
C  Bov  they  are  to  ha  overoome. 

(4173.)  "  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,"  is  a  direction 
fiiUy  as  applicable  to  relie ion,  if  we  would  find  it  a 
source  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  to  knowledge.  A  little 
religion  Is  it  must  be  confessed,  ai)t  to  make  men 
gloomy,  as  a  little  knowledge  is  to  render  them  vain  : 
hence  the  unjust  imputation  often  brought  upon 
religion  by  those  whose  degree  of  religion  is  just 
sufficient,  bv  condemning  their  course  of  conduct, 
to  render  them  uneasy ;  enough  merely  to  impair 
the  sweetness  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  not  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  relinquishment  of  them  by  its 
own  peculiar  comforts.  Thus  then  men  bring  up,  asit 
were,  an  ill  report  of  that  land  of  promise,  which, 
in  truth,  abounds  with  whatever,  in  our  journey 
through  life,  can  best  refresh  and  strengthen  us. 

^WiUftrforce^  1 759-1 833. 

(4173.)  God's  commands  "are  not  grievous**  to 
those  in  whose  hearts  His  love  is  shed  abroad. 
Their  actions  correspond  with  inward  principles  and 
dispositions;  these  render  them  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful. The  religion  of  Jesus  will  always  be  a 
yoke ;  but  His  people  find  it  to  be  an  eaiiy  one, 
like  the  yoke  of^  marriage  to  that  happy  pair  who 
daily  bless  Go<l  for  the  bondage.  It  is  a  burden, 
but  always  light,  because  of  Mis  grace  and  love! 
the  burden  of  a  pair  of  m  ings  to  a  bird,  which  gives 
buoyancy,  ascension,  and  the  expanse  of  the  skiea. 

— y«r»  I769-1«53. 

VL   ITS  PLRASASTNBSS. 

(4174.)  Religion  is  not  the  prophet's  roll,  sweet 
ashcmeywhen  itwas  in  his  mouth,  but  a^  bitter  as  ^1 
in  his  belly.  Religion  is  no  sullen  Stoicism,  no  sour 
Pharisaism  :  it  does  not  consist  in  a  few  melancholy 
passions,  in  some  dejected  looks  or  depressions  of 
mind  ;  but  it  consists  in  freedom,  love,  peace,  life,  and 
power;  the  more  it  comes  to  be  digested  into  our  lives, 
the  more  sweet  and  lovely  we  shall  find  it  to  be.  Those 
spots  and  wrinkles  which  corrupted  minds  think 
they  see  in  the  face  of  religion,  are  indeed  nowhere 
else  but  in  their  own  deformed  and  misshapen  ap- 
prehensions. It  is  no  wonder  when  a  defiled  fancy 
comes  to  be  the  glass  if  you  have  an  unlovely 
reflection.  ^John  Smithy  '618-1652. 

(4175.)  Outward  things  and  forms,  like  glow- 
worms, may  be  glistening,  but  they  are  not  warming ) 
it  is  the  power  of  religion,  like  the  sun,  that  brings 
refreshing  light  and  enlivening  heat  along  with  it. 
"The  wicked  is  snared  in  his  wickedness,  but  the 
righteoub  sing  and  rejoice.*'     '—Swinnvck,  1673. 
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(4176.)  Who  are  they  that  say  that  religion  is 

floomy  ?  Infidels,  profane  men.  But  whv  should 
listen  to  their  testimony  about  religion?  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  testimony  of  blind 
men  about  the  beauties  of  colour ;  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  listening  to  the  testimony  of  deaf  men  upon 
the  harmonies  of  sound  and  the  variations  of  melody ; 
and  if  I  do  not  listen  to  blind  men  about  colour,  or 
to  deaf  men  about  sounds,  why  should  I  listen  to 
Infidel  men  about  religion  ?  They  never  tested  it ; 
they  never  ezperimcnUd  the  matter. 

'-"Bioumomi, 

VII.  HOWr  THE  WORLD  JUDGSS  OF  iT, 

(4177.)  While  you  are  talking  about  distributing 
Bibles,  really,  in  men's  esteem,  you  are  Bibles 
yourselves,  waJking  through  the  streets  and  in  places 
of  business.  Do  not  you  know  that  hundreds  of 
men  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  religion  by  what 
you  are  and  what  you  do  ?  Do  not  you  know  that 
men  are  wont  to  say,  "  Oh,  the  preacher  drones  and 
drones  about  virtue,  but  iust  see  how  his  Church 
lives.  As  I  nndentand  it,  Tirtues  are  things  that 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  life.  The  doctrine  that 
a  man  preaches  It  to  be  judged  of  by  what  his 
people  are  ?  "  Do  not  men  often  make  such  remarks 
as  this :  "  Do  you  go  and  tell  your  minister  that 
when  he  makes  A*  B,  and  C,  honest  men,  I  will  at- 
tend to  his  message*'?  Do  not  men  say,  "Ah!  I 
understand  what  your  religion  is ;  for  1  have  had 
dealings  with  one  of  your  members  **  ?  You  under- 
stand what  his  failings  are  in  the  hour  of  temptation ; 
for  there  U  a  great  want  of  charitableness  toward 
bad  Christian  men,  or  imperfect  Christian  men — if 
those  two  words  may  go  together.  But  is  it  not  by 
living  Christians,  af^er  all,  that  the  world  judges  of 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines? 

Give  me  the  men,  and  I  will  write  a  commentary 
on  the  Bible  that  will  not  need  any  explanation — 
for  most  commentaries  are  more  troublesome  than 
the  Bible  which  they  are  designed  to  explain.  I  will 
put  them,  not  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath,  but 
at  home,  in  the  street,  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  all 
the  intricacies  of  business,  everywhere ;  and  no 
matter  where  they  may  be,  they  shall  be  a  savour 
of  Christ,  sweet  as  the  odour  of  blossoms.  They 
shall  be  garden-men  that  have  some  flowers  for 
every  month,  and  that  are  always  flagrant  and 
redolent  of  blossom  and  fruit.  Give  me  a  hundred 
such  men,  and  I  will  defy  the  Infidel  world.  I  will 
take  them  and  bind  them  into  a  living  volume,  and 
with  them  I  will  make  the  world  believe.  It  only 
takes  about  one  man  in  a  hundred  years  to  make 
the  world  believe.  After  a  long  age  of  religious 
corruption,  and  hollow-heartedness,  and  outside 
observance,  and  sprawling  before  God,  and  filling 
the  empty  air  with  empty  words,  and  neglecting 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  there  comes  a  man 
like  Luther — when  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
are  forgotten,  and  men,  looking  on  him  say,  "  There 
is  truth  in  religion,  after  all.  **  One  Luther  is  enough 
to  qualify  a  hundred  years'  growth  of  infidels  and 
hypocrites.  Now  give  me  a  hundred  men — not  men 
that  are  glowing  while  they  sing  and  heavenly 
while  they  pray,  though  I  would  have  them  so; 
but  men  that  are,  morning  and  noon  and  night,  bom 
of  God,  and  that  so  carry  the  savour  of  Christ  that 
men  coming  into  their  j^resence  say,  "There  is  a 
Christian  here,**  as  men  passing  a  vintage  say, 
'*  There  are  grapes  here."  Give  i^*  a  hundred  such 
men,  and  1  wiU  maka  the  wirld  believe.    1  do  not 


ask  to  be  shown  the  grape-vine  in  the  woods  fai 
June  before  I  will  believe  it  is  there.  I  know  that 
there  are  grapes  near  when  the  air  is  full  of  their 
odour ;  and  the  question  under  such  circumstances 
always  is,  *'  Where  is  the  vine?**  and  never,  "  What 
is  it  that  I  smell  ?  "  You  are  to  be  a  savour  of  love, 
and  peace,  and  gentleness,  and  gratitude,  and 
thanksgiving,  so  that  wherever  you  go,  the  essence 
of  the  trutk  that  is  in  you  shall  go  out  to  men. 

VIII.   ITS  RBLA  TION  TO  OUR  DAILY  LIFS. 

1.  It  to  to  pervade  and  glorlQr  onr  whole  life. 

(4178.)  If  yon  would  speak  with  a  tradesman,  yoa 
may  meet  him  in  his  shop ;  the  farmer's  usual 
walk  is  in  the  fields  ;  he  that  has  business  with  the 
merchant  expects  him  in  his  counting-house  or 
amongst  his  goods :  and  he  that  looks  fur  the 
Christian  shall  not  fail  to  find  him  with  hin  God, 
Whether  he  be  alone  or  in  company,  abroad  or  in 
his  family,  buying  or  selling,  feedmg  himself  or 
vbiting  others,  he  does  all  as  in  God's  presence, 
and  in  all  aims  at  His  praise.  As  the  sap  of  a  tree 
rises  up  from  the  root,  not  only  to  the  body,  but 
also  to  the  branches  and  smallest  twigs ;  so  mce 
in  a  saint  springs  up  from  bis  heart,  and  flows 
out,  not  only  in  his  spiritual  and  higher,  but  also 
In  his  civil  and  lower  actions.  — SwinnocAf  1673. 

(4179.)  We  are  not  to  conceive  so  of  religion,  as 
having  to  shun  the  familiar  ways  of  men,  as  like 
some  flowers  flourishing  best  in  the  shade,  or  ai 
being,  at  least  in  its  finer  and  more  ethereal  parts, 
like  a  corpse  long  dead  that  crumbles  into  dust 
when  exposed  to  air ;  but  we  are  to  think  of  her 
as  the  mistress  and  mother  of  all  things  natural  and 
fair  and  wholesome ;  as  the  friend  and  l>enefactor 
of  every  human  faculty  and  every  worldly  work  ; 
as  able  to  descend  to  the  lowest  state  and  cheer 
the  saddest;  as  the  sun  of  the  soul,  first  gilding 
the  mountain-heights  of  reason  and  conscience, 
but  "shining  more  and  more'*  until  the  whole 
surface  of  our  life  reflects  its  light,  and  the  most 
humble  and  hidden  places  receive  and  rejoice  in 
its  enlivening  nijrs.  — Aforris. 

(4iSa)  Religion  is  not  a  thing  which  it  is  possible 
to  put  off  and  put  on  like  a  Sunday  dress.  Tleie 
are  certain  organs  of  your  body  to  which  you  can 
allow  repose,  and  if  they  are  out  of  order  you  may 
afford  to  do  without  them  for  a  season.  But  there 
are  other  organs  which  do  not  cease  to  move  and 
work  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last  moment 
of  your  existence.  If  these  are  diseased,  impaired* 
or  weary,  they  must  work  on,  all  out  of  order  as 
they  are,  or  you  die.  You  cannot  give  a  week's, 
a  day*s,  a  moment's  rest  to  your  heart  or  your  lungs. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  your  religion.  It 
should  be  the  very  essence  of  your  whole  life,— 
the  spring  of  all  your  emotions, — ^the  ceaseless 
source  of  all  your  conduct ;  if  it  be  not  this,  yoa 
have  most  certainly  been  confounding  someihmg 
else  with  it.  You  cannot  take  up  ann  put  down, 
take  off  and  put  on,  your  religion.  If  you  think 
you  are  doing  so,  believe  me  that  as  yet  it  is  not 
a  religion,  but  a  web  of  delusions.      '^R^noUU, 

(4181. )  There  are  a  good  many  pious  people  wlio 
are  as  careful  of  their  religion  as  of  their  best  ser- 
vice of  china,  only  using  it  on  holy  occasions  fot 
fear  it  should  get  coipped  or  flawed  in  working- 
day  wear.  — DoMgfas  JimakL 
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(4182.)  What  it  religion  but  a  habit?  and  what 
b  a  habit  but  a  state  of  mind  which  is  always  upon 
tts,  as  a  sort  of  ordinaiy  dress  or  inseparable  p;ar- 
ment  of  the  souL  A  man  cannot  really  be  religious 
one  hour  and  not  religious  the  next.  We  might  as 
well  say  he  could  be  in  a  state  of  good  health  one 
hour,  and  m  bad  health  the  next.  A  man  who  is 
religious,  is  religious  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
his  religion  is  a  certain  character,  a  mould  in  wuich 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are  cast,  all  form- 
ing parts  of  one  and  the  same  whole. 

— Nottman* 

(4185.)  True  Christianity  is  not  a  nun,  to  be 
locked  up  within  cloistered  walls ;  but  she  is  a  wife, 
a  mother,  the  nearest  and  the  dearest  in  all  the 
walks  and  vocations  of  thb  present  life.  She  is  not 
to  be  your  light  ouly  upon  Sundays ;  she  is  also  to  be 
your  guide  upon  week  days. 

(4184.)  Suppose  I  should  urge  a  man  to  live  an 
honest  life,  and  he  should  say,  "  I  am  going  to  set 
apart  from  my  daily  duties  an  hour  in  which  to  be 
honesL**  Many  persons  think  of  piety  in  the  same 
way  that  we  might  suppose  such  a  man  would  think 
of  honesty.  They  regard  it  as  something  separated 
from  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  attended  to  at  intervals. 
They  have  an  idea  that  it  is  something  which  is 
lived  pariicularly  in  the  closet.  Now  it  is  proper 
that  tnere  should  be  special  hours  set  apart  for 
devotion ;  but,  after  all,  a  life  of  piety,  like  a  life  of 
patriotism,  or  a  life  of  honesty,  is  connected  with, 
and  a  part  of,  common  life.  — Bueher. 

(4185.)  Men  think  religion  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  life  that  flowers  do  to  trees.  The  tree  must 
grow  through  a  long  period  before  the  blossoming 
time  :  so  they  think  religion  is  to  be  a  blossom  just 
before  death,  to  secure  heaven.  But  the  Bible 
represents  religion,  not  as  the  latest  fruit  of  life, 
but  as  the  whole  of  it — beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
It  is  simply  right  lanng.  — Beec/ur. 

(4186.)  Religion  is  the  Bread  of  Life.  I  wish 
we  better  appreciated  the  force  of  this  expression. 
I  remember  wha:  bread  was  to  me  when  I  was  a 
boy.  1  could  not  wait  till  I  was  dressed  in  the 
morning,  but  ran  and  cut  a  slice  from  the  loaf— all 
the  way  round,  too,  to  keep  me  until  breakfast ; 
and  at  breakfast,  if  diligence  m  eating  earned  wages, 
I  should  liave  been  well  paid.  And  then  I  could 
not  wait  for  dinner,  but  ate  again,  and  then  at 
dinner ;  and  I  had  to  eat  again  before  tea,  and  at 
tea ;  and  lucky  if  1  didn't  eat  again  after  that  It 
was  bread,  bread  all  the  time  with  me,  bread  that 
I  lived  on  and  got  strength  from.  Just  so  religion 
is  the  bread  of  life ;  but  you  make  it  cake — ^you  put 
It  away  in  your  cupboard  and  never  use  it  but  when 
you  have  company.  You  cut  it  into  small  pieces 
and  put  it  on  china  plates,  and  pass  it  daintily 
round  instead  of  treat  mg  it  as  bread ;  common, 
hearty  bread,  to  be  used  every  hour. 

— Beechtr, 

(4 1 87.)  Religion  should  not  be  used  as  caulking, 
•omethtiig  to  stuff  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  a 
man's  life ;  but  it  should  be  regarded  and  used  as  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  life.  — Betchtr. 

SL  Tot  It  it  not  to  raffrow  an  our  tliooglitiL 
U188.}  *'  Whatsoever  you  do,  in  word  or  in  deed, 


do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But 
you  naturally  say,  "  We  shall  find  next  week  that  we 
shall  be  so  overwhelmed  with  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, we  shall  be  so  busy  from  early  morning  to  late 
at  night  that  we  can  scarcely  get  time  to  think 
about  religion."  I  do  not  prescribe  that  when  you 
are  making  an  article  of  commerce,  or  summing  up 
your  accounts,  or  prescribing  as  a  physician,  or 
drawing  up  a  case  as  a  solicitor,  or  pleading  at  tho 
bar  as  a  barrister,  at  every  moment,  and  at  every  step^ 
and  continually,  you  are  to  feel  a  sen^  of  God's  pre- 
sence. That  cannot  be.  You  are  m>  absorbed,  at 
common  sense  shows,  doing  the  thing  that  is  given 
you,  that  you  cannot  have  the  thought  of  God  and 
religion  like  a  continuous  presence.  But,  neverthe- 
less, you  may  be  doing  all  to  the  Lord,  and  doing  it 
wholly  for  Him. 

For  instance,  a  father  goes  into  a  distant  land  to 
toil  because  he  cannot  get  bread  for  his  family  at 
home.  He  labours  in  that  land :  he  is  busy, 
perhaps,  sowing  or  ploughing  for  twelve  hours 
together.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  the  furrows, 
the  seeds,  or  the  plough,  or  the  harrow,  and  all  the 
demands  of  agriculture.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
reason  for  his  being  there,  the  motive  power  of 
his  being  there,  is  to  find  bread  for  his  family. 
So  you  may  be  busy  all  day  in  traffic,  in  com- 
merce, in  business,  in  trade.  You  may  not,  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  at  ni^ht, 
have  the  thoughts  of  religion,  because  you  are 
utterlv  absorbed  in  the  business  that  is  before  yoo. 
But  the  reason  of  your  doing  that  business,  when 
you  look  back,  and  the  reason  why  you  are  engaged 
m  that  business,  when  you  look  forward,  is  that  yon 
may  do  God's  will  in  that  sphere,  place,  and  pro- 
vince in  which  His  providence  has  placed  you  ;  and 
while  fervent  in  spirit  and  diligent  m  business  you 
are  serving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  a  minister  of 
Christ  may  be  anxious  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  a 
Greek  or  Hebrew  wcmi.  If  you  call  upon  him,  he 
is  searching  two  or  three  hours  in  different  writers 
to  ascertain  the  derivation  and  application  of  this 
word.  For  at  least  half  a  dozen  hours  that  minister 
may  have  been  preparing  his  sermon,  and  yet  he 
has  been  so  busy  in  searching  out  that  word,  its 
derivation,  its  application,  its  usages,  that  he  has 
had  no  time  or  spare  thought  to  think  of  anything 
but  of  this  one  Hebrew  or  Greek  word,  and  all  its 
applications.  Nevertheless,  the  reason  why  he 
makes  the  search,  and  his  joy  when  he  has  con- 
cluded the  search,  arises  ultimately  from  his  desire 
to  win  souls,  and  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
So  with  you  ;  you  may  be  in  the  world,  whatever 
your  situation  or  employment  may  be  in  that  world, 
serving  Christ,  whilst  >ou  are  utterly  absorbed  for 
the  hour  or  two  in  the  business  that  is  before  you. 
And  if  you  were  not  to  attend  to  that  business 
with  all  your  energy,  you  would  soon  lose  your 
business,  and  the  opportunities  of  doing  service  to 
Christ's  cause,  or  good  to  mankind. 

'—Cummingm 

(4189.)  To  have  God  and  the  things  of  eternity 
consciously  always  in  mind  is  impossible.  Theie 
b  no  provision,  either  in  nature  or  grace,  for  such 
a  state  of  things.  But  to  have  Him  in  ou*  hearts, 
as  the  governing  power  of  our  lives,  and  to  carry 
our  love  for  Him,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  aa 
a  mother  carries  the  love  of  her  first-born  child,  b 
what  b  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  do,  and  our 
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only  safety.  The  mother  thinks  of  ten  thousand 
things  which,  for  the  timep  must  crowd  her  babe 
out  of  her  mind  ;  but  never  does  she  get  free  of  the 
Influence  that  her  love  for  him  has  over  her.  We 
must  make  these  natural  loves  our  teachers  of  how 
we  are  to  be  filled  with  tho  love  of  God. 

— Bticktr, 

(419a)  Men  who  were  to  treat  their  social 
affections  ai  we  treat  our  religious  ones  would  be 
regarded  as  fools — and  with  reason.  While  we  are 
busied  with  the  pressing  aflairs  of  life,  we  cannot 
ieel  tlie  glow  of  religious  affection — nor  is  it  ex- 
pected. If,  when  the  pauses  of  business  come  (not 
when  we  pause  from  exhaustion,  but  in  the  leisure 
hours),  our  soul  gladly  returns  unto  its  love  ;  or  if, 
when  in  the  hurry  of  work  and  trade,  a  question  of 
princtpU  comes  up,  our  thoughts  glance  quickly 
Gud  ward,  and  we  decide  as  in  His  presence^  we  need 
not  fear  that  we  are  in  a  cold,  backslidden  state, 
though  we  be,  indeed,  very  diligent  in  business. 
To  have  the  fear  of  the  Lord  always  before  one. 
It  is  n<^  necessary  that  one  should  be  always 
directly  thinking  of  Him,  or  of  spiritual  things. 
1'liis  is  impossible  in  those  pauses  of  daily  life, 
where  it  is  our  duty  to  concentrate  thought  upon 
secular  concerns.  *'Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon  **  has  been  perverted  to  mean  that  it  was 
unchristian  for  a  man  ever  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  money-making. 

Now  the  whole  attention  of  a  man  must  be  given 
to  study  during  study  hours,  or  he  will  never  make 
a  scholar ;  and  it  must  l»e  equally  given  to  business 
during  business  hours,  or  he  nill  never  succeed  in 
the  proper  su)>pori  of  his  family  or  the  gospel. 
When  the  work  and  the  strain  is  over,  then  the  soul 
of  the  Christian  will  consciously  rejoice  in  the 
Lord. 

What  if  I,  on  awaking,  were  to  say — "Now  1 
will  love  my  family  with  all  my  heart — nothing 
ftliall,  this  day,  interfere  with  my  love  for  them,^ 
suid  were  then  to  go  into  a  furious  fervour  about  it, 
embracing  and  kissing  them,  and  declaring  my 
affection  lor  them.  1  might  try  to  work,  with  my 
mind  so  hotly  fixed  on  them,  but  I  could  not  do  it. 
1  should  soon  say — "  I  can't  hunt  up  these  texts,  1 
I  can't  write  these  sermons ;  they  require  my  whole 
attention,  and  that  is  not  justice  to  my  wife  nnd 
children ;  they  turn  away  my  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions from  my  family — 1  will  no  longer  try  to  work 
■at  them.**  I  then  impatiently  toss  books  and 
papers  aside,  and  devoting  myself  to  the  declarative 
form  of  love  for  my  family,  forget  all  else.  How 
much  good  shall  1  do  them  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  The  true  way  to  prove  my  love  for  them 
is,  to  devote  myself  steadily  to  some  way  of  sup- 
porting them.  Then,  at  the  season  of  relaxation 
from  work.  1  shall  be  sure  to  enjoy  them  and  their 
love.  Just  so  in  sj)iritual  matters ;  for  the  family  is 
the  best  teacher  of  theology.  — Beecher. 

8.  It  la  to  be  esempUAed  and  perfected  in  dally 
life. 

(4191.)  The  Christian  must  express  the  power  of 
holiness  in  his  particular  calling  and  worldly  em- 
ployments that  therein  he  is  conversant  with.  Holi- 
ness must  be  writ  upon  those  as  well  as  on  his 
religious  duties.  He  that  observes  the  law  of  build- 
ing is  as  exact  in  making  a  kitchen  as  in  making 
%  parlour :  so,  by  the  law  of  Christianity,  we  must 
be  as  exact  in  our  worldly  business  as  in  duties  of 
worship.     *'Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversa- 


tion "  (I  Pet.  L  15).   We  must  not  leave  our  religion, 
as  some  do  their  Bibles,  at  church. 

I'he  Christian  is  not  to  buy  and  sell  as  a  mere 
man,  but  as  a  Christian  man.  Religion  is  not  like 
that  statesman's  gown,  which,  when  he  went  to  re- 
create himself,  he  would  throw  off  and  «ay,  *'  There 
lie,  Lord  Treasurer,  awhile." 

— Gumatt^  161 7-1679. 

(4192.)  Some  men's  religion  is  like  the  electric 
jar,  condensed  and  charged  with  electricity.  Oa  a 
Sunday  it  sparkles  in  its  way,  and  every  one  says, 
'*  How  religious  such  a  one  is  t  *'  But  when  we  see 
the  same  man  in  the  world,  we  find  that  his  religion 
is  like  the  same  jar  discharged,  useless,  cold. 

— Cummimg, 

(4^93-)  A  man  is  made  a  Christian  that  he  may 
Christianise.  A  candle  is  lighted  just  that  it  may 
be  luminous.  We  receive  just  that  we  may  give. 
The  monk,  the  nun,  the  anchorite,  if  lighted  at  all, 
which  is  questionable,  goes  each  into  a  convent  or 
nunnery,  and  thus  hides  his  light  under  a  busheL 
The  Christian,  who  is  lighted,  goes  forth  into  the 
world,  an<l  lets  his  light  so  shine  in  daily  life,  that 
others  seeing  his  good  works  may  glorify,  not  him, 
but  his  Father  who  ss  in  heaven.  The  believer  is 
to  be  a  light,  and  the  light  of  all  the  world.  And 
the  world  shone  upon  by  such  light,  will  cease  to  be 
a  mere  workshop  in  which  man  gains  his  bread,  and 
will  rise  to  the  diunit^  of  a  porch  and  a  vestibule  of 
heaven,  in  which  he  is  educated  for  God  and  glory. 

If  we  be  lights,  and  if  Christians  we  are  so,  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  elevation  at  which  we 
are  placed.  We  are  each  a  light,  but  God  gives  the 
candlestick ;  in  one  it  may  be  a  very  high  one,  in 
another  it  may  be  a  very  low  one ;  what  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  is  not  the  place  where  God  in  His 
providence  has  set  us,  or  the  elevation  at  which 
God  in  His  wisdom  has  placed  us,  but  for  filling  the 
sphere  which  we  hold  with  the  light  we  are. 

— Cumming. 

(4194.)  We  are  to  employ  the  world,  and  put  our 
bodies  into  it,  with  the  understanding  th&t  God  has 
made  all  secular  things  as  mean^  of  grace  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  use  there  is  in  a  man'a 
learning  navigation  from  books  if  he  is  never  allowed 
to  steer  a  ship.  The  ship  is  the  place  for  liim  to 
practise  the  theories  he  gets  in  lx)oks.  What  is  the 
use  of  what  a  man  learns  from  lectures  on  organic 
chemistry  and  agriculture  if  he  is  never  allowed  to 
plough  a  furrow  or  cultivate  a  crop  ?  The  field  is 
the  place  for  him  to  practise  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  in  the  laboratory.  Of  what  advantage 
would  be  the  drilling  received  by  the  cadet  in  a 
military  academy  if  he  was  never  to  command  a 
force,  was  never  to  lay  down  a  camp,  and  was  never 
to  open  a  campaign  ?  The  campaign  is  the  pKice 
for  him  to  put  into  practice  the  things  he  has  learned 
in  the  rooms  of  the  academy. 

God  designed  the  sanctuary,  the  lecture- room, 
and  the  Bible  as  the  places  where  we  are  to  learn 
what  we  are  to  do  and  to  be,  and  the  world  as  the 
place  where  we  are  to  do  it  and  to  be  it.  Vou  are 
not  to  practise  patience  here — except  the  patience 
of  sitting  still  during  preaching.  Tne  world  is  the 
place  God  has  provided  in  which  you  are  to  practise 
patience,  where  there  are  things  to  vex  and  try  your 
patience.  It  is  well  enough  to  preach  about 
patience,  and  pride,  and  vanity ;  but  here  is  not 
the  place  lor  you  to  apply  the  f  tecepts  taught  yon 
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concerning  these  things.  Yoo  can  never  practise 
them  till  you  go  out  into  life  ;  where  your  vanity  u 
excoriatedy  your  pride  is  touched,  and  your  patience 
b  taxed.  The  voice  of  God  says,  '*Let  patience 
have  her  perfect  work  ;  *'  but  nowhere  except  in  the 
world,  where  it  is  assailed  on  every  hand,  can 
patience  have  her  perfect  work.  '-^Biuhtr* 

4.  The  trials  a&d  temptatloiui  of  lift  may  1m 
made  helpfta  to  It. 

(4.195.)  ^c  cannot  become  ttrons  in  Christian 
virtues  without  being  exposed  to  the  temptations 
and  triala  of  life. 

If  yoo  want  to  make  a  child  strong  and  self-de- 
pendent, you  push  him  out  into  the  world  to  breast 
Its  storms ;  and  when  he  comes  back  whimpering, 
and  well-nigh  di>couraged,  the  father,  the  mother, 
the  brothers,  and  the  sisters  all  cry  out,  '*  For 
shame  I  for  shame  I  '*  and  be  is  sent  forth  again  to 
meet  the  hardships  that  he  dreads.  And'  you  ou;;ht 
to  treat  yourselves,  in  spiritual  things,  precisely  as 
you  treat  your  children  in  worldly  things. 

Your  store,  your  office,  your  shop,  your  family, 
yonr  neighbourhood,  the  street --these  are  not  so 
many  things  that  you  must  resist  for  the  sake  of 
grace ;  on  the  contrary,  you  must  deal  with  them  as 
the  means  of  grace.  I  tell  you  that  although  there 
IS  great  blessing  in  a  prayer-meeting,  no  prayer- 
meeting  on  earth  is  such  a  means  of  grace  as  a 
man's  own  store.  What  do  you  talk  about  in 
prayer-meetings?  Alx>ut  the  theory  of  Christian 
life.  The  sulMtance  of  it  you  must  attain  in  your 
contact  with  the  world.  You  come  to  the  prayer- 
meeting  on  Friday  night,  and  say,  *'  My  mind  is 
obscured.  I  do  not  get  that  peace  which  I  wish  ;  *' 
or  something  of  that  sort  It  is  all  general.  Yon 
go  out  into  the  world,  and  Satan  says  to  you,  "  Be 
uroud."  Your  minister  says  to  you,  '*  Be  humble." 
You  stand  between  God  and  the  devil  continu- 
ally. One  says,  '*  Be  meek  ; "  the  other  says,  **  Be 
haughty."  One  says,  '* Forgive;"  the  other  says, 
''Punish.'*  One  says,  "  Lift  up  ; "  the  other  says, 
'*  Sink  down."  Everywhere,  and  from  morning  till 
Bight,  you  have  a  prepared  state  of  circumstances 
in  which  is  arising,  for  evermore,  for  your  adjudica- 
tion, a  question  oetween  right  and  wrong,  puritv 
and  impurity,  holiness  and  sm.  Life  itself  is  God  s 
ordinance,  and  the  world  is  God*s  cathedral,  and 
affairs  are  God*s  ordained  priests,  and  you  are  the 
members  of  God's  great  Church  ;  and  it  you  do  not 
grow  in  grace  in  secular  drill,  you  will  not  any  way  t 

'~~Beech€r» 

OL  It  la  not  to  be  dlToroed  firom  bnatnesa. 

(4196.)  The  stream  of  life  forks;  and  religion  b 
apt  to  run  in  one  channel,  and  business  in  another. 

(4197.)  Religion  is  the  holiness  of  right  action ; 
and  you  are  religious  just  in  the  proportion  that 
you  work  up  every  part  of  your  life  into  the  one 
presiding  practice  of  loving  God  and  loving  man. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  making  religion  religion, 
and  business  business ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
man's  being  a  holy  man  in  the  sanctuary  and  a  cheat- 
ing man  in  the  store ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
man's  being  a  pure  spiritual  man  in  the  church,  and 
a  tricking  politician  in  the  caucus.  If  you  are  an 
impure  man  in  the  store,  jrou  are  an  impure  man 
in  the  sanctuary.  If  you  are  without  principle  in 
the  caucus^  you  are  without  principle  in  the  church. 


When  jroQ  get  an  apple  that  is  half  rotten,  the  othec 
half  bemg  as  good  as  though  the  whole  were  sound, 
then  you  can  get  a  Chriatian  that .  is  rotten  on  one 
side,  who  is  as  good  on  the  other  side  as  if  both 
sides  were  good.  ^^Bucher, 

(419S.)  The  tides  come  twice  a-day  ic  New  York 
harbour,  but  they  only  come  once  in  se^vn  days,  m 
God's  harbour  of  the  sanctuary.  .  They  rise  on 
Sunday,  but  ebb  on  Monday,  and  are  down  and 
out  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  Men  write  over  their 
store  door  ''Business  is  business,"  and  over  the 
church  door  ''Religion  is  religion  ;"  and  they  say 
to  religion,  "Never  come  in  here,"  and  to  business, 
"Nev^r  go  in  there."  "Let  us  have  no  secular 
things  in  the  pulpit,"  they  say;  "we  get  enough  ol 
them  through  the  week  in  New  York.  There  all 
is  stringent  and  biting  selfishness,  and  knives,  and 
probes,  and  lancets,  and  hurry,  and  work,  and  worry. 
Here  we  want  repose,  and  sedatives,  and  healing 
balm.  All  is  prose  over  there ;  here  let  us  have  poetry. 
We  want  to  sing  hymns  and  to  hear  about  heaven 
and  Calvary ;  in  short,  we  want  the  pure  gospel, 
without  any  worldly  intermixture."  And  so  they 
desire  to  spend  a  pious,  quiet  Sabbath,  full  of 
pleasant  imaginings  and  peaceful  reflections ;  but 
when  the  day  is  gone,  all  is  laid  aside.  They  will 
take  by  the  throat  the  first  debtor  whom  they  meet, 
and  exclaim,  "  Pay  me  what  thou  owest  1  It  is 
Monday."  And  when  the  minister  ventures  to 
hint  to  them  something  about  their  duty  to  their 
fellowmen,  they  say,  *'Oh,  you  stick  to  your 
preaching.  You  do  not  know  how  to  collect  voar 
own  debts,  and  cannot  tell  what  a  man  may  have 
to  do  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world."  God's 
law  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  week.  If  the 
merchant  spies  it  in  his  store,  he  throws  it  over 
the  counter.  If  the  clerk  sees  it  in  the  bank,  he 
kicks  it  out  at  the  door.  If  it  is  found  in  the 
street,  the  multitude  pursue  it,  pelting  it  with 
stones,  as  if  it  were  a  wolf  escaped  from  a  mena- 
gerie, and  shouting,  "  Back  with  you  I  Yoo  have 
got  out  of  Sunday  1  '^  There  is  no  religion  in  all 
this.  It  is  mere  sentimentalism.  Religion  belongs^ 
to  every  day  ;  to  the  place  of  business  as  miich  ai 
to  the  church. 

High  in  an  ancient  belfry  there  Is  a  dock,  and 
once  a-week  the  old  sexton  winds  it  np  ;  but  it  has 
neither  dial-plate  nor  hands.  The  pendulum  swings, 
and  there  it  goes,  ticking,  ticking,  day  in  and  day 
out,  unnoticed  and  useleiui.  What  the  old  clock  is, 
in  its  dark  chamber,  keeping  time  to  itself,  but 
never  showing  it,  that  is  the  mere  sentimentality  of 
religion,  high  above  life,  in  the  region  of  airy 
thought ;  perched  up  in  the  top  of  Sunday,  but 
without  dial  or  pointer  to  let  the  week  know  what 
o'clock  it  is,  of  i  ime,  or  of  Eternity  1  — BtecJur. 

e.  Is  not  InoompatibU  with  bnsiiMaaL 

(4199.)  There  are  some  who  tell  us  that  business 
and  religion  are  two  things  that  cannot  be  done  to> 
gether  ;  that  men  cannot  give  their  mind  to  the  one 
without  taking  it  from  the  other.  And  so,  just  as 
the  Mohamm^an  leaves  his  slippers  at  the  door  ol 
the  mosque,  they,  leave  their  religion  outside  their 
place  of  business,  and  do  not  take  it  with  them  into 
the  office  or  behind  the  counter.  With  many  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  periodical  recurrence ;  an  intei^ 
mittent  fountain  that  flows  one  day  in  seven,  and, 
as  the  Lord's  day  ends,  sinks  and  disappears.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  matter  for  early  morning,  t)eiore  tlia 
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bwtinesi  of  the  day  begins;  and  for  the  evening, 
when  that  bonnets  is  over ;  but  not  for  the  time  of 
bvsinehs. 

Had  Daniel  no  press  of  bnsiness  on  his  hands? 
Were  the  affairs  of  the  vast  Persian  Empire  a  small 
matter  ?  Were  the  aocoants  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
provinces  few  or  simple  ?  Was  it  an  easy  taslt  to 
overlook,  and  check,  and  control  them,  as  was 
Daniel's  daily  business?  and  this,  too,  with  men  for 
his  associates  at  the  council-board  who  were  bent 
on  hindering  and  not  on  helping  him,  and  with  the 
head  of  every  province  his  jealous,  watchful  enemy  ? 
Yet  Daniel,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mass  of  impor- 
tant and  difficult  work,  found  time  for  daily  prayer; 
and  not  only  at  evening  and  in  the  morning  did  he 
pray  to  his  God,  but  at  midday  he  got  away  from 
his  press  of  work  to  give  thanks  to  Him  and  seek 
the  continuance  of  His  help.  If,  then,  Daniel, 
on  whose  shoulders  the  chief  weight  of  the  business 
of  an  empire  retted,  could  be  truly  religious,  any 
man  can  be  so  too ;  and  business  and  religion  are 
not  incompatible.  — Champmyt. 

T.  It!  fUnetioa  ii  to  nnettfy  and  annottlt  tnuU 


(420a)  Piety  does  not  retreat  from  business,  but 
it  seizes  business,  sanctifies  it,  and  makes  it  sacred. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  is  not  to  be  a  voice  crying  in 
the  desert,  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  if  I 
uiderstand  religion,  it  is  to  open  a  shop,  it  is  to 
freight  ships,  it  is  to  keep  accounts,  it  is  to  write  up 
▼our  ledgers,  it  is  to  wear  an  apron  till  ii  be  as 
holy  as  a  bishop's  f  leeve,  and  to  wield  a  spade  as 
responsibly  and  devoutly  as  a  monarch  swavs  a 
sceptre.  The  true  characteristic  of  religion  is  to 
^o  down  into  everything,  rise  up  to  the  highest, 
till,  like  the  atmosphere,  it  embraces  all  m  itt 
beneficent  and  its  beautiful  folds, 

(4201.)  The  Christian  is  not  to  be  a  worse  trades- 
man because  of  his  religion,  but  a  betver ;  he  is 
not  to  be  a  less-skilled  mechanic,  but  he  is  to  be  all 
the  more  careful  in  his  work.  It  were  a  pity 
indeed  if  Paul's  tents  were  the  worst  in  the  store, 
and  Lydia't  purple  of  the  poorest  dye. 

(4202.)  It  it  well  known  that  Havelock*s  endea- 
vours, when  a  lieutenant  in  the  I3ih  regiment,  to 
promote  the  social  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men 
under  his  care,  brought  down  upon  him  showers  of 
ridicule,  and  that  he  was  jeered  at  for  his  "  enthu- 
siasm." But  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no 
soldiers  were  more  orderly  or  steady,  or  more  ready 
for  duty  than  his.  "This,**  says  bis  biographer, 
"was  singularly  exemplified  on  one  occasion.  A 
sudden  attack  was  made  on  an  outpost  at  night, 
and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  ordered  up  some  men 
of  another  corps  to  support  it.  But  they  had  been 
drinking  to  excess  and  were  not  prepared.  *  Then 
call  out  Havelock's  saints,'  he  exclaimed;  'they 
are  always  sober,  and  can  be  depended  on,  and 
Havelock  himseli  is  always  ready  I  The  'saints' 
gut  under  arms  with  promptitude,  and  the  enemy 
were  at  once  repulsed."  At  a  later  period,  and 
after  be  had  joined  the  Baptist  denomination,  his 
religious  meetings  among  the  men  excited  l>oth 
ridicule  and  enmity  among  his  brother  officers. 
A  feeling  of  opposition  to  him  grew  up  in  his 
regiment;  and  when  it  was  reported  that  one  of 
the  "  saints  "  had  been  found  drunk,  it  was  leadily 


made  a  theme  for  bitter  jest  against  him.  Have- 
lock was  ill  at  the  time,  but  on  his  recovery  he 
requested  an  investigation  of  the  case,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  there  were  two  men  of  the  sam« 
name  in  different  companies,  and  that  the  man  who 
was  intoxicated  neither  belonged  to  his  company, 
nor  assembled  with  his  congregation.  Havelook 
was  of  course  gratified  and  his  enemies  silenced  by 
this  discovery,  but  still  more  so  by  the  words  of  the 
Colonel,  aflenvards  Sir  Robert  Sale:  "I  know 
nothing  about  Baptists,  but  I  know  I  wish  the 
whole  regiment  were  Baptists ;  for  their  names 
are  never  m  the  defaulters'  roll,  and  they  are  never 
in  the  lock-up  house."  Such  a  testimony  was 
worth  winning,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondereti  at,  if  such 
were  the  results  of  his  religious  teaching  combined 
with  a  strict  attention  to  duty  and  discipline  among 
his  men,  that  even  "worldly  men  tolerated  the 
saint  in  their  admiration  of  the  soldier.*' 

IX.  IS  OF  UNIVERSAL   OBLlGATIOlTm 

(4203.)  Every  man  is  bound  to  perform  the  duties 
which  religion  requires,  and  one  man  as  much  as 
another.  Many  men  seem  to  feel  that  the  obliga« 
tions  of  religion  are  the  result  of  a  voluntary  cove- 
nant, compact,  or  promise,  like  a  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail,  or  for  excavating  so  many  miles  of  a  canaL 
They  seem  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  lying 
back  of  a  profession  of  religion  to  oblige  any  one 
to  attend  to  its  duties,  any  more  than  there  is  to 
bind  a  man  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  or  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  building  a  bridge.  When  a  profession 
of  religion  has  been  made,  they  admit  it  to  be 
binding.  I'hey  are  disposed  to  hold  professors  to 
the  most  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  that 
profession ;  and  they  resolve  that  if  they  themselves 
ever  enter  into  such  a  covenant  with  God,  they 
will  be  as  faithful  to  that  compact  as  they  are  to 
others.  Now,  Christians  do  not-  object  to  l>eing 
held  to  the  most  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  religion,  growing  out  of  the  voluntary  covenant 
which  they  have  made  with  God.  They  believe 
that  God  Himself  will  hold  them  to  it,  and  that 
a  profession  of  religion,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  and 
in  all  others,  is  a  most  serious  matter.  But  it  is 
not  the  profession  uf  religion  which  creates  the 
obligation,  for  that  existed  before  any  such  pro- 
fession was  made.  The  profession  of  religion  only 
recognises  the  obligation.  To  make  such  a  pro- 
fession is  not  like  making  a  contract  to  build  a 
house  or  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  day-labourer ;  it 
pertains  to  acts  similar  to  the  duty  which  a  child 
owes  to  a  patent,  or  a  man  to  his  country,  or  which 
we  all  owe  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  With, 
or  without  a  covenant,  we  are  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties;  and  though  there  are 
advantages  in  such  a  voluntary  covenant  and  pledge, 
as  there  were  in  these  "  times  that  tried  men's  souis 
in  the  American  revolution,  when  our  fathers  pledged 
to  their  country  "their  lives  and  their  fortune,"  yet 
the  obligation  to  those  duties  is  not  originated  by 
the  covenant,  but  exists  whether  any  such  compact 
has  been  entered  into  or  not.  The  worship  of  God, 
repentance,  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  a  Hie  of  piety, 
the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  mercies,— can  any 
plci^  exemption  from  these  duties  ? 

—Barnes^  i798-l87a 

X.  ITS  GROWTH  IN  THE  SOUL. 

1.  Its  feebla  beglnningt  are  not  to  be  deiplMd. 
;42Q4.)  They  lead  on  to  great  and  glorious  attain- 
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ments.  The  traveller  who  has  just  been  journeying 
amidst  the  gloom  of  midnight  despises  not  the 
Httle  luminous  streak  above  the  eastern  hills,  for 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  glimmering  token  of 
advancing  day.  The  husbandman  who  has  sown 
the  precious  grain  despises  not  the  downy  verdure 
which  first  appears  just  above  the  clods,  for  in  that 
he  sees  the  future  harvest  which  is  to  repay  his  toil. 
The  mother  despises  not  the  helpless  babe  to  which 
she  has  given  birth,  for  in  that  feeble  and  uncon- 
icious  child  she  knows  there  are  the  germs  of  fancy, 
reason,  will,  and  multiform  affections,  which  shall 
grow  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his 
strength,  and  which,  by  the  fruits  of  their  maturity, 
may  bless  and  astonish  the  world.  So  it  is  in 
religion;  little  things  advance  to  great  ones.  Baxter 
and  Owen,  and  Howe,  and  Doddridge  were  once 
babes  in  Christ,  and  so,  indeed,  were  Paul,  and 
Peter,  and  John.  When  the  conversion  of  a  sinner 
takes  place,  no  mind  but  that  which  grasps  eternity, 
can  foresee  the  career  of  usefulness  and  holiness 
which  a  convert  may  have  to  run.  In  every  case 
of  real  conversion,  there  will  be  a  prepress  from  a 
sinner  to  a  penitent ;  from  a  penitent  to  a  believer ; 
from  a  believer  to  a  saint ;  from  a  saint  to  a  seraph. 
He  shall  "add  to  his  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue 
knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge  temparance ;  and  to 
tempei  ance  patience ;  and  to  patience  godliness ;  and 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity."  The  first  dawn  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge in  the  understanding  is  the  kindling  of  a  holy 
luminary  whicii  shall  receive,  and  reflect,  asasaiellite^ 
the  splendour  of  the  fountain  light,  infinite  ages  after 
the  sun  is  quenched  in  darkness.  I'he  first  tasting 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  is  the  incipient  operation  of 
a  capacity  for  bliss,  which  shall  continue  to  receive 
ineffable  delight,  when  all  the  sources  of  sensual 
gratification  shall  have  perished  for  ever.  In  the 
train  of  even  weak  grace,  if  it  be  real,  shall  follow 
all  the  more  mature  virtues  of  Christianity;  all 
that  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him  ;  all  that  the  Son  hath  procured  by  the  agonies 
of  the  cross;  all  the  mercies  of  the  covenant  of 
redemption ;  all  the  riches  of  grace ;  all  the  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  Height  of  glory ;  in  short,  blessings, 
inhnite  and  eternal.  Let  not  the  commencement 
of  religion,  therefore,  be  treated  with  neglect 

'-Jama, 

SL  The  meant  by  wlil6h  It  la  fMtarad  an  on  no 
Aoooont  to  be  neglected. 

(4205.)  Were  it  not  strangely  absurd  and  unhand- 
some to  say,  I  cannot  wait  on  God,  because  I  must 
speak  with  a  friend ;  I  cannot  go  to  church, 
although  God  calleth  me  thither,  Mcause  I  must 
haste  to  market ;  1  cannot  stand  to  pray  because  I 
am  to  receive  money,  or  to  make  up  a  bargain ;  I 
cannot  discharge  my  duty  to  God,  because  a  greater 
obligation  than  that  doth  lie  upon  me?  How 
inconceivable  an  honour,  how  invaluable  a  benefit 
is  it,  that  the  incomprehensibly  great  and  glorious 
Majesty  of  heaven  doth  vouchsafe  us  the  liberty  to 
approach  so  near  unto  Him,  to  converse  so  freely 
with  Him,  to  demand  and  derive  from  His  hand 
the  supply  of  all  our  needs  and  satisfaction  of  all 
our  reasonable  desires  I  and  is  it  then  just  or  seemly, 
by  such  comparisons  to  disparage  His  favour,  by 
•uch  pretences  to  baffle  with  His  goodness? 

Put  the  case:  our  prince  should  call  for  us  to 
■peak  with  him  about  matters  nearly  touching  his 
lervice  and  our  weUa**«;  would  it  be  accuxling 


unto  duty,  discretion,  or  decency,  to  reply  that  wt 
are  at  present  busy  and  have  no  leisure,  and  muit 
therefore  hold  ourselves  excused ;  but  that,  if  he 
will  stay  awhile,  at  another  time,  when  we  have 
less  to  do  we  shall  be  perhaps  disposed  to  wait 
upon  him  ?  The  case  is  propounded  by  bur  Lord 
in  that  parable  wherein  God  is  represented  as  a 
^reat  man  that  had  hitherto  prepared  a  feast  and 
invited  many  guests  thereto;  but  they  excused 
themselves  :  One  said  that  he  had  purchased 
land,  and  must  needs  go  out  to  see  it;  another 
had  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  must  go  to  prove 
them;  another  had  married  a  wife,  and  therefore 
could  not  come.  These  indeed  were  affairs  con- 
siderable as  this  world  hath  any;  but  yet  the 
excuses  did  not  satisfy;  for,  notwithstanding,  the 

great  person  was  angry,  and  took  Uie  neglect  in 
ugedisdauL  ^^Barrmo^  i6^o-i677« 


REPENTANCE. 

L  ITS  NATURE. 

(4206.)  Repentance  Is  a  true  returning  nnto  God ; 
whereby  men,  forsaking  utterly  their  idolatry  an4 
wickedness,  do  with  a  lively  faith  embrace,  love^ 
and  worship  the  true,  living  God  only,  and  give 
themselves  to  all  manner  of  good  works,  which  by 
God*s  Word  they  know  to  be  acceptable  unto  Him. 
Now  there  be  four  parts  of  repentance  (contrition, 
confession,  faith,  amendment  of  life),  which,  being 
set  together,  may  be  likened  to  an  easy  and  short 
ladder,  whereby  we  may  climb  from  the  bottom- 
less  pit  of  perdition  up  into  the  castle  or  tower  of 
eternal  and  endless  salvation. 

— homilia  of  the  Englisk  Ckwxk. 

(4207.)  None  know  what  repentance  is  but  a 
repentant  sinner.  All  the  books  in  the  world  can« 
not  inform  the  heart  what  sin  is  or  what  sorrow  is. 
A  sick  man  knows  what  a  disease  is  better  than  all 
physicians,  for  he  feels  it. 

-^ibbes^  1577-1635. 

(4208.)  Repentance  is  a  simple  operation  of  the 
mind  understood  by  all  persons,  and  in  some  form 
practised  by  all.  You  cannot  find  a  person  who 
at  some  time  has  not  exercbed  repentance.  Yon 
cannot  find  a  child  who  needs  to  be  told  what  ia 
meant  by  being  required  to  repent  when  he  has 
done  a  wrong  thing ;  and  in  the  emotions  of  a 
child,  when  he  feels  sorry  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  and  who  resolves  to  make  confession  of  it 
and  to  do  so  no  more,  you  have  the  elements  of  all 
that  God  requires  of  man  as  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion. 

You  have  broken  the  commands  of  a  father. 
His  law  was  plain,  his  will  was  clear.  When  the 
deed  is  performed,  you  reflect  on  what  you  have 
done.  YOU  see  that  his  commands  were  right ; 
that  you  have  done  wrong  by  breaking  his  Uw; 
and  have  incurred  his  just  displeasure.  He  has 
always  treated  you  kindly;  his  commands  have 
never  been  unreasonable ;  and  you  cannot  justify 
vourself  in  what  you  have  done.  You  see  that  you 
have  done  wrong.  By  a  law  of  your  nature  yon 
fed  pain  or  distress  that  you  did  the  wrong.  You 
resolve  that  you  will  go  and  confess  it,  and  that 
you  will  do  so  no  more,  lliis  is  repentance ;  and 
this  is  the  whole  of  it 

Yon  have  a  friend.     He  has  a  thousand  timet 
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sad  in  a  thousand  ways  laid  you  under  obligation. 
He  has  helped  you  in  pecuniary  distress^  shared 
your  losses ;  attended  you  in  sickness ;  defended 
your  reputation  when  attacked.  He  himself  in 
turn,  sufiers.  Wicked  men  blacken  and  defame 
bis  chartLCter,  and  a  cloud  rolls  upon  him  aiid 
overwhelms  him.  In  an  evil  hour  your  mind  is 
poisoned,  and  you  forget  all  that  he  has  done  for 
you,  and  you  join  in  the  prevalent  suspicion  and 
error  in  regard  to  him,  and  give  increaseid  currency 
to  the  slanderous  reports.  Subsequently  you  reflect 
that  it  was  all  wrong ;  that  you  acted  an  ungrateful 
part;  that  you  suffered  your  mind  to  be  too  easily 
influenced  to  forget  your  benefactor,  and  that  you 
have  done  him  great  and  lasting  injury.  You  are 
pained  at  the  heart.  You  resolve  that  you  will 
go  to  him  and  make  confession,  and  that  you  wtil 
in^lore  forgiveness,  and  that  you  will  endeavour  as 
far  as  possible  to  undo  the  evil.  This  is  repent- 
ance ;  and  this  is  all.  Let  these  simple  elements 
be  transferred  to  God  and  to  religion,  and  you  have 
all  that  is  included  in  repentance. 

— Barnes^  i798-i87a 

(4209.)  It  is  so  important  that  you  should  rightly 
understand  the  nature  of  repeniance  that  I  must 
tell  you  of  one  more  fact  which  seems  to  illustrate 
it.  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  a  good  and  faith- 
ful old  servant,  who  told  it  to  me  himself.  I  will 
repeat  it  to  you  in  the  sliortett  and  simplest  way 
1  can. 

Said  he :  "  When  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old, 
I  had  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  masters  that  ever 
lived.  I  was  his  dining-room  servant,  and  attended 
to  all  his  personal  wants.  One  day,  in  the  hot 
month  of  August,  my  master  returned  from  a  ride 
on  the  farm,  very  sick.  He  called  me  to  help  him 
from  his  horse,  and  told  me  1  must  put  him  to  bed, 
and  go  for  the  physician.  In  a  few  days,  my 
master  grew  worse,  and  the  family  began  to  be 
very  uneasy  about  him.  I  loved  my  master,  and 
stayed  constantly  in  his  room.  One  morning  he 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  '  George,  I  am  verv  sick, 
I  wish  you  would  take  that  note  on  the  table,  and 
go  off  to  the  apothecary's  in  the  village,  and  bring 
the  medicines  the  physician  has  written  for.'  As 
I  was  about  going,  there  were  other  commissions 
given  me ;  some  irom  my  mistress,  some  from  the 
young  ladies,  and  some  from  the  servants.  In 
attending  to  all  these,  I  by  some  means  or  other 
lost  the  note  for  the  medicine.  I  was  greatly 
troubled  about  it,  and  looked  for  it  a  long  time. 
But  i  was  obliged  to  come  back  without  the 
medicine.  As  1  was  on  the  way  home,  I  said  to 
myself,  'What  shall  I  tell  my  master?  What 
excuse  shall  I  give?  To  tell  him  that  I  have  lost 
the  note  wiH  make  him  think  that  I  am  very  care- 
less.' So  I  determined  to  say  to  him  that  there 
was  no  medicine  of  that  kind  to  be  had  in  the 
Tillage.  When  I  reached  home,"  said  George,  "I 
went  into  my  master's  chamber.  He  turned  his 
eyes  toward  me,  and  said  in  a  kind  tone,  *  Well, 
George,  I  am  glad  you  have  come;  1  hope  you 
have  brought  the  mecficine.'  '  No,  sir,'  said  I,  *  the 
medicine  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  village.  The 
apothecary  said  he  had  none  of  that  kind.  '  I  am 
iorry  lor  it,'  said  my  master,  '  the  want  of  that 
medicine  may  be  the  means  of  laying  me  in  my 
grave.'  That  night  my  master's  tever  increased. 
llie  next  morning  the  physician  was  sent  for  again. 
Ue  gave  other  medicines.   But  they  did  not  answer 


the  purpose.  It  was  too  late.  My  master  was 
certainly  getting  worse.  I  stood  by  his  bedside,** 
said  George,  "and  watched  his  pale  face,  and  th« 
big  drops  of  sweat  that  stood  on  his  brow,  and 
heard  his  short  breathing  as  he  was  sinking  rapidly 
into  the  arms  of  death.  Then  1  began  to  see  and 
feel  the  wickeduess  of  the  falsehood  I  had  told  hia. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  scene  in  my  master's  dying 
hour.  Once  he  turned  his  eyes  on  me^  and  said, 
'George,  be  a  good  boy.  Be  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate to  your  mistress,  and  when  I  am  buried  in 
the  earth  do  not  forget  me.'  My  heart  felt  then 
as  if  it  would  burst  with  grief.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  I  am  the  cause  of  my  master's  death.  Had  1  tuld 
the  truth,  and  taken  back  another  note  for  the 
medicine,  my  master  might  have  lived.'  I  thought 
of  his  kindness  to  me,  and  of  my  sin  and  ingrati- 
tude to  him.  I  felt  that,  if  the  world  were  mine,  I 
would  give  it  to  take  back  what  I  had  done.  I 
wanted  to  fall  then  on  my  knees  and  confess  my 
crime  unto  him,  and  beg  his  forgiveness.  But  it 
was  too  late,  lie  was  dead.  As  I  saw  his  eyes 
close,  my  conscience  said,  *  Your  master  died  lor 
the  want  of  tliat  medicine.'  Many  years  have 
passed  away  since  that  day,"  said  George,  *'and 
now  I ;  m  an  old  man.  But  I  have  never  forgotten 
that  day.  I  never  can  forget  it.  I  liave  mourned 
over  it,  and  will  go  on  to  mourn  over  it.  I  Uave 
ever  since  hated  a  lie,  and  have  never  wilfully  told 
one.  I  have  tried,  in  every  way,  to  shun  even  the 
appearance  of  tiiat  sin.  When  1  die,  I  hope  I  shall 
meet  my  master  in  heaven,  that  I  may  there  ask 
his  forgiveness  for  the  injury  I  have  done  him." 

Now  this  seems  io  me  10  be  a  picture  of  true 
repehiancel  This  old  man  was  deeply  distressed 
because  he  had  sinned  against  a  good  master.  His 
distreu  did  not  arise  from  the  mere  fear  of  punish- 
ment, for  no  one  knew  that  he  had  told  the  lie  ;  no 
one  wished  to  punish  him  for  iL  He  was  grieved 
because  his  sin  had,  probably,  been  the  cause  of 
his  master's  death.  This  is  just  what  every  sinner 
feels  when  he  truly  repents  oi  his  sins. 

II.   ITS  NECESSITY. 

1.  Tn  Becnra  na  against  tliaju^^rme&tg  of  God. 

(4210.)  There  is  no  other  fortification  against  the 
judgments  of  God  but  repentance.  His  lorces  be 
invisible,  invincible ;  not  repelled  with  sword  and 
target ;  neither  portcullis  nor  fortress  can  keep 
them  out ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can 
encounter  them  but  repentauce.  — Adams^  '653. 

X  To  our  rastoratlon  to  Hta  fkTonr. 

(421 1.)  That  man  is  not  fit  to  be  forgiven  who 
is  so  far  from  bein^  sort7  lor  his  fault  thai  he  goes 
on  to  offend.  1  le  is  utterly  incapable  of  mercy  who 
is  not  sensible  that  he  hath  done  amiss,  and  resolved 
to  amend.  Nu  prince  ever  thought  a  rebellious 
subject  capable  ot  pardon  upon  lower  terms  than 
these.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  unfit  that  an 
obstinate  offender  should  have  any  mercy  or  favour 
shown  to  him.  -^liliotson^  1630-1694. 

(4212.)  When  wrong  has  been  done  among  men» 
the  only  way  to  obtain  again  the  favour  of  those 
who  have  been  injured,  b  by  repentance.  No  man 
who  has  done  evil  in  any  way  can  be  restored  to 
forfeited  favour,  but  by  just  this  process  of  repent- 
ance— bv  a  process  involving  all  the  elements  of 
grief,    shame^    remorse,    reformation,    confession^ 
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that  are  demanded  in  religion.  Let  ns  recar  to 
tome  of  the  former  illustrations.  You  are  a  father. 
A  child  does  wsong.  He  violates  your  law,  offends 
you,  treats  you  with  disrespect  or  scorn.  He  goes 
abroad  and  represents  your  guvernment  at  home  as 
severe,  and  gives  himself  up  to  unbridled  dissipation. 
Towards  that  son  you  cherish  still  all  a  father's 
feelings,  but  I  mav  appeal  to  any  such  unhappy 
parent  to  say  whether  he  would  admit  him  to  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  as  before, 
without  some  evidence  of  repemance. 

You  have  a  friend.  You  thought  him  sincere, 
but  he  betrayed  you  ;  and  in  feeling,  and  property, 
in  character  you  have  been  made  to  suffer  by  him. 
I  ask  any  man  whether  he  can  receive  such  a  friend 
agam  to  his  bosom,  and  press  him  to  his  iieart, 
without  some  evidence  of  regret  at  what  he  has 
done,  and  some  proof  that  he  will  not  do  it  again  ? 
You  cannot  do  it.  You  cannot  force  your  nature 
to  do  it.  The  sea  might  as  well  break  over  the 
iron-bound  shore,  or  the  river  flow  back,  and  again 
climb  up  the  mountain  side  where  it  letiped  down 
in  cascades,  as  for  you  to  do  it.  You  will  convince 
yourself,  in-  some  way,  that  he  regrets  what  lie  has 
done,  and  that  he  will  not  do  it  again,  or  you  can 
never  receive  him  again  with  the  confidence  of  a 
friend.  Your  nature  is  as  firm  on  this  point  as  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  but  the 
counterpart  and  image  of  God,  who  does  the  same 
thing. 

In  like  manner  it  is  with  those  who  have  com- 
mitted offences  aj^ainst  a  community.  Of  the  man 
who  has  been  guilty  of  theft^  burglary,  arson,  or 
foi^ery,  and  who  has  been  sentenced  aitd  punished 
for  these  offences,  the  community  remands  evidence 
that  he  has  repented  of  the  crime,  and   that   he 

Purposes  to  do  so  no  more,  before  it  will  admit 
im  again  to  its  favour.  If  you  go  into  his  cell  and 
find  him  alone  on  his  knees  before  God  confessing 
the  sin  ;  if  you  see  in  him  the  evidence  of  rei;ret 
and  sorrow  that  it  was  done  ;  if  you  believe  that  the 
reformation  is  entire  and  sincere,  the  community 
will  again  receive  him  to  its  bosom,  and  will 
forgive  and  forget  the  past;  and  he  may  rise  to 
public  confidence,  and  even  to  influence  and  honour. 
but  if  none  of  these  things  are  seen,  if  he  spends 
the  vears  of  his  sentence  sullen,  and  hardened,  and 
proKine,  and  without  one  sigh  or  tear,  he  is  never 
forgiven.  He  may  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
but  he  is  not  forgiven,  and  he  goes  forth  to  meet 
the  frowns  of  an  indignant  community,  to  be 
watched  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  to  be  excluded  all 
his  life  from  the  afl'ections  and  confidence  of  man- 
kind. 

Universally  it  is  true,  that  where  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  and  there  is  evidence  of  repentance, 
the  offender  may  be  restored  to  favour,  but  where 
there  is  no  regret,  shame,  the  curse  of  man,  and  of 
his  Maker,  alike  rest  upon  hiin. 

—BamiSt  i798-i87a 

t.  Td  our  rmcMng  heaven. 

(4213.)  Reader,  didst  thou  never  know  of  any 
that  were  in  a  journey,  and  coming  to  some  deep, 
dirty,  potchy  lane,  they  thought  to  avoid  it,  and 
broke  over  the  hedge  into  the  field  ;  but  when 
they  had  rode  round  and  round  they  could  find  no 
way  out,  but  were  forced  to  go  out  where  they  got 
•In  ;  and  then,  notwiilistanding  their  unwillingness, 
to  go  through  that  miry  lane,  or  else  not  go  that 
journey  ?    Iruly  so  it  is  in  thy  journey  to  leaven  ; 


thoQ  art  now  come  to  this  deep  lane  of  humiliatkn^ 
through  which  all  must  go  that  will  reach  that  citv 
'*  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  Do  not  think 
to  avoid  it,  no,  not  the  least  part  of  it ;  for  this  is 
the  narrow  way  and  strait  gate  that  leadeth  to  life. 

'^Swmncek^  1673. 

III.    ITS  POWER. 

1.  It  preralls  wltb  God. 

(4214.)  Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence,  bnt 
never  is  it  so  great  as  when  it  pleads  along  with 
natm-e,  and  the  culprit  is  a  child  strayed  from  his 
duty,  and  returned  to  it  again  with  tears. 

'SUnUj  1713-1786. 

(4215.)  What  man  among  yon  can  stand  against 
his  children's  tears  ?  When  King  Henry  IX.,  in  the 
ages  gone  by,  was  provoked  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  ungrateful  and  rebellious  son,  he  besieged  him 
in  one  of  the  French  towns,  and  the  son  being  near 
to  death,  desired  to  see  his  father,  and  confess  his 
wrong-doing  ;  but  the  stem  old  sire  refused  to  look 
the  rebel  iii  the  face.  The  young  man  being  sorely 
troubled  in  his  conscience,  said  to  those  about  him, 
'*  I  am  dying,  take  me  from  my  bed,  and  let  me  lie 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  in  token  of  my  sorrow  for 
my  ingratitude  to  my  father."  Thus  he  died,  and 
when  the  tidings  came  to  the  old  man  outside  the 
walls,  that  his  bov  had  died  in  ashes,  repentant  for 
hi:>  rebellion,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  earth,  like 
another  David,  and  said,  "  Would  God  I  had  died 
for  him."  The  thought  of  his  boy's  broken  heart 
touched  the  heart  of  the  father.  If  ye,  being  evil, 
are  overcome  by  your  children's  tears,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  find  in 
your  bemoanings  and  confessions  an  argument  for 
the  display  of  His  pardoning  love  through  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  ?  This  is  the  eloquence  which  God 
delights  in,  the  broken  heart  and  the  contrite  spirit. 

— Spur^toH. 

1.  It  oontlnnefl  to  tlie  Tery  end  of  Uf e. 

(4216.)  Wretched  as  must  ever  be  the  case  of  the 
sinner  who  is  trusting  to  a  death-bed  repentance, 
which  too  often  is  no  repentance  at  all ;  yet,  even 
as  he  who  by  one  single  step  outran  the  avenger  of 
blood,  was  safe  in  the  City  of  Refuge  ;  so  he  who, 
even  in  the  last  struggle  of  departing  life,  is  truly 
led  to  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
may  take  comfort  from  the  thought  of  the  jailer, 
arrested  by  infinite  grace  when  on  the  point  of 
slayitg  himself,  body  and  soul ;  and  from  the 
recollection  of  the  expiring  malefactor,  who  heard, 
almost  as  the  last  sounds  which  readied  his  ears  in 
this  world,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise."  — A>/*. 

(4217.)  With  the  blood  of  Christ  to  wash  away 
the  darkest  guilt,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  sanctify 
the  vilest,  and  strengthen  the  weakest  nature,  I 
despair  of  none.  Too  late  1  It  is  never  too  late. 
Even  old  age,  tottering  to  the  grave  beneath  the 
weight  of  seventy  years  and  a  great  load  of  guilt, 
may  retrace  its  steps,  and  begin  life  anew.  Hope 
falls  like  a  suiiljcain  on  the  hoary  head.  I  have 
seen  the  morning  rise  cold  and  gloomy,  and  the 
sky  grow  thicker,  and  the  rain  fall  faster,  as  the 
hours  wore  on ;  yet,  ere  he  set  in  night,  the  sun, 
bursting  through  heavy  clouds,  has  broken  out  to 
illumine  the  landscape  and  shed  a  flood  of  glory 
the  dying  day.  ^Guikfii. 
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(4318.)  If  there  was  no  remedy,  it  you  were  past 
ndemption,  1  would  no  more  seek  to  waken  you 
than  I  would  one  who  slept  to-night  and  was  to  be 
hanged  to-morrow.  Poor  wretch,  let  him  sleep  on 
and  take  his  rest — sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  A  boat  was  once  seen  sweeping  along  the 
rapid  that  hurries  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  To  the 
horror  of  some  that  watched  it  from  the  shore 
thev  saw  one  aboard,  and  also  anleep.  Such 
a  time  and  ^ace  for  sleeping  1  They  ran ;  they 
shouted  ;  they  cried.  The  sleeper  woke ;  and  at 
one  wild,  rapid  glance  took  in  all  his  danger. 
Yet,  what  won't  a  man  do  for  his  life  ?  To  seize 
the  oars  and  pull  the  boat*s  head  round  to  the  shore 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  With  death  in  the 
thunders  of  the  cataract,  roaring  loud  and  louder, 
near  and  nearer  in  his  ear,  how  he  pulled !  But 
unless  God  had  sent  down  the  eagle  ihat  sailed  in 
the  blue  kkies  overhead  to  bear  him  away  upon  her 
wings,  there  was  no  hope.  The  water,  sweeping 
onward  with  resistless  power,  shot  him  like  an 
arrow  to  the  brink.  It  was  cruel  to  waken  him. 
But,  as  nigh  to  destruction,  near  hell  as  that,  you 
may  be  saved ;  plucked  from  the  very  eiige  of  ruin 
~-just  when  you  are  going  over.  Jesus  can  save  at 
the  uttermo&L  He  waits  now  to  save  ;  though  how 
much  longer  He  shall  wait  to  hear  from  your  lips 
the  cry,  "  Save  me,"  I  know  not.  Beware  I  The 
patience  of  God  is  lasting,  but  not  everlasting. 

S.  Tlw  foUy  of  *'  taxnlaff  tbe  gsaoe  of  onr  Qod 
tato  lasdTloiisnMs.'* 

(42 1  (^)  Would  any  man  be  so  simple  as  to  set 
his  house  on  iire  because  he  has  a  great  river 
running  by  his  door,  from  whence  he  may  have 
water  to  quench  it ;  or  wound  himself,  because 
there  b  an  excellent  plaster  which  has  cured 
several.  — Charnock^  i620-i68a 

(422a)  Satan  also  emboldeneth  the  sinner,  by 
telling  him  how  many  have  repented  and  sped 
well,  that  sinned  as  bad,  or  worse  than  this :  he 
tells  him  of  Noah,  and  Lot,  and  David,  and  Peter, 
and  the  tiiief  on  the  cross,  and  Paul,  a  persecutor, 
yea,  and  Manasseh,  &c. 

But  conskier  whether  any  of  those  did  thus  sin, 
because  thai  others  had  escaped  that  sinned  before 
them.  And  think  of  the  millions  that  never 
repented  and  are  condemned,  as  well  as  those  few 
thai  have  repented.  Is  repentance  belter  than  sin  ? 
why  then  will  you  sin?  Is  sin  better  than  repent- 
ance ?  why  then  do  you  purpose  to  repent  ?  Is  it 
not  base  ingratitude  10  ofl'end  God  wiliuUy,  because 
He  hath  pardoned  many  offenders,  and  is  ready  10 
forgive  the  penitent  ?  And  should  a  man  of  reakou 
wilfully  make  work  for  his  own  repentance ;  auu 
do  that  which  he  knoweth  he  shall  wish  with  griel 
that  he  had  never  done?  If  some  have  been  savtd 
that  fell  into  the  sea,  or  that  fell  from  the  top  of 
steeples,  or  that  drunk  poison,  or  that  were  danger- 
ctusly  wounded,  will  you  therelore  cast  yourseli  into 
the  same  case,  in  hope  of  being  saved  ? 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4221.)  What  would  you  say  yourselves  to  the 
mui  that  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  setting  his 
house  on  fire,  and  then  would  pray  and  cry  impor- 
tunately to  God  that  He  would  keep  it  from  being 
burnt  ?  Or  of  the  man  that  will  not  be  dissuaded 
from  taking  poison,  and  then  when  it  gripeth  him, 


will  cry  to  God  to  save  his  life?  Or  of.  the  man 
that  will  go  to  sea  in  a  leaky,  broken  vessel,  yea, 
himself  will  make  those  breaches  in  it  that  shall 
let  the  water  in,  and  when  it  is  sinking  will  cry  to 
God  to  save  him  from  being  drowned  ?  And  will 
you  do  this  about  so  great  a  matter  as  the  ever* 
lasting  state  of  your  immortal  souls  ?  Will  you  be 
worldlings,  and  sensualists,  and  ungodly,  and  then 
cry,  *'Lurd  ^esus,  receive  my  spirit,**  at  the  last? 
What  1  receive  an  unholy  spirit  ?  Will  you  not 
knock  till  the  door  is  shut  ?  When  He  telleth  you, 
that  '*  it  is  not  every  one  that  will  cry  Lord,  Lord, 
that  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  "  ho 
that  doeth  the  will  of  His  Father  which  is  ia 
heaven"?  — Baxter,  161 5-1691. 

<4222.)  It  is  foolbh  to  lay  cot  money  in  the  pur« 
chase  of  repentance. 

^BenjamiH  FrankHn,  1706- 179a 

(4223.)  The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  In 
youth  by  pleasure,  but  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  ago 
by  pain.  — Caiion,  1832, 

(4224.)  Would  you  indulge  yourselves  in  a  courso 
of  sin  because  you  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to 
repent  of  it  ?  Can  anything  exceed  this  extrava- 
gance of  folly?  Would  any  man  in  his  senses 
continue  in  a  business,  because  he  hoped  that  at 
last  it  would  fill  him  with  painiul  regret  and  self- 
abhorrence  ;  because  he  hoped — before  his  death  to 
condemn  himself  for  engaging  in  it,  as  having  acted 
a  part — ^the  most  foolish,  base,  and  injurious  ? 

—/ay,  1769-1853- 

IV.  IT  IS  NEITHER  EXPIATORY  NOR  MERf' 
TORIOUS. 

(4225. )  If  a  man  build  a  house  which  doth  cost 
him  much  labour  and  great  charges,  and,  not  hav- 
ing laid  a  sure  foundation,  when  a  tempest  cometh 
his  house  doth  fall,  then  will  he  be  very  sorry,  and 
repent  that  he  hath  so  unadvisedly  bestowed  his 
money  and  labour ;  notwithstanding,  his  great  sor- 
row and  repentance  cannot  set  up  his  house  again  : 
even  so,  though  thou  repent  never  so  much,  yet 
that  cannot  get  remission  for  thy  sins  that  are  past, 
but  thou  must  be  pardoned  only  by  the  faith  of 
Chrbt's  blood.  — Cawdray,  1609^ 

(4226.)  It  is  strange  that  any  should  imagine 
repentance  to  be  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Our  blessed  Lord  has  told  us  that  obedience  itself 
can  lay  no  claim  to  merit;  and  that  *'when  we 
have  done  all  that  is  commanded  us,  we  should 
confess  ourselves  unprofitable  servants."  Who  does 
not  see  that  an  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  is  a  veiy 
different  thing  from  a  disciiarge  of  that  debt ;  and 
that,,  if  a  condemned  criminal  be  ever  so  sorry  fur 
his  offences,  and  acknowledge  ever  so  sincerely  hb 
desert  of  punishment,  his  sorrow  cannot  cancel  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  the  laws  of  his  country; 
much  less  can  it  give  him  a  claim  to  great  rewards  ? 
It  is  not  then  on  a  ground  of  merit,  that  God  pardons 
a  repenting  sinner.  Nevertheless  there  b  a  connec- 
tion between  repentance  and  pardon :  there  b  a 
meetness  and  suitableness  in  the  exercise  of  mercy 
towards  the  penitent  — Simeon,  1 758-1836. 

(4227.)  When  murder  has  been  committed,  no 
change  in  the  murderer  can  recall  the  murdered 
man  to  life ;  when  sentiments  ot  infideuty  havebeea 
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scattered  abroad,  no  act  of  the  penitent  sceptic  can 

Kther  them  up  again  ;  when  nionds  and  faith  have 
en  corrupted,  no  tears,  no  efforts  of  him  who  has 
done  it,  can  rescue  and  restore  the  victims ;  when 
innocence  hne  been  ruined,  the  conversion  of  the 
betrayer  and  the  seducer  docs  not  recall  the  seduced 
and  the  wronged  from  the  low  haunts  of  vice  or 
from  the  grave.  But  the  penitent  and  regenerated 
man  may,  in  some  degree,  repair  the  evil  which  he 
has  done  to  society.  '—Barnes^  1 798-1 870. 

(4228.)  Repentance  qualifies  a  man  for  pardon, 
but  it  does  not— cannot — entitle  him  to  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  elementary  and  obvious  truths  of 
morality,  that  the  performance  of  one  duty  cannot 
be  any  compensation  for  neglect  to  perform  another 
duty.  But  when  a  sinner  is  penitent  for  his  sins, 
he  is  merely  doing  what,  as  a  sinner^  he  ought  to 
do ;  and  his  feelings  of  contrition  do  no  more  to 
absolve  him  from  his  guilt,  than  the  gratitude  a 
man  feels  to  a  doctor  who  has  cured  him  from  a 
dangerous  illness  does  to  disciiarge  the  doctor's  bill. 
As  in  this  case,  there  ought  to  be  both  gratitude 
and  payment,  so  in  the  case  of  the  sinner  there 
must  be  both  penitence  and  atonement.  The  sin- 
ner's sorrow  for  his  sin,  while  in  itself  a  proper 
thing,  is  no  more  an  atonement  for  his  sin  than  is 
the  remorse  that  fills  the  breasts  of  most  murderers 
any  atonement  for  the  murders  they  have  committed. 
Judas  was  sorry — profoundly  and  intensely  soriy — 
tor  having  betrayed  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  did 
that  do  away  with  the  guilt  of  that  betrayal  ?  Was 
peter  not  to  be  blamed  fi>r  his  denial  of  his  Master, 
because  afterwards  *'  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly"? 
Did  the  tears  he  shed  give  him  any  right  to  say  in 
after  years,  "  Yes,  1  denied  my  Lord,  but  I  was 
sorrv  for  it,  and  so  made  it  straight"?  Do  you 
think  that,  just  as  with  soap  and  water  you  can 
wash  the  dirt  off  your  hands,  you  can  with  a  few 
tears,  or  with  many  tears,  wash  the  euilt  of  sin 
from  off  your  soul  ?    No  delusion  could  be  more 

groundless.     Oh  no  t    You  have  the  real  fact  and 
>e  true  philosophy  of  the  matter  in  the  well-known 
verse: — 

**  Not  the  labours  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  Thy  law's  demands. 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know^ 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow ^ 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone  : 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  aloBe."* 

▼.   HOIV  IT  IS  PRODUCED. 

(4229.)  A  stroke,  from  guilt,  from  wrath,  broke 
Jodas*  heart  into  despair;  a  look  from  love,  from 
Christ,  broke  Peter's  into  tears.  That  sap  and 
moisture  which  in  frost  and  snow  lieth  hid  and 
baried  in  the  earth,  showeth  itself  pleasantly  in  the 
Ihiits  of  the  trees  when  it  is  called  forth  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  Even  Saul  himself  will  lift  up 
his  voice  and  weep  when  he  seeth  a  clear  testi- 
mony of  the  love  and  undeserved  kindness  of  David. 
Hast  thou  never  beheld  a  condemned  prisoner 
dissolved  in  tean  upon  the  unexpected  and  un- 
merited receipt  of  a  pardon,  who  all  the  time 
before  was  as  hard  as  a  flint?  The  hammer  of 
the  kw  may  break  the  ic^  heart  of  man  with 
terrors  and  horror,  and  yet  it  may  remain  ice  still, 
mnchanged,  but  when  the  fire  of  love  kindly  thaweth 
Its  ice,  it  is  changed  and  dissolved  into  water — it 
is  BO  longer  ice,  but  of  another  nature.  Where 
the  son  is  most  preaommant,  there  are  the  sweetest 


Sices,  and  richest  muies,  and  the  costliest  jewels, 
o  thou  therefore  meditate  mudi  on  the  love  of 
God  and  Christ.  ^^wismock^  1673. 

(4250.)  From  this  incident  (Lnke  vii.  37-50)  we 
see  what  it  is  which  produces  true  repentance.  li 
you  were  going  out  into  the  open  air  on  a  frosty 
day,  and  were  yon  taking  a  lump  of  ice,  vou  might 
pound  it  with  a  pestle,  but  it  would  still  continue 
ice.  You  might  break  it  into  ten  thousand  atoms, 
but  so  long  as  you  continue  in  that  wintry  atmo« 
sphere,  every  fragment,  however  small,  will  still  be 
frozen.  But  come  within.  Bring  in  the  ice  beside 
your  own  bright  and  blazing  fire,  and  soon  in  that 
genial  glow  "  the  waters  flow."  A  man  may  try  to 
make  himself  contrite ;  he  may  search  out  his  sins 
and  set  them  before  him,  and  dwell  on  all  their 
enormity,  and  still  feel  no  true  repentance.  Though 
pounded  with  penances  in  the  mortar  of  fasts  and 
macerations,  his  heart  continues  hard  and  icy  still. 
And  as  long  as  you  keep  in  that  legal  atmosphere 
it  cannot  thaw.  There  may  be  elaborate  confession, 
a  got-up  sort  of  penitence,  a  voluntary  humility, 
but  there  is  no  godly  sorrow.  But  come  to  Jesus 
with  His  words  of  grace  and  truth.  From  the  coJd 
winter  night  of  the  ascetic  come  into  the  summer  of 
the  Great  Evangelist.  Let  that  flinty  frozen  spirit 
bask  a  little  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. Listen  for  a  little  to  those  words  which 
melted  this  sinner  into  a  penitent — which  broke  her 
alabaster  hox  and  brimmed  over  in  tears  ecstatic 
sorrow  and  self-condemning  devotion  :  for,  finding 
that  you  too  have  much  forgiven,  you  also  will  love 
much.  — iiamUtou^  1814-1867. 

(4231.)  There  may  be  the  most  bitter  and  tor- 
menting sense  of  guilt  without  any  real  godly 
repentance  for  iL  The  heart  of  stone  may  be 
crushed  and  remain  stone  in  its  every  fragment; 
it  can  only  be  melted  when  the  love  of  God  is 
suffered  to  shine  on  it  — Ker. 

VL   MUST  NOT  BB  DELAYED. 

L  Beeause  delay  Is  fo6Uali. 

(4232.)  If  yon  be  still  resolved  to  delay  this 
business,  consider  well  with  yourselves  how  long 
you  intend  to  delay  it.  I  hope  not  to  the  last,  nor 
till  sickness  come  and  death  make  his  approaches 
to  you.  This  is  next  to  madness  to  venture  all 
upon  such  an  after-game.  It  is  just  as  if  a  man 
should  be  content  to  be  shipwrecked  in  hope  that 
he  shall  afterwards  escape  l^  a  plank  and  get  safe 
to  shore.  — Tillotson^  1630-1694. 

(4233.)  All  delay  in  this  case  is  dangerous  and 
as  senseless  as  the  expectation  of  the  idiot  described 
by  the  poet,  who,  being  come  to  the  river  side,  and 
intending  to  pass  over,  stays  until  all  the  water  in 
the  river  be  gone  by  and  hath  left  the  channel  a 
dry  passage  for  him : 

"Atille 
Labitnr  et  labetnr  in  omne  volubilis '— — ^  * 


Bttt  the  river  runs  and  runs  and  will  ran,  and  if 
he  should  stay  a  thousand  years  will  never  be  the 
nearer  being  diy.  So  that  if  the  man  should  so 
over,  and  there  be  a  necessity  for  it,  as  there  is  for 
repentance,  the  only  wise  resolution  to  be  taken  in 
this  case  is  to  wade  or  swim  over  as  well  as  he 
can,  because  the  matter  will  never  be  amended  bf 
tanying.  ^TiUotson^  1630-1694. 
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(4334.)  Art  thoa  convinced  that  thy  eternal  hap- 
piness depends  upon  following  the  advice  which 
nath  now  been  given  thee?  Why  then  do  but 
behave  thyself  in  this  case  as  all  prudent  men  are 
wont  to  do  in  matters  of  far  less  concernment.  If 
a  roan  be  travelling  to  such  a  place,  so  soon  as  he 
finds  himself  out  of  the  way,  he  presently  stops  and 
makes  towards  the  right  way,  and  hath  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  wrong  any  fsurther.  If  a  man  be  sick, 
he  will  he  well  presently  if  he  can,  and  not  put  it 
oflf  for  the  iiiture.  Most  men  will  gladly  take  the 
first  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  being  rich  or 
great ;  every  man  almost  catches  at  the  very  first 
ofTers  of  a  great  place  or  a  good  purchase,  and 
secures  them  presently,  if  he  can,  lest  the  oppor- 
tunity be  gone  and  another  snatch  these  things  nrom 
him.  Do  thou  thus  so  much  more  in  matters  so 
much  greater.  Return  from  the  error  of  thy  way, 
be  wise,  save  thyself  as  soon  as  possibly  thou  canst 
When  happiness  presents  itself  to  thee,  do  not  turn 
it  off  and  bid  it  come  again  to-morrow.  Perhaps 
thou  mayest  never  he  so  (airly  offered  again;  perhaps 
the  day  of  salvation  may  not  come  again  to-morrow ; 
nay,  perhaps,  to  thee,  to-morrow  may  never  come. 
But  if  we  were  sure  that  happiness  would  come 
again,  yet  why  should  we  put  it  off?  Does  any 
man  know  how  to  be  safe  and  happy  to-day,  and 
can  he  find  in  his  heart  to  tarry  until  to-morrow. 

— TiUotson^  1630-1694. 

(4235.)  There  b  no  greater  argument  of  a  man's 
weakness  than  irresolution  in  matters  of  mighty 
consequence,  when  both  the  importance  of  the  thing 
and  exigency  of  present  circumstances  require  a 
Sfieedy  resolution.  We  should  account  it  a  strange 
foll^  for  a  man  to  be  unresolved  in  the  clearest  and 
plamest  matters  that  concern  his  temporal  welfare 
and  safety.  If  a  man  could  not  determine  himself 
whether  he  should  eat  or  starve  ;  if  he  were  dan- 
gerously sick  and  could  not  determine  whether  he 
should  take  physic  or  die  ;  or  if  one  that  were  in 
prison  could  not  resolve  himself  whether  he  should 
accept  of  liberty  and  be  content  to  be  released  ; 
or  it  a  fair  estate  were  offered  to  him,  he  should 
desire  seven  years'  time  to  consider  whether  be 
should  take  it  or  not : — this  would  be  so  absurd 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life  that  a  man  would  be 
thought  infatuated.  If  a  man  were  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  law  and  liable  to  be  executed 
upon  the  least  intimation  of  the  prince's  pleasure, 
and  a  pardon  were  graciously  offered  to  him,  with 
this  intimation  that  this  would  probably  be  the  last 
offer  of  mercy  that  ever  would  be  made  to  him : 
one  would  think  that  in  this  case  a  man  should  soon 
be  determined  what  to  do,  or  rather  that  he  should 
not  need  to  deliberate  at  all  about  it :  because  there 
is  no  danger  of  rashness  in  making  haste  to  save  his 
life. 

And  yet  the  case  of  a  sinner  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  and  much  more  depends  upon  it,  infin- 
itely more  than  any  temporal  concernment  whatso- 
ever can  amount  to,  even  our  happiness  or  misery 
to  all  eternity.  And  can  there  be  any  difficulty  for 
a  man  to  be  resolved  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a 
case  ?  No  case  surely  in  the  world  can  be  plainer 
than  this — whether  a  man  should  leave  his  sins  and 
return  to  God  and  his  duty  or  not ;  that  is,  whether 
a  man  should  choose  to  be  happy  or  miserable, 
unspeakably  and  everlastingly  happy,  or  extremely 
and  eternally  miserable. 

'^TUhUm^  1630-1694. 


(4336.)  Thb  is  a  confidence  of  all  the  mort 
ungrounded  and  irrational.  For  upon  what  ground 
can  a  man  promise  himself  a  fiitare  repentance,  who 
cannot  promise  himself  a  fiiturity  ? 

"-Strnth^  1633-1716. 

9l  Baeaiua  delay  If  dasgvrona. 

(4237* )  Whoever  delays  his  repentance  doei 
in  effect  pawn  his  soul  with  the  devil,  and  leaves 
it  in  his  nands,  and  says,  '*  Here,  Satan,  keep  my 
soul :  if  I  fetch  it  not  again  by  such  a  day,  *1a 
thine  for  ever."  — Alanton^  1620-1667. 

(4238.)  If  yon  did  know  but  the  danger  and 
horiible  misery  of  the  life  that  yon  now  live,  yrn 
would  make  as  much  haste  out  of  it,  as  a  man 
would  do  out  of  a  house  that  was  on  fire  over  his 
head  ;  or  as  a  man  that  was  at  sea  in  a  leaking 
vessel,  that  if  he  did  not  bestir  himself  as  for  his  life 
to  get  it  to  the  shore,  would  sink  and  drown  him. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4239.)  Our  common  idea  is  that  we  are  walking 
towardi  the  precipice  of  death ;  and  that  we  cai 
calculate  to-day  we  are  so  many  miles  distant, 
to-morrow  so  many  fewer,  the  next  day  so  many 
fewer,  till  we  reach  the  very  edge.  But » this  is 
not  the  fact.  We  do  not  walk  towards  the 
precipice,  we  are  walking  along  the  slippery  edge 
of  the  f )recipice,  and  know  not  what  step  may 
place  us  where  all  recovery  is  beyond  our  reach, 
because  all  'S  ^\t'\  ;  and  all  repentance  impo«isibie, 
because  no  place  is  found  for  it,  though  sought  with 
tears.  — Cumming. 

(4240.)  Better  stop  now.  Some  years  ago,  near 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  some  young  men  were 
skating  on  a  pond  around  an  "air-hole,"  and  the 
ice  began  to  break  in.  Some  of  them  stopped  ; 
but  a  young  man  said,  "  /  am  not  ajratdl  Give  us 
one  round  more!**  He  swung  nearly  round,  when 
the  ice  broke,  and  not  until  next  day  was  his  life« 
less  body  found.  So  men  go  on  in  sin.  They  are 
warned.  They  expect  soon  to  stop.  But  they  cry, 
**  Give  us  one  round  more  /  "  They  start,  but  with  , 
wild  crash  break  through  into  bottomless  perdition. 
Do  not  risk  it  any  longer.  Stop  now.  God  save 
us  from  the  foolhardiness  of  the  one  round  more  I 

— Talmage, 

S.  BeoauM  delay  miHtiplleB  difllealtlea. 

(4241.)  If  a  man  take,  in  the  spring,  three  or 
four  plants,  and  set  them  altogether  at  one  time,  if 
he  come  within  a  while  after  he  may  easily  pull  up 
one  of  them  ;  if  he  stay  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  be 
may  pull  up  another,  but  it  will  be  somewhat 
harder ;  if  he  stay  a  year  or  two,  till  it  have  taken 
deep  root,  then  he  may  pull  and  pull  his  heart  out, 
his  labour  is  all  in  vain,  he  shall  never  be  able  to 
move  it.  And  thus  it  is  that  one  sin,  one  offence, 
if  we  labour  to  pull  it  up  in  time,  it  may  be  for- 
given, it  may  be  taken  away ;  and  if  we  let  that  one 
go  on  to  two  or  three,  yet,  with  unfeigned  repent* 
ance,  with  bleeding  tears,  with  incessant  outcries 
to  a  gracious  God,  they  may  be  raxed  out  and 
wiped  away,  but  with  greater  difficulty ;  but  if  a 
man  give  up  himself  unto  sin,  accustom  himself  to  do 
evil,  so  that  it  take  deep  root  in  the  heart  and  be 
settled  in  the  soul,  he  shall  never  be  able  to  pull  it 
up,  nor  arise  from  the  death  of  sin,  which  hath  M 
last  seized  on  him.  ^-iimsou^  1629. 
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(4242.)  That  which  makes  men  so  loth  to  be 
brought  to  reflect  upon  their  past  lives,  is  the  uneasi- 
ness and  trouble  tnej  think  thej  shall  find  in  such 
a  work.  So  a  great  trader  that  has  good  reason 
to  think  that  he  has  run  much  behindhand  in  the 
world,  of  all  things  hates  to  look  into  liis  books, 
cannot  endure  to  near  of  stating  bis  accounts  ;  and 
Tet  the  longer  he  defers  this,  his  accounts  will 
become  more  intricate,  he  will  still  run  more  in 
debt,  his  condition  will  every  dav  grow  worse  and 
wors^  till  at  last  it  is  past  all  recovery.  And 
thus  it  is  with  wicked  men.  They  would  fain  defer 
Iheir  repentance  as  long  as  they  can,  they  would 
not  yet  be  interrupted  with  such  grave  and  serious 
thoughts.  But  the  mischief  is,  the  longer  they 
defer  it,  the  more  they  have  still  to  repent  of ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  become  more  uimble  and 
unfit  for  such  a  work ;  they  are  still  more  back- 
ward and  averse,  as  having  been  longer  used 
and  accustomed  to  their  sins,  and  as  having  con- 
tracted greater  familiarity  with  and  kindness  for 
them  ;  and  by  such  delay  their  ill  habits  grow  more 
confirmed,  their  lusts  and  passions  become  stronger 
and  more  potent,  and  even  their  very  natural  powers 
and  faculties  are  by  degrees  weakened  and  dis- 
abled. — Calamy^  160&-1663. 

(4243.)  The  ways  of  virtue  and  righteousness  are 
not  like  two  roads  that  lie  nij^h  or  parallel  one  to 
the  other,  so  that  with  ease  and  in  a  little  time  a 
mon  may  step  out  of  the  one  into  the  other ;  bnt 
they  are  perfectly  opposite  and  directly  contrary 
to  each  other.  Suppose  that  a  man  for  a  great 
reward  be  obliged  in  one  day,  between  sunrising 
and  sunsetting,  to  travel  so  many  miles  northward, 
and  moreover  by  a  solemn  oath  (as  all  Christians 
are  to  the  practice  of  Christianity)  engajp[e<l  to  the 
performance  of  it ;  but  that  the  man,  freely  pre- 
suming he  has  time  enough  to  do  this  in,  does  not 
set  out  at  the  first  rising  of  the  sun,  but  loiters  and 
trifles  awav  all  his  time,  nay,  not  only  so,  but  that 
for  his  pleasure,  or  some  little  convenience,  he 
travels  quite  the  contrary  way,  and  goes  southward ; 
and  finding  that  road  very  smooth,  broad,  and  full 
of  company  and  diversion,  is  by  any  little  tempta- 
tions drilled  on  still  further  in  it,  wholly  forgettmg 
his  bargain,  till  on  a  sudden  the  sun  is  just  ready 
to  set,  night  comes  on  apace,  and  then  the  wretch 
begins  to  consider  how  much  he  is  out  of  his  way, 
and  finds  himself  weary  and  tired  and  unfit  for 
travel,  and  curses  his  own  folly,  and  promises  if  he 
were  to  begin  again,  he  would  go  directly  to  the 
place  commanded ;  but  by  the  time  he  has  thus 
resolved,  the  sun  is  set  Shall  this  mnn  now  obtain 
the  promised  reward  ?  Alas  I  before  he  can  chal- 
lenge that,  he  must  first  return  back  all  the  way  he 
has  gone,  even  to  the  point  from  whence  he  first 
set  out,  and  also  after  that  will  have  his  whole  day's 
journey  still  to  go,  and  all  that  task  which  he  first 
engaged  himself  to  perform.  So  a  wicked  man 
npon  his  death-bed  is  not  only  to  unravel  all  his 
former  works,  to  break  off  all  his  lewd  customs,  to 
mortify  all  his  foolish  paNsions  and  unruly  lusts,  to 
forsake  all  his  deadly  sins,  and  to  repent  of  his  past 
ill-spent  life  ;  but  he  is  then  to  live  a  new  life,  he 
is  then  to  accustom  himself  to  the  practice  of  good- 
ness, and  to  make  it  habitual  to  him  ;  bis  mmd  is 
then  to  be  furnished  with  all  Christian  virtues  and 
graces,  he  has  his  whole  race  still  to  run,  and  his 
salvation  still  to  work  out :  and  is  the  least  part  of 


this  possible  to  be  done  on  a  languishing  bed  of 
sickness?  '^Calamy,  1600-1673. 

(4244,)  By  delay  of  repentance,  sin  strengthens, 
and  the  heart  hardens.  The  longer  ice  freezeth, 
the  harder  it  Is  to  be  broken  t  the  longer  a  man 
freezeth  in  impenitency,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  have  his  heart  broken.  — IVaison^  1696. 

(424^.)  The  more  we  defer,  the  more  difficult 
and  pamful  onr  work  must  needs  prove  ;  every  day 
will  both  enlarge  our  task  and  diminish  our  ability 
to  perform  it'.  Sin  is  never  at  a  stay  ;  ir  we  do  not 
retreat  from  it,  we  shall  advance  in  it,  and  the 
further  on  we  go,  the  more  we  have  to  come  back ; 
every  step  we  take  forward  (even  before  we  can 
return  hither,  into  the  state  wherein  we  are  at  pre* 
sent)  must  be  repeated  ;  all  the  web  we  spin  must 
be  unravelled. 

Vice,  as  it  groweth  in  age,  so  it  improveth  in 
stature  and  strength ;  from  a  puny  child  it  soon 
waxeth  a  lusty  stripling,  then  nseth  to  be  a  sturdy 
man,  and  after  awhile  becometh  a  massy  giant^ 
whom  we  shall  scarce  dare  to  encounter,  whom  we 
shall  be  very  hardly  able  to  vanquish  ;  especially 
seeing  that  as  it  groweth  taller  and  stouter,  so  w« 
shall  dwindle  and  prove  more  impotent,  for  it 
feedeth  upon  our  vitals,  and  thriveth  by  our  decay ; 
it  waxeth  mighty  by  stripping  us  of  our  best  foices, 
by  enfeebling  our  reason,  by  perverting  our  will, 
by  corrupting  our  temper,  by  debasing  our  courage, 
by  seducing  all  onr  appetites  p.nd  passions  to  a 
treacherous  compliance  with  itself :  every  day  our 
mind  groweth  more  blind,  our  will  more  rusty,  oui 
spirit  more  faint,  our  passions  more  headstrong 
and  untamable ;  the  power  and  empire  of  sin  do 
strangely  by  degrees  encroach,  and  continually  get 
ground  upon  us,  till  it  hath  quite  subdued  and 
enthralled  us.  First  we  learn  to  bear  it ;  then  we 
come  to  like  it ;  by  and  by  we  contract  a  friendsliip 
with  it ;  then  we  dote  upon  it ;  at  last  we  become 
enslaved  to  it  in  a  bondage,  which  we  shall  hardly 
be  able,  or  willing,  to  shake  off;  when  not  only 
our  necks  are  fitted  to  the  yoke,  our  hands  are 
manacled,  and  our  feet  shr.ckled  thereby,  bat  our 
heads  and  hearts  do  conspire  in  a  base  submission 
thereto,  when  vice  hath  made  such  impression  on 
us,  when  this  pernicious  weed  hath  taken  so  deep 
root  in  our  mind,  will,  and  afliection,  it  will  demand 
an  extremely  toilsome  labour  to  extirpate  it. 

— Barrow,  1630-1677. 

(4246.)  The  longer  the  heart  and  sin  converse 
together,  the  more  familiar  they  will  grow;  and 
then  the  stronger  the  familiarity,  the  harder  the 
separation.  Does  any  one  think  he  has  his  heart 
so  in  his  hand,  as  to  say,  **  Thus  far  will  I  sin,  and 
there  will  I  leave  ofi""  ?  Such  an  one  shows  indeed 
that  he  neither  understands  the  nature  of  sin  nor  of 
his  heart. 

How  that  which  now  creeps  and  begs  for  en- 
trance, having  once  got  admission,  will  command 
and  domineer;  and  Tike  that  emperor,  though  it 
gets  into  power  like  a  fox,  yet  it  will  manage  it, 
and  reign  like  a  lion.  Neither  does  he  know  those 
many  windings  and  turnings,  the  %\y  excuses  and 
glossing  apologies  that  the  heart  will  suggest  to 
rescue  its  sin  from  the  summons  of  repentance^ 
being  once  endeared  and  bound  fast  to  it  by  in« 
veterate  continuance. 

The  conunisslon  of  sin  is  like  the  efiusion  of 
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water,  easily  contained  in  ita  boqnd%  twit  VDOon- 
troUable  in  its  oonrse.  We  indeed  may  give  it 
vent,  but  God  alone  knows  where  it  will  stop.  Is 
not  that  man,  therefore,  stapidly  ignorant  who 
chooses  to  encounter  his  sin  by  a  future  repentance  ? 
Reason  wonld  argue  and  discourse  thus :  If  1  find 
that  1  have  scarce  power  enough  to  resist  my  sin  at 
present,  shall  I  not  have  much  less  when  lime  shall 
^ive  it  growth  and  strength,  and,  as  it  were,  knit  its 
joints  and  render  it  unconquerable  7 

It  is  here  as  with  a  man  in  a  combat ;  every  blow 
Us  adversary  gives  him  disables  him  for  the  very 
next  resistance.  A  man  at  first  finds  the  beginnings 
and  little  inconveniencies  of  a  disease,  but  physic 
b  unpleasant;  and  withal  he  finds  himself  in  a 
good  competence  of  strength  at  present,  and  there- 
fore he  resolves  to  wear  it  out :  but  in  the  meantime 
his  distemper  eats  on  its  way  and  grows  upon  him, 
till  at  length  he  has  not  so  much  as  strength  to 
bear  physic,  bnt  his  disease  qidckly  tuns  him  down, 
and  becomes  incurable. 

A  man  at  first  is  strong*  aad  his  sin  is  weak,  and 
be  may  easily  break  the  neck  of  it  by  a  mature 
repentance ;  but  his  own  deluding  heart  tells  him 
that  he  had  better  repent  hereafter  ;  that  is,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  he  himself  is  deplorably  weak^  and 
his  sin  invincibly  strong. 

Commission  of  sin  may  indeed  wound,  but  it  is 
continuance  of  sin  that  kills.  A  man  by  falling  to 
the  ground  may  perhaps  get  a  bruise  or  a  knuck  ; 
but  by  lying  upon  the  ground  after  he  is  fiallen,  be 
may  chance  to  catch  his  death. 

— ^SratfA,  1635-1716. 

4.  BaeavM  dslAj  !■  ttaaif  a  fxteroiis  atn,  and  a 
■Ifn  thai  really  we  Intend  nerer  to  repent. 

(4247.)  To  neglect  God  all  our  lives,  and  know 
that  we  neglect  Him;  to  offend  God  voluntarily, 
and  know  that  we  ofiend  Him ;  casiing  our  hopes 
on  the  peace  which  we  trust  to  make  at  parting,  is 
BO  other  than  a  rebellions  presumption,  and  even 
a  contemptuous  laughing  to  scorn  and  deriding  of 
God,  His  laws  and  precepts. 

-Sir  iValUr  RaUigk,  1552-1618. 

(4248.)  He  that  resolves  to  be  virtuous,  but  not 
till  some  time  hereafter,  resolves  against  being 
virtuous  in  the  meantime ;  and  as  virtue  at  such 
a  distance  is  easily  resolved  on,  so  it  is  as  easy  a 
matter  always  to  keep  it  at  that  distance.  '*  The 
next  week,*'  says  the  sinner,  "1  will  begin  to  be 
sober  and  temperate,  serious  and  devout ;"  but  the 
true  sense  of  what  he  says  is  this,  "  I  am  fully  bent 
to  spend  this  present  week  in  riot  and  excess,  in 
sensuality  and  profaneness,  or  whatever  vice  it  is 
that  I  indulge  myself  in  ;'*  and  if  we  do  it  thus 
often,  if  it  be  our  common  course  to  put  off  our 
repentance  thus  from  time  to  time,  this  is  a  most 
shrewd  sign  that  indeed  we  never  intend  to  repent 
at  alL  1  nis  is  not  only  a  pitiful  device  and  excuse 
to  shift  off  the  duty  wholly ;  and  so  we  should 
interpret  it  in  any  man  who  should  deal  with  us 
after  the  same  manner  in  our  worldly  affairs* 

It  is  with  wicked  men  in  this  case,  as  it  is  with  a 
bankrupt :  when  hb  creditors  are  loud  and  clamo- 
rous, speak  big  and  threaten  high»  he  gives  them 
many  good  words  and  fair  promises,  appuinit  them 
to  come  another  day,  entreats  their  patience  but  a 
little  longer,  and  then  he  will  satisfy  them  all,  when 
yet  the  man  really  intends  not  to  pay  one  farthing, 
Bor  ever  thinks  of  compassing  the  money  against 


the  time.  Thus  do  men  endeaTour  to  pacify  aad 
quiet  their  consciences,  by  telling  them  they  will 
])ear  them  another  time  ;  but  this  is  only  to  delude 
and  cheat  their  consciences  with  eood  words  and 
specious  pretences,  making  them  believe  they  will 
certainly  du  what  yet  they  cannot  endure  to  think 
of,  and  what  tliey  would  fain  wholly  excuse  them* 
selves  from.  — Calamy^  1600-1663. 

gw  Beoatue  lepentaiiM  la  a  dtvlne  gift 

(4249.)  Saving  repentance  is  the  gift  of  God  ; 
and  is  it  likely  that  tnose  who  have  been  insensible 
to  the  loud  and  earnest  calls  of  the  Word,  that  have 
been  inflexible  to  the  gracious  methods  of  Provi 
dence  leading  them  to  repentance,  siiould  at  last 
obtain  converting  grace  ?  The  gales  of  the  Spirit 
are  veiy  transient,  and  blow  where  He  pleases,  and 
can  it  be  expected  that  those  who  have  wilfully  and 
often  resisted  His  pure  motions,  should  by  an 
exuberant  favour  receive  afterwards  more  powerful 
grace  to  overrule  their  stubborn  wills  and  make 
them  obedient?  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  '*To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,"  but  from  him  that  neglects 
the  improving  spiritual  treasures,  "  that  which  he 
hath  shall  l^  taken  away.*'  'lliere  are  special 
seasons  of  grace— 4is  the  passing  of  Christ  m  the 
way  where  the  blind  man  sat — which  neglected,  are 
irrecoverably  losu  God  has  threatened  that  His 
'*  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive "  with  rebellious 
sinners,  and  then  their  state  is  remediless.  This 
may  be  the  case  of  many  even  in  this  life  who  are 
insensible  of  their  misery.  As  consumptive  persons 
decline  by  degrees,  lose  their  appetite,  colour,  and 
strength,  till  at  last  they  are  hopeless ;  so  the  with- 
drawmgs  of  the  Spirit  are  gradual.  His  motions  are 
not  so  Sequent  and  strong,  and  upon  the  continued 
provocations  of  sinners  finally  leaves  them  under 
that  most  fearful  doom  :  '*  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him 
be  filthy  still ;  he  that  b  unrighteous,  let  him  be 
unrighteous  still,"  and  thus  punishes  them  on  this 
side  hell,  as  He  does  the  damned,  by  giving 
them  over  to  sin.  Nothing,  therefore,  b  more 
dangerous  than  the  usual  excuses  for  the  delays  of 
repentance.  It  is  written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  that 
God  will  graciously  pardon  repenting  sinners  ;  but 
it  b  nowhere  promised  that  He  will  give  repentance 
tc  those  who  securely  break  Hi:i  laws  upon  a 
corrupt  confidence  they  will  repent  at  the  last. 

-^Bates^  1625-1699. 

(425a)  Repentance  b  entirely  in  God's  disposaL 
This  grace  is  in  the  soul  from  God,  as  light  b  in 
the  air  from  the  sun,  by  continual  emanation,  so 
that  God  may  shut  or  open  Hb  hands,  contract  or 
diffuse,  set  forth  or  suspend  the  Influence  of  it  as  He 
pleases.  And  if  God  gives  not  repenting  grace, 
there  will  be  a  hard  heart  and  a  dry  eye,  maugre 
all  the  poor  frustraneous  endeavours  of  nature. 
A  piece  of  brass  may  as  easily  melt,  or  a  flint 
bewater  itself,  as  the  heart  of  man  by  any  innate 
power  of  its  own  resolve  itself  into  a  penitential 
humilbtion.  If  God  does  not,  by  an  immediate 
blow  of  Hb  omnipotence,  strike  the  rock,  these 
waters  will  never  ^;ush  out  Hie  Spirit  blows 
where  it  listeth,  and  if  that  blows  not,  these  showers 
can  never  falL 

And  now,  if  the  matter  stands  so,  how  does  the 
impenitent  sinner  know  but  that  God,  provoked  by 
hb  present  impenitence^  may  ureversibly  propose 
within  Himself  to  seal  up  these  fountains,  and  shut 
him  up  under  hardness  of  heart  and  reprobation  ol 
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?  And  then  fiu«well  all  thoughts  of  repentance 
Ibf  cTer.  — Souths  1653-17 16. 

t.  Bacavae  rapantaaoa  la  a  taak  too  dUBimtl  to 
1M  aooompllahad  In  tha  lurar  of  death. 

(4251.)  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  matter  by  (he 
conduct  of  many,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  by  no 
means  a  difficult  thing  to  be  a  Chrbtian.  lliey 
seem  to  think  it  almost  as  easy  to  wash  one's  heart 
as  their  hands;  to  change  their  habits  as  their 
dress;  to  admit  the  light  of  divine  truth  into  their 
souls  as  the  momine  into  our  chamber  by  opening 
the  shutters ; — in  short,  that  it  is  not  more  difficult 
to  turn  the  heart  from  eril  to  good,  from  the  world 
to  God»  and  from  sin  to  Christ,  than  to  turn  a  ship 
right  round  by  help  of  her  helm. 

How  else  can  we  account  for  many,  otherwise 
sensible  people,  putting  off  their  salvation  to  a  time 
confessedly  unsuitable  for  any  arduous  task  what- 
ever— till,  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  and  physical 
prostration,  they  lie  languishing  on  a  heA  of  sick- 
ness, or  tossine  on  a  bed  of  death  ?  It  ought  to  be 
an  easy  work  uat  ia  deferred  till  then. 


(4352.)  Is  it  becanse  death  b  a  suitable  and  con- 
venient period  for  seeking  the  pardon  of  sin  and 
salvation  of  the  soul  that  we  propose  to  delay  this 
matter  till  then?  Suitable,  convenient  I  Does 
death  send  us  warning  of  his  approach  ;  giving  due 
and  timely  notice  that  after  so  manv  weeks  or  days 
we  may  look  for  a  visit  from  the  King  of  Terrors  ? 
Like  other  kings,  is  he  always  preceded  by  messen- 

{per«  to  prepare  the  way,  and  make  all  things  ready 
or  his  reception  ?  No.  The  robber  comes  under 
the  cloud  ot  night ;  steals  quietly  into  vour  house ; 
treads  the  fli>or  with  muffled  feet }  and  before  you 
wake  to  seize  his  hand,  has  you  by  the  throat,  and 
plants  a  dagger  in  your  heart-  So  death  may  come. 
'*!  come,  says  our  Lord,  "as  a  thief  in  the 
night.'*  *' Behold,  1  come  quickly."  Coming  so, 
the  procrastinating  die  without  hope.  And  though 
death  should  make  no  such  stealthy  attack,  nor 
leap  on  us  with  the  suddenneu  of  a  tiger's  spring, 
whuevcr  looked  on  a  dying  scene  to  make  resolu- 
tions such  as  these—  I  will  delay  seeking  the  Lord 
till  my  body  is  racked  with  these  pains,  my  mind 
iccling  iu  this  wild  delirium  ;  not  till  1  cannot  lift 
my  head  from  its  pillow,  not  till  1  cannot  read  a 
line  of  the  Bible,  not  till  I  can  neither  pray  nor 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  others,  will  1  seek  the  Lord  I 
1  venture  to  say  that  wherever  man  made  such  a 
resolution,  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  ever  made  it 
by  a  dying  bed.  No.  Death  has  enough  to  do 
with  itself.  It  is  a  time  not  to  seek,  but  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  religion  ;  and  if  there  is  one  impres- 
sion which  life*s  closing  scene  makes  most  strongly 
and  deeply  on  the  spectator,  it  is  this,  Now  is  Uie 
accepted  lime,  now  is  tne  day  of  salvation. 

7.  Beoawrt  * daatli^ttad rapentano—  *  araatwaja 
to  be  auspectad. 

(4253.)  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  repent- 
ance of  a  dying  sinner  is  usually  but  like  the  sorrow 
of  a  malelactor,  when  he  is  ready  to  be  turned  off; 
he  is  not  troubled  tliat  he  has  offended  the  law, 
but  he  is  uoubled  that  he  mukt  die. 

— TiUois9t^  1630-1694. 

(4^54*)  I^  **  "^  deceive  oanelves ;  bcavea  la 


not  an  hospital  made  to  receive  all  sick  and  aged 
persons  that  can  but  put  up  a  faint  request  to  be 
admitted  there ;  no,  no,  they  are  never  like  to  "  see 
the  kingdom  of  God  "  who^  instead  of  "seeking  it 
in  the  nrst  place,**  make  it  their  *'  last  refuee  and 
retreat ;  **  and  when  they  find  the  sentence  otdeath 
upon  them,  only  to  avoid  present  execution,  do 
bethink  themselves  of  getting  to  heaven,  and  since 
there  is  no  other  remedy,  are  contented  to  petition 
the  great  King  and  Judge  of  the  world  that  they 
may  be  transported  thither. 

-^TWotsoih  1630-1694. 

(4255.)  Whatever  stress  some  may  lay  npon  it,  a 
death-bed  repentance  is  but  a  weak  and  alendar 
plank  to  trust  our  all  upon. 

1713-1768. 


&  Baeanaa  a  deatli^bad  rapantaaoa  maj  ba 
InaffloaoioniL 

(4256.)  I  do  not  know  a  more  awfnl  part  of 
Scripture  than  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  We 
are  always  fearful  of  dwelling  too  strongly  on  the 
minuter  parts  of  a  panble  ;  but  there  is  something 
so  singular  in  the  fact,  thi^  the  foolish  virgins  went 
to  seek  oil  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  bridegroom'a 
approach,  but  were  nevertheless  excluded,  that  we 
dare  not  pass  it  by  as  conveying  no  lesson.  If  the 
parable  admit  of  being  applied,  as  we  suppose  it 
must  in  a  modified  sense,  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  death,  does  it  not  seem  to  say  that  a  repentance, 
to  which  we  are  driven  by  the  approach  ol  dis- 
solution, will  not  be  accepted?  The  foolish  viigina 
sought  not  for  oil  till  alarmed  by  tidings  that  the 
bridegroom  was  at  hand ;  and  many  think  that  it 
will  be  enough  if  they  give  heed  to  religion  when 
they  shall  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  last 
day  is  not  distant.  But  the  foolish  virgins,  although, 
as  it  would  seem,  they  obtained  oil,  were  indig- 
nantly shut  out  from  the  banouet ;  what,  then,  is. 
to  become  of  sinners,  who,  in  the  day  of  sickness, 
compelled  by  the  urgency  of  their  case,  and 
frightened  by  the  nearness  of  their  end,  show  some- 
thing like  sorrow,  and  profess  something  like  faith  ?' 

1  own  that  nothing  makes  me  think  so  de- 
spondingly  of  those  who  wholly  neelect  God  till 
they  feel  themselves  dying,  ait  this  rejection  of  the- 
virgins,  who  would  not  l>egin  to  sev.'^  oil  till  they 
found  the  bridegroom  at  hand,  and  then  obtained 
it  in  vain.  It  is  as  though  God  said,  *'  If  you  will 
not  seek  Me  in  health,  if  you  will  not  think  of  Me- 
till  sickness  tells  you  that  you  mjist  soon  enter  Mr 
presence,  1  will  surely  reject  you ;  when  ye  knocK. 
at  the  door  and  say,  *  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us,'  I 
will  answer  from  within,  '  I  never  knew  vou ;. 
depart,  depart  from  Me.'"  We  dare  not  dwell 
upon  this :  we  have  a  hundred  other  reasons  for 
being  suspicious  of  what  is  called  death-bed  re- 
pentance ;  but  this  seeins  to  make  that  repentance 
—ay,  though  the  death  be  that  of  consumption, 
and  the  patient  linger  for  months  with  his  senses 
about  him,  and  his  time  apparently  given  to  the 
duties  of  re1igion^-of  no  avail  whatever  ;  for  if  the 
man  obstinately  neglected  God  till  alarmed  by  the 
hectic  spot  on  his  cheek,  that  hect)c  spot  was  to 
him  what  the  midnight  cry  was  to  the  virgins,  the 
signal  that  the  bridegroom  was  near;  and  what 
warrant  have  we  that  God  will  admit  him  to  the 
feast,  if  the  five  virgins  were  exdnded  with  eveiy 
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iftrk  of  abhorrence,  thong^h  tlmy  looght  for  oil« 
Md  bought  it«  and  broui;ht  it  ? 

—MttviUy  179S-T871. 

t.  Ibt  QAM  Of  tbi  p»]iltoBt  tliltf  Afford!  no 
tffviWBi  flv  dalajr. 

-'  (4^57*)  At  a  prince  sometimes  pardoneth  a  male- 
factor when  he  is  come  to  the  very  place  of  execa- 
•tion,  yet  were  it  not  for  every  malefactor  to  trust 
thereupon,  for  that  this  b  but  an  extraordinary 
act  of  the  prince's  favour,  and  neither  shown  nor 
promised  to  all  men :  even  so  no  man  ought  to 
natter  and  deceive  himself  in  deferring  his  conversion 
by  alleging  the  example  of  the  penitent  thief,  saved 
«ven  at  the  last  hoar  upon  the  crots,  and  carried  to 
Paradise  that  same  day  with  Christ,  for  this  act  was 
m  special  miracle,  reserved  for  the  manifestation  of 
Christ's  power  and  glory  at  that  hour  upon  the 
cross  ;  and,  besides,  this  act  was  upon  a  most  rare 
confevsion  made  by  the  thief  at  that  instant  when 
almost  all  the  world  forsook  Christ. 

— Cmodray^  1609. 

(4358,)  There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  r^ard 
the  grace  vouchsafed  to  this  penitent  as  exceptional, 
at  not  to  be  brought  within  the  ordinary  taws  of 
•God's  dealings  with  the  children  of  meiL  We  may 
sometimes  hear  it  said,  that  as  that  moment  when 
the  Son  of  God  hung  upon  the  cross  was  a  moment 
unlike  every  other  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  history 
of  the  worlds  so  there  were  graces  vouchsafed  then 
unlike  those  of  any  other  mumeiit,  larger,  freer, 
more  marvellous ;  such  as  were  proper  to  that  time 
and  no  other ;  the  gates  of  mercy  being,  so  to  speak, 
thrown  open  more  widely  than  at  other  times ;  and 
that  therefore  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  what 
then  found  place  as  to  what  will  find  place  when 
events  have  returned  to  their  more  ordinary  course. 
Tills  is  sometimes  urged,  and  chiefly  out  of  a  desire 
to  withdraw  the  temptation  to  a  deferred  and  late 
repentance,  which  the  acceptance  of  this  penitent 
at  the  cl3sing  momen  of  his  life  might  else  seem 
to  hold  out  to  others  I  confess  that  even  the 
desire  to  avert  such  an  abuse  cannot  persuade  me 
to  accept  this  explanation  of  the  grace  which  he 
obtained.  The  laws  of  God's  kingdom,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  grace  may  be  obtained,  are 
uncnangeable.  This  man  was  forgiven  exactly  on 
the  same  grounds  as  those  on  whicli  any  other  will 
find  pardon  and  acceptance,  because  he  repented 
and  believed,  and  obeyed.  Time  does  not  exist  for 
God ;  and  if  only  this  repentance,  faith,  and 
obedience  of  his  were  genuine,  whether  they  were 
spread  over  the  forty  or  fifty  years  to  which  his  life 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  might  have  been 
prolonged,  or  concentrated  into  the  few  hours  upon 
the  cross  which  he  actually  did  survive,  this  made 
and  could  make  no  difference  in  God  s  sight.  I 
have  said  "  if  only  these  were  genuine,"  which  in 
the  present  instance  we  know  that  certainly  they 
were  ;  for  this  is  the  fatal  danger  of  all  repentance 
postponed  to  the  last,  and  thus  withdrawn  from  all 
trial  and  proof,  that  the  man,  little  as  he  may 
guess  this,  may  be  deceiving  himself;  that  in  all 
likelihood  his  repentance  is  not  genuine,  is  not 
sincere ;  that  almost  certainly  it  is  not  so,  when  it 
has  been  deferred  on  so  mean  a  speculation  as  this, 
of  giving  to  God  the  least  and  obtaining  from  Him 
the  most,  grinding  the  com  of  life,  and,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  giving  the  flour  to  the  devil, 
•ad  only  the  bran  to  Cod,    It  is  by  the  pressing  of 


this,  the  almo^tt  univenal  self-delusion  of  death-bed 
repentances,  that  we  most  rescue  this  scripture  from 
dangerous  abuse,  from  proving  a  temptation  and  a 
snare,  not  by  excepting  the  dealing  of  God  with 
this  man  from  the  category  of  His  usual  dealings 
in  the  kingdom  of  His  grace  and  power. 

— Trmck, 

VIL    HOW  ITS  GENUINENESS   IS   TV  BE 
TESTED. 

1.  Vol  by  IntflDilty  of  laflluliiif. 

(4259.)  Yon  must  not  place  the  chief  part  of  your 
religion  in  humiliation,  as  if  it  were  a  life  of  mere 
sorrow  that  we  are  called  to  by  the  Gospel  BuA 
you  must  make  it  a  servant  to  your  faith,  and  love, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  other  graces.  As 
the  use  of  the  needle  is  but  to  make  way  for  the 
thread,  and  then  it  is  the  thread  and  not  the  needle 
that  makes  the  seam  ;  so  much  of  our  sorrow  is  but 
to  prepare  ^or  faith  and  love,  and  these  are  they 
that  close  the  soul  with  Christ  It  is  therefore  a 
sore  mistake  with  some  that  are  very  apprehensive 
of  their  want  of  sorrow  but  little  of  their  want  of 
faith  or  love,  and  that  pray  and  strive  to  break 
their  hearts,  or  weep  for  sin,  but  not  much  for 
those  higher  graces  which  it  tendeth  to.  One  most 
be  done,  and  not  the  other  leA  undone. 

^-BaxUr,  161  $-1691. 

(4260.)  Wouldst  thou  know  when  thoa  hast 
been  humbled  enough  for  sin? — When  thou  art 
willing  to  let  go  thy  sins.  Then  the  gnld  h.ith  lam 
long  enough  in  the  furnace  when  the  dross  is 
purged  out ;  so  when  the  love  of  sin  is  pureed  out, 
a  soul  is  humbled  enough  to  divine  acceptation, 
though  not  »n  divine  satisfaction.  Now  if  thou  art 
humbled  enough  (thotieh  not  so  much  as  others), 
what  needs  more?  If  a  needle  will  let  out  the 
imposthume,  what  needs  a  lance?  Be  not  mors 
cruel  to  thyself  than  God  would  have  thee. 

—  IVa/son,  1696W 

(4261.)  It  is  the  sincerity  of  your  sorrow  for  sin 
at  which  God  looks,  not  at  the  measure  of  it.  If 
then  vou  are  really  anxious  to  know  whethei  yoa 
have  oeen  sufficiently  humbled  for  sin,  ask  yourself. 
Are  ^ou  so  humbled  for  sin  that  you  are  willing  to 
give  It  up  ?  The  refiner  does  not  ask  how  long  has 
the  gold  remained  in  the  furnace ;  he  asks,  is  the 
dross  purged  awav? — b  the  baser  metal  burnt  up? 
If  it  be  so,  then  does  he  require  nothing  further  to 
convince  him  that  the  gold  has  been  sufficiently 
long  in  the  crucible.  So  if  humbling  yourselves  foi 
sin  has,  by  God's  grace,  purged  away  your  love  for 
sin,  be  content  on  this  point,  although  many  of  the 
children  of  God  may  have  been  far  more  deeply 
tried,  and  far  more  painfully  humbled  for  it  thaji 
yourselves.  — Sa/i^r, 

^4262.)  Some  well-meaning  Christians  tremble 
for  their  salvation,  because  they  have  never  gone 
through  that  valley  of  tears  and  of  sorrow,  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  an  ordeal  that 
must  be  passed  through  before  they  can  arrive  at 
regeneration :  to  satisfy  such  minds  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  slightest  sorrow  for  sin  is  sufficient 
if  it  produce  amendment,  and  that  the  greatest  is 
insufficient  if  it  do  not.  Therefore,  by  their  owa 
fruitt  let  them  prove  themselves:  for  some  ioili 
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will  take  the  good  seed  without  being  watered  with 
tet»  or  harrowed  up  by  afflictioiL 

-^CcUon^  1832. 

(4263.)  The  pains  of  repentance  are  only  good 
because  there  is  something  wrong  in  us :  we  take 
metUcioe  to  recover  our  health :  repentance  is  a 
dark  road  through  which  we  must  pass  of  necessity, 
but  we  must  not  seek  to  dwell  there  ;  after  having 
sincerely  repented  and  made  our  peace  with  God, 
we  should  rejoice  in  this  peace,  tor  God  has  not 
called  ns  to  despondency  and  despair,  but  to  joy 
and  gladness  and  salvation  thixMigh  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

s.  Bui  Iqr  its  eompMlMiiflYaiMi  and  OeflntU- 


(4264.)  Take  heed  thou  prayest  not  with  a  reser- 
vation, be  sure  thou  renouncest  what  thou  wouldst 
have  God  remit.  God  will  never  remove  the  guilt 
so  long  as  ihou  entertainest  the  sin.  What  prince 
will  pardon  his  treason  that  means  to  continue  a 
traitor?  It  is  desperate  folly  to  desire  God  to 
forgive  what  thou  intendest  to  commit.  Thou 
hatist  as  good  s|)eak  out,  and  ask  leave  to  sin  with 
impunity,  for  God  knows  the  language  of  thy  heart, 
and  needs  not  thy  tongue  to  be  an  inteipreter. 
Some  princes  have  misplaced  their  high  favours 
to  their  heavy  cost,  as  the  Emperor  Leo  Arinenius, 
who  pardoned  that  monster  01  ingratitude  Michael 
halbus,  and  was  the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
delivered  out  of  prison  murdered  by  him.  But  the 
great  Gud  is  subject  to  no  mistake  in  His  govern- 
ment ;  never  got  hypocrite  a  pardon  in  the  disguise 
of  a  saint  He  will  call  thee  by  thy  own  name, 
though  thou  comest  to  Him  in  the  semblance  of  a 
penitent ;  "Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam/*  said 
the  prophet  Hypocrisy  is  too  thin  a  veil  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  Almighty.  Thou  mayest  put  thy 
own  eyes  out,  so  as  not  to  see  Him  ;  but  thou  canst 
never  blind  His  eyes  that  He  should  not  see  thee. 

— (JurmUlt  16170 1679. 

(4265.)  True  repentance  is  the  conversion  of  the 
loul  from  sin  to  God,  and  leavetb  not  any  man  in 
the  power  of  sin.  It  is  not  for  a  man  when  he  hath 
had  all  the  pleasure  that  sin  will  yield  him,  to  wish 
then  that  he  had  not  committed  it  (which  he  may 
do  then  at  an  easy  rate),  and  yet  to  keep  the  rest  that 
are  still  pleasant  and  profitable  to  his  flesh,  like  a 
man  that  casts  away  the  bottle  which  he  hath  drunk 
empty,  but  keeps  that  which  is  full ;  or  as  men  sell 
off  their  barren  kine,  and  buy  milch  ones  in  their 
stead.  I'his  kind  of  repentance  is  a  mockery,  and 
not  a  cure  for  the  souL        — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4266.)  People  who  are  always  lamenting  their 
lack  of  feeling  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  who 
crave  some  vague  sense  of  the  turpitude  of  human 
wrong-doing  in  general.  But  John  was  the  most 
personal  of  preachers.  He  pointed  out  the  .^^^ecific 
sins  of  his  hearers.  He  listened  to  specific  confes- 
sions. He  gave  specific  exhortations.  Repentance 
of  a  general  sort  is  not  worth  the  while.  If  you 
will  regret  your  sins,  drag  out  your  own  particular 
wrong<loing  and  look  at  it  Do  not  weep  over 
Adam's  fall,  nor  repent  of  the  general  depravity  of 
man,  but  turn  with  loathing  and  regret  from  that 
which  defiles  your  own  life.  If  you  are  stingy,  or 
greedy,  or  envious,  or  lustful,  or  smally  selfish,  or 
ill-tempered,  or  censorious,  or  laxy,  remember  that 
one  tear  over  your  specific  sin  is  better  than  a  thou- 


sand shed  from  a  vague  sense  of  general  unwortiil- 
ness.  — Egglisum, 

S.  By  Its  oontixniOQtiiMi. 

(4267.)  Repentance  has  a  purifjring  power,  and 
every  tear  is  of  a  deansine  virtue  ;  but  these  pe^- 
tential  clouds  must  be  still  dropping  ;  one  shower 
will  not  suffice,  for  repentance  is  not  one  single 
action,  but  a  course.  We  may  here  compare  the 
soul  to  a  linen  cloth  ;  it  must  4>e  first  washed,  to 
take  off  its  native  hue  and  colour  and  to  make  it 
white ;  and  afterwards  it  must  be  ever  and  anon 
washed  to  preserve  and  to  keep  it  white.  In  like 
manner  the  soul  must  be  cleansed,  first  from  a 
state  of  sin  by  converting  repentance,  and  so  made 
pure,  and  afterwards,  by  a  daily  repentance,  it  must 
oe  purged  from  those  actual  stains  that  it  oontractSy 
and  so  be  kept  pure.  It  is  an  enjoyment  and  a 
privilege  reserved  for  heaven,  '*not  to  need  repent* 
ance,"  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  cause 
of  it  will  be  taken  away.  But  here  this  pitch  of 
perfection  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  We  cannot 
expect  that  God  should  totally  wipe  Xhtut  tears  from 
our  eyes  till  He  has  taken  all  sin  out  of  our  hearts. 
Till  it  be  our  power  and  privilege  not  to  sin,  it  b 
still  our  duty  to  repent.         — sSuik^  1633-17 16. 

(4268.)  Let  me  remind  you  that  repentance  is  a 
duty  of  greater  extent  than  many  are  apt  to  suppose^ 
who,  confining  their  view  on  such  occasions  as  these 
to  a  few  of  the  grosser  disorders  of  their  lives,  par 
little  attention  to  the  heart :  they  are  satisfied  v.ith 
feeling  a  momentary  compunction  and  attempting 
a  partial  reformation,  instead  of  crying  with  the 
royal  penitent,  **  Crta^g  m  me  a  clean  heart  t^ 
They  determine  to  break  off  particular  vices,— 
a»:  excellent  resolution  as  far  as  it  goes, — without 
proposing  to  themselves  a  life  of  habitual  devotion* 
witttoiit  imploring,  under  a  sense  of  weakness,  that 
grace  which  can  alone  renew  the  heart,  making,  in 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  the  tree  good,  that  the  fruit 
may  be  good  also.       ^^Hcberi  HaU^  1764-1831. 

i.  By  Its  lending  to  amendment  of  life. 

(4269.)  Godly  sorrow  works  a  change  and  alterft- 
tion  to  amendment  of  life ;  but  the  hypocrite, 
though  he  hangs  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush  for 
a  day,  and  blubbers  his  face  with  tears,  yet  either 
he  leaves  not  his  sin  at  all,  or  only  as  he  leaves  and 
puts  off  his  clothes,  with  a  purpose  to  resume  and 
put  them  on  the  next  day.       — Dewname^  1644. 

(4270.)  Repenting  is  a  sorrowful  turning  of  the 
heart  from  sin  to  God.  You  repent  not  it  you  turn 
not  1  o  mock  God  with  such  hypocritical  praying 
and  repenting,  is  itself  a  heinous  sin.  Will  you 
take  it  for  repenting  if  a  man  that  spits  in  your 
face  and  beateth  you,  shall  do  it  every  day,  and 
ask  your  forgiveness  at  night,  and  propose  to  do  it 
stilly  because  he  asked  forgiveness? 

^-Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4271.)  Some  mistake  a  fruitless  sorrow  for  sin 
to  be  repentance.  And  because  they  do  not  sil 
down  altogether  quiet  and  contented  under  sin,  but 
are  in  motion,  they  judge  that  thev  are  going  for- 
wards. But  let  a  man  put  himself  in  any  part  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  continue  to  move 
in  it,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  b  in  motion,  but  it  is 
as  clear  that  he  makes  no  progress  in  advancing 
forwaids.     So  these  men  sin  and  repent,  and  alter 
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RpaiUiioe  they  sin ;  and  walking  in  a  continual 
drcle  of  repentings  and  relapsings,  take  not  one 
step  towards  heaven.  — Salter, 

(4272.)  John  did  not  demand  tean.  He  did  not 
ask  that  a  committee  or  a  church-session  should 
probe  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  to  find  out  how  deep 
their  convictions  of  sin  might  be.  He  demanded 
outward  and  substantial  evidence.  "Bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repeatance.**  He  did  nut  demand 
that  they  should  siC  eveiy  evening  for  weeks  on  an 
anxious  seat,  or  that  they  should  frequent  inquiiy- 
meetings  for  months.  If  vou  are  sorry,  ^how  it  by 
doing  better,  he  said.  Let  hooester,  purer,  and 
kindlier  lives  be  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your 
penitence.  If  yon  have  two  coats,  give  one  to 
some  costless  man.  That  is  better  than  any 
amount  of  anguish  over  sinfulness  in  generaL 

— Egglist^m* 

0.  ly  ito  1—diag  to  watchrnlmwi  a^^alait  iln. 

(4373-)  He  that  is  truly  resolved  against  any  sin, 
is  likewise  resolved  against  the  occasions  and  temp- 
tations that  would  draw  him  to  it :  otherwise  he 
hath  taken  up  a  rash  and  foolish  resolution,  which 
he  is  not  like  to  keep,  because  he  did  not  resolve 
upon  that  which  was  necesstjy  to  the  keeping  of  it 
So  he  that  resolves  upon  any  part  of  his  duty  must 
likewise  resolve  upon  the  means  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  it :  he  that  is  resolved 
to  pay  his  debu  must  be  diligent  in  his  calling, 
because  without  this  he  cannot  do  the  other,  ior 
nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  for  a  man  to 
pretend  that  he  is  resolved  upon  doing  his  duty, 
when  he  neglects  anything  that  is  necessary  to 
further  him  in  the  discharge  of  it.  This  is  as  if  a 
man  should  resolve  to  tw  well,  and  yet  be  careless 
in  observing  the  rules  which  are  prescribed  in  order 
to  his  health.  So  for  a  man  to  resolve  against 
drunkenness,  and  yet  to  run  himself  upon  the  temp- 
tations which  naturally  lead  to  it  by  frequenting 
the  company  of  lewd  and  intemperate  persons, 
this  is  as  if  a  man  should  resolve  against  the  plague 
and  run  into  the  pest-house. 

— TiUoisomt  1630-1694. 
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I.   A   CHRISTIAN  DUTY. 

(4274.)  Who  is  so  kind  and  gentle  ai  the  surgeon 
with  his  knife  ?  He  that  is  to  be  cut  cries,  yet  cut 
he  is ;  he  that  is  to  be  cauterised  cries,  but  cauter- 
ised he  is.  This  is  not  cruelty ;  on  no  account  let 
that  surgeon's  treatment  be  called  cruelly.  Cruel 
he  is  against  the  wounded  part,  that  the  patient  may 
be  cured ;  for  if  the  wound  be  softfy  dealt  with, 
the  man  is  lost. 

Thus,  then,  I  would  advise,  that  we  love  our 
t>rethren,  howsoever  they  may  have  sinned  against 
ns ;  that  we  let  not  affection  toward  them  depart 
out  of  our  hearts,  and  that,  when  need  is,  we  exer- 
cise discipline  towards  them  ;  lest  by  relaxation  of 
discipline,  wickedneu  increase. 

^Augustine,  353-429. 

(42750  As  he  who  seeth  a  man  commit  muider, 
and  standeth  by  without  giving  forth  anything  to 
show  the  murderer  his  dislike  of  the  deed,  is  worthy 
to  be  accounted  accessory  to  the  murder  ;  or  as  he 
tnat  seeth  a  blind  man  running  into  a  pit,  and 


neither  stays  him  from  running  into  it  nor  yff 
helpeth  him  out,  but  letteth  him  there  be  drowned, 
is  guilty  of  his  death:  even  so  is  he  to  t)e  accounted 
who  seeth  his  brother  kill  his  soul  by  sinning  and 
will  not  endeavour  to  do  what  he  can,  by  rebuking 
him,  to  stay  him  finom  to  doing. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(4276.)  What  love  dost  thou  show  to  thy  neigh- 
bour, if  thou  seest  him  woundmg  and  piercing  his 
inestimable  soul,  and  thou  dost  not  endeavour 
(though  against  his  will)  to  hold  his  hand?  If 
thou  shouldest  see  him  take  a  knife  to  stab  himself 
at  the  heart,  thou  wouldest*not  stay  to  ask  his 
'leave,  or  fear  his  anger,  but  do  thy  utmost  to 
hinder  him  ;  and  canst  thou  see  him  destroying  his 
soul,  and  not  seek  to  prevent  him  ? 

— SwimnacJkf  1673. 

(4277.)  There  is  a  special  obligement  upon  friends 
to  be  helpful  to  one  another  herein.  1  he  laws  of 
friendship  require  a  discovery  of  that  which  en* 
dangers  one  another.  You  would  count  him  un- 
worthy the  name  of  a  friend  who,  knowing  a  thiei 
or  an  incendiary  to  lurk  in  your  family  with  a 
design  to  kill,  or  rob,  or  'bum  your  house,  would 
conceal  it  from  you,  and  not  acquaint  you  with  it 
on  his  own  accord.  There  is  no  such  thief,  mur- 
derer, incendiaiy,  as  sin ;  it  more  endangers  us 
and  those  concernments  that  are  more  precious 
than  goods,  or  house,  or  life;  and  that  most  en- 
dangers us  by  which  the  Lord's  anger  is  already 
kindled  against  us.  Silence  or  concealment  in  this 
case  is  treachery.  He  is  the  most  faithful  friend, 
and  worthy  of  most  esteem  and  affection,  that  deals 
most  plainly  with  us  in  reference  to  the  discovery 
of  our  sin.  lie  that  is  reserved  in  this  case  is  but 
a  false  friend,  a  mere  pretender  to  love,  whereas, 
indeed,  he  hates  his  brother  in  his  heart  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  —Clarkum^  i62i>i686. 

II.  TH/JrCS  THAT  HIHDBR  MRU  FROM 
PRRFORMING  IT. 

1.  FaarofprMiiinliiff. 

(4278.)  In  the  way  of  our  callings,  every  good 
Christian  is  a  teacher,  and  hath  a  charge  of  hit 
neighbour's  souL  Let  it  be  only  the  voice  of  a 
Cain  to  say,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  1 
would  have  one  of  these  men,  that  are  so  loth  that 
private  men  should  teach  ihem,  to  tell  me,  what  if 
a  man  fall  down  in  a  swoon  in  the  streets,  though 
it  be  your  father  or  superior,  would  you  not  take 
him  up  presently,  and  use  all  means  you  could  to 
recover  him  ?  or  would  you  let  him  lie  and  die,  and 
sajr,  "It  is  the  work  of  the  physician,  and  not 
mme;  I  will  not  invade  the  physician's  calling." 
In  two  cases  every  man  is  a  physician.  Firsts 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  when  a  physician  cannot 
be  had.  And  secondly^  in  ca>e  the  hurt  be  so  small 
that  every  man  can  do  as  well  as  the  physician. 
And  in  the  same  two  cases  every  man  must  be  a 
teacher.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

S.  F«arof  offmdlniroiirftlsnds. 

(4279.)  Another  hindrance  is,  a  base  man- 
pleasing  disposition  that  is  in  us.  We  are  so  loth 
to  displease  men,  and  so  desirous  to  keep  in  credit 
and  favour  with  them,  that  it  makes  us  most  un- 
conscionably neglect  our  known  duty.  A  foolish 
physician  he  is,  and  a  most  un^thfid  friend,  that 
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will  let  a  sick  man  die  for  fear  of  troubling  him ; 
and  cruel  wretches  are  we  to  our  friends,  that  will 
rather  suffer  them  to  go  quietly  to  hell,  than  we 
will  anger  them,  or  hazard  our  reputation  with 
them.  If  they  did  but  fall  in  a  swoon  we  would 
rub  them  and  pinch  them,  and  never  stick  at  hurt- 
ing them.  If  they  were  distracted  we  would  bind 
them  with  chain-s,  and  we  should  please  them  in 
nothing  that  tended  to  their  hurt  i  and  yet,  when 
they  are  beside  ihemselvte  in  point  of  salvation, 
and  in  their  madness  posting  on  to  damnation,  we 
will  not  stop  them  for  fear  of  displeasing  them. 

—Baxter,  1615-1691. 

H  AoooMlonakAMOfpcriQiiallmptrfeetlQiii. 

(428a)  A  person  who  objects  t6  tell  a  friend  of 
his  faults  because  he  has  faults  of  his  own,  acts  as 
a  surgeon  would  who  should  refuse  to  dress  another 
person's  wounds  because  he  had  a  dangerous  one 
himself:  — C^  i748-i8ia 

III.  DEMANDS  RECTITUDE  IN  THE  RE' 
FROVER, 

(4281.)  Nowadays  men  take  upon  them  to 
reprove  others  for  committing  such  tnings  as  them- 
selves have  practised,  and  do  practise  without 
amendment,  notwithstanding  their  diligence  in 
teaching  others  their  duty.  They  can  teach  all  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  saving  three  syllables — "  Follow 
Me  1 "  Therefore  these  are  like  some  tailors,  who 
are  busy  in  decking  and  tricking  up  others,  but  go 
both  bare  and  beggarly  themselves. 

—Henry  Smithy  159a. 

(4382.)  Before  thou  reprehend  another,  take  heed 
thou  art  not  culpable  in  what  thou  goest  about  to 
reprehend.  He  that  cleanses  a  blot  with  blotted 
fingers  makes  a  greater  blur. 

—Quarlet,  1592-1644. 

(4283.)  The  eye  which  is  filled  with  dust  can 
never  see  clearly  the  spot  that  is  in  another's  face  ; 
nor  that  hand  which  is  besmeared  with  mire  wash 
any  other  member  clean;  nor  that  man  who  is 
corrupted  with  sin  do  any  good  when  he  reproves 
his  own  sin  in  another.  He  mu>t  needs  be  clean 
himself  that  goes  about  to  cleanse  another. 

— G.  IVUliams,  1589-1672. 

(4284.)  If  my  carriage  be  unblamable,  my  coun- 
lel  and  reproof  will  be  the  more  acceptable.  Whole- 
some meat  often  is  distasteful,  coming  out  of  nsisty 
hands.  A  bad  liver  cannot  be  a  good  counsellor  or 
bold  reprover ;  such  a  man  muvt  speak  softly  for 
fear  of  awaking  his  own  guilty  conscience.  If  the 
bell  be  crackeo,  the  sound  must  needs  be  iarring. 

— Swinn^if  1673. 

(4285.)  It  behoves  him  that  would  counsel  or 
leprove  another,  says  TertuUian,  to  guard  his 
speech,  by  the  authority  of  his  own  good  walk, 
lest,  wanting  that,  what  he  says  should  put  himself 
to  the  blush.  We  do  not  love  one  that  hath  foul 
breath  to  come  veiy  near  us,  and  truly  we  count 
that  one  comes  very  near  us  that  reproves  us  ;  such, 
therefore,  had  need  have  a  sweet -scented  life. 

— Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(4286.)  The  vicious  reproving  vice,  is  the  raven 
fihicijng  blackness.  ••  J?/bm  Cttokm 


IT.  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  ADBilHtSTERED, 

1.  iMSOnAUy. 

(4287.)  Use  not  liberty  of  reproof  in  the  dayi  of 
sorrow  and  affliction ;  for  the  calamity  itself  is 
enough  to  chastise  the  gaieties  of  sinning  persons, 
and  to  bring  them  to  repentance  :  it  may  be  some- 
times fit  to  insinuate  the  mention  of  the  cause  of 
that  sorrow  in  order  to  repentance  and  a  cure  ;  but 
severe  and  biting  language  is  'then  out  of  season, 
and  it  is  like  putting  vinegar  to  an  inflamed  and 
smarting  eye — it  increases  the  anguish  and  tempts 
unto  impatience.  In  the  accidents  of  a  sad  person, 
we  must  do  as  nurses  do  to  their  falling  children, 
snatch  them  up  and  still  their  cryings,  and  entertain 
their  passion  with  some  delightful  avocation ;  but 
chide  not  then,  when  the  sorrowful  man  needs  to  be . 
refreshed.  Jeremy  Tetyi^,  16 12-1667. 

(4288.)  Reproof  ought  to  be  in  season,  neither 
when  the  brain  is  misted  with  arising  fumes,  nor 
when  the  mind  is  maddened  with  unreined  passions. 
Certainly,  he  is  drunk  himself  that  profanes  reason 
so  as  to  urge  it  to  a  drunken  man.  Nature 
unloosed  in  a  flying  speed  cannot  oome  oflf  with  a 
sudden  stop. 

"  Quis  mairem,  nisi  wtentis  inops,  infitnere  noH 
FUre  vetai  t  non  hoc  uila  monenda  loco  est:  " 

"  He's  mad  that  dries  a  mother's  eyes'  full  tide 
At  her  son's  grave  t  there  'tis  no  time  to  chide :  ** 

was  the  opinion  of  the  smoothest  poet.  To  ad- 
monish a  man  in  the  height  of  his  passion  is  to  call 
a  soldier  to  counsel  in  the  midst  —in  the  heat  of  a 
battle.  Let  the  combat  slack,  and  then  thou  mayest 
expect  a  hearing.  All  passions  are  like  rapid 
torrents ;  they  swell  the  more  for  meeting  with  a 
dam  in  their  violence.  He  that  will  hear  nothing 
in  the  rage  and  roar  of  his  anger  will,  after  a  pause, 
inquire  of  you— seem  you  to  forget  him,  and  ne  will 
the  sooner  remember  himself.  For  it  often  falls 
out  that  the  end  of  passion  is  the  beginning  of 
repentance.  I'hen  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  bade  a 
retiring  man ;  as  a  boat  is  rowed  with  le!»s  labour 
when  It  luu  both  a  wind  and  tide  to  drive  iL  A 
word  seasonably  given,  liice  a  rudder,  sometimes 
steers  a  man  quite  into  another  course.  A  blow 
bestowed  in  the  striking  time  is  better  than  ten 
delivered  unseasonably.  — /e///^m,  1668. 

(4289.)  Reprehension  is  not  necessary  or  con* 
venient  at  all  seasons.  Admonition  is  like  physio, 
rather  profitable  than  pleasant ;  now  the  best 
physic  may  be  thrown  away,  if  a  fit  time  of  giving 
It  be  not  observed.  Some  unskilful  physicians  have 
wronged  their  patients  in  administering  suitable 
potions  out  of  season. 

Sometimes  t  sudden  reproof,  upon  the  commis* 
sion  of  the  sin,  has  reformed  the  sinner ;  but  this 
is  not  alwavs  safe.  When  mens'  spirits  are  hot, 
and  their  mmds  drunk  with  passion,  they  are  more 
apt  to  beat  the  Christian  than  to  hear  his  counsel 
Abigail  would  not  tell  Nabal  of  his  danger  till  he 
was  sober. 

But  if  there  be  no  probability  of  a  better  season, 
after  some  ejaculations  to  heaven  for  assistance  and 
success,  lake  the  present  opportunity.  Fabius 
conquered  by  delaying,  but  Caesar  overcame  by 
expedition.  Though  it  is  not  ordinarily  so  good 
to  sow  corn  when  the  wind  is  high,  yet  the  husband* 
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Dimn  will  rather  do  it  in  such  wtather  than  not  at 
ail,  or  than  want  his  harvest.  As  the  bird  often 
flies  away  whil'^t  the  fowier  still  seeks  to  get  nearer 
and  nearer  to  her,  so  does  a  season  of  advaniaf^ing 
our  brethren's  souls  whilst  we  wait  still  for  a  fitter. 
It  is  thy  duty,  therefore,  to  take  hold  of  the  present, 
where  thou  hast  no  likelihood  of  another ;  and  to 
un>»rove  the  first  good  opportunity,  rather  than 
adventure  the  lo»  uf  all  by  expecting  a  better. 

'-^SwiMttccJk,  1673. 

(429a)  When  the  earth  is  soft,  the  plough  will 
enter.  Take  a  man  when  he  is  under  afflict iun,  or  in 
the  house  of  mourning,  or  newly  stirred  by  some 
moving  sermon,  and  then  set  it  home,  and  you  may 
do  him  good.  Christian  faithfulness  doth  require 
us,  not  only  to  do  good  when  h  falls  in  our  way, 
but  to  watch  for  opportunities  of  doing  good. 

— Baxter^  1015-1691. 

S.  PrlT&Uly. 

(4291.)  A  monitor  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  and  sense  of  shame  of 
the  person  admonished.  For  they  who  are  hardened 
against  a  blush  are  incorrigible. 

-^Epictttut^  B.C.  6a 

(4392.)  A  reprover  is  like  one  that  is  taking  a 
mote  out  of  his  brother's  eye ;  now  this  must  be 
done  very  tenderly.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be 
convenient,  where  it  may  be,  that  reproofs  be  given 
privately. 

"  If  thy  brother  offend  thee,  tell  him  his  fault 
between  him  and  thee."  The  presence  of  many 
may  make  him  take  up  an  unjust  defence,  who  in 
private  would  have  taken  upon  him  a  just  shame. 
The  open  air  makes  sores  to  rankle — other's  crimes 
are  not  to  be  cried  at  the  market.  Private  reproof 
li  the  best  giave  to  bury  private  faults  in. 

— SitnnuocJk,  1673. 

(4293.)  A  man  may,  by  a  parable  or  an  history 
pertinent  to  the  purpose,  convince  a  sinner's  consci- 
ence and  not  openly  injure  his  credit.  Paul,  in  his 
sermon  to  Felix,  seemed  to  shoot  at  random,  not 
naming  any,  but  his  arrow  pierced  that  unrighteous 
prince  to  the  quick.  A  wise  reprover  in  this  is  like 
a  good  fencer,  who,  though  he  strike  one  part,  yet 
none  that  stand  by  could  perceive  from  his  eye,  or 
the  carriage  of  his  arm,  that  he  aimed  at  that  more 
than  the  rest  ^^winnocJk,  1673. 

S.  Dlaoreatiy. 

(I.)  iViih  dug  rfgard U  the  social  posiHon  cf  tki 
offem/er. 

(4294.)  It  is  an  excellent  example  that  Paul 
giveth  us  (GaL  ii.  2.)  He  communicateth  the 
gospel  to  them,  yet  privately  to  them  of  reputa- 
tion, lest  he  should  run  in  vain.  Some  men  would 
take  this  to  be  a  sinful  complying  with  their  cor- 
ruption, to  yield  so  far  to  their  piide  and  bashful- 
ness  as  to  teach  them  only  in  private,  because  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  own  the  truth  in  public  But 
Paul  knew  how  great  a  hindrance  men's  reputation 
is  to  their  entertaining  ol  the  truth,  and  that  the 
remedy  must  not  only  be  fitted  to  the  disease,  but 
also  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  that  in  so 
doing,  the  physician  is  not  guilty  of  favouring  the 
disease,  but  is  praiseworthy  for  taking  the  right 
way  to  cure  it ;  aiid  that  learners  and  young  be^in- 
fters  must  not  be  dealt  with  as  open  professors. 

"^Baxttr^  1615-1691. 


(a.)  WUk  dm  rtgard  to  tJU  dUpasUum  of  tki 
offendir, 

(4295. )  There  most  not  be  one  uniform  proceeding 
with  ail  men  in  reprehension ;  but  that  must  vary 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  reproved.  I 
have  seen  some  men  as  thorns,  which  easily  touched 
hurt  not ;  but  if  hard  and  unwarily,  fetch  blood  of 
the  hand  :  others  as  nettles,  which  if  they  be  nicely 
handled,  sting  and  prick ;  but  if  hard  and  roughly 
pressed,  are  pulled  up  without  harm.  Before  I 
take  any  man  in  hand,  I  will  know  whether  he  be 
a  thorn  or  a  nettle.  —//a//,  1 574-1 656. 

(4296.)  Some  in  their  fainting  fits  are  recovered 
easily  with  throwing  some  cold  water  on  their 
faces ;  others  must  be  beaten  and  rubbed  very  hard. 
"Of  some  have  compassion,  making  a  difference, 
and  others  save  wiih  fear.*'  Some  are  like  tiled 
houses,  that  can  admit  a  brand  of  fire  to  fall  upon 
them  and  not  be  burned ;  yet  some  again  are 
covered  with  light  drv  straw,  which  with  the  least 
touch  will  kindle  and  flame  about  your  ears.  By 
screwing  strings  moderately,  we  may  make  good 
music,  but  if  tcx>  high,  we  break  them.  All  the 
strings  of  a  viol  are  not  of  equal  strength,  nor  will 
endure  to  be  wound  up  to  the  same  pitch.  We  may 
soothe  a  lion  into  bondage,  but  sooner  hew  him  in 
pieces  than  beat  him  into  a  chain.  A  difference 
ought  to  be  observed  between  pai  ty  and  party  ;  an 
exhortation  will  do  more  with  some  than  a  severe 
commination  with  oihers.  The  slunly  oak  will  not 
be  so  easily  bowed  as  the  gentle  willow. 

^Swinnock^  '673* 

(3.)   IViik  due  regard  to  tht  faults  of  the  offender. 

(4297.)  Wise  physicians  will  distinguish  between 
a  pimple  and  a  plague-sore.  Those  that  sin  of 
infiimitvare  to  be  admonished  more  mildly  than 
those  that  sin  obstinately.  Who  would  give  as 
great  a  blow  to  kill  a  fly  as  to  kill  an  ox  ?  Old 
festered  sores  must  be  handled  in  a  rougher  manner 
than  green  wounds.  Ordinary  physic  will  serve 
for  a  distemper  newly  begun,  but  a  chronic 
disease  must  have  harsher  and  stronger  purges. 
Some  offend  ignorantly,  others  out  of  contumacy ; 
some  offend  out  of  weakness,  being  overborne  by  a 
sudden  passion ;  others  of  premeditated  contrived 
wickedness  and  perverseness ;  some  sins  are  of  a 
lower  nature,  of  lesser  moment  and  influence  upon 
others ;  other  sins  overthrow  the  foundations  of 
Christianity,  and  devour  the  vitals  of  religion. 
Now,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
constitution  of  the  patients  must  be  the  prescription 
for  their  cure.  "Switmockt  1673. 

(4. )  With  frank  MkncwUdgment  of  the  excellences 
of  the  offender. 

(4298.)  1  see  iron  firrt  heated  red-hot  in  the  hr^ 
and  a  Iter  wards  beaten  and  hardened  with  cold  water. 
Thus  will  1  deal  with  an  ofl'endin^  friend :  first 
heat  him  with  deserved  praise  of  his  virtue,  and 
then  beat  uix>n  him  with  reprehension.  So  good 
nurses,  when  their  cJiildren  are  fallen,  first  take 
them  up  and  speak  thcnrlair,  and  chide  them 
afterwards.  Gentle  speech  is  a  good  preparative 
for  rigour.  He  sltall  see  that  1  love  him  by  my 
approbation ;  and  that  I  love  not  his  faulu  by  my 
reproof^  — ilall^  1574-1656. 

(4299.)  If  we  would  reprove  another  with  success 
and  convince  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  we  must 
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observe  In  what  point  of  Tiew  he  looks  on  the 
affair;  because  in  that  way  it  generally  is  as  he 
imagines,  and  a<  know1ed|;e  that  he  is  so  far  in  the 
light.  He  will  be  pleased  with  this,  because  it 
intimates,  not  that  he  was  mistaken,  but  only  that 
he  had  not  considered  the  thing  on  all  sides. 
For  we  do  not  feel  it  any  disgrace  not  to  see 
everything;  but  we  do  not  like  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  been  deceived ;  and  perhaps  the 
reason  of  this  may  be,  that  the  understanding  is  not 
deceived  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  it  actually 
considers  the  subject,  just  as  the  simple  perceptions 
of  the  senses  are  always  true. 

— Pascal^  1 622-1 662. 

(4300.)  dire  the  offender  his  due  praise  as  well 
as  his  deserved  reproof;  this  will  somewhat  allay  his 
passion,  and  make  reproof  the  more  prevalent. 
The  iron  when  heated  red-hot  in  the  fire  is  bent 
and  beaten  afterwards,  without  breaking,  which  way 
the  smith  pleases.  When  I  have  heated  him  hot 
with  the  nre  of  commendation,  I  may  then  beat 
upon  him  with  reproof  in  greater  hopes  of  success. 
We  take  pills  the  better  when  they  are  well  gilt ; 
children  hck  up  their  medicines  the  more  freely 
when  they  are  sprinkled  with  a  little  sugar. 

Wise  commanders,  when  their  soldiers  are 
making  a  dUhonourable  retreat,  do  not  presently 
npbraid  them  with  cowardice,  but  often,  by  mention- 
ing their  former  heroic  courage,  or  their  ancestors* 
noble  carriage,  inBame  them  with  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  repute  and  credit.  Sometimes  indirect 
reprehension  has  wrought  much  good. 

^—Utidnnock^  1673. 

(5.)  S0  as  not  to  diuourage. 

(4501.)  In  the  lopping  of  these  trees,  experience 
and  good  husbandry  hath  taught  men  to  leave  one 
bouffh  still  growing  in  the  top,  the  better  to  draw 
up  the  8ap  from  the  root.  The  like  wisdom  is  fit 
to  be  observed  in  censures,  which  are  intended 
altogether  for  reformation,  not  for  destruction.  So 
must  they  be  inflicted,  that  the  patient  be  not 
utterly  discouraged  and  stripped  of  hope  and  com- 
fort; but  that,  while  he  sufieretb,  he  may  feel  his  good 
tendered,  and  hi«  amendment  both  aimed  at  and 
expected.  —Hail^  1 574-1656. 

(6.)  The  importance  of  reproving  disenetfy. 

(4302.)  The  manner  of  the  applicatitm  may  turn 
the  benefit  into  an  injury  ;  and  then  it  both  streng- 
thens error  and  wounds  the  giver.  Correction  is 
never  in  vain.  Vice  is  a  miry  deepness ;  if  thou 
stfivest  to  help  one  out,  and  dost  not,  thy  stirring 
htm  sinks  him  in  the  further.  Fury  is  the  madder 
lor  his  chain.  ^Feiitkam,  1668. 

(4503.)  Reproof  must  be  warily  given ;  for  it  b 
like  a  razor,  whose  edge  is  keen,  and  therefore  the 
sooner  rebated.  It  is  dangerous  to  give  a  medicine 
stronger  than  the  disease  and  constitution  of  the 
patient  require.  — SwinnecJk,  1673. 

(4304.)  There  b  hardly  any  work  of  Christianity 
^rhich  requires  more  wisdom  than  this  of  admonition. 
The  temper  and  quality  of  the  persons,  the  nature 
mnd  difference  of  the  crimes,  the  manner  and  way 
of  delivering  the  reproof,  the  fittest  season  for  it, 
ought  all  to  be  seriously  and  diligently  considered. 
The  rebuke  of  sin  is  a.ptly  resembled  to  the  fishing 
§or  whales :  the  mark  is  big  enough,  one  can  hardly 
hitting ;  but  if  tnere  be  not  sea-room  enough 


and  line  enough,  and  a  dexterity  in  lettine  out  that 
line,  he  that  fixes  his  harping-iron  in  the  whale 
endangers  both  himself  and  his  boat  Reproof 
strikes  an  iron,  as  it  were,  into  the  conscience  oi 
the  oflender,  which  makes  him  struggle  an<l  strive 
to  draw  the  reprover  into  the  sea,  to  bring  him  into 
disgrace  and  contempt ;  but  if  the  line  be  prudently 
handled,  and  not  pulled  too  straight  nor  too  quick, 
the  sinner  may  be  drawn  to  the  reprover  and  saved. 
Bone-setters  must  deal  very  warily ;  and  physic 
is  given  with  grave  advice,  and  in  dangerous  cases 
not  without  a  oonsulution.      — Swmnock,  1673. 

%  FaltbftiUy  and  serlouHy. 

(4305.)  Severity  and  sharpness  may  in  some  cases 
well  agree  with  the  truest  friendliness.  "  Rebuke 
them  sharply,**  says  I'aul  to  Titus,  of  some,  **ihat 
they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith.**  And,  to  use  a 
heathen  man's  comparison ;  a  surgeon  had  he  two 
persons  to  cut  for  the  stone,  the  one  his  dear  friend, 
the  other  a  mere  stranger,  would  he  be  so  foolish, 
think  you,  out  of  love  and  favour  to  his  friend,  as 
to  cut  him  with  a  blunter  tool  or  razor  than  he 
would  cut  the  other  with  ? 

-^Caiaker^  1574-1654. 

(4306.)  Reprove  seriously.  Reproof  is  an  edged 
tool,  and  must  not  be  jested  with.  Cold  reproofs 
are  like  the  noi>e  of  cannons  a  great  way  off,  no- 
thing affrighting  us.  He  that  reproves  sin  merrily, 
as  one  that  takes  a  pride  to  show  his  wit  and  to 
make  the  company  laugli,  will  destroy  the  sinner 
instead  of  the  sm.  — Switmoek^  1673. 

(4307.)  The  apostle  enjoins  Titus  to  "reprove 
sharply,* —>the  word  ucuitingiy^ — "that  they  mav 
be  sound  in  the  faith."  He  that  minds  his  patient's 
health  will  not  tov  or  trifle  or  play  with  his  mortal 
diseases ;  the  flesh  must  feel  the  plaster,  or  it  will 
never  eat  up  the  corruption  in  it.  Shouldest  thou 
apply  an  healing  plaster  to  skin  the  wound  aloft, 
when  there  is  need  of  a  corrosive  to  take  away  the 
dead  flesh,  thou  wouldest  be  false  and  unfaithlul  to 
thy  friend.  Reproof,  like  salt,  must  have  in  it 
both  sharpness  and  savouriness. 

Admonition  without  serious  application  b  like 
an  arrow  with  too  many  feathers,  which,  though  we 
level  at  the  mark,  U  taken  by  the  wind  and  carried 
quite  away  from  it. 

Some  men  shoot  their  reprehensions,  like  pellets 
through  a  trunk,  with  no  more  strength  tliaii  will 
kill  a  sparrow.  Those  make  sinners  believe  that 
sin  b  no  such  dreadful  evil,  and  the  wrath  of  God 
no  such  frightful  end.  He  that  would  hit  the  mark 
and  recover  the  sinner,  must  draw  his  arrow  of 
reproof  home.  Reproof  must  be  powerful ;  the 
hammer  of  the  Woid  breaks  not  the  heart,  if  it  ht 
lightly  laid  on.  It  must  also  be  so  particular, 
that  the  offender  may  think  himself  concerned. 
Some  in  reproof  will  seem  to  aim  at  the  sinner, 
but  so  order  it,  that  their  arrows  ^hali  be  sure 
to  miss  him ;  as  Domitian,  when  a  boy  held  for 
a  mark  afar  off  hb  hand  spread — with  the  fingers 
severed,  he  shot  his  arrows  so  that  all  hit  the  empty 
spaces  between  his  fingers.  Be  the  reproof  nevet 
so  gracious,  the  plaster  so  good,  it  will  be  ineffeo- 
tusi  if  not  applied  to  the  patient 

^Swimmek^  1673. 

(4308. )  Alas  I  it  b  not  a  few  dull  words  betweoi 
jest  and  earnest,  l)etween  sleep  and  waking,  as  il 
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were,  that  will  waken  an  ignorant^  dead-hearted 
rinner.  When  a  dull  hearer  and  a  dull  speaker 
meet  together,  a  dead  heart  and  a  dead  exhortation, 
It  is  far  unlike  to  have  a  lively  effect.  If  a  man 
fiill  down  in  a  swoon,  you  will  not  stand  trifling 
wiih  him,  but  lay  hands  on  him  presently,  and 
snatch  him  np,  and  rub  him,  and  call  aloud  to  him. 
II  a  house  lie  on  fire,  you  will  not  in  a  cold  affected 
strain  go  and  tell  your  neighbour  of  it,  or  go  and  make 
an  oration  of  the  nature  and  lianger  of  hre  ;  but  you 
will  run  out,  and  cry,  '*  Fire  1  fire  1 "  Matters  of 
moment  must  be  seriously  dealt  with.  To  tell 
a  man  of  his  sins  as  souly  as  £U  did  his  sons, 
reprove  him  as  gently  as  jehosaphat  did  Ahab, 
*'  Let  not  the  king  say  so,  doth  usually  as  much 
harm  as  good.  I  am  persuaded  the  very  manner  of 
some  men's  reproof  and  exhortation  hath  hardened 
many  a  sinner  in  the  way  of  destruction.  To  tell 
them  of  sin,  or  of  heaven,  or  hell,  in  a  dull,  easy, 
careless  language,  doth  make  men  think  you  arc 
not  in  good  sadness,  nor  do  mean  as  you  speak  ; 
but  either  you  scarce  think  yourselves  such  things 
are  true,  or  else  you  take  them  in  such  a  slight  and 
indifferent  manner.  Oh,  sirs,  deal  with  sin  as  sin, 
and  speak  of  heaven  and  hell  as  they  are,  and  not 
as  if  you  were  in  jest.  ^^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

aw  With  vtiAmX  MlUOtMUM. 

(4309.)  Let  him  that  reproves  a  vice,  as  much  as 
is  possible,  do  it  with  words  of  meekness  and  com- 
miseration. Let  the  reprehension  come  not  as  a 
dart  shot  at  the  offender's  person,  but  at  his  crime. 
Let  a  man  reprehend  so  that  it  may  appear  that  he 
wishes  that  he  had  no  cause  to  reprehend.  Let 
him  behave  himself  in  the  sentence  that  he  passes, 
as  we  may  imagine  a  judge  would  behave  nimself 
If  he  were  to  condemn  his  own  son,  brought  as  a 
criminal  before  him ;  that  is,  with  the  greatest 
leluctancy  and  trouble  of  mind  imaginable,  that 
he  should  be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  such 
a  cruel  accident,  as  to  be  forced  to  speak  words  of 
death  to  him  whose  life  he  tenders  more  passionately 
than  his  own.  — Souths  103J-1716. 

(431a)  The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship 
is  the  letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors ;  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived  that  he  may 
perceive  our  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much  to 
please  ourselves  as  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
reproaches,  therefore,  of  a  friend  should  always  be 
strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent. 

--BwigeU^  1685-1736. 

C  AffecUonaWIy. 

(4311.)  As  physicians  with  their  bitter  drugs  do 
mingle  sweet  spices,  that  the  sick  patient  may  the 
more  willingly  receive  them  :  so  ought  bitter  rebukes 
to  be  mingled  with  gentle  admonitions,  that  the 
offender  ibight  be  the  better  brought  to  amendmenL 

— Ccnvdray^  1609. 

(4313.)  If  reproof  doth  not  savour  of  humanity  it 
signifieth  nothing;  it  must  be  like  a  bitter  pill 
wrapped  in  gold  and  tempered  with  sugar,  other- 
wise it  will  not  go  down  or  work  effectually. 

— BamnVf  1630-1667. 

14313*)  To  be  plain,  argues  honesty;  but  to  be 
pleasing,  ar^es  discretion.  Sores  are  not  to  be 
anguished  with  a  rustic  pressure,  but  gently  stroked 
with  a  ladied  hand.  Physicians  fire  not  their  eyes 
At  patients,  but  calmly  minister  to  their  diseases. 


Let  it  be  so  done  as  the  offender  may  see  affectioa 
without  arrogancy.  Who  blows  out  candles  with 
too  strong  a  breath  does  but  make  them  stink,  and 
blows  them  light  again.  ^Felllham^  1668. 

(4314-)  Reprove  compassionately.  Soft  words 
and  hard  arguments  do  well  together.  Passion 
will  heat  the  sinner's  blood,  but  compassion  will 
heal  his  conscience.  Our  reprehension  may  be 
sharp,  but  our  spirits  must  be  meek.  The  probe 
that  searches  the  wound  will  put  the  patient  to  less 
pain  and  do  the  more  good  if  it  be  covered  wiUi 
soft  lint. 

Reproof  should  be  as  oils  or  ointments,  rubbed  in 
with  the  warm  fire  of  love.  The  surgeon  that  seta 
the  bone  strokes  the  part  The  reprover  should, 
have  a  lion's  stout  heart,  or  he  will  not  be  faithful^ 
and  a  lady's  soft  hand,  or  he  is  not  like  to  be 
successful  -^Swinnock^  1673. 

(4315.)  There  is  a  hard,  dry,  and  repelling  mode 
of  reproof  whu:h  tends  rather  to  shut  up  the  heart 
than  to  open  it.  llie  tempest  may  roar  and  point 
its  hail-siiot  at  the  traveller,  but  he  will  rather 
wrap  himself  closer  in  his  cloak  than  quit  it  tiU 
tlie  sun  breaks  out  again.       — Cecily  i74!8-i8ia 

(4316.)  Preaching  on  John  xiii.  14.— the  duty  dL 
disciples  to  wash  one  another's  feet — Mr.  Finlayson 
of  Helmsdale  observed,  "One  way  in  which  dis- 
ciples wash  one  another's  feet  is  by  reproving  one 
another.  But  the  reproof  must  not  be  couched  in 
angry  words,  so  as  to  destroy  the  effect ;  nor  in 
tame,  so  as  to  fail  of  effect.  Just  as  in  washing  a 
brother's  feet,  you  must  not  use  boiling  water  to 
scaldy  nor  frozen  water  to  freese  them." 


(4317')  "I  remember  many  years  ago,"  says 
one,  *'  being  struck  by  a  little  incident,  in  a  parish 
where  the  incumbent,  a  man  of  most  extraordinary 
Christian  benignity,  when  in  company  with  a 
clerical  friend,  rebuked  in  very  plain  terms  one  of 
his  parishioners  for  gross  misbehaviour  on  a  recent 
occasion.  The  reproof  was  so  severe  as  to  astonish 
his  friend,  who  declared  that  if  he  had  addressed 
one  of  his  flock  in  similar  language,  he  should  have 
expected  an  irreconcilable  bieach.  The  clergyman 
of  the  parish  answered  him  with  a  gentle  pat  on 
the  shoultier,  and  with  a  smile  of  Christian  wisdom, 
*  Oh,  my  friend,  when  there  is  love  in  the  heart,  yon 
may  say  anything.' " 


V.     THB    MANNER    IN  WHICH   IT  IS  RB» 
CEIVRD  IS  A    TEST  OF  CHARACTER. 

(4318.)  A  man  may  know  that  he  truly  hates  sio 
if  he  can  endure  admonition  and  reproof  for  sin. 
He  that  hates  a  venomous  plant  which  troubles  the 
ground,  will  not  be  displeased  if  a  man  come  and 
tell  him  that  he  has  such  a  plant  in  his  ground,  and 
will  help  him  to  dig  it  up;  surely  he  cannot  be 
displea-sed  with  the  party.  So  here,  if  a  man  do 
truly  hate  sin,  will  he  be  angry  with  him  that  shall 
tell  him  he  is  obnoxious  to  such  an  evil,  which 
will  hurt  him  dangerously,  and  damn  his  soul  if  it 
be  not  helped  ?    Surely  no. 

^^iUes^  1577-1635. 

(4319.)  Thongh  toads  are  no  sooner  touched, 
but  they  swell  and  are  ready  to  spit  out  their  poison 
in  the  face  of  him  that  handles  thein,  yet  sheep 
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win  be  felt  and  shorn,  and  suffer  their  sores  to  be 
dressed  with  patience.  Though  fools  hate  him  that 
'*  reproveth  in  the  gate^"  yet  *'  rebuke  a  wise  man, 
and  ne  will  love  thee."  — Swinnock^  1673. 

(4320.)  Iron,  which  is  one  of  the  baser  metals, 
may  be  hammered,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
intense  heat  of  the  furnace ;  but  though  you  may 
soften  it  for  the  time,  you  can  never  make  it  ductile 
like  the  precious  metals.  But  gold,  which  is  the 
most  eaccellent  of  all,  is  the  most  pliant  and  easy 
wrought  on,  being  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  a 
degree  which  exceeds  belief.  So  the  most  excellent 
tempers  are  the  most  easily  wrought  on  by  spiritual 
counsel  and  godly  admonitions,  but  the  viler  sort, 
like  the  iron,  are  stubborn,  and  cannot  be  made 
pliant.  ^^Saitir, 

VL   H01V  IT  IS  TO  BE  RECEIVED. 

1.  With  self  ^Ustnurt. 

(4321.)  It  may  be  yon  think  that  they  are 
censorious  in  judging  you  to  be  unconverted  when 
you  are  not ;  and  to  be  worse  and  in  more  danger 
than  you  are,  and  speaking  harder  of  you  than  you 
deserve.  But  it  is  you  that  should  be  most  sus- 
picious of  yourselves,  and  afraid  in  so  great  a 
matter  of  being  deceived.  A  stander-by  may  see 
more  tlian  a  player :  I  am  sure  he  that  is  awake 
may  see  more  of  you  than  you  of  yourselves  when 
you  are  asleep. 

But  suppose  it  were  as  you  imagine ;  it  is  his 
love  that  mistakenly  attempteth  your  good ;  he 
fa)tendeth  you  no  harm  :  it  is  your  salvation  that  he 
desireth ;  it  is  your  damnation  that  he  would 
prevent.  You  liave  cause  to  love  him,  and  be 
thankful  for  his  good-will,  and  not  to  be  angry 
with  him,  and  reproach  him  for  his  mistakes. 

— Baxter.  1615-1601. 

(4322.)  Oh,  that  I  might  never  be  so  void  of  love 
to  my  fallen  brother  as  not  to  give  him  a  serious 
reproof,  nor  so  void  of  love  to  myself  as  not  to 
receive  a  serious  reproof!  The  nipping  frosts, 
though  not  so  pleasant,  are  as  profitable  as  the 
gnmmer  sunshine.  There  is  no  probable  way  of 
curing  some  diseases  but  by  blisters  and  cupping 
glasses  and  painful  medicines ;  is  it  nut  better  for 
me  to  accept  an  admonition  and  amend,  than  to 
walk  CD  in  a  wicked  way  to  my  destruction  ? 

— Swinnack^  1673. 

(4323-)  Let  ns  as  wise  men  be  patient  in  re- 
ceiving; admonition.  The  stomach  0/  man  natur- 
ally nses  against  this  bitter  physic,  though  it 
conduces  so  much  to  his  health.  Faithful  reproof 
is  the  awakening  a  man  out  of  sleep,  and  such  are 
very  apt  to  be  angry.  The  hedgehog  bristles  up 
her  prickles,  and  will  pierce,  if  it  be  possible,  those 
that  come  to  take  hold  of  her. 

There  are  two  things  that  canse  men  to  rage 
against  reprooC 

I.  Guilt  of  the  sin  objected.  Guilt  makes  men 
angry  when  they  are  searched ;  and,  like  horses 
that  are  galled,  to  kick  if  they  be  but  touched. 
The  easiest  medicines  and  mildo^t  waters  are 
troublesome  to  sore  eyes.  There  is  scarce  a  more 
probable  sign  that  the  crime  objected  is  true,  than 
wrath  and' bitterness  against  the  person  that  charges 
is  with  it 

3.  Love  to  sin  makes  men  impatient  under  re* 
prooC     When  a  person's  sin  is  to  lum  as  "the 


apple  of  his  eye,*'  no  wonder  if  he  be  offended  al 
any  that  shall  touch  iL 

But  grace  will  teach  a  Christian  contentedly  to 
take  those  potions  that  are  wholesome,  though  they 
are  not  toothsome.  — Swinnockt  1673. 

(4324.)  They  that  are  dwarfs  in  religion  may  do 
service  to  the  tallest,  if  they  be  willing  to  accept  iL 
A  rush-candle  may  give  me  some  li^ht  if  I  do  not 
wilfully  shut  my  eyes ;  a  brazen  bell  may  call  me 
to  prayers,  as  well  as  one  of  silver,  if  1  do  not  stop 
my  ears.     The  smallest  and  meanest  creatures  were 
serviceable  to  the  great  God  against  the  Egyptians  $ 
and  shall  my  proud  heart  refuse  the  help  of  mean 
Christians  against  the  enemies  of  my  salvation? 
Did  a  damsel  possessed  with  a  devil  bring  her 
master  much  temporal  gain,  and  may  not  a  poor 
servant,  filled  with    the  Spirit,   bring  me  much 
spiritual  eain?     What,  or  who,  am  1,  that  none 
must  teach  me  but  those  that  are  eminent  in  grace 
and  gifts  ?    I  am  sure  I  have  nothing  that  is  good 
but  what  I  have  received ;  and  this  pride  of  my 
heart  is  too  great  an  evidence  that  I  am  but  poor  in 
holiness.    Those  branches  that  are  fullest  laden 
bend  most  downwards.    Those  trees  that  abound 
in  clusters  of  fruit  do  not  disdain  to  receive  sap 
from  the  mean  earth  which  every  beast  tramples 
on.    It  is  no  wonder  that  a  soul  declines  in  strength, 
that  refuses  its  food  because  it  is  not  brought  by 
the  steward,  but  by  some  inferior  person  of  the 
family.    If  Satan  can  keep  me  in  this  proud  humour, 
he  does  not  doubt  but  to  keep  me  in  a  starving 
condition,  and  to  hinder  the  enicacy  of  all  means 
for  my  growth  in  grace.    When  this  dropsy  once 
seises  upon  my  vitals,  I  may  expect  a  consumption 
of  my  whole  bodv.     Lord,  it  were  my  duty  to  hear 
Thy  voice,  though  it  were  through  the  mouth  of  a 
Balaam  t  Thou  hast  sometimes  conveyed  the  water 
of  life  through  those  pipes  of  lead,  and  sent  con- 
siderable presents  to  Thy  chosen  by  contemptible 
messengers.  — SwinnccJk,  1673. 

(4325.)  Perhaps  yon  think  that  the  preacher,  or 
private  admonisner,  is  too  plain  with  you;  but 
you  should  consider  that  self-love  is  like  to  make 
you  partial  in  your  own  cause,  and  therefore  a  more 
incapable  judge  than  they.  And  you  should  con* 
sider  that  God  hath  commanded  them  to  deal 
plainly,  and  told  them  that  else  the  people's  blood 
shall  be  reouired  at  their  hands ;  and  that  God 
best  knowetn  what  medicine  and  diet  is  fittest  for 
your  disease :  and  that  the  case  is  of  such  grand 
importance  (whether  you  shall  live  in  heaven  or 
hell  for  ever!)  that  it  is  scarce  possible  for  a 
minister  to  be  too  plain  and  serious  with  you ; 
and  that  your  disease  is  so  obstinate  that  gentler 
means  have  been  too  long  frustrated,  and  therefore 
sharper  must  be  tried  $  else  why  were  you  not 
converted  by  gentler  dealing  until  now?  If  you 
fall  down  in  a  swoon,  or  be  ready  to  be  drowned, 
you  will  give  leave  to  the  standers-by  to  handle  you 
a  little  more  roughly  than  at  another  time,  and  will  * 
not  bring  yuur  action  against  them  for  laying  hands 
on  you,  or  ruffling  your  silks  and  bravery  ;  if  your 
house  be  on  fire,  you  will  give  men  leave  to  speak 
to  you  in  another  manner  than  when  they  modu- 
late their  voices  iuto  a  civil  and  compHmentaiy 
tone.  —Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4326.)  An  angry,  passionate  disposition,  tm« 
patient  of  icproof,  deters  men  from  doing  the  office 
of  frioids  in  a  ^thfui  reprehension.     For  sobm 
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ninds  are  more  racing  and  tamaltnotis  than  the 
tea  itself ;  so  that  irCbrist  Himself  should  rebuke 
them,  iaftte«d  of  being  calm,  they  would  rage  and 
roar  so  much  the  louder.  That  admonition  thai 
would  reclaim  others  does  but  chafe  and  provoke 
them  ;  as  the  same  breath  of  wind  that  cools  some 
things  kindles  and  inflames  others. 

But  few  people  are  able,  and  fewer  willing,  to 
put  themselves  to  so  great  an  inconvenience  for 
another's  good,  and  to  raise  a  storm  about  their 
own  ears  to  do  an  odious,  ungrateful  piece  of  ser- 
vice for  an  ungrateful  person  ;  and  therefore  men 
usually  deal  with  such  currish,  sharp  natures,  as 
they  do  with  mastiffs,  they  are  fain  to  stroke  them, 
though  they  deserved  to  be  cudgelled.  They  flatter 
and  commend  them  to  keep  them  quieL 

From  the  consideration  of  which  we  easily  see 
the  greater  misery  and  disadvantage  of  passionate, 
angry  persons ;  their  passion  does  not  only  bereave 
them  of  their  own  eyes,  but  also  of  the  benefit  of 
other  men's ;  which  he  that  is  of  a  gentle  and  a 
tzactable  nature  enjoys  in  the  midst  of  all  his  errors. 

^Soutk,  1633-1716. 

(4327.)  We  may  observe  of  brambles  that  they 
always  grow  crooked  ;  for  by  Reason  of  their  briers 
and  thorns  no  hand  can  toucii  them  so  as  to  bend 
them  straight.  And  so  it  is  with  some  disposi- 
tions :  they  grow  into  a  confirmed,  settled  obliquity, 
because  their  sharpness  makes  them  unfit  to  be 
handled  by  discipline  and  admonition.  They  are  a 
terror  and  a  giievance  to  those  that  they  converse 
with;  and  to  attempt  to  advise  them  out  of  their 
irregularities,  is  as  if  a  chirurgeon  should  ofler  to 
dress  a  wounded  lion ;  he  must  look  to  perish  in 
the  attempt,  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  for  his  pains. 

It  was  surely  of  very  great  importance  to  Nabal 
(l  Sam.  XXV,)  to  have  been  admonished  of  the 
rough,  unadvised  answer  that  he  returned  to  David's 
soldiers ;  for  it  was  like  to  have  brought  a  ruin  upon 
bim  and  his  family  and  his  whole  estate,  yet  none 
would  do  him  that  seasonable  kindness,  because  of 
the  rudeness  and  churlishness  of  his  manners  :  for 
in  the  17th  verse  that  character  is  given  of  bim, 
that  he  '*  was  such  a  son  of  Belial,  that  a  man  could 
Dot  speak  to  him." 

To  be  foolish  and  to  be  angry  too,  is  for  a  man 
first  to  cast  himself  into  a  pit,  and  then  to  hinder 
others  from  pulling  him  out 

^^SoMth^  1633-17 16. 

(432S.)  It  was  a  maxim  of  Bishop  Griswold — 
^'\Vhen  censured  or  accused,  to  comct^^VLOl  to 
justify — my  error.** 

A  certain  minister  with  more  seal  than  discretion 
once  became  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the 
bishop  was  a  mere  formalist  in  religion,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  go  and  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
and  exhort  him  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.*' 
Accordingly  he  called  upon  the  bishop,  veiv 
solemnly  made  known  his  errand,  and  iorthwith 
entered  upon  his  reproof. 

The  bishop  li^itened  in  silence  till  his  visitor  had 
closed  a  severely  denunciatory  exhortation,  and  then 
in  substance  replied  as  follows  :  "My  dear  friend, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  they  who  witness  the  incon- 
sistency of  my  daily  conduct,  and  see  how  poorly  I 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour,  should 
think  I  have  no  religion.  I  often  fear  for  myself 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  feel  very  grateful  to  you 
for  giving  me  this  warning.** 


The  reply  was  made  with  such  evidently  mi- 
affected  humility,  and  with  such  deep  nncerity, 
that  if  an  audible  voice  from  heaven  had  attested 
tiie  genuineness  of  his  Christian  character,  it  could 
not  more  eflectually  have  silenced  bis  kindly- 
intending  but  misjudging  censor,  or  more  com 
pletely  disabused  him  of  his  false  impressions. 
He  immediately  acknowledged  his  error,  begged 
the  bishop's  pardon,  and  ever  afterwards  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  distinguished  lights  of  the 
Christian  world.  ^'Episcopal  Ree^rd^ 

•.  TbAnkftaiy. 

(4329.)  Had  I  a  careful  and  pleasant  companion 
that  should  show  me  my  angry  face  in  a  glass,  I 
should  not  at  all  take  it  ill.  Some  are  wont  to 
have  a  looking-glass  held  to  them  while  they  wash, 
though  to  lit  lie  purpose ;  but  to  behold  a  man's 
self  so  unnaturally  dis;;uised  and  disordered,  will 
conduce  not  a  little  to  the  impeachment  of  anger. 

-^Plutarch. 

(4330.)  Patients  are  displeased  with  a  physician 
who  doth  not  prescribe  to  them,  and  think  he 
gives  them  over.  And  why  are  none  so  affected 
towards  a  physician  of  the  mind,  as  to  conclude 
he  despairs  of  their, recovery  to  a  right  way  of 
thinking,  if  he  tell  them  nothhig  which  may  be  for 
their  g(x>d  ?  — Kpicteiui^  B^c.  6a 

(4331.)  Oh,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  others 
tell  us  of  our  faults,  and  as  it  were  to  pull  us  out 
of  the  fire  with  violence,  as  Jude  speaks ;  rather  to 
pull  us  out  with  violence,  with  sharp  rebukes, 
than  we  should  perish  in  our  sins.  If  a  man  be 
to  weed  his  ground,  he  sees  need  of  the  benefit 
of  others ;  if  a  man  t>e  to  demolish  his  house, 
he  will  ht  thankful  to  others  for  their  help ;  so 
he  that  is  to  pull  down  his  corruption,  that  old 
house,  he  should  t>e  thankful  to  others  that  will  tell 
him,  "This is  rotten,  and  this  is  to  blame;"  who 
if  he  be  not  thankful  for  seasonable  reproof,  be 
knows  not  what  self-judging  means.  If  any  man 
l)e  so  uncivil  when  a  man  shows  him  a  spot  on  his 
garment  to  grow  choleric,  will  we  not  ludge  him 
to  be  an  unreasonable  man  ?  And  so  when  a  man 
shall  be  told,  "This  will  hinder  your  comfort 
another  day;'*  if  men  were  not  spiritually  besotted, 
would  they  swell  and  be  angry  against  such  a  man. 

-^Sibbts,  iS77-«635. 

(4332.)  We  should  much  esteem  the  private 
admonitions  and  reprehensions  of  our  godly  friendx  ; 
for  in  nothing  more  than  this,  is  the  saying  of  the 
wise  man  verified  :  "Two  are  better  than  one,  for 
if  they  (all,  the  one  will  help  up  his  fellow :  but 
woe  be  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth,  for 
he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up."  When  men 
are  apt  through  their  drowsy  sloth  to  neglect  their 
weighty  business,  or  to  forslow  their  journey  by 
over-sleeping  themselves,  thev  hold  it  a  great 
kindness  in  those  that  will  call  them  up  betimes^ 
though  it  be  not  pleasant  for  the  instant  to  be 
broken  of  their  sleep.  But  what  business  ic 
weighty  as  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure? 
what  journey  moVe  important  than  to  travel  towards 
our  heavenly  country?  and  wherein  are  we  more 
sluggish  and  apt  to  lose  our  best  opportunities  by 
over-sleeping  ourselves  in  carnal  security,  if  we  be 
not  roused  up  with  the  reproofs  of  faithful  friends? 

Those  that  fall  into  a  lethargy,  after  their  recovery 
think  themselves  beholden  to  such  about  thea  as  by 
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tiieir  pricking  and  nipping  them  kept  them  waking, 
though  it  may  1m  for  the  present  it  was  a  thankless 
office,  being  so  distasteful  to  their  humour  and  ap- 
petite. But  we  are  prone  to  fall  into  tiie  spiritual 
lethargy  of  carnal  security,  which  is  more  dangerous 
and  pernicious  than  ten  thousand  bodily  deaths ; 
and  therefore  by  so  much  more  are  we  to  esteem 
the  kind  office  of  such  a  faithful  friend  who^  by 
nips  and  pricks  of  admonitions  and  reproof,  keeps 
from  falling  into  or  continuing  in  this  sleep  of 
death. 

When  our  bodily  sores  begin  to  fester  at  the 
bottom,  and  to  breed  dead  flesh,  and  when  our 
bodies  abound  with  hurtful  humours,  we  not  only 
▼oluntarilv  send  for  the  surgeon  and  physician,  but 
thank  and  reward  them,  though  to  our  smart  and 
pain  they  used  to  cure  us  corrosives  and  strong 
potions :  and  shall  we  not  be  as  careful  for  the 
recovery  of  our  souls,  and  as  thankful  to  those  who 
use  these  good  means  to  effect  the  cure,  although 
they  be  distasteful,  yea,  painful  and  loathsome  to 
our  carnal  sense  and  appetite  ? 

— Dcwtuufu^  1642. 

(4333.)  Far  be  it  from  any  here  to  be  like  those 
wicked  wretches  whom  the  prophet  inveighs  against, 
that  hate  those  that  reprove  them :  to  hate  their 
instructors,  because  they  are  sometimes  also  neces- 
sarily correctors,  to  hate  them  for  that  for  which 
rather  they  ought  to  love  them.  You  must  not,  as 
the  psalmist  speaks,  be  as  the  horse  or  mule  with- 
out understanding.  Horses  and  mules  can  well 
endure,  and  are  wont  to  take  notice  of  them  that 
feed  them,  and  stroke  them,  and  make  much  of 
them ;  but  they  cannot  endure  those  that  come 
about  to  drench  them,  or  bleed  them,  or  to  meddle 
with  their  sores,  though  they  intend  nothing  therein 
but  their  good  ;  or  because  they  have  sen^e,  where- 
by they  perceive  some  present  good  in  the  one,  but 
they  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  future  good 
in  the  other.  Creatures  endued  with  reason  must 
be  wiser  than  they,  and  love  their  teacher  as  well 
reproving  and  correcting,  when  just  occasion  is, 
as  speaking  lair  and  commending. 

^Caiaker^  1574-1654. 


RESURRECTION. 

1.  The  maral  raasonableiian  of  Um  doctrine  of 
tlio  rMuzreetton  of  tlie  body. 

(4334.)  The  body  shall  be  awaked  out  of  its 
dead  sleep,  and  quickened  into  a  glorious  immortal 
life.  The  soul  and  body  are  the  essential  parts  of 
man ;  and  though  the  inequality  be  great  in  their 
operations  that  respect  holiness,  yet  their  concourse 
is  necessary.  Good  actions  are  designed  by  the 
Goun^icl  and  resolution  of  the  spirit,  but  performed 
by  the  ministry  of  the  flesh.  Every  grace  expresses 
itself  in  visii)le  actions  by  the  body,  in  the  sorrows 
of  repentance  it  supplies  tears,  in  fastings  its 
appetites  are  restraincKl,  in  thanksgivings  the  tongue 
breaks  forth  into  the  joyful  praises  of  God.  All 
the  victories  over  sensible  pleasure  and  pain  are 
obtained  by  the  soul  in  conjunction  with  the  body. 
Kow  it  is  most  becoming  the  Divine  goodness  not 
to  deal  so  diflerently,  that  the  soul  should  be  ever- 
lastingly happy,  and  the  body  lost  in  forgetlulness ; 
the  one  gloritied  in  heaven,  the  otlier  remain  in  the 
dMst    From  their  first  setting  out  in  the  world  to 


the  grave  they  ran  the  same  race,  and  shall  enjoj 
the  same  reward.  Here  the  body  is  the  consort  of 
the  soul  in  obedience  and  sufferings,  hereafter  in 
fruition.  When  the  crown  of  purity  or  palm  of 
martyrdom  shall  be  given  by  the  great  Judge  in  the 
view  of  all,  they  shaU  both  partake  in  the  honour. 
Of  this  we  have  an  earnest  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  His  true  body,  who  "  is  the  Brst-fruits  ol 
them  that  sleep."  ^BaUs^  i625>i699. 

S.  **  With  wliat  liody  do  tlioy  oomo  Y** 

(4335.)  Little  would  an  unbeliever  think  what  a 
body  God  will  make  of  this  that  now  is  corruptible 
flesh  and  blood  1  It  shall  then  be  loathsome  and 
troublesome  no  more.  It  shall  be  hungry,  or 
thirsty,  or  weary,  or  cold,  or  pained  no  more.  As 
the  stars  of  heaven  do  differ  from  a  clod  of  earth, 
or  from  a  carrion  in  a  ditch,  so  will  our  gloritied, 
immortal  bodies  differ  from  this  mortal  corruptible 
fle.>h.  If  a  skilful  workman  can  turn  a  little  earth 
and  ashes  into  such  curious  transparent  glasses  as 
we  daily  see ;  and  if  a  little  seed  tliat  bears  no  show 
of  such  a  thing  can  produce  the  more  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  a  little  acorn  can  bring 
forth  the  greatest  oak  ;  why  should  we  once  doubt 
whether  the  seed  of  everlasting  life  and  glory,  which 
is  now  in  the  blessed  souls  with  Christ,  can  by 
Him  communicate  a  perfection  to  the  flesh  that  is 
dissolved  into  its  elements?  lliere  is  no  true 
beauty  but  that  which  is  there  received  from  the 
face  of  God  ;  and  if  a  glimpse  made  Moses'  face  to 
shine,  what  glory  will  God  s  glory  communicate  to 
us^  when  we  have  the  fullest,  endless  intuition  of  it  ? 
There  only  is  the  strength,  and  there  is  the 
riches,  and  there  is  the  honour,  and  there  is  the 
pleasure  ;  and  here  are  but  tlie  shadows,  and  dreams, 
and  names,  and  images  of  these  precious  things. 

— Baxter^  1615-1591. 

(4336.)  "That  which  thoo  sowest  is  not  quick* 
ened  except  it  die."  This  is  God's  law  concerning 
the  seed.  It  must  be  dead,^  or  it  cannot  be  made 
alive.  This  is  evidently  true.  So  is  it  with  the 
body.  It  must  die,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made 
alive. 

Then,  too,  in  the  process  of  making  the  seed 
alive,  there  is  also  a  resemblance  to  the  way  in 
which  the  body  is  to  be  made  alive.  "  As  for  that 
which  thou  sowest,"  as  to  the  seed,  St.  Paul  says, 
"Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but 
bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  some 
other  erain."  You  do  nut  sow  the  vei^  grain  that 
shall  rise.  That  seed  which  you  80w  is  dissolved. 
It  melts  and  disappears.  And  yet  out  of  that  seed, 
out  of  the  substance  of  it,  out  of  the  particles 
of  matter  of  which  it  was  formed,  God,  by  His 
mysterious  and  almighty  power  brings  fttrth  a  body 
like  the  other,  and  belonging  to  the  same  class :  for 
"to  everv  seed"  He  gives  **its  own  body.*'  No 
one  ever  heard  of  a  man  sowing  wheat  and  having 
barley  spring  up^  The  crop  always  follows  the  seed. 
So  is  it  with  the  body  of  man.  Like  the  seed, 
"  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be."  I'hat 
body  which  thou  sowest  melts  and  disappears. 
Yet  out  of  that  body,  out  of  the  materials  oi  whk:h 
it  was  made,  will  God  by  His  mysterious  and 
almighty  power  raise  up  another  of  the  same  kind  \ 
just  as  the  grain  of  wheat  which  springs  out  of  the 
earth  is  like  that  which  was  sown  in  it,  and  as 
truly  formed  out  of  the  other  as  that  is :  so  that  the 
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riten  man  himself  will  know  that  he  is  the  same  man, 
and  all  who  loved  him  will  know  it  too. 

— Champneyi. 

(4337.)  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  explain  how 
the  identity  of  the  body  can  be  preserved  while  the 
matter  composing  it  is  changed  ;  we  may  be  left  to 
conjecture  whether  it  is  by  sameness  in  the  chemical 
composition,  or  by  a  germ  of  the  matter  of  ihc  old 
body  form  in?  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  the  new  ; 
but  our  difficulty  in  explainine  can  present  no 
reason  for  denying  the  fact,  for  we  meet  with 
virtual  exempli ncations  of  it  every  day. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  lose  something  like 
a  seicnih  part  of  the  matter  of  our  bodies,  and 
acquite  a  seventh  of  new  matter,  every  year;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  matter  of  our  bodies  under- 
goes an  entire  change  every  seven  years.  That  of 
which  they  are  now  composed  was  not  connected 
with  them  ten  years  ago  ;  that  of  which  they  were 
composed  then  has  now  passed  away  into  other 
combinations;  but  while  the  matter  has  been 
changed  the  identity  has  been  preserved.  The 
body  as  it  exists  now  is  responsible  for  all  that  was 
done  by  the  body  as  it  existed  then.  A  man  in 
this  country  twenty  years  since,  let  us  sny,  committed 
the  crime  of  murder ;  shortly  afterwards  he  escaped 
to  Australia,  and  has  contrived  hitherto  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  law.  Suppose,  however,  that  he  is 
discovered  and  arraigned  for  the  crime  committed  so 
long  ago.  It  may  be  ui^d  that  the  matter  of  his  body 
has  undergone  seveml  changes  since  then  ;  that  the 
hand  which  committed  the  murder,  as  regards  the 
particles  of  matter  composing  it,  has  now  no 
existence  ;  that  that  hand  of  his  is  composed  of 
matter  entirely  new,  and  so  with  his  whole  malei  ial 
system ;  that,  therefore,  the  man  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  crime  committed  by  a  different 
body ;  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  and  unjust  to 
punish  this  body  for  that  which  was  done  by  another. 
Would  the  plea  be  deemed  valid  in  any  court  of  law? 
Certainly  not ;  for  though  the  matter  of  the  body 
has  been  so  entirely  changed,  the  body  is  the 
same. 

And  so  will  it  be  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead: 
though  the  matter  of  the  body  be  changed,  its 
identity  will  be  preserved,  and  the  body  raised  will 
be  responsible  for  all  that  was  done  by  that  which 
lived  and  was  laid  in  the  grave. 

Or  take  another  illustration.  Look  at  a  phild  in 
the  playfulness  of  infancy  ;  then  trace  in  imagination 
that  child's  growth  until  it  has  attained  the  strength 
and  stature  of  manhood;  then  follow  it  onward 
until  it  reaches  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  How 
different  it  is  in  its  different  stages  !  How  the  full- 
grown  man  contrasts  with  the  playful  ciiild,  and  the 
^eble  old  man  with  both  !  How  different,  both  in 
the  matter  composing,and  the  form  which  it  assumes, 
is  the  body  in  its  inwicy  from  the  body  in  its  man- 
hood !  how  different  in  its  vigorous  manhood  from 
its  old  age  1  And  yet,  as  regards  identity  it  is 
throughout  the  same  body.  1'iiat  which  age  has 
vdthered  is  the  same  which  in  manhood  was  full  of 
strength  ;  that  which  in  manhood  was  full  of  strength 
is  the  same  which  lay  once  in  the  feebleness  of 
infancy.  So  the  body  raised  from  the  dead, 
though  differine  in  the  matter  composing  it,  and  in 
the  form  which  it  assumes,  will,  as  regards  identity, 
be  the  same  with  that  which  lived  and  died. 


(4338.)  "  SoM€  num  may  say,  Ham  art  tke  dead 
raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  thty  come  f " 
How  can  the  same  body  which  falls  into  dust  be 
raised  again,  to  become  anew  the  tabernacle  of  the 
immortal  spirit  ?  The  particles  of  which  it  is  com* 
posed  may  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  they  may 
assume  new  forms,  they  may  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  other  beings— of  plants,  of 
animals,  of  men.  How  can  each  several  particle 
be  disentangled,  how  shall  each  be  brought  to^i;ether 
again  to  constitute  the  same  body  which  was  dis- 
solved at  death  ? 

Now  we  presume  to  put  no  limits  upon  the 
almightv  power  of  God.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
amid  all  the  ceaseless  infinite  fluctuations  of  the 
material  particles,  His  eye  could  trace  each  grain 
of  dust,  and  His  hand  collect  it,  and  bring  it  back 
to  reconstitute  the  body.  But  we  contend  that  any 
such  process  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  improbable. 
We  maintain  that  the  same  body  which  has  been 
laid  in  the  grave  may  be  raised  at  the  last  day; 
though  not  one  single  material  particle  which  went 
to  constitute  the  one  body,  shail  be  found  in  the 
other. 

For  what  is  it  that  is  necessarv  to  the  identity  of 
the  body?  The  identity  of  the  body  does  not 
depend  on  the  identity  of  the  material  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed.  These  are  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  flux.  The  body  of  our  childhood  is  not 
the  body  of  our  youth,  nor  the  body  of  our  youth 
that  of  our  manhood,  nor  the  body  of  our  manhood 
that  of  our  old  age.  Every  particle  has  changed, 
and  yet  it  is  the  same  body  :  the  person  to  whom 
it  belongs  still  continues  the  same  person. 

If  you  insist  upon  it  that  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter of  which  my  body  is  built  must  be  brought 
together  to  form  my  new  resurrection  body,  then 
I  ask,  What  body  during  this  present  life  is  my 
true  body  ?  Is  it  the  booy  of  my  childhood,  or  of 
my  youth,  or  of  my  old  age  ?  I'he  body  in  which 
1  die  is  no  more  truly  mine  than  the  body  with 
which  I  came  into  the  world.  Both  are  mine,  both 
are  in  some  sense  the  same,  and  yet  they  have  not 
a  single  material  particle  iii  common.  What  pos- 
sible reason  is  there,  then,  for  contending  that  the 
body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  must  be  brought 
together  again,  particle  for  particle,  at  the  resur- 
rection, when  it  is  no  more  essentially  a  part  of 
myself^  than  my  body  at  any  other  stage  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  only  thing  of  which  we  need  to  be  assured 
is,  that  the  principle  of  identity  which  eoverns  the 
formation  of  the  body  in  this  life,  shall  govern  its 
formation  at  the  resurrection.  In  the  ever-flowing 
torrent  of  life,  as  wave  after  wave  passes  through 
our  bodily  fmme,  bringing  with  it  growth  and 
variety  in  the  structure,  there  is  some  principle,  or 
law,  or  specific  form,  call  it  what  you  will,  which 
remains  ever  the  same.  The  organism  is  essentially 
one,  despite  the  modifications  of  size,  of  form,  of 
inward  constitution. 

This  holds  in  every  reign  of  nature  where  there 
is  life.  From  the  acorn  buried  in  the  earth  there 
springs  first  the  little  slender  stalk,  the  germinant 
shoot  hidden  between  its  two  cotyledons,  then  the 
sapling,  then  the  monarch  of  the  forest.  But  the 
oak  and  the  germinant  shoot  are  one  and  the  same 
vegetable  existence.  The  butterfly  which  unfolds 
its  wings  of  purple  and  gold  in  the  summer's  sun 
is  the  same  creature  which  was  but  lately  a  chrysaliiy 
and  before  that  a  CNLwling  worm,  and  befoit  that 
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tn  embiyo  in  a  tiny  egg.  And  b  it  not  the  smme 
with  man?  Is  not  the  human  embryo  the  same 
Individual  when  it  becomes  child,  youth,  old  man  ? 
And  yet  does  there  remain  in  the  oak,  in  the 
butterfly,  in  the  man,  a  single  one  of  the  ponder- 
able molecules  which  existed  in  the  germ,  the  egg, 
the  embryo  ?  What  physiologist  would  venture  to 
affirm  there  is  ?  And  still  we  repeat,  it  is  the  same 
▼egetable,  the  same  insect,  the  same  man. 

What,  then,  is  this  thing  which  remains  ever  the 
game,  the  same  in  the  vegetable  in  all  its  develop- 
ments, the  same  in  the  insect  in  all  its  metamor- 
phoses, the  same  in  the  human  bodv  in  every  phase 
of  its  existence  ?  What  is  this,  which  never  perishes, 
.  is  never  destroyed,  in  all  the  changes  and  fluctua- 
tions of  the  material  organism  ?  It  escapes  all  our 
investigations ;  we  see  it  only  in  its  manifestations, 
in  the  phenomena  of  life ;  but  that  it  is  a  reality  all 
observation  goes  to  show :  and  if  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  body  during  this  life,  this  principle 
continues  in  nil  its  force,  why  may  it  not  survive 
the  shock  of  death  ?  Why  may  not  this  specific 
form,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  terms  it,  remain  united 
to  the  soul,  as  he  conjectured  (and  as  other  thinkers 
like  Leibnitz  have  supposed),  after  its  separation 
from  the  body,  and  tnus  become  at  length  the 
agent  in  the  resurrection,  by  reconstituting,  though 
in  a  new  and  transflgured  condition,  the  body 
which  was  dissolved  at  death  ?  Why  may  not  the 
same  body,  which  was  sown  in  corruption,  be 
raised  to  incorniption,  and  that  which  was  sown  a 
natural  bodv,  be  raised  a  spiritual  body  ?  There  is 
at  least  notning  improbable  in  such  a  supposition ; 
there  is  everything  in  the  analogies  of  Nature  to 
confirm  it ;  and  when  Revelation  is  silent,  we  may 
be  thankful  for  such  glimpses  of  probability  as  come 
to  us  in  aid  of  our  faith.  — Ptnmnu, 

S.  It  ton  inogtlloaUe  tbaa  tlM  ertatton  of  the 
twdy. 

(4339.)  Creation  is  more  inexplicable  than 
resurrection.  For  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to 
rekindle  an  extinguished  lamp,  and  to  show  fire  that 
has  never  yet  appeared.  It  is  not  the  same  thing 
to  raise  up  again  a  house  that  has  fallen  down,  and 
to  produce  one  which  has  never  at  all  had  an 
existence.  — Chrysostom^  347-407« 

[Modem  preachers  will  probably  prefer  to  use 
this  argument,  drawn  from  the  creation  of  the  body, 
as  an  Oiustration  of  the  fact  that  our  inability  to 
explain  the  method  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  no  reason  for  refusing  to  believe  in  it] 

C  AnaloglM  In  natnre  and  art. 

[See  next  section  of  this  article:  **$.  j4  sueossofy 
button  as  to  the  use  oftheforef^oing  illusirations^'\ 

(434a)  Trees,  in  the  winter-time,  appear  to  the 
Tiew  of  all  men  as  if  they  were  withered  and  quite 
dead,  yet,  when  the  spring-time  comes,  they  become 
alive  again,  and,  as  before,  do  bring  forth  their 
buds,  blossoms,  leaves,  and  fruit  The  reason  is, 
because  the  body,  grain,  and  arms  of  the  tree  are 
all  joined  and  fastened  to  the  root,  where  the  sap 
lies  all  the  winter-time,  and  from  thence,  by  reason 
of  so  near  conjunction,  it  is  derived  in  the  spring- 
time to  all  the  parts  of  the  tree.  Even  so  the 
bodies  of  men  have  their  winter  also,  and  that  is  in 
death,  in  which  time  they  are  turned  into  dust  and 
so  remain  for  a  time  dead  and  rotten ;  yet,  in  the 
spxiDg-time,  that  ist  in  the  last  day,  at  the  resurrection 


of  all  flesh,  then,  by  means  of  the  mystical  anion 
with  Christ,  His  divine  and  quickening  virtue  shall 
stream  from  thence  to  all  the  bodies  of  His  member^ 
and  cause  them  to  live  again,  and  that  to  life  etemaL 

-^-^rode. 

(4341*)  ^t  us  not  be  like  them  without  faith, 
that  think  the  bodies  are  lost  for  ever  that  are  cast 
into  the  grave ;  like  children  seeing  the  silver  cast 
into  the  furnace,  think  it  utterly  cast  away,  till  th^ 
see  it  come  out  again  a  pure  vessel. 

—SibbeSt  »S77-»635. 

(4342.)  I  have  stood  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  seen 
him  put  a  rusty,  cold,  dull  piece  of  iron  into  the 
fire,  and  after  a  while  he  has  taken  the  very  same 
individual  piece  of  iron  out  of  the  fire,  hot,  bright, 
sparkling  :  and  thus  it  is  with  our  bodies ;  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  grave  dead,  heavy,  earthly,  but  at 
the  resurrection  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality ; 
at  the  general  conflagration  this  dead,  heavy, 
earthly  body,  shall  arise  living,  lightsome,  glorious  : 
which  made  Job  so  confident,  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  •  ;  .  and  though  after  my  skio 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  1  see 
God."  -^FulUr,  1608-1661. 

(4343.)  Papei^— that  article  so  useful  in  human 
life,  that  repository  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  that 
minister  of  all  governments,  that  broker  in  all  ' 
trade  and  commerce,  that  second  memory  of  the 
human  mind,  that  stable  pillar  of  an  immortal 
name — takes  its  origin  from  vile  rags.  The  rag- 
dealer  trudges  on  foot,  or  drives  his  cart  through 
the  towns  and  villages,  and  his  arrival  is  the  signal 
for  searching  every  comer,  and  gathering  every  old 
and  useless  shred.  These  he  takes  to  (he  mill,  and 
there  they  are  picked,  washed,  mashed,  sha|ied, 
and  sized,  in  short,  formed  into  a  fabric  beautiful 
enough  to  venture  unabashed  even  into  the  presence 
of  mi)narchs  and  princes. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  resurrection  of  my  mortal 
body.  When  deserted  bv  the  soul,  I  know  uot 
what  better  the  l>ody  is  than  a  worn  and  rejected 
rag.  Accordingly  it  is  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
there  gnawed  by  worms,  and  reduced  to  dust  and 
ashes.  If,  however,  man*s  art  and  device  can 
produce  so  pure  and  white  a  fabric  as  paper  from 
filthy  rags,  what  should  hinder  God  by  His  mighty 
power  to  raise  this  vile  body  of  mine  from  the  grave, 
and  refine  and  fashion  it  like  unto  the  glorious 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

— &mw,  1 629-1693. 

(4344.)  There  are  things  in  nature  which  suggest 
a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Such  is  the  well-known  analogy  presented  by  the 
changes  which  many  creatures  underga  The  insect, 
at  first  a  creeping  worm,  crawls  on  the  earth,  its 
home  the  ground,  or  some  humble  plant  or  decaying 
matter,  which  feeds  its  voracious  appetite.  The 
time  of  its  first  change  arrives.  It  weaves  itself  a 
shroud  ;  it  makes  itself  a  coffin  ;  and  under  the  soil, 
in  some  cranny  of  the  wall,  in  a  convenient  fissure 
of  rock  or  tree,  as  in  a  catacomb,  it  finds  a  quie^ 
grave.  There,  shrouded  and  coffined  and  buried, 
and  to  all  appearance  dead,  it  lies  till  its  appointed 
change.  The  hour  arrives.  It  bursts  these  cere- 
ments ;  and  a  pure,  winged,  beautiful  creature,  it 
leaves  them  to  roam  henceforth  in  sunny  skies,  and 
find  its  bed  in  the  soft  bosom,  and  its  food  in  the 
nectar  of  odorous  flowers. 

Paul  saw  our  grave  hi  the  furrow  of  the  plough ; 
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oar  burial  in  the  corn  dropped  into  the  soil ;  our 
decay  in  the  change  undei^one  by  the  leed ;  and 
our  returrection,  when,  bursting  its  sheath  and 
poshing  aside  the  clod,  it  rises  green  and  beautiful, 
to  wave  its  head  in  summer  days,  high  above  the 
ground  that  «ras  once  its  grave.  — Culkrie, 

(4345)  ^^hy  should  it  be  thought  incredible 
that  God  Khould  raise  the  dead?  The  power 
required  for  this  is  not  greater,  after  all,  than  is 
exercised  in  the  productions  and  changes  which  are 
constantly  taking  place.  Natural  processes  and 
phenomena  do  not  prove  the  fact,  but  they  may 
certainly  illustrate  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection. 
You  see  the  oak  springing  from  the  acorn— the 
plant  from  the  seed  which  perhaps  has  Iain  in  a 
state  of  death  for  manv  centuries— the  worm  leaving 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  emerging  from  it  a  *' creature 
aerial,  winged,  glorious,  nuliant  with  beauty,  en- 
dowed with  new  senses  and  new  faculties,  to  seek 
in  a  higher  element  purer  food  and  nobler  enjoy- 
ments.' Is  not  the  power  requisite  to  produce 
these  changes  competent  to  raise  the  dead  ?  They 
are  not  the  less  wonderful  that  they  are  so  common, 
and  tiieir  very  commonness  should  rather  strengthen 
our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  for  if 
such  exercises  of  power  are  frequent,  why  should 
we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  one  may  be  added 
to  the  many  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  dead 
to  life  ? 

It  is  true,  that  if  we  take  the  popular  view  of  the 
rePurre<'tion,  or  more  correctly  the  view  which  was 
at  one  time  popular — that  the  body  raised  from  the 
dead  will  be  composer!  oi'  the  very  same  matter  as 
the  body  which  was  laid  in  the  grave  ; — if  we  tnkc 
this  view  of  the  resurrection,  I  say,  the  objections 
which  are  brought  against  it  cannot  be  so  summarily 
dif^posed  of.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  appeal  to  the 
power  of  God ;  for  the  objectors  will  tell  us  that 
such  a  resurrection  involves  a  contradiction — what 
is  absolutely  impossible — impossilile  even  to  God. 
The  body,  they  say,  and  sa^  truly,  mingles  with  the 
soil  in  >«hich  it  is  laid  ;  it  is  drawn  up  into  the 
plant  which  grows  on  the  surface ;  the  plant  is  soon 
devoured  by  some  animal,  and  afforcfs  nutriment 
to  its  system ;  that  animal,  and  the  plant  also,  it 
Kay  be,  become  food  tor  man.  'i'hus,  the  matter 
of  one  man*s  body  becomes  long  afterwards  part  of 
another  man's,  so  that,  at  death,  the  body  of  the 
two  may  have  been  composed  of  precisely  the  same 
matter.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  resurrec- 
tion the  same  mntter  can  be  in  two  bodies  at  the 
same  time  ;  hence  the  resurrection  of  the  body  can- 
not take  place. 

To  this  objection  we  need  only  reply,  that  the 
resurrection  you  describe  is  not  the  resurrection  of 
Scripture.  In  so  far  as  the  Bible  gives  an  explana- 
tion of  the  event,  it  discountenances  the  supposition 
that  the  body  which  rises  from  the  grave  will  be 
composed  of  the  very  same  matter  as  the  body 
which  was  laid  there.  "  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
wwtst  is  not  quickened^  except  it  die.  And  that 
whii.\  thou  scwest^  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which 
ihallbe.^  ^Landels. 

(4346.)  I  tee  before  me  tn  old  and  battered  cup 
which  many  a  black  lip  hath  touched,  out  of  which 
many  a  villain's  throat  has  received  moisture.  It  is 
battered  and  covered  with  filth.  Who  could  tell 
what  metal  it  is?  It  is  brought  in  and  given  to  the  j 
nlversmith ;  he  no  sooner  receives  it  than  he  begins  | 


to  break  It  into  pieces ;  he  dashes  it  into  shiven 
again  and  again  ;  he  pounds  it  until  he  has  broken 
it,  then  he  puts  it  into  his  fining  pot  and  melu  iL 
Now  you  l>egin  to  see  it  sparkle  again,  and  by  and 
by  he  beats  it  out  and  fashions  it  into  a  goodly 
chalice  out  of  which  a  king  may  drink.  Is  this  the 
same?  the  very  same  thing.  This  glorioiu  cup; 
is  this  the  old  battered  silver  we  saw  just  now? 
silver,  did  I  say,  it  looked  like  battered  filth.  Yes, 
it  is  the  same,  and  we  who  are  here  below  like 
vessels,  aUs  1  too  unfit  for  the  Master's  use ;  vessels 
which  have  even  given  comfort  to  the  evil  ones,  and 
helped  to  do  the  work  of  Satan,  we  shall  be  put 
into  the  furnace  of  the  grave,  and  be  there  melted 
down  and  fusecl  and  fashioned  into  a  glorions  wine- 
cup,  that  sliall  stand  upon  the  banqueting  table  of 
the  Son  of  God.  ^-Spurgeom, 

0.  A  necessary  eantlon  at  to  Um  hm  of  tlie  Haro- 

ffolng  lilustratlona. 

(4347*)  We  are  accustomed  in  oar  arguments  on 
this  subject  to  appeal  to  natural  phenomena ;  but 
these  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  afford  proof  ot  the 
event.  The  apostle  introduces  into  his  argument 
on  the  resurrection  the  grain  of  wheat,  which  is  not 
(quickened  except  it  die  ;  but  he  does  not  introduce 
it  as  vl  proof  {Yi^  was  too  good  a  logician  for  that), 
but  only  to  iiiustrate  what  he  had  othorwise  proved^ 
and  to  obviate  a  supposed  objection. 

I'he  plant  springs  from  the  grain  of  seed,  and  the 
oak  from  the  acorn,  but  these  are  by  no  means 
analogous  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
points  of  discrepancy  are  numerous  and  striking. 
In  these  ca.ses,  one  oak  or  one  plant  proceeds  from 
another  very  much  as  men  are  propagated  by 
natural  generation,  not  as  when  the  identical  body 
is  raiseti  from  tlie  dead.  Then  the  plant  or  the 
oak  does  not  decay,  and  another  plant  or  oak  J^pring 
out  of  its  a^hes  as  the  resurrection  body  rises  out 
of  the  ashet  of  the  Ixxiy  which  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 
Even  the  acorn  does  not  become  dust  before  it 
germinates,  like  as  the  dead  body  is  dissolved. 
And,  moreover,  there  is  not  that  identity  l>etween 
the  oak  which  produced  the  acorn  and  the  oak 
which  sprang  out  of  it,  that  there  is  between  the 
body  which  is  buried  and  the  body  which  comes 
forth  from  the  grave. 

Take  another  case:  the  worm  enters  the  chry- 
salb  stale,  remains  apparently  dead  for  a  timc^ 
then  emerges  a  winged  insect,  glorious  as  compared 
with  what  it  was ;  the  repulsive  has  l>ecome  beauti- 
ful, the  weak  comparatively  strong :  doomed  to 
crawl  slowly  along  before,  it  now  flutters  in  tl^e 
sunbeam,  and  floats  on  the  breeze ;  is  susceptible  , 
of  new  sensations,  and  endowed  with  new  powers. 
It  is  a  wonderful  transition,  certainly,  and  may 
well  illustrate  the  possibility  ofa  resurrection^  but 
still  they  are  not  analogous.  The  identity  between 
the  butterfly  and  the  worm  is  preserved,  and  the 
chrysalis  state  somewhat  resembles  the  state  of 
death,  but  there  is  no  corruption  or  dissolution,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Ixxiy. 

Again  ;  the  earth  during  winter,  frost-bound  and 
covered  with  snow,  is  often  said  to  resemble  the 
state  of  death  ;  and  we  know  how  in  spring  if 
afiiain  teems  with  life,  how  plants  spring  up  in  the 
pJiLce  of,  and  of  the  same  species  as  others  which 
have  decayed  ;  but  neither  in  this  case  is  the  analogy 
complete.  The  reanimated  earth  has  not  been 
dissolved  like  the  body  ;  and  though  the  new  plants 
are  of  the  same  species  as  their  decayed  predeoes* 
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tors,  they  are  not  identical.  Thns,  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  you  can  find  nothing  strictly 
analogous  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and 
though  yon  could,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  analogy 
is  not  proof,  and  that,  though  it  could  be  found  in 
nature,  it  would  afford  no  reason  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  body  will  be  raised.  -^Landilt. 

•b  BepllM  to  objectioni. 

(4348.)  There  are  some  who,  obserring  that  the 
spirit  is  parted  from  the  flesh,  that  the  flesh  is 
turned  into  corruption,  that  its  corruption  is 
reduced  to  dust,  that  this  dust  is  so  dissolved  into 
elementary  parts  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  seen 
by  the  eyes  of  man,  despair  of  the  possibility  of  the 
resurrection  being  brought  to  pass,  and  whilst  they 
gaze  upon  the  dry  bones,  they  distrust  its  being 
possible  for  these  to  be  clothed  with  flesh,  and  again 
flusliing  into  life ;  which  persons,  if  they  do  not 
hold  the  resurrection  of  the  body  on  the  principle 
of  obedience,  ought  certainly  to  hold  it  on  the 
principle  of  reason. 

For  what  does  the  universe  every  day  bnt  imitate 
in  its  elements  our  resurrection?  Thus,  by  the 
lapse  of  the  minutes  of  the  day,  the  temporal  light 
itself,  as  it  were,  dies,  when,  the  shade  of  night 
comin?  on,  that  light  which  was  beheld  is  withdrawn 
from  si;;ht,  and  it  daily  rises  again,  as  it  were,  when 
the  light  that  was  withdrawn  from  our  eyes,  upon 
the  night  being  suppressed,  is  renewed  afresh. 

From  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  too,  we  see  the 
shrubs  lose  the  greenness  of  their  foliage  and  cease 
from  putting  forth  fruit ;  and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  from 
dried-up  wood,  by  a  kind  of  resurrection  coming, 
we  see  the  leaves  burst  forth,  the  fruit  grow  big, 
and  the  whole  tree  clothed  with  renewed  beauty. 

^Gregory,  354-604. 

(4349*)  We  anceasingly  behold  the  small  seeds 
of  trees  committed  to  the  moistness  of  the  ground, 
wherefrom  not  long  afterwards  we  behold  large 
trees  arise,  and  bring  forth  leaves  and  fruit  L^t 
lis  then  consider  the  little  seed  of  any  tree  whatever, 
which  is  thrown  into  the  ground,  for  a  tree  to  be 
produced  therefrom,  and  let  us  take  in,  if  we  are 
capable  of  it,  where  in  that  exceeding  littleness  of 
the  seed  that  most  enormous  tree  was  buried  which 
proceeded  from  it  ?  Where  was  the  wood  ?  where 
was  the  bark?  where  the  verdure  of  the  foliage? 
where  the  abundance  of  the  fruit?  Was  there 
anything  of  the  kind  perceived  in  the  seed  when 
it  was  thrown  into  the  ground  ?  And  yet,  by  the 
secret  Artiflcer  of  all  things  ordering  all  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  both  in  the  softness  of  the 
seed  there  lay  buried  the  roughness  of  the  bark, 
ami  in  its  tenderness  there  was  hidden  the  strength 
of  its  timber,  and  in  its  dryness,  fertility  of  produc- 
tiveness. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  that  finest  dust  which  to 
our  eyes  is  resolved  into  the  elements.  He,  when 
He  is  minded,  fashions  again  into  the  human 
being,  who  from  the  finest  seeds  resuscitates  the 
^rgest  trees?  And  so,  seeing  that  we  have  been 
created  reasoning  txings,  we  onght  to  collect  the 
hope  of  our  own  resurrection  from  the  mere  aspect 
and  contemplation  of  the  objects  of  nature. 

-^Gregory^  354-^04. 

(43501)  What  is  the  wise  argument  of  the  gain- 
Miyers;  rather,  I  should  say,  their  exceeding 
vmple  one  ?    "  Why,  how,  when  the  body  is  mixed 


up  with  the  earth,  and  is  become  earth,  and  this 
again  is  removed  elsewhere,  how,"  say  they,  "shall 
it  rise  again  ?  **  For  to  thee  this  seems  impossible^ 
but  not  to  the  unsleeping  Eye.  For  unto  that  all 
things  are  clear.  And  thou  in  that  confusion  seest 
no  distinction  of  parts ;  but  He  knows  them  all. 
Since  also  the  heart  of  thy  neighbour  thou  knowest 
not,  nor  tlie  things  in  it ;  but.  He  knows  alL  If, 
then,  because  of  thy  not  knowing  how  God  raises 
men  up,  thou  believest  not  that  He  does  raise  them, 
wilt  thou  disbelieve  that  He  knows  also  what  is  in 
thy  mind?  for  neither  is  that  obvious  to  view. 
And  yet  in  the  body  it  is  visible  matter,  though  it 
be  dissolved  i  but  those  thoughts  are  invisible. 
Shall  He»  then,  who  knows  with  all  certainty  the 
invisible  things,  not  see  the  things  which  be  visible^ 
and  easily  detach  the  scattered  parts  of  the  body  ? 

Chrysostom,  347~'407« 

(4351.)  It  is  objected  that  the  resurrection  of  these 
numerical  bodies,  when  they  are  devoured  and 
turned  into  the  substance  of  other  bodies,  is  a  thing 
incredible. 

Answers:^'  I.  If  it  be  neither  against  the  power« 
the  wisdom,  or  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  incre^iible 
at  all ;  but  it  is  not  against  any  of  these.  Who  caa 
say  that  God  is  unable  to  raise  the  dead,  who  seeth 
so  much  greater  things  performed  by  Him  in  the 
daily  motion  of  the  sun,  or  earth,  and  in  the 
support  and  course  of  the  whole  frame  of  nature  ? 
He  that  can  every  spring  give  a  kind  t>f  resurrectioii 
to  plants  and  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  can 
easily  raise  our  bodies  from  the  dust ;  and  no  man 
can  prove  that  the  wisdom  of  God,  nor  yet  His  will, 
are  against  our  resurrection ;  but  that  both  are,  for 
it  may  be  proved  by  His  promises.  Shall  that 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  be,  therefore, 
objected  as  a  difliculty  to  God  ? 

2.  Yea,  it  is  congruous  to  the  wisdom  and 
governing  justice  of  God,  that  the  same  body  which 
was  partaker  with  the  soul  in  sin  and  duty  should 
be  partaker  with  it  in  sufliering  or  felicity. 

3.  The  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ  did  purposely  die  and 
rise  again  in  His  human  body,  to  put  the  resurrec- 
tion out  of  doubt,  by  undeniable,  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, and  by  the  certainty  of  belief. 

4.  Inhere  is  some  natural  reason  for  the  resurrec- 
tion in  the  soul's  inclination  to  its  body.  As  it  is 
unwilling  to  lay  it  down,  it  will  be  willing  to  re- 
assume  it  when  God  shall  say  the  time  is  come. 
As  we  may  conclude  at  night  when  they  are  going 
to  bed,  that  the  people  of  city  or  country  will  rise 
the  next  morning  and  put  on  their  clothes,  and  not 
go  naked  about  the  streets,  because  there  is  in 
them  a  natural  inclination  to  rising  and  to  clothes, 
and  a  natural  averseness  to  lie  still,  or  to  go  un- 
clothed ;  sp  may  we  conclude,  from  the  soul's 
natural  inclination  to  its  body,  that  it  will  le- 
assume  it  as  soon  as  God  consenteth. 

5.  And  all  our  objections,  which  reason  from 
supposed  contradictions,  vanish,  because  none  of  ns 
all  have  so  much  skill  in  physics  as  to  know  what 
it  is  which  individualeth  this  numerical  body,  and 
so  what  it  is  which  is  to  be  restored ;  but  we  all 
confess  that  it  is  not  the  present  mass  of  flesh  and 
humours  which,  being  in  a  continual  flux,  is  not 
the  same  this  year  which  it  was  the  last,  and  may 
vanish  long  bcrore  we  die. 

^BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

(4352.)  Some  have  said,   "Bat   when   mea't 
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bodies  are  dead,  and  are  committed  to  the  grave, 
they  are  often  digged  np,  and  the  careless  sexton 
mixes  them  up  with  common  mould  ;  nay,  it  some- 
times happens  that  they  are  carted  awny  from  the 
churchyard,  and  strewn  over  the  6elds,  to  l)ecome  a 
rich  manure  for  wheat,  so  that  the  particles  of  the 
body  are  absorbed  into  the  com  that  is  growing, 
and  they  travel  round  in  a  circle  until  they  become 
the  food  of  man.  So  that  the  particle  which  man 
have  been  in  the  body  of  one  man  enters  into  the 
body  of  another.  Now,**  say  they,  "  how  can  all 
these  particles  be  traced?**  Our  answer  is,  If  it 
were  necessary,  every  atom  could  be  traced.  Omni- 
potence and  Omniscience  could  do  it.  If  it  were 
aeedful  that  God  should  search  out  and  find  out 
every  individual  atom  that  ever  existed,  He  would 
be  able  to  detect  the  present  abode  of  eveiy  single 
I>article.  The  astronomer  is  able  to  tell  the  posi- 
tion of  one  star  by  the  aberration  of  the  motion  of 
the  other ;  by  his  calculation,  apart  from  observa- 
tion, he  can  discover  an  unknown  orb ;  \v&  hugeness 
puts  it  within  his  reach.  But  to  God  there  is  nothing 
little  or  great ;  He  can  find  out  the  orbit  of  one 
atom  by  the  aberration  in  the  orbit  of  another 
atom,  He  can  pursue  and  overtake  each  separate 
particle.  But  recollect  this  is  not  necessary  at  all, 
for  the  identity  may  be  preserved  without  their 
being  the  same  atoms.  Just  go  back  to  the  excel- 
lent illustration  ot  our  text.  The  wheat  is  just  the 
same,  but  in  the  new  wheat  that  has  grown  up 
there  may  not  be  one  solitary  particle  of  that 
matter  which  was  in  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground. 
A  little  seed  that  shall  not  weigh  the  hundredth  part 
of  an  ounce  falls  into  the  earth,  and  springs  up  and 
produces  a  forest  tree  that  shall  weigh  two  tons. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  original  seed  in  the 
tree,  it  mu!»t  be  but  in  the  proportion  of  a  millionth 
part,  or  something  less  than  that.  And  yet  is  the 
tree  positively  identical  with  the  seed — ^it  is  the 
tame  thing.  And  so  there  may  be  only  a  millionth 
part  of  the  particles  of  my  body  in  the  new  body 
which  I  shall  wear,  but  yet  it  may  be  still  the  same. 
It  is  not  the  identity  of  the  matter  that  will  nudce 
positive  identity.  — Spurgm$, 


T.  Hi  dlTene  laineiL 

(4353* )  When  the  archangel's  trumpet  sounds, 
then  the  saints  shall  sing  ;  the  bodies  of  believers 
shall  come  out  of  the  grave  to  be  made  happy,  as 
the  chief  butler  came  out  of  the  prison,  and  was 
restored  to  all  his  dignity  at  the  court ;  but  the 
bodies  of  the  wicked  shall  come  out  of  the  grave, 
as  the  chief  baker  out  of  prison,  to  be  executed 
(Geo.  xL  22).  — ffWi^M,  1696. 


H  Baiter  Bimdaj. 

(43S4-)  Surely,  even  the  angels  In  heaven  keep 
these  pascal  solemnities  with  joy  :  the  glory  of 
that  victorious  Lion  who  hath  triumph^  over 
death  and  hell  is  even  to  them  matter  of  rejoicing. 
It  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  new  world,  our  passover 
from  everlasting  death  to  life ;  our  true  jubilee,  the 
first  day  of  our  week,  and  the  chief  in  our  calendar. 
Herein  our  Phoenix  rose  from  His  ashes,  our  Eagle 
renewed  His  feathers,  the  First  begotten  of  the 
dead  was  bom  from  the  womb  ot  the  earth.  Christ, 
like  the  sun  eclipsed  by  the  moon,  got  Himself  out 
liy  His  resurrection ;  and,  as  the  sun  by  the  mooni 


He  was  darkened  by  them  to  whom  He  gave  lighU 
His  death  did  justify  us.  His  resurrection  did  iustiff 
His  death.  He  buried  the  law  with  Himself,  and 
both  with  honour ;  He  raised  up  the  gospel  with 
Himself  and  both  with  glory.  His  resurrection 
was  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation,  "  In  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive,'*  and  the  last  stone  of  the 
roof,  for  God  assures  us  He  shall  come  to  judgment, 
by  this  token,  that  He  raised  Him  up  from  the  dead 
(Acts  xvii.  31).  Satan  danced  on  His  grave  for 
joy;  when  he  had  Him  there  once,  he  thought 
Him  sure  enough ;  but  He  rose  again  and  trampled 
on  the  devil's  throne  with  triumph.  This  is  the 
faith  peculiar  to  Christians  :  the  Jews  believe  Him 
dead,  not  living ;  we  believe  that  He  is  risen,  and 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  As  Moses  led  the 
people  to  Canaan  through  the  wilderness,  so  Christ 
leads  us  to  heaven  through  the  grave.  His  resur- 
rection is  not  only  the  object  of  our  faith,  but  the 
example  of  our  hope.  We  all  carry  mortality  about 
us,  and  the  strongest  man  is  but  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image  ;  though  his  head  be  of  gold,  and 
his  ribs  of  brass,  yet  his  feet  are  of  clay :  a  stone 
thrown  at  the  feet  overturns  this  great  image,  and 
down  falls  man.  But,  "O  death,  I  will  be  thy 
death."  Durst  death  kill  Christ?  Christ  there- 
fore shall  kill  death.  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
But,  as  one  saith,  the  hope  of  life  immortal  is  the 
life  of  our  life  mortal.  Death  and  the  grave  swallow 
all,  and  then  burst ;  as  crammed  covetousness  dis- 
gorgeth  itself  by  a  prodigal  heir. 

The  Jews  craved  a  sign,  and  had  it  (Matt  xil 
38,  39) ;  yet  then  spake  against  it,  or  wondered  at 
it.  To  us  it  shall  be  more  than  a  sign,  it  shall  have 
wonder,  and  wonder  enough  ;  but  we  will  not  lose 
our  fruit  or  part  therein  for  a  world.  Him,  that 
this  day  rose  from  the  clods,  we  expect  from  the 
clouds,  to  raise  our  bodies,  to  perform  His  pro- 
mises, to  finish  our  faith,  to  perfect  our  glory,  and 
to  draw  us  unto  Himself.  I  do  not  say.  Come,  see 
the  place  where  they  laid  Him,  that  is  empty  ;  but. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  He  is;  heie  is  the 
Lord.  I  say  not  with  Maiy,  They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  Him ;  He  is  personally  in  heaven.  He  is 
mystically,  sacramen tally,  yea,  in  a  spiritual  senses 
He  is  really  here.  Himself  said,  I  have  earnestly 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you :  let  us 
earnestly  desire  to  eat  this  sacrament  with  Htm. 
God  said  once.  Take  and  eat  of  every  tree  but  one  | 
but  man  then  mistook  the  fruit,  he  did  eat  and  felL 
Hn  now  says  again,  Take  and  eat ;  this  is  My 
body,  which  is  given  for  you :  let  us  not  mistake^ 
but  eat  and  live  for  ever.  And  the  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  given  for  us,  preserves 
our  bodies  and  souls  into  everlasting  life. 

As  God  spake  to  the  fish,  and  it  cast  up  Jonah, 
commanded  the  earth,  and  it  delivered  up  jesus ;  so 
He  will  speak  to  all  creatures,  and  they  shall  not 
detain  one  dust  of  our  bodies.  There  shall  be  a 
dry  ground  for  this  valley  of  tears,  a  land  of  the 
living  for  this  Golgotha  of  the  dead,  a  settled 
mansion  for  this  movable  pavilion.  Christ  had 
His  Easter-day  by  Himself;  there  shall  be  one 
general  Easter-day  for  us  all,  when  the  wicked 
shall  rise  to  contempt,  the  faithful  to  eternity  of 
days.  Here  shall  be  no  terror  to  afiright  us,  no 
sorrow  to  afflict  us,  no  sickness  to  distemper  ns,  no 
death  to  dissolve  tts»  no  sin  to  endanger,  lor  ever- 
more. — AdamSf  1654. 
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I.  BlidiM  and  Tirtoe  •!•  Bot  tBflompattUii. 

(4355.)  The  decUimers  on  the  incompatibility  of 
wealth  and  virtue  are  mere  dedaimers,  and  nothing 
more.  For  you  will  often  find  them,  in  the  next 
breath,  applauding  or  condemning  every  measure 
or  institution  acconiing  to  its  supposed  tendency  to 
increase  or  diminish  wealth.  Vou  will  find  them 
not  only  readily  accepting  wealth  themselves  from 
any  honourable  source,  and  anxious  to  secure  from 
poverty  their  children  and  all  most  dear  to  them 
(for  this  might  be  referred  to  the  prevalence  of 
passion  over  principle),  but  even  offering  up  solemn 
prayers  to  heaven  ror  the  prosperitv  of  their  native 
country,  and  contemplating  with  joy  a  flourishing 
condition  of  her  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  com- 
merce,— in  short,  of  the  sources  of  her  wealth. 
Seneca's  discourses  in  praise  of  poverty  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  rivalled  by  fnany  writers  of  this 
island,  if  one-half  of  the  revenues  he  drew  from  the 
then  inhabitants  of  it,  by  lending  them  money  at 
high  interest,  were  propc^ed  as  a  prize.  Such  de- 
daimers against  wealth  resemble  the  Harpies  of 
Virgil,  seeking  to  excite  disgust  at  the  banquet  of 
which  they  are  themsdves  eager  to  partake. 

^iVhately^  1787-1863. 

(4356.)  In  each  mcoessive  age  Christians  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  risen,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
possibility  of  wielding  secular  elements  by  their 
spiritual  power ;  and  all  reasoning  and  analogies 
point  to  a  day  when  humility,  punty,  justice,  love, 
taith,  and  devotion,  shall  be  just  as  possible  with 
secular  wealth  and  worldly  power  as  without  them  ; 
nay,  more  possible.  I  believe  that  when  the  time 
of  ripeness  comes,  it  will  be  found  that  beauty  and 
power  are  the  only  appropriate  garments  of  piety, 
of  moral  excellence.  They  have  been  stolen  by  the 
passions  and  the  appetites ;  but  they  are  to  be  worn 
in  their  fullest  glory  only  by  the  highest  sentiments 
that  are  in  man.  I  do  not  believe,  except  as  a 
temporary  thing,  as  an  expedient,  that  men  are 
appointed  to  suffering  and  hmitatioa  A  man  that 
is  travelling  home  may  submit  to  the  necessity  of 
sleeping  under  trees,  without  thinking  that  it  is 
best  always  to  sleep  under  trees.  A  man  may  feed 
himself  out  of  a  wallet  while  he  is  in  a  wilderness 
seeking  a  dty  of  refuge,  without  thinking  that  every 
man  ought  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  And 
although  it  is  true  that,  r^rded  as  a  wayfarer,  man 
is,  in  the  whole  line  of  development,  subject  to 
cross-b«sring  and  exclusion;  yet,  I  believe  that 
characteristically  he  is  a  creature  that  was  made  to 
be  rich,  and  wise,  and  influential,  and  active ;  and 
that  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  to  be  his,  and  that 
he  is  to  rule  them ;  and  that  we  come  near  to  the 
millennial  glory  in  proportion  as  multitudes  of  men 
know  how  to  govern  all  things,  and  not  to  be 
governed  bv  them.  In  other  words,  amplitude  is 
my  conception  of  the  Christian  man  ~ not  poverty. 
Joy  is  .the  key-note  of  Christian  experience— not 
sorrow.  Sorrow  is  the  medicine  by  which  we  come 
to  it. 

Did  yon  never  hear,  when  the  harpist  was  pre- 
paring for  sweet  melodies,  how  he  took  the  chords 
that  were  out  of  tune,  and  commenced  screwing 
them  and  fingering  them,  and  how  a  wail  went  up 
from  them,  till,  one  by  one,  they  had  all  been 
brou<;ht  to  the  right  key,  and  how  then  he  swept 
hit  hands  over  them,  and  brought  exquisite  harmonies 


forth  from  them  ?  The  process  of  diording  was  one 
of  hideous  sounds ;  but  the  sounds  that  were  pro- 
duced after  the  instrument  was  put  in  order  were 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  And  I  believe 
that  the  proper  condition  of  man  is  one  in  which 
his  soul  gives  forth  music,  and  an  abundance  of  it. 

X  Are  In  themstf tm  dtiiraUa. 

(4357*)  Riches  are  the  stairs  whereby  men  dimb 
up  into  the  height  of  dignity,  the  fortification  that 
defends  it,  the  food  it  lives  upon,  the  oil  that  keeps 
the  lamp  of  honour  from  going  out.  Honour  is  a 
bare  rol^  if  riches  do  not  lace  and  flourish  it,  and 
riches  a  dull  lump  till  bonoor  give  a  soul  to  quicken 
it  '^Adorns,  1654. 

S.  TetthesraranottobetooMnastlydMdML 

(435^* )  When  a  man  is  to  travel  into  a  far  oountrjr», 
a  great  burthen  at  his  back  will  but  hinder  him  m 
his  journey ;  one  staff  in  his  hand  may  comfortably 
support  him,  but  a  bundle  of  staves  would  be  trouble- 
some.  Thus  a  competency  of  these  outward  things 
may  happily  help  us  in  the  way  to  heaven,  whereaa 
abundance  may  Le  hurtful,  and,  like  long  garments- 
to  a  man  that  walks  on  in  the  way,  will  trip  up  ouc 
heek  too^  if  we  look  not  well  about  us. 

SMa.  1577-1635. 

(4359^)  Abandanceof  wealth  uthe  foundation  and' 
ground  ot  many  dangerous  temptations,  whereby 
Satan  chokes  in  us  the  seed  of  God's  Word,  weani 
us  from  the  love  of  heavenly  things,  pufib  us  up 
with  pride,  and  makes  us  foigetful  of  God  and  oi 
all  duties  which  we  owe  unto  Him.  So  that  like 
as  our  bodies  when  they  excessively  abound  in  any 
humour,  though  it  be  never  so  good  in  itself,  are 
thereby  cast  into  separate  diseases,  if  it  be  not 
abated  and  purged ;  so  it  fares  with  us  in  respect 
of  our  states — for  when  they  abound  with  super- 
fluity of  these  good  things  which  are  earthly  and 
temporal,  and  are  not  abated  bv  employing  them 
to  fgood  uses,  they  make  our  souls  dangerously  su:k 
in  sin,  and  betray  them  to  be  overcome  by  the 
temptations  of  the  deviL  And  therefore  as  the  dis- 
creet merchant,  though  his  wares  be  never  so  good, 
fits  hb  burden  to  his  ship,  not  overloading  it  with 
more  than  it  can  well  carry,  for  fear  lest  all  should 
sink ;  and  if  a  storm  happen,  is  ready  to  lighten  his 
ship  by  casting  out  a  part  of  this  also,  that  so  the 
residue  with  himself  may  escape  the  danger  :  so  we 
are  to  use  the  like  wisdom,  anid  not  overburden  our 
souls  and  minds  with  a  greater  load  of  these  earthly 
things  than  they  can  weu  bear,  but  allow  unto  them 
only  a  fit  and  competent  proportion  ;  and  if  Satan, 
taking  advantage  of  our  plenty,  do  endanger  us 
with  the  storms  of  his  temptations,  we  are  to  ease 
ourselves  by  giving  port  of  that,  which  otherwise 
we  might  well  use,  to  the  poor,  to  preserve  our 
souls  from  suffering  shipwreck,  and  so  shall  we  not 
only  save  the  rest  for  our  own  use,  but  casting  our 
wares  upon  the  face  of  these  waters,  we  shall  after 
many  days  find  thenii  with  no  small  advantage. 
(Ecdes.  si.  1.)  ^Daumami^  1644. 

(436a)  In  an  artSdioke  there  is  a  little  picking 
meat,  not  so  wholesome  as  delicious,  and  nothing 
to  that  it  shows  for ;  more  than  the  tenth  part  is 
unprofitable  leaves ;  and  besides,  there  is  a  cote  in 
the  midst  of  it,  that  will  choke  a  man  if  he  take  not 
good  heed.  Such  a  thing  is  wealth  that  men  so 
covetously  desire ;  it  is  like  tome  kind  ot  fish,  eo 
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fall  of  bonei,  and  unseen,  that  no  man  can  eat  of 
them  without  danger.  The  rich  man*!  wealth  is 
very  troublesome  to  the  outward  man,  like  a  long 
garment  that  is  too  wide,  if  he  tread  upon  it  he 
may  chance  to  catch  a  fall,  a  fall  into  much  discon- 
tent and  enry  of  the  world  ;  but  to  the  soul,  riches, 
If  not  well  employed,  prove  very  pernicious,  maJc- 
ing  a  man  Tainly  confident ;  thinkmg  that  he  is  so 
walled  and  moated  about  that  he  is  out  of  all  gun- 
shot, when  he  is  more  open  to  danger  than  a  poorer 
nan ;  then  they  make  him  proud,  and  pride,  says 
St.  Bernard,  is  the  rich  man  s  coffin ;  it  blows  him 
like  a  bladder  with  a  quill,  then  he  grows  secure, 
And  so  £Uls  into  sudden  ruin.  — Oi€S, 

(4361.)  As  the  children  of  Ismel  passing  along 
the  wilderness,  marched  forward  on  their  way  when 
the  cloud  went  that  conduaed  them,  but  there 
stood  still  where  it  stayed  ;  so  may  our  affections 
walk  on  while  God's  hand  goes  before  them  x  but 
3ook  where  God  stays  His  hand  and  ceases  to  give, 
<here  should  our  heart  stay  likewise,  and  we  cease 
tto  desire.  — Gataktr^  1574-1656. 

(4362.)  Since  '*  Riches  are  not  for  ever,  nor  doth 
the  crowm  endure  to  every  generation ;  **  yea,  since 
they  must  be  left  very  soon,  nor  is  there  any  cer- 
tainty of  keeping  them  any  time ;  that  one  day  may 
consume  them,  one  night  may  dispossess  us  of  them 
and  our  life  together  with  them,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  so  solicitous  about  them ; 
Ao  account  given  of  our  setting  so  high  a  rate  upon 
4hem.  For  who  would  much  regard  the  having 
custody  of  a  rich  treasure  for  a  day  or  two,  then  to 
be  stripped  of  all,  and  left  bare?  To  be  to-day 
invested  in  large  domains,  and  to-morrow  to  be 
■dispossessed  of  them  ?  No  man  surely  would  be  so 
fond,  as  touch  to  affect  the  condition.  Yet  this  is 
our  case ;  whatever  we  call  ours,  we  are  but 
guardians  thereof  for  a  few  days.  This  considera- 
tion, therefore,  may  serve  to  repress  or  moderate  in 
us  all  covetous  desires,  proud  conceits,  vain  con- 
fidences and  satislactions  in  respect  to  worldly 
wealth.  — Barrow^  1 630-1677. 

(4363.)  Yon  desire  not  the  biggest  shoes  or 
•clothes,  but  the  meetesi;  so  do  by  your  dignity  and 
estate.  — BaxUr^  161 5-1691. 

(43<^)  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  when  Caesar  passed 
by  a  smoky,  nasty  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
some  of  his  commanders  merrily  asked  him  whether 
there  was  such  a  stir  for  commands  and  dignities 
and  honours  among  those  cottages  as  there  was  at 
Kome?  The  answer  is  easy.  Do  you  think  that 
an  Antony,  a  Mark,  a  Jerome,  or  such  other  of  the 
ancient  retired  Christians,  were  not  wiser  and 
happier  men  than  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula,  yea,  or  a 
Julius  or  Ai^stus  Caesar  ?  Is  it  a  desirable  thing 
to  be  a  lo^i  or  ruler,  before  we  turn  to  common 
earth  ;  and  as  Man  us  that  was  one  day  made 
emperor,  and  reigned  the  next,  and  was  slain  by  a 
soldier  the  next ;  so  to  be  worshipped  to-day,  and 
laid  in  the  dust,  if  not  in  hell,  to-morrow  ?  It  was 
the  saying  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  **  Omnia  fid^ 
tid  nihil  expedite'  and  of  King  David,  "  I  have  seen 
an  end  of  all  perfection."  Oh,  value  these  things 
but  as  they  deserve.  Speak  impartially.  Are  not 
those  that  are  striving  to  get  up  the  ladder  foolish 
and  ridiculous,  when  those  that  are  at  the  top  have 
attained  but  danger,  trouble,  and  envy,  and  those 
that  £idl  down  are  accounted  miserable  ?    Tliere  are 


more  draughts  of  poison  given  in  golden  than  is 
earthen  ves-sels,  saith  the  poet  The  Sq'ihian, 
therefore,  was  no  fool,  who,  when  the  Emperor 
Mich.  Paleologus  sent  him  precious  ornaments  and 
jewels,  asked  what  they  were  good  for;  wheiLer 
they  would  preserve  him  from  calamity,  sickness, 
or  death,  ana  sent  them  home  when  he  heard  they 
were  of  no  more  use.  -^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(43<'5*)  1^0  not  be  over-anxious  about  richeSi 
Get  as  much  of  true  wisdom  and  goodness  as  yoa 
can ;  but  be  satisfied  with  a  very  moderate  portion 
of  this  world's  good.  Riches  may  prove  a  curse  as 
well  as  a  blessing. 

I  was  walking  through  an  orchard,  looking  about 
me,  when  I  saw  a  low  tree  laden  more  heavily  with 
fruit  than  the  rest.  On  a  nearer  examination,  it 
appeared  that  the  tree  had  been  dragged  to  the  very 
earth,  and  broken  by  the  weight  of  its  treasures. 
"Oh  I "  said  I,  gazing  on  the  tree,  "here  lies  one 
who  has  been  ruined  by  his  riches." 

In  another  part  of  my  walk,  I  came  np  with  a 
shepherd,  who  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  sheep 
that  lay  mangled  and  dead  at  his  feet.  On  inquiiy 
about  the  matter,  he  told  me  that  a  strange  dog  had 
attacked  the  flock,  that  the  rest  of  the  sheep  had 
got  away  through  a  hole  in  the  he<lge,  but  that  the 
ram  now  dead  had  more  wool  on  his  back  than  the 
rest,  and  the  thorns  of  the  hedge  held  him  fast  till 
the  dog  had  worried  him.  "Here  is  another," 
•aid  I,  "ruined  by  his  riches." 

At  the  close  of  my  ramble,  I  met  a  man  hobbling 
alone  on  two  wooden  legs,  leaning  on  two  sticks. 
"  Tell  me,**  said  I,  **  my  poor  fellow,  how  you  came 
to  lose  your  lep  ? "  "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  in  ray 
younger  days  Iwas  a  soldier.  With  a  few  comrades 
I  attacked  a  party  of  the  enemy,  and  overcame 
them,  and  we  began  to  load  ourselves  with  spoil. 
My  comrades  were  satisfied  with  little,  but  I 
burdened  myself  with  as  much  as  I  could  carry. 
We  were  pursued ;  my  companions  escaped,  but  I 
was  overtaicen  and  so  cruelly  wounded,  that  I  only 
saved  my  life  afterwards  by  losing  my  legs.  It  was 
a  bad  affair,  sir;  but  it  is  too  late  to  repent  of  it 
now."  "Ah,  friend,"  thought  I,  "like  the  fruit 
tree  and  the  mangled  sheep,  you  may  date  your 
downfall  to  your  possessions.  It  was  your  riches 
that  ruined  you." 

When  I  see  so  many  rich  people,  as  I  do,  caring 
so  much  for  their  bodies  and  so  little  for  their  souls, 
I  pity  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
sometimes  think  there  are  as  many  ruined  by  riches 
as  by  poverty.  "  They  that  will  be  rich  tall  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition."  The  prayer  will  suit  you,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  it  does  me,  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  :  lest 
I  be  full  and  deny  Thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ? 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of 
my  God  in  vain."  — Old  Humphrey, 

4.  XnaatUUllty  Of  the  dadre  for  ciiam, 

(4366.)  The  second  evil  which  attends  the  pos- 
session of  riches  is  an  insatiable  desire  of  getting 
more  (Eccles.  v.  10).  "  He  who  loves  money  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  it,"  says  Solomon.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  assign  more 
instances  of  such  as  riches  have  made  covetous,  than 
of  such  as  CO  vetousness  has  made  rich.  Upon  which 
account  a  man  can  never  truly  enjoy  what   be 
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actually  has  through  the  eager  punuit  of  what  he 
has  not ;  his  heart  is  still  running  out ;  still  upon 
the  chase  of  a  new  game,  and  so  never  thinks  of 
using  what  it  has  already  acquired.  And  must  it 
not  now  be  one  of  the  greatest  miseries  for  a  man 
to  have  a  perpetual  hunger  upon  him,  and  to  have 
his  appetite  grow  fiercer  and  sharper  amidst  the 
▼eipr  objects  and  opportunities  of  satisfaction  ?  Yet 
so  It  is  usually  witn  men  hugely  rich.  They  have, 
and  they  covet ;  riches  flow  in  upon  them,  and  ^et 
riches  are  the  only  things  they  are  still  lookmg 
after.  Their  desires  are  answered,  and  while  they 
are  answered  they  are  enlarged ;  they  grow  wider 
and  stronger,  and  brin^  such  a  dropsy  upon  the  soul, 
that  the  more  it  takes  m,  the  more  it  may  ;  just  like 
some  drunkards,  who  even  drink  themselves  athirst, 
and  have  oo  reason  in  the  world  for  their  drinking 
more  but  their  having  drank  too  much  already. 

S^uih^  1633-1716. 

C  ArenottolMtooardeiiUf  IfliftA, 

(4367.)  A  garment  that  han^  loose  aboaf  a  man 
is  put  oflf  with  ease ;  but  so  is  not  the  skin  that 
sticks  fast  to  the  flesh,  nor  the  shirt  that  cleaves 
£Bst  to  the  ulcerous  leper ;  a  tooth  if  it  be  loose,  it 
comes  out  with  ease,  but  if  it  stick  fast  in  the  head 
it  is  not  pulled  out  but  with  pain,  yea,  many  times 
it  brings  away  some  piece  of  the  ^m  or  jaw  with 
ii  So  here,  a  man  is  content  willingly  to  part  with 
his  riches,  when  his  heari  is  not  set  upon  his  wealth  ; 
but  if  his  heart  be  glued  to  it,  it  even  rends  his 
heart  in  two  to  part  with  it.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  Job  blessed  God,  when  He  took  away 
all  that  ever  he  had  from  Him  ;  whereas  most  men, 
if  God  take  from  them  but  a  small  pittance  of  that 
they  have,  are  ready,  as  the  devil  untruly  said 
that  Job  would  do,  even  to  curse  Him  to  His  face. 

-^Caiaker,  1574-1654. 

(4368.)  Riches  are  like  a  rose  in  a  man's  hand  : 
if  he  use  it  gently,  it  will  preserve  its  savour  and  its 
■cent  and  colour  a  great  while ;  but  if  he  crush  it 
and  handle  it  roughly,  it  loseth  both  its  colour  and 
sweetness.  Thus,  if  a  rich  man  employ  his  wealth 
well,  he  will  possess  it  the  longer ;  but  if  he  set  his 
heart  too  much  upon  it,  he  will  quickly  lose  it :  he 
may  possess  it,  but  by  no  means  must  be  let  his 
wealtli  possess  him.  — Spmctr^  1658. 

(4369.)  As  the  kingdoms  and  glory  of  the  world 
were  contemned  by  Christ  in  the  hour  of  His  temp- 
tation, so  they  are  inconsiderable  to  procure  His 
approbation.  Trust  not,  therefore,  to  uncertain 
riches ;  value  them  but  as  they  will  prove  at  last. 
As  you  stand  on  higher  ground  than  others,  it  is 
meet  that  you  should  see  nirther.  The  greater  are 
TOur  advantages,  the  wiser  and  better  you  should 
be ;  and  therefore  should  better  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  things  temporal  and  eternal.  It  is 
always  dark  where  these  glowworms  shine,  and 
where  a  rotten  post  doth  seem  a  fire. 

"^Baxter ^  1615-1691. 

•.  Ar«  loved  \tf  many  who  flattor  tli«nuMlT6s 
tliat  tliey  are  free  from  aTailoe. 

(437<>*)  As  sick  men  use  to  love  health  better 
than  those  that  never  felt  the  want  of  it ;  so  it  is 
too  common  with  poor  men  to  love*  riches  better 
than  the  rich  that  never  needed.  And  yet,  poor 
louls,  they  deceive  themselves,  and  cry  out  against 
the  rich,  as  it  they  were  the  only  lovers  of  the 


world,  when  th^  love  it  more  themselves  though 
they  cannot  get  it.  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

T.  Reaflona  tat  wliltii  they  are  eonght. 

(4371.)  The  devil  spins  silk  as  well  as  bemp  or 
flax  ;  and  when  he  wants  to  catch  a  trout  that  will 
not  bite  where  it  can  see  the  line,  he  spins  a  line  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  seen,  and  puts  the  bait  upon 
it,  and  the  fish  is  caught.  And  if  ever  there  is  an 
invisible  line  with  bait  at  the  end  of  it,  and  with 
the  devil  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  it  is  when  a  man  is 
going  to  make  money  for  the  sake  of  using  it  to  do 
good  with.  If  there  is  ever  a 'time  when  Satan 
laughs,  and  says,  "  I  have  caught  a  gudgeon  ! "  it 
is  then.  — Betchn. 

8.  I>o  not  Of  tliemstf yes  make  «•  hononiable. 

(4372.)  As  fair  tapestry  oovereth  foul  and  broken 
walls ;  even  so  riches  may  well  make  a*  KAn  more 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  the  world* 

— Cawdroy^  1609. 

(4373*)  Prize  not  thyself  by  what  thou  hast,  but 
by  what  thou  art.  He  that  values  a  jewel  by  its 
golden  frame,  or  a  book  by  its  silver  clasps,  or  a 
man  by  his  vast  estate,  errs.  If  thou  art  not  worth 
more  than  the  world  can  make  thee,  thy  Redeemer 
had  a  bad  pennyworth,  or  thou  an  uncurious  Re- 
deemer. '—QuarUs^  1592-1644. 

(4374-)  It  is  against  reason.  Indeed,  that  metkls 
should  make  difference  of  men ;  against  religion 
that  it  should  make  such  a  difference  of  Christian 
men.  Yet  commonly  reputation  is  measured  by  the 
acre,  and  the  altitude  of  the  countenance  is  taken 
by  the  pole  of  advancement.        — Adattis^  1654. 

r 

(4375.)  Gold  and  silver  are  heavy  metals,  and 
sink  down  in  the  balance ;  yet,  by  a  preposterous 
inversion,  they  lift  the  heart  of  a  man  upwards,  as 
the  plummet  of  a  clock,  which,  while  itself  passeth 
downwards,  lifts  up  the  striking  hammer. 

'^AdamSf  1654. 

(437^)  It  is  poor  to  Ipve  a  man  for  that  is  about 
him  :  he  must  be  loved  for  that  is  within  him.  If 
we  should  account  of  men  as  we  do  of  bags,  prize 
them  that  weigh  heaviest ;  and  measure  out  our 
love  by  the  subskly-book,  honouring  a  man  because 
he  is  well  clothed;  I  see  then  no  reason  but  we 
should  do  greater  reverence  to  the  basin  and  ewer 
on  the  stall,  than  to  the  goldsmith  in  the  shop, 
and  most  humbly  salute  satin  and  velvet  in  whole 
pieces,  because  their  virgin -glory  was  never  yet 
ravished  and  abused  into  fashion. 

— AdamSf  1654. 

f.  Do  not  neoeBiarUy  aeonre  liapplnese. 

(4377.)  Many  rich  men  understand  their  own 
riches  no  more  than  the  oaks  of  the  forest  do  their 
own  acorns.  — Danni^  1573"  1631. 

(437^0  A  man  diseased  In  body  can  have  little 
joy  ot  his  wealth,  be  it  never  so  much.  A  golden 
crown  cannot  cure  the  headache,  nor  a  velvet 
slipper  give  ease  of  the  gout,  nor  a  purple  robe  fray 
away  a  burning  fever.  A  sick  man  is  alike  sick 
wheresoever  you  lay  him,  on  a  bed  of  gold  or  on  a 
pad  of  straw,  with  a  silk  quilt  or  a  sorry  rag  on  him. 
So  po  more  can  riches,  gold  or  silver,  land  and 
livings,  had  a  man  much  more  than  ever  any  man 
had,  minister  unto  him  much  joy— yea,  or  any  true 
or  sound  joy  at  all — where  the  n:iDd  ir  distract  and 
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dltoontcnt  IVithcmt  contentment  there  is  no  joy 
of  anghtf  tben  is  no  protit,  no  pleasure,  in 
anything.  ^Gaiaker,  1574-1654. 

(4379.)  Ai  poweitf  and  a  mean  estate  are  nerer 
withoat  a  train  of  fretful  sorrows  and  cares,  like- 
wise riches  and  honour  are  never  without  fears  and 
disturbances.  And  as  there  is  no  flame  ever  so 
pure  but  sends  up  a  smoke,  nor  a  rose  so  beautiful 
but  has  its  prickles ;  so  there  is  no  condition  so 
splendid  or  glorious,  nor  any  prosperity  so  flourish- 
ing,  but  has  its  troubles  or  sharp  thorns.  Every 
man  upon  earth  without  exception  bears  his  cross, 
or  has  a  grievous  thorn  in  his  side.  The  moth 
sticks  to  the  richest  stuBfs,  the  worm  ^ets  into  the 
heart  of  the  fairest  flowers  and  fnitis,  and  the 
thunderbolt  strikes  down  the  loftiest  oaks,  the 
highest  steeples,  and  the  most  magnificent  palaces : 
likewise  care  and  grief  commonly  eat  up  the  flower 
of  the  greatest  prosperities,  and  the  noblest  dignities 
are  often  subject  to  the  strangest  alterations  and  to 
the  most  terrible  downfalls.  The  richest  crowns 
cast  all  their  splendour  and  glory  outwardly,  but  in- 
wardlv  they  are  felt  to  be  weighty  upon  the  beads 
of  such  as  bear  them.  '^Drelimeourt,  1666. 

(438a)  A  WfUk  who  has  true  benevolence,  and 
has  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  is,  or  may  be,  one 
of  the  most  happy  men  in  the  world.  His  riches 
make  him  happy — and  ihey  ought  to.  But  when  I 
look  at  rich  men  as  a  class,  I  And  that  they  are  not 
the  happiest  of  men  by  any  mean&  They  do  not 
enjoy  home  more  than  other  men,  nor  as  much  as 
other  men. 

I  tell  you,  there  are  two  things  which  go  to  make 
fine  playing  on  a  violin.  The  first  is  a  master's 
hand.  The  second  is  a  good  violin  ;  and  the  oualitv 
of  the  instrument  is  fully  as  important  as  the  player  s 
touch.  If  you  take  a  violin  and  first  break  the 
highest  string,  and  by  and  by  snap  the  next  one, 
and  finally  break  the  next  one,  leaving  the  bass 
string,  and  that  only,  and  that  a  great  deal  the 
worse  for  wear,  Paganini  himself  could  not  bring 
very  much  out  of  that  instrument  except  for  sur- 
prise. Men  take  their  hearts,  which  are  musical 
instruments,  and  snap  this  cord,  and  that,  and  that, 
reducing  themselves  to  one  or  two  points  of  sentient 
enjoyment,  and  then  expect,  because  they  are  rich, 
that  they  shall  be  happy.  What  you  are  in  your- 
self is  to  determine  whether  you  are  happy  or  not. 
You  will  not  be  made  happy  by  external  things. 
It  is  inside  that  happiness  lives.  It  is  that  which 
is  fresh  and  fruitful  m  you  that  is  to  make  you 
happy.  I  would  rather  be  a  man  with  a  sanguine 
temperament,  with  average  good  health,  and  In 
moaerate  business,  who  sees  everything  on  the 
bright  side,  and  has  a  quiet  hope  of  immortality 
through  Jesus  Christ — 1  would  rather  be  such  a 
man  than  many  a  rich  man.  Inconspicuous  as  he 
is,  and  small  as  his  material  resources  are,  he  will 
shake  more  blossoms  and  more  fruit  off  from  the 
boughs  of  the  tree  of  happiness  in  one  year  than 
vou  will,  old  curmudgeon,  probably  in  your  whole 
life.  And  yet  jom  and  he  are  living  for  the  same 
general  end— to  be  happy.  He  is  happy  because 
he  keeps  strong  and  fresh  those  notes  which  vibrate 
joy ;  and  you  are  unhappy  because  you  despoil  your- 
self of  all  power  of  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  that 
•rch-deceiver,  riches,  which  glozes,  and  whispers, 
•ad  promises^  and  betiays  you.  '^Backer,      I 


10.  Bandar  It  dUBeolt  flor  «■  to  dlaoeini  our 
fMenda. 

(4381.)  The  great  one  bristles  op  himself,  and 
conceits  himself  higher  by  the  head  than  all  the 
rest,  and  is  proud  of  many  friends.  Alas  I  these 
dogs  do  but.  hunt  the  bird  of  paradise  for  his 
feathers.  These  wasps  do  but  hover  about  the 
gallipot  because  there  is  honey  in  it  The  proud 
ny,  sitting  upon  the  chariot  wheel,  which,  hurried 
with  violence,  huffed  up  the  sand,  gave  out  that  it 
was  she  which  made  all  that  glorious  dust.  The 
ass,  9{Lrrying  the  Egyptian  goddess,  swelled  with 
an  opinion  that  all  those  crouches,  cringes,  and 
obeisances  were  made  to  him.  But  it  is  the  case, 
not  the  carcass,  they  gape  for.  So  may  the  chased 
stag  boast  how  many  hounds  he  hath  attending 
him.  They  attend,  indeed,  as  ravens  a  dying  beasL 
Actteon  found  the  truth  of  their  kind  attendance. 
They  run  away  as  spiders  from  a  decaying  house ; 
or,  as  the  cuckoo,  they  sing  a  sorry  note  for  a  month 
in  summer,  and  are  gone  in  June  or  July ;  sure 
enough  before  the  (alL  — Adams^  1654. 

U.  Hour  little  they  can  do  flor  US. 

(4382.)  What  is  there  that  the  rich  man  hopes 
not  to  do?  He  can  buy  honours  and  offices,  he 
can  buy  out  faults  and  offences ;  yea,  foolish  Magus 
thought  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  might  be  had  for 
money ;  and  Satan  presumed  that  this  bait  would 
even  catch  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  what  can  riches 
do?  Can  they  put  off  the  gout,  assuage  grief, 
thrust  out  cares,  suspend  death,  prevent  hell,  ot 
bribe  Satan?  A  satin  sleeve  can  as  well  h^  a 
broken  arm.  Indeed  this  they  can  do ;  they  can 
anger  God,  hurt  men,  bar  the  gates  of  heaven,  open 
the  gates  of  hell,  and  forward  souls  to  confusion. 
They  are  false  friends,  that  will  be  sure  never  to 
fail  men  but  when  they  have  need  of  them.  Sick- 
ness will  besiege  thee,  death  will  summon  thee, 
God  will  pass  His  doom  on  thee  :  in  all  this,  what 
can  riches  avail  thee?  our  manifold  receipts  shall 
but  greaten  our  accounts ;  and  the  moderate  estate 
will  have  the  easier  reckoning.  Riches  are  a  pit 
whereinto  we  soon  slip,  but  can  hardly  scramble 
out  iEsop  hath  a  fable  of  the  two  frogs  that,  in 
the  time  of  drought,  when  the  marches  were  dry, 
consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done.  One  advised 
to  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  because  it  was  likely 
the  water  would  not  fail  there.  The  other  answerec. 
But  if  it  do  fail,  how  shall  we  get  up  again?  Small 
puddles,  light  gains,  will  not  serve  some  ^  they 
must  plunge  into  deep  wells,  excessive  profits ;  but 
they  do  not  consider  now  they  should  get  out  agaiiL 
So  it  comes  to  pass  that  either  they  are  famished 
for  want  of  grace,  or  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  riches. 
If  this  world  be  a  sea  over  which  we  must  swim 
to  the  land  of  promise,  I  do  not  see  what  use  there 
is  of  this  abundant  luggage,  unless  it  be  to  sink  ni 
in  the  waters.  ^Adorns,  1654. 

(43^3*)  ^^*t  security  b  In  money.  Doth  the 
devil  balk  a  lordly  house  as  if  be  were  afraid  to 
come  in  ?  Dares  he  not  tempt  a  rich  man  to  lewd- 
ness ?  Let  experience  witness  whether  he  dares  not 
bring  the  highest  gallant  both  to  sin  and  shame. 
Let  his  food  be  never  so  delicate,  he  will  be  a  guest 
at  his  table  ;  (uid  perhaps  thrust  in  one  dish  to  his 
feast— drunkenness.  Ik.  his  attendance  never  so 
complete,  yet  Satan  will  wait  on  him  too.  Wealth 
is  no  charm  to  conjure  away  the  devil ;  such  an  amu- 
let and  the  Pope  s  holy  water  are  both  of  a  foroa 
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Inwanl  Texations  forbear  not  their  itings  in  awe 
of  riches.  An  evil  conscience  dares  perplex  a  Saal 
in  his  throne,  and  a  Judas  with  his  pnrse  full  of 
money.  Can  a  silken  sleeve  keep  a  brolcen  arm 
iron  aching?  Then  may  full  bams  keep  an  evil 
con^icience  tirom  vexing.  And  doth  hell-hre  favour 
the  rich  man's  limbs  more  than  the  poor's?  Hath 
he  any  servant  there  to  fan  cold  air  upon  bis 
tormented  joints  ?  Nay»  the  nameless  Dives  goes 
from  soft  linen  to  sheets  of  fire  ;  from  purple  robes 
to  flames  of  the  same  colour,  purple  flames  ;  from 
delicate  morsels  to  want  a  drop  of  water.  Herod, 
though  a  king  on  earth,  when  he  comes  to  that 
smoky  vault  mith  not  a  cushion  to  sit  on,  more  than 
the  meanest  parasite  in  his  court.  So  poor  a  defence 
are  they  for  an  oppressed  souL 

^^Adams^  1654. 

(4384.)  Let  us  consider  the  miseries  which  affect 
the  body,  and  we  shall  find  ihat  the  greatest 
pleasure,  arising  from  any  degree  of  wealth  or 
plenty  whatsoever,  is  so  fsr  from  reaching  the  soul 
that  it  scarce  pierces  the  skin.     What  would  a  man 

S've  to  purchase  a  release,  nay,  but  a  small  respite, 
>m  the  extreme  pains  of  the  gout  or  stone  ?  And 
yet  if  he  could  tee  his  physician  with  both  the 
Indies,  neither  art  nor  money  can  redeem,  or  but 
reprieve  him  from  his  misery.  No  man  feels  the 
pangs  and  tortures  of  his  present*  distemper  (be  it 
what  it  will)  at  all  the  less  for  his  being  rich.  His 
riches  indeed  may  have  occasioned,  but  they  cannot 
allay  them.  No  man's  fever  bums  the  gentler  for 
drinking  his  juleps  in  a  golden  cup.  Nor  could 
Alexander  himself,  at  the  price  of  all  his  conquests, 
antidote  ( r  recall  the  poisonous  draught  when  it 
had  once  got  into  his  veins. 

So$trAt  1633-1716. 

(43^5*)  Heaps  of  silver  and  gold  may  intercept 
the  rich  man's  sight  of  death,  but  they  can  neither 
intercept  death's  sight  of  the  rich  man,  ^or  prevent 
his  forcing  the  feeble  entrenchments  in  which  he 
may  attempt  to  hide  himself.  -— ^SouriM. 

(4386.)  Money,  no  doubt,  is  a  power;  but  a 
power  of  well-defined  and  narrow  limits.  It  will 
purchase  plenty,  but  not  peace ;  it  will  furnish  your 
table  with  luxuries,  but  not  you  with  an  appetite  to 
enjoy  them;  it  will  surround  your  sick-bed  with 

i>hysicians,  but  not  restore  health  to  your  sickly 
irame  ;  it  will  encompass  you  with  a  cloud  of 
flatterers,  but  never  procure  you  one  tme  friend; 
it  will  bribe  into  silence  the  tongues  of  accusing 
men,  but  not  an  accusing  conscience ;  it  will  pay 
some  debts,  but  not  the  least  one  of  all,  your  debts 
to  the  law  of  God ;  it  will  relieve  many  fears,  but 
not  those  of  guilt — the  terrors  that  crown  the  brows 
of  Death.  He  stands  as  grim  and  terrible  by  the 
dying  bed  of  wealth  as  by  the  pallet  of  the  poorest 
beggar  whom  pitiless  riches  has  thrust  from  her 
door.  — Guihrie, 

IS.  BzpoM  «•  to  Ut0  tmryaod  hosttlt^  of  ovr 
lUlow-meiL 

(4387.)  We  hope  wealth  can  stop  the  invasion  of 
these  miseries.  Nothing  less  :  it  lather  mounts  a 
man,  as  a  wrestler  does  his  combatant,  that  it  may 
give  him  the  greater  faU.  — Adorns^  1^54. 

(4388. )  So  Ions  as  malice  and  envy  lodge  in  the 
breasts  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  a 
wealthy,  flourishing  condition  not  to  feel  the  stroke 
of  men  s  toogueSi  and  of  their  hands»  too,  if  occasion 


serves*  The  fuller  the  branches  are,  the  more  shall 
the  tree  be  flung  at.  What  impeached  Nabot  h  of  trea* 
son  and  blasphemy  but  his  spacious  vinevard,  too 
convenient  for  his  potent  neighbour  to  let  the  owner 
enjoy  it  long?  What  made  the  king  of  Babylon 
invade  Judea,  but  the  royal  stores  and  treasures 
displayed  and  boasted  of  by  Hezekiah  before  the 
Chaldean  ambassadors,  to  the  supplanting  of  his 
crown  and  miserable  captivity  of  his  posterity  ?  In 
Sylla's  bloody  proscription  matters  came  to  that 
pass  in  Rome,  that  if  a  man  had  but  a  fair  garden, 
a  rich  jewel,  or  but  a  ring  of  value,  it  was  enough 
to  get  his  name  posted  up  in  the  cut-throat  roll,  and 
to  cost  him  his  life,  for  having  anything  worth  the 
taking  from  him.  Seldom  do  armies  invade  poor 
day-labouring  countries;  they  are  not  the  thin 
weatherbeaten  cottages,  but  the  opulent  trading 
cities  which  invite  the  plunderer  ;  and  war  goes  on 
but  heavily  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  spoil  to 
enliven  it  So  that,  whether  we  look  upon  societies 
or  single  persons,  still  we  shall  find  them  both 
owing  this  to  their  great  wealth,  that  it  gives  them 
the  honour  to  be  thought  worth  ruining,  and  a  fit 
prey  for  those  who  shall  think  they  deserve  that 
wealth  better  than  themselves ;  as,  they  may  be 
sure,  enough  will.  — ^uth^  1633-17 16. 

U.  Are  periloiii  to  the  foiO. 

(4389.)  As  those  mountains  that  contain  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  are  otlierwise  barren  :  so  they  that 
have  riches  and  veins  of  gold  and  silver  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  hearts,  made  unprofitable  to  the 
service  of  God  and  man.  ^—Cawdray^  1609. 

(4390.)  Thorns  are  the  shelter  for  serpents,  and 
riches  the  den  of  many  sins.         — Adams^  1654. 

(4391.)  Riches  is  a  warm  nest  where  lust  securely 
sits  to  hatch  all  her  unclean  brood. 

'■^Adams^  1654. 

(4393.)  Christ  telleth  us  "  it  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Our 
Saviour,  indeed,  doth  not  speak  of  an  impossibility, 
but  of  the  difiiculty  of  it  ana  the  rareness  of  it.  Job 
unfolded  the  riddle,  and  got  through  the  needle's 
eye  with  three  thousand  camels.  But  it  is  hard  to 
be  wealthy,  and  not  wanton :  too  often  are  riches, 
like  bird-lime,  hindering  ihe  soul  in  its  flight  to- 
wards heaven.  — Swm9lockf^l6^y. 

(4393.)  To .  the  love  of  money  we  trace  the 
melancholy  apostasy  of  Demas,  the  awful  perfidy 
of  Judas,  the  fatal  lie  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — 
dl,  and  some  of  them  distinguished,  professors  of 
religion.  Be  on  your  guard.  Watch  and  pray. 
Their  history  b  written  for  our  instruction.  Nor 
need  any  of  His  people  who  allow  the  love  of 
monev  to  entwine  itself  around  their  hearts,  expect 
that  m  saving  them  God  will  do  otherwise  than 
the  woodman  who,  seeking  to  save  a  tree,  applies 
his  knife  to  the  canker  that  eats  into  its  heart,  or 
the  ivy  that  has  climbed  its  trunk  and  is  choking  it 
in  its  close  embraces.  ^^CtUkrU. 

(4394.)  Though,  as  these  cases  prove,  money 
may  be  found  in  the  hand  where  the  love  of  it  is 
not  eating,  like  a  cancer,  into  the  heart,  there  is 
danger  of  gold  stealing  our  affections  from  God. 
The  larger  and  more  sudden  the  accession  of 
wealth,  the  greater  the  danger, — it  being  with 
riches  as  with  rain.    When  shuweis  fall  slow  and 
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■oft,  they  penetrate  the  soil  and  refresh  the  ground 
without  disturbing  it ;  but,  falling  in  waterspouts, 
descending  in  a  deluge  from  the  loaded  air,  they 
fill  the  river  to  the  brim,  and,  bursting  its  banks, 
carry  haTOC  and  destruction  along  their  tumultuous 
conne.  ^^GuihrU, 

(4395-)  A  holy  woman  was  wont  to  say  of  the 
rich — "  They  are  hemmed  round  with  no  common 
misery ;  they  go  down  to  hell  without  thinking  of 
it,  because  their  staircase  thither  is  of  gold  and 
porphyry.**  — SpMrgeon, 

(4396* )  Many  of  yon  are  In  imminent  peril. 
God  is  multiplying  the  Murces  of  your  power. 
Your  resources  are  becoming  numerous  at  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  I  am  not  sorry  :  I  am  glad  ;  but 
1  am  anxious  that  you  should  rise  up  in  the  midst 
of  these  things,  and  show  yourselves  greater  than 

{)rosperity,  and  stronger  and  better  on  account  of 
t.      I  dread  to  see  a  man  smothered  under  his 
wealth. 

When  a  man,  driving  from  the  meadow,  sits  and 
sings  cheerily  upon  his  vast  load  of  fragrant  hay, 
how  every  one,  looking  upon  him,  thinks  of  his 
happiness  and  content !  But  by  and  by,  at  an 
unlucky  jog,  dpwn  goes  the  wheel,  and  over  goes 
the  load,  and  the  man  is  at  the  bottom  with  ail  the 
bay  on  him.  And  now  he  cannot  halloo  so  that 
you  can  hear  him.  And  if  somebody  does  not 
extricate  him  he  will  be  smothered. 

Just  in  that  way  rich  men  are  in  danger  of  being 
smothered.  The  whole  wain  of  your  prosperity 
may  capsize,  and  the  superincumbent  mass  may 
hide  you  from  the  air  and  sun  of  a  true  life. 

(4397.)  The  ship  "  Britannia,**  which  struck  on 
the  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  had  on  board  a 
large  consignment  of  Spanish  dollars.  In  the  hope 
of  saving  some  of  them,  a  number  of  barrels  were 
brought  on  deck,  but  the  vessel  was  sinking  so  last 
that  the  only  hope  for  life  was  in  taking  at  once  to 
the  boats.  The  last  boat  was  about  to  push  off, 
when  a  midshipman  rushed  back  to  see  it  any  one 
was  still  on  board.  To  his  surprise,  there  sat  a 
man  on  deck  with  a  hatchet  m  his  hand,  with 
which  he  had  broken  open  several  of  the  casks,  the 
contents  of  which  he  was  now  heaping  up  about 
him.    * 

"What  are  you  doing?"  shouted  the  youth. 
*'  Escape  for  your  life  I  Don't  you  know  the  ship 
is  fast  going  to  pieces?" 

"The  ship  may,"  said  the  man.  "I  have  lived 
a  poor  wretch  all  my  life,  and  I  am  determined  to 
die  rich.** 

His  remonstninces  were  answered  only  by  another 
flourish  of  the  hatchet ;  and  he  was  left  to  his  fate. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  sliip  was  engulfed  in  the 
waves. 

We  count  such  a  sailor  a  madman ;  but  be  has 
too  manj  imitators.  Many  men  seem  determined 
to  die  rich  at  all  hazards.  Least  of  all  risks  do 
they  count  the  chance  of  losing  the  soul  in  the 
struggle. 

14.  Oft«n  debate  the  tiharaeter. 

(439^0  Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound 
in  richesy  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be  in  want. 

-^Swift,  1667-1745. 

(4399. )  See  yonder  lake  I    The  bigger  the  stream 


that  runs  into  it — lying  so  beautiful  and  peaceful  te 
the  bosom  of  the  shaggy  mountains — ^the  bigger  the 
stream  it  discharges  to  water  the  plains,  and,  like 
the  path  of  a  Christian,  wend  its  bright  and  blissful 
way  on  to  its  parent  sea.     But  in  sad  contrast  with 
that,  the  more  money  some  men  gain,  the  less  they 
give ;  in  proportion  as  their  wealth  increases,  their 
charities  diminish.     Have  we  not  met  it,  mourned 
over  it,  and  seen  how  a  man,  setting  his  heart  on 
gold,  and  hasting  to  be  rich,  came  to  resemble  a 
vessel  with  a  narrow,  contracted  neck,  out  of  which 
water  flows  less  freely  when  it  is  full  than  when  it 
is  nearly  empty  ?    Aa  there  is  a  law  in  physics  to 
explain  that  fact,  there  is  a  law  in  morals  to  explain 
this.     So  long  as  a  man  has  no  hope  of  becoming 
rich  ;  so  long  as  in  enough  of  bread  to  eat,  of  rai« 
ment  to  put  on,  of  health  and  strength  to  do  his 
work  and  fight  his  honest  way  on  in  the  world,  he 
has  all  man  really  needs.    Having  that,  he  does  not 
set  his  heart  on  riches.     He  is  a  noble,  unselfish, 
generous,  laige-hearted,  and,  for  his  circumstances, 
an  open-handed  man.     But  by  success  in  business, 
or  otherwise,  let  a  fortune  come  within  his  reach, 
and  he  clutches  at  it — grasps  it.     Then  what  a 
change  1     His  eye,  and  ear,  and  hand  close  ;    his 
sympathies  grow  dull  and  blunt ;  his  heart  contracts 
and  petrifies.     Strange  to  say,  plenty  in  such  cases 
feeds  not  poverty  but  penuriousness ;  and  the  ambi* 
tion  of  riches  opens  a  door  to  the  meanest  avarice. 

^Guthrit. 

15.  The  Taalty  of  beapliiff  np  riehei. 

(4400.)  It  is  a  great  deal  of  care  and  pains  that 
the  spider  takes  in  weaving  her  web  :  she  runneth 
much,  and  often  up  and  down ;  she  fetcheth  a 
compass  this  way  and  that  way  and  returneth 
often  to  the  same  point ;  she  spendeth  herself  in 
multitudes  of  fine  threads  to  make  herself  a  round 
cabinet ;  she  exenterateth  herself,  and  worketh  out 
her  own  bowels,  to  make  an  artificial  and  curious 
piece  of  work  which,  when  it  is  made,  is  apt  to  be 
blown  away  with  every  puff  of  wind  ;  she  hangeth 
it  up  aloft,  she  fasteneth  it  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
she  strengtheneth  it  with  many  a  thread,  wheeling 
often  round  about,  not  sparing  her  own  bowels, 
but  spending  them  willingly  upon  her  work  ;  and 
when  she  hath  done  all  this — spun  her  fine  threads, 
weaved  them  one  within  another,  wrought  herself 
a  fine  canopy,  hanged  it  alofl,  and  thinks  all  is  sure 
—on  a  sudden,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  a 
little  sweep  of  a  besom  all  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
so  her  labour  perisheth.  But  here  is  not  all.  Poor 
spider  I  she  is  killed,  either  in  her  own  web,  or  else 
she  is  taken  in  her  own  snare,  haled  to  death,  and 
trodden  under  foot.  Thus  the  silly  insect  may  be 
truly  said  either  to  weave  her  own  winding  sheet,  or 
to  make  a  snare  to  hang  herbelf.  J  ust  so  do  many 
men  waste  and  consume  themselves  to  get  prefer- 
ment, to  enjoy  pleasures,  to  heap  up  riches,  and 
increase  them  ;  and  to  that  end  they  spend  all  their 
wit,  aiki  oftentimes  the  health  of  iheir  bodies, 
running  up  and  down,  labouring  and  sweatings 
carking  and  caring  :  and,  when  they  have  done  all 
this,  they  have  but  weaved  the  spider's  web  to  catch 
flies  ;  yea,  oftentimes  are  caught  in  their  own  nets, 
are  made  instruments  of  their  own  destruction. 
They  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  little  success, 
to  no  end  or  purpose.  — Hall^  1574-165^ 

(4401.)  Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except 
it  be  in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit ;  so 
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•aith  Solomon,  "Where  much  b  there  mre  many 
to  consume  it ;  and  what  hath  the  owner  but  the 
tight  of  it  with  his  eyes  ?  "  The  personal  fruition  in 
any  man  cannot  reach  to  feel  great  riches :  there  is 
a  custody  of  them,  or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative 
of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no  solid  use  to 
the  owner.  — Lord  Baam^  1560-1626. 

(440a.)  Whosoever  shall  look  heedfully  upon 
those  who  are  eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not 
think  their  condition  such  as  that  he  should  hazard 
his  quiet,  and  much  less  his  virtue,  to  obtain  it. 
For  all  that  great  wealth  generally  gives  above  a 
moderate  fortune  is  more  room  for  the  ffeaks  of 
caprice,  and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vice, 
a  quicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  a  larger  circle 
of  voluptuousness. 

— />r.  S.  Johnson^  1709-1784. 

It.  Their  vnoertalnty. 

(4403.)  He  that  sees  a  flock  of  birds  sitting  on 
his  ground  cannot  make  himself  any  assurance  that, 
therefore,  they  are  his  own,  and  that  he  may  take 
them  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  he  that  hath  riches, 
and  thinks  himself  fully  possessed  of  them,  may 
be  deceived,  and  soon  deprived  of  them ;  a  small 
spark  of  fire  may  set  them  flying,  a  thief  may  steal 
them,  an  unfaithful  servant  may  embezzle  them,  a 
soldier,  a  wreck  at  sea,  a  bad  debtor  at  land  ; 
there's  a  hundred  ways  to  set  them  packing :  they 
have  wings,  and  hop  from  branch  to  branch,  from 
one  man  to  another  ;  seldom  to  him  that  is  the  true 
owner  of  them.  ^-John  Daveupori^  161 7. 

(4404.)  They   are   uncertain^    yea    uncertainty 
ItselC     Were  our  wealth  tied  to  our  life,  it  were 
uncertain  enough  :   what  is  that  but  a  flower,  a 
▼apour,  a  tale,  a  dream,  a  shadow,  a  thought,  a 
nothing?    What  are  great  men  but  like  hail-siones, 
•  that  leap  up  on  the  tiles,  and  straight  fall  down 
•gain,  and  lie  still,  and  melt  away?    But  now,  as 
we  are  certain  that  our  riches  determine  with  our 
uncertain  life,  for  goods  and  life  are  both  in  a 
bottom,  both  are  cast  away  at  once ;  so  we  cannot 
be  certam  they  will  hold  so  long:   our  life  flies 
hastily  away ;   but,  manv  times,  our  riches  have 
longer  wings,  and  outfly  it      It  was  a  witty  obser- 
vation of  I^il,  that  "  wealth  rolls  along  by  a  man, 
like  as  an  heady  stream  glides  by  the  banks.** 
IHme  will  moulder  away  the  very  bank  it  washeth  ; 
but  the  current  stays  not  for  that,  bui  speeds  for- 
ward from  one  elbow  of  earth  into  another  :   so 
doth  our  wealth ;  even  while  we  stay,  it  is  gone. 
In  our  penal  laws  there  are  npore  ways  to  forfeit 
our  goods  than  our  live&      On  our  highways,  how 
many  favourable  thieves  take  the  purse,  and  save 
the  life  !    And,  generally,  our  life  is  the  tree ;  our 
wealth  is  the  leaves  or  fruiu      If,  therefore,  life 
and  wealth  strive  which  is  more  ancertain,  wealth 
will  stire  carry  it  away.      Job  was  yesterday  the 
richest  man  in  the  East ;  to^ay  he  is  so  needy  that 
he  is  cone  into  a  proverb,  *'As  poor  as  Job." 
Belisanus,  the  great  and  famous  commander  to 
whom   Rome  owed  her  life  twice  at  least,  came 
to  /?a/£  oboium  Btlisarioi    "One   halfpenny   to 
BeUsarius."  -^hall,  1574-1656. 

(4405.)  Trust  not  in  riches  ;  they  have  their 
wanes  as  well  as  increases.  They  rise  sometimes 
like  a  torrent  and  flow  in  upon  men ;  but  resemble 


also  a  torrent  In  as  sudden  a  fall  and  departure,  aiid 
leave  nothing  but  slime  behind  them. 

-^Chaniock^  l6a8-i68a 

(4406.)  How  often  have  I  thought  of  riches^ 
when,  intruding  on  their  lone  domain,  I  have  seen 
a  covey  of  wild  fowl,  from  the  reeds  of  the  lake  or 
the  heather  of  the  hill-side,  rise  clamorous  on  the 
wing,  and  fly  away !  Has  not  many  a  man  who 
hasted  to  be  rich,  and  made  gold  his  god,  lived 
to  become  a  bankrupt,  and  die  a  be^^gar  I— buried 
among  the  ruins  of  his  ambitious  schemes. 

17.  Moft  loon  be  rdUnquUlied. 

(4407.)  Saladin,  a  Turkish  emperor,  he  that  fint 
of  that  nation  conquered  Jerusalem,  lying  at  the 
point  of  death  after  many  glorious  victories,  com- 
manded that  a  white  sheet  should  be  borne  before 
him  to  his  grave  upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  with 
this  proclamation,  "These  are  the  nch  spoils 
which  Saladin  carrieth  away  with  him  of  all  his 
triumphs  and  victories.  Of  all  the  riches  and 
realms  that  he  had,  now  nothing  at  all  is  left  but 
thU  sheeu"  --Woodnoik. 

(440S.)  When  we  are  bidden  to  a  great  man's 
table,  where  the  meat  is  served  up  in  silver  dishe% 
and  the  wine  in  bowls  of  gold,  we  may  eat  the 
viands,  and  drink  the  precious  liquors ;  but  if 
through  simplicity  we  should  oflier  to  carry  away 
the  vessels,  the  porter  would  stay  us  at  the  gate, 
and  tell  us  plainly  they  are  none  of  our&  The 
Divine  bounty  aflords  the  use  of  riches,  for  the 
comfort  and  sustentation  of  our  bodies  ;  but  when 
we  rise  up  from  His  table,  and  think  to  bear  away 
the  riches  themselves,  death  is  a  severe  porter  at 
the  gate  of  life :  he  will  examine  our  going  out  \ 
we  shall  carry  none  of  them  with  us. 

— Adorns^  1654. 

(4409.)  All  our  pieces  of  gold  are  but  current  to 
the  grave ;  none  of  ihem  will  pass  in  the  future 
world,  liierefore  as  merchants  when  they  travel 
make  over  their  monies  here,  to  receive  them  by 
bills  of  exchange  in  another  country ;   let  us  do 

food  with  our  goods  while  we  live,  that  when  we 
ie,  by  a  blessed  bill  of  exchange,  we  may  receive 
them  again  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Luke  xvi.  9). 
To  part  with  that  we  cannot  keep,  that  we  may  get 
that  we  cannot  lose,  is  a  good  bargain.  Wealth  can 
do  lis  no  good^  unless  it  help  us  toward  heaven. 

^^ Adams f  1654. 

(441a)  Jonah  had  a  gourd  that  was  to  him  an 
arbour  :  he  sat  under  it  secure  ;  but  suddenly  there 
was  a  worm  that  bit  it,  and  it  died.  Compare, 
secretly  in  your  hearts,  your  riches  to  that  gourd  ; 
your  pleasure  to  the  greenness  of  it ;  your  pomp^ 
attendance,  vanities,  to  the  leaves  of  it :  your 
sudden  increase  of  wealth,  to  the  growing  and 
shooting  up  of  it  But,  withal,  forget  not  the 
worm  and  ihe  wind.  The  worm  that  shall  kill 
your  root  is  death,  and  the  wind  that  shall  blow 
upon  you  is  calamity.  — Adams,  1654. 

(441 1.)  "Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  Is  made 
rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased  ;  for 
when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  away  nothing:  his 
glory  shall  not  descend  after  him.^  I  remember 
an  eastern  legend,  which  I  have  always  thought 
furnished  a  remarkable,  though  unconscious  com- 
mentaiy  on  these  words  of  the  Psalmist.   Aiexanaer 
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the  Great,  we  are  there  told,  being  upon  his  death- 
bed commanded  that,  when  he  was  carried  forth  to 
the  grave,  hit  hands  should  not  be  wrapped,  as  was 
usual,  in  the  seredoths,  but  should  be  left  outside 
the  bier,  so  that  all  men  might  see  them,  and 
might  see  that  they  were  empty ;  that  tliere  was 
nothing  in  them ;  that  he,  bom  to  one  empire, 
and  the  conqueror  of  another,  the  possessor,  while 
he  lived,  of  two  worlds,  of  the  East,  and  of  the 
West,  and  of  the  treasures  of  both,  yet  now  when 
he  was  dead  could  retain  no  smallest  portion  of 
those   treasures;  that  in  this  matter  the  poorest 
beggar  and  he  were  at  length  upon  equal  terms. 
This  was  his  comment,  or  the  comment  of  those 
who  may  have  devised  this  legend,  on  the  text  of 
the  Psalmist.    '*  He  shall  carry  nothing  away  with 
him,  when  he  dieth  ;  neither  shall  his  pomp  follow 
him.*'     This  was  his  anticipation  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Apostle,  "  We  brought  nothing  into  the 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out." 
And  we  may  here  fitly  ask  with  Solomon,  "  What 
can  the  man  do  that  cometh  after  the  king  ?  "     If 
it  was  thus  with  that  mightiest  king,  shall  it  not, 
by  much  stronger  reason,  be  thus  with  meaner 
men?  — Tretuh, 

18.  For  wHat  pvrpoM  th w«  Intnutfd  to  va. 

(4412.)  God  bids  a  great  and  rich  person  rise 
and  shine,  as  He  bids  the  sun,  that  is,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  necessities  of  the  world ;  and  none 
is  so  honourable  in  his  own  person  as  he  who  is 
helpful  to  others.  ^SoufA,  1633-1716. 

(4413.)  If  any  man  is  rich  and  powerful,  he  comes 
under  that  law  of  God  by  which  the  higher  branches 
must  take  the  burnings  of  the  sun,  and  shade  those 
that  are  lower ;  by  which  the  tall  trees  must  pro- 
tect the  weak  plants  beneath  them. 

19.  Are  nsden  to  many. 

(4414.)  As  musical  instruments  are  of  no  use  to 
him  that  cannot  play  upon  them  :  so  are  riches  un- 
profiuble  to  him  that  cannot  use  them  rightly. 

— Cawdray,  1609. 

90.  BOW  thoy  are  to  bo  naad. 

(4415.)  •*  Ye  are  not  your  own,  and  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price."  For  all  things  are  God's.  When 
then  He  calls,  and  chooses  to  take,  let  us  not,  like 
grudging  servants,  fly  from  the  reckoning,  nor 
purloin  our  Master's  goods.  Thy  soul  is  not  thine, 
and  how  can  thy  wealth  be  thine?  How  is  it,  then, 
that  thou  spendest  on  what  is  unnecessary  the 
things  that  are  not  thine?  Knowest  thou  not  that 
for  this  we  are  soon  to  be  put  on  our  trial,  that  is,  if 
we  have  used  them  badly  ?  But  seeing  that  they  are 
not  ours  but  our  Master^s,  it  were  right  to  expend 
them  upon  our  fellow-servants.  Ii  is  worth  con- 
sidering that  this  was  the  charge  against  that  rich 
man  (Luke  xvi.  21),  and  against  those  also  who 
bad  not  given  food  to  the  Loni  (Matt.  xxv.  42). 

Say  not,  then, "  I  am  but  spending  mine  own, and 
of  mine  own  1  live  delicately."  It  is  not  thine  own, 
but  of  other  men's.  Other  men's,  I  say,  because 
such  is  thine  own  choice ;  for  God's  will  is  that 
those  things  should  be  thine,  which  have  been 
intrusted  to  thee  on  behalf  of  thy  brethren.  Now 
the  things  which  are  not  thine  own  become  thine, 
If  thou  spend  them  upon  others;  but  if  thou  spend 
on  thyself  unsparingly,  thine  own  things  become  no 
longer  thine.    For  since  thou  uscst  them  cruelly^ 


and  sayest,  "  That  my  own  things  should  be  rnlto- 
gether  spent  on  my  own  enjoyment,  is  £ur  :^* 
therefore  I  call  them  not  thine  own.  For  they  aro 
common  to  thee  and  thy  fellow-servants ;  just  as 
the  sun  is  common,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  ail  the 
rest  For  as  in  the  case  of  the  body,  each  minis- 
tration belongs  both  to  the  whole  body  and  to 
each  several  member ;  but  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
single  member  only,  it  destroys  the  proper  function 
of  that  very  member !  So  also  it  comes  to  pass  in 
the  case  of  wealth.  And  that  what  I  say  nuiy  be 
made  plainer,  the  food  of  the  body  which  is  given 
in  common  to  the  members,  should  it  pass  into  one 
member,  even  to  that  it  turns  out  alien  in  the  end. 
For  when  it  cannot  be  digested,  nor  afford  nourish* 
ment,  even  to  that  part,  I  say,  it  turns  out  alien. 
But  if  it  be  made  common,  both  that  part  and  aQ 
the  rest  have  it  as  their  own. 

So  also  in  regard  of  wealth.  If  yon  enjoy  it  alone^ 
yon  too  have  lost  it;  for  yon  will  not  reap  its 
reward.  But  if  you  possess  it  jointly  with  the  rest, 
then  it  will  be  more  yoar  own,  and  then  you  reap 
the  benefit  of  it  Seest  thou  not  tliat  the  Iiancfi 
minister,  and  the  mouth  softens,  and  the  stomach 
receives  ?  Does  the  stomach  say,  "  Since  I  have 
recel  ved,  I  ought  to  keep  it  all  ?  "  Then  do  not  tbon, 
I  pray,  in  regard  to  riches,  use  this  language.  For 
it  belongs  to  the  receiver  to  impart  As  then  it  is 
a  vice  in  the  stomach  to  retain  the  food  and  not  to 
distribute  it  (for  it  is  injurious  tp  the  whole  body), 
so  it  is  a  vice  in  those  that  are  rich  to  keep  to  them* 
selves  what  they  have.  For  this  destroys  both 
themselves  and  others. 

Again,  the  eye  receives  all  the  light ;  but  it  does 
not  itself  alone  retain  it,  but  enlightens  the  entire 
body.  For  it  is  not  its  nature  to  keep  it  to  itself^ 
so  long  as  it  is  an  eye.  Again,  the  nostrils  are 
sensitive  of  perfume;  but  they  do  not  keep  it  all  to 
themselves,  but  transmit  it  to  the  brain,  and  affect 
the  stomach  with  a  sweet  savour,  and  by  their 
means  refresh  the  whole  roan.  The  feet  alone  walk; 
but  they  move  not  themselves  only,  but  transfer  also 
the  whole  body.  In  like  manner  do  thou,  whatso* 
ever  thou  hast  been  intrusted  withal,  keep  it  not  to 
thyself  alone,  since  thou  art  doing  harm  to  the  wholes 
and  to  thyself  more  than  alL 

And  not  in  the  case  of  the  limbs  only  may  wt 
see  thb  occurring.  For  the  smith  also,  if  he  chose 
to  imparl  of  his  craft  to  no  one^  ruins  both  himself 
and  ail  other  craft  Likewise  the  cordwainer,  the 
husbuidman,  the  baker,  and  every  one  of  those 
who  pursue  any  mercenary  calling ;  if  he  chose  not 
to  communicate  to  any  one  of  the  results  of  his  arts, 
will  ruin,  not  the  others  only,  but  himself  also  with 
them. 

In  everything  to  give  and  receive  b  the  principle 
of  numerous  blessings:  in  seeds,  in  scholars,  in 
arts.  For  if  any  one  desire  to  keep  his  art  to  htm* 
self,  he  subverts  both  himself  and  the  whole  course 
of  things.  And  the  husbandman,  if  he  bury  and 
keep  the  seeds  in  his  house,  will  bring  about  a 
grievous  famine.  So  also  the  rich  man,  if  he  £sils 
thus  in  regard  of  hb  wealthy  will  destroy  himself 
before  the  poor,  heaping  up  the  fire  of  bell  moio 
grievous  upon  hb  own  head. 

Therefore,  as  teachers,  however  mary  scholait 
they  have,  impart  some  of  their  love  untD  each :  so 
let  thy  possession  be— many  to  whom  thou  has! 
done  good.  -^Ckrysost^m,  347-407. 

(4416.)  As  the  moon  doth  show  her  light  to  tht 
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world  which  she  receiveth  from  the  stin  :  to  we 
ought  to  bestow  the  benefits  received  of  God  to 
the  profit  and  commodity  (advantage)  of  our  neigh- 
bour. — Cawdray,  1609. 

(4417.)  When  a  man  taketh  a  heavy  trunk,  full 
of  plate  or  money,  upon  his  shoulders,  it  maketh 
him  stoop,  and  boweth  him  towards  the  ground ; 
but  if  the  same  weight  be  put  under  his  feet,  it 
lifleth  him  up  from  the  ground.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  put  our  wealth  and  nches  above  us,  preferring 
them  to  our  salvation,  they  will  press  us  down  to 
the  ground,  if  not  to  hell  with  their  very  weight ; 
but  if  we  put  them  under  our  feet,  and  tread  upon 
them'  as  slaves  and  vassals  to  us,  and  quite  contemn 
them  in  respect  of  heavenly  treasure,  they  will  raise 
vs  up  towards  heaven.     — Thomas  TayUr,  1631. 

(4418.)  Look  bnt  upon  a  fly  coming  to  a  platter 
lull  of  sweet  and  pleasant  honey  :  if  she  thrust  not 
herself  altogether  intc^  it,  but  only  touch  and  taste 
it  with  her  mouth,  and  take  no  more  than  is  need- 
Inl,  she  may  safely  take  wing  and  fly  to  another 
place ;  but  if  she  wallow  in  the  honey,  then  is  she 
limed  in  it,  she  is  not  able  to  fly  away,  she  doth 
there  lose  her  life.  Thus,  if  a  man  take  only  so 
much  of  his  riches  as  may  maintain  his  estate, 
bestowing  the  rest  in  a  Christian  manner,  then 
they  cannot  hold  him  back  or  bar  him  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  if  oovetousness  shall 
bewitch  him,  and  prick  him  to  scrape  and  rake 
together  more  and  more,  then  he  shall  never  be 
aaSsfied,  but  fall  into  many  snares  and  temptations. 

(4419.)  Let  us  make  the  poor  our  friends  by 
our  alms,  not  our  enemies  by  our  scorns.  We  had 
better  have  the  ears  of  God  full  of  their  prayers, 
than  heaps  of  money  in  our  own  coffers  with  their 
curses.  Worldly  men  think  themselves  wise  in 
getting  wealth,  and  the  Scriptures  folly  ;  therefore 
throughout  the  Scriptures  God  calls  them  fools  for 
their  labour :  "  Thou  fooL"  There  is  a  tale  of  an 
abbot  who  gave  his  fool  a  painted  staff,  willing 

'  him  to  bestow  it  on  the  veriest  fool  he  could  meet. 

"^j^his  abbot  fell  mortally  sick ;  the  fool  was  a  visi- 
tant  among  the  rest ;  and  hearing  him  say,  I  must 

.leave  all  and  be  gone,  asked  him  whither  he  would 

fo.  The  abbot  answers,  Into  audiher  country, 
(ut  I  hopct  replies  the  fool,  you  will  carry  all  your 
gold,  and  jewels,  and  treasure  with  you.  No,  I 
must  leave  alL  But  sure  you  have  sent  great  store 
of  preparation,  as'  rich  hangings,  coverings,  beds, 
plate,  and  furniture  before  you.  NOf  I  must  leave 
all  behind.  Ail?  I  hope  at  least  you  have  sent 
enough  to  furnish  your  own  room,  provision  enough 
for  yourself.  No,  not  the  least  pillow.  Hold, 
saith  he,  take  your  staff  again,  you  are  the  veriest 
I60I  that  ever  I  met.  — Adanu^  1654. 

(4420.)  As  bodies  inclined  to  be  fat  had  need  of 
nost  exercise  :  so  men  that  have  the  world  coming 
too  fast  upon  them,  and  are  in  great  danger  to  be 
richy  should  be  most  busy  in  the  works  of  charity. 

— Adofus,  1654. 

(4421.)  If  thoa  art  rich,  then  show  the  greatness 
of  thy  fortune,  or,  what  is  better,  the  greatness  of 
thy  soul  in  the  meekness  of  thy  conversation  ;  con- 
descend to  men  of  low  estate,  support  the  distressed, 
and  patronise  the  neglected.  Be  great :  but  let  it 
be  in  considering  nches  as  they  are.  as  talents 
aonunitted  to  an  earthen  vessel ;  that  thou  art  but 


the  receiver,  and  that  to  be  obliged  and  to  be  vain 
too  is  but  the  old  solecism  of  pride  and  beggary, 
which,  though  they  often  meet,  yet  ever  make  bat 
an  absurd  society.  — Sterne,  1713-176S. 

SI.  Are  wortUen  wltbout  godllnen. 

(4422.)  Godliness  may  do  a  man  good  without 
gain,  but  worldly  gain  can  do  a  man  no  good 
without  godliness.  As  the  heathen  orator  says  of 
bodily  might,  that  strength  of  body  joined  with 
discretion  and  wisdom  may  do  a  man  much  good  ; 
but  without  it,  it  is  but  as  a  sword  in  a  child  or  a 
man's  hand,  rather  a  means  to  mischief  a  man's 
self  than  otherwise;  as  we  see  an  example  in 
Milo  Crotoniates,  the  strongest  man  of  his  time, 
who  unwarily  assaying  on  trust  of  his  strength  to 
rive  a  piece  of  timber  with  his  hands,  which  some 
others  with  wedge  and  beetle  could  not  cleave,  was 
caught  fast  by  the  fistn,  and  so  devoured  by  wolves. 
So  riches,  joined  with  godliness  and  good  con*  1 
science,  are  the  good  blessin|[s  of  God,  a  means  of 
good  to  ourselves,  and  of  domg  good  unto  others ; 
but  being  severed  from  |[odliness  and  ^e  true  fear 
of  God  are  rather  occasion  of  evil  than  otherwise, 
rather  an  instrument  of  vice  than  any  furtherance 
to  virtue,  a  means  to  make  as  our  sins  the  greater 
here,  so  our  condemnation  accordingly  the  mora 
grievous  hereafter.  — Gaiaker,  X574-l654* 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 

I.   ITS  RARITY, 

(4423.)  Easy  and  ordinary  !s  it  for  men  to  be 
others'  physicians,  rather  than  their  own ;  states- 
men in  foreign  commonwealths,  not  looking  into 
their  own  doors;  sometimes  putting  on  Aaron's 
robes,  and  teaching  him  to  teach  ;  and  oflen  scald- 
ing their  lips  in  iheir  neighbours'  pottage.  They 
can  weed  others'  gardens,  whiles  their  own  is  over- 
run with  nettles ;  like  that  soldier  that  digged  a 
fountain  for  Caesar,  and  perished  himselt  in  a 
voluntary  thirst  But  charity  begins  at  home ;  and 
he  that  loves  not  his  own  soul,  I  will  hardly  trust 
him  with  mine.  The  usurer  blames  his  son's  pride^ 
sees  not  his  own  extortion  ;  and  whiles  the  nypo- 
crite  is  helping  the  dissolute  out  of  the  mire,  he 
sticks  in  deeper  himself.  The  Pharisees  are  on  the 
disciples'  jacket  for  eating  with  unwashen  hands, 
whiles  themselves  are  not  blameworthv  that  eat 
with  unwashen  hearts.  No  marvel  if,  when  we  fix 
both  our  eyes  on  others'  wants,  we  lack  a  third  to 
see  our  own.  If  two  blind  men  rush  one  upon 
another  in  the  way,  either  complains  of  other's 
blindness,  neither  of  his  own.  Thus,  like  mannerly 
guests,  when  a  good  morsel  is  carved  us,  we  lay  it 
liberally  on  another's  trencher,  and  fast  ourselves. 
How  much  better  were  it  for  us  to  feed  on  our  own 
portion  1  — Adams,  x654- 

IL     UTHY  IT  IS  NBCB5SARY. 

1.  Because  we  are  naturally  averse  to  It. 

(4424.)  The  sovereign  excellency  and  necessl^ 
of  this  duty  needs  no  other  nor  greater  proof  of  it 
than  this  one  consideration,  that  nothing  in  nature 
can  be  more  grievous  and  offensive  to  a  sinner 
than  to  look  mto  himself;  and  generally  what 
grace  requires  nature  is  most  averse  to.  It  is 
indeed  as  offensive  as  to  rake  into  a  dunghill ;  as 
grievous  as  for  one  to  read  over  his  debts,  when 
he  is  not  able  to  pay  them ;  or  fiar  a  bankrrpt  to 
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unine  and  look  into  his  icoounts»  which  «t  the 
tame  time  that  they  acquaint  muat  needs  also  up- 
braid him  with  his  condition. 

But  as  irksome  as  the  work  is  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. .  Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more 
painful  than  to  probe  and  search  a  purulent  old 
tore  to  the  bottom ;  but  for  all  that  the  pain  must 
be  endaredf  or  no  cure  expected. 

— .Sw/A,  1633-1716. 

S.  Tliatireiiiaykiiowlfwearelntlieilfflitway. 

(4425.)  Another  reason  that  should  move  you  to 
examine  whether  you  be  indeed  converted  or  not, 
is  because  the  want  of  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  why  so  few  come  to  be  converted  and  to  be 
saved.  Nothing  doth  more  keep  a  man  from  turn- 
ing back  again,  when  he  hath  lost  his  way,  than 
when  he  doth  not  know  that  he  hath  lost  it :  and 
how  can  he  know,  that  wandereth  in  the  night, 
and  will  not  inquire  and  ask  the  way,  or  that  is  so 
wilful  and  self-conceited  that  he  will  not  believe 
any  man  that  telleth  him  he  hath  lost  his  way  ?  As 
long  as  he  is  of  this  mind  he  will  never  turn  again. 
So  IS  it  with  most  of  the  careless  world  :  they  are 

going  into  the  way  of  worldliness  or  vainglory,  and 
ve  to  the  flesh,  which  is  clean  contrary  to  the  way 
to  heaven,  and  yet  they  will  not  seriously  ask  a 
minister,  or  ask  any  one  that  can  inform  them, 
whether  that  be  the  way  or  not  ?  or  whether  they 
thall  ever  come  to  heaven  in  that  way  ?  But  they 
trudge  on  after  their  fleshly  business,  as  if  they  had 
no  tongue  in  their  heads ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  worth 
the  asking,  to  know  whether  they  are  in  the  way  to 
heaven  or  helL  Surely,  if  men  will  not  so  much  as 
inquire,  or  consider  with  themselves,  and  examine 
their  way  by  the  Word  of  Gud,  to  see  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong,  they  are  never  like  to  be  saved. 

^Btucter^  1615-1691. 

8.  Tliat  we  may  ascertain  If  ovr  giEoei  ar«  real 
and  onr  hope  well-founded. 

(4426.)  Must  the  soul's  armour  be  of  God's 
make  ?  then  look  narrowly  whetl^er  the  armour  ye 
wear  be  the  workmanship  of  God  or  no.  Many 
are  like  children  that  cry  for  a  knife  or  dagger,  and 
are  pleased  as  well  with  a  bone  knife  or  wooden 
dagger  as  with  the  best  of  all;  so  they  have 
armour  it  matters  not  what.  Pray  they  must,  but 
little  care  how  it  is  performed.  Believe  in  God ! 
yes,  they  hope  they  are  not  infidels ;  but  what  their 
laith  is,  how  they  came  by  it,  or  whether  it  will 
hold  in  an  evil  day,  this  they  never  question. 

— Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(4437.)  If  you  die  in  your  sins,  you  will  rise  in 
your  sins,  and  stand  at  the  tribunal  of  God  in  your 
sins ;  you  can  never  receive  remission  of  the  guilt 
of  sin,  nor  redemption  from  the  power  of  sin,  so 
long  as  you  have  not  received  Chiist ;  and  therefore 
reflect  solemnly  upon  this  matter,  man,  whether  you 
have  received  Christ  or  not.  If  all  that  you  are 
worth  in  the  world  lay  in  one  precious  stone,  and 
that  stone  was  to  be  tried  by  a  skilful  jeweller 
whether  it  were  true  or  false,  surely  your  thoughts 
could  not  be  unconcerned  about  the  issue  of  such  a 
trial.  Why,  man,  woman,  all  that  you  are  worth 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come  depends 
upon  the  truth  of  your  faith,  which  now  we  call  you 
to  try,  whether  it  will  fly  or  endure  the  trying  stroke 
of  the  hammer  of  God's  Word.  Have  you  no  con- 
cern in  this  nmtter  ?    You  would  be  loath  to  put  to 


sea,  though  it  were  but  to  cross  a  short  feny,  in  t 
rotten,  leaky  bottom ;  and  will  you  dare  to  ventuie 
into  the  ocean  of  eternity  in  a  false,  rotten  faith  ? 

— Erskme^  1685-17S2. 

(4428.)  There  is  an  obvioos  propriety  for  hf^nest 
self-examination;  The  necessity  of  this  is  urged 
upon  us  all  by  the  worth  of  the  undying  soul ;  by 
all  the  value  of  the  blood  of  Christ;  by  all  the 
apprehensions  of  a  dreadful  helL  On  this  of  all 
suMects  we  should  be  most  honest  with  ourselves ; 
and  yet  on  this  of  all  subjects  we  are  prone  to  take 
up  with  slightest  evidences.  The  solicitude  of  the 
merchant  to  save  his  aflairs  from  bankruptcy  is 
untiring  ;  the  advocate  toils  to  gain  his  cause,  and 
the  physician  to  save  his  patient ;  the  farmer  has 
no  rest  till  the  title  to  his  land  is  without  a  flaw. 
Yet  that  merchant,  perhaps,  will  feel  no  solicitude 
that  his  eternal  interests  may  not  be  banlcrupt; 
nor  that  professional  man  feel  any  concern  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  soul,  nor  the  farmer  that 
his  title  to  heaven  is  insecure.  On  the  very  point 
where  we  should  suppose  there  would  be  most 
interest  felt,  there  is  often  the  least ;  and  the  last 
thing  to  which  immortal  man,  in  the  church  or  ool 
of  it,  can  be  roused,  is  the  worth  of  his  own  souL 

Were  it  thus  in  other  cases  we  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  folly.  Let  a  man  be  seized  with 
disease,  though  not  immediately  alarming,  and  let 
it  be  suflered  to  run  on  without  care  or  anxiety 
until  death  shall  lav  its  cold  hand  on  him«  and  we 
do  not  doubt  its  folly.  Yet  how  many  are  under 
the  influence  of  sin  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
deceived,  who  listen  to  no  language  of  entreaty 
to  examine ;  and  who  will  soon  find  that  their 
hopes  of  heaven  have  been  founded  on  the  sand  1 
Once  more  I  may  be  permitted,  not  in  form,  but 
in  the  soberness  of  »ncerity  and  in  love,  to  entreat 
you  to  be  willing  to  know  the  worst  of  the  case. 
If  deceived,  be  willing  to  know  it,  and  to  seek 
mercy  before  it  shall  be  too  late.  If  we  are 
Christians,  let  us  know  it,  and  let  onr  lives  testify 
accordingly.  '^Banus^  179S-1870. 

4b  Tlutt  we  may  aieerteln  the  hindranoeB  to  our 
reception  of  giace. 

(4429.)  They  who  have  water  running  home  in 
conduit  pipes  to  their  houses,  as  soon  as  they  find 
a  want  of  that  which  their  neighbours   have  in 
abundance  by  and  by  they  search  into  the  cause, 
run  to  the  conduit  head,  or  take  up  the  pipes,  to  see 
where  they  may  be  stopped,  or  what  is  the  defect, 
that  so  they  be  supplied   accordingly.     Even  so 
must  every  man  do  when  he  finds  that  the  grace 
of  repentance  flows  into  other  men's  hearts  and  has 
no  recourse  or  access  to  his  soul ;   by  and  by  sit 
down  and  search  himself,  what  the  cause  should  be^ 
where  the  nmora  is  that  stays  his  course,  where 
the  rub  lies  which  stops  the  grace  of  repentance  in 
him  ;  seeing  they  that  live  (it  may  be)  in  the  same 
house,  sit  at  the  same  table,  lie  in  the  same  bed, 
can  be  penitent  for  their  sins,  sorrv  that  they  have 
offended  God,  and  so  complain  in  bitterness  of  soul 
for  their  sins ;  but  he  that  had  the  same  means,  the 
same  occasions,  more  sins  to  be  humbled  for,  more 
time  to  repent  in,  and  more  motives  to  draw  him  to 
the  duty,  is  not  yet  moved  with  the  same,  not  any 
way  aflected  with  the  sense  of  sin  ;  this  must  needs 
be  matter  of  high  conceinment  to  look  about  hinu 

— ^<?^«n,  i5cH-i66a 
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6.  Tbat  we  majlM  ntTed  ftmn  splzltiial  iMuik- 

(4430.)  Was  there  ever  «  successful  merchant 
who  did  not  balance  his  books  year  by  year?  I 
have  noticed,  in  reading  the  details  of  courts  of 
bankruptcy,  that  fortunes  are  as  surely  wrecked  by 
indolence  or  carelessness,  as  by  wild  speculations, 
or  boundless  extravagance.  Here  is  a  trader,  bank- 
nipt.  Sober,  honest,  industrious,  anxious  to  pay 
every  one  their  own,  not  living  in  splendour  at 
other  men's  expense,  he  should  luive  thriven.  Yet 
this  honest  man  has  to  take  a  place  beside  rogues 
^-he^and  others,  throwing  all  the  blame  on  fortune ; 
imputing  hb  misfortunes  to  the  blind  goddess,  her 
capricious  temper  and  unsteady  wheel.  But  the 
examination  comes,  like  that  day  of  a  greater  judg- 
ment which  shall  reved  the  true  and  unsuspectra 
causes  that  have  wrought  the  ruin  of  many  souls. 
The  debtor's  books  are  produced ;  and  now  it 
appears  that  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  and  for 
many  years,  there  has  been  no  balance  struck. 
Fancying  that  all  was  right,  too  careless  to  think  of 
it,  too  busy  to  spare  time  for  taking  stock,  or  too 
indolent  to  go  through  its  irksome  labour,  from  year 
to  year  he  has  put  off  striking  a  balance,  till  now 
he  strikes  on  the  rock  ahead.  The  crash  comes. 
He  opens  his  eyes  on  ruin ;  and  finds,  too  late, 
that  for  years  he  has  been  driving  a  losing  trade. 
He  is  a  bankrupt  for  want  of  a  balance.  And  the 
general  practice  of  men  of  business,  their  custom 
of  year  by  year  taking  stock,  examining  their  books 
and  striking  a  balance  to  know  how  they  stand, 
is  a  lesson  of  the  highest  value.  Our  everlasting 
salvation  may  turn  on  it.  People  go  on  dreaming 
that  all  is  right  when  all  is  wrong ;  nor  wake  to  the 
dreadful  truth  till  they  open  their  eyes  in  torment. 
AVhat  pains  ought  we  to  take  to  avoid  the  remotest 
chance  of  such  a  calamity  I  If  men  take  such  care 
of  their  earthly  fortunes,  how  much  greater  our 
need  to  see  h9w  we  stand  with  God  ;  and  do  with 
our  spiritual  what  all  wise  merchants  do  with  their 
earthly  interests — review  the  transactions  of  every 
year!  Let  us  iudge  ourselves  that  we  be  not 
judged ;  and,  holdine  a  court  of  conscience,  in  the 
wonls  of  the  text,  "  Look  on  all  the  things  that  my 
hands  have  wrought,  and  on  the  labours  that  I  have 
laboured  to  do."  — Guthrit^ 

(4431.)  Every  man  should  use  his  imderstanding 
to  discover  the  true  character  of  his  actual  course 
of  life.  If,  when  a  tradesman  finds  his  way  into 
the  bankruptcy  court,  it  comes  out  that  for  years 
he  has  never  taken  stock,  or  has  taken  it  carelessly, 
he  is  very  severely  censured,  and  most  justly. 
Every  sensible  man  of  business  spends  several  days 
every  year  in  learning  his  financial  position,  and 
the  result  of  the  trade  of  the  previous  twelvemonth. 
He  weighs,  he  measures  all  his  goods.  He  allows 
for  the  deterioration  of  stock  and  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  his  premises.  He  reckons  up  his  bad  debts ; 
he  forms  a  rough  estimate  of  the  debts  likely  to 
prove  bad.  He  works  night  and  day.  He  is  rest- 
lessly anxious  to  see  how  the  balance-sheet  will 
show.  He  uses  his  understanding  to  learn  whether 
his  business  is  workii^g  proJUably,  Would  it  not 
be  possible,  is  it  not  necessary,  to  have  an  examina- 
tion equally  rigorous  into  the  morai  character  of 
ftll  his  transactions?  If  he  is  an  honest  man — 
above  all,  if  he  is  a  Christian  man — he  will  think 
that  by  far  the  most  important  thing.  But  is  there 
■nj  necessity  for  such  a  serious  and  elaborate 


inquiry  ?  There  is.  If  a  tradesman  does  not  get 
out  an  accurate  balance-sheet  everr  year,  he  may 
be  going  wrong  financially  without  knowing  it ;  his 
trade  expenses  may  be  eating  up  all  bis  profit  \  he 
may  be  paying  too  heavy  a  rent ;  spending  too 
much  on  his  premises;  employing  too  many 
hands ;  people  he  trusts  may  be  robbing  him ;  he 
may  seem  to  have  a  flourishing  business,  and  yet 
may  be  getting  into  a  worse  condition  every 
Christmas.  I  l^lieve  that  many  men,  from  nev«r 
investigatii)g  the  moral  character  of  what  they  am 
doing,  get  wrong  morally  without  knowing  it. 

— ^.  tV.  Dak. 

%.  Vlutt  we  may  ipam  oiintttvw  after-regrets. 

(4432.)  What  a  deal  of  sorrow  and  af%er-com« 
plaining  might  this  small  Ubuur  prevent  I  How 
many  miles  travel,  besides  the  vexation,  may  a 
traveller  save  by  inquiring  of  the  way  1 

--Baxter^  i6i5-i69i« 

T.  BecavM  our  iMurta  are  to  apt  to  decelv«  va. 

(4433. )  **  The  heart  is  a  grand  impostor."  It  is 
like  a  cheating  tradesman,  which  will  put  one  otf 
with  bad  wares ;  the  heart  will  put  a  man  off  with 
seeming  grace,  instead  of  saving.  A  tear  or  two 
shed  is  repentance,  a  few  lazy  desires  is  faith  ;  blue 
and  red  flowers  that  grow  among  the  corn  look 
like  good  flowers,  but  they  are  but  beautiul  weeds. 
The  foolish  virgins*  lamps  looked  as  if  they  had 
had  oil  in  them,  but  they  had  none.  Therefore  to 
prevent  a  cheat,  that  we  may  not  take  false  grace 
mstead  of  true,  we  had  need  make  a  thorough  dis- 
quisition and  search  of  our  hearts. 

---IVaism^  1696. 

(4434.)  How  shall  we  bring  home  to  ourselves 
the  dangerousness  of  trusting,  without  due  examina- 
tion, to  the  verdict  of  our  own  hearts?  We  will 
do  to  by  supposing  a  parallel  case  in  a  matter, 
where  we  are  all  peculiarly  apt  to  be  cautiotfc  and 
suspicious, — the  goods  of  this  world. 

Suppose  then  (and  in  a  commercial  country  like 
thb  the  supposition  has  not  been  unfrequently 
realised)  that  the  chief  agent  in  some  great  specula* 
tion  is  a  man  who,  though  most  untrustworthy,  hat 
all  the  art  of  conciliating  trust  Suppose  him  to  be 
fluent,  fair-spoken,  prepossessing  m  manners  and 
appearance,  and  to  be  especially  plausible  in  glossing 
over  a  financial  difficulty.  Advance  one  more  step 
in  the  hypothesis  and  suppose  him  to  be  a  private 
friend  of  many  of  those  who  are  embarked  with  him 
in  the  speculation;  allied  to  some  of  them  by 
marriajK,  and  more  or  less  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  aU.  If  such  a  person  is  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  funds 
contributed  bv  all,  it  is  evident  that  he  might 
impose  upon  the  contributors  to  almost  any  extent. 
His  artful  representations  would  quiet  their  little 
panics,  when  such  arose  ;  and  he  would  have  it  in 
nis  power  to  keep  them  still  while  embezsline 
their  resources,  until  the  great  crash  comes,  which 
announces  to  many  of  them,  as  with  a  clap  of 
thunder,  that  they  are  bankrupts. 

Now  the  peril  of  such  trust  in  worldly  matters 
supplies  a  very  fair  image  of  the  peril  of  a  still  more 
foolish  and  groundless  trust  in  spiritual  things. 
Our  hearts  are  notoriously  most  untrustworthy 
informants  in  any  case  where  we  are  ourselves 
interested.  It  is  not  only  Scripture  which  asserts 
this..    We  confeu  it  ourselves^  and  re-echo  tha 
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Tcrdict  of  Scripture,  when  we  say  of  any  slight 
matter  with  which  we  happen  to  be  mixed  up,  *'  I 
am  an  interested  party,  and  therefore  I  had  better 
not  be  a  judge."  But  while  our  hearts  are  thus, 
by  our  own  confession,  nntnistworthy,  there  is  no 
one  in  whose  assertions  we  habitually  olace  more 
trust.  We  think  we  cannot  be  deceivea  respecting 
ourselves  ;  we  know  at  all  events  our  own  motives 
and  intentions,  if  we  know  anything.  The  unkind, 
the  insincere,  the  unprenerous,  the  angrateful,  never, 
we  think,  had  any  affinity  with  our  nature.  Faults 
there  may  have  been,  no  doubt,  in  our  temper  and 
our  conduct — feelings  and  transactions,  too — for 
which  we  feel  that  we  are  in  account  with  God ; 
but  we  have  our  own  heart  to  manage  and  super- 
intend  the  account;  and  it  soothes  us  with  the 
assurance  that  we  never  had  any  very  bad  intention, 
and  so  the  whole  affisir  will  turn  out  well  in  the  end, 
— we  need  not  fear  the  ultimate  exposure.  Self- 
love  conspires  with  trust  in  our  own  hearts  to  make 
dupes  of  us  as  regards  our  spiritual  account.  Pro- 
verbially, and  in  the  verdict  of  all  experience,  love 
is  blind ;  and  if  love  be  blind,  self-love  being  the 
strongest,  the  most  subtle,  tht  most  changeless,  the 
most  meradicable  of  all  loves,  is  blinder  still.  Self- 
love  will  not  see,  as  self-trust  cannot  see,  anything 
against  us.  With  these  strong  partialities  to  self  in 
our  own  heart  ever  operative  within  us,  and  never 
probably  capable,  even  in  the  best  men,  of  being 
entirely  detached  from  us,  to  what  an  extent  may 
we  be  imposed  upon,  in  that  which  most  vii  ally  and 
nearly  concerns  us,  if  we  do  not  from  time  to  time 
call  in  and  examine  the  accounts  1  What  frightful 
arrears  may  we  be  running  up,  unawares  to  ourselves, 
if  we  do  not  sharply  check  and  suspiciously  watch 
this  heart,  who  administers  for  us  the  account 
between  us  and  God  I  And  how  may  these  accu- 
mulated arrears  of  guilt  burst  upon  our  minds  with 
an  overwhelming  force  when  God  judges  the  secrets 
of  men  by  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel, — 
when  the  divine  sentence  immasks  our  sin  of  those 
excuses  with  which  we  have  been  palliating  it,  and 
brings  it  home  to  us  with  a  "  Thou  art  the  man  I  ** 

8.  Because  there  are  ao  many  niunupeeted  In- 
flnexioes  that  tend  to  oanao  aa  to  go  astray. 

(4435.)  A  sailor  remarks  : — "  Sailing  from  Cuba, 
we  thought  we  had  gained  sixty  miles  one  day  in 
our  course ;  but  at  the  next  observation  we  found 
we  had  lost  more  than  thirty.  It  was  an  under- 
current. The  ship  had  been  going  forward  by  the 
wind,  but  going  back  by  a  current.'*  So  a  man's 
course  may  often  seem  to  be  right,  but  the  stream 
beneath  is  driving  him  the  veiy  contrary  way  to 
what  he  thinks.  — Chtivtr, 

9.  Beeanse  the  tendency  of  eTilii  to  Inoreaae. 

(4436.)  Take  heed  of  the  first  decays,  and  look 
often  into  the  state  of  your  hearts.  A  man  that 
never  casts  up  his  state  is  undone  iniiensibJy ; 
therefore  look  often  into  the  state  of  your  hearts, 
whether  you  go  forward,  in  the  power  of  holiness, 
or  whether  you  go  backward. 

It  is  the  devil's  policy,  when  once  we  are  de- 
clining, to  humble  us  further  and  further  still,  as  a 
stone  that  runs  down  the  hill ;  therefore  take  heed 
to  the  first  declinings. 

A  gap  once  made  in  the  conscience  grows  wider 
and  wider  every  day ;  and  the  first  declinings  are 
the  cause  of  all  the  rest* 


Evil  is  best  stopped  in  the  beginning  %  and  there* 
fore  when  we  begin  to  be  cold,  careless  in  the  pro- 
fession of  godliness,  and  not  to  have  the  like  savour 
as  vou  were  wont  to  have^  take  heed.  A  heavy 
bofiy  moving  downward  still  gets  more  streiigtli, 
it  goes  down,  and  moves  faster  stilL  Oh,  therelore, 
stay  at  first.  The  first  remitting  of  your  watch  and 
spiritual  fervour  is  that  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief  that  comes  upon  many  ;  so  that  they 
are  given  up  to  vile  affections  and  errors. 

It  is  easier  to  crush  the  egg  than  kill  the  serpent. 

He  that  keeps  his  house  in  constant  repair  prOi 
vents  the  fall  of  it.  Therefore  look  to  your  hearts 
still.  AfantoH,  1620-1667. 

(4437.)  Examination  will  help  the  Christian  that 
has  fallen  and  bruised  himself  to  heal  the  wound 
whilst  it  is  fresh,  before  it  is  festered.  This  one 
advantage,  if  there  were  no  more,  is  extraordinary. 
As  t))e  sting  of  sin,  though  the  bee  i)e  fled,  works 
itself  into  the  flesh  deeper,  and  diffuses  its  venom 
more  strongly,  causing  the  greater  pain,  that  eveiy 
man,  unless  foolish,  will  speedily  pull  it  out,  lest 
he  increase  his  own  anguish ;  truly  so  does  sin,— 
though  the  honey,  the  pleasure  of  it  be  gone,  yet 
the  sting  remains ;  and  the  longer  it  is  before  it  is 
pulled  out  by  faith  and  repentance,  the  deeper  it 
works  itself  into  the  soul,  and  the  more  sorrow  it 
will  put  us  to  in  this  or  the  other  world. 

When  sin  is  admitted  into  the  soul,  and  as  a 
thief  in  the  night  stolen  in  unawares,  when  the  eye 
of  the  soul's  watchfulness  was  fallen  asleep,  ex« 
amination  will  light  the  candle  of  the  word,  and 
search  the  house  narrowly,  and  find  out  this  ill 
^est ;  and  before  it  has  done  so  much  mischief  as 
it  intended,  apprehend  it,  indict,  condemn,  and 
execute  it.  — Stmnnadk,  1673. 

(4438.)  An  enemy  may  much  aqoner  be  forced 
out  of  his  holds  when  he  has  newly  taken  pos- 
session, than  when  he  has  continued  so  long  as  to 
cast  up  his  banks,  make  his  ditch^  placed  his 
guns,  and  fortified  them.  After  we  have  been 
foiled  by  our  spiritual  enemies,  and  by  examination 
find  out  the  cause,  it  will  make  us  more  watchful 
at  that  gate  at  which  they  entered,  and  careful  of 
that  particular  wherein  they  got  the  advantage  of 
ns.  — Swinnaci,  1673. 

(4439.)  Examination  is  a  special  preservative 
against  sin.  Examination  will  help  the  Christian, 
if  not  to  hinder  a  coming  disease,  yet  to  prevent  its 
growing  and  increase.  It  is  observed  of  the  Dutch- 
men that  they  keep  their  banks,  notwithstanding 
the  threats  of  the  insulting  ocean,  with  little  cost 
and  labour,  because  they  look  narrowly  to  them, 
and  stop  them  up  in  time  ;  if  there  be  but  a  small 
breach,  th^  stop  it  presently,  and  hereby  save 
much  charge  and  trouble.  Frequent  examiuaticn 
will  du  this  courtesy  for  the  Christian,  it  will 
maintain  his  peace  with  little  charge  and  trouble 
comparatively. 

The  ship  that  leaks  is  more  easily  emptied  at  the 
beginning  than  afterwards.  The  bird  is  easily 
killed  in  the  egg,  but  when  once  hatched  and 
iledged,  we  may  kill  it  when  we  can  catch  it  A 
frequent  reckoning  with  ourselves  will  pluck  sin  up 
before  it  is  rooted  in  the  soul. 

— Sun$inficif  1673. 
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m.   SHOULD  BS  MADE  FREQUENTLY. 

1.  TMZly. 

(444a)  As  there  is  no  watch,  be  it  ever  to  good, 
but  must  be  daily  wound  up,  and  now  and  then 
taken  asunder  to  remove  the  rust  and  dirt,  and 
mend  or  repair  what  may  be  broken  or  out  of 
order,  so  he  that  is  careful  of  his  soul  ought  to  wind 
it  up  daily  to  God  by  the  foregoing  exercises,  and 
at  least  once  a  year  take  it  asunder  to  redress, 
rectify,  and  examine  diligently  all  its  affections 
and  passions,  that  all  its  defects  may  be  repaired ; 
and  as  the  watchmaker  anoints  the  wheels,  the 
springs,  and  all  the  movements  with  some  delicate 
oils,  that  the  motions  of  the  wheels  may  be  more 
easy,  and  the  whole  of  the  watch  less  subject  to 
nist,  so  a  devout  person,  after  taking  this  review  of 
his  heart,  in  order  to  renew  it,  must  anoint  it  with 
the  sacraments.  '■^Francis  dt  Sales* 

S.  Dally. 

(4441.)  By  a  daily  examination  of  our  actions, 
we  shall  the  easier  cure  a  great  sin,  and  prevent 
its  arrival  to  become  habitual ;  for  to  examine  we 
suppose  to  be  a  relative  dutv,  and  instrumental  to 
something  else.  We  examme  ourselves,  that  we 
may  find  out  our  failings  and  cure  them ;  and 
therefore  if  we  use  our  remedy  when  the  wound  is 
fresh  and  bleeding,  we  shall  find  the  cure  more 
certain  and  less  painful.  For  so  a  taper,  when  its 
crown  of  flame  is  newly  blown  off,  retains  a  nature 
so  symbolical  to  lieht,  that  it  will  with  greediness 
rekindle  and  snatch  a  ray  from  the  neighbouring 
fire.  So  is  the  soul  of  man  when  it  is  newly  fallen 
into  sin  :  although  God  be  angry  with  it,  and  the 
state  of  Gtxi's  favour  and  its  own  graciousness  is 
interrupted,  yet  the  habit  is  not  naturally  changed  ; 
And  still  God  leaves  some  roots  of  virtae  standing, 
and  the  man  is  modest,  or  apt  to  be  made  ashamed, 
and  he  is  not  grown  a  bold  sinner ;  but  if  he  sleeps 
on  it,  and  returns  again  to  the  same  sin,  and  by 
degrees  grows  in  love  with  it  and  gets  the  custom, 
and  the  strangeness  of  it  is  taken  away,  then  it  is 
his  master,  and  is  swelled  into  a  heap,  and  is 
abetted  by  use,  and  corroborated  by  newly-enter- 
tained principles,  and  is  insinuated  into  his  nature, 
and  hath  possessed  his  affections,  and  tainted  the 
will  and  the  understanding,  and  by  this  time  a  man 
is  in  the  state  of  a  decaying  merchant-~his  accounts 
are  so  great  and  so  intricate  and  so  much  in  arrears, 
that  to  examine  it  will  be  but  to  represent  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  calamity ;  therefore  they  think  it 
better  to  pull  the  napkin  t>efore  their  eyes,  than  to 
stare  on  the  circumstances  of  their  death. 

—Jeremy  Taylor^  1612-1667. 

(4442.)  Often  reflect  upon  thyself  in  a  day,  and 
observe  what  company  is  with  thy  heart  We  may 
know  by  the  noise  in  the  school  that  the  master  is 
not  there ;  much  of  the  misrule  in  our  bosom  arises 
from  the  neglect  of  visiting  our  hearts. 

—GumaU,  1617-1679. 

(4443.)  Idake  np  your  spiritual  aoooantt  daily; 
•ee  how  matters  stand  between  God  and  yonr  souls 
(Ps.  Uxvii.  6).  Often  reckonings  keep  God  and 
conscience  friends.  Do  with  your  hearts  as  you  do 
with  your  watches,  wind  them  np  every  morning  by 
prayer,  and  at  nieht  examine  whether  your  hearts 
have  gone  true  aU  that  dav,  whether  the  wheels  of 
your  affections  have  moved  swiftly  towuti  heaven. 
Oh,  call  yourselves  often  to  account ;  keep  your 


reckonings  even,  and  that  is  the  way  to  keep  yoor 
peace.  — fVaU&n,  1696. 

(4444.)  Housekeepers,  by  frequent  inspections 
and  attention,  preserve  .the  brightness  of  their 
furniture  and  ntensils.  Because  of  this  daily 
carefulness,  the  house  does  not  need  often  to  be 
"turned  out  of  windows."  So  must  we  keep  oar 
habits  and  principles  bright  and  serviceable,  if  the 
house  of  our  spirit  is  to  be  a  comfortable  home, 
and  its  furnishmgs  beautiful  and  dear  to  us.  We 
shall  not  need  great  and  frequent  disturbance  of 
our  inward  life,  if  we  practise  daily  order  and 
self-revision.  — LyneAj  1818-1871. 

(4445.)  *'  Let  a  man  examine  himself."  Alas  I 
that  in  the  use  of  such  a  precaution  the  children  of 
this  world  should  be  so  much  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light  I  1 1  is  a  part  of  every  merchant's  education 
to  learn  that  art;  and  it  is  his  only  safety  to 
practise  it.  N^lecting  to  balance  his  books,  he 
may  launch  out  into  expentes  quite  unsuitable  to 
his  circumstances ;  persevere  in  branches  of  busi- 
ness which  are  not  to  his  profit,  but  loss  ;  fancy  he 
is  making  money  when  he  is  driving  on  ruin.  No 
other  fate  awaits  the  reckless  adventurer  than  that 
of  the  emigrant  ship  which  some  weeks  ago,  with 
hundreds  on  board  of  her,  full  of  hopes  of  happiness 
and  fortune  in  the  New  World,  ran  headlong  on 
Cape  Race  to  break  in  pieces,  and,  whelming  its 
living  freight  into  the  devouring  waves,  give  them 
a  grave  on  the  shores  where  they  expected  a  happy 
home  1  They  took  no  soundings,  and  so  they  found 
no  safety.  The  wise  merchant  takes  stock ,  balances 
his  books,  and,  in  some  businesses  at  least,  strikes 
a  balance  on  every  day's  transactions. 

In  this,  as  in  the  energy  and  toil  and  self-denial 
and  resolution  of  worldly,  how  much  is  there  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  Christian  men  ?  Why  should 
not  we,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  recall  all  its 
transactions  to  see  how  our  accounts  stand  with 
conscience  and  with  God — what  duties  had  been 
neglected,  and  what  done — what  temptations  had 
been  resisted,  and  what  yielded  to ;  how  far  wo 
had  indulged  evil  passions,  how  far  mortified  them 
— how  like  or  how  unlike  to  Clirist  our  demeanour 
had  been? 

This  were  a  scrutiny  which,  though  often  painful 
and  humbling,  would  be  attended  with  the  happiest 
results : — 

How  many  sins  would  it  extinguish  in  the  spark 
from  which  Christians  have  afterwards  to  be  saved 
by  lieing  pulled  out  of  the  roaring  fire? 

How  often  would  it  check  a  deviation  at  the 
beginning  which  ends  in  our  going  far  astray,  and 
losing  a  peace  which  in  this  world  we  may  never 
fully  recover? 

In  how  many  cases  would  it,  by  early  sending  us 
to  the  balm  of  Gilead,  heal  wounds  that,  neglected, 
fester  into  deep,  running  sores  ? 

And  as  I  have  seen  the  workman,  ere  he  retired 
to  rest,  throw  himself  into  stream  or  sea  to  wash 
away  the  sweat  and  dust  of  his  daily  toil,  from 
such  a  review  the  Christian  would  repair  each 
evening  to  the  fountain  of  Jesus'  blood  to  be 
cleans<Kl  of  the  guilt  of  daily  sins ;  and  rise  each 
morning  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do 
his  work,  to  keep  his  watch,  to  heu  his  burden,  to 
fight  his  battle,  better. 

If  balancing  our  accounts  with  God,  if  reviewing 
the  day's  transactions,  showed  no  progress  in  the 
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AiTine  life,  what  carnataeti  aad  HfcUaeM  it  would 
Impart  to  onr  evening  prayen  ? 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  &owed  tome  good  doM^ 
tome  lin  crucified,  tome  progreti  made,  what  a 
comfort,  as  we  laid  our  head  on  the  pillow,  to 
think  ihat  we  w«re  nearer  heaven  than  when  we 
first  believed,  and  that,  with  Jesus  atanding  by  the 
helm,  our  bark,  whether  gliding  smoothly  over 
calm,  or  tossed  in  tempestuous  seas,  was  approach- 
ing the  shores  of  the  happy  land— 4he  home  and 
haven  of  our  eternal  rest  1  ^  GtUAru, 

IV.  HOW  THIS  DUTY  iS  TO  MM  PER- 
FORMED. 

1.  The  Saqnlry  omit  1m  oomvrsiie&atvi. 

(4446.)  If  any  man  skill  not  what  examining 
means,  the  very  word  txtum'fu  is  so  pregnant  that 
it  prompts  us  how  we  should  examine :  for  it 
signifies  to  put  ourselves  unto  the  touch-stone, 
as  if  we  would  try  gold  from  copper.  Therefore 
one  says  that  examination  is  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
whereby  she  sees  herself,  and  her  safety,  and  her 
danger,  and  the  way  which  she  walks,  and  her 
pace  which  she  holds,  and  the  end  to  which  she 
tends.  She  looks  into  her  glass,  and  spies  evenr 
spot  in  her  face,  how  all  her  graces  are  stained. 
Then  she  takes  the  watei  of  li^,  and  washes  her 
blots  away.  After  she  looks  again,  and  beholds 
all  her  gilts — ^her  faith,  fear,  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness, and  marks  how  ever>  one  doth  flourish  or 
wither.  If  they  fade  and  decay,  that  she  feels  a 
consumption,  then  she  takes  preservatives  and 
restoratives  of  prayer  and  counsel  and  repentance 
before  the  sickness  grow.  Thus  every  day  she  lets 
down  a  bucket  into  her  heart,  to  see  what  water  it 
brings  up,  lest  she  should  corrupt  within,  and  perish 
suddenly.  ^-'Htnry  Smithf  1 560- 1 59 1. ' 

(4447.)  A  man  is  known  by  his  custom,  and 
the  course  of  his  endeavours,  what  is  liis  business. 
If  a  man  be  constantly,  easily,  frequenily  carried 
away  to  sin,  it  discovers  a  habit  of  soul,  and  the 
temper  of  his  heart.  Meadows  may  be  overflown, 
but  marsh-ground  is  drowned  with  the  return  of 
every  tide.  A  child  of  God  may  be  carried  away, 
and  act  contrary  to  the  bent  of  the  new  nature ; 
but  wlien  men  are  overcome  with  every  temptation, 
it  argues  a  habit  of  sin.     — ^^0^011,1620-1667. 

(4448.)  Some  men,  when  they  attempt  to  reform 
their  lives,  reform  those  things  for  which  they  do 
not  much  care.  They  take  the  torch  of  God's 
Word,  and  enter  some  indifferent  chamber,  and 
the  light  blaxes  in,  and  they  see  that  they  are  very 
sinful  there ;  and  then  they  look  into  another  room, 
where  they  do  not  often  stay,  and  are  willing  to 
admit  that  they  are  very  sinfLl  there;  but  they 
leave  unexplored  some  cupboards  and  secret  apart- 
ments where  their  life  really  is,  and  where  they 
have  stored  up  the  things  which  are  dearest  to 
them,  and  which  they  wiU  neither  part  from,  nor 
suffer  rebuke  for.  — Beecher. 

(4449.)  You  will  see  in  the  many  men  who,  while 
they  are  living  sensual  lives,  are  yet  kind  in  their 
disposition.  In  a  thousand  small  things  they  are 
good,  but  their  appetites  are  the  end  of  their  oeing. 
lliese  are  what  they  live  for.  Their  goodness  is 
well  enough,  is  right  enough  \  but  they  put  an  in- 
ordinate value  upon  it,  and  they  deceive  themselves 
by  reason  of  IL 


There  is  a  field  of  ten  acres,  and  it  b  foil  ol 
thistles,  and  burdock,  and  all  manner  of  noisoeie 
weeds ;  but  toward  the  middle  of  it  there  is  ooe 
single  stalk  of  wheat  springing  up  ;  and  you  say 
to  the  man  who  owns  it,  *'  Why  are  you  inch  a 
lazy  and  careless  hnahandman  ?  Look  there,  sod 
see  the  weeds  that  have  grown  «p  and  choked  oat 
everything  else."  "  Sir/'  says  the  ■■»,  *'  Do  yoa 
not  see  that  stalk  of  wheat  ?'^  One  stalk  of  wheat 
in  ten  acres  I  Ten  acres  of  weeds,  and  one  stalk  of 
wheat  1  And  that  stalk  of  wheat  is  thought  to  be 
an  offset  to  all  these  weeds  I 

So,  frequently,  when  I  talk  to  men,  they  pany 
my  appeals  to  them.  I  urge  upon  them  the  necessi^ 
of  attending  to  their  souPs  salvation,  the  necessity 
of  repentance,  of  reformation,  of  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
tx)th  to  stimulate  and  to  cleanse  them;  and  they 
commence  saying  to  me,  "  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you 
take  me  to  be,  and  they  rehearse  the  few  littis 
things  that  are  good  in  them. 

Suppose  I  should  say  to  a  sluggard,  "  The  wintei 
draws  near,  and  you  have  no  he  use,  and  no  pro- 
vision for  one  ;**  and  he  should  pull  out  a  solitaiy 
shingle,  and  say,  "  I  have  no  house,  it  is  true,  bat 
I  have  something  to  cover  me  with  I "  One  shingle ! 

Many  men  have  no  house,  and  no  furnished 
apartments  in  their  character,  but  they  have  some 
Utile  shingle-quality  of  good,  and  ^at  they  make 
an  offset  for  all  that  is  bad  in  them.     — Btecher. 

(4450.)  The  very  common  device  of  worldly  men 
may  be  exposed,  by  which  they  keep  a  few  show- 
qualities,  as  it  were,  as  an  offset  to  a  whole  caieer 
of  moral  unworthiness.  A  man  may  habitually 
seek  ends  that  are  worldly  from  very  soitlid  motives, 
and  yet  maintain  a  kind  of  external  conformity  to 
custom,  so  that  he  shall  not  offend  needlessly.  His 
external  conduct  may  adapt  him  to  slide  smoothly 
along  among  men,  and  he  may  have  an  occasional- 
flash  of  generosity,  while,  after  all,  the  central  flow 
of  his  nature  is  selfish — yea,  so  selfish,  that  the 
bottom  of  it,  being  mud,  b  sordid.  Though  a  man's 
tendencies  are  wrong,  though  the  currents  of  bis 
being  are  wrong,  though  the  substance  of  his  life  is 
wrong,  yet  he  may  so  delude  himself  that  a  few 
right  things  shall  seem  more  to  him  than  the  mulii- 
tude  of  wrong  ones  which  stand  over  against  them ; 
that  the  bubbles  which  dance  on  the  surface  of  the 
turbid  stream  shall  seem  more  to  him  than  the 
stream  itself.  I  have  seen  men  whose  life  was 
a  perpetual  selfishness.  I  have  seen  men  whose 
life  was  a  perpetual  crushing  of  their  fellow-men ; 
and  yet,  the  occasional  kindnesses  and  generosities 
which  they  manifested  they  hung  in  their  memory 
as  you  would  hang  a  picture  in  your  room,  to  be 
looked  at,  and  praised,  and  admired,  and  to  serve 
as  an  argument  to  themselves  and  others  that  they 
were  not  so  bad  after  all.  They  do  not  make  many 
long  prayers — nor  any  prayers,  for  that  matter;  they 
sometimes  swear  a  little ;  they  drink  occasionally ; 
they  are  pretty  hard  in  a  bargain ;  they  give  their 
time  and  strength  to  their  own  selfish  plans;  but 
they  would  not  see  a  widow  destitute  of  a  cow  with* 
out  giving  a  five  dollars  to  her  1  And  they  never 
forget  that  five  dollars;  and  they  never  forget  to 
tell  you  that  they  came  forward  and  gave  their 
money  for  a  benevolent  object,  and  made  no  preten- 
sions about  it  1  They  do  not  profess  to  be  so  very 
good,  but  they  have  a  few  shining  traits— genero' 
sities  and  kindness— and  these  they  keep  to  glitter 
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before  men ;  and  they  land  themseWes,  and  think 
that  they  are  very  good.  Why?  Becaose  they 
haTe  three  or  four  show-qualities  that  they  set  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  life  that  flows  like  a  stream 
toward  damnation.  All  the  foundations  of  their 
character  are  wrongs,  and  the  whole  superstructure 
which  is  i^oing  up  is  wrong ;  but  they  have  hung  on 
the  cold  and  slimy  stone  which  composes  the  prison- 
house  of  their  nature  one  little  bright  vine;  and 
that  they  remember,  and  that  they  think  worth 
more  than  all  besides.  Have  you  not  seen  such 
men  ?  Have  you  had  to  go  a  great  way  to  see  them, 
some  of  you? 

Now,  would  I  undervalue  an  occasional  kindness 
or  generosity  ?  Na  That  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
that  relief  of  the  widow  in  distress,  that  succour  of 
your  sick  neighbour  was  good — so  good  that  you 
ought  to  have  repented  it ;  so  good  that  it  ought  not 
to  nave  been  left  without  company ;  so  good  that  you 
ought  to  have  added  other  noble  deeds  to  it;  so 
good  that  your  character  ought  to  be  filled  with  such 
deeds.  But  still,  you  are  proud ;  you  are  envious ; 
you  are  jealous ;  you  are  selBsh  ;  you  are  profane  ; 
you  are  ungodly ;  you  violate  the  laws  of  God  in 
nature,  and  in  your  own  soul ;  and  that  solitary 
good  thing,  though  it  is  not  less  than  good,  is 
not  valid  as  against  the  whole  tendency  of  your 
life. 

I  owe  you  a  thousand  dollars,  and  I  bring  you 
one  poor,  battered  cent  You  say,  "That  is  no 
offset  to  your  debt."  I  say,  "Do  not  you  under- 
value that  money  ?  is  it  not  good  for  something  ? " 
You  say,  "Tes,  it  is  good  for  one  cent,  and  no 
more.'*  And'do  I  tread  under  foot  your  good  deeds 
because  I  say  that  they  do  not  make  you  a  man  ? 
They  do  not  build  you  up.  lliey  do  not  establish 
vour  character.  They  do  not  even  mark  the  out- 
lines of  it.  They  are  in  contrast  with  it.  l*hey 
are  only  a  light  that  glows  in  the  prison-house  of 
your  nature  to  sl)ow  how  dark  that  prison-house  is. 
And  by  tlie  good  that  you  do  I  rebuke  you,  and 
warn  you.  Do  not  think  that  you  are  going  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  because  here  and  there  you 
have  a  shining  buckle  on  the  harness  of  the  chariot 
of  damnation  1  — Biecher, 

S.  It  must  be  iMurtloQlar  and  seaidilng. 

(i.)  Taking  noie  of  our  imperfections  as  weU  as 
af  our  sins, 

(4451.)  Our  daily  infirmities  and  imperfections 
must  not  be  passed  over.  Some  have  died  of  very 
slight  wounds.  Small  drops  of  rain  make  the  earth 
miry  and  dirty.  Vain  thoughts,  spending;  time  idly, 
omission  of  doing  good  when  a  price  has  been  in 
our  hands,  are  counted  by  us  small  sins,  but  such 
small  drops  will  pollute  our  consciences  to  purpose, 
if  not  bewailed  timely.  '•-SwinnocJk,  1673. 

(2.)  Taking  note  of  the  things  from  wkkh  we  seek 
comfort  in  distress* 

(4452.)  Observe  what  your  hearts  have  their 
ordinary  recourse  unto  in  case  of  distress.  Men's 
expectations  <sre  often  disappointed,  and  then  their 
hearts  fail.  And  look,  as  in  fears,  or  in  a  swoon, 
men's  vital  sfMts  run  to  the  heart  to  comfort  it ; 
so  in  distress  the  heart  runs  out  to  something  else, 
which  it  is  inured  unto»  to  comfort  it.  And  as  the 
otter,  when  in  times  of  frost  it  is  kept  under  by  the 
ke,  yet  by  its  breath  keeps  open  some  hole  as  a 
breathing  hol^  so  does  the  heart.    Mow  watch  and 


observe  the  haunts  and  breathing  holes  which  hi 
distress  thy  soul  keeps  open  to  thyself,  to  fetch  in 
fresh  air  from  \  or  look,  as  if  you  should  see  a 
company  of  rabbits  grazing  in  a  sunshiny  day,  and 
a  man  come  by  whom  they  fear,  or  a  storm»  yos 
shall  see  them  all  instantly  run  into  their  several 
burrows,  which  are  proper  to  them ;  and  by  the 
place  whither  each  of  them  does  run,  you  may  dis- 
cern which  is  proper  to  each  :  now  thus  in  distress 
does  the  heart  run  to  its  holes. 

— Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

(3.)    Taking  note  especially  of  the  motives  and 
principles  by  which  we  are  actuated, 

(4453.)  There  be  many  things  that  move,  and 
yet  their  motion  is  not  an  argument  of  life.  A 
windmill  when  the  wind  serveth,  moveth,  and 
moveth  very  nimbly  too  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  said 
to  l)e  a  living  creature.  No  ;  it  moveth  only  by  an 
external  cause,  by  an  artificial  contrivance.  So  it 
is  also  if  a  man  see  another  man  move,  and  move 
very  fast,  in  those  things  which  of  themselves  are 
the  ways  of  God :  you  shall  see  him  move  as  fast  to 
hear  a  sermon  as  his  neighbour  doth  ;  is  as  forward 
and  hasty  to  thrust  himself  and  bid  himself  a  guest 
to  the  Lord*s  table  (when  God  hath  not  bid  him)  as 
any.  Now,lhe  question  is,  what  principle  sets  him 
a* work  ?  If  it  be  an  inward  principle  of  life,  out  oi 
a  sincere  affection  and  love  to  God  and  His  ordin« 
ances,  it  argueth  that  man  hath  some  life  of  grace ; 
but  if  it  be  some  wind  that  bloweth  on  him — the 
wind  of  state,  the  wind  of  law,  the  wind  of  danger, 
of  penalty,  the  wind  of  fashion  or  custom — to  do  as 
his  neighbours  do  ;  if  these  or  the  like  be  the  things 
that  draw  him  thither,  this  is  no  Argument  of  life 
at  all :  it  is  a  cheap  thing,  it  is  a  counterfeit  and 

dead  piece  of  service.  — Day^  \t\^, 

• 

(4454.)  It  especially  concerns  thee  to  search  out 
the  pollutions  of  thy  spirit,  of  thy  understanding, 
judgment,  and  will ;  how  far  they  are  guilty  in  the 
commission  of  sin,  which  will  serve  to  aggravate  or 
lessen  the  sin  so  much  the  more  as  they  are  found 
to  have  a  greater  or  a  lesser  hand  in  it.  For  as  the 
sins  of  princes  are  greater  than  those  of  other  men, 
because  they  are  their  rulers,  so  are  the  sins  of 
these  superior  faculties  of  a  higher  guilt,  because 
it  is  their  duty,  and  they  are  placed  to  guide  the 
rest.  And  it  concerns  thee  to  be  the  more  strictly 
inquisitive  into  these  sins,  because  of  all  others 
they  most  conceal  themselves,  and  as  their  opera* 
tions  are  more  strong,  so  with  less  noise,  as  poison 
works  more  strongly  in  the  head  than  m  the 
stomach,  though  it  be  perceived  more  there  than 
in  the  head.  Inquire  thou  into  the  sins  of  these 
ringleaders  in  thee ;  and  as  in  case  of  treason,  the 
government  inquires  most  after  the  contrivers  of  it, 
so  look  not  tliou  so  much  to  the  members  of  the 
body,  and  the  lusts  which  war  in  them,  as  unto 
that  corrupted  judgment  and  will  in  thee  that 
devised  the  means  to  satisfy  those  lusts,  which  fed 
them  with  thoughts  and  fancies,  which  were  privy 
to  the  first  contrivance  of  the  treason,  and  gave 
way,  and  consented  to  it.  The  lusts  which  war  in 
the  members  are  but  weapons,  instruments  (Rom. 
vL  19).  You  must  therefore  look  to  the  higher 
powers  of  sin  in  the  soul,  to  the  throne  of  unright- 
eousness  there,  whose  agents  those  lusts  are. 

If  a  man  would  rightly  understand  a  state  or 
a  commonwealth,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  and 
view  what  prodamaticMis  come  out,  what  decrees 
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•nd  orden  are  made,  wh&t  factions  are  in  it,  what 
transactions  of  affaira,  what  armies  raised,  &c.,  for 
thb  all  in  a  kingdom  Icnow  ;  but  he  who  would  be 
an  exact  statesman  must  also  know  what  passes  at 
council  boaid,  what  the  consults  and  deliberations 
are,  what  was  the  design  of  such  acts  and  proclama- 
tions, and  to  what  end  they  were  made,  what  ends 
■uch  or  such  a  potent  laction  has,  with  what 
colours  they  hide  their  secret  intents,  and  into 
what  principles  of  state  all  may  be  resolved.  This 
is  so  to  understand  a  state  as  few  do,  and  for  want 
of  this  knowledge  how  amiss  do  vulgar  capacities 
jndge  of  public  actions.  Thus  also  if  you  would 
understand  the  state  of  your  souls,  you  must 
diligently  and  especially  mark  what  passes  at 
council  board  in  the  understanding,  tlie  sight  of 
which  is  enough  to  amaze  us,  if  we  saw  but  by 
what  devilish  principles  and  atheistical  consulta- 
tions all  is  guided  and  swayed,  and  into  which 
our  actions  may  be  resolved,  what  most  base  and 
filthy  ends  rule  us,  and  what  petty,  slight,  foolish 
motives  we  have,  wliat  ungodly  reasons  and  deli- 
berations pass  through  us,  and  bow  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  conscience,  which  notes  all,  as  God's  sworn 
iecretary,  and  how  all  is  overruled  by  our  corrupt 
reasonings,  let  conscience  sny  what  it  will  in  opposi- 
tion I  I  say,  if  we  saw  all  this,  it  would  amaze  any 
of  us.  Hiis  is  indeed  to  search  a  man's  heart,  and 
to  know  it,  for  the  wickedness  of  it  lies  especially 
in  deceitfulness,  and  that  deceitfulness  consists  in 
the  juggling  tricks  Of  the  mind,  which  are  least 
discern^  by  us.  '—Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

(4.)  Bicauu  pmiy  thus  can  tfu  exercise  be  made  a 

reality, 

(4455.)  "  Examine  yourselves : "  a  metaphor  from 
metal,  that  is  pierced  thorough,  to  see  if  it  be  gold 
within.  Self-examination  is  a  spiritual  inauisition 
set  up  in  one's  soul :  a  man  must  search  his  heart 
for  sin,  as  one  would  search  a  house  for  a  traitor  i 
or,  as  Israel  sought  for  leaven  to  bum  it 

—  Watson^  1696. 

(5.)  Because  there  mety  be  tke  firm  of  godliness 
mnthout  the  power, 

(4456.)  The  devil  mav  be  within,  though  he 
stand  not  at  the  door  to  be  seen.  '  The  foa  keeps 
his  den  close  when  he  knows  that  God's  huntsmen 

be  abroad  to  seek  hinu  -^Adams^  1654. 

« 

(4457.)  In  God's  sight  the  whole  human  family 
b  divisible  into  two  classes,  and  only  two  —  the 
good  and  bad,  the  converted  and  the  uncon- 
verted— those  that,  still  at  enmity  with  God,  lie 
under  condemnation,  and  such  as,  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  minds,  and  reconcilc^l  to  Him  by  the 
blood  of  His  Son,  are  in  a  state  of  grace. 

But,  like  those  great  orders  of  plants  or  animals 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  sciences  of  botany 
and  zoology,  these  two  classes  are  divisible  into 
numerous  subdivisions,  differing  apparently,  though 
not  radically,  so  much  from  each  other  that  some 
tUDners  seem  to  stand  more  nearly  related  to  saints 
than  to  many  of  their  own  class ;  just  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  sponge  or  branching  coral,  fixed  to  the 
rocks  and  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  looks 
more  allied  to  the  tangle  that  sways  than  to  the 
fishes  that  swim  in  the  Sowing  tide. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  conclude  that  he  must  be 
converted  because  there  are  broad  outward  marks 
of  difference  between  him  and  many  who  are  cer- 
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talnl]|r  not  People  have  gone  down  to  hell,  as  the 
Pharisee  did  to  his  house,  thanking  God  they  are 
not  as  others.  The  difference  between  them  has 
been  more  apparent  than  real,  being  no  greater 
than  that  between  two  nigh;s— one  wjiere  the  bark 
seems  to  sail  in  the  moonshine  on  a  silver  sea, 
and  the  other  so  pitchy  datk  that  her  outlook  can 
see  neither  coast  nor  reef,  though  he  hears  the  roar 
of  breakers ;  or  between  two  bodies  both  dead— - 
one  still  beautiful  in  death,  and  the  other  a  horrid 
spectacle  of  loathsome  and  ghastly  decay.  In 
such  circumstances  how  necessarv  it  is  to  remember 
our  Saviour's  wai-ning :  "  Take  need  that  ye  be  not 
deceived."  — Guthrie, 

(6.)  Because  ome  habitmal  fituU  may  vihate  the 

w/tole  life, 

(4458.)  When  a  clock  is  out  of  order,  we  take  It 
to  pieces  and  search  where  the  fault  lies,  knowing 
that  one  wheel  amiss  may  hinder  the  going  of  the 
whole  clock.  Our  hearts  are  every  day  out  of 
onler  ;  our  work  must  be  to' take  them  to  pieces  bf 
examination,  and  to  see  where  the  great  fault  is. 

— Swinnock^  1 673* 

(7. )  Because  thus  enfy  can  ettr  sincerity  be  ptwed. 

(4459. )  **  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn 
a^ain  to  the  Lord,**  The  thief  must  be  found 
before  he  can  be  tried,  and  tried  before  he  is  con- 
demned and  executed.  Some  sins,  no  doubt,  may 
be  apprehended  with  little  pains,  but  if  thou  beest 
true  to  God  and  thy  own  soul,  thou  wouldst  not 
willingly  let  any  of  the  company  escape.  How 
canst  thou  expect  pardon  for  any,  that  desirest  not 
justice  on  all  i  and  how  canst  thou  say,  thou  desirest 
justice  on  those  sins,  which  thou  endeavourest  not 
to  apprehend  ? ,  That  constable  that  having  a  hue- 
and-cry  brought  him  for  a  pack  of  thieves,  and  lets 
any  get  away  rather  than  he  will  rise  to  search  for 
them,  shows  his  zeal  to  justice  is  little.  I  do  not 
say,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  find  all ;  it  is  enough  if  by 
thy  diligence  thou  givest  proof  of  thy  sincerity,  that 
thou  wouldst  not  conceal  any.  Set  thyself,  there- 
fore, in  good  earnest  to  the  work  ;  beset  thy  heart 
and  life  round,  as  men  would  do  a  wood  where 
murderers  are  lodged;  hunt  back  to  the  several 
stages  of  thy  life,  youth,  and  riper  years,  all  the 
capacities  and  relations  thou  hast  stood  in  ;  thy 
calling  general  and  particular,  every  place  where 
thou  hast  lived,  and  thy  behaviour  in  them.  Bid 
memory  bring  in  its  old  records,  and  read  over 
what  passages  are  there  written ;  call  conscience  in 
to  de(M}se  what  it  knows  concerning  thee,  and 
encourage  it  to  speak  freely  without  mincing  the 
matter.  And  take  heed  thou  dost  not  snib  this 
witness,  as  some  corrupt  judges  use,  when  they  would 
favour  a  bad  cause,  or  give  it  secret  instructions,  as 
David  did  Joab,  to  deal  gently  with  thee.  Be 
willing  to  have  thy  conditions  opened  fully,  and  all 
thy  coverings  turned  up. 

^Gumall,  1617-1679^ 

8.  It  miurt  extend  to  the  outward  Ufs. 

(4460.)  Suppose  a  man  should  sail,  all  the  hoiU 
ing  and  blazing  day,  round  and  round  an  old  Dutch 
ship  in  the  harbour,  and  the  next  day  you  should 
see  him,  like  a  magnified  fly,  creeping  up  and 
down  the  masts  and  spars,  and  examining  the 
rigging*  and  you  should  ask  him  what  he  waf 
doing,  and  he  should  answer,  "  I  have  heard  that 
this  ship  is  a  dull  sailer,  and  I  want  to  look  at  it 


Ho.  Let  him  weigh  anchor  and  spread  the  canvas, 
and  take  the  wind  and  bear  away,  if  he  would 
know  how  she  sails. 

So,  if  a  Christian  would  learn  his  true  state,  let 
bim  not  row  round  and  round  the  hull  of  his  self- 
consciousness,  and  creep  up  and  down  the  masts 
and  spars  of  his  feelings  and  affections ;  but  let  him 
spread  the  sails  of  resolution,  and  bear  away  on 
the  ocean  of  duty.  Then  he  shall  know  whether 
he  be  a  dull  or  a  fast  sailer.  — Beecker* 

(4461.)  As  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  work- 
manship of  a  watch  tries  to  examine  it,  and  after 
several  bungling  attempts  succeeds  in  opening  it, 
and  then  does  not  know  where  to  find  the  main- 
spring or  the  hairsprings  or  why  the  wheels  play 
Inco  egch  other,  and  at  last  shuts  it  again  ;  so  many 
men  attempt  self-examination.  In  uie  first  place, 
they  find  it  very  hard  to  fix  their  thoughts.  They 
cannot  define  their  reason ;  they  do  not  understand 
the  play  of  their  affections,  or  their  moral  powers, 
and  so,  after  a  weary  hour  they  shut  themselves  up 
again,  and  hope  that  in  some  mysterious  way  God 
will  bless  to  them  the  effort  at  self-examination. 
A  man  might  as  reasonably  look  into  a  well  to  see 
the  sun  rise,  as  to  look  thus  into  his  heart  with  the 
expectation  of  good. 

Other  men  examine  themselves  on  this  wise. 
They  sit  down  and  try  to  recall  all  their  thoughts, 
and  feeling  and  actions  during  tlie  day,  and  then 
they  question  themselves,  "  Do  you  enjoy  reading 
the  Bible?'*  Yes,  they  believe  thev  do.  "Do 
you  like  Sunday  ?  "  Yes,  on  the  whole,  what  with 
the  music  and  all  the  rest,  thqr  think  they  do  like 
Sunday.  "Are  you  fond  of  religious  conversa- 
tion?" Yes,  if  they  can  have  their  choice  of  people, 
they  think  they  are  fond  of  religious  conversation. 
A  vine  would  never  be  so  stupid  as  to  examine 
itself  thus,  but  suppose  it  should,  and  should  call 
out,  "  Roots,  do  you  enjoy  being  down  there  in  the 
soil?"  "Yes,  we  enjoy  being  here  in  the  solL" 
"Stem,  do  you  like  to  be  out  there  in  summer?" 
"Yes,  I  like  to  be  out  here  in  summer."  *'  Leaves, 
are  you  fond  of  waving  in  the  sun  and  air  ?  "  "  Yes, 
we  are  fond  of  the  sun  and  air ; "  and,  satisfied,  it 
says,  "  I  am  an  excellent  vine. "  But  the  eardener, 
standing  near,  exclaims,  "The  useless  thing  1  1 
paid  ten  dollars  for  the  cutting,  and  I  have  pruned 
and  cultivated  it,  and  for  years  looked  for  the  black 
Hamburg  grapes  it  was  to  bear,  but  it  has  yielded 
only  leaves."  He  does  not  care  that  the  roots  love 
the  soil  and  the  stci^i  the  summer.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  him  though  every  leaf  spread  itself 
broad  as  Sahara  in  its  barrenness.  It  is  fruit  that 
he  wants.  Now,  reading  the  Bible  is  like  the  roots 
in  the  soil,  and  liking  Sunday  is  like  the  stem  in 
summer,  and  being  fond  of  religious  conversation 
Is  like  the  leaves  in  the  sun  and  i^!*.  If  religion 
does  not  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  life,  all  these  things 
are  as  worthless  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  is  the  bfirren 
vine  in  the  thought  of  the  gardener. 

Around  the  ckefs^teuvre  in  the  galleries  of 
Europe,  artists  are  always  congregated.  You  may 
see  them  standing  before  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion, copying  with  the  nicest  care  every  line  and 
tint  of  that  matchless  work ;  glancing  constantly 
from  their  canvas  to  the  picture,  that  even  in  the 
minatest  parts  they  may  reproduce  the  original. 
But  if  at  one  side  you  saw  an  artist  who  only 
k>oked  up  occasionally  from  his  worlc,  and  drew 


there  a  deer  or  a  cottage,  just  as  his  fancy  suggested^ 
what  kind  of  a  copyist  would  you  call  him  ?  Now, 
true  self-examinatton  lies  in  ascertaining  how  nearly 
we  are  reproducing  Christ.  He  is  painted  for  us 
in  no  gallery,  but  His  life  glows,  fourfold,  in  the 
Gospels,  ana  our  hearts  are  the  canvas  upon  which 
we  are  to  copy  it.  Let  us  not  take  occasional 
glimpses,  and  work,  meanwhile,  npon  earthly 
designs;  but  let  us  look  long  and  earnestly  till 
our  lives  reflect  the  whole  Divine  image. 

— Backer. 

C  tt  must  be  made  wltb  Borlptiiral  InteUlfirenoa. 

(4462.)  It  is  inconceivable  how  a  man  should 
rationally  judge  of  his  own  condition,  when  he 
knows  not  what  to  inquire  after ;  or  that  he  should 
clearly  know  his  sincerity,  who  knows  not  what 
sincerity  is.  Yet  I  doubt  not  but,  by  an  internal 
feeling,  a  strong,  sound  Christian,  who  hath  his. 
faith  and  love  of  other  graces  in  action,  may  com- 
fortably perceive  the  sincerity  of  his  graces,  though 
he  be  so  ignorant  as  not  clearly  and  distinctly  to 
know  the  nature  of  sincerity,  or  to  give  any  yxnl 
description  of  it ;  even  as  an  unlearned  man,  that  ia 
of  a  sound  and  healthful  body,  may  feel  what 
health  is  when  he  cannot  describe  it,  nor  tell 
distinctly  wherein  it  doth  consist.  But  vet,  as  he 
hath  a  general  knowledge  of  it,  so  hath  this 
ignorant,  sincere  Christian,  of  the  nature  of  sin- 
cerity. And,  withal,  this  is  a  more  dangerous 
ground  to  stand  on,  because  our  sense  is  so  uncer- 
tain in  this  case  more  than  in  the  welfare  of  the 
body ;  and  the  assurance  ot  such  a  soul  will  be 
more  defective  and  imperfect,  and  verv  inconstant, 
who  goes  by  mere  feeling,  without  knowing  ths 
nature  of  what  he  feeleth,  even  as  the  forementioned 
unlearned  man,  in  case  of  bodily  health,  if  he  have 
no  knowledge,  but  mere  feeling  of  the  nature  of 
health,  he  will  be  cast  down  with  a  toothache,  or 
some  harmless  disease,  if  it  be  painful,  as  if  he 
should  presently  die,  when  a  knowing  man  could 
tell  that  there  is  no  danger ;  and  he  would  make 
light  of  a  hectic,  or  other  mortal  disease,  till  it  be 
incurable,  because  he  feels  no  great  pain  in  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  open,  most 
clearly  and  distinctlv,  the  nature  of  sincerity  or  truths 
so  far  as  concerns  the  case  in  hand. 

'^Baxttr^  i6i5-i69i« 

0.  Hm  rlgbt  standard  most  be  employed, 

(4463.)  Let  us  not  commend  our  graces  to  the 
eye  of  our  deluded  judgments,  as  shopkeepers  do 
their  coarse  wares,  by  setting  coarser  by  them,  or 
by  setting  in  our  sight  the  examples  of  others  who 
come  short  of  us ;  but  let  us  compare  our  little 
sparks  of  grace  with  those  bright  flames  which  have 
snone  in  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  yea, 
in  our  Saviour.  Chrbt  Himself.  And  so  we  shall 
not  be  proud  of  our  progress,  but  ashamed  rather  of 
our  small  proficiency ;  and  with  the  apostle,  "  for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  to  those  things  that  are  before,"  we  shaU 
"  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

'^Dovmami^  1644* 

(4464.)  This  duty  of  examining  and  proving 
supposes  that  there  is  some  sure  standard,  which,  if 
we  go  by,  we  are  sure  not  to  be  deceived.  Now 
that  rule  is  the  Word  of  God ;  but  as  in  matters  ol 
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4oetrine  iLen  have  left  the  Scriptures,  the  rare  rule, 
and  taken  up  antiquity,  universality,  tradition,  and 
the  like  for  their  euide,  and  by  this  means  have 
fallen  into  the  ditch ;  so  in  matters  of  godliness 
when  we  should  try  ourselves  according  to  the 
characters  and  signs  that  the  Scripture  deciphers, 
we  take  up  principles  in  the  world,  the  applause  of 
othersi  the  conversation  of  most  in  the  world.  And 
thus  it  is  with  us  as  men  in  an  hospital,  l^ecause 
•very  one  is  either  wounded  or  lame,  or  some  way 
diseased,  therefore  none  are  offensive  to  each  other. 

'—Burgess, 

(4465.)  Men  compare  themselves  wiih  men,  and 
readily  with  the  worst,  and  flatter  themselves  with 
that  comparative  bettemess.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  see  spots,  to  look  into  the  muddy  streams  of 
profane  men's  lives ;  but  look  into  the  clear  foun- 
tain of  the  Word,  and  there  we  may  both  discern 
and  wash  them  ;  and  consider  the  infinite  holiness 
of  God,  and  this  will  humble  us  to  the  dust. 

—Leighton^  1611-1684. 

(4466.)  Let  no  soul  examine  itself  by  any  lower 
fioarks  than  this,  participation  of  the  dtvim  naturt^ 
<onformitf  to  the  divine  image.  Examine  what 
alliance  your  soul  has  to  God  ;  "  whoste  is  the 
image  and  superscription.**  Religion  b  a  divine 
accomplishment,  an  efflux  from  Goid,  and  may,  by 
its  afhnity  to  heaven,  be  discerned  from  a  brat  of 
hell  and  darkness.  Therefore,  Christians,  if  you 
will  make  a  judgment  of  your  state,  lay  your  hearts 
«nd  lives  to  tlM  rule,  the  eternal  goodness,  the 
vncreated  purity  and  holiness,  and  see  whether  you 
resemble  that  copy :  for  conformity  to  the  ima^e 
and  will  of  God,  that  is  religion  ;  and  that  God  will 
own  for  His,  when  all  the  counterfeits  and  shadows 
of  it  will  fly  away  and  disappear  for  ever. 

There  is  a  vanity  which  I  have  observed  in  many 
pretenders  to  nobility  and  learning,  when  men  seek 
to  demonstrate  the  one  b^  their  coat  of  arms,  and 
the  records  of  their  family,  and  the  other  by  a 
gown,  or  a  title,  or  their  names  standing  in  the 
register  of  the  university,  rather  than  by  the  accom- 
plishments  and  behaviour  of  gentlemen  or  scholars. 

A  like  vanity,  I  doubt,  may  be  observed  in  manv 
pretenders  to  religion.  Some  are  searching  God's 
decretals  to  find  their  names  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  when  they  should  be  studying  to  find 
God*s  name  written  upon  their  hearts,  *^  Holiness 
to  the  Lord'*  engraven  upon  their  souls.  Some 
are  busy  examining  themselves  by  notes  and  marks 
without  them,  when  they  should  labour  to  find 
the  marks  and  prints  of  God  and  His  nature  upon 
thenw  Some  have  their  religion  in  their  books  and 
authors,  which  should  be  the  law  of  God  written 
in  the  tables  of  the  heart.  Some  glory  in  the  bulk 
of  their  duties,  and  in  the  multitude  of  their 
pompous  performances  and  religious  achievements, 
crying  witn  Jehu,  "Come,  see  here  my  zeal  for  the 
Lord  ;  '*  whereas  it  were  much  more  excellent  if  oue 
could  see  their  likeness  to  the  Lord,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  divine  beauty  and  holiness  drawn  upon 
their  hearts  and  lives.  But  we,  if  we  would  judge 
rightly  of  our  religious  state,  must  view  ourselves 
in  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and 
holiness,  and  the  rule  of  all  perfection. 

— Shaw^  1635-1696. 

V.    MISTAKES  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST, 

1.  Jted^rmentt  are  nol  to  ba  fomidad  on  mofHj 
Iranalent  emotlona. 
(4467.)  Blessed  b  he  that  does  righteousness  1 


not  only  now  and  then,  but  *tb  his  constant  coarse; 
We  do  not  judge  men's  complexions  by  the  colou 
they  have  when  they  sit  before  the  fire.  We  can* 
not  judge  of  men  by  a  fit  and  pang  when  they  are 
under  the  awe  of  an  ordinance,  or  in  good  company; 
but  when  at  all  times  he  labours  to  keep  up  a  warmth 
of  heart  towards  God.        — Manton^  1620-1677. 

9.  It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  i^lf-^^'yXTfr 
tlon  la  only  a  moana  to  an  ond. 

(4468.)  So  sluggbh  are  our  hearts,  and  so  loose 
and  inconstant  are  our  apprehensions  and  resolu- 
tions, that  we  have  need  to  be  most  frequently 
quickening  them,  and  lifting  at  them,  and  renewing 
our  desires,  and  suppressing  the  contrary  desires^ 
by  the  serious  thoughts  of  God  and   immortality. 
Our  thoughts  are  the  bellows  that  must  kindle  (he 
flames    of   love,   desire^   hope,    and    xeaL      Our 
thoughts  are  the  spur  that  we   must  put  on  a 
sluggish,  tired  heart.    And  so  far  as  they  conduce 
to  anv  such  works  and  ends  as  these,  they  are  de- 
sirabfe  and  good.     But  what  master  loveth  to  see 
his  servant  sit  down  and  think  when  he  should  be 
at  work  ?  or  to  use  hb  thoughts  only  to  grieve  and 
vex  himself  for  his  faults,  but  not  to  mend  them  ? 
to  sit  down  lamenting  that  he  is  so  bad  and  unpro- 
fitable a  servant,  when  he  should  be  up  and  doing 
hb  master's  business  as  well  as  he  b  able?    Suth 
thoughts  as  hinder  us  from  duty,  or  discourage,  or 
unfit  us  for  it,  are  real  sins,  however  they  may  go 
under  a  better  name.  — i^tfjr/^,  1615-1691. 

(4469.)  A  Highlander  who  purchased  a  barometer 
under  a  mistaken  idea  of  its  purpose,  com]>lained 
that  he  could  not  see  that  it  had  made  any  improve- 
ment in  the  weather ;  and  those  who  use  signs  and 
evidences  for  an  intent  which  they  will  neveranswer, 
will  be  sure  to  complain  that  their  faith  b  not  in- 
creased, though  they  are  always  practising  self- 
examination.  Yet  a  barometer  has  its  uses,  and  so 
have  evidences  of  grace.  1  o  feel  the  pulse  b  sn 
admirable  thing ;  the  mistake  is  to  put  this  in  the 
place  of  strengthening  food  or  tonic  medicine. 

8.  It  must  not  bo  oondnctod  ao  aa  to  booome 
morbid  and  hnrtfol. 

(447a)  Though  straggling  thoughts  most  be 
turned  inward  our  hearts  must  be  watched  and 
not  neglected,  yet  must  we  not  be  always  poring 
on  ourselves,  and  neglect  the  rest  of  our  intellectuiu 
converse.  To  look  too  long  on  the  running  of  a 
stream  will  make  our  eyes  misjudge  of  what  we 
after  look  on,  as  if  all  things  had  the  same  kind  of 
motion.  To  look  too  long  on  the  taming  of  a 
wheel  will  make  us  vertiginous,  as  if  all  turned 
round.  And  to  pore  too  long  on  the  disordered 
motions,  the  confused  thoughts,  the  wants,  the 
passions  of  our  diseased  minds,  will  but  molest  us, 
and  cast  us  into  greater  disquiet  and  confusion. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4471.)  As  a  general  rule,  self-contemplation  b  a 
power  towards  mischief.  The  only  way  to  grow  b 
to  look  out  of  one's  self.  There  is  too  much  intro- 
vef&ion  among  Christiana  A  shipmaster  might  as 
well  look  down  into  the  hold  01  his  ship  for  the 
north  star,  as  a  Christian  look  down  into  hb  own 
heart  for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Out  and 
beyond  b  the  shining.  — Boocktr, 

(4472.)  There  are  many  honest,  earnest,  solemn- 
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minded  men,  who  keep  themselves  under  con- 
demnation, as  if  all  the  time  God  were  looking  at 
every  deed«  feeling,  or  impulse  of  theirs,  and  as  if 
He  had  no  confidence  in  them  at  all :  and  they  go 
about  subjecting  themselves  to  an  unwholesome 
introverted  inspection. 

There  was  a  time,  which  I  recollect,  when 
Professor  Hitchcock  delivered  to  the  students  of 
Amherst  College  a  series  of  lectures  on  dyspepsia, 
being  himself  an  archdyspeptic.  He  taught  them 
that  they  should  weigh  out  their  food,  and  that  so 
many  ounoos  of  such  and  such  elements  was  a  suit- 
able meal  for  a  robust  man ;  and  forthwith  there  was 
a  buying  of  scales,  and  a  weighing  of  bread  and 
meat ;  and  suspicions  were  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  men  as  to  what  each  organ  of  digestion 
was  doing ;  and  dyspeptics  broke  out  on  every  side ; 
and  some  of  them  never  got  over  it.  They  had  no 
confidence  in  their  stomachs,  and  felt  Uiat  they 
could  not  trust  them  ;  and  watching  took  the  place 
of  that  forgetfulness  which  is  to  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  body.  ^^Bteeher, 

(4473*)  By  nndue  and  overstrained  self-inspection 
the  mind  is  apt  to  become  morbid  and  depressed, 
and  to  breed  scruples,  which  tease  and  harass  with- 
out producing  any  real  fruit.  The  man  becomes  a 
valetudinarian  in  religion,  full  of  himself,  his  symp- 
toms, his  ailments,  the  delicacy  of  his  moral  health  ; 
and  valetudinarians  are  always  a  plague,  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  everybody  connected  with 
them.  — Goulbunu 

(4474.)  Confession  to  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  self-scrutiny  which  must  precede  it,  are  most 
heahhful  practices ;  but  they  require  to  have  their 
tendencies  counterbalanced  and  held  in  equipoise 
by  devotional  exercises  of  a  contrary  kind.  Self- 
introspection  may  easily,  and  will  certainly,  become 
morbid,  if  it  be  not  checked  by  a  constant  outlook- 
ing  of  the  mind.  True  religion  is  all  comprised  in 
two  precepts,  '*  Look  into  yourself  to  see  your  own 
vileness.  Look  out  of  yourself  to  Christ.  Little 
enough  health,  comfort,  peace,  and  satisfaction, 
shall  we  derive  from  the  first  of  these  precepts, 
unless  we  constantly  couple  with  it  the  second  in 
parallel  columns. 

Anatomy  schools,  and  the  ntiuseating  operations 
performed  in  them,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  health.  Unless  our  medical  students 
acquaint  themselves  by  dissection  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  frame,  their  practice  will  be  all  in  the 
dark, — uncertain,  empirical,  blundering.  But  to 
live  in  an  anatomy  school  would  be  to  inhale  a 
pernicious  atmos^)here.  Nay,  open  the  windows, 
and  let  in  the  air  and  light  of  heaven ;  and  the 
study  of  the  subject  having  been  completed,  let  the 
student  walk  abroad  and  drink  into  his  constitution 
the  genial  influences  of  nature. 

To  l)e  ransacking  the  human  stmctore  all  day, 
useful  as  the  results  may  be,  is  an  exercise  which 
has  morbid  tendencies  that  require  counteraction. 
Learn  a  lesson,  my  hearer,  respecting  that  self- 
inspection  which  both  reason  and  the  Gospel 
recommend.  Live  not  too  much  "with  thyself  in 
the  close  chamber  of  spiritual  anatomy.  Doubt 
and  disquietude,  and  subtle  metaphysical  diffi- 
cnlties,  and  over-canvassing  of  motives,  and  splitting 
of  hairs,  will  be  the  least  mischief  resulting  from 
snch  a  system.  The  knowledge  and  deep  conscious- 
of  thy  dark  guilt  is  only  valuable  as  a  back- 


ground, on  which  to  paint  more  vividly  to  thy 
mind's  eye  the  rainbow  colours  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 
Walk  abroad  ever  and  anon,  and  expatiate  freely 
in  the  sunlight  of  God's  grace  and  love  in  Christ. 
It  is  free  as  the  air  to  those  who  would  inhale  it, 
bright  as  the  sunlight  to  those  who  place  no  obstruc- 
tions in  its  way.  Breathe  it,  bask  in  it,  walk  in  it, 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  really  invigorating  me 
spiritual  system.  A  reliyon,  if  it  is  to  be  strong, 
must  be  joyous;  and  joy'ous  it  cannot  be  without 
the  light  of  God's  love  in  Christ  shining  freely 
into  every  corner  of  the  soul.  ^GouUmm^ 

4.  The  disparity  between  <rar  desires  after  holi- 
ness and  our  actual  attainments  Is  not  to  drive 
«8  to  desiMdr. 

(4475*)  I^^  saints  are  often  complaining  of  their 
want  of  grace,  and  condemning  themselves  for  their 
not  improving  the  means  of  grace.  Their  desires 
are  ardent  and  ascending  to  perfection,  and  they 
judge  of  their  defects  by  that  measure.  He  that 
sails  before  the  wind  in  a  river,  and  sees  men  walk- 
ing on  the  shore,  to  his  eye  they  seem  to  stand  still, 
because  of  the  swift  motion  of  the  boat  Thus  the 
saints  judce  of  their  imperfections  by  the  swiftness 
with  whi<£  they  are  carried  forward  in  their  desires 
after  complete  holiness.  Thus  easily  may  we 
mistake  in  our  judgment  respecting  the  truth,  or 
strength,  of  grace  in  our  souls.  ^^^SaiUr, 
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L   A    VifiVBKSAL  COSSCtOVSHBSS. 

(4476.)  As  light  is  universal,  although  some  may 
shut  their  eyes  close,  and  admit  none  of  it,  se  is 
the  consciousness  of  sin  universal,  although  many 
believe  that  they  have  got  rid  of  it  altogether.  For 
this  very  absence  of  conviction  only  proves  the 
incompleteness  of  their  nature.  They  deceive 
themselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them.  They 
have  lost  the  feeling  of  sin  that  was  given  them  as 
a  safeguard.  It  bums  them  like  a  hre  ;  but  their 
skin  has  lost  all  sensation.  They  are  sleeping 
steeped  in  cold  mists  and  poisonous  dews,  but  they 
know  not  the  poison  because  they  are  asleep.  Yet 
fire  bums,  and  poison  destroys  not  the  less  when 
the  senses,  that  are  sentinels  against  them,  desert 
their  posts.  Every  man  whose  nature  is  complete, 
and  awake,  and  active,  knows  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  sin,  and  that  he  is  a  partaker  of  it.  The 
man  who  has  tried  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  pare 
off  Irom  his  mind  all  that  does  not  minister  to  one 
chosen  worldly  pursuit,  will  be  able  to  deny  that  he 
is  convinced  of  sin.  But  you  appeal  from  such 
maimed  and  crippled  spirits  to  the  general  sense  ol 
more  complete  minds.  And  the  result  is  the 
admission  that  there  is  a  better  law,  which  our 
conscience  admits  the  authority  of,  warning  against 
the  law  of  pride,  and  self-will,  and  appetite  within 
us,  ahd  that  the  worse  prevails  against  the  better,  and 
that  the  sense  of  disquiet  accompanies  that  wrong 
decision  in  every  case.     ^^ArchiUhop  Thomstm. 

II.    THB  MVIL  OF  SiN. 

(4477.)  There  are  many  things  that  speak  the 
evil  of  sin,  but  of  all  things  t£e  blood  of  Jesus 
qpeaks  the  evil  of  sin  loudest 

Tlie  separation  from  God  and  union  with  Satan 
speaks  the  evil  of  sin.  As  by  grace  we  are  united 
unto  God,  made  one  with  God,  and  separated  from 
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the  devil ;   so  by  sin  we  are  separated  from  God, 
and  united  unto  Satan,  and  made  one  with  him. 

The  condemnation  of  the  whole  world  by  the  sin 
of  Adam  speaks  the  evil  of  sin.  If  the  committing 
that  one  sin  brought  condemnation  upon  all  the 
world,  how  great  must  the  evil  of  sin  be  I 

The  fire  of  hell  spealcs  the  evil  of  sin,  for  what 
b  the  fuel  that  the  fire  of  hell  feeds  upon  but  sin  ; 
talce  sin  away,  and  the  fire  of  hell  will  die,  it  will 
be  quenched. 

The  spoil  of  duties  speaks  it.  One  sinful  thoaght 
b  enough  to  spoil  a  prayer,  to  spoil  a  duty,  to  spoil 
a  sermon.  And  if  one  drop  of  ink  shall  blacken  a 
whole  glass  of  milk,  how  black  is  that  ink  I 

The  horror  of  conscience  speaks  it ;  for  if  but 
one  sin  set  on  upon  the  soul  by  God  doth  put  a  man 
into  such  horror  of  conscience,  how  great  is  the 
evil  of  sin  I 

The  troublesomeness  of  the  relict  of  sin  in  the 
taint  speaks  it  Sins  in  the  saints  are  but  .wasps 
without  their  stings ;  and  if  the  wasps  without  their 
ttings  be  so  troublesome,  how  troublesome  are  the 
wasps  that  have  their  stings  in  them  ;  how  trouble- 
some is  sin  in  itself ! 

But  above  all,  the  blood  of  sprinkling  speaks  the 
evil  of  sin.  For  if  the  ^ilt  or  sin  be  so  great  that 
nothing  can  tatis^  for  it  but  the  blood  of  Jesus ; 
and  th6  filth  of  sin  be  so  great  that  nothing  can 
fetch  out  the  stain  thereof  but  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
how  great,  how  heinous,  how  sinful  must  the  evil 
of  sin  be  1  ^-Bridgt^  1600-1670^ 

III.   IS  HATEFUL  TO  GOD. 

\,  At  a  dsflmnce  of  Hit  aathorltj. 

•(4478.)  If  a  king  warns  a  city  of  traitors,  and 
calls  upon  them  to  search  them  out  und  send  them 
away,  and  they  never  regard  the  message,  but 
willingly  give  them  harbour  and  enteriainment,  it 
is  a  sign  they  are  disaflected  to  him.  To  cherish  a 
tin  after  warning  is  an  open  rebellion  against  God. 

^Manton^  i620>i667. 

(4479.)  Sin  is  an  attempt  to  control  the  immut- 
able and  unalterable  lawi  of  everlasting  righteous- 
ness, goodness  and  truth,  upon  which  the  universe 
depends.  — IVhtchcoU,  1610-1683. 

S.  At  an  lafraetioB  of  tlia  mond  oraar  of  the 
QnlTtrtflL 

(4480.)  The  tempter  persuadeth  the  sinner  that 
it  cannot  be  that  God  should  make  so  great  a  matter 
of  sin,  because  the  thoughts  of  a  man^  heart  or  his 
words  or  deeds  are  matter  of  no  great  moment, 
when  man  himself  is  so  poor  a  worm ;  and  whatever 
he  dMh  it  is  no  hurt  to  God.  But  if  God  so  much 
regards  us  as  to  make  us  ai\d  preserve  us  continually, 
and  to  become  our  Gcfemor,  and  make  a  law  for 
us,  and  judge  us,  and  reward  His  servants  with  no 
less  than  heaven  ;  then  you  may  easily  see  that  He 
80  much  regardeth  us  as  to  observe  whether  we 
obey  or  break  His  laws.  He  that  so  far  careth  for 
a  clock  or  watch  as  to  make  it  and  wind  it  up,  dolh 
care  whether  it  go  true  or  false.  What  do  these 
men  make  of  G^,  who  think  He  cares  not  what 
men  do  ?  Then  He  cares  not  if  men  beat  you,  or 
rob  you,  or  kill  you — for  none  of  this  hurteth  God  ! 
And  the  king  may  say,  "  If  any  murder  your  friends 
and  children,  why  should  I  punish  him,  he  hurt  not 
me?"  But  justice  is  to  keep  order  in  the  world, 
and  not  only  to  preserve  the  governor  from  hurt 
God  may  bi  wronged,  though  He  be  not  hurt 


And  He  will  make  you  pay  for  it  if  yoa  hurt  otfaei^ 
and  smart  for  it  if  you  hurt  yourself. 

^  Baxter t  1615-1691. 

8.  T«l  it  doet  not  neoeatazlly  oanto  HUn  to  liata 
tbe  tinner. 

(4481.)  Because  sin  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  men, 
we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God 
in  the  same  way.  Men's  thoughts  of  each  other's 
sinfulness  are  oftentimes  mingled  with  revengeful 
feelings.  But  God's  thoughts  of  our  sinfulness  are 
like  a  mother's  thought  of  the  sinfulness  of  her  dear 
beloved  child.  She  hates  the  sin,  but  loves  the 
child,  and  gives  herself  for  the  child,  that  she  may 
cleanse  out  the  sin.  When  God  sees  in  us  the  sin 
of  pride,  or  the  sin  of  selfishness,  running  strong 
and  deep.  He  does  not  despise  us.  He  looks  upon 
that  which  b  evil  in  us  as  we  look  upon  the  warts 
on  the  rugged  oak.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  develop- 
ment which  comes  from  supereminent  tenaptations 
or  constitutional  weaknesses,  and  so  has  compas- 
sion upon  us.  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  hb  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.  For  He 
knoweth  our  frame ;  Ue  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust" 


nr.   IS  HURTFUL   TO  MAH. 

3,  It  hopeletily  entlaTet  bint 

(4482.)  The  way  to  heaven  is  upward,  hard,  and 
difficult :  the  way  to  hell  is  downward.  Now  he 
that  runs  down  a  hill  cannot  stay  when  he  will,  or 
if  he  set  down  with  himself  how  far  and  where  he 
will  stay,  he  b  not  like  to  observe  it ;  so  in  sin,  he 
caimot  take  upon  himself  when  he  would,  to  say 
thus  far  and  no  further  I  will  sin ;  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  hb  nature  is  as  fierce  horses,  and  the  devil 
as  the  driver ;  be  shall  not  command  himself  when 
he  would.  — Stocky  1 568-1 626. 

(4483.)  One  of  the  affecting  features  in  a  life  of 
▼ice  is  the  longing,  wistful  outlooks  given  by  the 
wretches  who  struggle  with  unbridled  passions, 
towards  virtues  which  are  no  longer  within  their 
reach.  Men  in  the  tide  of  vice  are  sometimes  like 
the  poor  creatures  swept  down  the  stream  of  mighty 
rivers,  who  see  people  safe  on  shore,  and  trees, 
and  flowers,  as  th^y  go  quickly  past ;  and  all  things 
that  are  desirable  gleam  upon  them  for  a  moment 
to  heighten  their  trouble,  and  to  aggravate  their 
swift-coming  destruction.  — BeecJUr, 

(4484.)  It  does  not  signify  to  the  captive  whether 
the  chain  which  fetters  his  body  be  links  of  iron  or 
a  chain  of  gold.  Hb  captivity  were  a  fact  as  truly 
though  hb  limbs  were  bound  with  silken  cords; 
only  the  former  would  be  more  galling  to  the  flesh, 
harder  to  wear,  and  more  de^ading  perhaps  in 
appearance;  but  the  latter  would  mark  him  as 
truly  a  slave  in  the  power  of  the  master,  whose  will 
must  be  obeyed,  though  he  rule  '*with  a  rod  of 
iron." 

Sin  is  the  master  of  the  mind  by  nature ;  though 
in  some  cases,  it  secures  the  soul  to  the  service  of 
the  world  by  bonds  as  fine  as  TOSsamer.  Satan 
forges  some  of  his  chains  of  hard  bondage,  heavy 
as  iron,  strong  as  brass.  In  other  cases  lie  binds 
the  heart  with  golden  fetters;  and  thus  gratifies 
pride,  which  assumes  to  be  superior  to  the  poorer 
— though  all  alike  are  hb  slaves,  who  are  led 

captive  by  the  devil  at  hb  will "   (3  Tim.  IL  26). 
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S.  It  p<dliitea  and  oorrnptB  tbe  tool. 

(4485. )  I  mpority  arises  from  the  iron,  and,  haying 
arisen  from  it,  it  destroys  it ;  thus  do  a  transgressor's 
own  works  lead  him  to  the  evil  path.  — Buddha, 

(4486.)  Sin  degrades  man  ;  of  an  angel  created 
to  love  God  it  makes  a  demon  who  will  curse  Him 
for  all  eternity.  —  Vianney. 

(4487.)  Sin  is  to  the  sonl  like  fire  to  combustible 
matter :  it  assimilates  before  it  destroys  it. 

^SouiAf  1633-17x6. 

8.  It  forf «lta  an  our  olalms  upon  Qod  aa  our 

Oreator. 

(4488.)  The  relation  of  a  Creator  is  always  very 
strong,  and  before  sin  this  strength  appears  in  love ; 
but  after  sin  the  same  strength  vents  itself  in  re- 
venge. Where  it  meets  with  holiness  it  protects ; 
where  it  meets  with  sin  it  destroys ;  as  the  same 
wind  that  carries  a  ship  well  ballasted,  if  ill- rigged 
or  accoutred,  it  drowns  it  The  same  strength  of 
constitution  that  keeps  off  diseases  from  the  body, 
when  it  comes  to  be  infected,  and  to  comply  with 
a  disease,  quickens  its  dissolution.  The  same  argu- 
ment that  proves  this  assertion,  by  a  subtle  inversion 
rf.  the  terms,  will  prove  the  contrary.  The  same 
relation  of  a  Creator  that  endears  God  to  the  inno- 
cent, fires  Him  against  a  sinner.  God  looks  upon 
the  soul  as  Amnon  did  upon  Tamar  :  while  it  was 
a  virgin.  He  loved  it ;  but  now  it  is  deflowered.  He 
hates  it.  We  read  in  the  law  that  he  that  cursed 
his  father  was  to  be  stoned  to  death  ;  we  do  'not 
read  that  if  he  had  cursed  another  he  had  been 
dealt  withal  so  severely.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  nearness  of  a  father  would  have  saved  him  ; 
but  it  was  this  alone  that  condemned  him.  Build 
not,  therefore,  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  a  false 
surmise  of  God*s  mercy  as  a  Creator ;  for  this  rela- 
tion is  (as  I  may  so  speak)  indifferent,  and  may  be 
determined,  as  to  its  mfluence,  either  to  be  helpful 
or  destructive,  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  the  creature.  While  thou  doest  well  it  will 
embrace  thee ;  but  upon  the  least  transgression  it 
will  confound  thee.  The  same  sword  that  now 
hangs  by  thy  side,  and  defends  thee,  may  be  one 
day  brought  to  run  thee  through. 

-^Southf  1633-1716. 

(4489.)  Sin  disengages  the  love  of  God  to  the 
creature,  because  it  renders  the  creature  usel  >ss  as 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  Things, 
whose  essence  and  being  stand  in  relation  to  such 
an  end,  have  their  virtue  and  value  from  their  fit- 
ness to  attain  it  Everything  is  ennobled  from  its 
use,  and  debased  as  far  as  it  is  useless.  As  long  as 
a  man  continues  an  instrument  of  God's  glory,  so 
long  his  title  to  life  and  happiness  stands  sure,  aikl 
no  longer.  But  now,  sin  in  scripture,  and  in  God's 
account,  is  the  death  of  the  souL  "  We  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins."  Now  death  makes  a  thing 
utterly  useless,  because  it  renders  it  totally  inactive ; 
and  in  things  that  are  naturally  active,  that  which 
deprives  them  of  their  action  bereaves  them  of  their 
use.  The  soul,  by  reason  of  sin,  is  unable  to  act 
spiritnallv ;  for  sin  has  disordered  the  soul,  and 
turned  the  force  and  edge  of  all  its  operations 
against  God  ;  so  that  now  it  can  bring  no  glory  to 
GfA  by  doing,  bnt  only  by  suffering,  and  being 
made  miserable.  It  is  now  unfit  to  obey  His  com- 
mands, and  fit  only  to  endure  His  strokes.  It  is 
incapable  by  any  active  communion  or  converse 


with  Him  to  emoy  His  love,  and  a  proper  object 
only  to  bear  His  anger  and  revenge.  We  may 
take  the  case  in  this  similitude.  A  physician  has 
a  servant;  while  this  servant  lives  honestly  with 
him,  he  is  fit  to  be  used  and'  to  be  employed  in  his 
occasions;  but  if  this  servant  should  commit  a 
felony,  and  for  that  be  condemned,  he  can  then  be 
actively  serviceable  to  him  no  longer ;  he  is  fit  only 
for  him  to  dissect,  and  make  an  object  upon  which 
to  show  the  experiments  of  his  sk;lL  So  while 
man  was  yet  innocent  he  was  fit  to  be  used  by  God 
in  a  way  of  active  obedience ;  but  now  having  sinned, 
and  being  sentenced  by  the  law  to  death  as  a  male- 
factor, he  is  a  fit  matter  only  for  God  to  torment 
and  show  the  wonders  of  His  vindictive  justice. 

Souths  1033-17 16. 

4.  It  la  tlia  sonroe  of  aU  temporal  evU. 

(4490.)  Sin  produceth  all  temporal  evil  (Lam.  L 
8).  Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned,  therefore  she 
is  removed.  It  is  the  Trojan  horse,  it  hath  sword 
and  famine  and  pestilence  in  tlie  belly  of  it 

^WaUm^  1696. 

V.   ITS  DECETTFULNESS. 

(4491.)  What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  make 
a  mock  of  sin,  and  dance  merrily  over  the  infernal 
pit,  and  play  with  the  unquenchable  fire,  but 
Ignorance?  The  child  doih  not  know  that  the 
fire  will  bum  him.  As  the  horse,  they  rush  into 
the  battle,  fighting  against  God  and  their  souls,  not 
knowing  it  will  be  to  their  destruction.  These 
Balaams  run  greedily  after  the  wages  of  unright- 
eousness, ndt  seeing  the  angel  that  standeth  in  the 
way  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  ready  to  kill 
them.  Did  they  know  what  they  do  when  they 
wilfully  break  God's  law,  they  would  sooner  leap 
into  a  furnace  of  scalding  lead  than  provoke  so 
jealous  a  God.  But  sin  goeth  in  a  disguise,  'and 
thence  is  welcome  ;  like  Judas,  it  kisseth  and  kills ; 
like  Joab,  it  salutes  and  slays.  I'he  foolish  sinner 
seeth  the  pleasant  streams  of  Jordan,  but  not  the 
Dead  Sea  into  which  they  will  certainly  empty 
themselves  to  his  ruin.  — Swtnnock^  1673. 

(4492.)  It  is  the  act  of  lust  to  show  the  quint- 
essence and  the  refined  part  of  a  sinfiil  action, 
separate  from  all  its  dregs  and*  indecencies,  so  to 
recommend  it  to  the  apprehension  of  a  deluded 
sinner.  It  will  present  you  only  with  the  fair  side, 
and  tell  you  wnat  pleasure  and  satisfaction  you 
shall  reap  from  such  or  such  an  action :  but  it 
never  reminds  you  of  the  regret  and  remorse  of 
conscience  that  will  accompany  it ;  of  the  shame 
and  vengeance  that  will  follow  it  No  ;  lust  is  too 
skilful  a  sophister,  and  has  at  least  this  part  of 
perfection,  to  conceal  its  imperfections. 

Lust  never  deals  impartially  with  the  choice,  so 
as  to  confront  the  whole  good  with  the  whole  evil 
of  an  object ;  but  declaims  amply^nd  magnificently 
of  one,  whUe  it  is  wholly  silent  of  the  other.  And 
it  is  observable  that  there  are  few  things  that 
present  so  entirely  bad  an  appearance  but  admit  of 
very  plausible  pleas  and  flourishes  of  commendation. 
Sin  prevails  upon  the  atleciions,  not  so  much  by 
the  suitableness  of  the  thing  proposed  as  by  the 
art  of  the  proposal 

As  for  instance,  should  I  tell  a  fhirsty  man  that 
I  had  for  him  a  drink  of  a  noble  colour,  a  quick 
taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  surely  there  could  be 
nothing   in  this  description  but  must  raise  and 
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lAflame  his  appetite :  bat  should  I  tell  him  thmt  it 
was  poison  that  was  of  this  so  rare  a  taste,  colour, 
and  smell,  this  would  be  a  full  allay  to  his  desire, 
and  a  sufficient  oounterchamn  to  all  its  other 
alluring  qualities. 

It  is  no  question  but  Judas'  oovetousness 
addressed  his  sin  to  him  in  this  manner,  and 
struck  his  apprehension  with  the  conrenience  of 
having  so  much  money,  and  gaining  it  with  so 
much  ease ;  but  it  told  him  nothing  of  the  black 
despair  and  the  disastrous  death  that  was  to  follow 
ii.  For  had  this  been  offered  to  his  thoughts  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  no  doubt  but  it  must  have  dashed 
the  temptation,  and  made  it  cheap  and  contemptible. 

*->^»«M,  1633-1716. 

(4493.)  The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the 
sinner  are  life,  pleasure,  and  profit ;  but  the  wages 
it  pays  him  with  are  death,  torment,  and  destruc- 
tion :  he  that  would  understand  the  falsehood  and 
deceit  of  sin  thoruughly  must  compare  its  promises 
and  its  payments  together. 

— ^M/^  1633-1716. 

(4494.)  The  approaches  of  sin  are  like  the  con- 
duct of  jaeL  It  "brings  butter  in  a  lordly  dish." 
It  bids  hieh  for  the  soul  But  when  it  has  fasci* 
nated  and  lulled  the  victim,  the  nail  and  the  hammer 
aie  behind.  — Cecily  1 748-1 81a 

(4495.)  Sin  always  has  two  aspects— distinct  and 
contrasting  aspects :  the  one  is  that  which  she 
assumes  before  her  end  is  gained  and  the  deed  done; 
and  the  other,  that  which  she  puts  on  after  she  has 
ensnared  her  dupe,  and  hung  her  fetters  on  his 
soul.  How  musical  in  the  ear  of  Judas  was  the 
jingle  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  while  the  bribe 
was  dangling  in  the  purse  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
chief  prirsts  and  elders  1  Yet  how  dull  and  tinsel 
was  its  ring  as  he  dashed  them  down  upon  the 
table  in  his  agony,  after  their  lustre  had  been  tar- 
nished by  the  tinge  of  harmless  blood  I  l^iow  fair 
was  the  enchantress  when  she  came  to  him  with 
her  promises ;  yet  how  hard  and  haggard  was  her 
mocking  features  when  the  mask  had  fallen  and 
the  real  face  was  seen  1  And  is  it  not  always  so  ? 
Have  not  you  found  it  so  every  time  you  have 
dallied  with  the  charmer,  and  listened  to  her  voice? 
There^s  many  a  de&dly  poison  which  is  pleasant  to 
the  taste ;  there's  many  a  fatal  lullaby  which  is 
charming  to  the  ear;  there's  many  a  Dead  Sea 
apple  which  is  templing  to  the  eye ;  there's  many 
a  cruel  hand  which  is  soft  as  velvet.  Sin  is  a  syren 
while  she  tempts,  but  an  ugly  raw-boned  hag  when 
she  has  her  prey  within  her  toils.  Those  tresses 
which  appear  so  comely  may  change  to  snakes  to 
sting  the  hand  which  smoothes  them  ;  those  dove- 
like, winsome  e>'es  that  swim  so  wantonly,  shall 
flash  like  basilisks  upon  you  if  you  are  captivated 
by  their  blandishments;  the  bloom  upon  thuse  lips 
is  painted  to  decoy  the  heady  trifler,  and  the  kiss 
of  lust  imprinted  there  shall  wash  away  the  lying 
bloom,  and  show  the  livid,  corpse-like  grin  of^  the 
death's-head.  There  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  halls  of  the  Inquisition  a  beauteous  staiue  or 
efHgy  of  a  »irgin ;  the  painter's  lenderest  strokes 
of  art  had  been  expended  to  give  loveliness  to  the 
face,  and  the  sculptor's  utmost  skill  had  been 
enlisted  to  add  charm  to  charm  in  the  rounded 
moulding  of  form  and  limb.  The  white  arms 
were  undraped  and  extended  wide,  as  though  to 
•mbrace ;  the  eye  and  lip,  and  the  whole  aiuiude 


were  full  of  wfambg  Invitation :  and  the  profesdng 
penitent  was  led  into  this  fair  presence,  and  com- 
manded to  advance  and  embrace  the  figure.  As 
soon  as  he  drew  near  to  meet  that  bending  neck 
and  stooping  smile,  the  fair  white  arms  encircled 
him — not  with  the  caress  of  love,  but  with  the  vice- 
like clutch  of  vengeance^  and  the  bosom  opened, 
and  the  lips  expanded,  and  a  hundred  gleaming 
knives  shot  from  the  virgin  figure,  transfixing  the 
victim  with  a  hundred  scarlet  slabs;  the  parted 
lips  pushed  forth  a  barbed  tongue,  and  snowed 
fanged  teeth  to  lacerate  and  tear : — in  short,  the 
beauty  was  transformed  into  a  beast,  the  fairy  form 
became  an  armoury  of  poignards,  whose  every 
cluu-m  concealed  a  dagger,  and  whose  every  grace 
was  deatlu  And  so  it  is  with  sin.  Decking  her 
bed  with  roses,  she  merjces  her  poison-breath 
amidst  their  fragrance,  and  lulls  her  silly  victim 
with  a  counterfeit  repose.  Oh,  rest  not  on  her 
pillow,  for  a  serpent  coils  beneath  itl  Wander 
not  amidst  her  lx>wers,  for  wasps  are  honeying 
amidst  her  blossoms  and  leaving  their  siings  ia 
the  core  of  all  her  fruits.  Rechne  not  upon  the 
sunny  knolls,  for  volcanic  lava  lurks  under  the 
moss,  and  the  fire  of  hell  lights  up  her  transient 
heaveiu  "  My  son,  when  sinneiv  entice  thee,  con- 
sent thou  not.^  ^-MurselL 

VI.  ITS  FOLLY* 

(4496.)  If  a  man  Is  safe  fai  sailing  against  God*i 
laws  and  everything  that  is  good,  how  much  more 
will  God  prosper  him  if  he  applies  to  legitimate 
commerce  the  same  skill  and  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry that  he  is  now  applying  to  th«it  which  is 
il  legitimate.  I  have  seen  men  work  ten  times  as 
hard  to  be  villains  as  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  work  to  be  honest  men.  The  greatest  slaves  I 
know  anything  about  are  those  whom  the  devil 
has  got  the  upper  hand  of,  and  whom  he  is  com- 
pelling to  dodge  between  the  supreme  law  of  God 
and  their  worldly  prosperity.  They  may  secure 
some  sort  of  prosperity,  but  you  may  depend  upon 
it  they  work  hard  for  it. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  to¥m  where  I  wan  bom, 
who  used  to  steal  all  his  firewood.  He  would  get 
up  on  cold  nights,  and  go  and  take  it  from  his 
neighbours'  wood-piles.  A  computation  was  mad^ 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  spent  mure  time,  and 
worked  harder,  to  get  his  fuel  than  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  if  he  had  earned  it  in  an  honest 
way,  and  at  ordinary  wages.  And  this  thief  was  a 
type  of  thousands  of  men  who  work  a  great  deal 
harder  to  please  the  devil  than  they  would  have  to 
work  to  please  God.  '^Bttdur. 

VII.  XBASONS  FOR  SHUHinNG  IT. 

1.  BecavM  When  it  lias  oiiooeiiiiiaxediu,«ioapt 
may  be  Impossible. 

(4497.)  Sin  weaves  its  twining  and  embracing 
tenurils  round  about  the  hearL  In  their  growth 
they  may  seem  weak  ;  and  on  account  of  their  little- 
ness and  tenderness  not  sufficiently  worth  our  present 
serious  attention,  because  we  think  at  any  spare 
moment  we  can  take  the  pruning-knife  and  lop 
them  off  with  ease.  So  sin,  like  tlie  deadly  ivy,  in 
its  growth  escapes  our  notice ;  its  branches  are  thin 
and  frail  and  withal  green  and  fair  to  look  upon. 
But  pause  awhile  I  The  budding  shoot  to-day  is 
next  year  the  stiff  and  stubborn  branch,  and  there 
are  ten  thousand  little  tendrils  clinging  and  growing 
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into  the  bark  of  the  noble  trec^  around  which  the 
ivy  is  stealthily  springing  up :  its  leaves  are  darken- 
ing, it  is  becoming  gloom^,  and  rugeed,  and  stub- 
bom.  True,  at  the  extremities  it  looks  tender,  and 
verdant,  and  harmless ;  but  it  is  making  iis  way, 
creeping  on  and  on,  and  up  and  up.  Did  it  ap- 
proach the  head  of  the  forest  tree  with  a  hard  and 
stubborn  stalk  it  would  take  no  hold.  The  leafy 
monarch  would  spurn  the  rude  assault  from  its  broad 
and  gnarled  front ;  but  it  steals  softly,  and  even 
gracefully,  into  bis  breast ;  closes  around  him  with 
a  tender  embrace,  and  then,  fiom  its  roots  beginning 
to  call  up  its  sap  and  latent  vigour,  it  swells  and 
extends,  then  darkens,  hardens ;  its  erip  becomes 
irresistible;  the  tree's  action  grows  less  and  less 
free;  every  day  its  waving  arms  gradually  cease 
to  wave ;  the  free  air  and  light  becomes  shut  from 
its  stem  and  branches;  it  u  covered  with  a  dull, 
thick  drapery  of  leaves  that  obstructs  its  £rowth« 
So  gradually  its  sap  withers  away ;  branch  after 
branch  decays;  its  noble  stem  betrays  rottenness 
and  infirmity,  until  at  length  the  lord  of  the  land 
passes  by  and  says,  "  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth 
It  the  ground?*' 

It  is  thus  sin  engrafts  itself  U{>on  the  tree  of  our 
life,  and  men  too  commonly  let  it  grow  on  and  on, 
until  their  own  free  action  becomes  subject  to  the 
•lavery  of  hell.  — BelUw* 

(4498.)  In  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  you 
will  see  many  trees  entirely  vanquished  and  well- 
nigh  strangle  by  huge  coils  of  ivy,  which  are 
wound  about  them  like  the  snakes  around  the 
unhappy  Laocoon :  there  is  no  untwisting  the  folds, 
they  are  too  giant-like  and  fast  fixed,  and  everv 
hour  the  rootlets  of  the  climber  are  sucking  the  life 
out  of  the  unhappy  tree.  Yet  there  was  a  day  when 
the  ivy  was  a  tiny  aspirant,  only  asking  a  little  aid 
in  climbing  ;  had  it  oeen  denied  then,  the  tree  had 
never  become  its  victim,  but  by  degrees  the  humble 
weakling  grew  in  strength  and  arrogance,  and  at 
last  it  assumed  the  mastery,  and  the  tall  tree  became 
the  prey  of  the  creeping,  insinuating  destroyer. 
Tlie  moral  is  too  obvious.  Sorrowiully  do  we 
remember  many  noble  characters  which  have  been 
ruined  little  aiKi  little  by  insinuating  habits.  Drink 
has  been  the  ivy  in  many  cases.  Reader,  see  to  it, 
lest  some  slowly-advancing  sin  overpower  you: 
men  who  were  murdered  by  slow  poisoning  die  just 
M  tttreiy  as  those  who  take  arsenic. 

(4499.)  It  has  been  related  by  a  French  writer 
that  the  captain  of  a  vessel  was  one  day  walking 
carelessly  along  by  the  side  of  a  river,  not  far  from 
its  mouth,  at  low  water.  As  he  looked  about  him, 
not  minding  his  steps,  he  did  not  see  extended 
before  htm  a  great  chain,  one  end  of  which  was 
iastened  to  a  ring  fixed  in  a  stone  on  the  bank,  the 
other  to  an  anchor  sunk  in  the  river.  Not  seeing 
it,  he  stumbled  against  it,  and  his  foot  passing 
through  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain,  he  could  not 
draw  it  back  again.  He  struggled  violently  to 
extricate  himself;  he  turned  his  foot  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  on  the  other,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
then  called  out  for  help,  and  some  men  who  were 
passing  heard  him  and  hastened  to  his  assistance. 

Ttiey  strained  every  nerve  to  drag  the  foot 
thiough  the  chain,  but  it  was  beginning  to  swell, 
and  all  their  efforU  were  in  vain.  What  was  to  be 
done?    To  unfasten  or  take  away  the  chain  was 


impossible.  It  was  a  mass  of  iron  which  could 
only  be  moved  with  the  help  of  a  capstan  ;  and 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  tide  was 
coming  in,  and  the  water  rose  every  moment. 
"  Let  us  call  a  smith  to  saw  the  chain,"  said  the 
men  to  each  other,  and  one  of  them  was  despatched 
to  the  nearest  village,  which  was  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  spot.  The  smith  came, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  tools  he  had  brought  with 
him  were  not  powerful  enough,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  village  for  others.  At  last  he 
returned. 

In  the  meantime  the  tide  had  risen,  the  mighty 
waves  were  rolling  in,  and  the  water,  which  at  first 
had  barely  wet  his  feet,  had  now  reached  the 
unfortunate  man's  waist ;  the  men  who  had  come 
to  his  assistance  had  been  forced  to  gel  into  a  boat, 
and  the  smith  saw  he  could  do  nothing  for  him. 
What  was  to  ht  done?  Oh,  the  agony  of  that 
moment  1  There  is  one  last  resource,  only  one, 
but  it  is  a  terrible  one.  He  must  sacrifice  his  leg 
to  save  his  life.  Will  he  do  it?  Yes,  he  will 
sacrifice  anything,  everything  to  escape  death. 

A  surgeon  is  sought  without  a  moment's  delay  ; 
he  comes  in  hot  haste,  bringing  his  case  of  instru« 
ments  and  everything  necessary  for  the  operation. 
The  unhappy  man  sees  him  approaching.  *'  Oh  do 
not  lose  a  moment,"  he  cries ;  "  cut  off  my  le^ 
doctor,  and  save  my  life."  But  when  the  doctor 
reached  the  spot,  he  was  obliged  to  get  into  a  boat, 
and  it  was  only  by  strong  strokes  of  the  oars  that 
he  could  get  near  the  man  ;  the  water  had  reached 
his  neck,  and  with  great  trouble  the^  kept  his  head 
above  water.  "It  is  too  late,"  cried  the  doctor, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  waves  rolled  over  the 
unhappy  man's  head — ^he  was  lost. 

Reader,  this  terrible  story  may  be  useful  to  us  as 
a  comparison.  You,  like  this  man,  go  forth  in  the 
rooming  of  life  light-hearted  and  happy.  The 
chain,  which  through  carelessness  he  does  not  see, 
is  the  snare  which  Satan  spreads  for  you.  The 
ring  in  which  his  foot  is  caugnt  is  sin.  He  believes 
that  he  will  easily  free  himself  from  it,  but  he 
deceives  himself.  The  rising  tide  is  death,  which 
is  approaching.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ; 
every  passing  nour  renders  the  chain  of  sin  stronger, 
salvation  more  uncertain.  What  will  become  of 
you  ?  No  boat  m  the  world  can  save  you  ;  no 
smith  has  power  to  sunder  that  chain  ;  there  is  no 
surgeon  skilful  enough  to  sever  that  which  binds 
you  to  your  sin.     What  will  become  of  you  ? 

There  is  a  Saviour,  one  only — Jesus  is  His  name. 
He  can  save  yuu,  deliver  you,  set  you  free.  Turn 
unto  Him,  call  upon  Him  for  help  ;  do  not  delay, 
for  time  is  passing. 

8.  BaoanM  when  it  lias  onoe  enmarod  «%  tlM 
▼•17  dealrs  to  escape  may  be  lost. 

(450a)  Heaven  is  compared  to  a  hill :  and  there- 
fore  is  figured  by  Olympus  among  the  heathen; 
by  Mount  Zion,  in  God's  Book  :  Hell,  contrariwise 
to  a  pit.  The  ascent  to  the  one  is  hard,  therefore ; 
and  the  descent  of  the  other,  easy  and  headlong : 
and  so,  as  if  we  once  begin  to  (all,  the  recovery  is 
most  diflicult ;  and  not  one  of  many  stays  till  he 
comes  to  the  bottom.  I  will  be  content  to  pant 
and  blow,  and  sweat  in  climbing  up  to  heaven  1 
as,  contrarily,  I  will  be  waiy  of  setting  the  first 
step  downward  towards  the  piL  For,  as  there  is 
a  Jacob's  ladder  into  heaven,  so  there  are  blind 
stairs  that  go  winding  down  into  death,  wheieol 
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each  mAket  way  for  other.  From  the  object  it 
raised  an  ill  suggestion,  suggestion  draws  on 
delight;  delight,  consent;  consent,  endeavour; 
endeavour,  practice;  practice,  custom;  custom, 
excuse ;  excuse,  defence ;  defence,  obstinacy ; 
obstinacy,  boasting  of  sin;  boeisting  a  reprobate 
siMJi,  I  will  watch  over  my  ways :  and  do  Thou, 
Lord,  watch  over  me,  that  I  may  avoid  the  first 
degrees  of  sin.  And,  if  those  overtake  my  frailty, 
yet,  keep  me,  that  presumptuous  sins  prevail  not 
over  me.  Beginnings  are  with  more  ease  and 
safety  declined  when  we  are  free,  than  proceedings 
when  we  have  begun.  — //ai7,  1574-1656. 

(4501.)  Once  upon  the  inclined  road  of  error, 
and  there  is  no  swiftness  so  tremendous  as  that 
with  which  we  dash  adown  the  plane,  no  insensi- 
bility so  obstinate  as  that  which  fastens  on  us 
through  the  quick  descenL  The  start  once  made, 
and  there  is  neither  stopping  nor  waking  until  the 
last  and  lowest  depth  is  sounded.  Our  natural 
fears  and  promptings  become  hushed  with  the  tirst 
impetus,  and  we  are  lost  to  everything  but  the 
delusive  tones  of  sin,  which  only  cheat  the  senses 
and  make  our  misery  harmonious.  Farewell  all 
opportunities  of  escape — the  strivings  of  conscience 
— the  faithiul  whisperings  of  shame,  which  served 
ns  even  when  we  stood  trembling  at  the  fatal  point  I 
Farewell  the  holy  power  of  virtue,  which  made  foul 
things  look  hideous,  and  good  tlnngs  lovely,  and 
kept  a  guard  about  our  hearts  to  welcome  beauty 
and  frighten  off  deformity  I  Farewell  integrity — 
joy— rest— and  happiness. 

^MehHU^  179^1871. 


pe  fktun  It^  loiiie  of 


t.  Beoaue  eren  If  we 
iti  effeota  axe  etemaL 

(4502.)  The  mind  of  man  has  been  compared  to 
a  white  sheet  of  paper.  Now  it  is  like  a  while 
sheet  >f  paper  in  thi&,  that  whatever  we  write  upun 
it,  whether  with  distinct  purpose  or  no,  nay,  every 
drop  ol  ink  we  let  fall  upon  it,  makes  an  abiding 
mark,  a  mark  which  we  cannot  rub  out,  without 
much  injury  to  the  paper ;  unless  indeed  the  mark 
has  been  very  slight  from  the  first,  and  we  set 
about  erasing  it  wliile  it  is  fresh.  In  one  of  the 
grandest  tragedies  of  our  great  English  poet,  there 
u  a  scene  which,  when  one  reads  it,  is  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  run  cold.  A  woman,  whose 
husband  had  made  himself  king  of  Scotland  by 
means  of  several  murders,  and  who  had  been  the 
prompter  and  partner  of  his  crimes,  is  brought  in, 
while  in  her  sleep,  and  continually  rubbing  her 
hands,  as  though  she  were  washing  them,  crying 
ever  and  anon,  **  Yet  here's  a  spot.  .  .  .  What  1 
will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ?  .  .  .  here's  the 
•mell  of  blood  still:  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  liule  hand."  In  these  words 
there  is  an  awful  power  of  truth.  We  can  stain 
our  souls ;  we  can  dye  them,  and  double-dye  them, 
and  triple-dye  them;  we  can  dye  them  all  the 
colours  of  hell's  rainbow ;  but  we  cannot  wash 
them  white.  All  the  peHumes  of  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten  them,  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
will  not  wash  one  little  spot  out  of  them.  The 
usurping  Queen  of  Scotland  had  been  guilty  of 
murder ;  at  id  the  stain  ol  blood,  it  has  been  very 

generally  believed,  cannot  be  washed  out.  But  it 
(  not  the  Slain  of  blood  aione ;  every  stain  soils 
the  soul ;  and  non«  of  them  can  be  washed  out 
Every  little  speck  of  ink  eaU  into  the  paper ;  every 


sin,  however  small  we  may  deem  it,  eats  into  the 
soul.  If  we  try  to  write  over  it,  we  make  a  deeper 
blot ;  if  we  try  to  scratch  it  out,  the  next  letters  which 
we  write  on  the  spot  are  blurred.  Therefore  is  it  of 
such  vast  importance  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful of  what  we  write.  In  the  tragedy  which  I  was 
quoting  just  now,  the  Queen  says,  *'  What's  done 
cannot  be  undone."  I'his  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  what  I  have  written,  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  am  now  calling  upon  you  to  consider  these  words. 
What's  done  cannot  be  undone.  You  know  that 
this  is  trae.  You  know  you  cannot  push  back  the 
wheels  of  time,  and  make  yesterday  come  again,  so 
as  to  do  over  afresh  what  you  did  wrongly  then. 
That  which  you  did  yesterday,  yesterday  will  keep  1 
you  cannot  change  it ;  you  cannot  make  it  less  of 
greater;  if  it  was  crooked,  you  cannot  make  it 
straight  You  cannot  turn  back  the  leaves  in  the 
book  of  life,  and  read  the  lesson  you  have  grabbed 
over  again.  That  which  you  nave  written,  yoa 
have  written  :  that  which  you  have  done,  you  hav« 
done ;  and  yoa  cannot  unwrite  or  undo  it. 

-^Ifare,  1796-1834. 

(4503.)  Even  pardoned  sins  mnst  leave  a  trace  in 
heavy  self-reproach.  You  have  hcvd  of  the  child 
whose  father  told  him  that  whenever  he  did  any- 
thing wrong  a  nail  should  be  driven  into  a  post, 
and  when  he  did  what  was  good  he  might  pull  one 
out.  There  were  a  ereat  many  nails  driven  into 
the  post,  but  the  child  tried  very  hard  to  get  the 
post  cleared  of  the  nails  by  striving  to  do  right. 
At  length  he  was  so  successful  in  his  struggles  with 
himself  ihat  the  last  nail  was  drawn  out  of  the  post. 
The  father  was  just  about  to  praise  the  child,  when, 
stooping  down  to  kiss  him,  he  was  startled  to  see 
tears  fast  rolling  down  his  face.  ''Why,  my  boy« 
why  do  you  cry?  Are  not  all  the  naib  gone  from 
the  post?"  "Oh  yes  1  the  nails  are  all  gone,  but 
the  marks  are  left,**  That  is  a  familiar  illustration, 
but  don't  despise  it  because  of  that.  It  illustrates 
the  experience  of  many  a  grey  old  sire,  who,  look- 
ing upon  the  traces  of  his  old  sins,  as  they  yet  rankle 
in  his  conscience,  would  give  a  hundred  worlds  to 
live  himself  back  into  young  manhood,  that  he 
might  obliterate  the  searing  imprint  of  its  follies. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  fossil-rain?  In  the 
stratum  of  the  old  red  sandstone  there  are  to  be 
seen  the  marks  of  showers  of  rain  which  fell  cen* 
turies  and  centuries  ago,  and  they  are  so  plain  and 
perfect  that  they  clearly  indicate  the  way  the  wind 
was  drifting,  and  in  what  direction  the  tempest 
slanted  from  the  sky.  So  may  the  tracks  of  youth- 
ful sins  be  traced  upon  the  tablet  of  the  life 
when  it  has  merged  into  old  age, — tracks  which  it 
is  bitter  and  sad  remorse  to  look  upon,  and  which 
call  forth  many  a  bootless  longing  for  the  days  and 
months  which  are  pasL  '—MurstU, 

VIIL  ONS  SIS. 

Tl  ZiatraaigTenl(nioftliewli61ela;w. 

(4504.)  He  that  yields  to  one  sin  casts  Contempt 
upon  the  authority  that  made  the  whole  law,  and 
upon  this  account  breaks  it  all.  **  Whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he 
is  guilty  of  all,"  and  he  gives  the  reason  in  the  next 
words,  **  For  He  that  saul,  Do  not  commit  adultery, 
said  also^  Do  not  kilL  Now  if  ihou  commit  no 
adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  a  transgressor  of 
the  law. "    Not  that  he  is  guilty  of  all  disiributi vely, 
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bvl  oollectiyely,  as  Estius  well  notes.  For  the  law 
is  one  copulative;  one  commandment  cannot  be 
wronged,  but  all  are  interested  in  the  same ;  as  the 
whole  body  suffers  by  a  wound  given  to  one  part, 
**  God  soake  all  these  words :  "  they  are  ten  words, 
but  one  law.  — Gumail^  1617-1679. 

(4505.)  Consider  what  thou  dost  before  thou 
gratiHest  Satan  in  any  one  motion  ;  for  by  one  sin 
thou  strengthenest  the  whole  body  of  sin.  Give  to 
one  sin,  and  that  will  send  more  beggars  to  your 
door,  and  they  will  come  with  a  stronger  plea  than 
the  former ;  another,  why  mayest  thou  not  do  this 
for  them  as  well  as  that  ?  Thy  best  way  is  to  keep 
the  door  shut  to  all,  lest,  while  thou  mlendest  to 
entertain  only  one,  all  crowd  in  with  it  But  if  it 
were  possible  that  thou  couldst  break  this  connection 
of  sin,  so  as  to  take  off  one  link  that  pleaseth  thee 
best,  and  not  draw  the  whole  chain  after  thee  by 
committing  this,  yet  know  there  is  a  connection  of 
guilt  also.  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  ihe  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.** 
A  man  cannot  stab  any  part  of  the  face,  but  he  will 
disfigure  the  whole  countenance,  and  wrong  the 
whole  man.  Thus  the  law  is  copulative  ;  an  affront 
done  to  one  redounds  to  the  dishonour  of  all,  and 
so  is  resented  by  God  the  law-giver,  whose  autho- 
rity is  equally  in  alL  — Gurnall,  161 7-1679. 

(4506.)  A  man  that  breaks  one  point  of  God's 
law,  breaks  it  all.  *'  If  thou  commit  no  adultery, 
yet  if  thou  kill  thou  art  become  a  transgressor," — 
of  the  single  commandment  ?  No  I  thou  art  a 
transgressor  *'  of  the  whole  law  "  1  Like  some  of 
those  creeping  weeds  that  lie  underground  and  put 
up  a  little  leaf  here  and  another  one  there ;  and  you 
dig  down  fancying  that  their  roots  are  short,  but 
you  find  that  they  go  creeping  and  tortuous  below 
the  surface,  and  the  whole  sou  is  full  of  ^lem, — so 
all  sin  holds  on  by  one  root.  ^-Maclaren. 

%,  lUkM  way  for  mom 

(4507.)  One  sin  keeps  up  the  devil's  interest ;  it 
Ib  lUce  a  nest  egg  lelt  there  to  draw  a  new  temptation. 

— MatUon^  1620-1667. 

(4C08.)  By  allowing  one  sin,  we  disarm  and 
depnve  ourselves  of  having  a  conscientious  argument 
to  defend  ourselves  against  any  other  sin.  He  that 
can  go  against  his  conscience  m  one,  cannot  plead 
conscience  against  any  other ;  for  if  the  authority  of 
God  awes  him  from  one,  it  will  from  all.  "  How 
can  I  do  this,  and  sin  against  God  ? "  said  Joseph. 
I  doubt  not  but  his  answer  would  have  been  the 
same  if  his  mistress  had  bid  him  to  lie  for  her,  as 
now  when  she  enticed  him  to  lie  with  her.  The 
ninth  commandment  would  have  bound  him  as  well 
as  the  seventh.  Hence  the  Apostle  exhorts  "not 
to  give  place  to  the  devil."  Implying,  by  yielding 
to  one,  we  lose  our  ground,  and  what  we  lose  he 
gains ;  and  let  him  alone  to  improve  advantages, 
ilie  little  wimble  once  entered,  the  workman  can 
then  drive  a  great  naiL  One  sin  will  widen  thy 
swallow  a  little^  that  thou  wilt  not  so  much  strain 
at  the  next  — Gumall^  i6i7-i67(^. 

(4509.)  One  sin  inclineth  the  mind  to  more.  If 
one  thief  be  in  the  house,  he  will  let  in  the  lest^ 
because  they  hav*  the  same  disposition  and  design. 

— Haxur^  1615-1691. 


t.  ProvMtlwwliid«  ImhI  of  tliA  Heart  and  Ufb 
tobeainfai. 

(451a)  "  But,"  sait2i  the  tempter,  "  it  is  but  one 
sin,  and  the  rest  of  thy  life  is  good  and  blameless ; 
and  God  judgeth  by  the  greater  part  of  thy  life 
whether  the  evil  or  the  eood  be  most'* 

Answer,  If  a  man  be  a  murderei,  or  a  traitor, 
will  you  excuse  him  because  the  rest  of  his  life  is 
good,  and  it  is  but  one  sin  that  he  is  charged  with  ? 
One  sort  of  poison  may  kill  a  man ;  and  one  stab  at 
the  heart,  though  all  his  body  else  be  whole  :  you 
may  surfeit  on  one  dish :  one  leak  may  sink  atship. 
"  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all  '*  (James  ti.  lo). 
Indeed  God  doth  judge  by  the  bent  of  thy  heart 
and  the  main  drift  and  endeavour  of  thy  life.  But 
canst  thou  say  that  the  bent  of  thy  heart  and  the 
main  endeavour  of  thy  life  is  for  God,  and  heaven, 
and  holiness?  No ;  if  it  were,  ihou  wert  r^nerate; 
and  this  would  not  let  thee  live  in  any  one  beloved, 
chosen,  wilful  sin.  The  bent  of  a  man's  heart  and 
life  may  be  sinful,  earthly,  fleshly,  though  it  run 
but  in  the  channel  of  one  way  of  gross  sinning  !  At 
a  man  may  be  covetous  that  hath  but  one  trade ; 
and  a  whoremonger  that  hath  but  one  whore  ;  and 
an  idolator  thai  hath  but  one  idol.  If  thou  lovedst 
God  better,  thou  wouldst  let  go  thy  sin ;  and  if  thoa 
love  any  one  sin  better  than  God,  the  whole  bent  of 
thy  heart  and  life  is  wicked  :  for  it  is  not  set  upoa 
God  and  heaveni  and  therefore  is  ungodly. 

^•BaxUr^  1615-1691. 

4.  b  a  inroof  that  tlie  Sua  of  Blghteommeii  Is 
not  yet  rlien  npon  ne. 

(45 1 1.)  So  long  as  you  see  one  star  in  the  sky 
the  sun  is  not  risen  ;  so  long  as  one  leak  admits  the 
water  the  ship  is  not  safe ;  so  long  as  one  sin  reigns 
in  a  man's  heart,  and  is  practised  in  his  life,  Jesuf 
is  neither  his  Saviour  nor  his  King. 

^Gutkrii. 

0.  Ze  solllolent  to  mln  the  soul. 

(4512.)  There  was  but  one  crack  In  the  lantem, 
and  the  wind  has  found  it  out  and  blown  out  the 
candle.  How  great  a  mischief  one  unguarded  point 
of  character  may  cause  us.  One  spark  blew  up  the 
magazine  and  shook  the  whole  country  for  miles 
around.  One  leak  sank  the  vessel  and  drowned  ail 
on  board.  One  wound  may  kill  the  body ;  one  lia 
destroy  the  souL  ^^^urgtom* 

IX.   LITTLE  SINS. 

L  Lead  to  greater. 

(4513.)  It  is  Satan's  custom  by  maU  tint  to 
draw  us  to  greater,  as  the  little  sticks  set  the  great 
ones  on  fire,  and  a  wisp  of  straw  enkindles  a  block 
of  wood.  — Atanton^  1620-1667. 

(4514.)  A  spark  is  the  beginning  of  a  flame  ;  and 
a  small  disease  may  bring  a  greater. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4515.)  Sin  encroacheth  by  degrees  upon  the 
soul ;  if  it  can  get  but  one  of  its  daws  into  us,  it 
will  quickly  follow  with  its  head  and  whole  body 
— "A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 
Unfaithfulness  to  God  is  first  discovered  in  the 
smallest  matters,  then  it  proceeds  to  greater  things. 
As  the  decay  of  a  tree  is  first  visible  in  its  twigs* 
but  by  decrees  it  gocth  on  the  bigger  arms,  and  irwa 
them  to  the  main  body. 
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As  it  is  the  nature  of  a  cancer  or  gangrene  to  run 
from  one  joint  or  part  of  the  body  to  another*  from 
the  toe  to  the  foot,  from  the  foot  to  the  Ie£,  from 
the  leg  to  the  thigh,  and  thence  to  the  vital  parts. 
Do  we  not  sometimes  see  a  whole  arm  imposthu- 
mated  with  the  prick  of  a  little  finger ;  and  have 
we  not  sometimes  heard  of  a  great  city  betrayed  by 
the  opening  of  a  little  postern?  These  little  sins 
will  grow  to  great  ones  if  let  alone.  Time  will 
turn  small  dust  into  stone.  The  poisonous  cocka- 
trice at  first  was  but  an  egg.  Small  twigs  will 
prove  thorny  bushes  if  not  timely  stubbed  up. 

>.  1673. 


(451^.)  These  little  sins,  if  they  be  so,  will  make 
way  for  greater.  Little  wedges  open  the  way  in 
the  most  knotty  wood  for  bigger.  As  thieves,  when 
they  go  to  rob  a  house,  if  they  cannot  force  o|>en 
the  doors,  or  break  through  the  walls,  let  in  a  little 
boy  at  the  window,  who  unbolts  and  unlocks  the 
door,  and  so  lets  in  the  whole  rabble;  thus  the 
devil,  when  men  startle  at  greater  sins,  and  by 
them  he  hath  no  hopes  to  get  possession  of  their 
•ouls,  he  puts  them  upon  those  sins  which  they 
think  little,  and  by  these  insensibly  enters;  for 
they,  onoe  admitted,  open  the  doors  of  the  eyes,  of 
the  ears,  and  of  the  heart  too,  whereby  the  whole 
legion  enter,  and  rule  and  domineer  in  their  souls 
to  their  ruin.  Men  do  not,  indeed  they  cannot, 
Imagine  the  woful  consequences  of  neglecting  their 
watch  against  the  least  sin.  How  many  who  have 
been  so  modest  %nd  maidenlv  at  first,  that  they 
would  not  so  much  as  give  a  iascivious  person  the 
hearing  when  he  hath  spoken  wantonly ;  yet  by 
giving  way  to  their  own  foolish  thoughts,  have  at 
last  prostituted  themselves  to  their  pleasure  without 
any  shame.  Sinners  increase  to  more  ungodliness ; 
when  they  once  venture  down  hill,  they  know  not 
where  nor  when  to  stop.  Workmen  bore  holes 
with  little  wimbles,  whicn  make  way  for  the  driv- 
ing of  great  nails. 

When  Pompev,  saith  Plutarch,  could  not  prevail 
with  a  dtv  to  billet  his  army,  he  yet  persuaded 
them  to  take  in  a  few  weak,  maimed  soldiers ;  but 
those  soon  recovered  strength,  and  let  in  the  whole 
army,  to  command  and  govern  the  city.  Thus 
Satan,  by  sins  of  infirmity,  prevails  at  length  for 
sins  of  presumption.  Great  storms  arise  out  of 
little  gusts;  and  clouds  no  bigger  than  the  palm 
of  a  man's  hand  come  in  time  to  cover  the  whole 
heavens.  The  greatest  river  is  fed  with  drops,  and 
the  biggest  mountain  made  up  of  atoms.  As  Sylla 
said,  when  in  his  proscription  time,  that  he  slew  so 
many,  one  pleaded  for  the  life  of  Caesar,  In  uno 
Cctsare  multi Marti:  " lu  one  little  youth,  many  old 
subtle  men,"  so  in  one  little  sin,  there  may  be 
many  great  ones.  When  one  evil  spirit  hath  got 
lodging  in  tlie  heart,  he  prepares  it,  and  makes 
room  for  seven  more  wicked  and  worse  than  him- 
self. — SwmnocJkf  1673. 

(45 1 7.)  No  one  becomes  vicious  all  at  once.  The 
wav  of  a  transgressor  is  like  that  of  a  stone  down 
hill,  which,  when  it  is  once  set  going,  moves  at 
every  revolution  with  accelerated  s(>eed.  He  begins 
with  little  sins,  and  these  lead  on  to  greater  ones  ; 
from  acts  he  proceeds  to  habits ;  from  habits  to  in- 
veterate custom ;  from  custom  to  glorymg  in  his 
wickedness.  Vice  first  is  pleasing,  then  it  grows 
easy,  then  delightful,  then  frequent,  then  habitual, 
then  confirmed ;  then  the  man  is  impenitent,  then 


he  Is  obstinate,  then  he  resolves  never  to  repen^ 
and  then  he  is  damned.        ^ohn  Angdljanuu 

(4518.)  Infidelity  to  the  conscience  in  small  things 
is  intimately  connected  with  a  like  dereliction  ui 
laiige  ones.  Little  lies  are  seeds  of  great  ones. 
Little  cruelties  are  germs  of  great  ones.  Little 
treacheries  are,  like  small  holes  in  raiment^  the 
beginnings  of  large  ones.  Little  dishonesties  are 
like  the  drops  that  work  through  the  banks  of  the 
levee ;  a  drop  is  an  engineer ;  it  tunnels  a  way  for 
its  fellows,  and  they,  rushing,  prepare  for  all  behind 
them.  A  worm  in  a  ship's  plank  proves,  in  time^ 
worse  than  a  cannon  ball.  ^BucJUr. 

8.  An  moat  xuixneroiia. 

(4519.)  Despise  not  venial  sins  because  they  ace 
small,  but  rather  fear  them  because  they  are  many. 

—Augustine,  353-429. 

(4^2a)  The  little  transgressions  in  which  men 
indulge,  though  they  have  no  power  upon  the  settled 
course  of  human  aflfairs,  even  if  they  are  swept  out 
into  a  current  of  public  sentiment  that  carries  them 
down,  as  leaves  are  carried  by  the  Amazon,  are  not 
harmless  nor  indifierent,  because,  aside  from  the 
influence  of  minor  delinquencies  upon  the  sum  of 
afiatrs  outwardly,  there  is  another  history  and  record, 
namely,  their  influence  upon  the  actor.  I  repeat 
that  they  deteriorate  conscience.  You  can  by  a 
blow  crush  and  destroy  the  conscience,  or  you  can 
nibble  and  gnaw  it  to  pieces.  There  is  one  way  in 
which  a  lion  strikes  down  his  prey,  and  there  is 
another  way  in  which  a  rat  comes  at  his  prey,  and 
in  time  the  gnawing  of  vermin  is  as  fatal  to  beauty 
and  li  fe  itself  as  the  stroke  of  the  lion's  paw.  These 
little  infidelities  to  duty,  truth,  rectitude,  lower  the 
moral  tone,  limit  its  range,  destroy  its  sensibility ; 
in  short,  they  put  out  its  light  It  is  recorded  oi  a 
lighthouse  erected  on  a  tropical  shore,  that  it  was 
like  to  have  failed  for  the  most  unlooked-for  reason. 
When  first  kindled,  the  brilliant  light  drew  about 
it  such  clouds  of  insects,  which  populate  the  evening 
and  night  of  eauatorial  lauds,  that  they  covered  a^ 
fairly  darkenecf  the  glass.  I'here  was  a  noble  light 
that  shone  out  into  the  darkness  and  vanquished 
night,  that  all  the  winds  could  not  disturb,  nor  all 
the  clouds  and  storms  hide ;  but  tlie  soft  wings  and 
gauzy  bodies  of  myriads  of  insects,  each  one  of 
which  was  insignificant,  effectually  veiled  the  light, 
and  came  near  defeating  the  proposed  gift  to 
mariners.  And  so  it  is  in  respect  to  conscience. 
I'here  may  be  a  power  in  it  to  resist  great  assault, 
to  overcome  strong  temptations,  and  to  avoid  iear.ul 
dangers ;  but  there  may  be  a  million  little  venomous 
insect  habits,  unimputtant  in  themselves,  taken  in* 
dividually,  and  fearful  in  their  resulu  collectively. 

S.  Are  most  dangeroQB. 

(4521.)  These  of  all  others  I  observe  the  most 
dangerous,  both  for  their  freouency  and  secrecy: 
tlie  one  increasing  them  to  a  large  heap,  the  other 
so  covering  them  as  we  see  not  how  they  wrong 
us.  The  rain  that  falls  in  smallest  drops  moistens 
the  earth,  makes  it  miry,  slimy,  and  dirty  :  whereas 
a  hard  shower,  that  de:>cends  violently,  washes 
away  but  soaks  not  in.  —FtlUhatn^  166S. 

(4522.)  There  is  a  tendency  to  fear  great  sini| 
•nd  a  tendency  to  be  indifl«rent  to  little  ones.  Now« 
tuere  are  certain  great  sins  that,  being  commitied. 
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may  give  such  a  moral  shock  to  a  man'aooustitntion 
as  to  be  fatal  in  their  effects  $  but  these  are  not 
usually  fallen  into.  Bien  are  not  very  much  in 
danger  of  great  sins.  They  are  ten  thousand  times 
more  in  danger  of  little  ones.  Men  are  not  in 
danger  of  committing  penury  half  as  much  as  they 
are  of  telling  "  white  lies,  as  they  are  called.  Men 
are  not  so  much  in  danger  of  counterfeiting  as  they 
are  of  putting  on  little  minute  false  appearances. 
Men  are  not  so  much  in  danger  of  committing 
burglary  as  they  are  of  committing  the  myriad 
infinitesimal  injustices  with  which  life  is  filled.  Any 
particular  act,  to  be  sure,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
which  of  itself  is  simply  as  a  particle  of  dust,  is  not 
so  culpable  as  a  great  sin  ;  but  what  is  the  effect  on 
the  constitution  of  a  series  of  these  offences  that  are 
so  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  ?  It  is  these 
little  sins,  continued  and  multiplied,  that  by  friction 
take  off  the  enamel  of  a  man's  conscience.  It  is 
these  numberless)  petty  wrongs  that  men  do  not 
fear,  persisted  in,  that  are  the  most  damaging.  I 
should  dread  the  incursion  into  my  garden,  in  the 
night  time,  of  rooting  swine,  or  trampling  ox,  or 
browsing  iiuflfalo  ;  but,  after  all,  aphides  are  worse 
than  these  big  brutes.  I  could  kill  any  one,  or  half 
a  dozen,  or  a  score  of  them,  if  they  came  in  such 
limited  numbers ;  but  when  they  swarm  by  the 
billion  I  cannot  kill  one  in  ten  thousand  of  them — 
and  what  can  I  do  ?  Myriads  of  these  insignificant 
little  insects  will  eat  faster  than  I  can  work,  and  they 
are  the  pest  and  danger  of  the  garden,  as  often  my 
poor  asters  and  roses  testify.  There  is  many  and 
many  a  flower  that  I  would  work  hard  to  save,  but 
the  fecundity  of  insect  life  will  ouite  match  and 
overmatch  any  man's  industry,  y^eakness  mulii- 
plied  is  stronger  than  strength. 

Now,  that  which  does  the  mischief  is  these 
aphides,  these  myriad  infinitesimal  worms,  these 
pestiferous  little  siiis,  every  one  of  which  is  called 
wkiiit  and  is  a  mere  nothing,  a  small  point — a  mote, 
a  speck  of  dusL  Why,  many  a  caravan  has  been 
overtaken,  smothered,  and  destroyed  by  clouds  of 
dust,  the  separate  particles  of  which  were  so  minute 
as  to  be  almost  invisible. 

Many  men  are  afraid  that  they  will  be  left  to 
fome  great  sin — and  they  ought  to  fear  that ;  but 
they  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  that  which  is  a 
great  deal  more  likely  to  bring  them  to  condemna- 
tion— the  series  of  petty  violations  of  conscience, 
and  truth|  and  duty,  with  which  human  experience 
b  fiUed.  --Betckir. 

(4523.)  Men,  in  their  property,  are  afraid  of 
conflagrations  and  lightning  strokes;  but  if  they 
were  building  a  wharf  in  Panama,  a  million  madre- 
pores, so  small  that  only  the  microscope  could  de- 
tect them,  would  begin  to  bore  the  piles  down  under 
the  water.  There  would  be  neither  noise  nor  foam ; 
but  in  a  little  while,  if  a  child  did  but  touch  the 
post,  over  it  would  OblII  as  ii'  a  saw  had  cut  it 
through. 

Now,  men  think,  with  regard  to  their  conduct, 
that,  if  they  were  to  lift  themselves  up  gigantically 
and  commit  some  crashing  sin,  ihey  should  never 
be  able  to  hold  up  their  heads;  but  they  will 
harbour  in  their  souls  little  sins,  which  are  piercing 
md  eating  them  away  to  inevitable  ruin. 

— Beecher. 

(4524.)  There  axe  sins  which,  like  asps,  always 
carry  Uieir  sting  with  them.     The    instant   one 


meddles  with  them,  he  b  ttmck  by  the  poisoned 
dart.  Such  iina  are  generally  rare  and  admitted  to 
be  vexy  wrong.  But  there  are  others  thai  are  br 
more  dangerous.  Men  in  tropical  climates  may  be 
very  much  afraid  of  tigers ;  but  there  are  multitudes 
of  minute  insects  flying  in  the  woods  whose  bite  b 
death.    Shall  they  be  less  afraid  of  these  ? 

Great  crimes  ruin  comparatively  few.  It  b  the 
little  meannesses,  selfishnesses,  and  impurities,  that 
do  the  work  of  death  on  most  men ;  and  these 
things  march  not  to  the  sound  of  fife  or  drum. 
They  steal  with  muffled  txcad^  as  the  foe  steals  on 
the  sleeping  sentineL  ^^Beecher. 

(4525*)  The  worst  sin  b  not  some  outbursf  of 
gross  transgression,  forming  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  tenor  of  a  life,  bad  and  dismal  as  sudi  a 
sin  is  ;  but  the  worst  and  most  fatal  are  the  small 
continuouA  vices  which  root  underground  and  honey- 
comb the  soul.  Many  a  man  who  thinks  himself  a 
Christian  is  in  more  danger  from  the  daily  commb<- 
sion,  for  example,  of  small  pieces  of  sharp  practice 
in  hb  business,  than  ever  was  David  at  his  worst. 
White  ants  pick  a  carcase  dean  sooner  than  a  lion 
wiU.  — il/ar/0/iMk 

,    4.  Deafenqr. 

(4526.)  Let  no  man  think  lightly  of  evil,  sayinff 
in  hii  heart,  "It  will  not  come  near  unto  me." 
Even  by  the  falling  of  water-drops  a  water-pot  is 
filled  ;  and  the  fool  becomes  lull  of  evil,  even  if  he 
gathers  it  little  by  little.  ^Buddha. 

(4527.)  You  have  escaped  the  formidable  rocks  } 
beware  lest  you  are  wrecked  on  the  sands. 

— Gregory  Nanannen, 

(4528.)  As  a  man  may  die  as  well  by  a  fly  choking 
him  as  by  a  lion  devouring  him  ;  or  as  a  ship  may 
be  sunk  as  well  by  too  much  weight  of  mustard- 
seed  as  of  great  stones  and  lumps  of  lead  :  so, 
likewise,  little  sins  will  sink,  a  man  to  hell  as  soon 
as  great  sins.  — Cawdray,  1609. 

(4529.)  A  little  rope  suffices  to  hang  a  great 
thief:  a  little  dioss  abases  much  gold;  a  little 
poison  infects  much  wholesome  liquor;  a  little 
heresy  corrupts  much  sound  doctrine  ;  a  little  fly  is 
enough  to  spoil  all  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment ; 
so  the  smallest  sin,  the  least  peccadillo,  without 
God*s  mercy,  b  suMdent  to  damn  our  souls  to  all 
eternity.  — Philip  Bosquierus. 

(453a)  The  least  tin  b  damnable.  The  smallest 
bit  oi  sin  b  a  murdering  morsel.  "  Cursed  be  he 
that  confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  thb  law  to  do 
them."  To  eat  a  little  leaven  seems  a  small  thing, 
yet  it  b  a  cutting  off  from  Israel  (Exod.  xii.  19). 
Gathering  a  few  sticks  on  a  Sabbath,  looking  into 
the  ark,  nay,  touching  the  ark,  are  all  punished  with 
death.  It  b  ol^ervable  how  God  urgeth  the  com- 
mand to  abstain  from  blood,  which  seems  a  small 
matter,  with  thb  argument,  as  they  desire  God  to 
do  any  good  for  them  or  theirs  (Deut.  xii.  23-25)  and 
upon  pain  of  death.  Friend,  a  little  thing,  a  prick 
of  a  thorn  festering,  the  kernel  of  a  raisin,  a  small 
bone  in  thy  throat,  may  deprive  thee  of  thy  natural 
lite  ;  and  these  little  sins,  as  thou  callest  them,  may 
hinder  thee  of  eternal  life.  A  small  leak  in  a  ship 
unstopped  may  sink  it.  A  drachm  of  poison  difiiiseth 
itself  to  all  parts,  till  it  seize  and  strangle  the  vital 
spirits.     A  penknife  will  stab  moruUy,  and  kiU  a 
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muk  M  rarely  as  a  tword.  A  pUtol  will  kill  m  dead 
at  a  cannon.  Cssar  was  slain,  ag  some  report,  with 
Midktns.  There  are  other  diseases  mortal  beside 
the  plague.  Some  have  been  eaten  up  by  bears 
and  lions,  others  bv  mice  and  lice.  It  is  spiiitual 
murder  to  stifle  and  suppress  the  conceptions  of  the 
Spirit  in  thy  soul,  as  well  as  to  do  open  despite  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  — Hwinnock,  1673. 

(453 '•)  Little  sins  unrepented  of  will  damn  thee 
as  well  as  greater.  Not  only  great  rivers  fall  into 
the  sea,  but  little  brooks;  not  only  greater  sins 
carry  men  to  hell,  but  lesser;  therefore  do  not  think 
pardon  easy  because  sin  is  smalL 

— IVatsm,  1696.  . 

(4532.)  If  yon  have  do  great  transgressions  in 
your  life,  don't  be  too  sure  you  are  safe.  The  flakes 
of  snow  drop  on  the  Alps  one  by  one,  so  light  there 
is  no  weight  to  them  as  they  touch  your  flnger; 
they  come  on,  till  after  awhile  the  traveller's  foot 
strikes  the  slide,  and  down  comes  the  avalanche. 
So  the  sins  of  youth  keep  pncking  up  till  thev  become 
a  mountain  of  sin,  and  after  awhile  start  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Lord  Almighty.  ^  lalmage, 

flL  LeadtohaiL 

(4533*)  There  aie  two  ways  of  coming  down  from 
the  top  of  a  church-steeple  :  one  is  to  jump  down, 
and  the  other  is  to  come  down  by  the  steps ;  but 
both  will  lead  vou  to  the  bottom.  So  also  there 
are  two  ways  of  going  to  hell :  one  is  to  walk  into 
it  with  your  eves  open — few  people  do  that— the 
other  is  to  go  oown  oy  the  steps  of  little  sins. 

X    CUSTOM  IH  SINHING. 

1.  Inereasliigly  ttrengtliaiui  all  iliiftal  balilts 
and  dlapoBltlons. 

(4534* )  As  mariners  setting  sail  first  lose  sight  of 
the  shore,  then  of  the  houses,  then  of  the  steeples, 
and  then  of  mountains  and  land  ;  and  as  those  that 
dire  waylaid  by  a  consumption  first  lose  vi<;our,  then 
stomach,  and  then  colour :  thus  it  is  that  sin  hath 
its  woful  gradations.  None  declines  to  the  worst 
at  first  Lust,  having  conceived,  brings  forth  sin, 
and  so  proceeds  to  finishing — as  thus :  sin  hath  its 
conception,  that  is  delight ;  and  its  formation,  that 
b  design  ;  and  its  birth,  that  is  the  acting  ;  and 
custom  Is  the  education  of  the  brat ;  then  follows 
a  reprobate  sense,  and  the  next  step  b  hell  to  ail 
eternity.  ^^ptnur^  1658. 

(4535.)  Every  commission  of  sin  introduces  into 
the  soul  a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  and  an 
aptness  to  continue  in  that  sin.  It  b  a  known 
maxim  that  it  b  much  more  difficult  to  throw  out 
than  to  let  in.  Every  degree  of  entrance  is  a 
degree  of  possession.  Sin  taken  into  the  soul  b 
like  a  liquor  poured  into  a  vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as 
it  fills,  it  also  seasons.  The  touch  and  tincture  go 
together.  So  that,  although  the  body  of  the  liquor 
should  be  poured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that 
tang  behind  it,  which  makes  the  vessel  fitter  for 
that  than  £or  any  other.  In  like  manner,  every  act 
of  sin  stranj^ely  transforms  and  works  over  the  soul 
to  its  own  likeness.  Sin  in  this  being  to  the  soul 
like  fire  to  combustible  matter ;  it  assimilates  before 
it  destroys  it  -Souths  1633-1716. 

(453^<)  Every  conunistion  of  sin  imprir^s  upon 
the  soul  further  disposition  and  proneness  to  sin ; 


as  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  degi  es  of  heat  avt 
more  easily  introduc^  than  the  first  Every  one  b 
both  a  preparative  and  a  step  to  the  I'lext  Drink- 
ing both  quenches  the  present  thirst,  nnd  provokes 
it  for  the  luture.  When  the  soul  b  beaten  from  its 
first  station,  and  the  mounds  and  outworks  of  virtue 
are  once  broken  down,  it  becomes  quite  another 
thing  from  what  it  was  before.  In  one  single  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  when  the  act  b  over,  yet  the 
relish  remains,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  first  b 
an  easy  allurement  to  the  second.  One  visit  i» 
enough  to  begin  an  acquaintance,  and  thb  point  b 
gainra  by  it,  that  when  the  visitant  comes  again,  he 
u  no  more  a  stranger.  — Soutk^  1633-17 16, 

(4537.)  When  a  sui  b  let  in  as  a  supplbnt.  It 
remams  in  as  a  tyrant  The  Arabs  It^ve  a  fable  of 
a  miller  who  one  day  was  startled  by  i  camel's  nose 
thrust  in  the  window  of  the  room  where  he  was 
sleeping.  "  It  is  very  cold  outside,"  said  the  camel, 
**  I  only  want  to  get  my  no^e  in."  The  nose  waa 
let  in,  then  the  neck,  and  finally  the  whole  body. 
Presently  the  miller  began  to  be  extremely  'incon* 
venienced  at  the  ungainly  companion  he  had 
obtained  in  a  rocim  certainly  not  big  enough  for 
both.  *'  If  you  are  inconvenienced  you  may  leave," 
said  the  camel;  "as  for  myself,  I  shall  stay  wtiere 
I  am."  There  are  many  such  cameb  knocking  at 
the  human  heart.  Tsdce,  for  instance,  compliance 
with  a  single  worldly  custom — dancing.  First,  the 
custom  creeps  humbly  to  the  door  of  the  heart,  and 
says,  "  Let  me  in ;  what  am  I  but  putting  one 
foot  before  another  ?  certainly  ivn  do  not  object  to 
music,  and  /  would  not  for  the  world  have  a  full 
band."  So  in  comes  the  nose  of  the  camel,  and  it 
b  not  long  before  the  entire  body  follows.  The 
Christian  then  finds  his  heart  occupied  in  full  figure 
by  the  very  vice  which  a  little  while  before  peeped 
in  so  meekly.  "Ueing  up,"  it  says  to  him,  *'all 
night  at  a  ball,  with  the  eyes  dazzled  by  lights,  and 
the  ears  stunned  with  a  full  band,  interferes,  you 
say,  with  your  private  devotions.  So  it  does.  But 
your  private  devotions  will  have  to  go,  for  I  will 
not"  — Episco^  Hecorder. 

X  Sean  the  oonaoleiiet. 

(4538.)  The  deceptions  of  sin  tend  to  harden  the 
mind,  bv  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly  influ* 
encing  it  till  it  becomes  quite  accustomed  to  sin. 
The  force  of  habit  b  astonbhine.  Surgeons  and 
m^ical  men,  who  are  naturally  humane  and 
tender,  by  being  accustomed  to  dissections,  wounds^ 
and  amputation,  necessarily  lose  in  a  great  measure 
the  sensibility  of  their  minds  to  these  things.  Oa 
the  same  principle,  soldiers  after  engaging  in  two 
or  three  battles,  witness  those  things  with  little 
emotion.  And  so  if  you  vield  to  the  imposing 
insinuations  of  sin,  and  give  way  by  a  little  and 
little,  again  and  again,  you  will  be  so  accustomed 
to  them,  that  the  dieat  will  seem  to  you  a  reality ; 
all  that  sin  says  you  will  believe  to  be  true ;  and 
by  and  b^  you  will  indulge  freely,  and  without 
remorse,  m  that  at  which  you  once  felt  shcicked; 
and  thus  going  on,  you  will  become  more  and  more 
hardened  till  you  are  beguiled  into  the  oommissioa 
of  sin,  of  which,  if  it  were  proposed  to  you  now, 
you  would  exclaim,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  thb  thing  ?  "  -^Salter. 

S.  Banden  nun  ImaniiUIe  to  niTliig  tnflnenoea 

(4539*)  When  men  have  long  taken  a  custom  ol 

sinning,  they  grow  hardened  and  senseless  as  the 
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bighway  doth  by  being  often  trod  upon,  or  as  a 
labourer's  hand  grows  hard  by  constant  labour. 
And  so  sin  becometh  familiar  to  them,  and  th^ 
become  "  past  feeling,*'  and  are  "giren  up  to  worK 
uncleanness  with  grMdiness." 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4540.)  The  chief  danger  of  the  poison  called 
nighishade  is  its  tendency  to  deprive  the  stomach 
of  sensibility,  and  so  to  render  the  most  powerful 
antidotes  of  no  avail  Exactly  like  this  is  the 
effect  of  long-continued  evil  habits.  Those  who 
are  governed  by  them  lose  all  moral  sensibility. 
Nothine  will  work  upon  them.  They  are  "^t 
feeling.  ^  Seeing,  they  fee  and  do  not  perceive, 
and  hearing,  ihey  hear  and  do  not  understand. 
The  conscience  becomes  as  it  were  "  seared  with 
a  hot  iron."  In  that  state,  applications  which 
before  would  have  made  it  start  and  tremble,  fail 
to  move  it.  •—A'.  A*  Biriram, 

XL   PRESUMPTUOUS  SlirS. 

1.  DMtnqr  aaanxmnoeL 

(4541.)  O  take  heed  of  deliberate  rim !  like  a 
■tone  thrown  into  a  clear  stream,  they  will  so  royle 
thy  soul,  and  muddy  it,  that  thou,  who  even  now 
couldst  see  thy  interest  in  the  promise,  wilt  be  at 
a  loss,  and  not  know  what  to  think  of  thyself« 
They  are  like  a  fire  on  the  top  of  the  house,  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  to  quench  it.  But  if  thou  hast 
been  so  unhappy,  as  to  fall  into  such  a  slough,  take 
heed  of  lying  m  it  by  impenitency  ;  the  sheep  may 
fall  into  a  ditch,  but  it  is  the  swine  that  wallows  in 
it,  and  therefore,  how  hard  wilt  thou  find  it  (thinkst 
thou)  to  act  thy  faith  on  the  promise,  when  thou 
art  by  thy  filthy  garments,  and  besmeared  counte- 
nance, so  unlike  one  of  God's  holy  ones?  It  is 
dangerous  to  drink  poison,  but  far  more,  to  let  it 
lie  in  the  body  long.  Thou  canst  not  act  thy  faith 
(though  a  believer)  on  the  promise,  so  as  to  apply 
the  pardon  it  presents  to  Uiy  soul,  till  thou  hast 
icnewed  thy  repentance. 

-^Gurttali^  1617-1679. 

S.  DMtroir  the  monl  M11S6. 

(4542. )  As  sins  of  presumption  are  more  diflScnltly 
cureo,  so  they  waste  the  conscience  infinitely  more 
than  any  other  sins.  As  really  as  blows  and  wounds 
and  bruises  weaken  the  body,  and  by  degrees  dis- 
pose it  to  its  final  dissolution,  so  certainly  do  some 
•ins  shake  and  batter,  and  tear  down  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  souL  Guilt  upon  the  conscience,  like 
rust  upon  iron,  both  defiles  and  consumes  it,  by 
degrees  gnawing  and  creeping  into  it,  as  that  does, 
till  at  length  it  has  eaten  out  the  very  substance  of 
the  metal.  The  inward  as  well  as  the  outward  man 
has  his  proper  health,  strength,  and  soundness 
naturally  belonging  to  him  ;  and,  in  proportion,  has 
also  his  diseases  and  distempers,  arising  from  an 
irregular  course  of  living.  And  every  act  of  pre- 
•umpiion  is  to  him  as  a  spiritual  debauch  or  surfeit, 
things  that  bring  a  present  disorder,  and  entail  a 
future  decay  upon  nature. 

David  was  a  soffident  ezampte  of  this. 

—Sautk,  1653-17161 

IL  Tend  to  InorwaA. 

(4543*)  l^i*  Ic^d  of  tin  b  marvellonsly  apt  to 
grow  and  prevail  jpon  him  'that  gives  way  to  it. 
'*  Keep,"  says  David,  "  Thv  servant  from  presnmp- 
tnoof  fins,  lest  they  get  the  dominion  over  me." 


Every  presumption  is  properly  an  encroachmenti 
and  all  encroachment  carries  in  it  still  a  farther  and 
a  farther  invasion  upon  the  persons  encroached 
upon.  It  enters  into  the  soul  as  a  gangrene  does 
into  the  body,  which  spreads  as  well  as  infects,  and, 
with  a  running  progress,  carries  a  venom  and  a 
contagion  over  all  the  members.  Presumption 
never  stops  in  its  first  attempt.  If  Ctesar  comes 
once  to  pass  Rubicon,  he  will  be  sure  to  march 
farther  on,  even  till  he  enters  the  veiv  bowels  of 
Rome,  and  break  open  the  capitol  itself.  He  that 
wades  so  far  as  to  wet  and  foul  himself,  cares  not 
how  much  he  trashes  farther. 

When  the  tenderness  of  the  soul  is  lost,  and  its 
first  awe  of  God  and  religion  broke  by  a  bold  sin, 
it  grows  venturous,  and  ready  to  throw  itself  upon 
all  sorts  of  outrages  and  enormities.  It  does  not 
demur  and  tremble  as  it  used  to  do,  when  anything 
gross  and  foul  was  proposed  to  it ;  but  it  closes 
with  it  readily,  and  steps  undauntedly  into  that 
stream  that  is  like  to  carry  away  and  swallow  it  up 
for  ever. 

This  growing,  encroaching  mischief  perhaps  first 
fastens  but  upon  the  thoughts,  and  they  take  the 
liberty  to  settle  upon  some  unlawful  base  thing,  like 
flies  upon  a  carcase  ;  from  these  it  advances  a  step 
farther,  and  seizes  the  desires,  which  presently  are 
carried  out  with  a  restless  eagerness  after  the  same 
vile  object :  and  these  at  length  meet  with  some 
friendly  opportunity,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
break  forth  into  actual  commission ;  which  actual 
commission  grows  from  one  into  many,  and  comes 
to  be  frequent  and  repeated,  till  it  settles  into  a 
custom  and  fixes  itself  immovably  and  lor  ever  In  a 
man's  behaviour. 

This  is  the  nature  and  quality  of  presumption ; 
much  like  what  our  Saviour  says  of  the  mustard 
seed,  which  at  first  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but 
being  grown  up  is  greater  than  all  Jierbs,  so  that 
the  biids  of  the  air  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it  In 
like  manner  presumption  first  shows  itself  in  a 
thought,  the  least  of  all  sins  for  the  matter  of  it ; 
but  from  thence  shooting  up  into  a  custom  and  a 
habitual  practice,  it  erows  mighty  and  wide,  opens 
its  arms,  and  spreads  out  its  branches  for  every 
unclean  bird,  eveiy  sinful  action  and  abomination, 
to  come  and  lodge  and  rest  upon. 

No  man  can  assign  the  limits,  the  fte  plus  ultra^ 
of  presumption,  where  it  will  stay,  and  with  what 
pitch  of  villainy  it  will  be  contented  ;  it  is  as  unruly 
as  power,  as  boundless  as  rebellion  ;  and  therefore, 
he  that  would  preserve  his  oonsdenoe,  and  the  peace 
of  it  has  cause  to  keep  a  perpetual  guard  upon  his 
heart,  to  save  it  from  a  first  admission. 

^South^  163^-1716. 

4.  Omllj  provoke  Ood  to  aoiror* 

(4544.)  As  it  is  with  a  friend,  if  you  give  him  a 
blow  peradventure,  or  strike  him  by  chance,  though 
he  may  be  very  angrv  at  the  first,  ^et,  when  he 
shall  understand  that  it  was  done  against  your  will, 
he  is  soon  pacified ;  but  If  he  perceive  that  you  plot 
and  contrive  his  death,  that  makes  him  look  about 
him,  and  resolve  that  he  will  never  come  into  your 
company  any  more.  Thus  it  is  with  the  blessed 
Spint  of  God  t  when  He  sees  thee  fall  into  sin 
unadvisedly  and  inconsiderately.  He  will  not  with- 
draw from  thee  for  this ;  but  if  He  peioeive  that 
thou  dost  deliberate  and  contrive  sin,  this  highly 
provokes  Him,  if  not  for  ever,  yet  for  a  long  de- 
parture from  thee.    Hence  it  b  that  a  delibeimte 
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will  to  tin  without  (he  act,  it  more  sinful  than  the 
act  of  sin  without  a  deliberate  will ;  as  in  the  case 
of  SU  Peter,  that  man  does  worse  who  ptirposeth 
to  deny  Christ,  though  he  never  do  it,  than  St. 
Peter  who  did  actually  deny  Christ,  and  never 
intended  it  Let  every  man,  therefore,  loolc  to  his 
purposes  and  deliberations;  for  if  he  sin  deli- 
Derately  and  advisedly,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  highly 
provoked,  and  he  is  upon  the  very  next  step  lo  the 
sin  of  those  against  wliom  the  prophet  prays, 
*^L$rd^biH^minifui  to  those  tMatstnmalicwmhi* 

-^pemor^  1658. 


I.  ObQ  ftnr  imf omA  rtpwilaaot. 

(4545 )  Let  no  man  think  presumptuous  fins 
will  be  removed  with  mean  and  ordinary  humilia- 
tions ;  the  remedy  must  be  proportioned,  both  for 
strength  and  quantity,  ingredients  and  dose,  to  the 
quality  and  malignity  of  the  distemper,  or  it  will 
never  do  the  cure.  As  stains  of  a  deep  dye  will 
not  come  out  of  the  cloth  with  such  ordinary  wash- 
ings as  will  fetch  out  lighter  spots,  so  to  cleanse  the 
heart  defiled  with  these  deeper  pollutions,  these 
.crims<in  and  scarlet  sins,  and  to  restore  it  pure 
white  as  snow  or  wool,  a  more  solemn  and  lasting 
course  is  requisite  than  for  lesser  transgressions. 
It  will  ask  more  sighs,  more  tears,  more  indignation, 
more  reven<;e ;  a  stronger  infusion  of  all  those  sove- 
reign ingredients  presented  by  St  Paul  (2  Cor.  vii.), 
before  there  can  be  a  comfortable  hope  that  it  is 
pardoned.  'I'he  will  of  man  is  a  sour  and  stubborn 
piece  of  clay,  that  will  not  frame  to  any  serviceable 
use  without  much  working.  A  soft  and  tender 
heart  indeed  is  soon  rent  in  pieces,  like  a  silken 
garment  if  it  do  but  catch  upon  any  liitle  nail ;  but 
a  heart  hardened  with  a  lone  custom  of  sinning, 
especially  if  it  be  with  one  01  these  presumptuous 
sins,  is  like  the  knotty  root  end  of  an  old  oak  that 
has  lain  long  a-drying  in  the  sun.  It  must  be  a 
hard  wedge  that  will  enter,  and  it  must  be  handled 
with  some  skill  too  to  make  it  do  that ;  and  when 
the  wedge  is  entered,  it  will  endure  many  a  hard 
knock  before  it  will  yield  to  the  cleaver,  and  fall 
in  sunder.  And  indeed  it  is  a  blessed  thing,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  a  gracious  evidence  of  God's 
unspeakable  mercy  to  those  that  have  wilfully 
suffered  such  an  unclean  spirit  to  enter  in  and  to 
take  possession  of  iheir  souls,  if  they  shall  ever  be 
enabled  to  out  htm  again,  though  with  never  so 
much  fasting  and  prayer. 

^Sandentn^  1587-1662. 

XII.  SSCRBT  siirs. 

(4546.)  Take  heed  of  secret  sins.  They  mil  un- 
do thee  if  loved  and  maintained :  one  moth  may 
spoil  the  garment ;  one  leak  drown  the  ship ;  a 
penknife  stab  and  kill  a  man  as  well  as  a  sword ; 
so  one  sin  may  damn  the  soul ;  nay,  there  is  more 
danger  of  a  secret  sin  causing  the  miscarrying  of  the 
foiilthan  open  profaneness,  because  not  so  obvious 
to  the  reproofs  of  the  world ;  therefore  take  heed 
that  secret  simiiogs  eat  not  out  good  beginnings. 

^Burroughs,  1599-1^6. 

U547.)  Go  down  Into  your  hearts  and  take  the 
keys  of  them  and  ransack  your  private  cupboards, 
and  nairowly  observe  what  junkets  your  souls  have 
hitherto  lived  upon,  and  gone  behind  the  door  and 
there  secretly  and  stoutly  made  a  meal  of  them. 
Ai  dogs  have  bones  th^  hide  and  iecretly  steal 


forth  to  gnaw  upon,  so  men  have  sins  they  hid* 
under  their  tongues  as  tweet  bits. 

— Goodmin^  1600-1679^ 

(4548.)  I  have  heard  that  a  shepherd  once  stood 
and  watched  an  eagle  soar  out  from  a  cHflf.  Tht 
bird  flew  far  up  into  the  air,  and  presently  became 
unsteady  and  reeled  in  Its  flight  Then  one  wing 
dropped  and  the  other ;  presently,  with  accelerated 
speed,  the  poor  bird  fell  rapidly  to  the  ground.  Hie 
snepherd  was  curious  to  know  the  secret  of  its  fait 
He  went  and  picked  it  up.  He  saw  that  where  the 
eagle  lighted  last  on  a  clifi',  a  little  serpent  had 
listened  itself  upon  him ;  and  as  the  serpent  gnawed 
in  farther  and  farther,  the  eagle  in  its  agony  reeled 
in  the  air.  When  the  serpent  touched  the  heart  the 
eagle  fell.  Have  you  never  seen  a  man  or  woman 
in  the  church,  in  society,  rising  and  rising;  the 
man  becoming  more  and  more  influential,  strong 
apparently,  widely  known,  asserting  power  far  and 
near  ;  but  by  and  by,  growing  unsteady,  uncertain, 
reeling,  as  it  were,  in  uncertainty,  inconsistency, 
and  at  last  fall  to  the  earth,  and  lay  there  in  hope- 
less disgrace,  a  spectacle  for  angels  to  weep  over, 
and  scoffers  and  devils  to  jeer  at  ?  You  do  not 
know  the  secret  of  the  fall.  But  the  omniscient  eye 
of  God  saw  it.  That  neglect  of  praver,  that  secret 
dishonesty  in  business,  that  stealthy  connivance 
with  the  intoxicating  cup,  that  licentiousness  and 
profligacy  unseen  of  men,  that  secret  tampering 
with  unbelief  and  error,  was  the  serpent  at  the 
heart  that  brought  the  eagle  down.        — CuyUr, 

(4549*)  I  once  heard  of  two  men  who,  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  set  out  in  the  night  to  cross  a  frith 
in  an  open  boat  They  rowed,  and  rowed,  and 
rowed,  till  the  gray  light  of  dawn  l)egan  to  open 
upon  them,  when  to  their  astonishment  they  found 
thai  they  had  not  moved  a  yard.  Would  you  know 
the  reason  ?  In  the  stupidity  of  their  intemperance 
they  had  neglected  to  lift  the  anchor  before  they 
bej^an !  Now,  so  it  is  with  many,  and  their 
endeavours  after  the  Christian  life.  They  hear 
ministers  gladly,  and  the  more  earnest  the  sermon 
is,  they  are  the  more  delighted  ;  they  converse  with 
Christians  about  their  souls,  and  are  oouHidered  to 
be  in  a  hopeful  state,  but,  somehow,  they  never 
move  out  of  their  position.  Why  ?  Because,  deep 
down  their  hearts  are  anchored  to  some  hidden 
thing,  and  they  did  not  lift  the  anchor  when  they 
began.  There  is  a  righteousness  of  their  own, 
which  thev  will  not  part  with  even  for  the  spotless 
robe  which  Jesus  would  bestow  upon  them.  There 
is  a  sum  of  money,  of  which  they  do  not  choose  that 
Christ  should  have  the  dispo>aL  There  is  a  secret 
chamber  in  their  souls,  of  which  they  are  detei  mined 
that  Christ  shall  not  have  the  key.  There  is  a 
darling  lust  which  they  are  resolved  yet  to  gratify, 
and  so  they  still  hang  back  and  are  only  almost 
persuaded  after  alL  —  ^  A/.  Toy  tor, 

Xin.   BESSTTING  SINS. 

(4550.)  Every  evil  man  has  lusts  of  hb  owii, 
which  he  is  as  resolute  to  maintain  as  a  father  to 
keep  his  ovm  children.  It  is  easy  for  men  to 
dislike  lusts  not  their  own,  to  condemn  another 
man's  sins ;  but  our  own  lusts  are  dear  unto  us. 

Many  bein^  reproved,  answer,  Alas  1  you  must 
bear  with  me  in  ihis,*  it  is  my  fault ;  as  if  every  man 
were  allowed  hu  own  hmu  There  is  a  private 
Sodom  within  us ;  we  are  loth  to  part  with  that 
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Men  sfty  of  their  sins  as  Jacob  said  of  his  sons, 
"Go,  all  but  Benjamin.*'  Other  vices  we  will  not 
so  much  stick  for,  but,  **  Oh,  that  Ishmael  might 
live  1 "  There  is  still  some  worm  in  the  root  of  the 
tree  that  will  spoil  the  fruit  We  extenuate  it  *.  is 
it  not  a  Uttle  one?  But  a  little  hair  in  the  pen 
makes  a  ^reat  blot  in  the  paper. 

^-^ Adams,  1654. 

(4551.)  We  have  every  one  of  us  besetting  sins. 
I  use  the  plural,  for  they  are  sometimes,  alas !  not 
one,  but  many ;  sins,  that  is,  which  more  easily  g;et 
idvantage  over  us  than  others,  to  which  we  have  a 
mournful  proclivity,  an  especial  predisposition  ;  it 
may  be  through  natural  temperament,  it  may  be 
through  faults  in  our  education,  it  may  be  through 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  it  may 
be  through  having  given  way  to  them  in  times  past, 
and  thus  broken  down  on  their  side  more  than  on 
any  other  the  moral  defences  of  our  soul ;  the  soul 
in  this  resembling  paper,  which,  where  it  has  been 
blotted  once,  however  careful  the  erasure  of  the 
blot  may  have  been,  there  more  easily  blots  and 
runs  anew  than  elsewhere.  It  is,  then,  a  point  of 
obvious  prudence  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the 
city  of  the  soul  there,  where  they  are  felt  and  known 
to  be  weakest — where  that  is,  every  one  who  has 
kept  any  close  record  of  the  sad  secrets  of  his  own 
spiritual  life,  will  in  his  own  case  abundantly  know 
— to  watch  and  pray  against  ail  sin,  but,  al)Ove  all, 
with  especial  emphasis  and  earnestness,  against  the 
■in  which  most  easily  besets  us,  ^^Trtnth, 

XIV.   ORIGINAL  S/y. 

1.  Ii  an  Indlapntatde  foel^ 

(4552.)  Original  or  birth  sin  is  not  merely  a  doc- 
trine in  religion,  it  is  a  fact  in  man's  world  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  whether  religious  or  not.  Let  a  man 
be  providing  for  an  unborn  child ;  in  case  of  distri- 
bution of  worldly  property,  he  will  take  care  to 
bind  him  by  conditions  and  covenants  which  shall 
guard  againsi  his  fraudulently  helping  himself  to 
that  which  he  is  to  hold  for  or  to  apportion  to 
another.  He  never  saw  that  child;  he  does  not 
know  but  that  diild  may  be  the  most  pure  and  per- 
fect of  men  ;  but  he  knows  it  will  not  be  safe  to  put 
temptation  in  his  way,  because  he  knows  he  will  be 
bom  in  sin,  and  liable  to  sin,  and  sure  to  commit 
gin.  -^Alford,  1810-1871. 

(4553.)  As  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  man 
to  believe,  when  the  dice  are  thrown  sixes  succes- 
sively a  thousand  times,  that  the  dice  are  not  loaded  ; 
so  is  it  a  thousand  times  more  impossible  to  believe, 
when  every  human  being  cf  all  nations  and  genera- 
tions, without  a  single  exception,  begins  10  sin  the 
instant  he  enters  moral  agency,  that  his  will  is  not 
bia.N8ed  by  a  previous  effectual  tendency  in  his  nature 
to  sin.  — hedge. 

%  IM  Implied  la  tlie  mlMton  and  <^^^<"g  of 
Oluirt. 

(4554-)  Many  inquirers  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
themselves  innately  bad,  simply  because  they  have 
been  told  that  such  a  belief  is  rec^uired  of  them.  No 
man  taufht  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  commonly 
•o  called,  so  impresisively  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet 
He  never  mentioned  it  His  whole  scheme  was 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  men  were  wrong. 
Every  call  to  a  new  pomt,  every  frown  upon  sin, 


every  encouragement  of  well-doin^,  meant  that 
society  needed  regeneration.  Men  may  come  upon 
the  doctrine  of  original  depravity  in  one  of  two 
different  ways  ;  for  example,  they  may  come  upon 
it  as  a  dogma  in  theol(^.  The  first  thing  that 
some  theologians  do  is  to  abuse  human  nature,  to 
describe  it  as  being  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises 
and  putrefying  sores,  and  as  deserving  nothing  but 
eternal  buniing.  Human  nature  resists  this  as  a 
slander :  it  says,  "  No ;  I  have  good  impulses, 
upward  desires,  generous  emotions  towards  my 
fellow-creatures ;  I  resent  your  theological  calum- 
nies.**  So  much  for  the  first  method  of  approaching 
the  doctrine.  The  second  is  totally  unlike  it  A 
man,  for  example,  heartily  accepts  Jesus  Christ, 
studies  Him  with  most  passionate  devotion,  and 
grows  daily  more  like  Him  in  all  purity,  gentleness, 
and  self-oblivion.  From  this  attitude  he  looks 
back  upon  his  former  self ;  he  compares  the  human 
nature  with  which  he  started  with  the  human  nature 
he  has  attained,  and  involuntarily,  by  the  sheer 
necessity  of  the  contrast,  he  says,  *'  I  was  bom  in 
sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity.'*  This  conclusion  he 
comes  to^  not  by  dogmatic  teaching,  but  by  dog- 
matic experience  ;  what  he  never  could  have  under* 
stood  as  an  opinion  he  realises  as  a  facL 

Suppose  a  tree  to  be  conscious,  and  let  it  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  growing  into  a  right  under* 
standing  of  this  hard  doctrine.  Tell  the  tree  in 
April  that  it  is  bare  and  ungainly  in  appearance ; 
very  barren  and  naked  altogether.  The  tree  says, 
'*  Nay  ;  I  am  rooted  in  the  earth  ;  my  branches  are 
strong ;  I  live  in  the  light ;  I  drink  the  dew ;  and 
I  am  beautiful ;  the  winds  rock  me,  and  many  a 
bird  twitters  on  my  boughs."  This  is  its  April 
creed.  Go  to  the  same  tree  after  it  has  had  a 
summer's  experience :  it  has  felt  the  quickening 
penetration  of  the  solar  fire,  quenched  its  thirst  in 
summer  showers,  felt  the  sap  circulating  through  its 
veins ;  the  leaves  have  come  out  on  branch  and 
twig,  the  blossoms  have  blushed  and  bloomed 
through  long  days  of  light ;  fmit  has  been  formed, 
and  mellowed  into  maturity.  Now  hear  the  tree  I 
'  I  am  not  what  I  was  in  April ;  my  very  identity 
seems  to  be  changed  ;  when  men  called  me  bare 
and  rugged  I  did  not  believe  them  a  few  months 
ago ;  now  I  see  what  they  meant — their  verdict 
was  sound  :  I  thought  the  April  light  very  beautiful, 
but  it  is  nothing  to  the  blazing  splendour  of  the 
later  months ;  I  liked  the  twitter  of  the  spring 
birds,  but  it  is  poor  compared  with  the  song  of  those 
that  came  in  June.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  Men  bom 
again.**  The  parable  is  broad  enough  to  cover  this 
bewildering,  and  at  times  horrifying,  doctrine  of 
hereditary  depravity.  Men  cannot  be  in  April  what 
they  will  be  in  September.  Each  year  says  to 
growing  hearts,  "  I  have  many  things  to  sav  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  In  old  age 
men  may  accept  the  rejected  doctrines  of  their 
youth.  Experience  brings  us  round  many  a  rugged 
hill,  and  gives  us  better  views  of  condemned, 
because  misunderstood,  opinions.  ^^Farker. 

S.  OleaTM  to  na  till  daatb. 

(4555.)  There  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  oomipt 
nature  of  man  until  death  prostrates  it  in  the  dust. 
It  is  like  the  Jewish  leprosy  in  the  walls  of  the 
tainted  house,  which  could  never  be  eradicated  until 
the  whole  building  was  taken  down.  But  its  nature 
undergoes  a  material  change  through  the  operation 
of  grace  upon  it    Just  aa  the  virulent  profcrties  of 
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%xi  add  are  neutralised  by  the  mixture  of  allcali,  the 
■ttbstance  u  not  destroyed^  or  removed,  but  the 
character  is  changed— -so  the  whole  leaven  of  cor- 
ruption, when  acted  on  by  grace,  it  altered  in  its 
pernicious  effects,  and  assumes  a  new  character, 
although  it  is  not  talcen  away. 

«  VeoMiatatM  ooatlniial  watdhfUiMH. 

\4556.)  Let  original  sin  make  us  walk  with  con- 
tinuiil  jealousy  and  watchfulness  over  our  hearts. 
The  sin  of  our  nature  is  like  a  sleeping  lioq,  the 
least  thing  that  awakens  it  makes  it  rage.  The  sin 
of  our  nature,  though  it  seems  quiet,  and  lies  as 
fire  hid  under  the  embers,  yet  if  it  be  a  little  stirred 
and  blown  up  by  a  temptation,  how  quickly  may  it 
flame  forth  into  scandalous  evils  ?  therefore  we  had 
need  always  to  walk  watchfully.  "I  say  to  you 
all,  watch  ^'  (Mark  xiii.  37).  A  wandering  heart 
needs  a  watdJul  eye.  —  IVaisM,  1696. 

0.  ndtMr7«tliOod*iwiatli  and  dtmnAUon. 

["Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk),  but  it  is 
the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man, 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of 
Adam ;  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  10  the 
spirit ;  and  therefore  in  every  person  born  into  this 
world  it  diserveth  GoiVt  wrath  and  damnation,** — 
Artida  of  Church  t/En^land^  No,  «r.] 

(4557-)  As  we  do  not  cease  to  hate  a  young  wolf 
although  that  he  bath  not  yet  worried  any  sheep, 
or  a  young  serpent,  notwithstanding  that  it  hath 
not  yet  cast  forth  its  venom,  but  do  judge  them 
worthy  of  death  because  of  the  perverse  nature  that 
is  in  them  :  so  ought  we  to  esteem  that  God  hath 
no  less  occasion  to  condemn  us,  even  from  our 
mother's  womb,  because  of  our  perversiiy  and 
natural  malice  engendered  within  us.  And  though 
the  Loid  should  damn  us  eternally.  He  should  do 
us  no  wrong,  but  only  that  which  our  nature 
deserveth ;  for  although  the  young  infant  hath  not 
yet  done  any  work  which  we  may  judge  to  be  evil, 
since  he  hath  not  yet  the  understanding  or  the 
power  to  do  it,  yet  it  foUoweth  not  therefore  but 
that  the  perversity  which  is  natural  in  man  hath 
already  its  root  in  him  as  one  part  of  his  paternal 
inheritance,  the  which  cannot  please  God;  for 
although  i^  bringeth  not  forth  its  fruits,  yet  they  do 
remain  still  there,  as  in  their  root,  which  will  bring 
them  forth  in  its  time — as  the  venom  is  already  in 
a  serpent,  although  he  bite  not,  amd  the  nature  of  a 
wolf  in  a  young  wolf»  how  harmless  soever  he 
scemeth  to  be.  ^Cawdray,  1609. 

«.  Tet  It  does  not  eaifliid0alil]dn&  from  MTanant 
mercies. 

(455S.)  "But  how  can  God  be  the  God  of  our 
children,  when  they  are  bom  in  corruption,  children 
of  wrath  ?  Can  they  be  the  children  of  wraih  and 
the  children  of  God  both  at  one  time  ?" 

I  answer.  Yes  :  both  at  one  time.  For  even  as 
in  civU  matters,  in  our  dtv  here,  a  man  may  be  a 
freeman  of  the  city  and  yet  be  bom  lame  or  leprous, 
or  with  some  contagious  disease — this  hinders  not 
his  freedom — so  the  children  of  a  l>elieving  father 
and  mother  may  be  freemen  of  the  city  of  God,  and 


in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  3ret  be  tainted  with 
original  sin,  that  overspreads  the  powers  of  the 
S01U  notwithstanding.  — Sibbes,  1577-1^3^ 

XV.  SlifS  OF  OMiSSlOir. 

(4559.)  Suppose  sins  of  omission  were  little^  yet 
it  is  folly  and  madness  upon  this  to  allow  of  thenu 
A  mote  in  the  eye  is  a  little  thing,  it  hindereth  our 
sight  of  the  sun,  and  is  big  enough  to  put  us  to 
great  pain,  and  to  disturb  our  whole  body.  The 
Hies  and  lice  of  Egypt  were  little  creatures,  but 
great  plagues.  The  sting  of  a  bee  is  a  little  thing, 
but  it  puis  us  to  grievous  torment.  He  who  refused 
to  give  a  few  crumbs,  was  denied  one  drop  (lluke 
xvi.  21).  A  fly  spoils  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment ; 
a  little  poison  spoils  much  wholesome  liquor. 

If  they  were  little,  yet  they  are  sins,  and  that 
enough  to  set  a  good  man  against  them.  It  is  as 
much  treason  to  coin  a  penny,  as  a  twenty  shillings 
piece;  because  the  royal  authority  is  as  much 
violated  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  There  is  the 
same  rotundity  in  a  little  ball  or  ballet,  as  in  a 
great  one.  The  authority  of  God  b  as  truly 
despised  in  the  breach  of  the  least  command- 
menis^  as  some  are  called,  as  in  the  breach  of  the 
greatest,  as  others  are  called  (Matt.  xxii.  36-38).  A 
sprig  of  wormwood  hath  the  same  bitterness  with 
the  plant.  A  drop  of  sea- water  hath  the  same 
saltness  with  the  ocean,  llie  smallest  sin  is  a 
breach  of  the  royal  law  as  well  as  the  greatest 
(I  John  ill.  4).  lliough  the  object  may  be  differ- 
ent, yei  the  command  is  still  the  same ;  and  the 
wise  man  tells  us  that  the  law  must  be  kept  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye,  which  is  offended  by  the  smalleiit 
dust  (Prov.  vii.  2).  ~-&wi»mock^  1673. 

(4560.)  All  ominions  of  dutr  will  more  and 
more  unfit  the  soul  for  duty.  A  key  thrown  by, 
gathers  rust ;  a  pump  not  used  will  be  hardly  got 
to  go  $  and  armour  not  used  will  be  hardiy  made 
bright,  &C.  Look,  a3  sinful  commissions  will  stnb 
the  soul ;  so  sinful  omissions  will  starve  the  souL 

^Brooks^  160S-1680. 

(4561.)  Few  of  onr  errors,  national  or  individual, 
come  from  -the  design  to  be  unjust — ^most  of  them 
from  sloth,  or  incapacitv  to  grapple  with  the  diffi* 
culties  of  being  just.  Sins  of  commission  may  not, 
perhaps,  shock  the  retrospect  of  conscience.  Large 
and  obtrasive  to  view,  we  have  confessed,  mourned, 
repented,  possibly  atoned  them.  Sins  of  omission, 
so  veiled  amidst  our  hourly  emotions^-bleni,  con- 
fused, unseen,  in  the  conventional  routine  of  exist- 
ence— Alas  1  could  these  suddenly  emerge  from 
their  shadow,  group  together  in  serried  mass  and 
accusing  order — alas,  alas  t  would  not  the  best  of 
us  then  start  in  di»may,  and  would  not  the  proudest 
humble  himself  at  the  throne  of  mercy  1 

^•Lard  Lytttm. 

XVI.  SENS  OF  THE  PAST. 

(4562.)  I  must  confess  I  am  shocked  with  tomt 
people  whom  I  know,  who  glibly  rehearse  their 
past  lives  up  to  the  time  of  their  supposed  convei^ 
sion,  and  talk  of  their  sins,  which  they  hope  have 
been  forgiven  them,  with  a  sort  of  smack  of  the 
lips,  as  if  there  was  something  fine  in  having  been 
so  atrocious  an  offender.  I  hate  to  hear  a  man 
speak  of  his  experience  in  sin  as  a  Greenwich 
pensioner  n.ight  talk  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  our  past  sin.  If  it  be 
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indeed  forgiven,  is  to  buxy  it ;  yes,  and  let  us  bury 
it  as  they  used  to  bury  suicides,  let  us  drive  a  stake 
through  it,  in  horror  and  contempt,  and  never  set 
np  a  monument  to  its  memory.  If  you  ever  do  tell 
anybody  about  your  youthful  wrongdoing,  let  it  be 
with  blushes  and  tears,  with  shame  and  confusion 
of  face ;  and  always  speak  of  it  to  the  honour  of  the 
infinite  mercy  which  forgave  you.  Never  let  the 
devil  stand  behind  you  and  pat  you  on  the  back  and 
say,  '*  You  did  me  a  good  turn  in  those  days."  Oh, 
it  is  a  shameful  thing  to  have  sinned,  a  degrading 
thing  to  have  lived  in  sin,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wrapped  up  into  a  telling  story  and  told  out  as  an 
exploit  as  some  do.  "The  old  man  is  crucified 
with  him,"  who  boasts  of  being  related  to  the 
crucified  felon.  If  any  membef  0?  your  family  had 
been  hanged,  yon  would  tremble  to  hear  any  one 
mention  the  gallows  ;  you  would  not  run  about  cry- 
ing, *'  Do  you  know  a  brot^ier  of  mine  was  hanged 
at  Newgate  ?  "  Your  old  man  of  sin  is  hanged,  do 
not  talk  about  him,  but  thank  God  it  is  so  ;  and  as 
He  blots  out  the  remembrance  of  it,  do  you  the 
same,  except  so  £u  as  it  may  make  yon  humble  and 
grateful.  ^^pttrgton^ 

XVII.   SIH  m  BELISVERS. 

1.  b  MpedaUy  oonflpioaom. 

(4563.)  If  the  sun  be  eclipsed  one  da^,  it  attracts 
more  attention  than  by  iti  clear  ihining  a  whole 
year.  ---Sicker. 

%,  b  «zoeedlnff  tixifill. 

(4564.)  A  sin  acted  in  the  temple  was  greater 
*han  if  the  same  had  been  by  a  Jew  committed  in 
nis  private  dwelling,  because  the  temple  w  as  a  con- 
secrated place.  1  he  saint  is  a  consecrated  person, 
and  by  acts  of  unrighteousness  he  profanes  God's 
temple  ;  the  sin  of  another  is  theft,  because  he  rotis 
Ood  of  the  glory  due  to  Him ;  but  the  sin  of  a 
saint  is  sacrilege,  because  he  robs  God  of  that 
which  is  devoted  to  Him  in  an  especial  manner. 

'^Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

a.  Ift  tpedally  tiOnrlau  to  otbon. 

(4565.)  If  a  man  could  be  wicked  and  a  villain 
to  himself  alone,  the  mischief  would  be  so  much 
the  more  tolerable.  But  the  case  is  much  other- 
wise. The  plague  flies  abroad,  and  attacks  the 
innocent  neighbourhood. 

The  guilt  of  the  crime  lights  upon  one,  but  the 
example  of  it  sways  a  multitude ;  especially  if  the 
criminal  be  of  any  note^  or  eminence  in  the  world. 
For  the  fall  of  such  an  one  by  any  temptation  (be 
it  never  so  plausible)  is  like  that  of  a  principal  stone, 
or  stately  pillar,  tumbling  torn  a  lotty  edifice  into 
the  deep  mire  of  the  street :  it  does  not  only  plunge 
and  sink  into  the  black  dirt  itself,  but  also  dashes 
and  bespatters  all  that  are  about  or  near  it  when  it 
fiUls. 

Was  it  not  thus  with  Samson?  who,  of  a  judge 
of  Israel,  and  a  terror  to  his  enemies,  a  man  all 
made  up  of  miracle,  rendered  himself  both  the 
i^ame  of  the  former  and  the  contempt  of  the 
latter ;  a  scoff  and  a  byword  to  all  the  nations 
round  about  him  (as  every  vicious  and  voluptuous 
prince  must  needs  be) ;  and  all  this  by  surrendering 
up  his  strength,  his  reason,  and  his  royal  trust  to 
the  charms  of  a  brutbh  temptation,  which  quickly 
transformed  and   made   him  a  more  stupendous 


miracle  of  folly  and  weakness  than  ever  he  had 
been  of  strength ;  and  a  greater  disgrace  to  his 
country  than  ever  he  had  l^n  a  defence ;  or  in  a 
word,  from  a  judge  of  Israel,  a  woful  judgment 
upon  it 

And  was  it  not  thus  also  with  David  ?  This  wm 
the  worst  and  most  killing  consequence  of  the  temp- 
tation which  he  fell  by  (2  Sam.  xii.  14),  that  he  had, 
by  that  enormous  act,  "given  the  enemies  of  God," 
as  the  prophet  told  him,  "  great  occasion  to  blas- 
pheme." And  no  doubt  the  religion  he  professed, 
as  well  as  the  sin  he  had  committed,  was  thereupon 
made  "  the  song  of  the  drunkards ;  **  and  many  a. 
biting  jeer  was  obliquely  cast  at  one,  as  well  as 
directly  levelled  at  the  other.  For  to  be  vicious 
in  the  sight  of  a  man's  enemies,  and  those  not  more 
the  enemies  of  himself  than  of  his  religion,  what  a. 
bitter  aggravation  is  it  on  his  guilt,  and  what  an 
indelible  reproach  to  his  person  1 

SmUk^  1633-17161. 

4.  BrlBfirs  dlahononr  on  the  Qospol. 

(4566.)  The  sins  of  the  godly  are  worse  than 
others,  because  they  bring  a  greater  reproach  upon 
religion.  For  the  wicked  to  sin,  there  is  no  other 
expected  from  them ;  swine  will  wallow  in  the 
mire ;  but  when  sheep  do  so^  when  the  godly  sin, 
that  redounds  to  the  dishonour  of  the  gospel :  "  By 
this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme."  A  stain  in 
scarlet,  every  one's  eye  is  upon  it :  for  the  godly 
to  sin,  it  is  like  a  spot  in  scarlet,  it  is  more  taken 
notice  of,  and  it  reflects  a  greater  dishonour  upon 
the  ways  of  God.  When  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  every 
one  stands  and  looks  upon  it ;  so,  when  a  child  oC 
light  is  eclipsed  by  scandalous  sin,  all  stand  and 
gaze  at  this  eclipse.  — fVaispn,  1696. 

(4567*)  An  eminent  professor  is  the  concern  of  a 
whole  profession  :  as  to  nonplus  an  Aristotle  would 
look,  not  only  like  a  slur  to  a  particular  philosopher, 
but  like  a  bafHe  to  philosophy  itselC 

The  devil  will  let  a  man  build  and  practise  high, 
that  he  may  at  length  fetch  him  down  with  the- 
greater  shame,  and  so  make  even  a  Christian  an 
argument  against  Christianity* 

'  The  subduing  of  any  soul  is  a  conquest,  but  of 
such  an  one  a  Uiumph.  A  signal  professor  cannot 
perish  without  a  train,  and  in  his  very  destruction 
his  example  is  authentic       — SouiJk,  1633-17  i6w 

A.  DiBhonoura  Ood, 

(456S.)  God  is  worthy  of  honour:  "Blessed  be 
Thy  glorious  name,  which  is  exalted  above  all 
blessings  and  praise."  He  is  above  all  the  acclama- 
tions and  triumphs  of  the  archangels.  Oh  then,  let 
every  true  child  of  God  honour  his  Heavenly 
Father!  Though  the  wicked  dishonour  Him  by 
their  flagitious  lives,  yet  let  not  His  own  children 
dishonour  Him.  Sins  in  you  are  worse  than  in 
others ;  a  fault  in  a  stranger  is  not  so  much  taken 
notice  of  as  a  fault  in  a  child  :  a  spot  in  black 
cloih  is  not  so  much  observed ;  but  a  spot  in 
scarlet,  every  one's  eye  is  upon  it;  a  sin  m  the 
wicked  is  not  so  much  wondered  at,  it  is  a  spot  in 
black ;  but  a  sin  in  a  child  of  God,  here  is  a  spot  in 
scarlet ;  this  is  more  visible,  and  brings  an  odium 
and  dishonour  upon  the  gospeL  The  sins  of  God*s 
own  children  eo  nearer  to  His  heart :  **  When  the 
Lord  saw  it  He  abhorred  them,  because  of  the 
provoking  of  His  sons  and  daughters."    On  forbf^ 
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unrthlng  that  may  reflect  dishonour  upon 
God.  will  you  diigraoe  your  Heavenly  Father? 
Let  not  God  complain  of  the  provocations  of  His 
tons  and  daughters ;  let  Hira  not  cry  out,  "  I  have 
biought  up  cEildren,  and  they  have  rebelled  against 
Me.^  -^iVaUon,  1696. 

•*  IMilioiioQn  Ohxlsl. 

(4569.)  It  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
that  a  soldier  was  reported  to  htm  as  having  be- 
trayed great  cowardice  on  a  particular  occasion,  on 
which  Alexander  called  him  to  him  and  asked  his 
name.  On  hearing  that  his  nanse  was  Alexander, 
he  upbraided  him  with  the  dishonour  that  he 
brought  on  such  a  name,  and  entreated  him  either 
to  change  his  manners  or  to  change  his  name, 
asking  him  how  he  could  dare,  while  known  as 
Alexander,  to  act  unworthily  ?  And  shall  not  the 
Christian  remember  the  high  and  holy  name  by 
which  he  is  called,  and  dread  ^noonntering  the 
guilt  and  meanness  of  dishonouring  his  Head, 
who  was  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinners."  That  name^  in  its  very  signi6cation,  tells 
him  that  he  is  related  to  the  tmoinUd  One^  and  that 
(as  the  name  implies)  all  his  members,  in  their 
measure  And  degree,  are  anointed  ones.  How 
^lall  they  who  take  this  sacred  unction  upon  them, 
iare  to  dJihononr  this  name,  and  $9  sin  against 
ChrisU  ^SalUr. 

T.  UapMlanrbafttMllBtlkeilglitofaod. 

(4570.)  God  never  hates  sin  so  much  as  when 
He  sees  it  in  His  people.  Let  those  who  have 
made  some  advance  in  the  divine  life  especially 
Qote  this,  for  it  is  in  gardens  that  weeds  are  odious ; 
we  do  not  blame  them  when  we  find  them  in  fields 
«nd  ditches ;  and  the  better  kept  is  the  garden,  the 
more  unsightly  are  any  weeds  tnat  are  left  there. 

— ^.  A,  Birtram, 

IL  AnuuimajaliiaiidTetbeatfbUdofaod. 

(457I-)  A  traveller,  in  his  journejr,  thinks  oi 
nothing  so  much  as  his  journey's  end :  if  he  stumble 
by  the  way,  that  is  against  his  will,  and  more  than 
he  intended  ;  and  if  he  chance  to  get  a  fall,  or  to 
^  out  of  his  way,  he  rests  not  till  he  be  up,  and 
m  it  again.  So  look  but  upon  a  hunter,  he  has  no 
design  to  follow  hit  way  at  all,  whether,  in  the  way 
or  out  of  the  way,  his  mind  is  upon  the  game ;  an 
archer  bends  his  bow,  delivers  his  arrow,  and 
though  it  fall  short  or  over,  on  one  side  or  other, 
his  aim  was  at  the  marlc  Thus  it  is  with  the 
children  of  God,  their  aim  is  at  heaven,  their 
thoughts  upon  Zion,  their  looks  towards  Jerusalem, 
and  their  faces  thitherward ;  and  if  there  be  any 
aberrations  or  turning  aside,  it  is  no  more  they,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  them.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
ungodly,  they  have  no  such  design  for  God's  glory, 
the  desire  of  their  hearts  is  the  satisfaction  of  their 
lusts  and  sinful  pleasures,  they  aim  at  nothing  else 
but  sin,  and  so  in  the  end  reap  the  wretched  fruit 
of  their  own  wicked  ways.        "^Wtsifield^  1628. 

(4572.)  A  good  man  is  not  infallible  ;  a  good  man 
may  err,  may  fall ;  but  there  is  life  in  that  mait,  ihere 
is  a  principle  in  that  man ;  fainting  is  not  dying. 
The  Dough  may  be  borne  down  by  the  violence  of 
the  flood,  but  when  the  pressure  has  rolled  off,  it 
will  r^ain  its  erectneiS|  auod  point  towards  heaven. 


(4573*)   A  man  rescued  from  drowning,  under 
suspended  animation,  presents  no  appearance  but 
that  of  a  dead  man,  but  the  spark  of  life  is  not 
extinct,  and  with  proper  remedies  he  will  be  restored, 
and  perform  the  of&cea  of  life.     So  a  strong  man, 
overcome  by  a  violent  distemper,  has  his  strenj^h 
prostrated  to  the  ground,  and  is  as  weak  as  a  little 
child.     But  the  principle  of  manhood  is  still  within 
him,  and  once  restored  he  will  again  put  forth  the 
mightiness  of  his  strength.    In  like  manner  a  believer 
is  sometimes  beat  down  to  the  ground  with  the  force 
of  some  mighty  sin.     His  conscience,  meanwhile,  is 
like  that  of  a  man  in  a  swoon ;  like  David,  who, 
after  the  matter  of  Uriah,  lived  on  for  a  time  with 
a  stupid  conscience.     But,  as  in  the  royal  offender, 
there  is  a  principle  of  recovery  in  him.    He  needs 
the  arrow  of  conviction,  *'  thou  art  the  man,"  to 
pierce  his  soul,  and  be  shall  straightway  be  healed. 

SaU4r. 

•.  Ift  Imt  momaiitMnr. 

(4574.)  A  truly  gracious  man,  like  a  thorough 
good  waich,  may  deviate  and  point  wrong  for  a 
season,  but,  like  the  machine  just  mentioned,  will, 
after  a  short  time,  with  a  single  touch,  come  rounds 
and  point  right  as  before. 

10.  Afterwards  makea  thani  more  watdifUL 

(4575*)  1*he  remembrance  of  those  sorrows  and 
fears,  the  anxieties  and  indignation  against  himself 
that  sin  caused  in  a  true  penitent,  will  make  him 
jealous  for  the  future  of  his  heart,  and  circumsi>eot 
against  all  temptations  that  may  betray  him  (2  Cor. 
vii.  11).  As  one  that  has  narrowly  escaped  consum- 
ing by  fire,  retains  the  idea  of  his  danger  so  deeply 
impressed  on  his  mind  that  upon  anv  new  occasion 
his  ancient  fears  revive  and  make  him  very  watch* 
fuL  — Baies^  1 625-1699. 

11.  The  ftust  tliAt  Qod  overmlei  the  ilns  of  Hia 
people  for  good  ahonld  aot  render  va  leaa  w&tnhfU 
against  am. 

(457^0  Whether  true  evangelical  humility,  and 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
triumphing  over  all  obstaples,  be  ordinarily  attain* 
able  without  an  experience  of  declensions,  back- 
slid ing!^  and  repeated  forgiveness,  is  the  last 
question  I  shall  consider.  I  dare  say  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  run  into  sin  in  order  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  heart.  David  broke  hia  bones  thereby ; 
he  obtained  an  affecting  proof  of  bis  inability  of 
standing  in  his  own  strength,  and  of  the  skill  and 
goodness  of  his  Physician  who  healed  him  ;  yet  no 
man  in  his  wits  would  break  his  bones  for  the  sake 
of  making  experiments,  if  he  were  ever  so  sure  they 
would  be  well  set  again.    — Ntwton^  1725-1807. 

\X  Blioiild  Inaplie  tlia  imgodly  with  apprehen* 
lion. 

(4577-)  Is  it  not  evident  that  other  men's  sins 
should  move  vou  to  be  the  more  religious  and  care- 
ful of  yourselves,  and  not  the  less?  If  you  see 
them  stumble,  you  should  look  the  better  to  your 
feet,  and  not  cast  yourselves  headlong  from  the 
rock  that  you  should  be  built  upon.  You  should 
think  with  yourselves,  if  such  men  are  so  faulty  for 
all  the  pains  they  take,  how  much  more  pains  must 
I  take  to  escape  such  faults?  If  they  that  run  so 
hard  shall  many  of  them  miss  of  the  prise  by  coming 
short,  it  is  a  mad  conceit  of  you  to  think  to  win  il 
by  sitting  atill,  or  doing  less  than  they  that  lost  it 

-^Baxter  i6i5-i69i« 
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XVIII.  SHOULD  BE  INSTANTLY  AND 
UTTERLY  FORSAKEN, 

.1.  BaeftHMiliiliiallttifbniiilstlMnilBofth* 
■ooL 

(457^)  As  there  to  bitterness  in  every  sprig  of 
wormwood,  and  saltness  in  eveir  drop  of  sea-water, 
so  there  to  death  and  hell,  and  wrath  and  damna- 
tion, in  every  sin*  — Swinnock^  1675. 

(4579.)  Use  sfai  as  It  will  use  yon ;  spare  it  not, 
for  it  will  not  spare  yon  :  it  to  your  murderer,  and 
the  murderer  of  the  world :  use  it,  therefore,  as  a 
murderer  should  be  used.  Kill  it  before  it  Icilto 
you  ;  and  though  it  kill  your  bodies,  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  kill  your  souls ;  and  though  it  bring  yon  to 
the  grave,  as  it  did  your  Head,  it  shall  not  be  able 
to  keep  you  there.  —Baxttr^  1615-1691. 

(458a)  Oar  Lord  prononnoed  the  children  of 
this  world  '*  wise  in  their  generation ; "  and  who 
can  doubt  that  thousands  who  are  lost  would,  with 
God*s  blessing,  be  saved,  did  they  bring  the  same 
prudence,  and  diligence,  and  energy  to  their  eternal, 
as  they  do  to  their  temporal  interests  ?  But  in  how 
many  people  to  consummate  wisdom  joined  to  the 
greatest  folly  ?  lliey  are  wise  enough  to  gain  the 
world,  and  fools  enough  to  lose  their  souls. 

Convince  a  man  tmit  the  only  way  to  save  hto 
life  is  to  part  with  hto  limb,  and  he  does  not  hcsi« 
tate  an  instant  between  living  with  one  limb  and 
being  buried  with  two.  Borne  into  the  operating 
theatre,  pale,  yet  resolute,  he  bares  the  diseased 
member  to  the  knife.  And  how  well  does  that 
bleeding,  fainting,  groaning  suflferer  teach  us  to 
part  with  our  sins  rather  than  with  our.  Saviour. 
If  life  to  better  than  a  limb,  how  much  better  to 
heaven  than  a  sin  ? 

Two  years  ago  a  man  was  called  to  decide  be- 
tween preserving  hto  life^  and  parting  with  the  gains 
of  hto  lifetime.  A  gold-digger,  he  stood  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship  that,  coming  from  Australian  shores, 
had — as  some  all  but  reach  heaven— all  but  reached 
her  harbour  in  safety.  *  The  exiles  had  been  coast- 
ing along  their  native  shores:  and  to-morrow, 
husbands  would  embrace  their  wives,  children  their 
parents,  and  not  a  few  realise  the  bright  dream  of 
returning  to  pass  the  evening  of  their  days  in  happi- 
ness amid  the  loved  scenes  of  their  youth.  But  as 
the  proverb  runs,  there  is  much  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  Night  came  lowering  down  t  and  witn 
the  night  a  storm  that  wrecked  ship,  and  hopes, 
and  fortunes,  all  together.  'J  he  dawning  light  but 
revealed  a  scene  of  horror— <leath  staring  them  in 
the  face.  The  sea,  lashed  into  fuiy,  ran  mountains 
high ;  no  boat  could  live  in  her.  One  chance  still 
remained.  Pale  women,  weeping  chiklren,  feeble 
and  timid  men  must  die ;  but  a  stout,  brave  swim- 
mer, with  trufft  in  God,  and  disencumbered  of  all 
impediments,  might  reach  the  Shore,  where  hundreds 
stood  ready  to  dash  mto  the  boiling  surf,  and,  seiz- 
ing, save  him.  One  man  was  observed  to  go 
below.  He  bound  around  his  waist  a  heavy  belt, 
filled  with  gold,  the  hard  gains  of  his  life;  and 
returned  to  the  deck.  One  after  another,  he  saw 
his  fellow-passengery  leap  overboard.  After  a  brief 
bat  terrible  struggle,  head  after  head  went  down — 
sank  by  the  gold  they  had  fought  hard  to  gain,  and 
were  loth  to  lose,  blowly  he  was  seen  to  unbuckle 
hto  belt  His  hopes  had  been  bound  up  in  it.  It 
WM  to  bay  him  land,  and  ease^  and  respect— the 


reward  of  long  years  of  hard  and  weary  exile, 
What  hardships  he  had  endured  for  it !  The  sweat 
of  his  brow,  the  hopes  of  day  and  the  dreams  of 
night,  were  there.  If  he  parts  with  it,  he  to  a 
b^gar ;  but  then  if  he  keeps  it,  he  dies.  He 
poiMd  it  in  his  hand ;  balanced  it  for  a  while ;  took 
a  long,  sad  look  at  it :  and  then  with  one  stronf^, 
desperate  effort,  flung  it  far  out  into  the  roaring 
sea.  Wise  man  I  It  sinks  with  a  sullen  plunge  ; 
and  now  he  follows  it — not  to  sink,  but,  disen- 
cumbered of  its  weight,  to  swim ;  to  beat  the 
billows  manfullv;  and,  riding  on  the  foaming 
surge,  to  reach  the  shore.  Well  done,  brave  gold- 
digger  I  Ay,  well  done,  and  well  chosen ;  but  if 
**a  man,**  as  the  devil  said,  who  for  once  spoke 
God's  truth,  "  will  give  all  that  he  hath  for  his  life,** 
how  much  more  should  he  give  all  he  hath  for  his 
soul  ?  Better  to  part  with  gold  than  with  God  ;  to 
bear  the  heaviest  croa  than  miss  a  heavenly  crown  I 

^Guthrie. 

(4581.)  A  great  warrior  was  once  persuaded  by 
hto  enemies  to  put  on  a  beautiful  robe,  which  they 
presented  him.  Not  suspecting  their  design,  he 
wrapped  himself  tightly  in  it,  but  in  a  few  moments 
found  that  it  was  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  deadlv 
poison.  It  stock  to  his  flesh  as  if  it  had  been  glued. 
The  poison  entered  into  hto  fledi,  so  that,  in  trying 
to  throw  off  the  cloak,  he  was  left  torn  and  ))leed« 
ing.  But  did  he  for  that  reason  hesitate  about 
taking  it  off?  Did  he  stop  to  think  whether  it  was 
painful  or  not?  Did  he  say,  "Let  me  wait  and 
think  about  it  awhile'*?  No,  he  had  more  sense* 
than  that.  He  tore  it  off  at  once,  and  threw  it  from 
him,  and  hastened  away  from  it  to  the  physician. 
Sinner,  this  to  the  way  you  must  treat  your  sins  if 
you  would  be  saved.  They  have  gone  into  your 
soul.  If  you  lei  them  alone  you  perish.  You  must 
not  fear  the  pain  of  repentance.  You  should  cast 
them  from  you  as  poison,  and  hasten  away  by  faiih 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Physician  who  can  cur^ 
you,  by  Hto  own  blood  applied  to  your  hearts.  Do 
this,  or  yoar  sins  will  consume  you  like  fire. 

— Meadi. 

2.  Tinnanaa  m&a  »<n  laada  to  a&otliar. 

(4582.)  Sins  are  like  circles  formed  in  the  water 
when  a  stone  to  thrown  into  it ;  one  produces 
another.  When  anger  was  in  Cain*s  breast,  murder 
was  not  fiir  off.  — A/tsa  CooK 

S.  Beoansa  erefi  OM  ■!&  ti  «iiOQgh  to  ensla?* 
■ad  destroy  tlM  mraL 

(4583.)  If  seven  thieves  shall  enter  a  man*s  house, 
and,  six  of  them  being  overcome,  the  seventh  lie 
lurking  in  some  secret  comer,  the  master  of  that 
house  cannot  but  sleep  in  danger ;  and  a  bird 
falling  into  a  snare,  or  a  mouse  being  taken  in  a 
trap,  if  the  one  be  but  held  bv  the  claw,  or  the 
other  by  the  end  of  the  tail,  they  are  both  in  as 
much  danger  as  if  their  whole  bodies  were  sur* 
prised.  Thus  it  to  that  all  sin,  and  the  least  sin, 
must  be  repented  of.  Pharaoh,  being  smitten  with 
many  plagues,  is  willing  at  last  to  let  the  people  go^ 
so  as  they  would  leave  their  sheep  and  their  cattle 
behind  them.  "  No,"  says  Moses,  "  that  cannot 
be ;  all  the  flocks  and  herds  shUl  go  along  with  us, 
not  a  hoof  shall  be  left."  And  Satan,  like  Pharaoh, 
would  keep  something  of  sin  in  us,  which  may  be 
as  a  pledge  of  our  returning  to  him  again  ;  though 
sin  be  taken  away,  yet  he  would  have  the  occasions 
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of  ibi  to  remtin.  **  Leave  gaming,"  tsys  he,  "  but 
let  Dot  the  cards  and  dice  be  burnt ;  thou  mayest 
cease  to  be  a  fomicatoTy  but  do  not  pull  out  thy 
wanton  eye ;  thou  must  not  hate  thine  enemy,  yet 
what  necessity  is  there  that  thou  shouldest  love 
him?"  This  U  the  voice  of  Satan.  But  God 
bespeaks  the  sinner  after  another  manner :  He 
will  have  all  sin  to  be  repented  of;  not  so  much 
as  the  occasion  of  sin  shall  remain ;  which,  if  it  do^ 
Satan  will  make  a  re-entry,  and  then  the  end  shall 
be  worse  than  the  beginning.  '^Stapletem, 

(4584.)  As  an  eagle,  though  she  enjoy  her  wings 
and  boJc,  is  wholly  prisoner  if  she  be  held  but  by 
one  talon ;  so  are  we,  though  we  could  be  delivered 
of  all  habit  of  sin,  in  bondage  still,  if  vanity  hold  us 
but  by  a  silken  thread.        -^Datuu^  1573-1631. 

(4585.)  Observe,  before  pardon  can  be  sealed,  he 
nust  forsake  not  this  sin,  or  that,  but  the  whole  law  of 
sin.  '*  Let  the  wicked forsakt  hit  way,**  A  traveller 
may  step  from  one  path  to  another,  and  still  go  on 
the  same  way,  leave  a  dirty,  deep,  rugged  path,  for 
one  more  smooth  and  even  ;  so  many  finding  some 
gross  sins  uneasy,  and  too  toilsome  to  their  awakened 
consciences,  step  into  a  more  cleanly  path  of  civility  ; 
but  alas  1  poor  creatures,  all  they  get  is  to  go  a  little 
more  easily  and  cleanly  to  hell,  than  their  beastly 
neighbours ;  but  he  forsakes  the  way  of  sin,  that 
turns  out  of  the  whole  road  ;  in  a  word,  thou  must 
forsake  the  blindest  path  of  all  in  sin*s  way,  that 
which  lies  behind  the  hedge,  as  I  may  so  say,  in  the 
.thoughts  of  the  heart,  *^  and  the  unri^htemu  his 
thoughts ;  "  or  else  thou  knockest  in  vain  at  God's 
door  for  pardoning  mercy,  and  therefore,  poor  soul, 
forsake  4il  or  none.  This  halving  with  sin  is  ridicu- 
lous. Art  thou  afraid  of  this  sm,  and  not  of  a 
less,  which  hinders  thy  peace,  and  procures  thy 
damnation  as  sure,  only  not  with  so  much  distrac- 
tion to  thy  drowsy  conscience  at  present  ?  This  is 
as  ridiculous,  as  it  was  with  him,  who  being  to  be 
hanged,  desired  that  he  might  by  no  means  go 
through  such  a  street  to  the  gallows,  for  fear  of  the 
plague  that  was  there.  What  wilt  thou  get  poor 
sinner,  if  thou  goest  to  hell,  though  thou  goest  thither 
by  thy  ignorance,  unbelief,  spiritual  pride,  &c.,  yet 
led  about  so^  as  to  escape  the  plague  of  open  pro- 
faneness?  — GuhmU^  1617-1679. 

(4586.)  While  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  one 
bright  morning,  a  breeze  came  through  and  set  all 
the  flowers  and  leaves  a  fluttering.  Now,  that  is 
the  way  flowers  talk,  so  X  pricked  up  my  ears  and 
listened. 

Presently  an  old  elder  tree  taidy  *'  Floweiii  shake 
off  your  caterpillars  1  '* 

"  Why  ?"  said  a  doxen  all  together. 

The  elder  said.  "  If  you  den  t,  they*U  eat  you  up 
alive." 

So  the  flowers  set  themselves  a  shaking  till  the 
caterpillars  were  shaken  off*. 

In  one  of  the  middle  beds  there  was  a  beautiful 
rose,  who  shook  off  all  but  one,  and  she  said  to 
herself,  "  Oh»  that's  a  beauty  1   Til  keep  that  one." 

The  elder  overheard  her,  and  called  out,  '*  One 
caterpillar  is  enough  to  spoil  you." 

"but,"  said  the  rose,  **look  at  his  brown  and 
crimson  fur,  and  his  beautiful  black  eyes,  and  scores 
of  little  feet ;  I  want  to  keep  him  ;  surely  one  won't 
hurt  me." 

A  few  mornings  after,  I  passed  the  rose  again  ; 


there  was  not  a  whole  leaf  on  her ;  her  beauty  wai 
gone ;  she  was  all  but  killed,  and  had  only  life 
enough  to  weep  over  her  folly,  while  the  tears  siuod 
like  dew-drops  on  her  tattered  leaves.  "  Alas  1  I 
didn't  think  one  caterpillar  would  ruin  me." 

«.  Beoavaa  our  next  traasg^reulon  may  bring 
down  on  OB  the  Tenireuioe  wa  have  long  deserved. 

(45^70  ^c  commonly  say,  it  is  not  the  last 
blow  of  the  axe  that  fells  the  oak :  perhaps  the 
last  may  be  a  weaker  blow  than  any  of^  the  former, 
but  the  other  blows  made  way  for  the  felling  of  it, 
and  at  length  a  little  blow  comes  and  completes 
it.  So  our  former  sins  may  be  the  things  that 
make  way  for  our  ruin,  and  then  at  length  some 
lesser  sins  may  accomplish  it 

— Burrms^is^  1599-16461 

(4588.)  Didst  thou  know  that  God  remembeis 
the  siru  of  thy  youth,  and  thy  maturer  age,  thou 
wouldst  fear  that,  on  the  next  sin  thou  committest, 
God  might  bring  upon  thee  all  thy  previous  trans- 
gressions. As  a  man  that  has  us«i  his  body  to 
drink  poison  for  a  time  may  do  well,  but  at  last 
he  is  overcome  and  destroys  himself ;  so  the  nex 
sin  which  thou  committest,  though  it  be  less  than 
former  transgressions,  it  may  set  all  the  rest  oa 
working;  as,  suppose  there  be  many  barrels  of 
gunpowder  in  a  room,  and  a  few  grains  lie  scattered 
about,  and  a  spark  falls  into  that,  and  so  fires  all 
the  rest ;  so  thy  former  sins  are  as  the  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  the  next  sin  thou  committest,  especially 
if  a  sin  against  knowledge,  may  be  the  grains  which 
set  all  the  rest  on  work  to  pull  down  judgment 
upon  thee.  ^^Burroughs^  1 599- 1646b 

e.  Beeaua iliiirmstliAoaiiia of CbxlBt*! death. 

(4589.)  Suppose  a  man  should  come  to  a  table 
and  there  is  a  knife  laid  at  his  trencher,  and  it 
shcmld  be  told  him,  "  This  is  the  knife  that  cut  the 
throat  of  your  child,  or  your  father ; "  if  he  could 
now  use  that  knife  as  any  oth^r  'Icnife  would  not 
one  say,  "  Surely  there  was  but  little  love  either 
to  the  father  or  to  the  child  !  *  So,  when  there  is 
a  temptation  to  any  sin,  this  is  the  knife  that  cut 
the  throat  of  Christ,  that  pierced  His  sides,  that 
was  the  cause  of  Ub  sufferings,  that  made  Christ  to 
be  a  curse.  Now,  wilt  thou  not  look  on  that  as  a 
cursed  thing  that  made  Christ  to  be  a  curse  ?  Oh, 
with  what  detestation  would  a  man  or  woman  fling 
away  such  a  knife  1  and  with  the  like  detestation  it 
is  required  that  a  man  should  renounce  sin ;  for 
that,  and  thai  only,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  -^Alphomtus  ah  Avendtmo^ 

(4590.)  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  (Rom.  vi.  i) 
after  we  know  what  it  cost  Christ  to  expiate  our 
sins  ?  God  forbid  !  When  Mark  Antony  addressed 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  to  animate  them  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Csesar, .he  enlare^ed  upon  Caesar's 
character,  his  great  actions,  his  love  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  the  evidence  he  had  given  of  it  in  the 
donations  and  bequests  he  had  appointed  them  by 
his  will,  the  particulars  of  which  he  specified. 
When  he  had  thus  engaged  their  admiration  and 
gratitude,  and  they  discovered  emotions  of  regret 
and  sensibility  that  Caesar,  the  greatest  character 
in  Rome,  who  had  fought  and  triumphed  for  them, 
and  had  remembered  them  in  his  will,  should  be 
slain,  Antony  threw  aside  a  cloth,  and  showed  them 
his  dead  body  covered  with  wounds  and  blnod» 
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This  sight  rendered  it  needless  to  say  more.  The 
whole  assembly  united  as  one  man,  to  search  out, 
and  to  destroy  his  murderers.  The  application  is 
obvious. — May  our  hearts,  from  this  hour,  be  filled 
with  a  determined,  invariable  resentment  against 
sin,  the  procuring  cause  of  the  humiliatioo  and 
death  of  our  best  mend  and  benefactor. 

—NnutoH^  1725-1807. 

t.  BaoauM  Ood  liatM  jt. 

(4591.)  As  it  is  with  two  children,  the  one  for- 
bears 10  touch  a  coal,  because  it  will  black  and 
smut  his  hand ;  the  other  will  not  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  handle  it,  because  he  perceives.it  to  be 
a  fire-coal,  and  will  bum  his  fingers :  thus,  all 
ungodly  men,  they  will  not  touch  sin  because  it 
will  bum ;  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  troubled 
for  sin,  but  their  disquietness  for  sin  ariseth  more 
from  the  evil  of  punishment,  the  effect  of  sin,  than 
from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  nature  of  sin  ;  they  are 
troubled  for  sin,  but  it  is  because  sin  doth  destroy 
the  soul,  and  not  because  sin  doth  defile  the  soul ; 
because  God  pursueth  sin,  and  not  because  He 
hates  sin ;  more,  because  it  is  against  God's  jus- 
tice that  is  provoked,  than  because  it  is  against  the 
holiness  of  God  which  is  dishonoured  ;  because 
God  threatens  sin,  not  because  God  doth  forbid 
sin  ;  because  of  the  hell  for  sin,  not  because  of  the 
hell  in  sin.  But  now,  on  the  other  side,  all  good 
and  godly  men,  they  hate  and  loathe  sin,  because 
it  is  of  a  smutting  and  defiling  nature,  because  it  is 
against  the  nature  of  God,  because  God  loathes  and 
hates  it,  more  because  it  is  against  God's  command 
than  because  God  doth  punbh  it ;  not  l)ecause  of 
the  damning  power  of  sin,  but  because  of  the  defil- 
ing power  of  sin,  &c.  — Jnchinus, 

T.  Beoanaa  il]!  In  all  Ita  forma  and  degreaa  la 
hatefoL 

(4592.)  If  sin  be  evil,  and  displease  God,  and 
deserve  damnation,  he  that  most  fully  and  carefully 
avoideth  it,  is  the  honestest  and  the  wisest  man. 
You  will  not  blame  your  child  or  servant  for  being 
loath  to  offend  and  disobey  you  even  in  the  smallest 
matter.  You  like  not  him  that  offereth  you  the 
least  abuse,  so  well  as  him  that  offereth  you  none. 
You  had  rather  be  well  than  have  the  least  disease. 
You  will  not  take  a  little  poison,  nor  would  you 
feel  a  little  of  helL  Why  then  should  we  not  avoid 
the  least  sin  so  Osr  as  we  are  able  ? 

—Baxtif^  1615-1691. 

(4593*)  There  may  be  a  forsaking  of  a  particular 
iln  that  has  been  delightful  and  predominant  wiih- 
out  sincerity  towards  God,  for  another  lust  may 
have  got  possession  of  the  heart,  and  take  the 
throne.  There  is  an  alternate  succession  of  appe- 
tites in  the  corrupt  nature,  according  to  the  change 
of  men's  temper  or  interests  in  the  world.  As 
seeds  sown  in  that  order  in  a  garden,  that  Ms 
always  full  of  a  succession  of  fruits  and  herbs  in 
season ;  so  original  sin  that  is  sown  in  our  nature 
is  productive  of  diverse  lusts,  some  in  the  spring, 
others  in  the  summer  of  our  age,  some  in  the 
autumn,  others  in  the  winter.  Sensual  lusts  flourish 
in  youth,  but  when  mature  age  has  cooled  these 
desires,  worldly  lusts  succeed ;  in  old  age  there  is 
00  relish  for  sensuality,  but  covetousness  reigns 
Imperiously.  Now  he  thit  expels  one  sin  and 
entertains  another  coniinties  in  a  state  of  sin ;  'tis 
but  exchanging  one  familiar  for  another;  or^  to 


borrow  the  prophet's  expression,  *"Tis  as  ona 
should  fly  from  a  lion,  and  meet  with  a  bear  that 
willascertainly  devottr  him."  — Salter, 

(4594* )  7^°  <^o>t  not  hate  sin  if  thou  only  hatest 
some  one  sin.  All  iniquity  will  be  distasteful  in  thy 
sight  if  God  the  Holy  Spirit  has  really  made  thee 
to  loathe  iniquity.  If  I  say  to  a  person,  **  I  will 
not  receive  you  into  mv  house  when  you  come 
dressed  in  such  a  coat ;  but  if  I  open  the  door  to 
him  when  he  has  on  another  suit  which  is  more 
respectable,  it  is  evident  that  my  objection  was  not 
to  the  person,  but  to  his  clothes.  If  a  man  will  not 
cheat  when  the  transaction  is  open  to  tlie  world, 
but  will  do  so  in  a  more  secret  way,  or  in  a  kind 
of  adulteration  which  is  winked  at  in  the  trade,  the 
man  does  not  hate  cheating,  he  only  hates  that  kind 
of  it  which  is  sure  to  be  found  out  %  he  likes  the 
thing  itself  very  well.  Some  sinners,  they  say  they 
hate  sia  Not  at  all ;  sin  in  its  essence  is  pleasing 
enough ;  It  is  only  a  glaring  shape  of  it  which  they 
dislike.  ^Spur^ton. 

^4595*)  If  ^«  would  realise  the  fiill  force  of  the 
term  "hatred  of  evil,"  as  it  ought  to  exist  in  all, 
as  it  would  exist  in  a  perfectly  righteous  man,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  how  sensitive  we  are  to 
natural  evil  in  its  every  form — to  pain,  and  suffering, 
and  misfortune.  How  delicately  is  the  physical 
frame  of  man  constructed,  and  how  keenly  is  the 
slightest  derangement  in  any  part  of  it  felt  1  A 
little  mote  in  the  eye,  hardly  discernible  by  the  eye 
of  another,  the  swelling  of  a  small  gland,  the  deposit 
of  a  small  grain  of  sand,  what  agonies  may  these 
slight  causes  inflict  I  That  fine  filament  of  nerves 
of  feeling  spread  like  a  wonderful  network  of  gos- 
samer over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  how 
exauisitely  susceptible  is  it  1  A  trifling  bum,  or 
scald,  or  incision,  how  does  it  cause  the  member 
affected  to  be  drawn  back  suddenly,  and  the  patient 
to  cry  out  I  Now  there  can  be  no  questitm  that  if 
man  were  in  a  perfectly  moral  state,  moral  evil 
would  affect  his  mind  as  sensibly  and  in  as  lively  a 
manner — would,  in  short,  be  as  much  of  an  affliction 
to  him  as  pain  is  to  his  physical  frame.  He  would 
shrink  and  snatch  himself  away,  as  sin  came  near 
to  his  consciousness ;  the  first  entrance  of  it  into  his 
imagination  would  wound  and  arouse  his  moral 
sensibilities,  and  make  him  positively  unhappy. 

— Goulhtm, 

8.  Beoauae  tlie  oomaaqneiioeB  of  ibi  ara  so  f!ar 
reaohlncr. 

(4596.)  Sages  of  old  contended  that  no  sin  was 
ever  committed  whose  consequences  rested  on  the 
head  of  the  sinner  alone  ;  that  no  man  could  do  ill 
and  his  fellows  not  >uffer.  They  illustrated  it  thus: — 
"  A  vessel  sailing  from  Joppa,  carried  a  passenger, 
who,  beneath  his  berth,  cut  a  hole  through  the  ship's 
side.  When  the  men  of  the  watch  expostulated  with 
him,  "What  doest  thou,  O  miserable  man?"  the 
offender  calmly  replied,  "  What  matters  it  to  you  ? 
I'he  hole  1  have  made  lies  under  my  own  berth." 

I'his  ancient  parable  is  worthv  of  the  utmost  con- 
sideration* No  man  perishes  alone  in  his  iniquity; 
no  man  can  guess  tne  lull  consequences  of  his 
transgression.  — Spurgton, 

9.  It  mnat  be  renovnoed  In  tbe  lieaxt  aa  well  aa 
In  the  outward  Ufa. 

(4597.)  Observable  is  the  story  of  Phaltiel : 
David  had  married  Michal,  Saul  /njuriou^ly  gave 
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Ilbt  to  tnother.  When  David  came  to  the  oown 
and  was  able  to  speak  a  word  of  command,  he 
•ends  for  his  wife  Michal ;  her  husband  dares  no 
but  obey,  brings  her  on  her  journey,  and  then,  not 
without  great  reluctancy  of  spirit,  takes  his  leave 
of  her.  But  what  ?  Was  Phaliiel  weary  of  his  wife, 
that  he  now  forsakes  her?  No,  he  was  enfoxced ; 
and  though  she  were  gone,  he  cast  many  a  sad 
thought  after  her,  and  never  leaves  looking  till  he 
sees  her  as  far  as  Bahurim,  weepini;  and  bemoaning 
her  absence.  Thus,  carnal  and  unregenerate  men, 
though,  for  fear  or  some  otiier  reasons,  they  shake 
hands  with  their  sins,  yet  they  have  many  a  longing 
heart  after  them :  thqr  part,  woA  yet  they  are  loth  to 
part  asunder. 

Hence  it  is,  that  as  the  merchant  throws  away 
his  goods  in  a  storm  because  he  cannot  keep  them, 
so  they,  in  the  times  of  sickness  and  distress,  when 
the  sea  grows  high  and  the  tempest  rageth,  when 
they  begin  to  apprehend  what  death  is  and  what 
bell  is,  and  know,  unless  the  vessel  be  lighted,  they 
cannot  Iw  safe,  then  they  are  hard  at  work,  heave 
overboard  their  usury,  their  drunkenness,  their 
swearing,  and  such  like  stuff,  not  out  of  hatred  to 
them,  but  love  to  them^ielves ;  for  if  they  could  but 
continue  in  their  sins  and  be  saved  when  they  have 
done,  they  would  never  part  with  them  at  all. 

S/ileSf  1627. 

(4598*)  Clip  the  hairs  short,  yet  they  will  grow 
again,  because  the  roots  are  in  the  skull.  A  tree 
that  is  but  pruned,  shred,  topped,  or  lopped,  will 
sprout  again  :  root  it  up,  and  it  shall  grow  no  more. 
What  is  it  to  clip  the  outward  appearances,  and  to 
lop  the  superfluous  boughs  of  our  sins,  when  the 
root  is  cherished  in  the  heart?     — Adams,  1654. 

(4599* )  Men  may  forbear  sin  that  do  not  hjite  it : 
they  forl^ear  it  by  constraint,  for  fear  of  punishment, 
shame,  worldly  ends,  but  regard  it  in  their  hearis. 
The  dog  has  a  mind  to  the  pail,  but  fears  the 
cudgel.    But  God  judges  not  as  nuin  judges. 

— MantoH,  1620-1677. 

(4600.)  All  the  Israelites  departed  in  reality  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  they  did  not  depart  in 
affection ;  wherefore,  in  the  wilderness,  many  of 
them  repined  that  they  had  not  the  onions  and 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  So  there  are  penitents,  who 
in  efiect  forsake  sin,  but  not  in  affection  ;  that  is, 
they  purpose  to  sin  no  more,  but  it  is  with  a  certain 
reluctancy  of  heart  to  abstain  from  the  mischievous 
delight  of  sin.  Their  heart  renounces  sin  and 
avoids  it,  but  ceases  not  often  to  look  back  that 
way,  as  Lot's  wife  did  towards  Sodom.  They 
abstain  from  sin,  as  sick  men  do  irom  melons, 
which  they  forbear,  because  the  physician  threatens 
them  with  death  if  they  eat  them  ;  but  it  is  trouble- 
some to  them  to  refrain  ;  they  talk  of  them  and 
are  unwilline  to  believe  them  hurtful ;  they  would 
at  least  smell  them,  and  account  those  happy  who 
may  eat  ihem.  ^-Francis  de  ^iaUs, 

(4601.)  To  forsakt  sin,  is  to  leave  it  without  any 
thought  reserved  of  returning  to  it  again.  Evenr 
time  a  man  takes  a  journey  from  home  about  busi- 
ness, we  do  not  say  he  hath  forsaken  his  house, 
because  he  meant  when  he  went  out  to  come  to  it 
again.  No,  but  when  we  see  a  man  leave  his 
house,  carry  all  his  stuff  away  with  him,  lock  up  his 
doors,  and  take  up  his  alxxie  in  another,  never  to 
dwell  there  more  ;  here's  a  man  hath  indeed  forsaken 


his  house.  It  were  strange  to  find  a  drankard  m 
constant  in  the  exercise  of  that  sin,  bat  aome  timet 
you  may  find  him  sober :  and  yet  a  dnmkaid  he  iS| 
as  well  as  if  he  were  then  drunk.  Every  one  hath 
not  forsaken  his  trade  that  we  see  now  and  then  in 
their  holy-day  suit ;  then  the  man  forsakes  his  sin, 
when  he  throws  it  from  him  and  bolls  the  door 
upon  it  with  a  purpose  never  to  open  more  to  it, 
*'  Ephraim  skaii  usy,  IVhai  have  i  t0  tto  oMy  wtan 
wiik  idols  t  *'  ^GwmaU,  1617-1679^ 

(4602.)  I  once  walked  into  a  garden  with  a  kdy 
to  gather  some  flowers.  There  was  one  large  bush 
whose  branches  were  bending  under  the  weight  of 
the  most  beautiful  roses.  We  both  gazed  upon  it 
with  admiration.  There  was  one  flower  on  it  which 
seemed  to  shine  above  all  the  rest  in  beauty.  This 
lady  pressed  forward  into  the  thick  bush,  a»d 
reached  far  over  to  pluck  it.  As  she  did  this, 
a  black  snake,  which  was  hid  in  the  bush,  wrapped 
itself  round  her  arm.  She  was  alarmed  beyond  all 
description  ;  and  ran  from  the  garden,  screaming, 
and  almost  in  convulsions.  During  all  that  day 
she  suffered  very  much  with  fear  ;  her  whole  body 
trembled,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
be  quieted.  That  lady  is  still  alive.  Such  is  her 
hatred  now  of  the  whole  serpent  race,  that  she  Hss 
never  since  been  able  to  look  at  a  snake,  even 
thouj^h  it  were  dead.  No  one  could  ever  persuade 
her  to  venture  again  into  a  cluster  of  bushes  even 
to  pluck  a  beautiful  rose.  Now  this  is  the  way 
the  sinner  acts  who  truly  repents  of  his  sins.  He 
thinks  of  sin  as  the  serpent  that  once  coiled  itself 
round  him.  He  hates  it.  He  dreads  it.  14 e  flies 
from  it  He  fears  the  places  where  it  inhabits. 
He  does  not  willingly  go  into  the  haunts.  He  will 
no  more  play  with  sin  than  this  lady  would  after- 
wards have  fondled  snakes.  — Meadt» 

XIX.    ITS  PUNISHMSNT. 

1.  IsoerUln. 

(4603.)  No  closer  doth  ^ht  shadow  follow  the 
body  than  the  revenge  of  self-accusation  follows 
sin.  Walk  eastward  in  the  morning,  the  shadow 
starts  behind  thee  :  soon  after  it  is  upon  thy  left 
side ;  a:  noon  it  is  under  thy  feet ;  lie  down,  it 
coucheth  under  thee  ;  towards  even  it  leaps  betore 
thee.  Thou  canst  not  be  rid  of  it  while  thou  hast 
a  body  and  the  sun  light.  No  more  can  thy  soul 
quit  the  conscience  of  evil.  This  is  to  thee  Instead 
of  a  hell  of  fiends,  that  shall  ever  be  shaking  fire- 
brands at  thee ;  ever  torturing  thee  with  affrights  of 
more  pains  than  thy  nature  can  comprehend  :  .SrM 
cotUurbaia  conscu-niia  (Wisd.  xvii.  1 1). 

•^Hall,  1 574-1656. 

(4604.)  As  where  punishment  is  there  was  sin ; 
so  where  sin  is  there  will  be,  there  must  be,  punish- 
ment. '*  If  thou  doest  ill,"  saith  God  to  Cain, 
*'sin  lies  at  thy  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7).  ^in,  that  i% 
punishment  for  sin  :  they  are  so  inseparable  thai 
the  one  word  implies  both  ;  for  the  doing  ill  is  the 
sin  that  is  within  doors  ;  but  the  suffering  iil  is  the 
punishment,  and  that  lies  like  a  fierce  mastiff  at  the 
door,  and  is  ready  to  fly  in  our  throat  when  we 
look  forth,  and  if  it  do  not  then  seixe  upon  us,  yet 
it  dogs  us  at  the  heels,  and  will  be  sure  to  fasten 
upon  us  at  our  greatest  disadvantages :  Tum  gravior 
cum  tarda  venii,  &c.  Joseph's  brethren  had  done 
heinously  ill :  what  becomes  of  their  sin  ?  it  makes 
no  noise,  but  follows  them  slily  and  silently  in  the 
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wflderness;  it  follows  them  home  to  their  father's 
house ;  it  follows  them  into  Egypt.  All  this  while 
tiiere  is  no  news  of  it ;  but  when  it  found  them 
cooped  up  three  days  in  Pharaoh's  ward,  now  it 
bays  at  them,  and  flies  in  their  faces.  "  We  are 
▼erily  guilty  concerning  our  brother  in  that  we  saw 
the  anguish  of  his  soul, '  Sec  (Gen.  xliL  21). 

What  should  I  instance  in  that,  whereof  not 
Scripture*  not  books,  but  the  whole  world  is  full — 
the  inevitable  sequences  of  sin  and  punishment? 
Neither  can  it  be  otherwise.  *'  Shall  not  the  Judee 
of  all  the  earth  do  right?'*  saith  Abraham.  AV^J/, 
is  to  give  every  one  his  due  :  wages  is  due  to  work  ; 
now  **  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.*'  So,  then,  it  stands 
npon  no  less  ground  than  very  necessary  and  essential 
Justice  to  God,  that  where  wickedness  hath  led  the 
way,  there  punishment  must  follow. 

^I/al/^  1574-1656. 

(4605.)  Fearful  it  b  to  consider  that  sin  does  not 
only  drive  us  into  calamity,  but  it  makes  us  also 
im|)atieiit«  and  embitters  our  spirit  in  the  sufferance  : 
it  cries  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  so  torments  men 
before  the  time  even  with  such  fearful  outcries,  and 
horrid  alarms,  that  their  hell  bet;ins  before  the  fire 
is  kindled.  It  hinders  our  prayers,  and  consequently 
makes  us  hopeless  and  helpless.  It  perpetually 
affrights  the  conscience,  unless  by  its  frequent  stripes 
it  brings  a  callousness  and  an  insensible  damnation 
upon  iu  It  makes  us  to  lose  all  that  which  Christ 
purchased  for  us, — all  the  blessings  of  His  provi- 
dence, the  comforts  of  Hb  Spirit,  the  aids  of  Hb 
Eace,  the  light  of  Hb  countenance,  the  hopes  of 
b  glory.  ^-/iremy  Tayior^  i6i»-io67. 

(4606.)  Terror  and  trouble  are  the  shadow  of  sin, 
fhat  follow  it  though  the  sun  shine  never  so  brightly. 
If  we  carry  fire  in  oar  clothes,  we  shall  smeU  it  at 
the  least  ^Baxttr^  1615-1691. 

(4607.)  If  any  sinner  be  free  from  outward  afflic- 
tions and  sufferings,  yet  sin  never  faib  to  carry  its 
own  punishment  alon?  with  it ;  there  b  a  secret 
sting  and  worm,  a  divme  nemesb  and  revenge  that 
b  bred  in  the  boweb  of  every  sin,  and  makes  it  a 
heavy  punishment  to  itself;  the  conscience  of  a 
sinner  doth  frequently  torment  him,  and  his  euilt 
haunts  and  dogs  him  wherever  he  goes ;  for  when- 
ever a  man  commits  a  known  and  wilful  sin,  he 
drinks  down  poison,  which,  though  it  may  work 
•lowly,  yet  it  will  give  him  many  a  gripe,  and  if  no 
means  be  used  to  expd  it,  will  destroy  him  at  last. 

— Tilloisan^  1630-1694. 

(4608.)  There  b  no  sin  but  b  attended  and 
snrrounded  with  so  many  miseries  and  adherent 
bitternesses,  that  it  is  at  the  best  but  like'  a  single 
drop  of  honey  in  a  sea  of  galL 

^S0mik^  1633-1716. 

(4609.)  Crime  and  punishment  grow  out  of  one 
•tem.  Punishment  is  a  fruit  that,  unsuspected, 
ripens  within  the  flower  of  the  pleasure  that  con- 
eealed  iu  — Etnirson, 

(46ia|  What  ft  dbboUcal  invention  was  the 
*' Virgins  kiss,"  once  used  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Inqubition  1  The  victim  was  pushed  forward  to 
kbs  the  image,  when,  lo^  its  arms  enclosed  him  in 
ft  deadly  embrace,  piercing  his  body  with  a  hundred 
hidden  Knives.  Tne  tempting  pleasures  of  sin  offer 
to  the  unwary  just  such  a  virgin's  kiss.    The  sinftd 


joys  of  the  flesh  lead,  even  in  this  world*  to  resnltt 
most  terrible,  while  in  the  world  to  come  the 
daggers  of  remorse  and  despab  will  cat  and  wound 
beyond  all  remedy.  ^^pttr;gtan. 


%,  '*Whatio«Ter  a  man  sowetti,  that  ihaU  lie 
also  reap." 

(461 1.)  The  labourer  can  hope  to  reap  a  harvest 
only  of  the  same  nature  as  the  seed  ho  has  sown. 
Pleasures,  human  consolations,  indul*;ences  of  sense, 
the  satisfactions  of  our  own  wills,  are  the  seeds  of 
all  those  miseries,  which  attain  the  full  expansion 
of  their  deadly  fruits  in  hell.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
n  hilst  the  indulgence  of  an  evil  nature  yields  these 
unhappy  fruits,  a  spiritual  submission,  for  Chrbt's 
sake,  to  crosses,  to  humilbtions,  self-denials  and 
contradictions,  are  those  seeds  which  bear  their  full  • 
and  blessed  fruits  of  holiness  and  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come.  — M,  lU  Si.  Martke. 

(461a.)  The  whole  force  of  life  and  experienos 
eoes  to  prove  that  ri^ht  or  wrong  doine,  whether 
m  relation  to  the  physical  or  the  spiritual  nature,  b 
sure,  in  the  end,  to  meet  its  appropriate  reward  or 
punishment.  Penalties  are  often  so  long  delayed 
that  men  think  they  shall  escape  them ;  but  some 
time  they  are  certain  to  follow.  When  the  whirl- 
wind sweeps  through  the  forest,  at  its  first  breath, 
or  almost  as  if  the  fearful  stillness  that  precedes  had 
crushed  it,  the  giant  tree  with  all  its  boughs  tidls, 
crashine  to  the  ground.  But  it  had  been  prepar- 
ing to  Tall  for  twenty  years.  Twentv  years  before 
it  received  a  gash.  Twenty  years  before  the  water 
commenced  to  settle  in  at  some  crotch,  and  from 
thence  decay  began  to  reach  in  with  its  silent  fingers 
towards  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Every  year  the  work 
of  death  progressed,  till  at  length  it  stood,  all 
rottenness,  only  clasped  about  by  the  bark  with  a 
semblance  of  life,  and  the  first  gale  felled  it  to  the 
eround.  Now,  there  are  men  who  for  twenty  years 
have  shamed  the  day  and  wearied  the  night  with 
their  debaucheries,  but  who  yet  seem  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  exclaim,  "You  need  not  tidk  of 
penalties.  Look  at  me !  I  have  revelled  in  plea- 
sure for  twenty  years,  and  I  am  as  hale  and  hearty 
to-day  as  ever.'  But  in  reality  they  are  full  of 
weakness  and  decay.  They  have  been  preparing  to 
fall  for  twenty  years,  and  the  first  disease  strikes 
them  down  in  a  moment. 

Ascending  from  the  physical  nature  of  man  to  the 
mind  and  character,  we  find  the  same  laws  prevail. 
People  sometimes  say,  "  Dishonesty  is  as  good  as 
honesty,  for  aught  I  see.  There  are  such  and  such 
men  who  have  pursued  for  years  the  most  corrupt 
courses  in  their  business,  and  yet  thev  prosper,  and 
are  getting  rich  every  day.'**  Wait  till  you  see  their 
•nd.  Every  year  how  many  such  men  are  overtaken 
with  sudden  destruction,  and  swept  for  ever  out  o^ 
sight  and  remembrance?  Many  a  man  has  gone 
on  in  sin,  practicing  secret  frauds  and  villanies,  yet 
trusted  and  honoured,  till  at  length,  in  some  un- 
suspected hour,  he  b  detected,  and,  denounced  by 
the  world,  he  falls  from  his  hifh  estate  as  if  a 
cannon-ball  had  struck  him — for  there  b  no  cannon 
that  can  strike  more  fatally  than  outraged  public 
sentiment— and  flies  over  the  mountains,  or  across 
the  sea,  to  escape  the  odium  of  his  life.  He 
believed  that  his  evil  course  was  building  him  up  in 
fame  and  fortune;  but  financiering  is  the  devil'r 
iorge,  and  his  every  act  was  a  blow  upon  the  anvil 
shaping  the  dagger  that  should  one  day  strike  home 
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lo  lib  heart  and  make  him  a  suicide.  The  pea 
eontains  the  Tine,  and  the  flower,  and  the  pod,  in 
embryo^  and  I  am  sure,  when  I  plant  it,  that  it 
will  produce  them  and  notliing  else.  Now,  evenr 
action  of  our  lives  is  embryonic,  and  accord ing  as  It 
is  right  or  wrong  it  wiU  surely  bring  forth  the 
sweet  flowers  of  joy  or  the  poison  fruiis  of  sorrow. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  this  world,  and  the 
Bible  assures  us  that  the  next  world  only  carries  it 
forward.  Here  and  hereafter  *'  whatsoever  a  man 
soweih,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  —£40cMir, 

XX.    CONVICTION  OF  Slir. 

(4613.)  If  the  man  whose  crimes  have  deprived 
him  of  the  favour  of  God  can  reflect  upon  his  con- 
duct without  disturbance,  or  can  at  will  banish  the 
tefleciioii ;  if  he  who  considers  himself  as  suspended 
over  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition  only  by  the 
thread  of  life,  which  must  soon  part  by  its  own 
weakness,  and  which  the  wing  of  every  minute  may 
divide,  can  cast  his  eyes  round  him  without  shud- 
dering with  horror,  or  panting  for  security;  what 
can  he  judge  of  himself  but  that  he  is  not  yet 
awakened  to  sufficient  conviction,  since  every  loss  is 
more  lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  Divine  favour,  and 
every  danger  more  dreaded  tlian  the  danger  of  final 
condemnation?      — ZV.  .Siy^^MiMi,  1709-1784. 

(4614.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  a  German  prince,  travelling  through  France, 
visited  the  arsenal  at  Toulon,  where  the  galleys 
were  kept.  The  commandant,  as  a  compliment 
to  his  rank,  said  he  was  welcome  to  set  tree  any 
one  gaUey-slave  whom  he  should  choose  to  select. 

The  prince,  willing  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
privilege,  spoke  to  many  of  them  in  succession, 
mquiring  why  they  were  condemned  to  the  gal- 
leys. Injustice,  oppression,  false  accusations,  were 
assigned  by  one  alter  another  as  the  causes  of  their 
being  there.  In  lact,  they  were  all  injured  and  ill- 
treated  persons. 

Ai  la^t  he  came  to  one,  who,  when  asked  the 
same  question,  answered  to  this  eflect :  "  Your 
highness,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  I  have 
been  a  very  wicked,  desperate  wretch.  I  have 
deserved  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheeL  I 
account  it  a  great  mercy  that  I  am  here."  llie 
prince  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  said :  "You 
wicked  wreich  !  It  b  a  pity  you  should  be  placed 
among  so  many  honest  men.  By  your  own  confes- 
sion, you  are  bad  enough  to  corrupt  them  all ;  but 
you  shall  not  stay  with  them  anuther  day."  Then 
turning  to  the  omcer,  h6  said  :  "  l*his  is  the  man, 
sir,  whom  I  wish  to  be  released." 

Was  not  this  a  wise  decision  ?  Must  not  all  who 
hear  the  story  allow  that  the  man  who  was  sensible 
of  his  guilt,  and  so  submissive  to  his  punishment, 
waii  in  all  probability,  the  most  worthy  of  pardon, 
and  the  most  likely  not  to  abuse  it  ? 

Sense  of  sin  is  the  first  step  toward  forgiveness. 
There  is  hope  of  a  man  who  confesses  his  guilt, 
and  feels  that  punishment  is  his  desert.  And  the 
deeper  the  conviction  of  sin«  the  more  hopeful  often 
is  the  condition. 
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(4615.)  The  pit  that  is  deepest,  the  pit  that  is 
most  unexplored  and  most  unfaihoniable,  is  that 
which  is  the  wonder  and  glory  of  God's  thought 
and  handy— our  own  soul.  ^^Beeckir. 


S.  IbTHttda,  Fife  zmL 

(4616.)  I  wonder  whether  these  men  hdiere  thst 
they  breathe  in  summer  as  well  as  in  whiter.  In 
summer  they  cannot  see  their  own  breaih  ;  but  u 
cold  grows  on,  it  begins  to  appear.  God's  provi- 
dence, and  their  own  souls,  are  things  of  so  sobcle  s 
nature  that  tiiey  cannot  see  them  during  the  sunnner 
of  their  pleasures.  But  when  the  winter  of  judgment 
comes,  tnb  will  nhow  them  a  God  in  their  just  Mifiier- 
ings  ;  and  in  that  soul  of  theirs,  which  they  would 
not  believe  they  had,  they  shall  feel  an  unspeakable 
torment.  Then  shall  their  pained  aense  supply  the 
want  of  their  fiuth.  ^-Adams^  1654. 

(4617.)  The  soul  is  formless^  is  shadowless.  No 
eye  beholds  it ;  no  hand  handles  it ;  no  pencil  may 
draw  its  lineaments.  The  mother  that  gave  binh 
to  her  child ;  that  overhung  the  cradle ;  that  carried 
her  babe  imbosomed ;  that  studied  the  girl's  girl- 
hood, vouth,  and  womanhood,  till  the  cloud  of  bve 
opened  and  hid  her  in  the  wedded  life— even  the 
mother  does  not  know  the  girl  nor  the  woman. 
Nor  does  he  that  takes  her  know  her,  when  she  b 
taken  ;  nor  even  she  herself.  Our  life  b  hinted, 
but  it  b  hidden.  It  gleams  out  at  times  ;  it  flashes 
in  sparks  upon  us.  None  has  seen  the  full  orb,  or 
known  the  full  measure  of  it  We  stand  before 
each  other  as  volumes  of  books.  The  binding  snd 
lettering  are  plain  enough ;  the  contents  are  un- 
known, or  but  dimly  suspected.  We  are  like  books 
in  whidi  some  things  are  to  be  hidden  from  the 
common  reader  as  unsafe,  and  at  every  few  pars- 
eraphs  the  critical  things  are  expressed  in  a  dead 
language.  So  in  human  life,  the  simplest  thingi 
are  read ;  the  interior  things  are  not  legible. 

—Btecfur. 

(46 1 S.)  If  by  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  being  in 
man  is  meant  the  existence  of  an  invisible  principle 
which  we  call  the  soul,  then  I  conceive  that  as  to 
any  difficulty  in  the  conception  of  this,  the  matters 
we  have  just  been  considering  will  greatly  aid  oi 
to  get  over  it  Indeed,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  do  so,  I  have  already  adverted  to  it  We 
know,  for  example,  not  only  that  there  b  present  a 
real  power  holding  together  the  oxygen  and  the 
hydrogen,  which  in  their  combination  constitute  a 
grain  of  water,  but  we  know  that  that  real  power  u 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  dependent  for  its  exbt- 
ence  on  the  material  elements  which  it  is  holdioe 
in  combination ;  for  we  Icnow  that  in  the  act  (3 
decomposition  it  flies  forth  with  enormous  force. 
He,  therefore,  that  b  in  the  habit  of  such  contem- 
plations, b  not  only  prepared  to  believe  that  an  im- 
material principle  may  be  a  real  principle,  but  he  b 
prepared  also  to  believe,  as  a  thing  according  to  all 
analogy  and  previous  experience,  that  it  shall  be 
independent  for  its  exbtence  of  the  material  par- 
ticles with  which  for  the  time  it  may  be  combined. 

But  thb  does  not  amount  by  any  means  to  the 
evidence  that  there  is  in  man  a  spiritual  being.  It 
amounts  to  the  proof  that  physics,  that  material 
science,  afibrds  no  presumption  against  it ;  the 
positive  manifestation  that  it  b  there  must  arise 
from  some  other  quarter.        — -^.y.  Scoit^  1866k 

S.  Itipowan. 

(4619.)  The  soni  b  variously  denominated  fnm 
its  several  powers  and  offices,  as  the  sea  from  the 
several  shores  it  v^  ashes.  "  As  it  quickens  the 
body,  it  b  called  the  life;  as  it  exerts  acts  of  the 
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will,  it  is  called  the  power  of  votiHon, ;  as  It  u  the 
subject  of  knowledge,  it  is  called  the  mind;  when 
it  recollects,  it  is  called  the  memory;  as  it  produces 
breathing,  it  is  caiied  the  spirit, 

— /Zoiw/,  1627-169 1. 

C  Ii  In  nuMt  hmh  InoompleMy  der^opad. 

(4620.)  Going  into  a  village  at  night,  with  the 
lights  gleaming  on  each  side  of  the  street,  in  some 
houses  they  wUl  be  in  the  basement  and  nowhere 
else,  and  in  others  in  the  attic  and  nowhere  else, 
and  in  others  in  some  middle  chamber ;  but  in  no 
house  will  every  window  ^leam  from  top  to  bottom. 
So  is  it  with  men's  faculties.  Most  of  them  are  in 
darlcness.  One  shines  here,  and  another  there ; 
but  there  is  no  man  whose  soul  is  luminous  through* 
oat  — i>'«ffitfr. 

(4621.)  Men  are  differently  built.  There  are 
men  who  are  broad  and  strong  at  the  base,  in  the 
middle,  and  up  until  you  reach  the  moral  faculties. 
These  are  shrunken  in,  and  almost  vanished.  ^ 

Such  men  are  like  lighthouses,  built  well  at  the 
bottom,  and  all  the  way  up.  All  right,  only  they 
have  no  lantern  and  no  light.  And  the  two 
things,  the  man  and  the  house,  are  equally  valuable. 

'—Beuhtr. 

(4622.)  It  is  a  part  of  our  physiological  nature 
that,  in  order  to  the  healthful  development  of  our 
moral  faculties,  they  must  be  placed  highest,  else 
they  can  no  more  flourish  than  could  a  plant 
growing  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  trees.  But 
most  men  make  no  provision  for  these  faculties. 
Like  a  lighthouse,  built  well  from  foundation  up- 
wards, but  without  any  place  for  the  lantern,  so 
many  men  build  careiuUy  their  lower  natures,  but 
never  rear  the  highest  storey.  As  a  musical  instru- 
ment might  have  the  bass  and  tenor  very  well 
tuned  and  concordant,  while,  if  you  ran  your 
fingers  over  the  higher  notes  all  would  be  clash 
and  jargon,  so  men  say,  "  I  must  compose  and  har- 
monise myself  to  natural  laws  for  the  sake  of 
health,"  and  thus  they  tune  the  bass;  and  then 
they  say,  "  I  must  have  peace  at  home,  and  peace 
in  mv  neighbourhood,"  and  so  they  regulate  their 
social  affectiuns;  and  there  are  lofty  flights  of 
reason,  and  imagination,  and  art,  and  poetry,  and 
music,  and  thus  ihey  tune  the  tenor ;  but  when  they 
come  to  the  highest  notes,  which  were  meant  to  be 
sweet  to  the  ear  of  God,  there  is  neither  re^larity 
nor  concordance.  All  is  void,  vast,  and  myst  rious 
in  their  moral  nature.  — Bejc^ur, 

IL  ISdtTtlopddbyflMcarwof  Ufii. 

(4623.)  At  the  foot  of  any  one  of  these  beeches 
yott  would  probably  And  a  buried  chrysalis.  By 
and  by  the  enclosed  moth  will  break  a  little  hole 
in  the  case,  and  struggle  to  get  through  the  aperture. 
The  process  is  difficult,  and  may  occupy  hours.  If 
you  were  to  watch  it,  you  would  pity  the  creature 
stnintng  and  tugging  so  painfully,  and  it  might 
occur  to  you  that  a  slight  snip  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
would  enlarge  the  opening  sufficiently  to  give  the 
poor  prisoner  vent.  If  you  did  so,  however,  the 
moth  would  come  out  with  small,  unexpanded, 
useless  wings,  llie  struggle,  which  seems  so  hard, 
is  necessary  to  force  the  vital  fluid  into  the  minute 
▼easels  (compared  with  which  the  capillaries  of  a 
man  are  immense),  which  ramify  throughout  the 
gauiy,  scale-covovd  pinions  of  the  moth.    Is  there 


no  moral  in  the  fact  r  Does  it  not  hint  to  ns  that 
many  of  our  frets  and  cares  are  not  accidental  not 
useless,  but  meant  to  strengthen  and  vitalise  the 
soul  t  I  have  oi^en  seen  a  person  suffering  the  last 
sickness ;  at  first  irritable  and  impatient,  but  gradu- 
ally growing  more  self-forgetful,  more  mindful  of 
others,  more  trustful  in  G^ — and  the  parable  of 
the  moth  has  come  to  my  mind,  and  I  have  said  to 
myself,  thus  also  the  soul  in  its  pangs  of  emanci- 
pation is  being  prepared  for  the  higher  life  beyond. 

6.  Bhonld  be  oaraMUy  gnaided  from  Injury. 

(4624.)  The  blemishes  of  the  soul  are  like  the 
wounds  of  the  body  :  howevei  skilfully  healed,  the 
scar  always  remains,  and  they  are  at  every  moment 
in  danger  of  breaking  open  again. 

— La  Roche/oucamid, 

T.  Ii  degraded  and  ruined  by  aln. 

(4625.)  As  the  sluggard  does  nothuig  more  un- 
willingly than  forsake  bis .  bed,  nor  bears  anything 
with  more  regret  than  to  be  awaked  out  of  his 
sweet  sleep,  though  yon  should  entice  him  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  paradise  to  quit  a  smoky  loath- 
some cottage ;  so  fares  it  with  the  sluggish  soul, 
as  if  it  were  locked  in  an  enchanted  bed  :  it  is  so 
fast  held  by  the  charms  of  the  body,  all  the  glory 
of  the  other  world  b  little  enough  to  tempt  it  out  : 
than  which  there  is  not  a  more  deplorable  symptom 
of  this  sluggish  slumbering  state.  So  deep  an 
oblivion,  which  you  know  is  also  naturally  inadent 
to  sleep,  has  seized  it  of  its  own  country,  of  its 
alliances  above,  its  relation  to  the  Faiher  and 
world  of  spiritSy^t  takes  this  earth  for  its  home, 
where  it  is  both  in  exile  and  captivity  at  once :  and, 
as  a  prince,  stolen  away  in  his  infancy,  and  bred 
up  in  a  beggar's  shed,  so  little  seeks,  that  it  declines^ 
that  better  state.  — Honvt^  1630-1705. 

(4626.)  Speak  I  to  men  whc  though  their  frames 
are  bent  and  hardened  by  toil,  were  nevertheless 
created  in  God's  image — who,  though  their  hands 
are  so  busily  engaged  with  this  world,  are  pos- 
sessed of  undying  souls?  And  need  I  tell  them 
what  a  degradiUion  it  is,  what  an  act  of  violence  to 
their  better  nature,  when  tliat  soul  is  uncared  for, 
when  its  wonderful  faculties  are  permitted  to  lie 
dormant,  entombed  in  the  body  as  in  a  living  grave  I 
Ah  me  I  to  think  of  such  a  soul  being  made  to  grind 
like  a  blinded  Samson  at  the  wheel  of  your  sensual 
pleasures — when  it  has  a  wing  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  seraph's  in  strength,  and  might  vet  prove  cap- 
able of  a  flight  as  high  !  To  think  ol  its  being 
confined  to  the  duties  of  the  workshop,  seldom 
rising  above  the  question,  Wliat  wages  can  I  earn  ? 
— when  the  boundless  universe  is  its  proper  field  of 
discovery,  and  does  not  afford  it  too  ample  range  I 
To  think  of  its  being  made  a  drudge  of  the  b<^y, 
knowing  no  better  employment  than  to  pamper  its 
lu>ts,  when  it  could  make  the  highest  world  its 
footstool,  and  while  suns  and  systems  roil  in  all 
their  grandeur  at  its  feet,  could  levy  tribute  from 
them  all  1  The  degradation  of  such  a  soul  can 
neither  be  described  nor  imagined.  In  vain  do  we 
look  around  us  to  find,  or  exercise  the  imagination 
to  conceive  of,  anything  that  will  adequately  illus- 
trate its  extent.  1  have  thought  of  the  eagle  which, 
soaring  above  the  range  of  human  vision,  gases 
with  unfialtering  eye  on  the  splendour  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  and  basks  in  his  golden  beams ;  I  have 
thought  of  the  degradation  of  the  noble  bird  when 
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dudned  to  a  itone  Id  the  dungeon  walL  I  have 
thoughi  of  an  angel  nnitten  with  insanity,  its  nobU  in- 
tellect deranged, leaTing  the  heaven  where  in  its  youth 
it  soared  and  sang,  to  find  employment  in  heaping 
together  the  dust  of  the  earth.  I  have  thought,  too, 
of  the  king  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  oeggar  ; 
and  thus  have  I  attempted  t*  picture  by  comparison 
the  most  deplorable  calamity — the  waste,  the  de- 
struction of  a  human  souL  But  I  have  tried  in  vain, 
lu  degradation  cannot  be  described  by  any  illustra- 
tion which  the  universe  can  furnish  or  the  imagina- 
tion create.  Our  lamentations  indicate  what  we 
cannot  measure  or  describe.  "  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  I  How  has  the  gold  become  dim  ;  and  the 
most  fine  gold  changed  ?  "  ^^LantUlsm 

&  lU  trot  portlflB.    [5;iif  4Uts  9376-4387.] 

(4627.)  The  soul  of  man  bears  tlie  image  of  God  ; 
io  nothing  can  satisfy  it  but  He  whose  imnge  it 
bears.  Our  soul,  says  Au^stine,  was  creat«i  as 
by  God,  so  for  God,  and  u  therefore  never  quiet 
till  it  rest  in  God.  As  man  fell  at  first  into  this 
restlessness  by  falling  away  from  God,  so  he  cannot 
be  recovered  of  it  but  by  returning  to  Him  again. 
It  is  with  man's  soul  in  this  regaiS  as  it  was  wiih 
Noah's  dove  in  the  deluge.  As  the  dove  after  she 
left  the  ark  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  in 
the  wide  world,  being  then  all  afloat,  till  she 
betook  her  again  thither  from  whence  she  came 
forth ;  so  neiuier  can  man,  fallen  from  God,  find 
any  sure  rest  for  the  foot  of  his  soul  in  the  whole 
world  beside,  till  he  come  back  to  Him  again  from 
whom  it  came  at  the  first. 

— (^Abr,  1574-1654. 

(46281.)  As  a  cop  of  pleasant  wine,  offered  to  a 
condemned  man  in  the  way  to  his  execution  ;  as  the 
feast  of  him  (Damocles)  who  sat  under  a  naked  sword 
hanging  perpendicularly  over  bis  head  by  a  slender 
throid ;  as  Adam's  forbidden  fruit,  seconded  by  a 
flaming  sword  ;  as  Belshazxar's  dainties,  overlooked 
by  a  handwriting  against  the  wall ;  such  are  all  the 
empty  delights  of  the  world — ^in  their  matter  and 
expectation  earthly ;  in  their  aoquUition  painful ; 
in  their  fruition  nauseous  and  cloying ;  in  their 
duration  dying  and  perishing;  in  their  operation, 
hardening,  effeminating,  leavening;,  puffing  up, 
estranging  the  heart  from  God ;  in  their  conse- 
quences seconded  with  anxiety,  solicitude,  fear, 
sorrow,  despair,  disappointment ;  in  their  measure 
shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on, 
narrower  than  that  a  man  can  wrap  himself  in ; 
every  way  defective  and  disproportionable  to  the 
Tast  and  spacious  capacity  of  the  soul  of  man,  as 
unable  to  fill  that  as  the  light  of  a  candle  to  give  day 
to  the  whole  world.  Nothing  but  emptiness  attends 
them  all,  unless  they  be  found  in  Christ  Jesus. 

^SpiHcer^  1658. 

(4629.)  The  fulness  of  the  earth  can  never  satisfy 
the  souL  All  satisfaction  and  contentment  ari^e 
from  the  conjunction  of  a  convenient  with  a  con- 
venient ;  the  conjunction  of  suitables.  If  a  man  have 
never  so  great  an  estate,  if  his  heart  be  not  suited  to  it, 
he  hath  no  content.  If  a  man  have  never  so  small  an 
e^tate^  if  his  heart  be  suited  to  it,  he  is  content. 
What  suitableness  is  there  between  the  fulness  of 
the  earth  and  the  better  part  of  man,  the  soul  1 
A  thing  is  never  said  to  be  full  till  it  be  fiill  of  that 
lor  which  it  is  made :  a  chest  or  trunk  is  not  said 
to  be  iiill  of  aifi  though  it  U  full  of  air.    So  take 


one  of  these  meeting-houses  ;  tfaongh  the  place  be 
full  of  stools,  or  full  of  air,  yet  we  say  the  duuch 
is  empty  :  because  though  it  be  full,  yet  it  is  oat 
full  or  that  for  which  it  is  made,  full  of  pco(^  So 
now,  take  a  man  that  hath  all  the  fulness  of  the 
earth :  because  that  his  soul  was  never  made  for 
the  fulness  of  the  earth,  therefore  he  is  sakl  to  be 
empty ;  in  the  midst  of  all  his  fiilness,  tlie  man  isao 
empty  man,  because  his  heart  is  not  full  of  that  for 
which  he  was  nsade^  and  that  b  ChrisL 

— Bridge^  i6oo-i67a 

(4630.)  God  is  the  chiefest  good ;  and  other  thiagt 
are  only  good  in  subordination.   AU  creature  good- 
ness is  but  a  stricture  of  that  perfect  good  which  is 
in  God,  and  therefore  if  we  find  any  good  in  theio, 
that  should  lead  us  to  greater  good  even  in  the 
Creator.    Who  would  leave  the  substance  to  follow 
the  shadow  ?  or  desire  the  picture  to  dishonour  and 
neglect  the  person  whom  it  represents  ?     Certainlf 
they  do  that  run  after  the  creature  and  neglect  God, 
that  seek  happiness  in  sublunary  enjoyments,  to  the 
wrong  and  neglect  of  God.    That  small  good  which 
the  creatures  nave,  is  not  to  hold  us  on  them,  but 
to  lead  us  to  Him,  as  the  stream  will  direct  us  to  the 
fountain ;  and  the  steps  of  the  ladder  are  not  to 
stand  still  upon,  but  to  ascend  higher.      If  your 
affections  be  detained  in  the  creatuie,  you  set  the 
creature  in  God's  stead,  you  pervert  it  from  its 
natural  use,  which  is  to  set  forth  the  inyisible  thion 
of  God,  His  excellency.  His  goodness.  His  God- 
head, and  His  power  to  do  you  good  ;  and  to  send 
you  to  Him  that  made  them.    But  how  usually  does 
that  which  should  carry  us  to  (jod  divert  and  detain 
us  from  Him?    If  a  prince  should  woo  a  virgin  by 
a  messenger,  and  she  should  leave  him  and  cleave 
to  the  messenger,  and  those  he  sent  as  spokesmen 
and  servants,  thb  were  an  extreme  folly.     By  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  creature,  God's  end  is 
to  draw  us  to  Himself  as  the  chiefest  good  ;  for  that 
which  we  love  in  other  things  is  but  a  shadow  and 
an  obscure  resemblance  of  that  which  is  in  Him. 
lliere  is  sweetness  in  the  creatures,  mixed  with 
imperfection  ;  the  sweetness  is  to  draw  us  to  God ; 
but  the  imperfection  is  to  drive  us  from  setting  our 
hearts  on  them,    lliere  is  somewhat  good  in  ihero, 
look  up  to  the  Creator ;   but  there  is  vanity  and 
▼exation  of  spirit,  this  is  to  drive  us  off  from  these 
sublunary  things.  ^^Mantom^  1620-1677. 

9.  Itfl  imeioiuiiMi. 

(4631.)  The  real  value  of  an  object  b  that  whidi 
one  who  knows  its  worth  will  give  lor  it.  He  who 
made  the  soul*  knew  its  worth,  and  gave  His  lile 
for  it.  -^Jackson^  i579-i64a 

(4632.)  The  preparations  God  makes  for  souls  in 
heaven,  speak  their  great  worth  and  value.  When 
you  lift  up  your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  behold  that 
spangled  azure  canopy  beset  and  inlaid  with  so 
many  gulden  studs  aiMi  sparkline  gems,  you  see  but 
the  floor  or  pavement  of  that  puce  which  God  has 
prepared  for  some  souls.  He  furnished  this  world 
lor  us  before  He  put  us  into  it ;  but,  as  delightful 
as  it  is,  it  is  no  more  to  be  compaied  with  the 
Father's  house  in  Heaven,  than  the  smallest  ruined 
diapel  your  eves  ever  beheld  is  to  be  compared 
with  Solomon  s  temple,  when  it  stood  in  ail  its 
glory. 

When  you  see  a  stately  and  magnificent  structure 
buut,  richest  hangings  and  iiinuture  prepared  to 
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•dorn  it,  you  conclude  some  great  persons  are  to 
come  thither  x  such  preparations  speak  the  quality 
of  the  guests. 

Now  heaven,  yea,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the 
palace  of  the  great  King,  the  presence  chamber  of 
the  Godhead,  u  prepared,  not  only  by  God's  decree 
and  Christ's  death,  but  bjr  His  ascension  thither  in 
our  names  and  as  our  Forerunner,  for  all  renewed 
and  redeemed  souls.  "  In  My  Father's  hou^e  are 
many  mansions,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
yott :  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  iox yout" 

— Flavtl^  1630-1694. 

(4633.)  Should  I  suggest  in  some  companies, 
that  the  conversion  of  a  hundred  sinners  (more  or 
less)  to  God,  is  an  event  of  more  real  importance 
than  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  greatest  nation 
upon  earth,  1  should  be  charged  with  ignorance 
and  arrogance ;  but  your  lordship  is  skilled  in 
icripturaJ  arithmetic,  which  alone  can  teach  us  to 
estimate  the  value  of  souls,  and  will  agree  with  me, 

Ithat  one  soul  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  world, 
on  account  of  its  redemption-price,  its  vast  capa- 
cities,  and  its  duration.  Should  we  suppose  a 
nation  to  consist  of  forty  millions,  the  whole  and 
each  individual  to  enjoy  as  much  good  as  this  life 
can  afford,  without*  abatement,  for  a  term  of  fifty 
years  each ;  all  this  good,  or  an  equal  quantity, 
mij^ht  be  exhausted  by  a  single  person  in  two 
thousand  millions  of  years,  which  would  be  but  a 
moment  in  comparison  of  the  eternity  which  would 
atill  follow :  and  if  this  good  were  merely  temporal 
good,  the  whole  aggregate  of  it  would  be  evil  and 
misery,  it'  coii^  pared  with  that  happiness  in  God,  of 
which  only  they  who  are  made  partakers  of  a  divine 
life  are  capable.  On  the  other  hand,  were  a  whole 
nation  to  be  destroyed  by  such  accumulated  miseries 
as  attended  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  sum-total  of 
these  calamities  would  be  but  trifling,  if  set  in  com- 
petition with  what  every  single  person  that  dies  in 
sin  has  to  expect,  when  the  sentence  of  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
glory  of  His  power,  shall  be  executed. 

— NtwUm^  1735-1807. 

in  Hi  ntmlloii  ahonldlMtliellrtt  bulnenor 
lUi. 

(4634.)  If  yon  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a 
mail-sieamer,  yoa  may  have  observed  how  rauiy 
the  captain  was  to  come  into  the  cabin  on  a  quiet 
evening,  and  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  of  his  pas- 
sengers. But  if  you  were  suddenly  to  hear  the  loud 
tramp  of  hurrying  feet  across  the  deck  overhead, 
and  the  hoarse  prattling  of  the  first  mate's  trumpet 
to  *'  haul  in  the  jib,"  and  "dose-reef  the  top-sails," 
would  you  dare  to  invite  the  captain  to  a  game  of 
chess,  or  to  listen  to  an  operatic  air?  No  1  The 
sturdy  seaman  woukl  reply,  '*  In  an  hour  the  hurri- 
cane may  send  two  hundred  souls  to  the  bottom, 
if  everything  bn't  made  fast.  I  can't  play  with 
you  while  the  gale  is  playing  with  my  ship." 

My  unconverted  friend,  uhen  your  soul  is  saved 
you  may  talk  about  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  ten 
per  cent  that  offers  to  you  in  some  new  speculation, 
or  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  gold  regions.  Until 
then,  your  real  businest  must  be  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 
What  shall  a  man  give  In  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 

11.  ItalOM. 

(4635.)  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  hi4  own  soul;  or  what 


shall  a  matt  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  And 
wiiat  is  it  to  lose  a  soul  ?  It  is  to  let  weeds  grow 
there  instead  of  flowers.  It  is  to  let  selfishness 
grow,  passions  grow,  suspicious,  envious  tempers 
grow,  avarice  grow,  wantonness  grow,  until  they 
have  all  the  field  to  themselves.  Set  these  in  full 
force  within  a  bein^,  and  add,  if  you  will,  a  whole 
universe  of  possession,  it  is  helL  You  may  think 
that  these  are  only  strong  rhetorical  words.  It  is 
just  as  simple  literal  fact  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  need  to  look 
£u  around  you  in  the  world  tor  the  proof  of  it. 

— y.  Baldwin  Brown, 

Ufi2l^)  Often,  when  travelling  among  the  Alps, 
one  sees  a  small  black  cross  planted  upon  a  rock, 
or  on  the  brink  of  a  torrent,  or  on  the  verge  of  the 
highway,  to  mark  the  spot  where  men  have  met 
with  sudden  death  by  accident.  Solemn  reminders 
these  of  our  mortality !  but  ther  led  our  mind  still 
further ;  for  we  said  within  us,  if  the  places  where 
men  seal  themselves  for  the  second  death  could  be 
thus  manifestly  indicated,  what  a  scene  would  this 
world  present  I  Here  the  memorial  of  a  soul  undone 
by  yielding  to  a  foul  temptation,  there  a  conscience 
seared  by  the  rejection  of  a  final  warning,  and  yon- 
der a  heart  for  ever  turned  into  a  stone  by  resisting 
the  last  tender  appeal  of  love.  Our  places  of  wor- 
ship would  scarce  hold  the  sorrowful  monuments 
which  might  be  erected  over  spots  where  spirits 
were  for  ever  lost — spirits  that  dale  their  ruki  from 
sinning  against  the  Gospel  while  under  the  sound 
of  it.  — Spinrgun, 

(4637')  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " 
or,  according  to  the  still  more  impressive  record  of 
Christ's  saying  which  we  find  in  Luke's  Gospel: 
"  What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away?"  One 
summer  afternoon  a  steamer,  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, many  of  them  miners  from  California,  was 
si)eeding  along  the  MississippL  Striking  suddenly 
and  strongly  against  the  wreck  of  another  vessel, 
that,  unknown  to  her  captain,  lay  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  her  bow  was  stove  in,  and  she  began 
to  fill  rapidly.  Her  deck  was  a  scene  of  wild 
confusion.  Her  boats  were  launched,  but  did  not 
suffice  to  carry  off*  one- fourth  of  the  terrified  passen- 
gers. The  rest,  divesting  themselves  of  their  gar- 
ments, like  St.  Paul's  companions  in  their  famous 
ship  wrecks  cast  themselves  into  the  river,  '*  Some 
on  boards,  and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the 
ship  :  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  escaped  ail 
safe  to  land."  Some  minutes  after  the  last  of  them 
had  quitted  the  vessel,  another  man  kpoeared  on 
her  deck.  Seizing  a  spar,  he  also  leaped  into  the 
river,  but,  instead  of  floating  as  the  others  had  done, 
he  sank  instantly  as  ii  he  had  been  a  stone.  His  body 
was  afterwards  recovered,  and  it  was  found  that  he 
had  employed  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  his 
fellow-passengers  had  been  striving  to  save  their 
lives,  m  rifling  the  trunks  of  the  miners.  All 
around  his  waist  their  bags  of  gold  were  fastened. 
In  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  be  had  gained  more 

fold  than  most  men  earn  in  their  lifetime;  but  was 
e  advantaged  thereby,  seeing  that  he  lost  him- 
seli  ?  And  though  you  should  gain  power,  or  rank, 
or  fame,  or  learning,  or  great  wealth ;  though  your 
life  should  be  one  prolonged  triumphal  procession, 
tul  men  applauding  you  j  though  all  your  days  you 
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dKKild  drink  unrestrained  of  the  cup  of  the  world's 
pleasures,  and  never  reach  its  bitter  dr^;  yet 
what  shall  you  be  advantaged  \U  nevertheless,  you 
lose  Tourself,  and,  at  last,  instead  of  being  received 
into  heaven,  are  cast  away  ?     — ^.  A*  Btrtrtum* 

XL  Ita  r«Utloiui  to  the  body. 

(I.)  Tluir  divtrsi  tendencits. 

(4658.)  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterburjr,  as 
he  was  passing  on  the  way,  espied  a  boy  with  a 
bird  tied  in  a  string  to  a  stone,  the  bird  w^  still 
taking  wing  to  fly  away,  but  the  stone  kept  her 
down.  The  holy  man  made  good  use  of  this  sight, 
and,  bursting  out  into  tears,  said,  "  Even  so  it  is 
betwixt  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  the  spirit  is  willing 
to  mount  upwards  in  heavenly  thoughts  and  con- 
templation, but  the  flesh  keepeth  it  down,  and,  if 
possible,  would  not  admit  of  the  least  thought  of 
heaven.  ^Spencer,  1658. 

(4639.)  As  a  fair  and  gentle  wife,  star-like  and 
dove-like,  is  given  to  the  guardianship  of  some  rude, 
coarse,  uncultured  nature,  who  treads  among  her 
sweet  feelings  as  the  hoof  and  the  snout  deal  with 
flowers  in  the  garden,  so  it  is  in  this  strange  husband 
and  wife,  the  body  and  the  soul,  the  soul  full  of 
sweetness  and  gentleness,  and  purity  and  delicacy, 
and  the  coarse  animal  body  full  of  despotism,  and 
swayings  and  conflicts  of  cruel  passions  ;  and  they 
(are  but  ill  in  their  wedded  life  on  earth. 

The  body  looks  down,  and  searches  the  ground 
for  its  delights  :  the  soul  looks  up,  and,  like  an 
astronomer,  culls  treasures  from  among  the  stars, 
and  beyond.  The  body  eats  and  drinks  :  the  soul 
thinks  and  feels.  The  body  lives  u  the  world,  for 
the  world,  and  with  the  world  :  the  soul  reaches  far 
away  to  some  higher  life,  whose  need  it  feels — but 
all  is  vague,  but  the  wish,  but  the  need.  Strange 
visions  rise ;  but  neither  to-day  does  the  soul 
know  its  origin,  nor  to-morrow.  The  picture  of 
beauty  and  of  purity  that  rose  bright  in  the  morning 
has  faded  out  before  night.  Tomorrow  mocks  the 
expectation  of  to-day.  The  soul  is  like  a  bird 
caged  from  the  nest  that  yet  remembers  something 
of  its  fellows  in  the  forest  of  green  leaves,  and  in 
summer'  days  hears  snatches  of  song  from  far-ofi" 
fields,  and  yearns,  with  all  its  little  life,  for  that 
liberty  which  it  has  never  proved,  for  that  com- 
panionship which  it  so  early  missed,  and  for  those 
songs  which  it  never  learned  to  utter,  though  it 
strives  in  broken  notes  for  them. 

Once  some  adventurous  hunters,  from  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  robbed  an  eagle*s  nest  of  an  eaglet  Brought 
home,  he  was  reared  among  fowls,  that  he  might 
perform  domestic  dutv.  As  he  grew,  he  grew  apart 
from  the  children  of  the  dunghill,  and  sat  moody  in 
sullen  dignity.  A*  his  wings  secretly  grew  strung, 
they  were  clipped.  When  on  a  summer's  dav,  wild 
in  the  heaven  the  hawk  screamed,  every  fowl  in  the 
yard  ran  cowering  to  a  sht:lter ;  he,  with  flashing 
eye,  and  discordant  scream,  reared  himself  to  fly. 
But,  alas  I  he  could  not  rise.  He  fell  sick.  He 
would  have  died,  if  be  might.  They  let  him  alone. 
His  pinions  grow  again.  They  forgot  him.  He 
forgot  not  The  sky  was  his.  The  great  round  of 
air,  without  line  or  bound,  was  his.  And  when, 
one  neglectful  summer  day,  all  were  dozing,  from 
afar  up  in  the  sky — so  far  that  none  could  see,  or 
see  only  a  floating  speck — there  came  down  a  cry 
to  faint  that  no  ear  might  hear  it — none  but  an 
eagle's.    Thee,  with  sudden  force,  all  its  liiJB  beating 


in  its  breast,  it  sprang  up.  Away  iiom  the  yard, 
its  fowls,  its  owners,  over  the  rick  and  over  the 
bam,  over  the  trees  and  over  the  hills,  rmind  and 
round  in  growing  circles,  beaten  with  srowing  power 
of  wing,  the  freed  eagle  sought  its  felfow,  and  found 
Its  liberiy  right  under  the  sun  I 

And   such,  of  many  and  many  a  sonl,   sad  in 
bondage,  valiant  in  liberty,  has  been  the  history. 


(2)  The  »ul  should  have  tlu  pre-tmmm€€, 

(464a )  How  just  is  it  that  the  soul  should  have  the 
pre-eminence  in  all  respects  above  the  body.  The 
one  is  the  fading  of&pring  of  the  earth,  the  other  is 
of  an  heavenly  extraction  and  incorruptible  nature. 
When  Pherecides,  the  Assyrian,  first  taught  among 
the  Grecians  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
his  discourse  so  prevailed  on  Pythagoras  of  Samos, 
that  it  changed  him  from  an  athlete  into  a  philo- 
sopher. He  that  before  wholly  attended  upon  his 
body  to  make  it  excel  in  strength  or  agility,  that  he 
might  contend  victoriously  in  the  Olympic  games, 
then  made  it  his  business  to  improve  and  advance 
his  soul  in  knowle<lge  and  virtue.  And  if  the 
glimmering  appearances  of  this  great  truth  were  so 
(>owerful  upon  him,  how  much  more  should  the 
dear  and  certain  discoveries  of  it  be  operative  to 
to  make  us  chiefly  rq*ard  the  interest  of  our  im- 
mortal part  '^BaUs^  1625-1699^ 

(5.)  Tki  foUy  of  caring  mart  for  th€  body  than  thi 
soul, 

(4641.)  The  body  is  to  the  soul  as  a  barren  turf 
to  a  mine  of  gold,  as  a  mud-wall  about  a  delicate 
garden,  as  a  wooden  box  wherein  the  jeweller 
carries  his  precious  gems,  as  a  coarse  case  to  a  fair 
and  rich  instrument,  as  a  rotten  hedge  to  a  paradise, 
as  Pharaoh's  prison  to  a  Joseph,  or  as  a  mask  to  n 
beautiful  face.  — Adorns^  i^S^ 

(4642.)  The  soul  was  not  made  for  the  body,  as 
the  lute  is  not  made  for  the  case,  but  the  body  for 
the  soul,  as  a  box  .for  the  jeweL 

^Adams^  1653. 

(4643.)  I  do  not  approve  the  sullenness  of  that 
soul  which  wrongs  the  body ;  but  I  worse  like  to 
have  the  body  wrong  the  soul,  to  have  Hagar 
tricked  up  in  Sarah's  garments  and  set  at  upper 
end  of  the  table.  If  the  painted  popinjay,  that  so 
dotes  on  her  own  beauty,  had  an  eye  to  see  how 
her  soul  is  used,  she  would  think  her  practice  mors 
ill-favoured  and  unhandsome  than  perfuming  a 
putrefied  coffin,  or  putting  mud  into  a  glass  of 
crystal.  For  shame,  let  us  put  the  soul  foremost 
again,  and  not  set  heaven  lowest  and  earth  upper- 
moat  -^Adams^  i^SS* 

(4644.)  There  is  a  parable  of  a  woman,  who,  hav- 
ing twin  children,  and  both  being  presented  to  her, 
slie  falls  deeply  and  fondly  in  love  with  the  one, 
but  is  careless  and  disrespectful  of  the  other ;  this 
she  will  nurse  herself,  but  that  is  put  forth.  Her 
love  grows  up  with  the  child  she  kept  herself :  she 
decks  it  fine,  she  feeds  it  choicely  ;  but  at  last,  by 
overmuch  pampering  of  it,  the  child  surfeits,  be- 
comes mortally  sick,  and  when  it  was  dying,  she 
remembers  herself,  and  sends  to  look  after  the  other 
child  that  was  at  nurse,  to  the  end  she  might  now 
cherish  it ;  but  when  the  messenger  came,  she  finds 
it  dying  and  gasping  likewise^  and  examining  the 
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tnith«  she  understands  that  through  the' taiother*s 
carele.ssn«ss  and  neglect  to  look  after  it,  the  poor 
child  was  starved  ,;  thus  was  the  fond»  partial 
mother,  to  her  great  grief,  sorrow,  and  shame,  de* 
pri  ved  of  both  her  hopeful  babes  at  once.  Thus  every 
Christian  is  this  mother,  the  children  are  our  body 
and  soul ;  the  former  of  these  it  is  that  men  and 
women  fall  deeply  and  fondly  in  love  with,  whilst 
indeed  they  are  careless  and  neglect  the  other  ;  this 
they  dress  and  feed,  nothing  b  too  good  or  too  dear 
for  it ;  but  at  the  last  the  body  surfeits,  comes  bv 
some  means  or  other  to  its  deathbed,  when  there  is 
very  little  or  no  hope  of  life ;  then  men  begin  to 
remember  the  soul,  and  would  think  of  some  course 
to  save  it :  the  minister  he  is  sent  for  in  all  haste  to 
look  aAer  it ;  but,  alas  1  he  finds  it  in  part  dead, 
in  part  dying ;  and  the  very  truth  is,  the  owner, 
through  n^lect  and  carelessness,  hath  starved  the 
soul,  and  it  \»  ready  to  go  to  hell  before  the  body 
b  fit  for  the  grave.  And  so  the  foolish  fond  Chris- 
tian, to  his  eternal  shame  and  sorrow,  laseth  both 
hb  body  and  soul  fur  ever.  — Spnutr^  165S. 

(4645.)  If  one  should  send  me  from  abroad  a 
richly-carved  and  precious  statue,  and  the  careless 
drayman  who  tipped  it  upon  the  side-walk  before 
iLy  door  should  give  it  such  a  blow  that  one  of  the 
boards  of  the  box  should  be  wrenched  off,  I  should 
be  frightened  lest  the  hurt  had  penetrated  further, 
and  wounded  it  within.  But  if,  taking  off  the 
remaining  boards,  and  the  swathing-bands  of  straw 
or  cotton,  the  statue  should  come  out  fair  and 
unharmed,  I  should  not  mind  the  box,  but  should 
cast  it  carelesMly  into  the  street.  Now,  every  man 
has  committed  to  him  a  status  moulded  by  the 
oldest  master,  not  of  Cupid,  or  Venus,  or  Psyche, 
or  Jupiter,  or  Apollo,  but  the  image  of  God ;  and 
he  who  u  only  solicitous  for  outward  things,  who  is 
striving  to  protect  merely  tlie  body  from  injuries  and 
reverses,  is  letting  the  statue  go  rolling  away  into 
the  gutter,  while  he  b  picking  up  the  fragments  and 
lamenting  the  ruin  of  the  box.  ,  •^Bttcher, 

(4.)  ThiUssrf thd  soui catrits  with  Uihi lass ^ 
thi  body, 

(4646.)  If  the  soul  be  lost,  the  man  b  lost  The 
body  is  but  as  a  boat  fastened  to  the  stern  of  a 
■lately  ship :  if  the  ship  sink,  the  boat  follows  it. 

-—Flovtl^  1630-1691. 

(4647.)  The  soul  b  the  bottom  in  which  the  body 
t&d  its  everlasting  good  b  embarked. 

— Swinnock^  l673- 

(5.)  As  thi  body  and  the  soul  ars  partners  in  sin^ 
sa  they  shall  be  also  in  snffering, 

(4648. )  There  was  a  master  of  a  family  who  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  hb  orchard  unto  two  of  hb 
tervants,  whereof  the  one  was  blind  and  the  other 
lame;  and  the  lame  servant  being  taken  in  love 
with  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  presently  told  hb 
blind  fellow  that  if  he  had  but  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
and  hb  feet  to  walk  as  well  as  he  had,  it  should  not 
be  long  ere  he  would  be  master  of  these  apples. 
The  blind  man  answered,  he  had  as  good  a  mind 
to  enjoy  them  at  himself  and  if  hb  eyes  had  not 
foiled  him  they  had  not  rested  all  that  while  upon 
the  tree.  Whereupon  they  both  agreed  to  unite 
their  strength  and  join  their  forces  together.  The 
whole  blind  man  took  the  well-sight«i  lame  man 
upon  hb  shoulder,  and  so  they  reached  the  apples. 


and  conveyed  their  master's  fruit  away.  But  being 
impeached  for  their  fault  and  examined  by  their 
master,  each  one  framed  his  own  excuse.  The 
blind  man  said  he  could  not  so  much  as  see  the 
tree  whereon  they  grew,  and  therefore  it  was  plain  he 
could  have  none  of  them ;  and  the  lame  man  said 
he  could  not  be  susipected,  because  he  had  no  limbs 
to  climb  or  stand  to  reach  them.  But  the  wise 
master,  perceiving  the  subtle  craft  of  hb  two  false 
servants,  put  them  as  they  were,  one  upon  the 
other's  shouldersi  and  so  punished  both  together. 
Thus  it  b  that  sin  b  neither  of  the  body  without  the 
soul,  nor  of  the  soul  without  the  body,  but  it  is  a 
common  ^  act  of  both  body  and  soul ;  they  are  like 
Simeon  and  Levi,  brothers  and  partners  in  every 
mischief;  and  therefore  God,  in  His  just  judgment, 
will  punish  both  body  and  soul  together,  if  they  be 
not  repaired  and  redeemed  by  Christ. 

— Feter  Martyr. 

13.  Ita  Immortalltjr. 

(i.)  A  world-wide  convicthn. 

(4649.)  The  unanswerable  reasonings  of  Butler 
never  reached  the  ear  of  the  grey-haired  pious 
peasant,  but  he  needs  not  their  powerful  aid  to 
establbh  hb  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  It  b  no  induction  of  logic  that  has 
transfixed  the  heart  of  the  victim  of  deep  remorse, 
when  he  withers  beneath  an  influence  unseen  by 
mortal  eye,  and  shrinks  from  the  anticipation  of  a 
reckoning  to  come.  In  both  the  evidence  b  within, 
a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  every  rational 
mind,  planted  there  by  Him  who  framed  the 
wondrous  fabric  This  is  the  power  of  conscience  : 
with  an  authority  which  no  man  can  put  away 
from  him  it  pleads  at  once  for  hb  own  future  exist- 
ence, and  for  the  moral  attributes  of  an  omnipresent 
and  everpresent  Deity.  In  a  healthy  state  of  the 
moral  feelings,  the  man  recognises  its  claim  to 
supreme  dominion.  Amid  the  degradation  of  guilt 
it  still  rabes  its  voice  and  asserts  its  ri^ht  to  govern 
the  whole  man ;  and  though  its  warnings  are  dis- 
regarded, and  its  claims  disallowed,  it  proves  within 
his  inmost  soul  an  accuser  that  cannot  be  stilled, 
and  an  avenging  spirit  that  never  b  quenched. 

—Dr.  /.  Abercrombii^  1781-1S44. 

(465a)  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  there  b  s 
deep  and  wide  testimony  in  man's  nature  to  thi 
exbtence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  life ;  it  may  U 
pronounced  either  true  or  false,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  to  exbt  We  find  it  appearing  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages,  and  the  seeming  excep« 
tions  to  it  no  more  vitbte  the  fact  than  the  absence 
of  reason  in  some  individuals,  or  its  degradation  in 
some  races,  would  lead  us  to  deny  that  man  b 
rationaL  ^^Ker. 

(2.)  In/lueneiofthehopeofimmortaJify. 

(4651.)  Few,  without  the  hope  of  anocher  life, 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  live  above  the 
allurements  of  sense.      ^Atterbury^  1663-1732. 

(4652.)  No  man  who  has  not  a  dear  belief  in 
a  future  life  can  have  permanently  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  A  man  may,  indeed,  persuade  himself 
during  various  periods  of  hb  existence  that  thb 
sense  of  duty  is  the  better  and  the  purer  from  not 
being  bribed  bv  the  prospect  of  a  future  reward,  or 
stimulated,  as  be  would  perhaps  say,  unhealthily  by 
the  dread  of  a  future  punbhment.  But,  for  all  that, 
nit  moral  life,  if  he  has  not  an  eternal  fiiturc  before 
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Idsit  b,  depend  upon  It,  fiitUe  and  ImpoverUhedL 
It  is  not  metely  tlut  he  hu  fewer  and  feebler 
motives  to  right  action;  it  is  that  he  has  a  falie 
estimate,  Iwcatise  an  ander-estimate,  of  his  real  place 
in  the  oniverM.  He  has  forfeited,  in  the  legitimate 
sense  of  the  term,  his  trae  title  to  self>respcct  He 
has  divested  himself  of  the  merit,  of  the  initincts,  of 
the  sense  of  noble  birth  and  lofty  destiny  which 
properly  belong  to  him.  He  is  iilce  the  heir  to  a 
great  name,  or  lo  a  throne,  who  is  bent  on  forgetting 
his  lineage  and  hb  responsibility  in  a  self-sought 
degradation.  Man  cannot,  if  he  would,  live  with 
impunity  only  as  a  more  accomplished  kind  of 
animal  than  are  the  creatures  around  him.  Man  is, 
by  the  terms  of  hb  exiitence,  a  being  of  eternity, 
and  he  cannot  unmake  himself.  He  cannot  take 
np  a  po^^ition  which  abdicates  hU  highest  preroga- 
tives without,  sooner  or  later,  sinking  down  into 
degradations  which  are  in  themselves  a  punishment. 

— LuUon. 

(3.)  Is  net  hurtdihU* 

(4653.)  Even  in  a  moral  pcrfnt  of  view,  I  think 
the  analogies  derived  from  the  transformation  of 
insects  admit  of  some  beautiful  applications,  whiclt 
have  not  been  neglected  by  pious  eniomologbts. 
The  three  states-~of  the  caierpiUar,  larva,  and 
butterfly — have,  since  the  time  of  the  Greek  poets, 
been  applied  to  typify  the  human  being, — its 
terrestrial  fonn,  apparent  death,  and  ultimate  celes- 
tial destination ;  and  it  teems  more  extraordinary 
that  a  sordid  and  crawling  worm  should  become  a 
beautiful  and  active  flv — that  an  inhabitant  of  the 
dark  and  fetid  dunghill  should  in  an  instant  entirely 
change  its  form,  rise  into  the  blue  air,  ami  enjoy  the 
sunbeams — ^than  that  a  being  whose  pursuits  here 
have  been  after  an  undying  name,  and  whose  purest 
happiness  has  been  derivra  from  the  acquisition  of 
intellectual  power  and  finite  knowledge,  should  rise 
hereafter  into  a  slate  of  being  where  immortality  is 
no  longer  a  name,  and  ascend  to  the  source  of 
Unbounded  Power  and  Inlinite  Wisdom. 

— Sir  Humphrey  Daoy^  1778-1829. 

(4.)  Thg  wui  is  net  destroyed  by  its  separatiem 
from  the  body, 

(4654.)  Carnal  reason  can  hardly  imagine  how  a 
soul  should  have  subsistence  after  its  separation  from 
the  body ;  it  seems  incredible,  because  it  is  in- 
visible. But  eagles  can  see  more  than  owls ;  nor 
was  mere  nature  ignorant  of  thu :  through  all 
clouds  of  error  she  could  see  this  clear  truth,  that 
souls  die  not  with  their  bodies.  Thu  is  an  inbred 
instinct  sucked  from  the  breast  of  nature,  an  inde- 
lible principle  stamped  in  the  soul  by  God  Himself, 
not  to  be  rased  out.  The  waggoner  hath  a  being, 
though  his  coach  be  broken  ;  the  ship  is  wrecked 
on  the  sea,  yet  the  mariner  may  swim  to  harbour ; 
the  adder  lives  after  she  has  slipt  oflf  her  coat ;  the 
musician  keeps  hU  skill,  though  hb  lute  be  broken ; 
the  snail  may  creep  out,  and  leave  his  shell  behind. 

^AdatfiSf  1654. 

(4^55*)  'Hiat  it  hath  mnch  nse  of  or  dependence 
on  the  body  in  its  present  operations  is  no  proof  at 
all  that  when  it  b  oat  of  the  body  it  cannot  other- 
wise act  or  operate.  If  the  candle  shine  in  the 
lantern,  it  can  shine  oat  of  it,  though  with  some 
difference.  He  U  scarcely  rational  that  doubteth 
whether  there  be  such  things  as  incorporeal,  in- 
visible intelligences,  minds,  or  spirits :  and  if  they 
can  act  without  bodies,  why  may  not  oar  minds  ? 


Tbongh  the  qgg  would  die  if  the  shell  were  htokeai 
or  the  hen  did  not  sit  upon  it,  it  doth  not  follow 
that  therefore  the  chicken  cannot  live  without  a 
shell,  or  sitting  on.  Though  the  embryo  and  io^t 
must  have  a  continuity  with  the  mother,  and  be 
nourbhed  by  her  nourishment,  it  doth  not  folkm 
that,  therefore^  it  must  be  so  with  him  when  he  is 
bom  and  grown  up  to  ripeness  of  age.  And  wheo 
there  is  full  proof  that  soub  h&ve  a  fntare  life  to 
live,  it  b  a  tolly  to  doubt  of  it,  merely  because  we 
cannot  conceive  of  the  manner  of  their  acting  with- 
out a  body  ;  for  he  that  is  not  desirous  to  be 
deceived,  must  reduce  things  uncertain  and  dark 
to  those  that  are  clear  and  certain,  and  not  con- 
trarily  ;  all  good  arguing  b  ^  nettoribus^  and  nut 
i  minimis  notis,  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(4656.)  Were  the  soal  bat  an  accident,  a  qoslity, 
or  a  result,  he  that  kills  the  body  most  needs  kill 
the  soul  too,  as  he  that  casts  a  snowball  into  the 
fire  must  needs  destroy  the  whiteness  with  the  snow. 
Accidents  fail  and  perbh  with  their  subjects.  But, 
seeing  it  b  plain  in  these  and  many  other  scriptares 
(Luke  xaiii.  43 ;  Matt.  a.  ao,  &c.),  the  soul  does 
not  fail  with  the  body,  nothing  can  be  more  plain 
and  evident  than  that  it  b  of  a  substantial  nature. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  first  among  the  poor 
Indians,  they  thought  the  horK  and  hb  rider  to  be 
one  creature,  as  many  ignorant  ones  think  the  sod 
and  body  of  man  to  be  nothing  but  breath  and  body. 
Whereas  indeed  they  are  two  dbiinct  creatures,  ss 
vastly  different  in  their  natures  as  the  rider  and  his 
horse,  or  the  bird  and  his  cage.  While  the  man  is 
on  horseback  he  moves  according  to  the  motion  ol 
the  horse  ;  and  while  the  bird  is  encaged,  he  eats 
and  drinks,  and  sleeps,  and  hops  and  sings  in  his 
cage.  But  if  the  horse  fail  and  die  under  hb  rider, 
or  the  ca^e  be  broken,  the  man  can  go  on  hb  own 
feet,  and  the  bird  enjoy  itself  as  well,  yea,  twtter,  in 
the  open  fields  and  woods  than  in  the  cage  ;  neither 
depend,  as  to  being  or  action,  on  the  horse  or  cage. 

^Flavd,  16JO-1691. 

(4657.)  I  once  heard  a  preacher  trying  to  teach 
young  children  that  the  soul  would  live  aftet  they 
were  all  dead,  lliey  Ibtened,  but  did  not  under- 
sund  what  he  was  saying.  But  at  last,  taking  his 
watch  from  his  pocket,  1m  said^ 

"  James,  what  b  thb  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  t" 

"  A  watch,  sir." 

'* Do  you  all  see  it?'* 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  do  yoo  know  it  b  a  watch  ?  " 

"  It  ticks,  sir.*' 

"Very  well,  can  any  of  yon  hear  it  tick?  •& 
listen  now." 

After  a  pause— 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  we  hear  it" 

He  then  took  off  the  case,  and  held  the  case  in 
one  hand  and  the  watch  in  the  other. 

'*  Now,  children,  which  is  the  watch  ?    Yon  see 
there  are  two  which  look  like  watches.** 
The  little  one  in  your  right  huid,  sir.** 
Very  well  again  ;  now  I  will  lay  the  case  aalde^ 
and  put  it  awav  down  there  in  my  hat.    Now  let  us 
see  if  you  can  hear  the  watch  tk:k." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  hear  it,"  exclaimed  several  voieeiL 

"  Well,  the  watch  can  tick,  and  go^  and  keep 
time,  you  see,  when  the  case  b  taken  off  and  put 
in  my  hat  The  watch  goes  just  as  well.  So  it  b 
with  you,  children.    Your  boidy  b  nothing  bat  the 
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euet  your  soal  b  inside.  The  case — ^the  body— 
may  be  taken  off  and  buried  in  the  gronnd,  and  the 
tool  will  live  and  think  just  as  well  as  the  watch 
will  go^  as  you  sec,  when  the  case  is  off  1 " 

(5.)  Th€  soul  amtains  vfithm  itself  propkma  pj 
imm&rtaiUy. 

(4658.)  Among  thej<e  and  other  excellent  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  there  is  one 
drawn  from  the  perpetual  progress  of  the  soul  to  its 
perfection  without  a  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at 
It  i  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to 
carry  a  great  weight  with  it.  How  can  it  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which  is 
capable  of  sucn  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiv- 
ing new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall 
away  into  nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created? 
Are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?    • 

^AadisoH^  1672-1719. 

(4659.)  In  the  desire  for  immortality  man  has 
sore  proof  of  his  capacity  for  it. 

^Southey^  I774r-i843. 

(4660.)  Nature  never  deceives.  All  the  in- 
stincts, all  the  faculties  which,  are  in  any  of  its 
creatures — there  is  always  something  to  meet  them. 
Nature  does  not  disappoint.  If  there  is  a  parti- 
cular appetite,  there  is  something  to  meet  it ;  if 
there  is  a  particular  faculty,  tiiere  is  something  to 
meet  it ;  it  there  is  a  particular  instinct,  there  is 
something  to  meet  it  Well,  then,  the  moral  aspira- 
tions of  man,  the  spiritual  instincts,  the  irrepres- 
ni4e  anticipations  of  which  he  is  capable  and  which 
are  in  him,  part  of  himself,  faculties  and  instincts 
which  nature  has  bestowed,  is  she  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  them  ?  Is  she  to  deceive  him  with 
regard  to  them  ?  She  deceives  in  nothing  besides. 
She  meets  every  appetite  and  instinct  of  inferior 
creatures,  she  meets  them  with  that  which  is  appro- 
priate ;  but  the  highest  affections,  the  noblest  aspira- 
tions, the  spiritual  instincts,  are  they  all  a  make- 
believe  ?  Is  nature  deceiving  and  tantalising  man 
in  all  that  ?  You  take  an  egg  out  from  under  the 
parent  bird  when  she  has  l^n  sitting  on  it,  and  it 
IS  nearly  come  to  perfection ;  you  hold  the  egg  in 
your  hand :  there  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  dark  world 
with  its  single  inhabitant  You  take  off  the  top ; 
you  look  in.  There  in  that  darkness  are  tiny  wings. 
What  are  they  ?  Of  what  use  are  they  there  in  that 
little  dark  world  occupied  by  that  individual? 
Why,  they  are  a  prophecy  that  the  creature  is  in- 
tended for  a  world  in  which  there  is  an  atmosphere. 
Intended  to  be  t>oni  into  an  atmosphere,  ana  there 
is  its  preparation.  These  tiny  wings  are  a  prophecy 
and  preparation  for  its  future  condition.  Have  the 
souls  of  men  no  wings?  Are  not  the  spiritual 
aspirations,  desires,  hopes,  anticipations — are  not 
these  wings  of  the  spirit  ?  Are  they  not  instincts 
which  are  given  to  us  here,  which  are  a  prophecy 
to  us  of  the  future  for  which  we  are  intended  ? 

— Bmnty. 

(4661.)  The  spirit  or  soul  of  man  knows  itself 
to  be  capable,  I  will  not  say  of  unlimited,  but  of 
continuous  progress  and  development.  However 
vigorous  the  tree  or  the  animal  may  be,  it  Soon 
leaches  the  point  when  it  can  grow  no  more. 
The  time  comes  when  the  tree  hu  borne  all  the 
leaves  and  fhut  and  buds  which  it  can  bear,  when 


Its  vital  force  b  exhausted,  and  it  is  no  more.  Tlie 
animal  may  have  done  its  best,  it  may  have  reached 
a  high  condition  of  strength  and  beauty,  but  when 
its  limit  is  reached  it  can  grow  no  more.  With 
the  soul  of  man  as  a  living  and  thinking  power  it 
is  far  otherwise ;  he  has  never  exhausted  uimself. 
When  the  man  of  science  has  made  some  noble 
discovery,  when  the  literary  man  has  written  a 
great  book,  when  the  statesman  has  carried  a 
series  of  important  measures,  we  cannot  say  that 
he  has  exhausted  himself.  The  spiritual  man  is 
indeed  dependent  on  the  material  man,  and  as  the 
body  moves  on  towards  decay  and  dissolution  it 
extends  something  of  the  influence  of  its  weakness 
and  incapacity  to  its  spiritual  companion ;  but  even 
then  the  soul  resists  this  and  asserts  its  separate 
existence;  the  mind  of  man  knows  that  each 
separate  effort  instead  of  exhausting  his  powers 
tends  to  strengthen  them,  and  so  he  will  go  on 
continually  midcing  larger  and  nobler  and  more 
vigorous  efforts;  So,  too,  is  it  with  conscience  and 
duty ;  with  these  there  is  no  finality.  One  great 
act  suggests  another,  one  sacrifice  makes  another 
easier  ;  the  virtuous  impulse  in  the  soul  is  not  like 
the  growth  in  the  tree,  a  self-exhaustin?  force,  but 
it  is  always  moving  on,  always  advancmg.  "Be 
not  weary  in  well'C&ing  " — this  is  the  language  of 
the  Etenial  to  the  human  will ;  but  never  is  '*  Be 
not  weary  of  growing*'  said  to  the  tree  or  the 
animal,  because  organic  matter  differs  from  spirit 
in  this,  that  it  does  reach  the  limit  of  its  activity, 
and  then  it  turns  backwards  towards  non-existence. 

^LidtUnu 

(4662.)  Oh,  If  this  life  were  all  that  I  could  have, 
I  should  weep,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  present 
hour  to  the  very  end,  unless  1  could  say,  as  the 
ancients  did,  "Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  t^e  merry. 
Tu-morrow  we  die,  so  let  us  make  the  best  of  the 
little  time  that  is  left  us."  I  should  be  in  a  sUte 
of  wanton,  merry  despair,  on  the  one  side ;  or  of 
tearful,  sad  despair,  on  the  other  side.  I  must 
live  again.  1  must  make  the  experiment  of  life 
once  more.  I  have  made  poor  work  here,  but  I 
have  met  with  just  success  enough  to  feel  that  if  I 
had  a  better  chance  I  could  do  something.  I  am 
like  a  man  that  takes  the  first  canvas  to  paint  a 

Eicture.  He  does  not  know  what  he  will  do.  He 
lys  in  forms  in  all  sorts  of  ways  without  coming 
to  any  satisfactory  result.  At  last  he  says,  "  I  can- 
not make  anything  of  Uiat  picture ;  but  I  have  a 
concept ioiL  Brine  me  a  fresh  canvas,  and  I  will 
tzy  ag.iin,  when  I  think  I  shall  have  better  success." 
I  have  long  been  trying  to  paint  a  true  life,  and 
have  only  partially  succeeded  ;  but  if  God  Almighty 
will  give  me  another  canvas,  I  think  I  can  paint 
better.  And  He  wilL  He  that  brought  forth  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  will 
bring  me  forth.  '^Beecktr. 

(4663.)  The  faith  of  immortality  b  the  world's 
peculiar  need.  We  need  thb  faith  from  the  sense 
of  the  incompleteness  which  there  b  in  this  mortal 
state ;  and  we  need  it  just  in  proportion  as  we  rise 
toward  perfection  ourselves.  We  need  it  because 
life  in  us  awakens  a  thousand  ideas  and  recognitions 
of  possibilities  which,  after  all,  we  cannot  r^ise  in 
thb  world,  nor  fulfiL  We  are  perpetually  receiving 
seeds  in  our  temperate  tone,  from  foreign  sones : 
seeds  from  South  America,  and  seeds  from  the 
Orient.    Th^  have  great  promise  in  them  :  some 
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•f  fruity  some  of  escnlent  Tegetable,  and  tome  of 
blossom  ;  and  the  torment  of  our  summer  to  those 
who  are  enthusiai^tic  in  regard  to  such  things,  is  that 
it  is  not  warm 'enough  nor  long  enough  to  bring 
forth  their  excellence.    The  flower  will  not  blossom  ; 
the  fruit  will  not  develop  its  saccharine  nature. 
Hundreds  and  thouMinds  of  men  plant  these  seeds, 
and  nourish  them  till  they  begin  to  develop  all  the 
habits  of  their  respectiYc  s|)ecies,  and  throw  out  buds 
which  give  promise  of  fruit,  and  excite  confident 
expectation.    With  great  care  the  gardener  protects 
the  plants  frocs  the  fiitt  frosts,  hoping  thereby  to 
enable  it  to  come  to  maturity.     But  at  last  winter 
smites  it  before  it  has  even  blossomed,  and  he  can- 
not but  say,  "The  growth  of  this  plant  was  not 
completed  ;  It  was  susceptible  of  further  develop- 
ment ;  but  I  could  not  carry  it  any  further  because 
the  season  wa^  not  long  enough  nor  warm  enough." 
And  all  the  reasoning  in  this  world  could  not  con- 
vince him  that  God  created  that  plant  to  stop  growitig 
where  it  did.     He  says  he  stakes  his  being  on  it,  he 
declares  that  it  stands  to  reason  (for  that  is  the 
ejipression  which  men  emplov  when  they  feel  all 
all  over  that  a  thing  is  true,  when  they  have  an  in- 
stinct in  them  that  it  is  true,  but  when  they  have  no 
reason  about  it)  that  the  seed  of  this  partly  developed 
plant  was  meant  somewhere  to  have  a  summer  long 
enough  for  Its  full  developmenL    Or,  if  he  carries 
it  so  far  as  to  bring  oat  a  flower,  he  says,  *'  Thank 
God  for  the  flower ;   but   I  want  to  see  if  under 
other  conditions  I  cannot  carry  the  plant  far  enough 
to  develop  seed  or  fruit."    For  tnere  is  mnny  a 
summer  that  is  long  enough  and  warm  enough  to 
develop  buds,  which  is  not  long  enough  and  warm 
enough  to  develop  flowers ;   and  there  is  many  a 
summer  that  is  long  enough  and  warm  enough  to 
develop  flowers,  which  is  not  long  enough  and  warm 
enough  to  develop  seed  or  fruit.     And  ne  says,  *'  If 
I  can  get  another  seed,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  bring 
It  to  ripeness."     He  tries,  and  fails;  the  summer  is 
too  short ;    and  he  says  to  himself  (and  in  your 
thought  and  feeling  every  one  of  you  justifie«  his 
conclusion),  "  There  must  be,  somewhere,  a  clime 
to  which  this  seed  is  adapted.     It  grew  somewhere, 
and  somewhere  there  is  a  summer  warm  enough  and 
long  enough  for  it     And  if  I  could  And  that  place, 
and  plant  it,  it  would  grow,  through  the  kindly 
months,  until  it  swelled  into  ripeness,  developing  in 
their  turn  bud,  and  blossom,  and  fruit"    Kow  I 
declare  that  human  life  in  this  world  is  a  seed  whose 
development  here  stops  far  short  of  those  possibilities 
which  are  foreshadowed  in  its  experiences.     Here 
men  are  not  fully  developed  in  any  single  faculty  of 
their  being,  except  those  which  are  reUied  to  time 
and  earth.  '^Buther, 

(6.)  Tki  €omdUiom  tftki  $oui  in  tki  future  lift, 
(4664.)  Thank  God,  when  I  go  home  to  heaven, 
I  shall  leave  behind  many  things  that  will  be  of  no 
use  to  me  there.  When  an  endne  is  taken  from 
one  boat  and  placed  in  another,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  fastenings  should  go  with  it  The  screws 
and  iiamps  and  feeding-pumps  that  belong  to  that 
peculiar  ship  from  which  it  is  taken  may  be  left 
Dehino*  The  screws  and  clamps  and  feeding-pumps 
that  have  been  necessary  to  keep  my  mind  m  this 
body,  and  that  it  has  given  me  so  much  trouble  to 
patch  and  mend,  I  snail  leave  in  the  grave.  Bat 
my  supremest  reason,  my  divinest  sentiments  of 
relieion,  my  affections  and  loves,  my  tastes— these 
Goo,  the  uessed  Pilot,  shall  cany  safely  through 


the  grave  and  its  darkness,  and  I  shall  be  planted 
again  In  heaven,  where  snows  never  fall,  where  frosts 
never  come,  and  I  shall  bring  out  leaf  and  blossom 
and  fruit ;  and  then,  with  leaf  and  blossom  and 
fruit,  I  will  present  myself  at  the  Throne  of  God, 
saying,  **  Thou  hast  given  me  life,  and  life  again, 
and  ufe  for  ever :  to  Thee,  and  to  Thee  only,  be 
praiae  and  honour  and  gloiy  evermore." 


(7.)  Thi  devei^pmentt  it  tfnders  passihie* 

(4665.)  The  catetpillar,  on  being  converted  into 
an  inert  scaly  mass,  does  not  appear  to  be  fitting 
itself  for  an  mhabitant  of  the  air,  and  can  have  no 
consciousness  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  future  being. 
We  are  masters  of  the  earth,  but  perhaps  we  are 
the  slaves  of  some  great  and  unknown  bemg.  The 
fly  that  we  crush  with  our  finger  or  feed  with  oor 
viands  has  no  knowledge  of  man,  and  no  conscious- 
ness of  his  superiority.  We  suppose  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  matter  and  all  its  elements;  yet 
we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  cause  of  electricity,  or 
explain  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  the  stones  that 
fall  from  meteors.  There  may  be  beings,  thinking 
beings,  near  or  surrounding  us,  which  we  do  not 
perceive,  which  we  cannot  imagine.  We  know  very 
little  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  we  know  enough  to  hope 
for  the  immortality,  the  individual  immortaliiy,  oC 
the  better  part  of  man. 

— ^ir  Humpkfity  Dmy^  lyy&^iSagu 

(8.)  If  an  enw,  a  delightjul  error* 

(4666.)  But  if  I  err  in  believing  that  tlie  sosli  of 
men  are  immortal,  I  willingly  err ;  nor  while  i  live 
would  I  wish  to  have  this  delightful  error  extorted 
from  me  ;  and  if  after  death  I  shall  feci  nothing,  as 
some  minute  philosophers  think,  I  am  not  afraid 
lest  dead  phiiisopMirs  should  laugh  at  me  for  the 
error.  -^C&«rv,  B.C.  106-43. 

(9.)  Hew  Jaiih  im  ike  eeute  imtmertoHiy  skemU 

manifest  itself 

(4667.)  If  the  soul  be  immortal.  It  requires  to  be 
cultivated  with  attention,  not  only  for  what  we  call 
the  time  of  life,  but  for  that  which  is  to  follow, — I 
mean  eternity ;  and  the  least  neglect  in  this  point 
may  be  attended  with  endless  consequences.  If 
death  were  the  final  dissolution  of  being,  the  wicked 
would  be  great  gainers  by  it,  by  being  delivered  at 
once  from  their  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  vices; 
but  as  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  has  no  other  means  oi 
being  freed  from  its  evils,  nor  any  safety  for  it,  but 
in  becoming  very  good  and  very  wise ;  tor  it  carries 
nothing  with  it  but  its  bad  or  good  deeds,  its 
virtues  and  vices,  which  are  commonly  the  conse- 
quences of  the  education  It  has  received,  and  the 
causes  of  eternal  happiness  or  miseiy. 

^S^erettes^  B.a  469-3391 


TEMPTATION. 
L    WHY  IT  IS  PSRMTTTEIK 

1.  TbaX  our  hMrto  may  be  x«i?Ml«d  to  in, 

(466S.)  Worms,  and  other  insects,  take  up  their 

habitation  under  the  surftice  of  the  earth.    A  p!ot 

of  ground  may  be  outwardly  verdant  with  grass,  and 

decorated  with  flowers ;— 4)ut  take  a  spade  in  your 

I  tiand,  and  turn  up  the  mould,  and  you  soon  have  a 
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lample  of  the  vermin  that/lurks  beneath.  Tempta* 
tlon  is  the  spade  which  breaks  up  the  ground  of  a 
believer's  heart,  and  helps  to  discover  the  corrup- 
tions of  his  fallen  nature.  — Salter. 

S.  TbMX  our  oharaoter  may  Im  tatted. 

(4669.)  We  know  not  what  patience  we  have, 
what  courage,  wiiat  seal,  till  we  be  put  to  it  A 
man  is  that  he  is  when  he  is  tempted.  Some  pre- 
sume more  than  thev  can  ;  so  did  Peter — "Though 
I  should  die  with  Fhee,  I  will  not  deny  Thee : " 
alas  1  he  knew  not  his  own  weakness.  Others  doubt 
of  that  they  can,  as  Naaman ;  God  be  merciful  to 
me  when  I  come  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  :  here  I 
can  serve  God  constantly,  but  when  I  wait  on  my 
master  to  the  idolatrous  temple,  what  shall  I  do 
then?  Lx>rd,  be  merciful  to  me  in  this.  Go  in 
peace,  saith  the  prophet ;  God  will  strengthen  thee. 
£very  cock-boat  can  swim  in  a  river,  every  sculler 
sail  in  a  calm  ;. every  man  of  a  patient  temper  or 
cheery  dii^position,  can  hold  up  his  head  in  ordinary 

SQSts.  But  when  a  black  storm  rises,  a  tenth  wave 
ows,  deep  calls  unto  deep,  nature  yields,  spirit 
faints,  heart  fails  ;  here  is  the  trial,  how  dost  thou 
DOW  ?  When  our  hopes  are  adjourned,  our  expecta- 
tion delayed,  and  instead  of  pleasing  contents  we 
find  bitter  sorrows ;  this  will  discover  our  hearts. 
If,  then,  foith  prevail  above  sense,  and  hope  against 
all  natural  reason  and  fear,  our  graces  snail  shine 
like  orient  pearls,  in  true  and  perfect  beauty.  After 
all  the  prorogations  of  promised  ease,  still  to  stand 
erect  and  triumph  ;  here  is  the  assurance  of  faith, 
that  hath  the  word  for  oompasSp  Christ  at  the  helm, 
and  the  voyage  is  salvation.  '-'Adams^  l654- 

(4670.)  A  further  reason  why  yon  are  thus 
tempted  and  tried  is,  that  God,  in  His  wise  pro- 
vidence, is  now  testing  you  to  see  witether  you  are  a 
fit  man  for  His  work.  Before  a  fire-arm  is  sold  it  is 
taken  to  the  proof-shop,  and  there  it  is  loaded  with 
a  charge,  perhaps  four  or  five  times  heavier  than  it 
will  ever  have  to  carry  at  the  ordinary  sportsman's 
hand.  The  barrels  are  fired,  and  if  they  burst  in 
the  proof-house  no  great  hurt  is  done ;  whereas  it 
would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  if  they  should  burst 
In  the  hands  of  some  unskilful  man.  So  God  takes 
His.  servants.  Some  He  will  make  raecial  use  of. 
He  puts  to  the  proof,  perhaps  loads  them  with  five 
times  more  temptations  than  He  mean^  they  should 
ordinarily  have  to  endure,  in  order  that  He  may 
see,  and  prove  to  onlookers,  that  they  are  fit  men  for 
the  Divine  service.  We  have  heard  that  the  old 
warriors,  before  they  would  use  their  swords,  would 
bend  them  across  their  knees.  They  must  see 
whether  they  had  the  right  stufi'  or  no  before  they 
would  venture  into  battle  with  them.  And  God 
does  this  wiih  His  servants.  Martin  Luther  had 
never  been  the  Martin  Luther  he  was,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  devil  The  devil  was,  as  it  were^  the 
proof- house  for  Martin  Luther.  He  must  be  tried 
and  tempted  by  Satan,  and  then  be  becomes  fit  for 
the  Master's  use.  ^S/mrgeon. 

Z.  That  our  TlffUaiiM  iniiy  he  Snoreasad. 

(4671.)  The  Lord  permits  Satan  continually  to 
assail  us  with  his  temptations,  to  the  end  (hat  we 
may  continually  buckle  upon  us  the  whole  tumour 
of  God,  tliat  we  may  be  ready  for  the  battle.  For 
as  those  who  have  no  enemies  to  encounter  them 
cast  their  armour  aside  and  let  it  rust  because  they 
are  secure  from  danger^  but  when  their  enemies 


are  at  hand  and  sound  the  alarm,  they  both  wake 
and  sleep  in  their  armour,  ready  for  the  assault; 
so,  if  we  should  not  continually  skirmish  with  our 
spiritual  enemies,  we  would  lay  aside  the  spiritual 
armonr;  but  when  we  have  continual  use  for  it, 
both  day  and  night  we  keep  it  fast  buckled  upon 
us,  that  bein^  armed  at  all  points,  we  may  be  able 
to  make  resistance  and  not  be  surprised  at  un- 
awares. — Downami,  164a. 

4.  That  <rar  assnranoe  may  be  itreiigthened. 

(4672.)  God  sometihies  permits  Satan  to  assail 
His  dear  children,  the  more  to  strengthen  them  in 
His  spiritual  graces,  and  to  confirm  them  more  fully 
in  the  assurance  of  His  love  and  their  salvation. 

For  as  a  city  which  has  been  once  besieged  and 
not  sacked  will  ever  after  be  more  strong  to  hold 
out  if  it  be  assaulted  bv  the  like  danger,  because 
the  citizens  will  carefully  fortify  their  walls  and 
increase  their  bulwarks,  and  as  he  who  has  been 
once  robbed  by  thieves  will  ever  after  ride  better 
prepared  to  make  resistance,  that  he  do  not  again 
fall  into  their  hand  ;  so  those  who  are  besieged  and 
assaulted  by  their  spiritual  enemies  will  ever  after 
more  carefull]^  arm  themselves  against  them  with 
the  graces  of  God's  Spirit,  that  they  may  not  be 
overcome  nor  foiled  by  them. 

We  know  that  whilst  men  quietly  enjoy  their 
possessions  and  inheritance  they  rest  secure,  keep- 
mg  their  writings  in  a  box  without  ever  looking 
on  them  from  year  to  year ;  but  when  their  title  and 
right  is  called  into  question,  and  some  man  labours 
to  thrust  them  out  of  their  possession,  then  they 
peruse  their  writings  and  deeils  with  all  diligence. 
And  not  satisfied  with  their  own  judgment,  they 
resort  to  skilful  lawvers,  craving  their  counsel  how 
thev  may  maintain  their  right,  and  answer  the  plea 
which  their  adversary  makes  against  them.  Where- 
by oftentimes  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  make  their 
title  not  only  much  more  strong  in  itself,  but  also 
more  clear  and  evident  unto  all  others,  so  that 
afterwards  none  dare  once  adventure  to  ^trouble 
them  again,  or  call  their  right  into  question.  So 
whilst  we  never  doubt  of  our  heavenly  inheritance 
we  rest  secure,  and  let  the  book  of  God,  which  is- 
our  best  deed  and  evidence,  lie  under  our  cupboards 
till  it  mould  for  want  of  use.  But  when  Satan  by 
his  temptations  calls  our  title  into  question,  and 
pleads  that  we  have  no  right  to  Goa's  kingdom, 
then  do  we  most  carefully  and  diligentlv  peruse  the 
book  of  God,  then  do  we  go  unto  God  s  ministers, 
desiring  their  counsel  how  we.may  answer  Satan's 
plea  and  clear  our  title ;  then  do  we  most  carefully 
use  all  good  means  to  increase  our  knowledge,  that 
thereby  we  mav  thoroughly  inform  ourselves  of  our 
right,  and  confirm  our  assurance  against  all  cavils 
and  objections.  And  hereby  it  comes  to  pass  that 
those  who  before  had  very  weak  titles  to  their 
heavenly  inheritance,  whilst  they  lived  reckless  and 
secure,  and  but  slender  assuranpe  ever  to  enjoy  it ; 
now,  by  their  care,  pains,  and  diligence  have  so 
confirmed  it  unto  themselves,  and  so  cleared  it  to 
all  the  world,  that  Satan  dare  never  after  call  it  in- 
to question  ;  unless  he  do  it,  like  many  contentious 
men  in  these  days,  rather  that  he  may  trouble  and 
vex  them  with  a  tedious  suit,  than  for  any  hope  of 
prevailing  in  the  end.  -^Dcwnami^  1642, 

II.    HOW  IT  ASSAILS  US. 

L  Under  fklae  malki. 

(4673.)  Satan  like  a  pirate  hangs  oat  flags  of 
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traee,  to  st^ify  P<»ce  and  friendship,  till  he  haiF« 
gotten  us  within  nis  resdi  and  command  :  and  then 
he  grapples  with  us,  nmsacks  us  of  all  God*s  graces, 
SUM  casts  IIS  overboard  into  the  sea  of  destruction. 

^-Dcwname,  164a. 

(4674.)  When  Satan  assaults  any  poor  soul,  he 
fuHers  nothing  to  appear  to  the  eye  out  pleasure, 
profit,  a  sweet  satisfaction  of  our  desires,  and  a 
phantasma  of  happiness.  There  is  also  wrath,  and 
ludgment,  and  torment,  and  sting  of  conscience 
■belonging  to  it ;  these  must  be,  but  these  shall  not 
be  seen.  All  the  way  is  white  snow,  that  hides 
the  pit.  Green  mss  tempts  us  to  walk  ;  the  ser- 
pent is  unseen.  If  tempution^  like  plaises,  might 
oe  turned  on  both  sides,  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
would  not  be  so  populous.  If  Davkl  eould  have 
foreseen  the  grief  01  his  broken  bones  ere  he  fell 
upon  Bathsheba,  those  aspersions  of  blood  and 
lust  had  not  befallen  him.  If  Achan  could  have 
foreseen  the  stones  about  his  ears  before  he  filched 
those  accursed  things,  he  would  never  have  fingered 
them.  But  as  it  u  said  of  Adam  and  Eve  after 
their  fall,  **  Then  their  eyes  were  opened  ;  **  then, 
not  before.  Judas  was  blind  till  he  had  done  the 
<leed,  then  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  it  in 
its  true  horror.  — Adorns^  1653. 

(4^5-)  Temptations,  like  Delilah,  tell  us  a  fair 
tale,  but  their  end  is  to  bring  us  a-«leep,  and  pluck 
out  our  eyes.  -^Adatns^  1653. 

(4676.)  "I  am  very  sharp,"  said  the  Hook 
which  was  holding  the  struggling  Fish. 

**  I  know  that  but  too  well,"  answered  th^  poor 
•captive  ;  "  but  let  me  tell  you,  it  was  not  owii^  so 
much  unto  your  sharpness  that  I  am  captured,  as  to 
the  bit  of  bait  by  which  I  was  tempted.'* 

'*  It  is  the  way  all  Hooks  succeed,"  observed  the 
other;  "there  must  be  trick  in  order  to  decoy. 
Had  yon  seen  my  point,  and  been  aware  of  the 
<ianger,  you  should  have  wisely  kept  out  of  the  way 
instead  of  so  readily  swallowing  the  worm." 

By  disguised  temptations  the  great  enemy  hopes, 
and  freouently  succeeds,  to  get  souls  into  his  power. 
How  often  a  Hook  is  hid  within  a  Lure  1  and  in 
what  multitudes  of  instances  souls  have  perished 
through  catching  at  the  Bait,  which  Satan  placed 
in  the  way.  ^^BowUtn. 

X  In  many  fimnib 

(4677.)  If  there  were  but  one  cup  alone,  it  would 
cloy,  and  satiate,  and  procure  loathing,  as  even 
manna  did  to  Israel ;  therefore  Satan  doth  diversify 
his  drinks,  to  keep  the  wicked  man*s  appetite  fresh 
and  sharp.  If  he  be  weaiy  of  one  sin,  behold, 
another* stands  at  his  elbow.  Hath  Dives  dined? 
He  may  walk  up  to  hu  study,  and  tell  his  money, 
his  bags,  his  idol^ ;  or  call  for  the  key  of  his  ward- 
robe, to  feed  his  proud  eye  with  his  silks  :  for 
drvitia  gi  delida^  riches  and  pleasure,  serve  one 
another's  turn.  If  Nabal  be  weary  of  counting  his 
flocks,  or  laying  up  their  fleeces,  he  may  go  and 
make  himself  drunk  with  his  sheep-shearers. 

^Ada/fu,  1653. 

(4678.)  If  thon  dost  not  stumble  at  this  stone^ 
the  devil  hath  another  at  hand  to  throw  in  the  way. 
He  b  not  so  unskilful  a  fowler  as  to  go  with  one 
single  shot  into  the  field ;  and  therefore  expect  him, 
as  soon  as  he  hath  discharged  one,  and  missed  thee;, 
to  let  fly  at  thee  with  a  second. 

— Cktmaff,  16x7-1679. 


9L  lb  fbnu  apaotally  adaytad  %o  osr 

(4679.)  The  devil  plagues  and  torments  us  in  the 
place  where  we  are  most  tender  and  weak.  In 
Paradise  he  fell  not  upon  Adam,  but  upon  Eve. 

— LMtJker^  1483-1S461 

(468a)  The  world  is  SaUn's  bait.  He  seldom 
throws  out  a  naked  hook.  Let  murder,  fraud,  lying, 
or  idolatry  be  presented  in  their  undisguised  turpi- 
tude, and  few  of  good  education  and  correct  morals 
can  be  taken  captive  by  him.  But  he  conceals  the 
hook  in  a  goodly  bait,  and  like  a  skilful  angler. 
He  knows  how  to  use  that  part  of  the  world  which 
is  best  suited  to  our  taste  and  most  likely  to  decoy. 
For  one  he  has  a  golden  bait ;  for  another,  pleasure ; 
for  a  third,  worldly  consequence  and  honour.  And 
his  line  is  thrown  out  in  every  place, — in  the  place 
of  business,  in  our  families,  studies,  and  at  our  tablei^ 
and  on  our  pillows.  — yhicksan,  i64(X 

(4681.)  Satan,  like  a  fisher,  baits  his  hook  acconl- 
ing  to  the  appetite  of  the  fish.      ^Adorns,  1653. 

(4683.)  An  enemy  before  he  besiegeth  a  dt]f, 
surroundeth  it  at  a  distance  to  see  where  the  wall  is 
the  weakest,  best  to  be  battered,  lowest,  easiest  to 
be  scaled,  ditch  narrowest  to  be  bridged,  shallowest 
to  be  waded  over  ;  what  place  is  not  r^ularly  for* 
tified,  where  he  may  approach  with  least  danger, 
and  assault  with  most  advantage  :  so  Satan  walketh 
about,  surveying  all  the  powers  of  our  souls,  where 
he  may  most  probably  lay  his  temptations,  as 
whether  our  understandings  are  easier  corrupted 
with  error,  or  our  fancies  with  levity,  or  our  wills 
with  frowsirdness,  or  our  aflfections  with  excess. 

— /i#//rr,  1608-1661. 

(4683.)  Sometimes  a  man  shall  see  the  scene  of 
things  round  about  him  so  fitly  laid,  and  prepared 
to  serve  him  in  the  gratification  of  his  corrupt 
desire,  that  he  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  was 
something  more  than  blind  chance  which  brought 
him  into  that  condition.  For  when  we  see  a  net  or 
snare  curiously  and  artificially  placed,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  something  intended  to  be  caught, 
and  that  the  fowler  is  not  far  ofl",  whether  we  see 
him  or  na  —Souths  1633-17 161 

4.  Ptom  oppoalta  quartan. 

(4684.)  Temptations  may  be  compared  to  the 
wind,  which  when  it  has  ceased  raging  from  one 
point,  after  a  short  calm  frequently  renews  its 
violence  from  another  quarter.  The  Lord  silenced 
Satan's  former  assaults  against  you,  bat  he  is  per- 
mitted to  try  you  again  in  another  way. 

-^Anoton^  1725-1807. 

Ill,   IN  WHAT  ITS  STREiTGTH  LIES, 

(4685.)  Let  Satan  present  such  a  bait  as  honour, 
pleasure,  pelf,  and  the  naughty  heart  of  man  skips 
after  it  as  a  hungry  dog  would  at  a  crust. 

— GurnaU,  1617-16791 

(4686.)  Let  anjr  temptation  whatever  be  proposed 
to  a  man,  the  suitableness  of  whose  matter  to  his 
corruptions  or  manner  of  its  proposal  makes  it  a 
temptation^  immediately  he  has  not  only  to  do  with 
the  temptation  as  outwardljr  proposed,  but  also 
with  his  own  heart  about  it.  without  further 
consideration  or  debate,  the  temptation  has  got  a 
friend  in  him.    Not  a  moment  s  space  is  given 
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bwlween  the  proposal  and  the  necessity  there  Is 
inandbent  oa  the  soul  to  look  to  its  enemy  within. 
In  a  dtj  IImI  b  at  unity  with  Itself,  compact  and 
entire,  without  diTislons  and  parties,  if  an  enemy 
approach  about  it.  the  rulers  and  inhabitants  have 
no  thoughts  at  all,  but  only  how  they  may  oppose 
the  enemy  without,  and  resist  him  in  his  approaches. 
But  if  the  city  be  divided  In  itself,  if  there  be  fac*' 
tions  and  traitors  within,  the  very  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  IooIl  to  the  enemies  at  home,  the  traitors 
within,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Sheba,  if  they  will  be 
safe.  '^Owetif  1616-1683. 

(4687.)  "  Every  man  Is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed."  If  you  apply 
a  magnet  to  the  end  of  a  needle  that  courses  freely 
on  its  pivot,  the  needle,  affected  by  a  strange 
attraction,  approaches  as  if  it  loved  it  Reverse 
the  order,  apply  the  magnet  now  to  the  opposite 
end— to  the  other  pole,  and  the  needle  shrinks 
away,  trembling,  as  if  it  did  not  love,  but  hated  it 
So  it  is  with  temptation.  One  man  rushes  into 
the  arms  of  vice ;  another  recoils  from  them  with 
horror.  Joseph  starts  back,  saying,  "  How  can  I 
do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God?" 
What  is  loved  by  one,  is  loathsome  in  another's 
ejres;  and  according  as  the  nature  it  addresses  is 
holy  or  unholy,  temptation  attracts  .or  repels ;  gives 
pain  or  pleasure ;  is  loved  or  hated.  It  is  our 
corrupt  and  evil  passions  that  give  its  power  to 
temptation.  These  are  the  combustibles  it  fires ; 
the  quick  and  fiery  powder,  that  a  spark,  which  a 
dewdrop  had  quenched,  flashes  into  an  explosion. 

(4688.)  It  is  in  our  own  bosom  that  the  power 
of  temptation  is  found.  Temptation  is  but  a  spark ; 
and  if  a  spark  fall  upon  ice,  if  it  fall  upon  snow,  if 
It  fall  upon  water,  what  is  the  harm  of  a  spark  ? 
but  if  it  fall  upon  powder — the  powder  is  yours,  the 
spark  only  is  the  aevil's.  — BeechJr, 

(4689.)  The  power  of  temptation  depends  upon 
two  elements  :  nrst,  the  power  of  presenting  induce- 
ment or  motive  on  the  part  of  the  tempter ;  and, 
secondly  and  mainly,  the  strength  in  the  victim  of 
the  passion  to  which  this  motive  is  presented.  No 
man  could  tempt  to  pride  one  that  bad  not  already 
a  powerful  tendency  to  pride.  The  chord  must  be 
there  before  the  band  of  the  harper  can  bring  out 
the  tone.  — Beecher. 

(4690.)  The  power  of  temptation  is  in  proportion 
to  the  nature  of  the  soul  tempted.  A  thoughtless 
miner  takes  an  uncovered  light  into  the  mine; 
where  there  is  but  little  gas  there  is  but  a  wavering 
and  flickering  of  a  transient  flame,— hardly  flame 
indeed ;  but  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  gas, 
the  uncovered  light  occasions  an  explosion  which 
shivers  the  rocks  and  brings  swift  destruction  upon 
all  who  are  in  the  mine.  In  both  cases  it  was  the 
same  mine,  the  same  light,  the  same  miner,  but  the 
condition  of  the  air  was  different  So  is  it  with  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one ;  they  are  shot  into  all 
human  hearts,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  mate- 
rials, so  to  speak,  which  are  found  there  will  be  the 
soccess  or  iailure  of  the  enemy. 

^^Josiph  Parker. 

IV.   RSASOirS  FOR  SHUNNING  IT. 

1.  Bocanie  our  safety  lias  In  aToldlnr  it, 
(4691.)  [On  a  ipidir  in  his  window.]    See  how 
cunningly  this  little  Arabian  hath  spread  out  his 
tent  for  a  prey;  how  heedfully  he  watches  for  a 


passenger.  So  soon  as  ever  he  hears  the  noise  of 
a  fly  nar  off,  how  he  hastens  to  his  door  1  and  if 
that  silly  heedless  traveller  do  but  touch  upon  the 
verge  of  that  unsuspected  walk  how  suddenly  doth 
he  seize  upon  the  miserable  booty  ;  and,  after  some 
strife,  binding  him  fast'  with  those  subtle  cords« 
drags  the  helpless  captive  af^er  him  into  his  cave. 

What  is  this  but  an  emblem  of  those  spiritual 
freebooters  that  lie  in  wait  for  our  souls?  They 
are  the  spiders,  we  the  flies;  they  have  spread 
their  nets  of  sin  ;  If  we  be  once  caught,  they  bind 
us  fast,  and  hale  us  Into  helL 

— ^o//,  1574-1656. 

(4692.)  The  best  way  to  conquer  siin  is  by 
Parthian  war — to  run  away.         — Adams,  1653. 

(4693.)  "A  companion  of  fools  shall  be  de- 
stroyed.'* Sin  is  a  disease  which  is  communicated 
by  contagion.  Shun,  therefore,  the  place  of  infec^ 
tion.  More  than  if  they  had  plague  or  fever,  avoid 
the  company  of  the  infected.  Abjure  every  scene, 
abstain  from  every  pleasure,  abandon  every  pursuit, 
which  experience  has  taught  you  tends  to  sin,  dulls 
the  fine  edge  of  conscience,  unfits  for  religious  duties, 
indisposes  for  religious  enjoyments,  sends  you  prayer- 
less  to  bed,  or  dull  and  drowsy  to  prayer.  As  the 
seaman  does  with  surf-beaten  reef  or  iron-bound 
shore,  give  these  a  wide  berth ;  and,  passing  on, 
hold  straight  away,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  in  your 
course  for  heaven.  — Guihru, 

(4694.)  A  holy  life  Is  impossible  to  any  but  those 
who  stand  on  their  guard  iqgainst  the  b^innings  of 
evil.  Take  alarm  at  an  evil  thought,  wish,  desire. 
What  are  these  but  the  germs  of  sin — the  winged 
seeds  which,  wafted  on  by  the  wind,  drop  into  the 
heart,  and,  finding  in  our  natural  corruption  a  fat 
and  too  favourable  soil,  spring  up  into  actual  trans- 
gressions ?  These,  like  the  rattle  of  the  snake,  the 
hiss  of  the  serpent,  reveal  the  presence  and  near 
neighbourhood  of  danger.  Besides,  does  not  the  ex« 
perience  of  all  good  men  prove  that  sin  is  most  easily 
crushed  in  the  bud,  and  that  it  is  safer  to  flee  from 
temptation  than  to  fight  it  ?  Fight  like  a  man  when 
you  cannot  avoid  the  battle,  but  rather  flee  than  fight 
Be  afraid  of  temptation,  avoid  it,  abhor  it ;  and  if 
caught  by  the  enchantress,  tear  yourself  from  her 
encircling  arms,  seek  safety  in  flight,  your  answer 
that  of  Joseph's  chastity,  "Shall  I  do  this  great 
evil  and  sin  against  God  ?  "  — Guthtie. 

(4695.)  Stand  in  awe  of  God,  and  in  fear  of 
temptation.  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation."  It  is  not  safe  to  bring  gunpowder 
within  tiie  fall  even  of  a  spark  ;  nor  safe,  however 
dexterous  your  driving,  to  shave  with  your  wheels 
the  edge  of  a  beetling  precipice ;  nor  safe  in  the 
best-built  bark  that  ever  rode  the  waves,  to  sail  on 
the  outmost  rim  of  a  roaring  whirlpool 

^Guthrii, 

(4696.)  If  yon  have  bad  habits  of  temper,  take 
care  that  you  do  not  go  where  your  temper  will  be 
tried.  If  vou  have  had  drinking  habits,'  be  careful 
that  you  ao  not  go  where  the  sight  or  smell  of 
liquor  will  tempt  you  to  drink  again.  If  you  are 
going  to  maintain  your  good  resolutions,  if  jrou  are 

foing  to  reform  your  habits,  keep  away  from  evil, 
'ass  not  by  it     Turn  from  it     Avoid  it.      Avokl 
the  veiy  appearance  of  it.     A  man  who  has  been 
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tcftding  a  lostful  and  lascivious  life,  cannot  aflford  to 
go  into  the  company  of  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  go  with  him.  No  amount  of  resolv- 
ing to  do  right  will  save  a  man  if  he  remains  under 
the  influences  which  have  led  him  to  eo  wrong.  If 
ft  man  wears  garments  in  which  powder  is  wrought 
faito  the  texture,  he  cannot  safely  go  and  hire  out  in 
ft  blaclcsmith's  shop.  •^Betehtr, 

(4^7-)  Our  passions  are  inflammatory.  If  once 
ft  spark  falls  upon  them  they  explode,  and  you  can- 
Dot  prevent  it.  You  can  keep  fire  away  from 
powaer ;  but  when  you  have  once  touched  fire  to 
powder  it  will  do  no  good  to  say  vour  prayers  ;  you 
will  go  up  in  spite  of  yourselves  if  there  is  enough 
of  iL  Our  appetites  and  passions  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  you  must  cure  them  or  keep  them  away 
from  temptation  if  you  would  avoid  any  explosion. 
If  a  man  is  very  passionate,  and  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  his  passion,  and  he  wants  to 
overcome  it,  he  must  watch  against  being  tempted. 
If  the  fire  comes  to  the  powder  you  will  have  a 
discharge.    You  must  look  out  beforehand. 

— Backer. 

(4698.)  Camping  down  upon  the  edges  of  a  sin 
from  which  a  man  has  just  escaped  is  dangerous 
work.  A  person  in  such  a  position  is  like  one  who, 
upon  finding  himself  in  the  running  current  of  a 
nver  which  is  rising,  swollen  by  heavy  rains, 
struggles  desperately  until  he  reaches  its  banks,  and 
there  settles  himself  in  false  security.  In  the 
morning  the  waters  of  the  freshet  are  booming 
about  him,  and  he  flies  to  the  meadow,  a  little 
higher.  But  the  flooda  are  out,  and  they  rise  and 
rise,  faster  than  he  can  run,  and  the  man  who  by 
fleeing  at  once  io  the  mountains  when  he  came  up 
from  the  river  would  have  been  saved,  by  tarrying 
npon  the  lowlands  perishes.  — Buckitn 

(4699.)  Our  Lord  bids  us  watch  and  pray  that  we 
^^  enter  not  into  temptation."  Let  us  avoid  the 
entrance  to  the  cave,  if  we  would  not  fall  victims 
to  the  lion  that  lurks  there.  If  we  would  save  the 
big  ship,  let  us  stop  the  small  leak.  If  we  would 
preserve  the  palace  from  flames,  let  us  put  out  the 
spark.  If  we  would  prevent  the  wide  wedge  burst- 
ing  asunder  our  defences,  let  us  not  admit  its  thin 
-point.  If  we  would  escape  the  plague,  let  us  not 
breathe  infection.  If  we  would  gmud  the  camp 
from  capture,  let  us  defend  the  outworks.  If  we 
would  not  enter  into  temptation,  let  us  watch  against 
the  first  step  that  would  lead  us  astray  from  right- 
eousness, the  only  path  of  safety. 

'^Newman  Noll, 

(470a)  A  man  sayt,  "  I  wish  I  could  be  set  free 
from  sin  to-night,"  and  to-morrow  he  will  mix  with 
gay  sasociates  and  loose  companions,  and  go  to  places 
of  amusement,  where  he  is  as  sure  to  be  led  into 
sin  as  he  would  be  sure  that  his  coat  would  burn  if 
he  put  it  into  the  fire.  He  ^oes  into  the  middle  of 
the  mischief ;  he  takes  the  tmder  of  his  heart  where 
he  knows  there  are  sp.irks,  and  he  says,  **  There 
will  come  no  harm  of  it."  He  puts  a  candle  near 
the  gunpowder,  and  he  hopes  he  will  not  be  blown 
ft  way.  The  man  who  means  to  conquer  sin,  and 
resolves  to  conquer  it,  will  keep  himself  out  of 
mischiePs  way,  that  he  may  be  clean  before  the 
living  God.  ^Spurgeen, 

%,  Beoftoia  ftzpoftiire  to  11  li  xMriloos. 

(4701.)  Jonah  was  no  sooner  come  to  Joppa,  bat 


he  goes  to  the  haven,  or  meets  with  mariners,  sad 
presently  understands  of  a  ship,  not  going  to  Nine- 
veh, but  to  Tarshish.     As  soon  as  he  set  forvaid 
to  fly  from  God,  Satan  straightway  prepared  a  ship, 
so  that  temptation  and  occasion  of  sin  do  always  go 
together.     Shall  Judas  lack  money,  or  Jonah  staf 
for  a  ship  ?    No^  saith  Satan,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
ministers  :  Here,  Judas,  take  thee  money,  and  be- 
tray thy  Master ;  and,  Jonah,  here  is  a  ship  for 
thee  :  go,  haste  thee  away,  and  fly  from  the  service 
of  the  Lord.    For  the  devil  is  always  a  very  service- 
able and  pleasant  devil  to  such  as  fly  from  God. 
He  can  find  occasion  at  all  times,  and  means,  and 
instruments  fit  for  that  purpose.     If  thou  wilt  Hy 
from  God,  the  devil  will  lend  thee  both  spurs  and  a 
horse,  yea,  a  post-horse,  and  that  will  carry  you 
swiftly  and  lustily  away  unto  all  vanity  and  uogoily 
lusts.  — Henry  Smith,  1 560-1591. 

(4702.)  Many  think  they  may  allow  themselvei 
to  come  near  a  temptation,  and  they  come  so  nesi 
that  they  fall  into  the  pit.  As  sometimes  in  youi 
houses,  when  you  light  a  candle,  ^ou  see  moths  ihal 
will  flutter  up  and  down  the  light,  and  then  ap- 
proach nearer  till  at  length  they  singe  their  wings 
and  perish  ;  so  it  is  with  many,  at  first  they  think 
Uiey  will  not  do  such  a  thing — Oh  1  God  forbid 
that  they  should  do  so  and  so ;  but  tliey  will  come 
nigh  a  temptation,  and  be  tampering  with  it,  till  at 
length  they  are  ensnared  by  it  and  destroyed. 

— Burroughs^  1599-1646. 

(4703.)  Satan  presents  some  sin  fill  motion  hand- 
flomtrly  dressed  up  to  the  eye  of  the  soul,  that  the 
Christian,  ere  he  is  aware  of  it,  may  take  this  brat 
up,  and  handle  it  in  his  thoughts,  till  at  last  he  makes 
it  his  own  by  embracing  it ;  and,  may  be,  this  bof 
sent  in  at  the  window  wul  open  the  door  to  let  in  a 
greater  thief.  ^Gurttail,  1617-1679. 

(4704.)  Consider  how  apt  a  temptation  is  to 
diffuse,  and  how  prone  our  nature  is  to  receive  an 
infection.  It  is  dangerous  dwelling  even  in  sub- 
urbs of  an  infected  city.  Not  only  the  toucheSi  bat 
also  the  very  breath  of  a  temptation,  is  poisonous : 
and  there  is  sometimes  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  4 
contagion  even  without  a  contact 

And  if  the  conscience  has  not  wholly  lost  its 
native  tenderness,  it  will  not  only  dread  the  infec- 
tion of  a  wound,  but  also  the  aspersion  of  a  blot 
For  though  the  soul  be  not  actually  corrupted  and 
debauched  by  a  temptation,  yet  it  is  something  to 
be  sullied  and  blown  upon  by  it,  to  have  been  in 
the  dangerous  familiariiies  of  sin,  and  in  the  next 
approach  and  neighbourhood  of  destruction.  Such 
being  the  nature  of  man,  that  is  hardly  possible  for 
him  10  be  near  an  ill  thing,  and  not  the  worse  for  it 

—Sautk^  1 653-1 7161 

(4705.)  Fly  therefore  the  occasions  and  appear- 
ances of  evil.  If  you  would  not  be  drowned,  what 
do  you  so  near  the  water-side?  If  you  would  not 
be  wounded,  why  do  you  thrust  yourstelf  among 
your  enemies?  If  you  would  escape  the  hook, 
meddle  not  with  the  bait ;  walk  not  among  the 
lime-twigs  if  you  woilld  not  be  entangled. 

Baxter,  1615-1691. 

(4706.)  It  is  the  tempter's  care  to  bring  the 
temptation  near  enough,  or  to  draw  the  nnner  near 
enough  to  it ;  the  net  must  come  to  the  fish,  or  the 
fish  to  the  net ;  the  distant  fire  will  not  bum  the 
wood.     The  devil*8  chiof  confidence  is  in   the 
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•endtiTe  appetite,  which  worketh  strongest  at  hand. 
If  he  get  the  drunkard  into  the  alehouse,  and  show 
him  the  cup,  he  hath  half  conquered  him  already  ; 
but  if  he  be  scrupulous  and  moilest,  some  one  shall 
drink  a  health,  or  importune  him,  and  put  the  cup 
into  his  hand.  The  thief  with  Achan  shall  see  the 
bait,  and  the  sight  will  work  a  covetous  desire.    The 

glutton  shall  have  a  variety  of  tempting  dishes 
efore  him,  and  l>e  at  a  table  which  by  the  variety 
of  delicious  food  is  fitted  to  become  a  snare  \ 
whereas,  if  he  hath  nothing  set  before  him  but  the 
poor  man's  simple  food,  which  hath  nothing  in  it  fit 
to  tempt  him,  he  might  easily  have  escaped.  The 
fornicator  shall  have  his  beautiful  dirt  brought  near 
him,  and  presented  to  him  in  a  tempting  dress  ;  for 
at  a  sufficient  distance  there  had  been  liitle  danger. 
The  ambitious  person  shall  have  preferment  offered 
him,  or  brought  so  fair  to  his  hand  that  with  a  little 
seeking  it  may  be  attained.  The  fearful  coward 
shall  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  estate  or  life, 
and  hear  the  report  of  the  cannons,  guns,  and  drums 
of  Satan.  Peter  is  half  conquered  when  he  is  got 
among  questioning  company  in  the  High  Priest's 
hall.  Thus  David,  thus  Lot,  thus  ordinarily  sinners 
are  drawn  into  the  snare, 

^BaxUr^  i6i5-x69i. 

(4707.)  Weak  dallying  with  forbidden  desires  is 
tore  to  end  in  wicked  clutching  at  them.  Young 
men,  take  care  1  You  stand  upon  the  beetling 
edge  of  a  great  precipice,  when  you  look  over, 
from  your  fancied  security,  at  a  wrone  thing  ;  and 
to  strain  too  far,  and  to  look  too  friendly,  leads  to  a 
perilous  danger  of  toppling  over  and  being  lost  1 
If  you  know  that  a  thing  cannot  be  won  i^ithout 
transgression,  do  not  tamper  with  hankerings  for  it. 
Keep  away  fiom  the  edge,  and  shut  your  "eyes 
frofn  beholding  vanity."  — MaclareUn 

(4708.)  What  we  are  taught  to  seek  or  shun  in 
prayer,  we  should  equally  pursue  or  avoid  in  action. 
Very  earnestly,  therefore,  should  we  avoid  tempta- 
tion, seeking  to  walk  so  guardedly  in  the  path  of 
obedience  that  we  may  never  tempt  the  devil  to 
tempt  us.  We  are  not  to  enter  the  thicket  in 
search  of  the  lion.     Dearly  might  we  pay  for  such 

{>resumption.  This  lion  may  cross  our  path,  or 
eap  upon  us  from  the  thicket,  but  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  hunting  him.  He  that  meeteih  with 
him,  even  though  he  winneih  the  day,  will  find  it  a 
stern  struggle.  Let  the  Christian  pray  that  he  may 
be  spared  the  encounter.  Our  Saviour,  who  had 
experience  of  what  temptation  meant,  thus  earnestly 
admonished  His  disciples, — "  Pray  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation."  But  let  us  do  as  we  will,  we 
shall  be  tempted;  hence  the  prayer,  **  Deliver  us 
from  evil."  — Spurgeon, 

S.  BocanM  we  are  nnablo  to  nslst  lt» 

(4709. )  Tiiy  grace  is  weak  : — It  concerns  thee, 
so  much  the  more,  to  be  cautious  in  avoiding 
occasions  of  temptation.  He  that  carries  brittle 
glasses  is  chary  ot  them,  that  they  take  not  a  knock  ; 
whereas,  strong  metal  fears  no  danger.  He  that 
hath  but  a  small  rush-candle  walks  softly,  and 
keeps  off  every  air.  ^HaU^  1574-1656. 

(471a)  If  we  mean  not  to  be  burnt,  let  us  not 
walk  upon  the  coals  of  temptation ;  if  not  to  be 
tanned,  let  us  not  stand  where  the  sun  lies.  They 
sure  forget  what  an  insinuating  wriggling  nature 


this  serpent  hath,  that  dare  3rield  to  him  in  some- 
thing, and  make  us  believe  they  will  not  in  another. 
Who  will  sit  in  the  company  of  drunkards,  frequent 
the  places  where  sin  is  committed,  and  vet  pretend 
they  mean  not  to  be  such  ?  That  will  prostitute 
their  eye  to  unchaste  objects,  and  yet  be  chaste? 
That  will  lend  their  ears  to  any  corrupt  doctrine  of 
the  times,  and  yet  be  found  in  the  faith?  This  is 
a  strong  delusion  that  such  are  under.  If  a  man 
hath  not  power  enough  to  resist  Satan  in  the  less, 
what  reason  hath  he  to  think  he  shall  in  the  greater  ? 
Thou  hast  not  grace  (it  seems)  to  keep  thee  from 
throwing  thyself  into  the  whirl  of  temptation,  and 
dost  thou  think,  when  in  it,  thou  shalt  bear  up 
against  the  stream  of  it?  One  would  think  it  is 
easier,  when  in  the  ship,  to  keep  from  falling  over- 
board, than  when  in  the  sea,  to  get  safely  into  the 
ship  again.  -^CunuiU^  161 7-1679. 

(471 1.)  The  soul,  tested  by  temptation,  is  like 
iron  tried  by  weights.  No  iron  bar  is  absolutely 
infrangible.  Its  strength  is  tested  by  the  weight 
which  it  will  bear  without  breaking.  No  soul  is 
absolutely  impeccable.  It  seems  as  if  all  we  can 
dare  to  a^k  even  of  the  holiest  is  how  much  tempt»> 
tion  he  can  bear  without  giving  way. 

— Robertson^  i8i6-i853« 

(4712.)  In  Eden,  oar  first  parents  and  the 
^mpter  were  not  unequally  matched.  Belonging 
to  a  superior  race  of  intelligent  beings,  he  had  more 
mental,  but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  being  still 
innocent,  were  superior  to  him  in  moral  power. 
Thus  £ve,  like  one  who,  though  he  brings  less 
strength,  brings  better  weapons  to  the  field  of 
battle  than  his  enemy,  might  be  considered  as  a 
fair  match  for  the  devil.  Vice  cannot  luok  virtue 
in  the  face,  any  more  than  an  owl  can  the  sun; 
and  innocence  still,  imperfect  though  it  be,  seems 
to  possess  such  power  over  guilt  as  the  eye  of  a 
man  has  over  a  lion, — the  savage  beast  quails 
before  his  fixed  and  steady  loolH  Clad  in  this 
panoply  of  heavenly  armour,  it  was  £ve*s  own  fault 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  did  not  prove  more 
than  a  match  for  the  cunning  of  the  serpent.  But 
it  did  not ;  and  you  know  the  result. 

And  what  chance  for  us  where  our  first  parents 
perished  ?  how  can  euilt  stand  where  innocence  fell  ? 
How  can  poor,  fallen  creatures,  such  as  we  are, 
expect  to  conquer  an  enemy  who  lias  won  his  ac- 
cursed victories  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth,  and 
triumphed  over  the  innocence  both  of  angels  and 
of  men  1  Summoned  to  a  holy  war,  we  are  called 
to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  to  resist  the  devil; 
but  IS  it  not  with  us  as  if  I  were  to  raise  a 
sick  man  from  his  bed,  and,  when  .the  earth  was 
spinning  round  to  his  dizzy  eyes,  bid  him  fight 
an  enemy  that  had  conquered  him  when  health 
bloomed  on  his  pallid  cheek,  and  strength  lay  in 
the  arm  that  hangs  powerless  by  his  side  ?  What 
chance  have  infants  against  the  lion  that,  with 
bristling  mane,  lashing  tail,  and  flashing  eyes, 
stands  witii  his  paw  on  the  bleeding  body  of  their 
mother  ?  When  traitors  swarm  in  her  streets,  what 
hope  has  a  city  to  resist  the  foe  that  in  loyal  days 
scaled,  and  breached,  and  carried  its  walls?  We 
have  been  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  did  bondsmen 
ever  win  where  freemen  lost  ?  Hope  there  is  none 
for  us  out  of  Christ.  Our  only  nope  is  David*! 
(i  Sam.  zvii.  45),  — Guthrie. 
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.  (4713-)  Ift  in  curly  Kfe,  when  ilii  wm  eom^n- 
tiTelj  wemk  and  conscience  wu  comparatively 
strong,  we  were  so  easily  and  so  often  overcome 
by  temptation,  what  hope  for  us,  when  this  order 
is  reversed;  when  conscience  has  become  weak, 
and  sin  grown  strong  ?  If  we  were  no  match  for 
the  cub,  how  shall  we  conquer  the  grown  lion? 
If  we  had  not  strength  to  pull  out  the  sapling,  how 
are  we  to  root  up  the  tree?  If  it  exceeded  our 
utmost  power  to  turn  the  stream  near  its  mountain 
cradle,  how  shall  we  turn  the  river  that,  red,  roar- 
ing, swollen,  pours  its  flood  on  to  the  sea  ?  If  we 
could  not  arrest  the  stone  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
how  shall  we  stop  it  when,  gathering  speed  at  every 
turn,  and  force  at  every  bound,  it  rushes  into  the 
valley  with  resiistless  might  ?  Sin  gaining  such 
power  by  time  and  habit,  '*  If  we  have  run  with 
the  footmen  and  they  have  wearied  us,  how  shall 
we  contend  with  horses?"  Spirit  of  God  1  but  for 
Thy  gracious  aids  the  attempt  were  hopeless. 

(4714.)  The  heart  is  deceitful  in  r^rd  to  Its 
powers  of  resisting  temptation.  In  the  halcyon 
days  of  youth  and  inexperience  we  think  that  we 
are  proof  against  all  the  forms  of  allurement,  and 
we  likten  with  no  pleasurable  emotions  to  those 
who  would  warn  us  of  danger.  Experience  and 
aged  wisdom  find  it  not  easy  to  get  and  retain  the 
ear  of  the  young,  while  they  portray  the  dangers  of 
the  youthful  course,  and  warn  against  the  alluring 
customs  of  the  world.  And  the  reason  is  plain. 
Those  whom  we  would  admonish  have  had  no  ex- 
perience ;  and  they  suspect  no  danger.  They  con- 
tide  in  their  own  powers  ;  they  see  before  them  a 
smooth  ocean  on  whicii  tliey  expect  to  glide  without 
danger.  A  gallant  ship,  with  her  saiU  all  set, 
leaves  the  port.  She  b  new,  and  her  virgin  sails 
have  not  before  been  fanned  by  the  breeze.  The 
gale  springs  up  and  gently  swells  all  her  canvas.  Be- 
Jore  her  is  the  vast  ocean — spread  ouf  as  if  to  invite 
her.  On  her  deck  stands  the  young  mariner  fresh 
from  his  home,  buoyant  with  hope,  his  glad  eye 
looking  out  on  the  new  scene  as  the  ship  dances 
from  wave  to  wave,  and  his  heart  beats  vith  joy. 
How  chilling  now,  how  cold,  how  incongruous  is  it, 
for  the  weather-beaten  seaman — the  man  of  many 
voyages — ^tocome  and  tell  of  rocks,  and  quk:ksands, 
and  whirlpools,  and  furious  tempests  1  How  incon- 
gruous to  suggest  tliat  the  seams  may  open,  or  the 
canvas  be  torn  to  ribbons,  or  .that  some  unseen  cur- 
rent may  drift  that  beautiful  vessel  into  unknown 
•eas,  where  she  may  lie  becahned, 

I 

**  Daj  after  day,  day  after  day, 
With  neither  breath  nor  motion 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean  1 

So  we  start  on  the  voyage  of  life.  We  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  able  to  meet  temptation.  We 
confide  in  the  strength  of  our  principles.  We  trust 
to  the  sincerity  of  our  own  hearts.  Guileless  our- 
selves— I  do  not  mean  guileless  in  the  sense  that  we 
have  no  propensities  to  evil,  but  guileless  in  the 
sense  of  sincere  and  confiding — we  suspect  no 
fraud  in  others.  Suspicion  is  not  the  characteristic 
of  youth.  It  is  the  unhappy  work  of  experience  ; 
the  influence  that  comes  into  our  hearts,  notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts  to  resist  it,  from  long 
acquaintance  with  the  insincerity  of  mankind.  The 
world  flatters  us,    and  a  thousand    temptations. 


adapted  with  consummate  skill  to  the  yomig,  aline 
us«  Professed  friends  meet  us  on  the  way  aod 
assure  us  that  there  is  no  danger.  The  gay,  the 
fashionable,  the  rich,  the  winning,  the  beauiifol, 
the  accomplished,  invite  us  to  tieid  with  them  the 
path  of  pleasure,  and  to  doubt  the  suggestion  of 
experience  and  of  age.  We  feel  confident  of  oar 
own  safety.  We  suppose  we  fiay  tread  securely  a 
little  farther.  We  see  no  danger  near.  We  uke 
another  step  still,  and  yet  another,  thinking  that  «e 
are  safe  yet  We  have  tried  our  virtuous  principles, 
and  thus  far  they  bear  the  trial.  We  could  retreat 
if  we  would  ;  we  mean  to  retreat  the  moment  that 
danger  comes  near.  But  who  knows  the  power  of 
temptation  ?  Who  knows  when  dangers  sliaU  rush 
upon  us  so  that  we  cannot  escape?  There  b  a 
dividing  line  between  safety  and  danger.  Above 
thundering  Niagara  the  river  spreads  out  into  a 
broad  and  tranquil  basin.  Alibis  calm  and  the  cur- 
rent flows  gently  on,  and  there  even  a  li^ht  skill 
may  be  guided  in  safety.  You  may  glide  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  rapids,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
shore,  and  looking  on  the  ascending  spray  of  the 
cataract,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  distant 
waters,  and  be  happy  m  the  consciousness  that  yov 
are  safe.  You  may  go  a  little  further,  and  may 
have  power  still  to  ply  the  oar  to  reach  the  bank. 
But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  power  is 
vain,  and  where  the  mighty  waters  shall  seize  the 
quivering  bark,  and  bear  it  on  to  swift  destruction. 
So  perishes  many  a  young  man  by  the  power  of 
temptation.  — Banus^  i79&-i87a 

4  Becaiue  to  ezpoM  onnMlvM  to  tt  U  to  tampi 
CkMl  to  leaTo  na. 

(4715.)  Thou  temptest  God  to  suffer  thy  locks  to 
be  cut,  when  thou  art  so  bold  to  lay  thy  hc-ad  in 
the  lap  of  a  temptation.     — <7iirr/a/^  1617-1679^ 

0.  Bocftvao  i»rev«itlOB  la  better  tlian  euro. 

(4716.)  He  is  a  better  physician  that  keeps 
diseases  off  us,  than  he  that  cures  them  being  on 
us.  Prevention  is  so  much  better  than  healing, 
because  it  saves  the  labour  of  being  sick.  Thoa 
aliowest  not  a  surgeon  unnecessarily  to  break  thy 
head  to  try  his  skill  and  the  virtue  of  hia  plaster. 

— Adanti^  1653. 

6.  Becavae  If  we  expoie  onndvea  to  It,  and  axe 
overoome  by  it,  we  axe  left  wlthont  ezonae. 

(47x7.)  Christ  has  taught  us  to  pray,  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation."  ft  is  a  folly  for  us  to  cast 
ourselves  upon  it ;  we  draw  hatred  upon  ourselves, 
and  run  headlong  into  dangers  without  necessity ; 
we  must  make  ourselves  amends  by  repentance, 
otherwise  God  will  not.  If  a  man  set  his  house  on 
fire,  he  id  liable  to  the  laws  ;  if  it  be  Bred  by  others^ 
or  by  an  ill  accidenti  he  is  pitied  and  relieved. 

— Manton^  1620-1667. 

V.    THINGS   THAT  EXPOSE  US  TO   TEM^ 

TA  no//. 

1.  Idleneaa. 

(4718.)  Notice  the  invention  used  by  country 
people  to  catch  wasps.  They  will  put  a  little  sweet 
liquor  into  a  long  and  narrow-necked  phial.  The 
do-nothing  wasp  comes  by,  smells  the  sweet  liquor, 
plunges  in  and  is  drowned.  But  the  bee  comes  by, 
and  it  she  does  stop  for  a  moment  to  smell,  yet  she 
enters  not,  because  she  has  honey  of  her  own  to 
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jaoke  ;  Att  Is  too  l)iisy  in  the  woik  of  the  common- 
wealth to  indulge  herself  with  the  tempting  sweets. 
Master  Greenham,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  once  waited 
upon  by  a  woman  who  was  greatly  tempted.  Upon 
making  inquiries  into  her  way  oi  life,  he  found  she 
had  little  to  do,  and  Greenham  said,  "That  is  the 
secret  of  yonr  being  so  much  tempted.  Sister,  if 
yon  are  very  busy,  Satan  may  tempt  you,  but  he 
will  not  easily  prevail,  and  he  will  soon  give  up  the 
attempt."  Idle  Christians  are  not  tempted  of  the 
devil  so  much  as  they  tempt  the  devil  to  tempt 
them.  '^Spirgem, 

%  Bdf-confldBnoeL 

(4719.)  Many  horses  fidl  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
because  the  dnver  thinks  the  danger  past  and  the 
need  to  hold  the  reins  with  firm  grip  less  pressing. 
So  it  is  often  with  us  when  we  are  not  specially 
tempted  to  overt  sin,  we  are  the  more  in  danger 
through  slothful  ease.  I  think  it  was  Ralph  ErAkine 
who  said,  "  There  b  no  devil  so  bad  as  no  deviL" 
The  worst  temptation  that  ever  overtakes  us,  is,  in 
some  respects,  preferable  to  our  becoming  carnally 
secure  and  neglecting  to  watch  and  pray. 

^'  More  the  treacherous  calm  I  dread 
Than  tempesu  rolling  overhead." 


▼I.   SMALL  TEMPTATIONS. 

I.  Kosl  nnmerons. 

(472a)  As  great  temptations  exceed  in  quality,  so 
the  lesser  exceed  in  quantity,  for  which  reason  the 
▼ictory  over  them  may  be  comparable  to  that  over 
the  greatest.  Wolves  and  bears  are  without  doubt 
more  dangerous  than  flies,  yet  the  former  neither 
give  us  so  much  trouble,  nor  exercise  our  patience 
so  much  as  the  laiter.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  abstain 
from  murder,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  restrain 
all  the  little  sallies  of  passion,  the  occasions  whereof 
are  eveiy  moment  presenting  themselves. 

— Francis  tie  Sales. 

%,  An  most  daoff  erooi. 

(4721.)  As  when  Pompey  could  not  prevail  with 
a  city  to  billet  his  army  with  them,  he  yet  persuaded 
them  to  admit  a  few  weak,  maimed  soldiers,  but 
those  soon  recovered  their  strength,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  the  whole  army.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
devil  courts  us  only  to  lodge  some  small  sins,  a  sin 
of  infirmity  or  two,  which  l^ing  admitted,  they  soon 

Sther  strength  and  sinews,  and  so  subdue  us. 
ow  many  have  set  up  a  trade  in  swearing  with 
common  interlocutory  oaths,  as  *'  Faith  and 
*'  Troth  "  ?  How  many  have  b^un  thieving  with 
pins  and  pence  ?  How  many  drunkenness  with  one 
cup  more  than  enough  ?  How  many  lusts  with  a 
glance  of  the  eye?  And  yet  none  of  them  ever 
dreamt  they  should  be  prostituted  to  those  prodi- 
gious extremities  they  afterwards  found  themselves 
almost  irrecoverably  engulfed  in.    "^Pria^  1646. 

(4722.)  The  giving  way  to  a  small  sin  does 
marvellously  prepare  and  dispose  a  man  for  a 
greater;  by  giving  way  to  one  little  vice  after 
anoiher,  the  strongest  resolutions  may  be  broken. 
For  though  it  be  not  to  be  snapped  in  sunder  at 
once,  yet  by  this  means  it  is  untwisted  by  degrees, 
and  then  it  is  easy  to  break  it  one  threat!  after 
another.  — Tiliotsmy  1630-1694. 

(4723.)  There  b  no  such  thing  as  being  wicked 
tQ  ft  measure^  or  playing  the  knave  to  a  certain 


degree,  and  no  fiirther.  This  being  (as  the  oomediaa 
says)  **(iare  operant^  utcum  roHofu  msanias,^* 

And  therefore  he  who  ventures  upon  any  unlaws 
fill  or  suspicious  practice,  or  supposed  advantage,  on 
such  terms,  is  like  a  man  who  goes  into  the  water  for 
his  pleasure  of  refreshment :  his  design  (to  be  sure) 
is  to  divert,  not  to  destroy  himself,  and  accordingly 
with  great  caution  he  enters  in  step  by  step ;  but 
the  rapid  stream  presently  draws  him  in,  carnes  him 
away,  and  hurries  him  down  violently,  and  so  the 
poor  man,  with  all  his  heart  and  caution,  is 
drowned.  He  thought  to  have  been  too  wise  and 
skilful  for  the  stream,  but  the  stream  proved  too 
strong  for  him. . 

In  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  body, 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  venture  beyond 
hisdeptlu  —«Sim/A,  1633-17  id^ 

(4724.)  The  temptation  Is,  to  a  religious  or  re- 
spectable man,  the  most  dangerous  which  solicits 
him  to  the  doing  of  some  little  thing.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  had  a  very  attentive  hearer,  who  was  often 
much  affected  by  the  Word,  but  who  never  found 
peace  in  believing.  At  last  he  turned  ill,  and  after 
many  interviews  Dr.  Clarke  said,  ''Sir,  it  is  not 
often  that  God  deals  thus  with  a  soul  so  deeply 
humbled  as  yours,  and  so  earnestly  seeking  redemp- 
tion through  the  blood  of  His  Son.  There  must 
be  a  cause  for  this."  The  gentleman  raised  him- 
self in  bed,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  minister,  told 
how,  years  ago,  taking  his  voyage  to  England,  he 
saw  some  merchants  of  the  place  give  the  captain 
a  bag  of  dollars  to  carry  to  a  correspondent.  He 
marked  the  captain's  carelessness  in  leaving  it  roll- 
ing on  the  locker  day  after  day,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  frightening  him,  he  hid  iL  No  inquiry  was 
made,  and  on  arriving  at  their  destination,  the 
merchant  still  retained  it,  till  it  should  be  missed. 
At  last  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  consigned  in- 
quired for  it,  and  an  angry  correspondence  com- 
menced ;  hearing  of  which  the  gentleman  got 
frightened,  and  resolved  to  keep  his  secret.  The 
captain  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died.  **  Guilt,** 
added  the  dying  man,  "had  by  this  time  hardened 
my  mind.  I  strove  to  be  happy  by  stifling  my 
conscience  with  the  cares  and  amusements  of  the 
world — but  in  vain.  I  at  last  heard  you  preach ; 
and  then  it  was  that  the  voice  of  God  broke  in  on 
my  conscience,  and  reasoned  with  me  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  judgment  to  come.  Hell  got  hold  upon 
my  spirit  \  I  have  prayed,  I  have  deplored,  I  luive 
agonised  at  the  throne  of  mercy,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  for  pardon ;  but  God  is  deaf  to  prayer,  and 
casts  out  my  petition  ;  there  is  no  mercy  fur  me ;  I 
must  go  down  into  the  grave  unpardoned,  unsaved.** 
The  captain's  widow  was  still  alive,  and  to  her 
and  her  children  Dr.  Clarke  was  the  medium 
of  paying  over  the  sum,  with  compound  interest, 
obtaining  an  acknowledgment  which  he  kept  till  his 
dying  day ;  and  soon  alter,  the  conscience-stricken 
penitent  died  in  peace,  having  obtained  the  hope 
of  pardon.  But  the  incident  illustrates  the  subtlety 
of  Satan.  The  man  was  respectable,  and  had  it 
been  put  to  him,  **Are  you  capable  of  stealing? 
Do  you  think  you  could  commit  a  murder  ?  Axe 
you  one  that  could  allow  an  innocent  man  to  lan- 
guish in  prison  for  your  crime,  and  go  down  to  the 
grave  covered  with  infamy,  for  a  tault  which,  not 
he,  but  you  committed  ?  **  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dug  ?  ** 
would  have  been  the  indignant  reply  to  the  revolt- 
ing suggestion.     But  for  the  fine-gnuned  timber* 
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for  oaks  and  cedars,  the  devil  has  sharp  wedges,  as 
weU  as  coarser  instruments  for  ignoole  natures; 
wdA  here  the  edge  was  very  fine ;  a  trick — a  practi- 
cal jest--«  fronc — but  a  frolic  which,  like  many 
fools'  firebands,  ended  in  a  sad  conflagration;  in 
theft  and  murder,  in  orphanage  and  widowhood,  in 
the  ruin  of  a  reputation,  aikl  in  the  misery  and 
remorse  of  the  perpetrator. 

^HamiUm,  1814-1867. 

(4725.)  If  the  devil  comes  to  my  door  with  his 
boms  visible,  I  will  never  let  him  in ;  but  if  he 
comes  with  his  hat  on  as  a  respectable  gentleman, 
he  is  at  once  admitted.  The  metaphor  may  be 
very  quaint,  but  it  is  ouite  true.  Many  a  man  has 
taken  in  an  evil  thing  oecause  it  has  been  varnished 
and  glossed  over,  and  not  apparently  an  evil,  and 
he  has  thought  in  his  heart  there  is  not  much  harm 
in  it;  so  he  has  let  in  the  little  thing,  and  it  has 
been  like  the  breaking  forth  of  water, — the  first 
drop  has  broueht  after  it  a  torrent.  The  beginning 
has  been  but  ue  beginning  of  a  fearful  end. 

IL  Ar»  gnfflfilimt  to  aTerttopir  mort  of  m. 

(4726.)  There  be  some  that  will  say  they  were 
never  tempted  with  kingdoms.  It  may  well  be, 
for  it  needs  not  when  less  will  serve.  It  was 
Christ  only  who  was  thus  tempted ;  in  Him  lay 
an  heroical  mind  that  could  not  be  allured  with 
small  matters.  But  with  us  it  is  nothing  so,  for  we 
esteem  far  more  basely  of  ourselves.  We  set  our 
wares  at  a  very  easy  price ;  he  may  buy  us  even 
dagger-cheap,  as  we  say.  He  need  never  carry  us 
so  ^)igh  as  the  mount.  The  pinnacle  is  high 
enough ;  yea,  the  lowest  steeple  in  all  the  town 
would  serve  the  turn.  Or  let  him  but  carry  us  to 
the  leads  and  gutters  of  our  own  houses,  nay,  let  us 
but  stand  in  our  windows  or  our  doors,  if  he  will 
give  us  but  so  much  as  we  can  there  see,  he  will 
tempt  us  thoroughly  ;  we  will  accept  it  and  thank 
him  too.  He  shall  not  need  to  come  to  us  with 
kingdoms.  If  he  would  come  to  us  with  thirty 
pieces,  I  am  afraid  many  of  us  would  play  Judas. 
Nay,  less  than  so  much  would  buy  a  great  sort,  even 
**  liandfuls  of  barley  and  pieces  of  bread  "  (Ezekiel 
xiii.  19).  Yea,  some  will  not  stick  to  buy  and  sell 
the  poor  for  a  pair  ol  shoes,  as  Amos  speaketh.  .  .  . 
A  matter  of  half-a-crown,  or  ten  groats,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  or  some  such  trifle,  will  bring  us  on  our 
knees  to  the  deviL         — Sanderson^  1 587-1662. 

VII.  iTS  RELATION  TO  MORAL  RESPONSh 
BILITV, 

1.  It  ia  no  ojEoaao  lor  ilii. 

(4727.)  We  may  have  leaders  into  temptation, 
but  it  is  our  fault  \i  we  follow  them.  Nay,  to  come 
closer  home,  do  not  we  tempt  ourselves?  Satan  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  evil.  The  fowler  sets  his 
glass,  spreads  his  net,  whistles  like  the  bird ;  yet 
cannot  all  this  make  the  fowl  come  into  his  net 
whether  she  will  or  no.  If  we  had  not  pliable  ears 
and  flexible  affectionsi  the  syrens  might  sing  in 
vain.  ^-AdapUf  1655. 

(472S.)  There  is  a  secret  disposition  in  the  heart 
of  all,  to  all  sin  ;  temptation  doth  not  fall  on  us  as 
a  ball  of  fire  on  ice  or  snow,  but  as  a  spark  on 
tinder,  or  lightning  on  a  thatched  roof,  which  pre- 
sently is  on  a  flame.     Hence  in  Scripture^  though 


tempted  by  Satan,  yet  the  tin  is  charged  on  us, 
**  Every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  dravim  away  of 
his  own  lusts,  and  enticed.*'  Mark  1  'tis  Satan 
tempts^  but  our  own  lust  draws  us.  The  fowler  hji 
the  shrap,  but  the  bird's  own  desire  betrays  it  into 
the  net.  — Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(4729.)  It  is  useless  for  the  sinner  to  allege  that 
he  is  swept  away  bv  temptation  :  '*  he  oonoeiveth 
miHchief,  and  he  bnngeth  forth  falsehood  ;  **  and  if 
he  is  swept  away,  it  is  as  the  suicide  who  repairs 
to  the  river,  stands  on  its  brink,  and,  leaping  xb^ 
is  swept  off  to  his  watery  grave.  — Gutkriu 

1   Brontlito  liiTalldi^lM  of  "tomptatloii"!! 

ofton  flUaoly  vrgeO. 

(4730.)  While  I  do  not  deny  the  influence  and 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  I  believe  that  unquestionably 
Satan  is  charged  with  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  and  has  {)eed  to  know 
nothing.  Men  usually  exempt  from  the  agency  of 
Satan  those  who  probably  are  the  chief  objects 
of  his  assaults  ;  and  they  charge  Satan  with  tempt- 
ing those  whom  he  never  would  squander  any  time 
upon.  If  a  man  is  a  notorious  drunkard,  and 
commits  a  crime,  it  is  said  that  the  devil  tempted 
him.  What  use  was  there  of  the  devil's  tempting 
him  ?  How  superfluous  is  temptation  under  such 
circumstance^  I  When  a  man  is  bent,  by  the  whole 
stress  of  his  nature,  to  do  wickedly,  do  you  suppose 
that  Satan  will  take  the  trouble  to  work  upon  him  ? 
Time  is  too  precious  on  his  hands.  Some  men  are 
monstrous  liars,  and  they  plead  that  Satan  tempts 
them  to  lie.  They  do  not  need  any  temptation 
to  lie.  If  the  wood  be  green,  we  use  the 
bellows  ;  but  if  the  wood  be  dry  and  inflammable^ 
a  spark  ignites  it,  and  a  man  would  be  foolish 
indeed  that  should  use  a  bellows  to  blow  it  then. 
If  a  man  wants  to  sin,  and  has  the  habit  of  sinning, 
and  loves  s\\\  and  will  sin,  and  will  not  be  hindered 
from  sinning,  do  not  say  that  the  devil  tempted 
hinL  — Buchir. 

VIII.   HOW  IT  IS   TO  BR  RESISTRJ). 
1.  Promptly. 

(473 1 .)  We  are  most  carefully  to  withstand  Satan's 
temptations  when  they  are  first  suggested,  and  to 
give  him  the  repulse  as  soon  as  we  perceive  that  he 
is  but  beginning  10  make  an  entrance. 

For  this  gliding  serpent,  if  he  can  but  thrust  in 
his  head,  will  easily  make  room  for  his  whole  body : 
and  therefore  we  must  nip  and  bruise  him  in  the 
head,  and  use  his  temptations  like  the  serpent's 
brood,  which  if  men  desire  to  kill,  they  do  not 
tread  upon  their  tails,  for  so  they  would  turn  again 
and  sting  them,  but  upon  their  heads,  and  then  they 
have  no  power  to  hurt  them.  So  we  are  not  fondly 
to  think  that  we  can  without  hurt  vanquish  Satan^ 
temptations  in  the  end  if  we  have  long  entertained 
them  :  for  unless  they  be  nipped  in  the  head,  and 
withstood  in  the  beginning,  they  will  mortally 
poison  us  with  the  sting  of  sin. 

For  as  thieves  coming  to  break  into  a  house,  if 
they  can  but  find  room  for  the  point  of  their  wrench 
to  enter,  will  easily  by  turning  and  winding  about 
the  vice  make  the  doors,  though  very  strong,  fly 
open  and  give  them  entrance ;  so  if  this  cunning 
thief  Satan  can  find  any  entrance  for  bin  first  tempta- 
tions, BO  as  we  can  be  content  to  think  upon  theo^ 
and  revolve  them  in  our  minds  with  any  likings 
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he  win  easily  bunt  open  the  gates  of  our  souls,  and 
entering  further  will  rob  us  of  all  God's  graces. 
Let  us  therefore  "give  no  place  to  the  devil. 

As  wise  citizens,  being  besieged,  do  not  let  their 
enemies  scale  the  walls  and  enter  the  town,  with  a 
purpose  then  to  repel  and  beat  them  back  again ; 
but  they  withstand  them  as  soon  as  they  give  the 
first  assault,  and  keep  them,  if  they  can,  from 
approaching  near  their  walls  with  sconces  and 
bulwarks ;  so  we  are  not  to  suffer  Satan  our  enemy, 
and  the  troops  of  his  temptations  to  enter  into  our 
hearts,  but  to  give  them  the  repulse  at  their  first 
approaching,  lest  it  be  too  late  afterwards  when 
they  have  surprised  and  wounded  us  with  sin. 

^-Downame^  1642. 

(4732.)  As  often  as  a  man  finds  his  corruption 
renewing  its  assaults,  let  him  set  upon  it  with  a 
renewed  opposition.  As  soon  as  that  stirs  let  him 
strike,  at  no  hand  suffering  it  to  get  ground  of  him ; 
for  every  motion  of  it  not  resisted  gives  it  an 
advance.  And  we  know  that,  after  it  has  made 
tome  progress,  it  is  then  harder  to  be  subdued  than 
at  the  first  repulsed.  When  an  enemy  is  but  rising, 
it  is  easy  to  Icnock  hiixi  to  the  ground  again,  but 
when  he  is  up,  and  stands  upon  his  legs,  he  is  not 
then  so  easily  thrown  down.  It  is  less  difficult  to 
hinder  and  prevent,  than  to  stop  and  restrain,  the 
course  of  sin.  — SotUh^  1 633- 1716. 

(4733.)  Stand  in  awe,  dear  brethren,  of  many 
things,  but  of  nothing  stand  more  in  awe  than 
of  your  own  selves,  and  of  the  dread  potentialities 
of  evil  no  less  than  of  good  which  you  bear  about 
with  you.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  smallest  spark 
from  Satan's  stithy,  which  if  duly  fanned,  or  even 
if  left  unquenched  and  not  trodden  out,  might  not 
increase  into  a  flame,  which  should  set  on  fire  in 
you  the  whole  course  of  natuie;  even  as  in  this 
mateiial  world  there  is  in  each  tiniest  spark  a  pos- 
sible conflagration,  such  as  should  wrap  whole 
forests  or  cities  in  a  flame.  Resist  evil  at  the 
beginning.  Then  it  is  weak  and  you  are  strong ; 
but  after  a  little  allowance  the  conditions  will  be 
reversed,  and  you  will  be  weak  and  it  strong. 
Blessed  is  he  who  taketh  these  little  ones  of  Babylon, 
and  dasheth  them  against  the  stones  of  God's  law. 
Stand  in  awe,  I  would  say  again,  of  your  own  selves. 
He  knows  very  little  of  himself  who  dues  not  know 
that,  as  there  is  a  possible  heaven,  so  there  is  a 
possible  hell  within  him.  In  the  passing  thought 
of  impurity  there  is  that  which,  being  admitted, 
indulged,  cheriiihed,  followed  up  whither  it  seeks  to 
lead,  would  mould  us  at  last  into  the  hideous  like- 
ness of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Louis  XV.  In  the  smallest 
act,  word,  or  thought  of  genuine  malice,  there  is 
shut  up  a  whole  world  of  cruelty,  of  intensest 
delight  in  the  suffering  of  others,  such  as  a  Domi- 
tian  or  an  Eccelino  never  surpassed. 

— Tntuh, 

(4734.)  That  memorable  fire  which  two  centuries 
ago  laid  nearly  one-half  of  this  city  in  ashes,  which 
defied  for  days  and  days  the  efforts  of  thousands  of 
men,  there  was  no  doubt  a  moment  when  a  pitcher 
of  water  in  the  hands  of  a  little  child  might  have 
quenched  it  So,  too,  the  sin  which  has  now  grown 
to  such  a  fearful  mastery  of  a  man  that  it  is  the 
tyrant  of  his  life ;  it  was  once  but  a  wandering 
temptation,  a  vague  floating  suggestion  to  evil, 
against  which  if  hie  had  resoTutehr  shut  the  door  of 


hu  heart  when  it  first  presented  itself  for  admis- 
sion, he  might  perhaps  never  have  heard  of  it  again. 

^Trtnch, 

(4735.)  ^^  enemy  who  desired  to  destroy  you  by 
your  own  deed,  would  not  lead  yon  straight  to  a 
yawning  precipice,  and  bid  you  cast  yourself  down. 
He  would  rather  lead  you  along  a  flowery  winding 
path,  until  you  should  insensibly  be  drawn  into  a 
spot  which  would  give  way  beneath  you.  Entice* 
ments  to  moral  evu  will  generally  take  that  form. 
You  will  not  be  persuadMl  all  at  once  to  plunge 
into  deeds  of  daricness,  knowing  them  to  be  such. 
Few  young  men  who  have  enjoyed  a  religious  edu* 
cation  come  to  a  sudden  stand,  and  at  once  turn 
their  back  upon  God  and  godliness.  Most  of  those 
who  do  fall,  diverge  at  first  by  imperceptible 
degrees  from  the  path  of  righteousness.  When  it  ia 
intended,  by  a  line  of  rails,  to  conduct  a  train  off 
the  main  trunk,  and  turn  it  aside  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  branch  line  at  first  runs  parallel  with  the 
trunk.  It  goes  alongside  tor  a  space  in  the  same 
direction  ;  but  when  it  has  thus  got  fidrly  off,  then 
it  turns  more  rapidly  round,  and  bounds  away  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  course.  As  engineers 
avoid  the  physical,  so  the  tempters  avoid  the  moral 
difficulty.  An  abrupt  turn  is  not  attempted  in  either 
case.  The  object  is  far  more  surely  attained  by  a 
gently  graduated  divergence.  The  importance  of 
the  ancient  rule,  Obsta  principus  (resist  the  begin* 
nings),  can  never  be  overrated.  —^Amoi, 

(4736.)  Temptation  is  resistible  at  one  time ;  it 
is  almost  irresistible  at  another.  Temptation  when 
it  first  begins  to  act  upon  us  may  be  overcome^ 
I  think,  I  may  say,  may  be  easily  overcome.  And 
he  who,  when  an  evil  desire  rises  within  him,  flies 
at  once  to  the  throne  of  grace,  who  cries  out  to 
God  to  help  him,  will  see  his  temptation  fadii^ 
away.  But  when  we  yield  to  the  temptation,  which 
so  easily  we  might  have  resisted  at  first,  then  it 
gathers  strength,  and  with  each  new  indulgence  ita 
demands  are  more  imperious,  its  fascinations  mora 
seductive,  and  its  thrall  more  complete ;  until  a 
day  comes  when  a  man  wakens  up  to  a  new  inten- 
tion, and  finds  that  his  power  is  gone,  that  he  can^ 
not  galvanise  into  vigour  a  long  unused  moral 
organ,  that  he  sees  his  danger,  that  he  sees  the 
quick-coming  ruin,  but  it  is  too  late — he  must,  he 
must ;  and  like  a  wave  that  lifts  itself  wildly  over  a 
foimdering  ship,  so  does  temptation  triumph. 

iV.  Page-Robertu 

S.  Unheaitatlnffly. 

(4737.)  The  whole  of  this  probation  for  the  future 
often  depends  on  some  single  action  that  shall  deter- 
mine the  cliaracter,  and  that  shall  send  an  influence 
ever  onwaid.    Everything  seems  to  be  concentrated 

'  on  a  single  point  A  right  or  a  wrong  decision  then 
settles  everything.  The  moment  when  in  the  battle 
at  Waterloo  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  say, 
"This  will  do,*'  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle  and 
of  kingdoms.  A  wrong  movement  just  at  that  point 
might  have  changed  the  conditions  of  the  world  for 
centuries.  In  every  man's  life  there  are  such  periods ; 
and  probably  in  the  lives  of  most  men  their  future 
course  is  more  certainly  determined  by  one  such  far- 
reaching  and  central  decision,  than  by  many  actiona 
in  other  circumstances.  They  are  those  moments 
when  honour,  wealth,  usefulness, health, and  salvation 
seem  all  to  depend  on  a  single  resolution.    It  seems 

J  to  be  a  small  matter  for  a  young  man  U>  deliberate 
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wlicther  be  shall  or  ihall  not  partake  of  a  social 
glass  of  intoxicating  drink  with  a  friend  ;  and  yet 
on  the  result  of  such  a  deliberation  has  depended 
the  whole  career  of  many  a  man.  So  it  may  seem 
a  small  matter  for  him  to  visit  a  gambling-room,  or 
a  theatre  once ;  or  to  form  a  friendship  with  some 
well-introduced  and  genteel-looking  stranger  ;  and 
yet  the  whole  of  his  future  destiny  may  depend  on 
the  decision  of  that  moment  The  reason  is  this  : 
it  is  the  crisis  of  the  life.  It  settles  a  principle. 
It  determines  whether  he  will  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  conscience ;  to  parental  counsel  and  to 
God,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  under  the  control  of 
passion  and  appetite.  Everything  is  concentrated 
on  that  point— like  one  of  Napoleon's  movements 
at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  or  at  Austerlitz.  If  that  one 
point  is  carried,  the  whole  field  may  soon  be  won. 
in  the  decision  which  a  young  man  often  makes 
at  that  point,  there  is  such  a  breach  made  on  his 
Tirtuous  principles;  there  is  such  an  array  of 
temptations  pouring  into  the  breach — like  an  army 
pouring  into  a  city  where  a  breach  u  mnde  in  a 
wall — that  henceforward  there  is  almost  no  resist- 
ance, and  the  citadel  is  taken.  Of  all  those  uho 
have  become  the  victims  of  intemf>erance,  it  would 
be  found,  probably,  that  the  mischief  was  done  at 
some  such  decisive  moment  in  their  lives ;  and  of 
those  who  have  lived  honoured  and  useful  lives,  it 
might  also  be  found  that  their  whole  career  was 
determined  by  some  single  act  of  decided  resistance 
to  temptation.  — Barnes^  i798-i87a 

(473^)  Dednon  of  character  and  promptitude  of 
action,  qualities  so  important  on  board  ship  in  a 
storm,  in  the  manoeuvring  of  troops  in  battle,  are 
indispensable  to  the  Christian  life — both  to  our 
getting  through  the  "strait  gate,*'  and  our  getting 
on  in  the  "  narrow  way."  How  often,  for  example, 
does  it  happen  that  to  hesitate  even  for  one  moment 
between  resisting  and  yielding  to  temptation  is  to 
fall  1  The  battle  is  lost  in  that  moment  of  vacilla- 
tion. In  such  cases,  our  safety  lies  in  coming  to 
an  immediate  decision;  in  promptly  resolving  to 
dally  with  the  tempter  not  an  instant,  to  flee  if  we 
can,  and  if  we  cannot  flee  to  fight — so  resisting  the 
devil  that  if  we  cannot  flee  from  him,  he  shall  flee 
from  us,  and  leave  us,  as  when  he  spread  out  his 
wings  and,  vanquished  at  all  points,  relieved  our 
Loid  of  his  hateful  presence.  ^^Guthrii. 


8.  Vnoominroinliliigly. 

(4739>)  ^s  he  that  casts  himself  from  a  steeple 
does  not  break  his  neck  till  he  touch  the  eround, 
but  yet  he  is  truly  said  to  have  killed  himself  when 
he  threw  himself  towards  the  ground  ;  so  in  those 
preparations  and  invitations  to  sin  we  perish, 
Defore  we  perish,  before  we  commit  the  act,  the 
sin  itself, — we  perished  then,  when  we  opened 
ourselves  to  the  danger  of  the  sin. 

^Donne^  1573-1^31- 

(474a)  The  trees  of  the  forest  held  a  solemn 
parliament,  wherein  they  consulted  of  the  innu- 
merable wrongs  which  the  axe  had  done  them  ; 
they  therefore  made  an  act  that  no  tree  should 
hereafter  lend  the  axe  an  helve,  on  pain  of 
being  cut  down.  The  axe  travels  up  and  down 
the  forest,  begs  wood  of  the  cedar,  oak,  ash,  elm, 
even  of  the  poplar ;  not  one  would  lend  him  a  chip. 
At  last  he.aesired  so  much  as  would  serve  him  to 
cut  down  the  briers  and  bushes,  alleging  that  such 


shrubs  as  they  did  but  sudc  away  the  jnice  of  flit 
ground  and  hinder  the  growth  and  obscure  ihe  gloir 
of  the  fair  and  goodly  trees.  Hereon  they  were  aU 
content  to  afford  him  so  much ;  he  pretends  a 
thorough  reformation,  but  behold  a  sad  deforma- 
tion ;  for  when  he  had  got  his  helve,  down  went 
cedar,  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  all  that  did  but  stand  in 
his  way.  Such  are  the  subtle  reaches  of  sin  and 
sinful  men.  Give  but  a  little  advantage  on  their 
fair  promises  to  remove  the  troubles  of  the  body, 
and  they  will  cut  down  the  soul  also.  Therefore 
obsta  principiist  crush  the  cockatrice  in  the  cgg^ 
refuse  all  iniquity  at  the  first,  in  what  extenuation 
of  quantity  or  colour  of  quality  soever  it  be  offered ; 
for  if  Satan  cannot  get  leave  for  his  whole  army  of 
lusts,  yet  he  will  beg  hard  for  his  weak  ones — his 
little  ones — sins  of  weakness  and  infirmity,  which, 
if  once  admitted,  will  soon  unbolt  the  doors  of  the 
heart,  let  in  all  the  rest  of  their  company,  and  so 
make  a  surprisal  of  the  soul  and  endanger  it  to  all 
eternity.  ^-^Adatns^  1653. 

(474T.)  Satan  would  seem  to  be  mannerly  and 
reasonable ;  making  as  if  he  would  be  content  with 
one-half  of  the  heart,  whereas  God  challengeth  all 
or  none  :  as,  indeed.  He  hath  most  reason  to  claim 
all  that  made  all.  But  this  is  nothing  but  a 
crafty  fetch  of  Satan ;  for  he  knows  that  if  he  have 
any  part,  God  will  have  none  :  so  the  whole  falletb 
to  his  share  alone. 

My  heart,  when  it  is  both  whole  and  at  the  best, 
is  but  a  strait  and  unworthy  lodging  for  God.  If  it 
were  bigger  and  better,  I  would  reserve  it  all  for 
Him.  Satan  may  look  in  at  my  doors  by  a  temp- 
tation,— but  he  shall  not  have  so  much  as  one 
chamber-room  set  apart  for  him  to  sojourn  in. 

— Zfe/^,  1574-1656. 

(4742.)  If  you  yield  to  Satan  in  the  least,  he  will 
carry  you  further  and  further,  till  he  has  left  you 
under  a  stupefied  or  terrified  conscience  :  stupefied, 
till  thou  hast  lost  all  thy  tenderness.  A  stone  at  the 
top  of  a  hill,  when  it  begins  to  roll  down,  ceases  not 
till  it  comes  to  the  bottom.  Thou  thinkest  it  is 
but  yielding  a  little,  and  so  by  degrees  art  carried 
on,  till  thou  hast  sinned  away  all  thy  professioD, 
and  all  principles  of  conscience^  by  the  secret 
witchery  of  his  temptations. 

— Manion^  i62C>-i667. 

(4743.)  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  yield  to  any« 
thing,  that  you  may  be  rid  of ;  that  you  do  not 
yield  to  any  part  of  the  temptation,  that  vou  may 
be  delivered  from.  It  is  more  easy  to  keep  the 
enemy  out  of  the  town,  than  to  get  him  out  whea 
he  is  come  into  it.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  keep  a 
stone  on  the  top  of  an  hill  while  it  lies  there  ;  bat 
when  it  once  begins  to  roll  down,  it  is  a  hard  thing 
to  stay  it,  and  you  cannot  say  how  far  it  shall  gu 
How  many  are  there  that  say  when  they  are  tempted, 
"  I  will  yield  but  once,  I  will  yield  but  a  little,  and 
I  will  never  yield  again,  this  is  the  last  time  1 "  Oh  I 
but  your  once  yielding,  and  your  yielding  but  a 
little,  engages  your  heart  to  the  whole  work.  Yoa 
should  watch  and  pray  against  temptation.  *'  Watch 
and  pray,  that  ve  enter  not  into  temptation."  He 
does  not  say.  Watch  and  pray,  that  you  be  not 
tempted  ;  but,  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  tnter  not 
into  temptation."  It  is  one  ining  for  temptation  to 
knock  at  the  door,  and  another  thing  to  come  in : 
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when  temptation  enten  you,  yon  enter  into  temp- 
tation ;  take  heed  of  that. 

Sridgi^  i6o(>-i67a 

(4744.)  As  soldiers  by  cowardly  leaving  some 
outwork  they  are  set  to  defend,  give  place  to  their 
enemy  who  enters  the  same,  and  from  thence  doth 
more  easily  shoot  into  the  city  than  he  could  before. 
Thus  yielding  in  one  temptation,  we  let  the  devil 
Into  our  trench,  and  give  him  a  fair  advantage  to  do 
US  the  more  mischielT  The  angry  man,  while  he  is 
raging  and  raving,  thinks,  may  be,  no  more  but  to 
ease  his  passion  by  disgorging  it  in  some  bitter  keen 
words  ;  but,  alas  1  whUe  his  fury  and  wrath  is  sally- 
ing out  at  the  portal  of  his  lips,  the  devil,  finding 
the  door  open,  enters  and  hurries  him  further  than 
he  dreamt  of.  Wc  have  not  to  do  with  a  Han- 
nibal, who,  though  a  great  swordsman,  yet  wanted 
the  art  of  following  and  improving  the  advantages 
his  victories  eave  him,  but  with  a  cunning  devil, 
that  will  easily  lose  no  ground  he  gets;  our  best 
way,  therefore,  is  to  give  him  no  hand-hold. 

— GumaU^  161 7-1679. 

(4745.)  When  Satan  comes  to  tempt,  he  is 
modest,  and  asks  but  a  little ;  he  knows  he  may 
eet  that  at  many  tintes  which  he  should  be  denied 
u  he  asked  all  at  once.  A  few  are  let  into  a  city, 
when  an  army  coming  in  a  Ixxly  would  be  shut 
out ;  and  therefore  that  he  may  beget  no  suspicion, 
he  presents,  may  be,  a  few  general  propositions, 
which  do  not  discover  the  depth  of  this  plot ;  these, 
like  scouts,  go  before,  while  his  whole  body  lies 
hid,  as  it  were,  in  some  swamp  at  hand.  Thus  he 
wriggled  into  Eve*s  bosom,  whom  he  doth  not  at 
first  dash  bid  lake  and  eat ;  no,  he  is  more  mannerly 
than  so ;  this  would  have  been  so  hideous,  that  as 
the  fish  with  some  sudden  noise,  by  a  stone  cast 
into  the  river,  is  scared  from  the  bait,  so  would  she 
have  been  affrighted  from  holding  parley  with  such 
a  one;  no,  he  propounds  a  question  which  shall 
make  way  for  this,  **Hath  God  said?*'  <«Art  not 
mistaken?  Could  this  be  His  meaning  whose 
bounty  lets  thee  eat  of  the  rest,  to  deny  thee  the 
best  of  all  ?  "  Thus  he  digs  about,  and  loosens  the 
roots  of  her  faith,  and  then  the  tree  falls  the  easier 
the  next  gust  of  temptation.  This  is  a  dangerous 
policy  indeed.  Many  have  yielded  to  go  a  mile 
with  Satan,  that  never  intended  to  go  two;  but 
when  once  on  the  way,  have  been  allured  further 
and  further,  till  at  last  they  know  not  how  to  leave 
hb  company.  Thus  Satan  leads  poor  creatures 
down  into  the  depths  of  sin  by  winaing  stairs,  that 
let  them  not  see  the  bottom  whither  they  are  going. 
First,  he  presents  an  object  that  occasions  some 
thoughts,  these  set  fire  on  the  affections,  and  these 
fume  up  into  the  brain,  and  cloud  the  understand- 
ing, which  being  ihus  disabled,  now  Satan  dares  a 
little  more  declare  himself,  and  boldlv  solicits  the 
creature  to  that  it  would  even  now  have  denied. 
Many  who  at  this  day  lie  in  open  profimeness, 
never  thought  they  should  have  rolled  so  far  from 
(heir  profession,  but  Satan  bqguiled  them,  poor 
souls,  with  their  modest  beginnings.  O  Christians, 
give  not  place  to  Satan,  no,  not  an  inch  in  his  first 
notions;  he  that  is  a  beggar,  and  a  modest  one 
without  doors,  will  command  the  house  if  let  in  I 
Yield  at  first,  and  thou  givest  away  thy  strength  to 
resist  him  in  the  rest ;  when  the  hem  is  worn,  the 
whole  garment  will  ravel  out,  if  thai  be  not  mended 
by  timely  repentance.        — Cumaii^  16x7-1679 


(4746.)  Every  inclination  to  sin,  cveiy  eompli* 
ance  with  temptation,  is  a  going  down  the  hilL 
While  we  keep  our  standing  we  may  command 
ourselves  ;  but  if  we  once  put  ourselves  into  violent 
motion  downward,  we  cannot  stop  when  we  please. 

—^TUloisoH^  1650-1694. 

4.  Hopeftilly. 

(4747.)  The  Christian's  safety  lies  in  resisting. 
All  the  armour  here  provided  is  to  defend  the 
Christian  fighting,  none  to  secure  him  flying. 
Standi  and  the  day  is  ourt ;  fly  or  yiekl,  and  all  is 
lost  Great  captains,  to  make  their  soldiers  more 
resolute,  do  sometimes  cut  off  all  hope  of  a  safe 
retreat  to  them  that  run  away.  Thus  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  as  soon  as  his  men  were  set  on  English 
shore,  sent  away  his  ships  in  their  sight,  that  they 
might  resolve  to^ fight  or  die.  -  God  takes  away  all 
thought  of  safety  to  the  coward.  Not  a  piece  to  be 
found  for  the  back  in  all  God's  armoury.  Standi 
aful  the  bulUti  light  all  on  your  armour ;  fly,  and 
they  enter  into  your  hearts.  'Tis  a  terrible  place 
(Heb.  X.  38) :  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith,  but  if 
any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure 
hi  him.**  ^Gumalt^  1617-1679. 

IX    HOW  IT  rS  TO  BS  OVERCOME. 

1.  By  beiniT  f  OTMumed. 

(4748.)  **  The  man  that  endureth  temptation  *  b 
the  man  who  has  learnt  and  is  enabled  to  bear  up 
under  it ;  or,  as  we  sometimes  express  ourselves,  he 
will  weather  it.  He  expects  it ;  and,  when  it  comes 
on  him,  he  is  not  surprised.  He  knows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  place  to  it,  in  any  degree  with 
safety  ;  he  resolves,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  God, 
to  make  a  stand  ;  and  though  the  current  may  run 
strong  against  him,  yet  he  certainly  knows  tlwt  he 
must  either  go  against  the  current,  or  be  carried 
away,  and  p^ish  for  ever.      —^Cedl^  1748- 181a 

(4749.)  After  we  have  got  the  better  of  the 
tempter,  we  must  do  as  the  mariners  in  a  calm, 
mend  our  tackling,  as  not  knowing  how  soon 
another  storm  may  come.  '--IVaison^  1676. 

(4750.)  Though  no  combatant  be  near,  though 
the  deep  be  calm  and  clear,  a  wary  warrior  ia  ever 
on  his  guard,  the  wary  pilot  is  never  asleep  :  even 
in  peace  and  in  calm  he  prepares  his  arms,  trims 
hb  sail,  ready,  whatever  clumce  presents  itnelf,  to 
meet  the  battle  or  the  gale.  -^Metastasio* 

(475  T.)  I  would  urge,  as  another  branch  of 
Christian  prudence  in  the  resisting  of  evil,  that  we 
do  not  wait  till  the  temptation  comes,  and  then 
begin  our  preparations  against  it     Arm  yourself 

Xinst  it  beforehand.  What  were  he  for  a  soldier 
),  only  when  the  signal  of  battle  had  been  already 
given,  and  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with  his  foe, 
began  to  rivet  the  joints  of  his  armour,  and  to  put  a 
sharper  edge  on  his  sword?  Or  how  would  that 
nation  fare  that  should  be  providing  for  the  first 
time  fleets  and  armies  and  arsenals,  when  it  was 
already  committed  to  deadly  strife  with  another 
people  as  mighty  as  itself?  The  conflict  is  a  time 
for  using  weapons,  not  for  preparing  them.  And 
who  can  say  how  suddenly,  how  fiercely,  from  what 
unlooked-for  side,  a  teropiation  mav  assail  him  ? 
How,  think  you,  would  it  have  farecl  with  Joseph, 
if,  cast  suddenly  as  he  was  into  the  fiery  furnace  of 
temptation,  his  wanton  mistress  seeking  to  entice 
him  to  sin,  had  he  not  already,  and  by   ma^y 
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pf&yeiB  going  before,  sought  and  obtained  the  gift 
and  ^race  of  chastity  from  God  ?  Do  we  not  feel 
sure,  if  he  had  needed  then  for  the  6rst  time  to  seek 
Hif  grace,  he  would  not  have  sought,  he  would  not 
have  obtained  it,  but  have  been  in  that  fierce  fur- 
nace scorched  and  utterly  consumed?  Say  then 
often  to  yourselves,  I  am  in  a  world  full  of  temp- 
tation, the  6ery  darts  of  the  wicked  one  are  flying 
thick  and  fiast  alx>ut  me  ;  if  one  lights  not  on  my 
heart  to-day,  it  will  light  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day;  my  wisdom,  my  safety,  is  to  seek  betimes 
that  grace  which  sooner  or  utter  I  must  need.  It 
will  be  too  late  then  first  to  seek  it  when  the  need 
of  it  has  actually  arrived.  Neither  content  yourself 
with  saying  this,  but  actually  seek  it,  and  store  it 
against  the  evil  time  which  b  coming,  that  ^ou  may 
be  able  to  stand  in  that  evil  time,  and  havmg  done 
all«  to  stand.  -^lYtnch, 

i.  By  tnxmlag  our  atttatloa  to  otlwr  objeoti, 

(4752.)  When  a  temptation  arises,  do  not  alwa3rs 
stand  to  answer  it  in  the  kind  ;  but  sometimes  turn 
jrour  mind  and  thoughts  off  it  to  another  object.  It 
u  in  our  deliverance  from  a  temptation,  as  in  our 
comforts  under  an  affliction  :  a  man  hath  a  great 
affliction  upon  him,  possibly  the  death  of  some 
friend  that  is  near  and  dear  unto  him,  and  you  go 
to  comfort  him,  and  in  comforting  him,  you  fall  a 
speaking  of  his  friend  departed  :  whereas  the  way 
to  comfort  him,  is  not  to  speak  of  the  person 
departed,  but  fall  into  conference  about  some  other 
good  thing  different :  and  by  that  time  his  heart  is 
settled  upon  some  other  thing,  then  you  may  come 
back  again  and  speak  of  the  friend  departed  with- 
out  grieving  of  him ;  but  otherwise,  even  in  your 
comfort  you  fetch  out  tears.  And  so  I  say  in 
regard  of  temptation :  the  way  to  avoid  temptation 
is  not  always  to  apply  a  salve  directly  pertinent  to 
the  temptaiion  ;  but  turn  off  your  mind  and  your 
thoughts  to  some  other  good  object,  and  by  that 
time  ycur  mind  is  settled  upon  other  objects,  you 
will  be  easily  able  to  meet  with  the  temptation. 

— Bridge^  i6oo-i67a 

S.  By  ooiulderiiiff  wlMtlitr  wo  azo  aUo  to  boar 
tbo  burdon  of  sin. 

(4753.)  Porters,  when  they  are  called  to  carry  a 
burthen  on  their  shoulders,  first  look  diligently  upon 
it,  then  they  poise  and  lift  it  up,  to  try  whether  they 
shall  have  strength  to  carry  it  when  it  is  once  on 
their  backs ;  and  thus  should  every  man  do  that, 
for  a  little  pleasure,  hath  enthralled  himself  to  carry 
the  burthen  of  sin.  He  should  first  prove  and  assay 
what  a  weight  sin  is,  what  a  burthen  the  punishment 
of  sin  is,  which  he  must  bear  or  sink  under  it ;  and 
Xxf  this  means  he  shall  soon  find  himself  at  a  loss, 
*^For  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  t " 

— Serdonius  de  GramUetuit. 

4  By  regarding  its  ultlmatoisfuot. 

(4754.)  Satan  gives  Adam  an  apple,  and  takes 
Ofway  Paradise.  Therefore  in  all  temptations  let  us 
consider  not  what  he  offerii  but  what  we  shall  lose. 

^Siltbes,  1577-1635. 

(4755.)  When  thou  seest  the  fisher  baiting  his 
hook,  ihou  mayest  think  of  the  policy  of  the  devil, 
who  sugars  over  his  poisoned  hooks  with  seeming 
profit  and  pleasures.  JBve's  apple  was  candied  with 
bivine  knowledge  ',  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."  ^Sunnnfici^  16^^, 


(4756.)  When  you  maturely  look  into  the  natme 
and  design  of  temptations,  you  will  find  the  moat 
takii^  to  be  but  as  so  many  cheats,  which,  under 
the  visor  of  some  delieht  or  profit,  would  rob  yoa 
of  yonr  integrity,  and  betray  you  to  enmity  Iwth 
with  God  and  yourself.  And  therefore,  when  yoa 
entertain  any  temptaiion  to  sin,  you  do  as  wisely  as 
he  who  takes  those  into  his  hou>e  whom  he  knows 
are  come  on  purpose  to  spoil  him  of  what  he  esteems 
most  precious. 

— Dr,  LaneeUt  Addison^  i^yt-xioy. 

(4757.)  Let  not  that  man  who  would  not  be  fooled 
in  so  vast  an  interest  as  his  salvation,  fix  his  eye 
either  upon  the  outsi<le  or  the  beginning  of  a  tempta- 
tion. Ever  the  beginning  of  a  tragedy  is  pleasaot, 
but  the  close  of  it  is  ntit  so.  Let  him  not  judge  ojf 
what  the  tempter  intends  by  what  he  affers  ;  for  be 
it  what  it  will,  look  it  never  so  gay  or  great,  can 
any  one,  not  c^uite  abandoned  by  common  sense, 
imagine  that  his  mortal,  avowed  enemy  is  at  all 
concerned  for  his  pleasure,  profit,  or  preferment? 
Assuredly  nothing  less,  in  all  this  he  irs  but  setting 
his  trap  ;  and  no  man  sets  a  trap,  but  he  baits  it  too. 
He  hates  most  implacably  while  he  offers  most 
plausibly.  His  drift  in  every  one  of  his  tempta- 
tions is  to  separate  between  the  soul  and  its  chief 
good  for  ever,  and  to  plunge  it  into  a  state  of  miseij 
both  intolerable  and  unchangeable. 

— Souths  1633-1716L 

S.  By  Mlf-ezamliiatloiL 

(475^0  1*hc  special  trials  and  temptations  of  men 
call  for  the  exercise  of  their  thoughts  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  respect  unto  them.  If  a  man  have  a 
bodily  disease,  pain,  or  distemper,  it  will  cause  him 
to  think  much  of  it  whether  he  will  or  no— at  least, 
if  he  be  wise  he  will  do  so  ;  nor  will  he  always  be 
complaining  of  the  smart,  but  he  will  iDquire  into 
the  causes,  and  seek  their  removal. 

—Owen^  i6i6-i68^ 

•.  Byhnmm^. 

(4759.)  Want  of  humiliation  many  times  brings 
men  to  desperate  stands,  and  sometimes  to  untimely 
deaths.  In  time  of  war,  when  the  great  cannon 
fly  off,  the  only  way  to  avoid  them  is  to  lie  down 
in  a  furrow,  and  so  the  bullets  fly  over.  So  in  all 
temptations  of  Satan  lie  low,  and  be  contented  to 
be  at  God's  disposing,  and  all  these  ficiy  tempta- 
tions shall  not  be  able  to  hurt  you. 

— Ambroit^  1664. 

7.  By  Instant  rooonno  to  the  tlirono  of  grace. 

(476a  j  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  stand  poring 
upon  your  temptations,  whatsoever  vour  temptationi 
be.  When  the  children  of  Israel  were  stung  by 
the  serpents  in  the  wilderness,  they  did  not  stand 
poring  upon  the  arm  that  was  stung,  crying  out, 
**  Oh,  my  arm  1  oh,  how  it  is  swelled  1 "  but  they 
looked  up  upon  the  braxen  serpent.  If  they  had 
look  upon  thefir  arm,  and  stood  poring  upon  that, 
they  had  never  been  cured.  So  now,  if  in  case  we 
be  tempted,  the  way  is  not  to  stand  poring  upon 
the  temptation,  but  to  look  off  unto  ChrisL  Set 
the  Lord  always  before  your  eyes,  His  all-sufficiency, 
His  fulness.  His  grace.  His  goodness  :  "  I  have  set 
Uie  Lord  always  before  me,  at  my  right  hand," 
saith  David,  "  and  therefore  I  shall  not  feiil ; "  so 
do  you.  — Bridge^  i6oo-i67a 

(4761.)  Think  not  to  comfort  or  relieve  yourself 
in  temptation  with  mere  philosophical  or  moral 
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reasoris.  For  the  disease  of  temptation  is  stronger 
than  that  physic.  Temptations  answered  by  reason 
will  return  again ;  but  temptations  dipt  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  will  return  no  more,  or  not  with  such  viol- 
ence and  success.  Ye  see  how  it  is  with  a  candle 
•aat  is  blown  out,  it  is  easily  lighted  again ;  but  if 
yon  put  it  into  water,  then  it  is  more  hard  to  light 
So  temptations  blown  out  with  resolutions  and 
moral  reasons  do  easily  return ;  but  quenched  in 
Christ's  blood  do  not  so.     Christ  is  an  universal 

food  ;  reason  can  hold  forth  but  a  particular  good, 
low  there  is  that  in  an  universal  good  which  will 
answer  unto  all  ills ;  but  as  for  moral  reasons,  the 
tempter  will  say  to  them,  "  Christ  we  know,  and 
the  Promise  we  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?  '* 

— Bridie^  l6oo>i67a 

(4762.)  As  soon  as  yon  perceive  yourself  tempted, 
follow  the  example  of  children,  when  they  see  a 
wolf  or  a  bear  in  the  country ;  for  presently  they 
run  into  the  arms  of  their  father  or  mother,  or  at 
least  they  call  out  to  them  for  help  or  assistance. 
It  is  the  remedy  which  our  Lord  h^s  taught  (Malt. 
zzvL  41).    Pray,  lest  you  enter  into  temptation. 

— /roffor  de  Saia. 

•.  By  f enrent  inty  «r. 

(47^3)  I^t  a  man  be  but  as  earnest  in  praying 
against  a  temptation  as  the  tempter  is  in  pressing 
it,  and  he  needs  not  proceed  by  a  surer  measure. 
)le  who  prays  against  it  coldly  and  indifferently, 
eives  too  shrewd  a  sign  that  he  neither  fears  nor 
hates  it;  for  coldness  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 
symptom  of  deadness,  especially  in  prayer,  where 
life  and  heat  are  the  same  thing. 

The  prayers  of  the  saint  are  set  forth  in  Scripture 
at  much  another  rate,  not  only  by  calls  and  cries, 
cries  even  to  a  roaring  and  vociferation  (Ps.  xxxviii. 
8) ;  and  sometimes  by  '*  strong  cries  with  tears  " 
(Heb.  v.  7);  sometimes  again  by  "groanings  not 
to  be  uttered"  (Rom.  viii.  26);  things  too  big  for 
vent,  too  high  for  expression.  In  nne,  he  who 
prays  against  hi»spiritual  enemj  as  he  ought  to  do, 
is  like  a  man  fighting  against  him  upon  his  knees ; 
and  he  wUo  fights  so,  by  the  very  posture  of  his 
fighting  shows  that  he  neither  will  nor  can  ran 
away. 

Lip<IeTotion  will  not  serve  the  turn:  it  under- 
values the  very  thing  it  prays  for.  It  is  indeed  the 
begging  of  a  denial,  and  shall  certainly  be  answered 
in  what  it  begs;  but  he  who  truly  and  sensibly 
knows  the  invaluable  happiness  of  being  delivered 
from  temptation,  and  the  unspeakable  miseiy  of 
sinking  under  il^  will  pray  against  it,  as  a  man 
ready  to  starve  would  beg  for  bread,  or  a  man 
sentenced  to  die  would  entreat  for  life.  Every 
period,  everv  word,  every  tittle  of  such  a  prayer  is 
all  spirit  and  life,  flame  and  ecstacy ;  it  shoots  from 
one  neart  into  another,  from  the  heart  of  him  who 
otters  to  the  heart  of  him  who  hears  it. 

And  then  well  may  that  powerful  thing  vanquish 
the  tempter,  which  binds  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
opens  the  hands  of  mercy,  and,  in  a  word,  overcomes 
and  prevails  over  Omnipotence  itself;  for,  ''Let 
Me  go,"  says  God  to  Jacob  (Gen.  zxxii.  36)  ;  and, 
*'  Let  Me  aJone,"  says  God  to  Moses  (Exodus  xxxiL 
10).  One  would  think  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
trial  of  strength  between  the  Almighty  and  them ; 
bnt  whatsoever  it  was,  it  shows  that  there  was  and 
b  something  in  prayer  which  He,  who  made  heaven 
And  earth,  neither  could  nor  can  resist ;  and  if  this 
be  that  holy  violence  which  heaven  itself  (as  has 


been  shown)  cannot  stand  oat  against,  no  wonder 
if  all  the  powers  of  hell  must  fall  before  it ! 

— 5<m/A,  1633-1716. 

f .  By  azereliliig  fkltli  in  Ood. 

(4764.)  If  you  would  not  be  discouraged  nndef 
your  temptations,  take  heed  that  when  you  are  in 
temptation  you  do  not  expect  too  much  from  any 
one  means  of  help.  Over-expectation  breeds  dis- 
appointment ;  disappointment  breeds  discourage- 
ment. It  is  not  the  sadness  of  your  condition,  but 
disappointment  that  causes  discouragement.  If  a 
man  be  in  debt,  and  under  an  arrest,  so  long  as  he 
thinks  he  has  friends  to  bail  him,  or  some  goods  and 
commodities  to  make  sale  of,  he  is  not  discouraeed  ; 
but  if  he  expect  much  from  his  friends,  and  all  fail 
him,  and  his  goods  be  seized,  that  he  cannot  have 
help  Jto  come  in  at  that  door,  nor  from  an^  other 
means  which  he  expected  from,  then  he  is  quite 
discouraged.  If  a  man  be  in  the  water,  wherein 
there  is  danger  of  drowning,  so  long  as  he  can  get 
hold  of  something  that  will  bear  him  up,  he  is  not 
discouraged  ;  but  if  he  lay  hold  of  some  tuft  ot 
grass  on  the  bank-side,  and  that  breaks,  he  falls 
back  again  and  is  more  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
if  he  be  not  scared  out  of  all  thoughts,  he  is  more 
discouraged  than  ever.  So  here  in  temptation  :  we 
are  as  in  the  water,  and  in  fear  of  drowning,  crying 
out,  "  We  sink,  we  sink  1 "  Then  we  fly  to  some 
tuft  of  grass,  some  means  or  other,  and  if  that  break 
or  fail,  then  we  are  quite  cast  down.  Would  you 
not  be  dejected,  therefore,  or  cast  down  in  tempta- 
tion ?  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  lay  all  your 
strength  upon  one  tuA  of  grass, — ^this  or  that  man's 
counsel,  this  or  that  particular  means ;  but  say 
rather,  "  I  am  now  indeed  in  the  deep,  and  in  fear 
of  drowning  ;  I  see  no  means  of  deliverance ;  but 
God's  ways  are  in  the  deep.  He  has  ways  and  meani 
that  I  know  not  of;  therefore  though  I  use  the 
means,  yet  I  will  not  rest  on  them,  and  though  all 
tufts  of  grass  break,  and  anchors  come  home,  yet  I 
will  wait  upon  God."  ^Bridgt^  1600-1670. 

(4765.)  It  was  the  speech  of  Taulerus,  one  that 
Luther  prizeth  above  all :  says  he,  Though  the 
mariners  may  make  use  of  their  oars  in  the  time  of 
calm,  yet  when  a  storm  comes  down  the  mariners 
leave  all  and  fly  to  their  anchor.  So,  though  at 
other  times  we  may  make  use  of  resolutions,  and 
vows,  and  the  like,  yet  when  the  storm  of  tempta- 
tion comes  down,  nothing  then  but  fly  to  the  anchor 
of  faith,  nothing  then  like  to  casting  of  anchor  into 
the  vaiL  -^Brid^e^  i6oo-i67a 

lOi  By  qii<m<ft1ng  it  In  the  mood  of  Cttirlii. 

(4766.)  Whether  you  would  overcome,  or  whether 
you  would  prevent  temptation  ;  whatever  means  yon 
use,  be  sure  of  this,  that  you  take  your  temptation 
and  dip  it  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Take  a  candle  that 
is  lighted,  and  only  blow  out  the  candle,  the  candle 
is  easily  lighted  again  ;  but  when  the  candle  is  out, 
take  it  and  put  it  into  the  water,  and  then  it  is  not 
so  easily  lighted  again  :  so  now  a  temptation  comes, 
and  you  blow  it  out  with  a  resolution,  and  you  will 
not  yield  to  it ;  alas  I  it  is  easily  lighted  again  :  but 
now  take  this  candle,  take  this  temptation,  and 
come  and  dip  it  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it 
will  not  be  so  easily  lighted  asain ;  so  yor  shall  be 
able  to  prevent  temptation  tor  the  time  to  come. 
Never  rest  alone  in  resolving,  but,  oh  1  take  you/ 
temptation  and  dip  it  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^Briige^  1600-1670 
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X    CONSOLATIONS  FOR    THE   TEMPTED. 

1.  THnptatlon  If  not  iliL 

(4767. )  If  a  man  finds  weeds  growing  in  his  garden 
and  naturally  t>piinging  out  of  his  own  ground,  he 
takeih  much  pains  to  weed  theni  out  $  but  if  he 
•ceth  that  they  liave  no  rooting  there,  and  are  only 
cast  over  the  wall  by  some  ill- wilier,  he  careth  not 
much  for  it,  because  he  can  with  as  small  pains  cast 
them  out  again  as  they  took  that  cast  them  in.  So, 
if  we  perceive  that  the  weeds  of  temptation  are 
rooted  in  oar  sinful  nature,  and  spring  from  our 
corrupt  flesh,  we  must  talce  the  more  care  and  pains 
to  weed  them  out ;  but  if  they  be  only  inject^  by 
the  malice  of  Satan,  we  are  not  to  be  so  much  moved 
therewith,  but  to  cast  them  out  of  our  minds  and 
hearts,  as  often  and  as  easily  as  he  casts  them  in. 

1  Ttaqilatioiu  arc  vpMlally  txptriaioed  \gf 
Ood*!  tiiUdmi. 

(4768.)  The  saints  are  passed,  by  the  power  of 
God,  out  of  Satan's  kingdom,  and  therefore  he  docs 
spite  them  as  not  of  his  family ;  as  dogs  used  to 
bark  and  bite,  not  those  of  the  bouse  they  are  in, 
but  strangers.  -^Bayne^  16  iS. 

(4769.)  As  men  cherish  Toong  plants  at  first,  and 
fence  them  about  with  hedges  and  other  things  to 
keep  them  from  hurt,  but  when  they  are  grown, 
they  remove  these,  and  leave  them  to  the  wind  and 
weather ;  so  God  besets  His  children  first  with 
props  of  inward  comforts,  but  afterwards  eiposes 
them  to  storms  and  winds,  because  they  are  better 
able  to  bear  it  Therefore  let  no  man  think  himself 
the  better  because  he  is  free  from  troubles.  It  is 
because  God  sees  him  not  fit  to  bear  greater. 

—Si/fdes,  1577-1635. 

(477<^)  The  devil  desires  to  winnow  Peter,  not 
Judas.  The  more  faithful  servants  of  God  we  be, 
the  more  doth  Satan  bruise  us  with  the  flail,  or  grate 
us  with  the  fan. 

The  thief  does  not  break  into  an  empty  cottage, 
but  into  some  furnished  house  or  full  granary, 
where  the  fatness  of  the  booty  is  a  fitness  to  his 
desires,  lliis  unclean  spirit  finds  no  rest  in  an 
atheist,  usurer,  drunkard,  swearer,  &c  He  knows 
a  canker  has  ovemiu  their  consciences  already; 
and  that  they  are  as  sure  as  temptation  can  make 
them.  No  prince  makes  war  with  his  own  tract- 
able subjects.  What  need  he  tempt  them  that  tempt 
themselves?  The  fowler  shoots  at  birds  that  be 
wild,  not  at  doves  and  yard-fowls,  tame,  and  in  his 
own  keeping,  — -Adams ^  1 653. 

(4771.)  Temptations  are  rather  hopeful  evidences 
that  thy  estate  is  good,  that  thou  art  dear  to  God, 
and  that  it  shall  go  well  with  thee  for  ever,  than 
otherwise.  God  had  but  one  Son  without  corrup- 
tion, but  He  had  none  without  temptation.  Pirates 
make  the  fiercest  assaults  upon  those  vessels  that 
are  the  moat  richly  laden  ;  so  does  Satan  upon 
those  souls  that  are  most  richly  laden  with  the  trea- 
sures of  grace,  with  the  riches  of  glory.  When 
nothing  will  satisfy  the  soul,  but  a  full  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  fi'om  the  bondage  and  slavery  of  sin, 
and  that  the  soul  is  firmly  resolved  upon  a  inarch 
for  Canaan,  then  Satan,  Pharaoh^Iike,  will  funously 

Eursue  after  the  soul  with  horses  and  chariots  that 
I,  with  a  whole  army  of  temptations.     Well,  a 


tempted  soul,  when  It  is  worst  with  hhn,  may  sifiely 
argue  thus — "  If  God  were  not  my  friend,  Satan 
would  not  be  so  much  my  enemy.  If  thm  were 
not  something  of  God  within  me,  Satan  would 
never  make  such  attempts  to  storm  me.  If  the  k>ve 
of  God  were  not  set  upon  me,  Satan  woold  never 
shoot  so  many  fiery  dans  to  wound  me.  If  the 
heart  of  God  were  not  towards  me,  the  hand  of 
Satan  would  not  be  so  strong  against  me.'*  The 
jailor  is  quiet  when  his  prisoner  is  in  bolts  ;  but  if 
he  be  esscaped,  then  he  pursues  him  with  hue  sad 
ciy ;  yon  know  how  to  apply  it. 

^Bnois^  i68a 

(4772.)  Those  whom  God  intends  to  make  chcxce 
instruments  in  His  service,  are  first  seasoned  with 
strong  temptations,  as  timber  reserved  for  the  strong 
beams  of  a  building  is  first  exposed  to  sun  and  wind, 
to  make  it  mon  compact  for  its  proper  nse. 

— C^snf«fi,  i62S-i6Sa 

(4773.)  Satan  doth  not  tempt  God's  children, 
because  they  have  sin  in  them,  but  because  they 
have  grace  in  them.  Had  they  no  grace,  the  devil 
would  not  disturb  them  :  where  he  keeps  possession 
all  is  in  peace  (Luke  xi.  21).  His  temptations  are 
to  rob  the  saints  of  their  grace.  A  thief  will  not 
assault  an  empty  house,  but  where  he  thinks  there 
is  treasure ;  a  pirate  will  not  set  tt|x>n  an  empty 
ship,  but  one  that  is  full  fraught  with  spices  and 
jewels ;  so  the  devil  most  assaults  the  people  of 
God,  because  he  thinks  they  have  a  rich  treasure  of 
grace  in  their  hearts,  and  he  would  rob  them  of 
that  What  makes  so  many  cudgels  be  thrown  at 
a  tree,  but  because  there  is  so  much  fruit  hanging 
upon  it  ?  The  devil  throws  his  temptations  at  you, 
because  he  sees  you  have  so  much  fruit  of  grace 
growing  upon  you.  Though  to  be  tempted  is  a 
trouble,  yet  to  think  why  you  are  tempted  is  a 
comfort.  '"-IVatson,  16961 

(4774.)  Believers  are  soldiers :  all  soldiers,  by 
their  profession,  are  engaged  to  fight,  if  called  upon, 
but  wno  shall  be  called  to  sustain  ihe  hottest  service^ 
and  be  most  frequently  exposed  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  general  or  king. 
Some  of  our  soldiers  are  now  up(m  hard  service  10 
America,  while  others  are  stationeid  round  the  palace^ 
see  the  king's  face  daily,  and  have  no  dangers  or 
hardships  to  encounter.  These,  however,  are  as 
liable  to  a  call  as  the  others ;  but  if  not  called  up^o, 
they  may  enjoy  with  thankfulness  the  more  easy  post 
assigned  them.  Thus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation 
allots  to  His  soldiers  such  stations  as  He  thinks 
proper.  He  has  a  right  to  employ  whom  He  will, 
and  where  He  will  Some  are  comparatively  at 
ease ;  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  fiercest  onsets, 
but  live  near  His  presence :  others  are,  to  appeal* 
ance,  pressed  above  measure,  beyond  strength,  so 
that  they  despair  even  of  life ;  yet  they  are  supported, 
and  in  the  end  made  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  hath  loved  them.  Long  observatkui  con- 
vinces me  that  the  temptations  which  some  endure 
are  not  chastisements  brought  upon  them  by  unfaitK 
fulness,  or  for  anything  remarkably  wrong  in  their 
spirit  or  walk ;  I  often  rather  consider  that  in  this 
warfare,  as  in  worldly  wars,  the  post  of  danger  and 
difficulty  is  the  post  of  honour,  and  as  such  assigned 
to  those  whom  he  has  favoured  with  a  peculiar 
measure  of  His  grace.        '^Aewion^  1735-1807. 

(4775* )  If  tlie  temptations  that  beset  and  assail 
[  us  do  not  occupy  such  a  place  in  our  thoughts  and 
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lives — for  they  give  lome  men  no  trouble — ^that 
admits  of  an  obvious  but  melancholy  explanation. 
It  is  not  that  the  man  who  is  without  regrets, 
anxieties,  daily  and  hourly  struj^gles,  is  a  better 
man  than  he  who  has  **  fightings  without  and 
fears  within."  It  is  not  that  he  is  holy,  never 
tempted,  or  that  he  never  yields  to  temptation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  he,  unresisting,  yields 
to  it.  What  more  pleasant  and  easy  than  the 
motion  of  a  vessel  that,  gliding  down  the  stream,  is 
borne  onwards  to  the  cataract  that  shall  hurl  it  to 
destruction  ?  But  bring  the  boat's  head  round,  and 
a  struggle  begins  ;  peace  is  gone  now  ;  she  trembles 
firom  stem  to  stem  $  and  by  her  violent  plunges,  the 
waves  that  break  over  her  bows,  and,  shaking  every 
timber,  threaten  to  engulf  her,  you  know  the  power 
and  presence  of  a  current  that  had  been  quietly 
wafting  her  on  to  ruin* 

llius  it  is  with  man  and  temptations  so  soon  as 
he  is  converted.  No  sooifer  is  peace  with  God 
through  Christ  settled,  than  war  is  proclaimed, 
and  the  man  involved  in  its  arduous  and  life-long 
struggles.  I  have  seen  one  that  had  grown  grey  in 
the  army,  and  yet  had  never  been  under  fire,  or 
seen  the  seined  bayonets  glance  but  on  parade. 
The  Captain  of  our  salvation  has  no  such  soldiers  ; 
His  have  given  and  suffered  many  wounds,  and 
have  all  a  sore  fight  for  iL  This  conflict  begins 
with  conversion ;  and,  if  I  might  borrow  an  illustra- 
tion from  heathen  fables,  the  infant  Hercules  has 
to  strangle  serpents  in  his  cradle.  So  soon  as  a 
man  is  new-born,  and  turns  his  face  heavenward,  he 
has  hell  to  confront  and  fight  with.       — Guthrie, 

(4776.)  Alas  I  there  are  some  here  who  are  not 
thus  tempted,  and  who  are,  perhaps,  congratulating 
themselves,  and  saying,  "  I  was  never  tempted  like 
that."  Ah  !  you  are  never  emptied  from  vessel  to 
vessel ;  you  are  settled  on  the  lees ;  and  why  are 
you  left  to  be  so  quiet  ?  Is  it  not  possible  there  is 
no  spiriiual  life  in  you  ?  You  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  You  are  the  devil's  own  ;  therefore  why 
should  he  hunt  you?  A  man  does  not  go  forth 
with  a  lasso  to  hunt  a  horse  that  stands  in  his  stable 
ready  bridled  and  saddled  for  him  to  ride  whenever 
he  likes,  but  he  goes  forth  to  hunt  the  wild  liorse 
that  is  free.  So  the  devil  knows  that  he  has  you 
bridled  and  saddled,  and  that  he  can  ride  you  when- 
ever he  pleases,  and  he  does  not  need  to  hunt  you  ; 
but  he  will  hunt  the  free  Christian  upon  whose  back 
he  cannot  place  a  saddle,  and  into  whose  mouth  he 
cannot  fix  a  bit.  I  wish  you  were  tempted.  I  wish 
there  was  something  in  you  worth  the  devil's  efTurts. 

S.  Tttnptatlon  Is  not  naoeMarily  linrtftil. 

(47770  It  is  not  the  laymg  the  bait  hurts  the  fish, 
if  the  fish  do  not  bite.  —  Watson,  1696. 

(4778.)  *'  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ve 
fall  mto  divers  temptations;  knowing  this,  that  the 
trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience."  Tempta- 
tion IS  that  whidi  puts  to  the  test.  Trials  sent  by 
God  do  this.  A  test  is  never  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injury,  A  weight  is  attached  to  a  rope, 
not  to  break  but  to  prove  it.  Pressure  is  applied 
to  a  boiler,  not  to  burst  it,  but  to  certify  its  power  of 
resistance.  The  testing  process  here  confers  no 
strength.  But  when  a  sailor  has  to  navigate  his 
ship  under  a  heavy  gale  and  in  a  difficult  channel, 
or  when  a  general  has  10  fight  against  a  superior 


force  and  on  disadvantageous  ground,  skill  and 
courage  are  not  only  tested  but  improved.  The 
test  has  brought  experience,  and  by  practice  is 
every  faculty  perfected.  So,  fiuth  grows  stronger 
by  exercise,  and  patience  by  the  enduring  of  sorrow. 
Thus  alone  it  was  that  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham." 

— Niwman  HalL 

(4779*)  It  is  when  a  child  of  God  is  fullest  of 
grace  \  when  he  has  been  declared  to  be  a  "son," 
even  a  '*  beloved  son  **  of  God  ;  when  he  has  made 
a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  that  he  is  most 
of  all  exposed  to  temptation.  It  seems  strange  at 
first  thought  that  it  should  be^  so,  but  a  little 
reflection  dissipates  the  strangeness.  Let  me  try  to 
illustrate  this.  A  toolmaker,  I  suppose,  has  finished 
an  instrument,  but  it  is  not  yet  sent  forth.  Why? 
Because  he  has  not  "  tested  **  it  Well !  Enter  we 
his  workshop.  You  look  in  and  observe  the  process. 
Your  first  impression  is  he  is  going  to  break  it  But 
it  is  not  so.  Testing  b  not  an  injury.  The  perfect 
weapon  comes  out  the  stronger  and  receives  the 
stamp  that  will  carry  it  over  the  world.  Even  so 
the  testing  and  trying  of  the  Christian  is  not  an 
injury.  He  who  has  formed  the  believer  for  Him- 
self is  not  going  to  break  or  destroy  the  work,  the 
beautiful  work  of  His  own  hands.  He  is  purifying^ 
fitting,  fashioning,  polishing.  Carry  this  along  with 
you,  my  dear  friends,  and  you  will  understand  how 
it  comes  about  that  at  the  very  moment  of  your  being 
"  full  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  very  moment  <3 
your  announced  sonship,  you  are  most  violently 
assailed.  — Grosart. 

4.  Temptation  dertiopa  and  disiOayi  the  apixitoa] 
excellencies  of  Ckxl^s  people. 

(4780.)  Man  is  a  ship  :  if  God  be  the  Pilot,  sitting 
at  the  helm  and  steering  the  vessel,  the  vovage  is 
safe  and  happy ;  but  if  concupiscence  hold  the 
stem,  all  runs  to  ruin.  There  are  not  more  unruly 
mariners  in  a  ship  than  members  in  the  body  :  let 
the  soul  look  to  all,  that  must  answer  for  all  St. 
Paul  prays  for  his  Thessalonians,  that  their  whole 
spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  may  be  sanctified.  By 
spirit,  conceive  the  understanding ;  bv  soul,  the  will 
and  affections ;  by  the  body,  lu^elf  with  all  the 
members.  Turn  man  into  a  bark ;  and  then  the 
steersman  is  reason,  or  rather  religion  and  grace ; 
the  sails  are  the  affections,  the  helm  is  the  wilL 
The  sails  are  apt  to  take  every  wind,  and  to  carry 
the  ship  as  that  drives  them.  If  the  pilot  let  all 
alone, — sleep,  revel,  and  never  mind  it,— there  will 
be  sudden  destruction.  But  let  him  sit  at  the  stern, 
fix  his  eye  on  the  compass,  and  guide  his  hind  by 
his  eye,  and  the  vessel  by  his  hand ;  thus  he  shall 
even  cheat  tlie  wind,  and  as  it  were  compel  it  to 
blow  for  him.  Such  is  the  power  of  grace,  that  it 
makes  the  object  of  temptation  become  the  matter 
of  humiliation ;  and  we  prove  the  better  even  bj 
that  which  would  have  made  us  worse. 

— Adams^  1653. 

(4781.)  Temptation  to  faith  is  as  fire  to  gold 
(I  Peter  i.  7).  The  fire  doth  not  only  discover 
which  is  true  gold,  but  makes  the  true  gold  more 
pure  ;  it  comes  out  maybe  less  in  bulk  and  weight, 
(because  severed  from  that  soil  and  drow  which 
embased  it),  but  more  In  value  and  worth. 

— GumaU^  1617-1679. 

(478s.)  Satan  hj  hit  temptations  aims  at  the 
defilLog  of  the  Chnstian't  conscience,  and  disfignr* 
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log  that  beautiful  face  of  God's  fmase,  which  if 
engraven  with  holiness  in  the  Christian  s  bosom  ;  he 
is  an  unclean  spirit  himself,  and  would  have  them 
•iich,  that  he  might  gloiy  in  their  shame  ;  but  God 
outwits  him,  for  He  tumeth  the  temptations  of 
Satan  to  sin  to  the  purging  them  from  sin  ;  they 
are  the  black  soap  with  which  God  washeth  His 
sainU  white.  — Gumally  16 17-1679. 

(4783.)  There  may  some  perplexing  temptations 
befall  the  mind  of  a  believer,  or  some  corruption 
talce  advantage  to  brealc  loose  for  a  season,  it  may 
be  for  a  long  season,  which  may  gall  the  soul  with 
its  suggestions,  and  so  trouble,  disturb,  and  unquiet 
it,  as  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  malce  a  right  judg- 
ment of  its  grace  and  progreu  in  holiness.  A  ship 
may  be  so  tossed  in  a  storm  at  sea  as  that  the  most 
slcilfnl  mariner  may  not  be  able  to  discern  whether 
they  make  any  way  in  their  intended  course  and 
voyase^  whilst  they  are  carried  on  with  success  and 
speed.  In  sudi  cases,  grace  in  its  exercise  is 
principally  engaged  in  an  opposition  to  its  enemy, 
which  it  has  to  conflict  wiihal,  and  so  its  thriving 
other  ways  is  not  discernible. 

If  It  riiould  be  inouired  how  we  may  discern 
when  grace  is  exercised  and  thrives  in  opposition  to 
corruptions  and  temptations,  I  say  that,  as  great 
winds  and  storms  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
fruit-bearing  of  trees  and  plants,  so  do  corrupt  ions 
and  tem^Hations  to  the  fruitfulness  of  grace  and 
holiness.  The  wind  comes  with  violence. on  the 
tree,  ruffles  its  boughs,  it  may  be  breaks  some  of 
them,  beats  off  its  buds,  loosens  and  shakes  its  roots, 
and  threatens  to  cast  the  whole  to  the  ground  ;  but 
by  this  means  the  earth  is  opened  and  loosed  about 
it,  and  the  tree  gets  its  roots  deeper  into  the  earth, 
whereby  it  receives  more  and  tresh  nourishment, 
which  renders  it  fruitful,  though  it  bring  not  forth 
fruit  visibly,  it  may  be,  till  a  good  while  after.  In 
the  assaults  of  temptations  and  corruptions  the  soul 
is  wofully  ruffled  and  disordered — its  leaves  of  pro- 
fession are  much  blasted,  and  its  beginnings  of  fruit- 
bearing  much  broken  and  retarded ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  it  secretly  and  invisibly  casts  out  its 
roots  of  humility,  self-abasement,  and  mourning,  in 
a  hidden  and  continual  labouring  of  faith  and  love 
after  that  grace,  whereby  holiness  really  increases, 
and  way  made  for  future  visible  fruitfulness. 

— Ow€n^  1616-1683. 

(4784.)  Temptations,  when  we  meet  them  at  first, 
are  as  the  lion  that  roared  upon  Samson ;  but  if  we 
overcome  them,  the  next  time  we  see  them  we  shall 
find  a  nest  of  honey  within  them. 

^Bunyan^  1628-1688. 

(47^5*)  Godly  temptations  cause  the  increase  of 
grace.  Unus  ChrUtianus  ientpiatus  tnilU:  **one 
tempted  Christian  (saith  Luther)  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand."  He  grows  more  in  grace:  as  the  bellows 
increaseth  the  flame,  so  the  l^Uows  of  a  temptation 
doth  increase  the  flame  of  grace. 

-^Watsom,  1696. 

(4786.)  That  it  precious  iidth  which,  like  the 
•tar,  shines  brightest  in  the  darkest  night.  'Tis 
good  that  our  graces  should  be  brought  to  a  trial ; 
thus  we  have  comfort,  and  the  Gospel  honour. 

^- Watson^  1696. 

(4787.)  Yes  I  multitudinom  temptations  are,  in- 
deed, a  great  dignity,  as  helping  to  assimilate  us  to 


the  image  of  Christ ;  and  if  we  comport  onndvct 
well  under  them,  a  great  means  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement. When  a  hard  winter  sets  in,  and  the 
earth  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  and  each 
little  knot  and  spray  in  the  hedgerow  is  encrusted 
with  icicles,  vegetation  seems  to  be  killed,  and 
every  green  thing  blighted.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
genial  forces  of  the  earth  are  driven  inward  and 
working  deep  in  her  bosom.  The  snow  mantle  is 
doing  lor  her  what  the  fur  mantle  does  for  the 
human  frame, — concentrating  and  preserving  the 
vital  heat  within.  So  it  is  in  temptation  :  the  time 
of  temptation  is  a  cheerless  and  dreary  hour,  when 
everything  seems  at  a  standstill,  and  the  spiritual 
pulse  can  no  longer  be  felt,  it  l>eats  so  faintly  to  the 
outward  touch ;  but  if  the  will  is  faithful  and  true, 
and  the  soul  patient,  the  life  is  really  concentrating 
itself,  and  rallying  its  forces  within.  The  cheerleis 
outward  aspect  is  nothing:  there  are  hidden 
agencies  at  work,  which  in  due  time  shall  bring  oat 
the  full  bloom  and  redolence  of  a  spiritual  spring. 
There  have  been  moderate  Christians,  there  have 
been  shallow  Christians,  without  very  Riuch  tempta- 
tion ;  but  there  never  yet  was  a  saintly  Christian, 
never  yet  one  who  pressed  to  the  higher  summits  oif 
the  spiritual  life,  never  one  whose  banner  bore  the 
strange  device,  "  Excelsior,"  who  was  not  made  the 
victim  of  manifold  temptations.         — CmUhttnu 


(4788.)  It  is  quite  true  that  even  from  these  temp- 
tations themselves  we  may  derive  good  ;  that  they, 
even  with  issues  sorrowful  for  the  time  as  these,  may 
yet  be  to  us  sources  of  ultimate  strength  ;  that  thus 
tt  may  prove  with  us  as  with  the  oyster,  which  stops 
with  a  precious  pearl  the  hole  in  the  shell  which 
was  originally  a  disease ;  as  with  the  broken  limb^ 
which,  having  been  set,  may  be  stronger  than  if  it 
had  never  been  broken.  It  may  fare  with  us  ss 
islanders  of  the  Southern  Ocenn  fancy  that  it  Cues 
with  them  ;  counting,  as  they  do,  that  the  strength 
and  valour  of  the  warrior  whom  they  hare  slaio  in 
battle  passes  into  themselves,  as  their  rightiiil 
inheritance ;  for  so  it  proves  indeed  with  the 
Christian  man  and  the  temptations  which  he  con- 
quers and  slays ;  and  this  even  though  the  victon 
may  have  been  won  not  without  hurts  to  himself, 
gotten  in  the  conflict.  The  strength  which  Uy  in 
the  temptation  has  shifted  its  seat,  and  passed  over 
into  the  man  who  has  overcome  the  lemptatioa. 

S.  God  •ymp&thiiM  With  Hia  tempted  p«nfl4 

(4789.)  If  God  our  Father  pities  His  childrdi 
under  their  temptations,  and  the  more  they  aie 
tempted  by  Satan,  the  more  they  are  pitied  by  God, 
theu  have  they  no  reason  to  be  discouraged,  what- 
ever their  temptations  be.  How  is  it  with  yoor* 
selves?  If  you  had  two  children,  one  that  is  in 
your  house  with  you  at  home,  and  another  that  ii 
m  Spain  or  Italy,  abroad,  exposed  to  great  tempts* 
tions,  is  not  your  pity  most  towards  tnat  child  that 
is  abroad,  and  exposed  to  most  temptations  ?  Tour 
love  may  be  expressed  to  him  that  is  at  lumie  ai 
much  another  way,  but  your  pitying  love  is  most  to 
him  that  is  abroad.  As  in  the  time  of  a  stora, 
great  rain  or  hail,  if  yon  have  one  child  lying  in 
your  bosom,  or  sitting  up  on  your  knee ;  and 
another  that  is  abroad  in  the  open  field ;  though 
your  love,  in  one  kind,  may  run  out  to  him  that  is 
upon  your  knee,  yet  does  not  your  pitying  love  mn 
out  more  to  him  that  is  abtoiul  in  the  open  fields? 
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Thus  it  b  with  God  :  He  has  two  sorts  of  children, 
some  that  are  exposed  to  more  temptations,  and 
some  that  are  exposed  to  less ;  though  His  grace 
and  love  may  run  out  more  in  one  kind  to  them 
that  are  tempted,  jet  His  pitying  love  runs  out 
most  to  those  that  are  most  tempted.  And  upon 
this  account  you  will  find  in  Scripture,  that  when 
God  saw  any  of  His  children  were  to  go  into  any 
sad  temptation.  He  did  either  immediately  before, 
in,  or  after,  more  than  ordinarily  reveal  Himself  to 
them.  The  more  you  are  tempted  by  Satan,  the 
more  you  are  pitied  by  God.  Why,  then,  should 
you  be  discouraged,  although  your  temptations  \/t 
never  so  great  ?  — Bridge^  lifxy-iblQ. 

(4790. )  What  ft  was  **  to  be  tempted,"  our  Saviour 
knew  of  old,  by  the  sure,  but  sharp  convictions  of 
His  own  experience ;  and  therefore  treats  such  as 
are  tempted  with  oil  sympathising  tenderness,  that 
fellowbhip  in  suffering  can  produce  in  a  mind  in- 
finitely merciful  of  itself;  as  it  is  expressly  afHrmed  : 
"  For  in  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered,  being 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  those  also  who  are 
tempted.*'  To  which  we  may  add  these  words, 
'*  That  He  liveth  for  ever,  to  make  intercession  for 
OS."  And  from  both  together  we  have  all  that 
comfort  that  a  boundless  compassion,  supported 
by  an  infinite  power  and  an  endless  duration,  can 
afford. 

And  this  is  that  invaluable  advantage  which  we 
reap  from  having  such  an  *'  High  Priest,  as  can  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  For 
as  he  who  has  broke  a  limb,  having  his  choice  of 
several  chirurgeons  equally  skilful,  would  much 
rather  choose  one  who  had  not  only  cured  many 
others,  but  had  also  suffered  the  same  disaster,  and 
felt  the  same  pain  and  anguish  of  a  broken  limb 
himself:  for  that  from  such  a  hand  he  might 
rationally  expect  not  only  a  sound,  but  a  gentle 
cure ;  a  cure  in  which  compassion  should  combine 
with  skill,  and  make  one  ingredient  in  every 
application. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  not  so  much  the  greatness, 
the  power,  and  majesty  of  our  Intercessor  that 
should  animate  persons  under  a  temptation  to 
address  Him,  as  riis  *'  having  drank  of^  the  same 
cup,*'  and  passed  through  the  same  furnace  Himself. 
From  which  one  endearing  consideration  it  is,  that 
the  prayers  of  such  persons  find  stronger  arguments 
to  enforce  them  in  the  breast  of  Him  who  hears, 
than  they  can  drive  from  the  heart  of  him  who 
makes  them.  For  as  it  is  commonly,  and  perhaps 
very  truly,  said,  that  none  knows  the  heart  of  a 
fiither  but  he  who  has  been  a  father ;  so  none 
knows  what  it  b  to  be  pursued  and  worried  with 
the  restless  buffets  of  an  impure  spirit,  but  he  who 
has  endured  the  same  terrible  conflict  himself. 
Chrbt  has  endured  it,  and  His  experience  moves 
His  comp  ission,  and  His  compassion  engages  His 
prayers:  and  where  He  has  promised  us  UU 
prayeiSy  \«e  may  promise  ourselves  the  success. 

-Souths  1633-17 16. 

61.  Ool  raooonn  Bit  Umptad  pMpltu 

(4791.)  Thou  art  weak?  thy  God  is  strong. 
Dost  thou  not  sec  the  fed^e  child  that  finds  he 
cannot  go  alone,  how  fast  he  clings  to  the  hand  of 
his  mother,  more  trusting  to  her  help  than  to  his 
own  strength  ?  Do  thou  so  to  thy  God ;  and  say, 
with  the  blessed  Psalmist,  '*  Hold  up  my  goings  in 
Thy  patha,  that  my  fooUteps  slip  noL^    *'  Hold 


Thon  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe.  Uphold  me 
according  to  Thy  word,  that  I  may  live ;  and  let 
me  not  1^  ashamed  ot  mv  hope."  Peter  was  a  bold 
man,  tbtt  durst  step  forth  and  set  hU  foot  upon  the 
liquid  lace  of  the  waters  :  but  he  that  ventured  to 
walk  Aiere  upon  the  strength  of  hb  faith,  when  he 
felt  itie  stiff  wind  and  saw  the  great  billow,  began 
to  sink  in  his  weakness ;  but  no  sooner  had  Jesua 
stretched  forth  His  hand  and  caught  him  than  he 
takes  courage,  and  walks  now  with  the  same  con* 
fidence  upon  the  sea  that  he  wont  to  walk  upon  the 
land.  Together  with  a  check,  he  receives  more 
supportation  from  Christ  than  hb  own  legs  could 
afford  him.  Fear  no  miscarriage  through  thine 
own  weakness  while  thou  art  held  up  by  that 
strong  Helper.  — Hall^  1 574-1 656. 

(4792.)  If  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrbt  be  a  succourine 
Chrbt,  then  why  should  we  yield  unto  our  sins  and 
to  our  temptations?  Though  the  siege  be  strait, 
and  violent,  and  fierce,  if  a  city  be  beleagured,  if  it 
have  but  hopes  that  succour  and  relief  wUl  come,  it 
will  hold  it  out ;  and  if  it  know  for  certain  that 
succour  will  come,  it  will  hokl  out  unto  great 
extremity.  There  b  never  a  temptation,  but  you 
arc  beleagured  by  it :  and  when  your  temptation  b 
about  you,  say,  *'0  my  soul,  be  quiet,  yield  not^ 
the  Lord  Jesus  Chruit  b  a  succouring  Christ,  and 
succour  wiii  come,  and  therefore  hold  out."  Shall 
the  Lord  Jesus  Chrbt  succour  me  against  my  temp* 
tations  with  His  bosom,  and  shall  I  take  my  sins 
and  temptations  into  mine  own  bosom  ?  Shall  He 
come  to  succour  me  against  my  sins,  and  shall  I 
succour  my  sins  that  He  comes  against  ?  What  a' 
mighty  argument  is  here  to  keep  us  from  all  our 
sins,  and  from  yielding  to  our  temptations.  Jesua 
Christ  b  a  succouring  Chrbt  to  tempted  souls. 

— Bridge^  1600-1670. 

(4793*)  'I^>*  >s  i^o  nnall  support  that  Christ 
succours  the  tempted.  The  mother  succours  the 
child  most  when  it  b  sick  ;  she  sits  by  its  bedside, 
brings  it  cordials  ;  so  when  a  soul  b  most  assaulted, 
it  shall  be  most  assisted.  —  WtUum^  1696. 

(4794.)  Christ  succours  Hb  people  by  taking  off 
the  tempter.  A  shepherd,  when  the  sheep  begin- 
to  straggle,  may  set  the  dog  on  the  sheep  to  bring 
it  nearer  the  fold,  but  then  he  calls  off  the  dog 
again.  -^Watsan^  1696^ 

7.  Temptattona  are  of  iliort  duration. 

(4795.)  Let  thb  encourage  thee,  O  Christian,  lit 
thy  conflict  with  Satan  ;  the  skirmish  may  be  sharp, 
but  it  cannot  be  long.  Let  him  tempt  thee,  and 
hb  wicked  instruments  trounce  thee,  'tb  but  a  little 
while,  and  thou  shalt  be  rid  of  both  their  evil 
neighbourhoods.  The  cloud  while  it  drops  b  roll- 
ing over  thy  head,  and  then  comes  fair  weather 
and  eternal  sunshine  of  glory.  Canst  thou  not 
watch  with  Chrbt  one  hour  or  two  ?  keep  the  field 
a  few  days?  If  thou  yield,  thou  art  undone  tor 
ever ;  persevere  but  while  the  battle  is  over,  and 
thine  enemy  shall  never  rally  more.  Bid  faith  look 
through  the  key-hole  of  the  promise,  and  tell  thee 
what  It  sees  there  laid  up  for  him  that  overcomes  ; 
bid  it  listen  and  tell  thee,  whether  it  cannot  hear 
the  shouts  of  those  crowned  saints,  as  01  those  that 
are  dividing  the  spoil,  and  receiving  the  reward 
of  all  their  services  and  sufferings  here  on  earth ; 
and  dost  thou  stand  on  the  other  side,  afraid  to  wet 
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tliT  foot  with  those  tnfierings  and  temptations, 
which  like  a  little  plash  of  water  run  between  thee 
•ndgloiy?  — Cumall^  161 7-1679. 

IL  Ttmpifrtlaiu  pvomoto  Ood*B  glory. 

(4796.)  He  that  would  know  the  skill  of  the  pilot 
nrast  not  look  on  him  lying  quietly  in  his  bed  m  a 
safe  port,  nor  sailing  in  a  fair  sea  with  a  prosperous 
wind,  but  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  s]rttes  and 
sands,  tossed  and  endangered  with  boisterous  storms 
«nd  cruel  tempests — then  to  quit  his  ship  and  self 
<»ot  of  these  perils,  and  to  bring  it  safe  into  the 
wished-for  haven,  argues  the  greatness  of  his  skill, 
«nd  gains  him  the  reputation  of  a  cunniqg  mariner. 
And  therefore  the  Lord  brings  us  into  a  sea  of 
tniseries,  and  tosses  us  with  the  tempest  of  tempta- 
tions, that  by  well  acquitting  ourselves  in  these 
perilsi  our  skill,  wherewith  He  has  endued  ns,  may 
oe  manifested  and  approved. 

— ^^MMMnv,  1644. 

(4797*)  l^e  Lord  tries  His  people,  and  by  trial 
discovers  both  His  pfts  to  them  and  the  measure  of 
them,  chiefly  for  His  own  glory.  For  as  the  art  of 
the  shipwright  appears  when  the  ship  brooks  all 
weathers,  continues  firm  and  strong  m  all  storms 
and  tempests,  and  sails  well  with  all  winds  in  every 
sea ;  and  as  Uie  cutler's  and  armourer's  skill  is  made 
manifest,  not  whilst  the  sword  hangs  by  the  side  in 
«  velvet  scabbard,  or  whilst  the  armour  is  clean 
kept  and  well  oiled  in  the  armoury,  but  when  the 
one  is  tried  in  fight,  or  by  smiting  the  anvil  or  bar 
of  iron,  and  the  other  in  the  fielcT  with  the  culiver 
•or  musket  shot :  so  the  works  of  God's  Spirit,  these 
sanctifying  and  savinff  graces,  do  then  most  commend 
their  Workmaster,  when  th^  come  to  be  tried  in 
this  sea  of  misery  and  with  these  bullets  of  tempta- 
tion ;  for  if  they  then  hold  out,  and  neither  leak  nor 
sink,  and  being  neither  pierced  nor  much  battered, 
do  preserve  us  from  all  outward  violence  in  this 
combat  against  our  spiritual  enemies,  then  the 
wisdom  and  skill,  power  and  bounty  of  God,  who 
both  made  and  gave  them,  clearly  shine  and  mani- 
festly appear.  -^Dcwnamt^  1644. 

(4798.)  God  suflers  His  children  to  be  tempted, 
that  so  those  spiritual  graces  which  He  has  bestowed 
UTX>n  them  mav  the  more  clearly  shine  to  His  glory, 
for  who  can  know  whether  they  be  God*s  golden 
vessels  before  they  be  brought  to  the  touchstone 
of  temptation  ?  Who  could  know  the  faith,  patience, 
and  valour  of  God's  soldiers,  if  they  always  lay 
quietly  in  garrison  and  never  came  to  skirminh? 
vVho  could  feel  the  odoriferous  smell  of  these 
aromatical  spices,  if  they  were  not  pounded  and 
bruised  in  the  mortar  ot  afflictions?  Who  would 
have  discerned  Abraham's  faith.  Job's  patience, 
Paul's  courage  and  constancy,  if  tney  hsid  never 
been  tempted,  which  now,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
shine  to  all  the  world?  ^•Dcnitnami^  1644. 

(4799.)  "Let  no  man,  when  he  is  tempted,  say, 
I  am  tempted  of  God  :  for  God  cannot  be  tempt^ 
of  evil;  neither  tempteth  He  any  man."  God 
tempteth  thee  not,  my  son :  yet  know  that  being 
His,  thou  couldst  not  be  tempted  without  Him ; 
but  permitting  and  ordering  that  temptatitm  to  His 
own  glory  and  thy  good.  That  grace  which  thy 
God  hath  given  thee  He  will  have  thus  exercised, 
thus  manifested.  So  we  have  known  some  indul- 
gent lather,  ^ho,  being  assured  of  the  skill  and 
valour  of  ha  dear  son,  puts  him  upon  tiltings,  and 


barriers,  and  public  duels ;  and  looks  on  with  oofl- 
tentment,  as  well  knowing  that  he  will  come  off 
with  honour.  How  had  we  known  the  admirable 
conttnency  of  good  Joseph  if  he  had  n<ft  been 
strongly  solicited  by  a  wanton  mistress?  How  had 
we  known  David's  valour  If  the  Philistines  had  not 
had  a  giantly  challenger  to  encounter  him  ?  How 
had  we  known  the  invincible  piety  of  the  tbiee 
children  if  there  had  ru>t  been  a  furnace  to  try 
them  ?  or  of  Daniel  if  there  had  been  no  lk)as  to 
accompany  him  ?  Be  confident,  thy  gloiy  shall  be 
according  to  the  propottion  of  thy  trial:  neither 
couMst  tnon  ever  be  so  happy,  if  thou  faadst  not 
been  beholden  to  temptations. 

^HaU^  1574-16561 

(480a)  "The  Lord  knows  them  that  are  Hit, 
and  no  weapon  formed  against  them  can  prosper.* 
That  this  may  appear  with  the  fullest  eridenoe^ 
Satan  is  allowed  to  assault  them.  We  handle 
vessels  of  glass  or  china  with  caution,  and  endca* 
vour  to  preserve  them  from  falls  and  blov^ 
because  we  know  they  are  easily  broken.  But  if 
a  man  had  the  art  of  making  glass  malleable,  and, 
like  iron,  capable  of  bearing  the  stroke  of  a  hammer 
without  breaking,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of 
locking  it  carefully  up.  he  would  rather,  for  the 
commendation  of  his  skill,  permit  many  to  attempt 
to  break  it,  when  he  knew  their  attempts  would  t« 
in  vain.  Believers  are  compared  to  earthen  vessd& 
liable  in  themselves  to  be  destroyed  by  a  small 
blow ;  but  they  are  so  strengthened  and  tempered 
by  the  power  and  supply  of  divine  grace,  that  the 
fiercest  efforts  of  their  fiercest  enemies  against 
them  may  be  compared  to  the  dashing  of  waves 
against  a  rock.  And  that  this  may  l>e  known  aod 
noticed,  they  are  exposed  to  many  trials ;  bat  the 
united  and  repeated  assaults  of  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  afford  but  the 
more  incontestibie  demonstration,  that  the  Lord  is 
with  them  of  a  truth,  and  that  His  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  their  weakness.  Surely  this  thought,  my 
friend,  will  afford  you  consolation ;  and  you  will  be 
content  to  sufler,  if  God  mav  be  glorihed  by  70* 
and  in  you.  ^--Ntwton^  1725-1807. 

XI.   DUTIES  OF  THE  TEMPTED. 

1.  Tbey  ftre  not  to  permit  temptatloii  to  ctsM 
them  to  doubt  tlielr  •onalilift. 

(4801.)  Suppose  that  your  father  should  leave 
you  a  great  estate,  and  give  you  good  evidences; 
and  a  cunning  lawyer  comes  and  writes  upon  the 
back  side  of  your  evidence.  Naught,  naught :  will 
ye  because  of  that,  join  with  him  and  say  ihst 
your  father  hath  given  you  nothing  ?  Christ  hath 
given  you  a  great  estate  of  mercy,  and  hath  gives 
you'  good  evidences  for  it ;  and  Satan  now  comei 
and  writes  upon  the  back  side  of  your  evidence,  apd 
says.  Tills  is  naught.  Will  you  join  with  him 
against  God  and  Christ  ?  what  wrong  is  this  to  His 
love  ?  think  of  it,  I  pray,  you  that  are  the  saints 
and  people  of  God.  Be  humbled  under  eveiy 
temptation,  thuugh  it  be  never  so  small ;  but  never 
question  your  condition,  though  your  temptation  be 
never  so  great.  — Bridge^  i6oc>-l67a 

(4802.)  But  suppose  there  seem  to  be  no  obe- 
dience, neither  in  your  own  nor  in  another's  eye ; 
yet  the  root  of  the  matter  may  be  in  you.  Ve  know 
now  it  is  with  the  fish  that  art  in  tne  water  in  • 
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wfaicly  and  a  stormy  day.  Ye  pnt  many  fish  Into 
a  pond,  ano  in  a  fair  stinshiny  day  ye  see  them 
playing  upon  the  water,  apon  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  water ;  hut  in  a  rainy  and  stormy  day  ye  aee 
none  of  them  there,  but  yet  you  say  they  are  all 
there,  they  are  in  the  water,  they  are  at  the  bottom, 
though  you  see  them  not.  And  so,  it  may  be,  in 
this  stormy  time  of  temptation,  your  obedience  and 
profiting  is  not  seen,  but  it  may  be  there  as  heretofore. 
Satan  does  nerer  more  press  a  child  of  God  to  try 
himself  by  signs  of  grace  drawn  from  hb  own  con* 
yersation  than  in  the  time  of  temptation. 

—Bridge^  1600-1670. 

(4803.)  God  bad  one  Son  without  sin ;  but  He 
has  no  son  without  temptatioo* 


S.  Mora  MZBiit  pngnr. 

(4804.)  If  temptation  do  arbe,  be  sore  that  yon 
make  some  improvement  of  it  for  the  better.  If  an 
enemy  come  and  make  an  assault  against  one  of 
▼our  garrison  towns,  and  he  goes  away  and  gets  no 
hurt,  he  is  encouraged  and  invited  to  come  again  ; 
for,  says  he,  '*  Though  I  did  not  carry  the  town,  yet 
I  lost  nothing."  But  now,  if  upon  his  assault  he 
loses  many  men  and  his  ordnance ;  **  I  will  come 
no  more  there,"  sajrs  he,  '*  for  there  I  had  such  and 
such  a  great  loss."  Thus  it  is  with  Satan  when  he 
comes  before  a  soul  with  his  temptations  :  "  There 
is  a  soul,"  says  he,  "  I  came  before  him  with  my 
temptations,  and  though,  indeed,  I  did  not  get  the 
thing  I  would,  yet  I  lost  nothing,  and  therefore  I  wiU 
go  again.  But  there  is  a  soul,  1  came  before  him  with 
my  temptations,  and  I  confess  1  lost  much  :  I  tempted 
and  he  prayed,  and  the  more  I  templed  the  more 
he  prayed,  and  the  more  I  tempted  still,  the  more 
he  did  go  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  I  will  tempt 
him  no  more."  ^^Bridgt^  i6oo-i67a 

t.  Cottfldenoe  In  tbe  infflclMMy  of  divine  graoow 

(4805.)  .The  torchlight  of  foith  shall  be  kept 
Imming,  notwithstanding  the  winds  of  temptation 
continue  blowing.  —  Watson^  1696. 

XII.  DBUVERAIKR  FROM  TRMPTATION. 

1.  Xb  an  vndeaenrod  morej. 

(4806.)  God  promises  deliverance  out  of  tempta- 
tion to  the  godly,  and  yet  their  godliness  is  not  the 
cause  of  this  deliverance,  any  more  tiian  of  God's 
making  sucii  a  promise.  It  is  indeed  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  person  who  is  to  be  delivered  ;  so  that 
without  it  the  deliverance  (upon  a  federal  account, 
as  was  said  liefore  would  not  be ;  but  still  the  cause 
of  it  is  cjuite  another  thing. 

A  pnnce,  for  instance^  has  a  hundred  of  his 
•objects  in  captivity,  and  makes  a  declaration  that 
he  will  redeem  so  many  of  them  as  are  of  such  a 
certain  age,  taking  no  notice  of  the  rest.  Now,  in 
this  case,  we  cannot  say  that  their  being  of  such  an 
age  was  the  first  impulsive  cause  inducing  their 
prince  to  redeem  them  ;  but  his  own  good  pleasure, 
which  first  made  him  take  up  a  resolution  to  redeem 
such  persons,  and  to  make  this  the  condition  of  it. 
Their  being  indeed  of  such  an  age  is  the  qualifying 
condition,  rendering  them  the  proper  objects  of  such 
a  redemption  ;  so  that  such,  and  none  but  such*  are 
redeemed :  but  the  cause  of  that  redemption  is  not, 
that  being  (as  we  have  shovm)  to  be  sought  for  else- 
where. 


Now  the  case  is  much  the  same,  frhere  God 
vouchsafes  to  deliver  men  out  of  temptation. 
Whence  is  it,  that,  upon  such  trials  befalling  men, 
some  few  escape,  and  in  the  issue  are  brought  off 
without  ruin,  while  *'  thousands  fall  at  their  right 
hand  and  at  their  left  "  ?  Is  it  the  extreme  misery 
of  our  condition  moving  God's  compassion,  or  the 
worthiness  of  their  persons  requiring  this  of  His 
justice,  which  causes  their  deliverance  ?  No  ;  these 
are  not^  cannot  be  the  cause,  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned  ;  thev  are  indeed  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions rendering  them  fit  to  be  delivered,  but  the  free 
mercy  or  good  pleasure  of  God  i»  the  main,  leading, 
impulsive  cause  that  actually  they  are  delivered. 

The  thing,  therefore,  which  is  eminent  from  first 
to  last  in  the  whole  transaction  is  mercy ;  mercy, 
which  is  its  own  argument ;  mercy,  the  first  and 
grand  motive  of  which  is  itself.  For  if  it  were  not 
so,  what  could  there  be  in  a  sinful,  polluted  creature 
to  engage  it  ?  There  is  indeed  enough  to  need,  but 
nothing  to  deserve  it.  But  the  divine  compassion, 
wheresoever  it  fixes,  removes  all  obstacles,  answers 
all  objections,  and  needs  no  other  reason  of  its 
actings,  but  its  own  sovereign,  absolute,  unaccount* 
able  freedom.  — Souih^  1633-1716. 

XIII.  IMMUNITY  FROM  TSMPTATIOIf. 

1.  How  It  Is  to  be  leonred. 

(I.)  By  JiUing  th€  hiort  wUh  tks  thoughts  of  tho 
hoe  of  Christ, 

(4807.)  Beloved  in  the  Lord,  laborr  to  keep  the 
sense  of  His  love  warm  upon  your  hearts.  Look 
as  it  is  with  water  in  winter  ;  so  with  your  hearts 
in  this  respect :  so  long  as  the  fire  is  under  the 
water,  and  the  water  is  hot,  it  freezes  not ;  but 
when  the  heat  goes  oflf,  and  the  water  is  cold, 
then  ice  comes  upon  it.  And  so  long  as  your 
heart  is  kept  up  in  the  sense  of  Christ's  love, 
and  warm  with  Christ's  love ;  so  long  the  ice 
comes  not,  the  temptation  comes  not  *  The  slum* 
ber  of  grace  is  a  preparation  to  temptation. 

— Bridge^  1600- 1670. 

(1.)  By  growth  m  grao$» 

(4808.)  Gardeners  know  that  fumigations  of 
tobacco  are  inadequate  devices  of  getting  rid  of 
aphides  that  cluster  on  plants.  The  truest  remedy 
for  these  things  is  to  make  the  plant  outgrow 
them.  Give  it  nourishment  so  that  it  shall  grow 
faster  than  they  can  take  possession  of  it,,  and 
its  growth  will  deiiver  it  from  all  insect  invasion. 
Aiid  there  are  ten  thousand  insect,  pestiferous 
temptations,  that  creep  in  and  trouble  the  soul, 
which  can  be  most  easily  overcome  by  moral 
growth.  Mould  and  mildew  collect  on  plants 
where  there  is  no  vigour  and  do  giowih,  but 
where  there  is  vigour  and  wholesome  growth  the 
plant  goes  bravely  on  to  blossom  and  fruit. 

'^Bmeher* 


TRINITY,  THE. 

1.  An  o!]jeot  of  faltm 

(4809.)  "Baptising  them  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct persons  t  in  the  Name^  not  names ;  there  It 
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The  Holv  Ghost  if  called  the  finger 
of  God,  Christ  the  hana  of  the  Father ;  now,  as  the 
finger  U  in  the  hand,  and  the  hand  on  the  body  ;  so 
of  one  and  the  same  most  pure  and  simple  essence 
is  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spiiit.  But  as  it  was 
reported  of  Alanus,  when  he  promised  his  auditory 
to  discourse  the  next  Sunday  more  clearly  of  the 
Trinity,  and  to  make  plain  that  mystery  ;  while  he 
was  studying  the  point  by  the  sea-side,  he  spied  a 
boy  very  busy  with  a  little  spoon,  trudging  often 
between  the  sea  and  a  small  hole  he  had  digged  in 
the  ground.  Alanus  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
The  Doy  answered,  I  intend  to  bring  all  the  sea  into 
this  pit.  Alanus  replies.  Why  dost  thou  attempt 
fuch  impossibilities,  and  misspend  thy  time  ?  The 
boy  answers,  So  dost  thou,  Alanus :  I  shall  as 
soon  bring  all  the  sea  into  this  hole,  as  thou  bring 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  Trinity  into  thy  head. 
All  is  equally  possible :  we  have  begun  together, 
we  shall  finish  together ;  saving  of  the  two  my 
labour  hath  more  hope  and  possibility  of  taking 
effect  I  conclude  with.  It  is  rashness  to  search, 
godliness  to  believe,  safeness  to  preach,  and  eternal 
blessedness  to  know  the  Trinity :  yet  let  us  know  to 
praise  the  Trinity  in  the  words  of  our  Church ; 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.**  And  let  all  answer,  *'  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  with- 
out end.    Amen.*'  — Adorns^  1653. 

(4810.)  The  Trinity  is  purely  an  object  of  faith, 
the  plumb-line  of  reason  is  too  short  to  fathom  this 
mvstery ;  but  where  reason  cannot  wade,  there 
faith  must  swim.  There  are  some  truths  in  religion 
may  l)e  demonstrated  by  reason  ;  as  that  there  is  a 
God :  but  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of 
essence  is  wholly  supernatural,  and  must  be  believed 
by  faith.  This  sacred  doctrine,  though  it  be  not 
against  reason,  yet  it  is  above  resfon. 

— Watton^  1696. 

&  It  li  iBoomprelieiiBllde  tqr  ul 

(481 1.)  As  to  the  point  of  Divine  tuhsistef%ti^ 
Jehovah  Elohim^  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost : 
three  persons,  but  one  God  ;  or  in  Leo's  expression 
-^^m  God  without  division  in  a  Trinity  ofpersons^ 
and  three  persons  without  confusion  in  om  unity  of 
essence — it  i«  a  discovery  altogether  supernatural. 
Yea,  nature  is  so  far  from  finding  it  out,  that  now 
when  Scripture  has  revealed  it,  she  cannot  by  all 
the  help  of  art  comprehend,  or  set  it  forth  as  she 
does  other  things :  grammar  itself  wanting  proper 
and  full  words  whereby  to  express ;  logic  strong 
demonstrations  whereby  to  prove ;  and  rhetoric  apt 
similitudes  whereby  to  clear  so  mysterious  a  truth. 
The  terms  essence,  persons,  Trinity,  generation, 
procession,  and  such  like,  which  are  commonly 
made  use  of  for  want  of  better,  have  been  and  will 
be  cavilled  at  as  short  of  fully  reaching  the  mystery 
in  all  its  dimensions. 

Of  the  similitudes  usually  brought  for  Its  illustra- 
tion that  which  Hilary  said  is  most  true.  "They 
may  gratify  the  understanding  of  man,  but  none  of 
them  exactly  suit  with  the  nature  of  God."  For 
example,  not  that  of  a  root,  a  trunk,  and  a  branchy 
the  trunk  proceeding  from  the  root,  the  branch 
from  both,  yet  but  one  tree ;  because  a  root  may  for 
•ome  time  be  without  a  trunk,  and  a  trunk  without 
a  branch  ;  but  God  the  Father  never  was  without 
His  Son,  nor  the  Father  and  Son  without  their  co- 


eternal  Spuit  Neither  that  of  a  crysUl  ball  heM 
in  a  river  on  a  sunshiny  day,  in  which  case  liiere 
would  be  a  sun  in  the  firmament,  begetting  another 
Kun  upon  the  crvstal  ball,  and  a  third  sun  proceed- 
ing from  both  the  former,  appearing  in  the  sarfKe 
of  the  water,  yet  but  one  sun  on  all ;  for  in  this 
comparison  two  of  the  suns  are  but  imaginary,  none 
real  save  that  in  heaven ;  whereas  the  Father,  Word, 
and  Spirit  are  distinct  Persons  indeed,  but  each  of 
them  truly  and  really  God. 

Well,  therefore,  may  rhetoridans  say,  "  It  is  sol 
in  us  and  in  our  similitudes  fully  to  clear  this  high 
point"  Logicians  also,  "It  is  not  in  us  and  in  our 
demonstrations  fully  to  prove  it."  For  howerer 
reason  be  able  from  the  creatures  to  demonstr&te  s 
Godhead,  yet  it  cannot  from  thence  a  Trinity,  no 
more  than  he  who  looks  upon  a  curious  pictuie  can 
tell  whether  it  was  drawn  by  an  Englishman  or  an 
Italian,  only  that  the  piece  had  am  artificer,  and 
such  an  one  as  was  a  pnme  master  in  that  faculty; 
because  the  limner  drew  it  as  he  was  an  aitist,  not 
as  one  of  this  or  that  nation.  So  the  world  is  a 
production  of  that  essence  which  is  common  to  ail 
Three,  noi  jony  personal  emanation  from  thisorthaC 
subaistent,  which  is  the  reason  why  a  Deity  may  bt 
inferred  from  thence,  but  not  any  disiinaion  di 
Persons,  much  less  the  determinate  number  o(  s 
Trinity.  The  doctrine  whereof  is  like  a  temple 
filled  with  smoke,  such  smoke  as  not  only  hinders 
the  view  of  the  quickest  eye,  but  hurts  the  sight  0! 
such  as  dare  with  undue  curiosity  pry  into  it.  A 
mystery  which  my  faith  embraces  as  revealed  in  the 
Word,  but  my  reason  cannot  fathom.  Whilst 
others  run  themselves  on  ground,  and  dispute  it  till 
their  understanding  be  nonplussed,  may  I  be 
enabled  to  believe  what  Scripture  testifies !  Verily 
this  light  is  dazzling,  and  our  eyes  are  weak.  It  is 
a  case  wherein  the  wisest  clerks  are  punies,  and  the 
ablest  orators  infants.  Yet  is  the  mystery  itself 
written  in  Scripture  as  it  were  with  the  sunbeams. 

— Arrowsmithf  1602-1659. 

• 

(4813.)  Our  narrow  thoughts  can  no  more  com- 
prehend the  Trinity  in  Unity,  than  a  little  nQtshdl 
will  hold  all  the  water  in  the  sea. 

-^Watson,  i6g6, 

S.  Tetltiinotlnaredibla.  [See  alto  ^Zsi,^s^ 
3229-2340.] 

(4813.)  Respecting  the  doctrines  to  be  believed, 
it  is  objected  that  they  are  mysterious ;  they  rekit 
to  persons  and  things  in  another  world,  which  aie 
therefore  hidden  from  us.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  Why.  certainly,  we  must  believe  the  account 
which  God,  by  His  prophets  and  apostles,  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us  :  ana  we  must  form  our  noiiotis 
of  them,  as  well  as  we  can,  by  comi>arison  with 
those  things  which  are  the  objects  ol  our  senses. 
Our  state,  with  regard  to  God  and  the  glories 
of  His  heavenly  kingdom,  is  exactly  like  the  state 
of  a  blind  man,  with  regard  to  the  sun  and  the 
light  thereof.  He  cannot  see  the  sun,  or  the 
light  that  issues  from  it;  yet  he  would  be  unrea- 
sonable should  he  refuse  to  believe  what  his  friends, 
who  do  see  it,  tell  him  concerning  it ;  though,  alter 
all,  they  can  give  him  but  a  very  .poor,  imperfed 
idea  of  it.  If  it  pleased  God  to  open  his  eyes,  and 
bestow  on  him  the  blessing  of  sight,  he  would 
know  more  of  the  matter  in  one  single  moment, 
than  description,  study,  and  meditation  could  have 
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tatigbt  him  in  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thousand  years, 
or  ten  thousand  years.  Such  is  our  case.  We 
cannot  see  God ;  we  cannot  see  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  we  cannot  see  how 
they  are  three^  and  how  they  are  one.  But  shall 
we  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  and 
Tord  of  God  Himself,  deny  that  they  are  so  ?  We 
may  reason  and  dispute  upon  the  subject  for  ages : 
but  in  that  instant,  when  we  are  admitted  to  His 
presence,  and  '*see  Him  as  He  is,"  every  doubt 
and  difficulty  will  vanish  at  once ;  and  we  shall 
know — how  little  we  did  knoWp  or  possibly  amid 
know  before. 

Tell  a  blind  man  your  sight  can  travel  over  the 
space  of  one  hundred  millions  of  miles  as  soon  a» 
it  can  move  the  distance  of  ten  yards,  how  full 
of  absurdity,  contradiction,  and  impossibility  must 
this  assertion  appear  to  him,  who  can  perceive  of 
motion  only  in  slow  succession  !  yet  it  is  a  certain 
truth ;  for  let  a  person  be  led  forth,  in  a  clear  night, 
with  his  eyes  closed  ;  on  opening  them  he  will  see 
the  remotest  star  in  the  firmament  that  can  be  seen 
at  all  as  soon  as  he  will  see  a  candle  at  the  dis- 
tance only  of  a  few  yards  from  him. 

This  instance  may  serve  to  show  how  very  ill 
qualified  we  are  to  dispute  with  our  Maker  concern- 
ing His  own  nature  and  existence,  and  the  things 
of  another  and  invisible  world.  Of  the  truth  of 
revelation  we  have  the  most  decisive  evidence,  of 
the  senses,  in  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  of  which  the  eyes  and  ears  of  men 
were  sufficient  judges.  Knowing,  therefore,  as- 
suredly, that  God  hath  spoken,  and  giving  diligent 
attention  to  that  which  He  hath  spoken,  it  is  our 
part,  at  present,  to  believe  what  we  shall  one  day 
be  permitted  to  see.  — Horru^  1750-1792. 

(4814.)  A  distinction  in  the  divine  nature,  incon- 
ceivable by  us  but  plainly  revealed  in  terms,  must 
be  admitted  upon  the  testimony  and  authority  of 
Him  who  alone  can  instruct  us  in  what  we  are  con- 
cerned to  know  of  His  adorable  essence.  ''There 
are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Wonl,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are 
one**  (I  John  v.  7).  To  each  of  these  three  the 
perfections  of  Deity  are  attributed  and  ascribed 
in  various  parts  of*  Scripture.  Each  of  them  there- 
fore is  God ;  and  yet  we  are  su<^  both  from  Scrip- 
ture and  reason,  there  is,  there  can  be,  but  one 
God.  Thus  far  we  can  go  safely ;  and  that  we  can 
go  no  farth-r,  that  our  thoughts  are  lost  and  over- 
whelmed, if  we  attempt  to  represent  to  ourselves 
how  or  in  what  manner  three  are  one,  and  one  are 
three,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  any  just  reason 
can  be  given  why  a  worm  cannot  comprehend  in- 
finity. Let  us  first,  if  we  can,  account  for  the 
nature,  essence,  and  properties  of  the  things  with 
which,  as  to  their  effects,  we  are  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. Let  us  explain  the  growth  of  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  the  virtues  of  the  loadstone.  Till  we  are 
able  to  do  this,  it  becomes  us  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
our  moothsi  and  our  mouths  in  the  dust 

— Newton^  1725-1807. 

C  ThfdUBeiiltjof  ddlninf  U&ity." 
(4S15.}  The  word  "unity"  is  ambiguous  and 
difficult  to  define.  It  may  mean  merely  the  nume- 
rical basis  of  calculation ;  the  contrast  between 
one  thing  and  two  or  more  things  of  the  same  kind. 
Bttt  if  UMd  in  the  sense  of  a  unit,  it  is  clear  that 


every  one  thing  is  made  up  of  many  parts,  possesses 
many  qualitie.<s  stands  in  various  relations,  and 
though  in  itself  only  one  thing,  is  also  a  part  of 
many  other  things.  By  unity  is  often  meant  more 
than  the  antithesis  of  many.  Though  the  unity  of 
God  means  that  there  is  only  one  God,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  of  lords  many  and  gods  many, 
yet  the  phrase  implies  that  whatever  internal  dis- 
tinctions there  may  be  in  the  essence  of  the  Most 
iiigh,  that  essence  is  one  essence — a  whole,  a  unity 
in  itselt  Unitv  is  individuality  in  spite  of  the 
recognitions  of  the  multiplicity  of  elements  of  which 
it  is  compounded.  Thus  a  ciystal  of  quartz  of  any 
magnitude  is  a  unity  distinct  from  all  other  crystals. 
It  is  one  thing,  as  distinct  from  the  hand  that  holds 
it,  or  the  sun  that  shines  upon  it.  It  possesses  a 
multitude  of  curious  properties  as  long  as  it  remains 
that  one  thing,  pure  and  simple,  undivided,  and 
unanalysed.  %ut  let  me  dash  it  on  a  rock  and 
break  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  large  and  small, 
and  it  might  soon  be  proved  that  every  fragment, 
even  to  the  minutest  dust  of  quartz  adhering  to  each 
one  of  the  particles,  was  preserving  the  same 
peculiar  shape  as  the  original  unbroken  crystal,  and 
possessed  in  its  measure  all  its  properties.  Yet 
these  fragments,  though  many,  previously  formed 
one  whole.  Consider,  again,  a  tree  or  plant ;  its 
root  and  stem,  its  branches  and  leaves,  and  flowers 
and  seed,  form  one  whole  of  mysterious  beauty ;  and 
though  each  twig  and  leaflet  is  a  perfect  creation, 
having  an  independent  life  in  itself,  yet  the  many 
parts  do  not  fail  to  form  a  well-appreciated  and 
comprehended  unity.  Further,  playing  in  the 
branches  of  this  tree  there  b  a  world  of  more  mys- 
terious life.  Every  leaf  has  its  colony  of  insects, 
every  bough  its  parasitical  growth;  the  bees  are 
humming  m  its  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  birds  are 
building  their  nests  in  its  branches.  But  each 
lichen  and  moss,  each  insect  and  animalcule,  each 
bee  and  bird,  is  as  wonderful  in  its  mysterious  com- 
bination of  many  opposites,  and  subordinate  and 
dependent  structures,  and  wondrous  balancing  of 
powers,  as  was  the  forest  tree  itself.  But  while  I 
am  considering  crystal  and  tree,  and  insect  and  bird, 
I  find  that  I  myself  am  just  such  a  combination  of 
many  parts,  faculties,  passions,  and  relations,  each 
of  which  is  sufficiently  individual,  and  yet  the  whole 
of  which  seem  all  but  indispensable  to  constitute  my 
self-conscious  unity.  I  am  a  strange  combination 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  yet  I  am  reckoned  as 
one  man  in  this  world  of  ours.  My  senses,  reflec- 
tions, and  passions,  my  body,  understanding,  and 
will,  seem  at  times  capable  of  individualisation, 
and  to  be  unities  in  themselves;  but  it  is  the 
mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  the  parts  that 
constitute  the  ui.3ty  of  the  whole. 

With  this  self-consciousness  of  multiplicity  in 
unity  to  help  me,  the  revelation  that  the  blessed 
God  has  made  of  His  threefold  nature  is  less  per- 
plexing than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  unity  of 
the  Divine  nature,  like  the  unity  of  all  other  things, 
is  a  unity  consistent  with  the  self- inclusions  of 
various  constituent  elements.  In  the  case  of  the 
Divine  Being,  the  unity  and  the  multiplicity  are 
more  expressly  intimated  and  maintained  than  in 
any  other  unity,  so  that  we  actually  use  words 
which  seem  almost  self-contradictory  in  order 
adequately  to  express  that  wondrous  "unity  in 
Trinity"  which  "neither  divides  the  substance  nor 
confounds  the  persons"  of  the  adorable  Godhead. 

— Reynolds. 
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S.  TarlofBi  at(«Bptt  to  tttvitnto  tt«  myifeoy 

•ftiMTtuiitr.* 

(4S16.)  That  Trinitj  b  One  God,  not  to  that 
the  Father  be  the  same  Person,  who  is  also  the 
Son  and  the  Holv  Ghost ;  but  that  the  Father  l>e 
the  Father,  and  the  Son  be  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  Trinity  one 
God,  as  it  is  written,  *'  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
your  God  is  One  God.** 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  these  things  are  said  con* 
ceming  an  ine0able  nature,  when  even  in  tliose  Tery 
things  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  and 
iudge  of  by  the  sense  of  the  body,  some  such  thing 
oapi^ns. 

For  when  as  being  asked  concerning  the  fountain, 
we  cannot  say  that  it  is  itself  tlie  river ;  nor,  being 
asked  oooceming  the  river,  can  we  call  it  the  foun- 
tain ;  and  again,  the  draught  which  is  of  the 
fountain  or  river,  we  can  neither  call  the  river  nor 
the  fountain.  Yet  in  this  trinity,  we  use  the  word 
'*  waters,"  and  when  the  question  is  pat  concerning 
such,  we  answer  of  each.  Water.  For,  if  I  ask 
whether  it  be  water  in  tlie  fountain,  it  is  answered. 
Water :  and  if  we  ask  whether  it  be  water  in  the 
river,  there  is  no  other  an*iwer  made,  and  in  that 
draught  no  other  answer  will  be  possible ;  and  yet 
we  call  them  not  three  waters,  but  one. 

Certainly,  good  heed  must  be  taken,  that  no  one 
•o  think  of  the  ineiiable  substance  of  that  Majesty 
as  of  a  visible  and  corporeal  fountain,  or  river,  or 
draught.  For  in  these  the  water,  which  is  now  in 
the  fountain,  goes  forth  into  the  river,  and  abides 
not  in  iiself ;  and,  when  it  passes  from  the  river,  or 
from  the  fountain,  into  the  draught,  it  abides  not 
there,  whence  it  is  taken.  Therefore  it  may  be 
that  the  same  water  belongs  at  one  time  to  the 
term  fountain,  at  another  to  the  term  river,  at 
another  to  the  term  draught :  whereas  in  that 
Trinity  we  said,  that  it  cannot  be  that  the  Father 
at  one  time  is  the  Son,  at  another  the  Holy  Ghost : 
as  in  a  tree,  the  root  is  nothing  else  than  the  root, 
nor  the  trunk  anything  else  than  the  trunk,  nor  the 
boughs  anything  else  than  the  boughs  ;  for  what  is 
called  root,  that  cannot  be  called  trunk  and  boughs ; 
nor  can  that  wood  which  pertains  to  the  root  by  any 
passage  be  at  one  time  in  the  root,  at  another  in 
the  trunk,  at  another  in  the  branches ;  that  rule  of 
the  name  remaining,  that  the  root  is  wood,  and  the 
trunk  wood,  and  Uie  bouglis  wood ;  and  yet  they 
are  not  called  three  woods,  but  one  wood. 

Or,  if  these  have  some  dissimilitude,  so  that  they 
may  be  not  absurdly  called  three  woods,  by  reason 
of  difference  iu  sulkiity,  yet  that  other  at  any  rate 
all  allow,  if  from  out  one  fountain  three  cups  be 
filled,  that  they  may  be  called  three  cups,  but  can- 
not be  called  three  waters,  but  altogether  one 
water ;  although  when  asked  concerning  each 
several  cup,  you  answer  that  in  any  one  of  tiiem 
is  water  ;  although  there  in  ihis  case  take  place  no 
|)assage,  such  as  we  were  just  now  speaking  of, 
from  the  fountain  into  the  river. 


But  these  instances  in  bodies  have  been  give% 
moi  by  rtasan  of  tkiir  likenest  U  that  Dtoim  natun^ 
but  because  of  the  unity  even  in  things  visible,  tkal 
it  might  be  understood  to  be  possible  that  some  three 
things,  not  only  singly,  but  also  together,  may  have 
one  single  name ;  <and  that  no  one  wonder,  or 
think  it  absurd,  that  we  call  the  Father  God,  the 
Son  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  and  yet  that  we  wof 
ship  not  three  Gods  in  that  Trinity,  but  One  God, 
ana  One  Substance*  -^AHgusiine^  353-4>9> 

(4817.)  Let  no  man  deomve  himself  so  as  to  say 
or  to  believe  that  there  are  three  Gods,  or  that  any 
person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  is  less  roighiy  tbaa 
other.  Each  of  the  three  is  God,  yet  tliey  are  all 
one  God ;  for  they  have  all  one  nature,  and  one 
Godhead,  and  one  substance,  and  one  counsel,  aiui 
one  work,  and  one  majesty,  nnd  like  glory,  aad 
co-eternal  rule,  liut  the  Son  alone  was  incanaie 
and  born  to  man  of  the  holy  maiden  Maiy.  1  be 
Father  vias  not  invested  with  human  nature,  bat 
yet  He  sent  His  Son  for  our  redemption,  and  wai 
ever  with  Him,  both  in  life  and  in  passion,  and  at 
His  resurrection,  and  at  His  ascension.  Also  all 
the  Chuivh  of  God  confesses,  according  to  true 
faith,  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  pure  maiiles 
^1ary,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Yet  is  not  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  Father  of  Christ ;  never  shall  as; 
Christian  man  believe  that :  but  the  Holy  Gbost 
is  the  Will  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ;  tber^ 
fore  it  is  very  rightly  written  in  our  belief,  that 
Christ's  humanity  was  accomplished  by  the  Uolj 
Ghost. 

Behold  the  sun  with  attention,  Id  whidi  there 
is  heat  and  brightness ;  but  the  heat  dries,  and  ihe 
brightness  gives  light.  The  heat  does  one  thing, 
and  the  brightness  another ;  and  though  they 
cannot  be  separated,  the  heating,  nevertheless, 
belongs  to  the  heat,  and  the  giving  light  to  the 
brightness.  In  like  manner  Christ  alone  assumed 
human  nature,  and  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy 
Ghost :  thev  were,  nevertheless,  ever  with  Him  is 
all  His  works  and  in  all  His  course. 

We  speak  of  God,  mortals  of  the  Immortal, 
feeble  of  the  Almighty,  mise»lile  beings  of  the 
Merciful ;  but  who  may  worthily  speak  of  that 
which  is  unspeakable?  He  is  without  measure; 
because  He  is  everywhere.  He  is  without  number, 
for  He  is  ever.  He  is  without  weight,  for  He  holds 
all  creatures  without  toil ;  and  He  disposed  tfaeo 
all  in  three  things,  that  is,  in  measure,  and  ia 
number,  and  in  weighL  But  know  ye  that  00 
man  can  speak  fully  concerning  God,  when  «e 
cannot  even  investigate  or  reckon  the  creatuies 
which  He  has  created.  Who  by  words  can  tell  the 
ornaments  of  heaven  ?  Or  who  the  fruitfulness  of 
earth  ?  Or  who  shall  adequately  praise  the  circuit 
of  all  the  seasons?  Or  who  all  other  things,  wheo 
we  cannot  even  fully  comprehend  with  our  sig)u 
the  bodily  things  on  which  we  look?  Behold  thoa 
seest  the  man  before  thee,  but  at  the  time  ihoa 


*  It  b  ionctimea  erroueously  tuppoied  that  inch  illustrditiont  as  th»  are  intended  to  gx/^aim  how  the  sacred  niTscery  ia 
question  is  possible,  whereas  they  are  merely  intended  to  show  that  the  words  we  use  concern  ne  itar«  not  tey-comttndicUfy^ 
which  is  the  objection  most  commonly  brob^ht  against  them.  To  say  that  the  doctnne  of  the  Son's  geoemtiou  does  not 
•fjtrancb  upon  the  Katlier  s  perfection  and  tmmuubility  seems  at  first  inconsistent  with  wliat  the  words  Father  and  Son 
mean,  till  anuiiier  injaf «  is  adduced,  such  as  the  sun  and  radianca,  io  ^hich  that  alleged  ooatradictioo  ia  aean  loaKisi  ia 
Cnct.  Here  one  image  corrects  another  ;  and  the  accumulation  of  images  is  not,  as  is  often  thought,  the  restless  and  fruit* 
less  effort  of  the  mind  to  tmitr  iuto  t'le  mysUry,  but  is  a  sti/^^pMri/ against  any  one  image,  nay,  any  collection  of  inuigcs, 
bein^  supposed  fil^Misl.     »'--•' :-i  *i--» -u- 1 j ._ j  ..        ^.         .r.  .. 

sophical.  so  again  the  '' 
vcying  the  truth,  not ' 
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his  fftoe»  thou  aaest  not  hu  back.  So  also  if 
thou  loc^est  at  a  doth,  thou  canst  not  see  it  all 
together,  but  tumest  it  about,  that  thou  mayest  see 
it  alU  What  wonder  is  it,  if  the  Almighty  God  is 
unspeakable  and  incomprehensible,  who  is  every- 
where ally  and  nowhere  divided  ? 

^jElJru^  1051. 

(4818.)  The  son  which  shines  over  us  is  a  bodily 
creature,  and  has,  nevertheless,  three  properties  in 
itself :  one  b  the  bodily  sulwtance,  that  b  the  sun's 
orb  ;  the  second  is  the  beam  or  brightness  ever  of 
the  sun,  which  illumines  all  the  earth  ;  the  third  is 
the  heat,  which  with  the  beam  comes  to  us^  The 
beam  is  ever  of  the  son,  and  with  it ;  and  the  Son 
of  Almighty  God  b  ever  of  the  Father  begotten, 
and  ever  with  Him  exbting,  of  whom  the  Apostle 
said,  that  He  was  the  brightness  of  His  Father's 

flory.     The  heat  of  the  sun  proceeds  from  it  and 
rom  its  beam  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  ever 
(rom  the  Father  and  from  the  Son  equally. 

Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  may  not  be 
named  together,  but  yet  thev  are  nowhere  separated. 
The  Almighty  God  b  not  threefold,  but  is  Trinity. 

^-jElfriCf  1051. 

(4819.)  As  there  b  in  man  the  soul,  the  spirit, 
and  the  bodv,  three  distinct  substances,  which 
nevertheless  do  make  but  one  man  and  not  three ; 
in  the  soul  there  b  the  mind,  the  understanding, 
nnd  the  will,  but  these  do  not  make  three  souls,  but 
one ;  in  the  sun  there  b  the  very  substance  of  it, 
the  heat  and  the  light,  and  yet  these  be  not  thereby 
made  three  suns,  but  one ;  if  the  light  and  sliining 
be  taken  from  the  son,  we  should  then  see  the  body 
of  it  no  more ;  and  if  the  heat  or  warmth  be  taken 
from  the  sun,  we  should  then  not  feel  whether  there 
were  any  sun  in  the  sky  or  no  :  even  so,  if  the  Word 
and  Spirit  be  taken  from  God,  we  should  then  come 
by  no  knowledge  of  Him  at  ail ;  therefore,  whereas 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  joined  unto  the 
Father,  it  doth  further  nothing  to  the  making  of 
many  G6ds,  but  to  the  manifesting  of  one  true  God 
in  nature  and  essence,  and  three  in  persons  and 
properties,  which  manifestation  was  to  be  spread 
throughout  the  world  by  the  prmrhing  of  the 
Gospel. 

Like  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament  hath  three  db- 
tinct  and  sundry  things,  of  which  every  one  diflereth 
from  the  other — as  the  globe,  the  light,  and  the 
heat ;  and  although  every  one  of  these  keep  seve- 
rally  their  properties,  yet  it  b  but  one  sun,  and  b 
not  divided  into  three  suns :  so,  in  the  Deity, 
the  unity  of  essence  is  not  taken  away  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  and  yet  for  all  that  is  there  no 
confounding  of  persons  or  changing  of  one  into 
another.  For  as  there  is  but  one  sun  in  and  through 
the  whole  world,  no  more  b  there  but  one  God. 
And  as  the  sun  showeth  himself  by  his  beams :  even 
so  God,  as  Father,  doth  show  Himself  by  Hb  Son 
Jesus  Chrbt,  who  is  His  Word  and  eternal  wisdom. 
And  as  the  sun  by  his  heat  doth  make  us  feel  his 
force :  even  so  God  maketh  us  feel  Hb  virtue  by 
Hb  Holy  Spirit,  which  b  Hb  infinite  power. 

As  reason,  wUl,  and  memory  are  not  three  souls, 
but  one  and  the  same  soul :  so  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  three,  distinct  in  property, 
and  yet  one  uod*  — Cawdray,  1609. 

(4820.)  In  a  fired  coal  there  b  the  substance  of 
the  coal,  the  light  of  the  coal,  the  heat  of  the  coal, 


and  yet  but  one  fired  coal :  so  soon  as  the  coal  U 
fired  there  are  these  three — substance,  light,  and 
heat.  So  in  the  Divine  Essence,  though  in  a  more 
transcendent  way,  b  there  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Again,  it  may  be  shadowed  out  in  a 
mans  self:  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  bom  into  thb 
world  he  b  a  creature  to  God,  a  child  to  his  paren.ts, 
^  subject  to  hb  prince,  and  yet  he  is  but  one.  00^ 
so  soon  as  ever  that  God  is— that  is,  from  all  eternity 
— He  b  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost,  yet  but  one 
God.  ^Abboty  1562^1635. 

(4821.)  It  b  a  threefold  way  in  which  God  has 
revealed  Himself  to  man — as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  First,  as  a  Father  in  opposition  to  that 
doctrine  which  taught  that  the  whole  universe  b 
God,  and  every  part  of  the  universe  is  a  portion  of 
God.  He  is  the  Father  who  hath  made  thb 
universe — God  dbtinct  from  us  :  outside  of  us  :  the 
Creator  dbtinguished  from  the  creation.  Secondly, 
God  has  revealed  Himself  as  a  Son,  as  manifested 
in  Humanity,  chiefly  in  Chrbt.  Throughout  the 
ages  past  there  has  been  a  mediatorial  Humanity. 
Man  IS  in  a  way  the  reflection  of  God's  nature — the 
father  to  the  child.  The  prophets,  the  lawgivers^ 
and  especially  Mosr:,  are  called  mediators,  through 
whom  God's  name  was  known.  The  mediatorial 
system  culminated  in  Christ,  attained  the  acme  of 
perfection  in  one — the  man  Chrbt  Jesus — the  express 
image  of  His  Father,  'llie  Son  is  the  human  side 
of  the  mind  of  God.  Thirdly,  God  has  revealed 
Himself  as  the  Holy  Spirit :  not  as  a  Father  external 
to  us,  nor  as  reflected  in  Humanity  still  outside  u% 
but  as  God  witliin  us  mingling  with  our  being.  The 
body  of  man  is  His  temple.  "In  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Thb  is  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit :  He  has  told  us  that  every 
holy  aspiration,  every  thought  and  act  that  has 
been  on  the  side  of  right  against  wrong,  is  a  part  of 
His  holy  essence,  of  His  Spirit  in  us.  This  is  the 
threefold  manifestation  made  of  Himself  to  us  by 
God.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  this  alone  would  not 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  there  might  be  one  Living  Force  manifested 
in  three  diflerent  ways,  without  its  being  a  Trinity. 
Let  us  try  and  understand  this  by  an  illustration. 
Conceive  a  circular  thin  plate  of  metal ;  above  it 
you  would  see  it  such ;  at  some  yards  dbtance  as 
an  oval ;  sideways,  edgeways,  a  line.  This  might 
be  the  account  of  God's  different  aspects  :  in  one 
relationship  to  us  seen  as  the  Father,  in  another  as 
the  Son,  in  another  as  the  spirit ;  but  this  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  a  heresy,  kno»vn  in 
old  times  by  the  name  of  Sabellianism  or  modal 
Trinity,  depending  on  our  position  in  reference  to 
Him.  Further,  thb  b  not  merely  the  same  part 
of  His  nature,  seen  in  different  aspects,  but  diverse 
parts  of  His  complex  being — ^persons — three  causes 
of  this  manifestation.  Just  as  our  reason,  our 
memory,  our  imagination,  are  not  the  same,  but 
really  ourselves.  Let  us  take  another  illustration. 
A  single  white  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  certain  object 
appears  red  ;  on  another,  blue  ;  on  another,  yellow. 
That  is,  the  red  alone  in  one  case  is  thrown  out,  tha 
blue  or  yellow  in  another.  So  the  different  parts 
of  the  one  ray  by  turns  become  visible ;  each  is  a 
complete  ray,  yet  the  original  white  ray  b  but  one. 
So  we  believe  that  in  that  Unity  of  Essence  there 
are  three  living  Powers  which  we  call  Persons, 
distinct  from  each  other.  /It  b  in  virtue  of  Hb 
own   incommunicable   Essence  that  God  b  tha 
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Father.  It  it  the  humtn  tide  of  Hit  nature  by 
which  He  it  revealed  at  the  Son,  so  that  it  was  not, 
to  to  speak,  a  matter  of  choice  whether  the  Son  or 
the  Father  should  redeem  the  world.  We  believe 
that  from  all  eternity  there  was  that  in  the  mind  of 
God  which  I  have  called  its  human  side,  which 
made  it  possible  for  Him  to  be  imaged  in 
Humanity;  and  that  again  named  the  Spirit,  by 
which  He  could  mix  and  mingle  Himself  with  us. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  explained  now, 
not  to  point  tlie  damnatory  clause  of  the  Alhanasian 
creed,  but  only  in  order  to  seise  joyfully  the  annual 
opportunity  of  professing  a  finn  belief  in  the  dog* 
matic  tnith  of  tne  Trinity. 

— /:  fK  RoierUm^  18x6-1853. 


TRUTH. 

1.  Ztt  Oh&XMlCllfltlOIL 

(I.)  It  is  simple, 

(4822.)  That  u  a  very  iU  cante  which  wants 
colourable  reason  for  it ;  that  is  a  verv  ill  reason 
which  wants  a  Tertullus  to  plead  it ;  and  he  is  an  ill 
Tertullus  that  wants  wonis  to  defend  iL  Yea, 
error  hath  always  most  words,  like  a  rotten  house 
that  needs  roost  props  and  crutches  to  uphold  it. 
Simple  truth  evermore  requires  least  cost,  like  a 
beautiful  face  that  needs  no  painting,  or  a  comely 
body  which  any  decent  apparel  becomes.  We 
plaster  over  rotten  posts  aiid  ragged  walls;  sub- 
stantial buildings  are  able  to  grace  themselves. 
We  cannot  bnt  suspect  that  cause  whereon  the 
lawver  wastes  so  much  of  his  time  and  tongue. 
Multitude  of  words  is  not  unlike  the  thick  painting 
in  some  popish  church  windows»  a  mere  device  to 
keep  oat  the  light.  ^-Adorns,  1654. 

(2.)  //  is  harmomotiSm 

(4823.)  All  truths  are  reducible  to  an  unity; 
like  lines,  ihey  lovingly  meet  in  one  centre,  the 
God  of  I  ruth,  and  so  far  from  jostling  and  clashing, 
that  (as  stones  in  an  arch)  they  uphold  one  another. 

—  Cwnall^  1617-1679. 

(3.)  Itissilf-mamfesHng, 

(4824.)  Divine  truth  exerts  on  the  mind  of  man 
at  once  a  restorative  and  self-manifesting  power. 
It  creates  in  the  mind  the  capacity  by  which  it  is 
discerned.  As  light  opens  the  close-shut  flower- 
bud  to  receive  light,  or  as  the  sunbeam,  playing  on 
a  sleeper's  eyes,  by  its  gentle  irritation  opens  them 
to  see  its  own  brightness ;  so  the  truth  of  God, 
shining  on  the  soul,  quickens  and  stirs  into  activity 
the  faculty  by  which  that  veiy  truth  is  to  be  per- 
ceived. — Caird, 

(4.)  It  appeals  t»  thi  understanding, 

(4825.)  Though  error,  like  a  thief,  comes  thus  in 
at  the  window  ;  yet  truth,  like  the  true  owner  of 
the  house,  delights  to  enter  at  the  right  door  of 
understanding,  from  thence  into  the  conscience,  and 
so  passeth  into  the  will  and  affections.  Indeed,  he 
that  hits  upon  truth,  and  takes  up  the  profession  of 
it,  before  he  is  brought  into  the  acquaintance  of  its 
excellency  and  heavenly  beauty  by  his  understand* 
ing,  cannot  entertain  it  becoming  its  heavenly  birth 
and  descent ;  'tis  as  a  prince  that  travels  in  a 
disguise,  not  knotun,  therefore  not  honoured. 
Truth  is  loved  and  prized  only  of  those  that  know 


it ;  and  not  to  desire  to  know  it,  it  to  despbe  it,  si 
much  as  knowing  it,  to  reject  iL  It  were  not  hud 
to  cheat  that  man  of  tmtli  who  knows  not  what  he 
hath.  Truth  and  error  are  all  one  to  the  ^ooraot 
man,  to  it  hath  but  the  name  of  truth.  Yon  have, 
may  be,  heard  of  the  oovetout  man  that  hugged 
himself  in  the  many  bags  of  gold  he  had,  bat  never 
opened  them,  or  used  them;  when  the  thief  took 
awav  his  gold,  and  left  him  his  bags  full  of  pebhlei 
in  the  room,  he  was  as  happy  as  when  he  had  hit 
gold,  for  he  looked  not  of  the  one  or  other.  And 
verily  an  ignorant  person  it  in  a  manner  no  better 
with  truth,  than  error  on  his  side :  both  are  alike 
to  him,  day  and  night,  all  one  to  a  blind  man. 

— Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(5.)  It  is  abstays  and  everywhere  the  same, 

(4826. )  Truth  is  the  same  in  all  ages ;  not  like  an 
almanac,  to  be  changed  every  year,  or  calcnlatrd 
peculiarly  for  one  meridian. 

— Memtim^  1620-1667. 

(6.)  It  is  infinite, 

(4827.)  The  Truth  Is  Infinite  as  the  firmament 
above  you.  In  childhood,  both  teem  near  and 
measurable  :  but  with  years  they  grow  and  grow ; 
and  seem  further  off,  and  further,  and  grander,  and 
deeper,  and  vaster,  as  God  Himself ;  till  you  smile 
to  remember  how  you  thought  you  could  touch  the 
sky,  and  blush  to  recollect  the  proud  and  telf- 
sufficient  way  in  which  you  used  to  talk  of  knowing 
or  preaching  "The  Truth." 

^F,  IV,  Robertson^  1816-18S3. 

(7.)  It  is  invhuiUe  and  immartoL 

(4828.^  It  lies  not  in  the  power  of  men,  or 
malice  of  devils,  to  disgrace  the  truth  ;  for  it  shaQ 
shine  glorious,  when  heaven  and  earth  perish,  and 
all  her  maligners  subjected  under  her  conqaeriog 
feet.  It  is  of  the  nature  that  God  Himself  is,  whose 
glory  is  not  capable  of  any  augmentation,  nor  passive 
of  anv  diminution.  He  is  said  to  lie  dishonoured  by 
our  sins,  to  be  magnified  and  glorified  by  our  good 
works.  But  let  our  works  be  good  or  evil,  stiQ 
Thou  continuest  holy,  O  Hiou  Worship  of  Israel 
Whether  the  Turks  despise  Jesus,  or  the  Christians 
adore  Him,  still  He  abides  the  same  yesterday,  aci 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  Such  b  the  immutability  ol 
truth,  the  patrons  of  it  make  it  not  greater,  the 
opposers  make  it  not  less ;  as  the  splendour  of  the 
sun  is  not  enlarged  by  them  that  bless  it,  nor 
eclipsed  by  them  that  hate  it.      ^Adams,  1654. 

(4829. )  Besides  the  men  of  weak  nerve  and  stioog 
fears,  there  are  not  wanting  others  who,  (rum  their 
observatory,  tell  us  that  sceptical  philosophy  is 
rolling  onward  to  interpose  between  the  orb  of 

fure  evangelism  and  the  Church.  It  may  be  so^ 
am  afraid  it  is  so ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
and  in  that  assurance  I  am  as  calm  and  confident 
as  I  am  when  looking  upon  the  obscuration  of 
the  sun,  that  it  will  prove  only  an  eclipse^  not  an 
extinction ;  and  an  eclipse  partial,  and  not  total 
The  great  luminary  of  evangelic  truth,  sustained, 
irradiated,  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  its  dirine 
Author,  will  emerge  from  the  shadow,  and  hold  on 
its  resplendent  course,  when  the  cause  of  its  loa- 
porary  obscuration  shall  have  pasted  away. 


(483a)  There  it  vitality  fai  truth.     Neither  the 
tword  of  the  tyrant^  nor  the  pen  of  the  inhdelf  caa 
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day  it  From  both  it  is  safe,  under  the  protection 
of  its  diTine  Author.  It  still  lives  in  the  very 
region  of  death,  incorruptible,  indestructible,  im- 
mortaL  The  seed  which  the  £g}'ptians  buried 
with  their  mummies,  though  encloMd  in  the  cata- 
cornb^  though  held  in  the  grasp  or  laid  in  the 
bosom  of  death  for  thousands  of  years,  siill  retains 
its  germ  of  vitality ;  and  on  being  exhumed  after 
its  long  interment,  sowed  in  congenial  soils,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heavens,  vegetates  as 
certainly  and  as  luxuriantly  as  if  but  yesterday  it  had 
dropped  from  the  plant  What  are  some  churches 
but  ecclesiastical  mummies,  in  which  the  incorrup- 
tible seed  of  the  kingdom  has  been  shut  up  for  ages 
in  the  icy  hand  of  death,  yet  all  the  while  retaining 
its  own  imperishable  life,  and  when  brought  out 
from  its  grave,  and  sown  in  the  earth,  displaying 
its  power  and  producing  its  kind  ?  Th^  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  when  brought  by  Luther  out 
of  the  catacomb  of  Rome,  was  as  vigorous  and 
fruitful  as  when  first  preached  by  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  Yes ;  and  though  now  entombed 
in  the  rationalism  of  the  continent,  or  the  Puseyism 
of  our  country,  it  preserves  even  there  the  living 
grnn,  and  shall  come  forth  to  prove  its  power  and 
to  produce  its  fruit  — James,  ■ 

(4831.)  The  excellent  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  persecutions;  he  went  with  his  faithful 
disciple  Crescens  to  the  r^ion  in  the  vicinity  of 
Smyrna.  —And  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  bishop 
was  walkine  under  the  shade  of  the  magnificent  trees 
which  stood  in  front  of  his  rural  abode.  Here  he 
found  Crescens  sitting  under  an  oak  tree,  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hands  and  weeping.  Tiien  the  old 
man  said,  **  My  son,  why  weepesi  thou  ?  "  Crescens 
lifted  up  his  head,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  not  mourn 
and  weep,  when  I  thipk  of  the  kingdom  of  truth  on 
earth  ?  Tempests  and  storms  are  gathering  roun<l, 
and  will  destroy  it  in  its  beginning.  Many  of  its 
adherents  have  become  apostates  and  have  denied 
and  abused  the  truth,  proving  that  unworthy  men 
may  confe^is  it  with  their  lips/  though  their  heart  is 
for  from  it.  This  fills  my  soul  with  sorrow^  and 
my  eyes  with  tears."    Thus  replied  Crescens. 

Then  Polycarp  smiled  and  answered :  "  My 
dear  son,  the  kingdom  of  Divine  truth  is  like  unto 
a  tree  that  a  countryman  reared  in  his  garden.  He 
set  the  seed  secretly  and  quietly  in  the  ground  and 
left  it ;  the  seed  put  forth  leaves,  and  the  young 
tree  grew  up  among  weeds  and  thorns.  Soon  the 
tree  reared  itself  alx>ve  them,  and  the  weeds  died, 
because  the  shadow  of  the  branches  overcame  them. 
The  tree  grew,  and  the  winds  blew  on  it  and  shook 
it ;  but  its  roots  clung  firmer  and  firmer  to  the 
pound,  taking  hold  of  the  rocks  downwards,  and 
Its  branches  reached  unto  heaven.  Thus  the 
tempest  served  to  increase  the  firmness  and  strength 
of  the  tree.  When  it  grew  up  higher,  and  its 
shadow  spread  further,  then  the  thorns  and  the 
weeds  grew  again  around  the  tree ;  but  it  heeded 
them  not  in  its  loftiness;  there  it  stood  in  calm 
peaceful  grandeur — a  tree  of  God." 

Thus  said  the  excellent  bishop ;  then  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  his  disciple,  he  continued  smiling  : 
*'  When  thou  art  lifting  up  thy  eyes  to  the  summit 
ni  the  tree,  wilt  thou  regard  the  weeds  that  cling 
about  its  roots  ?    Trust  in  Him  who  planted  it 

Then  Crescens  arose,  and  his  heart  was  glad- 
dened I*  for  the  venerabre  father  walked  by  his  side. 


Bent  was  he  with  years ;   but  his  spirit  and  hfi 
countenance  were  as  those  of  a  youth. 

— F.  A,  ^rummadUn 

(4832.)  It  is  defeat  that  turns  bone  to  flint ;  it  is 
defeat  that  turns  gristle  to  muscle ;  it  is  defeat  that 
makes  men  invincible ;  it  is  defeat  that  has  made 
those  heroic  natures  that  are  now  in  the  ascendancy, 
and  that  has  given  the  sweet  law  of  liberty  for  the 
bitter  law  of  oppression.  Do  not,  therefore,  be 
afraid  of  defeat  You  are  never  so  near  victory  as 
when  you  are  defeated  in  a  good  cause.  For  then 
they  had  Christ  when  they  kissed  Him ;  but  that 
kiss,  so  foul  on  Tudas'  lips,  on  the  face  of  Christ 
shone  like  a  jewel.  Yes,  then  they  had  Him  when 
they  hauled  Him  before  the  Sanhedrim  at  midnight ; 
but  it  was  like  a  triumphal  march.  Then,  when 
they  led  Him  toward  Calvary,  they  had  Him. 
And  then,  when  to  the  music  of  hammers  they 
lifted  Him  up,  and  He  hung  suspended  and  groan- 
ing, and  with  implorations  of  unutterable  agony 
died,  and  the  heavens  were  dark,  their  victory  was 
accomplished,  and  so  was  their  everlasting  defeat  | 
for  not  till  He  died  could  He  live,  or  we  in  HioL 
It  was  slaying  Him  that  gave  Him  power.  And 
so  of  everything  that  has  the  nature  of  Christ  in  it 
— every  truth,  every  cause,  every  sanctity,  every 
noble  thing.  Slay  it  if  ^ou  can,  and,  like  the 
gashes  of  Milton's  angels,  its  wounds  will  close  by 
the  healing,  heavenly  virtues  of  its  own  nature,  and 
it  wilUstud  forth  with  even  greater  power  than 
liefore.  ^—Bucher. 

9L  Its  rtfatlaiii  to  goodiMML 

(4833.)  The  apostle  joins  the  spirit  of  power  and 
a  sound  mind  together  (2  Tim.  t.  7).  Holiness  in 
practice  depends  much  on  a  sound  judgment  God- 
liness is  the  child  of  truth,  and  it  muse  be  nursed  by 
its  own  mother.  "  Desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
Word,  that*ye  may  grow  thereby.*' 

— Gurnall^  1617-1679^ 

(4834.)  God,  who  gives  an  eye  to  see  truth,  mtist 
give  a  hand  to  hold  it  What  we  have  from  God 
we  cannot  keep  without  God ;  keep,  therefore,  thy 
acquaintance  with  God,  or  else  truth  will  not  keep 
her  acquaintance  with  thee.  God  is  light;  thou 
art  going  into  the  dark,  as  soon  as  thou  turnest  thy 
back  upon  Him.  — Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(4835.)  When  men  have  orthodox  judgments  and 
heterodox  hearts,  there  must  needs  be  Utile  love  to 
truth,  because  the  judfi^ment  and  will  are  so  un« 
equally  yoked.  Thus,  Tike  a  scolding  couple,  they 
may  dwell  together  a  while,  but  being  dissatisfied 
with  each  other,  the  wretch  is  easily  persuaded  to 
give  truth  a  bill  of  divorce  at  last,  that  he  may 
espouse  other  principles  better  suited  to  his  corrupt 
heart  ^Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(4836.)  There  is  a  natural  affinity  between  all 
truths  and  all  forms  of  goodness.  They  may  be 
separable  as  they  are  distinct ;  but  when  any  one 
great  truth  is  held  fast,  it  waitls  off  some  evil 
influences ;  when  any  good,  loving  habit  is  retained, 
it  keeps  the  heart  open  to  trutlh  In  the  highest 
sphere  of  being  truth  and  goodness  are  one ;  and 
in  our  nature  they  are  not  easily  disjoined.  As  the 
nerves  of  perception  and  sensation  are  distinct  yet 
mutually  dependent,  as  the  rays  of  light  and  heat 
are  distinct  yet  all  but  inextricably  intertwined, 
while  both  are  indispensable  alike  to  the  mon 
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imporlmot  fimctiont  of  fuumal  lUe  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  orgmntsed  existences,  to  troth  and  eoodness 
by  their  commingled  influence  quicken  and  sustain 
the  inner  man,  keep  together  their  hold  upoo  our 
spirit,  and  can  onJy  be  hekl  iast  when  thus  000- 
Joined.  ^F.  C.  CmdI. 

IL  ItanlftttoBtottabaaaiiiBUid. 
(I.)  Tke  mind  craves /or  ii, 

(4^37*)  'Hie  mind  has  its  wants,  and  perhaps  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  body.  It  longs  for  know- 
ledge ;  everything  that  can  be  known  is  necessary 
to  it  I  and  notliing  proves  more  dearly  that  truth  is 
its  pole*star,  noihing  perhaps  reflects  more  gloiy 
upon  it,  than  the  charm  which  it  ieels,  and  some- 
times in  spite  of  itself,  in  the  driest  and  most  thorny 
investigations  of  algebra.  '■^fonttnelU* 

(2.)  Yet  U  it  §JUn  unpopular. 

(4858.)  As  the  friar  wittily  told  the  people,  that 
the  truth  he  then  preached  unto  tiiem  seemed  to  be 
like  holy  water,  which  every  one  cmlled  for  apace, 
yet,  when  it  came  to  lie  cast  upon  them,  they  turned 
aside  their  faces  as  though  they  did  not  like  it.  Just 
to  it  is  that  almost  every  man  calls  fa.st  for  truth, 
commends  troth,  nothing  will  down  but  troth,  yet 
they  cannot  endure  to  have  it  cast  in  their  faces. 
They  love  troth  when  it  only  pleads  itself,  and^thows 
itself;  but  they  cannot  abide  it,  when  it  presses  upon 
them  and  shows  them  themselves ;  they  would  h:*  ve 
it  shine  out  unto  all  the  world  in  its  gloiy,  but  by  no 
means  so  much  as  peep  out  to  reprove  their  own 
errors.  ^^Senfumse^  161S. 

(4839.)  Something  sure  is  in  it,  that  impostors 
find  such  quick  return  for  their  waie,  while  truth 
hangs  upon  the  hand.  And  is  it  not  this?  that 
they  offer  to  sell  heaven  cheaper  to  their  disciples 
than  Christ  will  to  His?  He  that  sells  cheapest 
will  have  the  most  customers,  though  at  last  the 
best  will  be  the  cheapest;  troth  with  self-denial 
will  be  a  better  pennyworth  than  error  with  fl^h- 
pleasing.  ^—Gumall^  161 7-1679. 

(484a)  Troth  is  so  connatural  to  the  mind  of 
man,  that  it  would  certainly  be  entertained  by  all 
men,  did  it  not  by  accident  contradict  some  beloved 
interest  or  other.  The  thief  hates  the  break  of 
day;  not  but  that  he  naturally  loves  the  light  as 
well  as  other  men  ;  but  his  condition  makes  him 
dread  and  abhor  that  which,  of  all  things,  he  knows 
to  be  the  likeliest  means  ol  hb  discovery. 

— Souths  1633-1716. 

(3.)  //  is  difficult  to  fix  it  in  the  mind, 

(4841.)  When  Daguerre  was  woiking  upon  his 
ann-pictures,  his  palest  difficulty  was  to  fix  them. 
The  light  would  imprint  his  image,  but  as  soon  as 
the  tablet  was  taken  from  the  camera  the  image 
vanished,  ^t  last  he  discovered  a  chemical  solu- 
tion which  would  fix  the  image  and  give  him  a 
permanent  picture.  So  the  trath  is  hs^  to^  in 
man's  heart. 

i.  Its  ImportaiiM. 

(l.)  All  truth  is  important. 

(4842.)  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  like  a  bridge, 
\p3  which  alone  men  can  go  from  this  valley  of 
misery  to  the  regions  of  bliss  and  happiness ;  and 
the  principles  of  religion*  or  troths  of  the  gospel. 


are  like  so  many  arches  which,  nnited  togcttei^ 
make  up  this  bridge:  and  tlierefore  these  errais 
that  overturo  any  of  these  principles  do,  as  it  were, 
cut  out  an  arch  from  the  bridge,  wherry  a  brcack 
is  made,  and  the  passage  by  it  mto  heaven  is  eitbei 
cut  off",  if  the  error  be  fundamental,  or  gieatlf 
obstructed,  if  it  neariy  concerns  the  fundamcntali  a 
religion.  ^^Erskisu^  1685-1752. 

(4843.)  The  least  tnth  ought  to  tw  sacred  to 
every  one  of  us,  who  are  called  to  prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ;  for,  the  loss  of 
the  least  troth,  whether  you  reckon  it  fundamental 
or  not,  is  of  dangerous  consequence :  the  loss  of 
the  least  divine  troth,  is  as  the  loss  of  a  diamond 
out  of  a  rin<; ;  or  of  a  jewel  out  of  the  Mediatoi^i 
crown.  I'he  gospel  u  like  a  ladder  that  hath 
so  many  steps,  or  rounds ;  every  trath  is  like  s 
round  of  the  ladder;  and  l^  these  rounds  ve 
climb  up  to  heaven :  if  you  brealc  off  any  ronsd, 
you  are  in  danger  of  falling;  and  your  climbing 
up  is  rendered  either  difficult  or  impossible.  I1ie 
troths  of  the  gospel  are  like  stepping-stones  over  !• 
deep  water ;  take  away  any  of  these  stones,  and  yoo 
make  such  a  wide  and  dangerons  step  that  yon  are 
in  hazaxd  of  falling  into  the  deep. 

--Erskine^  1685-1752. 

(2.)  Yet  aU  truths  are  not  all  equal  in  value. 

(4844.)  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  vahi 
of  troths,  as  there  is  of  coins :  whereof  one  piece  is 
but  a  farthing,  another  no  less  than  a  poaaU,  yet 
both  currentp  and  in  their  kind  usefuL 

^HaU^  1574-1656^ 

(3.)  Sonu  truths  are  vitaL 

(4845.)  I  can  conceive  a  living  man  without  an 
arm  or  a  leg,  but  not  without  a  head  or  a  heart ;  10 
there  aie  some  troths  essential  tu  vital  religioo,  and 
which  all  awakened  aouls  are  taughL 

— Aewian,  1 735-1807. 

(4.)  The  matt  important  truths  art  within  tk 
reach  o/alL 

(4846.)  God  hath  gradonslv  ordered  it,  that  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  troths  for  afHicted  saints 
hang,  as  I  may  so  say,  on  the  lower  boughs  of  this 
tree  of  liiie  (the  Bible),  within  the  reach  of  a  poor 
Christian,  who  is  but  of  an  ordinary  stature  in 
knowledge.  ^Guntall^  1617-1679^ 

(5.)  Seemit^y  tUght  departuret  from  truth  an 
not  slight  evils, 

(4847.)  To  take  away  from  troth  the  smsUest 
portion  of  ititelf,  b  paving  the  way  for  its  utter  loss 
and  annihilation.  In  this  respect  troth  resemblei 
the  insect  which  is  said  to  die  if  dq>rived  of  its 
antennse.  Truth  requires  to  be  entire  and  perfect 
in  all  its  members,  in  order  to  the  manifesutioo  of 
that  power  by  which  it  is  able  to  gain  wide  and 
salutary  victories,  and  extend  its  triumphs  to  (iitaxe 
ages.  Blending  a  little  error  with  trath.  is  like 
casting  a  grain  of  poison  into  a  full  dish  ;  that  grsia 
suffices  to  change  the  quality  of  the  fiood,  and  death, 
slow  but  certain,  is  the  result  ^^JXAubigal 

(4848.)  The  carpenter's  gimblet  makes  but  s 
small  hole,  but  it  enables  him  to  drive  a  great  osii* 
May  we  not  here  see  a  representation  of  those  mmor 
departures  from  the  troth  which  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  for  grievous  erroiii  and  of  those  thoughts  ef 
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iia  fvhidi  open  a  way  for  the  wont  of  crimes? 
Beware,  then,  of  Satan's  gimbleL     -^purgeom. 

OL  CktttroTenazlet  oonoezutniT  tmth. 

(l.)  Are  noitobe  tniertd  upon  rashly. 

(4849.)  Every  man  is  not  a  proper  diampion 
lor  truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the 
cause  of  verity  :  many  from  the  ignorance  of  these 
maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  seal  for  truth,  have 
too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of  error,  and  remain 
as  trophies  unto  the,  enemies  of  truth.  A  man  may 
be  in  as  just  possession  of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and 
yet  be  forced  to  surrender  :  *tis  therefore  far  better 
to  enjoy  her  with  peace  than  to  hazard  her.  on  a 
battle :  if  therefore  there  rise  any  doubts  in  my 
way,  I  do  forget  them,  or  at  least  defer  them,  till 
my  better  settled  judgment  and  more  manly  reason 
be  able  to  resolve  them. 

— ^'»r  T.  Brwmet  1605*1682. 

(2.)  Are  not  to  deter  us  from  the  tervUi  of  God. 

(4850.)  Though  there  be  many  sects  and  heresies, 
many  false  religions,  and  but  one  Truth,  this  must 
not  make  ns  neglect  all  till  there  be  an  universal 
agreement ;  for  as  well  may  we  reconcile  light  and 
darkness,  the  children  of  God,  with  the  children  of 
the  devil,  grace  and  natural  corruption,  truth  and 
error,  as  .the  true  religion  with  those  which  are 
false,  or  the  professors  of  the  one  with  the  professors 
of  the  other. 

Those  who  have  important  business  abroad  do 
not  stay  at  home  and  refuse  to  travel  because 
some  have  gone  out  of  tiie  way.  But  therelore 
they  are  the  mure  careful  to  inform  themselves  of 
every  turning  in  their  journey,  because  they  would 
not  err  with  others. 

Those  that  have  a  desire  to  live  do  not  refuse  all 
meat  because  some  surfeit  and  die  by  eating  that 
which  is  unwholesome.  But  rather  hereby  they  are 
made  more  warv  in  making  good  choice  of  such 
diet  as  is  fit  for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 

Those  also  who  are  sick  do  not  neglect  all  physic 
because  there  are  many  cotcning  and  unlearned 
empirics  who  kill  instead  of  curing.  But  this 
makes  them  with  more  circumspection  to  find  out  a 
skilful  and  learned  phvsician. 

Let  us  therefore  follow  the  like  practice  in  spiri- 
tual things.  And  seeing  there  is  but  one  direct 
way  whidi  leads  unto  heaven,  and  many  by-ways 
which  lead  to  destruction,  let  not  this  keep  us 
from  timvelling  this  heavenly  journey,  but  rather 
^ove  us  with  more  diligence  to  inquire  the  right 
way.  Seeing  also  there  are  many  who  offer  us 
poison,  instead  of  tite  wholesome  food  and  physic 
of  our  souls,  let  ns  learn  with  more  care  to  make 
choice,  and  to  put  a  difference  between  the  one  and 
the  other.  — Doumame,  1644. 

(4851.)  Look  thou  takest  not  offence  at  the 
difference  of  judgments  and  opinions  that  are  found 
amongst  the  professors  of  religion..  It  is  a  stone 
which  the  Papist  throws  (in  these  divided  times 
especially)  before  our  feet.  How  know  you,  salth 
he,  which  is  truth,  when  there  are  so  many  judg* 
ments  and  wa^s  amongst  you?  Some  have  so 
•tumbled  at  this,  that  they  have  quit  the  truth  they 
once  professed,  and  by  the  storm  of  dissensions  in 
matters  of  religion,  have  been,  if  not  thrown  upon 
the  rock  of  atheism,  yet  driven  to  and  firo  in  a 
fluctuation  of  mind,  not  willing  to  cast  anchor  any* 
where  in  their  judgment,  tilJ  tne>  see  this .  tempest 


over,  and  those  that  are  scattered  from  one  another 
by  diversity  of  judgment,  meet  together  in  an  unity, 
and  joint  consent  of  persuasfons  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. A  resolution,  as  one  saith  very  well,  as 
foolish  and  pernicious  to  the  soul,  if  not  more,  than 
it  would  be  to  the  body,  if  a  man  should  vow  he 
would  not  eat  till  all  the  clocks  in  the  city  should 
strike  twelve  lust  together ;  the  latter  might  sooner 
be  expected  than  the  former. 

^GumaU^  1617-1679^ 

(3.)  Are  no  excuse  for  an  irreligious  l^, 

(4852.)  Objection.  There  are  so  many  ways  and 
religions  that  we  know  not  which  to  be  of;  and 
tlierefore  we  will  be  even  as  we  are. 

Answer.  Because  there  are  many  will  yon  be  of 
that  way  that  you  may  be  sure  is  wrong  ?  None 
are  farther  out  of  the  way,  than  worldly,  fleshly, 
unconverted  sinners.  For  they  do  not  err  in  this 
or  that  opinion  as  manv  sects  do ;  but  in  the  very 
scope  and  drift  of  their  lives.  If  yon  were  going  a 
journey  that  your  life  lay  on,  would  you  btop  or 
turn  again  because  you  meet  some  cross-ways,  or 
because  you  see  some  travellers  go  the  horse*  way, 
and  some  the  foot-way,  and  some  perhaps  break 
over  the  hedge,  yea,  and  some  miss  the  way  ?  Or 
would  you  not  rather  be  more  careful  to  inquire  the 
way  ?  If  you  have  some  servants  that  know  not 
how  to  do  your  work  right,  and  some  that  are 
unfaithful,  would  you  take  it  well  at  any  of  the  rest 
that  would  therefore  be  idle  and  do  you  no  service, 
because  they  see  the  rest  so  bad  ? 

^-Baxter^  1615-1691. 

•.  How  It  li  to  b«  tonffbl 
(I.)  Diligently. 

(4^53-)  Lil^c  A*  nature  hath  hid  veiy  deep  in  the 
ground  »tones  precious  and  of  much  value,  but  others 
of  no  virtue  are  everywhere  to  be  found  :  so  tlungs 
of  estimation  and  price,  as  virtue  and  learning,  are 
known  but  unto  few,  neither  can  they  be  obtained 
without  great  labour  and  study. 

— Cawdray^  1609. 

(2.)  Sincerely, 

(4854.)  Let  thy  aim  be  sincere  in  embracing 
truths.  A  false  naughty  heart,  and  an  unsound 
judgment,  like  ice  and  water,  are  produced  mutu- 
ally by  one  another.  — Crurz/o/^  161 7-1679. 

(3.)  Impartially. 

(4^55*)  ThaX  man  only  stands  lair  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  truth,  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  no 
vice  or  lust ;  because  he  hath  nothing  to  corrupt  or 
bribe  him,  to  sedupe  him,  to  draw  him  aside  in  hb 
inquiry  after  truth,  he  hath  no  intere.^t  but  to  find 
the  truth,  and  follow  it ;  he  is  inquiring  after  the 
way  to  heaven  and  eternal  happiness,  and  he  hath 
the  inditl'erence  of  a  traveller  wno  is  not  inclined  to 
go  this  way  rather  tlian  another,  for  his  concernment 
is  to  find  out  the  right  way,  and  to  walk  in  it :  such 
an  indifferency  of  mind  hath  every  good  man  who 
sincerely  dedres  to  do  the  will  of  God ;  he  stands 
ready  to  receive  truth  when  sufficient  evidence  is 
offeied  to  convince  him  of  it ;  because  he  hath  no 
manner  of  concernment  that  the  contrary  proposition 
should  be  true.  As  in  mathematics  a  man  is  ready 
to  give  his  assent  to  any  proposition  that  is  sum* 
dently  demonstrated  to  him,  because  he  hath  no 
inclination  or  affection  to  one  side  of  the  question 
more  than  to  the  other  ;  all  his  design  smd  concern- 
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Bent  is  to  6iid  out  the  truth  on  which  side  soeTer  it 
lies ;  and  he  is  lilce  to  find  it  because  be  is  so  in- 
different and  impartial.  But  if  a  man  lie  biassed 
by  any  lust,  and  addicted  to  any  vicious  practice,  he 
is  then  an  interested  person,  and  concerned  to  be 
partial  in  his  judgment  of  things,  and  is  under  a 
great  temptation  to  infidelity  when  the  truths  of  God 
are  proposed  to  him,  because,  whatever  the  evidence 
for  them  be,  he  cannot  but  be  nnwi fling  to  own  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  which  is  so  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination and  interest.      ^^7'ilhtson^  1630-1694. 

(4.)  Prayerfully. 

(4856.)  We  stand  tl  better  advantage  to  find 
truth,  and  keep  it  also,  when  devoutly  praying  for 
it,  than  fiercely  wrangling  and  contending  about  it. 
Disputes  roil  the  soul,  and  raise  the  dust  of  passion ; 
prayer  sweetly  composeth  the  mind,  and  lays  the 
passions  which  disputes  draw  forth  ;  and  I  am  sure 
a  man  may  see  further  in  a  still  clear  day,  than  in  a 
windy  and  cloudy*  ^^GttmaU^  x6i 7-1679. 

(5.)  Couragtousiy, 

(4857.)  I  persuade  myself  that  the  Kfe  and  facul- 
ties 01  man,  at  the  best  but  short  and  limited,  cannot 
be  employed  more  rationally  or  laudably  than  in  the 
search  of  knowledge :  and  especially  of  that  sort 
which  relates  to  our  duty,  and  conduces  to  our 
happiness.  In  these  inquiries,  therefore,  wherever 
I  perceive  any  glimmering  of  truth  before  me,  I 
readily  pursue  and  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  its  source, 
without  any  reserve  or  caution  of  pushing  the  dis- 
covery too  far,  or  opening  too  ^eat  a  glare  of  it  to 
the  public  I  look  upon  the  discovery  of  anything 
which  is  true,  as  a  vaiuable  acquisition  of  society, 
which  cannot  possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good 
efliect  of  any  other  truth  whatsoever ;  for  they  all 
partake  of  one  common  essence,  and  necessarily  co- 
incide with  each  other ;  and  like  the  drops  of  rain 
which  fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves 
at  once  with  the  stream,  and  strengthen  the  general 
current  — MiddUioti^  i683-i75a 

(6.)  Ptrsiveringly. 

(4858.)  Let  no  man,  vpon  a  weak  conceit  of 
sobriety  or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  main- 
tain that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well 
studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  book 
ot  God's  works,— divinity  or  philosophy :  but  rather 
let  men  endeavour  an  endless  progress  or  proficience 
in  both  :  only  let  men  beware  that  they  apply  both 
to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling,  to  use,  and  not  to 
ostentation ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle  or  confound  these  learnings  together. 

— Bacotit  1560-1626. 

(4859. )  The  old  tree  adds  a  new  ring  to  its  girth 
each  year,  and  the  old  mind  can  do  the  same  unless 
it  turns  into  a  fossil.  Uumboldt  began  studying  a 
language  at  eighty.  -^Augmia  LarmtL 

7.  Most  be  psnonally  axipUea. 

(4860.)  Truths  are  food.  If  food  be  not  taken, 
what  gottd  does  it  do  without  application?  The 
word  of  God  is  a  sword  :  what  will  a  sword  do  if 
it  hangs  up  in  a  man's  chamber  ?  or  if  it  be  not  used 
when  the  enemy  approaches  ?  The  application  of 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  gives  the  virtue  to  it.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  else.  Divine'  truths  are  physic.  If 
It  be  not  applied,  what  use  is  there  of  physic  ? 

^Sibba,  1577-1635- 


(4861.)  If  you  carry  a  candle  with  yon  in  the 
open  air,  you  have  to  cover  the  flame  with  yoor 
hand,  and  to  keep  )-our  eye  upon  it ;  any  wind  may 
blow  It  out  But  a  lamp  is  safe  from  the  wind; 
and,  if  you  carry  it,  your  eye  is  left  free.  Tmth 
that  you  only  acknowledge,  and  have  not  secured 
by  the  habit  of  your  life,  b  like  the  flame  of  the 
candle.  You  wish  the  aid  of  its  light  to  gukie  yoa 
when  out  in  dark  places  of  the  world  ;  but,  in  Ofder 
to  shield  it,  you  have  so  to  look  to  it  that  yon  can- 
not see  by  it.  Any  wind  of  opposing  influence  msy 
extinguish  it.  Put  your  thought  into  a  habit,  and 
instead  of  a  glaring  candle  yon  will  have  a  steady 
lamp.  ^Lynck^  181S-1871. 

(4862.)  Man*s  fickle  mind  treats  universal  traths 
that  come  from  heaven  as  the  eye  treats  the  visible 
heaven  itself.  At  a  distance  from  the  ob^rver,  all 
around  the  blue  canopy  seems  to  descend  and  lean 
upon  the  earth,  but  where  he  stands  it  is  far  above, 
out  of  his  sight.  It  touches  him  not  at  all ;  and 
when  he  goes  forward  to  the  line  where  now  it 
seems  to  touch  other  men,  he  finds  it  still  far  above, 
and  the  point  which  applies  to  this  lower  world  is 
as  distant  as  ever. 

Heavenly  truth,  like  heaven,  seems  to  touch  all 
the  world  around,  but  not  his  own  immediate 
sphere,  or  himself,  its  centre.  The  grandest  truths 
are  practically  lost  in  this  way  when  they  are  left 
whole.  We  must  rightly  divide  the  word,  and  let 
the  biis  come  into  every  crook  of  our  own  character. 
Besides  the  assent  to  general  truth,  there  must  be 
specific  personal  application.  A  man  may  own 
omniscience,  and  yet  live  without  God  in  the  world. 

— AmcL 

(4863.)  We,  as  Christians,  have  more  than  an 
external  relation  to  Gospel  truth — even  an  intenud 
one.  We  have  an  external  relation  to  every  truth 
known  to  the  mind — the  relation  of  knowledge,  of 
intellectual  apprehension,  of  mental  discernment. 
Such  is  the  relation  which  thousands  have  to  the 
truth  of  Scripture.  Intellectually  they  believe  it. 
They  have  a  connection  with  Christianity,  and  yet 
are  not  Christians.  They  take  the  Bible  very  much 
as  the  ice  takes  the  sun.  '1  hey  give  it  a  surface- 
reception  :  they  take  it  upon  themselves,  not  ifiSo 
themselves.  But  the  Christian  takes  the  truth  as  it 
i&  in  Christ,  not  as  the  ice,  but  as  the  earth  takes 
the  sun — into  himself.  His  connection  with  it  is 
not  an  external,  but  an  i$Uemal^  a  respmam 
connection.  When  the  sun  comes  creeping  up  the 
eastern  sky  in  winter,  how  coldly  he  is  received  I 
'1  he  earth  gives  no  greeting ;  makes  no  response  as 
he  approaches.  His  beams  can  send  no  thrill  along 
the  ice  ;  can  start  no  pulsation  amid  the  snow ;  can 
quicken  no  energy  in  the  leafless  trees  ;  can  bring 
no  flush  to  the  face  of  the  sky.  He  shines  in  vain, 
because  his  rays  elicit  no  response,  quicken  no 
germinanc  power.  And  vet  the  ice,  and  snow,  and 
tree^  and  sky  have  a  relation  to  the  sun,  even  in 
midwinter ;  but  it  is  not  a  warm,  lively  relation, 
but  a  cold  and  lifeless  one — an  external  relation 
only.  So  it  is  with  many  touching  Gospel  truths. 
It  shines  upon  them ;  but  it  stirs  no  response  in 
their  hearts  :  it  sheds  itself  down  upon  them  ;  but 
they  give  nothing  back  to  it :  it  brings  them  out  of 
darkness,  even  as  the  sun  brings  the  ice  out  of  the 
gloom  of  night ;  but  they  keep  their  fixed,  froten, 
insensible  state  still.  Their  relation  to  it  is  a  mere 
external,  unsympathetic,  accidental  relation.    ISot 
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consider  the  ran  when  he  coroen  wheeling  his  way 
back  from  the  south  in  the  glad  spring-season. 
How  the  earth  hails  him  each  morning  with  a 
greeting  warmer  and  sweeter  at  each  repetition ! 
The  ice  repents  of  its  coldness,  and  weeps  its 
idness  away  ;  the  snow  hurries  along  in  nvulets,  as 
if  glad  to  lose  its  own  life  in  minisiering  to  others ; 
the  trees  lose  their  rigidity,  and  no  longer  resist  the 
breexes,  but  yield  coquettishly  to  them  :  everything 
seems  compliant  And  how  powerful  the  sun  is  I 
How  the  earth-pulses  beat  at  his  coming  I  How 
the  ground  thrills  and  heaves  with  up-pushing 
growth  !  How  the  grasses  multiply  themselves  1 
and  the  flowers — how  they  bud  and  blossom  1  The 
leaves  thicken  along  the  landscape,  and  the  earth 
hails  the  sun  in  its  wealth  of  overnowing  life.  It  is 
true  the  earth  would  be  nothing  without  the  sun ; 
but  how  it  glorifies  him  I  how  sweetly  it  responds 
to  his  solicitation  I  and  how  it  pays  him  back  for 
all  his  ministraiions  to  it  I  Its  relation  to  him,  you 
see,  friends,  is  far  other  than  it  was  in  winter.  It 
is  now  an  internal,  a  vital,  a  responsive  relation — a 
relation  powerful  in  its  effects,  and  beautiful  in  its 
results.  And  so,  when  Christ  conies  up  in  all  the 
glory  and  warmth  of  His  love,  stands  over  a  man, 
and,  in  a  thousand  convictions  and  ten  thousand 
promptings,  sheds  Himself  down  upon  him,  and 
the  man  opens  his  nature  to  Him,  and  receives 
Him,  he  is  quickened  in  all  the  forces  of  his  nature. 
He  begins  to  flower  out  morally,  and  be  clothed 
upon  in  beauty.  His  relaiion  to  Christ  is  no  longer 
an  external  one  ;  it  is  no  longer  inefficient ;  it  is  an 
internal,  a  vital,  and  a  vitalising  relation.  He  does 
more  than  apprehend  truth ;  he  loves  it  Heart, 
hand,  eye,  every  sense  and  faculty,  are  capable  of 
new  and  happy  sensations.  Christ  is  no  longer  afar 
off,  a  being  to  discuss  and  speculate  about ;  He  is 
in  him  as  the  leaven  is  in  the  loaf — a  power  whose 
workings  are  felt,  and  whose  efiects  are  seen. 

&  Wliaii  onoe  attalntd  It  ntvw  to  be  mirreii. 
dered. 

(i.)  Not  €vtH  whem  Ut  advocates  prove  mcomsis' 
tmt  and  umvorthy. 

(4864.)  Truths  in  many  professors'  minds,  are  not 
as  stars  fixed  in  the  heavens,  but  like  meteors  that 
dance  in  the  air;  they  are  not  as  characters  en* 
graven  in  marble,  but  writ  in  the  dust,  which  every 
wind  and  idle  breath  of  seducers  deface.  Many 
entertain  opinions,  as  some  emertain  suitors,  not 
that  they  mean  to  many  them,  but  cast  them  off 
as  soon  as  new  ones  come; 

'^Gumail,  1617-1679^ 

(4865.)  No  man  that  is  himself  sober  will  think 
the  worst  name  of  whosoever  shall  have  said  the 
tame  thing  were  a  prejudice  to  it,  or  should  more 
oblige  him  to  reject  it,  than  we  should  think  our- 
selves obliged  to  throw  away  gold  or  diamonds,  be- 
cause an  impure  hand  has  touched  them,  or  to 
deny  Christ,  because  the  devils  confessed  Him. 

— Haw€^  1650-1705. 

(4866.)  You  should  be  careful  not  to  slight  any 
truth  because  some  weak  person  may  happen  to 
hold  it,  or  some  bad  character  may  chance  to  defend 
it,  or  because  it  may  be  spoken  to  you  in  a  wrong 
tempNer,  or  at  an  improper  season.  Recollect  that 
a  guinea  is  exactly  of  the  same  value  to  you  in 
whatevn  way  it  is  presented.    Regardless  of  the 


mind  of  the  giver,  yon  would  say — **  Gold  b  gold.^ 
Now  I  only  ask  that  you  would,  in  the  same  way, 
reflect  that  truth  is  truth,  and  that  truth  vrill  serve 
you  where  gold  cannot  "Buy  thou,"  therefore 
*'  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not "  on  any  account  what* 
ever.  Stand  by  it,  and  it  will  stand  by  thee  ;  truth 
is  great,  and  shall  prevail  I        Cedl^  i748-i8ia 

(3.)  Not  €vm  wAiM  it  is  assaUid  by  daubim 

(4867.)  When  the  ship  shakes,  do  not  throw 
yourself  into  the  sea.  When  storms  of  doubt 
assault  spiritual  truth,  do  not  abandon  yourself 
to  the  wild  evil  of  the  world  that  "cannot  rest*' 
The  ship  rolls  in  the  wind,  but  by  the  wind 
advances.  — Zywfi,  1818-1871. 

(4868.)  We  must  not  let  go  manifest  truths 
because  we  cannot  answer  all  questions  about 
them.  Jeremy  Collitr^  1650-1736. 

(3.)  Noi  €om  wkm  its  evidtmea  mn  for  a  time 
ebscured, 

(4869.)  When,  upon  sober  trial,  yon  have  dis 
cerned  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  verity,  record 
what  you  have  found  true  ;  and  judge  not  the  next 
time  agunst  those  evidences,  till  you  have  equal 
opportunity  for  a  full  consideration  of  them. 

In  this  case  the  tempter  much  abuseth  many 
injudicious  souls  :  when,  by  good  advice  and  most 
sober  meditation,  they  have  seen  the  evidence  of 
truth  in  satisfying  clearness,  he  will  after  surprise 
them  when  their  minds  are  darker,  or  their 
thoughts  more  scattered,  or  the  former  evidence 
is  out  of  mind,  and  push  them  on  suddenly  then  to 
judge  of  the  matters  of  immortality  and  of  the 
Christian  cause,  that  what  he  cannot  get  by  truth 
of  argument,  he  may  get  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
disputant ;  as  if  a  man  that  once  saw  a  mountain 
some  miles  distant  from  him  in  a  clear  day,  should 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  he  wa.s  deceived,  because 
he  seeth  it  not  in  a  misty  day,  or  when  he  is  in  a 
valley,  or  within  the  house ;  or  as  if  a  man  that  In 
many  days*  hard  study  hath  cast  up  an  intricate, 
large  account,  and  set  it  right  under  his  hand, 
should  be  called  suddenly  to  give  up  the  same 
account  anew,  without  looking  on  that  whidi  he 
before  cast  up,  when,  as  if  his  Srst  account  be  lost, 
he  must  have  equal  time^  and  help,  and  fitness, 
before  he  can  set  it  as  right  again.  Take  it  not, 
therefore,  as  any  disparagement  to  the  Christian 
truth,  if  you  cannot  on  a  sudden  give  yourselves  so 
satisfactory  an  account  of  it  as  lormerly,  in  more 
clearness  and  by  greater  studies  you  have  done. 

— ^ojT/cr,  1615-1691. 

(487a)  If  a  man  came  to  yon,  and  began  by 
inuendos,  and  insinuations,  or  even  by  explicit 
assertions  for  which  he  offeied  proof,  to  endeavour 
to  destroy  your  confidence  in  an  old  and  tried 
friend,  what  would  you  do  ?  Why,  I  suppose  you 
would  indignantly  refuse  to  listen  to  that  man ; 
yon  would  turn  him  out  So^  I  often  think,  it 
ought  to  be  with  an  old  tried  doctrine,  a  vital  part 
of  our  Christian  faith.  Might  we  not  in  such  a 
case  say? — "Now,  I  shall  not  listen  to  anything 
agahist  that  I  am  sure  it  is  true.  I  made  sure  of 
that  long  ago.  I  have  my  proofii  at  hand,  ready 
for  production  :  but  once  upon  a  time  I  went  fully 
into  them,  and  satisfied  inyself :  and  I  will  not  be 
made  restless  and  unhappy  bv  having  my  confidence 
in  that  old  truth  asaiiled  and  shaken." 
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I  do  not  MT  that  the  right  ooune  is  the  same  for 
every  one  here.  Doubtless  there  are  those  whoee 
vocation  it  is  to  (ace  and  ejutmine  and  answer  each 
new  objection  as  it  is  raised  ;  who  have  the  time, 
the  learning,  the  training,  that  are  needful ;  who 
would  shamefully  fail  of  their  dutv  if  they  failed  to 
do  so.  But  surely  the  ordinary  believer,  who  can 
live  by  the  faith  of  which  he  would  make  but  a 
poor  defender,  may  fitly  say  that  there  are  truths 
about  which  be  will  not  reason,  as  there  are  dear 
friends  against  whom  he  will  not  hear  a  word. 

(4.)  Not  tvm  wkm  mtr  rtmsmts  fir  Mdimg  it  mn 
dUpruvtdm 

(4871.)  There  is  not  one  Christian  of  many 
thousands  that  at  first  hath  a  full  sight  of  the  solid 
evidences  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  but  must  grow 
more  and  more  in  discerning  those  reasons  for  the 
truth  which  he  believeth,  wUch  in  the  beginning  he 
did  not  well  discern.  It  is  not  the  most  confident 
belief  that  is  always  the  strongest  confirmed  belief; 
but  there  must  be  sound  grounds  and  evidence  to 
support  that  confidence,  or  else  the  confidence  may 
soon  be  shaken;  and  is  not  sound,  even  while  it 
seems  unshaken.  And  here  young  beginnets  must 
be  forewarned  of  a  most  dangerous  snare  of  the  de- 
ceiver, because  at  first  the  truth  itself  is  commonly 
received  upon  feeble  and  defective  grounds  or 
evidence.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  devil  and  his 
deceiving  instruments  to  show  the  young  Christian 
the  weakness  of  those  grounds,  and  thence  to  con- 
clude that  his  case  is  naught  For  it  is  too  easy  to 
persuade  such  that  the  cause  have  no  better  grounds 
than  ihey  liave  seen.  For  having  not  seen  any 
better,  ihey  can  have  no  particular  knowledge  of 
them.  '  And"  they  are  too  apt  to  think  over-highly 
of  their  knowledge,  as  if  there  were  no  more  reasons 
for  the  truth  than  they  themselves  have  reached  to, 
and  other  men  did  see  no  more  than  they.  And 
thus  pour  souls  forsake  the  truth,  which  ihey  should 
be  liuilt  up  and  confirmed  in  ;  and  take  that  for  a 
reason  against  the  truth,  which  is  but  a  proof  of 
their  own  infirmity.  I  meet  with  very  few  that  turn 
to  any  heresy  or  sect,  but  this  is  the  cause.  They 
were  at  first  of  the  right  mind,  but  not  upon  sound 
and  well-laid  grounds ;  but  held  the  truth  upon  in- 
sufficient reasons.  And  then  comes  some  deceiver 
and  beats  them  out  of  their  former  grounds,  and  so 
having  no  better,  they  let  ^o  the  truUi  and  conclude 
that  they  were  all  this  while  mistaken.  lust  as  if, 
in  my  infancy,  I  should  know  my  own  father  only 
by  clothes,  and  when  I  grow  a  little  bigger  one 
should  tell  me  that  I  was  deceived,  this  is  not  my 
father,  and  to  convince  me  should  put  his  clothes 
upon  another,  or  tell  me  that  another  may  have  such 
clothes,  and  hereupon  I  should  be  so  foolish  as  to 
yield  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  this  man  is  not  my 
father.  As  if  the  thing  were  false  because  my 
reasons  were  insufiiicienL  Or  as  if  you  should  ask 
the  right  way  in  your  travel,  and  one  should  tell 
you  that  by  such  and  such  marks  you  may  know 
your  way ;  and  think  you  have  found  those  marks 
a  mile  or  two  short  of  the  place  where  they  are ;  but 
when  you  understand  tluit  those  are  not  the  marks 
that  you  were  told  of,  you  turn  back  again  before 
you  come  at  them,  and  conclude  that  you  have 
missed  the  way.  So  it  b  with  these  poor  deluded 
•ouls,  that  think  all  discoveries  of  their  own  imper- 
fections, and  every  confutation  of  their  own  silly 
arguraentSp  to  be  a  confutation  of  the  truths  of  God 


which  they  did  hold ;  when,  alas,  a  strong,  wdb 
pounded  Christian  would  make  nothing  of  defend- 
mg  the  cause  which  they  give  up  against  niort 
strong  and  subtle  cnemiei,  or,  at  least,  wouki  bold 
it  fast  themselves.  '^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

9.  Itoportanoa  of  a  owipgaatemlyt  aadarttioit 
oal  atndj  of  tmth. 

(4872.)  1  beseech  yoo,  Christians«  consider  of 
this  weighty  truth  ;  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  tiw 
truth  that  will  serve  your  turns,  without  a  tnit 
and  solid  knowledge  of  that  truth ;  nor  is  it  the 
hearing  or  anderstanding  of  the  best  grounds  and 
reasons,  or  proofs  in  tlie  world,  that  will  serve  the 
turn,  unless  you  have  a  deep  and  solid  apprehcnsioB 
of  those  proofs  and  reasons.  A  man  that  hath  the 
best  arguments  may  forsake  the  truth,  because  he 
hath  not  a  good  underst^jnding  of  those  arguments. 
As  a  man  that  hath  the  best  weapons  in  the  world 
may  be  killed  for  want  of  strength  and  skill  to  nse 
them.'  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 


(4^73*)  It  b  a  rare  thing  to  have  yonng  (>rofe 
to  understand  the  necessary- truths  methodically. 
And  this  is  a  very  great  defect  For  a  great  pait 
of  the  usefulness  and  excellency  of  particular  truths 
consisteth  in  the  respect  they  have  to  one  another. 
This,  therefore,  will  be  a  considerable  part  of  your 
confirmation  and  growth  to  your  understandings,  to 
see  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  it  were^  at 
one  view,  as  the  several  parts  of  it  are  united  ia 
one  perfect  frame ;  and  to  know  what  aspect  one 
point  hath  upon  another,  and  which  are  their  due 
places.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
sight  of  the  several  parts  of  a  clock  or  watch,  u 
they  are  disjointed,  and  scattered  about«  and  the 
seeing  them  conjoine<i,  and  in  use  and  motion.  To 
see  here  a  pin,  and  there  a  wheel,  and  not  know 
how  to  set  them  all  to);ether,  nor  ever  see  them  ia 
their  due  places,  will  give  but  little  satisfaction.  It 
is  the  frame  and  design  of  holy  doctrine  that  must 
be  known,  and  every  part  should  be  discerned  as  it 
hath  its  particular  use  to  that  design,  and  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  other  parts.  By  this  means 
only  can  the  true  nature  of  theology^  together 
with  the  harmony  and  perlection  of  iniih,  be  dearly 
understood.  And  every  single  truth  also  will  he 
much  better  perceived  by  him  that  seeth  its  place 
and  order,  than  by  any  other.  For  one  truth  ex- 
ceedingly illustrates  and  leads  in  another  into  our 
understanding.  — Baxter^  i6i5-l69l. 

(4874.)  There  has  seldom  been  an  error  which 
did  not  include  some  important  truth ;  bat  just  as 
surely  as  it  included  some  truth,  so  it  excluded 
others.  And  just  as  oxygen  alone  will  never  make 
the  atmosphere,  or  hydrogen  alone  will  never  make 
the  ocean,  or  red  beams  idune  will  never  make  the 
sun,  so  one  fact,  or  one  set  of  ideas,  will  never 
make  the  truth.  A  truth,  by  abiding  alone,  be- 
comes to  all  intents  an  error. 

^HamUion^  1814-1867. 

10.  Its  gradud  dofTtiopniont. 

(4875.)  God  hath  several  truths  for  teveial  sgei 
and  generations :  as  in  a  great  house  there  are 
hangings  for  every  room,  and  the  hangings  of  this 
room  are  not  fit  for  tha^  and  the  hangings  of  that 
are  not  fit  for  another ;  so  God  hath  several  hang* 
ings  of  truth,  to  furnish  several  generations ;  and 
those  that  are  fit  for  this,  are  not  fat  for  that  Sayl 
Luther  :  "  I  see  many  things  that  were  not  seen  by 
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Aagnstine  ;  and  those  that  come  after  me  shall  see 
many  things  that  I  see  not.'*  *'  Oh/'  says  Augus* 
tine,  "  there  is  such  a  depth  in  Scripture,  that  1  am 
ignorant  of  more  things  than  I  know.'^  Ye  see  how 
it  is  in  a  room  where  there  are  many  pictures  | 
though  ye  see  some  of  them  presently,  yet  others 
have  a  silken  curtain  drawn  before  them,  which  ye 
see  not  immediately ;  so  here,  though  God  do  reveal 
much  unto  you,  yet  there  is  a  silken  curtain  that  is 
still  drawn  before  some  truth;*,  and  therefore  even  a 
good  man  may  be  much  mistaken. 

— Bridge^  i6oo-i67a 

11.  Hew  tratlis  ai6  to  be  wtioomed. 

(4S76.)  Pray,  friends,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of 
new  lights  ?  for  why  should  there  not  be  new  lights 
found  out  in  the  firmament  of  the  Scripture,  as  well 
as  the  astrologers  find  out  new  stars  in  heaven? 
Be  not  afraid  to  set  open  your  windows  for  any 
light  that  God  shall  make  known  unto  you. 

— Bridgi,  i6oo-i67a 

(4877.)  It  is  a  profound  mistake  to  think  every- 
thing has  been  aiscovered ;  it  is  the  same  as  to 
consider  the  horizon  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
world.  — Lemurr4. 

(4878.)  Truth  is  many  sided,  like  a  cube ;  and  we 
should  never  be  so  tenacious  of  the  aspect  of  it  which 
is  familiar  to  us,  as  not  to  be  ready  to  eome  round 
and  view  it  under  another  man's  aspect.  And  as 
for  lamenting  that  progress  of  thought,  which  is 
continually  presenting  the  truth  in  different  aspects, 
such  lamentations  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  fruitless. 
Must  th«  forms  of  thought,  which  satisfied  men  in  a 
former  generation,  necessarily  content  us  now? 
Before  they  can  be  expected  to  do  so,  you  must  lay 
a  proliibiiion  upon  tne  intellectual  growth  of  the 
species,  and  bid  the  human  mind,  as  Joshua  bade 
the  sun,  stand  stilL  ^-Goulbum, 


WATCHFULNESS. 

I.    EXPLAINED. 

(4879.)  The  term  is  one  of  varied  significancy. 
It  seems  to  mean,  sometimes,  only  alertness ;  then 
vigilance,  or  that  state  of  attention  to  une's  duty 
wltich  we  familiarly  style  bein^r  widt  awake — a  state 
in  which  a  man  is  prepared  for  every  instant  duty. 
It  signifies,  also,  outlooking,  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, as  when  a  sailor  is  on  the  outlook,  or  as  when 
a  sentinel  is  peering  on  every  side,  suspicious  of 
tome  luiking  foe.  It  also  includes  forecast,  a  kind 
of  minor  prophecy  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  by 
which  one  anticipates  dangers  or  needs,  and  pro- 
vides for  them  oefore  they  happen.  In  short, 
watching  includes  every  siiade  of  that  state  which 
puts  a  mind  in  earnest  to  avoid  evil  and  secure 
Kood.  It  represents  a  man  roused  up,  and  making 
his  moral  goodness  an  object  of  constant,  thorough 
attention.  — Bticher. 

IL    WHY  WATCHFULNESS  IS  NECESSARY. 

1.  BecaoM  our  enemy  li  always  awakA. 

(4S80.)  Consider,  the  devil  is  always  awake;  ii 
It  time  for  them  in  the  city  to  sleep  when  the 
enemy  without  watch,  and  majr  be  are  climbing 
the  walls?  Our  Saviour  takes  it  for  granted  that 
if  *'tbe  good  man  of  the  house  had  known  in 


what  watch  the  thief  would  come«  he  would  haw 
watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to 
be  broken  up ; "  of  all  nights  in  the  year,  he  would 
not  then  have  slept  Would  Saul  have  slept  in  his 
trench  if  he  had  thought  David  had  been  so  near  ? 
or  Sisera  have  lain  down  to  rest  if  he  had  seen  the 
hammer  and  nail  in  JaeKs  hand  ?  *'  Hannibal  is  at 
the  gates  I "  was  enough  to  wake  the  whole  city  of 
Rome,  and  call  them  to  their  arms ;  and  is  not 
"The  devil  is  at  thy  door,"  enough  to  keep  thee 
out  of  thy  bed  of  sloth  and  negligence  ? 

— Cumall^  1617-1679. 

%  Beoauae  no  man  li  free  fhmi  temptation. 

(4881.)  A  countryman  was  riding  with  an  un« 
known  traveller  (whom  he  conceived  honest)  over 
a  dangerous  plain — ''This  place,"  said  he,  *'ifl 
infamous  for  robbery ;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
though  often  riding  over  it  earlv  and  late,  I  never 
saw  anything  worse  than  myself.  "  In  good  time," 
replied  the  other;  and  presently  demanded  his 
purse  and  robbed  him.  Thus  it  is  that  no  place, 
no  company,  no  age,  no  person  is  temptation-free. 
Let  no  man  brag  that  he  was  never  tempted,  let 
him  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear,  for  he  may  bo 
surprised  in  tlmt  very  instant  wherein  he  boastetb 
that  he  was  never  tempted  at  all. 

^Ftdlir,  1608.1661. 

(4882.)  All  men's  faults  are  not  written  on  their 
foreheads,  and  it's  ouite  as  well  they  are  not,  or 
hats  would  need  wide  brims ;  yet  as  sure  as  eggs 
»^c  eggs,  faults  of  some  sort  nestle  in  every  man's 
bosom.  There's  no  telling  when  a  man's  sins  may 
show  themselves,  for  hares  pop  out  of  the  ditch  just 
when  you  are  not  looking  for  them.  A  horse  that 
is  weak  in  the  legs  may  not  stumble  for  a  mile  or 
two,  but  it  is  in  him,  and  the  rider  had  better  hold 
him  up  well.  The  tabby  cat  is  not  lapping  milk 
just  now,  but  leave  the  dairy  door  open,  and  we 
will  see  if  she  is  not  as  bad  a  thief  as  the  kitten. 
There's  fire  in  the  flint,  cool  as  it  looks  :  wait  till 
the  steel  gets  a  knocle  at  it,  and  you  will  see. 
Everybody  can  read  that  riddle,  but  it  is  not  every- 
body that  will  remember  to  keep  his  gunjpowder  out 
of  the  way  of  the  candle.  — Spurgwtt, 

a.  Boeanso  wo  are  noTor  Mfo  from  temptation. 

(4883.)  If  we  would  not  be  surprised  and  foiled 
by  Satan,  we  must,  after  we  have  resisted  him  in 
one  temptation,  be  prepared  to  withstand  another  | 
we  are  not  securely  to  give  ourselves  to  rest,^  at 
though  the  war  were  at  an  end ;  but  as  soldiers 
besieged,  after  thev  have  sustained  one  assault  and 
given  the  enemy  the  repulse,  do  not  securely  give 
themselves  to  idleness  and  sleep,  but  prepare  all 
things  ready  for  the  next  conflict,  so  we,  in  tho 
intermis&ion  of  the  spiritual  conflict,  are  to  preparo 
ourselves  for  the  next  assault,  using  all  means  to 
confirm  our  strength  where  we  discerned  in  tho 
time  of  the  fight  we  were  most  weak.  Our  enemy, 
like  a  roaring  lion,  continually  ranges  about,  seek- 
ing whom  he  will  devour ;  hb  nuUice  will  not  let 
him  rest.  Even  when  he  seems  to  entertain  a  truce^ 
he  is  most  busy  in  plotting  means  whereby  he  may 
work  our  final  destruction ;  and,  therefore,  we  aro 
never  more  carefully  to  stand  upon  our  guard  than 
when  this  enemy  seems  to  proclaim  a  peace,  or 
fleeth  away  as  though  he  were  vanquished.  Tho 
Christian  soldier  must  avoid  two  evils— he  must 
not  faint  or  yield  in  the  time  of  <fight,  and  after  a 
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victory  be  mutt  not  wax  insolent  and  tecnre. 
When  he  has  overoomei  he  is  lo  to  behare  himself 
as  though  he  were  presently  again  to  be  assaulted. 
For  Saian's  temptations,  like  the  wares  of  ihe  sea, 
do  follow  one  in  the  neck  of  the  other ;  and  when 
one  is  past,  another  is  ready  to  overwhelm  us,  if, 
like  skilful  pilots,  we  be  not  ready  to  break  the 
fiolence  of  that  which  follows,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  went  before.  — Downame,  1642. 

(4884.)  When  the  sonl  pats  her  danger  furthest 
ofi^  and  lies  most  secure,  then  'tis  nearest ;  there- 
fore labour  to  be  constant  in  thy  holy  care — the 
want  of  this  spoils  all.  Some  you  shall  have,  that 
after  a  great  fall  into  a  sin  that  hath  bruised  them 
sorely,  will  seem  very  careful  for  a  time  where  they 
set  their  foot,  how  they  walk,  and  what  company 
they  come  in,  but  as  soon  as  the  soreness  of  their 
consciences  wears  off,  their  watch  breaks  up,  and 
they  are  as  careless  as  ever ;  like  one  that  is  vei^ 
careful  to  shut  up  his  shop  strongly,  and  maybe  sit 
np  late  to  watcn  it  also,  for  two  or  three  nights 
after  it  hath  been  robbed,  but  then  minds  it  no 
more.  ^Cumail^  1617-1679. 

i.  Baeavtetlw  path  of  dirty  li  to  narrow. 

(4885.)  He  had  need  be  awake  that  walks  upon 
the  brim  of  a  deep  river  or  brow  of  a  steep  hill 
The  Christian's  path  is  so  narrow,  and  the  danger 
is  so  great,  as  calls  for  both  a  minute  eye  to  discern 
and  a  steady  eye  to  direct ;  bui  a  sleepy  eye  can 
do  neither.  Look  upon  any  duty  or  grace,  and 
you  will  find  it  lie  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis — 
two  extremes  alike  dangerous.  Faith  cuts  its  way 
between  the  Mountain  of  Presumption  and  the 
Gulf  of  Despair ;  patience,  between  stupidity  and 
discontent  The  like  we  may  say  of  the  rest  No 
truth  but  hath  some  error  next  door  to  her;  no 
duty  can  be  performed  without  approaching  very 
near  the  enemy's  quarters,  who  soon  takes  the 
alarm,  and  comes  out  to  oppose  the  Christian. 
Ought  he  not  then  to  have  always  his  heart  on  the 
watch?  — GumaU,  161 7-1679. 

6.  BeoauM  of  tha  dOfflenlty  of  tha  Chrlgtlaii*t 


(4886.)  The  Christian's  work  is  too  curious  to  be 
done  well  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  too 
important  to  be  done  ill,  and  slubbered  over,  no 
matter  how.  —Gumali^  161 7-1 679. 

•.  BeeaiueoftlLat«&d«BC7  0ftIialiaarttore<mr 
to  its  old  alna. 

(4887.)  So  long  as  you  bear  about  these  sinful 
bodies,  never  count  any  corruption  to  be  so  dead  in 
you  that  you  are  perfectly  safe  from  it  henceforth. 
Much  that  seems  dttd,  bv  a  sad  experience,  will  be 
shown  to  have  been  only  sleeping;  like  snakes, 
which,  frozen  in  winter,  lose  for  a  while  their 
power  to  harm,  appear  as  though  there  were  no 
life  in  them,  but,  brought  to  warmth,  can  hiss  and 
sting  again.  How  many  an  old  corruption  is  per- 
haps at  this  very  moment  thus  torpid  within  us, 
which  yet  only  waits  the  returning  warmth  of  a 
suitable  tempUtion  to  aevive  in  all  its  malignant 
strength.  — Trench. 

T.  BeoanM  ona  lioor  of  lioedlan&Mt  maj  b«  tlia 
rvinof  tlMBoid. 

(4888.)  A  scrivener,  after  he  has  spent  many  days 
and  ta^en  much  pains  upon  a  large  patent  or  lease. 


may  at  the  last  woid  make  such  a  blot  that  he  shal 
be  forced  to  write  it  .all  over  again.  So  some  foul 
and  enormous  crime  may  dash  and  obliterate  the 
fair  copy  of  a  virtuous  life — may  raze  all  the  goUea 
characters  of  Divine  graces  printed  in  the  som.  As 
one  drop  of  ink  coloureth  a  whole  ^lass  of  dear 
water,  so  one  sinful  and  shameful  action  staioeth 
all  the  former  good  life;  all  our  fastings  snd 
prayers,  all  our  sufferings  for  righteousness,  all  the 
good  thoughts  we  ever  conceived,  all  the  good 
words  we  ever  uttered,  all  the  ^ood  works  we  ever 
performed,  are  lost  at  the  very  instant  of  our  back- 
sliding. ^FeatUy^  1583- 1644. 

(4889.)  We  are  always  alert  and  watchful  when 
carrying  the  body  among  its  ten  thousand  adfer- 
saries.  This  is  the  only  way  for  the  body.  Danger 
must  be  avoided,  and  not  healed  in  its  effectSi 
Life  is  not  long  enough  to  afford  time  to  patch  op 
all  the  mischiefs  which  would  ensue  if  one  did  not 
foresee  and  avoid  danger. 

But  the  soul  is  more  sensitive  than  the  body.  It 
has  a  greater  surface,  it  has  more  branches,  it  has 
more  arms  and  feet,  it  has  more  nerves,  it  has  more 
injurable  attributes,  than  the  body.  It  carries  them, 
too,  amidst  flying  missiles,  countless,  endless  in  sac- 
cession.  When  the  fire  touches  gauze,  it  is  too  Istt 
then  to  interfere ;  yon  must  not  let  it  touch  it 
When  the  rap  is  given  to  the  crystal  va*^  it  b  too 
late  then  to  save  it ;  you  must  keep  it  free  from 
the  blow.  When  the  frost  has  struck  Ihe  flower, 
watching  is  then  remediless:  yon  mnst  keq>  it 
where  the  frost  cannot  reach  it  We  must  keep 
sensitive  things  free  from  rude  contacts,  lliat  is 
true  wisdom  in  practical  life.  And  when  this  task 
respects  the  whole  soul,  and  all  its  tenuous,  invisible^ 
super-sensitive  faculties,  how  much  more  important 
b  pre-vigilance  1  -    ~     ' 


(4890.)  There  b  great  need,  also^  of  watchfulness 
on  account  of  disporitions  which  act  subtly,  and 
whose  nature  b  to  be  instantaneous.  When  a  man 
has  once  got  into  the  rapids  at  Niagara,  the  next 
thing  he  will  do  will  be  to  go  over  the  Falls. 
Having  once  got  in,  there  b  no  possibility  of  his 
getting  out  llie  way  for  him  to  escape  going  over 
the  Falls  b  not  to  get  into  the  rapids.  When  a 
man  has  once  got  a  spark  in  his  powder,  he  need 
not  clap  his  hand  on  it  to  keep  it  from  going  o£ 
It  will  do  no  good.  The  only  way  for  him  to  keep 
it  from  going  off,  is  to  keep  the  spark  away  from  it 
Many  men  cxm  let  the  cup  alone  if  they  keep  away 
from  it  who  cannot  if  they  go  where  it  ia.  Many 
men  can  abstain  from  lust  if  they  do  not  go  within 
the  circuit  of  its  malaria,  who  cannot  free  them* 
selves  from  it  after  they  have  once  become  infected 
by  it  Many  men  can  control  their  temper  so  long 
as  they  avoid  everythfni;  calculated  to  arouse  it,  who 
have  no  power  over  it  after  it  has  once  become 
aroused.  Many  of  our  depositions  must  be  takea 
care  of  beforehand — ^not  afterwards.  And  when 
they  have  led  us  into  wrong  courses,  our  sin  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  we  did  not  learn  enough  about 
ourselves  to  know  that  some  parts  of  our  nature 
were  not  to  be  exposed — that  some  parts  of  our 
nature  can  be  carried  with  watching,  with  vigilant 
forelooking.  It  b  as  if  there  had  been  written,  ia 
letters  of  fire,  on  the  signal-posts  of  life,  by  the 
hand  of  God,  the  words,  "  Watch  1  Watch  unto 
prayer  I  Watch  and  pray  !  Watch  unto  the  end  1  * 
to  take  away  the  excuses  of  men  for  the  evib  thcj 
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oovimit  under  the  Influence  of  their  inflammatory 
^ '       itions.  "^Bueher, 


IIL   OUR   VIGiLAHCK  Mmr  BE  COMPRS- 

HBHSIVE. 

(<^f .)  A  doe  that  had  hut  one  eye  used  to  grase 
near  the  sea  ;  and  that  she.might  be  the  more  secure 
from  harm,  she  kept  her  blind  side  towards  the 
water,  frcwn  whence  she  had  no  apprehension  of 
danger,  and  with  the  other  surveyed  the  country  as 
•he  fed.  3y  thif  Tigilance  and  precaution,  she 
thought  herself  in  the  utmost  security,  when  a  sly 
fellow  with  two  or  three  of  hb  companions,  who 
bad  been  poaching  after  her  for  several  days  to  no 
purpose,  at  last  took  a  boat,  and*  fetchiog  a  com- 
pass upon  the  sea,  came  gently  down  upon  her  and 
shot  her.  The  doe,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
breathed  out  this  doleful  complaint,  *'  O  hard  fate  I 
that  I  should  receive  my  death-wound  (rom  that 
side  whence  I  expected  no  ill,  and  be  safe  in  that 
part  where  I  looked  for  n^ost  danger." 

-—jEtofj  FabUs. 

(4892.)  Watch  tmhifrsaify ;  /W9Xch  thy  whole 
man.  The  honest  watchman  walks  the  rounds, 
and  conipasseth  the  whole  town.  He  doth  not 
limit  his  care  to  this  house  or  that.  So  do  thou 
watch  over  thy  whole  man.  A  pore  in  thy  body  is 
a  door  wide  enough  to  let  in  a  disease,  if  God 
command;  and  any  one^^ulty  of  thy  soul^  or 
member  of  thy  body,  to  let  in  an  enemy  that  may 
endanger  thy  spiritual  welfare. 

— Ournali,  1617-1679.  . 

(4S93.)  The  city  canpot  be  safe,  unless  the  whole 
line  be  kept,  it  is  all  one  whether  the  enemy  breaks 
in  at  the  front,  flank,  or  rear  of  an  army  ;  or  whether 
the  ship  be  taken  at  sea,  or  sink  in  the  haven  when 
|he  voyage  is  over.  -r-Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(4894. )  Many  a  dty  has  been  taken  on  its  strongest 
fide,  which  was  counted  so  strong  that  no  watch  was 
kept,  even  as  no  danger  was  dreaded  there.  We 
think  that  we  are  not  exposed  to  one  particular  form 
of  temptation  (  let  none  be  too  sqre  of  this ;  and  in 
resisting  one  form  of  evil,  never  let  us  fotget  that 
there  are  others  in  the  world*  Fleshly  sins  may  be 
watched  against,  and  yet  room  be  given  in  the  heart 
for  spiritual  wickedness  pride,  Mif-righteousness, 
and  tne  like.  The  victories  gained  over  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  may  minister  to  thuse  subtler  mischiefs  of 
the  spirit ;  and  our  fate  may  be  like  that  of  the  hero 
in  the  Maccabees,  who  was  crushed  by  the  falling 
elephant  himself  had  slain.  There,  is  a  white  devu 
of  spiritual  pride  as  well  as  a  black  devil  of  fleshly 
lusts ;  and  if  only  Satan  can  ruin  us,  it  is  ail  the 
game  to  him  by  what  engines  he  does  it ;  it  is  all  the 
same  to  him  whether  we  go  down  into  hell  as  gross 
carnal  sinners  or  as  elated  self-righteous  saints.  Set 
a  watch,  therefore,  all  round  your  heart ;  not  on 
one  side  only,  but  on  all ;  for  you  can  never  be  sure 
-on  which  side  temptation  will  assaiL    "^Trench, 

IV.    THINGS  AGAINST  WHICH   WR  HEED 
TO  BE  ESPECIALLY  WATCHPUU 

1.  Onrieniee, 

(4895.)   Set  a  strong  gnaid  about  thy  outward 
■ernes :  these  em  Satan's  landing  places,  especially 
«tbe  ere  and  the  car.  ^^GmmaU^  1617-1679. 


(4896.)  The  old  Greek  poet  sang  of  Achilles  that 
his  mother  dipped  him  when  a  child  in  the  river 
Lethe,  and  thereby  rendered  his  whole  body  invul- 
nerable, except  only  his  heel,  by  which  she  held 
him.  He  went  to  Troy,  and  wrought  prodisies  of 
valour  in  the  war ;  till  at  last  an  arrow  hit  him  in 
the  one  weak  point,  and  he  felL 

This  old  story  has  too  often  its  parallel  in  the 
Church  of  God.  Some  veteran  in  the  Lord's  army, 
who  has  long  fought  bravely  and  successfully  for  hii 
Captain,  suddenly  falls,  and  all  men  marvel  at  hit 
fall.  There  was  some  weak  poiqt  in  his  *' breast,- 
plate.**  The  devil  saw  it  and  smote  him  there. 
Thus  it  was  with  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  Mosesp 
and  David,  and  Peter,  and  a  host  of  eminent  saints 
since.  Every  Christian  man,  however  holy,  has  onc- 
or  more  weak  points  in  his  character,  and  over  these 
it  behoves  him  to  keep  especial  guard. 

IL  LtttteHiUk 

(4897.)  The  truly  piovs  is  never  at  rest  in  hi» 
mind  but  when  he  stands  upon  his  guard  against  the 
most  minute  and  unobservable  encroaches  of  sin,  as 
knowii^  tiiem  upon  this  account  more  dangerous- 
than  greater ;  that  the  enemy  that  is  least  feared  is 
usually  the  soonest  felt.  For  as  in  the  robbing  of 
a  house,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  sturdiest  thieves  to 
put  in  some  little  boy  at  the  window,  who  being 
once  within  may  easily  open  the  doors  and  let  them 
in  too,  so  the  tempter,  in  rifling  the  soul,  despairs 
ibr  the  most  part  to  attempt  his  entrance  by  some 
gross  sin,  and  therefore  employs  a  lesser,  that  may 
slide  into  it  insensibly ;  which  yet,  little  as  it  is, 
will  so  unlock  the  bars  of  conscience  that  the  most 
enormous  abominations  shall  at  length  make  their 
entrance,  and  take  possession  of  it  Let  no  man 
measure  the  smallness  of  his  danger  by  the  smallness- 
of  an^  sin  ;  for  the  smaller  the  sin  the  greater  may 
be  the  stratagem.  Some  have  been  choked  by  a  fly, 
a  crumb,  a  grape-stone :  such  contemptible  things 
carry  in  them  the  causes  of  death ;  and  the  soul  may 
be  destroyed  by  sinful  desires,  idle  words,  officious, 
lies,  as  well  as  by  perjuries,  blasphemies,  and. 
murders.  Those  who  consider  in  how  many  ways 
a  soul  may  be  ruined,  will  npt  count  it  scrupulosity 
to  beware  of  the  least  and  slenderest  instruments  of 
damnation.  — S^utk,  1633-17 16. 

(4898.)  Watch  against  iiitle  sins.  So  we  call 
them ;  but  in  fact  no  transgression  of  the  laws  of 
an  in^nite  and  holy  God  can  be  really  little.  The 
authority  they  violate,  the  majesty  they  insult* 
magnifies  their  guilt.  And  little  sins  are  the  be* 
giniiings  of  great  ones,  llie  explosion  is  in  the 
spark,  the  upas-tree  is  in  its  seed,  the  fiery  serpent 
is  in  the  smooth  egg,  the  fierce  t^r  is  in  the  play- 
ful cub.  "  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer  :**  and  "Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  afler  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart.*'  By  many  little  wounds  ddath 
may  be  cattsed  as  surely  as  one  deep  gash.  Yes, 
and  through  one  small  vein,  if  kept  open,  the 
heart's  blood  may  flow  not  less  fatally  than  through 
a  main  artery.  A  few  drope  oosing  through  vx 
embankment  mi^  make  a  passage  tor.  tlie  whole 
lake  of  waters.  The  tiny  streams  percolating  the 
mountain  side  may  f^her  in  some  hidden  chamber 
until  (with  strength  mtensified  by  every  inch  of  the 
watery  oolnmn  which  eatevs  it  fioai  above»  though 
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that  column  be  composed  of  bat  lingle  drops)  by 
hydraulic  pressure  it  neaves  up  the  solid  rocks  with 
earthquake  strength.  A  preen  log  is  safe  in  the 
eompany  of  a  candle  ;  but  if  a  few  snavings  are  just 
lighted,  and  then  some  dry  sticks,  the  green  log 
will  not  long  resist  the  flames.  How  often  has  a 
character  which  seemed  steadfast  been  destroyed  by 
little  sins  :  Satan  seldom  assails  in  the  first  instance 
with  great  temptations.  Skilful  general  I  he  makes 
his  approaches  gradually,  and  by  zig-zag  trenches 
creeps  towards  tne  forireu  he  intends  at  length  to 
atorm.  '^Ntwntau  hall, 

C  Oortfdilaa. 

(4899.)  Watch  against  M  tifis.  Sitting  on  a 
flowery  bank,  a  viper  crawled  forth  and  bit  ns. 
Creat  were  the  pain  and  the  peril  before  the  wound 
was  healed.  Snail  we  carelesslv  choose  that  very 
bank  on  which  again  to  rest  ?  Would  it  be  wise  to 
let  the  pale  primrose  and  the  fragrant  violet  tempt 
tts  where  deadly  reptiles  may  still  make  their  nest  ? 
Let  us  watch  against  the  delusion  that  there  is  no 
longer  need  to  watch.  After  a  severe  struggle  the 
victory  was  won  over  our  reigning  lusts,  and  we 
iancy  that  the  peril  is  past.  But  let  us  watch.  The 
irebellion  has  been  put  down  ;  but  though  its  armies 
ihave  been  scattered  and  its  prince  dethroned,  many 
'iraitors  lurk  in  secret  places  watching  for  oppor- 
.tuniiies  to  renew  the  struggle.  The  embankment  is 
weak  where  it  once  gave  way;  and  though  the 
breach  has  been  repaired  it  must  be  diligently 
watched.  The  flames  have  been  put  out,  but  the 
4Lshes  are  still  smouldering  ;  and,  if  the  wind  risei^ 
•the  fire  may  burst  forth  anew. 

»^N€wmam  IfM 

OL  B^lorad  and  beitttlng  tint. 

(4900.)  Look  upon  a  city  besieged,  how  wise 
^vernors  will  take  care  of  every  postern -door  and 
jof  every  part  of  the  wall,  and  repair  the  least  decays 
thereof,  but  if  one  gate  be  more  likely  to  be  entered 
than  another,  or  if  any  part  of  the  wall  be  weaker 
or  more  easily  to  be  thrown  down  than  another, 
they  will  be  sure  to  set  the  strongest  watch  in  that 
■place  where  the  danger  is  most.  And  so  it  is,  or 
should  be,  with  us  in  respect  of  our  most  precious 
souls  !  we  have  here  a  fort  to  keep,  which  is  every 
•day  assaulted  by  our  enemies,  and  we  have  a  dis- 
eased soul  of  our  own,  distempered  with  many 
spiritual  maladies;  but  some  of  them  are  worse 
than  c'hers,  and  some  parts  of  the  fort  are  weaker 
and  mure  in  danger  than  others  are — ^that  is,  there 
are  some  sins,  as  sins  whereunto  by  constitution  of 
body  we  are  most  inclined,  such  as  are  Delilah, 
bosom-beloved  sins,  by  which  the  devil  more  easily 
iurpriseth  and  captivateth  our  souls ;  and  therefore, 
as  we  should  set  diligent  watch  against  all  sins,  so 
we  should  especially  bend  our  forces  against  those 
that  do  or  may  in  a  more  especial  manner  breed 
our  harm  and  hinder  our  salvation. 

— Marshall,  1655. 

e.  Hewilni. 

(4901.)  Watch  against  mat  sins,  '*We  have 
tnmcd  every  one  to  Ais  cwn  way.**  But  paths 
hitherto  unattractive  may  allure  us.  Many  a  Chris- 
tian, through  lack  of  watchfulness,  has  been  over- 
powered by  temptations  which,  before  his  conver- 
'  ion,  never  assailed  him.  That  we  have  never  jrielded 
to  a  particular  sin  is  no  proof  that  we  never  shall 
No  act  of  David's  former  life  rendered  conceivable 
tke  tieacherooff  murder  of  his  brave  and  faithful 


captain  ;  nor  could  Peter  or  his  companions  1)ai| 
imagined  that  he,  the  most  zealous  of  ihetn  til, 
would  ever,  through  shame  and  cowardice,  disclaio 
hb  discipleship.  None  can  tell  what  possihititiff 
of  wickedness  lurk  within.  We  liiay  indignsntlj 
ask,  *'  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  ?  "  Yet  when  the  foe  finds  us  slamlxiiDf 
there  is  no  kind  of  sin  by  which  we  may  not.  like 
Peter,  deny  that  we  know  the  Lord.  He  is  an  an- 
wise  commander  who  plants  no  sentries  in  qosrten 
which  the  foe  has  never  yet  assailed,  while  1 
show  of  attack  is  kept  up  on  yonder  bastions,  asd 
cannon  vainly  thunder  i^ainst  the  main  entrance 
over  which  the  banner  of  the  garrison  flutten 
defiance,  a  small  but  resolute  band,  without  dnuas 
and  trumpets,  without  waving  plumes  and  flashing 
scarlet,  but  with  deadly  weapons  concealed  beneath 
their  gray  disguises,  are  creeping  unobetted 
amongst  those  rocky  crags  in  the  rear,  which, 
because  never  yet  scaled,  were  supposed  to  be 
inaccessible.  No  sentry  above  is  peering  down  to 
detect  the  coming  danger,  and  in  the  roar  of  the 
sham  attack,  the  accidental  noises  made  by  the  real 
assailants  are  unheard.  And  now  thef  reach  the 
summit  and  seize  the  citadel,  while  its  Csimmander 
still  dreams  he  is  successfully  resist  leg  the  attack. 
Ah,  how  many  a  fortress  has  been  captured  on  the 
side  which  seemed  too  safe  to  need  defence  1 

—Newman  ML 

Y.     TIMRS     WHBV    WATCHFULNESS   tt 
SPECIALLY  NECESSARY, 

(4002.)  Satan  tempts  after  some  discoveries  o( 
God^  love.  As  a  pirate  sets  on  the  ship  that  is 
richly  laden,  so  when  a  soul  hath  been  laJden  with 
spiritual  comforts  the  devil  will  be  shooting  at  hio, 
to  rob  him  of  all.  The  devil  envies  to  see  a  sod 
feasted  with  spiritual  joy.  Joseph's  panycolonred 
coat  made  his  brethren  envy  him  and  plot  against 
him.  After  David  had  the  gcKxl  news  of  the  pardoa 
of  his  sin,  which  must  ne^s  have  filled  him  with 
consolation,  Satan  presently  tempted  him  to  a 
new  sin  in  numbering  the  people  ;  and  so  all  hii 
comfort  was  spilt.  — lyaUan,  169& 

(4903.)  Be  as  careful.  Christian,  after  extraordi- 
nary prayer,  as  a  man  would  be  after  taking  stronE 
physic  ;  a  little  disorder  in  thy  walking  may  be  of 
sad  consequence.  Thou  majrest  soon  do  thyself  moce 
mischief  than  all  the  devils  in  hell  can  do  thee. 

— Gumall^  1617-1679^ 

(4904.)  There  are  critical  times  of  danger.  AAer 
great  services,  honours,  and  consolations,  we  sbouM 
stand  upon  our  guard.  Noah,  Lot,  David,  aod 
Solomon  fell  in  these  circumstances.  Satan  is  & 
foot-fiad  :  a  foot-pad  will  not  attack  a  man  going  tj 
the  bank,  but  in  returning  with  his  pocket  fiill  ^ 
money.  — Newton^  1 725-1807. 

(4905.)  Demean  thyself  more  warily  m  thy  ^^1 
than  in  the  street  If  thy  public  actions  ^^*^' 
hundred  witnesses,  thy  private  have  a  thousand. 
The  multitude  looks  but  upon  thy  actions ;  thy  coo- 
science  looks  into  them  :  the  multitude  may  chance 
to  excuse  thee,  if  not  acquit  thee ;  thy  cooscieQce 
will  accuse  thee,  if  not  condemn  thee. 

—QuarUs^  I5$a-i6ff 

VI.   MUST  BE  COhfOlNED  WITH  PRAYED 

(4906.)  He  that  prays,  and  does  not  fbllov  ft 
with  watching,  is  like  him  that  sows  his  field  titt 
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pndoQs  seed,  but  leares  the  gate  open  for  iwine  to 
come  and  rout  it  up.  — Cumau,  161 7-1679. 

(4907.)  Watchfulness  without  prayer  is  presump- 
tion, and  prayer  without  watch rufness  is  a  mockery ; 
by  the  first  a  man  invades  God's  part  in  this  great 
work,  and  by  the  latter  he  neglects  his  own.  Prayer 
not  assisted  by  practice  is  laziness,  and  contradicted 
by  practice  is  hypocrisy;  it  is  indeed  of  mighty  force 
and  use  within  Us  proper  compass,  but  it  was  never 
designed  to  supply  the  room  of  waichfulnessi  or  to 
make  wish  serve  instead  of  endeavour. 

God  generally  gives  spiritual  blessings  and  deli* 
▼erance  as  He  does  temporal,  that  •  is,  by  the 
meHiaiion  of  an  active  and  vigorous  induxtry.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  we  pray 
for  them  as  such ;  but  yet  we  plant,  and  we  sow, 
and  we  plough  for  all  that ;  and  tlie  hands  which 
are  sometimes  lifted  up  in  prayer,  must  at  other  times 
be  put  to  the  plough,  or  the  husbnndman  must  ex- 
pect no  crop.  Everything  must  be  effected  in  the 
way  proper  to  its  nature,  vrith  the  concurrent  in- 
fluence of  the  divine  grace,  not  to  supersede  the 
means,  but  to  prosper  and  make  them  effectual. 

And  upon  this  account  men  deceive  themselves 
most  grossly  and  wretchedly,  when  they  expect  that 
Irom  prayer  which  God  never  intended  for  it.  He 
who  hopes  to  be  delivered  from  temptation  merely 
by  praying  against  it,  affronts  God,  and  deludes 
himself,  and  might  to  as  much  purpose  fall  asleep 
in  the  midst  of  his  pravers  as  do  nothing  but  sleep 
after  them.     Some  rum  their  souls  by  neglect  of 

Crayer,  and  some  perhaps  do  them  as  much  mischief 
y  adtiring  it,  while,  by  placing  their  whole  entire 
confidence  in  it,  they  commit  an  old  piece  of  idolatry 
•ad  make  a  god  of  their  very  devotions.  I  have 
heard  of  one,  and  him  none  of  the  strictest  livers, 
who  yet  would  be  sure  to  say  his  prayers  every 
morning,  and  when  he  had  done  bid  the  devil  do 
his  worst,  thus  using  prayer  as  a  kind  of  spell  or 
charm ;  but  the  old  serpent  was  not  to  be  charmed 
thus ;  and  so  no  wonder  if  the  devil  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  used  him  accordingly. 

^South^  1633-1716. 

(4908.)  Let  watchfulness  and  prayerfulneu  keep 
pace  with  each  other.  Some  are  very  vigilant,  but 
too  self-reliant.  They  resemble  a  sentinel  who,  in 
the  dark  night,  discovers  the  foe  approaching,  and 
goes  forth  alone  to  meet  an  armed  multitude.  They 
lift  up  brave  hands  against  their  spiritual  foes,  but 
do  not  lift  up  holy  hands  without  doubting  to  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  Others  are  veiy  devout, 
but  not  so  circumspect  as  they  might  be. 

—7:  R.  SievemjoH, 


(4909.)  In  respect  to  all  your  fiiults,  you  must 
watch.  Prayer  will  not  help  you  unless  you  have 
done  that.  It  will  not  have  time  to  help  you. 
Praying  is  a  good  thing;  but  after  the  boiler  is 
burst,  and  you  are  thirty  feet  in  air,  it  is  not  exactly 
Jie  time  to  pray.  You  should  have  watched  the 
steam-gauge,  and  seen  to  it  that  the  boiler  did  not 
buisu  — Btecher, 

(49ta)  With  this  vigilanoe  prayer  is  to  be  joined. 
When  fleeu  near  the  coast  at  night,  thejr  give  and 
receive  signals.  It  is  not  enough  that  lighthouses 
warn  them  of  danger;  so  they  throw  up  rockets  as 
j^fpalsi  to  be  answered  by  other  signals  from  the 


land.  Now  I  think  these  ugnals  are  much  Ufc^ 
our  prayers  and  the  answers  to  them  which  we 
receive.  God  has  set  lighthouses  of  promises  all 
through  the  Bible;  but  we  want  something  more 
than  these ;  so  He  permits  us  to  throw  up  rockets 
of  desire;  and  He  signals  back  to  us.  Therefore 
waich  and  pray ;  watch  as  those  that  are  talking 
with  God ;  watch  as  those  that  have  felt  the  affinity 
of  God*s  soul  with  theirs,  and  are  living  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  invisible  One.  Then  watching  will 
become  easy ;  and  then  it  will  become  potent. 

-^Btechtr* 

TIL   tTS  ADVANTAGES. 

(491 1.)  In  Tynedale,  where  I  was  bom,  not  &r 
from  the  Scottish  borders,  I  have  known  my  coun- 
trymen to  watch  every  night  and  day  in  their 
harness,  such  as  they  had,  and  their  spears  in  their 
hands,  especially  when  they  had  any  privy  warning 
of  the  coming  of  the  Scots.  And  so  doing,  although 
at  every  such  beckoning  some  of  them  spent  their 
lives,  yet  by  such  means  they  defended  their  coun- 
try. And  those  that  so  died,  I  think  that  before 
God  they  died  in  a  good  (juarrel*  Shall  we  not 
go  always  armed,  ever  looking  when  our  adversary 
shall  come  upon  us  by  our  slotnfulness  ? 

^Ridley.  1554. 

(4912.)  By  thy  watchfulness  thou  shalt  best  learn 
the  evil  of  a  sleepy  state ;  one  asleep  is  not  sensible 
of  his  own  snoring,  how  uncomely  and  troublesome 
it  is  to  others  ;  but  he  that  is  awake  is  apprehensive 
of  both.  So,  while  thou  art  spiritually  awake,  thou 
will  observe  many  uncomely  passages  in  the  lives  of 
drowsy  professors,  which  will  put  thee  on  thy  guard 
against  the  same  drowsiness. 

-^GurmU/,  1617-1679. 

VIIL  WATCHFULNBSS  AND  HAPPINESS 
ARE  NOT  INCOMPATIBLE. 

(4913.)  Watch  unto  prayer  1  Many  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  this  state  of 
watchfulness,  and  yet  be  a  buoyant  singing  Chris- 
tian. Ju!»t  as  though  a  man  could  ni>t  whistle 
while  acting  as  a  sentinel  1  Just  as  though  he 
could  not  think  of  home,  of  his  lady-love,  and  of  a 
thousand  things  beside,  while  faithfully  watching  at 
his  posL  ^Buchtr. 

IX.   A  CAUTION. 

(4914.)  Natures  that  are  constitutionally  over- 
prone  to  vigilance,  are  apt  conscientiously  to  redouble 
that  which  they  do  not  need  in  such  measure.  I1iey 
are  of  opinion  that  fear  is  almost  a  positive  Chris- 
tian grace,  'lliey  not  only  set  a  needless  numl)er 
of  sentinels  about  the  dwelling  of  their  soul,  but  they 
seem  to  frequent  the  company  of  the  sentinels  with- 
out more  than  that  of  guests  ihaJL  are,  or  should  be, 
within.  Many  a  man  has  little  time  for  Christ  in- 
side, because  he  is  no  busy  watching  the  devil  outside. 
Theirs  is  a  religion  which  is  more  in  fear  of  evil  than 
in  enjoyment  of  good.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  that  have  never  yet  known  the  profound  philo- 
sophy of  the  command  :  '*Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with  good."  The  way  to  over- 
come  evil  is,  sometimes»  to  watch  it ;  but  a  dmii 
who  does  noUiing  but  watch  evil  will  never  overcome 
it  — Bteclur. 
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L    THEIR  GUILT. 

2.  Tlifjanpraetiaa&tlMisti. 

(4915.)  AsaachoUr,  if  hit  master  ihonld  stand 
in  a  comer  of  the  school  to  watch  what  he  will  do, 
will  behave  himself  while  he  secth  him  not  as  if  be 
were  not  there :  be  will  play  with  his  fellows  and 
talk  to  them,  as  if  tliere  were  no  master  in  the 
school;  so  do  the  ungodly  live  in  the  world,  as 
if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world;  they  thiok, 
and  speak,  and  deal  with  the  world,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  bat  the  world  for  them  to  converse 
with.  As  for  God,  they  know  Him  not,  but  carry 
themielves  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  H  im, 
and  ask  in  their  hearts,  as  Pharaoh  once  did, 
'•Who  is  the  Lonl  that  I  should  serve  Him?" 
And  periiaps  this  made  David  sav,  "The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  neart.  There  is  no  God." 

'^BaxUr^  l6l5'l69I. 

&  lliiatraianlmitwtUoomipt 

(4916.)  The  heart  of  the  wicked  swarms  with  sfais 
Bke  an  ant-hill  with  ants^  It  is  like  a  piece  of  bad 
meat  full  of  worms.  —  Viatwey* 

S.  Tliey  clMT*  to  IM  woxld  «•  tb«  dilef  good. 

(4917.)  The  heart  of  man  cannot  be  in  this  world 
without  a  hope  ;  and  if  it  hath  no  hope  for  heaven, 
it  must  of  necessity  take  in  at  earth,  and  borrow  one 
there,  such  as  it  can  afford.  AVhat  indeed  can  suit 
an  earthly  heart  better  than  an  earthly  hope  ?  And 
that  which  is  a  man*s  hope  (though  poor  and  ped- 
ling)  is  highly  prized,  and  hardly  parted  with ;  as 
We  see  in  a  man  like  to  drown,  and  hath  only  some 
weed  or  bough  by  the  bank's  side  to  hold  by,  he'll 
die  with  it  in  his  hand  rather  than  let  go ;  he'll 
endure  blows  and  wounds,  rather  than  lose  his 
hold  :  nothing  can  take  him  from  it,  but  that  which 
he  hopes  may  serve  better  to  save  him  from  drown- 
ing. Thus  it  is  with  a  man  whose  hope  is  set  upon 
the  world,  and  who  expects  his  happiness  to  be  paid 
Sr  from  thence.  Oh  how  such  a  one  hugs  and  hangs 
about  the  world !  you  may  as  soon  persuade  a  <ox 
to  come  out  of  his  hole,  where  he  luUh  taken 
sanctuaiy  from  the  dogs.  Such  a  one  to  ca&t  off  his 
hopes  1  no,  he  is  undone  without  this  pelf,  and  that 
honour  ;  it  is  that  he  haih  laid  up  bis  hopes  in,  and 
hope  and  life  are  ever  kept  in  the  same  hand; 
scare  and  threaten  him  with  what  you  will,  still  the 
man's  heart  will  hold  its  own.  Yea,  throw. hell-fire 
into  his  l)OSom,  and  tell  him  this  love  of  the  world, 
and  making  gold  his  hope,  will  damn  him  ancther 
day,  still  he  will  hold  to  his  way.  Felix  is  a  fit 
instance  for  this.  Paul  preached  a  thundering 
sermon  before  him  ;  and  though  the  preacher  was 
at  the  bar,  and  Felix  on  the  bench,  yet  God  so 
armed  the  word,  that  he  tiembled  to  hear  the 
prisoner  ip€ak  of  righitousntis^  and  nuigmtnt  to 
comt:  yet  this  man,  notwithstanding  his  conscience 
was  sti-ugi;ling  with  the  fears  of  judgment,  and 
some  spaika  of  divine  vengeance  had  taken  fire  on 
him,  could  at  the  same  time  be  sending  out  his  heart 
on  a  covetous  errand,  to  look  for  a  bribe,  for  want 
of  wJiich  he  lefl  that  blessed  servant  of  God  in  his 
bloo(^  enemies'  hands ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Ne  hoped 
thai  nwney  should  have  been  given  him  of  Taul^  that 
ki  might  loose  him^"  — iiurftall^  1617-1679, 

C  Tb9f  ri(j6ot  ChilBtmnd  Hla  aalTatton, 

(4918.)  If  a  wretched  thief  shall  have  committed 
many  thefts  and  murders,  and  after  that  his  wicked 


deeds  wen  known  the  son  of  a  kiag  shoiM  bfl 
brought  to  be  arraigned  and  coodemned  ior  lbs 
same,  and  so  bear  the  punishment  thereof,  and  ihii 
thief  to  be  discharged  and  pardoned — ^if,  herettpoiu 
the  thief  should  rejoice  and  make  a  sooff  at  him, 
when  he  seeth  a  son  of  the  king  to  be  pat  10  destk 
and  suffer  the  punishment  that  he  deserved,  such  • 
caitiff  deservetb  a  most  horrible  death :  even  so  at 
this  present  it  fareth  with  us.  Behold  out  Savioor 
Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God,  is  imprisoned,  and  we 
delivered  ;  He  condemned,  and  we  pardoned ;  He 
uut  to  death,  and  to  all  shame,  and  we  received  to 
honour.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  us  to  be  drowsj- 
headed,  and  live  securely,  and  to  flatter  ouselra 
in  our  ains  and  iniquities.  "-^Cawdraj^  160^ 

IL    TMEIR  FOLLY. 

X.  Xnaigloottiw  ]t]iogrwioft]]l]i|r«f  tMrUa 

(4919.)  Do  we  count  him  a  wise  man,  who  is 
wise  in  anything  but  in  his  own  proper  profession 
and  employment,  wise  for  everybody  but  himseli? 
who  is  mgenious  to  contrive  his  own  misery  and  to 
do  himseli  a  mischief^  but  is  dull  and  stupid  astotbe 
designing  of  any  real  benefit  and  advantage  to  him- 
self? Such  a  one  is  he  who  is  ingenious  in  hii 
calling,  but  a  bad  Christian,  for  Christianity  ii 
more  our  proper  calling  and  profession  than  the  veiy 
trades  we  live  upon :  and  such  is  every  sinner  who 
is  "  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  hath  no  under- 
standing." —  TUlotsom^  1630-1694. 

a.  Xa4Ht«itllolnff  eternity  to  tlma. 

(492a)  Take  a  man  that  Is  most  addicted  to  bii 
pleasures,  and  bring  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  fiinuoe 
red-hot  and  flaming,  and  ask  him,  "How  mach 
pleasure  wouldst  thou  take  to  continue  burning  io 
this  furnace  for  one  day?"  He  would  answer  un- 
doubtedly, ''I  will  not  be  tormented  in  it  one  dijr, 
to  gain  the  whole  world  and  all  the  pleasures  of  it" 
Ask  him  a  second  time,  *'  What  reward  would  yoa 
take  to  endure  this  fire  half  a  day?"  Piopoaod 
what  reward  you  will^  there  is  nothing  so  p^^ 
doua  which  he  could  buy  at  so  dear  a  rate  as 
these  torments ;  and  yet  how  comes  it  to  pass,  0 
God,  that  for  a  little  (g^in,  and  that  vile ;  for  a  little 
honour,  and  that  iugitive ;  for  a  little  pleasure,  and 
that  fading ;  men  so  little  regard  heil-tire,  whkh  it 
eternal  ?  ^^wintuch^  1673. 

.(492I-)  To  t^em  who  beHeve  another  life  sfter 
this,  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  miseiy  is 
another  world  (which  is  but  a  reasonable  postula- 
tum  or  demand  among  Christians),  there  is  nothisff 
in  mathematics  more  demonstrable  than  the  folly  ol 
wicked  men  ;  for  it  is  not  a  clearer  and  more 
evicjent  principle,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  1 
pan,  than  that  eternity,  and  the  ooDcemments  of  it, 
are  to  be  prelerred  before  time. 

1  will  ihei  efore  put  tl>e  matter  into  a  temporal 
case,  that  wicked  men  who  understand  anything  of 
the  rules  and  principle  of  worldly  wisdom  may  see 
the  imprudence  of  an  irreligious  and  sinful  course^ 
and  be  convinced  that  this  their  way  is  their  foUy, 
even  themselves  being  judges. 

Is  that  man  wise,  as  to  his  body  and  his  health, 
who  only  clothes  bis  hands,  bat  leaves  his  whole 
body  naked  ?  who  provides  only  against  the  tooth- 
ache, and  neglects  whole  troops  ot  mortal  diseases 
that  are  ready  to  rush  in  upon  him?  Just  thai 
does  he  who  takes  caxe  only  for  this  vile  body,  but 
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neglects  his  precious  and  immortal  soul;  wbo  is 
very  solicitous  to  prevent  small  and  temporal  in- 
conveniences,  but  takes  no  care  to  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  m  to  his  temporal  estate, 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pro- 
spect to,  or  provision  for,  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life?  even  so  does  he  that  provides  Tor  the  shoft 
•  time  of  his  life,  but  takes  no  care  for  all  eternity, — 
which  is  to  be  wise  for  a  moment,  but  a  fool  for 
ever,  and  to  act  as  untowardly  and  as  crossly  to  the 
reason  of  things  as  can  be  imagined— to  regard  time 
as  if  it  were  eternity,  and  to  neglect  eternity  as  if  it 
were  but  a  short  time.     — TiUotsoH^  1630-1694. 

S.  In  proToklag  Ood  to  ftngw. 

(4922.)  Is  it  wisdom  in  any  man  to  neglect  and 
disoblige  Him  who  is  his  best  friend,  and  can  be 
his  sorest  enemy  ?  or  with  one  weak  troop  to  go  out 
to  meet  him  that  comes  against  him  with  thousands 
of  thousands?  to  fly  a  small  <faneer  and  run  upon  a 
greater  ?  Thus  does  every  wicked  man  that  neglects 
and  contemns  God  who  can  save  or  destroy  him ; 
who  strives  with  his  Maker  and  provoketh  the  Lord 
to  jealousy,  and  with  the  small  and  inconsiderable 
forces  of  a  man  takes  the  field  against  the  miglity 
God,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  who  fears  them  that  can 
kill  the  body,  but  after  that  have  no  more  that  they 
can  do ;  but  fears  not  Him  who,  after  He  hath 
killed,  can  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell ;  and 
thus  does  he  who,  for  fear  of  anything  in  this  world, 
ventures  to  displease  God  ;  for,  in  so  doing,  he  runs 
away  from*  men,  nnd  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God  :  he  flies  irom  a  temporaK  danger,  and 
leaps  into  hell.  — TiUoUon^  1650-1694. 

4.  fin  doftrxOff  tej^tanc^. 

(4923)  Is  not  he  an  imprudent  man,  who  in 
mauers  of  greatest  moment  and  concernment, 
neglects  opportunities  never  to  be  retrieved  ;  who, 
standing  upon  the  shore,  and  seeing  the  tide  mak- 
ing liaste  towards  him  apace,  and  that  he  hath  but 
a  few  minutes  to  save  himself,  yet  will  lay  himself 
to  sleep  there  till  the  cruel  sea  rush  in  upon  him 
and  overwhelm  him  ?  And  is  he  any  better,  who 
trifles  away  this  day  of  God's  grace  and  patience, 
and  foolishly  adjourns  (he  necessary  work  of  repent- 
ance and  the  weighty  business  of  religion  to  a  uying 
hour.  — TUtoison^  1630-1694. 

0.  fin  detplsliiff  Oodi  fhreatenlnga. 

•  

(4924.)  "The  wicked,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "con- 
temn God  \**  and  why?  "because  they  say.  He  will 
not  require."  Where,  they  ask,  is  the  promise  of 
His  coming  ?  Ah,  they  forget  that  it  is  as  true  of 
God's  ^hreatenings  as  of  His  promises,  that  although 
He  delays.  He  does  not  deny  them.  A  reprieve  b 
•.ot  a  pardon.  It  defers  the  execution ;  but  does 
not  necessarily  cancel  the  sentence.  And  how  many 
men  in  business,  hard  pressed  for  money,  and  totter- 
ing on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  have  known  too  well 
that  the  bill  which  they  had  got  the  money-lender 
to  renew  was  not  thereby  paid?  that,  however 
often  renewed,  it  has  still  to  b«  paid  ?  and  that  the 
oftener,  indeed,  it  is  renewed,  with  interest  added 
to  the  capital,  the  debt  but  grows  the  larger,  the 
payment  erows  the  heavier?  Just  so  shall  it  be 
with  you  if  you  persist  in  rejecting  the  Saviour, 
whom  in  God's  name  I  now  press  on  your  accept- 
ance.   Every  day  of  mexcy  here  will  but  aggravate 


the  misery  of  hereafter,  and  the  reckoning,  by  beiiw 
long  of  coming,  will  be  the  more  terrible  when  it 
comes — as  that  storm  roaiiB  with  the  londest  thunder 
which  has  been  the  longest  gathering* 

•^Guthrie. 

6.  I&tlioiiglitlesfliiyfdUonvlii^themiittltQdawlio 
do  •yfl. 

(4925.)  I  remember  a  passage  a  gentleman  told 
me  he  saw  upon  a  bridge  over  the  Severn.  A  man 
was  driving  a  flock  of  fat  lambs,  and  something 
meeting  them  and  hindering  their  passage,  one  of 
the  Iambs  leaped  upon  the  wall  of  the  bridge,  and 
his  legs  slipping  from  under  him,  he  fell  into  the 
stream,  and  tlie  rest  seeing  him  did  one  after  another 
leap  over  the  bridge  into  the  stream,  and  were  all,  or 
almost  all,  drowned.  Those  that  were  behind  did 
little  know  what  was  become  of  them  that  were  gone 
before,  but  thought  that  they  might  venture  to 
follow  their  companions.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
over  the  wall  and  falling  headlong,  the  case  was 
altered.  Even  so  it  is  with  unconvert^  carnal  men 
^-one  dieth  by  them  and  drops  into  hell,  and  ancther 
follows  the  same  way,  and  yet  they  will  go  after  them 
because  they  think  not  whither  they  are  going.  Oh  1 
but  when  death  has  once  opened  tneir  eyes,  and  they 
see  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  even  in 
another  world,  then  what  would  they  give. to  be 
where  they  were?  —^ojr/^,  16x5-1691. 

7.  Intbeir  heedleBOMis  of  the  piUiiiMtiruiilnci. 

(4926.)  Alasl  how  few  thoughts  do  unholy 
wretches  spend  with  tiiemselves,  in  considering  what 
is  doing  in  another  world?  They  see  sinners  die 
daily  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lusts,  but  do  no  more 
think  what  is  become  of  them  (that  they  are  in  hell 
burning  and  roaring  for  their  sin),  than  the  fish  in 
the  river  do  think  what  is  l>ecome  of  their  fellows 
that  were  twicht  up  by  their  gills  from  them,  even 
now  with  thfs  angler's  hpok,  and  cast  into  the  seeth- 
ing pot  or  frying-pan  alive.  No,  as  those  silly 
creatures  are  ready  still  to  nibble  and  biie  at  the 
same  hook  that  struck  their  fellows,  even  so  arn 
men  and  women  forward  to  catch  at  those  baits  still 
of  sinl'ul  pleasures,  and  wages  of  unrighteousness,  by 
.which  so  many  millions  of  souls  betore  them  have 
been  hooked  into  hell  and  damnation. 

— Gunioil^  i6i7>i679. 

(4927.)  A  recent  traveller,  relating  the  incidents 
of  his  voyage  to  India,  writes  : — "  Flocks  of  greedy 
albatrosses,  petrels,  and  Cape  pigeons,  crowded 
around  the  ship's  steni  A  hook  was  baited  with 
fiat,  when  upwards  of  a  dozen  albatrosses  instantly 
rushed  at  it,  and  as  one  alter  another  was  being 
hauled  on  deck,  the  remainder,  regardless  of  the 
struggles  of  the  captured,  and  the  vociferaiions  of 
the  crew,  kept  swimming  about  the  stern.  Not 
even  did  those  birds  which  were  indifferently  hooked 
and  made  their  escape,  desist  from  seizing  the  bait 
a  second  time.'*  Thus  to  the  letter  do  ungodly  men 
rush  at  the  baits  of  Satan ;  they  see  others  perish, 
but  remain  careless,  and  even  when  they  are  all  but 
destroyed  themselves  they  persist  in  their  infatuation. 

i.  fin  wuiin^  upon  trlflet  the  time  that  dumlA 
lie  need  In  seoutin^r  tii^  salT&tlon  of 'the  aooL 

(4923.)  Miserable  man,  and  art  thou  cutting  t^.y 
short  life  out  into  chips,  and  S|jending  thy  little  lime 
upon  trifles,  when  the  salvation  of  thy  soul  is  yet  te 
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\it  wrought  oat  ?  Art  thou  tricking  and  trimming 
thy  slimy  carcass,  while  thy  soul  U  dropping  into 
hell  ?  What  is  this,  but  to  be  painting  the  door, 
when  the  house  is  on  fire  ;  for  a  man  to  be  curious 
about  trimming  his  face,  when  he  is  not  sure  his 
head  shall  stand  a  day  on  his  shoulders !  It  was  an 
vnseanonable  time  for  Belshazzar  to  be  feasting  and 
quaffing,  when  his  kingdom  lav  at  stake,  and  an 
enemy  at  the  gates.  It  would  have  become  a  wise 
prince  to  have  been  rather  fighting  on  the  wall, 
than  feasting  in  his  palace,  and  fatting  himself  for 
his  own  slaughter,  which  soon  befell  him  (Dan.  v. 
3oy.  And  it  would  become  thee  better  to  call  upon 
thy  God,  poor  sinner,  and  lie  in  tears  for  thy  sins 
at  His  foot,  if  yet  haply  thy  pardon  may  be  ob- 
tained, than  by  wallowmg  in  thy  sensual  pleasures, 
to  stuptfy  thy  conscience,  and  lay  it  asleep,  by  which 
thou  canst  only  gain  a  little  ease  from  the  trouble- 
some thoughts  of  thy  approaching  misenr. 

— GumaU^  1617-1679. 

f.  In  vilag>  tlukt  tliiM  to  prtpu*  for  tiMBiatiTM 
fatiir«  misery. 

(4939.)  My  children,  if  yon  saw  a  man  prepare  a 
great  pile  of  wood,  heaping  up  fagots  one  upon 
another,  and  when  yon  asked  him  wliat  he  was 
doing,  he  were  to  answer  you,  I  am  preparing  the 
fire  that  is  to  bum  me,  what  would  you  think  ? 
And  if  you  saw  this  same  man  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
and  when  it  was  lighted  throw  himself  upon  it, 
what  would  you  say  ?  This  is  what  we  do  when  we 
commit  sin.  It  bi  not  Gud  who  casts  us  into  bell ; 
we  cast  ourselves  into  it  by  our  sins. 

— Fitf»«r4PK, 

Vk  In  iluiiikliig  firom  ImU  but  not  from  •In. 

(4930.)  You  would  not  bum  in  hell,  but  you  will 
kindle  the  fire  by  your  sins,  and  cast  yourselves  into 
it ;  you  would  not  be  tormented  with  devils  in 
hell,  but  you  will  do  that  which  will  certainly  pro- 
cure it  in  despite  of  all  that  can  be  said  against  it. 
It  is  just  as  if  you  would  say,  **  I  will  drink  this 
ratsbane,  or  other  poison,  but  yet  I  would  not  die. 
I  will  cast  myseli  headlong  from  the  top  of  a 
steeple,  but  yet  1  will  not  take  away  my  life.  I  will 
put  this  fire  into  the  thatch  of  my  house,  but  yet  I 
will  not  bum  it."  Just  so  it  is  with  wicked  men. 
They  will  be  wicked,  and  live  after  the  flesh  and 
the  world,  and  yet  they  would  not  be  damned. 
But  do  you  not  know,  that  the  means  do  lead  unto 
the  end  ?  and  that  God  hath,  by  His  righteous  law, 
concluded,  that  ye  must  repent  or  perish  ?  He 
that  will  take  poison  may  as  well  say,  "I  will  kUl 
myself;"  for  it  will  prove  no  better  in  the  encf; 
though  perhaps  he  loved  it  for  the  sweetness  of  the 
sugar  that  was  mixed  with  it,  and  would  not  be 
persuaded  it  was  poison,  but  that  he  might 
take  it  and  do  well  enough  ;  but  it  :s  not  his  con- 
ceits and  confidence  thai  will  save  his  life.  So  if 
you  will  be  drunkards,  or  fornicators,  or  worldlings, 
or  live  after  the  flesh,  you  may  as  i^ell  say  plainly, 
"We  will  be  damned  ;  *'  for  so  you  shall  be  unless 
you  turn.  Would  you  not  rebuke  the  folly  of  a 
thief  or  murderer  that  would  t  ay,  *'  I  would  steal  or 
kill,  but  I  will  not  !«  hanged  ;"  when  he  knows, 
that  if  he  do  the  one,  the  judge  in  justice  will  see 
that  the  other  be  done.  If  he  says,  "I  will  steal 
and  murder,"  he  may  as  well  say  plainly,  "  I  will 
be  hanged  ;  '*  so  if  you  will  go  on  in  a  carnal  life, 
you  may  as  well  say  plainly,  **  We  will  go  to  heU." 

— BaxUr^  I015-1()9I. 


U.  In  glorytng  In  tlioir  |MO»ptiitj. 

(493  !•)  ^  in^i^  (hat  is  going  to  the  gallowi,  fix 
the  present  is  well,  has  a  great  guard  to  attend  him, 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  people  to  follow  him. 
You  would  think  that  hardly  could  a  man  be  such 
a  sot  and  fool  as  to  think  all  this  should  be  done 
for  his  honour,  and  not  for  his  punishment,  snd 
should  only  consider  how  be  is  accompanied,  but 
not  whither  he  goes.  Many  such  fools  there  sit  in 
the  world,  that  only  consider  how  they  are  attended 
and  provided  for,  but  never  consider  whither  they 
are  going.  **  O  wretch  1  whither  goest  thou  ?  "  «c 
may  say  to  one  that  should  pride  himself  in  the 
resort  of  company  to  his  execution ;  **  do^  thoa 
not  see  thou  art  led  to  punishment,  and  after  sn 
hour  or  two  these  will  leave  thee  hanging  snd 
perishing  infamously  as  the  just  reward  of  thins 
offences  r  **  So  many  that  shine  now  in  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  worldly  accommodations,  ami  sre 
merry  and  jocund  as  it  all  would  do  well  Alas  I 
poor  creatures,  whither  are  they  going?  "Thej 
take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the 
sound  of  the  organ;  they  spend  their  days  in 
wealth,  and  in  a  moment  go  down  Into  helL*'  Ye 
still  live,  snd  are  going  to  punishment,  but  mind  it 
not ;  but  your  wealth,  and  honours,  sind  servant^ 
and  friends,  will  leave  you  to  your  own  doom ;  sod 
yet  you  are  merry  and  jocund  as  if  your  joumey 
would  never  end,  or  not  so  dismally ;  as  if  you  were 
hastening  to  a  kingdom,  and  not  to  an  eternal 
prison.  One  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  their  joj 
lor  ever.  — Manton^  1620-1067. 

12.  IB  m1it>iniig'  tliolr  pnwpolty  fbr  an  eft 
donoe  of  tht  DlTlno  fkTonr. 

(4932.)  No  marvel  if  the  worldling  escape  eaithl) 
afllictions.  God  corrects  him  not,  because  He  Ioto 
him  not.  He  is  base  bom  and  begot.  God  will  not 
do  him  the  favour  to  whip  him.  '1  he  worlds  afflicti 
him  not,  because  it  loves  him  :  for  each  nun  ii 
indulgent  to  his  own.  God  uses  not  the  rod  when 
He  means  to  use  the  Word.  The  pillory  or  scouigi 
is  for  those  maleiactois  that  shall  escape  executioOi 

— H€Ul^  1574-16561 

(4933.)  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  wicked  think 
they  have  God*s  ble&iings,  because  they  are  in  tbi 
warm  sun.  They  are  like  little  children,  who  think 
every  one  loves  them  that  gives  them  sugar-plums. 

— GumaU^  x6i7>id79. 

18.  fin  ozpeetliig  al  lait  to  1w  admitted  t« 


(4934.)  Is  he  wise,  who  hopes  to  attain  the 
end  without  the  means,  nay,  by  means  that  sic 
quite  contrary  to  it?  such  is  every  wicked  mtf 
who  hopes  to  be  blessed  hereafter  without  being 
holy  here,  and  to  be  happy,  that  is,  to  find  s 
pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  God,  and  in  the 
company  of  holy  spirits,  by  rendering  himself  ss 
unsuitable  and  unlike  to  them  as  he  can. 

^TilioUoH,  1630-1694. 

III.    THSIR  MISBRV. 

1.  TlLey  are  Ignorant  of  the  Autlior  of  their 
being,  the  purpose  of  tlietr  exletanoe,  and  tlie 
■onroe  of  true  Joy;  and  are  thna  pttiaVIe  as  moial 
Idiots. 

(4935.)  ^^  ungodly  man  knoweth  not  that  which 
he  was  made  for.  He  is  like  a  knife  that  cannot 
cut ;  a  ship  that  will  not  endure  the  water :  a  house 
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that  is  not  fit  to  dwell  in.  What  is  a  man's  wit 
worth,  but  for  its  proper  end  ?  If  man  was  made 
but  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  play,  and  sleep,  and 
build,  and  plant,  and  stir  awhile  about  the  earth, 
•nd  have  his  will  over  others,  and  his  fleshly 
pleasure,  and  then  die,  then  the  ungodly  may  be 
called  wise;  but  if  he  be  made  to  prepare  for 
another  world,  and  to  know,  and  love,  and  live  to 
God,  they  are  worse  than  bedlams,  and  more 
dangerously  beside  themselves. 

—BaxUTt  1615-1691. 

(4936.)  Abraham  sat  one  day  in  the  grove  at 
Mamre,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  sorrow- 
ing* Then  his  son  Isaac  came  to  him  and  said, 
**My  father,  why  muurnest  thou?  what  aileth 
thee?" 

Abraham  answered  and  said  :  "  My  soul  moum- 
cth  for  the  people  of  Canaan,  that  they  know  not 
the  Lonl,  but  walk  in  their  own  ways,  in  darkness 
and  foolishness." 

"Oh,  my  father,'*  answered  the  son,  "is  it  only 
this?  Let  not  thy  heart  be  sorrowful,  for  are  not 
these  their  own  ways  ?  " 

Then  the  patriarch  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and 
•aid:  "Come,  and  follow  me."  And  he  led  the 
youth  to  a  hut,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Behold  1  *' 

There  was  a  child  which  was  imbecile,  and  the 
mother  sat  weeping  by  it.  Abraham  9skeA.  her: 
•*  Why  weepest  thou  ?  *^ 

Then  the  mother  said  :  **  Alas,  this  my  son  eateth 
and  drinketh,  and  we  minister  unto  him;  but  he 
knows  not  the  face  of  his  father  nor  of  his  mother. 
Thus  his  Ufe  is  lost,  and  the  source  of  joy  is  sealed 
to  him." 

Thus  said  the  mother  weeping;  and  Abraham 
went  and  preached  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  made 
hoiven  and  earth.  — F.  A,  Krummacher. 

%,  They  are  morally  ttliort-ilglited. 

(4937.)  It  is  the  misfortune  of  some  to  be  afflicted 
with  that  kind  of  defective  sight  which  prevents 
them  from  seeing  to  an  ordinary  distance  ;  they  are 
unable  to  distinguish  the  most  tuwering  and  colossal 
objects  if  placed  at  a  short  remove,  while  the  merest 
atom  brought  dose  to  the  eye  is  magnified  as  with 
a  microscope.  An  affliction  analogous  to  this  in 
the  moral  sight,  but  pregnant  with  incomparably 
greater  danger,  is  the  universal  malady  of  mankind ; 
and  our  Lord  insists  on  the  urgency  of  its  removal. 
He  finds  them  mistaking  phantoms  for  rt:alities, 
and  realities  for  phantoms ;  calling  an  atom  a  world, 
and  a  world  an  atom ;  practising  on  themselves 
an  endless  succession  of  delusions ;  and  He  gives 
them  the  alternative  of  a  remedy,  or  death.  He 
approaches  them  while  gazing  on  the  near  pro- 
spectus of  time,  and  by  raisinjg  and  extending  the 
point  of  sight  He  adds  eternity  to  the  view,  and 
leaves  them  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  a  bound- 
less eternity.  — Harris. 

t.  Tliey  art  azoliided  from  tlia  Dlvliia  promlaei, 
■ad  azpoaad  to  ttia  DlTlna  wratli. 

(4938- )  He  is  Almighty  to  pardon  ;  but  He  will 
not  use  it  for  thee  an  impenitent  sinner.  Thou 
hast  not  a  friend  on  the  bench,  not  an  attribute  in 
all  God's  name  will  speak  for  thee  :  Mercy  itself 
will  sit  and  vote  with  the  rest  of  its  fellow-attributes 
for  thy  damnation.  God  is  able  to  save  and  help 
Ift  a  time  of  need ;  but  upon  what  acquaintance  is 
it  that  thou  art  so  bold  with  God,  as  to  expect  His 


saving  aim  to  be  stretched  forth  for  thee  ?  Thongh 
a  man  will  rise  at  midnight  to  let  in  a  child  that 
cries  and  knocks  at  his  door,  yet  he  will  not  take 
so  much  pains  for  a  dog  that  lies  howling  there. 
This  presents  thy  condition,  sinner,  sad  enough,  yet 
this  is  to  tell  thy  story  fairest ;  for  that  almighty 
power  of  God  which  is  engaged  for  the  believer's 
salvation,  is  as  deeply  obliged  to  bring  thee  to  thy 
execution  and  damnation.  What  greater  tie  than 
an  oath?  God  Himself  is  under  an  oath  to  be  the 
destruction  of  every  impenitent  soul.  That  oath 
which  God  sware  in  His  wrath  against  the  unbeliev- 
ing Israelites,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  His 
rest,  concerns  every  unbeliever  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  the  name  of  God  consider,  were  it  but 
the  oath  of  a  man,  or  a  company  of  men,  that  like 
those  in  the  Acts  should  swear  to  be  the  death  of 
such  an  one,  and  thou  wert  the  man,  would  it  not 
fill  thee  with  fear  and  trembling  night  and  day,  and 
take  away  the  quiet  of  thy  life,  till  they  were  made 
friends  ?  What  then  are  their  pillows  stuffed  with, 
who  can  sleep  so  soundly  without  any  horror  or 
amazementt  though  they  be  told,  that  the  almighty 
God  is  under  an  oath  of  damning  them  body  and 
soul,  without  timely  repentance  ? 

— CumaU^  I6i7«i679. 

4.  Their  lutppliieM  !■  ahort-UTad,  and  ftaU  aC 
drawbaoki  while  U  lasta. 

(4939u)  In  all  their  jollity  in  this  world,  they  are 
but  as  a  book  fairly  bound,  which  when  it  it 
opened  is  full  of  nothing  but  tragedies.  So  when 
the  book  of  their  consciences  shall  be  once  opened, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  read  but  lamentations  and 
woes.  — Stbbes^  1571-1635. 

(4940.)  This  world  is  indeed  ** present"  to  yon, 
sinners,  for  you  cannot  say  it  will  be  yours  the  next 
moment.  Were  it  not  wisdom  before  you  truck 
with  the  devil,  to  inquire  what  title  he  can  give  you 
to  earthly  joy  ?  Ere  long  you  will  have  notmng 
but  caveat  emptor^  — Gumali^  1617-1679. 

(4941.  )n  Many  sinners  who  seem  so  jocund  in  out 
eyes,  have  not  such  merry  lives  as  vou  think  for. 
A  book  may  be  fairly  bound  and  gilded,  yet  have 
but  sad  stories  writ  within  it.  Sinners  will  not  tell 
us  all  the  secret  rebukes  that  conscience  from  the 
Word  ^ves  them.  If  you  will  judge  of  Herod  by 
the  jollity  of  his  feast,  you  may  think  he  wanted  no 
joy  ;  but  at  another  time  we  see  that  John's  ghost 
walked  in  his  conscience :  and  so  doth  the  Word 
haunt  many  a  one,  who  to  us  appear  to  lay  nothing 
to  heart ;  in  the  midst  of  their  laughter  their  heart 
is  sad  ;  you  see  the  lightning  in  their  face,  but  hear 
not  the  thunder  that  rumbles  in  their  conscience. 

— Gurnall,  1617-1679. 

(4942.)  Who  would  think,  now,  that  sees  how 
quietly  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly  live,  that  they 
must  very  shortly  lie  roaring  in  everlasting  flames  ? 
'lliey  go  about  their  work  as  cheerfully,  they  talk 
as  pleasantly  as  if  nothing  ailed  them,  or  as  if  they 
were  as  far  out  of  danger  as  an  obedient  believer. 
Like  a  man  that  hath  the  falling  sickness,  you  would 
little  think  while  he  is  labouring  as  strongly  and 
talking  as  heartily  as  another  man,  how  he  will 
presently  fall  down,  lie  gasping  and  foaming,  and 
beating  his  breast  in  torment;  so  it  is  with  thesa 
men.  They  are  as  free  firom  the  fears  of  hell  as 
others ;  yea,  and  for  the  most  part,  they  have  less 
doubts  and  disquiet  of  mi  ad  than  those  who  shaU 
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be  failed.    IVy  are  now  in  their  oim  element,  as 

the  fish  in  the  water;  but  little  knows  that  silly 
creature  when  he  is  most  fearleasly  and  delightfully 
swallowing  down  the  bait,  how  suddenly  bis  shall 
be  snatchtt)  oat  and  lie  desul  upon  the  bank.  And 
as  little  think  these  careless  smners  what  a  change 
they  are  near.  The  sheep  or  the  ox  is  driven  quietly 
to  the  slaughter,  because  he  knows  not  whither  he 
goes ;  if  he  knew  it  were  to  his  death,  you  coald 
not  drive  him  so  easily.  How  contented  is  the 
swine  when  the  butcher^s  knife  is  sliaving  his  throat, 
little  thinking  that  it  is  to  prepare  for  his  death ! 
Why,  it  is  even  so  with  these  sensual  careless  men. 
They  fear  the  mischief  least  when  they  are  nearest 
to  it,  becauM  they  see  it  not 

—Baxter^  1615-1691. 

S.  Tli0lr  yrotpertty  la  tfiortJlvad,  and  aa  ivt- 
4«iM  of  Qodl  abhorranoe  of  tliam. 

(4943.)  Prosperity  to  the  wicked  is  as  wind  to  a 
bladder,  which  swells  it  until  it  burst;  like  a  ship  when 
she  is  top  and  top-gallant,  soonest  cast  away ;  lilu 
a  spider  in  a  king  s  house,  soonest  swept  down. 
"When  a  wicked  man  is  at  the  highest,  then  he  is 
nearest  his  fall ;  and  usually  when  he  is  in  the  riifT 
of  all  his  bravexy,  God  so  orders  it  that  he  is  humbled 
a  sudden.  — Di  IVugill^, 


(4945.)  I  have  seen  the  wickei}  {saith  Bavid)  lA 
great  power,  end  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay 
tree.  And  why  like  a  green  bay  tree  ?  Because  ill 
tiic  winter,  when  all  other  trees,  as  the  vine  tree,  fig 
tree,  apple  tree,  &c.,  which  are  more  profitM>)e  tree% 
are  withered  and  nakedi  yet  the  bay  conttDUeth  is 
green  in  the  winter  as  the  summer.  So  fareth  it 
with  wicked  men,  when  the  children  of  Cod,  is  the 
storms  of  perseoutions  and  afflictions,  seem  withered^ 
and,  as  it  were,  dead,  yet  the  wicked  all  that  time 
flourish,  and  do -appear  green  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ;  they  wallow  in  worldly  wealthy  but  it  is  for 
their  destihiction  ;  they  wax  i&x^  but  it  is  for  the  day 
of  slaughter.  — Spemcer^  165& 


(4944.)  The  pleasures  of  the  world  are  God's 
common  gifts,  which  He  bestows  as  well  on  the 
wicked  and  reprobate,  as  upon  His  own  children 
and  servants.     Yea,  in  truth  much  more  plentifully 
have  the  enemies  of  God  and  His  grace  enjoyed 
them,  from  the  l>eginning  of  the  world  to  this  day, 
than  those  who  have  feared  and  served  the  Lord. 
For  seeing  they  are  to  us,  by  reason  of  our  corrup- 
tion, like  Knives  in  the  hands  of  children,  and  sweet 
and  lickerous  meats,  whereon  they  are  apt  to  surfeit ; 
therefore  the  Lord  suffering  wicked  men,  as  it  were 
slaves  and   vassals,  to  take  their  liberty  and   use 
what  diet  they  list,  as  not  regarding  their  spiritual 
health  and  life,  nor  caring  what  becomes  of  them, 
has  always  had  special  care  of  His  own  children, 
dieiing  them  with  such  a  small  pittance  as  they  may 
well  digest  without  impairing  the  health  of  their 
souls,  and  mixing  these  delicious  drinks  of  pleasures 
in  the  bitter  cup  of  afflictions,  whereby  He  has  still 
purged  away  these  gross  humours  of  corruptiim, 
when  they  began  to  abound  with  them  through  their 
dainty  fare.    .     .     .     In  which  respect  the   Lord 
deals  with  mankind  as  the  wise  physician  with  his 
tick  patients ;  those  over  whom  he  is  most  careful, 
in  regard  both  of  the  love  he  bears  them  and  the 
hope  he  conceives  of  their  recovery,  he  straitly  diets, 
forbidding  them  the  use  of  those  meats  and  drinks 
which,  by  reason  of  their  disease,  they  love  and 
desire ;  and  gives  them  many  a  bitter  potion  and 
troublesome  pla&ter,    that  he  may  hereby   restore 
them  to  health;  whereas  contrariwise  those  whom' 
he  neglects,  because  their  diseases  are  desperate  and 
f>ast  hope  of  cure,  are  permitted  to  use  what  diet 
they  list  without  restraint.    And  thus  the  Lord  gives 
to  His  dear  servants  whom  He  intends  to  cure  the 
bitter  potions  of  afflictions,  and  restrains  them  frum 
worldly  pleasures  which  are  so  delightful  to  their 
carnal    appetites;    whereas   He  sutlers   reprobate 
men  who  are  desperately  sick  in  sin,  to  glut  them- 
selves with  these  fleshly  delights,  and  to  have  their 
owe  carnal  appetite  as  the  mk  and  direction  of  their 
diet.  — Dcwnamtf  1644. 


(4946.)  Suppose  a  man  were  in  prison^  committed 
for  some  great  offence,  and  condemned  to  die  nndflr 
the  displeasure  of  his  prince  or  state ;  and*  his  servant 
should  come  to  him,  saying,  **  Sir,  be  of  good  com- 
fort, your  wife  is  well  at  home,  you  have  very  sweet 
children,  an  excellent  crop  of  com,  yoar  Deighbonis 
love  you  dearly,  your  sheep  and  cattte  thrive,  and 
all  your  houses  are  in  good  repnir  and  order." 
Would  he  not  answer  that  servant,  and  say,  **  What 
is  all  this,  so  long  as  I  am  condemned  to  die?" 

Thus  it  is  with  eveiy  wicked  man.  He  is  under 
the  dLspleasure  of  the  ereai  God,  a  condemned  msa^ 
and  God  is  angry  with  him  every  day ;  and  if  his 
heart  were  open  to  be  sensible  of  it,  he  would  say, 
"  You  tell  me  of  my  friends,  and  goods,  and  nam^ 
and  trade ;  but  what  b  all  ihis,  so  long  as  I  am  a 
condemned  person,  and  God  is  angij  with  me 
every  day  I  nse?"  — Bridge^  1600- 167a 

(4947*)  Heaviness  to  a  saint  may  endure  for  the 
night  of  this  life,  but  joy  -will  come  in  the  morning 
of  death;  whereas^  the  freshest  streams  of  sinm 
delights  will  end  in  a  salt  sea  of  sorrows  and  teara 
The  most  prosperous  sinner  is  but  like  a  thief  that 
goeth  through  a  pleasant  meadow  to  the  gallowai 

— Swimtock^  167^ 

(4948.)  A  striking  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
counting  God  out  of  one's  plans  for  life  is  given  in 
the  course  of  WilHam  M.  Tweed,  whose  death  is 
recently  announced.  Here  was  a  man  who  sought 
wealth  and  power,  and  who  for  a  time  seemed  suc- 
cessful in  their  pursuit.  Apparently  he  did  not 
propose  to  obey  God  or  to  live  for  a  life  to  come. 
What  he  wanted  was  worldly  prosperity.  He 
thought  he  had  it.  He  went  to  Congress.  He 
gathered  his  millions.  He  controlled  the  material 
mterests  df  the  metropolis  of  his  country.  He 
openly  defied  public  sentiment  and  courts  of  justice 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans.  He  was  a  brilliant 
and  therefore  a  dangerous  example  of  successful 
villanv.  But  the  promise  of  prosperity  for  even  thB 
life  which  now  is,  is  only  to  the  godly.  As  William 
M.  Tweed  lay  dying  in  a  prison-house  in  the  city  he 
once  ruled,  his  confession'  bf  bitter  disappointment 
was,  "My  life  has  been  a  failure  in  everything. 
There  is  nothing  I  am  proud  of."    If  any  young 


man  M^ants  to  come  to  an  end  like  this,  the  way  to 
it  is  simple  and  plain,  **The  great  God  ihst 
formed  all  things  both  rewardelh  the  fool  and  le- 
wardeth  transgressors.*'  "The  way  of  the  wkked 
He  tiimelh  upsfcie  down." — AiHtrican  Stmdap 
School  Times,  A^aoth,  1878. 

6.  Tltelr  oonadenoM  art  aaaxad. 

(4949-)  As  that  man's  disease  is  most  perHom 
who  lies  sick  and  feels  not  his  sickneK,  nor  canaol 
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Compllrfn  of  one  part  more  than  another,  for  then 
the  disease  hath  equally  troubled  the  whole  foody  : 
R>,  likewise,  they  who  live  wallowing^  In  sin,  so 
forgetting  God  and  all  goodness  that  they  feel  no 
remorse  of  conscience  for  their  sins,  are  desperate^ 
and  almost  past  aU  recovery.    — Cawdray,  1609. 

.  T.  Svdi  to  VMaib  InilvenoM  th«7  are  Insaniibla. 

(4950.)  Take  a  dead  man,  and  put  fire  to  his 
flesh,  pinch  hliii  with  pincers,  prick  him  with 
needles,  he  feels  it  not ;  scourge  him,  and  he  cries 
not ;  shout  in  his  ear,  he  hears  not ;  threaten  him 
or  spealc'him  fair,  he  regards  not,  he  fl:n^wers  libt 
This  \i  the  condition  Of  one  that  is  spiritually  dead 
in  sin  s  let  the  judgments  of  God  and  terrors  of  the 
law  be  I&id  home  to  his  conscience,  let  the  flames 
of  hell-fire  flash  id  his  sonl,  he  regards  it  not ;  he  is 
sermon-proof  and  judgment-prooC  He  hears  of 
judgments  abroad  and  sees  judgments  on  others, 
nay,  let  judgments  come  home  to  his  own  doors, 
yet  he  thinks  all  is  well.  Like  Solomon's  fool,  he 
outstands  all  reproof.  Let  the  minister  hit  him 
never  so  home,  *'  They  have  stricken  me,"  says  he, 
"but  I  was  not  sick;  they  have  beaten  me^  but 
they  mi«^ht  as  well  have  beaten  the  air."  Such  and 
to  deplorable  ia  the  sad  condition  of  every  senseless 
timiei;  — De  TrugUlo. 

.  (4951-)  "Hie  prophet  Isaiah,  describing  his 
wretched  countr^en,  in  their  state  of  apostacy 
land  olnluracy  ot  heart,  says  of  them,  '*  The  Lord 
bath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep, 
and  nath  closed  your  eyes.*'  Present  the  most 
finished  and  beautiful  picture  before  the  eyes  of  a 
person  asleep ;  he  sees  no  more  of  it  than  if  it  was 
not  there.  And  how  often  are  the  pictures  of  our 
sin  and  deformity,  and  the  righteousness  and  beauty 
of  the  Redeemer,  drawn  bv  the  pencil  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  how  often  are  they  oBered 
to  the  understandings  of  men,  who  yet  see  neither  ? 
And  why?  Becaute  ''a  spirit  of  deep  sleep," 
induced  by  their  attachment  to  something  in  the 
world,  that  comes  in  competition  with  the  doctrines 
.or  precepts  of  the  gospel,  **  is  fallen  upon  them," 
io  that,  *'  having  eyes,  they  see  not." 

Go  into  the  chamber  of  him  that  sleepeth,  and 
read  to  him  a  piece  of  the  most  interesting  news, 
"play  him  the  sweetest  notes  on  the  finest  instrument, 
or  sound  the  loudest  and  shrillest  trumpet ;  while 
he  sleeps,  he  hears  nothing,  'i'o  as  Httle  purpose 
do  the  ministent  of  the  gospel  preach  to  the  obdu- 
rate worldling  the  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  that 
unto  us  is  bom  a  Sawour,"  or  the  awful  tidings  of 
as  great  terror,  that  "  He  cometh  to  execute  judg- 
ment  'on  all  that  are  ungddly."  The  heavenly 
strains  of  love  and  mercy  sounded  forth  by  the  harp 
of  David,  when  breathed  on  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Holy  One,  or  the  piercing  trum^^et  of  eternal  judg- 
ment, waxing^  loader  and  louder  on  the  top  of  Sinai, 
are  equally  unheard  by  him.  He  sleeps  on  still, 
and  takes  bis  rest;  and  thereforei  ''having  ears, 
he  hean  trat" 

Ofier  to  the  nostrils  of  one  who  sleepeth  the  most 
fragrant  flowers  that  grow,  the  rose  and  the  lily  m 
their  highest  perfection,  or  the  richest  spices  pro- 
duced  in  the  warmest  climes  :  the  flowers  have  no 
fragrance,  the  spices  no  odours  for  hinL  And  are 
ihere  not,  who  take  no  delight  In  that  blessed 
Person,  from  the  comfort  and  refreshment  He 
•tfordeth  to  the  drooping  soul,  as  well  as  frem  His 
matchless  beanty  and  perkctiODi  styled  **  The  Rose 


of  Sharon,  and  the  Lily  of  the  valley  "  ?  who  call 
perceive  no  "sweet-smelling  savour  oflife  unto  life  ^ 
in  that  gospel  of  peace,  which  is  compared  unto 
"  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  all  powders  of  the 
merchant "  ? 

Open  the  month  of  him  that  sleepeth,  and  fill 
it  with  the  choicest  honey  ;  you  have  no  thanks 
from  him,  for  he  tasteth  it  not.  As  little  relish 
hath  one  in  a  state  of  sin  and  worldly-mindednese 
for  those  promises  which,  when  the  penitent 
believer  tasteth,  he  crieth  out  in  transport,  ''O 
how  sweet  are  Thy  words  unto  my  mouth  t  yea^ 
sweeter  than  honey  unto  my  throat !" 

Lastly,  a  person  during  the  time  of  sleep  feell 
no  wounds  or  bruises,  and  passes  imperceptibly 
into  the  regions  cf  death.  And  this  is  the  very 
apostolical  description  of  hardened  sinners,  who 
have  given  theniselves  over  to  lasciviousness,  to 
work  all  uneleanness  with  greediness  :  they  are  said 
to  be  "  past  feelingi  having  their  conscience  seared 
with  a  hot  iron."  — Home^  1 730-1 792. 

(4952.)  The  person  spoken  of  (Eph,  v.  14)  is 
first  said  to  be  asleep ;  ainl  surely  this  gives  the  idea 
of  one  who  may  be  surrounded  by  danger  without 
knowing  it ;  may  be  approached  by  enemies  wit houjt 
perceiving  it ;  may  have  the  assassin's  blow  aimed 
at  his  heart  without  attempting  to  repel  it.  In  like 
manner,  those  by  whom  he  is  best  loved  may  watch 
beside  his  pillow,  and  he  is  unconscious  of  their 
presence.  *'  A  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  winen 
on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines 
on  the  lees  well  refined,"  may  be  spread  before 
him,  yet  his  appetite  is  not  awakened ;  riches  imd 
honours  may  oe  placed  within  his  reach,  yet  his 
hand  is'  not  stretciied  f<>rth  to  ^rasp  them.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  is  asleep.  His  eyes  are  closed, 
his  ears  are  dulled,  his  senses  are  locked  up  by  the 
power  of  slumber;  and  forgetfulness  of  his  best 
mterest,  and-  inattention  to  outward  objects,  haw 
come  upon  him. 

And  thus  is  it  with  the  unconverted  man.  He  is 
surrounded  by  dangers  '  which  he  heeds  riot ;  by 
enemies  whom  he  regards  not.  The  murderer  oif 
souls  has  struck  at  his  heart,  and  he  has  made  no 
resistattce.  He  may  be  active  in  worldly  matters, 
and  eager  for  worldly  objects ;  but  he  has  no  eager* 
ness,  no  activity  for  spiritual  concerns.  Wrath, 
and  that  eternal,  is  even  now  pursuing  him  ;^the 
bottomless  abyss  has  pawned  at  his  very  feet-^and 
is  ready  to  engulph  him  ;— the  thunders  of  the  law 
are  pealing  lorth  their  denunciations  against  him  ^«- 
and  this  immortal  being  remains  he^less  and  uo« 
concerned  when  there  is  but  one  step  between  him 
and  the  lake  of  fire.  And  there  is  an  eye  of  love 
watching  over  him  for  good ;  there  is  a  voice  of 
mercy  appealing  to  his  soul ;— there  is  the  marriage 
supper  ol  the  Lamb  spread,  and  he  is  invited  there* 
to; — there  are  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
pkiced  wiihin  his  reach,  with  this  encouraging 
inscription,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive/' — yet  be 
hears  not  the  voice  which  cries,  "Look  unto  Me, 
and  be  ye  saved ; " — he  sees  not  the  bleeding  form 
which  stands  between  us  and  the  stroke  of  Divine 
justice;  the  famished  wretch  hastens  not  to  taste 
the  feast ;  the  beggar's  hand  is  not  put  forth  to  lay 
hold  on  the  boundless  treasures.  He  is  asleep;  and 
feels  not,  sees  not,  bears  net,  knows  not  these 
things. 

And  yet  he  is  often  not  devoid  of  strong  feeliQ[{ 
with  resptet  to  the  things  of  this  world  %  nor  destt- 
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tote  of  regard  for  the  dccoMies  of  life.  He  may 
find,  or  think  he  findi^  happinesi  in  thii  veiy  for- 
getfulneii  of  God ;  nay,  in  his  own  way,  he  may 
make  a  profession  of  religion,  and  have  a  dreamy 
prottMct  of  salvation  to  ht  hereafter  received.  He 
thinks  that  he  may  now  give  his  faculties  to  earthly 
objects  and  to  seiMndulgence, — that  he  may  offer 
to  God  the  service  of  the  lip  whilst  his  own  passions 
and  inclinations  receive  the  adoration  of  the  heart ; 
^Huid  he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  happy  now,  and 
that  he  shall,  unconverted  and  separated  from  the 
love  of  God  as  he  is,  be  happy  in  His  presence 
eternally.  Alas !  how  delusive  is  this  dream,  spring- 
ing as  it  does  from  the  sleep  of  carnal  security. 
When  for  a  moment  he  thinks  seriously,  he  finds 
himself  not  really  happy,  and  when  that  hour  comes 
in  which  the  unawakened  sinner  shall  be  called  into 
the  presence  of  his  Jud^e,  where  shall  be  all  the 
jo^s  either  on  earth  or  m  heaven,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  himself;  "It  shall  even  be  as  when  an 
hungry  man  dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  eateth ;  but 
he  awaketh,  and  his  soul  is  empty  ;  or  as  when 
a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and,  behold,  lie  is  faint  and 
his  soul  hath  appetite ; "  his  anticipations  were  but 
a  dream,  founded  on  self- delusion,  and  ending  in 
bitter  and  irretrievable  disappointment.    ^-KyU. 

(4953*)  H^  ^  further  said  to  be  dead  ;  and  if  the 
linage  of  sleep  expresses  his  unconcern  about 
spiritual  things,  that  of  death  denotes  no  less 
forcibly  the  absence  of  every  principle  of  spiritual 
exertion,  every  source  of  spiritual  good.  He  is 
dead,  not  bodily,  but  spiritually,  **in  trespasses 
and  sins.**  He  may  indeed  appear  respectable  and 
decent  in  his  outward  conversation ;  he  may 
exhibit  many  virtues  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  but 
these,  though  they  may  deceive  his  fellow-creatures, 
are  seen  by  the  all-discerning  eye  of  God  to  be  *'  of 
the  earth  earthy."  In  truth,  even  as  in  natural 
death,  there  is  a  difference  between  one  corpse  and 
another  in  the  tokens  of  mortality,  in  proportion 
as  corruption  has  advanced  more  or  less  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  so  is  it  with  respect  to  spiritual 
deadness.  Some  appear  still  alive — others  lately 
dead— others  so  full  of  corruption  as  to  be  absolutely 
disgusting ;  but  these  are  only  varieties,  while  the 
state  in  which  they  are  is  one  and  the  same.  They 
-are  bodies  without  souls,  incapable  of  seeing,  or 
hearing,  or  feeling,  or  acting— ready  to  return  to  the 
dust  and  never  to  move,  or  breathe,  or  think  again, 
nntil  they  shall  hear  from  their  graves  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  rise  to  stand  before  His  judg- 
ment seat  And  even  thus  there  may  be,  and  there 
are,  many  degrees  of  spiritual  corruption  between 
the  open,  abandoned  profligate,  and  the  amiable, 
pleasing,  but  still  unconverted  sinner ;  but  no 
matter  how  dissimilar  may  be  the  way  in  which 
death  has  touched  them,  their  state  is  the  same,  for 
''he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life." 
In  truth,  the  great  want  of  the  unconverted  is,  the 
absence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  from  his  soul ;  and 
whilst  this  is  difficult,  it  is  in  vain  that  he  may 
exhibit  the  most  brilliant  powers  of  fancy,  the 
widest  grasp  of  understanding,  the  hand  open  to  the 
calls  of  poverty,  or  the  heart  warmed  and  affection- 
ate to  his  family  and  his  friends.  Lacking  ihe  great 
principle  of  spiritual  life  ;  the  love  of  God  in  Christ, 
these  are  but  the  embroideries  of  the  pall  which 
covers  the  carcass,  but  the  flowers  twined  round  that 
naked  skeleton  on  whose  dry  bones  the  Spirit  has 
not  yet  breathed.      He  feels   not,  and  therefore 


ftnusles  not  against  the  burden  of  his  tins, 
the  meless  body  feels  not,  and  struggles  not  agaimt 
the  mound  that  is  heaped  over  its  gra^e  ;  and  evd 
as  that  corpse  cannot  raise  itself  again  to  life,  so  hii 
condition,  as  expressed  in  €nir  Tenth  Artide,  "is 
such,  that  he  cannot  turn  **  and  prepare  himself  bj 
his  own  natural  strength  "and  good  works,  to  £siih 
and  calling  upon  God."  He  is  dead — he  is  lost— 
and  except  a  power  from  without  himself  quickens 
him,  he  u  only  preparing  for  "  the  aecond  death." 

t.  TtuKj  an  lad  oaiittTt  Iqr  tlia  daiH  at  Ua  win. 

(4954.)  Thou  who  art  in  the  kingdom  of  dark* 
ness,  knowest  not  whither  thou  goest.  As  the  oi 
is  driven  to  the  shambles,  but  he  knows  not  whither 
he  goes  ;  so  the  devil  b  driving  thee  before  him  to 
hell,  bat  thou  Imowest  not  whiSier  thou  goest 

-^WalMH^  16961 

f .  TinKj  oazT7  wltb  tbam  tlia  ^emanta  of  mlany. 

(4955*)  1*1^  wicked  carry  their  prison  about  with 
them  wherever  they  go  ;  because  their  own  heart  is 
a  dark  dungeon,  their  passions  adamantine  chains^ 
and  scourges  to  the  soul ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
those  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  delivered,  and  who 
have  renounced  the  world,  experience  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God,  even  in  the  midst  of  bonds. 

^Si.  Martke. 

10.  Tli^ra  awaita  lliam  a  tarrlUe  bonr  wlun  Vbeg 
will  iM  andaoelTad  aa  to  their  true  statei 

(4956. )  Like  as  a  man  living  in  health,  wealth, 
and  all  manner  of  pleasure,  should  have  this  of  s 
sudden  made  known  unto  him,  that  he  is  condemned 
of  treason  committed  against  his  prince  and  couniiy, 
and  that  therefore  he  is  forthwith  to  be  deprived  of 
life  and  of  all  those  pleasures  which  he  doth  enjoy, 
there  being  no  hope  of  pardon — ^we  cannot  rally 
conceive  in  mind,  or  express  in  word»  the  greatnea 
of  his  grief,  sorrow,  and  fear :  even  so  much  moit 
grievous  and  fearful  a  thing  it  will  be  to  incur  the 
displeasure  and  anger  of  Ck>d,  the  loss  of  eternal 
joy  and  happiness,  together  with  those  endless  psins 
which  are  prepared  for  the  wicked. 

^Camdray^  1609. 

(4957»)  'Hi^  misery  of  snch  as  have  not  God  fix 
their  God,  in  how  sad  a  condition  are  they,  when 
an  hour  of  distress  comes  I  lliis  was  Saul  s  case : 
*'  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make 
war  against  me,  and  the  Lord  has  departed  froiB 
me."  A  wicked  man,  in  time  of  trouble,  is  like  s 
vessel  tossed  on  the  sea  without  an  anchor,  it  falls 
on  rocks  or  sands :  a  sinner  not  having  God  to  be 
his  God,  though  he  makes  a  shift  while  health  and 
estate  last,  yet,  when  these  crutches,  which  he 
leaned  upon,  are  broken,  his  heart  sinks.  It  is  with 
a  wicked  man  as  it  is  with  the  old  world,  when  the 
flood  came  ;  the  waters  at  first  came  to  the  valleys, 
but  then  the  people  would  get  to  the  hills  and 
mountains,  but  when  the  waters  came  to  the  moan- 
tains,  then  there  might  be  some  trees  on  the  high 
hills,  and  they  would  climb  up  to  them  :  ay,  but  then 
the  waters  did  rise  up  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  :  now 
all  hopes  of  being  saved  were  gone,  their  hearts  failed 
them.  So  it  is  with  a  man  that  hath  not  God  to 
be  his  God  :  if  one  comfort  be  taken  away,  he  hath 
another  ;  if  he  lose  a  child,  he  hath  an  estate ;  ay, 
but  when  the  waters  rise  higher,  death  comes  sad 
takes  away  all ;  now  he  hath  nothiqg  to  help  him* 
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•df  wifli,  BO  God  to  go  to^  Iwimst  needs  di« 

— WattOH^  1696. 


11.  Tliolr  deitniQlion  !■  rar*. 

(4958. )  A  pack-horse,  which  all  the  day  long  bath 
gone  noddlii^  with  abundance  of 'treasure,  hath  at 
ni};ht  all  taken  from  him,  and  is  turned  a-grazing, 
or  put  into  a  stable,  so  that  all  the  benefit  he  hath 
puned  by  it  b  that  he  hath  only  felt  the  weight  of 
It,  and  probably  got  a  galled  back  for  his  labour. 
Thus  many  rapacious,  wretched  rich  men,  such  as 
are  little  better  than  pack-horses,  who  all  their  life 
long  carry  the  tltings  of  this  world,  lade  themselves 
with  thick  clay,  rise  early  and  late,  and  eat  the 
bread  of  carefulness  to  get  a  little  pelf,  and  a  galled 
conscience  to  boot,  are  on  a  sudden  either  tor  ill 
using  or  ill  getting  their  wealth,  tumeH,  unless  God 
be  more  merciful  into  a  filthy  stable,  into  hell, 
where  their  pay  is  everlasting  torment 

— Drtxiliut. 

(4959)  As  the  stone  naturally  inclines  to  the 
centre,  the  proper  place  and  home  ;  so  the  wicked 
are  never  at  home,  and  in  their  proper  place,  till 
they  be  in  hell  —Atiams^  1654. 

(4960.)  "  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his 
Maker,"*  *1^is  easy  to  tell  which  of  these  will  be 
worsted.  What  can  be  do,  but  bresdc  his  shins, 
that  dasheth  them  against  a  rock?  A  goodly 
battle  there  is  like  to  Ix,  when  thorns  contest  with 
stubble,  and  stubble  with  fire. 

•^Gumail,  i6i7«i679. 

-   18.  Hence  their  temporary  prosperity  to  not  to 
lead  vs  to  envy  tliem. 

(4961.)  Would  it  not  be  accounted  folly  in  a  man 
that  is  heir  to  many  thousands  per  annum  that  he 
should  envy  a  stage-player,  clothed  in  the  habit  of 
a  kin^,  and  yet  not  heir  to  one  foot  of  land  ? — who, 
though  he  have  the  form,  respect,  and  apparel  of  a 
king  or  nobleman,  yet  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  beggar,  and  worth  nothing.  Thus,  wicked 
men,  though  the^  are  arrayed  gorgeously,  and  fare 
deliciously,  wantmg  nothing,  and  having  more  than 
heart  can  wish,  yet  they  are  but  only  possessors :  the 
godly  Christian  is  the  heir.  What  good  doth  all 
their  prosperity  do  them  ?  It  doth  but  hasten  their 
ruin,  not  their  reward.  The  ox  that  is  the  labouring 
ox  is  the  longer  lived  than  the  ox  that  is  put  into 
the  pasture  ;  the  very  putting  of  him  there  doth  but 
hasten  his  slaughter ;  and  when  God  puts  wicked 
men  into  fat  pastures,  into  places  of  nonour  and 
power,  it  is  but  to  hasten  their  ruin.  Let  no  man, 
therefore,  fret  himself  because  of  evil-doers,  nor  be 
envious  at  the  pro>perity  of  the  wicked ;  for  the 
candle  of  the  wicked  shaill  be  put  into  everlasting 
darkness :  they  shall  soon  be  cut  o^  and  wither  as 
a  green  herb. 

— Ludovicus  de  Carbonensis^  1579. 

(4963.)  When  a  soldier  was  to  die  for  taking  a 
bunch  of  grapes  against  the  general's  command, 
and  going  to  execution  he  went  eating  his  grapes, 
one  of  hia  fellows  rebuked  him,  saying,  "  What  1 
are  you  eating  your  grapes  now  ?  "  The  poor  man 
answers,  "  I  priihee,  friend,  do  not  envy  me  these 
grapes,  for  they  do  cost  me  dear ; "  so  they  did 
mdeed,  for  they  cost  him  his  life.  Thus,  let  no 
man  envy  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  nor  fret  at 
the  men  ur  this  world  who  live  in  pleasure  and 
wallow  in  the  sensual  delights  of  this  life ;    they 


know  no  better,  they  seek  after  no  better  thiiws. 
There  is  little  cause  why  any  man  should  grudge 
what  they  have,  for  they  must  give  a  sad  account  of 
what  they  have  receiveid,  and  pay  dear  at  the  last 
—even  without  God's  preventing  mercy — the  loss  of 
thehr  immortal  sools  to  all  eternity. 

^Burroughs^  1599-1646. 

(4963.)  **  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith 
my  God."  There  are  snaren  in  all  their  mercies,  and 
curses  and  crosses  attend  all  their  comforts,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  What  is  a  fine  suit  of  clothes 
with  the  plague  in  it?  And  what  is  a  golden  cup 
when  there  is  poison  at  the  bottom  ?  The  curse  of 
God  always  attends  sinners  walking  in  a  way  of 
wickedness.  — Brooks^  1628-1680. 

(4964.)  O  sirs,  do  wicked  men  purchase  their 
present  pleasures  at  so  dear  a  rate  as  eternal 
torments !  and  do  we  envy  their  enjoyment  of  them 
so  short  a  time?  Would  any  envy  a  man  going 
to  execution,  because  he  saw  him  in  a  piison,  nobly 
feasted,  and  nobly  attended,  and  bravely  courted? 
or  because  he  saw  him  go  up  the  ladder  with  a  gold 
chain  about  his  neck,  and  a  scarlet  gown  upon  his 
back?  or  because  he  saw  him  walk  to  execution 
through  pleasant  fields,  or  delightsome  gardens? 
or  because  there  went  before  him  drums  beating, 
colours  flying,  and  trumpets  sounding  ?  &c.  Surely 
nol  Oh,  no  mure  should  we  envy  tlie  grandeur 
of  the  men  of  the  day,  for  every  step  they  take  is 
but  a  step  to  an  eternal  execution. 

—Brooks,  1628-1680. 

(4965.)  The  world  is  a  stage ;  every  man  an  actor, 
and  plays  his  part  here,  either  in  a  comedy  or  tragedy. 
The  good  man  is  a  comedian,  when,  however  he 
begins,  ends  merrily;  but  the  wicked  man  acts  a 
tragedy,  and,  therefore,  ever  ends  in  horror,  'lliou 
seest  a  wicked  man  vaunt  himself  on  his  stage,  stay 
till  the  last  act,  and  look  to  his  end,  as  David  did, 
and  see  whether  that  be  peace.  Thou  wouldst  make 
strange  tragedies  it  thou  wouldst  have  but  one  acu 
Who  sees  an  ox,  grazing  in  a  fat  and  rank  pasture, 
and  thinks  not  that  he  is  near  to  the  slaughter? 
whereas,  the  lean  beast,  that  toils  under  the  yoke, 
is  far  enough  from  the  shambles.  The  best  wicked 
man  cannot  be  so  envied  in  his  first  shows  as  he  is 
pitiable  in  the  conclusion.       — Hall,  1574- 1656. 

(4966.)  Let  ns  not  envy  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  They  are  the  wicked  of  the  eaith ;  here 
they  flourish.  As  nettles  will  more  easily  grow  than 
choicer  plants,  the  soil  brings  them  forth  of  its  own 
accord,  so  do  wicked  men  thrive  here.  But  you 
need  not  envy  them ;  not  only  our  hopes  are  much 
better  than  their  possessions,  but  our  present  con- 
dition is  much  better.    (Ps.  xvii.  14.) 

''Fret  not  thyself  because  of  the  evil-doers, 
neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  for  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the 
grass,  and  wither  like  the  green  herb."  Thoueh 
they  seem  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  lor 
the  present — as  grass,  while  it  is  standing,  is  very 
green — yet  they  are  soon  cut  down  by  the  scythe  of 
Providence,  then  presently  fade,  and  are  carried 
away  from  the  place  where  they  grew.  You  think 
Providence  does  not  deal  righteously  because  the 
unworthy  are  exalted,  and  tiie  worthy  depressed. 
Do  but  tarry  awhile,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain,  or  to  grow  weai^  of  godliness,  or  to  cry 
up  .a  confederacy  with  evil  men ;  they  are  nevef 
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petrer  tbelr  own  ruin  thsn  when  (key  oome  to  the 
height  of  their  exaltation,  as  the  tun  deciinci 
pieMutly  when  he  comes  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
lenith.  Who  would  envy  those  that  dimb  up  a 
ladder  for  execution  ;  or  are  carried  to  the  top  of  a 
rock  that  they  may  be  thrown  down  from  thence  to 
be  broken  m  pieces  ?  "  Surely  Thou  didst  set  them 
in  slippery  plftce%  Thou  didst  cast  them  down  into 
destruction*''  — Mawt99^  i'6aD-i667. 
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I.   ITS  HOIfOURS  AND  PLEASITRBS. 

1.  W«  can  call  Ttty  few  Of  them  rMUj  owr  «inL 

(49^7-)  He  that  is  the  greatest  possessor  in  the 
world  enjoys  its  best  and  most  noble  parts,  and 
those  which  are  of  most  excellent  perfection,  but  in 
common  with  inferior  persons,  and  the  most  despic- 
able of  his  kingdom.  Can  the  greatest  prince  en- 
close the  tun,  and  set  one  little  star  in  his  cabinet 
for  his  own  use,  or  secure  to  himself  the  gentle  and 
benign  mfluences  of  one  constellation  ?  Are  not 
his  subjects*  fields  bedewed  with  the  same  showers 
that  water  his  pleasure  garden  ? 

Nay,  those  things  which  he  esteems  his  ornament, 
and  the  singularity  of  his  possessions,  are  they  not 
of  more  use  to  others  than  to  himself?  For  sup- 
pose his  garments  splendid  and  shining,  like  the 
robe  of  a  cherub,  or  the  clothing  of  the  fields  ;  all 
that  he  that  wears  them  enjoys  is,  that  they  keep 
him  warm,  and  clean,  and  modest ;  and  all  this  is 
done  by  clean  and  less  pompous  vestments ;  and 
the  beauty  of  them,  whicn  distinguishes  him  from 
others,  is  made  to  please  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  ; 
and  he  is  like  a  fair  bird,  or  the  meretricious'paint- 
tng  of  a  wanton  woman,  made  wholly  to  be  looked 
on,  that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  bv  every  one  but  himself: 
and  the  fairest  face  and  the  sparkling  eye  cannot 
perceive  or  enjoy  their  own  beauties  but  by  reflec- 
tion. It  is  I  that  am  pleased  with  beholding  his 
^ietv ;  and  the  gay  man,  in  his  greatest  bravery, 
IS  only  pleased  because  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight; 
10  borrowing  his  little  and  imaginary  complacency 
from  the  delight  that  I  have^  not  from  any  inher- 
ency of  bis  own  possession. 

The  poorest  artisan  of  Rome,  walking  in  Cse$ar*s 
gardens,  had  the  same  pleasures  which  they  minis- 
tered to  his  lord  ;  and  although  it  may  be,  he  was 
ut  to  gather  fruits  to  eat  from  another  place,  yet 
lis  other  senses  were  delighted  equally  with  Csesai^s ; 
the  birds  made  him  as  sweet  music,  the  flowers 
gave  him  as  sweet  smells  ;  he  there  sucked  as 
good  air  and  deliglited  in  the  beauty  and  order 
of  the  place,  .for  the  same  reason  and  on  the  same 
perception  as  the  prince  himself;  save,  only,  that 
Caesar  paid  for  all  that  pleasure  vast  sums  of  money, 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  province,  which  the  poor 
man  had  for  nothing. 

—Jenmy  Taylor^  i6ia>-i667. 

(4968.)  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  the  world : 
yet,  since  everything  b  received,  not  according  to 
Its  own  greatness  and  worth,  but  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  receiver,  it  signifies  veiy  little  at  to 
our  content  or  to  the  riches  of  our  possession.  If 
any  man  should  give  to  a  lion  a  £ur  meadowful  of 
hay,  or  a  thousand  quince  trees  ;  or  should  give  to 
goodly  bull,  the  master  and  fairest  of  the  wh<de 
herd,  a  thouswad  iair  stags  |  if-  a  man  should  pre- 
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sent  to  a  child  a  ship  laden  with  Peisian  etrpel^ 
and  the  ingredients  of  the  rich  scarlet ;  all  ttMst 
being  disproportionate  either  to  the.  appetite  or  the 
understanding,  could  add  nothing  to' the  content, 
and  nHght  declare  ihe'freenesk  of  the  giver,  but  th^ 
upbraid  the  incapacity' of  the'reoetver.  And  so  a 
does  if  God  should  give  the  whole  world  to  soy 
man  ;  he  can  use  nothing  but- meat,  arid  drink,  and 
clothes;  and  infinite  riches,  that  can  give  hia 
changes  of  raiment  every  day  and  a 'full  table,  do 
but  give  him  a  clean  trencher  every  bit  be  eats ;  it 
signifies  no  more  but  wantonness  arid  variety,  to 
the  same,  not  to  any  new  purposes:  He  to  whom 
the  world  Can  be  giveh  to  any  purpose  greater  than 
a  private  estate  can  minister,' must  have  new  capaci- 
ties created  in  him ;  he  needs  the  nnderstandtfig  of 
an  angel,  to  take  the  accounts  of  his  estate ;  he  hsd 
need  have  a  stomach  like  fire  or  the  grave,  for  elie 
he  can  eat  no  more  than  one-  of  his  healthful  sol> 
jects ;  and  unless  he  hath  an  eye  like  the  sun,  and 
a  motion  like  that  of  a  thought,  and  a  bulk  as  big 
as  one  of  the  orbs  of  heaven,  the  pleasures  of  his 
eye  can  be  no  greater  than  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
a  little  prospect  from  a  hill,  or  to  look  on  the  heap 
of  gold  packed  up  in  a  little  room,  or  to  dote  on  a 
cabinet  of  jewels,  better  than  which  there  is  no  msn 
that  sees  at  all,  but  sees  every  day.  For,  not  to 
name  the  beauties  and  sparkling  diamonds  of  be> 
ven,  a  man's,  or  a  woman  s,  or  a  hawk's  eye,  is  more 
beauteous  and  excellent  than  all  the  jewels  of  lui 
crown«  ~^Jtremy  Taylor^  161^-1667. 

8.  Tltey  are  uniatiafying. 

(4969.)  Let  us  not  foolishly  imagine  that  ov 
minds  can  be  satisfied  and  filled  with  worldly 
vanities,  nor  greedily  affect  and  seek  after  a  greater 
measure,  when  we  are  not  satisfied  with  a  less^ 
supposing  that  the  access  of  quantity  may  bring 
contentment ;  seeing  the  hunger  which  we  feel  ia 
our  hearts  proceeds  not  from  want  of  earthly  abund- 
ance, but  because  it  is  unnatural  nourishment  for 
the  mind  of  man,  so  that  it  can  no  more  satisfy  our 
souls'  hunger,  than  it  can  satisfy  our  bodies  to  feed 
upon  the  wine).  And  therefore  as  his  folly  were 
ridiculous,  who  being  an  hungered  should  -seek  to 
satisfy  hit  appetite  by  gaping  after  the  wind,  and 
finding  that  a  lesser  gale  would  not  suffice,  shoold 
run  to  the  windmill  to  receive  a  greater  :  so  no  less 
foolish  are  those  worldly  men,  who,  finding  tiieir 
hearts  empty  and  tormented  with  the  hunger  of 
greedy  concupiscence,  do  think  to  stay  their  appetite 
by  feeding  upon  this  wind  of  worldly  vanities ;  and 
£guling  of  their  expectation  in  a  lesser  quantity,  think 
to  attain  unto  their  hope,  when  they  have  heaped  op 
to  themselves  a  greater.  For  the  defect  is  not  ia 
the  matter,  but  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
nourishment,  there  being  no  similitude  or  propoitioa 
between  a  spiritual  soul  and  corporal  substances. 

They  do  indeed  for  the  present  seem  to  satisfy 
and  assuage  the  hunger,  but  afterwards  it  is  enraged 
with  greater  greediness ;  even  as  cold  drink  doth 
give  some  present  cooling  and  refreshing  to  hiitt 
who  is  in  a  fit  of  burning  fever,  but  soon  after  the 
heat  returning  with  greater  violence  brings  with  it 
more  intolerable  thirst.  And  as  the  fire,  at  the  fint 
casting  on  of  wood  or  oil,  has  for  the  instant  the 
heat  thereof  somewhat  al>ated,  but  presently  sAer, 
having  caught  hold  of  the  mattery  n  waxes  niicii 
more  hot  than  it  was  before :  so  worldly  xdkA 
pursuing  these  earthly  vai^ties^  alter  they  ht^ 
attained  onto  their  hopes,  have^ior  the  InsiAut  lofll 
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onvtentment ;  bot  ^witbin  awhile  the  tfmge  of  their 
concupiscence  cevives  and  increases,  tormenting 
iheir  soult  with  more  unquenchable  thiratiness  than 
that  which  they  felt  before  they  tasted  them. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  have  such  sufficienqr  of 
these  worldly  things  as  may  bring  contentment,  we 
must  attainunto  itbymoderating  our  affections,  rather 
than  by  multiplying  these  ▼anities.  If  we  would 
have  this  aguish  thirst  slaked  and  abated,  it  must  not 
be  by  larger  drinking  of  these  unsatisfying  drinks, 
which  will  but  increase  our  appetite,  but  by  purging 
away  the  fretting  choler  of  worfdly  concupiscence, 
which  is  the  true  cause  of  our  insatiabteness  ;  and 
if  we  would  have  this  devouring  6re  of  our  greedy  > 
desires  quenched,  let  us  not  foolishly  heap  upon  it 
more  of  that  matter  whereby  it  is  nourished,  but 
rather  cast  on  it  the  water  of  careless  contempt, 
whereby  this  flaming  heat  will  be  soon  extinguished. 

— Dcwnattiif  1644* 

(497a)  The  world  b  like  sharp  sauce,  which  doth 
not  fill,  but  prqvoke  the  stomach  to  call  for  mpre. 
The  voice  of  those  guests  whom  it  makes  most 
welcome  is  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech, 
'*Give,  give;"  but  the  infinite  God,  like  solid 
food,  doth  satisfy  the  soul  fully  (*'  in  my  Father's 
housi  is  bread  enough  **),  and  causeth  it  to  cxj  out, 
•*  I  have  enough,"  '^SunnnacA,  167^ 

(4971.)  The  countryman  in  the  iable  would  needs 
•(ay  till  the  river  was  run  away,  and  then  go  over  dry- 
ihod  ;  but  the  river  still  ran  on,  and  he  was  de- 
ceived in  his  expectation.  Such  are  the  worldling's 
Inordinate  desires.  The  deceitful  heart  promises  to 
lee  them  mn  over  and  gone,  when  they  are  attained 
to  such  a  measure  ;  and  then  they  are  stronger  and 
wider,  more  potent  and  unruly  than  before.  For  a 
oovetuua  heart  grasps  at  no  less  than  the  whole 
world  ;  would  fain  be  master  of  nil,  and  dwell  alone, 
like  a  wen  in  the  body,  which  draws  all  to  itself ; 
let  it  never  have  so  much,  it  will  reach  after  more, 
add  house  to  house,  and  fieUl  to  field,  till  there  be 

00  more  place  to  compass ;  like  a  bladder,  it  swells 
wider  and  wider,  the  more  of  this  empty  world  is 
put  into  it ;  so  boundless,  so  endless,  so  inordinate 
are  the  corrupt  desires  of  worldly-minded  men. 

^*Spmctr^  165& 

(4972.)  Men  that  are  in  the  vallev  think,  if  they 
were  at  the  top  of  such  a  hill,  they  shoujd  touch  the 
heavens.  Men  that  are  in  the  bottom  of  poverty,  or 
disgrace,  or  pain,  think,  if  they  could  get  up  to  such 
a  mountain,  such  a  measure  ot  riches,  and  honours, 
and  delights,  they  could  reach  happiness.  Now 
Solomon  had  got  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  seeing 
10  many  scrambling  and  labouring  so  hard,  nay, 
riding  on  one  another's  necks,  and  pressing  one 
ano^er  to  death  to  get  foremost,  doth  seem  thus  to 
bespeak  them  :  "  Sirs,  ye  are  all  deceived  in  your 
expectations ;  I  see  the  pains  ye  take  to  get  up  to 
this  place,  thinking,  that  when  you  come  hither,  ye 
shall  tpuch  the  heavens,. and  reach  happiness  ;  but 

1  am  before  vou  at  the  top  of  the  hill — X  have 
treasures,  and  honours,  and  pleasures  is  variety  and 
abunduice  (Eccles.  ii.  1 1,  12),  and  I  find  the  hill 
fiill  of*r2^iagmires  instMd  of  delights,  and  so  far  from 
giving  "Vfte  satufaction,  that  it  eauseth  much  vexa- 
tion ;  therefore  be  advised  to  spare  your  paint,  and 
spend  your  strength  for  that  which  will  turn  to  more 

Erofit ;  for,  believe  it,  yon  do  but  work  at  the  labour 
I  vain.**    **  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  saith 
^  Preacher.  ^^winmoek^  1073. 


'  (4973-)  Worldly  comforts,  though  sweet,  yet  It 
time  grow  stale  :  a  down-bed  pleaseth  awhile^  but 
within  awhile  we  are  weary  and  would  rise. 

—Watson^  1696. 

(4974*)  1*^  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a 
late  nobleman  of  loose  principles,  well  known  in 
the  gay  world  (Lord  Chesterfield),  and  published 
as  authentic  by  a  respectable  prelate  deceased, 
will  show  the  dreadful  vacancy  and  wretchedness  of 
a  mind  left  to  itself  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unsup- 
ported by  Christian  principle  * — *'  I  have  seen  the 
silly  round  of  business  and  pleasuns,  and  have  done 
witb  it  all.  I  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  know  their  futility,  and  do 
not  regret  their  loss.  I  appraise  them  at  their 
real  value,  which  in  truth  is  very  low;  whereas 
those  who  have  not  experienced  always  overrate 
thenk  They  only. see  their  gay  outside,  and  are 
dazzled  with  their  glare ;  but  I  have  been  behind 
the  scenes.  I  have  seen  all  the  coarse  pulleys  and 
dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  move  the  gaudy 
madiine;  and  I  have  seen  and  smelt  the  tallow 
candkes  which  illuminate  the  whole  decoration,  to 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  ignorant 
audience.  When  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  seen, 
what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  all  that  frivolous  hurry  of 
bustle  and  pleasure  of  the  world  had  any 'reality ; 
but  J  look  on  all  that  is  past  as  one  of  thoft 
romantic  dreams  which  opium  commonly  occa- 
sions, and  I  do  by  no  means  wish  to  repeat  the 
nauseous  dose  for  the  «>ake  of  the  fugitive  dream. 
Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  bear  this  melancholy  situa« 
tion  with  that  meritorious  constancy  and  resignation 
that  most  men  boast?  No,  sir,  I  really  cannot 
help  it.  I  bear  it  because  I  must  bear  it,  whether 
I  will  or  na  I  think  of  nothing  but  killing  time 
the  best  way  I  can,  now  that  time  is  become  my 
enemy.  It  is  m^  resolution  to  sleep  in  the  carriage 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey/' 

^Andr€W  Fuller^  1754-1815. 

t.  Tbty  are  traaaitozy. 

(4975^)  I^  '^'^^  *  custom  in  Rome,  that  when  the 
emperor  went  l^  upon  some  grand  day  in  all  his 
imperial  pomp^  there  was  an  officer  appointed  to 
burn  flax  before  him,  crying  out :  Sic  transi/  ^oria 
wiundi  /  which  was  purposely  done  to  put  him  in 
mind  that  all  his  honour  and  grandeur  should  soon 
vanish  and  pass  away,  like  the  nimble  smoke  raised 
from  that  burning  flax.  And  it  was  a  good  mediu*. 
tion  that  one  had,  standing  by  a  river  ttde,  says  he : 
The  water  which  I  see  now  runs  away,  and  1  see  it 
no  more ;  and  the  comforts  of  this  world  are  like 
this  running  water,  still  gliding  and  running  away 
from  us.  Thoee  bitter  sweets  that  the  world  doth, 
or  can  present,  are  but  like  smoke,  that  soon  va« 
nisheth  away  ;  coming  to  us  with  sparrows*  wings, 
slowly  and  with  much  difficulty;  but  flying  away 
with  eagles*  wings,  hardly  discoverable  which  way, 
or  how  they  took  their  flight  on  such  a  sudden.  It 
must  therefore  be  our  care  so  to  use  this  world  as  if 
we  usod  it  not,  for  the  fashion  of  it  passeth  away  \ 
and  seeing  we  cannot  enjoy  the  comforts  thereof 
any  long  tune,  let  ua  use  them  well  to  God's  glory 
that  gave  thm,  and  not  abuse  them  to  our  own 
pn^ndice.  — Wolfy/mgius  Laaiui. 

(4976.)  The  great  conqueror  of  the  world  (Ales- 
I  ander)  caused  to  be  painted  on  a  table  a  sword  ia 
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dw  oomptM  of  a  whed,  ibowing  thcieby  that  what 
he  had  gotten  hy  the  tword  was  subject  to  be  turned 
about  l^  the  wheel  of  Fortune^  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  all  things  here  below,  whether  they  be 
riches*  honours,  or  preferments :  there  is  no  more 
hold  to  be  had  of  them  than  Saul  had  of  Samuel's 
lap ;  they  do  but,  like  the  rainbow,  show  themseWes 
in  all  their  dainty  colours,  and  then  Tanlsh  away ; 
and  if  by  chance  they  stay  with  us  as  long  as  death, 
they  do  but,  like  St.  Paul's  friends,  bring  us  to  the 

Eave,  as  they  brouglit  him  to  the  ship,  and  there 
ive  as.     So  unceriain,  deceitful,  unconstant,  are 
the  things  of  this  world  to  the  owners  thereoC 

^SkuUt  1627. 

(4977.)  The  beauty  of  all  worldly  things  is  but  as 
a  fair  picture  drawn  upon  the  ice,  that  melts  away 
with  it*     llie  Csshion  of  this  world  passeth  awaj. 

— BurroHghtt  1599-16461^ 

(4978.)  Our  most  fortified  delighu  are  like  the 
child's  castle,  done  down  with  a  tillip ;  a  shadow, 
nay,  the  very  dream  of  a  shadow ;  a  rotten  post, 
slightly  painted  %  m  paper  tower,  which  the  least 
putt  overturns.  — Adorns^  1654. 

(4979-)  Wealth  is  Uke  a  bird;  it  hops  all  day 
from  man  to  man,  as  that  doth  from  tree  to  tree  *, 
and  none  can  say  where  it  will  roost  or  rest  at  nieht 
It  is  like  a  vagrant  fellow,  which  because  he  is  big- 
boned,  and  able  to  work,  a  man  takes  in  a-doors, 
and  cherisheih  ;  and  perhaps  for  a  while  he  takes 
pains ;  but  when  he  spies  opportunity,  the  fugitive 
servant  is  gone,  and  takes  away  more  with  him  than 
all  his  service  came  to.  The  world  may  seem  to 
stand  thee  in  some  stead  for  a  season,  but  at  last  it 
irrevocably  runs  away,  and  carries  with  it  thy  joys  ; 
thy  goods,  as  Rachel  stole  Laban's  idols  ;  thy 
peace  and  content  of  heart  goes  with  it,  and  thou 
are  left  desperate. 

You  see  how  quickly  riches  cease  to  be  "the 
same  : "  and  can  any  other  eartlily  thing  boost  more 
stability  ?  Honour  must  put  off  its  rol^  when  the 
piay  is  done  ;  make  it  never  so  glorious  a  show  on 
this  world's  stage,  it  hath  but  a  short  part  to  act. 
A  great  name  of  worldly  glory  is  but  like  a  peal 
rung  on  the  bells ;  the  common  people  are  the 
clappers  ;  the  rope  that  moves  them  is  popularity ; 
if  you  once  let  eo  your  hold  and  leave  pulling,  the 
clapper  lies  stiU,  and  farewell  honour.  Strength, 
though,  like  Jeroboam,  it  put  forth  the  arm  of 
oppression,  shall  soon  fall  down  withered.  Beauty 
is  like  an  almanac  :  if  it  last  a  year  it  is  welL  Plea- 
sure like  lightning :  oritur,  moritur ;  sweet,  but 
short ;  a  flaish  and  away.  — Adams,  1654. 

(498a)  At  the  best,  they  are  but  glassy  stuff; 
which,  the  finer  it  is,  is  so  much  more  brittle  :  yea, 
what  other,  than  those  gay  bubbles,  which  children 
are  wont  to  raise  from  the  mixed  soap  and  spittle  of 
their  walnut-shell ;  which  seem  to  represent  pleasing 
colours,  bot  in  their  flying  up,  instantly  vanish  1 
There  is  no  remedy  :  either  they  must  leave  us,  or 
we  must  leave  them.  — Hall,  1 574-1656. 

(4981.)  All  worMly  things  are  like  the  sea,  ebbing 
and  flowing ;  or  Uke  the  moon,  always  increasing 
or  decreasing ;  or  like  a  wheel,  always  turning  up 
and  down.  --^Ambrost,  16^ 

(4982.)  We  do  not  hold  worldly  things  daring 
oar   life,  nor  at  long  at  we  shall  behaye  our* 


selves  well  in  oar  places ;  bat  only  as  long  at  Gel 
pleases.  How  often  is  the  most  shining  gkxy 
Dumt  into  a  snufl^  turned  into  ignominy,  snd 
honour  into  contempt,  and  our  falness  into  the 
want  of  all  things  I  A  cobweb  that  has  been  k)a{ 
a  spinning  is  soon  swept  down. 

— AiantoH^  1620-1667. 

(49^3*)  'Hie  visible  felicity  of  man  is  of  no  coo* 
ti nuance.  We  may  frequently  observe  in  the 
evening  a  cloud,  by  the  reflection  of  the  son  invested 
with  so  bright  a  lustre  and  adorned  with  sodi  s 
pleasant  variety  of  colours,  that,  in  the  jodgment 
of  our  eyes,  if  an  angel  were  to  assume  a  body 
correspondent  to  his  glory,  it  were  a  fit  mattet 
for  it ;  but  in  walking  a  few  steps,  the  sun  u 
descended  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  light  with- 
drawn, and  of  all  that  splendid  flaming  iq>pearance 
nothing  remains  but  a  dark  vapour,  that  talis  dowa 
in  a  shower.  Thus  vanishing  is  the  show  of  felicity 
here.  ^Boits,  1625-16991 

(4984.)  There  is  no  eonstanqr  in  oatward  cois* 
forts.  As  brooks  in  winter  are  carried  with  vio- 
lence, and  run  with  a  mighty  stream,  flowing  over 
with  abundance  of  water  on  eveiv  si<le,  when  thett 
is  no  want  or  need  of  waters ;  but  in  the  heat  of 
summer  is  dried  up,  when  water  is  scanty  and  hard 
to  be  had  ;  such  is  the  frinuUkip  of  the  workl :  it 
will  promise  ns  many  things,  when  we  have  need 
of  nothing ;  but  when  the  wind  turns  and  affli^ 
tioiis  overtake  us,  it  is  like  a  tree  withered  for  waat 
of  sap,  and  as  a  ditch  without  any  water  to  refredi 
as.  When  the  sun  of  our  prosperity  is  hid  and 
covered  with  a  cloud,  these  shadows  vanish  and 
disappear.  As  leaves  fall  off  in  autnmn,  so  does 
the  friendship  of  creatures  fail  men,  when  the  sap 
of  that  maintenance  which  commanded  their  com* 
pany  is  withdrawn  from  them. 

Man  in  honour  abideth  not  As  the  rising  sun, 
coming  into  our  horizon  like  a  giant  ready  to  nia 
a  race,  appearing  to  us  with  a  full  and  glorious 
countenance,  wiihin  an  hour's  space  is  obscured 
with  mists  or  darkened  with  clouds  ;  and  however, 
if  it  meet  with  neither  of  these,  when  it  arrives  at 
its  noon*day  height,  it  declines,  descends,  sets»  and 
is  buried  under  us :  so  the  ambitious  person  shows 
himself  to  the  world  as  chief  favourite  at  court, 
with  much  pomp  and  pride ;  by  and  by  his  honour 
is  eclipsed,  oy  the  hate  of  the  people,  or  frowns  of 
the  prince,  or  envy  of  his  fellow  courtiers  ;  or  if  not, 
yet  he  dies,  and  ** carries  nothing  away,"  and  "his 
glory  doth  not  descend  alter  him.** 

The  like  is  evident  of  earthly  treasures  z  they  are 
soon  gone,  though  not  soon  gotten.  As  a  gallant 
ship,  well  rigged,  trimmed,  tackled,  manned,  widi 
her  top  and  top-gallant,  and  her  well-spread  sails, 
puts  out  of  harbour  to  the  admiration  of  many  spec- 
tators; but  within  a  few  days  is  split  npon  some 
dangerous  rock,  or  swallowed  up  of  some  disastrous 
tempest,  or  taken  by  some  ravenous  pirate ;  so  are 
this  world's  goods  on  a  sudden  taken  from  their 
owners,  or  their  owners  from  them. 

'^^wismtck,  1673. 

(49^5')  Among  qualities  that  commend  or  vili^ 
things  unto  us,  ouraiion  and  certainty  have  a  chief 
place ;  they  often  alone  suflice  to  render  things 
valuable  or  contemptible.  Why  is  gold  more 
precious  than  glass  or  crystal  ?  Why  prefer  we  a 
ruby  before  a  rose  or  a  ^iflower?  It  is  not 
because  those  are  more  serviceable,  more  beautib^ 
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more  grateful  to  our  tenses  than  these  (it  is  plainly 
otherwise) ;  but  because  these  are  brittle  and  fading, 
those  solid  and  permanent  :  these  we  cannot  hope 
to  retain  the  use  or  pleasure  of  long;  those  we 
may  promise  oonelTes  to  enjoy  as  long  as  we 
please.  — Barrow^  1630-1677. 


(4086.)  Earthly  things,  when  we  have  them,  we 
are  not  sure  of  them  ;  like  birds,  they  hop  up  and 
down,  now  on  this  hedge,  and  anon  upon  that:  none 
can  call  them  his  own.      '^GumaU^  1617-1679^ 

(4987.)  All  sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  change- 
ableness,  as  well  as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet 
they  are  under.  Time,  like  a  ri^er,  carries  them 
all  away  with  a  rapid  course  ;  they  swim  above  the 
stream  for  a  while,  but  are  quickly  swallowed  up, 
and  seen  no  more.  The  very  monuments  men  raise 
to  perpetuate  their  names  consume  and  moulder 
away  tnemselves,  and  proclaim  their  own  murtaiity, 
at  well  as  testify  that  of  others. 

'•Smih^  1633-1716. 

(4988.)  I  read  when  I  was  a  boy  of  an  ice* 
palace,  built  one  winter  at  Petersburg.  The 
walls,  the  roof,  the  floors,  the  furniture,  were  all  of 
ice,  but  finished  with  taste;  and  everything  that 
might  be  expected  in  a  royal  palace  was  to  be 
found  there ;  the  ice,  while  in  the  state  of  water, 
had  been  previously  coloured,  so  that  to  the  eye  all 
teemed  formed  of  proper  materials :  but  all  was 
cold,  useless,  and  transient.  Had  the  frost  con- 
tinued till  now,  the  palace  might  have  been  stand- 
ing ;  but  with  the  returning  spring,  it  melted  away, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  Methinks  there 
should  have  been  one  stone  in  the  building,  to  have 
retained  the  inscription,  Sic  transit  gicria  mutidit 
for  no  contrivance  could  exhibit  a  fitter  illustration 
of  the  vanity  of  human  life.  Men  build  and  plan 
as  if  their  works  were  to  endure  for  ever ;  but  tiie 
wind  passes  over  them,  and  they  arc  gone.  In  the 
midst  of  all  their  preparations,  or,  at  farthest,  when 
they  think  they  have  just  completed  their  designs, 
their  breath  goeth  forth,  they  return  to  their  earth  ; 
in  that  very  day  their  thoughts  perish. 

—NiwtoH,  1735-1807. 

(4989.)  Let  their  possessors,  remember,  however, 
that  they  must  shortly  be  divested  of  the  brilliant 
appendages  and  splendid  ornaments  of  rank  and 
station,  and  enter  into  a  world  where  they  are 
unknown ;  where  they  will  carry  nothing  but  the 
.essential  elements  of  their  being,  impressed  with 
those  indelible  characters  which  must  sustain  the 
scrutiny  of  Omniscience.  The  artificial  decorations, 
be  it  remembered,  are  not,  properly  speaking^  their 
own ;  the  elevation  to  which  they  belong  it  mo- 
mentary ;  and  as  the  merit  of  an  actor  is  not  esti- 
Duited  by  the  part  which  he  performs,  but  solely  by 
the  truth  and  propriety  of  his  representation,  and 
the  peasant  is  often  applauded  where  the  monarch 
is  hissed  ;  so  when  the  drama  of  life  is  concluded. 
He  who  allots  its  scenes,  and  determines  its  period, 
will  take  an  account  of  His  servants,  and  assign  to 
each  his  punishment  or  reward,  in  his  proper  cha- 
lacter.  ^Robert  Hall,  1764-1831. 

4.  How  tito  OliriBllaa  ettlniatM  tli«m» 

(4990.)  [Onikesif^  of  boys  playing,^    Eveiyage 

hath  tome  peculiar  contentment     Thus  l^e  did, 

'jrhen  we  were  of  these  years.      Methinks  I  still 

lopember  the  old  fervour  of  my  young  pastimet. 


With  what  eagemest  and  passion  do  they  purtoa 
these  childish  sports  I  Now  that  there  is  a  handflil 
of  cherry  stones  at  the  stake,  how  near  is  that  boy'i 
heart  to  his  mouth,  for  fear  of  his  playfellows  next 
cast ;  and  how  exalted  with  <le>ire  and  hope  of  hit 
own  speed  1  Those  great  unthrlfu  who  hazard 
whole  manors  upon  the  dice,  cannot  expect  their 
diance  with  more  eamettnee,  or  entertam  it  with 
more  joy  or  grief. 

We  cannot  but  now  tmile  to  think  of  thete  poor 
and  foolish  pleasures  of  our  childhood.  There  is  no 
less  disdain,  that  the  regenerate  man  conceives  of 
the  dearest  delights  of  hit  natural  condition.  He 
was  once  jolly  and  jocund,  in  the  fruition  of  th« 
world.  FeastSi  and  revels,  and  games,  and  dalli* 
ance  were  hu  life ;  and  no  man  could  be  hapinf 
without  these :  and  scarce  any  man,  but  himself: 
but  when  once  grace  hath  made  him  both  good  and 
wise,  how  scornfully  doth  he  look  back  at  thete 
fond  felidtiet  of  his  carnal  estate  !  Now  he  finds 
more  manly,  more  divine  contentments,  and  wonders 
he  could  be  to  transported  with  his  former  vanity. 
Pleasures  are  much  according  as  they  are  esteemed  : 
one  man's  delight  Is  another  man*s  pain.  Only 
spiritual  and  heavenly  things  can  settle  and  satiate 
the  heart  with  a  full  and  firm  contentation. 

O  God,  Thou  art  not  capable  either  of  bettering 
or  of  change  :  let  me  enjoy  Thee ;  and  I  shall  pity 
the  miserable  fickleness  of  those  that  want  Thee  % 
and  sliall  be  sure  to  be  constantly  happy. 

^Hall,  1574-1656^ 

(4991.)  The  Christian  doth  not  value  earthly  en* 
joyments,  or  himself  by  them  ;  and  if  Satan  were 
to  think  to  hurt  a  saint  by  touching  his  external 
advantages,  this  were  as  if  one  should  try  to  hurt  a 
man  by  beating  his  clothes,  when  once  he  has  put 
them  o£  —Gumali^  1617-1679. 

(4992.)  The  eye  of  a  godly  man  is  not  fixed  oo 
the  false  sparkling  of  the  world's  pomp,  honour, 
and  wealth,  it  is  dead  to  them,  being  quiie  dazxled 
with  a  greater  beauty.  The  grass  looks  fine  in  the 
morning,  when  it  b  set  with  those  liquid  pearls,  the 
drops  of  dew  that  shine  upon  it ;  but  if  you  can 
look  but  a  little  while  on  the  body  of  the  sun,  and 
then  look  down  a^ain,  the  eye  is  as  it  were  dead  ; 
it  sees  not  that  famt  shining  on  the  earth  that  it 
thought  so  gay  belore.  And  as  the  eye  is  blinded, 
and  dies  to  it,  so  within  a  few  hours  that  gaiety 
quite  vanishes  and  dies  itselC 

^Ltighton,  1611-1684.  • 

(4993.)  Not  golden  veins  in  mountains,  not  die* 
monds  in  the  sands,  nor  precious  stones,  not  treasures 
which  are  heaped  up  in  cities,  nor  the  things  which 
minister  to  the  senses  or  to  bodily  ease  or  comfort, 
are  best.  They  are  second  best.  They  are  useful 
if  they  serve ;  they  are  evil  if  they  rule.  For  the 
world  is  God*t  nursery.  Here  He  bringt  up  Hit 
children  ;  and  at  in  our  houses  all  things  are  good 
— pictures,  books,  carpets,  furniture,  the  table  anu 
the  couch— if  they  aid  us  to  rear  well  our  childreii* 
and  are  good  but  for  that  \  at  our  children  them* 
selves  the  chief  treasures  to  us,  and  their  charar/jr 
the  chief  part  of  themselves,  to  it  is  in  God's  great 
household  globe  on  which  we  dwell.  We  are  to 
despise  nothing  as  if  the  being  transient  or  physical 
were  a  reason  lor  contempt  We  are  to  treasure  all 
thin^t—only  we  are  to  measure  their  value  by  thdff 
relation  to  our  higher  natuic^  — Betehir^ 
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t,  WlMB tlMf  bMoow knrtMlto ttt. 

(4994-)  Thorns  will  not  prick  of  thcmselvei,  bat 
when  they  are  grasped  in  a  man's  hand  the^  prick 
deep.  So  this  world  and  the  things  therpot  are  all 
ffood,  and  were  all  made  of  God  for  the  benefit  of 
His  creatures,  did  not  our  immoderate  afiection 
make  them  hurtful,  which,  indeed,  embitters  every 
sweet  unto  us.    This  is  the  root  of  all  evil 

-^ibba,  I577-I635* 

(4995-)  All  the  danger  is  when  the  world  gets 
into  the  hearL  11»e  water  is  useful  for  the  sailing 
of  the  ship  ;  all  the  danger  is  when  the  water  gets 
into  ths  ship ;  so  the  fear  is  when  the  world  gets 
Into  the  heart     *'  Thou  shalt  not  covet. ** 

— WaUom^  1696. 

IL    ITS  DBLUStVBSBSS* 

V,  nil  foUd  and Taliulilt  onlyUi  tto  ovtirftrd 


(499^*)  All  rantties  are  but  butter6ies,  which 
wanton  children  greedily  catch  for ;  and  sometimes 
they  fly  beside  them,  sometimes  before  them,  some- 
times behind  them,  sometimes  close  by  them  ;  yea* 
through  their  fingers,  and  yet  they  miss  them ;  and 
when  they  have  tnem,  they  are  but  butterflies ;  they 
have  painted  wings,  but  are  crude  and  squalid  worms. 
Such  are  the  thin^  of  this  world,  vanities,  butter- 
flies. The  world  itself  is  not  unlike  an  artichoke ; 
nine  parts  of  it  are  unprofitable  leaves  scarce  the 
tithe  is  good :  about  it  there  is  a  little  picking  meat, 
nothing  so  wholesome  as  dainty  :  in  the  mid&t  of  it 
there  is  a  core,  which  is  enough  to  choke  them  that 
devour  it  '—Adanu^  1 654. 

(4997.)  In  Chili,  where  the  ground  is  subject  to 
frequent  shocks  of  earthquake,  the  houses  are  built 
of  lowly  height  and  of  unenduring  structure;  it  is  of 
little  use  to  dig  deep  foundations,  and  pile  up  hi^h 
walls  where  the  very  earth  is  unstable ;  it  would  be 
fooliah  to  build  as  for  ages  when  the  whole  edifice 
may  be  in  zuin^in  a  week.  Herein  we  read  a  lesson 
as  to  our  worldly  schemes  and  possessions :  this 
poor  fleeting  world  deserves  not  that  we  should 
build  our  hopes  and  joys  upon  it  as  though  they 
could  last  us  long.  We  must  treat  it  as  a  treacher- 
ous soil,  and  build  but  lightly  on  it,  and  we  shall 
be  wise*  — Sturgeon, 

a  It  tlunra  Ut  tMtt  slAa  to  «t  «t  t|i#  b^glnnlnr. 

(499SO  The  world,  like  a  subtle  merchant,  offers 
to  us  a  good  sample  of  bad  wares,  and  outwardly 
presents  to  our  view'  the  best  end  of  the  stufi^ 
whereas  the  inmost  and  middle  parts  are  coarse  and 
■light ;  and  places  the  purest  and  choicest  commodi- 
ties in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  whereas  in  the 
middle  and  the  bottom  it  is  mixed,  counter ieit,  and 
purposely  falsified.  — Daumame^  1644. 

(4999.)  At  the  command  of  Jesus  the  waterpots 
were  filled  with  water,  and  the  water  was  by  His 
divine  power  tuned  into  wine  (John  iL),  where  the 
different  eooaomv  of  God  and  the- world  is  highly 
observable;  ^*  Eveiy  man  sets  forth  good  wine  at 
first,  and  then  the  worse ;"  but  God  not  only  turns 
the  water  into  wiaei  but  into  such  wme  that  the  last 
draught  is  most  pl<*isinr.  The  world  presents  us 
with  iair  languago^  promising  hopes,  convenient 
fortunes,  pompous  honooiSy^and  these  are  the  outsides 
.  of  the  bowl ;  but  when  it  it  swallowed,  these  dissolve 
In  the  instant,  azid  there  remains  bitterness  and  the 


malignity  of  Coloqutnteda.    Every  sin  smiles  in  dis 
first  address,  and  carries  light  in  the  face  and  honey 
in  the  lip,  but  **when  we  have  well  drank,  thes 
comes  that  which  is  worse  "— «  whip  with  six  strings 
fears  and  terron  of  conscienoe,  and  shame  and  dis- 
.pleasure  and  a  cative  disposition,  and  diffidence  m 
the  day  of  death.     But  when,  "after  the  manner  of 
purifying  of  the  Christians^'' we  fill  our  waierpoti 
with  water,  watering  our  couch  with  our  teais,  and 
moistening  our  cheeks  with  the  perpetual  distills^ 
tions  of  repentance,  then  Christ  turns  our  vaui 
into  wine — first  penitents  and  then  communicsnti,  - 
first  waters  of  sorrow  and  then  the  wine  of  thechalic^ 
first  the  justifications  of  correction    and  then  the 
sanctifications  of   the  sacrament,  and  the  efifecti 
of  the  Divine  power,  joy  and  peace  and  serenity, 
hopes  full  of  confidence,  and  confidence  without 
shame,   and  boldness  without    presumption;  for 
Jesus  keeps  the  **best  wine"  until  the  last,"  not 
only  because  of  the  direct  reservations  of  the  bighetf 
joys  till  the  nearer  approaches  of  glory,  but  also 
because  our  reli^thes  are  higher  after  a  long  fruitiot 
than  at  the  first  essays ;  such  being  the  nature  ol 
grace,  that  it  increases  in  relish  as  it  does  in  fruiiioa, 
every  part  of  grace  being  new  duty  and  new  rewszd 

^a'imy  tayior^  1612-1667. 

••  XtyKwnlMtaiarstluuiltMnpnzfiim, 

(500a)  The  world  promiseth  as  much,  and  pe^ 
formeth  as  little,  as  the  tomb  of  Semiramis.  When 
she  had  built  a  stately  tomb,  she  caused  this  inscrip- 
tion to  be  engraven  on  it :  *'  Whatsoever  king  shall 
succeed  here,  and  want  money,  let  him  open  this 
tomb,  and  he  shall  have  enough  to  serve  his  torn ; " 
which  Darius  afterwards,  wanting  money,  opened, 
and,  instead  of  riches,  found  this  sharp  leproof: 
"Unless  thou  hadst  been  extremely  covetous  and 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  thou  wouldst  not  have  opened 
the  grave  of  the  dead  to  seek  for  money."  Thus 
many  run  to  the  world  with  high  hopes,  and  retuxa 
with  nothing  but  blanks^  — Swinncck^  16751 

4.  It  Inren  ns  on  With  Mm  bopM. 

(5cx>i.)  The  world  is  treacherous  ;  it  betrays  both 
the  hopes  and  the  souls  of  men  at  once.  How  big 
is  man  with  expectations  of  remote  distant  eojoj- 
ments  1  Like  a  man  looking  at  a  picture,  or 
statue,  at  a  distance,  but  coming  near  to  it,  and 
taking  a  close  view,  he  sees  it  but  a  cheat,  a  dead, 
lifeless  thing  ;  so  when  a  man  comes  to  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  world,  he  falls  infinitely  short  of  hh 
expectations.  Like  children  that  think  the  cloud  is 
just  touching  such  a  hill,  and  if  they  were  at  ii  they 
would  be  just  in  the  cloud  ;  and  when  they  go  then 
ihey  find  the  doud  removed  away  to  another  htU. 

^Ralpk  Erskim.  1685-175S. 

6.  It  wlU  not  benr  exposure  to  tho  Ilglit. 

(500a.)  Those  who  work  in  perspective  will  so 
paint  a  room  that  the  light  entering  only  throu^ 
some  little  hole,  you  shall  perceive  b(«uti&d  and 
perfect  figures  and  shapes ;  but  if  you  open  ths 
windows,  and  lei  in  a  full  light,  at  most  yon  shall 
see  but  some  imperfect  lines  and  shadows.  So 
things  of  this  world  seem  great  and  beautiful  unto 
those  who  are  in  darknessi  and  have  but  little  light 
of  heaven ;  but  those  who  enjoy  the  perfisot  li^ 
of  truth  and  faith  find  nothing  m  them  of  substanoft 

-^Jermif  Tayier^  .i6i»-i667. . 
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C  It  dtf QdM  tlukt  It  Bifty  degrade  end  dettr«j. 

(5003. )  The  world  deab  with  too  many  like  a  bad 
neighbour,  that  makes  a  man  drunk  purposely  to 
defeat  him  of  his  purse  or  patrimony ;  when  the 
liauor  is  evaporated  the  man  awakes  and  finds  him- 
self a  beggar.  — Bra$Uard. 

T.  How  we  art  to  treat  It 

(5004.)  Queen  Elizabeth  onoe  said  to  a  courtier, 
'*  They  pass  best  over  the  world  who  trip  over  it 
quickly ;  for  it  is  but  a  bog  :  if  we  stop,  we  sinlc** 

H  TiMfddlyoftluMoiPlioarotnflnarodlijit, 

(5005.)  We  pity  the  foll^  of  the  lark,  which, 
while  it  playeth  with  the  feather  and  stoopeth  to 
the  glass,  is  caught  in  the  fowler's  net :  and  yet 
cannot  see  ourselves  alike  made  fools  by  Satan, 
who,  deluding  us  by  the  vain  feathers  and  glasses 
of  the  world,  suddenly  enwrappeth  us  in  his  snares. 
We  see  not  the  nets,  indeed ;  it  is  too  much  that 
we  shall  feel  them,  and  that  they  are  not  so  easily 
escaped  after  as  before  avoided.  O  Lord,  keep 
Thou  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity.  And, 
though  mine  e^es  see  it,  let  not  my  heart  stoop  to 
it,  but  loathe  it  afar  off.  And,  if  I  stoop  at  any 
time,  and  be  taken,  set  Thou  my  soul  at  liberty ; 
that  I  may  say,  '*  My  soul  is  escaped,  even  as  a 
bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler :  the  snare  is 
biokeni  and  I  am  delivered.'* 

^HaUy  1574-1656. 

III.  ITS  PURSUIT  BY  THE  UNGODLY. 

1.  Tbelr  aameftnen  In  Ita  pnrinit. 

(5006.)  Tell  some  of  adding  faith  to  faith,  one 
degree  of  grace  to  another,  and  you  shall  find  they 
have  more  mind  to  join  house  to  house,  and  field 
to  field.  It  is  earth,  earth  ;  smd  thev  never  think 
thev  have  had  enough  of  the  soil,  till  death  comes 
and  stops  their  mouth  with  a  shovelful  digged  out 
of  their  own  grave.  ^-Gumall^  1617-1679. 

(5007.)  Henry  IV.  of  France,  asking  the  Duke 
of  Alva  if  he  had  observed  the  eclipses  happening 
Id  that  year,  he  answered  that  he  had  so  much 
business  on  earth  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  look  up 
to  heaven.  A  sad  thing  it  is  for  men  to  be  so  bent, 
and  their  hearts  so  set  on  the  things  of  this  world, 
as  not  to  cast  up  a  look  to  the  things  that  are  in 
heaven ;  nay,  not  to  r^ard,  though  God  brings 
heaven  down  to  them  in  His  Word  and  sacraments. 
Yet  so  it  is ;  most  men  are  of  this  Spanish  genenil*s 
mind — witness  the  oxen,  the  farms,  the  pleasures, 
the  profits,  and  preferments  that  men  are  so  fast 
glnea  unto,  that  they  have  hardly  leisure  to  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  any  goodness. 

^Sp€HC€rt  1658. 

&  TlMlrfbDyliittapiimiit. 

(5008.)  It  is  a  great  deal  of  care  and  pains  that 
the  spider  takes  in  weaving  her  web ;  she  runneth 
much,  and  often  up  and  down ;  she  fetcheth  a  com- 
pass this  wav  and  that  way,  and  reiunieth  often  to 
the  same  point ;  she  q>endeth  herself  in  multitudes 
of  fine  threads,  to  make  herself  a  round  cabinet ; 
she  exenterateth  herself,  and  worketh  out  her  own 
bowels,  to  make  an  artificial  and  curious  piece  of 
work,  which,  when  it  is  made,  is  apt  to  be  blown 
away  with  every  puff  of  wind.  She  hangeth  it  up 
aloft,  she  fasteneth  it  to  the  roof  of  the  house^  she 
fbengtbeneth  it  with  many  a  thread,  wheeling  often 


round  about,  not  sparing  her  own  bowels,  bat  spend* 
ing  them  willingly  upon  her  work.  And  when  she 
hath  done  all  this,  spun  her  fine  threads,  weaved 
them  one  within  another,  wrought  herself  a  fine 
canopy,  hung  it  aloft,  and  thinks  all  is  sure, — sud* 
denly,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  a  little  sweep 
of  a  broom  all  fidis  to  the  ground,  and  so  her  labour 
perisheth.  But  here  is  not  all,  pror  spider  I  she  ia 
killed  either  in  her  own  web,  or  else  she  is  taken  in 
her  own  snare,  haled  to  death,  and  trodden  under 
foot  Thus  the  silly  animal  may  be  truly  said  either 
to  weave  her  own  winding-sheet,  or  to  make  a  snare 
to  hang  herself.  Just  so  do  many  men  waste  and 
consume  themselves  to  get  preferment,  to  enjoy 
pleasures,  to  heap  up  riches  and  increase  them  ;. 
and  to  that  end  thev  spend  all  their  wit,  and  often- 
times the  health  of  their  bodies,  running  up  and 
down,  labouring  and  sweating,  carking  and  caring ;. 
and  when  ihey  have  done  all  this,  they  have  but 
weaved  the  spider's  web  to  catch  flies,  yea,  often- 
times are  caught  in  their  own  nets,  are  made  instru- 
ments of  their  own  destruction,  they  take  a  great 
deal  of  paint  with  little  success,  to  no  end  or  pur- 
pose. -^DrexelhtSt  1581-1658. 

(5<^*)  As  the  millstone  which  turns  about  all 
day,  grinding  com  for  others  and  not  for  itself,  at 
night  stands  in  the  same  place  where  it  was  in  the 
morning,  and  after  that  great  plenty  of  grain  has 
passed  by  it  is  emptied  of  all,  having  no  good  by 
the  bargain  but  to  wear  itself  out  for  the  profit  ii 
others ;  so  worldly  men,  in  attaining  unto  earthly 
vanities,  toil  themselves  the  whole  day  of  this 
life,  and  when  the  night  of  death  approaches,  they, 
are  in  the  same  case  that  they  were  in  when  they 
began,  and  having  now  only  their  labour  for  their 
pains,  thev  retain  nothing  of  all  which  has  passed- 
through  their  hands,  but  are  constrained  to  leave 
them  to  the  world,  from  which  they  first  had  them. 

— Downame,  1644. 

(5010.)  We  affect  the  vanities  of  the  world,  not 
for  any  good  we  see  in  them,  but  rather  in  self-love, 
pride,  envy,  and  emulation,  because  we  would  pre- 
vent otheiB,  and  obtain  that  which  they  so  much 
desire.  Like  unto  boys,  who  with  aU  eagerness  run 
after  a  ball,  not  for  the  love  of  itself,  but  that  they 
may  catch  it  before  another,  whereas  they  would 
scarce  look  after  it  if  they  had  no  competitor  to> 
contend  with  them.  And  as  the  vulgar  people 
running  in  flocks  to  see  some  vain  sight,  do  move 
others,  who  scarcely  know  wherefore  they  make 
such  haste,  to  go  with  them  for  company,  and  even 
to  outstrip  their  fellows  with  nimble  speed  ;  so  do< 
they  run  with  headlong  haste  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
worldly  vanities,  not  because  themselves  know  any- 
worth  or  excellency  in  them,  but  because  they  see 
that  many  have  gone  before  them,  and  that  many 
are  still  going  speedily  in  this  course  ;  they  also  ^ 
for  company,  laoouring  to  prevent  them  with  their 
haste,  and  to  obtain  tlutt  first,  which  being  obtained 
they  do  not  kno^  as  yai  whether  it  he  worth  their 
having  and  enjoying.  ^-'Dawnami^  1644. 

(5011.)  The  rich  worldling  is  but  a  hired  porter, 
that  carries  a  great  load  of  wealth  on  his  weaiy  back 
all  day,  till  he  groan  under  it ;  at  night,  when  the 
sun  of  his  life  sets,  it  is  taken  from  him,  and  he  is 
turned  into  a  foul  stable,  a  squalid  grave,  perchance 
with  a  galled  shoulder,  a  caw  and  macerated  con- 

'^Ailamt^  i654. 
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(5011.)  Thcj  who  dive  into  the  bottom  of  this 
of  the  world  to  the  hasard  of  their  liTes,  instead 
of  the  pearl  of  contentment  and  happiness  which 
they  take  sach  pains  for,  bring  up  notbin|r  but  their 
liands  full  of  the  sand  and  craTel  of  vexation  and 
Anguish.  All  the  ways  of  worldly  delights  are 
atrewed  with  nettles  and  briars,  so  that  its  greatest 
4larlingB  are  but  like  bears  robbing  a  bee  hive,  that 
with  much  labour  get  a  little  honey,  but  are  soundly 
atung  for  their  pains.  — ^wmtuck^  1673. 


(5013.)  What  folly  is  it  to  dandle  this  vain  world 
An  our  affections,  whose  joy,  like  the  child's  laughter 
on  the  mother's  knee,  is  sure  to  end  in  a  or  at  last. 
Oh,  remember  Dives,  stirring  up  his  pillow  and 
composing  himself  to  rest ;  how  ne  was  called  up 
by  the  tkiings  of  death,  before  he  was  warm  in  his 
bed  of  ease. 

Art  thou  trimming  thy  slimv  carcass,  while  thy 
soul  is  dropping  into  hell  ?  What  is  this  but  to  be 
|iainting  the  door  when  the  house  is  on  fire  ? 

— Gumallf  161 7-1679* 

(5014.)  It  Is  a  dreaming  and  distracted  world, 
that  spend  their  dajrs  and  cares  for  nothing ;  and 
are  as  serious  in  following  a  feather,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  which  they  confess  is  vanity,  and 
dying  in  their  hands,  as  if,  indeed,  they  knew  it  to  be 
true  felidtr.  They  are  like  children  busy  in  hunt- 
ing butterflies ;  or  like  boys  at  football — as  eager  in 
•the  pursuit,  and  in  overturning  one  another,  as  if  it 
were  for  their  lives  or  for  some  great,  desirable 
prize ;  or  more  like  to  a  heap  of  ants  that  gad  about 
as  busily  and  make  as  much  ado  for  sticks  and 
4]ust  as  if  they  were  about  some  magnificent  work. 
Thus  doth  the  vain,  deceived  world  lay  out  their 
thoughts  and  time  upon  impertinendes,  and  talk 
jmd  walk  like  so  many  noctambutos  in  their  sleep  ; 
Ihey  study,  and  care,  and  weep,  and  laueb,  and 
labour  and  fight  as  men  m  a  dream,  and  will  hardlv 
be  persuaded  but  it  is  reality  which  they  pursue  till 
death  come  and  awake  them.  Like  a  stage-play  or 
a  puppet-play,  where  all  things  seem  to  be  what 
they  are  not,  and  all  parties  seem  to  do  what  they 
•do  not,  and  depart,  and  are  all  disrobed  and 
unmasked ;  such  is  the  life  of  the  most  of  this 
world,  who  spend  their  da^s  in  a  serious  jesting, 
and  in  a  busy  doing  of  nothing. 

^BaxtiTf  1615-1691. 

(5015.)  Gotthold  one  day  looked  on  while  a 
gardener  watched  a  mole,  caught  it  at  its  mischiev- 
ous work,  threw  it  with  his  spule  out  of  the  earth, 
and  made  it  pay  with  its  life  for  the  damage  it  had 
done.  This  creature's  whole  emplovment,  thought 
he  within  himself,  is  to  plough  up  the  well-dressed 
gardens  and  fields,  to  gnaw  and  destroy  the  roots  of 
plants,  and,  by  the  many  heaps  it  forms,  to  disfigure 
and  spoil  the  parterres  and  meadows ;  all  which  it 
does  for  the  sake  of  its  food.  Able  to  see  and  cater 
for  itself  in  the  dark,  and  even  beneath  the  earth, 
it  is  blind  when  unexpectedly  brought  into  light. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  man  of  the  world.  He  bur- 
rows and  filches  in  secret,  seeks  his  own  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  others,  who  wither  and  perish 
through  his  devices,  and  raises  on  every  hand  the 
monuments  of  his  envv  and  selfishness.  Besides, 
wise  and  crafty  though  he  be  in  temporal  things,  he 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  those  that  are  spiritual 
and  divine.  But  death  stands  by,  and  only  waits 
the  nod  of  the  Most  High  to  terminate  in  a  moment 
his  projects  and  intrigues,  and  cast  the  misenbie 


man  out  of  the  earth,  Into  the  earth  again ;  I  ^ 
fsQOL  all  his  temporal  possessions  into  the  gnve. 

— >ScrTwr,  162^1693. 

(5016.)  You  may  see  a  field  of  com,  vet  full  of 
fine  showy  poppies ;  if  you  turn  some  diildren  into 
it,  you  will  see  them  rush  to  the  poppies,  and  alto- 

f  ether  overlook  tlie  com,  and  take  no  notice  of  it. 
ro#  this  is  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  the  world- 
like  the  children,  they  are  all  eagerly  in  quest  of 
the  poppies,  the  glittering  baubles  and  trifies  of 
this  life,  while  chey  are  overlooking  the  wheat,  the 
solid  grains  of  eteraitv  ;~the  fruit,  which,  if  gatbered 
into  the  gamer,  would  endure  unto  eternal  afe. 

(5017.)  The  men  of  this  world  are  chUdrea. 
Offer  a  child  an  apple  and  a  bank-note^  he  wiU 
doubtless  choose  the  apple. 

— Nmiom^  i725->iSo7. 

(5018.)  How  infatuated  and  criminal  is  the  worid* 
ling  t  How  beguiled  his  mind,  and  how  cnminal 
his  heart,  if  he  will  still  act  against  all  experience, 
and  all  the  declarations  which  God  hath  made! 
When  a  ship  has  been  wrecked,  and  no  hope  of 
escape  remained,  the  sailors  have  sometimes  been 
so  infatuated  that,  despising  every  consklentian 
most  suited  to  their  danger,  they  have  staved  the 
liquor  casks ;  determining  that  when  there  wis  00 
hope  on  earth,  they  would  at  least  die  in  the  midst 
of  sensual  gratification !  You  are  ready  to  exclaim 
— '*  Surely  these  are  not  rational  creatures  1 "  Bst 
I  scrapie  not  to  say  that,  if  you  continue  to  live  a 
careless  and  ungodly  life,  while  the  pageant  of  thii 
world  is  passing,  and  die  in  that  sute,  such  s 
wretched  sailor  is,  in  comparison,  more  ratk»al 
than  you  are.  If  one  were  to  remonstrate  with 
such  a  stupid  creature,  it  is  probable  he  would  say 
— "There  is  no  help.  I  may  live  half-an-hoor $ 
and  I  am  determined  to  get  rid  of  what  sensibiJit/ 
I  have  in  order  not  to  perceive  my  death,  and 
enjoy  a  present  gratification.  I  have  no  hope— 00 
prospect ;  I  can  do  nothing  I "  But  no  man,  who 
has  the  Gospel  preached  in  his  ears,  can  say,  hov- 
ever  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  procession  is 
advancing,  and  with  many  of  us  almost  gone,  yet, 
no  man  can  say — *'  There  is  no  help ; "  for  he  may 
yet  "  flee  for  refiige  to  the  hope  set  before  him; 
he  may  yet  place  his  foot  on  the  rock ;  he  may  yet 
escape  the  shipwreck  :  deliverance  is  proclaimed 
whenever  the  Gospel  is  preached,  and  whenever  the 
Holy  Spirit  brings  any  light  to  the  heart  of  maa. 

^Cecii,  i748-i8ia 

t.  Tbitta  ilnftilnta  to  Vta  pmanltw 

(5019.)  All  sin  is  hateful  to  God,  and  none  bat 
the  cleansed  perfect  soul  shall  stand  before  Him  in 
the  presence  of  His  glory ;  nor  any  in  whom 
iniquity  hath  dominion  shall  stand  accepted  in  the 
presence  of  Hb  grace  ;  but  yet  no  particular  sin  ii 
so  hateful  to  Him  as  idolatry  is.  For  this  is  not 
only  a  trespassing  against  His  laws,  but  a  disclaim- 
ing or  rejecting  liis  veiy  Sovereignty  itsel£  To 
give  a  prince  irreverent  language,  and  to  break  his 
uiws,  is  punishable ;  but  to  pull  him  out  of  his 
throne^  and  set  up  a  scullion  in  it,  and  give  him 
the  honour  and  obedience  of  a  king,  this  is  another 
kind  of  matter,  and  much  more  intolerable.  The 
first  commandment  is  not  like  the  rest,  whidi 
require  only  obedience  to  particular  laws  in  a 
particular  action ;  but  it  establisheth  the  voy  rda* 
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tkof  of  lovereien  and   mbjcct^  and   reqniBes  a 

constant  acknowTedgment  of  these  relations,  and 
makes  it  high  treason  against  the  God  of  heaven 
In  any  that  shall  violate  that  command.  Every 
crime  b  not  treason  :  it  is  one  thing  to  miscarry  in 
a  particular  case,  and  another  thing  to  have  other 
gods  before  and  besides  the  Lord,  the  only  God. 
Now  this  is  the  sin  of  every  worldling :  he  hath 
taken  down  God  from  the  throne  in  his  soul,  and 
set  up  the  flesh  and  the  world  in  His  stead  ;  these 
he  valueih,  and  magnifieth,  and  delighteth  in; 
these  have  his  very  heart,  while  God  tluit  made  it 
and  redeemed  him  is  set  Ught  by. 

— Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(502a)  Sirs,  the  thing  that  we  are  reproving  is, 
that  the  world  gets  so  much  of  your  heart,  and  God 
so  little.      The  creature  should  but  have  a  small 

eortion  of  your  affections,  if  it  be  not  the  creature, 
ut  God  that  is  your  portion.  But,  alas  I  many 
are  like  the  great  man,  that,  being  asked  if  he  ever 
saw  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  said,  **  He  had  so  much 
ado  upon  earth,  he  never  had  time  to  look  up  to 
heaven.**  Just  so  may  it  be  said  of  multitudes  in 
the  world,  they  are  so  much  taken  up' with  the 
things  of  time,  the  vain  and  perisliing  things  of  the 
world,  they  never  get  time  to  look  up  into»  and 
call  upon  God.        ^^Ralpk  ErsJkifu,  1085-1753. 

4  In  Uia  and  It  will  proflt  tti«m  nothlniT. 

(5021.)  The  world  is  not  unfitly  compared  to  a 
fishing-net,  and  the  end  of  the  world  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  nets.  While  the  nets  are  down  there  is 
nothing  said  to  be  caught,  for  the  nets  may  break 
and  the  fish  escape.  But  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  the  nets  are  drawn  up,  it  will  then  evidently 
appear  what  every  man  hath  caught ;  and  then 
those  that  have  fished  for  riches,  or  gain,  sove* 
reignty,  and  power  over  their  brethren,  for  the 
honours  and  preferments  of  this  world,  may  say, 
with  Peter,  "  Master,  we  have  toil^  all  the  night, 
and  have  taken  nothing."  They  dreamt  of  riches, 
and  honours,  and  powers ;  but,  beins  now  awake, 
they  find  nothing  in  their  hands  at  ail.  But  those 
that  have  here  hshed  for  godliness,  for  peace,  and 
for  the  honour  of  God,  may  say,  "  Lord,  at  'J'hy 
word  we  have  let  down  our  net?  and  have  caught, 
yea,  we  have  caught  abundantly;  we  have  fished 
for  godliness,  and  have  gotten  life  eternal ;  for  grace, 
and  we  have  gotten  gloiy ;  for  goodness,  and  we 
have  gotten  God  Himself,  who  b  the  fountain  of  all 
goodness  and  glory.  — Gatakir^  i574-'i654« 

(5023.)  Ah  vain  world  1  thon  art  a  poor  reward 
for  the  loss  of  Christ  and  heaven.  While  Satan  is 
nleasing  thy  fancy,  sinner,  with  the  rattles  and 
iMiubles  of  the  earth,  his  hand  is  in  thy  treasure, 
robbing  thee  of  that  which  alone  is  necessary.  It 
is  more  necessary  to  be  saved  than  to  be ;  better 
not  to  be^  than  to  be  In  heU. 

— GumaU,  161 7-1679. 

6.  HowttwUliMiiitoUiamlntlMhoiirofdafttli. 

(5023.)  When  the  race  is  ended,  and  the  play 
either  won  or  lost,  and  ye  are  in  the  utmost  circle 
and  border  of  time,  and  shall  put  yoor  foot  within 
the  march  of  eternity,  all  the  good  things  of  your 
short  night-dream  shall  seem  to  you  like  ashes  of  a 
blase  of  thorns  or  straw.        '^Ruiherf$rd^  1661. 

(5034.)  What  occasions  the  surprise  and  the 
4e^air  of  the  sinner  on  the  bed  of  deaths  is  to  see 


that  the  world  in  which  he  had  ever  placed  all  his 
confidence  is  nothing,  is  but  a  dream,  which  vanishes 
and  is  annihilated.  But  tlie  faithful  soul,  in  this 
last  moment,  ah  1  he  sees  the  world  in  the  same 
lip^ht  he  had  always  viewed  it ;  as  a  shadow  which 
fliiteth  away ;  as  a  vapour  which  deceives  at  a  dis- 
tance, but,  when  approached,  has  neither  reality 
nor  substance.  — MassiUon* 

(5025.)  I  have  seen  death  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  have  had  frequent  occasion  of  observing  how 
insignificant  many  tilings,  which  are  now  capable  of 
giving  us  pain  or  pleasure,  will  appear  when  the 
soul  is  brought  near  to  the  borders  of  eternity.  All 
the  concerns  which  relate  solely  to  this  life,  will 
then  be  found  as  trivial  as  the  traces  of  a  dream 
from  which  we  are  awakened. 

-^NewtoH^  1725-1807. 

nr.    THE  CHRTSTIAN  AND  TMS  WORLD. 

1.  WhUe  In  tbe  world,  be  Is  not  to  be  of  tt. 

(5026.)  A  servant,  whilst  a  stranger  walks  with 
his  roaster,  follows  them  both;  but  when  the 
stranger  takes  his  leave  and  departs  from  his  master, 
he  leaves  the  stranger  and  follows  his  master.  Thus 
whilst  the  world  does  any  way  concur  with  the  Lord, 
and  conduces  to  the  salvation  of  the  precious  soul, 
so  far  we  may  accompany  it  %  but  if  it  once  depart 
from  that,  then  let  us  give  the  world  a  farewellt 
follow  God,  and  have  a  care  of  our  souls. 

—John  Dtmson^  162 1. 

(5027.)  Let  ns  use  worldly  things  as  wise  pilgrims 
do  their  staves  and  other  necessaries  convenient  for 
their  journey.  So  long  as  they  help  us  forward  in 
our  way,  let  as  make  use  of  them,  and  accordingly 
esteem  them.  But  if  they  become  troublesome 
hindrances  and  cumbersome  burdens,  let  us  leave 
them  behind  us,  or  cast  them  away. 

— Lfcwnarngf  1644* 

(5028.)  The  cream  of  the  creature  floats  at^p ; 
and  he  that  is  not  content  to  fleet  it,  but  thinks  by 
drinking  a  deeper  draught  to  find  yet  more,  goes 
further  to  speed  worse.      — GumaUy  161 7-1679. 

(5029.)  Imitate  little  children,  who^  as  they  with 
one  hand  hold  fast  bpr  their  father,  and  with  the 
other  gather  strawberries  or  blackberries  along  the 
hedges,  so  you  gathering  and  handline  the  goods 
of  this  world  with  one  hand,  must  with  the  other 
always  hold  fast  the  hand  of  your  Heavenly  Father, 
turning  yourself  towards  Him  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  if  your  actions  or  occupations  be  pleasing  to 
Him  ;  but  above  all  things,  take  heed  that  you  never 
let  go  His  protecting  handL  — SaUs, 

(503a)  All  the  water  is  w»ste  that  runs  beside 
the  mill ;  so  all  thy  thoughts  and  words  are  waste 
which  are  not  to  the  glory  of  God.  A  bee  will  not 
sit  on  a  flower  where  no  honey  can  be  sucked  % 
neither  should  the  Christian  engage  in  anything  but 
for  his  soul's  good  and  God's  honour. 

—GumtUi^  161 7-1679. 

(5031.)  A  man  and  a  beast  may  stand  npon  the 
game  monntain,  and  even  touch  one  another,  yet 
they  are  in  two  difierent  worlds :  the  beast  perceives 
nothing  but  the  grass ;  but  the  man  contemplates 
the  prospect,  sad  thinks  of  a  thousand  remote 
things.     1  hus  a  Christian  may  be  solitary  at  a  full 
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Eatchange  1  he  can  converse  with  the  people  there 
vpon  trade,  politics,  and  the  stocks  ;  but  they  can- 
not talk  with  him  upon  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  nnderstanaing. 

—NeufUn^  1725-1807, 

(5031.)  Christianity  allows  as  to  use  the  world, 

Erovided  we  do  not  abuse  it.     It  does  not  spread 
efore  us  a  delicious  banquet,  and  then  come  with 
a  **  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.*' 

-^ForUous^  1731-1808. 

t.  In  wluit  OhTlitlia  aonoonlioniiltj  to  tte 
woKid  oomalsta. 

(i.)  Nei  m  gping omt  ofthtworld, 

(5033.)  To  forsake  the  world,  Is  not  to  go  out  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  to  forsake  personal  society, 
though  all  vicious  society  must  be  forsaken.  It  is 
not  to  vow  a  voluntary  poverty,  with  the  Papists. 
It  is  not  to  be  idle  and  improvident ;  but,  posi- 
tively, never  to  forsake  it  in  the  four  following 
respects  : — I.  In  respect  of  the  immoderate  use  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  world  (i  Cor.  vii  29-31). 
We  are  to  use  it  as  stewards,  that  are  to  give  an 
account.  3.  In  respect  of  service.  Be  not  ser- 
vants or  slaves  to  it,  for  you  cannot  both  serve  God 
and  mammon.  3.  In  respect  of  confidence.  Trust 
^ot  to  it.  Although  you  have  worldly  advantages, 
make  them  not  your  staff,  your  stay,  your  choice 
jewels.  4.  In  respect  of  adherence.  Be  not  glued 
to  the  world.  Let  not  the  world  be  like  the  skin 
on  the  hand,  that  will  not  easily  come  off ;  but  like 
the  glove  on  your  hand,  or  the  hat  on  your  head, 
that  you  can  easily  part  with. 

^Ralph  Erskint^  l685>1752. 

(2.)  Not  in  cuitivatm^  smgularitia  of  drtss  or 
manners^  but  m  making  tht  will  of  Christ  the  rule 
of  our  life, 

(5034*)  While,  as  men,  we  have  many  things  in 
common  with  other  men,  yet,  as  Christians,  we  are 
expected  to  possess  something  original  and  peculiar. 
Our  opinions,  practice,  and  conduct  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will  of  Christ  (x  John  ii.  3, 6).  The 
world  may  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  If  they 
coincide  with  Christ's  in  anything,  or  in  everything, 
it  is  well,  and  Christians  are  not  to  a6fect  singularity. 
If  they  differ,  the  Christian  community  has  another 
rnle  by  which  it  is  governed.  I  have  a  family  in 
a  gay,  wicked,  tlioughtless  city.  As  the  head  uf 
that  family  I  give  laws  by  which  I  expect  it  will 
be  influenced.     Around  me  may  be  one  family 

{■[ovemed  by  the  laws  of  fashion;  another  by  the 
aws  of  honour ;  a  third,  perhaps,  by  certain  arbi- 
trary rules  which  pickpockets  and  highwaymen 
have  set  up.  I  do  not  interfere  with  them  ;  nor  do 
I  say  that  m  no  respects  shall  my  family  coincide 
with  them.  If  they  have  anything  commendable  I 
shall  not  denounce  it,  nor  demand  that  my  children 
shall  affect  singularity.  What  1  expect  is,  that  my 
children  will  obey  my  laws.  If  my  neighbour  pre- 
*  sumes  to  legislate  in  the  case,  and  demands  that  my 
family  shall  forsake  my  laws ;  if  he  affirms  that  my 
statutes  are  stem  and  harsh,  and  should  be  modified 
— that  is  a  question  for  me  to  consider,  not  for  him 
to  legislate  on. 

Just  so  it  is  with  Christianity.  Christ  has  esta- 
blished a  set  of  laws,  and  demanded  a  certain  course 
of  life.  If  the  members  of  any  other  community,  or 
of  fifty  others,  should  in  many  things,  or  in  all  things, 
coincide  with  what  religion  would  produce,  uie 


Christian  is  not  to  affect  singularity  in  the  case. 
The  question  is  whether  I  am  adhering  to  the  Ia«f 
of  the  peculiar  kingdom  by  which  I  am  govern^, 
and  not  whether  otliers  are  falling  in  with  thes 
laws  also.  — Barnes^  i798-l87a 

(3.)  In  ahtainmg  from  unmcessar/  inttrcoum 
with  the  men  of  tht  world, 

(5035.)  A  saint  must  be  tepanited, — not  locally, 
but  in  regard  of  amity,  in  regard  of  intimate  friend* 
ship  ;  as  we  see  it  is  in  outward  things  in  some  of 
our  houses.  There  is  a  court  where  &11  come,  poor 
and  rich  ;  and  there  is  in  the  house  where  those  of 
nearer  acquaintance  come ;  and  then  there  is  the 
innermost  room,  the  closet,  where  only  ourselfci 
and  those  which  are  nearest  to  ns  come.  So  it  is 
in  the  passages  of  the  soul.  There  are  some  remote 
courtesies  that  come  from  us,  as  men,  to  all,  be 
they  what  they  will ;  there  are  other  respects  to 
those  that  are  nearer,  that  we  admit  nearer,  that 
are  of  better  quality ;  and  there  are  other  that  are 
nearest  of  all,  that  we  admit  even  into  the  doset  of 
our  hearts ;  and  those  are  they  with  whom  we  hope 
to  have  communion  for  ever  in  heaven,  the  blessed 
people  of  God.  —.SiJWo,  1 577-1635. 

(5036.)  A  Christian  in  the  world  is  like  a  naa 
transacting  his  affairs  in  the  rain.  He  will  not 
suddenly  leave  his  client  because  it  rains ;  but  the 
moment  the  business  is  done  he  is  off :  as  it  is  said 
in  the  Acts,  '*  Being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own 
company."  — Newton^  1 725-1807. 

(5037*)  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  interconrse 
which  must  subsist  between  us  and  the  world.  Bat 
it  is  by  no  .means  desirable  to  extend  it  beyond  that 
which  the  duties  of  our  calling  absolutely  require. 
Our  Lord  declares  that  His  faithful  followers  "  an 
not  of  the  world."  The  apostles  also  with  one 
voice  guard  us  against  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
the  world  ;  and  teach  us  to  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  to  live  as  a  distinct  "  peculiar  people,'* 
"  shining  among  them  as  lights  in  the  dark  place." 
We  should  go  to  them  indeed  when  duty  calls,  as 
the  physician  enters  the  infected  chambers  of  the 
sick  :  but  we  should  never  forget  that  *'  evil  com* 
munications  corrupt  good  manners  ; "  and  that  an 
undue  familiarity  with  them  is  far  more  likely  to 
weaken  the  spirituality  of  our  own  minds  than  to 
generate  a  holy  disposition  in  theirs.  In  us  shooM 
be  verified  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  "Israel  shall 
dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
nations."  — Simton^  1 759-1836. 

(4.)  In  setting  before  us  as  the  ends  0/  lift  tU 
attainment  of  eternal  blessedness^  the  promotion  ^ 
the  Divine  glory ^  and  the  adiHsncement  of  the  welfon 
of  our  fdlow'men  :  and  in  abstaining  from  those 
pursuits  and  pleasures  thai  are  inconsistent  therh 

Withm 

(5038.)  The  Christian  and  the  carnal  man  are 
most  wonderful  to  each  other.  The  one  wondeis 
to  see  the  other  walk  so  strictly,  and  deny  himself 
to  those  carnal  liberties  that  the  most  take,  and  uke 
for  so  necessary,  that  they  think  they  could  not  live 
without  them.  And  the  Christian  thinks  it  strange 
that  men  should  be  so  bewitched,  and  still  remain 
children  in  the  vanity  of  their  turmoil,  wearying 
and  humouring  themselves  from  morning  to  night, 
running  after  stories  and  fancies,  ever  busfy  doi^g 
nothing  ;  wonders  that  the  delights  of  earth  and  sin 
can  so  long  entertain  and  please  men,  and  peisiiade 
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them  to  giye  Jesus  Christ  lo  many  refusals — to  turn 
from  their  hfe  and  happiness,  and  choose  to  be 
miserable,  yea,  and  take  much  pains  to  make  them- 
selves miserable.  He  knows  the  depravedness  and 
blindness  of  nature  in  this — knows  it  by  himself, 
that  once  he  was  so,  and  therefore  wonders  not  so 
much  at  them  as  they  do  at  him ;  yet  the  unreason- 
ableness and  frenzy  of  that  course  now  appears  to 
him  in  so  strong  a  light  that  he  cannot  but  wonder 
at  those  woful  mistakes.  But  the  ungodly  wonder 
far  more  at  him,  not  knowing  the  inward  cause  of 
his  different  choice  and  way.  The  believer,  as  we 
said,  is  upon  the  hill ;  he  is  going  up,  looks  back 
on  them  in  the  valley,  and  sees  their  way  tending 
to  and  in  death,  and  osdis  them  to  retire  from  it  as 
loud  as  he  can  ;  tells  them  the  danger  ;  but  either 
they  will  not  hear  or  understand  this  language, 
or  will  not  believe  him.  Finding  present  ease 
and  delight  in  their  way,  they  will  not  consider  and 
suspect  the  end  of  it ;  but  they  judge  him  the  fool 
that  will  not  share  with  them  and  take  that  way 
where  such  multitudes  go  and  with  such  ease,  and 
some  of  them  with-  their  train  and  horses  and 
coaches  and  all  their  pomp ;  and  he  and  a  few 
straggling  poor  creatures  like  him  climbing  up  a 
craggy,  steep  hill,  and  will  by  no  means  come  off 
from  that  way  and  partake  of  theirs,  not  knowing 
or  not  believing  that  at  the  top  of  that  hill  he  climti 
is  that  happy,  glorious  city,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
whereof  he  u  a  citizen,  and  whither  he  is  tending  ; 
not  believing  that  he  knows  the  end  both  of  their 
way  and  his  own,  and  therefore  would  reclaim  them 
if  he  could  ;  but  will  Ly  no  means  return  to  them, 
at  the  Lord  commanded  the  prophet  (Jer.  xv.  19). 

— LeighioH^  161 1- 1684. 

(5039.)  Lycurgus  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  Sparta. 
He  had  an  object  in  each  of  his  statutes,  and  he 
designed  to  rear  a  peculiar  community.  It  was  not 
the  love  of  singularity,  it  was  not  a  wish  to  differ 
from  others  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  different. 
It  was  with  reference  to  his  great  object — to  make 
the  Spartans  valiant,  hardy,  kborious,  daring  free- 
men. With  this  object  he  framed  his  laws;  and 
this  design  was  understood  by  every  Lacedemonian. 
Suppose,  now,  he  had  left  some  such  direction  as 
the  text,  **  Be  not  conformed  to  surrounding  nations, 
or  even  to  the  other  republics  of  Greece."  line 
command  would  have  been  intelligible.  It  would 
oot  mean,  '*  Do  not  in  anything  coincide  with  others, 
for  they  may  be  temperate,  and  laborious,  and 
valiant,  as  well  as  you,  and  in  this  do  not  affect 
singularity.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect  is  just 
what  is  required  of  you.  Do  not  pursue  it  because 
they  do,  but  because  it  will  contribute  to  the  great 
designs  of  the  republic"  The  command  would 
forbid  conformity  to  other  people,  if  that  confor- 
mity should  interfere  with  the  purpose  of  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver.  It  might  easily  be  seen  that  even 
the  arts  of  Athens,  the  extensive  attention  to 
statuary  and  ornamental  architecture,  might  not 
consist  with  the  main  design  of  the  Lacedemonian. 
Innocent  as  they  might  1^  in  themselves,  or  con- 
sistent as  they  might  be  in  the  members  of  the 
republic  of  Athens,  yet  should  the  Lacedemonians 
turn  their  attention  to  statuary  or  to  the  fine  arts, 
as  a  people,  they  would  abandon  the  peculiar  design 
of  the  lawgiver  in  making  them  a  hardy  and  valor- 
CMis  race  of  freemen.  It  iKould  easily  be  seen  that 
the  delicacies  and  refinements  of  Corinth,  its  fashion 
and  splendour,  its  luauries  and  amusements,  as  well 


as  its  licentious  habits,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  the  Sparian.  Whether  they  were 
well  for  the  Corinthian  was  another  question  ;  and 
a  question  which  it  did  not  pertain  to  the  Spartan 
to  settle.  His  inquiry  was  of  a  difierent  kind. 
What  was  the  will  of  the  lawgiver?  And  are 
these  things  consistent  with  his  plain  and  obvious 
directions?  His  design  was  to  train  up  a  peculiar 
community  ;  was  qualified  to  judge  of  that  design. 
He  contemplated  that  no  other  one — not  even  one 
of  the  confederated  repultlics  of  Greece — should 
presume  to  come  in  and  legislate  for  his  people.  If 
this  peculiar  design  was  consistent  with  their  views 
and  conduct,  it  was  well.  They  would  be  con- 
form^ to,  not  because  they  were  the  views  of 
Athens  or  Corinth,  but  because  they  contributed  to 
the  great  purpose  of  the  Lacedemonian  lawgiver. 
In  no  case  had  they  a  right  to  originate  laws  for  his 
people,  or  to  demand  that  his  laws  should  be  con- 
formed to  their  views. 

Thus  with  the  Christian.  If  the  views  and  con- 
duct of  others  coincide  with  his,  it  is  well.  If  they 
do  not,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  come  in  and 
demand  that  he  shall  be  conformed  to  them.  He 
has  higher  laws,  and  a  higher  object.  He  has  a 
purpose  which  strikes  on  to  eternity.  His  aim  is 
to  prepare  for  heaven.  Theirs,  to  live  for  time. 
Nor  can  they  claim  jurisdiction  over  conduct  that 
has  been  directed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  He 
has  judged  best  in  ordering  His  peculiar  community. 
The  simple  question  is,  whether  a  proposed  course 
of  'conduct  or  opinion  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
and  life  demanded  by  the  King  of  Zion. 

—Soma,  i798-i87a 

(504a)  This  rule;  "Be  ye  not  conformed  to 
this  world,"  forbids  all  mingling  with  the  world 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  objects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  which  will  not  on  the  whole* 
tend  to  promote  it.  It  is  not  needful  to  state  what 
those  objects  are.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
desire  to  become  personally  assimilated  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  bring  our  fellow-men  to  the  hope  of 
the  same  heaveiu  Now  with  this  desire  to  be  pre- 
cisely what  will  be  approved  by  the  mind  of  Clirist, 
we  may  apply  the  rule  before  us.  It  will  be  a  test 
of  the  propriety  of  a  thousand  things  which  might 
otherwise  oe  the  subject  of  much  debate.  It  will 
constitute  a  nice  tact  by  which  we  may  approach  a 
great  variety  of  objects  without  danger  of  error.  A 
child  can  much  more  easily  decide  whether  a  thing 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  mind  of  his  father,  than 
he  could  settle  its  propriety  by  argument.  The 
inhabitant  of  Sparta  could  see  at  once  that  many 
things  were  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  his 
republic,  which  he  could  by  no  means  settle  in 
an  abstract  manner.  Whether  the  aim  of  the 
Athenian  was  proper,  or  the  mild  and  soft  plea- 
sures of  the  Corinthian,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
settle  by  argument,  but  this  would  not  be  the  wa^ 
in  which  to  train  up  the  Ijicedemonian.  So  it 
mieht  become  a  question  of  abstract  casuistry  about 
a  thousand  scenes  of  amusement.  It  would  be 
easy  to  argue  by  the  hour  in  favour  of  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  theatres,  and  ball-rooms,  and  all  the 
vanity  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  mipd  might 
"find  no  end  of  wandering  mazes  lost"  But  apply 
the  rule  before  us,  and  all  mist  vanishes.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  no  professing  Christian  ever 
dreamed  that  he  was  imitating  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  honouring  the  Christian  religion,  in  a 
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theatre,  a  ball-room,  or  a  splendid  partj  of  plea- 
aure.  And  equally  dear  would  be  the  decision  in 
reference  to  multitudet  of  pleasures  which  it  is 
needless  to  specify.  ^Barnes,  I79i8^i87a 


(5.)  /• 
world. 


iktagktiomt 


th€ 


(5041.)  A  right  belierer  goes  through  the  world 
as  a  man  whose  mind  is  in  a  deep  study,  or  as  one 
that  has  special  haste  of  some  weighty  business  goes 
through  a  street,  that  gam  on  nothing,  hears  no- 
thing, minds  nothing  that  is  in  the  way,  but  only  that 
with  which  his  mind  is  taken  up  withal.  Our  coo- 
venation  is  in  heaven*  our  treasure  is  in.  heaven. 

— -Wsn/,  1577-1639. 

(5042.)  A  Chrbttan  Is  like  Jacob's  ladder ;  while 
his  body,  that  lower  part,  sUnds  on  the  ground^  the 
top,  his  higher  and  better  part,  is  in  heaven. 

He  that  hath  the  living  waters  of  Jesus  flowing 
in  his  heart,  is  mad  if  he  stoop  to  the  puddles  of 
vanity,  or  seek  content  in  the  world.  Yea,  such  a 
one  will  scarce  descend  to  lawful  pleasures,  but 
for  God's  allowance,  and  nature's  necessity ;  and 
then  but  as  the  eagle,  who  Uves  aloft,  and  stoops 
not  but  for  her  prey.  ^Adams^  1653. 

(5043-)  The  flower  called  heliotropium  turns  its 
Uxx  towards  the  sun  from  morning  to  night,  so  does 
the  true  Christian  towards  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
The  command  of  God  is,  ••  Be  thou  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  all  the  day  long  | "  and  the  carriage  of 
holy  men  is  answerable  hereunto;  "The  twelve 
tribes  served  God  instantly  day  and  night."  As 
the  angels,  though  they  are  employed  up  and  down 
in  the  world  for  the  service  of  the  saints,  yet  they 
"always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father ;''  so  the 
children  of  God,  though  they  are  occupied  about 
civil  and  natural  actions,  are  called  hither  and 
thither  as  their  occasions  are,  yet  they  pass  the 
whole  time  of  their  sojourning  here  in  fear.  That 
watch  is  naught  that  goes  only  at  first  winding 
up,  and  stands  still  all  the  day  after ;  that  man's 
religion  is  little  worth  that,  like  Ephraim's  good- 
ness, is  as  a  morning  cloud  or  dew,  which  vanishes 
away  ere  noon. 

The  rivers  run  ever  toward  the  sea,  notwithstand- 
ing that  hills  and  rocks  and  mountains  interpose 
and  force  them  to  their  winding  meanders ;  nay, 
their  compass  about  is  not  without  profit,  for  they 
water  those  grounds  in  their  passa«;e  through  which 
they  seem  to  wander.  The  person  that  has  the 
living  water  of  grace  in  him  is  always  tending 
toward  the  ocean  of  his  happiness,  notwithstanding 
his  diversions  by  his  worldly  actions  and  particular 
Vocations ;  nay,  he  is  doing  good  and  serving  his 
God  and  his  soul,  as  well  as  his  family  and  body, 
in  those  interjections. 

The  wheel  of  a  chariot,  though  it  be  in  motion 
all  the  day,  and  turning  about  the  ground,  yet  it  is 
but  a  small  part  of  it  that  touches  the  earth  at  one 
time ;  the  greatest  part  is  always  above  it  So  the 
true  Christian  ;  though  he  be  all  the  day  busy  about 
earthly  afiiairs,  yet  it  is  but  his  body,  his  lesser  part, 
that  b  employed  about  them  ;  his  soul,  his  affec- 
tions, which  are  his  greater  part,  are  always  above 
*^o>«  — Swinntfck,  1673. 

S.  WI17  lie  la  not  to  set  Ills  affectlona  on  tblnffs 
Mlow.  • 

(1.)  Because  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  world 
are  not  essential  either  to  our  dignity  or  happiness. 
(5<H4-)  if  we  excel  in  the  use  of  reason  and  in 


the  knowledge  and  practice  of  tme  religion,  oar 
goodness  is  not  impaiied  when  all  worldly  joys  £ul 
us.  But  if  we  be  defective  in  them,  and  be  either 
foolish  men,  or  lame  and  bastardly  Christians,  theie 
outward  ornaments  will  be  but  like  gay  hangingi 
on  rotten  and  broken  walls,  which  commend  ds  to 
the  sight  of  others,  but  do  not  better  us  in  ourselvo^ 
by  stopping  our  breaches  and  repairing  our  rains. 
And  as  those  who  are  sick  of  the  dropsy,  seem  iiX 
and  in  good  liking  to  those  who  are  far  off,  wheresi 
it  plainly  appears  to  those  who  look  upon  than 
nearer  hand,  that  their  beauty  proofs  not  tioia 
the  good  habitude  of  their  bodies,  bat  from  their 
fulness  of  humours,  which  is  the  true  cause  of  their 
disease  :  so  those  who  abound  with  these  ontwaid 
things  may  seem  better  and  niore  happy  than  others, 
but  those  who  consider  them  easily  hud  that  it  is  bat 
a  diseased  body  which  commends  them,  and  that 
they  are  not  in  truth  bettered  by  all  these  things, 
but  rather  the  diseases  and  spiritual  sicknesses  of 
their  souls  increased  and  made  more  desperate  and 
incurable. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  account  ourselves  betteitd 
by  these  outward  things,  for  then  our  goods  and 
good'iess  will  both  at  once  fail  us ;  but  by  those 
things  in  which  pur  excellency  consists,  and  which, 
being  in  us  and  peculiar  to  ourselves,  do  make  as 
justly  to  be  preferred  before  all  other  creatures. 

We  know  that  a  player  is  not  belter  than  his 
iellows,  because  he  acts  a  king's  part,  seeing  all  bis 
excellency  is  in  his  outward  habit,  and  nothing  in 
his  person :  and  if  another  act  his  part  better,  he 
is  preferred  far  before  him,  though  he  sustain  the 
meanest  and  basest  personage,  because  his  work 
is  measured,  not  by  his  gay  clothes,  but  by  his 
excellency  in  his  own  faculty  and  profession. 

A  surgeon  is  not  commended  because  he  goes  in 
brave  apparel,  but  for  his  great  skill  in  coring 
wounds.  And  the  scholar  is  not  magnifi^i  for 
his  fair  house  or  lull  chests,  but  for  his  excellency 
in  all  manner  of  knowledge  and  learning.  Neither 
is  the  pilot  praised  becausic  he  has  a  fair  ship  gilt 
with  gold  and  well  rigged,  but  fur  his  skill  in  navi- 
gation, and  care  in  using  all  his  knowledge  for  the 
good  of  the  passengers. 

And  thus  also  it  is  in  other  creatures.  For  the 
vine  is  not  praised  for  its  fair  leaves,  straight  body, 
and  good  timber,  but  for  its  fruitfulness  in  borii^ 
good  and  pleasant  grapes.  Neither  is  the  hone 
bettered  by  his  rich  saddle  and  golden  trappings, 
seeing  his  goodness  consists  not  in  these  things 
which  may  at  night  be  taken  from  him,  but  in  his 
shape,  strength,  soundness,  good  pace,  and  sore 
travelling. 

And  so  the  excellency  and  goodness  of  a  Christisn 
consists  not  in  these  outward  things,  as  honoan, 
riches,  pleasures,  but  in  the  fruits  of  godliness,  which 
he  oftentimes  bears  better  and  in  greater  aband- 
ance  when  he  is  pruned  and  these  outward  super- 
fluities taken  away ;  not  in  his  gay  habit  and  rich 
furniiure,  but  in  his  swiftness  and  sureness  in  run- 
nine  the  spiritual  race,  which  lie  commonly  best 
performs  when  he  is  lightened  and  unloaded  of  this 
worldly  braveiy.  — Downanu^  1644. 

(2.)  Because  their  comparative  unimportance  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  bestowed  on  the  good 
and  on  the  bad  indiscriminately. 

(5^5-)  Outward  things  happen  alike  to  good 
and  bad.  '*  There  is  one  event  to  the  clean  ami  tc 
the  unclean  ;  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  thai 
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ncrifioeth  not ;  to  him  that  sweareth,  and  to  him 
that  feareth  an  oath."  They  are  both  travellers  in 
the  thorou£h&re  of  thii  world,  both  lodge  in  one 
inn,  both  have  the  tame  provision;  perhaiis  the 
wicked  have  the  better  cheer, — ^but  in  the  morning 
their  ways  part  1  •^Adams^  1653. 

(5046.)  Although  God  cast  common  blessings 

fromiscuously  upon  eood  and  bad,  yet  He  holds 
lis  best  favours  at  a  distance,  as  parents  do  cherries 
or  applet  from  their  children,  to  whet  their  appetites 
the  more  after  them.  -^John  Jiiilj  1658. 

(5047.)  All  the  estate  of  a  believer  lies  in  hope— 
and  it  is  a  royal  estate  I  For  outward  things,  the 
children  of  God  have  what  He  thinks  fit  to  serve 
them :  but  those  are*  not  their  portion,  and  there- 
fore He  gives  often  more  of  the  world  to  those  that 
shall  have  no  more  hereafter.  But  all  their  flourish 
and  lustre  is  but  a  base  advantage,  as  a  lackey's 
nudy  clothes,  that  usually  make  more  show  tibian 
his  toat  is  heir  of  the  estate. 

^Liighton^  1611-1684. 

(3.)  BecauH  they  wUl  moi  bear  close  emd  intettignU 
ixaminatwn. 

(504S.)  The  world  and  the  best  things  of  which 
h  can  boast  are  but  mere  vanities,  and  in  compari- 
lon  of  God's  spiritual  graces,  and  our  heavenly 
Inheritance,  of  no  worth  or  excellenqr*  Neither  is 
there  anything  in  the  earth  great  or  excellent,  but 
the  Christian  mind  which  contemns  and  despises 
these  highly-esteemed  vanities.  They  make  a  fair 
show,  indeed,  to  those  whose  jud^ents  are  already 
forestalled  with  the  false  conceits  of  the  corrupt 
flesh,  and  seem  to  be  of  some  value  and  greatness 
to  those  who  look  upon  them  through  the  spectacles 
of  affection.  But  if  we  pull  off  these  false  covers, 
4md  seriously  and  impartially  behold  them  after 
their  deceiving  colours  and  painted  vizards  are  laid 
aside,  we  shall  And  the  world  in  its  chief  beauty 
and  pomp  to  be  but  a  glorious  hypocrite,  fair  in 
show,  and  foul  in  truth,  professing  and  promising 
much,  and  performing  nothing ;  or  a  beautiful  sepul- 
dire  outwardly  adorned  with  all  cost  and  bravery, 
but  within  full  of  stench  and  rottenness ;  or  like  unto 
OUT  fair  buildings  in  these  times,  which,  making  a 
sumptuous  show  to  the  passers-by,  seem  to  invite 
poor  men  to  receive  relief,  but  within  have  no  pro- 
vision for  hospitality,  nor  food  to  refresh  those  who 
stand  in  need.  .  The  like  vanity  also  is  in  all  those 
worldly  things  which  are  so  affected  and  admired 
of  those  who  have  erected  them  in  their  hearts,  as 
their  idols  whom  they  serve  and  adore ;  herein  truly 
resembling  idols  and  images,  which  are  outwardly 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  ornaments,  and 
make  representation  of  some  excellent  personage, 
whereas  if  you  examin ,  them  any  further  than  the 
very  superflcies  and  outside,  you  shall  find  them  no 
better  than  stocks  or  stones.  So  these  worldly 
vanities  seem  to  those  whose  weak  sight  can 
pierce  no  deeper  that,  the  outward  show,  beautiful 
and  glorious ;  whereas,  in  truth,  if  we  could  behold 
them  inwardly  with  the  eye  of  a  sound  judgment, 
we  should  easily  discern  them,  to  be  contemptibly 
base  and  of  no  vslue.  In  this  respect,  like  those 
goodly  and  beautiful  pageants  which  being  out- 
wardly adorned  and  set  forth  with  gold  and  painted 
colours,  move  multitudes  of  people  to  run  after 
them,  and  to  behold  them  with  joyful  admiration 
tnd  ravishing  wonder;  whereas  it  yon  look  into 


their  inside,  you  shall  find  nothing  but  a  few  sticks^ 
rags,  and  patches  ;  and  in  respect  of  their  durable- 
ness  so  slight  and  weak,  that  they  are  only  fit  for 
a  vain  show,  and  to  serve  for  a  day's  sport. 

— Doumame,  1644* 

(4.)  Beeattu  they  are  perilous  to  the  souL 

(<o49-)  What  the  astronomers  say  of  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  that  it  Is  occasioned  by  the  intervening 
of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  our  sight,  is  true 
in  this  case :  if  the  world  get  between  Christ,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  our  sight,  it  will  darken 
our  sight  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bring  eclipses  upon 
our  comforts  and  graces.  Again,  those  men  that 
dig  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  are  oft- 
times  choked  and  stifled  by  damps  that  come  from 
the  earth.  So  it  is  with  Christians,  those  that  will 
be  ever  poring  and  digging  about  the  things  of  this 
world,  it  is  a  thousand^to  one  that  if  from  worldly 
things  a<lamp  doth  not  arise  to  smother  their  com* 
forts  and  quench  their  graces.  Lastly,  a  candle, 
though  it  may  shine  to  the  view  of  aU,  yet  put  it 
under  gronmi,  and  (though  there  be  not  the  least 
puff  of  wind)  the  very  damp  will  stifle  the  light  of 
the  flame;  and  so  it  is  that  men  may  shine  like 
candles  in  their  comforts,  yet  bring  them  but  under 
the  earth,  and  a  clod  of  that  will  stifle  their  candle, 
will  damp  their  spiritual  comforts,  and  bereave 
them  of  those  joys  that  are  in  themselves  unspeab 
able.  '•^John  Afagirus. 

(5050.)  As  the  excellent  and  noble  hawk  called 
a  falcon,  upon  the  fist  of  the  fowler,  seeing  a  prey 
flying  on  high,  doth  by  and  by  spread  her  win^ 
and  offer  to  break  the  strings  wherewith  she  is 
holden,  and  to  be  gone  after  the  prey,  but  if  she  be 
hooded,  she  neither  seeth  the  prey  nor  is  any  whit 
moved :  even  so  man,  whose  nature  far  excelleth 
all  other  living  creatures,  thinking  upon  the  things 
that  are  above  in  heaven  with  &)d,  and  with  the 
eyes  of  his  mind  beholding  eternal  bliss  and  end- 
less felicity,  he  is  inflamed  and  pricked  with  a  great 
and  wonderful  desire  to  attain  unto  the  same  ;  but 
if  he  be  hooded  with  ignorance,  spiritual  blindness^ 
and  a  love  of  this  world,  he  will  never  be  touched 
with  any  heavenly  motion,  nor  any  whit  moved 
with  any  right  love  of  God,  nor  once  turn  so  much 
as  an  eye  o?  his  mind  toi^ards  heaven  or  God. 

^^Cawdray^  1609. 

(5051.)  Learn  to  despise  the  world  ;  or,  which  is 
a  better  compendium  in  the  duty,  learn  but  truly  to 
understand  it ;  for  it  is  a  cozenage  all  the  way  ;  the 
head  of  it  is  a  rainbow,  and  the  face  of  it  is  flattery; 
its  words  are  charms,  and  all  its  stories  are  false ; 
its  body  is  a  shadow,  and  its  hands  do  knit  spiders' 
webs ;  it  is  an  image  and  a  noise,  with  a  hyena's 
lip  and  a  serpent's  tail ;  it  was  given  to  serve  the 
needs  of  our  nature,  and  inst^  of  doing  it,  it 
creates  strange  appetites  and  nourishes  thirsts  and 
fevers;  it  brings  care,  and  debauches  our  nature, 
and  brings  shame  and  death  as  the  reward  of  all 
our  cares.  Our  nature  is  a  disease,  and  the  world 
doth  nourish  it ;  but  if  you  leave  to  feed  on  such 
unwholesome  diet,  your  nature  reverts  to  its  first 
purities,  and  to  the  entertainments  of  the  grace  of 
God.  Jeremy  Taylor^  1613-1667. 

(5052.)  Some  are  not  made  better  by  God't 
gifts ;  yea,  many  are  made  worse.  Give  Saul  a 
kingdom,  and  he  will  tyrannise ;  give  Nabal  good 
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dieer,  and  he  will  be  drank ;  give  Jndu  an  ipoetle- 
•hip^  Aod  he  will  lell  his  Master  for  money. 

^'Adams^  1653. 

($oS3-)  "T^  ^^^  c*n  desire  no  greater  advantage 
against  thee  than  to  overlade  thee  with  worldly 
care,  that  he  mav  say,  as  Pharaoh  of  Israel,  "  He 
is  entangled,  he  u  entangled. **  If  this  thief  of  care 
robs  thee  of  thy  /rair,  get  out  of  his  hands,  lest  he 
rob  thee  of  thy  s«ui.  If  a  friend  should  tell  yoa  that 
you  kept  so  many  servants  as  would  beggar  you, 
would  you  not  listen  to  his  counsel,  and  rather  turn 
them  out  of  doors  than  keep  them  within  ?  Wilt 
thou,  then,  keep  such  a  rout  of  worldly  occasions, 
as  wW  eat  up  all  thoughts  of  God  and  heaven  ? 

^GmrmaU,  1617-1679, 

(50<4.)  Who  gave  thee  leave,  Christian,  to  over- 
lade thyself  with  the  encumbrances  of  life  ?  Is  not 
God  the  Lord  of  thy  //««/,  as  of  everything  else  ? 
He  does  indeed  allow  thee  a  fair  portion  for  the 
lower  employments  of  the  body,  but  did  He  ever 
intend  to  turn'  Himself  out  of  all  ?  Thb  is,  as  if  the 
sailors,  who  are  allowed  by  the  merchant  some 
small  adventure  for  themselves,  should  fill  the  ship, 
and  leave  no  stowage  for  his  gouds ;  or  as  if  a 
servant  should  excuse  himself  to  his  master,  when 
-eproved  for  neglecting  his  dutv,  by  saying  he  could 
ftAt  do  it,  because  he  was  drunk. 

-^Gumati^  16 1 7- 1 679. 

^5055.)  The  world  does  by  the  Christian  as  the 
fitile  child  by  its  mother ;  if  it  cannot  keep  her 
from  going  out,  then  it  cries  after  her  to  go  with 
her.  So,  if  the  world  cannot  keep  us  from  going  to 
religious  duties,  then  it  will  cry  to  be  taken  along 
with  us,  and  there  is  much  ado  to  part  it  from  the 
affections  and  thoughts.    —t7«nMJ/,  1617-1679. 

(5056.)  A  Christian  too  conversant  with  people 
of  the  world,  resembles  a  bright  piece  of  plate  too 
much  exposed  to  the  air  ;  which,  though  in  reality 
it  continues  plate  still,  yet  grows  tarnished,  and 
loses  its  fine  burnish,  and  needs  a  fresh  cleansing 
and  rubbing  up.  — 2'oplady^  1741O-177S. 

(5057.)  A  thread  can  hide  a  star ;  a  sixpence  can 
bide  the  view  of  evervthing  around  us  ;  and  a  man 
with  but  a  little  of  this  fleeting  world  may  blind  his 
mind,  harden  his  heart,  and  he  may  lose  himself, 
and  be  cast  away  at  last. 

(5058.)  The  world  betrays  the  soul  as  well  as 
the  hopes  ;  it  betrays  a  man's  soul  to  ruin,  like 
sweet  poison,  that  goes  down  pleasantly,  but  kills 
presently.  The  silken  cords  of  the  world  have  taken 
many  a  prisoner,  and  they  have  proven  their  fetters, 
which  they  could  never  break  again.  As  ludas  said 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  **  Whomsoever  I  kiss,  take 
Him,  hold  Him  fast."  So  the  world,  bein?  the 
devil's  agent,  says,  "  Whomsoever  I  kiss  and  em- 
brace, and  embraceth  me  mutually,  and  setteth  his 
heart  upon  me,  take  him,  hold  him  fast." 

--Ralph  Erskint,  1685-1751. 

(5059>)  I  <lo  pity  ^^  ^^  bottom  of  my  soul  the 
careful,  busy  world,  and  would  fain  do  my  little 
part  to  instruct  and  warn  them  ;  or,  if  I  cannot 
save  them  from  certain  destruction,  to  instruct  and 
warn  all  against  the  strong  current  and  wliirling 
eddies  of  the  gulf  in  which,  alas,  the  multitude  are 
sweeping  downwards  to  destruction  1     What  tnink 


yon,  my  dear  friends  ?  is  there  not  a  v<Nce  witlMMt 
you  that  says,  **  I  was  not  made  to  be  the  workl'i 
arudge,  but  to  be  the  world's  monartii !  Else  whj 
this  capacious  understanding  of  all  secrets  of  natore ; 
this  cunning  hand  that  wocketh  it  into  infinite  (bnai; 
this  eye,  which,  being  armed  with  ingenious  insno- 
ments,  at  once  possesieth  the  amplest  and  the  most 
minute  of  things  ?  And  why  this  heart,  which  is 
blank  in  the  midst  of  riches,  And  possessions,  and 
honours,  and  power?  Surely  this  soul  of  inine  is 
not  made  to  be  the  companion,  much  less  the  bonds> 
man,  of  those  creatures ;  for  it  is  uncomfoAed  ia 
the  midst  of  them,  lliey  cannot  quiet  the  remone 
of  crime ;  they  cannot  heal  the  wounds  of  afliectioD; 
they  cannot  extract  the  power  of  ingratitude,  or  fill 
up  the  tedium  of  disappointment  They  bring  me 
no  peace;  they  do  but  increase  my  cares:  one 
mountain  climbed,  another  ariseth  before  me^  sod 
another,  and  there  is  no  end  of  the  labour.  I  do 
but  get  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  this  charmed  hmd, 
and  lose  more  and  more  my  own  liberty,  my  own 
innocency,  my  own  beine.  I  am  hurried  and  has* 
tened  along  with  a  multitude,  who  hurry  and  biste 
they  know  not  whither.  1  could  wish  again  for 
the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  my  youth ;  for 
certainly  I  grow  daily  more  hardened,  and  more 
cold,  and  more  shrewd,  and  more  artful.  I  sm 
made  familiar  with  deception,  and  trained  to  en- 
dure it,  to  conform  to  iL  And  what  do  I  reap  ss 
the  fruit  of  these  earnest  and  laborious  sowings?  I 
reap  a  great  increase  jf  care,  a  heap  of  worldly 
ambitions,  an  intoxicaao'  1  of  worl£.y  pleasure.  But 
where  is  conscience  gone  i  Where  are  those  ingenif 
ous  thoughts  with  which  my  life  commenced,  the 
blushing  of  shame,  the  ardours  of  enthusiasm,  the 
artless  simplicity,  the  free  and  delicate  honour,  the 
tender  and  romantic  affections,  the  chivalrous  pur- 
poses, the  gay  and  glorious  morning  of  my  ^tl 
Where  is  the  poetry  and  the  romance,  and  the 
beauty,  with  which  my  early  soul  did  invest  all 
things.  Ah  I  and  have  I  reaped  the  loss  ot  all 
these  fascinations?  have  I  resigned  this  attendant 
angel,  whom  I  wooed  in  youth,  for  the  worldly 
beldam  who  now  sits  heavy  upon  my  aged  breast, 
and  drinks  the  life-blood  of  my  heart  ?''^  There  is 
hardly  a  wider  difference  between  an  angel  and  a 
demon,  than  there  often  is  between  a  young  man 
enterine  the  world  in  all  the  rich  exuberance  of 
youthful  spirit,  fulness  of  a  joyful  heart,  and  pas- 
twie  of  a  simple  and  innocent  imagination  ;  and  the 
same  being  after  he  hath  been  well  dmaged  in  mam- 
mon's workshop ;  worn  and  wearied  out  with  the 
cliances  of  lile's  lottery,  if  not  fretted  and  maddened 
at  the  great  gamine  table  of  ambition.  Which 
difference  all  know  better  than  I  can  describe  it ; 
for  mine  has  been  as  the  inland  Uke,  compared 
with  that  boisterous  sea  on  which  many  have  had 
to  steer  their  course.  And  yet  I  am  not  ignorant 
(as  who  can,  who  hath  fairly  grasped  and  wrestled 
with  the  world?)  of  the  foirhil  havoc  it  maketh 
upon  the  fair  person  of  a  man.  Which  may  well 
be  likened  to  a  brave  and  martial  troop  of  soldiers 
riding  into  the  field  of  battle,  in  all  the  freshness  of 
morning  strength,  with  military  glee  and  brave 
banners,  burnished  steel  and  warlike  minstreU^; 
and  the  same  troop  returning,  tattered  and  torn, 
wounded  and  slain,  weary  and  sorrowful,  covered 
with  their  own  blood  and  the  dust  of  the  ground : 
and  as  such  a  troop,  which  hath  been  defeated  and 
disgraced,  routed  and  put  to  flight,  so  is  every 
company  of  men  whom  you  nuy  fix  upon,  after 
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luiTing  contended  in  this  world's  contest,  to  what 
they  were  when  they  entered  into  that  conflict, 
more  direful  to  the  spirits  of  men  than  ever  was 
any  battle  tiy  sea  or  land  to  their  bodies. 

^Ifving^  I799>i834. 

(5.)  Because  they  can  he  serviceahU  to  us  mUy  for 
a  very  Utile  whiie. 

t5o6a)  Temporal  good  things  are  not  the  Chris- 
tian's freight,  but  his  ballast,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
desired  to  poise,  not  load  the  vessel ;  they  are  not 
his  portion,  but  his  spending-money  in  his  journey ; 
and  no  wise  traveller  desires  to  carry  more  money 
about  him  than  will  defray  his  actual  expenses. 

^Gumali^  1617-1679. 

(6.)  Beeausi  if  we  do  eo^  we  shall  risk  their  cott' 
tinuance,  ami  shetll  certainly  destroy  our  spiritual 
peace^ 

(5061.)  It  is  a  good  observation  that  is  made 
upon  that  place  of  Job  xxxviii.  22,  where  God  thus 
cnallengelh  Job:  ''Hast  thou  entered  into  the 
treasures  of  snow,  or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of 
the  hail  ?  **  where  the  commentator  noteth  out  that 
all  the  comforts  of  this  world  are  but  like  the  trea* 
sures  of  snow.  Do  but  take  a  handful  of  snow,  and 
crush  it  in  your  hands,  it  will  melt  away  presently ; 
but  if  you  let  it  lie  upon  the  ground  it  will  continue 
for  some  time.  And  so  it  is  with  the  things  of  this 
world  :  if  you  take  the  comforts  of  this  life  in  your 
hands,  and  lay  them  too  near  ^our  hearts  in  iSec* 
tion  and  love  to  them,  they  will  quickly  melt  and 
vanish  away  from  you ;  but  if  you  leave  them  in  the 
proper  place,  and  do  not  set  an  inordinate  affection 
upon  them,  they  will  continue  the  longer  with  you : 
as  if  you  should  line  a  garment  with  linen,  it  would 
do  very  well ;  but  if  you  line  it  with  pitcii  or  glue, 
that  will  stick  fast  to  the  Ixxly,  and  in  all  likelihood 
spoil  both  the  garment  and  the  man  who  wears  it 
So,  when  the  world  is  glued  to  your  hearts,  it  spoils 
the  comforts  of  all  the  mercies  that  you  enjoy  ;  and 
so  it  may  l>e  said,  that  the  otherwise  lawiul  use  of 
them  is  abused  when  they  are  either  used  too  affec- 
tionately in  making  gods  of  them,  or  being  too 
eagerly  bent  in  the  gaining  of  them. 

— Spencer^  1658. 

(7.)  Becemse  God  has  already  bestowed  om  ms  0 
nohier  portion, 

(5062.)  The  Gospel  mentions  not  riches,  honours, 
beauty,  pleasures ;  it  passes  these  over  in  silence, 
which  yet  the  Old  lestament  everywhere  makes 
promise  of.  Thev  were  then  children,  and  God 
pleased  them  with  the  promise  of  ihese  toys  and 
rattles,  as  taking  with  them.  But  in  the  Gospel 
He  has  shown  us  He  has  provided  some  better 
things  for  us  ;  things  spiritual  and  heavenly. 

— Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

(S.)  Beeastso  we  have  assured  hope  ^  a  belter  ms* 
k^anee, 

(5063.)  Ye  who  look  for  so  much  in  another 
world,  may  well  be  content  with  little  in  this. 
Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  a  heavenly  hope  than 
an  earthly  heart.  If  you  saw  a  rich  man  among 
the  poor  gleaners  in  harvest-time,  as  busy  to  pick 
up  the  stray  ears  as  the  most  miserable  beggar  in 
the  company,  oh,  how  you  would  cry.  Shame  1  at 
such  a  sordid  wretch.  Well,  Christian,  I  tell  thee, 
that  thou  art  more  shameful  stilly  if  tboo  art  as 


earnest  after  the  world's  trash  as  the  poor  camal 
creature  that  hath  no  portion  beyond  the  field  of 
this  life.  — Gurnallf  i6l 7-1679. 

(5064.)  I  am  not  seeking  to  depreciate  the  ait 
and  mystery  of  a  true  and  large  success.  Win  it 
bravely ;  wear  it  nobly.  I  only  pray  vou  not  to 
exaggerate  its  worth.  Remember  the  limit  of  all 
that  this  world  can  give  you,  and  its  doom.  Win 
your  prizes  ;  wear  them.  But  sometimes,  I  charge 
you,  lift  the  veil  of  your  eternal  future  ;  dwarf  these 
perishing  vanities  by  the  sublime  forms  of  the  eternal 
verities ;  dim  their  glitter  or  their  glare  by  the  awful 
sunlight  of  that  higher  world.  There  will  be 
moments  when  your  proudest  successes  will  seem 
mean  and  poor  as  the  playwright's  tinsel,  or  as  the 
gaudy  lustre  of  a  ball-room,  when  one  passes  out 
under  the  clear  heaven,  where  the  solemn  flush  of 
dawn  is  stealing  up  into  the  sky.  When  those 
moments  come,  entertain  them.  Let  them  give 
their  messages.  Sit  thou  still  awhile,  and  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  they  bring.  It  may  l>e 
that  a  higher  kingdom  than  any.  of  which  thou 
dreamest  may  then  be  within  reach  of  thy  hand. 
There  is  no  need  to  fear  lest  this  earth  should  be 
eclipsed  by  the  vision.  Its  claim  is  too  pressing, 
its  hold  is  too  strong.  But  the  day  will  come  when 
it  will  all  vanish  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh, 
when  all  your  ^reat  things,  to  win  which  you  are 
tempted  to  sacriHce  a  life,  will  seem  slight  in  your 
esteem  as  a  child's  baubles  in  the  dawning  man- 
hood of  your  immortality.  I  only  pray  you  some- 
times to  remember  this.  I  would  not  cripple  yon 
in  the  keen  race  which  you  are  running.  God 
forbid  1  If  it  is  your  commission,  if  the  native 
tendency  of  your  iaculty  is  to  get  on,  lay  to  your 
work  with  a  will  Run  boldly,  run  swiftly ;  the 
very  effort  is  a  culture.  But  do  not  despise  the 
beaten ;  do  not  forget  how  heaven  may  honour 
them;  and  do  not  magnify  the  prize.  It  is  not 
much,  even  if  you  have  all  you  aim  at.  It  b  not 
much.  It  does  not  seem  great  to  any  but  to  the 
bedazzled  seekers.  We  may  say  all  of  it,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  said  of  the  crown  in  her  last  speech  to  her 
last  Parliament,  "  It  seems  grander  to  those  who 
look  at  it  than  to  those  who  wear  it"  And  it  will 
not  always  seem  grand  even  to  you.  Let  the  sun- 
light of  heaven  stream  on  it  betimes ;  it  will  spare 
you  pain  and  shame  when  life's  brief  fever  nt  is 
over  ;  when  you  wake  up  to  grasp  the  substance  of 
which  this  world's  brightest  is  but  the  shadow,  and 
to  take  the  crown  whi<3i  a  man  must  lose  the  world 
for  Christ  to  win.  — y.  Baldwise  Brown, 

(9.)  Because  we  thus  dishonour  God  Himself, 
(5065.)  We  may  use  earthly  blessings  when  God 
bestows  them,  yet  we  are  to  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  take  our  chief  joy  and  comfort  in  them,  but 
rather  in  the  Lord  who  gave  them,  in  the  fruition 
of  His  spiritual  graces,  and  in  the  assurance  of  01  .c 
heavenly  kingdom.  For  God  did  not  give  us  these 
worldly  cottages  that  we  should  joy  in  them,  and 
neglect  our  stately  palace  ;  He  did  not  bestow  on  ns 
these  toys  and  tnfles  that  we  should  rest  in  them, 
and  contemn  our  heavenly  patrimony  ;  but  only  He 
gives  us  these  coarser  meats  to  stay  our  stomachs  for 
a  time,  till  we  come  to  the  great  supper  of  the 
Lamb ;  and  casts  unto  us,  as  unto  liitle  children, 
these  pleasing  vanities,  to  keep  us  from  crying  and 
complaining,  till  we  come  to  age  and  are  capable 
of  His  heavenly  cxcellenoes,  and  of  those  glorious 
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fUU  of  incompftnble  raliie  And,  therefore,  as  we 
Are  not  always  to  be  children  in  knowiedgBt  to 
neither  let  us  be  children  in  afiection,  doting  upon 
these  earthly  trifles  which  were  only  given  us  for  a 
time  to  use,  and  neglecting  in  respect  of  them  God*8 
tpiritnal  graces,  and  that  neavenly  happineu  which 
is  provided  for  ns  to  enjoy.     — Vownami^  1644. 


WORSHIP.  PUBLIC 

1.  Ohumettrtetloi  of  ftootptabl*  wonOiiVL 

(i.)  //  must  Ar  offered  iy  men  who  leve  and  serve 
Cod, 

(5066.)  Yon  think  you  serve  God  bv  coming  to 
church ;  but  if  yon  refuse  to  let  the  Word  convert 
you,  how  should  God  be  pleased  with  such  a  service 
as  this?  It  is  as  if  you  should  tell  y<Air  servant 
what  you  have  for  him  to  do,  and  because  he  hath 
given  you  the  hearing,  he  thinks  he  should  have  his 
wages,  though  he  do  nothing  of  that  which  you  set 
him  to  da  Were  not  this  an  unreasonable  servant  ? 
Or  wookl  yon  give  him  according  to  his  expectation  ? 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that  men  should  think  that  God 
will  save  them  for  dissembling  with  Him,  and  save 
them  for  abusing  His  name  anid  ordinances.  Every 
time  you  hear,  or  pray,  or  praise  God,  or  receive 
the  sacrament,  while  you  deny  God  in  your  heart 
and  remain  unconverted,  you  do  but  despise  Him, 
and  show  more  of  your  rebellion  than  your  obedience. 
Would  you  take  him  for  a  good  tenant  that  at  every 
rent-day  would  duly  wait  on  you,  and  put  off  his 
bat  to  you,  but  bring  you  never  a  penny  of  rent  ? 
Or  would  you  take  him  for  a  good  debtor  that 
brings  you  nothing  but  an  empty  purse,  and  expects 
you  should  take  that  for  piyment?  God  biddeth 
you  come  to  church  and  nnr  the  Word ;  and  so 
you  do.  and  so  far  you  do  well ;  but  withal.  He 
chargeth  you  to  suffer  the  Word  to  work  upon  ]rour 
hearu,  and  to  take  it  home  and  consider  of  it,  and 
obey  it,  and  cast  away  your  former  courses,  and  give 
your  hearts  and  lives  to  Him;  and  this  you  will  not  do. 
And  you  think  that  He  will  accept  of  your  services  I 

-^Baxter^  1615-1691. 

(5067.)  If  a  person  were  to  attend  the  levee  of  an 
earthly  prince  eveiv  court-day,  and  pay  his  obeis- 
ance punctually  and  respectfully,  but  at  other  times 
speak  and  act  in  opposition  to  his  sovereign,  the 
lung  would  justly  deem  such  a  one  an  hypocrite  and 
an  enemy.  Nor  will  a  solemn  and  stated  attendance 
on  the  means  of  grace  in  the  house  of  God  prove  us 
to  be  God's  children  and  friends, — if  we  confine  our 
religion  to  the  church  walls,  and  do  not  devote  our 
lips  and  lives  to  the  gloiy  of  that  Saviour  we  profess 
to  love.  — Salter^  iS4a 

(3. )  //  must  he  intetUgeni. 

(5068.)  Worship  is  an  act  of  the  understanding, 
applying  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  excellency 
of  God  and  actual  thoughts  of  His  majesty  ;  recog- 
nising Him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  which  is  natural  knowledge ;  beholding 
the  glory  of  His  attributes  in  the  Redeemer,  which  is 
•vangelical  knowledge.  This  is  the  sole  act  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  The  same  reason  is  for  all  our  wor- 
inip  as  for  our  thanksgiving.  This  must  be  done 
with  understanding:  ''Sing  ye  praise  with  under- 
standing** (Ps.  xlvii.  7) ;  with  a  knowledge  and  sense 
of  His  greatnessi  goodnesi^  and  wisdom.    It  is  also 


aa  act  of  the  will,  whereby  the  soul  adores  and 
reverences  His  majesty,  is  ravished  with  His  amiafale- 
ness,  embraceth  His  gocxiness,  enters  itself  into  an 
intimate  communion  with  this  most  lovdy  object, 
and  pitcheth  all  his  affections  upon  Him  ;  we  must 
worship  God  undeisiandingly ;  it  is  not  else  1 
reasonable  service.  -^CMarmod^  i6i28-i6S0i 

(3. )  y^  must  be  sincere  ^std  spirUuaL 

(5069).  We  may  be  truly  said  to  worship  God, 
though  we  want  perfection  ;  but  we  cannoi  be  sud 
to  worship  Him  if  we  want  nncerity ;  a  statue 
upon  a  tomb,  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up,  ofiias 
as  good  and  true  a  service ;  it  wants  only  a  voice, 
the  gestures  and  postures  are  the  same ;  nay,  the 
service  is  better  ;  it  is  not  a  mockery ;  it  represents 
all  that  it  can  be  framed  to  ;  but  to  worship  with* 
out  our  spirits,  is  a  presenting  God  with  a  picture, 
an  echo,  voice,  and  nothing  else ;  a  compliment; 
a  mere  lie  ;  a  "compassing  Him  about  with  lies.* 

^Ckamock^  i628-i68a 

(507a)  God  doth  not  institute  worship-ordinances 
for  bodily  motion  only ;  He  speaketh  to  man,  as  to 
a  man,  and  requireth  human  actions  from  him,  even 
the  work  of  the  soul,  and  not  the  words  of  a  pano^ 
or  the  motion  of  a  puppet 

— Baxter^  i6i5-i69l. 

(4.)  //  must  he  conducted  with  reuerenae. 

(5071.)  If  He  be  "our  Lord,"  let  as  do  Him 
reverence.  It  hath  ever  been  the  manner  and 
posture  of  God*s  servants,  when  either  thqr  offer 
anything  to  Him  (Matt.  iL  il),  or  pray  to  receive 
anything  from  Him  (Ps.  xcv.  6),  to  do  it  on  thdr 
knees.  When  the  king  gives  us  a  pardon  for  our 
life,  forfeited  to  the  law,  we  receive  it  on  our  kneeb 
When  he  bestows  favour  or  honour,  be  it  but  1 
knighthood,  men  kneel  for  it.  In  that  holy  places 
where  men  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
honour  of  saints,  so  gracious  a  pardon,  so  glorioas 
a  blessing,  there  be  some  that  refuse  so  humble  a 
gesture  to  the  Lord  Himsel£  Never  tell  me  of  1 
humble  heart,  where  I  see  a  stubborn  knee.  In- 
deed, this  bodily  reverence  is  not  all ;  the  tongue 
and  heart  must  not  be  left  out*  But  whoi  oar 
body  is  in  such  a  position,  and  our  mind  in  such 
disposition,  we  are  then  fittest  to  speak  of  Him, 
ana  to  spudc  to  Him.  The  tongue  must  also  a»* 
fess  His  glory.  Those  little  engines  are  nimbk 
enough  in  our  own  occasions;  they  run  like  the 
plummets  of  a  clock  when  the  catch  is  broken. 
But  in  our  public  devotions.  Amen  is  scarce  heard 
among  us.  The  Amen  of  the  primitive  church  was 
like  a  clap  of  thunder ;  and  their  HaUdujcUi  as  the 
roaring  of  the  sea.  How  do  they  convince  our 
silence  I  — Adams,  1653. 

(5072.)  God  is  Lord  of  my  body  also :  and  there* 
fore  challengeth  as  well  reverent  gesture  as  inward 
devotion.  I  will  ever,  in  my  prayers,  either 
stand,  as  a  servant,  belSre  my  Master ;  or  kneel,  as 
a  subject,  to  my  Prince.  — I/a/l,  1576-165(1 


(5073*)  ^^^  ^*  *  Spirit,  yet  will  have  the 
rence  of  our  body  as  well  as  spirit,  far  both  are 
His;  and  especially  in  the  public  A  prince 
would  not  like  rude  behaviour  from  his  servant  i» 
his  bed-chamber,  where  none  besides  himself  is 
witness  to  it ;  but  much  less  will  he  bear  it  in  h^ 
presence-chamber,  as  he  sits  on  his  throne  befora 
many  of  his  subjects.         '^Gumalt,  1617-1671^ 
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(5074.)  I  Have  sometimes  had  the  misfortune  to 
lit  in  concerts  where  persons  would  chatter  and 
giggle  and  laugh  during  the  performance  of  the 
profoundest  passages  of  the  symphonies  of  the  great 
artists ;  and  I  nerer  fail  to  think,  at  such  times, 
"  I  ask  to  know  neither  you,  nor  your  father  and 
mother,  nor  your  name  :  I  know  what  you  are^  by 
the  way  you  conduct  yourself  here — by  the  want  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation  which  you  evince  re* 
specting  what  is  passing  around  you.*'  We  could 
hardly  help  striking  a  man  who  should  stand  look- 
ing upon  Niagara  Falls  without  exhibiting  emotions 
of  awe  and  admiration.  If  we  were  to  see  a  man 
walk  through  galleries  of  genius,  totally  unim- 
pressed by  what  he  saw,  we  should  say  to  ourselves, 
'*  Let  us  be  rid  of  such  an  unsusceptible  creature  as 
that" 

Now  I  ask  you  to  pass  upon  yourselves  the  same 
judgment  What  do  you  suppose  angels,  that  have 
trembled  and  quivered  with  ecstatic  icy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  think,  when  they  see  now  indifferent 
you  are  to  the  Divine  love  and  goodness  in  which 
vou  are  perpetually  bathed,  and  by  which  you  are 
blessed  and  sustained  every  moment  of  your  Ihres  ? 
How  can  they  do  otherwise  than  accuse  you  of 
monstrous  ingratitude  and  moral  insensibility,  which 
betoken  guilt  as  well  as  danger  ?  ^Bteelur. 

a.  KeMonB  for  malntalnlniT  aoA  otMerrlnff  ttw 
(l.)  His  peculiarly  acceptabie  to  God, 

(5075.)  No  doubt  the  prayers  which  the  faithful 
put  up  to  heaven  from  under  their  private  roofs 
were  very  acceptable  unto  Him ;  but  if  a  saint's 
•ingle  voice  in  prayer  be  so  sweet  to  God's  ear, 
much  more  the  church  choir.  His  saints'  prayers  in 
consort  together.  A  father  is  glad  to  see  any  one 
of  his  children,  and  makes  him  welcome  when  he 
visits  him,  but  much  more  when  they  come  together ; 
the  greatest  feast  is  when  they  all  meet  at  his  house. 
The  public  praises  of  the  church  are  the  emblem 
of  heaven  itself,  where  all  the  angels  and  saints 
make  but  one  consort  There  is  a  wonderful  pre- 
valency  in  the  joint  prayers  of  His  people.  When 
Peter  was  in  prison,  the  church  meets  and  prays 
him  out  of  his  enemies'  hands.  A  prince  will  grant 
a  petition  subscribed  by  the  hands  of  a  whole  city, 
which,  may  be,  he  would  not  at  the  request  of  a 
private  subject,  and  yet  love  him  well  too.  There 
ts  an  espeaal  promise  to  public  prayer :  **  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
thex«  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

— G'Mmo//,  i6i7-i679i 

(%)  It  is  em  of  the  chief  channels  of  communica^ 
iiin  between  our  souls  and  God. 

(5076.)  He  that  has  a  cause  to  be  heard  will  not 
go  to  Smith6eld,  nor  he  that  has  cattle  to  buy  or 
sell,  to  Westminster.  He  that  has  bargains  to 
make  or  news  to  tell  should  not  come  to  do 
that  at  church  ;  nor  he  that  has  prayers  to  make, 
walk  in  the  6elds  for  &is  devotions.  If  I  have  a 
great  friend,  though  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  sick* 
ness  or  other  restraints,  he  will  vouchsale  to  visit 
me,  yet  I  must  make  my  suits  to  him  at  home,  at 
his  own  house.  In  cases  of  necessity,  Christ  in  the 
sacrament  vouchsafes  to  come  home  to  me,  and  the 
court  is  where  the  King  is.  His  blessings  are  with 
His  ordinances  wheresoever ;  but  the  place  to  which 
He  has  invited  me  b  His  house.  He  that  made 
the  ^xtAX.  supper  in  the  Gospel  called  in  new  guests ; 
but  he  sent  out  no  meat  to  them  who  had  been 


invited,  and  might  have  come,  and  came  not 
Chamber  prayers,  single  or  with  your  family, 
chamber  sermons,  sermons  read  over  there,  and 
chamber  sacraments  administered  in  necessity  there, 
are  blessed  assistants  and  supplements  ;  they  are  as 
the  alms  at  the  gate,  but  the  feast  is  within  ;  they 
are  as  a  cock  of  water  without,  but  the  cistern  is 
within  ;  he  that  has  a  handful  of  devotion  at  home, 
shall  have  his  devotion  multiplied  to  a  gomer  here, 
for  when  he  is  become  a  part  of  the  congregation 
he  is  joint  tenant  with  them,  and  the  devotion  of 
all  the  congregation,  and  the  blessing  upon  all  tho 
congregation,  are  his  blessings  and  his  devotions. 

^Donne,  1573-1631. 

(5077.)  Though  the  most  remarkable  prc^ess  of 
the  believer  may  be  upon  his  knees  in  secret  inter- 
course betwixt  God  and  him,  yet  public  ordinances 
are  the  means  of  these  private  intercourses ;  though 
the  secret  may  be  more  comfortable  and  refreshful, 
yet  the  public  ordinances  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
secret  comfort  and  refreshment.  It  is  in  this  as  it 
is  with  the  public  well  of  a  city,  from  whence 
people  go  and  fetch  water  to  their  private  houses ; 
for  ordinary,  there  is  not  so  much  use  made  of  the 
water  at  tne  public  well  itself,  till  once  they  bring 
it  home  in  their  vessel  to  the  private  house  or 
&mil^,  and  there  it  is  more  freely  made  use  of. 
Public  ordinances  are  the  welU ;  but,  for  ordinary, 
the  children  of  God  are  not  so  much  refreshed  with 
the  water  thereof  till  once  they  get  home  to  some 
secret  comer  with  it,  and  there  they  get  a  more 
hearty  refreshing  drink  of  the  water  of  life  thaa 
they  got  at  the  public  well ;  but  still  it  was  from 
thence  it  was  fetched ;  and  so  the  foundation  of 
these  private  and  refreshing  meals  is  ordinarily  lakl 
in  the  public  ordinances.  It  is  true,  some  that  go 
to  fetcn  home  water  from  the  well  may,  according 
to  their  need,  get  a  hearty  drink  of  water  even  at 
the  side  of  the  well,  before  they  bring  anv  water 
home ;  and  to  the  Lord's  people  may,  and  some- 
times do,  get  a  very  heartsome  and  refreshing 
draught  of  living  water,  even  at  the  well-side  of 
public  ordinances,  while  they  are  hearing  the  Word, 
or  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper. 

^Erskine^  1685-1752. 

(3.)  It  pachens  the  devotional  feelings. 

(5078.)  Though  men  might  have  worshipped  God 
in  secret,  yet  the  appointment  of  a  certain  day,  to 
be  entirely  devoted  to  His  service,  had  a  tendency 
to  spiritualise  their  minds,  and  to  make  eveiy  one 
in  some  respects  useful  in  furthering  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community.  Sympathy  is  a  powerful 
principle  in  the  human  breast :  and  the  sight 
of  others  devoutly  occupied  in  holy  exercises  is 
calculated  to  quicken  the  drowsy  souL  The  veE> 
circumstances  of  multitudes  meeting  together  with 
raised  expectations  and  heavenly  affections,  must 
operate  like  an  assemblage  of  burning  coals,  all  of 
which  are  instrumental  to  the  kindling  of  others, 
while  they  receive  in  themselves  fresh  ardour  from 
the  contact  — Simeon,  175&-1836W 

(4.)  //  devdops  emd  ennobles  the  tmtellectual  and 
moral  powers. 

(5079*)  1*^6  inin<l  is  essentially  the  same  in  the 
peasant  and  in  the  prince ;  the  forces  of  it  naturally 
m  the  untaught  maa  and  in  the  philosopher ;  only 
the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  the  meaner  affairs  and 
within  narrower  bounds,  the  other  exercises  himself 
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Ib  thioct  of  weight  and  moment ;  and  tbb  it  is  that  [ 
pats  the  wide  diflerenoe  between  them.  Noble 
objects  are  to  the  mind  what  the  tunlieams  are  to  a 
bud  or  flower ;  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were, 
the  leaves  of  it,  and  pui  it  upon  exerting  and  spread- 
ing itself  every  way,  and  call  forth  all  those  powers 
that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  praise  and 
admirstion  of  God,  therefore,  brings  this  advantage 
along  with  it,  that  ii  sets  our  faculties  upon  iheir 
full  stretch,  and  improves  them  to  all  the  degrees  of 
perfcctioo  of  which  they  are  capable. 

^AtUrbury^  l663-l732« 

(5. )  7?  ttffordt  opportunity  for  intercetsory  prayer, 

(5080.)  It  is  not  merely  the  natural  influence  of 
public  worship  on  those  who  ofier  it  of  which  we 
ought  to  think.  We  believe  that  in  the  mystery  of 
the  relations  which  God  has  established  between 
Himself  and  us,  He  has  given  us  the  power  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  channels  of  His  own  bounty,  and 
that  this  power  is  greatest  when  we  pray  together. 
When  we  ask  Him  to  remember  and  comfort  the 
sick  who  are  not  with  us,  we  mean  what  we  say, 
and  we  believe  that  in  many  a  darkened  and  silent 
chamber,  bright  and  peaceful  thoughts  make  pain 
and  weakness  and  the  monotony  of  weary  days  and 
months  of  sufiering  more  tolerable  in  answer  to  our 
prayers.  Do  you  say,  God  is  merciful  and  kind 
enough  to  console  the  sorrowful  without  being  asked 
to  do  it,  that  He  will  not  make  their  relief  depen- 
dent on  our  sympathy  and  prayers  ?  1  reply  that  it 
is  very  plain  that  deep  ana  strong  as  Is  tiie  luve  of 
God  for  mankind,  He  has  made  the  relief  of  human 
suflerine  dependent  on  human  sympathy.  He  could, 
no  doubt,  send  an  angel  to  the  sick ;  but  if  you 
neglect  to  go,  no  angel  is  sent  The  feverish  lips  of 
the  poor  woman  vou  visit  would  not  be  moistened 
by  grateful  fruit  if  you  did  not  take  the  grapes;  and 
some  of  you  could  tell  how  little  children  would 
have  gone  hungry  to  bed,  notwithstanding  God's 
love  for  them,  it  you  had  not  bought  them  a  supper. 
If  God  has  made  men  so  dependent  on  the  acts  to 
which  our  sympathy  prompts  us,  1  do  not  see  that 
we  ought  to  be  surprised  that  He  has  made  them 
dependent  on  our  prayers  toa 

Far  beyond  the  limits  of  these  walls  travel  the 
results  of  the  prayers  you  habitually  ofler  here. 
Men  who  do  not  pray  themselves  are  blessed,  and 
men  that  pray  are  blessed  more  richly  in  answer  to 
your  intercessions.  — K,  W,  Date, 

(6.)  It  lays  the  foundation  for  heavenly  friendships, 

(5081.)  Our  union  with  each  other  is  only  less 
important  than  our  union  with  God.  We  may  not 
perfectly  understand  why  this  is  so,  but  it  must  be 
so.  By  the  structure  of  our  nature,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  world,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  God 
wants  men  to  be  one.  In  public  worship  this 
design  of  God  is  recognised  and  honoured  ;  and 
Sunday  by  Sunday  strong  and  imperishable  links 
are  being  created  which  will  bind  us  together 
through  eternity. 

You  may  say  that  you  come  and  go  without 
forming  any  friendships;  that  the  people  in  the 
next  pew  remain  strangers  to  you;  that  you  pass 
each  other  in  the  street  without  mutual  recognition  ; 
that  ^ou  know  nothing  of  their  life,  and  they  know 
nothing  of  yours ;  and  that  the  idea  of  communion 
between  those  who  worship  together  is  a  theory  and 
nothing  more.     I  may  frankly  acknowledge  that 


the  idea  is  not  lo  fully  realised,  here  and  now,  as  it 
sliould  be ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  lo  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  therefore  only  a  tbeoiy.  Your  life 
is  ^ing  interwoven  with  their  life,  and  theirs  with 
vours,  more  closely  than  you  think.  You  will 
know  It  some  day  if  vou  do  not  know  it  now. 

Take  two  school^Ilows,  that  sat  on  the  same 
form,  were  flogged  with  the  same  cane,  and  went 
through,  in  the  same  class,  the  drudgery  of  master- 
ing the  rule  of  three,  and  getting  by  heart  the  Gredc 
irregular  verbs;,  they  were  not  great  friends  as 
boys,  perhaps, — ^but  after  years  of  separation  they 
meet  in  New  Zealand,  or  far  away  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi ;  do  they  not  And  that  their  school- 
days had  brought  them  nearer  together  than  they 
had  ever  supiwsed  ?  If  there  is  any  kind  of  moral 
sympathy  between  them,  any  capacity  for  friend- 
ship, do  they  not  become  fast  friends,  and  feel  that 
they  are  inhnitely  more  to  each  other  than  if  they 
met  for  the  first  time?  There  are  ties  bindiog 
them  together  whidi  they  never  thtmghi  of  at  the 
time  those  ties  were  being  formed  ;  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  having  been  at  the  same  school  makes  their 
friendship  incalculably  heartier  and  more  pleasant 

When  the  external  temporary  distinctions  which 
now  separate  from  each  other  those  who  woiship 
together  have  for  ever  vanished,  it  will  be  found 
that  they,  too,  have  been  brought  nearer  to  each 
other  than  they  had  imagined.  They  had  not 
dined  together,  or  lent  each  other  money,  or  talked 
to  each  other  about  the  weather, — which  things 
seem  10  form,  in  some  people's  judgment,  the  veiy 
essence  of  Christian  communion — Let  logether  they 
had  confessed  sin ;  together  they  hid  received  the 
Divine  pardon ;  togetner  they  had  been  baptised 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  singing  the  same  hymns, 
at  the  same  time,  they  had  known  something  00 
earth  of  the  blessedness  of  heavenly  worship ;  the 
same  words,  from  the  same  preadier,  had  originated 
or  strengthened  their  devout  and  strenuous  endea- 
vours to  do  the  will  of  God  ;  their  whole  moral  and 
religious  life  had  been  shaped  and  coloured  by  the 
same  influences ;  and  they  will  discover  that  a  moie 
intimate  fellowship  and  a  closer  sympathy  are  pos- 
sible to  them  before  the  very  throne  of  God,  as  the 
result  of  the  thanksgivings  and  adoration  which 
they  used  to  ofler  on  earth  where  **  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made."  -^R.  Iv.  Dale. 


8.   How  oftaa  ought  we 
wonliipt 


to  attond  pnbUfl 


(5082.)  In  these  Christian  days  God  has  pro> 
scribed  no  rule  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  we 
should  worship  Him,  or  the  exact  forms  in  which 
the  worship  of  the  Spirit  should  be  expressed.  He 
has  left  everything  to  our  conscience,  our  judgment, 
and  our  love.  In  every  place,  at  all  times,  alose 
and  with  others,  at  home  and  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  we  may  bow  before  His  Majesty  and  be 
sure  that  He  will  listen  to  us.  We  are  driven  to 
Him  by  "the  windy  storm  and  tempest  :*'  we 
cnr  to  Him  in  the  anguish  of  our  penitence,  or 
of'^our  trouble,  or  of  our  fear;  with  Tehemenl 
entreaty  we  beseech  Him  to  avert  the  calamiiiei 
which  threaten  us ;  and  when  our  hearts  are 
'*  smitten  and  withered  like  grass,"  we  lie  at  His 
feet  and  implore  Him  to  pity  and  to  comfort 
us.  But  surely  this  is  not  enough.  Are  we 
not  covered  with  shame  that  we  should  so  easily 
forget  to  adore  Him  when  we  might  come  to  Him 
wi&out  tears,  and  rejoice  m  His  presence  as  Ifis 
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■ngels  do,  and  speak  to  Him  with  exulting  delight 
about  His  infinite  eoodness  and  bounty ;  and  that 
only  by  sorrow  and  chastisement  ate  we  drawn  into 
most  intimate  communion  with  Him?  Is  our 
Father's  house  so  unwelcome  and  dreary  a  place 
that  there  can  be  any  cause  for  keeping  outside  as 
long  as  the  winds  are  gentle  and  the  skies  bright, 
and  only  going  in  when  the  rain  comes  and  the 
clouds  of  night  hang  heavily  in  the  heavens  ? 
Thank  God,  He  does  not  refuse  to  let  us  in  when 
we  come  to  Him  as  our  refuge  in  time  of  trouble, 
but  it  would  surely  be  a  better  thing  that  He  should 
be  our  "dwelling-place,"  the  home  of  our  hearts 
when  our  joy  is  perfect,  and  not  merely  the  asylum 
of  our  wretchedness.  — R,  W.  DaU. 

4.  Prvpftnttloo  ihoiild  Im  made  for  11 
(5083.)  The  Chnstian  is  like  some  heavy  birds, 
as  the  bustard  and  others,  that  cannot  get  upon  the 
wing  without  a  run  of  a  furlong  or  two,  or  a  great 
bell  that  takes  some  time  to  the  raising  of  it.  Now, 
meditation  is  the  great  instrument  thou  ^rt  to  use 
in  this  preparatory  work,  allow  thyself  some  con- 
sklerable  portion  of  time  before  the  day  of  extra- 
ordinary prayer  for  thy  retirement,  wherein  thou 
ma^est  converse  most  privately  with  thy  own  heart 
This  cannot  be  done  in  a  crowd,  neither  must  it  be 
left  to  the  time  of  engaging  in  the  extraordinary 
duty ;  we  cannot  do  both  duties  together  ;  the 
husbandman  cannot  whet  his  scythe  and  cut  the 
grass  at  once.  Betake  thyself,  therefore,  to  thy 
closet,  and,  in  the  first  place,  call  thy  thoughts  oflf 
the  world,  and,  as  much  as  is  possible,  clear  thy 
soul  of  all  that  is  foreign  to  tne  work  thou  art 
about;  this  is  as  the  wiping  of  the  table  book 
before  we  can  write  anything  well  on  it.  Now  the 
more  effectually  to  gather  in  thy  heart  to  a  holy 
seriousness,  and  compact  thy  thoughts  together,  it 
were  expedient  for  thee  at  first  to  lay  before  thee 
the  grand  importance  of  the  approaching  service. 
Thou  art  going  to  stand  before  the  great  God,  and 
that  very  near  in  an  extraordinary  duty,  wherein 
thou  wilt  either  satisfy  or  profane  His  reverend 
name  in  a  high  degree,  and  accordingly  art  to 
expect  His  love  or  wrath  in  some  choice  blessing  or 
dreadful  curse,  to  be  the  issue  and  result  of  thy 
undertaking ;  gird  the  loins  of  thy  mind  with  some 
such  awful  apprehensions  as  these.  As  natural  fear 
makes  the  spirits  retire  from  the  outward  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  heart,  so  this  holy  fear  of  miscarry- 
ing in  so  solemn  a  duty  would  be  a  means  to  call 
thy  thoughts  from  all  exterior  carnal  objects,  and 
fix  them  upon  the  duty  in  hand.  "  In  lliy  fear 
will  I  worship."  Such  will  the  print  on  the  wax 
be,  as  the  sculpture  is  on  the  seal ;  if  the  fear  of 
God  be  deeply  engraven  on  thy  heart,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  make  a  suitable  impression  on  the 
duty  thou  performest       ^^Gumali,  1617-1679. 

(5084.)  Our  worship  is  spiritual  when  the  door 
of  the  heart  is  shut  against  all  intruders,  as  our 
Saviour  commands  in  closet-duties.  It  was  not 
His  meaning  to  command  the  shutting  the  closet* 
door,  and  leave  the  heart-door  open  for  every 
thougrht  that  would  be  apt  to  haunt  us.  Worldly 
•flections  are  to  be  laid  aside  If  we  would  have  our 
wonhip  spiritual  \  this  was  meant  by  the  Jewish 
custom  of  wiping  or  washing  off  the  dust  of  their 
feet  before  their  entrance  into  the  Temple,  and  of 
Dot  bringing  money  in  their  girdles.  To  be  spiri- 
tual in  worship,  is  to  have  our  souls  gathered  and 


bound  up  wholly  in  themselves,   and  oflfered  to 
God.  -^Chamock,  i628-l68a 

(5085.)  Sequester  yourselves  from  all  earthly 
employments,  and  set  apart  some  time  for  solemn 
prepa'.ation  to  !neet  God  in  duty.  You  cannot 
come  hot,  reeking  out  of  the  world  into  God*s 
presence,  but  you  will  find  the  influence  of  it  in 
your  duties.  It  is  with  the  heart  a  few  minutes 
since  plunged  in  the  world,  now  at  the  feet  of  God, 
just  as  with  the  sea  after  a  storm,  which  still  con- 
tinues working  muddy  and  disquiet;  though  the 
wind  be  laid  and  storm  over,  thy  heart  must  have 
some  time  to  settle.  There  are  few  musicians  that 
can  take  down  a  lute  or  viol,  and  play  presently 
upon  it,  without  some  time  to  tune  it.  When  thou 
goest  to  God  in  any  duty,  take  thy  heart  aside,  and 
say,  "O  my  soul,  I  am  now  addressing  myself  to 
the  greatest  work  that  ever  a  creature  was  em- 
ployed about.  I  am  going  into  the  awful  presence 
of  Gody  about  business  of  everlasting  moment." 

^^Salter. 

6.  Wlillo  we  are  engaged  la  it^  onr  tlioiiiriita 
imiat  be  kept  under  oontnd. 

(5086.)  A  remembrance  of  God's  omntpreseiibe 
will  quell  distractions  in  worship.  The  actual 
thoughts  of  this  would  establish  our  thoughts,  pull 
them  back  when  they  bec^in  to  rove,  and  blow  off 
all  the  froth  that  lies  on  the  top  of  our  spirits.  An 
eye  taken  up  with  the  presence  of  one  ooject  is  not 
at  leisure  to  be  filled  with  another ;  he  that  looks 
intently  upon  the  sun  shall  have  nothing  for  a  while 
but  the  sun  in  his  eye.  Oppose  to  every  intruding 
thought  the  idea  of  the  Divine  omnipresence,  anu 
put  it  to  silence  by  the  awe  of  His  majesty.  When 
the  master  is  present  scholars  mind  their  books, 
keep  their  places,  and  run  not  over  the  forms  to 
play  with  one  another ;  and  the  master's  eye  keeps 
an  idle  servant  to  his  work,  that  otherwise  wouid 
be  gazing  at  every  straw,  and  prating  to  every  pas- 
senger. How  soon  would  the  remembrance  of  this 
dash  all  extravagant  fancies  out  of  countenance, 
just  as  the  news  of  the  approach  of  a  prince  would 
make  the  courtiers  bustle  up  themselves,  huddle  ud 
their  vain  sports,  and  prepare  themselves  for  a 
reverent  behaviour  in  his  sight.  We  should  not 
dare  to  give  God  a  piece  of  our  heart,  when  we  ap- 
prehend Him  present  with  the  whole;  we  should 
not  dare  to  mock  one  that  we  knew  was  more  in- 
wards with  us  than  we  are  with  ourselves,  and 
that  beheld  every  motion  of  our  mind  as  well  as 
action  of  our  body.  — Chamock,  1628- i6Sa 

(5087.)  Seeing  It  Is  much  in  the  capacity  and 
frame  of  thy  heart,  how  much  thou  shatt  enjoy  of 
God  in  this  contemplation,  be  sure  that  all  the  room 
thou  hast  be  empty ;  and,  if  ever,  seek  Him  here 
with  all  thy  soul  1  thrust  not  Christ  into  the  stable 
and  the  manger,  as  if  thou  hadst  better  guests  for 
the  diiefest  rooms.  Say  to  all  thy  worMly  busi* 
ness  and  thoughts,  as  Christ  to  His  disciples,  "Sit 
yon  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder  "  (Matt,  xxvi 
36).  Or  as  Abraham,  when  he  went  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  left  his  servant  and  ass  below  the  mount, 
saying,  **  Stay  you  here,  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go 
yonder  and  worship,  and  come  again  to  you  :"  so 
say  thou  to  all  thy  worldly  thoughts,  "Abide  yoa 
below,  while  I  go  up  to  Christ,  and  then  I  will 
return  to  you  again."  Yea,  as  God  did  terrify  tbo 
people  with  His  thzeata  of  death,  if  any  one  should 
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dare  to  oome  to  the  monnt,  wKen  Motet  was  to 
receive  the  law  from  God ;  to  do  thoa  terrify  thy 
own  heart,  and  use  violence  against  thy  intruding 
thoughts,  if  they  oflfer  to  accompany  thee  to  the 
mount  of  contemplation.  Even  as  the  priests 
thrust  Ussiah  the  king  out  of  the  Temple,  where  he 
presumed  to  bum  incense,  when  they  saw  the 
leprosy  to  arise  upon  him ;  so  do  thou  thrust  these 
thoughts  from  the  temple  of  thy  heart,  which  have 
the  bidge  of  God's  pronibition  upon  them.  As  you 
will  beat  back  your  don,  yea,  and  leave  your 
servants  behind  you,  when  you  yourselves  are 
admitted  into  the  prince's  presence,  so  also  do  by 
these.  Yourselves  may  be  welcome,  but  such  fol- 
lowers may  not*  — Baxter^  1615-1691. 

C  Omuinon  dns  la  pvUlio  wonblp. 

(5088^)  In  public  worship  all  should  join.  The 
little  strings  go  to  make  up  a  concert,  as  well  as 
the  great  — Goodwin^  1600-1679. 

(C089.)  That  man  coolly  intuits  God  who  need- 
lessly composes  himself  to  slumber,  when  profiessing 
to  be  a  suppliant  for  mercy  at  His  feet 

Similar  is  the  presumption  of  neglecting  to  par- 
ticipate In  divine  worship  when  present  m  God's 
h<mse.  Negative  sins  are  sometimes  most  intensely 
sinfuL  Heedless  sins  are  sometimes  most  fearfully 
HxmX. 

If  you  were  one  of  a  delegation  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's  for  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  and 
were  admitted  to  audience  with  the  Queen,  should 
you  think  it  becoming  to  the  dignity  of  the  royal 
presence  to  neglect  the  business  in  hand,  and  to 
wander  about  the  apartment  curiously,  while  your 
chairman  was  presenting  the  petition  in  your  name  ? 
Yet  that  which  would  be  only  a  breach  of  etiquette 
there,  is  a  much  graver  offence  in  the  bouse  of  God. 
A  listless  and  wandering  mind — roving  like  fool's 
eyes — in  the  temple  of  worship,  Is  a  most  insolent 
icdignity  to  the  King  of  kings.  — Phelps. 

(509a)  There  are  practices  tolerated  in  religious 
congregations  which  Chrbtians  who  are  jealous  for 
the  nonour  of  their  Master's  house  should  utterly 
condemn.  Decorum  is  the  handmaid  of  devotional 
feeling,  and  for  this  reason  the  house  of  God  should 
never  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest  approach  to  ir- 
reverence. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  my  religion,"  said  a  piont  old 
lady,  when  asked  why  she  went  early  to  church ; 
"  it  is  a  part  of  my  religion  not  to  interrupt  the  re- 
ligion of  others.  And  we  believe  if  many  a 
country  congregation  made  it  a  part  of  their  religion 
not  to  twist  their  necks  almost  out  of  joint  to  wit- 
ness the  entrance  of  every  person  who  passes  up 
the  aisle  during  service,  it  would  be  better  both  for 
their  necks  and  their  religion. 

A  gross  abuse  of  religious  decorum  sometimes 
needs  harsh  medicine  as  a  remedy.  We  give  that 
adopted  by  Henry  Clay  Dean,  who  was  at  one  time 
Chaplain  m  Congress.  The  anecdote  is  from  the 
''Pacific  Methodist"}— 

'^Bein^  worried  one  afternoon  by  this  turning 
practice  m  his  congregation,  Mr.  Dean  stopped  in 
Lis  sermon  and  said : 

" '  Now,  you  listen  to  me,  and  I'll  tell  yon  who 
the  people  are  as  each  one  of  'them  comes  in.' 

**  He  then  went  on  with  his  discourse,  until  a 
gentleman  entered,  when  he  bawled  out,  like  an 
usher,  '  Deacon  A—-,  who  keeps  the  shop  over 
the  way,'  and  then  went  on  with  his  sermon.    Pre- 


sently another  man  passed  up  the  aisles  and  Ui 
name,  residence,  and  occupation  were  given  ;  so  be 
continued  for  some  time-  At  length  some  oos 
entered  the  door  who  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Dcsa, 
when  he  eried  out,  '  A  little  old  man,  with  drab 
coat  and  an  old  white  hat ;  don't  know  him — Isxk 
for  yourselves.'    That  congregation  wms  cored." 

(509l>)  When  the  time  for  oommencing  pablie  * 
worship  has  been  fixed  hj  the  united  action  or 
general  assent  of  a  Christian  congregation,  evny 
member  of  that  congregation  is  obligated  to  confoim 
to  that  arrangement ;  and  whoever,  through  indol- 
ence or  indifference,  is  behind  time,  sins  against 
God,  his  fellow-worshippers,  and  his  own  good. 
A  tardy  courtier  offends  his  prince — ^how  mnck 
more  a  tardy  worshipper  his  God.  To  be  behiad 
time  at  a  business  appointment,  is  to  infringe  npoa 
the  time  and  rights  of  others,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  that  business  is  worshipping  God. 

T.  %f  what  rule  tlia  mattxlal  aMomiMuilaiffBti 
€f  wortlil^  are  to  be  jodg^O. 

(C092.)  Excess  of  material  circumstanoe  in  spirt* 
tual  worship,  a'hether  of  architectural  adornment, 
ritual  ceremony,  musical  elaboration,  or  even  inteik 
lectual  fastidiousness,  is  as  injurious  to  it  as  is  over- 
cumbrous  machinery  in  manufacture,  excess  of 
ceremonial  in  sodaJ  life,  superfluous  raiment  to 
personal  activity,  or  gaudy  ornamentation  to  per^ 
aonal  grace.  It  is  both  injurious  to  life  and  oficn- 
sive  to  taste.  But  equally  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  penuriousness  and  nakedness.  If  we  may  not 
overlay  spiritual  life,  neither  may  we  denude  it. 
The  true  law  of  life  is  that  its  energies  be  developed 
in  all  the  force  and  with  all  the  beauty  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  that  it  worship  with  such 
cultured  adornment  as  in  the  highest  degree  may 
appeal  to  and  express  its  own  spiritual  emotions. 
1  his  is  the  simple  law  and  the  sufficient  test  of  all 
artistic  appliances.  Is  any  particular  coitus  coo* 
ducive  to  the  worshipping  heart  of  the  ooi^egatioa? 
If  not,  and  still  more  if  it  be  iniurious  to  it,  then 
no  matter  how  beautiful  in  itself  it  may  be--how 
conducive  to  the  profit  and  joy  of  other  congrega-  % 
tions — ^however  sanctioned  by  histonr  and  c«mtem- 
porary  use — let  it  be  rejected,  and,  il  needful,  let  it 
be  dnlt  with  as  the  serpent  of  brass,  which  Hese- 
kiah  destroyed  and  pronounced  to  be  "  Nehushtan." 

8l  Naoataityofafiiltaltlelnilldlnir- 

(5093.)  The  church  ought  to  be  of  a  comely 
structure,  proportionably  magnificent  to  the  numba 
of  the  people  that  are  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  the 
common  exercise  of  their  devotions.  For  though 
men  of  eoual  condition  may  make  bold  with  them- 
selves and  meet  in  what  place  they  please,  yet  it 
would  be  thought  a  piece  of  gross  un mannerliness 
to  extiect  a  prince  to  give  an  inferior  peasant  the 
meeting  in  a  bam  or  cow  stable.  Would  it  no^ 
then,  look  like  a  piece  of  irreligious  rudeness,  which 
is  truly  a  kind  of  profiineness,  to  expect  that 
Almighty  God,  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  shoukl 

S' ve  us  the  meeting  in  squalid  or  sordid  places,  even 
en  when  we  pretend  most  to  show  our  reverence 
and  devotion  to  Him  ?  For  though  we  may  make 
bold  one  with  another  to  meet  where  we  please ; 
yet  we  making  our  approaches  to  God  in  those 
places,  and  He  therefore  making  His  special  a^ 
proaches  to  us  (for  in  a  philosophical  tense  He  is 
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everywhere  alike),  questionless  it  cannot  but  be  an 
expression  of  oar  reverence  onto  Him  to  have  the 
structure  of  the  place  proportionably  capacious, 
well  and  fairly  built,  and  as  properly  significant  of 
our  religion  and  devotional  homages  we  owe  to  our 
crucified  Savioui,  as  can  be  without  suspicion  ff 
idolatry  or  any  scandalous  superstition.  For  it  is 
true  from  the  very  light  of  nature,  which  the  Icnow- 
ledge  of  Christ  ^oes  nott  extinguish,  but  direct  and 
perfect,  that  houses  of  public  worship  ought  to  have 
some  stateliness  and  splendour  in  them  expressive 
of  the  reverence  we  bear  to  the  Godhead  we  adore. 

—Henry  Mort^  1614-1687. 

(5094.)  But  must  there  not  be  an  *' order**  of 
ardiitecture  appropriate  to  Christian  churches? 
Should  not  the  very  structure  of  our  buildings  for 
worship  indicate  their  sacred  purpose;  I  reply, 
that,  of  course,  every  building  should  correspond  to 
the  object  for  whidi  it  is  erected.  If  I  Duild  a 
cotton-mill  there  must  be  an  engine-house,  and 
long  room!  for  tlM  machinerTt    If  I  build  a  ratatt 


shop  there  must  be  a  window  to  display  the  goods^ 
and  there  must  be  convenience  for  storing  them, 
and  there  must  be  easy  access  for  the  customers,  and 
arran^ments  to  prevent  those  that  come  in  to  buy 
from  mterfering  with  those  employed  to  sell.  In  a 
court  of  justice,  there  must  be  a  bench  for  the  judee, 
and  a  bar  for  the  criminals,  and  a  box  for  the  wit- 
nesses, and  accommodation  for  the  barristers,  and  a 
place  for  the  general  public. 

If  I  build  a  church,  it  is  right  that  I  should  build 
it  with  a  due  remrd  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted.   I  maj  DC  led  to  the  choice  of  a  certain 
order  of  architecture,  because  in  this  country  that 
order  indicates  that  it  is  a  building  for  religious 
,  worship ;  but  in  all  the  arraneements  of  the  interior 
\  I  ought  to  be  guided  \s^  the  met,  that  it  is  meant  to 
I  be  a  place  of  assembly  in  wktek  a  Christian  cengrt^ 
toHon  shall  receive  instrticHon  and  unite  in  worship. 
Whatever  promotes  these  purposes,  ministers  to  the 
object  for  which  it  Is  buut,  and  nothing  must  b« 
permitted  to  interfera  with  that  object 
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INTRODVCTOR  Y  READINGS. 


X  cm  TH«  nCVORTANCB  OF  ILLUSTRATION  IN  TBACHINOp  1-4* 
IL  out  LORD'S  MBTHOD  OF  TBACHING,  $• 

III.  THE  FIGURES  OF  THE  BIBLE,  6. 

IV.  THE  DEUGHT  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  IN  METAPHOR,  7. 

V.  HOMELY  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  SHRUNK  FROM  NOR  DBSFISBD, 
▼L  WHENCE  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  OBTAINED,    II. 
TU.  MISTAKES  AGAINST  WHICH  WB  NXBD  TO  BE  ON  OUR  GUARD,   12-15. 


THE  GREATER  TOPICS  IN  THEOLOGY  AND  MORALS. 


ADVERSITY. 

I.' Should  be  expected  by  all  men,  16^  1 7,  936b 
S.  Is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  18. 

3.  It  is  a  means  of  self-knowledge,  19. 

4.  It  shows  other  men  what  we  are,  2a 

5.  It  is  essential  to  the  development  and  perfect- 

ing of  nobility  of  character,  21,  22. 
61  It  enables  us  to  discover  our  real  friends, 

23,24. 
7«  Moreover,  it  is  a  test  of  our  religious  ezperi- 
•  ences,  25. 

8.  On  all  these  accounts,  and  on  others,  it  is  spirit- 

ually less  perilous  than  prosperity,  26,  27. 

9.  Things  to  be  avoided  in  adversity: — 

'  (a)  Selfishness,  28. 
05)  Despair,  29. 
la  Our  supreme  duty  in  adversity :  trust  in  God, 

30. 

AFFECTIONS.  THE 

I«  They  are  ir^ressible  in  thdr  activity,  31, 

2706-2708. 
S.  Religion  calls  usy  not  to  destroy,  but  to  control 

them.  32. 

3.  There  is  constant  need  for  watchfulness  in  re- 

gard to  them,  33,  2699. 

4.  A  comprehensive  rule  for  their  exercise,  34. 

5.  The  folly  and  the  baseness  of  setting  them  on 

earthly  things,  35-38.  5041-5065. 

6.  They  find  rest  only  in  God,  39,  2378-2387. 

7.  It  should  be  the  chief  endeavour  of  preachers 

to  win  the  affections  for  God,  40. 

8.  How  they  are  to  be  won,  41. 

9.  How  they  are  to  be  controlled,  43-^45. 

la  Their  free  exercise  is  necessary  to  give  beauty 
to  the  religious  life,  46. 

AFFLICTION. 

L  O'JR  PRESENT  PORTION,  47-5I9  3661,  3674. 
n.  ITS  GRISVOUSNBSS,  52-55. 


III.  ITS  DBSIGN^— 

I.  To  produce  repentance  and  lead  to  smendi 

ment  of  life,  56-59. 
a.  To  prevent  us  from  going  astray,  60-65. 
3.  To  recall  us  to  duty  and  true  bappinea^ 

66-7a 
4*  To  restore  us  to  spiritual  health,  71-74 

5.  To  test  our  character  and  Christian  profes* 

sion,  75-82,  4452. 

6.  To  measure  the  progress  we  have  made  In 

the  Divine  Life,  83,  84. 

7.  To  purify  the  people  of  God,  85-90,  2842. 
&  To  develop  and  display  the  graces  of  God'i 

people,  91-98W 
9.  To  prepare  our  hearts  for  the  reception  of 

Divine  truth,  99,  loa 
la  To  prepare  us  for  greater  usefulness  sad 
fruitfulness,  101-108,  2464,  2465. 

11.  To  wean  us  from  the  world,  no,  ill. 

12.  To  prepare  us  for  eternal  glory,  1 12-1 15* 

IT.   WHY  IT  IS  *'  GOOD  **  FOR  THE  LORD'S  FEOPU 
TO  BE  AFFLICTED  \ — 

1.  Because  it  cleanses  them  from  sin,  1 16. 

2.  Because  in  it  God  reveals  Himself  moit 

fully  to  them,  1 17-121. 

3.  It  strengthens  their  faith  in  God,  122-124 

4.  Because  it  makes  them  fruitful,  125,  126 

5.  Because  it  brings  out  their  graces  and  ex- 

cellences into  view,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
127. 

6.  Because  it  establishes  them  in  grace,  128. 

7.  Because  it  makes  them  grow  in  grace,  129^ 

130. 

8.  Because  it  keeps  them  humble,  131,  132. 

9.  Because  it  teaches  them  true  wisdom,  I33i 

134* 
la  Because  it  teaches  them  to  sympathise  witib 

the  suffering,  135,  136. 

II.  Because  it  endears  the  promises  (o  thcHi 

«37.  «38. 
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St.  Because  it  teaches   them  to  prize  their 
mercies,  139. 

13.  Because  it  makes  them  long  for  hearen, 

140^  141. 

14.  Because  tt  will  sweeten  heaven  to  them,  142. 

T.  DUTIES  OF  THK  AFFLICTED  . — 

I.  Reoj^ition  of  the  hand  of  God,  I43« 

S.  Self-ejcamination,  144. 

^  Penitence  and  Humility,  145-147. 

4.  F&tience,  I4^I54>  1698-1710,  3670-3706^ 

_  3709.  3713.  _   , 
5*  Faith  in  the  Divine  goodness,  155,  156^ 

3685-369it  40Si»   405S.    4oS6»    4764, 

^       4765- 

a  Resignation  and  self-committal  to  God, 

157,  158.       ^ 

7.  Courage,  1 59- 161. 

8.  Gratitude,  162-165,  3692-3695. 

9u  It  is  the  duty  of  the  afflicted  to  look  at  life 

as  a  whole,  166-168. 
ta  To  seelc  deliverance  by  the  use  of  all  ap* 

pointed  means,  169,  17a 
II.  But  they  are    not    to   seek   comfort   in 

worldly  things,  171. 
13.  Nor  unduly  to  depend  on  human  aid,  173. 

13.  Ndr   to   seek  relief  by   sinM  methods, 

173  175- 

14.  But  to  look  up  to  God,  176. 

15.  And  to  seek  relief  and  strength  In  prayer, 

I77,  '78. 

VI.  CONSOLATIONS  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED  \ — 

I.  Affliction  is  apportioned  and  limited  by 

God,  179-188,  3674-3695. 
S.'  Afflictions  do  not  neceNsarily  prove  that 

God  is  angry  with  us,  189. 
3i  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  an  evidence 

of  our  acceptance  with  God,  190-196, 
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Afflictions  assure  as  that  we  are  in  the 
heavenward  way,  197. 
5«  God  is  present  with  His  people  in  their 

afflictions,  198^  3677. 
6.  God  sympathises  with  His  people  in  all 

their  sorrows,  199,  2311,  2322. 
7*  God  succours  and   sustains    His   people 

according  to  their  need,  200-203. 
8L  Afflictions  minister  to  our  true  wellbeing, 

204-212,  3678-3684,  3696-3704. 
^  Afflictions  do  not  debar  us  from  nsefnl- 
ness,  213. 
Afflictions  prepare  ns  for  greater  happiness 
and  honour,  214, 2464,  2465,  3692-3695. 
Afflictions  are  among  ihe  means  which  God 
nses  to  make  us  "meet  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  light,'*  215,  3906, 
3702. 
Our  afflictions  are  transitory,  316. 

13.  They  are  light  as  well  as  transitory,  317, 

218,  3705.  3706. 

14.  Our  present  sorrows  are  not  to  be  com- 

pared  with  the  glory  which  is  to  be  re- 
vealed in  us,  219. 

15.  Onr  present  sorrows  will  give  sest  to  oar 

future  joys,  22a 
t6L  Afflictions  bring  us  even  now  into  closer 
communion  with  God,  221. 

TIX.  OUR  AFFLICTIONS  ARE  INTERMITTENT,  223. 
TIIL   IS  NOT  IN  ITSELF  SANCTIFYING,  323-228. 
IX.  m  DIVERSE  EFFECTS,  229-232. 
X.  IHOULD    BE    ANTiaPATED   AND   PESPARED 

foiy  334-3361 
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AMBITION. 

I.  Is  in  itself  a  beneficial  Impnlae,  337* 
3.  Yet  the  craving  for  prominence  b  often  Hbm 
mark  of  a  poor  nature,  238. 

3.  It  is  usually  unwise,  239^  240,  3264,  4364. 

4.  It  blinds  the  understanding,  241. 


f.  It  is  insatiable^  242. 
.  It 


causes  men  to  set  a^e  a!l  moral  restraint^ 

,  «43. 

7.  It  exposes  as  to  bitter  disappointment,  344^ 

245.  2386. 

8.  The  penalties  of  saccessful  ambition  more  than 
outweigh  iis  pleasures,  246-248. 

9.  Its  triumphs  are  soon  ended,  249. 
la  It  must  be  checked  in  its  commencement,  25Q. 
II.  There  is  a  Christian  ambition  by  whidi  w# 

should  all  l>e  inspired,  251. 

ANGELS.  THE 

I.  Reasonableness  of  belief  in  their  ezlstenos^ 

252. 
3.  How  little  we  know  of  them,  353. 

3.  Their  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  354. 

4.  Inseparable  from  our  conceptions  of  Chris^ 

255. 

5.  How  they  set  as  an  example,  350. 

6.  Their  interest  in  man,  257. 

7.  Their  care  for  God's  children,  258. 

8.  Their  joy  in  the  conversion  of  sinnerSi  359, 36Qb 

ANGER. 

I.  Defined,  261. 

3.  Differs  from  hatred,  362-264. 

3.  A  compound  of  pride  and  folly,  365, 143. 

4.  Different  kinds  of  anger,  266. 

5.  Impulses  to  anger  must  be  carefully  repressed^ 

267-271. 

6.  Must  be  moderately  expressed,  273. 

7.  Is  not  to  be  too  long  retained,  373,  374,  3696L. 

8.  Its  unrighteousness,  375. 

9.  Its  folly,  276,  277,  4326. 

la  The  folly  of  meeting  anger  with  anger,  378* 
379. 

11.  Silence  is  the  best  reply  to  offensive  sftjrmg^ 

280W 

12.  It  often  works  irreparable  mischief,  281,  282. 

13.  Irritahleness  is  a  characteristic  of  weak  and 

base  natures,  283-285. 

14.  How  the  tendency  10  it  is  to  be  overcome^  386.. 

APOSTLES.  THE 

I.  Were  trained  for  their  task,  387. 

3.  Their  natural  unfitness  for  the  task  assigned 

them,  288. 
3.  The  wonderfulness  of  their  success,  289,  29a 
4«  Their  success  is  a  proof  that  they  wrought 

miracles,  491. 
C  Their  boldness,  293. 
6.  Their  influence  compared  with  that  of  tfa* 

andent  philosophers,  :i93, 

ARGUMENTS. 

I.  Their  value,  394. 

3.  How  they  are  to  be  estimated,  39^ 

3.  Are  not  to  be  accumulated  on  one  side  oft 

question  only,  296. 

4*  Should  not  l>e  used  too  profaaely,  397. 

C  Value  of  probable  arguments,  298. 

&  Lawfulness  of  argument  ad  koniinem^  899, 

7«  Should  be  ODnducted  calmly,  300. 
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H  Follj  of  abvie  in  wgnineiit,  301,  30a. 
f.  The  best  mode  of  leliiiuig  topUtftUcel 
mentiy  303. 

ASSURANCE. 

L  DBSIRAB1.I,  3Q4t  y^ 
n.  SSSENTIiU.  >^ 

I.  To  the  comfort  and  J07  of  the  believer^ 

306,  307. 
S.  To  bit  spiritual  vigoor,  308, 

BL   U  ATTAIN ABLI,  309,  31a 

IT.  YET  BVKN   BY  OBNUINB  BBLIBYBBB  IB  MOT 

ALWAYS  ATTAINED,  3 ^  1-3 14- 
▼.  BPFOBTS  SHOULD  BB  MADE  TO  ATTAIlf  IT, 

315.  3««- 
VI.  COUNSELS  TO  THOBS  WHO  ABS  tEBKlNO  TO 

ATTAIN  IT  S — 

!•  Avoid  eTerything  tfiat  would  tend  to  cause 
you  to  return  an  untrae  verdict,  317-319. 

A  Remember  that  U  b  reasonable  onlj  in  tae 
regenerate,  33a 

^  Remember  that  it  b  attained  gradnally, 
321. 

4.  Remember  that  it  Is  (requcntlj  not  attained 

till  late  in  life,  322. 

5,  Remember  that  some  men,  eminent  for 

holiness  and  usefulness,  have  had  pain- 
ful doubts  as  to  their  aoceptanca  with 
God,  323,  1649^  1651,  1653. 

▼n.  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BB  ATTAINED  I — 

I.  By  the  exercise  of  faith  in  God's  promises 
to  pardon  the  penitent,  324,  1795,  179S- 
1802,  2926. 

S.  By  keeping  grace  In  action,  325,  4460^ 
4461. 

3.  By  conference  with  experienced  Christians, 

326,    1650.     \fiet    also    SBLF-EXAMIMA* 

TION,  4423-4475] 
till.    REASONS  FOR  CHERISHING  IT  : — 

1.  Holiness  in  the  life,  327,  328. 

3.  A  tense  of  thr  burdensomenessofsin,  329. 

3.  Every  evidence  of  spiritual  life,  however 

small,  330-334t  1798-1802,  1989,  045^ 

2470,  2471,  2947. 

IS.   HINDRANCES  TO  ITS  ATTAINMENT  ! — 

I.  The  wealcness  of  our  spiritual  graces,  335. 

3.  Worldly  lusts,  336. 

3.  Distracting  thoughts,  337. 

4.  Forgetfulness  of  the  true  object  of  faith,  338. 

5.  A  melancholy  temperament,  339,  1654. 

K.   BVEN   WHEN  IT  IS  ATTAINED,  IT  IS  INTER- 
MITTENT,  AND  NOT  ALWAYS  CLEAR  AND 
JOYFUL,  340-346,  2906,  2907. 
XL   WHEN  ONCE  VOUCHSAFED,  IT  IS  NOT  TO  BB 

LIGHTLY  SURRENDERED,  347,  34& 
Xn.   HOW  IT  MAY  BE  STRENGTHEHED,  349,  35a 
XIL   IT  IS  NOT  TO  BB  ABUSED,  35I. 
X)V.   POR  WHAT  BND  IT  18  BBSTOWED,  35*. 

ATHEISM. 

I,   ITS  ABSURDITY  BYTNCED  :— 

I.  By  the  existence  of  the  universe,  353-359. 
a.  By  the  constitution  of  the  human  body,  36a 

3.  By  the  character  of  God's  works,   361, 

1491 'I494. 

4,  By  the  preservation  and  government  of  the 

universe,  362-365,  3»73-3«76. 3178-3182. 

II.  THB  POLLY  OP  ITS  APPEAL  TO  THE  SENSES, 
366. 
tn.  THE  YASTNESS  OP  ITS  ASSUMPTIONS,  367. 
nr.  ITS  POWERLESSNESS,  368. 


T.   IB  USUALLY  IMMOBAL  IN  ITS  OUGIH,  369^ 
▼L   DEGRADES  MAN,  37a 

Tn.  IS  MORALLY  AND  SOCIALLY  DANCCROUS,  371. 
▼HL  IS  A  TRANSIENT  EXPERIENCE  IN  AN  HONKST 
MIND,  372. 
OL  IS  RENOUNCED  BY  ATHEISTS  OP  ALL  KIHOS 
IN  THB  TIME  OP  ▲PPLICllOM,  373. 

ATONEMENT. 

L  DBPINBD,  374. 

VL  NECESSITY  OP  A  MEDIATOB,  375,  376^  4225- 
4228. 
OL  ITS  SUPPTCIENCT,  377~38i. 
IT.  PROM  WHAT  IT  HAS  REDEEMED  US,  382. 
T«  A  CAUTION  CONCBRNINO  A  PAMILlAB.  COM- 
PARISON, 383. 
TI.  WAS  MADE  POR  ALL  MEN,  384-386. 
VII.  THB  SPIRIT  IN  WHICH  THE  DECLABATIONS 
OP  SCRIPTURE  CONCERNING  IT  ARE  TO  BB 
8TUDIED,  387-389. 
Yin.  HOT  THE  CAUSE,  BUT  THE  MANIFESTATION, 
OP  GOD'S  LOVE  POR  SINNERS,  39a 
n.  ITS  REIATION  TO  THE  UNIVBRSE,  39I. 
Z. '  RXASONABLENESS  OP  CHRIST'S  SUPFERIKfiS 
POR  HIS  PEOPLE,  392. 
XL   YICARIOUS   SUPFERING    THB   LAW    OP  THB 

UNIVERSE,  393-395» 
ZU.  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED  : — 

!•  Salvation  by  the  suffering  of  another  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Divine  justice,  396. 

i^  The  Redemption  of  the  human  race  is  not 
a  task  nxworthy  of  the  Divine  greatnesi^ 

397. 
5.  This  world  is  not  too  small  a  sphere  fcr 

such  a  wonderful  display  of  the  Divim 

love,  398. 

XIII.  MO  DIPPICULTIES  IN  OUR  UNDERSTANDING 
THE  METHOD  OP  THE  ATONEMENT  SHOULD 
HINDER  US  FROM  GRATXPULLY  ACCXPTUlO 

IT.  399. 

AVARICE.  \Su  PROSPERITY.  XICHXS^  THB 
WORLD.  J 

I.  Defined,  40a 

a.  Is  a  result  of  athei<;m,  401. 

3.  Its  insldiottsness,  402. 

4.  Degrades  the  character,  403. 

5.  Leads  to  dishonesty  and  fedsehood,  404. 

6.  The  imagination  of  the  covetous,  405. 

7.  Is  insatiable,  406-412,  4971. 

8.  Is  aipecially  the  sin  of  old  age,  413,  4593. 

9.  Sometimes  overreaches  itself,  414. 

la  Its  folly,  415,  416,  4397,  4400,  4958,  5008- 
501 1. 

11.  Its  misery,  417,  418. 

12.  Its  odiousness,  419,  420. 

13.  Inconsistent  wiih  the  hope  of  salvation,  421. 

14.  Excludes  from  heaven,  422. 

BACKSLIDERS. 

I.  Should  be  regarded  with  campasstom,  423. 

3.  God's  compassion  for  them,  424. 

3.  Their  duty,  425. 

4.  What  reclaimed  backsliders  are  to  do  with 

their  **  old  hope,"  426^ 

BACKSLIDING, 

I.  Its  perilousness,  427. 

a.  Is  gradual  in  its  progress,  428,  451$,  473$. 

3,  Is  most  frequently  due  to  indulgence  in  litlb 

MM!  429.  4515-4525.  474M745- 
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BEAUTY. 

L   NATURAL  BSAUTT : — 

1.  A  reTelation  of  God,  4^0,  43U 

2.  The  love  of  beauty,  432. 

3.  Its  moral  uses,  433. 

n.   PERSONAL  BEAUTY  ^— 

1.  Overrated,  434. 

2.  Not  in  itself  a  matter  for  pride^  43$. 

3.  Mere  physical  beauty  is  moiully  worthless, 

436. 

4.  Transitory,  437, 

BELIEF. 

1.  On  what  ground  Is  it  to  rest,  438. 

2.  By  what  it  is  determined,  439. 

3.  We  are  responsible  for  our  belief,  4401 

4.  Importance  of  a  correct  belief,  441,  443. 

5.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  destiny  depends  on  t&e 

correctness  of  our  belief^  443^ 

BENEFICENCE. 

1.  Our  duty,  444,  445. 

2.  God's  rules  for  its  exercise^  446L 

%»  Its  distastefulness  to  the  insincere^  447,  44S. 

4.  Its  wisdom,  449,  45a 

i  Its  rewards,  45i-453f  I73^«746. 

&  Beneficence  toward  man  b  true  gjatitnde  to 

God,  4S4»  455- 

7.  It  should  be  wisely  directed,  456,  457. 

8.  STkould  be  prompt,  458. 

9w  Should  not  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  stoop, 

459. 
la  Should  be  unostentatious,  460,  461. 

11.  True  beneficence  is  unconscious  of  its  rarity 

and  worth,  462. 

12.  Is  not  to  be  restrained  by  ingratitude,  463. 

13.  The  shame  and  guilt  of  abusing  it,  464, 

BENEVOLENCE. 

1.  Is  a  characteristic  of  every  true  Christian,  465. 

2.  Must  show  itself  in  actions,  466. 

3.  Posthumous  benevolence,  467. 

BEREAVEMENT. 

L  IS  A  COMMON  EXPERIENCE,  468. 

lU  REVEALS  THE  POVERTY  OF  OUR  rAITR,  469. 

III.  ITS  DESIGN,  470^  471,  2739. 

nr.  HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  BORNE  : — 

I.  We  should  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have 

no  hope,  472. 
3.  With    thankfulness  for   the  friends  who 

have  been  taken  before  us,  473. 
3.  With  thankfulness  for  the  friends  who  are 

spared  to  us,  474. 
▼.   CONSOLATIONS    EOR   THE    BEREAVED,    475- 

477. 

BIBLE,  THE 

I.  THE  NBCESSmr   OV  A    RBTELATIOir  IS  OB- 
VIOUS : — 
I*  From  the  ignorance  of  man  concemioc 

hlmself^  478. 
%  From  the  fsuhire  of  all  the  philosophers  to 
construct  a  complete  and  coherent  rel^ 
gion.  479. 

Il»  Cf    THE    BIBLE   WE    HAVE   A   SXVELATIGll 
PROM  GOD. 

!•  Nature  of  the  evidence  bj  which  its  intpir*- 
tioD  is  proved,  48a 


a.  The  nature  of  its  inspiration,  481,  483. 

5.  Proofs  that  it  is  Divmely  inspired  : — 
(I.)  The  marks  it  bean  of  a  Divine  origim^ 

483-486. 
(2.)  TAe  confidence  of  believers  that  it  it 

from  God,  487. 
(3.)  ///  distinctiveness  from  all  other  boo  At ^ 

4S8-492,  3062. 
(4.)  Its  adaptation  to  human  need,  493, 

494,  2425-2427. 
(5. )  The  exhaustlessnest  of  its  interest,  495** 

499 
(6.)  The  permanence  of  its  value,  500,  50L 

(7.)  Its  unify,  ^02-504. 

(5.)  Its  scientific  incorrectness,  50|. 

(9.)  Its  infiuence  on  character  ana  conduct^ 

506-509. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 

Bible  is  not  invalidated  by  the  state  of 

the  sacred  text,  510,  511. 

J.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of 

the  Scriptures  is  not  essential  to  the 

authority  of  Christianity,  512. 

6.  Yet  iu  inspiration  gives  authority  to  its 

utterances,  513. 

7.  Although  the  Bible  is  Divinely  inspired,  its 

revelation  b  necessarily  imperfect^  514. 
8»  An  objection  answered,  515. 

III.  ITS  GENUINENESS,  516,  517. 

IV.  ITS  AUTHENTICITY,  5 1 8-52 1. 

▼.   AUTHORSHIP  OF  ITS  BOOKS,  522,  523. 
VL  VALUELESSNESS  OF  THE  "  HIGH  CRITICISM'* 
BY  WHICH  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHEN- 
TICITY OF  VARIOUS  BOOKS  OF  SCRIPTURE 
ARE  SOUGHT  TO  BE  DISPROVED,  524. 
VIL   TRANSLATIONS  :— 

1.  The  Bible  admits  of  transUition,  525. 

2.  Their  value  and  use,  526,  527. 

3.  Are  valuable  in  spite  of  their  inaccuracies 

and  variations,  528. 

4.  Excellence  of  our  English  yersion,  529- 

53*. 

VIIL  THE  BIBLE  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITIES:^ 

1.  The  Church,  533,  534, 1188. 

2.  Conscience,  535,  536. 

3.  Reason,  537. 

4.  Modern  Science,  538,  539. 

XX.  ITS  FUNCTION  AND  PURPOSE,  54O-542. 
X.  A  PERFECT  AND  PLAIN  RULE  OF  LIFE,  543. 
XL   ITS.  INTERPRETATION,  544~55a 
XII.  TO  BE  READ  BY  ALL  :~ 

I.  Because  it  is  addressed  to  all,  55 1. 

t.  Because  its  saving  truths  are  comprehen* 

sible  by  all,  552. 
^  And  notwithstanding  that  some  wrest  the 

Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction,  553, 

554. 

Xin.   ROW  IT  SHOULD  BE  READ  : — 
I.  Frequently,  555,  556,  3197. 

8.  Kot  merely  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  meoessity, 

557. 

3.  Not  for  controversial  purposes,   but  for 

personal  profit,  558-560^  4860-4863. 

4,  As  a  loiter  from  our  Heavenly  Father, 

561. 
^  With  a  consciousness  and  constant  remem- 
'    brance  of  our  great  need  of  it,  5629 

4860^4863. 
0L  With  reverent  docility,  563-567. 
7.  Comprehensively  mud  continuously,  J6I^ 

5^  3197* 
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I. 

3- 

XVI. 

I. 

a. 


4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 

%. 

9- 

XYIL 

xvni. 


XX. 

XXL 
XXII. 

XXIII. 


XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXTI. 

I. 

s. 
3* 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 
XXXI. 

XXXII. 
XXXIIL 


With  prayerful  meditation,  570^  571^  3477t 

3479,  3481-3484,  3491. 
With  appropriating  faiih,  570,  4860-4863. 

IN  WHAT  SPIRIT  IT  I810  BE  CONSULTfiD, 

573.  574.  387-389. 

HOW  IT  IS  TO  BB  TREATED  BY  US  S — 

It  must  be  lored  for  iu  parity,  575. 

It  must  be  diligently  studied,   576-580^ 

Must  be  used  by  us,  as  well  as  difiiised, 
581, 4860-4863. 

ITS  MYSTERIES,  OBSCVEITIBS,  AND  Dim- 
CULTIES  : — 

Are  not  to  be  denied,  582. 

Do  not  extend  to  anything  essential  fat  vs 

to  know,  583. 
To  what  they  are  due  :«- 
(I.)  To  0ur  ignorana^    584,    585,   8715, 

2716,4036.4813,4814. 
(3.)  To  9m' prtjudices^  586,  4813. 
(3.)  To  our  prtsumptioM,  587,  4814. 
{^)  To  our  mdokn^t^  588. 
Why  they  are  permitted,  589. 
How  to  deal  with  them,  590,  591,  1797. 
Are  not  to  deter  us  from  its  study,  592. 
Are  not  to  hinder  us  from  exercising  fiuth 

in  Christ,  593-596. 
To  whom  th^  are  unveiled,  597-600. 
Disappear  under  a  comprehensive  critidsm, 

601. 

ITS   PROHIBITIONS  AND  THEBATBNING8, 

602-606,  3062,  3418. 
IS  NEITHER  INTERESTING  TO  NOB  OOM- 
PRKHENSIBLB    BY    ALL   IfBN,   607-609, 

386a 
IS  PRECIOUS  TO  THE  BELIEVER,  6lO-^l6. 
ITS  HELP  ALWAYS  NEEDFUL  AND  AVAIL- 
ABLE, 617,  618. 
FULL  OP  CHRIST,  619. 

PROFUNDITY  OF  ITS  MEANINO,  620^  62I. 
OUR  NEED  OF  THE  SPIRIT*S  HELP  IN  ITS 

STUDY,    622,     623,     2868-2870,     2877- 

2882. 
IN   WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  IT  CONSISTS, 

624. 
ROW  FAITH  IN  IT  IS  PROVED,  625,  626. 
SYMBOLICAL       DESCRIPTIONS     OF      THX 

BIBLE  : — 

It  is  the  tword  of  the  Spirit,  627,  628 

2870,  2885. 
It  is  a  light  to  the  feet,  629, 630. 
It  is  a  garden,  631. 

THE    ROOT    OF  CHRISTIAN   LITSEATURX, 

632. 
MUST    BB  ACCEPTED  OR   REJECTED  AS   A 

WHOLE,  633-635. 
ITS  PRACTICAL  VALUE  NOT  AFFECTED  BY 

CONTROVERSIES  CONCERNING  IT,  636. 
HOW  ITS  TRUTH  IS  TO  BE  TESTED,  637. 
FOLLY  AND  GUILT  OF  THOSE  WHO  RIJECT 

IT,  638-641. 
SHALL  ENDURE  FOR  EVER,  642-645. 
AND    YET   ITS   MISSION   IS  TXANSITORV, 

646. 


BODY.  THE 

f.  Has  its  rights,  647. 

3.  The  folly  of  makinff  Its  adornment  oar 

reme  concern,  648,  4641-4645. 
J.  The  amount  of  care  due  to  it,  649,  65a 


snp- 


BODY  AND  SOUL.  THE 

I.  Partners  in  life,  651, 4639, 4641-4648L 

t.  Their  mutual  sympathy,  652,  865. 

5.  The  influence  of  tlie  body  on  the  soul,  653^ 

4638,  4639- 
4.  How  the  body  is  to  be  made  hclpfal  to  th« 
soul,  654,  4640. 

BOOKS. 


I. 

B. 

3. 

4- 

i 
I 

9- 

IQ. 
II. 
12, 

>3. 
14. 

II: 

12: 

19. 


The  most  wonderful  of  human  works,  655. 

Are  livinjr  powers,  656. 

The  permanence  of  their  influence,  657. 

Sure  storehouses  of  truth,  658. 

Not  an  unmixed  good,  659. 

Love  of,  660-^2.. 

Companionship  of,  663-666. 

Choice  of,  667-67a 

The  test  of  a  good  book,  671,  671. 

Great  books,  673. 

'l*he  most  useful,  674. 

Voluminous,  675. 

Small,  676. 

The  best,  677. 

Few  are  really  valuable,  678. 

Poor  and  bad :  are  to  ht  shunned,  679-681. 

Modern,  682. 

Are  meant  to  be  read,  683,  684. 

How  to  read  them,  685,  686. 


CARELESS.  THE 

I.  Their  inattention  to  the   plainest  wvnii^ 

687-691. 
S.  Their  foUy,  692-696,  1559,  4926,  49«7.  493^ 

494a. 

3.  The  pitifulness  of  their  condition,  697-699. 

4.  The  perilousness  of  their  position,  700-703. 

CHARACTER. 
I.  disposition: — 

I.  Difference  of  charKter,  704. 
a.  To  what  extent  we  are  responsible  for  't^ 
705-708. 

3.  How  it  is  formed,  709-711,  1836-1841* 

4.  How  it  is  to  be  judged,  712-718,  isaa 

5.  The  most  powerful  of  all  moral  inflaeuoOi 

719,  1734,  1735. 

6.  Its  transcendent  importance,  72a 

n.  KBPtTTATION,  72I,  722. 

CHARACTER,  CHRISTIAN 

1.  Its  preciousness,  723,  724. 

2.  How  it  is  formed,  725,  726,  2849-285$i 

3.  Must  be  positive,  727-73a 

4.  Should  be  conspicuous  for  truth  snd  hooosr, 

73'. 

5.  Should  be  complete,  732^736^   2545,  254^ 

4079. 

6.  How  it  is  to  be  judged,  737-742, 3i7-3'9'3A 

800,   1832-1834,  2149.   3566,  3729b  3734 
4318-4320,  4447.  4453,  4454. 

7.  The  final  test  in  this  world,  743. 

8.  The  standard  of  judgment  in  the  wocU  to 

come,  744* 

9.  In  its  first  stages  Is  sometimes  nn]oTely»  745* 

747,  2466,  2479-2482. 
la  How  it  is  to  be  sustained,  74S. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

1.  Is  not  levity,  749. 

2.  Is  better  than  mirth,  75<x 

3.  Is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  of  character,  75I' 
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4.  lU  helpfulness,  75^754. 

5*  Promotes  health,  755. 

6.  Is  a  Christian  duty,  756-762, 1083,  5038^  5039. 

CHILDHOOD. 

1.  Its  beauty,  763. 

2.  Its  sacredness,  764*  * 

3.  Christ's  sympathy  for  chUdhood,  765. 

CHILDREN. 

I.  Why  they  are  sent  to  os,  766. 

a.  Necessary  to  complete  the  home,  767. 

3.  Their  predousness,  76S. 

4.  Are  causes  of  anxiety  as  well  as  of  joy,  769^ 

5.  Little  men  and  women,  77a 

6.  Preciousness  of  their  love,  771* 

7.  Their  happiness,  772. 

8.  Their  hopefulness,  773. 

9.  Their  selfishness,  774. 

la  Their  susceptibility  to  Impresdont  of  every 
kind.  775,  776. 

11.  The  importance  and  power  of  parental  ex- 

ample, 777-779. 

12.  Their  claims  upon  us,  780. 

13.  Importance  of  early  training;,  781-788,  3394. 

14.  Must  first  of  all  be  taught  to  exercise  self* 

restraint,  789. 

15.  Must  be  tau{;ht  line  upon  line,  79a 

10.  Their  curiosity  is  not  to  be  repressed,  bnt  In- 
structed, 791. 

17.  Books  for  them  must  be  carefully  chosen,  792. 

18.  Must  be  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  793. 

19.  Should  be  trained  to  attend  public  worship,  794. 
2a  Are  not  incapable  of  faith,  795,  796,  1919^ 

21.  Tiieir  repentance  real,  797. 

22.  Should  be  taught  to  look  to  Jesus,  798,  799. 

23.  True  godliness  in  children  is  childlike,  80a 

24.  A  child's  faith  in  prayer,  801. 

25.  How  religion  is  to  be  commended  to  them.  802. 

26.  Their  religious  training  devolves  especially  up- 

on their  parents,  803-806. 

27.  Their    precocious   developments   are    to    be 

checked,  807. 

28.  Should  be  trained  to  industry,  80S,  809. 

29.  Learn  little  from  the  experience  of  their  parents^ 

8ia 

30.  Their  discipline,  81 1-815. 

31.  Their  correction,  816-821. 

32.  Should  be  trusted,  822. 

33.  Should  be  encouraged  in  virtuous  actions^  823. 

34.  Suffer  for  their  parents'  sins,  824. 

35.  A  reason  for  parental  solicitude  on  their  behalf 

825. 

36.  Are  not  to  be  apprenticed  to  ungodly  matten^ . 

826. 

37.  Their  influence  for  good,  827,  828. 

38.  Their  death,  829-833,  468-470,  475. 

39.  Death  of  an  infidel's  chikl,  834. 

CHRIST. 

L   HIS  DEITY : — 

I.  The  doctrine  of  His  Deity  pervades  the  New 

Testament,  835. 
A.  The  doctrine  of  His  Deity  is  essential  to  our 

respect  for  Him,  836. 
%,  Proofs  of  His  Deity  :— 

!i.)  His  unchangie^linestf  837. 
2.)  The  staUmenU  of  thi  GaspeU  tomcirnit^g 

Him,  838. 
(3.)  His  influence  en  human  affairs^  839. 
(4.)  His  demasids  upon  the  seui^  840,  836b 
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(5.)  His  influence  upon  the  soul^  841-843, 

3353. 

4.  Rendered  it  impossible  that  He  should  be 

holden  of  death,  844. 

5.  Entitles  Him  to  our  worship,  845. 

IL  HIS  XNCAENATION  : — 

I.  Its  necessity,  846-848. 
3.  Its  nature,  849. 

3.  Veiled,  but  did  not  conceal  His  Divine 
glory,  85a 

4.  Incomprehensible^  but  not  incredible,  85 1| 
852. 

The  greatest  of  all  marvels,  853. 
The  most  conspicuous  display  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  854. 

in.   THB    MANIFESTATION    OP    GOD,     855-8579 

3527. 
IV.   HIS  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH,  858-863. 

V.   HIS  BAPTISM,  864. 

VI.    HIS  FORTY  DAYS'  FAST,  865. 

VII.   HIS  TEMPTATION,  866-87 1,  4726. 

▼III.   MADE  PERFECT  BY  SUFFERING,  872,  873. 

IX.   HIS  LIFE  CANNOT  BE  WRITTEN,  874. 

X.   HIS  CHARACTERS  AND  TITLES  : — 

I.  The  Word  of  God,  875. 

3.  The  Consolation  of  Israel,  876. 

3.  The  Light  of  the  World,  877. 

4.  The  Sun  of  Righteousnessi  878I 

5.  The  Door,  879^881. 

6.  The  Vine,  882. 

7.  The  Saviour,  883. 

8.  The  Giver  of  Peace,  884. 

9.  Our  Life,  885. 

XL   VARIOUS  EMBLEMS  OF  CHRIST,  8861 
ZIl.  TYPICAL  REFERENCES  TO  CHRIST  ;~ 

I.  Jacob's  Ladder,  887. 
XIII.  HIS  offices: — 

1.  Our  representative,  888. 

2.  Our  mediator,  889-891,  375,  376. 

3.  Our  intercessor,  892,  893. 

4.  Our     example,     894-902,     1062,     1871, 

1872,    2499,   2502,    2849-2851,    3289, 
4461. 

XIY.   HOW  HIS  CHARACTER  IS  TO  BE  STUDIED, 

903.  904- 
XV.   HOW  HIS  CLAIMS  A£X  TO  BX  TESTED,  905^ 

^• 
XVL   BIS  RELATION  TO  THE  LAW,  907,  908,  3215, 

3216. 
XVIL   HIS  METHOD  OF  TEACHING,  909-9II. 
XVIII,   HIS  SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH,      [i'^tf  ATONE- 
MENT, 374-399-] 
I.  Were  necessary  for  our  salvation,  912. 

5.  His  death  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  ua, 

913. 
^  The  l)enefits  of  His  death  are  inexhabs- 

tible,  914. 
4.  The  intensity  of  His  sufferings,  915. 
'     5.  His  sufferings   were   foreseen  by  Hinit 

916. 

6.  How  they  were  endured,  917. 

7.  In  what  sense  the  Father  moiled  the  death 

of  the  Son,  918. 

8.  In  what  sense  He  is  said  to  have  been 

exalted  on  account  of  His  having  under- 
gone death,  919. 

9.  Why  He  died  for  us,  92a 

la  With  what  feelings  they  should  Inspiie 
us,  921. 

XIX.   HIS  RESURRECTION,  922-925,  4354. 
XX.   HIS  ASCENSION,  926. 
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XXII. 

xxnL 

XXIY. 


XXVL 
XXVXI. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXL 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVL 


XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 


XUI. 


THE  SAVIOirX  or  ALL  MBN,  927. 

HIS    RBADINXSS   TO    XXCBIVB   SINNKBl, 

A  WAY  OP  AOCB8S  TO  HDf  THAT  IS  AL- 
WAYS OPEN,  93a 
HIS  ORACB  : — 

I.  Onr  need  of  it,  931-933. 

a.  Its  fulness  and  sttfficienqr,  934-94 1* 

3.  Its  freeness,  942,  943. 

4.  Is  inexhsustible,  944. 

5.  Is  always  to  be  tnuted  In,  945. 

HIS  LOVE : — 

1.  Why  He  loves  as,  946,  947,  9SO. 

2.  Its  wonderful  manifestations,  948, 949. 

3.  Its  emblems,  95a 

HIS  TENDER  MERCY,  951. 

HIS  SYMPATHY  WITH  HIS  PBOPLX,  952- 

957. 
HIS   COMPASSION    FOR    THE    TEMPTED, 

9S8.  4789-4794. 

HIS  CARE  FOR  TKE  WEAK,  959-961. 
HIS  DISINTERESTEDNESS,  962. 
PRECIOUS  TO  THEM  THAT  BELIEVE,  963. 
THE  EVER- FAITHFUL  FRIEND,  964. 
HOW  WE  CAN  SERVE  HIM,  065. 
HIS  EYE  OUR  STIMULUS,  965. 
THE  POWER  OF  HIS  REPROOF,  967. 
CHRIST  AND  THE  SOUL  : — 

I.  He  is  the  rest  and  stay  of  the  toal, 

9i^7i. 
a.  How  He  is  appropriated  by  the  soul, 

•  97*. 

3.  How  He  dwells  in  the  soul,  973, 2840^ 

2900,  2902. 

4.  How   He  manifests  Himself  to  the 

ioul.  974,  975. 

THE  COMPLETENESS  OF  HIS  LIFE,  976. 
HIS       SUPERIORITY     TO     ALL       OTHER 

TEACHERS.  977,  978. 
THE  ULTIMATE  TRIUMPHS  OF  HIS  KING* 

DOM,    979,     1 166-1 168,     2541,     4829, 

4831. 
BIS  SBCOND    COMING,    980^2^    8936^ 

3061,  3062. 
HIS  GLORY  :^ 

I.  It  is  now  inconceivable  by  us,  983. 
a.  The  disclosures  of  it  that  await  ns, 

984. 
HIS  DELIVERANCE  OF  THE  KINGDOM  TO 
THE  FATHER,  985. 


CHRISTIAN.  THE 

I.  CAN    A    MAN    KNOW  THAT  HE  IS  A  CKRIC- 

TIAN  ?  986-989,  31a 
XI.   HIS  CALLING. 

All  Christians  are  called  :<— 
I.  To  be  saints,  990. 
3.  To  serve  God,  991. 

3,  To  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour, 

992* 

4,  To  be  fruitful  in  all  good  works,  993-995, 

2392-2397,  2483. 

5,  To  make  constant  progress  in  holiness,  996^ 

997. 

6,  To  be  like  Christ,  998. 

ni.   THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  CHRIST  ! — 

1.  His  union  with  Christ,  999,  looo,  882. 

2.  His  life  is  hul  with  Chiist  in  God,  lOOI, 

1002. 

3.  Hb  love  for  Christ,  1003,  1004. 

4.  His  dependence  on  Christ  :-^ 
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(I.)  Its  ccmprthmsivetuts^  IO059  748L 

(2.)  Its  corUinuity,  IO06-IOO9. 

(3*)  li  ^ gnund  and  sourct  9f  ku  M^dty^ 

1010-1012. 
(4.)  Taka  away  ail  rtason  fir  pride^  1013; 

1014. 
iS')  Its  absoluteness  dees  md  destroy  Jtis 

moral  ageney,  1015. 
(6.)  Evinces  the  hopeless  eondttwm  of  the 

mere  moralist,  1016 
5.  In  what  spirit  he  approaches  Christ,  1017. 

IV.  SOME    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE     CHEIS> 

TIAN  : — 

I.  He  has  his  supreme  delight  in  God,  1018. 
a.  The  glory  of  God  is  his  constant  aim,  1019- 
ioi3. 

3.  He  is  fruitful  and  useful,  1024,  IQ25, 2392- 
2397,  2483. 

4.  He  resembles  Christ,  1026- 1028. 
5*  He  has  his  ''conversation   in   heaveii,* 

1029,  1030* 

▼•   SOME  OF  HIS  DUTIES  *. — 

I.  He  should  be  single  in  his  aim,  1031. 

3.  He  should  be  blameless  in  his  life,  1032, 
1033. 

^  He  should  make  the  Word  of  God  the 
rule  of  his  life,  1034. 

4.  He  must   be  crucined  to^  and  separate 
from,  the  world,  1035-1041. 

5.  He  must  mnke  an  open  profession  of  reli- 
gion, 1042,  3907-3976. 

6.  He  must  not  fear  to  be  singular,  1043. 
1044. 

He  must  not  be  afraid  of  ridicule,  1045. 
He  must  not  be  daunted  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  Christian  life,  1046. 
9.  He  shoul(f  be  interested  in  the  difiusion  of 

the  Gospel,  1047. 
la  He    must   reflect   the    Divine  diaracier, 

1048. 
II.  He  must  seek  to  diffuse  happiness  axxjoiid 

him,  1049,  1050. 
la.  He  must  live  in  a  state  of  coniinnal  pie- 
paredness  for  death,  1051,  1052. 
▼L   HIS  DISCOURAGEMENTS,  IO53. 
VII.    HIS  IMPERFECTIONS,   IO54-IO56,  23 13. 
VIII.   HIS  CORRUPTIONS,  IO57,   IO58. 
IX.   HIS  CONFLICTS,  IO59-IO62,  2457,  2459,  339^^ 

3949-3951- 

X   HIS  CONSOLATIONS  X-^ 

I.  He  is  sure  of  all  needful  things,   1063, 

1064. 
a.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  he  shall  be, 

1065. 

3.  Where  sin  abounds,  there  shall  gnu:e  mnch 

more  abound,  1066-1068. 

4.  Ultimately  he  shall  be  entirely  like  Christ, 

1069-107 L 
XL   HIS     RENEWAL    IN    THE    DIVINE    IMAC^ 

1072. 
Xn.   HIS    OIGNITY    AND   WEALTH,     1073^1076^ 
2902. 

XIII.  IS  THE  NOBLEST  WORK  OF  GOD,  IO77. 

XIV.  IS  LORD  OF  THE  WORLD,  IO78. 

XV.   HIS    REAL    WORTH      IS     UNAFFECTED    IV 

ADVERSE  CIRCUMSTANCES,  IO79. 
XVL   IS  OF  ALL  MEN  THE  HAPPIEST,  IOSO-IO84 
4161-4I63. 
XVIL  THE  COMFORT  OF  SINCERITY,  IO85.  I086k 
XVIII.   HIS  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DIVINE  THINGS,  I087. 
XIX.   IS  CERTAIN  TO  COMMAND  EESPECT,  I0S& 
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RI8  INFLUSNCB  FOR  GOOD,  I089-I095. 
HIS  EELATION  TO  TUX  ZJIW,  1096^  IO97, 

316a 
HIS  SAFETY,  IO9S,  lOQQ,  4056,  4058,  4061. 

XXIII.  AN  BXILS,  I  ICO,  IIOX. 

XXIV.  A  PILGRIM,  II03. 

XXV.   HIS  ASPIRATIONS,  IIO3,  IIQ4. 
XXVL   THB   PRIZE    THAT   IS   SET  BBFOEX   HIIf| 

1 105. 
XXVn.  THE  TRIUMPH  THAT  AWAITS  HIM,  II06. 
ZXVIIL  THE  WISDOM  OF  HIS  CHOICE,  IIO7,  II08. 
XXIX.   HIS  DEATH,  II09-IIII,  IO76. 
XXX.   HIS    FUTURE    PERFECTNESS    AND  OLORY, 

1 1 12-1 1 19^  3373, 3416, 3417, 3667, 4335, 

4346. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

I.  The  last  and  most  glorious  of  the  Divine 

revelations,  1120,  11 21. 
S.  Indisputable  facts  concerning  it :— > 
(l.)  Jtisa  lysUni  of  wonders^  1 122. 
(2.)  Asa  system  0/  moraiity  it  is  unsttrpasmi^ 

1123. 
(3.)  No  other  religion  does  more  to  promote 
virtue  asut  the  national  welfare^  1 124- 
I12S. 
(4.)  Its  effects  upon  society  have  heen  highly 

beneficial^  1 129,  113a 
(5.)  It  blessaastd ennobles  the poor^  II 31,  1084, 

416a 
(6.)  The  effect  ofunvverseU  obedience  to  it  would 
be  an    unexampled  state  of  natiomU 
happiness^  1 1 32. 
(7.)  //  delivers  those  who  accept  it  from  the 
fear  of  deaths  1 133. 
3i  How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  appreciate  its  bless- 
ings, 1 1 34. 
4.  The  extent  of  its  benefits  is  not  yet  discer- 
nible, 1 1 35. 
f.  Is  a  religion  of  principles,  1136L 
.  Its  distinctive  doctrine,  1137. 
7.  Challenges  inquiry,  11 38. 
8    Will  bear  investigation,  1 1 39. 
9.  Many  of  its  doctrines  are  necessarily  iii]rste- 

rious,  1 140. 
10^  Can  be  judged  rightly  only  from  within,  1 141. 
II.  How  assurance  of  its  truth  is  to  be  attained, 

1 142,  1 143. 
13.  The  experience  of  Christians  is  the  best  evi- 
dence that  Christianity  is  from  God,  1144- 
1 148. 

13.  Importanoeofastndy  of  its  evidences,  1 149. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  a  "candid"  consideration 

of  its  evidences,  115a 

15.  Its  universal   adaptation*   1151,    2420-2424, 

2427. 

16.  Two  arguments  for  its  truth,  1152 
17    Its  prohibition  of  pleasure,  1153. 
18.  Why  it  is  hated,  11 54. 

19L  The  reasonableness  of  its  requirement^  I155, 

1156. 
ta  Can  only  be  learned  by  practice,  1157, 
81.  Should  govern  our  whole  life,  1 1 58. 
S2.  Its  motive  power,  1 159. 
83*  Is  independent  of  human  help,  I  i6ol 
34.  Its  progress,  I161,  I162. 
a|.  The  mat  obstacle  to  its  progress,  1163,1164. 
80.  Is  indestructible,  1 165. 

87.  lu  ultimate  triumphs,  I166-I168,  979^  2541, 

4829,  4831. 

88.  How  iis  triumph  is  to  be  secured,  1169^ 


CHURCH.  THE 

L   IS  BELOVED  OF  GOD,  117a 

U.   EMBRACES  ALL  BEUEVBBS^  AND  BXUXVXIi 
ONLY,  II7I-II77. 

III.  ALL  ITS  MEMBERS  ARE  IMPERFECT,  1 1 78. 

IV.  THOUGH  IT  CONTAINS  MANY  UNHOLY  PER- 

SONS, YET  EVEN  THB  VISIBLE  CHURCH  18 
HOLY,  II 79-11 83. 
V.   HER  MISSION,  II84-II86. 
VI.   THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  IlSy* 
VII.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  BIBLE,  II88. 
VIU.    HSR  AUTHORITY  TO  ORDAIN    CXRBMONIBS9 
1 189. 
IX.   HER  UNITY  : — 

1.  In  what  it  consists,  1190-1193. 

2.  Uniformity  is  not  essential  to  unity,  1194* 

1196. 

3.  Its  advantages,  1 197,  1 198. 

4.  How  it  is  10  be  attained,  1 199-1202. 

5.  Love  to  Christ  the  sole  and  sufficient  bond 

of  unity.  1203. 

6.  Falsely  claimed  by  the  Church  of  RooMf 

1204. 
7-  ^  call  to  union,  1205. 

X.   UNIFORMITY:^ 

1.  Is  not  supremely  important,  I206. 

2.  Does  not  ensure  unity,  1207. 

3.  Is  not  essential,  1208. 

4.  Is  impossible  and  undesirable,  1209^  1210^ 

2 193-22 II. 

5.  The  absurdity  and  mischievousness  of  in* 

sisting  on  it,  1211-1214. 
XI*  IMPORTANCE  OF  MAINTAINING  DUX  ORDXB, 

1215-1217. 
XII.   DISSENSIONS  IN  THE  CHURCH  ! — 

I.  Are  often  due  to  trivial  causen,  I8i8» 
8.  Are  always  unreasonable,  121 9- 1 224. 

3.  Are  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the 

Gos(>el,  IS25,  245a 

4.  Enfeeble  and  imperil  the  Chtirch,  1226- 

1228.  ' 

5*  Are  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  enemies  of 
the  truth,  1229. 

6.  Are  offensive  to  God,  1230. 

XIIL   ITS  DISCIPLINE  :^ 

I.  Must  be  impartial,  1231. 

8.  Importance  of  strictly  maintaining  It,  I832, 

3314. 
XIV.  DUTIES    OF    ITS   MEMBERS   TOWARDS   EACH 

OTHER,  1 233- 1 236. 

XV,  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH  t — 

I.  The  contrast  between  it  and  the  pagan 

world,  1237. 
8.  Contrasts  between  the  primitive  Church 
and  our  own,  1238- 1240. 
XVI*  HER  DEPENDENCE  ON  DIVINE   AID,  I24I- 

1243- 
XVII.   HER  TKOUBLES  DIVINELY  SENT  FOR  OOOD^ 

I244-I245. 

XVIIL   HER  SAFETY,  I246-I85I,  8449. 

COMFORT. 

I.  Its  sources,  1252,  1253. 

8.  How  God  administers  it,  12S4-I856L 

3.  Exceeds  our  distresses,  1257. 

4.  Its  source  to  l>e  tested,  1258,  1259. 

5*  Why  it  is  sometimes  withheld,  1260,  I86t, 

a  Is  not  the  measure  of  grace,  1262- 1 265. 

7.  Not  to  be  supremely  desired,  1266. 

8.  Not  to  be  too  earnestly  craved,  1267,  358. 
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f.  Not  tJwftTs  ftttained  it    the  outset   of  tbc 

ChristUn  life,  1868,  1269. 
la  How  it  is  to  be  attained,  1270-1275,  3499- 

3501,  4474. 
CI.  Various  consolations  for  feeble  and    fearful 
believers,    I276>I285,    961,    1995,    1997- 
aoo3, 25 13-2516, 2527,  2633,  3366*  4475. 

CONSCIENCE. 

I.   DEFINED,  I286-C289. 
n.   IS  MORE  THAN  OPINION,  129a 
III.   ITS  FUNCTIONS  : — 

I.  It  is  designed  to  be  our  guide  and  monitor 

through  life,  1291-1294. 
t.  It  records  our  actions  now,  1295-1297. 
3.  It  will  witness  against  us  at  the  last,  1298. 
IT.   HOW  FAR  ITS  DECISIONS  ARE  AUTHORITA- 
TIVE, 1299. 
V.   MOT  AN  INFALLIBLE  OUIDE,  I3OO-I307,  535, 

536,  1522. 
▼L   NEVERTHELESS  MUST  BE  STRICTLY  HEEDED, 

I308-I312. 
VII.  THE  DANGER  OF  NEGLECTING  IT,  I313-I315. 
Till.   SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  PROTECTED,  I316. 
DL  WORKS  DIFFERENTLY,  BUT  WITH  THE  SAME 
RESULT,  IN  DIFFERENT  MEN,  I317,  I318. 
Z.   ITS  POWER,  1319^   1320,  4941. 
XL   TRUE  PEACE  OF  CONS  lENCE  :— 

t.  Its  only  source,   I32i-I324»  3350,  3645, 

3646. 
a.  A  life-long  blessing,  1325. 
3.  A  reason  tor  thanksgiving,  1326L 
JJOrn   FALSE  PEACE  OF  CONSCIENCE  : — 

I.  From  what  it  arises,  1327,  2673. 

a.  Its  folly,  1328. 

3.  Deceptive  and  dangerous,  1329,  133a 

4.  Imperfect  and  insecure,  1331^  1332. 

5.  Satan's  care  not  to  disturb  it,  1333. 

XIIL  THE  EFFECTS  OF  AN  AWAKENED  CONSCIENCE, 

I334-I34I. 
XIV.   THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  SATISFYING  IT,  1342. 
XV.    IS    CAPABLE    OF    IMMENSE    IMPROVEMENT, 

1343-1345- 
XVI.   TENDERNESS  OF  CONSCIENCE,  I346,  I347. 

CONTENTMENT. 

I.  Is  a  characteristic  of  the  Christian,  1348. 

3.  The  example  of  St.  Paul,  1349. 

3.  Is  peculiar  to  the  children  ol  God,  13501 

4.  From  what  it  arises,  1351.  • 

5.  How  it  i&  to  be  attamed,  1352-1354,  171 1- 

1716,  1719,  4969. 

6.  Reasons  for  contentment,  I355~I357» 

7.  Its  wisdom,  C358-1362,  1C87. 

8.  Its  blessedness,  1363-1366. 

CONTROVERSY. 


I. 

a. 
3. 

4- 
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Is  oflen  foolish  and  unprofitable,  1367-1371, 

1785-1792,  3095. 
Is  sometimes  necessary,  1372,  1373. 
Is  better  than  ignorant  indifference,  I374« 
Its  advantages,  1375,  1376. 
Should  not  be  engaged  in  rashly,  1377. 
In  what  spirit  it  is  to  be  conducted,   1378- 

1380. 
Heat  inseparable  from  it,  1381. 
Whose   judgments    are    to   be  regarded   as 

authoritative,  1382,  1 383. 
The  ignorant  are  the  most  confident,  1384. 
Is  not  confined  to  Christians,  1385-1387. 


1 1.  Absurdity  of  the  interferenoe  of  the  uqgodl^  la 

religious  controversies,  1388. 

12.  Received  truths  not  to  be  subjected  to  OOB' 

troversy,  1389. 

13.  Its  causes,  139a 

14.  What  would  end  it,  1391. 

CONVERSION.     [5tf  tfi:(9REGENEItATION,4D63- 
4I28,  and  REPENTANCE,  4206-4273.] 
I.   IN  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS,  I392-I395. 
II.   IS  POSSIBLE,  1396. 
IIL   HOW  IT  IS  EFFECTED,      [SsT  €UsO  4229-423I.] 

1.  Not  by  eloquence,  1397. 

2.  Not  by  aigument,  1398. 

3.  Not  by  intellectual  power,  1399. 

4.  But  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  1400-1405. 

5.  Who  works  without  impairing  the  freedom 

of  the  haman  will,  1406,  1407. 

IT.   HINDRANCES    TO   CONVERSION,    I408,   I409, 

4549. 
▼•  THE    EXPERIENCE  OF  THE    CONTSRTBD    IS 

VARIED  : — 

I.  In  accordance    with    their   eonstttntiona* 

tendencies  and  previous  life,  1410, 1411. 

t.  As  to  the  time  ot  their  conversion,  1412, 

1413- 
3.  As  to  the  means  employed  to  effect  their 

conversion,  1414,  1415. 
4*  As  to  the  emotions  they  experience,  1416- 

I4i8w 
5.  As  to  the  definiteness  with  which  they  can 

trace  the  history  and  fix  the  period  of 

their  conversion,  14 19-1429. 

TL   PROOFS   OF    ITS    REAUTY.     \St€  oJso  3938- 
3976,  4259-4273.] 

I.  A  radical  and  thorough  change  of  heart, 

1430,  1431,  413. 
3.  Thankful  acknowledgment  of  God's  gnoe 

and  mercy,  1432. 

3.  Hatred  of  sin,  1433. 

4.  Holiness  of  life,  1434,  800,  1074. 

5.  Growth  in  grace,  1435-1437,  2473-3488; 

2519,  2527. 

Til.   NOT  TO  BE  DELAYED.     [5"^  oi^fV  4232-4258.] 

I.  Because  instant  conversion  is  our  duty, 

1438.  1439- 
a.  Because  our  position  is  so  perilous,  1440- 

1443- 
3.  Because  life  Is  so  uncertain,  1444. 

4*  Because  the  work  will  never  be  less  difi* 
cult,  1445. 

5.  Because  delay  multiplies  its    difficoltie^ 

1446-1455, 

6.  Because  delay  is  so  foolish,  1456. 

7.  Because  late  conversions  are  so  rare,  1457, 

1458. 
Z,  Because  the  reality  of  late  conversions  is 
always  doubtful,  1459-146 1. 

Vni.    IN  WHAT  SENSE  IT  IS  INSTANTANEOUS,  I462. 
IX.   MUST  BE  THOROUGH,  I463-I465. 
X.   IS  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CHRISTIAII 

UFE,  1 466-1468,  2479,  2482. 
XL   ITS  RESULTS,  I469,  3046. 
XII.   WHY  CONVERSIONS  ARE  SO  RARE,  147a 
XIIL   HISTORY  OF  A  CONVERSION,  I47I. 

CONVICTION. 

1.  Its  nature,  1472. 

2.  The  commencement  of  the  Divine  life  in  ttit 

soul,  1473,  H74- 

3.  Its  design,  1475,  1476^  1849. 
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4  How  it  if  effected,  1477, 1478. 
5«  Should  insUntly  lead  to  action,  1479-1483, 
4636. 

6.  Should  lead  qi  to  Christ,  1483,  1484. 

7.  Saving;  conviction  is  tliorough,  I^5-I487« 

8.  Abortive  convictions,  1488. 

9.  The  duty  of  those  who  are  under  conviction, 

1489. 
la  Ii  deepened  by  every  attempt  to  obey  the  law 
of  God,  I49(X 

CREATION.  THE 
I.  Is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  being,  and  a  revela- 
tion of  the  character,  of  God,  1491-1494. 
a.  Its  revelation  of  God  is  necessarily  imperfect, 

1495-1497.      , 

3.  It  is  all  very  good,  1498*1501. 

4.  Its  inequalities  are  not  imperfections,  X^oiy 

t.  In  what  spirit  it  is  to  be  studied,  I  $04-1 506. 
.  "Lo»  these  are  parts  of  His  ways  ;  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  1 "  1507. 

CURIOSITY. 
I.  lu  foll^,  1508-1511. 
3.  Its  perilousne.ss,  15 12,  1513* 

3.  Its  injuriousness,  1 5 14-15  id. 

4.  lu  sinfulness,  1517, 151^ 

CUSTOM. 

1.  Defined,  1519^ 

2.  Reveals  character,  Z52a 

3.  Not  the  standard  of  right,  1521,  1523,  4925. 

4.  No  excuse  for  sin,  1523,  1526. 

f.  Hardens  men  in  sin,  1527,  4534'4539*  4545' 
.  Its  blinding  influence,  1528,  1529. 
7.  Its  power  grows  continually,  1 530. 
8»  Wrong  customs  should  therefore  be  broken 

abruptly,  1531. 
9.  Secret  of  the  power  of  social  customs,  1 532. 
la  Innocent  customs  should  be  complied  with* 

i533- 
PEATH. 

I.   IN  EELATION  TO  ALL  MANKIND  >-^ 

1.  Its  nature,  1534,  1535. 

2.  It  is  our  common  doom,  1536,  1537. 

3.  It  is  inevitable,  1538. 

4.  It  b  a  theme  of  universal  interest,  1539. 

5.  Its  nearness,  1 540- 1 542,  4239. 

6.  Its  period  is  uncertain,  1543,  3274,  3568. 

7.  It  steals  upon  ns  without  warnings  1544- 

1546. 

8.  We  die  daily,  1547. 

9.  lu  terrors,  1 540,  1549^ 
la  Its  influence,  1550. 

IK.  Its  dbclosures  of  character,  1551,  1552, 

1557,  1626. 
12   Men  die  as  they  live,  1553. 
13.  How  easily  the  fear  of  it  is  overmastered, 

1554,  1556. 
.  14    Is  seldom  realised,  1557. 
15    Is  usually  disregarded,  1558,  1559^  2768; 
3060,  3063,  4002. 

16.  We  should  remember  that  we  are  to  die, 

I560' 

17.  Reminders  of  death,  1561. 

18.  Should  be  prepared  for,  1562-1566. 

D,  IN  RKLATION  TO  THK  IMPENITENT  : — 

I.  To  them  it  is  unwelcome,  1567,  1568. 
&  To  them  it  is  ruin,  1569. 
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UL   IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD  >— 

I.  Even  the  good  recoil  from  it,  1570. 

a.  Yet  by  them  it  b  to  be  desired  rather  thin 

feared,  1 571-1578. 
y  Notwithstanding  that  even  to  them  the 

hour  of  death  b  frequently  a  season  of 

sore  temptation,  1579,  1580. 
4«  Unwillingness  to  die  b  an  evidence  of  d^ 

fective  faith  and  love,  1581-1583,  469. 

5.  How  the  fear  of  it  b  to  be  overcome 

1 584- 1 589. 

6.  The  secret  of  peace  !n  death,  1 590-1 593. 

7.  Grandeur  of  the  Christbn's  death,  1594. 

8.  In  death  the  saints  are  perfected,  1595-" 

i6oa 

9.  How  the  early  Christians  regarded  it,  1601. 
la  Is  still  longed  for  by  holy  men,  1602,  1603^ 

2558,  25^9. 

11.  Is  not  to  be  impatiently  desired,   1604- 

1606. 

12.  Sudden  death,  1607-1609. 

13.  lu  revelations,  1610,   I55i-I553t  I557» 

1626,  3291-3293,  5023-5025. 

Vi*  XNCOUEAGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FEARFUL  : — 
I.  Christ  has  abolished  death,  1611-1613. 
a.  Death  b  God's  angel,  1614. 

3.  It  touches  the  body  only,  1615-1619. 

4.  Even  the  body  shall  rise  again,  1620-1623^ 
^  Death  is  our  deliverance  from  bondage^ 

1623-1628. 
61.  Death  is  the  end  of  all  our  cares  and 

sorrows,  1629,  216. 
r.  Death  transforms  the  future,  1630. 

Death  conducts  us  to  true  joy,  1631,  1632, 
1076^  1109-1111,  1 133. 
9.  Death  is  the  day  of  our  espousals,  1633.^ 
la  Death  brings  us  into  the  presence  of  Christy 
and  into  the  best  society,  1634,  1635. 

II.  To  die  is  to  sleep  in  Jesus,  1636. 

12.  To  die  b  to  go  home,  1637-1639. 

13.  llie  way  home  b  not  an  untried  one,  16401 

14.  Christ  will  be  with  us  all  the  way,  1641. 

15.  He  who  has  given  us  grace  to  live  will  giTV 

tts  grace  to  die,  16^  1643. 

DESERTION. 

1.  Its  cause,  1644. 

2.  Its  design,  1645-1648L 

3.  Not  to  be  hastily  assumed,  1649-1654,  20a 

4.  Terribleness*of  the  calamity,  1655. 

5.  Encouragements  for  thedesponding,  1656^*1657. 
2.  The  only  consolation,  1658,  1659. 

DEVIL.  THE  [.S^a//0  TEMPTATION,  4668-4808.] 

1.  His  existence  not  incredible,  1660,  1661. 

2.  The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  1662. 

3.  In  what  sense  he  is  "the  god  of  thb  world.* 

1663. 
4*  Is  neither  omnipresent  nor  omniscient,  1664. 
C  His  discernment  of  our  thoughts,  1665. 
0.  Our  adversary,  1666. 

7.  Our  accuser,  1667. 

8.  Hb  craft,  1668-1672. 

9.  Hb  diligence,  1673,  1674. 

ID.  How  he  exercises  his  sway,  1675. 

11.  Why  his  suggestions  are  undetected,  1676^ 

12.  Is  a  hard  master,  1677. 

13.  Is  not  to  be  overcome  by  mere  words,  16781 

14.  His  no  power  to  force  us  to  sin,  1679b 
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XV. 


DISCONTENT. 

L   ITS  PREQUENCT,  l68a 
Il'S  CAUSES : — 

I.  The  perversion  of  our  naturei  i68l»  i68a, 
S.  Oar  lack  of  grace,  1683. 

3.  Spiritual  sloth,  16S4. 

4.  Heedlessiicst  of  the  bletsbin  of  our  lot. 
1685,  1686. 

5.  Forgetfulnesa  of  the  greater  trials  that  be- 
fall others,  iti8f . 

rrs  UNREASONABLENESS : — 

I.  This  life  is  a  Journey,  1688. 
S.  This  life  is  a  voyage,  1689. 
3»  This  life  b  a  warfare,  169a 

4.  Our  trials  bear  no  proportion  to  ovooin* 
forts,  1691,1693. 

5.  Former  prosperity  is  a  reason,  not  for 
murmurinj^,  but  for  thankful  remem- 
brance, 1693. 

6.  We  profess  to  be  heirs  of  God,  1694,  1695. 
ITS  FOLLY  :— 

1.  It  does  nothing  to  remove  our  troubles, 

1696,  1697. 

2.  It  does  much  to  aggravate  them,  1698-1701. 

▼.   ITS  KURTFULNESS,  I702,  I703. 
▼I.    ITS  MISERY,  1704. 
▼II.   ITS  SHAMEFULNESS,  I705.   I70d 
Vm.    ITS  SINFULNESS,  1707-171^ 
DC   ITS  CURB  ^- 

1.  It  is  not  to  be  wrought  by  changes  In  our 

circumstances,  171 1. 

2.  Nor  by  additions  to  our  possessions,  171^ 

1714. 

3.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart, 

cleansing  it  from  inordinate  desires,  17 15 
-1717. 

4.  By  the  increase  of  self-knowledge,  1 7 18. 
5*  By  meditation  upon  what    is  consonant 

with  our  condition  in  this  life,  1 7 19. 
6u  By  a  discovery  of  the  interdependency  of 
Divine  providences,  lyao. 

DOING  GOOD. 

L  THE  DUTY  OF  KVBRY  CHRISTIAN,  I73I,  1732, 
2205-2207. 
POSSIBLE  TO  EVERY  ONE,  I723-I727,  4324. 
THE  POWER  FOR  GOOD  THAT  LIES  LATENT  IN 

EVERY  CHURCH,  I728. 
DEMANDS  SELF-DBNLA.!^  1 729. 
DIFFICULTIES  ARE  NOT  TO  DETER  US,  173a 
OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    DOING   GOOD   SHOULD 
BE  EAGERLY  SEIZED,  1 73 1. 
VU.   MODES  OF  DOING  GOOD,  1 732. 
VIU.   THE  HIGHEST  FORM  OF  DOING  GOOD,  I733. 
IZ.  THE  SUPREME    QUAUFICATION    FOE   DOING 

GOOD,  1734,  1735. 
X    ITS  REWARDS  : — 

1.  Personal  invigofxUum  and  amfinrt^  1 736, 

"737. 

2.  True  and  unexpected  happiness^  '73^1743* 

3.  Trueghry,  174^,  1745. 

4.  The  approval  0/  Ckriit^  1746, 

EDUCATION. 

I.  Its  nature,  1747-1749. 
a.  Its  object,  1750-1752. 

3.  Its  necessity,  i753-«759. 

4.  Should  begin  early,  1760,  1761. 

5.  Cannot  be  imposed  on  any  one,  1762, 1763. 

6.  Some  minds  are  incapable  of  it,  1764. 
}.  Mistakes  in  education,  1765-1767. 
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III. 

IV. 

▼. 

VI. 
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8.  Uniformity  is  impossible,  1768^  176^ 

9.  Public  schools,  1770. 
la  lu  results,  1 771-1775. 

ELECTION. 

1.  lu  cause  and  method,  1776-177S. 

2.  Its  design,  1779. 

3.  Furnishes  no  argument  for  oontinnasce  b  riik 

1780,  1781. 

4.  No  reason  for  rejecting  God's  oflers  of  meter. 

1 782-1 784.  ' 

$.  Does  not  discharge  us  from  the  obligation 

use  the  appointed  means,  1 785-1 792. 
&  Speculations  concerning  h  are    unwise  and 

foolish,  1 793-1797. 
7.  How  assurance  of  personal  election  is  to  be 

attained,  1797-1802, 

ERROR. 

1.  Its  source,  1803. 

2.  Is  worse  than  ignorance,  1804,  1805. 

3.  When  it  is  most  dangerous,  1806,  1807. 
How  it  gains  a  footing  in  the  world,  IM. 
How  it  is  diffused,  1809-1813. 
The  sinfulness  of  diffusing  it,  1814. 
Our  liability  to  it,  1815,  i8i6u 
Who  are  perverted  by  it,  181 7,  1 8 18. 
The  evil  of  persistence  in  it,  18 19. 

id.  How  it  is  to-be  overthrown,  1820^  182 1. 

11.  Error,  schism,  and  heresy,  1822,  1823. 

12.  How  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  truth,  1824. 

13.  Is  not  to  be  tolerated,  1825. 

14.  The  duty  of  public  teachen  in  i«nid  to  iL 

1826.  1827. 

15.  Ultimately  advances  the  truth,  1828L 

EVIL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  Their  sinfulness,  1829-1831. 

2.  Usually  indicate  character,  1832, 

3.  But  often  are  interjected  by  Satan,  1833, 1834. 

4.  Are  not  as  guilty  as  evil  actions,  1835. 

5.  Yet  they  are  powerful  and  disastrous  in  their 

influence,  1836- 1842. 

6.  How  ihey  are  to  be  dealt  with,  l843>i847* 

7.  Their  cure,  1848,  1849. 

a 

EXAMPLE. 

1.  Is  better  than  precept,  l85o>i853. 

2.  Its  power  for  good,  1854- 1 861. 

3.  Its  power  for  evil,  1862 -1865. 

4.  Is  no  rule  of  life  or  excuse  for  sin,  1866. 

5.  Which  to  follow,  i867-i87a 

o.  Importance  and  value  of  the  human  ^*«w»T>lf 
set  before  us  in  Scripture,  187 1,  1872. 

FAITH. 

L  ITS  nature: —  ' 

1.  It  is  confidence  in  truth,  1873. 

2.  It  is  confidence  in  the  ability  of  pcfsoo^ 

3.  It  is  confidence  in  the  character  of  pef» 

sons,  1875,  1876,  2174. 

4.  It  is  trust  in  the  testimony  of  others,  iSyy- 

1879,  2173-2175. 

5.  It  is  trust  in  God,  1880,  1881. 
IL   ITS  NECESSITY  9— 

1.  To  the  existence  of  society,  and  to  a& 

forms  of  human  activity  and  exoeUenoe: 
1882-1887. 

2.  To  our  happiness  here  and  now,  1888. 
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3.  To  enable  us  to  please  God,  1889,  3565, 
35^9. 

Va,  ITS  PRECIOUSNESS: — 

I.  By  it  we  are  justified,  1890. 

3.  By  it  we  are  grofted  into  Christ,  1891* 

3.  By  it  our  final  saJvniion  is  ensured,  1893. 

4.  It  brings  i^eace,  1893,  1894. 

5.  Of  all  other  graces,  it  is  the  germ  and 

animating  power,  i895>i90O. 

6.  V^ithout  it  no  oiher  grace  is  acceptable 

to  God,  1901. 

7.  It  is  the  faculty  whereby  we  realise  un- 

seen things,  1902-1904. 
8L  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  triumph  over 

doubts,  1905-1907. 
9.  It  enables  us  10  exercise  a  wise  foresight, 

1908. 

10.  It  enables  us  to  walk  safely,  1909. 

11.  It  opens  to  us  the  promises,  1910. 

13.  It  gives  calmness  in  trial  and  danger, 
,  1911-1919. 

13.  It  is  our  safeguard  in  temptation,  1930- 

1932. 

14.  It  saves  us  from  despair,  1923-1926. 

15.  It  gives  prevalency  to  prayer,  1927, 3837- 

38^0. 

16.  It  stimulates  to  endeavour,  1928. 

17.  It  brings  deliverance,  1929. 

18.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  heroic  enterprises, 

1930.  «93>- 

19.  It  ennobles  the  whole  life,  1933,  1933. 

30.  It  gives  calmness  in  death,  1934,  1253. 
IV.  SAVING  kaith: — 

I.  Its  nature,  I935-I943* 

3.  Its  object,  1944-195 1. 

3.  Is  necessarily  personal,  1953-1956. 

4.  How  it  is  exercised,  1957-1968. 

5.  HoW  it  justifies  and  saves,  1969-197'. 

6.  In  what  sense  it  is  the  gift  of  God, 

1976,  1977- 
▼.  PROOFS  OF  ITS  reality: — 

I.  Holiness  of  heart  and  life,  1978-1986. 
3.  Humility,  1987-1989. 

VL   WEAK    FAITH  : — 

I.  May  be  tiue  faith,  1990-1996,  1283. 
3.  Is  sufficient  to  save,  1997-3003. 

3.  Though  weak,  is  of  all  things  most  pre- 

cious, 2004. 

4.  There  may  be  faith  where  there  is  no 

assurance,  2005. 

5.  How  its  strength  may  be  measured,  3006. 
TIL  MUST  BE  strengthened: — 

I.  That  we  may  not  be  overcome  by  temp- 
tation, 2007-2009. 

a.  That  nil  our  other  graces  may  be  caused 
to  fluurish,  2011-2013. 

^  That  our  comforts  may  be  increased  and 
our  peace  perfected.  2014-2017. 

4.  How  it  is  to  be   strengthened,  30i8, 

3019. 
yiiL  ITS   relations   to   other  pacultixs^ 
emotions,  and  graces: — 

I.  Sight,  3020,  303I. 

a.  Reason,  3022-3034. 

5.  Fear: — 

(i.)  Th£re  may  befior  whtrt  there  it  no 

faith,  2025-2027. 
(a.)  But  faith  is  usually  preceded  by  fear^ 
2028,  2029. 
4*  Repentance,  2030-2034. 
$.  Holiness,  3035.     • 


6.  Faith  and  lore,  3036-9039,  3338. 

7.  Faith,  hope,  and  love,  2040, 3041,  391a 

IX.   IN  WHAT  SENSE  IT  IS  TO  CEASE,  3043. 

FEAR. 

L  ITS  USES: — 

1.  The  fear  of  God  deliveis  us  from  the  fear  ol 

man,  2043,  2044. 
3.  It  restrains  us  from  sin,  2045. 

3.  It  leads  to  self-examination,  2046. 

4.  It  keeps  us  humble,  3047-3049. 
IL  ITS  abuses:— 

I.  Morbid  fear  enfeebles  the  soul,  TO^o-iO^tt 
3.  It  paralyses  effort,  2053-2054,  2368. 

3.  Leads  to  superstition,  2051;,  3056. 

4.  Ensures  failure,  2057,  2058. 

IIL  IS  MERELY  REPRESSIVE    IN   ITS  INFLUENCE, 

•     2059,  2060,  4019,  4086,  4087. 
IV.   DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  LEGAL  AND  EVANGE- 
LICAL FEAR,  2061. 
V.  SLAVISH  AND  FlUAL  FEAR,  3063,  3063. 

FEELING. 

I.  Is  necessarily  variable,  2064-3067,  975>  3049^ 

3050,  4i88-4i9a 
3.  The  connection   between  faith   and  feelings 

2068. 

3.  Undue  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  it, 

2069-2071,  953,  4259-4263,  4266,  4272. 

4.  Not  the  measure  of  God's  love  for  us,  2073. 

5.  It  is  neither  possible    nor  desirable    that  it 

should  be  always  intense,  2073,  2074. 
61.  Should  not  be  separated  from  action,  3075, 
3076. 

FORMS  AND  CEREMONIES. 

I.  llieir  necessity  and  value,  2077-3079. 

3.  How  their  value   is  to  be  estimated,  308O' 
3083. 

3.  Ancient  forms  are  not  to  be  needlessly  reyived, 

3084. 

4.  Ancient  forms  are  not  necessarily  serviceable 

now,  2085. 
5.*  Are  powerless  to  levive  a  declining   faith, 
2086. 

6.  A  multiplication  of  forms  is  hostile  to  reli- 

gion, 2087-  2089. 

7.  Scripture  authority  is  not  to  be  demanded  fof 

every  minute  detail  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment, .2090. 

8.  The  folly  of  an  indiscriminating  zeal  concern* 

ing  them,  2091. 

9.  Are  not  to  be  enforced  by  penalties,  309X 

FRIENDSHIP. 

I.  Defined,  2093. 

3.  Its  pleasures  and  advantages,  3094-3105. 

3.  True  friendship  Is  rare,  2106-21 12. 

4.  True  and  false  friendship,  21 13,  2114. 

5.  Should  neither  be  formed  hastily  nor  ca'ried 

to  excess,  2115-2123. 

6.  Should  be  formed  only  with  the  good,  3133- 

2130^  4984. 

7.  Profit  lessness  of  friendship  with  the  ungodly^ 

3131-2137. 

8.  Periluusness  of  friendship  with  the  ungodly, 

2138-2 148. 
9w  By  the  choice  of  our  friends,  we  reveal 

own  character,  2149. 
la  Youthful  friendships,  3150. 

II.  Is  rarely  formed  late  in  fife,  3151, 
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It.  It  tested   by  advenity,    2151-2159,  23,  24Z. 

2172.  239a 
23.  Itt  surest  proof  is  ita  severest  test^  2160-2162, 

14.  Is  easily  destroyed,  2163. 

15.  The  diniculty  of  repairing  its  breaches,  2164. 

16.  How  it  is  to  be  maintained,  2 165-2 1 69^ 

17.  The  best  Friend,  2170,  964. 

id.  Is  not  limited  to  UUs  life,  21 71,  2172,  2746- 
2749,  5081- 

FUTURE  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 
[See  also  heaven,   2713-2793;  HELL,  2794- 
2812.] 

L  REASONABLENESS  OP  BELIEF  IN  THEIE    REA- 
LITY, 2I73-2175,  279s. 
n.  ARE    NECESSARY    TO    RESTRAIN    MEN     FROM 

CRIME,  2176. 
IIL  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  VINDICATE  THE  JUSTICE 

OF  GOD,  2177. 
nr.  WHY  THEY  ARE  HIDDEN  FROM  US,  2178,  2179. 
V.  THE    PUNISHMENT    OF    THE    IMPENITENT  IS 
ETERNAL  : — 

t.  This  declaration  Is  not  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  God,  2180-2184,  2796,  2797. 

fl.  Guilt  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  time  occu- 
pied in  transgression,  2185,  2186. 

3*  Those  who  are  consigned  to  it  have  already 
proved  themselves  mcorrigible,  2187,  2807, 
2808,  2809. 

4.  Thty  are  punished  for  erer,  because  they  would 

sin  for  ever,  2188,  2189,  2798. 

5.  A  universal  amnesty  is  morally  inadmissible, 

219a 

6.  A  second  probation  is  inconceivable,  2 191. 

7.  The  fact  is  not  affected  hf  our  belief  or  disbe> 

lie(  2192,  2810, 

GIFTS, 

1.  Their  variety,  2 193-2 1 98. 

2.  We  are  neither  to  envy  nor  to  despise  those 

whose  endowments  are  different  from  our 
own,  2199,  2200. 

3.  Every  man  Khould  devote  himself  to  the  task 

for  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified,  2201. 

4.  Entail  responsibility,  2202. 

5.  To  whom  they  are  a  blessing,  2203. 

6.  For  what  purpose  they  are  to  be  used,  2204- 

2207. 

7.  How  they  arr  to  be  valued,  2208. 

8.  Are  not  to  be  gloried  in,  2209,  2210^ 

9.  Are  not  the  highest  good,  221 1, 
la  Are  not  an  unmixed  good,  2212. 
XI.  Are  not  identical  with  grace,  2213-2215. 

12.  Apart  from  grace,  will  but  secure  our  condem- 

nation, 2216. 

13.  Are  less  influential  than  grace,  2217. 

14.  The  greatest  gifu  do  not  render  us  indispens- 

able to  the  Church  or  the  world,  2218,  2219. 

GOD.     [See  CHRIST,  835-985  ;  HOLY  SPIRIT,  THE, 
2867-2908  ;  TRINITY,  THE,  4809-482I.] 

L  REASONS  FOR  BELIEF  IN  HIS  EXISTENCE, 

2220,  2221,  35^-366. 
n.  THERE  IS  ONE  GOD,  2222. 
lU.  GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT,   2223. 
IV.  THE  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE,  2224. 
V.  HIS  GREATNESS  AND  GLORY,  2225-2228. 
▼L  INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  YET  NOT  UNKNOWN, 
2229-224% 
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VIIL 
IX. 

z. 

XL 
XII. 

ZIU. 

XIV. 

XV. 
XVL 

XVII. 
XVIII. 


XXII. 


XXIV. 


REVELATIONS    OF    GOD,    224I-2243,  3||| 

*47»  855-857,  1495-1497,  3527. 

HOW  HE  IS  TO  BE  KNOWN,  2244. 

OUR  FATHER,  2245-2249. 

HIS  ATTRIBUTES,  225O-2252. 

BTKRNAL,  2253. 

UNCHANGEABLE,    2254-2256,    2324,    234I, 

3750.  3753. 
HIS    OMNIPRESENCE,      2257-2262,     4OI5, 

5086. 
HIS  OMNISCIENCE,  2263-2267,  956^  ISSS^ 

'504,  1 791.  2359. 
HIS  WISDOM,  2268. 
HIS  POWER,  2269-2274. 
HIS  HOLINESS,  2275,  2814-2819. 
HIS   REIJITION  TO  SIN  : — 

I.  He  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  2276^  2277. 
S.  He  tempts  no  man  to  sin,  2278. 

3.  In  what  sense  He  hardens  the  heazt, 
2279. 

4.  His  permission  of  sin,  228a 

5.  His  hatred  of  sin,  2281,   2282,  4478- 
44*1. 

6.  He  willeth  not  the  death  of  the  sinna^ 
2283,  2284. 

7.  His  cumpassion  for  sinners,  2285,  2286. 
HIS    WILL   MUST  BE  THE    RULE    OF  OUR 

UFE,  2287. 
L    HIS  ANGER  : — 

I.  Is  a  Divine  perfection,  2288-2290^ 
3.  Its  terribleness,  2291. 
3.  Its  manifestations,  2292-2294^ 
HIS  LONGSUFFERING  : — 

1.  Its  cause,  2295. 

2.  Its  terrors,  2296-2299. 

3.  The  danger  of  abusing  it,  2300^  3J01, 
HIS  GOODNESS: — 

I.  It  is  spontaneous,  2302,  2303. 
a.  His  tender  mercies  are  over   all  Hb 
works,  2304-2306. 

3.  The  multitude  of  His  meicies,  2307- 

2309. 

4.  His  care  for  the  poor,  2310,  2311,  4015- 

40i7f  4049- 

5.  His  condescension  to  the  lowly,  2312, 

4018. 

6.  His  pity  for  them  that  fear  Him,  2313- 

23^5.  '99,  201. 

7.  Is  not  inconsistent  with  severity,  2316^ 

2317,  2180-2183. 
HIS  LOVE  ; — 

1.  It  preceded  ours,  2318. 

2.  It  was  manifested  in  die  gift  of  Chtli^ 

2319-2321.  390- 

3.  Its  tenderness,  2322. 

4.  It  embraces  all  His  children,  3323. 

5.  It  is  unchangeable,  2324. 

0.  It  should  lead  us  always  to  trust  Hiai, 

2325-2337. 

HIS  MERCY  :— 

1.  He  delights  in  mercy,  2328. 

2.  Is  needed  by  all,  2329,  2330. 

3.  Is  offered  to  all,  2331. 

4.  Exceeds  our  sin,  2332-2337. 

|.  Is  accorded  instantly,  2338,  2339. 

&  How  wonderfully  we  are  urj^  to  kA 

it,  2340. 
7.  It  is  inexhaustiblei  2341-2345. 
0.  Must  be  personally  sought,  2346^  234)r« 
9.  Is  limited  to  this  Ufe,  2348. 
la  Is  not  to  be  abused,  2349,  235a 
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r.  HIS  GRACS  :— 

X.  Is  ever  needful,  2351-335S,  1255,  1256, 

.2871,  2891. 
t.  Is  evdr  available,  2359,  2360. 

3.  Is  unmerited,  2361,  2362,  4086. 

4.  Is  all-sufficient,  2363-2374,  2791. 

5.  Is  the  source  of  all  our  spiritual  excel- 

lences, 2375. 

6.  Its  transforming  power,  2376. 

7.  Is  inexhaustible,  2377. 

ZXVI.  THE  REST  AND  PORTION  OP  THX  SOUL, 
2378-2387,  1658,  1659,  4627-4630, 497a 

ZXVIL  HIS  INDWELLING  IN  THE  SOUL,  2388» 
2389,  2840,  2900,  2902. 

tXVnL  THE  EVER-FAITHPUL  FRIEND,  239a 

GOOD  WORKS. 
!•  Can  be  performed  by  none  but  g:ood  men, 

239i»  3568,  3572,  3574.  3582,  3585.     , 
a.  In  what  sense  any  man  s  works  can  be  Mud  to 

be  good,  2392. 
^  Are  required  of  all  who  profess  to  be  Christ's, 

2393-2397. 

4.  Their  relation  to  faith,  2398-2404, 1978-1986. 

5.  Their  relation  to  salvation,  2^5-2408^  X950» 

195 ».  3588,  3589. 

6.  Are  the  life  of  devotion,  2410. 

7.  Are  not  to  be  boasted  of,  2411,  2412,  2375. 

8.  Are  scrutinised  by  God,  2413. 

9.  Evangelical  preachers  are  not  enemies  of  good 

works,  2414* 

GOSPEL.    THE 

1.  A  great  mystery,  241$, 

2.  The  gladdest  tidings,  2416. 

3.  Is  addressed  to  all  mankind,  2417* 

4.  Universally  and  permanently  needful,  a4tS- 

242a 
J.  Its  universal  adaptation,  2421-2424. 
&  Its  universal  adaptation  to  our  need  a  proof  of 

its  Divine  origin,  2425-2427. 
7.  Its  power,  242^2430. 
8w  How  it  is  to  be  treated  by  us,  2431-2434. 
9.  The  danger  of  negleciing  it,  2435. 
ta  Not  to  be  reject«l  on  account  of  the  imper- 
fections of  Its  preachers,  2435. 
II.  Not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  tceptU 

cism  of  able  men,  2436. 
IS.  In  what  sense  men  are  damned  for  rejecting 
it,  2437. 

13.  lu  diverse  enects,  2439-2441. 

14.  To  what  its  success  is  to  be  attributed,  2443. 

15.  The  permanence  of  its  influence,  2444. 
10.  Symbols  of  the  Gospel,  2445,  2446. 

17.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy  believers,  2447* 

10.  It  is  our  duty  to  spread  it,  2448. 

19.  Fear  for  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  faith  in  It, 

2449. 
2a  The  great  hindrance  to  its  progresii  2450). 

81.  Its  ultimate  triumph,  2451. 
GRACE. 

L  CONSIDERED  AS  A  DIVIIIB  BNXEOT  WOUUNO 
IN  THE  soul:— 

I.  The  mode  of  its  operation,  2452. 
%  The  transformations  it  effects,  2453,  ^54ff 
1071,  2376,  4346. 

3.  It  cannot  be  hid,  2455. 

4.  Its  fruits  are  unmistakable,  S456« 

5.  lu  conEictt.  2457-2459. 


II.  CONSIDERED  AS  CtlRISTIAH  CHAEACmt  :— 

1.  Its  source,  2460-2462. 

2.  Adorns  the  soul,  2463. 

3.  How  it  is  wrought  in  the  tool,  2464-2466^ 

210,  2972. 

4.  How  it  is  maintained  in  the  soul,  2467, 2468. 

f.  Its  development  may  be  hindered,  2469. 
.  Weak  grace  is  real  grace,  2470^  247I. 
7.  Its  relation  to  glory,  2472. 

GROWTH  IN  GRACE. 

L   IN  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS,  2473-2478. 
U.  IS  NECESSARY :• 

1.  Because  we  are  bom  into  the  Divine  lift 

imperfect,  2479-2482. 

2.  To  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  profession  and 

the  reality  of  our  grace,  2483-2488, 3965. 

3.  To  preserve  us  from  apostacy,  2489-2492, 

4.  To  qualify  us  to  receive  more  grace,  2493. 
|.  To  secure  God's  commendation,  2494, 2495. 

6.  To  our  comfort  and  joy,  2496,  2497. 

7.  To  bring  us  to  heaven,  2498. 

m.   WHAT  IT  IS  THAT  IS  REQUIRED  OF  US,  2499. 
IV.   SHOULD  BE  EARNESTLY  DESIRED,  2500^  25OI 
T.   HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  SECURED  : — 

1.  By  constant  contemplation  of  the  cfaaractef 

of  Christ,  2502. 

2.  By  a  wise  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  2503. 

3.  By  earnest  effort,  2504-2507. 

TI.  ITS  METHOD  :~ 

1.  It  is  gradual,  2508-2516,  1072. 

2.  And    therefore    is    frequently  imperoep* 

tible  :— 
(1.)  /if  Arj<VOT#/mr/wfm/,  2517-2521,2862. 
(2.)  In  its  progress,  2522-2526. 

3.  It  is  intermittent,  2527-253a 

4.  It  is  sectional,  2531,  2532. 

5.  Yet  it  is  continuous^  2533-2538. 

0.  It  is  cumulative  in  its  rate,  2539-2544. 

YII.  SHOULD  BE  SYMMETRICAL,  2545,  2546. 
VIIL  HINDRANCES  TO  IT,  2547-2550. 
IZ«   PROOFS  OF  ITS  REALITY : — 

1.  Increasing    spiritual    discernment,   255 1| 

2.  More  successful  resistance  to  temptatioUi 

2553. 

3.  Greater  patience  under  affliction,  2554. 

4.  A  more  exact  performance  of  duty,  2555. 
;.  Increased  delight  in  duty,  2556,  2557. 
).  Diminishing   aversion  from  death,  2558^ 

X.   ITS  REWARDS,  2560-2562,  480S. 
ZI.  SHOULD  INSPIRE  US  WITH  THANKFUUIIS8| 

«563- 

XIL   CANNOT  BE  TOO  GREAT,  2564-2568I 
XIII.  IT  SHALL  GO  ON  FOR  EVER,  25^ 

HEARERS. 
I.  Various  kinds  of  hearers  ^-* 
(I.)  />fv«vv  ^Aifvrj,  2570-2572. 
(2.)  />w///>f/A<»  ^«i«rj,  2573-2575. 
(3.)  Careiess  hearers^  2576. 
(4.)  Curious  hearers,  2577. 
(5.)  DiscoHtenUdf  querulous  hoarif^    2CYS« 

2582.  ^' 

[6.)  Forgetjful  kearert,  2583. 

^)  Jmudidous  hearers,  2584. 
,  j.)  Hardiued  hearers,  2585. 
A.  Need  spiritual  evs  to  appredate  the  GotDcL 
astti  2587.  ^^^ 
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j.  Shoald  leek  to  be  profited  rather  than  pleased, 
2588.  2589. 

4.  Are  not  to  be  weary  of  familiar  truths,  2590. 

5.  Their  craring  ftw  novelty  it  unhealthy  and 

absurd,  2591-2594. 
6w  Should  regard  the  oaessage,  not  the  messenger, 

2595-2600. 
7.  Necessity  of  effort  on  their  part,  2601. 
oL  Should  apply  to  themselves  what  they  hear, 

2602-2605,  4860-4863. 
9.  The   folly    of   resenting    faithful    preaching, 

2606-2609,  4325t  4333- 
la  Folly  of  their  craving  for ' '  comforting  **  preach* 

ing,  2610-2611. 
XI.  Are  not  to  regard  as  useless  what  is  profitless 

to  themMlves  personally,  2614. 
Z2,  Should  discriminate  between  troth  and  error, 

2615,  2616. 

13.  Must  test  what  they  are  taught  by  the  Word 

of  God,  2617. 

14.  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  Word,  and  not  hearers 

only,*'  2618-2621. 

15.  Should  exemplily  the  Gospel,  2622^  2623. 

16.  Should  endeavour  to  retain  what  th^  hesr, 

2624-2627. 

17.  Consolations  for  discouraged  hearers : — 

( I . )  Jn  hearing  the  iVora,  however  imperfectly  ^ 

we  at  least  obey  God's  command^  2628. 
(a.)  Our  imperfect  hearing  prepares  us  for  a 

more  perfect  service  0/  Cod^  2629. 
(3.)  In  hearings  our  sin/ulness  is  not  created^ 

but  revealed^  263a 
(4.)  Our  sense  of  imperfection  should  make  us 

more  constant  in  hearings  2631,2632. 
(5.)  Our  very  weakness  may  render  our  service 

more  acceptable  to  God,  2633. 
C&  Where  all  seems  lost,  much  really  may  be 
gained,  2634-2637. 

HEARING. 

I.  Is  a  natural  instinct  of  the  new  life,  2638. 

2  Its  importance,  2639-2643. 

3  Should  be  practised  constantly,  2644-2648. 

4  Should  ht  preceded  by  apprupriate  prepara- 

tion, 2649-2653. 

5  Should  have  for  its  end  personal  profit,  2654- 

2658. 

6  Wandering  thoughts,  2659. 

7  Profitless  hearing  is  injurious,  266a 

5    Should  be  followed  by  meditation,  2661-2605, 

3474*  3480.  3505. 
9  How  the  impressions  produced  by  it  are  to  be 
retained,  266&*266a. 

HEART.    THE 

I.  Is  naturallv  corrupt,  2669-2676,  805. 
3.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  3677-- 
2679. 

3.  The  diflknlty  of  knowing  it,  2680,  4434, 4454, 

4714. 

4.  It  is  known  to  God,  2681-2683. 

5.  It  is  tested  by  temptation,  2684-2687. 

6.  Its  suitors,  2688. 

7.  The  determining  power  of  the  Tife,  268^2693. 

8.  Its  strength  for  evil,  2694^ 

9.  Must  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  a095-27O5« 

[841,  184a. 
la  Importance  of  keeping  H   well   employed, 
2706-2708. 


IX.  When  pure  Is  a  dwelling-place  for  God,  t^o^* 

2711. 
12.  A  picture  of  what  the  heart  should  be,  371a. 

HEAVEN. 

1.  Is  a  place  as  well  as  a  state  of  being,  2713. 

2.  Imperfectness  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it| 

2714-2717.  ^ 

3.  How  curious  questions  concerning  it  are  to  be 

answered,  2718. 

4.  The  references  of  Scripture  to  it,  2719. 

5.  Its  supreme    gloiy  the  presence  of  Chiisit 

272a 
d.  Its  delights  are  inexhaustible  and  its  joyt 
eternal,  2721-2727. 

7.  The  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God, 

2728,  2729. 

8.  Is  strictly  reserved  for  God's  people^  ^y\ 

1493,  2829-2832,  2865,  2866. 

9.  Necessity  of  preparation   for  it,  2731-2738, 

3568,  3746,  4096,  4098-^i<»f  4140. 
la  Familiarised  to  us  by  the  death  of  our  beloved 
ones,  2739. 

11.  The  realm  where  character  is  perfect,  2740^ 

2741. 

12.  Varieties  of  character  in  heaven,  2742,  2743. 

13.  The  vasmtss  of  its  population,  2744,  2745. 

14.  Recognition  of  friends  in  heaven,  2746-2749^ 

2171,  2172,  5081. 

15.  The  memories  of  heaven,  2750. 

16.  Degrees  of  glory,  2751-2753,  2562. 

17.  Is  despised  by  the  ungodly,  2754. 

18.  Is  forfeited  voluntarily,  2755. 

19.  The  difficulty  with  which  God  brings  us  to  It, 

2756. 

20.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  desire  to  reach  it, 

2757.  2758,  1787,  4140. 
31.  It  should  be  tfte  supreme  object  of  our  life  to 

secure  it,  2759-2762. 
22.  Thi<<  is  not  inconsistent  with  strict  attention  to 

the  ordinary  duties  pf  life,  2763,  2764. 
83.  Shut  out  at  bst  1  2765. 

24.  To  be  made  a  topic  of  frequent  meditation^ 

2766-277a 

25.  The  influence  of  the  hope  of  heaven,  2771-  % 

2779. 

26.  The  ardour  with  which  the  Christian  longs  foi 

it,  2780-2785. 

27.  Longings  for  it  strengthen  with  the  spiritual 

life,  2786,  2787. 

28.  Foretastes  of  its  joys  are  granted  here  and 

now,  2788,  2789,  3052,  3053. 

29.  The  journey  thither  :— 

(1.)  7  he  dijkultia  of  the  way,  2790^   197, 

4213. 
(t.)  The  difficulties  of  the  way  are  not  to  htrm 

us  from  it^  2791. 

(3.)  At  the  end  of  the  way  there  is  a  sufficimt 

recompense  for  all  that  can  befall  us  ii^ 

it,  2792,  2793. 

HELL.    [See  also  future  rewards  and  PUNxaai 

MBNTS,  2 1 73-2 192.] 

I.  Its  locality  unknown,  27<^ 

a.  Reasonableness  of  beliet  in  its  existence,  279^ 

3.  The  dungeon  of  the  universe,  2796^  2797. 

4.  The  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants^  ^798^ 

5.  The  misery  of  its  inhabitants  :— 
(I.)  Its  uttemess,  2J^,  i8oo. 
(2.)  From  what  it  arises,  2801. 

&  Its  unquenchable  fire,  28012-^80^ 
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tlu  tonnents  eternal,  2S05,  2806. 
Voluntarily  chosen  bj  the  wicked,  2S07,  4930. 
9.  In  what  sense  it  is  the  doom  of  rejectors  of 

Christ,  2808,  2809. 
lOk  Men  should  be  warned  against  it,  2810^  2811. 
II.  Inefficacy  of  unbelief  in  its  existence^  2812. 

HOLINESS. 

I.  Defined,  2813; 

3.  As  displayed  in  God  and  man,  28i4-28l7t 

3.  Is  well-pleasing  to  God,  2818,  2819. 

4.  Is  absolutely  necessary  i — 

(I.)  To  our  sa/wUioUf  2820,  2821. 

(2.)  To  our  acceftance  with  Gody  2822-2824. 

(5.)  71»  our  unum  with  Christ,  2825. 

(4.)  To  onr  safety  in  tomptoHon,  2826,  20^5. 

(5,)  To  our  Msefitineu  ken  or  hereafter^  2827,^ 

2217. 

(6.)  To  our  happiness,  2828. 

(7.)  Toqualify  us/or  heaven^  ^2^lAyk,9^y^ 
2738. 

5.  Is  true  happiness,  2833-2835. 

6.  How  its  blessedness  is  to  be  attained^  2836- 

2839. 

7.  lU  source,  2840,  2841, 

8.  Its  production  God's  aim  In  all  His  provi- 

dences, 2842,  2843. 

9.  Its  production  the  end  and  object  of  all  reli- 

gious observances,  2844. 

10.  Should  be  continually  striven  after  :— 

(l.)  Notwithstanding  thai  it  may  expose  us  t9 
hatred  asut  suffering,  2845,  2046. 

(2.)  In  spite  of  misrepresentation,  2847. 

(3.)  Notwithstanding  thai  perfection  it  un* 
attainable  in  this  life,  2&^8. 

11.  How  it  is  to  be  attained,  2849-2855. 

13.  Must  pervade  the  whole  life,  and  cause  ns  to 
hate  all  sin,  2856-286a 

13.  Is  not  at  once  confinned  in  the  soul,  2861. 

14.  Its  progress  is  not  always  perceptible,  2862. 

15.  How  it  is  to  be  maintaine<I,  2803. 
lOb  Is  not  to  be  trusted  in,  2864. 

17.  Does  not  entitle  us  to  heaven,  I865,  2866. 

HOLY  SPIRIT.    THE 

I.  THS  THIRD   PERSON  IN  THX  BLBSSBD  TRI- 
NITY, 2867, 
IZ.   HIS  ASSISTANCE  : — 

I.  Its  nature,  2868-287a 
1.  Our  need  of  it  \ — 

il.)  7o  deliver  us  from  sin,  2871. 
2.)  To  guide  and  uphold  us  from  day  t9 

day^  2872-2875. 
C3.)  To  support  us  in  affliction,  2876. 
(4.)  /m  the  study  ef  Cod's    Word^  2877- 

2882. 
(5.)  In  prayer,  2883,  2884,  3847-3849. 
(6.)  in  preaching,  2885-2888. 
(7.)  In    the    use   of  ordinasifC$s^   2889- 

2891. 

m,   HIS  INFLUENCE  >-> 

I*  On  whom  It  u  exerted,  2893* 
3.  How  it  is  exerted  ^^ 

(I.)  Freely,  2893. 

(2.)  Gently,  2894. 

(3.;  Silently,  2895,  38^5. 

(4.)  Yet  its  effects  are  pereepi^bU^  3897, 
2898. 
J.  Should  not  be  resuted,  28991 

m.  HIS  INDWELLING  IN  THE  SOUL  »-* 

I.  lu  manneri  2900^  2840. 


3.  The  safety  of  the  sonl,  2901. 
5.  Is  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  heaven^ 

2903. 

4.  Is  a  matter  of  conscioosnessy  3904 

5.  Its  evidences,  2905. 

V,  THE  WITNESS  OP  THE  SPIRIT  : — 

I.  Variable,  yet  real,  2906,  2907. 
3.  An  evidence  of  the  Divine  Mission  cl 
Christ,  3908b 

HOPE. 

I.   DEPICTED,  2909. 
IL   ITS  INFLUENCE  :— 

I.  It   is   the  spring  and  sonl  of  enterprise^ 

2910-2912. 
S.  It  relieves,  sustains,  and  comforts  in  afflio* 

tion,  29 1 3-292 1. 

3.  It  sustains  in  the  conflicts  and  temptations 

of  life,  2922,  2923,  3705. 

4.  It  enables  a  man  to  be  helpful  to  his  fellow* 

men,  2924. 

5.  We  should  therefore  pray  that  it  may  bt 

increased  in  us,  2925. 

IIL   HOW  AND  WHY  A  CHRISTIAN  HOPE  IS  TO  BB 

ATTAINED,  2926. 
IV.  CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  ITS  EXERCISE  : — 

L  We  should  remember  that  many  of  the 
hopes  we  cherish  are  baseless  and  iUu* 
sonr,  2927. 

3.  We  should  not  set  our  hopes  on  too  distant 
objects,  2928. 

3.  We  should  not  permit  our  hopes  to  beoomt 

extravagant  or  idle,  2929,  293a 

4.  We  shouliT  test  its  reality,  2931,  2932* 
V.   ITS  DISAPPOINTMENTS,  2933-2935. 

TI.   A  HOPE  THAT  WILL  NOT  BE  DISAPFOINTHV 
2936. 

HUMILITY, 

I.   IN  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS  8— 

I.  Not  in  underrating  ourselves,  2937,  3938I 
3l  But  in  not  over-valuing  ourselves^  ^93^ 
2941. 

n.  ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  :— 

1.  It  is  not  self-conscious,  2942,  2943. 

2.  It  delights  in  privacy,  2944,  2945. 

IIL   IS  CONSTANTLY  EXEMPUFIED  IN  THS  WISH 

AND  GOOD,  2946-2949,  1075,   I9S7~I989» 

3090,  3142. 
IT.  ITS  IMPORTANCE  : — 

I.  It  is  the  foundation  of  Christian  cfaaraetery 
2950-2953. 

3.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  onr  aooeptanea 

with  God,  2954. 

3.  It  qualifies  us  for  the  reception  of  graos^ 

2955- 

4.  It  ennobles  our  nature,  2956,  2957. 

;.  It  is  the  life  of  prayer,  2958. 
It  is  the  safeguard  of  all  the  virtues,  295j( 
296a 

▼.   ITS  INFLUENCE : — 

I.  It  promotes  growth  in  grace,  2961,  29(3; 
3.  It  makes  men  contented,  2963,  2964. 

3.  It  makes  men  thankful,  2065. 

4.  It  makes  men  useful,  2960,  2967. 

TL  HOW    IT   IS   TO   BE   ATTAINED,   2968-397% 

2977. 
VTL  DEEPENS  AS  GRACE  INCI^BASBS,  3973,  29749 

▼IIL  ITS  COUNTERFEITS,  2975,  2976* 

DL  ITS  WISDOM,  3977-3979,  4759. 
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&  rn  HEWARDS  :— 

I.  The  inheritance  of  the  etrU&t  298a 
t.  Pardon,  2981. 

3.  Grace,  298a,  2983. 

4.  Power  with  God,  2984* 

5.  Eternal  glory,  2985, 

HYPOCRITES. 

I.  Their  self-seeking,  2986-2989^ 
a.  Their  zeal  for  forms  and  ceremonleSi  299^ 
2992. 

3.  Their  love  of  publicity,  2993,  2994. 

4.  Often  show  uirer  than  real  Christians,  2995, 

2996. 

5.  The  contrast  between  what  they  seem  and  ara^ 

2997-3005. 
61.  Their  knowledge  Is  comfortless,  3000ii 
2*  Their  religion  is  only  a  screen,  3007* 

8.  Their  inconsistency  in  prayer,  3008* 

9.  Their  folly  and  misery,  3009-3015. 
la  Their  craft,  3016. 

1 1.  The  certainty  of  their  ultimate  exposure^  3017- 

3023. 

12.  The  vanity  of  their  hope,  3024,  3025. 

13.  Their  wickedness,  3026-3028. 

14.  Their  punishment,  3029-3032. 

15.  Do  not  disprove  the  existence  of  true  piety, 

3033- 3034- 

JOY. 

I.  Is  more  than  mirthfulness,  3035. 

a.  The  transiency  of  worldly  joys,  3036. 

^  Is  a  duty  of  the  Christian  life.  3037-3039, 

1642,  3947. 

4.  Its  beauty,  3040. 

5.  Its  transforming  power,  304X4 

6.  Should  be  continuous,  3042. 
jr.  Its  hindrances,  3043-3045* 

8.  Mistakes  concerning  it : — 

(i.)  //  is  not  necessarily  cm  immtdiaU  ^eet  of 

conversum^  3046. 
(a.)  //  vnll  not  be  experienced  or  continued 

unless  the  conditions  of  joy  tsre  fulfilled^ 

3047.  3048. 
(5.)  Like  all  other  feelings^  it  is  notumntermit- 

tent,  3049,  3050. 
(4.)  Perfect  joy  is  not  to  be  expected  on  earthy 

3051. 

9.  Christian  joy  is  heaven  hegan,  3052,  3053. 

JUDGMENT.    THE  DAY  OF 

1.  Its  terrors,  3054. 

2.  Its  disclosures,  3055. 

3.  Our  motives  will  determine  our  destiny,  3056. 

4.  The  law  by  which  we  shall  he  judged,  3057. 

5.  Its  present  moral  influence,  3058,  3059. 

6.  Why  men  are  indifferent  with  regard  to  it, 

3060. 

7.  Not  the  less  certain  because  unexpected,  3061. 

8.  Importance  of  preparation  for  it,  3062-3066. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

L   SECULAR  AND  RELIGIOUS:— 

I.  Is  founded  in  faith,  3067. 
S.  The  desire  of  knowledge :— • 

(I.)  Is  natural,  3068. 

(2.)  Is  insatiable,  3069,  3070. 
|i  How  it  may  be  best  acquired,  3071-3073, 

»747. 

4.  If  too  easily  gained,  is  soon  lost,  3074. 

5.  How  it  is  to  be  valued,  3O75-30>78w 
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6.  Should  be  the  object  of  life-long  puwi^ 
,  3079,3080. 

7.  Is  continually  eniaigmg,  3081. 
S.  Yet  at  the  best  is  very  fimited,  3082,  150S- 

151^ 
9,  "  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing," 

308V30S5. 
la  Why  It  should  be  sought,  3086,  3087. 

11.  An  important  caution  for  those  engaged  ia 
its  pursuit,  3089. 

12.  It  makes  men  humble^  30901 

n.   RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE : — 

I.  In  what  it  consists,  3091,  3092. 

9.  Is  not  naturally  desired  by  men,  309^ 

3.  How  it  is  to  l>e  acquired  :— 
(I.)  By  diligent  study^  3094. 
(2.)  By  systematic  emd  orderly  study,  3095. 
(3.)  By  giving  our  closest  and  most  constant 

attention  to  the  most  importamt  truths^ 

3096. 

4.  Should  be  ever  increasing,  3097-3IQ2. 
;.  Should  be  reduced  to  practice,  3103-31 11. 

Divorced  from  experience  and  piactice  is 
worthless,  31 12-3124. 

7.  Its  present  imperfection,  3125,  3126L 

8.  Its  future  perfectness,  3127,  3128. 

9.  The  sources  of  knowledge  will  new  lit 

exhausted,  3129. 
UL   THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD  : — 

I.  Its  importance,  3 130-3 136. 
a.  Its  insufficiency,  3137. 

3.  Its  delightfulness,  3138,3139^ 

4.  Should  be  progressive,  3140. 

5.  Is  impossibie  to  the  inctmsiant^  3H^ 

6.  Its  humbling  effects,  3142. 

IT.  SAVING  KNOWLEDGE  : — 

1.  Its  nature,  3I43-3I47' 

2.  Can  be  imparted  to  us  only  by  the  Spirit 

of  Go<l,  3148. 

3.  Its  blesi^edness,  3 149-3 152. 

4.  By  whom  it  is  possessed,  3153*  3154. 

5.  How  its  pos8es:iion  is  to  be  proved.  3155. 
LAW. 

I.  THE  EXTENT  AND   BLESSEDNESS  OT   BEB 

SWAY,  3156.  3>S7- 

tL  HUMAN  LAWS  :— 

1.  Their  foundations,  3158. 

2.  Are  needful  for  the  weak  and  widud» 

3»5^3i6i,  3216 

3.  Are  not.  the  standard  of  righteooscesii 

3162. ' 

4.  How  they  are  to  be  estimated,  3163,  3164. 

5.  Should  not  be  too  minute  and  restrictive^ 

3165,  3166. 

6.  Should  be  carried  into  effect,  3167. 

7.  "  Going  to  law,"  3 1 68,  3169. 

IIL  THE  LAWS  OF    NATURE.      [.S^    MDtACUl^ 
3526-J562.] 
t«  Some  of  their  characteristics  9— > 
( I .)  They  are  endurinr,  3 1 7a 
(2.)  Th^  are  inexorable  and  jmditerimi 

(3.)  They  are  irresistible,  3172. 

8.  They  are  merely  modes  of  Divine  opei»i 

tion,  3173-3176. 

3.  Their  regulanty  is  a  reason  for  thuks 

giving,  3177. 

4.  X^eir  relation  to  Providence,  3178L 

5.  Their  relation  to  prayer,  3 179-3 182,  375^ 

3752,  3757. 

6.  Their  relation  to  human  activity,  318^ 
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XV.  THE  MOKAL  LAW  9— 

r.  Ii  the  only  standard  of  righteotunessy 

3184. 
S.  The  loftiness  of  its  standard,  3185. 

3.  Why  so  high  a  standard  is  set  tiefore  ns, 

3186. 

4.  Its  sacredness,  3187. 
C  Is  inexorable,  3188. 

a  Is  binding  even  on  fallen  man,  3189, 3190. 

7.  In  what  sense  it  is  "  the  occasion  of  sin," 

3191,  2630. 

8.  Its  ministration  of  condemnation^  319a- 

,  3x95.  , 

9.  Is  temble  only  to  transgressors^  3<9^ 

3197. 
xa  In  what  sense  it  is  a  restraint,  3198. 
XI.  Has  its  source  in  love,  3200,  3201. 
12.  Is  not  bardensome  to  those  who  lore  God, 

3202. 
X3.  Insufficiency  of  its  work  :— 

(l.)  //  reveals  true  bliss^  but  dots  not  enabU 

us  to  attain  it,  3203. 
(2.)  //  reveals  sin,  but  does  not  tavt  tki 

sinner,  3204,  3205. 
(3.)  //  terrifies  and  deters^  but  does  not 

renew,  3206-3209. 
(4.)  Th4  reason  of  its  inability  to  sanctify 
us,  321a 

▼.  THK  MOSAIC  LAW : — 

I.  Its  benevolence,  32 1 1-32 13. 

3.  Its  suitableness  for  its  season,  3214. 

3.  A  preparfttion  for  Christianity,  3215. 

4.  Compared  with  Christianity,  3216. 

LIFE,    HUMAN 

X.  Its  emblems: — 

(I.)  A  voyage,  3217,  1689,  3264,  3271, 
(2.)  Apiigrimage,  3218,  3219,  1688. 
(3.)  A  drama,  3220,  3271. 
(4.)  A  rainbow,  3221. 

2.  Its  limitations,  3222. 

3.  Is  divinely  ordered,  3223-3226. 

4.  Importance  of  starting  well,  3227. 

5.  Should  not  be  dissipated  in  the  pursuit  of 

trifles,  3228-3231,  4928. 
|6.  Should  be  devoted  to  great  purposes  according 

to  a  settled  plan,  3232-3239. 
y«  The  importance  of  having  and  maintaining  an 

ideal  standard  of  excellence,  3240-3243. 
8i  How  nobility  of  life  is  to  be  attained,  3244- 

3251,4160. 
9.  "Seeing  life,"  3252-325$, 
la  The  love  of  life,  3256. 
XI.  Long  life:— 

(I.)  The  blessing  of  th^ godly,  3257, 
(2.)  Is  to  the  ungodly  merely  a  reprieve,  3258. 
XS.  How  its  length  is  to  be  estimated,  32<o-^62. 

13.  Its  brevity,  3263-3268. 

14.  Its  vanity,  3269,  327a 

X$.  Its  uncertainty  and  transitorines%  3271-3274, 
2928. 

16.  Its  dose,  3275-3277. 

17.  Its  relation  to  eternity,  3278-3287,  2IQ. 

18.  Reviewed,  3288-3290. 

IS^  The  after-revelation  of  its  resolts^  3^x-3293. 

LORD'S  SUPPER.  THE 

X.  Variously  estimated  by  ChristUn 
2.  Its  design,  3295-3297. 
S.  Its  symbolism,  3298-3303. 
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4.  In  what  sense  the  elements  are  sacred,  3304. 
5*  The  benefits  of  a  believing  reception  of  it, 
^    _3305-33o8. 

0.  Not  to  be  neglected,  3309-331 1,  3462. 

7.  Who  are  to  partake  oi  it,  33 12-33 15. 

8.  We  should  prepare  ourselves  to  receive  it* 

33i<5i  3317. 

9.  The  sin  of  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body, 

xa  Why  so  many  derive  so  little  profit  from  to 
observance,  3319-3322. 

LOVE. 

1.  ITS  SOURCE,  3323. 
II.  ITS  EXCELLENCE  :— 

1.  It  is  the  life  of  the  soul  and  of  the  moral 

universe,  3324,  3325. 

2.  It  is  the  bond  that  unites  all  holy  intelli- 

^nces,  3326,  1199-1202. 

3.  It  u  the  supreme  grace,  3327,  3328. 

4.  Its  production  is  the  end  of  Christ's  mis* 

sion  and  of  all  religious  ordinances  andl 
exercises,  3329,  3330. 

5.  It  renders  all  our  se^ices  acceptably  333X». 
,  3332,  3818. 

6«  Its  excellence  is  manifest  in  ita  influence  oa 
the  heart  and  life: — 
I.)  //  easts  out  fear,  3333. 
2.)  It  expels  whatever  is  inconsistent  witk 

,   ,      «V^'(/;3334. 

(3.)  //  kindles   aspirations  after  holiness^. 

3335. 
(4.)  //  makes  obedience  easy,  3336-3341^ 

3517. 
(5.)  //  inspires  self-sacrifice,  3342. 
(6.)  //  makes  the  soul  biautifiil,  3343-3346^ 
HI.  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  TRUE  LOVE  : — 

1.  It  is  practical,  3347. 

2.  It  embraces  Gc^  and  man,  3348,  3349. 

nr.  THE  LOVE  OF  COD,  3350,  2318-2327. 
V.  THE  LOVE  OP  CHRIST.     \See  also  946-95O.] 
I.  Transcends  ours,  3351. 
2*  Is  the  most  powerful  of  motives,  335% 
1159,  3642. 

3.  Its  conquering  power,  3353-335^. 
VI.  LOVE  TO  god: — 

1.  God  must  be  loved  for  His  own  sake^ 

3357. 

2.  How  it  is  to  be  kindled  m  the  soul,  33  58* 

3362,4113. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  being  cultivated,  3363. 

4.  Leadii  to  trust  in  God,  3364. 

t.  A  test  of  its  reality,  3365,  4x88-41904 
.  Comfort  for  those  who  lament  that  it  & 
feeble  in  them,  3366. 

VIL   LOVE  TO  CHRIST,  3367-3369, 965,  IOO3,  ICQ4^ 

3909,  392a 
Vni.   LOVE  TO  THE  BEETHKEN  9 — 

1.  Is  the  badge  of  Christ's  disciples,  337a 

2.  Our  love  must  be  like  Christ^  3371- 

3.  We  must  love  what  is  Christ-like  &u  Miem, 

3372. 

4.  We  must  love  them  on  acconnt  of  what 

they  are  to  be,  3373. 

MAN. 

I.  The  Darwinian  hypothesis  as  to  hb  origiiii 
3374,  3375. 

5.  Is  more  than  an  animal,  J376^  3377. 

3*  The  grandeur  and  complexity  of  his  natovip 

3378-3383,  4815-4819. 
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4.  Was  made  in  the  iinage  of  God,  53^4. 
c  Hii  original  perfection,  3585. 
4  His&U:— 

(I.)  lu  evidmees^xfi^^yfiri. 

(a.)  ItsefftcU.yS^ 

(3.)  Tk4  Scriphtn  mctmmi  $f  ii  vSndUaiti^ 

7.  HU  naiure  depraTcd,  3390-3397»  a669-a679b 

2685,  45SW5S8- 
Sb  The  conflicts  of  his  nature,  339& 
9.  His  moral  blindnen,  3399. 
iQp  His  need  of  a  Divine  redemption,  3400^  1401, 

236S. 

11.  Hit  vanity,  3401. 

12.  His  dependence  on  God,  %^p^ 

13.  An  object  of  Divine  care,  3403. 

14.  His  liberty  restricted,  3404. 

15.  His  greatness:  in  what  it  consists,  3405,  3406. 

16.  Is  immortal,  3407-3415*    «*76,   irfi'l'^l^ 

4649-4667. 
19.  His  future,  3416,  3417* 

18.  The  unity  of  the  human  raee^  341^34^^ 

19.  The  fnture  of  the  human  race,  3421-3433. 

JIEANS  OF  GRACE. 

I.  Their  necessity,  3424,  3425. 

t.  Are  only  means,  3426,  4^07>  4*o«» 

3,  For  what  purpose  they  are  to  be  osed,  3427, 

J428,  3330. 

4.  In  what  spirit  we  are  to  UTail  oorsdvet  of 

them,  34291  3430. 
C.  The  folly  of  Pharasaism,  3431. 
•8.  Are  not  in  thcmnelves  saving,  343*-3437' 
7.  Yet  they  are  not  to  be  neglected,  343^344*« 
.8.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be  diligently 
used  : — 
(I.)  Thai  we  may  thereby  th€W  wr  bve  to 

(2.)  Because  Cod  has  appointed  them^  3444' 
3448,  1785-179*.  4205.  5054. 

(3.)  Because  it  is  by  them  we  have  commumwm 
with  Christ,  3449,  3450,  5077- 

(4,)  Because  we  need  them,  345 1  -3455* 

(5.)  Thai  we  may  be  in  the  way  of  blessings 

3456,  3*57»  5076. 
(6.)  Notwithstanding  that  to  some  they  are  not 

a  blessing,  3458. 
(7.)  Notwithstanding  that  they   may  not  be 
immediately   a   blessing  to   ourselves^ 
3459. 
9.  The  danger  of  neglecting  them,  3460. 
la  The  guilt  of  despising  them,  3461,  3462. 

II.  Are  all  to  be  esteemed  and  used,  3463,  3464, 

2503. 
12.  Why  ihe  power  to  delight  in  them  is  some- 
times withheld,  3465. 

MEDITATION. 

L  WHAT  IT  IS,  3466,  3467.  ^^ 

II.  IS  PRACTISED  BY  ALL  WHO  LOVE  GOD,  3468, 

3469. 
HI.  ITS  USEFULNESS  : — 

I.  It  prepares  us  to  receive  and  retain  the 
Word  of  God,  3470-3473.  2661-2665, 
5083-5085. 

J.  It  makes  divine  truth  effectual    to    onr 

salvation,  3474-3479' ,       ,     .  . 

X,  It  renders  good  impressions  lastmg,  34Sa 
4,  It  gives  clearness  and  fulness  to  our  views 

ol  truth,  3481,  3481. 
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5.  It  makes  God's  Word  delightfol  to  m^ 

3483,  3484. 
d  It  delivers  us  from  vain  thoughts,  3485-* 

3487- 
r.  It  quickens  our  affections,  3488-3491. 

\,  It  promotes  spiritual  health,  3492. 

9.  It  strengthens  the  spiritual  vision,  3493> 

la  It  enriches  the  understanding,  3494* 

11.  It  nourishes  the  soul,  3495,  3496. 

12.  It  gives  depth  to  the  character,  3497« 

13.  It  promotes  spiritual  fruitfulness,  3498L 

14.  It  Drings  comfort  to  the  soul,  3499-3501. 

15.  It  keeps  hope  active,  3502. 

16.  It  brings  God  near,  3C03,  3840-3843. 

17.  Its  advantages  must  be  experienced  to  be 

known,  3504. 

IV.  IS  A  DUTY  FOR  EVERY  DAY,  35OS,  3506. 
V.  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  CONDUCTED  : — 

I.  We  must  be  alone  with  God,  3507. 
8.  We  must  leave  behind  all  vain  and  worldly 
thoughts,  3508. 

3.  We  must  select  single  truths  for  special 

consideration,  3509,  351a 

4.  We  must  select  practical  topics  for  ooii« 

sideration,  35 11. 

5.  We  must  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to 
.  bring  our  meditation  to  a  dose^  3513* 

3514- 
&  Neither  must  it  be  unduly  prolonged,  3515. 

VL   ITS  DIFFICULTIES  : — 

1.  Are  merely  initial,  3516,  3517. 

2.  Yield  to  persistent  effort,  3518,  3519. 

3.  Are  not  to  deter  us  from  it,  3520. 

Vn.  ITS  PROPER  RESULTS  : — 
I.  Prayer,  3521. 
t.  Practice,  3522-3525. 

MIRACLES.  [See  law  :  laws  OF  NATI7Kl^  3170- 

3183.] 
I.  Defined,  3526. 
a.  Are  not  incredible,  3527,  3528. 

3.  Reasonableness  of  our  confidence  that  the  New 

Testament  Miracles  were  really  wrought* 

3529. 

4.  Their  relation  to  natural  law : — 

(l.)  They  are  not  distinguished  from  the  ^etfs 
of  natural  law  in  being  toorhs  of  Ged^ 

3530- 
(2.)  They  are  not  contraventions  of  mUmral 

law,  3531-3534.     ^ 
(3.)  Supernatural  uses  of  natural  taws  an 
neither  ineonceivable  nor  rare^  3535- 

3538. 

5.  Their  design,  3539-3543., 

6.  Under  what  conditions  they  are  aathorttalive, 

3544*  3545* 

7.  Their  significance  should  be  pondered,  3546^ 

3547. 

8.  Their  cessation,  3548-355  »• 

9.  Folly  of  the  demand  tk^t  miracles  should  be 

repeated.  3552-3555-    ^,         ,       ,  ^  ^ 
la  Are  not  the  most  wonderral  works  01  God, 

355^3562. 

MORALlfeTS. 

I,  Their  excellences  :— 

(I.)  To  what  they  are  due,  3563. 

(2.)  Are  superficial,  3564. 

jj.)  Are  incomplete,  3565,  3566. 
1.  Their  lack  of  the  one  thing  needful,  3S^« 

3570. 
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3.  Their  acts  are  Titiated  bjr  their  prindpleiy 

3571-3575- 

4.  Tlie  difficulty  of  tlieir  task,  3576-3579. 

5.  Their  wealcness  in  temptation,  358a 

S.  Repentance  towards    God    their  first   duty, 

3581. 

7.  Tlietr  need  of  salration,  3582-3589. 

8.  Are  often  further    from  salvation   than   the 

profane,  3590-3593- 

MORALITY. 

1.  The  distinction  between  morality  and  religion, 

3594,  4141- 

2.  Is  a  field-flower,  ^595. 

3.  Is  not  to  be  despised,  3596. 

4.  Yet  it  is  insufficient,  3597-3605,  3823,  3824, 

2826*  4449.  4450- 

5.  It  is  at  best  a  preparation  for  something  better, 

5606. 

6.  It  is  good  for  this  world  only,  3607. 

OBEDIENCE. 

I.   ITS  IRRSOMSNSSS,  3608. 

II.    ITS  NECESSITY,  3609. 
ni.    ITS  REASON ABLBNKSS,  361a 
IV.   ITS  WISDOM,  361I. 

V.  THE  TEST  OF  SINCERITY   AND  tOVl,  361I- 

3614. 
TL   IS  A  GRADUAL  ATTAINMENT,  3615. 

VIL   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRUE  AJ<«DACCEFTABLB 

OBEDIENCE : — 

!•  Accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  3616, 

3617. 
a.  It  is  all-comprehensive,  3618-36261  4091* 
4467. 

3.  It  is  unquestioning,  3627-363OU 

4.  It  is  prompt,  363 1. 
It  is  exact,  3632. 
It  u  cheerful,  3633-3639. 
It  is  fervent,  3640. 
It  is  sincere,  3641. 

9.  It  is  prompted  by  love  to  God,  3641. 

10.  It  aims  at  the  glory  of  God,  3643. 

11.  It  is  Qonstant,  3644. 
Vin.   ITS  REWARDS  : — 

1.  Peace  of  conscience,  3645,  3646L 

2.  Comfort  in  death,  3647. 

PATIENCE. 

L  NATURE  OP  TRUE  PATtXNCB  t— 

I.  It  is  neither  ignorant  nor  apathetic,  36481 

3649. 
%.  It  is  not  stubborn,  365a 

3.  It  is  not  ostentatious,  3651* 

XL  ITS  EXCELLENCY,  3652-3656. 
IIL  ITS  NECESSITY,  3657-3662. 
XV.  ENCOURAGEMENTS  TO  ITS  SXERCISl  V* 
X.  Under  provocation,  3663,  3957. 

5.  Under  persecutions  : — 

(l.)  Impatienci   will  but   aggraoaU  0ur 

misery,  3664. 
(S.)  PirsecuHon  affords  am  opforitmiiy  for 

the  display  of  our  Chrutian  graces^ 

3665. 
(3.)  //  befalls  us  only  by  God*s  permissiom^ 

and  for  our  good,  3666. 
(4.)  God  will  bring  us  triumphasttly  out  of 

«f,  3667. 
(5.)  The  hour  of  deliveromei  it  at  kand^ 
366& 
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3.  Under  the  apparent  delays  of  Piovldeiioe^ 

3669. 

4.  Under  affliction : — 

(x.)  Impatience  will  only  increase  atul pro- 

long  our  misery,  3670-3673*  *49- 
(a.)  Affliction  is  inevitable   in  this  life^ 

3674,  151. 
(3.)  Afflictions  are  the  chastisements  of  s 

loving  Father,  3675,  3676,  148, 15a 
(4.)  God  watches  over  His  people  in  their 

trials,  3677. 
(5.)  The  purpose  of  our  affliction  is  iorettort 

us  to  spiritual  health,  3678-3684. 
(6.)  JVe  are  under  the  care  of  a  Physician 

who  is  **too  wise  to  err,  and  too  good 

to  be  unhind;'  3685-3691. 
(7.)  Affliction  is  a  vocation  whereby  God 

honours  us,  and  in  which  we  may 

f^oHfy  Him,  3692-369S.  2554. 
(8.)  The  issue  of  all  afflictions  is  good  to  thi 
peopUofGod,  3696-3702,  15a,  153. 

154. 
(9.)  All  temporal  sorrows  are  but  "light 

aj^ictions,'*  in  comparison  with  the 

evils  from  which  thev  deliver  us,  and 

the  poriesfbr  which  th«y prepare  «/» 

,     ,      3703.3704. 

(xa)  Afflictions  etidure  but  ^^foramoment^^ 

3705,  3706. 

V.  XT8  POWER  : — 

1.  Exemplified  in  Job,  3707. 

2.  Exemplified  in  our  Lord,  3708. 

VI.  MUST  HAVE  ITS  PERFECT  WORK«  3709-37X3. 

PRAYER. 

I.   ITS  NATURE,  37X4. 
II.   IS   THE    NATURAL   EXPRESSION   OF   NBBI\ 

371S-3719. 

III.  IS  A  RESOURCE  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  OOD'S 

PEOPLE    IN    ALL   THE    EMERGENCIES    OF 
LIFE,  3720-3724,  4939,  5066,  5067. 

IV.  IS  IND15;PENSABLE  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  : 

X.  To  its  existence,  3725. 

2.  To  its  sustenance,  3726-3728. 

V.   IS  A  TEST  OF  CHARACTER  : — 

X.  In  regard  to  the  objects  for  which  men 

,  P"iy.  3729. 

a.  In  regard  to  the  temper  in  which  men 
pray,  3730^  3731. 

3.  In  the  regularity  with  which  men  pray^ 

3732.  3733- 

4.  In  regard  to  the  period  during  which  men 

p"iy»  3734. 

VL  WHAT    PROFIT   SHOULD  WE   HAVE,    IF  WB 

PRAY  UNTO  HIM? — 

X.  The  protection  of  God's  providence  will  be 

extended  to  us,  3735. 
1.  The  promises  of  God's  Word  will  be  fol^ 

filled  to  us,  3736,  3737. 

3.  We  shall  be  reminded  of  our  dependence 

on  God,  3738. 

4.  The  burden  of  our  soul  will  be  reliered  by 

the  very  act  of  prayer,  3739,  3740. 

5.  We  shall  be  calmed  in,  and  strei^^hened 

for,  life's  conflicts,  3741. 

6.  Our  character  will   be  ennobled,   3742^ 

3743. 

7.  Our  souls  will  be  enriched,  3744,  374$. 

8.  We  shall  be  prepared  for  heaven,  3746^ 
VIL  THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  PILAYXR  I— 
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I.  The  lecret  of  Its  uefixlnett  add  power, 

^  3747, 3748.       ^  ^    ^  .. 

S.  It  is  not  rendered  vnsecesiarj  bj  God  t 

iftithfulneu  to  His  promises,  3749. 

^  It  is  not  rendered  unnecessary  by  God's 

«nch«ngeableiicis,     3750-3753f     3225, 

2226. 

4.  In  view  of  the  experience  and  testimony 

of  God'i  people,  speculative  objections 
against  prayor  are  iatile  aad  absurd, 

3754.  3755. 
vm.  m  itANGB>— 

!•  Nothing  is  too  litUe  to  be  made  a  subject 
of  pmyer,  3756. 

5.  We  may  pray  for  secelar  blessings,  3757. 

3.  Yet  there  are  Uinitations  to  its  range,  such 

as:— 
(I.)  The  retd  ipod  of  the  suppliant^  yi^ 
(2.)  Gcd^sappoitUmmUrtsfectmgtktfiaun 

nfi.  3759. 

4.  These  limitations  are  wisely  and  merdfuny 

ordained,  3760,  3554. 

5.  These  limitations '  should   be  reverently 

respected  by  va,  3761,  3845. 

OL   IS  A  Dimr  BINDING  ON  ALL  MSN,  3761. 
X.   IS  A  PRIVILBGB,  3763,  3764, 
XL   KINDS  OF  PRAYER  : — 

I.  Ejaculatory  prayer. 
(I.)  Itspvuftr^  3765. 
(2.)  Is  tven  more  esseniiai  ikon   staitd 

P^^y^Tf  3766-3768. 

(3.)  Is  always  practicabU,  3769-3773- 
«.  Secret  prayer,    3774-3777.    ^863,    2993, 
3435*  3436,  3468,  3469. 

3.  Intercessory  prayer,  3778,  5078. 

4.  Family  prayer,  3779-3781. 
ZXL   MODES  OF  PRAYER  : — 

1.  Mechanical  prayers,  3782. 

2.  Extempore  prayers,  3783,  3784, 
3i  Written  prayers : — 

(I.)  Are  lawful,  3785,  3786. 

(2.)  To  many  are  necessary,  3787,  3788. 

(3.)  Efforts  should  be  made  to  outgrow  the 

need  of  them,  3789. 
(4.)  Are  often  felt  to  be  ituulequate,  3790- 

379a. 
4.  The  mode  is  non-essential,  the  spirit  is  all 
in  all,  3793. 

XnX.  HINTS  AS  TO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  PRAYER  :~ 

1.  Close  the  eyes,  3794* 

2.  Calm  the  mind,  3795. 

3.  Be  more  careful  about  the  spirit  thaa  the 

order  of  prayer,  3796, 

4.  Be  natural,  3797. 
Be  reverend,  3798,  3799, 

>.  Be  simple,  3800. 

r.  Be  thoughtful  and  deliberate,  3801. 

Be  specific,  3802,  3843, 
9.  Be  importunate,  3803. 
la  Be  short.  3804-3809. 
II    J«et  it  be.;in,  continue,  and  end  in  humble 
dependence  on  the  merits   of  Christy 
3810. 

nV.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ACCEPTABLE  PRAYER.* 
X.  It  is  spontaneous,  381 1. 
«.  It  is  simple  and  sincere,  3812-38161 

3.  Itisjovful,  3817,3818. 

4.  It  is  adoring,  3819. 

5.  It  is  thankful,  3820. 
6b  It  is  thoughtful,  3821,  3822. 
7.  It  is  submissive,  3823,  157,  2984. 
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8.  It  is  trustful,  3824-3826. 

9.  It  is  believing.  3827-38301 
la  It  is  fervent,  3831-3838, 4763. 
II.  It  is  persevering,  3839. 
PRE-REQUISITES  TO  ACCEPTABLE  FRATXE  : 

I.  Meditation,  3840-3843,  3521. 

S.  Familiarity  with  the  promises,  3844,3845. 

^  Penitence,  3846. 

4.  Divine    assisumoe,     3847-3849^    2883* 

2886. 

PROPER  SEQUENCES  TO  PRAYERS— 
1.  Effort,  3850-3854. 

5.  Self-examination,  3855. 

3.  Watchfulness,  3856,  3857,  297J,  4903, 

49o6-49ia 

HINDRANCES  TO  PRAYER  :— 

1.  Indulgence  in  sin,  3858. 

2,  Guilt  on  the  conscience,  3859. 

^  Dimness  of  spiritual  perception,  386a 

4.  Inordinate  cares  and  affections,  3861- 

3863. 
$.  Wandering  thoughts,  3864,  3865. 

IS  TO  BE  CONTINUALLY  MAINTAINED  ! — 

I.  Even  when  a  devotional  spirit  is  lacking 

3866. 
t»  Becau.se  continual  prayer  keeps  us  in  the 

love  of  God,  3807. 
3»  Because  continual  prayer  is  necessaiy  to 

our  stability,  3868,  3869. 

4,  Because  it  promotes  our  growth  in  graoe^ 

3870,  3871. 

5,  The    fitness   and    importance    of  daily 

prayer,  3872-3876,  2697,  2701.  4199. 

6,  Because  of  the  baseness  of  seeking  God 

in  adversity  only,  3877-3879. 

BNCOURAGKMENT    FOR    DESPONDING    SUP- 

PUANTS,  3880-3882, 
ANSWERS  TO  PRAYER  : — 

1.  How  numerous  they  are,  3883. 

2.  Every  true   prayer  is  certain  to  be  tii> 

swered,  3884-3886. 

3.  Should    be  diligently  looked  for,  3887- 

3892. 

4.  Should  be  perseveringlv  sought,  3893. 

5.  Are  to  be  patiently  waited  for,  3894. 
6c  Are  frequently  delayed,  3895,  3096^ 

7,  Why  God  sometimes   delays  to  answer 

prayer,  3897,  3898. 
Sb  Why   some  prayers  are   not   answered, 

3899- 
9.  Recorded  answeis  to  prayer,  3900-3902, 

801. 


PROFESSION. 

L   IS  A    DUTY    ABSOLUTBLT   BINDING   OH  ALX. 
BELIEVERS  : — 

I.  Because  of  their  past   relations  to   God, 

3903. 
••  Because  of  their  present  relations  to  God, 
3904-3906. 

3.  Because    of   their  obligations    to    Christ, 

3907. 

4.  Beeause  of  the  needs  of  thdr  feDow-n^n, 

3908,3909. 

5.  No    personal    considerations    should    be 

allowed  to  deter  us  from  fit,  3910^  391 1^ 

2374. 

IL  BOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  MADE  ^— 
I.  Humbly,  3912. 
a.  Seriously,  3913. 
3.  Resolutely,  3914-3921. 
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IIL  WHAT     IS     DSMANDID 
MAKE  IT  : — 

I.  Sincerity,  392^3924. 
9.  Christian  practice  :— 

(i.)  Without  this  wt  dtmonstrati  that  war 

ftrofisnan  is  false,  3925-39301  , 
(2.)   Withi  ut  this  we  bring  dishonour  upon 

religum,  5931,  3932. 
(3.)  Without  this  we  nuUify  our  testimony 

for  Christ,  3933. 
(4.)   Without  this  we  turn  our  very  profes' 

sion  into  a  means  of  evil,  3934-3937* 

tfm  ROW  ITS  REALITY  IS  TO  BE  TESTED  '4 — 

I.  Negative  tests :-« 
(1.)  Not  by  fluency  0/ speech,  3938,  3939. 
(2.)  Not  by   outward  show,    3940-3942, 

3468,  3469,  4105. 
(3.)  Not  by  regularity  o/attendasue  at  public 

worship,  3943. 
(4.)  Not  by  the  blossom^  bnt  by  ikt  fruity 

3944. 
••  Positive  tests  :— 

(1.)  spiritual  Ufe,  3945»  394^ 

(2.)  Love  to  God,  3947. 

(3.)  Longings  afler  holiness,  3948L 

(4>)  Keal  conflict  with  evil,  3949-3951* 

(5.)  PurUy  of  hearty  3952,  3953. 

(6.)  Consistency  of   conduct,   3954-3950^ 

4191-4194. 
(7.)  Patience  under  provocation,  3957. 
(8b)  Steaiifeutness  undtr  persecution^  3958- 

396a 
C9.)  Diligence  in  well-doing,  3961-3964. 
(la)  Persetftrasue,  3966-3976^ 

PROSPERITY.    [^^^  ADVERSITY,  16-30;  WORLD, 
THE,  4967-4995] 

I.  Is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  the  Divine  favour, 

^  3977-3980.  189-196,  4932,  4933- 
a.  Renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  assure  ourselves 
that  we  have  the  friendship  of  men,  3981. 

3.  Is  a  test  of  character,  3982,  3983. 

4.  Is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  every  man, 
,  3984-3986,  1063,  5059,  506a 

5.  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  happiness,  3987- 

3989. 

6.  How  little  it  profits  ns,  399a 

7.  Its  insecurity,  3991. 

8.  Exposes  us  to  envy  and  hatred,  3992,  3993. 

9.  Should  cause  us  to  be  especially  watchful, 

3994  3996. 
tOi  Is  spiritually  perilous: — 

(l.)  It  enfeebles  the  soul,  ygig'j. 

(2.)  //  draws  off  the  soul  from  God^  3998^ 

3999. 
(3.)  Jt   causa    men  to  forget   God^  4000^ 

4001. 
(4.)  //  mahes  men  forgetful  of  death,  4002. 
(5.)  //  destroys  watchfulness,  4003.  159. 
(6.)  //  exposes  us  to  tempuitton^  4004-4007. 
(7.)  It  fosters  the  passions^  ^ixii-A,o\o^ 
(8.)  It  promotes  pride,  401 1,  4012,  26u 
(9.)  //  increases  selfishness^  4013. 
(la)  //  unfits  nun  for  trial,  4014,  27. 

PROVIDENCE. 

I.  IS  ALL-EM  BRACING  ^— 

X.  It  regards  the  acts  and  governs  the  coarse  of 
every  individual,  401 5-4018,  2246-22481 
2325-2327,  322^-3226,  3403,  3404. 


E.  It  controls  all  the  events  of  our  eveiyday 
life,  4019-4022. 

3.  The  comprehensiveness  of  providence  is  a 

natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  omni- 
presence of  God,  4023. 

4.  Results  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  God's 

providence:^ 
(l.)  There  are  no  discomucted  events,  4024, 

4025,  172a 
(2.)  Great  revolutions  are  effected  silently  emd 

with  apparent  stuidcnness,  4026. 
(3.)  The  purposes  of  the  wiched  are  frustrated^ 

4027. 
(4.)  All  things  are  overruled  for  good  to 

them  that  love  God,  4028. 
(5.)  Perfect  order  shall  at  length  reign  im  the 

moral  universe,  4029,  403a 
IL   rrS  MYSTERIES  : — 

I.  Many  so-called  inscrutable  providences  are 

really  scrutable,  4031. 
t«  They  are  never  real: — 

(l.)  They  are  due  to  the  medium  through 
which    we  view  God's  proceedings, 

4032. 

(S.)  Thiy  are  due  to  the  limitedness  of  our 
view,  4033,  4034,  1720. 

(3.)  They  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  provi- 
dences we  criticise eu^  incomplete,  4035. 

(4.)  They  are  due  to  our  ignorance  aid  im^ 
maturity,  4036, 4037. 

3.  Must  be  judged  by  os  reverently,  4038, 

4039. 

4.  Must  be  acquiesced  in  believingly,  404(% 

4041. 
5*  The  point  from  which  they  are  to  be  solved, 

4042. 
6.  Their  solution  must  be  mwaited  patiently, 

4043-4048. 

IIL  TRUST  IN  PROVIDENCE  I — 

I.  Is  always  to  be  exercised:^ 

(l.)  Even  in  the  greatest  straits  afUfe,  4049, 

2372,  2373. 
(j.)  Even    when   Cod*s    prouidenca     run 

counter  to  our  itleas  and  expectations, 

4050^4051,  114,  186,3364. 
(3.)  Even  when  Gods  providences  seem  to 

run  counter  to  His  promises^  4052, 

4053.  3669. 
t«  Reasons  for  exercising  it:— 

(l.)  Because    distrust  grieves    the  Divine 

Spirit,  4054. 
(2.)  Because  all  things  an  in  Goete  hasuU^ 

4055. 
(3.)  Because  nothing  can  take  Him  by  eur^ 

prise,  4056. 
(4.)  The  Lord  reJeemeth  the  soul  of  His 

servants,  and  none  of  them  that  trust 

in  Him  shall  be  desolate,  4057,  4058. 
3.  It  Is  not  to  be  allowed  to  degenerate: — 
(l.)  Either  into  an  indolent  fatalism,  4059,' 

406a 
(2.)  Or  into  a  rash  pmumption,  ^oSlf  ^062* 

REGENERATION. 

L   IN  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS  : — 

I.  The  difficultv  of  defining  It,  4063. 

fl.  Not  in  the  destruction  or  removal  of  any 

ol  our  natunU  qualities  or  characteristics, 

4064,  4065. 
3.  Not  in  the  impartation  of  any  new  faculties, 

4066. 
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4.  Not  in  the  additioD  of  anything  to  what 

we  already  possess,  4067. 
5*  Not  in  the  calling  forth  of  good  latent 

within  us,  4068. 
6ii  Not  in  any  merely  outward  reformation  of 

character  or  conduct,  4069-4071. 
7*  But  in  the  impartation  of  new  life  to  the 

soul,  4072. 
8w  In  a  change  of  heart,  4073-4076. 
9.  In  the  impartation  of  a  new  impulse  and 

direction    to  the  moral  nature,  4077, 

4078. 
la  In  our  moral  renewal  in  the  image  of  God, 

4079. 

XL  WHY  IT  IS  NICESSARY  : — 

1.  To  render  us  acceptable  In  the  dght  of 

God,  4080,  4081,  3565. 
9.  Because  without  it  no  spiritual  blessing 

can  be  obtained,  4082,  4083. 

3.  To  heal  the  disease  of  sin,  4084,  4085. 

4.  To  destroy  the  love  of  sin  in  the  soul, 
4086-4088. 

5*  To   eradicate  pride   and   lelf-tuffidency, 

4089. 
6>  To  enable  us  to  derive  profit  from  religions 
ordinances,  409a 

7.  To  enable  us  to  live  for  the  glory  of  God, 
4091. 

8w  To  enable  ns  to  live  a  holy  life^  4092- 

4095.  3567. 
S^  To  make  us  like  Christ,  4096. 

10.  To  ensure  a  durable  profession,  4097. 

11.  To  qualify  us  for  heaven,  4098-^102, 356S. 

12.  Because  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  it, 
4103-4105. 

ai     ITS  AUIHOR,  4106-4113,  3148. 
nr.  ITS  EVIliENCKS  :— 

X.  If  it  has  taken  place,  there  are  sure  to  be 
evidences  of  it,  4 114,  4115,  2808. 

8.  Purification  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
4116. 

3.  Hatred  of  sin,  4117,  41 1& 

4.  Holiness  of  life,  41 19,  4i3a 
!•  Likeness  to  Christ,  4121. 

Ease  and  delight  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  4122,  4123. 
7.  Wisdom  in  the  use  of  the  laws,  4124. 

▼.   SHOULD  BE  SOUGHT  EARLY,  4125,  4 1 26, 
VL   IN  WHAT  SENSE  IT  IS  INSTANTANEOUS,  4I27, 
4128. 

RELIGION. 

I.   IS  A  NECESSITY  OP  THE  SOUL,  4 1 29,  413a 
XL  TRUE  RELIGION— IN  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS  : — 
I.  Not  in  outward  observances,  4131-4135. 
a.  Not  in  fluent  speech  concerning  sacred 
things,  4136. 

3.  Not  in  unpractical  meditations  on  spiritual 

things,  4137-4139. 

4.  Not  in  a  confident  assurance  of  our  personal 
safety,  4140. 

|.  Not  in  a  mere  prudential  morality,  4141. 
>.  Not  merely  in  the  performance  of  acts  of 

benevolence,  414^. 
7.  But  in  a  right  government  of  the  soul, 

4143-4145. 
&  In  doing  secular  work  from  sacred  motives^ 

4146,  4147. 
9^  In    a    faithful    discharge   of  our    duties 
towards   both    God    and    man,  4148, 

4149' 
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la  la  likeness  to  God,  41 50-4154. 
II.  In  communion  with  God,  415C 

ni.  ITS  REASONABLENESS,  415^15^ 

ly.  itsyalue: — 

I.  Cannot  well  be  overstated,  4159.  . 

8.  Is  manifest  in  the  dignity  it  gives  to 

life,  416a 

3.  Is  manifest  in  its  influence  on  individual 

happiness,  4161-4163. 

4.  Is  manifest  in  its  influence  on  the  n^ri^^^H 

welfare,  4164-4166. 

T.  ITS  DIFFICULTIES  : — 

I.  Are  often  exaggerated,  4167. 

t.  Yet  they  are  nut  to  be  concealed,  4168. 

3.  Neither  are  they  to  be  made  unduly  |mH 

minent,  4169. 

4.  They  are  not  exceptional;  417a 

f.  They  are  transient,  4171. 
.  How  they  are  to  be  overcome,  4172,  417:^ 

▼I.   ITS  PLEASANTNESS,  4174-4I76. 
VIL    HOW  THE  WORLD  JUDGES  OF  IT,  4I77. 
VIII.   ITS  RELATION  TO  OUR  DAILY  LIFE  : — 

^  I.  It  is  to  pervade  and  glorify  our  whole  life^ 
4178-4187,  1158,  3168-3626,  5043. 

•  9.  Yet  it  is  not  to  engross  all  our  thoughts, 
4i88-4i9a 
3*  I^  '*  ^o  ^  exemplified  and  perfected  In 
dally  life,  4 191 -4 194,  2860. 

4.  The  trials  and   temptations  of  daily  life 

may  be  made  helpful  to  it,  4195. 

5.  It  is  not  to  be  divorced  firom   business, 

4196-4198. 

6.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  buriness,  4199. 

7.  lu  function   is  to  sanctify  and  ennoble 

business,  4200-4202. 

IX.  IS  OF  UNIVEICBAL  OBLIGATION,  4203. 
Z.   ITS  GROWTH  IN  THE  SOUL  :— 

I.  Its  feeble  beginnings  are   not    to  be  de* 

spised,  4204. 
s.  The  means  by  which  it  is  fostered  are  nol 

to  be  neglected,  4205. 

REPENTANCE. 

L   ITS  NATURE,  4206-4209. 
II.   ITS  NECESSITY  : — 

I.  To  secure  us  against  the  judgments  of  God, 
4210. 

9.  To  our  restoration  to  His  favonr,  4211, 

4212. 
3.  To  our  reaching  heaven,  4213. 

m.   ITS  POWER  :— 

I.  It  prevails  with  God,  4214,  4215. 

a.  It  continues  to  the  very  end  uf  life,  4316- 

4218,  4258. 
3.  The  folly  of  "  turning  the  grace  of  God 

into  lasciviousness,    4219-4224. 

nr.   IT  IS  NEITHER   EXPIATORY  NOR  MERITOU- 

ous,  4225-^228. 

T.   HOW    IT    IS    PRODUCED,    4229-423I,    I397- 

1407. 
TI.   MUST    NOT    BE   DELAYED.     [Ste  oho    1438- 
146 1.] 

I.  Because  delay  is  foolish,  4232-4236^  4935i 

4938. 
S.  Because  delay  b  dangerous,  4237-4240^ 

4587.  4588. 

3.  Because  delay  multiplies  difficulties,  4241- 

4246. 

4.  Because  delay  is  itself  a  grievous  sin,  and  a 

sign  that  really  we  intend  never  to  re* 
pent,  4247,  4248. 
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^  Became  repentance  is  a  divine  gift,  4249, 

425a 
6^  Because  repentance  is  a  task  too  difficult  to 

be  accomplished  in  the  hour  of  death, 

4251.  4252. 
7*  Because  *'  death-bed  repentances  **  are  al* 

ways  to  be  suspected,  4253-4255. 
8»  Because  a  "death-bed  repentance**  may 

be  inefficacious,  4256. 
9.  The  case  of  the  penitent  thief  affisrds  no 

argument  for  delay,  4257,  4258. 
TIL   HOW  ITS  GENUINENESS  IS  TO  BX  TESTED. 
[See  also  1430-1437.] 
I.  Not  by  intensity  of  suffering,  4259-4263, 

1416-1418. 
Si  But  by  its  comprehensiveness  and  definite- 

ness,  4264-4266,  3832. 

3.  By  its  continuousness,  4267,  4268. 

4.  By  its  leading  to  amendment  of  life,  4269- 

4272. 

5.  By  its  leading  to  watchfulness  against  sin, 

4273- 
REPROOF. 

I:   A  CHRISTIAN  DUTY,  4274-4277. 
U.  THINGS   THAT    HINDER    MANY   PROM    PER- 
FORMING IT  : — 

I.  Fear  of  presuming,  427& 
S.  Fear  of  offending  our  friends,  4279b 
3.  A  cuniiciousness  of  personal  imperfections, 
4280. 

ni«  DEMANDS   RECTITUDE  IN   THE  REPROVER, 

4281-4286,  967. 
tV,   HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  ADMINISTERED  t-* 

I.  Seasonably,  4287-429a 
S.  Privately,  4291-4293. 

3.  Discreetly  : — 

(I.)  IVitk  due  regard  to  the  tociai posUim 

of  the  offender^  4294. 
(2.)  With  due  reji^ard  to  the  disposition  of 

the  offender^  4295, 4296. 
(3.)  IVith  dUe  regard  to  the  faults  of  the 

offender,  4297,  272. 
(4.)  With  frank  tuknowledgment  of  the  eX' 

cellences  of  the  offemier,  4298-43ca 
{^)  So  as  not  to  discourage,  4301. 
(6. )  The  importance  of  reproving  discrettfy^ 

4302-4304- 

4.  Faithfully  and  seriously,  4305-4308. 
f.  With  evident  reluctance,  4309,  431a 

Affectionately,  4311-4317. 
T.  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  RECEIVED  18 

A  TEST  OP  CHAKACTER,  43l3-432a 
TL   HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  RECEIVED  :— 

I.  With  self-distrust,  4321. 
a.  Meekly,  4322-4328,  2099^ 
3.  Thankfully,  4329-4333. 

RESURRECTION. 
!•  The  moral  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of 

the  resurrection  of  the  body,  4334. 
s.  "With  what  body  do  they  come?*'  4335- 

433S. 
^  Is  less  inexplicable  than  the  creation  of  the 

body, .  339. 
4.  Analc^ies  in  nature  and  art,  4340-4346. 
5*  A  necessary  caution  as  to  the  use  of  the  fbuD* 

going  illustrations,  4347. 
6.  Replies  to  objections,  4348-1435J1 
t.  Its  diverse  issues,  4353. 
0.  Easter-Sunday,  4354. 


I 


RICHES.    \See   prosperity,   3977-4014;   TBI 

WORLD,  4967-5065  ] 

1.  Riches  and  virtue  are  not  incompatible^  4355* 

4356. 

2.  Are  m  themselves  desirable,  4357. 

3.  Yet  they  are  not  to  be  too  earnestly  desired, 

4358-4365. 

4.  Insatiability  of  the  desire  for  them,  4366. 

[See  also  avarice,  400-422.] 

5.  Are  not  to  be  too  ardently  loved,  4367-4369. 

6.  Are  loved  by  many  who  natter  them^ves  that 

they  are  free  from  avarice,  4370! 

7.  Reasons  why  they  are  sought,  4371. 

8»  Do  not  of  themselves  make  us  honoviablc^ 

4373-4376. 
9.  Do  not  necessarily  secure  happiness,  4377*- 
4380. 

10.  Render  it  difficult  for  us  to  discern  our  friends, 

4381. 

11.  How  little  they  can  do  for  ns,  4382-4386. 

12.  Expose  us  to  the  envy  and  hostility  of  ooi 

fellow-men,  4387,  4388. 

13.  Are  perilous  to  the  soul,  4389-4397. 

14.  Often  debase  the  character,  439$  4399* 

15.  The  vanity  of  heaping  up  riches,  4400-4402^ 

16.  Their  uncertainty,  4403-4406,  4979. 

17.  Must  soon  be  relinquished,  4407-441 1. 

18.  For  what  purpose  they  are  entrusted  to  lib 

4412.  44x3. 

19.  Are  useless  to  many,  4414. 

2a  How  they  are  to  be  used,  4415-4421. 
21.  Are  worthless  without  godliness,  4422. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 
I.  its  rarity,  4423. 
IL  WHY  IT  IS  necessary  ^« 

I.  Because  we  are  naturally  averse  to  It,  4424* 
a.  That  we  may  know  if  we  are  in  the  right 
way,  4425. 

3.  That  we  may  asoertun  if  our  graces  are 

real  and  our  hopes  well  founded,  4426- 
4428. 

4.  That  we  ma^  ascertain  the  hindrances  to 

our  reception  of  gxace,  4429. 
5*  That  we    may    be  saved    from  sptrttnal 

bankruptcy,  4430,4431. 
6.  That  we  may  spare  ourselves  after-regrets, 

4432,  4758. 

7«  Because  our  hearts  are  so  apt  to  deceive  us, 

4433.  4434. 

8.  Because  there  are  so  many  unsuspected 

influences  that  tend  to  cause  ns  to  go 
astray,  4435. 

9.  Because  the  tendency  of  evil  is  to  increase^ 

4436-4439. 

III.  SHOULD  BE  MADE  FREQUENTLY  ;— 

1.  Yearly,  4440. 

2.  Daily,  4441-4445. 

IV.  HOW  THIS  DUTY  IS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  >— 

I.  The  inquiry  must  be  comprehensive,  4446- 

4450- 
9*  It  must  be  particular  and  searching  :— 

(l.)  Taking  note  of  our  imperfections  at 

well  as  of  our  sins,  445 1 . 
(2.)  Taking  note  of  the  things  from  which 

we  seek  comfort  in  distress,  4452. 
(3.)  Taking  note  especially  of  the  motiifei 

and  principles  by  whuh  we  are  ae* 

tuated,  4453,  4454. 
(4.)  Because  only  thtks  can  the  ixerdm  If 

mcule  a  reality^  4455- 
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1^)  Bweause  thirt  may  he  a  form  ofgodHntu 
tnihout  thipcwer^  455^,  4457* 

(6.)  Bicauseoni  Habitual  lauU  may  viHaU 
the  whoU  life^  4458. 

(7.)  Because  only  thus  can  our  sincerity  he 
proved,  4459. 

3.  It  must  exteod  to  the  outward  life,  4460^ 

4461. 

4.  It  must  be  made  with  Scriptural  intelli- 

gence,  4462,  2M5. 
5«  The  right  standara  must  be  employed, 
4463-4466. 

T,   MISTAKES  TO  BE  OUARDBD  AGAINST  >^ 

1.  Judgments  are  not  to  be  founded  on  merely 
transient  emotions,  4407,  2525. 

fl*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  self-examina- 
tion is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  4468, 

4469. 

3.  It  must  not  be  conducted  so  as  to  become 

morbid  and  hurtful,  4470^4474. 

4.  The  disparity  between  our  desires  ailer 

holiness  and  our  actual  attainments  is 
not  to  drive  tts  to  despair,  4475. 

SIN. 

L  A  UNIVERSAL  CONSC10U8NBS8»  4476^ 
II.  THE  EVIL  OP  SIN,  4477. 
III.   IS  HATEFUL  TO  GOD: — 

I.  As  a  defiance  of  His  authority,  4478, 

4479. 
S.  As  an  infraction  of  the  mond  order  of 
the  universe,  448a 

3.  Yet  it  does  not  necenMirily  canse  Him  to 

hate  the  sinner,  4481. 
17.  IS  HURTFUL  TO  MAN: — 

I.  It  hopelessly  enslaves  him,  4482-4484, 

2714,  2798. 
S.  It  pollutes  and  corrupts  the  sool,  4485- 

4487,  4625.  4626. 
3«  It  forfeits  all  our  claims  upon  God  as  our 

Creator,  4488,  4489. 

4.  It  is  the  source  of  all  temporal  evil,  449a 

T.   ITS  DECEITFULNESS,  4491-4495. 
VI.   ITS  FOI.LY,  4496,  4219-4224. 
VU.   REASONS  FOR  SHUNNING  IT: — 

I.  Because  when  it  has  once  ensnared  ui, 
escape  from   it  is  impossible,  4497- 

^4499. 

5.  Because  when  it  has  once  ensnared  us, 

the  very  desire  to  escape  may  be  lost, 

45a>,  4S<». 
^  Because,  even  if  we  escape  from  it,  some 
of  iu  effects  are  eternal,  4502,  4503, 
4209,  4225,  4288. 
VIIL  ONE  sin: — 

1.  Is  a  transgression  of  the  whole  law,  4504- 

4506,  3187. 

2.  Makes  way  for  more,  4507-4509. 

3i  Proves  the  whole  bent  of  the  heart  and 

life  to  be  sinful,  451a 
4.  Is  a  proof  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 

is  not  yet  risen  upon  us,  45 11. 
5*  Is  sufficient  to  ruin  the  soul,  4512,  2330^ 

3187,  4583-4586. 

tS.   LITTLE  SINS  : — 

I.  t«ad  to  greater,  45 1 3-45 1 8. 
a.  Are  most  numerous,  4519,  4520. 
3i  Are   most   dangerous,  4521-4525,  429, 
2705,  4720-4725,  4897,  4898. 

4.  Destroy,  4526-4532. 

5.  Lead  to  hell,  4533. 


X.  CUSTOM  IN  sinning: — 

I*  Increasingly  strengthens  all  sfaful  habitt 

and    disposiUons,    4534-45  Vf    4245, 

4246. 
S.  Sears  tlie  conscience,  4538. 
3.  Renders  men  tnsenable  to  saviii|r  infln. 

ences,  4539,  4540. 

XL   PRESUMPTUOUS  SINS: — 

I.  Destroy  assurance,  4541. 

a.  Destroy  the  moral  sense^  454^ 

3.  Tend  to  increase,  4543. 

4.  Greatly  provoke  God  to  anger,  4544« 

5.  Call  for  profound  repentance,  4545. 
XII.  SECRET  SlNS,  4546-4549. 

Xin.    BESETTING  SINS,*4550^  455I. 
XIV.   ORIGINAL  SIN: — 

I.  Is  an  indisputable  fact,  4552,  4553. 
t.  Is  implied  in  the  mission  and  teaching  of 
Christ,  4554. 

3.  Cleaves  to  us  till  death,  4555. 

4.  Necessitates      continual      watchfalnasi^ 

5.  It  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnatlcin, 

4557. 
6w  Yet  it  does  not  exclude  children  froB 

covenant  mercies,  4558. 

Xy.   SINS  OF  OMISSION,  4559-4561. 
XVL   SINS  OF  THE  PAST,  4562,  4887,  4899. 
XVIL   SIN  IN  BELIEVERS: — 

1.  Is  especially  conspicuous,  4563. 

2.  Is  exceeding  sinful,  4564. 

3.  Is  especially  injurious  to  others,  4565. 

4.  Brings  dishonour  on  the  Gospd,  456^ 

4567. 

5.  Dishonours  God,  4568. 

6.  Dishonours  Christ,  45691 

7.  Is  specially  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God, 

4570. 

8.  A  man  may  sin,  and  yet  be  a  child  of 

God,  4571-4573. 

9.  Is  but  momentary,  4574. 

la  Afterwards  makeS  them  more  watchful, 

4575- 

II.  The  fact  that  God  overrules  the  sins  of 

His  people  for  eood  should  not  rendet 
OS  the  less  watchful  against  sin,  4576. 
la.  Should  inspire  tlie  ungodly  with  appie* 
hension,  4577 
XVIII.  SHOULD     BE     INSTANTLY    AND    UTTJKRLT 
FORSAKEN  : — 

I.  Because  sin  in  all  its  forms  is  the  nun  of 

the  soul,  4578-4581. 
8.  Because  one  sin  leads  to  another,  4583. 

3.  Because  even  one  sin  is  enough  to  en* 

slave  and  destro^r  the  soul,  4583-45861 

4.  Because  our  next  sin  may  bring  down  on 

us  the  venv:eance  we  have  long  de> 
served,  4587,  4588. 

5.  Because  sin  wad   the  cause  of  Christ's 

death,  4589,  ^590. 

6.  Because  God  hates  it,  4591,  2296-2301. 

7.  Because  sin  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees  ii 

hateful,  459^-4595.  4i»7f  4>*8. 

8.  Because  the  consequences  of  sin  are  so 

far-reaching,  4596. 
9^  It  must  i>e  renounced  in  the  heart  as  wdl 

as  in  the  outward  life,  4597-4602,3209^ 

4085^4088. 
XIX.  ITS  PUNISHMENT:— 

I.  Is  certain,  4603-4610^  2296-3301,5055^ 

3250,  4724. 
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S.  Wliatever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 

reap,  4611-4614. 
CONVICTION  OP  SIN,  4613,  4614. 

SOUL.    THE 

I.  IlA  mysteriousness,  4615. 
a.  InvisiDle  yet  real,  4616-4618. 

3.  Its  powers,  4619. 

4.  Is  in  most  men  incompletely  deTeloped|46aa- 

4622. 

t.  Is  developed  by  the  cares  of  life,  4623. 
.  Should  be  carefully  guarded  from  injury,  4644. 

7.  Is  degraded  and  ruined  by  sin*  4625,  462iSw 

8.  Its  true  portion,  4627-463a 
9.' Its  preciousness,  4631^633. 

la  Its  salvation  should  be  the  fint  busiii^ii  of 

life,  4634. 

XI,  Its  loss,  4635-4637. 

13.  Its  relations  to  the  body  :^ 

(l.)  Their  diverse  tendencies^  4638,  4639. 

(2.)  The  soul  shauid  have  the  pn-^mmence^ 

4640. 

(3.)  ThefoUy  of  caring  more  for  tht  body  than 

\  the  sotd^  4641-4645. 

(4.)  The  loss  of  the  soul  carriu  with  it  the  lost 

of  the  tfody^  4646,  4647. 

(5.)  As  the  body  and  soul  are  partners  in  sin^ 

so  shall  they  be  also  in  suffering,  4648. 

13.  Its  immortality: — 

(I.)  A  world-wide  comflctiont  4649,  465a 

(2.)  Influence  of  the  hope  of  immortality ^  465I9 

4652. 

(3.)  Is  not  in^redsbU,  4653,  3407-34"»  3413. 

34x4. 
(4.)  The  soul  is  not  destroyed  by  its  separation 

from  the  body,  4654-46571  34»2. 
(5.)  The  sold  contains  within  itself  prophecies 

of  immortality^  4658-4663. 
(6.)  The  condition  of  the  soul  in  the  future  Ufe^ 

4664. 
(7.)   no  developments  it  rendort  possible^  4665, 

34x4. 
(8.)   Xfctn  error,  a  delightful  error,  4666. 

(9.)  aow  faith  in  the  soute  itnmortality  shotdd 

manifest  itself  4667* 

T«M?TATION. 

X..  WHY  IT  IS  pbrmittbd:— 

k«  That  our  hearts  may  be  rerealed  to  us, 

4668. 
!•  That  our  chamcters  may  be  tested,  4669, 
4670,  2676,  2684-2687. 

3.  That  our  vigilance  may  be  increased,  467 1. 

4.  That  our  assoiance  may  be  strengthened, 

4672, 

XL  HOW  IT  ASSAILS  US  : — 

X.  Under  false  masks,  4673-4676. 
a.  In  many  forms,  4677,  4678. 
3.  In  forms  specially  adapted  to  our  weak- 
ness, 4679-^4683,  1665,  1 669-1 672. 
4«  From  opposite  quarter^,  4684. 

XXX.    IN  WHAT  ITS  STRENGTH  LIES,  4685-469a 
XV.  REASONS  FOR  SHUNNING  IT: — 

X«  Because  our  safety  lies  in  avoiding  it,  4691- 

4700,  3252. 
<•  Becau<«  exposure  to  it  is  perilous,  4701- 

4708,  3353-3255. 
3.  Because  we  are  unable  to  resist  it,  4709- 

4714. 
4»  Because  to  expose  oniselves  to  it  is  to 

tempt  God  to  leare  us,  4715,  3857. 


5.  Because  prevention  is  better  than  cnre^ 

4716. 
6i  Because  if  we  expose  ourselves  to  it,  and 
are   overcome   by  it,  we  are  witkoat 
excuse,  4717,  4273. 

T.  THINGS  THAT  EXPOSE  US  TO  TBMPTATIOM>-« 
X.  Idleness,  4718. 
a.  Self-confidence,  47 19^ 
YL  SMALL  TEMPTATIONS  : — 
X.  Are  most  numerous,  4720. 
a.  Are  most  dangerous,  4721-4725, 429^3809, 
3.  Are  sufficient  to  overthrow  most  of  11% 
4726. 

VII.  ITS  RELATION  TO  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY:— 

I.  Is  no  excuse  for  sin,  4727-4729. 
a.  Even  this  invalid  plea  of  '*  temptation"  is 
often  falsely  urged,  4730. 

VIIL  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  RESISTED: — 

I.  Promptly,    4731-^736,   1844-1847.  3704, 

2705.  4482.  4497,  4500.  4501, 
a.  Unhesitatingly.  4737i  4738- 

3.  Uncompromisingly,  4739-4746L 

4.  Hopefully,  4747. 

XX,  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  OVERCOME: —  , 

X.  By  being  forearmed,  4748-4751. 

a.  By  turning  our  attention  to  other  subjects, 

4752- 
3«  By  considering  whether  we  are  able  to 

bear  the  burden  of  sin,  4753. 

4.  By  regarding  its  ultimate   issues,  4754^ 

4757. 
1^  By  self-examination,  4758. 

6.  By  humility,  4759. 

7.  By  instant  recourse  to  th6  throne  of  gnci^ 

4760-4762. 

8.  By  fervent  prayer,  4763. 

9.  By  exercising  faith  in  God,  4764^  ^7^^. 
xo.  By  quenching  it  In  the  blood  of  'Christy 

4766. 

Z.  CONSOLATIONS  FOR  THE  TEMPTED  : — 

I.  Temptaiion  is  not  sin,  4767. 
a.  Temptations  are  specially  experienced  by 
God's  children,  4768-4776. 

3.  Temptation   is   not   necessarily   hurtful, 

4777-4779. 

4.  Temptation   develops    and    displays  the 

spiritual  excellences  of  God's  people, 
4780-4788. 

5.  God  sympathises  with  His  tempted  people, 

4789,479a 
a  God  succours  His  tempted  people,  479X- 

4794. 
.  Temptations  are  of  short  duration,  4795. 

Temptations  promote  God's  glory,  4796- 

480a 

XI,   DUTIES  OF  THE  TEMPTED  : — 

X.  They  are  not  to  permit  temptation  to  canse 
them  to  doubt  their  sonship,  4801-4803. 
a.  More  earnest  prayer,  4804. 
3.  Confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  divine 
grace,  4805. 
XII.   DELIVERANCE  FROM  TEMPTATION  >* 
I.   Is  an  undeserved  mercy,  4806. 

XIIL    IMMUNITY  FROM  TEMPTATION  :— 

X.  How  it  is  10  be  secured:— 

(I.)  By  filling  the  heart  with  thougktt  ^ 

the  love  of  Christ,  4807. 
(2.)  By  growth  in  grace,  4808. 

TRINITY.    THE 
I.  An  object  of  faith,  4809^  481a 
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t«  If  Incomprehensible  by  ns  4^1  if  4813. 

3.  Yet  it  is  not  incredible,  4813, 48i4i    \Su  mU9 

a  8u,  8$3, 2229,  2241.1 

4.  The  dUficufty  of  defining:  ^  Unity/'  4815. 

5.  Various  attempu  to  illustrate  the  mysteiy  of 

the  Trinity^  4816-4821. 

TRUTH. 

!•  lis  chaiacterf sties  :— 
(I.)  It  U  simple,  4822. 
(2.)  It  U  harmonious^  4823. 
(3.)  His  self-manifesting^  4824* 
(4.)  //  appeals  to  the  understandings  4825. 
(5.)  //  is  always  and  evtrywhere  the  samt^ 

4826. 
(6.)  //  is  isifiniUs  4827. 
(7.)  //  is  invineibU  and  ismmortai^  4828-4832, 

l?75»  1376. 
S.  Its  relation  to  goodness,  4833-4836. 
5,  Its  relation  to  the  human  mind  : — 
(I.)  The  mind  cratfes  for  it^  4837. 
(2.)   Yet  His  often  unpopular^  4838-484a 
(3.)  //  is  difficult  to  fix  it  on  the  mistd^  484I. 
^  Its  importance : — 

(I.)  All  truth  is  important f  4842,  4843. 

(2.)  Yet  all  truths  are  not  all  equal  im  tfolue^ 

4844. 
(3.)  Some  truths  are  tntal,  4845. 
(4.)  The  most  important  truths  are  within  the 

reach  of  all,  4846* 
(5  )  Seeminffy  slight  departures  from  truth  are 

not  slight  evils,  4847,  4848. 
5.  Controversies  concerning  truth  :— 

(l.)  Are  not  to  he  entered  upon  rashly,  4849. 
(2.)  Are  not  to  deter  us  from  the  service  of  God, 

4850,4851. 
(3.)  Are  no  excuse  for  an  irreligious  l^fe^  4852. 
6^  How  it  is  to  be  sought : — 

(I.)  Diligentiy,  4853,  3481-3484. 

(2.)  Sincerely,  4854. 

(3.)  Imparttally,  4855. 

(4.)  Prayerfidly,  4856. 

(5.)  Courageously,  ^n 

(6.)  Persevetingly,  4858,  4859. 

2.  Must  be  personally  applied,  4860-4863. 
»  When  once   attained,  is   never  to  be  tar« 
rendered  ;— 
(I.)  Not  even  when  its  advocates  prove  isuon- 

sistent  and  unworthy,  4864-4866.   * 
(2.)  Not  even  when  ii  is  assailed  by  dcubt,  4867, 

4868. 
(3.)  Not  even  when  its  evidences  are  for  a  time 

obscured,  4869-487a 
(4.)  Not  even  when  our  reasons  for  holding  it 
are  disproved,  487 1 . 
9.  Importance  of  a  comprehensive  and  methodical 

study  of  truth,  4872-4874. 
tOi  Its  graidual  development,  4875. 
II.  New  truths  are  to  be  welcomed,  4876-^4878^ 
139a 

WATCHFULNESS. 

L  EXPLAINED.  4.879. 
n.  WHY  WATCHFULNESS  18  NECESSARY  t— 

I.  Because  our  enemy  is  always  awake,  4880, 

2695. 
fl.  Because  no  man  is  free  from  temptation, 

4881,  4882,  2701,  4470,  4473- 
5,  Because  we  are  never  safe  from  temptation, 
4883,  48841  370ft  47Sa 


4.  Because  the  path  of  duty  b  to  Buiov, 

4885. 

5.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Chiistian*s 

task,  4886. 

6.  Because  of  the  tendency  of  the  heart  to 

recur  to  its  old  sins,  4887,  2701,  4556L 
y.  Because  one  hour  of  heedlessness  may  be 
the  ruin  of  the  soul,  4888-4890,  4499. 
m.  OUR  VIGILANCE  MUST  BE  COMPREUSIISIYE, 

4891-4894. 
XV.  THINGS  AGAINST  WHICH  WE   NEED   TO  BE 
SPECIALLY  WATCHFUL  : — 
I.  Our  senses,  4895. 
3.  Our  weak  places,  4896. 

3.  Little  sins,  4897^898,  45<3-^533- 

4.  Our  old  sins,  4899. 

5.  Beloved  and    besetting  sins,  4900,  4500^ 

4SOi.  4537. 

6.  New  sins,  4901. 

T.  TIMES  WHEN   WATCHFULNESS  O  SPECIALLY 

NECESSARY,  4902-4905. 
TL   MUST   BE  CONJOINED  WITH    FRATEE,  4906- 

4910,  3856. 
VIL   ITS  ADVANTAGES,  49I  I,  4912. 
VIIL  WATCHFULNESS  AND    HAPPINESS   AEB    SOT 
INCOMPATIBLE,  4913. 
IX.  A  CAUTION,  4914. 

WICKED.    THE 

I.  THEIR  GUILT  : — 

1.  Tliey  are  practical  atheists,  4915. 

a.  Tlieir  moral  nature  is  corrupt,  4916. 

3.  They  cleave  to  the  world  as  their  chief 

good,  4917. 

4.  They  reject  Christ  and  His  salvation,  49x8. 

IX.  THEIR  FOLLY  : — 

X.  In  neglecting  the  great  calling  of  tbdr  lilc^ 

4919. 
E.  In  sacrificing  eternity  to  time,  4920^  493I* 

3.  In  provoking  God  to  anger,  4922. 

4.  In  deferring  re})entance,  4923. 
.In  despising  God's  threateninfi;s,  4924. 
i.  In  thoughUessly  following  the  multitode 

who  do  evil,  4925. 

y.  In  their  heedlessness  of  the  plainest  warn- 
ings, 4926,  4927. 

8i  In  wasting  upon  trifles  the  time  that  should 
be  used  in  securing  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  4928. 

9.  In  using  that  time  to  prepare  for  themselves 

future  misery,  4929,  2807,  4491,  4496. 
xa  In  shrinking  from  hell  but  not  from  sin, 

4930. 

It.  In  glorying  in  their  prosperity,  4931. 

13.  In  mistaking  their  prosperity   as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  Divue  favour,  4932, 4933i 

4943.  4948. 
13.  In   expecting  at  last  to   be  admitted  to 
heaven,  4934,  2730. 
IIL  THEIR  MISERY  : — 

X.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  Author  of  their 
being,  the  purpose  of  their  existence, 
and  the  source  of  true  joy ;  and  are  thus 
pitiable  as  moral  idiots,  4935,  4936. 

2.  They  are  morally  short-sighted,  4937. 

3.  They  are  excluded  from  the  Divine  pro- 
mises, and  exposed  to  the  Divine  wiatliv 

4938. 
4*  Their  happiness  is  short-lived,  and  b  lull 
of  drawbacks  while  it  lasts,  4939*4942. 

5.  Their  happiness  is  short-lived,  and  is  ■■ 
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•    evidence  of  God*s  abhonenoe  of  them, 

4943-^948. 

6^  Their  consciences  are  seared,  4949. 

%  Even  to  Divine  influences  they  are  insen- 
sible, 4950^953- 

8.  Thej  are  led  captive  bj  the  devil  at  his 

will,  4954. 
^  They  carry  wiih  them  the  elements   of 

misery,  4955;  .^,    , 

la  There  awaits  them  a  temble  hour  when 

they  will  be  undeceived  as  to  their  true 

state,  4956.  4957. 
!!•  Their  destruction  is  sure,  4958-4960. 
12.  Hence  their  temporal  prosperity  is  not  to 

lead  us  to  envy  them,  4961-4966,  190- 

196. 

WORLD.    THE 

X.   ITS  HONOURS  AND  PLXASURSS.     [i^RICHBS, 
4355-4422.] 

X.  We  can  call  very  few  of  them  really  oar 

own,  4967,  4968. 
S.  They  are  unsatisfying,  4969-4974. 

3,  They  are  transitory,  4975-49^.  303^ 

4,  How  the  Christian  estimates  them,  4990- 

4993. 

5,  When  they  become  hurtful  to  us,  4994, 4495* 

XL   ITS  DELUSIVENESS  'w — 

I.  It  is  solid  and  valuable  only  in  its  outward 

appearance,  4996,  4997. 
9,  It  snows  its  best  side  to  us  at  the  begin- 
ning, 4998.  4999. 

3.  It  promises  more  than  it  can  perform,  5000. 

4.  It  lures  us  on  with  false  hopes,  5001. 
It  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the  light,  5002. 
It  deludes  tlmt  it  may  degrade  and  destroy, 

5003. 
How  we  are  to  treat  it,  5004. 

The  folly  of  those  who  are  ensnared  by  it, 
5005. 

XXL  ITS  PURSUIT  BY  THE  UNGODLY  : — 

!•  Their  earnestness  in  its  pursuit,  5006,  5007. 

5.  Their  folly  in  its  pursuit,  5008-5018. 

3.  Their  sinfulness  in  its  pursuit,  5019,  5020. 

4.  In  the  end  it  will  profit  ihem  nothing,  5021, 
5022. 

5    How  it  will  seem  to  them  in  the  hoar  of 
death,  5023-5025. 
XT.  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  WORLD  : — 

X*  While  in  the  world,  he  is  not  to  be  of  It, 

5026-5032. 
t.  In  what  Christian  nonconformity  to  the 

world  consists : — 

il.)  Noiingoingout  of  tht  worlds  5033- 
3.)  Not  in  mltivtUing  singularities  0/ dress 
or  manners^  but  in  making  tht  will 
of  Christ  the  rule  of  our  life^  5034. 
(3*)  ^  abstaining  from  unnecessary  inter ^ 
eourse  with  the  men  of  the  worlds 

^   ^      SC35-5oi7. 

||.)  In  setting  before  us  as  the  ends  of  life 

the  attainment  of  eternal  blessedness^ 

Ihi  promotion  of  the  Dtvin*  f^lory^ 
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and  the  advancetmni  of  the  welfim 
of  our  fellow^men^  and  in  abstaining 
from  those  pursuits  and  pleasures 
thai  are  inconsistent  therewUh,  503$- 
5040. 

(5.)  In  keeping  the  affections  disengaged  from 
\.r^    ^'^wrZ^  5041-5043,  35-38. 
^  Why  he  u  not  to  set  his  affections  on  thing* 
below  :— 

(l.)  Because  the  wealth  and  the  honours  of 
the  world  are  not  essential  either  to 
our  dignity  or  happiness,  5044. 

ft.)  Because  their  cotuparative  unimpor* 
tance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  bestowed  on  the  good  and  on  thg 
bad  indiscriminately,  5045-~5<>47« 

(3.)  Because  they  will  not  bear  close  and  tn* 
telligimt  examination,  5048. 

(4.)  Because  they  are  perilous  to  the  soul^ 

,        ^  5049-5059. 

(5.)  Because  they  can  be  serviceable  to  ut 

only  for  a  very  little  while,  506a 
(6.)  Because  if  we  do  so  we  shall  risk  theif 

continuance,  and  shall  certainly  do* 

strcy  our  spiritual  peace,  5061. 
(7.)  Because  Goa  has  already  bestovood  on 

us  a  nobler  portion^  5062. 
(&)  Betause  we  nave  assured  hope  of  tL 

better  inheritance,  5063,  5064. 
(9.)  Because  we  thus  dishonour  God  Himself^ 

5065. 

WORSHIP.    PUBLIC 

X.  Characteristics  of  acceptable  worship  :— 
(l.)  It  is  offered  by  men  who  love  and  serve  God^ 

5006,  5067. 
(3.)  //  must  be  intelligent,  5068. 
(3.)  //  must  be  sincere  and  spiritual,  5069^ 

5070. 
(4.)  //  must  be  conducted  with  reverence,  yyiv^ 

5074,  3798,  3799- 

5.  Reasons  for  maintaining  and  observing  it  :^- 

(l.)  It  is  peculiarly  aceef/able  to  God,  5075. 
(2. )  It  is  one  of  the  chif  channels  ofcommunica* 
tion  between  our  souls  and  God,  5076^ 

5077.  3867. 
(3.)  //  quickens  the  devotional  feelings,  5078^ 

3866. 
(4.)  //  devdops  and  ennobles  the  intellect fuU 

and  moral  powerst  5079,  3868-3871. 
iS-)  It    affords    opportunity  for    intercessory 

prayer,  5080. 
(61)  It  lays  the  foundation  for  heavenly  friend* 

ships,  5081. 
3«  How  often  ought  we  to  attend  public  worship  ? 
5082. 

4.  Preparation  should  be  made  for  it,  5083-5085. 
5*  While  we  are  engaged  in  it,  our  thoughts  must 

be  kept  under  control,  5086,  5087. 

6.  Common  sins  in  public  worship,  5088-5091. 
7«  By  what  rule  the  material  accompaniments  of 

worship  are  to  be  judged,  5092. 

5.  necessity  of  a  suitable  building,  5093,  5094. 
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ABUfB  in  Aryrvment,  301. 
Accidents.    There  are  no,  4024. 
Actions:  how  thej  are  to  be  estimated,  81^ 
Adam  and  Eve,  4712. 

„     his  transgressions,  3389. 
Admonition.    See  Heproof,  4274-4333. 
Adoption,  its  signs,  327-334*  2213. 
Adoration,  its  reasonableness,  3819. 
Adversity,  l6-3a 

„         not  neoesurilj  a   sign  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure, 189-196. 
Advice  is  disregarded  by  the  young,  4714. 

„     is  ea«iW  given,  55. 
Affections.    The,  31-46. 

„  how  they  are  quickened,  3488-3491, 

,,  Mistakes  concerning  the^  4188-4 19a 

Affliciioa,  47-234- 

^^        a  season  when  we  special! v  need  the 

help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  2876^ 
99        its  result :  prayerfulness,  3719b 
99        Ministry  of  hope  in,  2913-2921. 
„        shows  us  our  friends,  2 1 52-2 1 59. 
Aflictions  are  outnumbered  by  mercies,  2307. 

„         how  they  are  to  be  overcome,  2771-73. 
„         their  design  :  to  punish  iniquity,  2293. 
Agnosticism,  unscientific,  366. 
Allegories,  15. 

Almsgiving.    See  Bene/uetui^  444-463. 
Ambition,  237-251. 

„         a  hindrance  to  usefulness,  2967. 
Analogies :  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  389i 
Angels,  252-26a 
Anger,  261-286. 

„      God's,  2288^  2294. 
„      is  murder  in  the  germ,  4582. 
Anxiety:  its  folly,  2372, 2373. 

„        its  huri fulness,  2053,  2075,  2058L 
„        its  sinfulness,  4054-4056. 
Apostacy.    See  Backsliders  and  Backsliding^  423-29. 
Aposiles.    The,  287-293. 
Appearances  are  deceptive,  1680,  3000-3005. 
Appropriating  faith,  1952. 
Architecture.    Church,  5093,  5094. 
Arguments,  294-303. 

„  need  to  be  understood,  4873. 

Artificial  piety,  3945,  3946. 
Assurance,  304-353. 

„  is  compatible  with  temptation,  4801. 

f,         is  destroyed  by  presumptuous  sins,  4541. 
is  frequently  strengthened  by  tempta- 
tion, 4672. 
is  not  ideniical  with  faith,  2005. 
is  not  in  itself  enough,  4140. 
its  soundness  sho^d  be  tested,  2931, 

2932. 
reason  for  cherishing    it :    growth    in 
grace,  2483-2488. 
M         should    be    well  founded,  4426-4428, 

4433.  4434.  4462-4466. 
Astronomical  objections  to  Christianity,  397,  3981 
AtheUm,  353-37* 
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Athebm:  its  folly,  4015,  4016,  4158. 
„        is  natural  to  the  human  hearty 
„        Practical,  2672,  4915. 
„        Secret,  3207. 

Atomic  Theory.    The,  354,  356-358L 

Atonement.    The,  374-399. 

Austerity,  a  blemish,  2108. 

Avarice,  400-422. 

„       makes  men  reckless,  I55S* 
„       its  enslaving  power,  4917. 


Backsliders,  423-426. 
Backslidiug,  427-429. 

„  its  causes,  4097,  4393,  4394. 

„  how  it  is  to  be  avoided,  443<\  4431^ 

4436.  4439. 
Bad  habits:  how  they  are  acquired,  4515-4525, 

Beauty,  43<M37. 

Beginnings.    Right:  their  importance,  3227. 

„  Small,  are  not  to  be  despised,  1696I 

Belief,  438-443* 
Believers.    Sin  in,  4563. 
Beneficence,  444-464. 

is  true  service  to  Christ,  965. 
should  be  disinterested,  962. 
Benevolence,  465-467. 

„  is  not  the  whole  of  religion,  414& 

Bereavement,  468-477. 

„  its  uses,  2739. 

Besetting  sins,  4550^  4551* 
Bible,  llie,  478-^< 

„        Commentaries  on,  4177' 

„        how  it  is  to  be  read  :  courageously,  4857« 

H  „  „  diligently,  4853. 

%%  m  n  impartially,  ^55. 

»»  M  »  prayerfully,  4856. 

n  m  •  perse  veriiigly,4858t 

4859. 

ft  It  »  sincerely,  4854. 

n  n  n  ^^^^   personal  ap- 

plication    of     It! 
truths,  4860-^4863. 

I,        Its  descriptions  of  heaven,  27 14-37 17, 

2719. 
It        Its  revelations  are  necessarily  impexfiact^ 

2715,  2716. 
„        its  spiritusJ  teaching,  3155. 
Blessings  are  often  overlooked  or  forgotten,  1685^ 

1686. 
Boasting,  1987. 
Body.     The,  647-654* 

„  an  essential  part  of  human  nature^  844> 

„  Kesurreciion  of  the,  4334-4354- 

Bodv  and  Soul.    The,  651-654. 
Books,  655-686. 

„      how  soon  they  perish,  501. 
Business  customs,  3937. 

„      is  not  to  be  allowed  to  engroa  the  vlboli 

of  our  time,  5054. 
M      Religion  and,  4196-4202. 
9,      Siiazp  practice  in,  4525. 
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CalxjOUSNXSS  is  not  patience^  3649. 

CalinneM  in  argument,  300. 

Calvinistic  and  Arminian  ControTcny;    The,  1390. 

Care  haunts  the  wicked,  2294. 

Caret :  how  are  we  to  escape  from  them,  2778. 

9,     of  life  :  their  beneficial  influence,  4623. 

^9      Worldly  :  hostile  to  the  spiritual  life,  3861, 

5053. 
»»  »»  their  folly,  5014. 

,t  M  their  profitlessnes%  5^^^ 

Careless.    The,  687-705. 
Carnal  mind.    The,  2677,  2678. 
Ceremonies  to  be  fixed  by  the  Church,  1 189. 

ft         See  also  Forms  and  Ctrtmomis,  2077^-93« 
Chance.    Creation  by,  353-359. 
Character^  704-722. 

disclosed  by  death,  i5S»-»553t  '557- 
how  far  it  is  influenced  by  education, 

1769,  1771,  1774. 
how  it  is  to  be  ennobled,  3742,  3745. 
Influence  of  circumstances  ^n,  3563. 
is  perfected  by  adversity  and  dniction, 

21,  212,  215. 
is  tested  by  adversity,  3983,  3983. 
ft         Christian,  723-748. 
M  M  Germs  of,  3056. 

19  »        ho#  depth  is  to  be  givea  to  it, 

3497. 
IP  19         in  heaven,  2740-2743. 

It  n         is  slowly  developed,  3291-^93. 

99  n        b  tested  by  temptaiioD,  2684- 

2687,  4699, 467a 
ff        its  influence,  1090. 
„        its  ultimate  triumph,  2454. 
ff        will  be  brought  up  to  the  Di- 
vine idea  of  perfectness,  215. 
CharitT.   See  BeneJUena  tmd  BemvoltHce^  444-467. 
Cheernilness,  749-762. 
Childhood,  763-765. 
Children,  766-834. 
Christ.  835-985. 

brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  3415. 

His  death,  165 1. 

His  incarnation  the  distinctive  doctrine  of 

Christianity,  XI 37. 
His  love  :  iu  conquering  power,  3352, 3353, 

3356. 
99       its  constraining  power,  3578. 

„       transcends  ours,  3351. 

His  meekness,  960. 

Hb  miracles,  3527,  3529»  3539,  3541.  3543f 

3547- 
9,      His  satisfaction  for  sin,  1140. 

99      His  sympathy  for  children,  765. 

99     our  High  Pnest,  379. 
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our  surety,  392. 
Rejection  of,  2678, 
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2808,  2809,  2811. 

the  Rock  of  Ages,  1967. 
the  Sacrifice  for  sinners,  2321. 
the  Way,  1986. 

the  wisdom  of  Hb  appeab  to  Hb  dlsdplesy 
4168. 
Cbrbtba.   The,  986-1119. 

9,  his  afHictions,  3674,  1699. 

^  hb  communion  with  God,  4i55t 

4162,  4146,  4149,  4178. 
19  hb  confidence  in  prayer,  1824-1826. 

19  hb  dutT  to  the  Churdh  uid  the 

world,  4137-4*39. 
^  hb  example,  3934-3937. 

^  hb  failures,  2524,  2529. 


Chrbtian.  The,  his  hatred  of  sin,  4117,  41 18. 

99  his  relation  to  the  world,  5026-5030^ 

99  his  sins,  1648,4563-4577. 

91  hb  supreme  motive,  ^642. 

99  how  the  world  will  judge  of  him 

2397- 
99  Infirmities  of,  2313. 

99  b  a  temple  of  God,  2902. 

99  longs  for  heaven,  2780-2787. 

99  teasonableiie&s  qf  hb  confidence  la 

Christ,  2908. 

99  the  wisdom  of  fab  choice^  4156" 

^_,   .  _,     4158*4178. 

Chrbtian  experience,  1 141. 

„       graces,  2972. 

„       fife,  4771,  4775. 

99       service,  966. 

„        workers,  1093.    1094,  a200,  2945,  29481 

2966,  2967,  3713. 

Chrbtianity,  11 20-1 169. 

9,         can  only   be  known  experimentallyi 

2881-2886. 

99  contrasted  with  heathenism,  959. 

99  its  ennobling  influence,  1084,  416a 

99  ito  evidences,  3529,  3555,  4869.  4871. 

99  how  its  truth  b  to  be  tested,  2019. 

99  in  what  sense  it  rejects'  good  workf| 

2396,  2414. 

99  b  incomprehensible  by  nnspiritual  men, 

1087. 

99         b  not  incredible,  393-398,  2249. 

99         its  power,  2446. 

99  its  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law,  32159 

3216. 

99         Rral  and  nominal,  xiai« 

99  True,  4183. 

99  why  it  b  hated,  369. 

„  yfiarf  some  reject  it,  2274. 

Chnr^    The,  11 70-1 251. 

its  membership,  3314,  3315. 

Joining.     See  Profession,  3903-761. 

Comfort,  1252-128^. 

99        for  Christian  workers,  3713. 

for  desponding  suppliants,  3880-3882. 

for  the  lowly,  4018. 

b  often  foolbhly  desired,  2610-2613. 

99        b  the  portion  of  the  sincere,  3010^  3015. 

99        for  those  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  sin&l- 

ness,  329. 

99        for  the  tempted,  4767-48oa 

99        how  it  may  be  increased,  2014*901 7. 

99        how  some  lose  it,  3460,  I461. 

„        Worldly,  4973.  4975.  4984.  4987. 
Commandments.   God^ :  are  not  grievous^  3^009 

4173- 
99  99      have  their  source  in  love, 

3200,  3201,  361 1. 
99  99      their  mercifulness   31989 

♦    3199. 
99  The  ten  :  the  centre  of  the  Mosaic 

bw,  32x6. 
Commentaries,  4177. 
Communion  with  God,  22I9   3507,   3508,   2863, 

4155,  ^162,  4178. 
Communism.    Christbn,  t94a 
Companionship.  Evil,  2 1 14, 2 1 23-2 148^  4693, 470a 
Comparisons :  need  to  be  made  with  caution,  389b 
Conceit  b  an  evidence  of  ignorance,  297a 
Conducts  how  it  may  be  regulated,  3567-3 57a 
99       b  not  an  infallible  test  of  auuacter,  I43I* 
99       the  best  evidence  of  chaiacter,  8oOb 
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CoofcsiioB  I  eaentUI  to  foiffiTCnest,  1146. 

^         b  the  first  conaition  of  peace,  4724. 
,,  Its  wisdom,  4614. 

Confession  of  Christ,  1042,  3903-397^ 
Conflicts  of  the  Christianjife,  1059-106S. 
Considenttion :  its  importsilte,  2668. 

H  See  AfediiaHam^  34<^352S* 

Copicience,  1286-1347. 

how  it  is  destroyed,  4920^  4538,  4542. 
how  it  is  hardened,  1527. 
how  it  troubles  the  wicked,  4941* 
its  awaking,  4724. 
its  terrors,  4605, 4607. 
seared,  4949^ 
terrors  of  a  guilty,  2293^ 
Consistency  of  conduct,  3954-3950. 
Consolations  for  the  Christian  life,  1063-1071. 
„  for  discouraged  hearers,  2628-2637* 

„  See  also  Comfort^  1252K1285. 

Constancy.    See  Perseverance, 
Constitutional  peculiarities,  704-708^ 
Contentment,  1348-1366. 

9,         cannot   come   firom   earthly  tfaingi^ 

4629. 
99         b  better  than  ecstacy,  2073. 
Controvetriefl,  1367-1391. 

9,      are  no  excuse  for  an  irreligious  life,  4852. 
^      are  not  to  be  entered  upon  rashly,  4849, 
99      are  not  to  deter  us  from  the  senrice  of 

God,  4850,  4851. 
,y       Ecclesiastical,  1 220-1 223,  1225-1227. 
„       their  true  end,  3104. 
Conversation.    Religious,  802. 
Conversion,  139^1395- 

a  cause  of  joy  among  the  Angela,  259^ 

260. 
how  it  is  to  be  effected,  2668. 
b  not  necessarily  followed  by  great  joy, 

3046. 
Its  importance,  4633,  4644. 
its  reality  U  not  to  l3e  taken  for  grantedi 

4457. 
„         Story  of  a,  1732. 

Conviction,  I472-I49a 

described,  2028. 

Legal  and  evangelical,  3207,  3209^ 

of  sin,  4613,  4614. 

»,         should  not  be  resisted,  4636i. 

Courage.     Christian,  205,  4058. 

Courtesy:  its  influence  on  character,  336^ 

Covetonsness  of  Judas,  4492,  4495. 

„       See  Avarice^  400-^2. 

Creation.    The,  1491-1507. 

Criticism  :  doubtfulness  of  its  resnlt%  524. 

Culture.    Selfish,  2206. 

Curiosity,  1508-1518. 

„        is  natural,  3068. 

„        its  usefulness,  791. 

Curioiu  questions.    Answers  to,  2718^  2794. 

Custom,  1519-1533- 

Daily  duties :  fidelity  to,  3236,  3241,  3244-3251. 

„  the  tests  of  character,  742. 

Daily  mercies,  3177. 

Damnation  :  how  easily  it  b  Incurred,  2793. 
Dancing,  4537. 

Danger.    Critical  times  of,  4904. 
Darwinian  hypothesis.    The,  3374,  337^ 
Day  of  Judgment,  3054-306^ 
Death,  1534-1643* 
M     of  children,  829^ 
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Death.  Eariy,  829-833. 

Happiness  in,  1076,  iro^liii,  1133,  ^flX% 
in  rq^ard  to  the  Christian,  477,  25697 
of  the  learned,  3281. 
will  not  alarm  those  who  are  prepared  te 

%  3277. 

Death-bed  repentances^  4216-42 18,  4251-4258L 
Decorum,  5089. 

Defeat  is  not  to  be  deplored,  4832. 
Denominational  ezclunveness^    11 77,   1201^  12219 

1224. 
Depravity  of  the  human  heart,  2669-2679L 
Desertion,  1 644-1659. 

Design.    The  argument  from,  353-360^  3752. 
Desires.     Forbidden,  4707. 

„       their  influence  on  character,  1842,  1847* 
Des[>onding.  Comfort  for  the,  2513  -2516,  2527. 
Destiny  :  how  b  it  determined,  3056,  3571. 
Development  theory.    The,  2506. 
Devil.  The,  1660-1679. 
Difiiculties  lie  at  the  outset  of  eveij  cnteiptlw^ 

35 « 7.  3519. 
Diligence  in  well  doing.  3691-3694. 

Discipline.  Church,  1231,  1232. 

„  of  children,  812-815. 

Discontent,  1680- 1720. 

M         how  it  IS  to  be  cnred,  139. 

„         its  unreasonableness,  2327. 
Discussions.     Momentous,  4737,  4738. 

„  Profitless,  1 785- 1 792. 

Disinterestedness  exemplified  in  Christ,  ^filK 
Disposition,  704,  722. 
Dissensions,  12 18- 1 23a 
Distance :  its  effect  on  the  mind,  306a 
Doctrine.     Errors  in,  4847,  4848. 

„        iU  importance,  4833.  4836,  4842, 4S43. 

„        See  Truth,  4822-4878. 
Doctrinal  knowledge  is  in  itself  worthless^  2P9^* 
Doing  good,  1 721 -1746. 

„  should  be  the  business  of  our  life^  3289b 

,,  the  path  to  true  honour,  2208. 

Doibt  should  not  lead  to  infidelity,  4867,  4868L 
Dress.     Singularities  of,  5034. 
Drunkenness  grows  upon  men  gradually,  4498. 
Duty.     Delight  in,  2556,  2557,  4122. 
Exact  performance  of,  2555. 
Narrowness  of  the  path  of,  4885. 
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Earnestness  essential  to  spiritual  ezcellence,  250$- 

2507. 
„  how  it  expresses  itsel(  4136. 

Earth.     The :  its  place  in  the  universe^  252. 

„  its  ultimate  destiny,  979. 

Education,  1 747-1 775. 

„         limits  of  its  power,  4077,  4084. 
„         its  power,  806. 
Ejaculatory  prayer,  3765-3773« 
Election,  1 776-1802. 
Eloquence  is  helped  by  knowledge,  3073. 

„         b  powerless  to  save  men,  1397,  I40S* 
Emotion  b  itself  of  little  value,  3347. 
Emotions  :  how  they  are  to  be  produced,  3558, 3363. 
Encouragement  for  Christian  workers,  1 723-1 727. 
„        for  the  desponding,  1656,  1657,  x6o^ 
„        its  power,  823. 
Envy  is  excited  by  prosperity,  4387,  4388. 
„     follows  the  prosperous,  3992,  3993, 
„     the  penalty  of  greatness,  246. 
Errors,  1803-1828. 

M      are  often  only  isolated  tnithii  4^4* 
Estimates.  False^  30x4. 
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Eternal  pvnishment,  2180-2192. 

Evidences  of  ChrUtianity,  11 43- 11 50,  1x69. 

Evil  spirits.    See  Thi  Dmnl^  1660-1679. 

Evil  thoughts,  1829-1849. 

Examination.     See  Stlf-examinathn,  4423,  4475. 

Example,  1850-1872. 

99       is  not  to  be  followed  indiscriminately, 

4925- 
M        limits  of  its  power,  4084. 

I,       of  Christ,   894-902,    1062,    187 1,  1872, 

2499.  2502.  2849-2851,  3289,  4461. 
^       only  the  highest  should  be  set  before  us» 

4463. 
„       Its  power,  777-779f   2"3»  2"6,  aijc^ 
2140,  2145,  3935-3937. 
Excellence  t  how  it  is  to  be  attained,  3239. 
Excellences.    Moral :  are  all  deriv^  lirom  God, 

2375- 
Excuses.    False,  4727-473a 

Experience:  how  little  it  benefits  others,  810. 

„  value  of  its  testimony,  3754,  3755* 

Extempore  prayer,  3783,  3784. 


Failurb  is  not  to  drive  us  to  despair,  3243. 
Faith,  1873-2018. 

„     a  constant  rule  of  life,  1873,  2173-2175. 

„     and  practice,  their  mutual  influence,  II42, 

1157,  1873. 
„     Appropriating,  572,  972. 

„      Examples  of,  1275^ 
„     honoured  and  rewarded,  4057,  4058b 
,9      how  God  honours  it,  3890,  3892,  3900^  3902. 
9,     in  Providence,  4015-4069. 
9,     is  endangered  by  too  much  thinking,  1516. 
„     is  strengthened  by  affliction,  122,  123. 
„     is  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  3067. 
„     its  relation  to  good  works,  2398-2409. 
,9     must  be  personally  exercised,  243a 
„     must  be  reposed  in  God  alone,  4764.'. 
„     why  it  is  essential  to  salvation,  3093. 
Fall.     The.  3389. 
Family  prayer,  3779-378 1,  3788. 
Famines,  their  cause,  4031. 
Fashion.    A  life  of,  323a 
Faults  :  how  they  are  to  be  overcome,  256a 
Fault-finding  :  its  commonness,  4425. 
Fear,  2043-2063. 
Fear.    Faith  and,  2025-2029. 

„      iu  place  in  Divine  worship,  5083,  5086L 
Feeling,  2064-2076. 

„       is  in  itself  worthless,  953. 

,,       is  not  the  whole  of  relij^ion,  4144. 

„       should  not  be  allowed  to  expend  itself  in 

words,  241a 
99       untrustworthy  at  a  test  and  guide^  1262- 

1265,  127 1,  1279,  1281. 
„       when  strong  is  often  silent,  4136. 
Foreknowledge.  G<xi*s,  2263-2266. 
Forms  and  Ceremonies,  2079-2092, 

„  seal  concerning^  2990^  2991. 

Fortunes  may  be  cnises,  809. 
Freedom.    Man's  :  is  limited,  3404. 
Friend.    The  ever-faithful,  964,  217a 
Friends.    False,  23. 
Friendship,  21393-2172. 

,,         its  duties,  4274-4277,  43»ot 
Fnutftdnett  :  how  it  is  promoted,  3498. 

^  not  always  apparent  in  the  sincere,  344, 

Fvtaie  rewards  and  punishments,  2 173-2 192. 

their  present  influence^ 
3O58-306a 


M 


Geology  and  Scripture,  505. 
Ghost :  meaning  of  the  word,  1639L 
Gifts,  2193-2219. 
Giving  :  how  God  gives,  2304. 
God,  2220-239a 

„    always  present  with  His  people,  198^  20I. 

,,    His  commandments,  361 1,  3616,  3619. 

„    His  faithfulness  to  His  promises,  3749* 

„    His  foreknowledge,  179,  1791. 

„    His  eloiy  is  to  be  our  constant  aim,  3S73p 
4188,  503a 

„    His  love  for  sinners,  390,  335a 

99    the  source  of  all  other  love,  3323. 

9,    His  mercy  :  its  abundance,  1257. 

„    His  promises,  1258,  4052,  4053. 

^    His  providence,  4015. 

„    HU  sympathy  with  us,  954,  955,  3756,  3757. 

^9    His  sympathy  with  the  tempted,  4789,  4794. 

g,    His  severity,  2316,  2317. 

9,    His  threatenings,  4924. 

,9    how  we  are  to  glorify  Him,  3613,  3616^  3619. 

9,    the  Comforter,  202. 

„    the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayers,3720, 40491 

„    the  great  First  Cause,  3' 73-3' 7^. 
Godliness.    True,  465. 

„  See  NoiifutSy  2813-2866. 

Godlv  sorrow.     See  Repentance^  4206-4273. 
Goodness  and  severity  not    incompatible,    2316^ 

2317. 
M         and  truth,  4833,  4836. 

Good  works,  2391-2414. 

„  in  what  sense  they  are  onn,  1971* 

Gospel.    The,  2415-2451. 

9,  can  be  appreciated  only  bv  the  spirit!- 

ally  minded,  2586,  2587. 
,9  Its  power,  4229-423I, 

„  rejected,  443. 

Grace  is  not  to  be  abused,  351. 

„     its  conquering  power,  1066^ 
Grace.    Growth  in,  2473-2569. 

how  it  is  to  be  measured.  1435-37. 
is  promoted  by  praver,  3870-3876^ 
is  to  be  attained  by  daily  depen* 
dence  on  Christ,  2852,  2853. 
1^  Its  evidences,  humility,  2974,  1263- 

1265. 
,9  its  feeble  beginnings  are  not  to  be 

despised,  4204. 
Graces.    Christian  :  how  tltey  are  to  be  developed, 

2316. 
Graces.     Struggling.  2316. 
Great  men :  their  friendship  b  not  to  be  conited, 

2138. 
Greatness.  Woridly,  239-248, 49^7-4995* 
Grief  is  short-lived,  2161 
Guilt  drives  us  from  God,  3859. 

Habit  is  the  result  of  custom,  1519. 

Habits :  defined,  4182. 

Habits.    Bad  :  are  easily  formed,  3253. 

how    they   are   strengthened,    4497> 

4498,4534-4539.      .,   , 
how  they  are  to  be  avoided,  444I« 
„         their  effect,  4539,  454a 
Happiness  does  not  depend  on   outward  things 

,  3987^  3989.  5044. 

how  it  is  to  be  attained,  173<^I743* 

Is  impossible  without  holmes^  2828^ 

2835,  2833. 
b  not  secured  by  wealth,  1348,  2294, 

4377-438a 
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Happiness   b   not  to  be  fonad  in  cuthfy  things^ 
4972,  S02S. 
b  seldom  found,  3386. 
on  what  it  depoids,  1351,  1358.  , 

the  Christian's  portion,  1080--1084. 
uncertainty  of  all   that  the  world  can 

offer,  4978,  4983.  4984. 
Hatred  differs  from  anger,  262-264. 
Health :  its  mnintenance  a  Christian  duty,  650^  654. 
,9       promoted  bv  cheerfulness,  7$5« 
II       should  not  be  sacrihced  in  excessaTC  study, 

3089. 
I,       Spiritual,  349a, 
Hearcri,  2570-2637. 
Hearing,  2638-2668. 

,,       should  lead  to  hoUnets  of  life,  318S. 
Heart,  2669-2712. 

if  It  is  pure,  the  life  will  be  pure,  3953,  3953« 
its  cravings  for  God,  4129,  4130. 
its  tendency  to  recur  to  its  old  sins,  4887* 
„     must  be  entirely  consecrated  to  God,  4741. 
Heathenism  :  its  tendency,  959. 
Heathen.    Destiny  of  the,  281 1. 
Heaven,  2713-2793. 

Christ's  mode  of  speaking  of^  90a 
how  it  is  made  atiractive  to  us,  470, 471* 
Meetnessfor,  1068-1071. 
the  hope  of  the  afflicted,  140,  141. 
the  place  where  many  prayers  are  answered, 
3^93,  3895. 
Hen,  2974-2812. 
,1    how  the  fuel  for  its  fires  b  furnished,  4929. 
„    Scripture  representation  of^  2291. 
Helplessness  appeals  to  our  pity,  231a 
Heresy  b  often  the  oflspring  of  immorality,  4835, 

4854- 
„      the  most  fatal,  1205. 

HoUnen,  2813-28(6. 

an  evidence  of  regeneration,  4II9»  4120. 

an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  faith, 

1978-1986. 

can  be  attained  by  the  regenerate  only, 

4092-4095. 

characterises  all  true  believers,  327,  328. 

essential  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  2244. 

in  what  sense  it  b  perfected  in  death, 

1 595- 1 600. 

,1       its  influence,  1088,  1090,  1858. 

„       iu  progress,  2520,  2523,  2520,  8537. 

Holy  Spirit,  2867-2908. 

I,  helpeth  our  infirmities,  20a 

I,         Kb  agency  is  implied  in  pteaching  the 

Gospel,  2365. 

IP         mode  of  Hb  operation  in  the  loul, 

2531. 
I,         our  need  of  Hb  help,  1243,  33^1* 
I,  the  Author  of  regeneration,  4XX)6-4 113. 

n  t|ie  Author  of  all  spiritual  life  and  excel- 

lences, 1400-1405,  2460,  2462,  2467. 
Honour  :  how  is  it  to  be  reached,  2472. 
Honours.    Earthly:  their  childbhness,  2977. 

„        Woridly,  4967-4995.  5044-5055- 
Hope,  2909-2936. 

how  it  is  to  be  kept  active,  3502. 

how  it  is  to  be  strengthened,  349^  jjO* 

its  influence,  1589. 

love,  and  faith,  204O,  2041. 

of  Heaven,  2771,  2779,  2787. 
y,     of  the  hypocrite,  3CKI4,  3025. 
Humility,  2937-2985. 
Hypocrby.  A  sure  sign  of,  3621. 
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Hypocrites,  2986-3034. 

Identity  :  in  what  it  consists,  4337,  4331^  435a. 
Idleness  exposes  us  to  temptation,  4718. 
„       iu  corrupting  influence,  868^  809^ 
„       leads  to  discontent,  1684. 
Idolatry:  ita  sinfulness,  5019. 
Ignorance  b  sometimes  bliss,  3253. 
its  injuriousness,  505a 
its  pitiableness.  4825. 
maaes  man  confident,  1384. 
Qlustntioiii.    Caution  concerning  the  ue  o(  pagi 

802,  note. 
Homely,  &-ia 
mbtakes  in  their  use^  IS-IC. 
of  the  Bible,  6. 
Our  Lord's  use  o(  3. 
their  importance  in  teachii^  1-4. 
whence  they  are  to  be  obtainedi  !!• 
ImaginatioD.    The :  its  true  use^  2241. 
„  often  misleads  us,  1803. 

Imitation  of  Christ,  2499,  2502. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  4649-4667. 
Impatience:  its  follv,  3664,  3670-3673. 

„  its  usefessness,  3712. 

Imperfections  are  not  to  be  deemed  little  things 

445'- 
Incarnation.  The:  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Chrii* 

tianity,  1137. 

„  See  Christy  &46-S54. 

Inconsistency  of  professing  Christians,  1163, 1 164» 

Inbred  sins :  how  they  are  to  be  treated,  1058. 

Indecision  :  its  follv  and  pcrilousness^  1409* 

Infidelity.    See  Atheism^  353-373- 

Infidel.    Death  of  an,  4163. 

Infidel's  child.    Death  of  an,  834. 

Infidels,  beneficialness  of  their  efforts,  I165. 

„       their  inconsbtencies,  3718. 

Infirmities  are  not  to  be  deemed  little  things  44S^ 

Infirmity.     Sins  of,  4721. 

Influence :  of  children,  827,  828. 

how  far  it  reaches,  4596. 

is  exerted  upon  us,  4704« 

Unconsciotis,  1 857-1 865. 
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Information:  how  it  b  to  be  acquired,  3073. 

Ingratitude:  it  commonness  and  wickedness  31971 

Innocence:  its  power,  4712. 

Inquisitiveness.    See  Curiosity,  1598-15x8. 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  480-515. 

Instinct :  its  value,  2357. 

Integrity,  in  what  it  really  consists^  35^ 

Intemperance.    See  DrunkenMttu 

Interctfssory  prayer,  3778. 

Invalids.    A  comfort  for,  ai3s 

Irritableness,  283-285. 

Job  :  his  affliction,  91. 
„     his  patience,  3707. 

{onah:  his  folly  and  misery,  1704. 
oy.  3035-3053. 

„    an  element  of  acceptable  prayer,  38x7, 3St& 

„    given  in  the  dying  hour,  1642. 

„    true,  springs  from  withiui  180 1. 

I,    of  Salvation  not  always  experienced  even  h§ 
the  sincere,  340-346,  1802. 
Judgment.    Day  of^  3054-3066. 
Judgments.  God's:  to  be  reverently  considered,  X44. 
Justification  by  £uth,  1890, 1945,  I96shi975i  <999^ 

Kmowlbdgb,  3067-3x55. 

„  and  love,  3x37. 
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Knowledge  of  God,  how  it  is  to  be  obUined, 
3106. 
of  the  hypocrite,  3006. 
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Latb-COMBRS  to  the  house  of  God,  5090,  5091. 
Law,  3156-3216. 

„     of  God:  needs  wisdom  to  use  it  rightlj,  4124. 

9,    The  Christian's  relation  to  the,  1094  1097, 
1 136. 
Laws  of  nature  are  of  Dirine  authority,  413 1. 

„  „  Relation  of  miracles  to  the,  3530-38. 

Learning  is  not  the  same  thing  as  wisdom,  3113. 
Legacies,  467. 

Liberty  is  founded  in  law,  3199. 
life,  3217-3293. 

„    is  a  warfare,  169a 

9,    its  disappointments^  2933-293$. 

„    its  troubles  are  soon  over,  217. 

„    should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  166^  168. 
Likeness  to  God,  the  essence  of  true  religion,  4150- 

4153* 
Literature.     See  Books^  655-686. 

Litieiousness  :  its  folly  andwickednesi^  3i68» 

Little  sins,  4513-4533* 

Little  thmgs  are  not  to  be  despised,  2521,  3538. 

„  fidelity  in,  3245,  325a 

91  their  influence,  726. 

„  their  power,  1723,  1725. 

Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  380a 
Loneliness  :  its  painfulness,  1549^ 
Looking  to  Jesus,  798. 
Looking  up,  176. 
liord's  prayer.    The,  3801. 
Lord's  Supper,  3294-3322. 

„  is  not  to  be  OTermted,  3426. 

, ,  why  Christians  love  it,  344^ 

Lov€*  3323-3373- 

,1     and  faiih,  2036-2039. 

„     is  mightier  than  law,  3906-3208. 

„     iis  power,  431 1-4317. 

„     the  constant  passion  of  the  sottl«  %U 
Lowly.    Comfort  for  the,  4018. 
Lycurgus.    Iaws  of,  5039,  504a 

Mahomet  and  Christ,  977. 
Man,  3374-3423-     , 
»9     bom  to  trouble,  47-5 '• 
,t    his  power  over  natural  laws,  3172,  3180-3183. 
,9    his  inability  to  keep  God's  oommandmenis, 

3185,  3186,  3189,  319a 
„     immortal,  2176. 
Manhood.    True :  is  attained  only  in  the  Christian 

Life,  1084. 
Means  of  Grace,  3424-3645. 

are  worthless  without   the  Holy 

Spirit,  2877-2891. 
attendance  on  them  is  not  religion, 

4i3«-4i35- 
why  so  many  derive  no  profit  Irom 

them,  3319-3322. 
Mediator.  Necessity  of  a,  375,  376. 
Meditation,  3466-3^25. 
Meekness  exempliMd  in  Christ,  96a 
„       under  reproof,  4322-4328. 
Melancholy  :  a  hindrance  to  assurance,  343'-345« 
Memory  m  Heaven,  27^0^  2792. 
Men :  how  their  worth  is  to  be  estimated,  3046. 
,9     how  they  are  to  be  judged,  7I»-7I5,  717, 738; 

743. 
„    their  moral  possibilities  are  known  to  God, 

1071. 
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Mercies.    Daily,  3177. 

„       should  awaken  gratitude,  35* 
M^rcy  of  God,  2328-2350. 
Middle  Ages.    The  Chui^h  hi  the,  1 187, 1207. 
Mind.  The  :  its  craving  for  truth,  4837,  4840. 
Ministerial  counsel  often  foolishly  sought,   197I1 

1273- 
Ministry.     Importance  of  training  for  the,  387. 
Miracles,  3526-3562. 
Miserliness.     See  Avarice^  400-422. 
Missions :  their  reasonableness,  2420-2424. 

„        their  success,  3355,  3377. 

„        their  ultimate  success,  1 166-1  l6S« 
Modesty.    False,  3906-3910. 
Money.  Love  of:  how  a  Christian  may  use  it,  433» 

„       See  Avarice^  400-422. 

„       See  Riches,  4355-4422. 
Moralists,  3563-3593- 

„        insufficiency  of  their  methods,  4084,  4085. 

„        their  imperfections,  4449,  4450. 
Morality,  3594-3^07,  2826,  4449.  4450- 

„        may   be  morally  worthless,  4453,  4456^ 

44S7»  4591.  4593.  4597. 4599.  460a 
Mosaic  law.    The,  32 11  -  32 1 6. 

Mothers  :  their  influence,  82a 

Motives   determine  character  and  destiny,  3056^ 

4453.4454- 
„       determine   the  quality  of  action,  3332^ 

4147. 
Mourning  for  the  dead,  469^  472. 

Murmuring  :  its  unreasonableness,  158. 

,,  See  Discontent,  172a 

Mystery  inseparalile  from  Christianity,  114a 

Mysteries  of  Providence,  1508-1518^4020,  4031-4& 

Ii^ATIONAL  establishment  of  Religion,  1 1 6a 

„         welfare,  influence  of  religion  on  the^  4164- 
4166. 

Nature.   Laws  of,  3170-3183. 

„       Uniformity  of :  what  it  teaches,  363-365. 

Negative  righteousness  is  not  sufficient,  3^3* 

Nobility  of  life  :  how  it  is  to  be  obtained,  3244-51* 

Novelty.    Craving  for,  2590-2594. 

Obedikncx,  3608-3647. 

„  is  made  easy  by  love,  3336-3341, 3S17^» 

,,  its  rewards,  3105,  3106. 

Ofiensive  sayings  are  best  met  with  silence,  272. 
Old  age  does  not  necessarilv  bring  virtue,  144^ 

„      should  be  preparea  for,  3275. 

„      Solitariness  ot,  1630. 
Omission.    Sins  of,  3368,  4559-^561. 
One  thing  needful.    The,  3567-3570^ 
Opportunities  should  be  promptly  used,  4289^  4290k 
Order:  its  importance,  1215-1217. 
Original  sin,  4552-4558. 
Ostentatious  virtues,  3651. 

• 
Parables.    Christ's  use  of,  911. 
Parents :  effects  of  their  sins  on  their  children,  8S4| 
825. 

„       influence  of  their  example,  777^779. 

„       must  not  chastise  in  anger.  Si 6,  821. 

„       should  rule  by  love,  3340i 

„       their  mistakes,  809,  811,  817,  818,  82a 

„       their  obligations  to  their  children,  8031 
Party-spirit,  1224. 
Passion.     See  Anger,  261-286. 
Passions  are  fostered  bv  prosperity,  4008-4010^ 

„      must  be  steadily  controUed,  33. 
Patience,  3648-3713. 
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:  how  It  b  atuined,  1893,  1894,  3S34. 
is  the  result  of  Tictonr,  3398. 
b  the  rewud  of  obedience,  3645,  36461. 
no  poice  to  the  wicked,  2296-2301 . 
Penitent   Encoungtment  for  the.  2331-234$. 
Perfiectioa:  how  it  b  to  be  reached,  1195,  HIZ" 
3482. 
In  what  it  consbts,  3621. 
in  what  sense  it  b  attained  by  death, 

1595-1600. 
b  attained  gradually,  2466,  2508-35 1 1, 
b  to  be  our  aim,  2848. 
»9         the  Christian's  hope,  2458,  2488. 
Penccutlon  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  dispby  of 
oar  Christian  graces,  3665. 
ig  how  the  ChristuuB  triumphs  over  it, 

2773. 
9  b  overruled    for    good,    1244,   1 245, 

124^1251. 
^  no  hurt  to  God's  people,  207. 

9,  Steadfastness  under,  3958-396a 

PerseveFUice  a  proof  of  sincerity,  3966-3976. 
„  essential  to  success,  3039. 

9,  is  found  only  in  tiie  regeneimte,  4^97* 

„  its  necessity,  3589i 

Pharbeei.    The,  3593. 

Philanthropy  is  inseparable  from  trae  piety,  3348. 
Philosophy:  its  failure,  479. 
Pity.     Evidences  of,  8001 
Pleasure :  in  what  sense  it  b  prohibited  In  the  Bible, 

1 153,  1155. 
pleasures  :  how  they  are  used,  964. 

19         the  sest  that  b  given  to  them  by  priva- 
tions, 22a 
Pleasures.  Sinful:  are  certain  to  lead  to  sorrow, 
4609,  4610,  4612. 
„        are    Satan's    baits,  4755,   4757,  4676, 
4680,  4681. 
Poor.     God's  care  for  the,  2310,  23li« 
Posthumous  influence,  1094,  1095. 
Prayer,  37«4-39C«. 

a  means  of  usefulness,  21^ 
for  the  dead,  3759. 
Hindrances  to,  1 789. 
Inconstancy  in,  3008. 
of  the  ungodly,  2027. 
prompted  by  faith,  1927.  • 
Relations  of  the  laws  of  natnre  to^  3179-82. 
United,  5075. 
Prayerfulness  is  promoted  by  affliction,  69. 
Preachers.    A  lesson  for,  41. 

are  to  concentrate  their  eneigies  inth«r 

great  calling,  3229. 
are  not  to  strain  after  novelty,  2590- 

»594- 
how  they  are  to   deal  with  popular 

errors,  1820,  1 821,  1826,  1827. 
how  they  are  to  set  forth  the  doctrine 

of  man's  depravity,  3391,  3396. 
^         need  and  may  have  the  Holy  Spirit's 

help,  2S85-2888. 
^         diouM  be  blameless,  967,  3 1 12,  3125, 

4281,  4285. 
yi         should  not  be  ignorant  men,  1154. 
^         should   not  aim    at    being  rhetorical, 

2589,  2608. 
P^         should  warn  sinners  of  their  danger, 

2810. 
M         the  conditions  of  success,  2653. 

tlie  results  of  their  efforts  are  often  long 

hidden,  4049, 
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Preachers:  their  imperfections  do  not  destroy  tha 

importance  of  their  message,  2436. 
Preaching  does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon 
intellectual  power,  1399. 
g,         bow  it  b  to  be  successful,  3354,  3356. 
,,         Importance  of  practical  wisdom    in, 

1 154. 
,9         its  foolishness,  4106,  4io8-4Iia 
„         Legal.  4229-4231. 
M         should  deal  with  daily  duties,  4198^ 
„  the  ordinary  means  of  conversioi^  264Z. 

Precocity  b  not  to  be  encouraged,  807. 
Predestination.     See  Eltction^  I776u 
Presumptuous  sins,  4541-4545. 
Preventing  grace,  62. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  4716. 
Pride.  .  .Correctives  of,  2209-22 1 2,  22 1 6-S2X9b 
n      folly  of  pride  of  rank,  4989. 
^       b  a  hindrance  to  grace,  2951. 
n       b  hostile  to  spiritual  fruitfulness,  2983. 
9        b  promoted  by  prosperity,  401  j^ 
p,       leads  to  prayerlessness,  2958!. 
„        makes  men  ambitious,  2963. 
„        seeks  publicity,  2944. 
Primitive  Church.     The,  1 237-1240. 
Probation.     No  second,  2191,  3063,  3065,  3066. 
Procrastination :    its  folly,    692-696,    1445-1452, 
1541,  1562,  1566,  1569,  3062-3066^ 
M         its  folly  and  danger,  4232-4246,  4249^ 

4258,  4289. 
9,  its  wickedness,  4247,  4248. 

Profession,  3903-3976. 

how  it  is  to  be  made  honourable,  420s. 
of  the  hypocrite,  2995-3005.  3017-3023. 
tested  by  affliction,  75-^2. 
Promises.  God's  :  are  to  be  prayerfully  meditated, 

3484,  3499.  350'.  3512.  35^1. 
^  a  knowledge  ol  them  b  essential  to 

acceptable  prayer,  3844,  3845. 

f,  are  always  to  be  trusted,  4052,  4053. 

,9  are  to  be  pleaded  in  prayer,  3749. 

y,  precious  to  the  afflicted,  138. 

„  their  fulfilment  is  often  delayed,  3669. 

Prophets.    The  :  their  conceptions  of  God's  mercy, 

847. 
Prosperity,  3977"^i4« 

„         of  llie  wicked,  4931,  4939-4948,  496i- 

4966. 
^        should    not  be  allowed  to  check  o« 

prayerfulness,  3877-3879^ 
^         See  Adversity^  16-301 
„         why  it  is  granted,  444. 
Providence,  4015-4062. 

, ,  Relations  of  the  laws  of  natvre  toi,  3178. 

Provocations  should  be  met  by  patience,  3663, 3957. 

„  their  purposes,  2464,  2305. 

Public  opinion  b  the  hypocrite's  rule  of  action, 

2989. 
Public  schools,  1770. 
Public  worship,  5066-5094. 

„        „        how  the  working  classes  are  to  be 
got  to  attend  it,  794 
Punishment  of  sin,  4603-4614. 
Purpose.   Importance  of  having  and  tMJntaiwtng  % 
great,  3232-3243. 

Rainbow.  The,  11 76. 
Revelation  and  reason,  537. 

„        its  limits  are  to  be  respected,  I5Q3-t5I& 

„        Necessity  of  a,  478,  479^ 
Reason  and  revebtion,  537. 
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Reason,  Faith  and,  2022-2024. 

yy      is  incompetent  to  deal  with  Spiritual  trnths, 
1087. 
RecetWng  Christ,  1961,  1974. 
Recognition  of  friends  in    Heaven,   Si 71,  9172, 

2746-2749. 
Redemption  :  its  cost,  91a. 

„    marvellousness  of  its  method,  3319-31. 
„     The  mystery  of,  1 140. 
Refinement  may  be  only  superficial,  3564. 
Reformation.  National:  must  begin  in  the  home, 

806. 
Reformation.    Personal :  how  it  b  to  be  effected, 

443, 1849. 
b  not  regeneration,  1393,  1 394. 
b  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  regenera* 

tion,  3209,  4069-4071,  4077. 
b  not  sufficient,  4085. 
where  it  should  begin,  2692,  2693, 
4104. 
Regeneration,  4063-4128. 

„  b  effected  silently,  2895,  2896k 

„  See  Conversion,  I392-I471. 

Re^ts.  Fruitless,  4271,  4468. 
Rejcciion  of  Christ,  4918,  4924. 
Religion,  4 129-4 194. 

and  morality,  3594-3607. 

can  be  imparted  to  us  only  by  the  Spirit 

of  God,  3148. 
can  only  be  Icnown  experimentally,  2881, 

2886. 
not  to  be  neglected  because  of  oontrover- 
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Relation  of   forms   and  oeremoniei  to, 
3077-2091. 
Religious  experiences  vary  |;reatly,  T410-1429. 
Religious  observances  :  tlieir  true  purpose,  2844. 
Religious  ordinances.   See  Means  of  Grace^  3424- 

3465- 
Renewal  x  in  what  sense  it  differs  from  regeneration, 

2874. 
Repentance.  4206-4273.  ^ 

its  relation  to  fiiith,  2030-2034. 
Relation  of  fear  to,  2025-2029. 
See  Conversion^  1392-1471. 
should  follow  sin  promptly,  444I,  2698. 
the  first  duty  of  all  men,  3581,  3584, 

Reproof,  4274-4333« 

„       a  duty  of  friendship,  2160-2160. 
Reputation  :  its  value,  721,  722. 
Resolution.    Christian.  3914-3921. 
Resolutions.    Good :  how  little  they  can  do  for  ns, 

4766. 
Respectability   may  be    morally  worthless,  4453, 

4456, 4457. 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  922,  4354. 

„         of  the  body,  1620-1622,  4334-4354f 
4648. 
Retribution.  Laws  o^  4609,  461 1,  4612. 
Reverence  :  its  fitness  in  worship,  5071-C074. 
Revolutions.    Great :  how  they  are  to  be  effected, 

4026. 
Rich.     Duty  of  the,  454. 
Riches,  4355-  4422. 

Ridicule  is  not  to  be  heeded,  3914,  2403. 
Righteousness  :  its  true  standard,  3ia4« 
Ritual :  how  b  it  to  be  judged,  5092. 
Rorae.    Church   of:  at«urxlity  of  her  claims  and 

doctrine,  877. 
M  9»  fidsity  of  her  pretentions^  1204. 
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Sabeluanism,  4821. 

Sacrament.   See  /he  Lord's  Supper^  3294-3323. 
Saints.    Mbtaken  notions  of,  990. 
Salvation  can  be  obtained  only  on  God's  tenn% 
2820,  2821. 

how  it  b  to  be  obtained,  4760. 
b  needed  by  all,  2418-2420. 
b  offered  to  all,  2417,  2421-242^ 
its  freeness,  1962. 
neglected,  687-703. 
should  be  our  cliief  concern,  4928. 
„        the  doom  of  those  who  reject  it,  443. 
Sanctification :  how  it  b  to  be  effected,  2526,  2550. 
is  as  necessary  as  justification,  2733. 
b  effected  silently,  2895,  ^^^ 
b  promoted  by  affliction,  85-90^  116, 8I5* 
„  See  Holiness^  2813-2866. 

Sarcastic  speeches,  2163. 
Satan,  1660-1679. 
Scepticism  b  not  to  be  feared,  4829^ 
„         iu  folly,  3067. 
„         its  powerlessness,  368. 
„  of  able  men,  2437. 

Science.    Modem :  its  teaching,  403I, 
Schism.     Modem  :  1822,  1823. 
Scoffer  answered.    A,  11 28. 
Scripture.     The.    See  The  BibU,  47^-646. 
Seasons.    The :  are  evidences  of  a  Divine  Govern* 
^    ment,  363. 

Second  Advent    The,  980^982. 
Secret  sins,  4546-4549. 
Secrets.    Betrayers  of,  2 1 19. 
Sectarianism,  1177,  1201,  I22I,  1224,  245a 
Secular  work,  4146,  4147. 

Selfishness  is  often  increased  by  prosperity,  4013. 
„         b  to  be  avoided  in  adversity,  28. 
„         its  unnaturalness  and  folly,  4415. 
Self-confidence:  its  foll^,  4712-4714. 

„  its    spiritual    perilottsness,    3583, 

3S»^3593,  47*9- 
Self-deception :  its  causes,  3014. 

„  its  commonness,  2686, 4448-445a 

Self-denial  b  not  demanded  by  religion  only,  3703^ 
4170. 
b  not  the  jihxAt  of  religion,  4169. 
its  proper  consummation,  2557. 
The  great  example  of,  1 729. 
Self-distrast :  its  wisdom,  4321,  4733. 
Self-examination,  4423-4475. 

„  should  follow  prayer,  3855. 

Self-righteousness :  how  b  it  to  be  cured,  3193. 

,t  b  excluded  by  true  faith,  1988^ 

1989. 
„  b  ruinous,  195a 

Self-sacrifice  b  Inspired  by  love,  3342. 
Self-seeking :  characteristic  of  the  hypocrite,  2986^ 

2988. 
Senses.    The  :  are  Satan's  landing  places,  4895. 

„  „     not  the  test  of  truth,  366. 

Sentimentalists.     Religious,  3347. 
Severity  an  essential  element  in  the  Divine  char- 
acter, 2316,  2317. 
Shame,  4084. 

Sight.     Faith  and,  2020,  2021. 
Silence  a  characterintic  of  Divine  operations,  15461 
Sincerity :  how  it  is  to  be  tested,  333. 

in  Christian  profession,  3923-3944. 
In  prayer,  3812-381C. 
makes  duty  delightful,  3634,  3639. 
renders  our  services  acceptable,  3635- 
3638,  3641. 
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Sincerity.    The  comfort  of,  1085,  1086. 
Sin,  4476-4614. 
»y   Go<l*s  relation  to,  3275-2286. 

k  to  be  forsaken  instantly,  4332-4258L 
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f,   its  punishment,  218^-2186. 

^   must  be  utterly  forsaken,  3832. 

99   occasions  of  dn  are  to  be  ihttnaed,    3857, 

4273. 
„   renders  prayer  powerless,  3858. 

I,   why  it  cannot  be  forgiven  without  atonement^ 

376. 
Sinner's.    God's  compassion  for,  2295. 

„  may  be  transformed  into  saints,  2376. 

Sinfulness.     Sense  of:  a  sign  of  grace,  329^  1262, 

1277.  1279. 
Slanders :  how  they  should  be  met,  280^  3663. 
Sleep.     Blessedness  cf,  2778. 
Sleeping  in  Church,  2570-2572. 
Society  :  its  influence,  3742,  3743. 
Sophistry  :  how  it  is  to  be  refuted,  303. 
Sorrow.     Godly  and  worldly,  227. 
its  enoct  on  character,  2a 
See  AJflktioHf  47-236. 
Worldly,  224-227. 
Soul.    The,  4615-4467. 

„     a  ghost,  1639. 

„     finds  rest  only  in  Christ,  968-971. 
9,    finds  its  rest  and  portion  only  in  God, 
2378-2387. 
God's  indwelling  in  the^  2388,  2389. 
is    nourished    by  meditation,    3495t 

3496.  3499-3501- 
M     its  chief  glory,  2822. 

„     its  immortality  was  brought  to  light 
by  Christ,  3415. 
Speculative  questions,  351 1. 
bpirituai  discernment :  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

2868-287a 
If  »    ^  indispensable  to  the  percep- 

tion of  spiritual  truths,  550, 
598,  600,  2586.  2587,  3148, 
31SS,  3568,  3860. 
IP  w    b  promoted  by  growth  in  grace, 

2551,  2553. 
Spiritaal  Sleep  and  death,  4950-4953. 
Steadfastness  under  persecution,  3958-3960. 
Stoicism  is  not  patience,  365a 
Stubbornness  :  its  folly,  2978. 
Students  should  be  careful  of  their  health,  3089. 
Study.    Rules  for,  3094-309^1  35^7-35 15« 
Submission  in  prayer,  3833. 

to  Uod's  providence,  158,  1699,  1718. 
to  the  will  of  God,  2287,  3685-3699. 
Reasons  for,  2327. 
Substitution.     See  Atomnunt^  y7^'399» 
Success  is  usuallv  overrated,  3518. 
Suffering  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  sufferers,  3054. 
„        See  Affliction^  47-236. 
Suicide  :  its  sinfulness,  1604-1606. 
Suicides:  their  explanation,  1556. 
Sunday- School  Teachers  :  their  true  object,  1733. 
Superstition  a  result  of  morbid  fear,  2055. 

„         destructive  of  real  religion,  2288. 
„         its  causes,  3348. 
Suspicion :  its  debasing  influence,  822. 
Sympathy  is  promoted  by  suffering,  135,  136. 
of  Christ,  952-957. 
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Talents  enuil  responsibility,  2203. 
their  diversity,  2194. 
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Talkers.    Fluent,  4136. 

Temple.    The  building  of  the  spiritual,  49^  113. 

Temputicm,  4668-4808. 

„  a  hindrance  to  assurance,  343,  345. ' 

,9  besets  the  prosperous,  4004-4010. 

99  how  it  assails  us,  2007. 

,9  kinds  of,  1661. 

pp  no  man  is  free  from  it,  4881-4884. 

99  oar    liability  to    it  should  make  ni 

watchful,  4881-4884. 
„  Saocessful  resistance  to,  2553. 

Thankfulness  essential  to  acceptabieness  in  prayer, 

3820. 
Is  promoted  by  humility,  2965. 
our  duty,  162-165.  2698. 
Thanks^ving.     Reasons  for,  3177. 
Theologians  :  their  attempts  to  solve  all  mysteries^ 

1518. 
Theology  is  necessarily  imperfect,  2235,  2239. 

9,       should  be  studied  systemaiically,  4872- 
487d. 
Thoughts.     Distracting,  337. 
„  Evil,  4543,  4734. 

•f  Holy.  3506,  3524,  3525. 

I,  PuriBcation  of  the,  41 16. 

^         Vain,    184ft    3485-34879   3508,  445«9 

5057. 
9,         Wanflering  thoughts,  2659,  3864, 3865, 
5086,  5087. 
Time  tests  character,  743. 
Time-servers,  3372. 
Tradition.     Perversion  of,  2085. 
Trials  of  life  develop  our  Christian  graces^  4t94t 

4195- 
y»        ,9      Prosperity  unfits  men  for  the,  4014. 

„        „      See  Adversity^    16-30;   Afflktian^ 
47-236 ;  Troubles^  4021,  4623. 
Trifles  are  unworthy  of  our  pursuit,  3228-3231. 
Trinity.     The:  4S09-4821. 

„  „       personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  2867. 

„  „       the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  835-845. 

Troubles.    Little,  4021. 

„         their  beneficial  influence^  ^623. 
Trust  in  God,  30,  4049-4062. 

„    begets  tnistworthiuess,  822. 
Truth,  4822-4878. 

Unbelief  :  its  powerlessness,  36S,  28l>^ 

„  The  penalty  of,  443. 

Unconscious  influence,  i'857-i865. 
Unconverted.     The,  4952. 
Understanding.    The  :   how  it  is  to  be  enricfaed, 

3494- 
„  „       Sins  of,  4454. 

Unhappiness  has  its  root  within  us,  1 68 1,  1682. 

Uniformity,  1206- 1 2 14. 

•*  Unity."    Difficulty  of  defining,  4815. 

„  of  the  Church,  1x90-1214. 

Universe.     Vastness  of  the,  2262. 

Usefulness  is  the  true  end  of  life,  3262. 

Vain  thoughts :  how  to  escape  from  them,  348 j« 

3487.    ^ 
„         „         their  hurtfulness,  3508. 

Variety,  characteristic  of  God*s  works,  2193* 

Vicarious  suffering,  374,  376,  392,  393-396. 

Vice  depicted,  2688. 

Virtue.     Delight  in,  358a 

depicted,  2688. 

b  not  loved  by  the  world.  2672!. 

b  rewarded  here  and  now,  3Sod. 
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Vision.     Spiritual,  3493,  3503. 

Walking  in  Christ,  1980,  1981,  1989, 
Wandering  thought^  in  hearing,  2659. 

„  „  in   prayer,  3821,  3823,  3864, 

3882. 
,,  9,         in  public  worship,  Co89i, 

Washington  on  the  value  of  religion,  4105. 
Watchfulness,  4880-4914. 

^  necessary,  because  our  example  may 

be  so  injurious,  4565. 
IP  ,        necessary,  because  by  transgression 
we  shall  bring  dishonour  on  all 
that    we    account    most    sacred, 
4566-4569. 
90  specially  needed  In  proiperi^^  3994- 

3996, 4CX>3-40I3. 
Wealth  t  its  uncertainty,  4979. 

„        See  Prosrerity^  3977~40I4. 
„  „   /?ftr^^.  4355-4422. 

„        Worldly,  5044-505S* 
Wicked.    The,  491 5-4966. 

„      their  punishment,  4603-4619. 
„      their  purposes  divinely  frustrated, 
4027. 
WilL    The  ;  a  supernatural  power,  3536-3538L 
19         9,     cannot  be  forced,  1679. 
9,         ^     its  freedom  not  destroyed  in  ooDYcr- 
tion,  1407. 
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Will.    The,  must  be  surrendered  to  Christ,  3853. 
Words.     Many,  4882. 

Workers.     Christian  :  are  of  many  k!nd%  a2oa 

Comfort  for,  3713, 
should    be    humble,    S945- 
2948,  2966,  2967. 
World.    The^  4967-5067. 

9,        9,       Folly  of  the  love  of,  463a 

91        99      its  inability  to  satisfy  the  soul,  2378- 

2487. 
M       19      the  love  of  it  ii  to  be  overcome^  43, 

44i  45- 
„        ,»      See  Richis^  4355,  442a. 

Worldllness  degrndes  the  soul,  4626. 

Worldling.     The  :  his  folly,  4156. 

Woridly  society  is  to  be  shunned*  2114,  2123, 

3148. 

Worship.    Public,  5066  5094. 

Hindrances  In,  3858-3865, 3883. 

its  reasonableness,  361a 

„        Modes  of,  3793. 

9,        to  whom  it  is  profitable^  4109a 

Wiath.    See  An$iir^  261-286. 
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YoUNa    The  :  their  friendships,  3Ua 

„  9,      their  heedlessness  of  advice,  47 14. 

„  at      their  ignorance  of  the  conflicts  of 

Ufe,  5059. 

Yoathfol  sini^  4503. 


Abstractions  are  useless  to  the  multitude^  846» 

Affliction  teaches  sympathy,  872. 

Arian  heresy.    The,  &19. 

Baptism  of  Christ,  846. 

Body  and  soul :  their  mutual  influence^  865. 

Childhood  ofjesus,  8^8-863. 

Christ :  His  sufllerings,  869,  915. 

Christian.    The  :  his  sins,  1032. 

„  „     his  union  with  Christ,  883,  885. 

Christian  work.    Preparation  for,  863. 
Church.    The :  iU  safety,  892. 
Converts.     Young,  1009. 
Death.     Preparation  for,  105 1,  1053. 
Difficulties  are  not  to  deter  us  from  the  Christian 

life,  1046. 
Discouragements  in  the  Christian  life^  1053,  1063, 

1077. 
Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  9901 
Example:  its  power,  894,  895,  899. 
Faith  in  Christ :  its  reasonableness,  905. 
Feeling  x  is  inferior  to  principle,  1004. 

„       is  insufficient,  991. 
Fruitfulness  is  the  result  of  union  with  Christ,  I005< 
God,  revealed  in  Christ,  885-857,  875. 
GospeU    The  :  in  what  sense  it  can  be  "  adorned," 

992. 
„  „       its  perfectness,  992. 

Growth  in  grace?  is  often  almost  imperceptible^  1053. 

»■  n        its  signs,  1036-1038,  1057. 

Happiness:  it  is  the  business  of  Chnstians  to 

diffuse  it,  1049,  1050. 
Heaven  should  be  daily  in  our  thoughts^  103a 
Holiness.    Constant  progress  b  to  be  niade  in,  99^ 

•  997. 

Humility.    Reasons  for,  1013,  1014. 

iMPE&rBCTiONS,  how  they  are  to  be  got  rid  oi^ 

1054, 1057. 


Incarnation.    The,  846>853* 

Jacob's  ladder,  887. 

Love  for  Christ,  1003, 1004. 

Monastic  idea.    Folly  of  the,  IQ35. 

Moralists  :   the   hopelessness   of  their  eonditiaB, 

1016. 
Mosaic  law.  Relation  of  Christ  to  the^  907,  908b 
Mysteries  are  not  incredible,  857. 
Peace,  the  gift  of  Christ,  8S4. 
Penitent.     Encouragement  for  the^  879. 
Perfection  is  not  atuined  in  this  Ufe,  1055-1057, 

1059-1062: 
Plymouth  Brethrenism :  folly  of  its  teaching,  1035, 

1041. 
Politics  are  included  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  duty, 

1035.  1041. 
Politicians  set  an  example  to  Christians,  1047. 
Pride  :  its  folly  in  the  Christian,  1013,  1014. 
Profession,  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  1042- 
Reputation  :  how  easily  it  is  ruined,  1033. 
Ridicule  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  X045. 
Romanism  !  absurdity  of  its  doctrines,  878. 
Salvation  can  be  obtained   only  in  one   way^ 
881. 
M  how  it  is  to  be  obtained,  887. 

99  is  all  of  grace,  1007-10 1 3. 

9,  is  offered  to  all,  879,  88o. 

Service  of  God,  in  what  it  consbts,  991. 
Singleness  of  aim,  1031. 
Singularity  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  IO43,  IO44. 
Society:  its  influence,  104a 
Temperance:  the  example  of  Christ,  903. 
Temptation  of  Christ,  866-87? 
Watchfulness  is  always  necessuy,  1055,  1057, 

1061. 
Worid,  The :  the  Christian's  relation  to  it,  1035* 

X041. 
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